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AVE  you  given  any  thought  to 
the  extent  of  your  poultry 
activities  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead?  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  that  nice 
flock  of  pullets  you  are  going 
to  raise  this  year.  In  practically  every  case, 
preparations  for  early  brooding  of  good 
chicks  pay  off  in  the  benefits  of  greater  egg 
production  next  season.  Besides,  there  is  more 
time  for  these  preparations  during  the  Winter 
than  later  on  when  the  spring  rush  begins. 
So  let  us  go  over  the  several  factors  that  one 
has  to  keep  in  mind  when  it  comes  to  raising 
a  nice  brood  of  chicks  into  a  flock  of  pro¬ 
ductive  birds. 


Q  3  JO  I  S  Choose  a  Good  Strain 

,  What  breed  are  you  thinking  of  raising?  It 

'  V  does  not  really  matter  a  lot,  so  long  as  you 
i'  choose  from  the  laying  breeds.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  preference  because  there 
are  many  good  breeds  from  which  to  make  a 
choice.'  The  strain  is  of  greater  importance; 
regardless  of  breed  you  will  want  chicks  from 
a  good  laying  strain.  This  brings  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  deciding  where  to  buy  your  chicks. 

Studying  and  comparing  the  various  baby 
r  chick  catalogs  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable 
•  chick-raising  information  along  with  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  various  breeds  of  chicks 
and  the  histories  of  many  strains.  All  this 

will  put  you  in  a  better  position  to  order  what  Photo.  Philip  GendreaUj  N.  Y. 

you  want  and  at  a  time  when  hatcherymen  These  chicks  are  off  to  a  good  start.  The  temperature  is  right,  the  litter  is  clean,  fountains  are  filled 
have  a  full  selection  from  all  their  matings  at  with  fresh  water,  and  there  is  plenty  of  mash  in  the  hoppers. 

worthwhile,  early-order  discounts.  Getting  ....  .  .  , 

the  chick  order  off  early  leaves  one’s  mind  dlseaf®;  "  ,rTlts,  £as  er’  thrlftlf  chlck 
-  free  for  planning  other  work  of  importance.  growth'  Early  brooded  chlcks  come  lnto  corre- 
:  such  as  preparing  for  early  brooding. 


Advantages  of  Early  Brooding 

Now  that  you  have  your  chick  order  in  the 
mail,  it  Is  a  good  idea  to  check  over  the  brood¬ 
ing  equipment.  Not  many  weeks  hence,  you 


spondingly  quicker  production  in  the  Fall  and 
the  cockerels  are  ready  for  the  broiler  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  time  when  prices  are  best.  These 
goals  are  well  worth  working  for. 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Chicks 
There  are  many  tasks  to  be  done  before  the 


will  be  getting  one  or  more  boxes  filled  with  chicks  arrive.  The  brooder  house  should  be  m 
little  chicks.  You  will  have  paid  good  money  complete  readiness  for  the  chicks  the  minute 
for  this  bundle  of  potential  production  but,  they  come.  You  will  want  to  scrub  it  out  with 
for  success,  much  depends  on  how  well  pre-  strong  lye  water,  as  well  as  make  needed  roof 
pared  you  are  to  receive  and  care  for  it.  an(j  wan  repairs.  You  may  save  future 

Checking  the  brooding  equipment  for  neces-  trouble  by  taking  a  look  at  the  flue;  possibly 
sary  repairs  and  for  the  need  of  various  ftems  it  has  rusted  through.  And  how  about  the 
is  most  important.  brooder  stove?  It  should  be  cleaned,  be 

Have  you  thought  much  about  the  ad-  properly  installed  and  thoroughly  tested.  You 
vantages  of  early  brooding?  One  can  usually  will  do  well,  in  fact,  to  operate  the  stove  a 
give  more  time  to  this  work  before  the  early  couple  of  days  and  nights  before  putting  the 
spring  jobs  require  much  time  and  attention,  chicks  in  the  house,  running  up  the  tempera- 
Then,  too,  early  brooding  is  usually  less  ture  and  checking  thoroughly  on  its  operation, 
troublesome  and  it  gives  less  chance  of  chick  Such  preliminary  work  insures  a  dry,  warm 
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Photo:  Philip  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 

Poultrymen  find  that  early  brooded  chicks  make  the  most  money  as  layers  because  they  start  to  lay 
when  eggs  are  usually  at  their  highest  seasonal  price.  When  these  thrifty  New  Hampshire  chicks 
arrived  at  Harold  Ball’s  Chemung  County  ( N.Y .)  farm  last  Winter,  they  had  everything  they  needed 
to  insure  good  health  and  rapid  growth.  Note  the  absence  of  any  corners  in  these  quarters;  it  pre¬ 
vents  chicks  from  piling  up. 
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place  for  the  chicks  when  they  arrive  and 
gives  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  done  everything  possible  in  making  the 
right  start  for  successful  brooding. 

Of  course,  you  ordered  your  litter  long 
ago.  Some  of  it  is  scattered  on  the  brooder 
house  floob  and  covered  with  heavy  paper  to 
prevent  the  chicks  from  picking  it  during  the 
first  few  days  of  brooding,  when  they  are 
learning  to  find  their  feed.  You  have  set  up 
a  cardboard  shield  in  a  circle  around  the 
hover,  in  order  to  protect  the  chicks.  Then, 
too,  you  have  placed  cardboard  guards  at  the 
corners  of  the  brooder  house  to  prevent  possi¬ 
ble  crowding  later.  Your  feed  room  is  well 
stocked  with  a  good  commercial  chick  starter 
and  growing  mash,  along  with  both  fine  and 
regular  scratch  grains  for  use  when  the 
chicks  have  attained  some  growth.  Now  you 
impatiently  await  the  delivery  of  your  chicks. 

And  what  a  day  when  those  chicks  do  ar¬ 
rive!  As  you  empty  the  cartons,  your  smile 
broadens  as  you  watch  them  totter  up  to  the 
feeders  for  their  first  meal.  Your  1953  pullet 
crop  is  already  on  its  way.  From  now  on,  it 
will  be  you  and  your  chicks  against  disease, 
vermin,  temperature  changes  and  the  many 
other  hazards  that  imperil  their  growing. 

Feed  Changes  as  Chicks  Grow 

Then  comes  the  day  when  the  growth  of 
your  chicks  demands  different  feeding.  The 
birds  have  now  reached  the  stage  where  they 
need  something  in  addition  to  their  starting 
mash  ration.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  week,  you  begin  feeding  fine  scratch 
grains,  commencing  with  small  quantities  fed 
in  separate  hoppers  night  and  morning;  and 
you  gradually  increase  the  amounts  until  each 
batch  of  100  chicks  is  getting  around  two 
pounds  each  day.  One-third  of  this  is  given 
at  the  morning  feeding,  the  remainder  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

A  week  or  two  still  later,  you  will  need  to 
|  begin  using  a  good  growing  mash  in  place  of 
the  starting  mash;  but  be  sure  to  make  this 
change  gradually.  It  may  be  accomplished  by 
adding  a  little  more  of  the  growing  mash  and 
leaving  out  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
starting  mash;  and  so  on.  This  manner  of 
feeding  puts  chicks  on  growing  mash  in  a  short 
time  without  making  any  abrupt  change  in 
the  ration.  It  is  always  sound  policy  to  make 
any  ration  change  in  this  manner,  even  after 
the  flock  has  attained  full  growth. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  Country 

of  the 

PLAIN  PEOPLE 

By  JAMES  N.  BODURTHA 


This  is  a  typical  Adams  County  livestock  and  storage  barn  on  the  farm  of  ' 
President-elect  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  Gettysburg ,  Pennsylvania. 


HAT  does  one  see  new  in  the 
world?  We  wondered  while 
we  drove  through  the  hills  of 
North  Jersey  westward  toward 
Allentown  on  our  way  to  see 
the  land  and  the  people  of 
Southeast  Pennsylvania’s  farms.  We  were 
aware  there  would  be  new  and  pleasant  meet¬ 
ings  and  experiences,  but  still  we  wondered 
as  we  made  our  way  toward  the  country  of 
the  plain  people. 

A  milk  truck  passed  on  its  way  to  the  city. 
Garden  plots  green  again  with  winter  grains, 
and  tall  white  silos  on  farms  by  the  road, 
passed  in  our  view.  Red  oaks  on  a  sandy  bank 


This  is  the  farmstead  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Audry 
Heiney  in  Lenhartsville,  Berks  County.  The 
barn  is  used  for  housing  the  2,000  bird  White 
Leghorn  laying  flock. 

still  held  their  leaves,  and  birches  and  maples 
stood  thin  in  the  snow.  A  boy  and  girl  waited 
for  their  school  bus.  A  farmer  carried  a  pail 
to  the  barn.  As  we  crossed  into  Pennsylvania, 
we  saw  corn  in  big  shocks  and,  on  the  hill¬ 
sides,  spears  of  cover  crops  through  thin 
blankets  of  snow.  We  crossed  the  Lehigh  River 
into  Allentown,  “Founded  1762  .  .  .  Long  a 
textile  and  cement  center”,  and  made  our 
first  stop  at  the  dairy  plant  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers,  Inc. 

The  Growth  of  Farmers’  Business 

In  the  depression  of  the  early  30’s,  a  group 
of  Lehigh  Valley  farmers,  led  by  Glenn  Boger, 
organized  a  cooperative  to  help  sell  their  milk 


at  a  profit.  The  courage  and  resourcefulness 
of  these  men  led  to  the  development  of  their 
enterprise  into  what  is  today  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  progressive  dairies  in  America. 
In  1934,  3,400  pounds  of  milk  were  sold  in  a 
day;  in  1952,  400,000  pounds  were  marketed 
daily.  In  1936,  405  farmers  shipped  10 

million  pounds  of  milk  worth  $300,000;  and 
in  1952,  nearly  900  farmers  shipped  over  100 
million  pounds.  Their  milk  business,  so  hum¬ 
bly  and  hesitantly  begun,  marketed  over  $10 
million  worth  of  milk  last  year.  Through 
efficient  operation,  intelligent  by-product  pro¬ 
motion,  and  an  energetic  selling  program,  this 
Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  has  assured  its 
farmers  of  a  place  in  the  market  and  a  premi¬ 
um  price  for  their  milk. 

As  we  turned  to  leave,  we  looked  again  at 
the  long  clean  building  that  the  farmers’  own 
business  had  built;  and  we  recalled  the  fitting 
inscription  in  its  entrance  hall:  “The  farm 
is  still  the  broad  enduring  base  upon  which 
the  entire  United  States  economy  rests.” 

Heading  southwest,  we  spied,  in  the  valley 
of  a  winding  creek  at  Lenhartsville,  a  nice 
farmstead,  and  stopped  for  a  visit  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Audry  Heiney,  the  owners. 

A  Family-Sized  Poultry  Farm 

Poultry  is  the 'chief  business  on  the  Heineys’ 
125-acre  farm.  They  have  a  laying  flock  of 
2,000  White  Leghorns,  and  also  have  1,000 
White  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  to  be  raised  as 
capons.  Sale  of  eggs  on  the  Allentown  retail 
route  has  been  very  successful;  “amazingly 
so”,  Mrs.  Heiney  said.  Pork  and  bacon  are 
sold  on  the  route,  too,  from  a  small  herd  of 
Chester  White-Duroc  swine  at  the  farm. 

The  Heineys  have  been  on  their  farm  since 
1948  and  are  now  beginning  to  feel  a  sense 
of  belonging  in  the  community.  They  find  that 
their  church  is  a  source  of  strength  and  a 
social  center  as  well.  Their  plans  for  the 
future  include  a  Christmas  tree  plantation, 
dwelling  improvement,  an  egg  grading  room 
and  a  big  new  poultry  house. 


Driving  on  a  short  distance,  we  came  to 
Anthony  Farms  in  Strausstown.  The  cham¬ 
pion  pen  of  White  Leghorns  at  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Contest  was  bred 
and  raised  here.  The  champion  individual 
Leghorn  hen  at  the  contest  was  also  an 
Anthony  bird. 

A  long  family  tradition  of  hard  work  has 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  the  Anthony  Farms 
and  flocks  to  their  present  large  size.  Over 
21,000  White  Leghorn  breeders  are  kept  for 
production  of  hatching  eggs,  about  150  Here¬ 
ford  steers  are  fattened  each  year,  and  nearly 
200  acres  of  grain  crops  are  grown.  A  feed 
business  is  also  operated. 


This  is  the  farm  pond  built  by  Samuel  Williams 
of  Middletown,  Dauphin  County.  It  provides 
water  for  fire  protection,  as  well  as  for  fishing, 
swimming  and  boating  for  the  entire  family. 

Finally  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania’s  capi¬ 
tal  since  1812,  we  saw  some  soil  conservation 
men  who  told  us  of  Pennsylvania’s  soil  con¬ 
servation  through  watershed  districts  and 
spoke  especially  of  the  plan  down  on  the 
Manada  Creek.  So  we  drove  down  to 
Hummelstown  to  see  this  land  and  its  farms. 

We  stopped  for  better  directions  at  the 
Joseph  Dietz  farm  where  chicks,  turkey  and 
beef  are  being  grown.  Mr.  Dietz’s  turkey 
capacity  runs  about  3,000  —  2,800  Beltsvilles 
were  left  in  early  December;  his  chickens  are 
all  broilers.  Corn  grown  on  this  52-acre  farm 
is  shelled  out  to  feed  steers  that  are  fattened 
for  the  Lancaster  market. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Pennsylvania  Girls  Show  4-H  Animals 


Here  are  two  Hummelstown  girls  with  their  prize  dairy  cattle.  On  the  left  is  Beverly  Saufley  with  “ Observer  Aim  Ruette,”  an  eight-year  old  cow  ivho 
was  grand  champion  Jersey  at  the  Southeast  District  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Show  at  Reading  last  Fall.  On  the  right  is  Kay  Belle  Cassel  with  “ Brookside 
Romulus  Gardenia ”  who  was  junior  champion  Guernsey  in  the  open  classes  at  the  1951  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  and  also  first  prize  senior  yearling. 

January  3,  1953 
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HIGHEST  YIELDING  TESTED  SEED 


62  Years 


OATS—  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL—  HYBRID 
CORN  —  GRASSES  —  POTATOES 
—  RANGER  ALFALFA 


Get  this  FREE  catalog,  in  color,  before  you  select 
your  seed.  Buy  direct  —  no  middleman. 

Write  Today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


J'll 


Uxtra! 


Extra! 

Florets  Vigorous  Growth  Fragrance 

All  these  extras  are  yours  when  you  plant  the  new  Multiflora  Sweet 


Peas.  Sturdy,  long  stems  bear  5  or  6  large  waved  florets  of  beautiful 
colors  and  delightful  fragrance.  The  sturdy  plants  are  resistant  to  the 
various  ills  that  have  plagued  sweet  peas  in  recent  years. 

MIXED  COLORS  ARE  ONLY  35c  A  PACKET 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

In  it_  you’ll  find  a  lot  of  new  flowers  and  vegetables  as  well  as 


improved  strains  of  older  varieties. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 


MULTIFLORA 

An  exciting  new  sweet  pea 


1953  CATALOG  t wwAmdij 


mai mi 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to  grow 
or  replaced  FREE.  Catalog  also  shows  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other 
nursery  items. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 


83  CIRCLE  ROAD. 


DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


BIUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  14  inches  tall. 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time.  For  Complete 
-  -  •  ‘  20-A 


Evergreen  Catalog  write  Box  ; 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


New,  illustrated  in  color 


You  will  surely  want  to  see  this 
beautiful  48-page  book  before  you 
buy  any  bulbs.  We  offer  best  world- 
renowned  varieties,-  old  and  new; 
giants  and  babies;  250  varieties.  Also 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias. 
Catalog  contains'  much  valuable  cult¬ 
ural  information.  Send  10c  (which  you 
may  deduct  from  your  first  order. 
“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries 

blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 

shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


m 


§  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 


little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 
early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also 
new  grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  stock. 

FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


r  Write  today  for 

thin  Inn^inrr  Amnrinan  ennd  I 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


this  leading  American  seed  ( 
catalog— 128  pages  of  garden 
helps  .filled  with  new  and  better'' 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Burpee’s’ 
Seed  Catalog  is  free  and  postpaid. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
495  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Control  of  Dutch  Elm 


Disease 

Prompt  and  sustained  action  by 
town  officials  is  the  most  important 
point  in  keeping  Dutch  elm  disease 
under  control.  This  statement,  made 
by  Dr.  David  H.  Marsden  of  the 
Shade  Tree  Laboratories  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  is  based  on 
an  actual  study  which  he  made  in 
a  number  of  towns  this  past  year. 

As  an  example,  Marsden  cites 
figures  from  two  towns.  Each  had 
appropriated  approximately  $32,000 
for  general  tree  care  and  Dutch  elm 
diesase  control.  In  one  town,  the 
disease  had  been  present  for  five 
years.  Every  effort  was  made  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  dispose  of  all  diseased  elms 
promptly.  In  those  five  years  the 
town  lost  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
its  original  2,200  roadside  elms. 

In  the  other  town,  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  had  been  present  for  six  years. 
This  town  started  out  to  do  a  good 
job  and  then  neglected  the  problem 
for  two  years.  As  a  result,  over  12 
per  cent  of  its  original  1,000  road¬ 
side  elms  were  lost  to  the  disease. 

Simple  arithmetic,  says  Marsden, 
shows  that  the  first  town,  by  prompt 
and  persistent  attention  to  its  trees, 
got  the  greater  value  out  of  $32,000 
appropriated. 

A  practical  scouting  and  sanitation 
program  can  reduce  losses  by  at 
least  50  per  cent  as  long  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  kept  in  effect.  Add  to  this 
a  judicious  spray  schedule  to  pro¬ 
tect  elms  against  the  elm  bark  beetle 
which  is  the  carrier  of  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  fungus.  With  such  a  program 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
most  elms  can  be  saved. 


Curing  and  Keeping 
Popcorn 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  harvesting  and  caring  for 
popcorn  so  that  it  will  pop.  How 
should  it  be  stored?  d.  f.  r. 


For  best  popping  quality,  popcorn 
should  be  cured  on  the  ear  for 
about  one  year  after  harvest  in  a 
well  ventilated,  unheated  room,  until 
it  has  dried  to  about  13  per  cent 
moisture.  When  it  has  reached  good 
popping  condition,  it  should  be 
shelled  and  stored  in  airtight  con¬ 
tainers,  such  as  glass  jars  with 
rubber  rings  or  metal  cans  with  a 
friction  top.  In  these  containers,  if 
the  kernels  are  free  from  insect  in¬ 
festation,  they  should  keep  in  a  good 
popping  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Corn  that  has  become  too  dry  to 
pop  satisfactorily  can  be  brought 
back  to  popping  condition  by  placing 
on  top  of  the  kernels  a  small  amount 
of  a  saturated  salt  solution  in  a  jar, 
keeping  the  entire  container  tightly 
closed.  The  amount  of  moisture 
given  off  by  the  salt  solution  keeps 
the  corn  at  about  13  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  A  saturated  salt  solution  is 
made  by  putting  an  excess  amount 
of  salt  in  a  small  amount  of  water. 
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New  York  State  Teams  Win 
Vegetable  Contests 

The  Cornell  vegetable  judging 
team  took  top  national  honors  at  the 
annual  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers’  meeting  in  New  York  last 
month.  Members  were:  William 
Feasley  of  Eden,  Erie  County; 
Samuel  Mitchell,  Hempstead,  Nassau 
County;  and  Barbara  Baker,  Friend¬ 
ship,  Allegany  County.  The  team 
coaches  were  Prof.  A.  J.  Pratt  and 
George  Bradley  of  Cornell’s  vege¬ 
table  crops  department. 

Another  New  York  State  team,  the 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers,  placed 
second  in  competition  with  69  other 
teams.  David  Peterson,  Riverhead, 
Suffolk  County;  Ralph  Lamar,  South 
Hampton,  Washington  County;  and 
Kenneth  Young,  Homer,  Cortland 
County,  were  the  winning  members. 
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CONNECTS  TO  YOUR  TRACTOR 
Or  Stationary  Engine 


The  Johnson  Right  Angle  Gear  Drive 
provides  efficient,  positive  power  trans¬ 
mission  from  engine  to  pump  shaft. 
Spiral  bevel  gears  and  precision  ball 
bearings,  properly  mounted  and  auto¬ 
matically  lubricated,  eliminate  in¬ 
efficient  quarter  turn  belting.  Easily 
installed,  readily  available  in  sizes 
and  types  to  suit  your  requirements, 
a  Johnson  Drive  assures  continuous, 
dependable  irrigation. 

•  LONGLIFE  •  EFFICIENT 

•  DEPENDABLE  •  ALWAYS  ON  DUTY 
•MODERN  DESIGN  •  FULLY  ENCLOSED 

•LOW  COST  OPERATION 
•  OPERATES  IN  ALL  WEATHER 

Thousands  in  successful  use  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States,  producing 
water  for  thirsty  crops.  Get  the  facts. 
Ask  your  local  Pump  or  Engine  Man¬ 
ufacturer's  agent  for  details. 

Free  Illustrated  Literature 


JOHNSON  GEAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

921  Porker  St  .  Berkeley,  ColllorniA 
Please  send  me  FREE  Illustrated  Fojdef 
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WOODS 


ROTARY  CUTTER 
oh^  MOWER 


There's  a  SIZE  for  vour  farm  ^ 


FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cullers  in  60*,  1 
80",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy*  j 
draulic  lift  models.  They  cut,  shred, 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adds 
speed  to  every  farming  operation! 


Any  power  take-off) 
Heavy  safety  shield! 
Triple  V-belt  drivel 
All  Timken  bearings) 


See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 


WOOD  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  OREGON  * 


ILLINOIS 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  tabs 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  ©• 


UNION  CITY  SCHOOL  BUS  BODIES 
Available  on  Popular  type  chassis  at  all  times. 
TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  SOUTH  STREET 

DANBURY,  CONN.  PHONE:  8-5645 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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At  the  New  Jersey  Fruit  Meeting 


The  78th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
lew  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
lely  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  early 
list  month,  Clinton  D.  Carlough  who, 
Hith  his  father,  D.  J.  Carlough,  oper¬ 
ates  385  acres  of  apples  and  peaches 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and  Rock- 
l|  nd  County,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 

■  esident  and  Francis  A,  Raymaley, 

■  ho  is  connected  with  Seabrook 
I  arms,  near  Bridgeton,  was  elected 
I  ce-president  for  1953.  Arthur  J. 
I  arley,  New  Brunswick,  was  re- 
I  ectfod  secretary-treasurer . 

■  The  main  speaker  at  the  opening 
:ssiO«i  was  Roy  Battles,  assistant  to' 
fie  president  of  the  National  Grange, 
[e  emphasized  the  farmers’  responsi- 
lities  in  maintaining  adequate  food 

Induction  and  some  of  the  impor- 
■nt  problems  concerned  with  the 
■ee  enterprise  system.  The  need  for 
fix  reduction,  elimination  of  price 
nd  wage  controls,  the  failure  of 
iipport  prices  for  farm  commodities 
lid  the  increasing  power  of  organ- 
ed  labor  were  listed  as  some  of  the 
fiajor  problems  affecting  agriculture, 
esolutions  referring  to  several  of 
ese  problems  were  presented  and 
iopted  at  the  business  session. 

Apple  Spray  Recommendations 

“Tentative  Apple  Spraying 
ec»mmendations  for  1953”  was  the 
bject  presented  by  Prof.  Arthur  J. 
arley.  The  main  difference  be- 
i,-een  the  1952  and  1953  apple  spray- 
ig  recommendations  in  New  Jersey 
ill  be,  according  to  Prof.  Farley, 
n  increased  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
ie  new  fungicide,  Captan  (SR  406). 
ot  only  does  this  material  appear 
)  foe  an  effective  fungicide,  but 
pples  with  better  finish  have  been 
roducei  in  orchards  where  it  has 
een  used.  This  applies  particularly 
3  varieties  like  Golden  Delicious, 
tayman.  Grimes  and  other  varieties 
articularly  susceptible  to  russeting. 
lethoxychlor  will  be  suggested  for 
se  in  combination  with  lead  arsen- 
te  as  an  optional  mixture  for 
urculio  control.  Crab  341  and 
hyg*n  will  be  suggested  for  trial  as 
pple  fungicides  in  1953.  Crag  341 
as  Tseen  effective  against  apple  scab, 
ut  has  not  been  equal  to  Ferbam 
r  control  of  Brook’s  Fruit  Spot  and 
lack  Rot. 

Edwin  Gould,  from  the  West  Vir- 
nia  Station  at  Kearneysville,  dis¬ 
missed  some  of  his  apple  spraying 
xpenences  with  special  reference  to 
ield,  color  and  finish.  He  stated  that 
ie  greatest  need  of  the  fruit  in- 
ustry,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  prac- 
cal  spray  program  which  will  give 
ffective  control  of  insects  and  dis- 
jases  without  reducing  yield  or  caus- 
kg  injury  to  foliage  or  fruit  finish, 
ome  progress  in  that  direction  is 
eing  made, 'but  it  is  slow  because  of 
lie  many  complicated  problems  in¬ 
volved,  including  compatibility  be¬ 
tween  materials,  effect  of  weather 
Conditions,  and  various  methods  of 
pplication.  Parathion,  one  of  the 
ost  outstanding  insecticides  de- 
eloped  in  recent  years,  caused  in- 
try  to  fruit  finish  in  practically  all 
the  spray  mixtures  used  by  Dr. 
ould  in  1952.  Orthocide  406  was 
e  most  promising  new  fungicide 
sted  in  1952,  but  under  some  con- 
itions  caused  a  frog-eye  type  of 
vjury  to  the  leaves  of  Delicious, 
finesap  and  Stayman.  Its  effective- 
ess  far  the  control  of  sooty  blotch, 
fid  some  other  diseases,  also  is  un- 
.rtam. 


than  usual  in  New  Jersey  during 
1952.  The  so-called  black  spot  dis¬ 
ease  was  also  reported  to  be  more 
prevalent  during  the  past  season  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  No  effective  method 
of  control  has  been  developed  up  to 
date,  but  intensive  laboratory  studies 
are  being  made  to  isolate  the  or¬ 
ganism  and  determine  when  infec¬ 
tion  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Dr. 
Daines  expressed  some  uncertainty 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  Captan 
(SR  406)  in  connection  with  the 
control  of  blackspot,  black  rot  and 
sooty  blotch. 

At  the  peach  insect  and  disease 
session,  Dr.  Daines  reported  on  the 
work  being  done  on  peach  canker 
and  bacterial  spot.  Peach  canker  has 
been  present  in  southern  NewT  Jersey, 


and  other  coastal  plain  peach  grow¬ 
ing  areas  for  over  25  years,  and  has 
become  so  destructive  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  South  Jersey  that  a  special 
research  program  involving  a  re¬ 
search  fellowship  was  started  dur¬ 
ing  1952  under  Dr.  Daines’  super¬ 
vision.  Over  14  different  fungicides 
are  being  tested;  some  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  at  least  four  in  peach  or¬ 
chards,  in  an  effort  to  find  a  practi¬ 
cal  control  for  this  destructive  dis¬ 
ease.  Dr.  Daines,  reporting  on  the 
research  work  he  is  doing  on  bac¬ 
terial  spot,  stated  that  zinc  sulfate- 
lime  had  given  the  best  control  of 
any  of  the  materials  tested  over  a 
six-year  period.  During  that  period 
the  amount  of  infection  of  peaches 
sprayed  with  zinc  sulfate-lime  varied 
from  four  to  48  per  cent,  with  in¬ 
fection  of  peaches  on  check  trees 
during  the  same  period  varying  from 
18  to  58  per  cent. 


Dr.  Curtis  Mason,  plant  patholo¬ 
gist  with  the  Niagara  Chemical  Di¬ 
vision,  reported  on  experiments  in 
Arkansas  and  Illinois  involving  the 
use  of  copper  sulfate  for  bacterial 
spot  control.  Copper  sulfate,  at  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  in  100  gallons  of 
water,  applied  just  before,  during  or 
immediately  after  the  leaves  dropped 
in  the  Fall,  gave  very  promising  re¬ 
sults  in  these  tests.  The  importance 
of  applying  a  lime  spray  within  an 
hour,  or  as  soon  as  the  copper  sulfate 
spray  was  dry,  was  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Mason.  The  amount  of  hydrated 
lime  used  was  four  pounds  in  100 
gallons  of  water.  The  use  of  copper 
sulfate  without  a  lime  spray  shortly 
after  caused  severe  burning  of  the 
peach  wood,  and  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Thoroughness  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  proper  timing  of  both  the 
copper  sulfate  and  lime  sprays  were 
emphasized. 


} 


At  tke  Insect  and  Disease  Session 


Dr.  B„  F.  Driggers  of  the  New 
ersey  Station,  discussed  mite  con- 
ttoi  at  the  apple  insect  and  disease 
s*  :sion  and  pointed  out  that  Euro¬ 
pean  Red  Mite  appears  to  be  build- 
g-up  a  resistance  to  phosphate 
mpounds,  including  Parathion, 
PN-300  and  TEPP,  Among  the 
ost  effective  summer  miticides 
sted  by  Dr.  Driggers  in  1952  were 
N-lll,  Aramite,  Dimite  and  Ova- 
I’an.  He  recommended  the  use  of  an 
1  spray  during  the  delayed  dor- 
ant  period  to  kill  red  mite  in  the 
—32  stage,  and  delay  the  time  when 
^  summer  miticide  might  be  needed. 

kDr,  R.  H.  Daines,  also  of  the  New 
rsey  Station,  referred  particularly 
J 1  black  rot,  black  .spot  and  sooty 
|  tatch  at  the  apple  insect  and  dis¬ 
use  session.  Black  rot,  and  a  rela- 
yely  new  apple  disease  referred  to 
p  blackspot,  were  more  prevalent 
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Us 


get  FUNKG  hybrids 


bred  to  suit  your  soil  and  climate! 


Year  after  year— for  15  years— Funk  G  Hybrids  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  on  Hoffman  Proving  Grounds, 
right  in  your  local  area. 

Today,  you  can  be  sure  Hoffman-proved  Funk  G 
Hybrids  are  especially  adapted  to  your  kind  of  soil 
...your  weather  conditions... your  growing  season..., 
your  needs. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  also  give  you  these  bred-in  5  Star 
Qualities:  ★Faster  starting.  ★More  disease  resist¬ 


ance.  ★  Greater  standability.  ★  Better  drouth  resist¬ 
ance.  ★  Greater  insect  resistance. 

Funk  breeding  plus  Hoffman  proving  add  up  to  extra 
bushels  of  solid,  mature  corn— or  extra  tons  of  nutri¬ 
tious  silage— from  each  of  your  acres. 

This  year,  you’ll  be  safer  to  plant  a  hybrid  tested 
and  proved  right  for  your  area  in  your  area.  Plant 
Hoffman-proved  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We’ll  help  you 
choose  your  right  Funk  G  number  for  either  husking 
or  silage.  Order  your  seed  early! 


•  •  •  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent  for  FUNK  G  and  other  farm  seeds  ...  or  contact  us  direct  •  •  • 


fHoffman 

kJ  eadm  ceci 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


r 

|  FREE  BOOKLETS 

_ _ ~ 

1  Full  of  profit-making  facts!  Get  your 

Hii 

!  copies!  New  Hybrid  Corn  booklet  and 

latest  Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Book  tell 

|§§  ^ 

how  Funk  G  Hybrids  and  Hoffman 

Seeds  fit  your  farm  — give  you  bigger 

crops.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.  Box  3 1 

Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 

I 

1 

Mi 


Z5.„ 

2for$325 

postpaid 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


Special- by it  Gift  Offer! 

New  African  Violet 
Plant  Stand 


•  Holds  11  Plants 


Dr.  Driggers  reported  excellent 
control  of  curculio  and  oriental  fruit 
moth  on  peaches  with  EPN-300, 
Parathion  and  Metacide,  all  phos¬ 
phate  insecticides.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  spraying  young, 
non-bearing  blocks  of  peach  trees  for 
oriental  fruit  moth  control  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  build-up  of  moths  and 
larvae. 

Experiences  in  Apple  Marketing 

At  a  special  session  on  apples, 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Apple 
Institute,  R.  S.  Dillon,  Jr.,  of  Han¬ 
cock,  Md.,  discussed  some  of  his 
apple  production  and  marketing  ex¬ 
periences  in  Western  Maryland. 
Starting  with  an  apple  orchard  of  30 
acres  50  years  ago,  the  Dillon  family 
now  operates  3,000  acres  of  apples 
and  peaches.  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  carefully  planned  or¬ 
chard  replacement  program  to  elim¬ 
inate  unprofitable  varieties,  old  or 
weak  trees,  and  to  make  room  for 
new,  improved  varieties.  He  removed 
10,000  apple  trees  last  year  and  has 
planted  80,000  trees  since  1938. 

Apples,  Mr.  Dillon  said,  once  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity,  have  become  a 
luxury  item  as  a  fresh  fruit.  This 
change  in  the  attitude  of  consumers 
towards  fresh  apples  makes  it  more 
important  than  ever  to  grade,  pack 
and  merchandise  apples  as  a  luxury 
item.  The  need  for  apple  promotion 
has  increased  as  more  and  more 
items  appear  in  retail  stores. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  every  apple  grower,  Mr. 
Dillon  emphasized,  to  produce  the 
best  product  possible  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  per  bushel.  This  in¬ 
volves  increasing  yields  per  tree,  or 
per  acre,  elimination  of  poor  varie¬ 
ties  and  weak,  unproductive  trees, 
avoiding  unfavorable  orchard  sites, 
more  attention  to  pollination,  fer¬ 
tilization  and  good  orchard  manage¬ 
ment.  Chemical  thinning  has  been 
successful  in  the  Dillon  orchards, 
particularly  with  Golden  Delicious 
and  York  Imperial. 

Practical  Peach  Information 

David  L.  White,  of  Hartsville, 
S.  C.,  president  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Horticultural  Society,  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  talk 
on  his-  experiences  in  growing,  har¬ 


vesting  and  marketing  peaches  ovel 
a  period  of  30  years.  He  stated  thal 
the  peak  of  peach  production  iij  : 
South  Carolina  was  in  1945,  1946  ancl 
1947  when  the  movement  was  abou'l 
9,000  cars  per  year.  The  movemenl 
during  the  last  two  years  has  beer*] 
between  4,000  and  5,000  cars.  ThJ 
trend,  as  far  as  varieties  is  con-1 
cerned,  is  away  from  Elberta  tc! 
e  a  r  li  e  r  yellow-fleshed  varieties'! 

Mr.  White  tries  to  maintain  ail 
orchard  of  8,000  to  12,000  bearing 
trees  divided  among  four  to  fivrf! 
varieties,  ripening  from  June  1  tJ 
August  1.  He  is  a  firm  believer  iJ 
a  complete  fertilizer  mixture  includ-l 
ing  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash! 
magnesium,  manganese,  copper  anciil 
boron,  with  three  to  five  zinc  sulfate! 
sprays.  He  has  also  found  that  the! 
moisture  supply  is  a  limiting  factor! 
in  his  light,  sandy  soil  and  has! 
operated  irrigation  equipment  on! 
110  acres  during  the  last  six  seasons.! 
During  the  last  four  years  all  of  his§ 
sprays  have  been  applied  as  a  4X|< 
concentrate.  He  not  only  finds  it! 
more  economical,  but  also  has  had! 
less  insect  and  disease  injury  since! 
adopting  a  concentrate  spray  pro-! 
gram.  ; 

Horticultural  Citations 

Two  Horticultural  Citations  fori 
outstanding  service  to  New  Jersey! 
Horticulture  were  awarded:  one  to! 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Shepard,  Essex! 
County  Home  Agent,  for  her  active  ( 
interest  in  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 1 
motion  and  marketing  through  the! 
radio,  television,  press  and  demon-! 
strations;  and  one  to  Claries  H.jj 
Nissley,  Extension  Specialist  in! 
Vegetable  Crops  at  Rutgers  Univer-I 
sity  since  1917,  in  recognition  of  his! 
services  to  the  vegetable  industry  I 
over  a  period  of  35  years.  .1 

The  New  Jersey  Apple  and  Vege- 1 
table  Queens  with  their  courts  were  I 
guests  of  honor  at  the  Horticultural  I 
Society  Dinner.  The  Apple  Queen  is  I 
Margaret  (Peggy)  Eileen  Zee  of! 
Richwood,  and  her  attendants  were! 
Marion  B.  Twaddell,  of  Mount  Holly,  I 
and  Pauline  Marie  Schlechtweg  of! 
Freehold.  The  Vegetable  Queen  was! 
Mary  Nichol  of  Mullica  Hill,  and  her! 
attendants  were  Mercy  Denneler  of! 
Riverton,  and  Lucy  Nicolosi  of! 
Swedesboro. 

Arthur  J.  Farley.  I 


Reserve  a  special  plate  in 
your  garden  for  the  new 
INTERLAKEN  Seedless 
grape.  It’s  the  finest  grape 
we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  Developed  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Experimental 
Station,  it  is  a  white  grape 
of  wonderful  quality. 
Berries  are  crisp,  solid, 
sweet  and  can  be  eaten 
whole  like  California 
grapes.  Ripens  by  August 
15th.  Hardy. 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus¬ 
trian  Pinet,  Scotch  Pine, Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  Com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog,  write  Box20-A 


GARDEN  BOOK 


Kelly’s  new  1953  Catalog  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Hundreds  of  FRUITS,  BERRIES, 
ROSES,  ORNAMENTAL  and  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES  are  shown  in 
their  natural  colors.  It’s  FREE.  Send  post¬ 
card  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Xut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
Xew  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
Jine.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridae  Nurseries,  Bx  RII3,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Allen's  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  MARCROSS,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  CARMELCROSS,  HOOSIER  GOLD,  GRANT, 
LINCOLN,  LEE,  GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST. 

Our  Quality  Seed  Pays  Off  At  Harvest  Time. 
HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 
BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  FREE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  Pays  Well.  Free 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA.  Circulars.  Unadilla  Nursery  Farms  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

ffA&mrsffDs 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  PLANTED  NORTH  STAR? 

It’s  the  famous  early  hybrid  so  attractive  in  appearance  and 
with  texture  and  flavor  comparable  to  the  best  mid-season 
varieties.  It’s  early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking)  and 
the  yields  are  enormous.  The  vigorous  seed  may  be  planted 
in  cold  soil,  and  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well  under  ad¬ 
verse  growing  conditions. 

North  Star  Corn  Is  only  one  of  the  many  better  vegetables 
and  flowers  developed  by  Harris  Seeds  here  at  Moreton  Farm. 
You’ll  find  them  honestly  described-  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS’  NORTH  STAR  SWEET  CORN  1953  CATALOC  7  WV  Trndtj 


Tests  on  Soil 

A  recent  report  from  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  at  New  Haven  mentions 
that  in  one  field  experiment,  vary¬ 
ing  rates  of  five  soil  conditioner 
chemicals  were  compared  on  plots 
of  snap  beans.  Other  plots  received 
manure  treatments  while  still  others, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  received 
neither  soil  conditioner  nor  manure. 
Two  of  the  soil  conditioners  used  are 
now  on  the  market,  three  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  Yield  in¬ 
creases  from  the  commercially  avail¬ 
able  compounds  were  slight  to  none 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  of 
the  experimental  materials  gave 
yield  increases  as  high  as  15  per 
cent. 

Some-  facts  were  also  discovered 
about  the  effect  of  conditioners  on 
different  kinds  of  Connecticut  soil. 
In  general,  conditioners  work  b*est 
on  soils  with  high  clay  content. 
However,  in  a  test  on  lettuce  grow¬ 
ing  on  three  different  types  of  soils, 
varying  greatly  in  clay  content,  the 
conditioner  used  proved  most  effec¬ 
tive  on  a  loamy  sand,  containing  the 
lowest  amount  of  clay.  At  a  4,000 
pound  per  acre  rate,  a  yield  in¬ 
crease  of  325  per  cent  was  obtained 
on  that  soil.  Dr.  C.  L.  W.  Swanson  in 
charge  of  the  tests  believes  this  may 
have  been  due  to  the  kind  of  clay  in 
this  soil,  it  being  perhaps  more  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  binder  for  the  conditioner. 
Also,  conditioners  are  able  to  con¬ 
dense  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  unusually  high  rate  of  appli¬ 
cation  may  have  improved  the 
moisture  conditions  in  the  soil.  On 
an  actual  weight  basis,  the  soil 
highest  in  clay  produced  more 
lettuce,  but  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  was  not  as  great.  In  this  trial, 
manure  treatments  also  increased 
yields  but  not  as  much  as  the 
heavier  rates  of  conditioners. 


•tsa 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Conditioners  i 

Tests  also  revealed  that  with! 
present  methods  for  applying  liquids! 
to  field  soils,  the  use  of  conditioners  I 
in  liquid  form  is  not  practical.  At  a  I 
1,000  pound  per  acre  rate,  the  con- 1 
ditioner  plugs  up  the  spray  nozzle  I 
so  that  application  is  just  about  im- 1 
posssible.  Also,  since  conditioners  I 
are  not  very  soluble  in  water,  large! 
amounts  of  water  must  be  used.  On  I 
the  other  hand,  applying  the  dry  I 
powder  form  with  a  fertilizer  dis- 1 
tributor  was  found  to  be  easy  and  I 
effective. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  high  I 
rates  of  conditioner  application  re- 1 
pressed  plant  growth  and  resulted  in  I 
lower  yields.  Soil  conditioners  are! 
essentially  plastics  and  with  high  I 
rates,  the  soil  becomes  “plasticized.”  I 
Some  of  the  conditioner  stays  on  the  I 
surface,  binding  soil  particles  to- 1 
gether  into  a  gummy,  gooey  mass.  I 
When  this  mass  dries,  hard  clods  are  I 
formed.  High  rates  of  application! 
also  appear  to  retard  germination. 

Anyone  wishing  to  read  the  full  I 
report  may  receive  it  by  requesting! 
a  copy  of  the  November  issue  of! 
“Frontiers  of  Plant  Science”  from! 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi-I 
ment  Station,  P.  O.  Box  1106,  New! 
Haven. 


«y/i  II  Not  \  'j 
Tip 

or  Tilt 


I  10  Movable  Arms 
|  Helps  Plants  to  Thrive 

Here’s  the  wonderful  new  way  to  show 
off  your  African  Violets  and  other  house 
plants.  This  beautiful  plant  stand  is  40 
inches  high.  Built  of  the  finest  all-steel 
construction  with  lasting  green  or 
enamel  white  finish  (your  choice) 
Movable  arms  extend  6  to  12  inches 
from  center  shaft,  so  plants  get  more 
sun  and  air  and  grow  as  never  before. 
Takes  up  little  floor  space.  Easy  to 
clean.  Use  indoors  or  out.  Now  only 
$14.95  plus  $1.00  for  postage,  handling. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  C.  O.  D.’s 
welcome.  Orders  shipped  immediately — 
same  day  they  arrive!  Your  complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed  of  course.  A 
wonderful  gift  for  any  plant  lover. 

H.  C.  PAULK,  Dept.  60-A 

804  KANSAS  AVE.,  TOPEKA  KANSAS 


Name 


I 

I  Address 
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SEED 
CATALOG 

PI W*  W  All  the  famous  Burpee 
Brse'tE  E  Hybrid  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  128  pages  gar¬ 
den  information;  hundreds  of  pictures 
many  in  color.  Money-saving  specials. 
The  leading  American  seed  catalog! 


BURPEE  SEEDS  CROW 


TOMATO 

Enjoy  the  biggest,  perfectly  smooth,  round, 
scarlet-red  tomatoes  you  ever  saw !  Tremen¬ 
dous,  thick-meated  fruits,  so  heavy  they  often 
weigh  over  1  lb.  each.  Superb  quality  and  extra 
delicious.  Wonderful  for  salads. 

Because  they  are  Hybrids,  plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer  season. 
Unequalled  for  the  home  garden.  Wins  prizes 
at  the  fairs,  always  gets  top  market  prices. 
SPECIAL  —  For  a  limited  time  only,  we’ll  mail  you 
lO  Seeds  FREE— send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to 
have  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  only  $1. 
EXTRA  SPECIAL — Hybrid  Tomato  Garden:  Giant  Big  Boy  Hybrids, 
famous  BurpeeHybrids  andalsothe  extra-early  Burpeeana  Hybrids. 
All  3  Pkts.,  value  $1.30,  for  $1-  Send  dollar  bills  at  our  risk. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

497  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 

Motor  Trucks  .  . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


ee  HOW  MUCH  work  you  can  do 

with  a  McCormick  Farmall  Cub 


►LOW  up  to  ZVi  acres  a  day.  Your 
toice  of  the  following  direct-connected 
lows:  One  and  two-way  moldboard 
flows,  front  and  rear-mounted  disk 
[lows,  and  a  two-disk  harrow  plow. 

IISK  from  12  to  20  acres  a  day. 

thoose  from  three  harrows  — rear-mount- 
1,  single -cut  harrow;  trail-behind  single- 
|ut  harrow;  and  tandem  disk  harrow. 

•LANT  from  8  to  15  acres  daily. 

Ifour  choice  of  one -row  front  -  mounted 
Irill  planters,  two-row  rear-mounted 
tlanter.  or  two-row  trail-behind  planter. 

IR1LL  up  to  20  acres  a  day.  Your 

Lhoice  of  plain  or  fertilizer  grain  drills. 

lULTIVATE  6  to  12  acres  a  day 

jvith  one -row  cultivator  that  can  be  raised 
md  lowered  with  hydraulic  Farmall 
Touch -Control. 

lOW  12  to  15  acres  a  day  with 

dde-mounted  mower  with  either  AVi  or 

>-foot  cutcerbar. 

>RIND  up  to  30  tons  of  feed  daily 

with  a  McCormick  hammer  mill  sized  for 
the  Farmall  Cub.  Also,  operate  shelters, 
tumps,  elevators  and  any  other  belt- 
Iriven  machine  using  up  to  9Vi  belt 
irsepower. 

IO  DOZENS  OF  OTHER  JOBS.  Pull 

trail-behind  implements  sized  for  the 
7armall  Cub;  dig  post  holes;  saw  wood; 
spray;  haul  manure  and  feed;  level  and 
;rade  drives;  move  and  level  dirt,  sand, 
travel. 

o  handle  these  varied  jobs  at 
>ven  greater  speed,  choose  the  more 
>owerful  Farmall  Super  A  and  its  matched 
dcCormick  equipment.  If  your  row-crop 
lacreage  is  large,  you  may  prefer  the  2-row, 
hplow  Farmall  Super  C. 


Plow  on  hour  on  three  quarts  of  gas  with  a  Farmall  Cub  and  mounted  moldboard  plow.  Notice  how 
much  less  fuel  you  use  on  all  your  light  work.  Proper  balance  between  engine  power  and  tractor  weight 
provides  more  pull  power  at  the  drawbar. 


Speed  disking  with  a  Farmall  Cub  and 
mounted  harrow  that  works  a  5 -foot  strip  of 
ground.  Hydraulic  Touch-Control  lifts,  lowers,  and 
regulates  working  depth  of  harrow  and  lifts  it  over 
ditches  or  soft  spots.  Handles  easily  in  tight  corners 
. . .  transports  in  high  gear. 


Plant  many  row  crops  with  this  two-row,  rear- 
mounted  planter  that  works  with  both  Farmall  Cub 
and  Super  A  tractors.  Big  capacity  combination  hop¬ 
pers  with  interchangeable  bottoms  plant  cotton, 
corn,  peanuts,  and  most  vegetables  accurately.  Row 
spacing  can  be  set  from  20  to  40  inches. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  Farmall  Cub  with  your  choice  of 
matched  McCormick  equipment.  See  how  you  get  big  tractor  features  .  . .  dollar- 
saving  versatility  ...  in  a  convenient-size  "power  package"  by  choosing  a  Farmall 
Cub  tractor.  The  Cub  gives  you  hydraulic  implement  control,  quick-change  im¬ 
plement  mounting,  and  many  other  big  tractor  features.  Make  a  date  for  a  Farmall 
Cub  field  trial,  today! 


For  complete  details  on  Farmall  Cub,  Super  A  or  Super  C  tractors,  write  for  free  illustrated 
catalog.  Address  International  Harvester  Co.,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  7,  III. 
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ROBSON 

Seneca  Chief 

HYBRID  YELLOW 

SWEET  CORN 


best 

freezer 

variety 
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Sweet  V  tender  .  .  .  it's 
the  best  tasting  sweet 
com  ever!  Best  for  freez¬ 
ing  too!  Deep  kernel, 
small  cob.  Holds  in  eat¬ 
ing  condition  on  stalk 
longer  than  any  other 
variety . lb.  *1.10 
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3  packages  of  seeds ^ 
of  unusual  flowers 
GIVEN  FREE  with  purchase 
1  lb.  SENECA  CHIEF  at 
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g  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
B  Box  306,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

I  Q  Send  me  special  introductory 
offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

I  □  Send  me  FREE  CATALOG. 


Nam*. 


■ 

s 

£  Addrmi. 
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BOTH 

,  FREE! 

2  BIG  BERRY  BOOKS 

A  FREE  subscription  to  “Better  Berries’*  plus  our 
44  page  ’S3  Catalog  giving  complete  planting  in¬ 
structions  for  all  varieties  Strawberries  and  Blue¬ 
berries.  Also  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Fruit  &  Nut 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Write:- 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  52,  MD. 


FREE!  Stern’s  1953 
Spring  Catalog 

New  ideas  for 

your  garden 

STERN’S  NURSERIES' 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES** 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  CDCIT 
and  cony  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  r  I»  1 1 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  453,  Rockford.  ILL 


NEW  GRAPES 


dew  fnterfaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  tfian 
California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 

Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens 
Atig  f5.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also  nuts, 
fruits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

365  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

The  living  seTT-repairing  fence.  For  ornament,  erosion 
control,  windbreak,  snow  fence,  other  uses.  A  rapid 
grower.  Rarse  from  seed.  Free  planting  guide. 
WOOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY,  Norway  TB,  Michigan 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


<.TRAORf’INARV 

wpeeanaEarly 


ASTERS 


Beautiful  Flowers,  even  where 

other  kinds  have  failed  for  years 

ENTIRELY  A  new  sensation  with  so  much 
NEW  vigor  the  plants  bloom  weeks 
-TV|  g-  earlier— escaping  plant  diseases. 
9  1  TLt  Big  double  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across 
—crimson,  rose,  pink,  blue,  violet,  purple,  white, 
mixed.  Plants  are  very  erect,  base-branching, 
with  extra  strong  stems  20  in.  tall.  Burpeeana 
Early  Asters  were  created  on  Burpee’s  Flora- 
dale  Farms  after  years  of  research,  so  everyone 
may  now  enjoy  this  favorite  American  flower. 
ORDER  TODAY — Special,  GO  Seeds  lOc  post¬ 
paid.  For  a  larger  planting,  Pkt.  (150  seeds)  25c; 
1/16  Ounce  $1 — send  cash  at  our  risk. 

Big  1953  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE 

See  lovely  new  colors  in  Burpee  Zinnias, 
many  more  new  and  better  flowers  created 
by  Burpee,  also  Burpee  Hybrid  Vegetables. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

496  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to  6 
In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22  for 
52  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

4-yr.  old  American  Arborvltae, 

Red  Pine,  White  Spruce;  5-yr.  old 
Balsam  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  all  25  for 
$3.  (West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c). 

Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Tlept.  RN-1 13  Fryeburg,  Maine 


MUSSER 


GROW  XMAS 
T.r.y  TREES 

We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 
land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20-A 

FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  PA. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

Transplants  and  seedlings 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Wultiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  prfce  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-53I-A,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  300-$  1.35; 
500-SI. 85:  IOOO-$2.95;  3000-S5.50,  postpaid:  6000 

(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER 


Large  Tracts  of  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Spruce  Preferred. 

Also  Hardwood.  Best  of  References  Furnished. 
Write  P.  0.  BOX  793,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


CALW0NDER 

Most  Popular  Large  Early  Pepper 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

Large  Size  •  Thick  Meat  •  Big  and  Early  Yield 

This  handsome  pepper  with  its  biocky  shape  and  dark,  shiny 
green  skin  which  turns  bright  red  when  ripe,  is  a  week 
earlier  than  California  Wonder.  By  far  the  best  pepper  for 
Northeastern  conditions  because  it  produces  much  larger 
yields  in  this  area.  Ours  is  the  finest  stoek  available,  being 
outstanding  for  vigor  of  plants  and  uniformity  of  the  fruits. 
AVAILABLE  IN  SEED,  SEEDLINGS  OR  TRANSPLANTS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1953  CATALOG  vm  Amchj 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Three  of  Pennsylvania’s  10  1952 
National  4-H  award  winners  were 
presented  with  cash  scholarships  as 
added  prizes  at  the  recent  31sj;  annu¬ 
al  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 
Arlene  E.  Landis,  (20)  Pipersville, 
Bucks  County,  girls’  record  winner, 
and  Lorraine  Eshleman  (16),  Leba¬ 
non,  Lebanon  County,  poultry  pro¬ 
ject  winner,  each  got  $300  scholar¬ 
ships  as  national  winners.  Joseph  R. 
Hartle,  Jr.,  (19)  Bellefonte,  boys’ 
lea  dership  winner,  got  a  $150 
scholarship  for  a  second  place  in  the 
national  finals. 

Other  State  winners  were  Harriett 
Adams,  Avella,  and  D.  Leroy  Mor¬ 
gan,  Bridgeville,  both  Washington 
County;  Sara  N.  Me  Alpine  and 
Idalee  Wells  Leeper,  both  Belle 
Vernon,  Westmoreland  County;  Jo¬ 
anne  Altemus,  Homer  City,  Indiana 
County;  Charles  Mashtaler,  Chalfont, 
Bucks  County,  and  Margaret  A. 
Hartle  (Joseph’s  sister),  Bellefonte. 

Six  new  outbreaks  of  V.  E.  (vesi¬ 
cular  exanthema)  disease  of  swine 
have  been  recently  found  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  all  on  farms  in  Bucks  and 
Delaware  Counties,  adjacent  to 
Philadelphia  where  uncooked  city 
garbage  is  fed  to  the  animals.  This 
makes  a  total  of  eight  such  farms 
now  under  strict  quarantine  against 
movement  of  hogs  to  and  from  the 
farm  except  for  immediate  slaughter. 
Not  a  single  outbreak  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  date,  however,  on  any 
Pennsylvania  farm  except  where  un¬ 
cooked  garbage  is  fed.  Spread  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  such  feeding  when  gar¬ 
bage  contains  uncooked  pork  refuse 
coming  from  diseased  animals. 


Five  contestants  and  two  alter¬ 
nates  for  the  4-H  tractor  driving 
contest  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  January  12-16  were  re¬ 
cently  selected  in  eliminations. 
The  five  w’ho  qualified  were 
Thomas  Dunlap,  Jersey  Shore, 
Clinton  County;  Roger  Dreisbach, 
Lehighton,  Carbon  County;  Byron 
Carson,  Pleasantville,  Forest  County; 
Sam  Smith,  Mill  Creek,  Huntingdon 
County,  and  John  Mertz,  Kutztown, 
Berks  County.  The  alternates  are:  J. 
Earl  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Pipersville,  Bucks 
County,  and  Myron  Rudy,  State 
College,  Centre  County. 


A  total  of  584  feeder  calves 
grossed  a  total  record  price  of 
$71,600  at  the  recent  12th  annual 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Assn,  feeder  calf  sale  at 
Waynesburg  in  Greene  County. 
Many  of  the  animals  were  purchased 
by  4-H  Club  members  for  their  live¬ 
stock  projects  during  the  ensuing 
year  when  the  animals  will  be  fat¬ 
tened  for  market. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts,  Donald 
Smith,  Falls  Creek,  Jefferson  County, 
was  re-elected  president;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  is  Stanley  Hamilton,  Millerton, 
Tioga  County;  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  is  William  C.  Campbell, 
Armagh,  Indiana  County.  Directors 
are:  Curtis  Basehore,  Bethel,  Berks 
County;  W.  Clayton  Jester,  Bigler- 
ville,  Adams  County;  Francis  Pettit, 
Washington,  Washington  County; 
Donald  De  Otte,  Stroudsburg,  Mon¬ 
roe  County;  Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport, 
Potter  County;  and  John  Phillips, 
North  East,  Erie  County. 


Regarded  by  many  as  “The  Father 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show”, 
E.  S.  Bayard,  for  55,  years  editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  (formerly 
the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer), 
died  recently  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
within  one  month  of  85  years  of 
age  and  had  served  the  publications 
for  63  years. 

“Ed”  Bayard  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  first  Farm  Show  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  arrange  that  show  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1917  in  Harrisburg.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Breeders’ 
Assn,  for  many  years,  he  had  advo¬ 
cated  a  free  educational  exhibit  in 
connection  with  annual  meetings  of 
agricultural  organizations.  Two  other 
members  of  that  group  are  still  liv¬ 


ing  —  E.  K.  Hibshman  of  State 
College  and  Henry  E.  Klugh  of 
Paxtang. 


The  Bonnie  Blacks  paraded  in 
purple  at  the  Southeast  Pennsylvania 
Fat  Stock  Show  recently  held  at 
Lancaster.  The  grand  champion  steer 
honor  over  all  breeds  was  awarded 
to  a  top  quality  Angus  exhibited  by 
Wilbur  Erb  of  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster 
County.  Reserve  steer  honor  of  the 
show  went  to  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
owned  by  Cliants  Fehnel,  Easton, 
Northampton  County. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Farm  prices  have  not  changed  re¬ 
cently  to  any  great  extent.  Chickens 
were  down  about  a  month  ago  but 
are  up  to  as  high  as"  '30  cents  for 
heavy  hens,  with  heavy  springers 
considerably  higher.  Recently  a  local 
farmer  sent  a  bunch  of  R.  I.  Red 
cockerels  to  the  public  auction  and 
they  brought  38  cents  a  pound  and 
averaged  $2.80  each  liveweight. 
Pullets  from  the  same  lot  of  birds 
only  brought  28  cents.  Personally  I 
think  the  pullets  would  have  been 
much  the  better  eating  of  the  two. 

Local  stores  are  paying  60  cents 
for  eggs;  they  are  five  to  eight 
and  10  cents  higher  at  egg  auctions. 
Veals  are  30  to  35  cents  a  pound  at 
livestock  auctions  and  small  pigs  are 
bringing  $10  and  $12  each. 

Fredonia,  Pa.,  a  little  village  in 
Mercer  County  and  perhaps  little 
known  outside  of  the  county,  has 
put  its  name  on  the  map  the  past 
year,  largely  because  of  the  Jamie¬ 
son  Grist  Mill  of  that  place. 

The  Jamieson  Mill,  which  has  been 
in  operation  as  a  general  grist  mill 
and  feed  store  for  a  generation  or 
more,  has  of  late  years  branched  out 
into  the  buying  of  grain  until  it  is 
the  center  of  the  biggest  grain  mar¬ 
ket  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  mak¬ 
ing  Mercer  County  one  of  the  top 
agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 
The  Jamieson  Mill  which  was  owned 
for  many  years  by  the  late  Robert 
Jamieson  and  his  sons  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  the  two  sons, 
William  and  John  Jamieson,  who 
handle  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels 
of  wheat  a  year,  more  than  any  other 
market  in  this  section  and  possibly 
more  than  any  other  single  market 
in  the  State. 

At  least  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
buckwheat  raised  in  the  United 
States  is  handled  at  the  mill  and 
improvements  are  being  added  to 
make  it  the  center  for  the  soybean 
industry  and  a  boost  for  the  corn 
industry.  The  improvement  consisted 
of  four  new  elevators  equipped  with 
driers  to  aid  in  the  care  of  soybeans 
and  corn  for  marketing.  The  eleva¬ 
tors  will  be  75  feet  high  and  the 
drying  tanks  50  feet  high.  The  corn 
ears  and  the  soybeans  will  be  pro¬ 
cessed  in  the  drying  tanks. 

The  grand  champion  steer  at  the 
recent  4-H  and  FFA  Livestock  Show 
and  Sale  in  Pittsburgh  was  a  pure¬ 
bred  Hereford,  sired  by  a  bull  used 
at  the  Western  Penna.  Artificial 
Breeders  Cooperative  Assn.  at 
Clarion.  The  steer  weighed  1,110 
pounds  and  was  sold  at  $1.81  a 
pound.  The  owner  who  exhibited 
and  fed  out  this  steer  was  Thomas 
McChesney,  age  14,  of  Westmoreland 
County.  This  calf,  along  with  several 
others  that  have  done  well  in  their 
classes  during  the  past  Fall  at  a 
number  of  fairs,  shows  that  calves 
produced  by  artificial  insemination 
can  be  of  real  show  quality  as  well 
as  produce  plenty  of  beef. 

The  corn  crop,  which  was  better 
than  most  people  expected  this  sea¬ 
son,  has  been  practically  all  picked 
and  stored  away  in  cribs  or  other 
buildings  away  from  the  weather. 
Last  year,  and  many  other  years, 
saw  much  corn  in  the  fields  this 
time  of  year,  but  farmers  had  plenty 
of  dry  weather  this  Fall  and  they 
made  good  use  of  it  by  getting  their 
corn  picked  in  record  time.  Many 
farmers  did  not  have  enough  storage 
space  and  had  to  store  some  of  it  in 
other  buildings  or  temporary  make¬ 
shifts,  but  it  is  now  being  ground 
and  fed  to  livestock  at  a  lively .  clip. 

Plummer  McCullough 
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Live -Action  with  Hy-Trol 

★  EXTRA  POWER... With  Great 
New  “Red  Tiger”  Engine .. . 

Ford’s  Greatest  Tractor  Engine 

★  NEW  LIVE  PTO* 

★  A  BIGGER,  HEAVIER,  MORE 
RUGGED  TRACTOR 

★  A  NEW  HIGH  IN  COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE,  SAFETY 

And  a  LOW  FORD  PRICE,  too 


COPYRIGHT  1953,  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


*Sold  Separately 


Here’s  the  new  Golden  Jubilee  Model 
Ford  Tractor  now  on  display  at  the  show¬ 
room  of  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer. 

It  is  bigger,  huskier,  more  powerful  — 
latest  and  finest  product  of  a  half  century 
of  Ford  Tractor  engineering  experience 
and  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  manu¬ 
facturing  over  2  million  farm  tractors. 

It  stands  out  in  comparison  with  all 
tractors  regardless  of  price  for  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  its  work  quickly  and  well  —  to 
operate  safely,  smoothly,  dependably  and 
economically  —  and  to  make  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  of  farming  jobs  easier  to  do. 


We  cordially  invite  you  to  see  this  new 
and  more  powerful  Ford  Tractor  without 
delay;  we’re  sure  you  will  agree  it’s  well 
worth  a  special  trip  to  town.  - , 

See  its  advanced  Live- Action  Hydraulic 
System  with  Hy-Trol.  See  its  new  Live 
Power  Take-off.*  See  its  great  new  over¬ 
head  valve  Ford  “Red  Tiger”  engine, 
which  makes  possible  such  remarkable 
performance  at  such  low  cost. 

In  short,  find  out  for  yourself  all  of 
the  many  good  reasons  why  this  new 
Golden  Jubilee  Model  can  truthfully  be 
called,  “Today’s  Most  Modern  Tractor.” 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 
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SOLD  DIRECT*  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

AS  LOW  AS 


Saves  over  5100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Much  more  on  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  525 .  saving  (or  you. 


Sizes  (or  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers.  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
withoutwaste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


non  mow  wnovikiA  ikj  as  ctatcc 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-C  lad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


Harris’  New  Moreton  Hybrid  Tomato 


HARRIS  StfDS- 

WE’VE  DONE  IT! 

BRED  AN  EARLY  TOMATO  WITH  THE  QUALITY  AND 
SIZE  OF  MAIN  CROP  VARIETIES) 

This  is  what  you  have  been  asking  for,  but  it  has  taken  years 
of  intelligent  breeding  work  to  accomplish  it.  Two  years  ago 
it  looked  as  if  we  had  succeeded,  and  enthusiastic  reports  on 
its  performance  from  growers  in  various  sections  this  past 
summer  confirm  our  results  here  at  Moreton  Farm. 

Fruits  are  large  (6  to  7  oz;s.),  globe  shape,  solid,  meaty 
and  of  delicious  sweet  flavor.  The  crop  ripens  early  and 
continues  to  produce  excellent  fruit  well  into  the  late 
tomato  season.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

""1953  CATALOG  iww  Aemhj  — 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 


ffliL 

0HN  COOPER  CO.  301 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  AH 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
’round  uses' — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor, 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

■i—  ii  i  i  Motor  coupling  included. 


In  the  Country  of  the  Plain  People 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

It  was  light  outside  the  Dietz  farm 
home  from  illumination  over  the 
turkey  yard;  there  was  also  light 
within  the  dwelling  in  the  bright 
kitchen  and  in  the  way  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dietz  said  quietly,  “We  read 
religious  things.” 

Family  Farms  Near  Harrisburg 

Following  their  directions  to 
Manada  Creek,  we  found  Alva 
Saufley  and  learned  that  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Manada  Creek  water¬ 
shed  district.  The  creek  floods  a  lot, 
he  said,  and  flood  control  and  soil 
conservation  can  go  hand  in  hand  on 
it.  Mr.  Saufley  has  a  nice  50-cow 
dairy,  all  registered  Jerseys,^  and  22 
milking.  The  1951  DHIA  average 
was  8,200  pounds  of  5.3  per  cent  milk 
and  457  pounds  butterfat. 

This  farm  is,. a  true  family  farm. 
Mrs.  Saufley  is  active  in  Farm 
!  Women  and  the  four  Saufley 

I  children  —  Sonya,  Beverly,  Audrey 


Mr.  and  Mrf.  C.  E.  Cassel  of  Brook- 
side  Livestock  Farm  in  Hummels- 
town  are  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Dauphin  County  Ex¬ 
tension  Association. 

and  Leon,  have  all  been  active  in 
4-H  work  and  farm  work. 

From  there,  we  continued  on  up 
the  Manada  Creek  road  until  we 
came  to  the  Brookside  Farm  of  C.  E. 
Cassel.  The  Cassels  —  father  and 
partner-son  Earl  —  also  operate  a 
dairy,  90  registered  Guernseys.  All 
of  their  140  acres,  except  40  of 
permanent  pasture  and  a  little  wood¬ 
land,  is  double-cropped;  even  thriv¬ 
ing  alfalfa  stands  are  plowed  under, 
then  followed  by  corn  and  oats,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Earl  said,  they  “do  not  buy 
much  nitrogen  fertilizer  —  it  is 
cheaper  to  grow  it.”  The  Cassels 
bought  their  farm  in  1920,  and  had 
Holsteins  and  hogs  at  first.  The 
swine  business,  was  good  until  the 
market  for  lard  went  bad  and  then 
the  dairy  herd  was  enlarged.  Guern¬ 
seys  were  introduced  in  1935  to  take 
advantage  of  an  improved  milk  mar¬ 
ket.  Just  a  small  herd  of  Chester 
White  swine  is  kept  now. 

Brookside  is  another  typical  family 
farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassel  and  their 
son  operate  it  with  the  help  of  one 
hired  man.  And  growing  up  on  the 
farm  and  working  at  it  is  a  third 
generation,  the  four  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Cassel. 

The  next  morning,  found  our  way 
back  to  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
Middletown,  the  oldest  town  in 
Dauphin  County.  Here  we  stopped 
at  Bryn  Coed  (Welsh  for  “hills  and 
trees”),  the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  was 
a  cow  tester  in  Clearfield  when  they 
bought  their  farm  in  1933.  Jerseys 


became  the  breed  and  the  milk  was  : 
sold  raw  —  and  still  is  today,  20 
years  later,  on  four  retail  routes. 

There  are  300  acres  on  the 
Williams’  farm;  200  are  tillable.  Con¬ 
tour  and  strip  cropping  have  been 
practiced  for  many  years.  Two 
trench  silos  are  used  to  store  winter 
feed;  they  were  dug  out  in  the 
Summer  of  1949  after  a  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  two  upright  silos.  Although 
the  trenches  are  not  lined,  they  have 
made  good  economical  storage.  The  r> 
herd  of  60  milking  Jerseys  averaged 
over  450  pounds  of  butterfat  in  1951.  ; 

Into  Lancaster  County 

We  drove  onward  from  the  ; 
Williams’  farm  down  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  by  neat  white  barns  <■ 
and  into  Mt.  Joy,  where  we  spotted 
the  Musser  Leghorn  farms  and 
stopped  in.  The  Musser  brothers, 
Martin  and  Henry,  started  farming  j 
in  19 1$.  Production  of  White  Leg-  < 
horn  chicks  is  the  chief  business,  j 
but  a  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock- 
Heavy  White  cross  is  being  bred  up 
and  hatched,  too.  Over  30,000  breed¬ 
ers  are  kept  and  over  a  million 
chicks  are  sold  each  year. 

Near  the  Musser  farm  is  the 
Florin  Farm  Hatchery,  owned  by 
J.  M.  and  A.  M.  Wolgemuth.  Here 
30,000  birds  of  both  laying  and  meat 
strains  are  bred  for  the  production 
of  hatching  eggs.  The  “specialized 
Vantress  meat  cross,”  an  improved 
Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross,  is 
featured  in  the  breeding  program. 

From  there  we  drove  on  south¬ 
ward  past  dairy,  poultry,  livestock 
and  tobacco  farms.  We  turned  up  a 
road  by  a  pleasing  stream  and  came 
upon  Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm. 
Joseph  Hook  bought  this  farm  in 
1940;  Herman  Ginder  is  his  operat¬ 
ing  partner.  There  are  130  acres  in 
the  farm  on  which  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle,  Hamshire  swine 
and  Southdown  sheep  are  bred. 
Corn,  tobacco,  potatoes,  wheat  and 
mixed  hay  are  grown  in  rotation; 
alfalfa  is  used  for  hay  and  La- 
dino  clover  and  orchard  grass  for 
pasture.  Only  corn  silage  has  been 
made  so  far  —  the  12x45  foot  silo 
was  filled  by  only  seven  acres  this 
year  —  but  Mr.  Ginder  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  ensiling  some  grass. 

The  senior  Peaceful  Meadow  sire, 
“Wee  Joe  Sanar”,  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  at  the  1951  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  The  first-stanchion  cow  right 
now  is  “Vanlure  Posch  Wayne  Boon”, 
grand  champion  as  a  three-year  old 
at  the  1952  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  As  we  left  the  Peaceful 
Meadow  Farm,  we  thought  to  our¬ 
selves:  “A  fine  farm,  well  run.” 

We  continued  southward  through 
rich  farmlands  to  the  county  seat  at 
Lancaster,  oldest  inland  town  in 
the  United  States.  Here  we  saw  the 
farmers’  market,  the  grave  of  abo¬ 
litionist  Thaddeus  Stevens  (“Equal¬ 
ity  of  Man  before  his  Creator”),  and 
saw  black,  horsedrawn  carriages  of 
the  plain  Amish  people  move,  almost 
beautifully,  over  the  pleasant  farm¬ 
lands.  We  saw,  too,  plain  churches 
and  many  roadside  signs  reading, 
“Believe  on  the  Lord  .  .  .  .”. 

Mr.  Elmer  Musser,  just  outside 
Lancaster,  was  glad  .to  show  us  his 
farm.  His  corn  yield  was  “very  good” 
this  past  year;  it  is  used  for  Poland 


These  neat  buildings  are  on  the  farm  of  A.  B.  C.  Williams,  in  York  Springs, 
Adams  County.  The  corn  field,  in  the  foreground,  has  been  sown  to  a  winter 
grain  crop.  In  front  of  the  two  upright  silos  is  a  100 -foot  long  surface  silo 
filled  with  corn  and  covered  with  sawdust. 
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‘Y'OU'LL  speed  up  every  power  job,  increase  the  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency  of  your  equipment,  and  boost  your 
profits  with  an  all-new  John  Deere  "50"  or  "60"  Tractor. 

In  their  livelier,  more  flexible  power  ; ; .  their  new  "live" 
power  shaft  and  "live"  hydraulic  Powr-Trol  .  .  .  their 
quick-change  wheel  tread  .  .  .  their  effortless  steering  and 
many  other  major  engineering  advancements  and  im¬ 
provements,  these  heavy-duty  2-  and  3-plow  tractors  step 
up  performance  in  many  new  ways. 


With  their  new  power,  six  forward  speeds, 
and  "live"  hydraulic  Powr-Trol,  these  new 
tractors  save  time  and  eliminate  wasted  effort 
in  getting  to  the  job  or  working  in  the  field. 
About  the  only  time  you  need  leave  the  trac¬ 
tor  seat  is  to  open  and  close  field  gates. 
Shown  above  is  a  "60"  with  the  John  Deere 
Wheel-Carried  Model  "KB"  Disk  Harrow,  one 
of  many  brand-new  implements  developed  by 
John  Deere  to  streamline  your  farming. 


You  hook  up,  pick  up,  get  to 
work  in  minutes — do  better  work 
easier  and  faster  than  ever  before 
— with  a  John  Deere  Model  "50" 
or  "60"  Tractor  and  new  No. 
2100  Tool  Carrier,  shown  here 
with  3-bottom  plow  working  at 
5  mph.  It's  a  working  team 
that  pares  costs  to  the  hone. 
The  No.  2100  can  be  equipped 
with  a  wide  variety  of  these  low- 


cost  implements — panbreakers, 
disk  harrows,  field  cultivators,  ro¬ 
tary  hoes,  furrowers,  ditchers,  list¬ 
ers,  border  disks,  rear  dozer, 
scrapers,  transplanters,  corruga- 
tors,  and  others  as  well.  All  these 
tools  are  lower  in  cost  than  cor¬ 
responding  complete  implements. 
You  hold  your  implement  invest¬ 
ment  at  rock-bottom! 


You'll  practically  eliminate 
clogging  of  power-driven  ma¬ 
chines  ...  do  better,  more  prof¬ 
itable  work  with  the  new  "live" 
power  shaft  that's  completely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  transmission.  It 
provides  full-time  power  that 
flows  directly  to  the  driven  ma¬ 
chine  without  interruption,  saves 
you  two-thirds  the  clutching  and 


shifting  when  stopping  tractor 
travel  to  handle  sudden  over¬ 
loads.  Along  with  this  "live" 
power,  the  Models  "50"  and 
"60"  have  an  exclusive  low  gear. 
You  can  creep  along  at  1-1/2 
mph  with  the  power  shaft  oper¬ 
ating  at  full  rpm  and  harvest 
heavy  crops  with  minimum  loss. 


With  new,  "live,"  High-Pres¬ 
sure  Powr-Trol  you  save  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  time  and  effort 
formerly  required  in  clutching 
and  shifting  gears  when  oper¬ 
ating  manure  loaders  ...  in  hook- 
ing  or  unhooking  tool  carrier  at¬ 
tachments  ...  or  whenever  the 


tractor  travel  must  be  stopped 
and  the  equipment  operated  by 
hydraulic  power.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  this  unmatched  hydraulic 
system  has  greatly  increased  ca¬ 
pacity  for  controlling  heavier  in¬ 
tegral  and  drawn  equipment. 


See  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  is  eager  to  tell  you  all  about  these  new 
tractors — to  prove  their  greater  value  by  actual  field  demonstration. 

See  him  soon.  $END  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Dept.  A37,  Moline,  III. 

Please  send  free  folder  on  the  John  Deere 
Models  "50”  and  “60”  Tractors. 


Name 


.  Box_ 


_ State  _ 


«■*  <—««■ 


R.R._ 

Town 


I  ONE  MASTER  HITCHPOINT  ahead  of 
||  the  axle  .  .  .  that’s  one  all-important  i 
Is  advantage  in  A-C  Free-Swing 
Is  mounted  plows  for  WD  and 
Ni  CA  Tractors. 

m  m  m  <  V  -<***  m  m  $m  >m  wl 


the^REE  -SWING  way 


FREE-SWING  does  five  important  things:  1.  Makes 
hitching  minute-quick.  2.  Allows  implement  to  go 
where  led.  3.  Lets  plow  dodge  obstructions.  4.  Permits 
shorter  turns  on  contours.  5.  Helps  steering. 

Both  two-  and  three-bottom  mounted  plows  are 
square-built  of  tough,  tempered  steel  for  great  impact 
strength  with  less  weight.  Have  ample  clearance.  Many 
other  features  and  advantages . . .  plus  Traction  Booster. 

For  strength,  durability  and  performance,  no  finer 
plows  can  be  bought  at  any  price. 


fnjoy  the  National 
Farm  and  Home 
Hour  every  Satur¬ 
day  on  NBC. 


•CHALMERS 


VISION  <  MILWAUKEE  I,  U.  $.  A. 


Sato 

«  TIME  •  LABOR 


...  the  ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND  FARM  SPRAYER ! 

The  Hanson  Brodjet  offers  many  new  features  to  earn  bigger 
profits  for  you  with  less  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  new 
year  ahead.  The  broad  swaths  (up  to  54  feet)  and  the  fast, 
trouble-free  operation  along  with  its  low  initial  cost  and  easy 
maintenance  make  these  savings  possible.  Its  versatility  en¬ 
ables  you  to  handle  all  spraying  jobs  from  field  operation  to  livestock  and 
spot  spraying.  Nozzles  never  clog  and  installation  can  be  accomplished  in 
minutes.  Rough  ground  or  obstructions  are  no  problem  because  there  are  no 
complicated  parts  or  cumbersome  booms  to  manipulate. 

Send  coupon  below  for  free  details  about  the  Hanson  Brodjet  and  the 
happy  and  profitable  new  year  it  offers  you. 


^^danson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 

I  Gentlemen: 

j  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  free  folder  on  the  HANSON  BRODJET. 


Nome. 


^Address. 


.City. 


.State. 


12 


China  pigs  which  are  bred  and  fed 
on  the  farm.  After  pointing  out  a  big 
farm  pond  that  is  now  being  exca¬ 
vated,  he  bade  us  “good  trip”  as  we 
drove  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  stopped 
at  the  sign  of  the  Indian  River  Poul¬ 
try  Farms.  Here,  George  Ellis 
showed  us  the  hatchery  out  of  which 
come  five  million  of  the  “Indian 
River  Cross”  chicks  a  year.  The 
“Indian  River  Cross”  is  a  trade- 
marked  Delaware-New  Hampshire 
broiler  strain, 

Adams  and  York  County  Farms 

Westward  then  to  Adams  County 
and  Gettysburg  where,  near  the 
famous  battlefields,  we  came  upon 
the  “Summer  White  House”  farm  of 
President-elect  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
It  is  a  189-acre  livestock  and  grain 
farm  on  which  a  dairy  herd  of  40 
registered  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 
is  kept.  Ivan  Feaster,  manager  of 
the  farm,  said  the  herd  was  on  DHIA 
test. 

The  big  red  barn  is  about  60  years 
old.  It  holds  100  tons  of  hay  and 
houses  the  dairy  herd  in  the  base¬ 
ment  stable..  Its  wood  slatted  win¬ 
dows  are  characteristic  of  many 
Adams  County  barns. 

We  left  the  Eisenhower  farm  and 
drove  on  to  York  Springs  and  the 
fruit  and  livestock  farm  of  A.  B.  C. 
Williams.  Corn,  wheat,  barley  and 


The  fireproof  hay  storage  and  dry¬ 
ing  barn  is  located  on  the  Samuel 
Williams  farm  in  Middletown,  Dau¬ 
phin  County,  Pennsylvania. 

oats,  along  with  pasture  and  hay, 
are  the  field  crops  grown  on  this 
farm.  They  feed  some  150  Hereford 
steers  grown  and  fattened  every 
year.  Mr.  Williams  was  champion 
Pennsylvania  corn  grower  in  1950 
with  an  acre  yield  of  136  bushels. 
His  fruit  crops  are  apples  and  sour 
cherries — 8,000  bushels  of  apples  and 
1,000  bushels  of  cherries. 

On  in  the  rain  by  muddy  Bermu¬ 
dian  Creek  we  drove  eastward 
through  the  rich  rolling  farmland 
into  York  County  and  finally  stopped 
at  Old  Forge  Farm  in  Spring  Grove. 
This  is  the  only  dairy  in  York  County 
selling  Grade  A  raw  milk.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced,  as  at  the  Williams’  farm  up  in 
Middletown,  in  the  belief  that  natur¬ 
al  milk  is  better  milk.  There  is  a 
herd  of  300  head  of  registered  Jerseys 
and  Ayrshires  on  this  farm  which 
belongs  to  the  Glatfelter  family  and 
is  managed  by  Emerson  Tower. 
Nearly  900  tons  of  green  feed — corn, 
grass  and  pea  vines  —  are  ensiled 
each  year;  and  over  400  tons  of  hay 
are  harvested.  A  six-cow  milking 
parlor,  one  of  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  was  installed  at  Old  Forge 
Farm  22  years  ago.  Just  two  men 
milk  the  120  cows,  which  are  stan¬ 
chioned  in  a  adjacent  barn  when 
not  being  milked. 

We  left  Old  Forge  Farm  with  di¬ 
rections  on  how  best  to  return  north¬ 
eastward  and  home.  Five  days  of 
pretty  steady  snow  and  rain  were 
beginning  to  take  their  toll.  But  it 
had  been  a  pleasant,  worthwhile 
trip.  We  had  met  some  fine  people 
and  we  had  seen  some  of  the  finest 
farmland  in  the  Northeast.  Yes, 
there  was  much  new  and  much 
wonderfully  old  —  and  both  of  real 
i  value  —  in  the  country  of  the  plain 
i  people. 


Save  safely  Sy  TftaiC 

Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Storl  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 


We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $60,000,000.00 


muxam 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ - 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Moil  Information 


Name 


Address— - — 

Town- - State—— 25 


IF  PLOWS  COULD  TALK 


"LOOK  Mister,  if  you  get 
me  some  LANTZ  2-Bladed 
Coulters,  you  can  plow 
faster  and  cleaner.” 


LANTZ  2-BLADED  COULTERS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


#  Only  Lantz  makes 
2-Bladed  Coulters.  The 
second  blade  eliminates 
side  draft,  the  plow  pulls 
easier.  Slicing  action  cuts 
and  covers  trash,  no  dog¬ 
ging  . . .  gives  clean  plow¬ 
ing  once  over  . . .  Clean 
plowing  means  no  debris 
to  catch  on  planter  shoes 
or  cultivator  teeth. 


Lantz  Kutter-Kolter 
If  sod  or  trash  is  no  prob¬ 
lem,  the  disk  jointer  may 
be  removed  from  Lantz 
Kutter-Kolter,  giving  you 
a  single-blade  coulter  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  Lantz  Coul¬ 
ters  now  fit  many 
mounted  plows.  Write, 
stating  model  of  mounted 

plow  and  we  will  tell  you  what  size 
coulters  and  equipment  you  will 
need.  Plain  and  notched  blades  .  .  . 
14  different  sizes  and  types.  New 
Model  B  has  greater  adaptability 
to  plows  with  limited  clearance. 

Coulter  specialists  for  15  years; 
also  manufacturers  of  Lantz  Sickle 
Grinders  and  Flexible-GrappleJlay 
Cross-over  Forks.  Write  for  folder  of  Plow- 
Scissor  Action  mg  Hints  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


Dept.  CA-1  11,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forms  of  reducible 
rupture  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  heavenly  com¬ 
fort  and  security,  day  and 
night,  at  work  and  at  play, 
or  it  costs  you  nothing! 

Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  447-B  State  St,  Marshall.  Mich. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  ?icovoPtsG 


no  volts 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder,  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  flame  torch  welds  'V 
metal  —  brazes  up  to  W  or 
money  back.  Also  soffiers  and 
cuts,  $10.40  plus  50c  postage. 
“Little  Marvel”  without  flame  torch  $6.45. 

On  C.O.D.  postage  extra,  'A"  Heavy  duty 
transformer  welder  $18.95.  F.O.B.  All 
welders  complete  with  everything  —  ready 
to  plug  in. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93,  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


RootsprecSI  iTrcc  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  safe,  fast  (over  IGOO  per 
hour)  low-cost  tree  planter  for  reforestation  and 
Christmas  trees  on  rough  ground.  Made  for  Ford, 
Ferguson  For  pictures  ana  information  writs 
“Rootspred,”  318  N.  Market  St.,  Frederick,  Md. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 
92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


IfeMT  BEAR  CATjj 

COMBINATION  '""v 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 

also  Ensilage  CuMe^^JJi^^ 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Burnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
■eder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
,0wn  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
lapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
led  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor,  — 
’d  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
ives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
1J_  -i, - n-j,r  sizes  available.  Write 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
— (Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers  am 


iSNOW  TIRE  SPECIAL^ 

Goodyear,  Firestone,  Studded, 
Suburbanites  or  Town  &  Country 


600-16 . 

.  S17.21 

650-16 . 

.  20.11 

670-15 . 

.  17.94 

710-15 . 

.  19.92 

760-15 . 

.  21.78 

800-15 . 

.  23.87 

Complete  Price  •  Free  Delivery 


Flrite  for  special  wholesale  prices  on 
ny  other  type  tire  not  listed  in  this  ad. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


A  practical  addition  to  your  farm  or  home. 
Gosts  less  than  buildings  of  usual  construc¬ 
tions.  Made  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Size  10  by  II  ready  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to  green¬ 
houses  from  $175.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  farm.  Automatic  heat  and  ventilation 
available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  J-91. 

NEW  BOOK  — How  to  Grow  RARE  Greenhouse 
Plants.  260  Flowering  varieties.  Postpaid  $A.OO 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


Flying  Police  —  Hawks  and 
Owls 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  hawks 
and  owls  are  friends  of  the  farmer 
is  made  in  the  latest  revision  of 
Connecticut’s  Fish  and  Game  Laws, 
which  grants  protection  to  all  birds 
of  these  species.  The  State  Legis¬ 
lature  voted  to  change  the  status  of 
hawks  and  owls  from  the  unpro¬ 
tected  to  the  protected  class  after  re¬ 
ceiving  conclusive  proof  that  the 
feeding  habits  of  most  owls  and 
hawks  are  decidedly  beneficial  to¬ 
wards  man.  Even  the  hawks  and 
owls  which  feed  on  small  game  and 
song  birds  are  accorded  protection. 
Intelligent  conservationists  no  longer 
class  these  varieties  as  being  wholly 
undesirable,  for  their  destruction  of 
ailing  and  weaker  individuals  makes 
for  stronger  and  healthier  small 
game  stock.  The  Connecticut  regu¬ 
lation  recognizes  that  certain  hawks 
may  occasionally  attack  poultry,  es¬ 
pecially  when  natural  hunting  con¬ 
ditions  are  adverse,  and  protection  is 
withdrawn  when  the  birds  are  in  the 
act  of  destroying  poultry. 

Many  farmers  and  orchard  opera¬ 
tors  now  welcome  hawks  and  owls. 
Evidence  continues  to  show  that 
these  birds  do  much  more  good  than 
harm.  Rodents,  which  annually  de¬ 
stroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
farm  products  each  year,  make  up  | 
the  main  item  of  their  diet.  It  has 
been  accurately  determined  that  one  | 
pair  of  marsh  hawks,  a  variety  com¬ 
mon  in  many  farming  areas,  will 
destroy  about  1,000  field  mice  during 
the  nesting  period.  Birdlife  authori¬ 
ties  estimate  that  the  common  barn 
owl  will  catch  as  many  mice  in  an 
evening  as  a  dozen  cats.  That  hawks 
have  been  badly  maligned  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  .case  of  the  red¬ 
shouldered  hawk,  often  called  the 
big  chicken  hawk  or  hen  hawk. 
Hardly  any  of  this  bird’s  diet  is 
poultry  and  game,  as  about  90  per 
cent  of  it  consists  of  injurious 
mammals  and  insects.  The  snowy 
owl,  a  variety  which  is  quite  tame, 
is  often  shot  on  sight  during  its 
periodic  visits  south  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  Yet,  this  attractive  winter 
visitor  eats  large  quantities  of  rats 
and  mice,  as  many  as  17  mice  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
single  bird. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice  has,  in  recent  years,  urged 
farmers  to  protect-  hawks  and  owls, 
and  it  is  seeking  to  put  an  end  to 
indiscriminate  shooting  of  these 
flying  police.  When  you  spot  a  hawk 
or  owl,  it  is  almost  invariably  one 
of  the  beneficial  species.  The  few 
hawks  that  are  destructive  in  habit 
— •  like  the  sharp-shinned  and 
Cooper’s  hawks  —  are  furtive  birds 
very  seldom  seen.  Likewise,  the 
great  horned  owl,  the  culprit  of  his 
order,  is  an  elusive  creature. 

W.  E.  Herwig 


I  A  DAD  -  tw0  men  ca-n  pTma 
MfO  LAB  UK  faster  and  easier  than 

to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
ielf  in  labor  savings  first  season, 
iretuily  made  of  best  materials  for 
ag,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
atniea:  •  Very  Fast  Action.  •  Re- 
ires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
ead.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
mbs  Up  to  1%"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
Light  Weight. 

rite  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

)HN  t.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


HEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Vrita  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  . 

ENTBAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  la. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith - 6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


PALER  TWINE  and  BINDER  TWINE.  Ask  your  local 
iealee  for  BLUE  BOW  and  BLUE  CIRCLE  Treated 
wine.  GUARANTEED  QUALITY,  UNIFORMITY, 
STRENGTH  and  FOOTAGE.  WANTED  Dealers,  Dis- 
ributors  and  Salesmen.  BOB  STONE  CORDAGE  CO. 
HATtONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS.  Chariton,  Iowa 


r ROYSTER 

<gu<vuzatee&  tne 

6  PLANT  FOODS 

(foun  csiofeA  tteed  frvi 

BALANCED  DIETS 
’  MAXIMUM  YIELD 
BIGGER  PROFITS 

Field  tests  have  proved  repeatedly 
that  most  soils  lock  and  all  crops  must  have 
these  SIX  plant  foods.  That’s  why  every 
ROYSTER  analysis  contains  all  six  in 
chemically  -  controlled  and  guaranteed 
amounts.  Here’s  how  they  help  your  crops. 


NITROGEN  for  rapid  growth 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  for  maturity  and  yield 
•OTASH  fpr  health  and  quality 

CALCIUM  OXIDE  for  sturdy  plants 
SULFUR  for  vigor  and  tone 
MAGNESIUM  OXIOT  for  color  and  snap 

.  . .  and  here's  VISUAL  PROOF  why 
the  6  Plant  Foods  guaranteed  in 
ROYSTER’S  pays  off! 


This  USDA  solution  cul¬ 
ture  test  dramatically  com¬ 
pares  results  obtained  with 
and  without  proper  plant 
diet.  Plant  food  deficiencies 
are  shown  as  follows:  (1)  no 
nitrogen,  (2)  no  phosphor¬ 
us,  (3)  no  potassium,  (4)  no 
calcium,  (6)  no  magnesium, 
(7)  no  sulfur.  Compare 
these  results  with  (5) .  This 
well-fed  tobacco  plant  clear¬ 
ly  shows  the  difference  when 
all  6  plant  foods  are  used  to 
furnish  a  balanced  diet. 


DON’T  be  disappointed  at  planting  time.  See 
your  Royster  Agent  now  and  arrange  for  early 
delivery  of  your  fertilizer.  For  correct  amounts 
and  the  proper  analysis  for  your  land,  consult 
your  local  County  Agent,  Vo-Ag  Teacher  or 
write  to  us  for  suggestions. 


Thy s  ter 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


January  3,  1953 


Careful,  Baby! 

Mom  forgot 
To  turn  the  handle 
Of  the  pot. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Meat  and  Livestock  Supplies 

TV/!  EAT  production  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  reach  a  total  of  23%  billion 
pounds  in  1953,  which  represents  a  four  per 
cent  increase  over  that  of  1952  and  seven  per 
cent  above  1951  results. 

All  livestock,  especially  cattle,  have  dropped 
considerably  in  price  during  the  past  few 
months  due  to  greatly  increased  supplies.  Un¬ 
less  a  much  greater  and  immediate  demand 
takes  care  of  this  additional  meat,  which  is 
improbable,  there  will  be  a  still  further  de¬ 
cline  in  both  livestock  and  meat  prices. 

For  several  years  now,  the  consuming 
public  has  spent  approximately  the  same 
percentage,  of  its  disposable  income  for  meat. 
To  illustrate,  in  1924  an  average  of  almost  5.7 
per  cent  of  the  disposable  income  per  person 
was  spent  for  meat,  while  in  1951  the  com¬ 
parable  amount  spent  was  around  5.5  per 
cent;  for  1952  it  averaged  about  5.6  per  cent. 
During  this  span  of  years,  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  disposable  income  has  more  than  doubled 
and  our  population  has  also  increased  about 
30  per  cent.  The  total  national  demand  for 
meat  is  therefore  considerably  greater  than 
it  was  28  yea,rs  ago.  This  will  not  be  the  case 
in  1953  when  meat  production  will  be  some¬ 
what  greater  than  consumer  needs. 

Two  months  ago  porterhouse  steaks  were 
retailing  in  New  York  State  for  around  $1.25 
per  pound,  chuck  roasts  75  cents,  and  boiling 
or  stew  beef  45  cents,  while  waste  fat  and 
trimmings  were  three  cents  a  pound,  and  all 
from  the  same  carcass.  It  should  also  be  real¬ 
ized  that  there  are  approximately  as  many 
pounds  of  fat  and  trimmings  in  the  animal’s 
carcass,  selling  at  three  cents  a  pound,  as 
there  are  pounds  of  top  grade  steak,  and  that 
a  good  to  choice  steer  will  only  dress  from  55 
to  some  60  per  cent  of  its  liveweight.  At  the 
present  time  most  shops  have  reduced  the 
retail  price  of  porterhouse  steak  to  around  95 
cents  a  pound,  chuck  roasts  to  about  50  cents 
and  stew  beef  to  30  cents.  The  cheaper  cuts 
therefore  remain  a  much  better  buy  and, 
if  properly  cooked,  they  are  equally  appetiz¬ 
ing  when  taken  from  a  comparable  carcass. 

The  seasonal  marketing  of  fat  cattle  is  just 
starting,  but  early  receipts  are  now  larger 
than  usual.  A  declining  livestock  market  al¬ 
ways  causes  greater  than  normal  shipments, 
as  everyone  is  trying  to  beat  the  market  and 
sell  before  prices  get  any  lower.  The  result 
is  the  inevitable  season  glut  with  still  greater 
price  drops.  These  will  be  more  severe  with 
fat  cattle  this  year  than  for  many  years  past. 
The  consumer  will  benefit  but  the  cattle  feeder 
will  suffer. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  if  cattle  are  not 
completely  finished,  it  will  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  carry  them  along,  gaining  slightly 
but  under  no  circumstances  losing  weight, 
until  late  Winter  or  early  Spring,  then  finish¬ 
ing  them  to  at  least  a  good  condition  of  flesh¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  it  is  probable  that  the  fat 
cattle  market  will  be  higher  than  it  will  be 
for  the  next  60  days. 
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Less  Fire  Loss  with  Farm  Ponds 

REVENTION  of  fire  should  be  a  constant 
consideration  in  the  daily  round  of  farm 
tasks.  Care  in  handling  of  fuels  and  fire,  con¬ 
structive  maintenance  of  wiring  and  electric 
fixtures,  and  strict  prohibition  of  smoking  in 
farm  buildings  are  all  safeguards  that  are 
essential  to  the  saving  of  both  lives  and 
property.  Installation  of  lightning  rods  and 
the  placement  of  fire  fighting  aids  in  vulner¬ 
able  locations  are  wise  provisions  for  every 
farmstead.  Even  with  all  precautions  exercised, 
there  should,  in  addition,  be  adequate  insur¬ 
ance  on  buildings,  equipment  and  livestock. 

Fire  fighting  aids,  barriers  and  fire  doors, 
and  sand  may  help  to  confine  or  circumscribe 
a  blaze.  If  they  fail*  —  and  experience  tells 
us  they  often  do,  then  only  an  available  and 
adequate  supply  of  water  can  stop  disaster. 
Some  farm  buildings  have  been  appropriately 
erected  near  natural  streams  and  water 
bodies;  others  may  have  only  a  well  or  spring 
from  which  to  get  water,  and  this  is  usually 
inadequate  to  put  out  a  major  fire. 

Awareness  to  the  tragic  loss  of  lives  and 
property  in  farm  fires  over  the  years  is 
very  evident  in  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
farm  ponds.  These  ponds  may  be  as  large  as 
three  or  more  acres,  but  many  of  them  are 
less  than  a  half  acre  in  size.  M'ost  of  them  are 
fed  by  springs;  a  few,  however,  gain  their 
water  only  through  catch  of  rainfall  and 
interception  of  surface  runoff. 

Farm  ponds  are  not  only  a  protection 
against  loss  of  life  and  property;  they  also 
contribute  to  the  satisfaction  and  maintenance 
of  life  and  increase  the  value  of  property. 
Frequently,  the  ponds  are  stocked  with  fish  — 
often  bass  and  blue  gill's  —  to  provide  both 
food  and  fishing  for  the  farm  family.  They 
also  make  good  swimming  pools  and  they  may 
be  used  for  watering  livestock.  The  proper 
location,  construction  and  care  of  farm  ponds 
have  been  made  easier  for  farmers  by  the 
technical  assistance  of  both  the  Extension  and 
Soil  Conservation  Services.  Plans  for  the  brine 
barrel  or  greased  wood-plug  devices  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  of  portions  of  ponds  in  Winter 
are  usually  obtainable  from  these  services 
also. 

Loss  from  farm  fires  can  be  minimized  dur¬ 
ing  this  d-angerous  winter  season  by  diligent 
attention  to  fire  prevention  practices  and  pre¬ 
cautions.  The  proper  maintenance  of  farm 
and  township  fire  fighting  equipment  and 
service  is  of  equal  importance.  And,  finally, 
the  inclusion  of  a  pond  in  the  farm  plans  for 
next  year  should  be  seriously  considered. 


Milk  Substitutes,  Milk  Pricing 

IN  recent  weeks  much  concern  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  dairy 
substitutes  on  milk  prices.  Imitation  ice  cream, 
made  from  vegetable  oils  instead  of  milk  fat, 
is  the  most  recent  development  in  the  substi¬ 
tute  field. 

Few  will  deny  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
this  concern,  even  though  other  substitutes, 
such  as  concentrated  whole  milk,  have  not 
met  with  enthusiastic  consumer  response.  We 
do  not  yet  know  whether  the  new  imitation 
ice  cream  -  will  stand  the  ultimate  tests  of 
flavor,  consistency  and  color. 

Meanwhile,  is  there  any  good  reason  why 
an  equal  amount  of  energy  should  not  be 
spent  on  even  more  immediate  problems  that 
face  dairy  farmers  here  in  the  New  York 
milkshed?  Why,  for  example,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  done  to  improve  the  Class  III  price 
under  the  Federal  Order?  Here  is  a  specific 
tangible  problem  that  affects  the  pocketbook 
of  every  dairyman  every  day  in  the  year  and 
has  been  doing  so  now  for  several  years  past. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed  sTiould  be  priced  below  the  midwest 
condensery  price  level  for  the  selfsame  kind 
of  product.  Yet,  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1952  —  and  they  are  the  rule,  not  the  excep¬ 
tion  —  the  Class  III  price  returned  farmers 
$3,100,000  less  than  the  midwest  condensery 
price. 

The  same  unfair  pricing  is  found  in  the  case 
of  cheese.  For  the  10-month  period  in  ques¬ 


tion,  the  Federal  Order  cheese  price  has,  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  months,  been  anywhere  from  9.S 
cents  to  34.1  cents  less  than  the  price  paid  bjl 
New  York  cheese  plants  for  unapproved  milkl 
Yes,  dairy  substitutes  and  imitations  are  a 
serious  problem  that  must  be  faced  and  under! 
stood.  But  they  should  not  be  allowed  td 
obscure,  and  therefore  avoid,  an  equally  seri-| 
ous,  and  much  more  immediate,  problem  that] 
has  been  plaguing  the  dairy  farmer  for  years 
It  will  continue  to  plague  him  unless  hi|j 
own  producer  organizations  free  themselve! 
of  dealer  influence  and  control,  and  demancl 
what  is  the  farmer’s  right  —  a  fair,  compe-J 
titive  price  for  his  Class  III  milk. 


Emphasis  on  Efficiency 

ENNSYLVANIA’S  37th  Farm  Show  will! 
be  presented  at  Harrisburg  from  January! 
12  through  January  16.  Record  entries  have! 
been  made  in  all  departments,  especially  live-: 
stock  and  poultry. 

In  line  with  the  existing  needs  of  farmers,! 
this  1953  show  will  be  founded  on  the  key¬ 
note  of  efficiency  in  production.  Farmers  are 
confronted  with  constantly  rising  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  they  are  striving  in  every  way 
possible  to  attain  greater  economies  in  order 
to  make  a  living,  at  the  same  time  to  give 
the  consumer  farm-produced  foods  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  The.  30  statewide  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  will  therefore  emphasize  the 
application  of  the  latest  farm  practices  and 
principles  tb  the  most  efficient  production. 

In  addition  to  these  educational  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  meetings,  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
in  improved  efficiency  of  production  will  be 
offered  through  the  largest  and  most  varied 
display  of  modern  lab'or-saving  machinery, 
and  new  kinds  of  farm  equipment  and  1»arn 
supplies.  Improved  seed  and  fertilizers,  as 
well  as  the  latest  findings  in  insecticides  and 
sprays,  will  all  contribute  to  this  program  of 
efficiency. 

Farm  women  will  take  a  leading  part  at| 
tire  1953  Farm  Show.  Meetings  are  scheduled 
for  the  a'nnual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania,  beginning  on 
the  opening  day.  The  second  annual  Women's 
Day,  sponsored  by  the  State  Grange,  will  be! 
held  on  Tuesday,  January  13. 

The  greatest  crowd  ever  is  anticipated  at 
this  year’s  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  and,  if 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  all  who  do  at¬ 
tend  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


Message  to  Dairy  Farmers 

A  T  no  time  has  there  been  greater  need 
for  dairy  farmers  to  understand  fully 
the  tasks  ahead  of  them  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  imposed  upon  them. 

The  message  from  Mr.  Waldorf  that  appears 
on  page  20  of  this  issue  has  our  unqualified 
endorsement.  Mr.  Waldorf  is  a  dairy  farmer— 
the  working,  not  the  desk  type  —  and,  as  a 
director  in  a  prominent  cooperative  here  in 
the  Northeast,  he  is  more  active  in  its  affairs 
than  most  directors  in  similar  organizations. 
He  therefore  knows  the  problem  that  faces 
the  producer  end  of  the  milk  business  and  is 
sincerely  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

Lack  of  knowledge,  which  is  inevitably 
accompanied  by  inertia,  is.  according  to  this 
dairyman,  the  chief  obstacle  to  intelligent  co¬ 
operative  action  on  the  part  of  all  producers. 
Since  no  one  will  hurd»le  that  obstacle  for  pro¬ 
ducers,  they  must  do  it  themselves.  The  price 
received  for  a  product  should  not  be  the  only 
test  of  a  program’s  success,  especially  if  con¬ 
trol  of  the  product  is  sacrificed  in  exchange. 
That  control  can  never  be  regained  or  re¬ 
tained  if  farmers  sleep  on  their  rights. 
Whether  they  survive  as  masters  or  as  serfs, 
is  a  choice  that  is,  as  always,  up  to  farmers 
themselves. 


“1  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak: 
for  he  will  speak  peace  unto  his  people,  and  to 
his  saints:  but  let  them  not  turn  again  to  folly.”— 
Psa.  85:8. 

Pennsylvania’s  famous  big  and  free-admission 
Farm  Show  will  be  held  from  January  12-16  in 
the  massive  13-acre  building  in  Harrisburg.  Live¬ 
stock,  industrial  and  farm  machinery  exhibits 
-have  taken  every  foot  of  available  space. 
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RODUCE  CROPS  CHEAPER... 

O  EVERY  JOB  EASIER...  ,*  / 

wOff-POvu. 


BEST  BUY  IS  THE 
HARVESTOR  ”69” 

A  happier  day  will  dawn 
over  your  farm  when  you 
own  a  Harvestor  “69".  This 
machine  will  help  free  your 
farm  from  the  usual  drudg¬ 
ery  and  hardship  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  More  than  that, 
you  will  save  time  and  re¬ 
duce  your  harvesting  costs 
to  a  new  low. 

It  is  estimated  you  will 
save  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  acre  and  up,  and  from 
10c  to  15c  per  bushel  us¬ 
ing  about  ONE-FIFTH  the 
MAN  HOURS  by  USING  a 
GENUINE  MM  HARVEST¬ 
OR  "69"  instead  of  old 
fashioned  harvesting 
methods. 


2-3  PLOW 


T  RAC  TO 


Hera's  the  Visionlined  ZAE 
Troetor  with  adjustable  front 
end  drawing  the  sturdy  MM 
Windrower.  Windrowers, 
available  in  8,  12  and  14-foot 
sizes,  are  easy  to  handle,  give 
top  efficiency. 


I  Conservationists  call  the  two-way  MM  TKS  plow  the  most 
[  modern  plow  on  the  market.  Unbeatable  on  hillsides,  irrigated 
fields,  terraces,  the  TKS  eliminates  dead  furrows. 


You  get  plenty  of  power  to  handle  the  big-capacity 
MM  G-4  Harvestor  with  the  2-3  plow  MM  Z 
Tractor.  The  MM  Harvestor  is  America's  largest 
selling  combine  of  its  size  and  type. 


Longer  picking  rolls  and  more  husking  rolls  on  the 
MM  2-row  and  1-row  Huskors  help  you  get  all  your 
crops,  fatter.  The  MM  Z  Tractor  easily  handles  the 
2-row  model. 


Cultivating  narrow  row  crops  like  vegetables  is  fast 
and  easy  with  the  ZAN  Tractor  and  4-row  Quick- 
On — Quick-Off  cultivator.  A  complete  line  of 
mounted  tools  is  available  for  the  Model  Z. 

SEE  These  MM  MODERN  MACHINES  At  The 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW 
JANUARY  12-16,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Displayed  By 

The  FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


140  FEWER  PARTS  THAN  CONVENTIONAL 
4-CYLINDER  VALVE  -  IN  -  HEAD  ENGINES 

You  get  that  bonus  of  power  that  helps  you  produce  better 
crops  at  lower  cost  .  .  .  that  lets  you  zip  through  all  your 
work  easier  when  you  own  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  2-3  plow  tractor  with  the  punch 
plus  the  economy  of,  the  MM  Z.  And,  with  all  its  money¬ 
making  advantages,  the  Z  still  gives  you  that  heavy-duty 
construction  and  long-life,  dependable  performance  for  which 
MM  tractors  are  so  famous. 

THESE  Z  ADVANTAGES  CUT  YOUR  COSTS/ 

When  you  can  cut  your  farm  overhead,  all  crops  show  a 
bigger  profit.  These  important  MM  advantages  can  help 
you  do  just  that — lower  your  costs  to  boost  your  profits! 

Four  front-end  styles  to  give  you  the  right  tractor  for  your 
farm  and  your  crops  •  Side-of-engine  openings  which  pro¬ 
vide  easiest  access  to  all  moving  parts  •  Cylinder's  cast  two 
in  a  block  separate  from  the  crankcase  •  Easiest  tractor  to 
maintain  on  the  market  •  Exclusive  valve  mechanism  • 
Advanced  sealing  and  filtering  system  that  keeps  out  cutting 
dust  and  dirt,  cuts  wear  •  High  turbulence  combustion 
chambers  that  develop  greater  power  at  slower  engine 
speed  •  Wide  range  of  power,  5  forward  speeds  •  Full- 
pressure  lubrication  that  keeps  oil  circulating  to  all  moving 
engine  parts. 

THESE  Z  FEATURES ~MAK£  YOUR  WORK  EASIER! 

Today  you  can  cut  the  drudgery  out  of  farming  thanks  to 
modern  work-saving  machines.  Outstanding  work-savers  of 
them  all  are  these  MM  features  that  make  every  job  easier: 

Visionlined  design  that  lets  you  see  what  you’re  doing 
•  Adjustable  Flote-Ride  seat  that  always  keeps  you  on  the 
level  •  Easy-to-handle— automotive  steering  with  short 
turning  radius  •  Modern  instrument  panel  with  all  controls 
easy  to  reach  •  Expanding  shoe  type  brakes  for  quick  stops 
on  short  turns  V  Hapd-operated  clutch  •  Famous  MM 
Uni-Matic  Power,  advanced  hydraulic  control  that  makes 
even  the  toughest  jobs  come  easy  •  Matched  Quick-On — 
Quick-Off  tools  with  interchangeable  features  to  cut  costs. 

SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER!  Ask  about  the  live  power  take-off  that 
makes  use  of  MM’s  heavy  duty  transmission  gears.  Get  all 
the  exfra-power,  cost-cutting,  work-saving  facts  and  you’ll 
see  at  once  why  more  and  more  folks  are  building  their  farm 
profits  on  the  MM  Model  Z  Tractor  and  Matched  Machines. 


Minneapolis- Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


January  3,  1953 
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DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old  . . .  right,  1 1  months  old. 

These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3'months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR; 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


F  RE  E 

$1.°°  Box  of 

UDDEROLE 

when  you  buy  the  100 
lb.  bag  of  CAF-STAR. 
(It’s  packed  right  in¬ 
side  the  bag.)  When 
cows  freshen,  use 
Udderole  to  massage 
badly  swollen,  caked 
udders.  This  Udderole 
treatment  may  get 
cows  in  production 
much  sooner.  Offer 
limited.  FREE  $1.00 
UDDEROLE  packed  in 
100  lb.  CAF  -  STAR 
bags  only  until  March 
1st. 


Check  your  milk  re¬ 
placement.  Is  it  fresh¬ 
ly  mixed?  Check  the 
smell  and  taste.  Is 
it  sour? 

CAF-STAR  is  made 
and  sold  in  the  East. 
Your  dealer  gets  it 
fresh  every  few  days.' 
It  stays  fresh  and 
sweet  because  it’s 
made  from  sweet 
powdered  milk  (not 
whey  or  buttermilk) 
plus  vitamins,  antibio¬ 
tic  aureomycin  and 
the  best  feed  elements. 

Note  CAF-STAR  has 
more  body  when  you 
mix  it — proof  it’s  jam- 
packed  with  more 
food  value  for  your 
money. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

*  DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  23,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

BS  Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

w  . 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet), 

jjjj  4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

■ 

B 

pjj 

B  My  Name  and  Address . . . 


This  outstanding  four-year-old  Ayrshire  cow,  Dimonddale’s  Royal  Clara, 
was  fresh  only  two  days  when  she  won  both  her  own  and  the  best  uddered 
classes  at  the  1952  New  York  State  Fair.  She  and  three  half-sisters  also 
were  first-prize  senior  get-of-sire  at  the  last  Franklin  County  fair.  Her 
owner,  James  F.  Dimond,  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  at  present  she 
is  milking  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  a  day  with  a  4.3  per  cent  butterfat  test. 


Wintertime  in  the  Dairy  Barn 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


NY  factor  that  helps  prolong 
the  productive  life  of  an 
efficient  dairy  cow,  means 
money  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  that,  for  the 
first  two  to  two  and  a 
half  years  of  her  life,  a  dairy 
heifer  renders  no  return  at  all 
to  pay  for  her  keep  and  raising, 
it  means  that  up  to  this  time  she 
has  been  a  dead  expense  for  her 
owner.  If  she  is  of  good  breeding, 
has  been  well  grown,  and  is  backed 
by  high  producing  blood  lines  on 
both  sides  of  her  pedigree,  she  may 
be  sold  just  before  freshening  at  a 
profit.  Yet,  think  back  over  your  own 
herd,  if  you  keep  commercial  cows, 
and  figure  how  many  first  calf 
heifers  you  could  have  sold  at  a 
profit;  probably  the  number  is  not 
large.  And  that  is  generally  the  case 
with  most  grade  herds. 

Dairy  Cows  Need  Vitamins  A  and  D 

During  recent  years  a  great  deal 
of  stress  has  been  put  on  the  value 
and  use  of  grass  silage.  This  is  all 
well  and  good  because  grass  silage 
is  an  economical  and  palatable 
roughage.  However,  it  may  not  be 
generally  realized  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers  that,  while  the  increased  feeding 
of  grass  silage  to  dairy  cows,  as  well 
as  mow-cured,  dehydrated  and  field 
baled  hay,  has  greatly  improved  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  dairy  rations,  it 
has  greatly  lowered  their  vitamin  D 
content.  Vitamin  A  is  highly  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  physiologic  body;  however,  vita¬ 
min  D  is  also  necessary  if  health  and 
efficient  production  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  this  respect  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  grains,  their  by¬ 
products,  and  silages  and  green  for¬ 
age,  do  not  contain  any  appreciable 
amounts  of  vitamin  D.  The  only 
natural  source  of  vitamin  D  in  feeds 
is  sun-cured,  good  quality  hay,  with 
alfalfa  hay  leading  the  list. 

When  the  cows  are  on  pasture, 
they  may  obtain  sufficient  amounts 
of  vitamin  D  direct  from  the  sun. 
This,  however,  is  a  variable  factor 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  amount  of  direct  sunlight  that 
dairy  cows  receive  is  far  less  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Cows  have  the 


ability  to  store  some  vitamin  D  in 
their  systems  as  a  carry-over  for 
wintertime  needs,  but  this  also  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variable.  Only  limited  tests 
concerning  the  quantitative  require¬ 
ments  _  for  vitamin  D  and  ability  to 
store  it  in  the  bodies  of  dairy  cows 
have  been  conducted  by  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Some  investigations 
on  this  matter,  however,  have  been 
made  at  the  South  Dakota  Station. 
In  the  tests  there,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  approximately  only  one 
international  unit  of  vitamin  D  per 
cubic  centimeter  of  blood  plasma  in 
some  cows,  even  during  the  early 
winter  months  under  practical  farm 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
cows  in  the  same  herd  had  some¬ 
what  higher  levels,  although  none 
were  high.  When  the  same  cows 
were  on  summer  pasture,  they  had 
from  five  to  six  international  units 
of  vitamin  D  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
blood  plasma.  These  tests  show  that 
the  carry-over  for  vitamin  D  is  not 
as  great,  nor  as  consistent,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed. 

It  was  further  observed  that,  when 
the  cows  in  winter  quarters  mani¬ 
fested  measurable  signs  of  a  vitamin 
D  deficiency,  such  as  stiffness  in  the 
legs  and  swelling  in  the  leg  joints, 
they  usually  began  to  show  such 
symptoms  when  their  blood  plasma 
had  0.20  or  less  units  of  vitamin  D 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

Symptoms  of  Vitamin  D  Deficiency 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  con¬ 
stant  and  adequate  amount  of  vita¬ 
min  D  is  essential  for  the  physiologic 
body  to  properly  assimilate  and 
utilize  certain  of  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments,  notably  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  If  enough  vitamin  D  is  not 
regularly  available,  then  no  amount 
of  these  minerals  can  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  the  animal  body 
with  its  requirements.  A  deficiency 
of  minerals  may  hasten  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  symptoms  of  a  vitamin  D 
deficiency,  but  supplying  minerals  in 
adequate  amounts  does  not  compen¬ 
sate  or  prevent  a  vitamin  D  de¬ 
ficiency. 

When  the  quality  of  hay  is  poor 
due  to  an  unusually  wet  season,  or 
when  little  or  no  sun-cured  legume 
hay  is  supplied,  there  is  almost  cer- 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


Dairy  herd  profits  and  efficiency  of  production 
are  based  on  many  factors  and  considerations ♦ 
Wintertime  is  a  critical  period  for  the  dairy 
cow  because  she  is  entirely  dependent  on  her 
owner’s  care  and  feeding  program .  Be  sure 
she  is  getting  enough  vitamin  D. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address. 


>•••••••< 
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Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  December  22,  1952. 

Fat  Steers — Receipts  of  slaughter 
cattle  very  light.  Better  grades, 
choice  and  prime,  are  scarce  and 
are  in  broad  demand  at  firm  prices. 
Bulk  of  run  consists  of  medium  to 
crood  shortfeds  which  are  opening 
slow,  about  steady.  Lightweights  in 
best  demand.  Heifers  — Very  few 
offered  market  firm.  Bulls — Receipts 
light.  Fair  demand  at  steady  rates. 
Cows  —  Opening  sales  firm  to  25c 
higher.  Stockers  and  Feeders  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  light,  market  slow.  Early  sales 
reported  steady  with  last  week’s 
quotations.  Vealers — Calves  in  light 
receipts.  Best  calves  $38-39;  all  other 
grades  about  steady.  Hogs — Receipts 
of  all  weights,  especially  handy- 
weights,  very  light  today  on  a  50- 
cent  to  $1.00  higher  market.  180  to 
225  pounds  selling  active  and  com¬ 
pletely  sold  out  early.  Not  much 
change  in  heavy  weights  and  sows. 
Handyweights  in  demand  all  this 
week.”  Lambs — Receipts  light,  mar¬ 
ket  steady. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  791;  Calves  — 
396;  Hogs — 496;  Sheep — 183. 

Dry  Fed  Steers:  Prime  $34-36; 
Choice  $31-33;  Good  $28-30;  Medium 
$25-28;  Common  $22-24. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  December  19,  1952,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  slow,  market 
weak.  Three  loads  of  Common 
Southern  steers  and  heifers  $17-18;  | 
one  load  of  Good  Western  steers 
weighing  1,140  lbs.  $26. 

Dairy  type  slaughter  cows  and 
bulls  —  market  steady,  clearance 
fair.  Medium  to  Good  cows  —  $14- 
14.50;  Canners  and  Cutters  $10-14; 
Fat  Yellow  cows  $11-13.50;  Good 
dairy  type  slaughter  heifers  $16-18; 
Common  $13-15.50;  Heavy  sausage 
bulls  $18.50-20;  Medium  $16.50- 
18.50;  Common  $14-16. 

Calves  —  Demand  slow,  market 
weak.  Choice  $35-36;  Good  $30-35; 
Medium  $22-29;  Heavy  Bobs  $15- 
21;  Boners  and  Light  Bobs  $10-14. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active  and  mar¬ 
ket  stronger;  greater  advance  on 
light  hogs.  Good  to  Choice  170-230 
lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  $17.25-17.75;  240- 
270  lbs.  $16-17;  280-315  lbs.  $15- 
15.75;  heavier  weights  down  to  $14; 
sows  weighing  300-500  lbs.  $13-14; 
light  packers  $14.50;  boars  $9.00-11. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  slow 
and  market  weaker.  Choice  rail 
lambs  averaging  69  lbs.  $20.50-21; 
Cull  and  Medium  rail  lambs  $17- 
20.50. 


Dry  Fed  Bulls — Good  and  Choice 
$24-30;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medium 
$20-26;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$23-25. 


N.  Y.  Jerseys  High 
Producers 


Cows  —  Choice  $17.50-18;  Good 
$17-17.50;  Common  and  Medium 
$13.50-16.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$13.50-16.75;  Canners  $11.50-13.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $20-30;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $24-29;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $16-23;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $26-28; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs-. 
$17-23. 

Vealers — Good  and  Choice  $38-39; 
Medium  $20-25;  Cull  and  Common 
$8.00-15. 

Sheep — Choice  Spring  Lambs  $23- 
25;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $19-21; 
Common  Lambs  $10-15;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $3.00-9.00. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $15-17; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.  $16-18; 
Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs.  $19- 


Two  registered  Jersey  cows  in  the 
Heaven  Hill  Farm  herd  , owned  by 
Henry  Uihlein,  Lake  Placid,  Essex 
County,  New  York,  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  special  recognition  for  their 
outstanding  production  records  made 
on  Herd  Improvement  Registry  test. 

Biltmore  Standard  Florence  pro¬ 
duced  12,461  pounds  milk  containing 
663  pounds  butterfat,  and  Advancer 
Regal  Arbutis  produced  8,426  pounds 
milk  containing  518  pounds  butterfat. 
In  terms  of  production  records  made 
at  a  mature  age  of  six  years  on  a 
twice-daily-milking,  305-day  basis, 
these  records  exceed  550  pounds 
butterfat,  the  level  of  production  on 
HIR  test  required  for  special  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  Jersey  breed  registry 
organization. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


19.50;  Good  and  Choice  200-220  lbs. 
$19-19.50;  Good  and  Choice  220-250 
lbs.  $18.50-19;  Good  and  Choice  250- 
270  lbs.  $16-16.50. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  December 
19  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  held 
generally  firm.  Demand  was  fairly 
active.  Supplies  continued  to  de¬ 
crease.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  grade 
$18-20;  Medium  $15.50-17.90;  Com¬ 
mon  $14-15.75.  Slaughter  cows  — 
Good  grade  $16-18;  Medium  $15- 
16.40;  Cutters  $13-14.50;  Heavy  Can¬ 
ners  $12-13;  Light  Canners  $11-12.50; 
Shelly  Canners  $10.50  down.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  bulls  —  Good  grade  $18-21.80; 
Medium  $16-18;  Common  $13.80-16. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  weaker,  with  demand 
moderate.  Supplies  continued  to  in¬ 
crease.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
vealers  $80-93.50;  Good  $64-80; 
Medium  $60-70;  Common  and  Culls 
$31-60;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.  $22-33, 
top  $43;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $14-21.50; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $2.00-13.50. 


Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse. .  $5.00 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  4.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone  .  4.24 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  3.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


3  Models— 1  and  2 
wheel— 2-3'/2  H.P. 


FORWARD  AND 
REVERSE  SPEEDS 


THant  t&e  foy  a 


without 

the 

hard 

work? 


The  hog  market  was  steady  to 
strong.  Demand  was  active  and 
supplies  decreased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $16.70-18.40;  Heavy 
weights  $13.60-15;  Medium  and  Light 
Sows  $14-15.40;  Heavy  Sows  $12.70- 
14.50;  Heavy  Boars  $5.35-10.20; 
Shoats  $13-17  each;  Small  Pigs  $2.50- 
13  each. 


•  Single  Grip  Control  •  Implements  for  every 

•  Safety  Reverse  garden  tractor  job. 

•  Easy  to  attach— simple  to  operate 
WRITE  f OR  l/TERATURE 


(tydodc  t£e  • '  • 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


January  3,  1953 


>  Cowbell 

Earrings  .> 


In  Sterling  Silver.  Choice  of  pierced  or  screw- 
back.  Please  specify.  $3.00  pair.  Fed.  Tax  Inc. 

(Colo,  residents  add  5  cents  state  tax). 
MATCHING  TINKLING  COWBELL  BRACE¬ 
LET  Sterling  Silver,  7"  heavy  link  charm 
bracelet.  $3.00,  Fed.  Tax  Inc.  (Colo,  residents 
add  5  cents  state  tax). 

MATCHING  TINKLING  COWBELL  NECK¬ 
LACE  Sterling  Silver,  18"  rope  chain,  $3.00, 
Fed.  Tax  Inc.  (Colo,  residents  add  5c  state  tax). 

GIANT  Tinkling  Cowbell  EARRINGS _ $5.00 

GIANT  Tinkling  Cowbell  BRACLET.  $5.00 

GIANT  Tinkling  Cowbell  NECKLACE _ $5.00 

Fed.’Tax  Inc.  (Colo,  residents  add  8  cents  state 
tax  on  each).  Approximately  twice  regular  size. 
Mail  check,  money  order,  or  will  ship  C.O.D., 
charges  collect.  (No  C.  0.  D.  to  Canada). 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


MM  EAST  PUTTE  WE  W.PT.  O 
COLORADO  SPftflteS.  COtORAOt 


SWINE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WHY 

WAIT 


Start  the  New  Year  right  with  the  breeding 
program  that  has  proved  its  profit-making  po¬ 
tential  oh  thouasnds  of  dairy  farms.  In  New 
York  State  and  Western  Vermont,  it’s  easy  to 
get  in  touch  with  one  of  the  166  dairy  cattle 
artificial  breeding  technicians  in  farmer-owned 
associations  affiliated  with  NYABC.  Or  get  full 
information  on  artificial  breeding  in  your  breed 
in  your  area  by  writing  for  free  literature  from 


YORK 


Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

Incorporated 

Box  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS,  Spring  Pigs  and  Bred 
Fall  Gilts.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN  MARYLAND 


RAMS 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLD  RAMS. 
Well  grown  thrifty  fellows.  Ready  for  service. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  EWES 
BRED  TO  HOBS  NOB  RAM 
J.  HOGE  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS 


Pedigreed  Puppies 

COCKER  SPANIELS,  WIRE  HAIR  FOX  TERRIERS 
Also  two  one  year  old  IRISH  SETTER  FEMALES. 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

- FOR  SALE  —  A.K.C.  COCKER  SPANIELS - 

All  Colors  and  Ages.  $l5-$50  each.  A.  K.  C.  St. 
Bernard  Pups  and  grown  stock.  Collie-Shepherd  Pups 
some  now  working.  All  are  wormed,  distemper, 
vaccinated.  Will  ship  within  reasonable  distance. 
Insured.  EDNA  GLADSTONE, 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  2161 


PROFIT  with  GUERNSEYS 


Send  for  FREE  Information  —  your9  on 

request — data-paciced  28-page  “Liquid  Gold” 
booklet  about  Guernseys  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk — also  National  Guernsey 
Directory.  Buy  Guernseys  now  ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

341  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H, 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows^UNfti 


Big  Milkers  - 
Good  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 


for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
0  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cohleskill  N.Y, 


BEEF  CATTLE 


TOY  FOX  TERRIERS 


Many  thanks  and  Happy  New  Year  to  all  the  fine 
people  who  wrote  me  after  I  was  sold  out.  Spring 
prospects  are  that  there  will  be  enough  to  go  ’round 
of  this  ever  increasingly  popular  breed. 

MRS.  A.  EDWARDS, 

CHURCH  LANE,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


COLLIES 


Registered,  pedigreed,  large,  WH.  FEMALE  BRED, 
golden  female,  sell  open  or  bred  daughter  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Parader’s  Golden  Imoge,  17  champions  In  her 
pedigree.  Also  a  Type-ie  litter  of  Golden  Honeys. 

Enclose  a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope.  RALPH  H. 
CARVER,  Golden  Collie  Kennels,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS.  From  Real  Heel  Driving  Parents.  Born 

Low  Heel  Strikers.,  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $12. 

Registration  Paper  $1.00  Extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


Boaters  •  Boaters 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  - 

Farm  Raised,  Wormed,  Innoculated.  Pedigrees  j 
Furnished.  FEMALES  $25;  MALES  $35. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA.  j 

WANTED:  ONE  MALE  FOX  HOUND.  TWO  TO  \ 

FIVE  YEARS  OLD.  DEER  AND  STOCK  PROOF.  ! 
FLOYD  BARGER,  Gomer  St.,  Yorktown  Hgts.,  N.Y.  | 

mi  I  IV  PITPPIITQ  M  RS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

LvJLLiL  rurri£.o  walton,  new  york 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


FIRLAND  FARMS 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES 

COLUNETTE  KENNELS, 


ALL  AGES  - 

WILTON,  N.  H. 


NOW  SHIPPING  THE  FAMOUS  DEVRIES 

MINERALIZED  TEMPLE  ORANGE 

The  aristocrat  of  Floridas’  finest  fruits.  Prepaid 
bushel — all  Temples — $6.25.  Prepaid  bushel-mixed 


with  grapefruit  —  $5.85.  Add  IC^/o  west 
Mississippi.  All  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


of 


STANCEL  DEAR. 


LARGO,  FLORIDA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Offers  For  Sale,  FIRLAND  ROYAL  BAROOLIER, 
REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  YEARLING  BULL 
Sired  by  Burgess  Bardoiler  of  Rufflands — Our  Maid 
of  Bummers  Sr.  Herd  Sire.  High-Selling  Bull  at 
Ithaca  ’51  —  A  Grandson  of  Black  Bardolier  and 
Full  Brother  to  the  Cornell  Bull.  Dam,  a  Daughter 
of  Eventuation  of  Dee-L-Vee  55th,  A  Son  of  Eventu- 
ation  of  Cremowa  9th,  whose  full  sister,  Pride  of 
Dee-L-Vee  is  in  Penny  &  James  herd.  Price  $500 
subject  to  prior  sale. 

DR.  &  MRS.  HAROLD  G.  HASKELL 
SAND  LAKE,  N.  Y.  TEL.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

_ OREGON  4-5574 _ 

Reg.  Angus  Hellers 

10  YEARLINGS  and  ONE  BULL,  choice  $250  each, 
or  all  II  for  $2,500.  2  two  year  old  REGISTERED 
ANGUS  double  bred  Sunbeam  herd  Bulls  $t,000  each. 
P  K  FISHER 

SOUDERTON,  PENNA.' _ PHONE:  822 

POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE,  HEIFER  &  BULL 
CALVES.  Registered  Excellent  Breeding  Stock. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS, _ AID,  OHIO 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &  CBA  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  MONMOUTH  BEACH  I. 
N.  J.,  offers  on  approval  foundation  quality  GIANT 
CHINCHILLAS  Pedigreed,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

GOATS 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.06. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-2i.  MO. 

CHINA  GOSLINGS  for  next  Spring  or  Summer  $1.00 
j  if  ordered  now.  Oscar  Wittlinger,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


A  complete  tine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 


Write  for  free  copy  of  our  108  page  book  "Better  Dairying." 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W1RTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Has  prize-winning  record  at  five  different  fairs 


Wins  87  Cooking  Awards 
at  Sandy  Creek  Fair 

“It’s  the  easiest  ever,”  she  says. 
“I  just  dissolve  it  in  warm  water 
and  go  ahead  with  my  recipe.” 

Out  of  5000  prize- winning  cooks 
surveyed,  97%  depend  on  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so 
much  more  convenient  than  old- 
style  perishable  cake  yeast — needs 
no  special  care,  stays  fresh  for 
months  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home,  it’s  easy 
to  use  yeast.  Why  not  buy  a  supply 
at  your  grocer’s!  Look  for  the  label 
and  be  sure  you  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Mrs.  Simeon  Fanning  (left)  of 
Russell,  New  York,  shows  a  neigh¬ 
bor  some  of  the  ribbons  and  tags 
she  has  won  in  her  long  career  of 
cooking  competition.  She  has  been 
exhibiting  at  state  and  county  fairs 
for  18  years  now  and  has  always 
taken  an  impressive  array  of  rib¬ 
bons.  Just  last  fall  she  won  87 
awards  at  the  Sandy  Creek  Fair — 
including  67  first  prizes! 

Like  most  prize  winners,  Mrs. 
Fanning  loves  to  cook — and  like 
most  prize  winners,  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Make  c/offtes 
for  all  the  family  ! 

SAVE  BY  SEWING 

our  lovely  HRfQM 

REMNANTS! 


'/3+o  3  yd.  pieces  ^ 


10  YDS 


„  A  real  BARGAIN!  |  Full  ten  yards 
quality  RAYON  REMNANTS.  Lat- 

'  est  colors,  weaves.  Matched  pieces,  Vs 
to  3  yards  full  width.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Pay  only  $2.98,  plus  C.O.D. 

,  postage.  Matching  10"  Zipper  included 
L  as  gift.  Order  Now!  Write  Dept.  T-7 

UNITED  FABRIX,  285  Straight  St., 
PATERSON.  NEW  JERSEY 


We’ll  Send  These  2  Boxes  of  Greeting  Cards 

to  ALL  WHO  WANT 

EXTRA  MONEY 


Rush  your  name,  address  today  for 
these  two  sensational  new,  fast- 
ling  box  assortments!  Show 
them  to  friends,  neighbors,  ev- 
for  easy,  big  profits.  Get 
augh -packed  “Barrel-of- 
Assortment  for  Birthdays, 
ell.  Anniversaries,  etc.— pius 
the  new  1953  “Feature”  All-Oceasion 
Assortment.  Each  sells  for  $1.00  and  you 
keep  up  to  50c  for  yourself.  Extra  cash  for 
you  with  more  than  40  other  assortments  andjrift 
items— Gift  Wrappings. Stationery ,  Colorful  and 
DecorativeDecals.etc.  All  top  money-makers. 

||  f|  UfHIKTY  Just  your  name, 
nU  mUflL.1  address.  Get 
assortments  entirely  on 
with  complete  money  making: 
experience  needed.  Write  now! 

E  BROWN,  INC.,  Dept.  W13B 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  X.  Y. 


-  BIGGEST  COMMISSIONS  - 

Sell  waitresses,  beauticians,  others,  guaranteed  uni¬ 
forms  $3.98  up.  Nylons,  cottons.  Sizes  9-52.  Free 
bonus  uniform.  Full,  part  time.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Free  114  style  catalog.  UPLAND  UNIFORMS, 
208  EAST  23rd,  DEPT.  BF-3,  NEW  YORK 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FBEEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Mixed  at 
Home  for  Economy 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated  sugar 
and  one  cup  water.  No  cooking  needed.  Or 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes 
a  full  pint  of  cough  medicine,  and  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  swiftly.  It 
loosens  phlegm,  soothes  irritated  membranes, 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in 
every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  ' 


-  SELL  DRESSES  FROM  NEW  YORK  - 

Fifth  Avenue  New  York  firm  desires  women  to  sell 
dresses,  suits,  lingerie.  Seen  “Vogue”.  “Mademoi¬ 
selle”.  Good  commissions:  MODERN  MANNER. 

260-  KO,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  (or  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Fascinating  Story  of  Shoes 


The 

Tenfoot  Shop 
of  the 

1800’s 

• 

Free 

Booklet 


There  is  an  old  Victorian  saying: 
“A  lady  is  known  by  her  boots  and 
gloves.” 

This  did  not  mean  that  shoes  had 
to  be  elegant  for  a  “lady”.  It  did 
mean  that  she  was  careful  to  keep 
her  “boots”  polished,  heels  straight¬ 
ened,  also  (50  years  ago),  no  shoe 
buttons  missing,  no  shabby  laces. 
The  same  idea  applied  to  her  gloves: 
old  perhaps,  but  neatly  mended. 

Let  us  stick  to  our  last  which, 
here,  is  shoes.  Their  story  over  the 
centuries  is  fascinating,  especially 
when  pictured.  And  “Shoes  Through 
the  Ages”  (ice  age  to  atomic)  is  a 
fascinating  booklet,  telling  that  very 
story.  It  is  illustrated,  illuminating, 
and  yours  for  the  mere  mailing  of 
a  postcard. 

One  of  this  booklet’s  pictures,  for 
example,  is  shown  above.  The  room 
sketched  is  the  Tenfoot  Shop  of  the 
American  1800’s,  so  called  because 
of  its  small  size.  But  these  little 
shops  were  big  in  the  development  of 
footwear  because  in  them  people 
could  buy,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  a  pair  of  shoes  not  made  to 
order.  In  other  words,  shoes  at  last 
were  kept  in  stock. 


Surprising  also  is  another  oddity 
in  the  booklet:  not  until  1818  were 
any  shoes  made  as  rights  and  lefts. 

Men  and  women  have  walked  a 
long  way  from  the  tough  human  sole 
of  the  primitive  races,  on  to  buskin 
and  boot  and  up  to  the  American 
shoe  of  today,  the  finest  in  the 
world.  All  these  stages  are  shown 
and  told  in  Shoes  Through  the  Ages. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  folklore 
has  its  quota  of  famous  shoes: 
Cinderella’s  glass  slipper,  The  Old 
Woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  Puss- 
in-Boots,  etc.  There  is  also  the  fa¬ 
mous  poem:  “Boots,  boots  .  .  . 
marching  up  and  down  again,  there’s 
no  discharge  in  the  war.”  Even  the 
“Barefoot  Boy”,  we  have  no  doubt, 
was  blessed  with  shoes  when  finally 
he  grew  up! 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the 
booklet,  Shoes  Through  the  Ages,  at- 
no  cost  to  yourself,  just  drop  a  post¬ 
card  addressed:  Booklet  on  Shoes, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  and 
write  your  name  and  full  address  on 
the  reverse  side.  We  will  send  your 
copy,  postage  paid,  up  to  the  limit 
of  our  present  goodly  supply. 

Persis  Smith 


Newcomer  to  the  Country 

Our  countryside  was  cold  and  still,  a  drifted  white  on  field  and  hill; 
Farmhouse  windows,  etched  with  frost,  made  delicate  patterns,  crystal- 
crossed; 

Lamps  were  lit  to  meet  the  night,  casting  shadows  of  soft  gold  light 
On  trees  with  branches  hanging  low,  heavy  with  sheets  of  glistening  snow — 
And  that  is  what  the  New  Year  found  as  he  broke  a  path  on  icy  ground. 

New  York  State  _  Ruth  C.  Deitz 


New  1953  Fashion  Book 
Spring  and  Summer 

The  New  1953  Fashion  World  is 
here!  This  beautiful  book,  illustrated 
in ’color,  will  be  your  smartest  style 
guide  from  the  first  signs  of  Spring 
until  the  last  day  of  Summer.  It 
presents  scores  of  patterns,  styled 
with  originality,  designed  to  fit,  de¬ 
tailed  for  perfection,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  so  simple  for  you  to  sew! 

You  will  also  find  newest  fabric 
trends,  too,  in  addition  to  other  at¬ 
tractive  and  practical  hints  to  take 
you  through  the  Spring  and  Summer 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  daisy!*  In  short, 
perfect  patterns  for  all  ages,  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  sizes! 

All  for  just  20  cents  sent  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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In  Winter  .  .  . 
school  lunches 
are  important 


Winter  weather  and  school  days 
mean  that  more  nourishing  food,  and 
a  well  balanced  noon  meal,  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  health  and  to  the 
school  work  of  youngsters,  away 
from  home  all  day. 

A  sturdy  squat  thermos  jug  hold¬ 
ing  flavorful  orange  juice  is  a  good 
and  popular  first  course  for  a  lunch 
box  meal.  Most  schools  have  milk 
available,  some  have  orange  juice 


but,  If  your  child’s  does  not,  practice 
this  easy  health  insurance.  Pour  in¬ 
to  the  thermos  some  canned  Florida 
orange  juice,  full  of  vitamin  C. 
Economical,  too. 

Finish  out  the  menu  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  girl  and  boy  with  protein  sand¬ 
wiches,  such  as  chopped  ham,  egg, 
or  cheese  combinations;  carrot  sticks 
for  a  crunchy  yellow  vegetable,  and 
molasses  cookies  to  satisfy  the  sweet- 
tooth  and  to  balance  the  meal. 


The  New  Year’s  Here  and  Patterns  Too 

2215  —  Smartness  Begins  at  Home!  And  what  could  be  smarter,  or 
simpler  to  sew,  than  this  open-sleeve  cotton!  Its  front  and  back  are  each 
cut  in  just  one  main  pattern  piece,  then,  nipped-in  at  the  waistline  for  a 
smooth  figure-fit.  ^Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2766  —  Two  Wonderful  Skirt  Ideas  to  give  you  a  thousand  wonderful 
wearings!  Whether  you  sew  the  pocketed  version  or  the  plain  skirt  in  wool¬ 
ens,  gabardines,  corduroys,  or  rayons — they’re  seasonless  successes.  Waist 
sizes  22-34.  Size  28,  pocketed  skirt  takes  2%  yds.  54-in.  Plain  skirt,  2  yds. 
39-in.  25  cents. 

502  —  How  to  Recover  Old  Silk  Lampshades;  how  to  wind  modern 
shades  with  raffia,  wool,  cotton  yarn;  how  to  make  a  parchment  shade  — 
there  are  dozens  of  clever  ideas  for  rejuvenating  your  worn  lamp  shades, 
inexpensively  producing  new  shades  —  all  in  this  pattern!  Well  illustrated 
with  step-by-step  instructions  for  table  lamps,  bridge,  boudoir  and  dress¬ 
ing  table  shades.  20  cents. 


533  —  School  Cardigans  for  Little  Girls  of  4,  5  and  6  years  —  one  is 
knitted,  the  other  is  crocheted.  The  knitted  cardigan  is  in  a  pleasing  basket- 
weave  stitch  with  bright  contrasting  wool  stripe  trim.  Both  in  one  pattern. 
20  cents. 

2618  —  Half- Sizers!  Here’s  Fashion  Proportioned  especially  for  the 
fuller,  shorter  figures.  It’s  a  shirtwaist  basic  designed  to  flatter  and  fit! 
Sizes  141/2,  I61/2,  18%,  20y2,  221/2  and  24%.  Size  16%,  3-%  yds.  39-in.  or 
4-1/4  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address,  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 
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AUTOMATIC  Lie 
UBLE-FREE  lifetime 
°VEN  CONTROL 
SELECTIONS 

chak-type  brow 
n-saver  simmcd  ■ 


f/m’s yoar invitation  to 
cfean..  ierst. 

aufomaffc  cootmff 


CHECK  THESE 
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No  weather  worries.  Wind,  light¬ 
ning  or  storms  can’t  stop  gas  cook¬ 
ing. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  </  Fully  Insulated  Oven  keeps  fuel 

w  costs  down. 

T/MF  AND 

y  With  gas  you  can  bake  and  broil 
k/  in  separate  ovens.  No  more  greasy 
\J//)D//  C/ll/fPC  •  *  smoke  to  soil  your  kitchen. 


Fully  Automatic  Controls.  Your 
meal  cooks  while  you’re  busy  with 
other  things. 


Simple  finger  control  gives  you 
any  degree  of  heat .  .  .  instantly ! 


ltve  better 

mi//?... 

* 


Use  LP-GAS  for  automatic  water  heating, 
refrigeration,  home  heating,  tractor  fuel, 
chicken  brooders,  and  for  countless 
other  home  and  farm  purposes. 


mill  ions  of  families  already  do! 


See  these  kitchen 
beauties  at  your 
LP-Gas  dealer’s 

And  remember  to  ask 
for  your  new  Recipe 
and  Kitchen  Planning 
Idea  book,  "BETTER 
LIVING  WITH  LP- 
GAS.’’  Or  send  the 
COUPON  with  a 
dime  and  we’ll  rush 
your  copy  to  you. 


n 


LP-GAS  Information  Service 
Dept.  RNY,  11  S.  LaSalle  St., 

Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

I  enclose  one  dime.  Please  send  me  the  booklet, 
"Better  Living  with  LP-GAS.” 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


*BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  TANK  GAS 


January  3.  1953 
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They  Call  Me  a 

SMART  DAIRVMAN ! 


DAIRYMEN ,  ATTENTION! 

Who  Is  Carrying  the  Ball? 


TELL  me  the  secret 
OF  YOUR  FINE  DAIRY 
NERD,  BILL.  I  JUST 
;SEEM  TO  8E"WOftKIN6 
FOR  MY  GOWS" 


FOLKS  NOW 
SAY  I’M  A 
"SMART  FEEDER" 
SEVERAL  POOR 
.SEASONS  PUT  ME, 
WISE 


WHAT 
.HAPPENED?, 


<5*3 


^HAPPENS  OFTEN. 

WHAT  DID  YOU  DO 
-CHANGE  FEEDS  ?. 


MY  COWS  WERE 
SLUGGISH  EVEN  ON 
kTHE  BEST  HIGH-PRICED 
FEEDS.  IN  FACT,  MV 
FEED  COSTS  DARN 
NEAR  EQUALED  MY 
MILK  CHECK 


NO,  IT  SEEMS 
COWS  CANT  STAND 
CONTINUED  RICH 
FEEDINGS'ANY  MORE 
THAN  PEOPLE  CAN.  YET 
J  NEEDED  FULL 
MILKINGS 


TRUE...  OR 
PROFITS  DROP 
HOW  DID  YOU 
l"UP"  YOUR  CASH 
.INCOME  AGAIN?/ 


r> 


REMEMBERED  FRED 
JONES  RECOMMENDING 

KOW-KARE  ITS 

DRUGS,  IRON,  IODINE, 
COBALT,  PHOSPHORUS, 
CALCIUM  AND  VITAMIN  D 
SEEM  TO  HELP  COW’S 
DIGESTION.  TRIED 
KOW-KAHE  AN  DUSE, 
IT  EVER  SINCE 


5  - - 

THAT  MAKES  SENSE 
■  I’LL  GIVE  KOW-KABE 
A  TRIAL,  PRONTO 


MOW-MAft£  HELPS  CONVERT  HIGH-COST 
FEED  INTO  BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS.  GREAT 
WHEN  FRESHENING, TOO.  EVEN  THE 
CALF  CROP  SEEMS  THRIFTIER! 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

Here  is  a  book  you’ll  want  to  keep  the  year 
'round  ...  a  treatise  on  how  to  handle  the 
more  common  cow  ailments  that  cut  your 
profits.  Ask  for  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle."  Get  your  KOW-KARE  at  your  favorite 
farm  supply  store. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


•  EASY  TO  CLEAN — See  how  well-rounded  the 
Hinmon  Master  Milker  pail  is.  No  flashlight  or 
mirror  needed  here! 

•  EASY  ON  THE  COW—  Hinman’s  low  JO" 
vacuum  and  "magic  hand"  inflations  provide 
o  gentle  hand-like  squeeze.  Even  the  most 
nervous  cows  respond  to  Hinmon’s  soothing, 
gentle  action. 

•  EASY  TO  HANDLE— Perfect  balance  of 
pail — handy  arrangement  of  grips— add  up 
to  less  tipping,  faster  and  easier  pourin9 
—without  detaching  coyer  from  milker, 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

ONEIDA  NEW  YORK 


COWS  EAT  FROZEN  SILAGE  BETTER 


“I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  takes  us  about  10  minutes  to  feed  50 
cows.  The  silage  is  in  better  condition  than  when 
hand-thrown.  The  cows  like  it  better,  as  there 
are  no  lumps  or  frozen  pieces.” 

WALTER  BOWER,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  used  a  Leach  Silo  Unloader  since  1946 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  assets  on  our 
farm.  Don’t  know  what  we’d  do  without  it.” 
BERTRAM  K.  CRISPELL, 

Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 


“Wo  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Leach  Silo  Un. 
loader.  It  saves  time  in  operating  my  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm.  Our  cattle  eat  more  of  this 
silage  because  it  comes  down  in  flakes,  not 
chunks  as  when  I  pitched  it  out.  And  —  I  don’t 
have  to  climb  that  hazardous  ladder  every  day.” 
RICHARD  BLOW  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION 


LEACH  CO. 
Please  send 
□  Silo  Unloader 


•’  il2 

il  mf 


literature  for  the  following: 
□  Barn  Cleaner 


Name  . 

Route . . .  Box 

Post  Office . 

State  . 


No. 


How  many  of  you  dairy  farmers 
have  ever  stopped  to  ask  yourselves 
that  question:  “Who  is  carrying  the 
ball?” 

You  may  think,  because  you  have 
joined  a  cooperative,  that  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  on  your-  part.  If 
you  do  think  along  those  lines,  you 
are  sadly  mistaken.  Cooperatives 
were  founded  for  a  purpose  and  in 
their  birth  they  met  the  problem 
then  at  hand.  Today,  however,  the 
picture  is  quite  different.  When  co¬ 
operatives  were  in  their  infancy, 
there  were  always  those  who  were 
so  much  interested  in  the  project 
that  they  called  upon  you,  as  a  dairy 
farmer,  every  other  day  or  so.  In 
contrast,  today  you  sel’dom,  if  ever, 
see  anyone.  You  have  a  meeting 
once  a  year  and  then  the  program  is 
so  completely  filled  with  important 
information  that  you  have  very  little 
time  to  criticize  or  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  you  who  do  not  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  even  to  gather  the 
information  that  is  presented. 

I  am  speaking  as  one  who  has 
given  long  and  careful  study  to  this 
dairy  problem.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  a  director  of  a  well  recognized 
cooperative  here  in  the  Northeast 
and  I  can  tell  you,  after  attending 
meetings  in  my  own  cooperative  and 
also  at  various  places  throughout 
the  country,  that  about  all  that  ever 
happens  at  these  meetings  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  on  the  speech 
side  but  little  else.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  remark  once  made  by  Lincoln 
at  a  conference  at  which  there  was 
a  lot  of  talk  going  on:  he  said  he 
would  like  a  little  less  noise  and 
a  lot  more  action. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  your 
part  in  the  problem.  I  have  told  my 
neighbors  time  and  time  again  that 
they  should  make  their  feelings 
known  to  their  leaders  —  the  officers 
and  directors  of  their  cooperative. 
Unfortunately,  all  we  ever  do  is 
make  a  lot  of  noise  at  the  feed  store, 
at  the  machinery  repair  shop,  or  at 
the  country  store.  This,  I  can  tell 
you,  will  never  get  us  anywhere. 
Your  leaders  know  as  much  about 
your  everyday  problems  as  you  do 
about  theirs,  which  is  exactly  noth¬ 
ing.  You  may  get  alarmed  once  in  a 
while  when  you  cannot  pay  your 
bills  or  when  you  try  to  hire  compe¬ 
tent  help,  but  that’s  about  all.  Let 
me  tell  you,  to  gain  your  proper 
place  in  this  controlled  economy  of 
ours  you  have  to  be  forever  on  the 
ball  and  I  mean  you  —  each  in¬ 
dividual  dairyman  —  because  you, 
and  only  you,  are  carrying  the  ball 
and  everybody  else  in  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  is  perfectly  willing  to  let  you 
go  on  carrying  it,  as  long  as  your 
backs  can  stand  the  strain.  It  irks 
me  no  end  every  time  I  talk  to  my 
friends  and  neighbors  on  the  dairy 
farm  when  all  they  say  is:  “When 
are  we  going  to  get  a  little  more 
for  our  milk?”  Let  me  tell  you  that 
before  you  can  reach  your  proper 
place,  you  must  know  all  the  facts 
and  be  willing  to  face  up  to  all  the 
problems.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
you  be  able  to  make  the  proper  de¬ 
cisions.  You  have  to  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  milk  and  all  that 
has  to  be  done  before  you  can  get 
a  living  comparable  to  the  living 
enjoyed  by  people  working  in  other 
industries. 

I  have  told  some  of  you  before, 
and  I  hope  a  lot  more  of  you  will 


hear  it  in  the  future,  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  I  know  of  to  get  the 
facts  and  information  is  to  read 
from  cover  to  cover  all  the  co-op. 
bulletins  and  farm  magazines  that 
you  can  get  hold  of.  Don’t  limit  your 
reading  to  your  own  organization’s 
paper  because,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  a  house  organ  speaks 
nothing  but  praise  of  its  sponsor 
which,  year  in  and  year  out,  gets  a 
little  tiresome  and  certainly  doesn’t 
stimulate  any  serious  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  membership. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that, 
when  your  field  representative 
comes  out  to  _  see  you,  he  is  your 
paid  employee  and  that  whenever 
you  start  to  tell  him  all  that  is  wrong 
and  what  you  would  suggest  to 
make  things  better,  he  tells  you  that 
you  are  .all  wrong  and  that  you  are 
m  a  fine  position?  And  then,  before 
he  leaves,  he  has  got  you  believing 
him,  since  he  is  first  a  salesman  and 
second  a  field  man?  In  my  opinion 
the  field  man  should  do  all  he  can 
to  show  us  how  to  make  a  fine 
quality  milk  but  that  is  where  he 
should  stop  and  that  is  where  you 
take  over.  I  say  that  the  field  man 
should  listen  to  your  suggestions  and 
take  them  back  to  the  officers.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  is  most  important 
is  that  after  you  know  all  the  facts 
and  you  want  to  be  heard,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  by  a 
letter  to  your  own  director;  or 
better  still,  a  face-to-face  talk  with 
him.  No  cooperative  will  be  any 
better  than  its  membership.  The 
greatest,  asset  to  any  organization  is 
the  willingness  of  its  members  to 
assume  responsibility  and  until  they 
do,  the  organization  will  travel  in 
the  same  old  rut,  and  you  dairy 
f aimers  will  —  because  you  have 
chosen  to  do  so  if  you  fail  to  take 
the  initiative  and  assume  the  re- 
—  &°  ri&ht  on  carrying 
the  ball  for  the  benefit  of  everyone 
else  except  yourself. 

This  _  milk  business  is  your  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  your  success  in  the 
business  will  be  measured  solely  by 
the  responsibility  you  are  willing  to 
assume  so  as  to  make  it  better  for 
you  and  all  your  fellow  dairymen. 

William  Waldorf 

New  York 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  November 
are.  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $6.01  $.1268 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.49  .1168 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.45  .1159 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  5.25  .1117 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.09  .1083 

Bovina  Centre  Co-op...  5.055  .1075 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  5*055  .1075 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.045  .1073 

Arkport  Dairies  .  5.03  .107 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 5.03  .107 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  5.03  .107 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  .5.03  .107 

Grandview  Dairy  .  5.03  .107 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.03  .107 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.03  .107 

Sheffield  Farms  .  5.03  .107 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.92  .1046 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own- 
mg  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators  prices  are:  New  York  $5.03; 
Buffalo  $5.30;  Rochester  $5.10  +  25  cents  (Mav 
and  June  allowance  by  milk  dealers) 


The  winning  livestock  judging  team  at  the  1952  International  Livestock 
Exposition  in  Chicago  was  from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Reading 
from  left  to  right  they  are:  George  Emde)  Lodi,  Calif.;  Robert  Reid,  Cale¬ 
donia,  N.  Y.;  Jack  Wysong,  Forest  Home,  Md.;  Wolcott  Stewart,  Piffard, 
N.  Y.;  Jack  Perry,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y.;  Fred  Paul,  ( alternate )  Waverly, 
N.  Y.  and  Professor  J.  I.  Miller,  coach. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  _  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  ...Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


JTsfrong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  »ure  to  give 
both  eise  and  tide  when  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

Over  400,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— Money-back  Guarantee 
O e/ey  may  ba  aarloua-ORDER  TODAY I 
RIPER  BRACE  CO. 

DEPT.  RY-I 

811  WYANDOTTE,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  M0. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Amazing  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 


Wintertime  in  the  Dairy 
Barn 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

tain  to  be  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  D 
in  the  dairy  ration  unless  some  is 
supplied  in  the  grain  by  one  of  the 
suitable  vitamin  D  supplements.  Cod 
liver  oil  should  not  be  used  as  a 
supplemental  source  of  vitamin  D 
for  dairy  cows  or  other  herbivora. 
Tests  at  the  New  York  Station  have 
shown  that  cod  liver  oil,  when  fed 
for  any  appreciable  period  of  time  to 
herbivora,  will  cause  degeneration 
of  the  muscles,  including  the  heart. 
Irradiated  yeast  or  other  commercial 
concentrate  forms  are  better  to  use. 

Any  case  of  vitamin  D  deficiency 
can  be  classified  as  a  form  of  rickets. 
Every  Winter  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  subclinical  cases  of 
rickets  in  dairy  cows.  If  the  blood 
plasma  of  dairy  cows  were  to  be 
tested  during  their  midwinter  period 
when  stanchioned  in  the  barn,  it 
would  probably  be  surprising  how 
many  of  them  are  hovering  on  the 
danger  border  line  of  0.20  units  of 
vitamin  D  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
blood  plasma. 

When  the  blood  content  of  vita¬ 
min  D  has  become  so  low  that 
physiologic  symptoms  are  apparent, 
considerable  damage  has  already 
been  done  to  bone  structure  and 
consequently  to  milk  production,  as 
well  as  to  calving.  Obvious  symptoms 
of  vitamin  D  deficiency  in  cattle  are 
walking  with  stiffness,  standing  with 
backs  humped,  and  tilting  forward 
on  toes  by  cows  in  the  stanchion. 
This  is  an  effort  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  their  weakened  spinal  vertebrae. 
As  the  condition  progresses,  the  cows 
go  off  feed  and  drop  appreciably  in 
their  production.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  is  often  referred  to  as  a  “burnt 
out  condition.”  The  only  reason  that 
the  afflicted  cows  are  “burnt  out”  is 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  vita¬ 
min  D  to  make  available  the  essen¬ 
tial  calcium  and  phosphorus  and  the 
other  minerals  in  their  feed.  They 
cannot  put  them  in  the  pail,  and 
have  enough  left  over  to  meet  their 
body  needs.  Retained  afterbirth  and 
weak  calves  at  birth  are  other 
symptoms  of  a  vitamin  D  deficiency. 
If  these  vitamin  D  and  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies  exist  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time,  the  dairy  cow  takes 
the  essential  minerals  right  off  her 
bones  and  body  and  puts  them  into 
the  pail. 

Feed  Efficiency  and  Herd  Profits 

At  present  prices  of  hay  and  grain, 
it  is  especially  desirable  to  use  as 
much  good  hay  and  silage  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  real  efficiency  of  a  ration 
is  measured  in  terms  of  herd  profits. 
Good  quality  home  grown  roughage 
is  always  the  cheapest  source  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  for  the  dairy 
herd.  Maximum  utilization  of  such 
roughages,  therefore,  means  lower 
cost  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  A  system  of  using  rela¬ 
tively  large  amounts  of  good  hay 
and  silage,  in  proportion  to  the  grain 
allowance,  may  not  result  in  getting 
the  last  drop  of  milk  which  the  cow 
is  capable  of  producing.  Unless  this 
is  needed,  however,  as  it  may  be  in 
the  making  of  an  official  record,  it  is 
often  more  profitable  to  get  some¬ 
what  less  milk,  but  make  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  feed  cost. 


$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 


BROWER 


EASY 

TERMS 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


CATTLE  CLIPPER  BLADES  SHARPENED.  Quick 
delivery.  $1.  Swartz  Machine  Shop,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Basic  Ration  of  Roughage  and  Grain 

It  is  also  a  surprising  fact  that, 
when  maximum  amounts  of  gooc 
quality  roughage  are  regularly  fed, 
the  herd  average  for  milk  production 
is  usually  higher  than  when  less 
roughage  and  more  grain  are  used. 
As  an  illvistration^  we  know  of  an 
outstanding  .dai^y  farmer  who  for 
many  years  has  fed  what  he  terms 
a  basic  ration  to  all  the  Holstein 
cows  in  the  herd.  He  knows,  as  do 
all  other  good  dairymen,  that  good 
big  cows  are  more  efficient  producers 
than  small  cows;  consequently  the 
mature  producing  Holsteins  in  this 
herd  average  a  weight  of  arounc 
1,600  pounds.  The  daily  basic  ration 
fed  per  cow  is  40  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  30  pounds  of  good  qviality 
alfalfa  hay,  and  10  pounds  of  equal 
parts  ground  corn  and  oats.  The 
roughage  part  of  this  ration  is  variec 
some  in  accordance  with  prices  anc 
available  supply  of  alfalfa  hay. 

Good  quality,  sun-cured  hay,  high 
in  vitamin  D  content,  is  a  great  help 
toward  efficient  production  and  here 
health  in  wintertime. 


to  promote 


Some  of  the  situations  in  which  aureomycin  has 
proved  useful  are: 

Treatment 


Calves:  calf  scours  — pneumonia. 

Cattle:  FOOT  ROT  — SHIPPING  FEVER  — PNEU¬ 
MONIA  COMPLEX— SEPTIC  MASTITIS— METRITIS 
—  EARLY  TREATMENT  of  BLACKLEG. 


Swine:  ENTERITIS,  INCLUDING  VIBRIO  DYSEN¬ 
TERY  —  COCCIDIOSIS  —  SALMONELLOSIS  —  BABY 
PIG  DIARRHEA. 

Horses:  STRANGLES— SEPTICEMIAS  — INFECTED 
WOUNDS  —  SHIPPING  FEVER.  Small  Animals , 
including  Dogs,  Cats  and  Fur-hearers:  MANY 
COMMON  BACTERIAL  INFECTIONS. 


Growth  Promotion 

Chickens— Turkeys— Swine— Calves 
Aureomycin  is  available  in  the  following 
forms:  AUROFAC*  Vitamin  Bi2  — Antibiotic 
(Aureomycin)  Feed  Supplement  obtainable 
only  in  manufactured  feeds  and  supplements; 
and  Aureomycin-T.F.  Therapeutic  Formula 
Aureomycin  and  Bi2;  Veterinary  Aureomycin 
Crystalline  Capsules;**  Veterinary  Aureo¬ 
mycin  Crystalline  Intravenous;  *  *  and  Veteri¬ 
nary  Aureomycin  Hydrochloride  Crystalline 
OBLETS*  Aureomycin  Tablets  at  your  drug¬ 
gist,  feed  store  or  through  your  veterinarian. 
Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

*  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  **  To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 
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30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Built  1877— STILL  GOING  STRONG! 


This  Frick  farm  engine  broke  all  known  service  records  when  it  oper* 

ated  in  Madison  County,  Virginia,  for 
72  years.  And  it  still  runs  fine! 

Frick  farm  and  sawmill  machinery 
are  backed  by  more  than  a  century  of 
engineering  experience.  George  Frick 
built  his  first  steam  engine  in  1850, 
and  three  years  later  established  Frick 
Company. 

The  whole  story  is  told,  with  200 
illustrations,  in  the  Frick  Centennial 
History,  just  published.  Send  $1  for 
your  copy.  And  keep  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  Frick  Branch  or  Dealer: 
they  furnish  the  most  dependable 
equipment. 


Frick  Sawmills  have  enjoyed 
continued  preference  since  1875 


Milo  Soeffker,  Arlington,  Minnesota,  says: 


McCulloch 

SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  MtCUUOCH 
DEALER  OR  SEND  COUPON  TODAY 


McCulloch  motors  corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 


Wor1d's  largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept  CR 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 

□  3-hp  chain  saw  □  7-hp  chain  saw 

□  15,000  gph  Fire  Pump  □  Earth  Drill 


ADDRESS. 


For  Performance — “Pound  for  pound,  my  McCulloch 
3-25  has  never  been  topped  for  high-speed  cutting. 
What’s  more,  it’s  easy  to  use.”  ( Cuts  in  any  position  without 
adjustment,  upside  down  or  right  side  up.  Balanced — 
doesn't  tire  hands  or  arms.  Try  it  and  see!) 

For  Price— “For  the  cutting  performance  I  need, 
I  found  the  McCulloch  3-25  by  far  the  lowest  priced.” 

($285  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles,  complete  with  automatic 
clutch ;  kickproof  automatic-rewind  starter ; 
chrome-plated,  high-speed  cutter  teeth ; 
aU-position  diaphragm  carburetor;  etc.) 

For  Service — “I’ve  been  operating  McCullochs 
for  years  and  can  always  get  parts  and  immediate 
service  wherever  I  am  cutting.  Believe  me,  that’s 
important.”  ( The  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
chain  saws  stands  in  back  of  every  McCulloch  saw,  with 
a  nationwide  network  of  Authorized  McCulloch  Dealers 
ready  to  serve  every  McCulloch  chain-saw  owner.) 


11  This  is  why  I  bought  a 

McCUlLOCfi  Chain  Saw" 


A  rash  of  year-end  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  showed  U.  S. 
farmers  able  in  1952  to  hold  their 
own  against  falling  prices  and  rising 
costs  solely  because  of  vastly  in¬ 
creased  production.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  report  on  winter  wheat  and 
rye  promises  a  poorer  start  for  1953, 
with  the  first  estimate  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  611,141,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  to  1,052,801  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  actually  harvested  in  1952.  A 
rye  acreage  almost  seven  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year’s  was  estimated 
to  be  67  per  cent  in  condition,  com¬ 
pared  to  88  per  cent  last  year. 

The  Department  said  that  farmers 
had  overcome  a  four  per  cent  drop 
in  prices  during  1952  with  a  five  per 
cent  increase  in  production.  They 
grossed  $30.1  billion  during  the  first 
11  months  of  1952,  slightly  higher 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1951. 
Because  of  rising  production  costs, 
the  net  realized  farm  income  this 
year  will  be  about  the  same  or 
slightly  lower  than  the  $14.3  billion 
of  last  year. 

Crop  receipts  were  up  13  per  cent 
over  the  first  11  months  of  1951, 
due  to  slightly  higher  average  prices 
and  larger  marketings  principally  of 
cotton,  wheat,  potatoes,  corn  and 
truck  crops.  Livestock  and  products 
cash  receipts  were  down  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  except  dairy  products,  with  an 
average  drop  of  nine  per  cent.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  sale  of  meat  animals 
dropped  nine  per  cent  in  the  face  of 
a  four  per  cent  increase  in  market¬ 
ings;  and,  because  of  lower  egg  prices 
the  poultry  and  egg  classification 
dropped  six  per  cent.  Dairy  products 
receipts  rose  five  per  cent,  entirely 
because  of  higher  prices,  since  pro¬ 
duction  fell  off  a  bit. 

%  H*  >!*  ❖ 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer,  after  heading  an  economic 
mission  to  Europe,  reported  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  at  the  end  of  1952  that 
our  economic  aid  program  should  be 
cut  down  drastically  in  some  places 
and  cut  out  entirely  in  others. 

In  place  of  the  program,  he  sug¬ 
gested  permitting  expanded  sales  in 
the  U.  S.  of  foreign-produced  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products.  There  were 
other  suggestions,  but  this  one  took 
first  place  in  his  report.  Second  place 
was  also  along  agricultural  lines:  he 
suggested  that  the  U.  S.  cut  down  on 
its  export  subsidy  program. 

Sawyer  summed  up  with  a  slogan, 
“Trade  Not  Aid.”  He  credited  this 
slogan  to  a  British  official,  but  it  has 
also  been  used  widely  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau.  What 
Sawyer  and  these  groups  were  driv¬ 
ing  at  is  that  thej-  think  we  should 
take  steps  to  revive  international 
trade  rather  than  giving  economic 
aid  to  needy  nations.  These  steps 
would  take  the  form  of  lowering 
tariffs  and  of  permitting  foreign 
nations  to  sell  their  products  more 
freely  in  the  United  States. 

❖ 

Production  of  farm  tractors  in 
1952  will  be  found  to  have  run  24 
per  cent  below  1951,  the  National 
Production  Authority  predicted  in  a 
year-end  roundup.  NPA  thinks  that 
demand  for  farm  machinery  will  re¬ 
main  strong  in  1953,  but  that  it  will 
not  force  any  increase  in  production 
over  1952. 

^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
veals  that  people  who  “plug”  freight 
cars  of  sound  grain  with  unsound 
grain  will  henceforth  be  in  “double 
jeopardy.”  USDA’s  efforts  against  the 
practice  will  be  re-inforced  by 
parallel  work  carried  on  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

H*  %  %  % 

The  Office  of  Price  Stablization 
has  decided  not  to  I’oll  back  retail 
ceiling  prices  on  beef.  OPS  for  a 
couple  of  months  was  deep  in  a 
study  about  that  matter,  but  finally 
decided  that  heavier  marketings  of 
beef  would  continue  and  would, 
themselves,  hold  down  prices. 

:j:  >1:  #  s*t 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  moved  into  the  pork  market  to 
buy  smoked  pork  products  in  an 
effort  to  bolster  sagging  hog  prices. 

Harry  Lando 


EASYon  theTEAT 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


Smooth  as  Ivory  — 
Flexible  as  Rubber! 

Lost  teats  from  faulty  healing  cannot  occur 
when- this  scientific  dilator  is  used.  Shaped 
to  preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  bends  with¬ 
out  soreness  with  every  bend  of  teat.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  All  farm  stores. 
)  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK  FREE! 


DILATORS 


" I  Have  Earned  an  Average  of 

ti5&«H0UR 

with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle, 
the  PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 


Says  William  F.  Wydallis, 
Ohio,  “Many  Others  Clean¬ 
ing  Up”  —  So  can  YOU  I 


Science’s 
New  Midget 
Miracle  — 
‘PRESTO” 


Amazing  new  kind 
of  fire  extinguisher. 

Tiny  “Presto"  (about 
size  of  a  flashlight!)  W.  F.  Wydallis 
does  job  of  bulky  ex¬ 
tinguishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  aro 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3,981  Show  it  to  civil  defense  work¬ 
ers.  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms, 
etc.  and  to  stores  for  re-sale— make  good 
income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day. 
C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month.  Write  for 
Free  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation.  MERLITE 
INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Dept.  61,  201  East 
1 6th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  In  Canada: 
Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal 
1,  P.  Q.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to 
use  as  a  demonstration,  send  $2.50. 
Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF... OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Dept  R-l  Hagerstown.  M<L 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctor  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GES1C. 


VIKING 

SUBURBANITE 
Garden  Tractor 
and  Power  Mower 


Cultivates 
Narrowest  Rows 


A  practical,  low  priced,  one  wheel  Tfactor 
for  Cultivating,  Mowing  and  other 
jobs— Patented  Engine-in-Wheel. 

Well  Balanced.  Also  complete  line 
of  Two  Wheel  Tractors. 

Write  Today  EASY  TERMS 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Blsei  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmera. 
Truckora,  etc  Writ#  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Dlreol 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  6$  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  end  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  aamples  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phons  Markat  7-2160)  PHILA.  8.  PA. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  TS50S 


Take  BELS AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing”  „ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engrine. 
‘  Beginners  gret  excellent  results.  Send  poat- 
V\card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.* 

’  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8293  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  u  Mo. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU$ 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments*  Markers. 

Satisfactionor  MONEY  BACK.  EASY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog:  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  4)8  Joliet  lit 
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at  less  cost  with 


MORTON'S 

Sugar  Cure  and 
Tender-Quick 


YOU  save  money  and  cure  meat 
to  suit  your  own  taste  when 
you  use  Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  and 
Tender-Quick.  It  costs  just  a  little 
more  than  a  penny  per  pound  to 
home-cure  your  hams,  bacons  and 
shoulders  this  easy,  modern  way. 

You  get  uniform  goodness  from 
rind  to  bone  .  .  .  more  taste  satis¬ 
faction  because  Sugar  Cure  and 
Tender -Quick  are  perfect  blends 
of  the  finest  curing  ingredients  and 
salt.  They  give  the  same  satisfying 
results  every  time  —  the  way  you 
prefer  to  cure.  And*  all  for  an 
amazingly  low  cost  per  pound  of 
meat. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Sugar  Cure,  Tender -Quick 
and  Sausage  Seasoning  .  .  .  the  low 
cost,  economical  way  to  get  the 
most  value  out  of  the  hogs  you 
butcher. 


You  can  cure  meat 
taken  from  your 
home  freezer 


There’s  a  real  treat  in  store  for 
you  the  first  time  you  kitchen-cure 
meat  from  your  home  freezer  with 
Tender-Quick.  It  gives  more  va¬ 
riety,  more  taste- tempting  good¬ 
ness  to  the  meals  you  serve.  And 
it’s  so  economical,  too. 

A  pork  shoulder,  for  example,  v 
is  difficult  to  handle  when  cured 
whole.  Yet  when  cut  for  the  home 
freezer,  as  illustrated  above,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  valuable ...  gives  you 
more  choice  cuts,  ideal  for  freez¬ 
ing  and  curing  later  on.  Cut  this 
way,  a  good  shoulder  provides  a  3 
to  4-pound  boneless  butt,  5  or  6 
choice  slices,  and  2  to  3  pounds  of 
fancy  trimmings  you  can  make  in¬ 
to  sausage  at  any  time. 

You  can  kitchen-cure  ham  or 
shoulder  slices  with  Tender-Quick 
for  a  little  more  than  a  penny  per 
pound  .  .  .  giving  you  year-round 
variety  and  good  eating  from  your 
home  freezer.  Write  for  folders 
illustrated  below. 


Free  Meat 
[  Curing  Folders 

Complete  directions  for 
regular  curing  and  Kitchen- 
Curing  —  also  cooking 
recipes.  Address  Morton 
Salt  Co.,  Box  781,  Chicago 
90,  Illinois. 


MORTON  SALT  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Blue  Ribbon  Hog  Raiser 

Hog  raising  for  Lee  Suprenand  of 
Fern  Croft  Farm,  Middleton,  Mass., 
means  raising  better  breeding  hogs. 
He  is  also  campaigning  among  pig 
owners  to  clean  up  their  piggeries 
and  educating  the  public  to  clean  up 
their  garbage. 

Suprenand  does  not  recommend 
killing  hogs  with  kindness.  His  pigs 
go  right  out  into  his  50  acres  of 
woodland  to  root  up,  turn  stone,  and 
grub  for  roots.  All  they  require  be¬ 
sides  plenty  of  feed  and  water  is 
a  properly  fenced  area,  enough  bed¬ 
ding,  a  dry  house  open  to  the  sun, 
and  just  about  any  kind  of  bedding 
in  which  to  farrow  as  long  as  the 
floor  does  not  sweat  and  get  wet. 

In  all  inside  pens  clean  drinking 
water  is  supplied  through  regular 
cow  drinking  fountains.  In  some 
cases  automatic  horse  waterers  are 
used  in  the  larger  pens.  Outdoors  the 
pigs  are  watered  with  10-gallon  open 
drums  which  are  filled  with  a  hose 
kept  handy  for  that  purpose. 

Those  not  too  well  acquainted 
with  hog  raising  may  believe  that 
garbage  feeding  is  unsanitary.  Lee 
Suprenand  claims  it  is  all  in  the  way 
the  garbage  is  handled.  At  Fern 
Croft  he  keeps  a  flock  of  about  100 
ducks,  hens  and  Moscovies  right  in 
the  yard  with  the  pigs.  The  Musco¬ 
vies  keep  the  sea  gulls  out  of  the 
garbage,  while  the  ducks  and  chick¬ 
ens  rid  the  place  of  flies,  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  any  insects  that  may  drop 
off  the  trucks.  In  this  way  he  keeps 
his  piggery  neat  and  clean. 

When  talking  hogs  with  this  New 
England  farmer,  he  will  tell  you  he 
prefers  the  Hampshire  over  the  other 
breeds.  For  one  thing,  he  believes 
they  are  the  coming  pig.  Not  only 
that,  he  finds  they  are  a  lean  pig 
with  less  bone  and  fat,  and  their 
meat  has  a  good  texture.  They  are 
easy  to  handle,  good  natured,  and 
he  says  they  make  wonderful  moth¬ 
ers  with  a  nice  size  to  their  litters. 
He  has  had  litters  run  anywhere 
from  nine  to  21.  But  he  prefers  di¬ 
viding  up  large  litters  with  another 
sow,  wet  nursing  a  small  litter.  He 
simply  rubs  a  little  kerosene  on  the 
sow’s  nose  and  a  little  on  the  pigs’ 
noses,  and  they  all  get  along  well 
together.  Kerosene  is  used  only  for 
the  first  few  days. 

According  to  Suprenand,  it  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  raise  a  good  pig 
than  a  poor  one — in  fact  not  as  much. 
One  tip  along  this  line  is  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  getting  little  pigs  off  the 
floors  and  onto  soil  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  “If  they  are  not  out  within 
two  weeks  to  get  the  minerals,  it’s 
not  good  for  them.”  As  an  example, 
one  of  his  brood  sows  had  a  litter 
of  nine  on  February  28,  1951;  by 
September  1  they  weighed  anywhere 
from  250  to  275  pounds  apiece.  On 
the  farm  he  carries  about  30  brood 
sows  and  five  boars. 

This  hog  grower  believes  every 
farm  should  have  at  least  a  half 
dozen  pigs.  He  says  feed  can  be 
switched  without  harm,  fertilizer  can 
be  reclaimed,  and  they  will  help  re¬ 
claim  woodland.  “All  they  need  is 
good  feed  and  good  care,”  he  says, 
“for  a  higher  profit  and  better  re¬ 
sults.”  By  this  he  does  not  mean 
throwing  dead  hens  into  the  pen  or 
feeding  sweating  hogs  cold  garbage. 
You  have  got  to  treat  them'  right. 

At  Fern  Croft  Farm,  pigs  get 
Lee’s  undivided  attention,  and  plenty 
of  feed  and  exercise.  “The  boars  es¬ 
pecially,”  he  says,  “need  a  lot  of 
exercise.  You  can’t  expect  healthy 
pigs  unless  they  have  healthy 
fathers.”  Charles  L.  Stratton 

New  Hampshire 


Book  Note 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Pig. 
— By  Ida  M.  Mellen.  This  interesting 
and  informative  book  presents  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  hog  breeding,  genetics, 
physiology,  and  the  personal  and 
economic  status  of  the  pig  and  man. 
The  excellent  descriptions  of  the 
leading  hog  breeds  iiave  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  advice  of  experts  for 
each  particular  breed  discussed. 
There  are  many  exceptional  illustra¬ 
tions.  Anyone  who  has  ever  raised 
hogs  or  is  still  in  the  business,  or 
considering  it,  will  find  this  book  of 
special  interest. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  .  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.75.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  11  cents  sales 
tax).  d. 

January  3,  1953 
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THREA7©NLY  60  TO  70 
HOURS  OF  WORK  CAN 
SOMETIMES  MEAN  TROUBLE 
WHEN  YOU'RE  DEPENDING  ON  AN 
ORDINARY  OIL  TO  PROTECT 
YOUR  TRACTOR  ENGINE! 


REGRET  EVEN  AT 
THE  100-HOUR  MARK, 
SOME  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"  TRACTOR 
OILS  MAY  BREAK 
DOWN,  CAUSING 
LOSS  OF  VALUABLE 
TIME  AND  EXPENSIVE 
REPAIR  BILLS! 


^VEEDOL 


Makes  engines  run  better,  longer! 


GET  150-HOUR  veedol-and  save  money,  time  and 
TROUBLE.  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR  ENGINES  ARE 


>AFE  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  WITH  150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
A  RFTTFP  TBAfTOP  nil  RY  THE  CLOCK 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL_ky  giving  longer  service  between 
oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  fUEl_by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME_ by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR^. by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


GetTYDOL  Flying-A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl , 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline ! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


New  York  Tyljct 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Son  Francisco 
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Fitting 


Cows  for  Official 
Test 

e  the  best  feeds  and 


HEAVY  DUTY 

extension  light 


official  test?  Are  there  any  secret 
formulas  or  methods  for  increasing 
milk  production?  _  c.  j. 

Ohio 

High  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  records  are  due  to  three  basic 
factors:  inheritance,  proper  feeding 
and  management.  Management  in¬ 
cludes  housing  and  care. 

If  a  dairy  cow  is  to  make  the 
maximum  production  of  milk  and 


■125  ft.  50ft.$3.98 

Heavy  plastic-covered,  oil 
resistant  and  waterproof 
cord.  Non-glare,  easy-to- 
open  reflector  guard.  Easy 
grip  rubber  handle  with 
double  outlet  tap  and  2- 
way  switch.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  box  CD. 


FEATURING  - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  ,  nature’s  own  insulator —  ijrom 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
perfect  fitting.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadiiia  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C59,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Only  Unadilla  has ...  \ 


and  cared  for  continuously.  How¬ 
ever,  when  dairy  cows  are  to  be 
used  for  an  official  test  of  milk  and 
butterfat,  it  is  especially  important 
that  they  be  in  top  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  flesh  just  prior  to  freshen¬ 
ing.  When  this  is  done  the  cow’s 
production  is  increased  not  only 
during  the  first  part  of  the  lactation 
period,  but  it  holds  throughout  the 
entire  test  involved.  It  is  also  a 
recognized  fact  that  many  cows,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  a  low  butterfat 
'test,  have  an  increased  butterfat 
potential  if  they  are  in  a  rather  fat 
condition  when  they  freshen,  because 
some  of  this  excess  bodv  fat  ic 


Write  for  This 

FREE  BOOKLET 


early  part  of  the  lactation  period, 
with  a  consequent  raising  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat. 

There  are  no  secret  formulas  or 
methods  for  increasing  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  The  basic  form¬ 
ula  and  method  is  that  the  dairy 
cows  to  be  tested  be  adequately 
supplied  at  all  times,  both  prior  to 
and  during  the  test  period,  with 
sufficient  amounts  of  nutrients,  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals.  A  good  grain 
mixture  to  use  for  fitting  dairy  cows 
for  official  test  is  one  consisting  of 
corn  300  pounds,  wheat  bran  300 
pounds,  oats  300  pounds,  and  100 
pounds  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  In  addition,  keep  salt  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  cows  at  all  times, 
and  supply  them  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  water. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to 
note  that,  when  a  dairy  cow  is  to 
be  officially  tested,  she  should  have 
a  rest  consisting  of  a  dry  period  of 
about  two  months  before  she  fresh¬ 
ens  again 


Sykes  Hernia  Control  gives 
you  guaranteed  lasting  relief 
without  surgery,  injections  or 
binding  trusses. 

Nationwide  service  since  jpi6 
Write  today 

<8$  SYKES  HERNIA  CONTROL  SERVICE 

nf  Suite  557  Little  Bldg. 

80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar¬ 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 


\  CuSn  Afflll  BULLDOZER 

EWKiWW  TRACTOR 

(fr li Y  our  boy  wil1  who°P  a.nd  holler  for  JOY  when  he  sees 

rfnuwriX  yyt  ^is  new  and  different  play  vehicle.  With  it 
Ml  ^  JjlIVuK^n  a^  kinds  of  constructive  “play-work”. 

\  For  the  INLAND  BULLDOZER  TRACTALL 

BfcM  Mtl  4  looks  just  like  the  kind  adults  use.  Chain  Drive. 

jfl Ws  Ruggedly  built.  Ideal  for  children  up  to  age  12. 

''iwMimLJr  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  ItfJroRE? 

HE!  Send  for  FREE  Bulletin, “Play-Days  Unlimited” and  Trial  Plan  now. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.  RN-1 , 164  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Throughout  this  dry 
Iperiod  she  should  be  fed  all  of  the 
suggested  fitting  ration  that  she  will 
clean  up,  plus  all  the  good  quality 
hay,  silage  or  pasture  that  she  de- 
[sires.  Ordinarily  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  she  will  eat  from  10  to  12 
quarts  of  the  fitting  ration  daily; 
that  is,  for  a  cow  weighing  1,200  to 
1,400  pounds. 

Many 


HAVAHART,  5-J-2,  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y 


Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 


Send  for  FREE 
CATALOG  and 
news  of 
FREE 
OFFER! 


practical  dairymen  with 
[cows  on  official  test  reduce  the  grain 
feeding  somewhat  just  prior  to 
freshening,  thereby  possibly  avoid¬ 
ing  udder  congestion,  acetonemia 
land  milk  fever.  This  reduction  also 
gives  the  cow  a  better  appetite  when 
she  starts  her  official  record.  Do  not 
crowd  the  cow  too  heavily  at  the 
start  of  her  test  period,  as  it  will 
be  more  than  compensated  for  over 
her  entire  lactation.  After  she  gets 
into  production,  feed  her  a  good 
commercial  milking  ration,  or  one 
home  mixed,  of  about  16  to  18  per 


King-Size  shoes  cater  only  to 
men  with  large  feet.  Fine  shoes 
in  many  distinctive  styles.  Per¬ 
fect  fit,  long  wear  at  low  cost, 
delivered  to  your  door !  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED! 


245  BROCKTON,  MASS 


SPREADS  RIGHT 


STAYS  ON 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . .  5 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 


ANTISEPTIC  ON  CONTACT 


Guard  against  lost  production  caused 
by  teat  and  udder  injuries.  Heal-pro- 
moting  BAG  BALM  is  the  time-tested 
antiseptic  ointment  for  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Wire  Snags,  Sunburn,  Windburn,  and 
in  the  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  Insist  on  genuine  BAG  BALM 
at  your  farm  store.  .  .  .  Look  for  the 
familiar  big  10-oz.  can. 


cnty  $265 


*.o.o. 

4SHIAX0 


NEVER  BEFORE^ W  * 
SO  MUCH  SAW  SjU 
TOR  YOUR  MONEY 
l  Compact  powerful  16"  Ns" 
*0\v  only  32"  long. 
Thousands  in  use.  Also 
20"  size  end  bow 


saw.  Hi 

DEALER  OPPORTUNITY  IN  SOME  AREAS 
202  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


Toloplionc 

House  to  Barn  —  Office  to 
Factory — Neighbor  to  Neigh¬ 
bor.  Talk  up  to  30  nines. 
Turn  crank  to  ring.  Real 
McCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Telephone  Co. 
Simple  hook  up  instructions, 
enclosed.  Cleaned  —  Tested — 
Guaranteed 

Set  of  two  phones  $22.00 
Telephone  wire  I  cent  a  foot 
BOHNSACK  EQUIP.  CO. 
GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker . 4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FREE  COW  BOOK 

24  pages,  written  by  an  expert,  crammed 
with  helpful  advice  for  dairymen.  .  .  . 
Write  today! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


REVOLVING  &  STATIONARY 

CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Gal.  Steel,  all  sizes  &  styles.  Keeps 
rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Elimin¬ 
ates  back  draft  &  creosote.  Catalog  Free 
G.  D.  Shrawder,  Mfgr.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


331  Church  St.,  Hartford  3,  Conn 


Write 


HANDSOME 
SHOES  FOR 
MEN  IN 


DEAAA/VD  LANOL/N -LOADED 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MASON  LEGHORNS 
give  me  steady 
egg  production 

says  MRS.  WALTER  BARC, 
Perrineville/  New  Jersey 

“The  steady  egg  production  of  Mason  Leg¬ 
horns  makes  my  profits  rise  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Three  years  ago,  I  started  with 
Mason  stock  and  I  have  ordered  them 
ever  since.  When  I  have  a  good  thing,  I 
hold  on  to  it.” 

The  sincere  words  of  satisfied  poultry- 
men  are  the  best  proof  you  have  of  the- 
dependable  production,  high  livability 
and  large  egg  size  of  Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 
White  Leghorns  •  Barred  Rocks  •  Sex  Links 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason’s 
breeding  program.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog.  It  tells  the  full 
story  of  Mason  Farms  and  Hatchery  .  .  . 
gives  all  the  facts  on  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  hatchery  and  stock.  Getyour  copy. 

MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 


Place  Your  Order  IMow ... 


for  Those  Extra  Profitable 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Egg-production  proof  —  not  empty  claims!  This 
is  tile  reason  Parmenter  Reds  are  your  best 
poultry  buy. 


Sound  breeding  principles,  contest  winnings,  and 
production  records  stand  (irmly  behind  every 
chick  you  order.  You  get  faster  growth,  earlier 
and  continued  laying,  resulting  in  MORE  eggs 
and  MORE  PROFIT  —  from  Parmenter  Reds! 
Don’t  take  chances  with  unprofitable  stock.  Get 
the  most  eggs  with  a  minimum  of  feed  and  labor 
—  a  higher  flock  average  and  the  most  money 
in  your  pocket  —  order  quality  and  profits  ■ — 
ORDER  PARMENTER  REDS,  NOW! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KtNG  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  klASS. 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Backed  by  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  7  Important  profit  factors. 
Barred  Rocks  make  fast  growing 
VT.  -  U.  S.  broilers,  hormonized  fryers  or 
APPROVED  heavy-laying  pullets.  Red-Rocks  are 
PULLORUM  in  great  demand  for  commercial 
CLEAN  egg  production.  Either  will  prove 

mighty  profitable  on  your  farm. 
Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  3 2nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

v  Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ANNUAL 

POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  7th 

The  Annual  Poultry  IssLie  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  (February  7) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more 
than  310,000  farm  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisment 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  to  catch  the  Poultry  Issue. 

• 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


To  Insure  Good  Hatches 

The  1953  hatching  season  will 
soon  be  in  full  operation  and  every 
hatcheryman  is  planning,  as  he 
should,  for  a  successful  season. 
However,  this  may  not  become  a 
reality  unless  certain  precautionary 
measures  are  taken  between  now 
and  the  setting  of  the  first  eggs  in 
the  incubator. 

It  is  desirable  to  go  over  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  incubator  at  least  once 
each  season  (more  often  if  time  per¬ 
mits)  with  an  eye  to  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  machine.  Such  inspection 
removes  dust  traps  and  other  filth 
that  may  be  dangerous  in  future 
hatches. _  During  the  cleaning  pro¬ 
cess,  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  inspect 
all  fittings  and  terminals  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  machine  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  in  working  condition. 
Once  the  machine  has  been  care¬ 
fully  cleaned,  it  is  then  time  to  cover 
it  with  a  coat  of  wax.  Any  gooc 
grade  of  furniture  wax  will  do.  I 
adds  a  protective  coat  that  makes 
the  machine  easy  to  keep  clean. 

During  the  general  checkup  it  is 
esssential  that  the  inside  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  be  examined.  The  corners, 
crevices  and  ducts  need  special  at¬ 
tention  since  it  may  be  severa. 
months  before  they  will  be  cleaned 
again.  Having  carefully  cleaned  the 
inside  of  the  machine,  it  is  then 
ready  for  disinfection.  A  solution  of 
cresol  or  other  mild  disinfecting 
agent  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Any  hatchery  room  or  building 
that  is  anything  less  than  hospital 
clean  is  undesirable  in  the  hatching 
industry.  It  is  never  out  of  order  to 
give  it  a  thorough  housecleaning,  es¬ 
pecially  before  the  hatching  season 
begins. 

Worn  controls  and  inaccurate 
thermometers  are  often  the  cause  of 
poor  hatches  and  poor  quality 
chicks.  Therefore  it  is  worthwhile  to 
check  thermometers  against  a  clini¬ 
cal  thermometer  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  working  accurately.  If  controls 
are  worn,  it  is  good  to  return  them 
to  the  factory  for  adjustment  or  re¬ 
placement.  If  they  are  not  returned 
to  the  factory,  perhaps  careful  over¬ 
haul  and  replacement  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  mechanic  will  result  in  efficient 
operation  this  coming  season. 

Last  but  not  least,  a  good  paint 
job  in  the  hatchery  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  Not  only  does  it  present  a 
pleasant  working  atmosphere,  but 
also  it  saves  considerable  work  in 
cleaning.  Efficiency  is  increased  by 
following  these  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures.  At  the  same  time,  chick  sales 
are  stimulated.  H.  W.  Hickish 


The  Early  Chick 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

When  your  chicks  are  about  nine 
weeks  old,  it  is  good  to  replace  the 
fine  scratch  feed  with  the  regular 
scratch  feed,  again  making  the 
change  gradually.  Six  or  seven 
weeks  after  that,  you  will  need  to 
make  another  change  in  the  mash 
part  of  the  ration,  using  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  mash  in  place  of  the  growing 
mash.  Of  course,  at  the  proper  time 
you  will  get  the  pullets  out  on  range 
where  they  may  use  range  shelters 
and  have  plenty  of  green  feed. 

If  you  did  not  order  sexed  chicks 
you  have  long  ago  separated  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets.  This 
should  always  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  one  can  readily  distinguish  the 
sexes.  The  cockerels  should  be  fed 
special  mashes  for  quick  body 
growth  and  fat  development.  In  this 
connection,  keep  in  mind  the  aim  to 
have  cockerels  fully  developed  and 
fat  in  time  for  the  early  broiler  mar¬ 
ket,  when  prices  are  high. 

From  the  very  start  of  the  brood¬ 
ing,  you  have  kept  plenty  of  fresh 
water  before  the  chicks  at  all  times. 
You  kept  the  brooder  house  clean, 
temperatures  even,  and  practiced  the 
best  methods  of  brooding.  Mashes, 
scratch  feeds  and  grit  have  been  se¬ 
lected  and  used  judiciously.  You 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
your  chicks  grow  thriftily  and  make 
rapid  gains.  Then,  when  the  eggs 
begin  to  come,  and  they  should  be¬ 
gin  early,  you  will  have  the  reward 
that  your  work  has  been  done  well. 
At  that  point  you  will  want  to  get 
ready  to  house  the  flock.  The  prices 
for  eggs  will  be  good  and  the  birds, 
started  so  short  a  time  ago,  will  now 
want  the  good  care  that  layers  get 
for  the  most  profitable  production 
of  eggs. 


Lookin’  for  Baby  Chicks? 

Listen  .... 

Of  course,  you  want  the  finest  baby 
chicks  on  the  market  —  don’t  you? 
And  you  don’t  want  to  pay  unneces¬ 
sary  high  prices  to  get  them.  Do 
you?  You  want  chicks  that  come 
from  the  leading  strains  in  America 
—  chicks  that  will  produce  their 
heads  off  for  you  and  bring  in  some 
real  cash  over  and  above  those  feed 
bills.  Of  course  you  do  !  !  Well  — 
Sunnybrook  has  exactly  what  you 
are  looking  for,  and  in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  — 

New  Hampshires  —  White  Leg¬ 
horns  —  Rhode  Island  Reds  — 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  — 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Red 
Rock  Crosses  (black  pullets). 

And  we  guarantee  every  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chick  to  be  everything  we 
claim  for  it  or  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  Avoid  the  Spring  rush. 
Place  your  order  ^today  for  immediate 
delivery  or  later  in  the  Spring.  You’ll 
be  amazed  at  our  low  prices  for  these 
outstanding  super  quality  Sunny¬ 
brook  Baby  Chicks  we  are  produc- 
;;  ing  for  1953. 

Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets? 

If  you  haven’t  a  well  insulated  brooder  house  —  if  you’re  afraid  of  winter  storms 
blowing  down  you®  electric  wires  —  if  you  haven’t  the  time  to  devote  to  the  many 
chores  demanded  in  raising  baby  chicks  —  if  you  dislike  the  uncontrollable  loss  of 
a  number  of  your  baby  chicks  —  BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  FOR  THE  SUMMER 
AND  FALL  MARKETS  —  then  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  are  exactly  what  you 
are  looking  for.  We  have  some  dandies,  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  if  you  wish 
—  New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Barred  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Crosses  (black  pullets)  4-6-8- 
12  and  16  weeks  of  age.  And  they  are  priced  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise 
them  yourself.  This  idea  of  Started  Pullets  is  growing  more  popular  every  year 
Write  us  today. 

What  about  some  Started  Capons? 

Have  you  ever  raised  them?  Have  you  ever  tasted  one?  Boy  ’.  they  are  delicious  !  ! 
And  best  of  all  they  are  great  money  makers.  They  always  bring  highest  premium 
prices  on  the  market.  Ask  your  meat  man.  Their  meat  is  tender  and  very  tasty 
They  make  a  most  appealing  package  in  the  market  —  easily  picked  —  and  their 
yellow  bodies  are  the  very  thing  housewives  are  demanding  and  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for.  Why  not  put  In  some  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons  this  year  in 
addition  to  your  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  like  so 
many  Poultrymen  are  doing  this  year.  We  have  these  Capons  4  and  6  weeks  of 
age  and  at  a  price  low  enough  to  enable  you  to  raise  them  and  make  a  handsome 
profit  when  you  take  them  to'  market.  We  like  White  Rocks  because  they  make 
an  exceptionally  fine  appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  We  havfe  them  in 
Barred  Rocks  with  other  heavy  breeds  as  well.  Buy  some  Sunnybrook  Started 
Capons  this  year.  You’ll  be  delighted  with  them.  Write  us  today  for  our  low  prices 


Every  Baby  Chick  —  Started  Pullet  and  Started  Capon  at  Sunnybrook  is  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  course  (the  highest  and  healthiest  rating 
that  can  be  given  any  Hatchery).  Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of 
Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks 
we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

Please  tear  off  arid  mail  today 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard*  Finger,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  V. 

□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1953  FOLDER 

I  am  interested  in  buying  — 

□  Baby  Chicks — what  breed . How  many . when . 

□  Started  Capons — what  breed . .  How  many ........  when . 

O  Started  Pullets — what  breed . How  many . when . 

NAME  . . . . . ; 

Address  . 

Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  n  Yes — When . □  No 


gUi 

2^  Can’t 


white  ROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5.  MOSCOW.  PENNA. 


HELM'S  £gqUne  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Three 
world  records,  U.  S.  Egg  Contests.  Leading 
Breeds  and  Crossbreds.  Early  Order  Discount. 

Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  towl.  Free  Dulletin 

tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Gfauiett 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtcsted.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kieinfeltersville,  Pa. 


January  3,  1953 
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FARM-TESTED  FOR  EGG  PROFITS 
BY  THOUSANDS  OF  CUSTOMERS 

The  fine  reputation  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  does  not 
rest  on  the  performance  of  its  laying  test  entries  or 
special  flocks  on  our  240-acre  breeding  farm  in  French- 
town,  N.  J.  It  is  based  on  results  obtained  on  the  farms 
of  thousands  of  Kerr  customers  over  a  period  of  44 
years.  That’s  why  we  say  Kerr  Chicks  are  “farm- 
tested” — for  they’re  tested  in  the  only  way  that  counts 
— on  the  farms  of  customers. 

PLAN  NOW  FON  '53  PROFtTS! 

The  year  ahead  promises  to  be  an  excellent  one  fof 
egg  producers — but  it  calls  for  immediate  active  plann¬ 
ing!  Get  your  share  of  ’53’s  extra  egg  profits  with  a  Jan¬ 
uary  hatch  of  Kerr’s  production-bred  White  Leghorns. 

Write  Today  For  Illustrated  Folder 


KjMRS  KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

RAILROAD  AVE.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


9  FAMOUS  BREEDS 
AND  CROSSES 

KERR  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
KERR  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
KERR  SEX-LINKED  CROSSES 
KERR  BARRED  ROCKS 
KERR-CHRISTIE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 
KERR  WHITE  ROCKS 
KERR  BARRED  CROSSES 
KERR  BROAD  BREASTED 
BROILERS 

KERR  DOMINANT  WHITE 
CROSSES 


fe^'CHICKS  WITH  INHERITED  SUCCESS  FACTORS 


Stern  Bros. 

{pnqeA/iiii  {&qlu/ina 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 

STERN’S 

Will  Help  You  Get 
$2-$3  More  per  Case  of  Eggs 


It  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets 
That  Lay  Large  Eggs! 

•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of 
profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’,  and 
only  STERN  BROS’.  “Longevity  Leg¬ 
horns”  to  produce  for  you  the  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New 
Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently 
announced  that  STERN  BROS’.  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorns”  captured  first  prize 
in  ’51  for  having  produced  the  largest 
size  eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period 
these  vigorous,  sturdy,  productive 
birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large 
white  eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 
STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field 
of  more  than  60  competitive  breeders 
to  win  this  honor. 


U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  (Leghorns).  Heavy  Breeds, 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks. 

ORDER  EARLY!  WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


7JW  iS  Difference! 

When  you  HORMONIZE  with 
the  ORIGINAL  — 


Capette  Pellets  continue  as 
America’s  first,  finest  and  MOST 
POPULAR  method  of  hormonizing 
poultry  for  profit!  Millions  of  treated 
birds  have  proven  this  best  seller 
MORE  EFFECTIVE . . .  EFFICIENT 
...  and  ECONOMICAL.  You  can 
prove  these  results  yourself  and 
“pocket  the  difference”. 

•  Automatic  Implantation  with  small  needle 

•  Special  “binder”  insures  uniformity 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  KIT 
helps  you  sell 
MORE  CAPONETTES! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  OF 
PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL  TO  — 
DEPT.  22. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P  O  BOX  1052  —  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland.  Ind. 


Why  the  Egg  Route  Pays  Best 


There  are  several  ways  in  which 
the  egg  farmer  can  sell  his  eggs, 
namely,  to  a  dealer  at  a  wholesale 
market,  through  a  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive,  to  a  middleman  who  comes  to 
his  farm,  direct  to  neighborhood 
stores,  or  on  a  retail  egg  route.  We 
have  found  that  the  egg  route  pays 
best. 

The  egg  farmer  finds  two  main 
advantages  in  selling  eggs  directly 
to  the  housewife  at  her  home.  First, 
the  price  per  dozen  is  from  15  to 
20  cents  higher  than  it  is  at  the 
wholesale  market.  This  is  the  sum 
which  usually  goes  to  the  middleman 
for  handling  and  candling  eggs  and 
for  delivering  them  to  the  stores; 
for  the  producer,  it  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
his  poultry  venture.  Second,  the  egg 
producer  who  sells  directly  to  the 
consumer  has  a  dependable  market 
for  his  eggs  year-rcmnd,  and  is  not 
much  affected  by  varying  seasonal 
demand.  The  housewife  may  some¬ 
times  ask  her  egg  man  for  extra 
eggs,  but  she  seldom  cuts  down  her 
regular  weekly  quota.  If  she  usually 
takes  two  dozen  eggs  a  week,  she 
continues  to  take  them  whether 
eggs  are  scarce  or  plentiful.  Hence, 
the  egg  farmer  knows  how  to  plan 
for  his  market,  and  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  advantage  of  an 
egg  route. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  sell¬ 
ing  eggs  on  an  egg  route.  Brown 
eggs,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  are  more  easily  sold  on  route 
than  on  the  wholesale  market.  The 
housewife  who  always  buys  white 
eggs  at  the  store  will  accept  brown 
eggs  from  an  egg  man  because  she 
can  depend  on  their  quality.  Much 
of  the  consumer’s  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  egg  is  allayed  by  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  egg  man.  This  same 
attitude  carries  over  to  egg  sizes. 
Pullet  eggs  become  a  drug  on  the 
market  when  all  the  young  flocks  be¬ 
gin  to  lay;  but  we  have  no  trouble 
selling  ours  to  our  customers.  In  fact, 
many  prefer  them  because  of  their 
cheaper  price. 

A  friendly  relationship  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  egg  man  and  the  house¬ 
wife,  and  it  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
Most  of  our  customers  are  very  care¬ 
ful  about  returning  boxes  so  they 
can  be  used  again.  So  many  boxes 
are  returned  in  good  condition,  for 
even  third  and  fourth  refills,  that 
the  cost  of  egg  boxes  is  cut  down 
considerably. 

A  successful  egg  route  must  be 
well  planned  to  conserve  time  and 
mileage.  We  never  take  on  a 
customer  who  lives  some  distance 


PRODUC1 

ION  HAMPS 

~[Jealner 

Pedigree  Breeding  has  made  , 
our  strain  High  producing.  ■ 
1  Light  colored.  Excellent  Meat  ] 
Quality.  Among  the  top  in 
Feed  Efficiency  at  the  ran¬ 
dom  sample  contests.  Mass.  . 
(U.S.)  Cert.  Pullorum  Clean  1 
1  R.O.P.  Write  for  free  cir.  . 
FLYING  FEATHER  FARM  , 
J.  K.  Selden 

1  Box  A-7.  Andover.  Mass,  l 

- — - r 

Many  of  our  new  customers  come 


has  taken  eggs  for  all  her  employees. 
She  pays  us  for  the  eggs  and  de¬ 
ducts  the  price  from  each  worker’s 
pay  envelope. 

Handling  Customers’  Complaints 

Of  course,,  there  are  complaints: 
“We  had  a  blood  spot  egg  this  week.” 
Or  “The  eggs  seem  so  small  for  large 
eggs”  (perhaps,  through  oversight,  I 
placed  an  extra-large  egg  in  the  box 
and  the  regular-sized  eggs  shrank 
in  comparison).  Also  “The  price  is 
too  high.  I  saw  eggs  at  one  of  the 
stores  for  only  59  cents  and  you  are 
charging  me  75  cents”,  and  so  on. 

In  regard  to  price  complaints,  we 
sometimes  find  that  the  housewife 
has  looked  at  the  price  tag  and  over¬ 
looked  the  size;  or  it  may  be  that 
this  particular  store  is  featuring 
eggs  below  the  market  price,  using 
them  as  so-called  loss  leaders.  This 
causes  confusion  among  housewives 
who  naturally  seek  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  living.  We  meet  this  price 
complaint  with  the  suggestion,  kind¬ 
ly  and  sincerely  made,  that  the 
housewife  get  her  eggs  this  week 
from  the  store  featuring  them. 
However,  in  spite  of  her  complaint, 
she  always  insists  on  her  quota  of 
OLir  eggs.  The  complainers  are  never 
chronic:  the  lady  who  complains 
this  week  will  often  be  unusually 
pleasant  and  appreciative  next  week. 

Demand  for  Quality  Eggs 

If  an  egg  route  is  not  practical  for 
the  egg  farmer  with  a  small  flock, 
he  can  still  get  above  the  regular 
wholesale  price  for  his  eggs,  and 
secure  a  steady  market,  by  handling 
and  caring  for  his  eggs  so  that  he 
regularly  has  eggs  of  superior  quality 
to  offer.  The  middleman,  scouring 

the  countryside  in  his  truck  to  buy 
eggs  for  resale  to  stores  and  res¬ 
taurants,  will  beat  a  path  to  this 

poultryman’s  hen  house.  If  he  lives 
near  a  village,  he  can  often  arrange 
with  a  store  to  cut  out  the  middle¬ 
man  to  buy  direct  from  him. 

Most  of  the  eggs  produced  today 
as  a  sideline,  on  farms  with  flocks 
varying  from  a  few  dozen  to  several 
hLmdred  hens,  are  sold  to  the 

middleman  as  the  easiest  way  to 
market  them.  Many  of  these  busy 
farmers  clean  dirty  eggs  in  a  desul¬ 
tory  way,'  grade  them  roughly,  pack 
them  carelessly.  The  egg  buyer  picks 
up  these  eggs  at  the  farm  door  and 
pays  a  price  as  far  below  wholesale 
price  as  he  can.  He  delivers  the  eggs 
thus  secured  to  his  warehouse, 
where  they  are  candled,  recleaned 
and  regraded  before  being  sold  to 
stores,  restaurants  and  hotels.  All 
this  handling  and  moving  around 
affect  the  delicate  air  cell  in  the  egg 
and  hasten  its  deterioration. 

Farmer,  Middleman,  Consumer 
Relationship 

The  consumer  is  too  often  the  for¬ 
gotten  man  in  the  battle  between  the 
farmer  and  the  middleman.  The 


HUBBARDS’ new  hampshires 


fgive  you  more 


s^Superior  meat, too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis.. .vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT- 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Photo:  National  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  N.  Renton,  Wash. 
Clean  eggs  are  a  must  in  order  to  get  top  price  and  to  keep  satisfied 
customers.  For  the  commercial  egg  farmer,  mechanical  cleaners  are  labor- 
savers  and  do  an  efficient  job.  Here  the  automatic  high-speed  egg  cleaner 
operates  with  the  use  of  twin  cleaning  drums,  containing  flexible  abrasive 
cleaning  loops.  These  lightly  but  thoroughly  brush  off  soiled  areas  and  re¬ 
move  dirt  from  the  surface  of  eggs  as  they  pass  through  the  cleaning 
chamber  on  an  endless  conveyor  belt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You9 II  Profit  Afor'e...# 


with  this  Meat  and  Egg  Strain 

Tolntan’s  strain  has  always  been  bred  for  well 
balanced  combination  of  both  meat  and  eggs — and 
we  have  never  bred  for  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  As  a  result  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  are 
making  meat  and  egg  profits  for  their  owners 
throughout  the  east.  They  report — “V/2  lbs.  at 
9  weeks”.  .  .  ‘‘6.4  lb.  average  at  15  weeks”.  .  . 
“Pullets  averaging  66  to  90%  egg  production” 
.  .  .  “2.77  feed  efficiency  on  2000  str.-run  White 
Rocks.”  You,  too,  can  take  adantage  of  Tolman 
breeding  —  order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
soon. 

EVERY  BREEDER  100% 
STATE  TESTED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  PULLET  CHICKS 

ONLY  $25  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Straight  run  or  cockerels 
also  available.  Write  for 
free  circular  and  prices  or 
visit  us.  Farm  located  off 
River  St.,  Norwell,  Mass. 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


“TOLMAN"” 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Vine¬ 

yard 

Strain 

Chicks 


(H* t  (Pcmc(  7aSi*n 

BARRED  ROCKS 

and  SEX-LINK  CROSS 


YOU  GET  MORE 
PROFIT 

FROM  OUR  SEX -LINKED  CROSS! 

Trove  it  for  yourself  as  other  have.  Start  Vine¬ 
yard  Strain  Sex-Linked  Cross  TODAY.  Grow 
them  for  eggs.  .  .raise  them  for  meat.  .  .let 
them  bring  you  profit  both  ways! 

Vineyard  Strain  Sex-Linked  Cross  pullets  assure 
the  table-egg  producer  of  extra-premium,  extra- 
large  eggs  all  season  long.  And,  the  cockerels 
really  pack  on  the  meat.  .  .are  ready  for  market 
weeks  earlier  than  straight-run  stock. 

ORDER  them  now.  .  .profit  from  them  from 
now  on.  Farm-to-farm  delivery  wherever  possible. 

Also  available  — 1  Vineyard  Strain  Barred  Rocks 
,  .  .one  of  the  best  dual-purpose  birds. 

Write  tor  catalog  and  prices 

OX  POND  FARM 

BOX  672  EDGARTOWN,  MASS. 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks’  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  andieading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


Emscss 


these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  oxclu  • 
sivo  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today! 


JOE  PARKS  & 
ALTOONA, 


s 
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ROASTERS  and  BROILERS 

with  a  feed  efficiency  as  low  as  2.64 
EARL  W.  GARRISON'S  NOT  CrOSS  NO.  I 

Norris  DOMINANT  White  Cornish  crossed  to 
Garrison's  Jumbo  New  Hampshires.  Light  red 
color,  white  undercoat.  Dress  clean,  feather  fast. 
Hatchability  83%  plus.  Heavy  weight  on  female 
side  as  well  as  male.  Be  the  first  in  your 
neighborhood  with  this  sensational  new  ROASTER 
&  BROILER  CROSS.  Write  today  for  full 
information  on  this  and  other  Cornish  Crosses. 

I  EARL  W.  GARRISON  ■ 

Cornish  Breeder  and  Meat  Bird  Specialist  HI 
DEPT.  13,  BRIDG^^N,  NE^JE^^Y^ 
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Graybill's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


f Chicks  from  Large,  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS” 

*  *  *  NO  EGGS  BOUGHT  *  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

*  *  »  R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 

*  *  *  PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

WRITE  TODAY 

LEO  J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  tpy 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 


1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  uSiUBj.* 

Our  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 

January  3,  1953 


Eggs  of  superior  quality  readily 
command  a  premium  price.  Clean 
eggs,  such  as  these  produced  on  the 
Stanley  M.  Kenney  Poultry  Farm, 
Conewango  Valley,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  look  more  attractive  and  keep 
better  than  dirty  eggs.  The  house¬ 
wife  is  quick  to  recognize  and  appre¬ 
ciate  top  quality  in  eggs. 

farmer,  feeling  that  he  is  being 
underpaid,  often  tries  to  equalize  the 
matter  by  packing,  in  the  bottom 
layers  of  the  case,  eggs  below  the 
marked  weight  grade;  likewise  dirty 
eggs,  cracked  eggs  and  eggs  not 
strictly  fresh  may  be  included.  Since 
it  is  not  practical  to  unpack  the  case 
for  examination,  the  middleman 
must  judge  the  eggs  by  the  top 
layer  and  the  weight  of  the  case  as 
a  whole. 

Candling  eggs  bought  in  quantity 
from  scattered  farms  and  from  a 
well  known  cooperative  certainly 
impressed  on  me  the  reason  for  the 
generally  poor  quality  of  eggs  in  the 
average  grocery  store.  I  found  that 
often  as  many  as  three  to  four  dozen 
eggs  had  to  be  discarded  from  a  case 
-of  30  dozen.  This  eats  so  heavily  in¬ 
to  the  middleman’s  margin  of  profit 
that  he  slips  along  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  those  poor  quality  eggs  to  the 
grocer.  There  were  plenty  of  cracks. 
Many  of  these  eggs,  I  am  sure,  were 
cracked  when  packed;  others  cracked 
during  careless  transit.  Dirty  eggs, 
and  eggs  of  lighter  weight  than 
marked  on  the  case,  I  also  found. 
The  farmer  who  did  not  have  quite 
enough  large  eggs  to  make  up  the 
case  would  slip  in  mediums  or  even 
small  eggs  to  fill  out,  counting  on 
some  eggs  of  overweight  to  carry  the 
correct  weight  for  the  case  as  a  1 
whole.  However,  when  the  grocer 
packs  the  carton  for  retail  sale,  all 
of  the  eggs  must  be  standard  weight 
as  marked  on  the  carton,  or  trouble 
results  from  the  government  in¬ 
spector. 

Since  there  were  so  many  dis¬ 
cards  from  other  causes,  the  middle¬ 
man  ignored  that  little  quality  tell¬ 
tale,  the  air  cell.  Most  of  the  eggs  I 
candled  had  air  cells  the  size  of  a 
quarter.  Often  I  would  break  an 
egg  or  two  to  see  what  they  were 
like  inside  and  found  the  white  thin 
and  watery,  sometimes  even  tinged 
with  green.  However,  if  the  yolk 
managed  to  keep  whole  and  not  go 
flat,  the  egg  would  pass  as  grade  A. 

When  the  cook  fries  these  eggs, 
the  white  spreads  over  the  pan; 
when  she  boils  them,  the  yolk  settles 
to  one  side  of  the  shell.  If  she 
should  be  so  rash  as  to  poach  them, 
the  white  would  simply  disintegrate 
in  the  water  and  all  she  would  be 
able  to  dish  out  would  be  a  hard 
yellow  ball,  the  yolk. 

There  was  one  exception  among 
the  farmers  who  sold  poor  quality 
eggs  to  the  middleman  for  whom  I 
did  the  candling.  This  farmer 
cleaned  his  eggs  thoroughly  and 
scientifically.  He  candled  them  with 
the  candler  on  his  weighing  ma¬ 
chine,  seldom  letting  more  than  two 
or  three  blood  spot  eggs  to  a  case 
slip  by.  He  dated  each  case  and  kept 
it  in  a- cool  cellar.  His  eggs  were  out¬ 
standing.  Soon  he  was  able  to  de¬ 
mand  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  more 
per  case  than  was  paid  to  the  other 
egg  shippers.  Even  then  his  eggs 
were  a  bargain  for  the  middleman 
since  there  were  so  few  losses  to  the 
case.  The  middleman  reserved  this 
farmer’s  eggs  for  his  best  customers. 

Yes,  the  average  store-bought  egg 
has  traveled  a  long  and  often  hard 
road  from  the  hen  house  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  table.  The  housewife  who  is 
aware  of  this,  welcomes  her  egg  man 
with  fresh  eggs  direct  from  his  farm 
to  her  home. 

Julia  Bell  Merriman 
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How  to  Make  Money 
With  Layers 

Making  money ,with  eggs  is  no  cinch 
when  feed  is  high  and  eggs  are  low.  And 
yet  many  poultrymen  make  money  with 
layers.  They  pay  off  mortgages,  build 
new  homes,  send  sons  and  daughters  to 
college,  and  so  on.  How  do  they  do  it? 

Here’s  how: 

1.  Hard  work.  Profitable  poultry  farms 
always  look  neat.  The  work  is  done 
every  day. 

2.  Stay  in  every  year.  The  smart  poul- 
tryman  doesn’t  waste  time  “crying  about 
the  price  of  feed  and  eggs.”  He  raises 
his  full  quota  of  pullets  every  year.  He 
has  his  knowledge,  his  farm,  his  build¬ 
ings,  and  his  investment.  Why  not  keep 
them  busy?  Also,  who  can  accurately 
predict  the  price  of  eggs  six  months  to 
a  year  ahead  of  time?  The  smart  poul- 
tryman  figures  that  if  he  stays  in  all  the 
time,  then  he  is  always  in  when  the 
business  is  good  and  bad.  A  good  poul- 
tryman  “cleans  up”  when  egg  prices  are 
high  and  usually  makes  a  living  when 
egg  prices  are  down. 

3.  Buy  the  best  chicks  you  can  find.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  buy  the  best  there  is  in 
chicks.  Get  stock  bred  for  livability  and 
high  rate  of  lay  over  a  period  of  15 
months.  A  flock  of  pullets  that  will  lay 
over  70%  for  9  to  12  months  and  not 
drop  to  50%  until  they  have  laid  15 
months  are  the  real  money-makers. 
They  will  outlast  a  spell  of  low  egg 
prices  and  are  almost  bound  to  lay  part 
of  their  eggs  at  high  prices. 

4.  Raise  " Clean  Pullets."  No  matter 
where  you  buy  chicks,  you  will  find  they 
will  live  and  lay  better  if  raised  a  long 
ways  from  old  hens  from  day-old  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Also,  we  find  that  pullets  raised 
on  clean  range  on  the  restricted  feeding 
system  using  any  good  brand  of  feed  lay 
the  best  when  housed. 

5.  House  pullets  a  week  or  two  before 
they  start  to  lay. 

6.  Hopper  feed  a  good  laying  mash.  Do 
not  feed  scratch  grain  free-choice.  What 
they  will  eat  in  20  minutes  once  a  day 
is  plenty  of  scratch  grain.  Feed  in¬ 


soluble  grit.  Feed  oyster  shells.  Provide 
plenty  of  water  drinking  space. 

7.  Put  up  a  good  pack  of  eggs.  Get  the 
best  possible  price  for  them. 

8.  Keep  buildings  in  repair.  Don’t  build 
fancy  coops.  Hens  don’t  appreciate 
them. 

9.  Keep  a  good  set  of  books.  Make  plans 
ahead. 

10.  Sleep  sound  at  night.  Good  luck! 

‘TTfonrae  &  'Sa&cacA 

Are  Babcock  Leghorns 
Profitable  ? 

Here  Are  Our  Strong  Points :  High  rate  of 
lay  for  15  months.  Live  well  if  raised 
clean.  Stand  average  farm  conditions 
very  well.  We  get  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  repeat  orders. 

Here  Are  Our  Weak  Points:  Our  pullets 
come  up  to  good  egg  size  but  come  up  a 
little  too  slowly.  Some  of  our  late- 
hatched  pullets  lay  tints  when  they  first 
start  to  lay.  Some  of  our  pullets  will  die 
with  big  livers  (liver  leukosis*)  if 
heavily  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Free  Catalog:  Truthfully  written.  Tells 
all  about  us.  Gives  guarantee,  etc.  Our 
chick  price  is  higher  than  most,  but  our 
chicks  please  our  customers.  If  you 
order  from  us,  you  will  get  our  best 
chicks. 

*No  strain  of  any  breed  is  100%  resistant  to 
all  types  of  leukosis.  If  a  breeder  or  hatchery- 
man  claims  he  has  no  leukosis  or  that  his  birds 
are  100%  resistant,  he  is  uninformed  or  is 
misleading  you.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are  very 
resistant  to  leukosis,  but  not  100%  resistant. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  44-page  catalog  at 
once. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Add  re$s___ - 

Post  Office _ _ State - 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

P  fe^ASPIZZERINKTUM 


Meat  Birds  Must  Yield 
Plenty  of  Eggs 
To  Be  Profitable! 

•  SPIZZERINKTUM  birds  give  you  a  whole 
team  of  star  performers,  not  just  one  or  two 
home-run  hitters.  Our  mass  selection  breeding 
program  checked  and  augmented  by  years  of  pro¬ 
geny  testing,  assures  the  hatching  egg  producer, 
the  hatcheryman  and  the  broiler  grower  more 
profit  for  every  dollar  invested.  Yes,  SPIZZER¬ 
INKTUM  is  the  common  denominator  for  better 
meat  birds  with  higher  egg  production  and  ideal 
nickability  for  cross-mating  purposes. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Bex  25.  Kingston  N,  H. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
lLarge  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 
production.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


# 


HAWLEY 

White  Leghorns 


.  .  .  Famous  for  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction,  top  livabiilty,  large  body 
and  egg  size  as  shown  at  the  last  N.  Y. 

Bandom  Sample  test.  Trapnesting,  progeny¬ 
testing,  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during 
the  past  30  years  have  produced  these  de¬ 
pendable  profit-makers  for  commercial  egg 
production.  If  you  want  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  —  more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at  lowest 
feed  cost  per  dozen  —  start  with  Hawley 
White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Order  yours  early! 

12,003  N.Y.Aj.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the 
heavy  birds  that  lay  white  eggs:  and 
WHITE  BROILER  CROSSES  —  the  new 
cross  that  challenges  the  best  broiler  strains. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM  ■ 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK  | 


Write  today  for  free  literature 
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10  EXTRA 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
BRED  CHICKS 


htfdtNdHIl 

V VALUES  E0G 


with  each  SOO  I  u.s.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  t.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  la  NOW.  DON'T 


DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  ■> 

Barred  A.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  1 
S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes .  J 

Wyanhamps,  Rockhamps,  Hamprocks. 
Cornishhamps,  Cornishrocks,  Delaware 
hamps 

Large-Type  Lop-Over  Comb  Wh. Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Buff  Minorcas 

Austra-Whites,  Black  &.  White  Minorcas. 

S.L.  Wyandottes,  Australorps,  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Columbia  Rocks 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerel 

$13.95  $19.95  $13.90 


■-} 


} 


14.95 

13.95 

15.95 

14.95 

15.95 


20.90 

29.90 

31.90 

29.90 

21.90 


15.95 

3.95 

4.95 
4.95 

15.00 


$0  OC  Per  100 
Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 
No  Extra  Chicks, 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


1Q»° 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY/  OHIO 


WOLVERINE 

MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 

A  hardy  cross,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Easier  to  Raise- 
Excellent  livability.  15  years 
hatching  this  tine  egg  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  0.  P.  Improved,  Dams 
records  up  to  316  eggs. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAY-LEGHORN  CROSS 

Extra  Hardy  —  Heavy  Birds  —  White  Eggs.  Also 
White  Rocks  &  Red -Rock  Cross.  Reserve  your 
order  now. 

WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  M;ch. 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  “Bred  for  the  needs 
of  the  commercial  egg  producer.” 

High  Fiock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease, 

large  pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  — 
that's  what  customers  get  with  Chapman  White 
Leghorns.  Ail  matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope 
pedigreed  cockerels. 

Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind. 
Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance 
irdef,  Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 
?44  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


E 
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LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 


Poults  '&  Eggs 

OUR  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIHES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 

•  For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N.  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 


PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  9.  Pell  man,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SQUABS  4A 

Ready  te  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

ons  H.  ST-  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


CROSSBREEDS 


New  Goldbutt-X-Hamps:  New  Barrel-Chest 
Cornish  X  Rocks;  Austra-X-Whites;  Wyan¬ 
dotte -X- Rocks;  Hamp-X- Rocks;  Minorca- 
X-Leghoms,  etc.  Produce  fancy  market  eggs, 
&  broilers.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed. 
CATALOG  FREE.  _  STANDARD 
HATCHERIES  Box  826-*  Oecatur,  Ills. 


■JUNIATA  LEGHORNS’ 


Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 
We  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


omp  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  Houbb.  Bst.  1888. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

And  Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  Poults. 

Any  Quantity.  —  .Any  Date.  Excellent  Livability. 
Mature  Quickly.  Write  For  Catalog. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10* 


Goose  &  Duck  Hatching  Eggs,  Guinea, 
Pheasant  &  Quails.  Small  low  priced  In¬ 
cubators  for  these  breeds.  Illustrated,  in¬ 
teresting  circular  free.  GOSHEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  G-5,  GOSHEN  INDIANA 


GIANT  TOULOUSE,  CHINESE,  AFRICAN,  EMB- 
DEN,  BUFF  GEESE.  PEKIN,  ROUEN,  WILD 
MALLARD,  MUSCOVY,  BUFF  DUCKS.  20  varie¬ 
ties  BANTAMS.  Over  100  birds  to  pick  from. 
Murray  McMurray,  Box  A-80,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins.  N,  Y. 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Hens 
at  a  startlingly  low  price. 

All  are  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  They're 
the  best  turkeys  money  can  buy. 

And  at  the  low  introductory  price  oi 


only  49*  each 


These  poults  are  progeny  tested  B.  B.  Bronze  strains  noted 
lor  last  economical  gains. 

Also  available  are  Sexed  Toms  and  straight  run  in  B.  B.  B. 
and  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands,  Broiler  Built  Beltsvilles. 

Two  Hatcheries  Give  you  Service.  Poults  shipped 
from  Zeeland.  Mich.,  or  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Address  inquiries  to  Zeeland  Mich.,  for  prompt  reply. 
Get  All  the  Facts  about  these  Big  Profit  Makers. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


De  WITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

PHONE  2133  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


BUY  GENUINE  PURE  BRED  TURKEYS!  Author¬ 

ized  Hatchery  serving  Midwest  and  Eastern  Growers 
for  Ryckebosch  or  Keithley  Broadbreasted  Bronze, 
Domes  Improved  White  Hollands.  Eggs  received  week¬ 
ly.  Also  Beltsville  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Clean.  Sexed  poults  weekly.  Volume  truck  delivered. 
Free  catalog.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 
BOX  R-l  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

- POULTS  - - - — — - 

Day  old  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TOMOrrow  New  York  States  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Empire  White.  THE  DOELLS  PINEHAVEN 
STOCK  FARMS.  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


DABV  fiPCCC  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
DHOI  Uttot|  white  Emden,  gray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow — live  longest,  fewest  diseases_all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM.r-iN  Hampton,  Conn. 


BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 

China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland.  Vermont 


EAR  NOISES? 


If  you  suffer  from  those 
miserable  oar  noises  and  are 


Hard-of-Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  wonderful,  pallia¬ 
tive  relief  many  people  have 
reported  after  using  our  simple 
home  treatment.  NOTHING 
TO  WEAR.  Many  past  70  re¬ 
ported  such  relief  in  hearing 
and  ear  noises.  SEND  NOW 
FOR  PROOF  AND  30  DAYS 
TRIAL  OFFER. 


THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  3RN-1  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


WESTERN  Sprocket  mulcher 


It  pulverizes,  mulches  and  firms  soil.  IT 
DOES  NOT  UNCOVER  CORN  STALKS  that 
have  been  plowed  under,  therefore  corn  bor¬ 
ers  in  these  stalks  are  smothered  in  the 
ground.  Saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower  pre¬ 
paring  ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch 
without  grooves,  which  greatly  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  This  seedbed  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  saves  seed  because  more  of  the  seeds 
grow;  and  helps  to  increase  yields  of  all 
crops.  Great  also  for  rolling  in  clover  and 
grass  seed  and  breaking  crust  on  winter 
wheat  in  spring.  Find  out  why  it  does  the 
work  so  much  better,  easier  and  faster.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  WESTERN.  Write 
for  full  information. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  292 
mi  Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufaeturersnam 


Infra-Red  Bulbs  for 
Brooding 

Can  infra-red  bulbs  be  used  for 
brooding  chicks  at  any  time  of  year? 
When  is  the  best  time  for  feeding 
chicks  if  infra-red  bulbs  are  used? 
I  tried  infra-red  heating  on  a  small 
scale  last  season,  but  had  trouble 
with  the  chicks  piling  up  when  the 
heat  bulbs  were  removed.  p.  f.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Infra-red  bulbs  can  be  used  for 
brooding  at  any  time  of  year,  but 
they  are  expensive  to  operate  in 
midwinter.  You  will  need  to  watch 
the  adjustment  carefully  if  the 
weather  should  change  quickly.  Feed 
should  always  be  available  when 
infra-red  heat  is  used.  No  harm  re¬ 
sults  from  the  chicks  having  access 
to  feed  both  day  and  night,  although 
they  do  not  necessarily  grow  any 
faster.  The  night  feeding  need  not  be 
continued  after  you  have  shut  off  the 
heat.  The  crowding  you  speak  of 
probably  can  be  expected,  as  the 
chicks  miss  the  light  when  you  stop 
the  infra-red  lamps.  A  small  10  or 
15  watt  bulb,  in  place  of  the  heat 
lamps,  keeps  the  chicks  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  when  you  want  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  heat.  If  you  follow  this 
plan  of  constant  lighting,  keep  feed 
available  all  night. 


Prevention  of  Bumblefoot 

My  laying  hens’  feet  swell  up  and 
seem  to  get  infected  on  the  bottom. 
How  can  I  prevent  this?  s.  a.  g. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

The  bump  or  swelling  on  the  feet 
of  your  birds  undoubtedly  is  what  is 
known  as  bumblefoot.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  foot  injury  that  has  be¬ 
come  infected.  The  infection  may  be 
one  of  many  types  of  organism  com¬ 
monly  present  in  the  litter  and 
around  the  poultry  house.  Though 
you  can  cut  open  the  swelling  and 
clean  it  out  with  disinfectant,  this 
does  not  accomplish  any  good  in  the 
long  run  unless  the  condition  caus¬ 
ing  the  injury  is  corrected.  This  may 
be  due  to  rough  or  narrow  roosts. 
Sometimes  the  strips  along  the  edge 
of  the  mash  hopper  become  coated 
with  dirt  and  get  rough  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  causing  foot  injury.  In  order  to 
keep  other  birds  from  developing  the' 
same  condition,  it  would  be  advisable' 
to  check  over  all  areas  where  you 
think  foot  injury  may  occur,  making 
needed  corrections,  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  lay¬ 
ing  house. 


Coal  Ashes  for  Chicks 

We  suffered  chick  losses  for 
several  seasons  from  leg  weakness. 
Then  one  day  last  year  we  put  some 


coal  ashes  from  the  brooder  stove  in¬ 
to  the  pen,  and  you  should  have  seen 
the  chicks  go  for  them.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  coal  ashes  before 
them,  and  none  of  them  developed 
any  leg  weakness.  Maybe  they  had 
lacked  some  mineral  found  in  the 
ashes.  What  do  you  think? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  g.  w.  h. 

Chicks  will  eat  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coal  ashes,  and  probably 
get  some  mineral  value  from  them. 
No  one  has  ever  associated  such 
values  with  any  control  of  leg 
weakness,  however,  and  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  have  known  just  what 
in  particular  was  wrong  with  your 
chicks.  There  are  several  things  that 
can  cause  leg  weakness.  In  any 
event,  apparently  you  need  not 
worry  about  it  for  the  time  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  expect 
coal  ashes  to  clear  up  every  in¬ 
stance  in  which  leg  weakness  ap¬ 
pears,  for  in  some  cases  the  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  ineffective. 


Problems  With  Geese 

I  should  like  to  know  what  to  feed 
geese  in  the  wintertime,  and 
whether  they  can  run  out  in  the 
snow?  Also,  how  about  rearing 
geese  without  pasture?  Please  tell 
me  about  the  feed  needed  to  raise  a 
20-pound  goose.  •  i.  c. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Geese  may  be  allowed  to  run  out 
all  Winter,  but  should  have  a  dry 
shelter  in  which  to  stay  at  night  or 
when  the  weather  is  stormy.  They 
will  need  grain  once  a  day,  and 
should  have  access  to  some  alfalfa 
hay  or  other  roughage. 

Profitable  gains  for  the  commercial 
raising  of  geese  can  be  realized  only 
when  one  has  abundant  pasture  so 
that  the  geese  do  not  require  much 
extra  in  the  line  of  grain  or  mash. 
On  full  feed,  a  goose  weighing  20 
pounds  will  have  consumed  75 
pounds  of  feed;  but  by  the  use  of 
good  pasture  and  a  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  schedule,  this  could  be  reduced 
to  50  pounds  or  even  less. 


Battery  Brooders  for 
Chicks 

What  results  are  being  obtained 
’with  battery  brooders?  Have  they 
proven  to  be  good?  r.  c.  b. 

i  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Battery  brooders  are  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  starting  chicks  up  to  the 
age  of  two  or  three  weeks.  They 
should  not  be  used  for  older  stock 
unless  you  expect  to  kill  and  dress 
young  broilers  at  the  farm;  that  is, 
at  a  liveweight  of  under  three 
pounds.  Economically  there  is  no 
advantage  in  the  battery  rearing  of 
broilers. 


Chicken-feed  waste  and  fights  at  the  trough  are  virtually  stopped  by  these 
plastic  dividers.  One  end  of  each  divider  unit  hooks  over  the  side  of  the 
feeding  trough;  the  other  end  is  designed  to  fit  the  grid  in  troughs  of  various 
shapes.  Through  each  end  of  the  separator  unit  runs  a  steel  rod,  with  two- 
inch  spacing  sleeves  of  plastic  to  hold  the  separators  in  position  and  protect 
the  rods  from  chicken  manure  acids. 
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News  in  the  Turkey  World 


A  lot  of  sound  information  was 
presented  at  the  recent  turkey  meet¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  New 
Hampshire  Dressed  Turkey  Show. 
The  program  featured  an  exchange 
of  practical  experiences  by  the  100 
growers  who  attended.  Two  panel 
discussions  by  growers  were  con¬ 
ducted.  Arthur  Ufer  of  Steep  Falls, 
Maine,  told  how  he  stuffed  and  froze 
his  birds,  which  bring  five  cents  a 
pound  more  than  unstuffed  turkeys. 
William  Gozzie  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
told  how  Connecticut  producers  de¬ 
termine  their  price  before  each  holi¬ 
day.  Growers  in  southern  Connecti¬ 
cut  can  usually  get  top  prices  for 
their  turkeys  because  they  are  near 
population  centers,  he  said.  Arthur 
Warren  of  Reheboth,  Mass,  stated 
that  he  tries  to  give  the  consumer 
the  best  turkey  he  can.  He  semi¬ 
scalds  to  dress  the  birds,  then  air 
cools  them  and  eviscerates  within  24 
hours. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hines  of  Lexington, 
Mass,  told  about  receiving  favorable 
publicity  by  being  considerate  to 
reporters  and  photographers.  Going 
out  of  the  way  to  help  photographers 
leads  to  the  publication  of  good 
pictures,  she  said. 

Peter  Crafts  of  Grasmere,  N.  H., 
panel  chairman,  stated  that  local 
growers  sold  their  birds  this  season 
without  difficulty  even  at  14  to  18 
cents  a  pound  over  the  competition. 
This,  he  said,  indicates  that  people 
appreciate  the  quality  of  locally 
grown  turkeys. 

Glen  Seavey  of  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I.  told  of  starting  artificial  in¬ 
semination  in  his  flock  a  year  ago 
when  fertility  was  extremely  low; 
it  soon  jumped  from  below  40  per 
cent  up  to  80  per  cent.  He  said  that 
practice  develops  skill  in  the  in¬ 
semination  of  turkeys  artificially  and 
that  he  had  drawn  semen  from  21 
toms  to  inseminate  80  hens  in  about 
an  hour.  Glen  Shaw  of  Pelham, 
Mass,  stated  that  he  has  no  fertility 
problem  with  breeders  on  range,  but 
that  birds  in  houses  give  poor  fer¬ 
tility.  He  started  using  artificial  in¬ 
semination  on  housed  birds  two 
years  ago  and  has  stepped  up 
hatches  to  over  70  per  cent  of  all 
eggs  set.  Edward  Asack  of  West 


Bridgewater,  Mass,  has  had  some 
similar  experiences.  He  inseminated 
40  to  60  of  his  600  breeding  hens 
with  27  toms  each  day  and  stepped 
up  fertility  to  88  per  cent.  Hatcha- 
bility  rose  to  74  per  cent  from  45  per 
cent  where  it  was  before  starting 
artificial  insemination,  he  reported. 

All  panel  members  agreed  that  the 
best  time  to  inseminate  turkeys 
artificially  is  after  they  have  laid 
and  between  three  and  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  all  found  that 
they  must  start  with  more  toms  than 
they  plan  to  use.  They  all  agreed 
that  the  method  just  supplements 
natural  breeding  and  that  it  is  best 
to  have  hens  mated  whether  or  not 
artificial  breeding  is  practiced.  Dr. 
J.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  said  that  no 
satisfactory  diluent  has  been  found 
for  turkey  semen  and  no  method  for 
successfully  keeping  it.  It  should  be 
used  within  30  minutes  from  the 
time  it  is  drawn  and  it  should  be 
kept  warm.  Dr.  Smyth  suggested  the 
insemination  of  a  hen  about  every 
three  weeks  and  the  use  of  a  tom 
every  three  days. 

Dr.  Robert  Dunlap  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  discussed  re¬ 
cent  research  on  turkey  disease  con¬ 
trol.  At  the  U.  N.H.  laboratory,  30 
per  cent  of  turkey  disease  cases  are 
still  protozoan  in  type.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  these  are  Blackhead,  a 
familiar  disease  to  turkey  growers. 
Sanitation  coupled  with  drugs  has 
helped  greatly  in  its  control.  Cocci- 
diosis  does  not  usually  produce 
bloody  droppings  in  turkeys,  he 
said,  and  turkeys  do  not  have  the 
same  type  coccidiosis  as  chickens. 
The  sulfa  drugs  are  effective  in  its 
control,  however.  Erisipelas  is  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  turkey  flocks 
and  it  usually  hurts  because  it  is 
likely  to  attack  the  large  males  at 
market  time.  Penicillin  injected  in¬ 
tramuscularly  is  the  best  treatment; 
other  antibiotics  are  being  used,  but 
have  given  varying  results,  Dr. 
Dunlap  said. 

Sinusitis  or  air  sac  trouble  has  re¬ 
cently  become  notorious  as  a  poultry 
disease.  Turkey  growers  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  reported  control  of  it  with 
streptomycin  and  newer  antibiotics. 


What  Kind  of  Poultry  House — 

Cinder  Block ,  Cement  Block  or  Wood? 


Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
chicken  house  built  of  cinder  or 
cement  blocks  in  comparison  with 
one  built  of  lumber.  Also  the  cost, 
compared  with  the  high  price  of 
lumber  today.  c.  g. 

The  kind  of  poultry  laying  house 
usually  recommended  for  your  area 
of  the  Northeast  is  a  tightly  built 
insulated  house  with  controlled 
ventilation.  Insulation  is  important 
to  keep  the  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point  for  better  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  eliminate  freezing  of 
the  automatic  watering  devices.  In¬ 
sulation  also  helps  control  conden¬ 
sation  with  a  minimum  of  venti¬ 
lation  in  the  cold  weather.  However, 
there  should  be  enough  ventilation 
to  keep  the  relative  humidity  below 
80  per  cent  in  normal  cold  weather. 

In  the  Summer,  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  house  and  insulation 
of  the  roof  aid  in  holding  tempera¬ 
tures  down.  Floors  are  usually 
recommended  as  a  concrete  slab  con¬ 
struction  for  easy  cleaning.  The  slab 
should  be  laid  on  three  to  six  inches 
of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  fill. 
Tarred  felt  can  be  placed  on  top  of 
the  gravel  to  insure  a  dry  floor  if  the 
ground  condition  is  wet. 

Concrete  block  side  walls  can  be 
used  but  are  heavy  to  work  with 
and  provide  poorer  insulation  than 
cinder  block.  Cinder  block  wall  con¬ 
struction  is  satisfactory  and  provides 
the  following  advantaged  over  wood 
walls:  (1)  fireproof;  (2)  vermin  and 
termite  proof;  (3)  long  life  and  low 
maintenance  cost. 

Masonry  walls  are  more  costly 
than  wood  and  require  masonry  skill 
in  construction.  Masonry  walls  also 
have  a  higher  degree  of  heat  loss 
than  wood  exterior  walls.  For  ex- 
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ample,  an  eight  inch  cinder  block 
wall  with  one  inch  of  exterior  stucco 
and  %  inch  of  interior  plaster  has 
only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  insu¬ 
lating  value  of  a  four  inch  stud  wood 
wall  with  sheathing,  shingles,  and 
interior  plaster. 

The  major  advantages  of  wood 
are:  (1)  ease  and  speed  of  build¬ 
ing;  (2)  lower  building  cost;  and 
(3)  general  adaptability  of  wood 
buildings  to  remodeling  or  moving. 
The  disadvantages  of  wood  are: 
susceptibility  of  fire,  higher  mainte¬ 
nance  cost,  and  termite  or  vermin 
damage. 

The  cheapest  side  wall  construc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  satisfactory  in 
this  area  is  two  by  four  stud  walls 
covered  inside  and  outside  by  ce¬ 
ment  asbestos  board  and  insulated 
between  studs  with  two  inches  of 
rock  wool.  The  materials  for  this 
side  wall  construction  will  cost 
roughly,  per  sq.  ft.,  as  follows: 
studs  2x4,  160  c.  (includes  shoe  and 
plates)  —  15  cents;  Vs  inch  cement 
asbestos  board  (two  sides)  • —  20 
cents;  two  inch  rock  wool  batts  — 
five  cents;  1x2  wool  battens  (ex¬ 
terior)  —  two  cents;  total  42  cents. 

Recommended  cinder  block  con¬ 
struction  includes  a  stucco  water 
proof  plaster  on  the  exterior,  voids 
filled  with  mica  pellets,  2x2  furring 
strips  on  the  inside  with  two  inch 
rock  wool  batts  between  and  inside 
finished  with  cement  asbestos  board. 
The  materials  for  this  assembly 
would  cost  roughly,  per  sq.  ft.  as 
follows:  eight  inch  blocks  (includes 
plate  for  rafters)  —  26  cents;  two 
coat  stucco  with  water  proofing  — 
three  cents;  mica  pellets  —  six  cents; 
2x2  furring  strips  —  two  cents; 
two  inch  rock  wool  batts  —  five 
cents;  Vs  inch  cement  asbestos  board 
—  10  cents;  total  52  cents. 


•  You’ve  waited  long  enough!  Tomorrow’s  great  “meat-and-egg  bird” 
is  here  today!  Silver  Hallcross  meets  the  poultryman’s  long-time 
search  for  the  ideal,  money-making,  dual-purpose  bird  —  its  supe¬ 
riority  established  beyond  question.  Letters,  orders,  and  re-orders 
from  poultrymen  everywhere  prove  it.  And  look  at  these  records: 
As  of  November  15,  our  Silver  Hallcross  Pen  ft 98 ,  at  Stores  Egg 
Laying  Contest  was  high  pen  in  egg  production  and  Pen  ft97  was 
fourth.  In  the  22nd  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying  Test ,  Silvev 
Hallcross  stood  third  in  number  of  eggs  laid  against  all  pens  of 
all  breeds  and  crosses,  averaging  to  lay  94.3 %  for  the  month. 

Silver  Hallcross  give  the  term  “dual-purpose”  real  meaning. 
First,  you  get  EGGS  a-plenty  .  .  .  on  a  scale  usually  possible  only 
with  specialized  egg-type  birds'.  Silver  Hallcross  start  laying  early 
and  lay  season-long  until  marketed. 

Then,  Silver  Hallcross  give  MEAT  —  and  lots  of  it!  These 
big  birds  pack  it  on  at  every  stage  —  broiler,  fryer,  roaster,  or 
capon  and  caponette.  Again,  Silver  Hallcross  matches  the  best  of 
the  meat-birds. 

If  you  have  been  specializing  in  eggs  or  meat,  you  can  now 
specialize  in  profit.  Start  action,  today!  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

•  SEND  FOR  THIS 

i 


\\ 

Learn  more  about  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  Silver  Hallcross  and 
others  .  .  .  for  eggs,  meat,  or 
a  combination  of  both.  Write 
for  free  catalog,  illustrated  in 
full  color. 

1C.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ese&Stf  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


NEW  1952  U.  S.  CHAMPION 
&  HANSON  WORLD&gRECORD 


World’s  Highest  Record  Layers 
of  TOP-PRICE,  Snow-White  Eggs 


You  can  have  your  flock  direct  from  the  finest 
laying  blood  the  world  has  produced.  The  Wene- 
Darby  White  Leghorns  are  same  family  lines 
that  won  U.  S.  1952  Contests,  averaging  301.9 
eggs  per  hen,  25  oz.  per  dozen.  For  Wene- 
Hanson  foundation  flock,  we  purchased  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  direct  from  6-to-10  generation, 
300-to-350  egg  matings.  Over  half  sired  by  son 
of  All-Time  World  Record  Hen.  Feed  costs 
official  tests  low  as  18c  per  dozen. 

Write  for  CATALOG, 
EGG  RECORDS  and  PRICES 

Write  now  for  catalog,  early*  order  dis¬ 
counts;  details  other  WENE  pure  &  cross¬ 
breeds  for  layers,  broilers. 


DARBY 

leghorns 

Highest 

10-Year 

leghorn 

Average 
All  U.  S. 
Contests 
U.S. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


353  EGGS 

357  DAYS 
ALL  WENE 
HANSON 
STOCK 
from 

300-353-Egg 
Blood 


WERE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  A- 3,  Vineland, 


N.  J. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.\N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“TRIBIOTIC*  GIVES  REAL 
PERFORMANCE  IN 
MASTITIS  CONTROL” 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ken  Willard,  you  can’t  beat 
Wyeth's  new  liibiotic  Ointment 
in  mastitis  control.  Ken  has  60 
head  of  registered  Holstein  cows 
on  his  200  acre  dairy  farm  here. 

Recently  Mr.  Willard  heard  of 
the  fine  results  other  farmers  were 
getting  with  Tribiotic  and  decided 
to  give  it  a  try  on  a  cow  that  had 
a  bad  mastitis  case,  unresponsive 
to  other  treatments  he  had  used. 

Results  were  pretty  wonderful. 
Ken  says:  “It  took  just  two  tubes 
of  Tribiotic  to  get  this  case  under 
control,  I  gave  her  a  third  tube 
for  good  measure,  and  since,  there 
has  been  no  recurrence.  Tribiotic 
truly  saved  this  almost  hopeless 
case  for  me.  It  deserves  full  credit. 

“Tribiotic  is  an  economical 
treatment  method,”  he  says,  “be¬ 
cause  you  get  action,  and  that’s 
what  we  dairymen  are  looking  for. 
Simple  to  use,  Tribiotic  is  a  real 
time-saver,  and  it’s  easy  to  keep 
on  the  farm  without  refrigeration. 
Cleanliness,  plus  prompt  action 
with  Tribiotic  has  helped  me  con¬ 
trol  mastitis  mighty  effectively,” 
Ken  concludes. 

•  Each  one-pinch  single  dose 
tube  of  Tribiotic  Ointment  con¬ 
tains  100,000  units  of  penicillin 
together  with  the  equivalent  of 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin 
base  and  5,000  units  of  baci¬ 
tracin.  ““Trademark 


WYETH  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Available  in  Canada  as  Triovet*  from  John 
Wyeth  and  Brother,  Ltd.,WaIkerville,  Ontario 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
*  YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


teat 

TROUBLE? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 


FLEX' 0 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 

(cloth  covered . .  .wire-fieo) 

FOR  SORE,  SCAB  and  INJURED  TEATS 

Packed  in  soothing,  healing  Antiseptic 

Salve,  FLEX-O  Dilators  act  three  waysi 

1.  Carry  medication  into  teat  canal  ...  kill 
infection. 

2.  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  relieve,  ond  pro¬ 
mote  fast  healing. 

3.  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  encouraging 
regular  milk  flow. 


in  2  sizes 

REGULAR  tor  small  or  average  teats 
LARGE  for  too?  ot  large  teats 
48  Dilator*;,.,  only  Jl.Ofl 
24  Dilatory, , ,  only  .65 


At  your  dealer,  or  order  postpaid 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


MONTCLAIR  3,  NEW  JERSEY  ^ 
Keenest  FREE  folder  on  complete  FLEX-0  line 


In  this  first  column  of  1953,  again 
we  wish  all  a  happy,  prosperous  year, 
and  renew  our  assurance  to  help 
them  with  information  and  advice 
as  well  as  we  can.  If  the  stop,  look 
and  read  caution  is  observed,  much 
loss  and  annoyance  will  be  avoided. 
The  experiences  that  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  these  columns  represent 
the  usual  patterns  that  are  followed 
in  promoting  schemes  and  the  ear¬ 
marks  should  help  readers  to  avoid 
the  dishonest  ones. 

An  alert  reader  has  sent  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  a  news  item 
clipped  from  a  New  Jersey  paper 
announcing  the  arrest  of  three 
women  confidence  operators  by 
Columbus,  New  Jersey  police.  The 
trio  were  Mrs.  Jean  Williamson,  Mrs. 
Marjr  McMillan  and  Miss  Maria 
McMillian.  When  arrainged  the  de¬ 
fendants  entered  guilty  pleas  to  one 
count  each  of  grand  larceny.  They 
told  investigating  officers  that  they 
bought  short  bolts  of  clothing  ma¬ 
terial  in  various  cities  for  $3.00  to 
$5.00  per  yard  and  then  sold  it  as 
imported  woolen  goods  for  as  much 
as  $15  to  $20  per  yard.  This  is  the 
racket,  Publisher’s  Desk  readers  will 
remember  to  which  we  have  given 
a  good  deal  of  publicity  in  the  past. 
This  trio  “slipped”  when  they  de¬ 
cided  to  add  shoplifting  to  their 
routine  and  were  arrested  by  Colum¬ 
bus  police.  These  women  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  part  of  the  old  William- 
son-McMillian  gang  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fake  woolen  deal,  also 
sold  cheap  lace  as  rare  imported 
stuff.  The  men  of  this  ring  repre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  workmen  of  an 
outfit  called  the  McMillian  Roofing 
Company.  They  would  go  about  the 
country  offering  to  paint  barns  and 
roofs  at  prices  ranging  from  $175  to 
$500.  When  a  farmer  accepted  their 
offer,  these  men  at  once  went  to 
work,  quickly  completed  the  job, 
collected  the  money,  and  moved 
rapidly  on.  Not  until  the  first  rain 
washed  his  roof  or  barn  clean  did 
the  unsuspecting  farmer  realize  that 
he  had  been  badly  gypped.  At  that, 
the  farmer  was  lucky,  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  revealing  rain  the 
farmer  might  well  have  lost  barn, 
hay  and  livestock.  For  investigation 
showed  that  the  substance  these  men 
used,  instead  of  being  paint,  was  a 
highly  inflammable  mixture  of  gaso¬ 
line,  crank  case  oil,  Diesel  fuel  oil, 
asphalt,  and  ground  red  brick,  for 
color.  In  1950  George,  John  and 
William  McMillian  were  arrested  for 
operating  this  game,  and  now  that 
the  above  women  are  safely  in  jail, 
we  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  these  tricksters. 


Now  that  Winter  is  upon  us  for 
fair,  car  owners  face  that  hardy 
perennial  the  frozen  engine.  There 
are  many  good  anti-freeze  products 
on  the  market  which  have  been 
proven  over  the  years.  But  as  surely 
as  Winter  follows  Summer,  just  as 
soon  as  the  mercury  dips  a  little,  the 
“cure-all”  anti-freeze  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market.  The  first 
one  of  the  season  to  come  to  our 
attention  is  “Frigid-O-BG.”  Users 
of  this  product  should  know  that 
(1)  this  product  if  used  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  system  of  your  car  is  likely  to 
rust  and  corrode  both  it  and  the 
engine;  (2)  that  it  does  not  contain 
an  effective  rust  deterrent;  (3)  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  not 
expand  and  overflow  or  be  lost  in 
normal  operations;  or  (4)  that  it  will 
maintain  a  water  level  in  the  radia¬ 
tor  to  the  extent  that  the  engine 
will  not  overheat,  or  that  it  is  a 
permanent  type  of  anti-freeze.  The 
company  is  ordered  to  discontinue 
representations  that  its  use  will  pro¬ 
tect  gasoline  engines  from  damage. 

Last  year  a  product  called  “Perma¬ 
nent  Anti-Freeze”  was  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  purchaser  found  that  in  a 
one  gallon  can  about  one  quarter 
of  it  was  frozen  solid.  The  company 
was  ordered  to  stop  using  the  term 
“Anti-Freeze”  to  describe  his  pro 
duct  “Polar  Zone”,  and  to  discon¬ 
tinue  offering  it  to  the  public,  as  the 
representations  made  concerning  it 
were  considered  false,  erroneous  and 
misleading.  We  therefore  urge  read¬ 
ers  to  avoid  the  new  “miracle  pro¬ 
ducts”  until  they  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  proven. 


A  balance  of  $12.50  was  due  me 
from  Barnes  Importers,  Inc.,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  Last  Fall  I  ordered 
bulbs  for  this  amount.  To  date,  I 
have  not  heard  from  this  firm,  and 
their  literature  has  stopped  coming. 
What  has  happened  to  them? 

Ohio  o.  c.  e. 

Another  friend  writes  he  sent  $55 
and  did  not  receive  the  bulbs.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information  Barnes 
Importers,  Inc.  went  out  of  business 
in  September  and  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  of  bankruptcy  in  November. 
On  December  2nd  a  Schedule  of 
Debts  and  Assets  was  filed  in  the 
Federal  Court  showing  debts  of 
$97,444.44  and  assets  of  $19,184.92. 
More  than  3,000  accounts  ranging 
from  a  few  cents  to  several  thousand 
dollars  were  listed.  Mr.  James  W. 
Pearsons  is  Referee  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  claims  can  be  sent  him  at  729 
U.  S.  Courthouse,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

I  read  your  Publisher’s  Desk 
column  in  every  issue,  and  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  your  every  effort,  not 
only  to  give  sound  advice,  but  also 
investigating  where  cases  warrant 
it.  f.  K. 

New  York 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  the  service 
you  render  through  your  columns  is 
most  beneficial  and  wise  warning  to 
your  subscribers.  J.  w.  l. 

Vermont 


I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  party 
ordered  plants  from  a  nursery  and 
although  the  order  was  cancelled  in 
time  to  avert  confusion,  she  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  plants  regard¬ 
less  because  she  signed  a  contract 
by  which  she  agrees  not  to  counter¬ 
mand.  I  say  persons  become  involved 
in  such  deals  because  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  policy  of  some  nursery  compa¬ 
nies  and  agents  who  represent  the 
company.  The  agent  approaches  the 
customer  and  after  a  sales  talk  in 
which  he  promises  everything  plus 
renewal  of  stock  that  doesn’t  grow, 
writes  the  order  on  his  order  book 
(which  is  a  contract)  and  uncon¬ 
cernedly  turns  the  pad  around  for 
you  to  sign.  He  doesn’t  explain  the 
non-cancellable  angle  and  he  goes 
on  his  way  knowing  he  made  a 
commission,  even  if  the  nursery 
company  has  to  sue  the  customer 
for  stock  he  does  not  accept.  An 
agent  called  two  successive  days  in 
his  attempt  to  sell  me  nursery  stock. 
Finally  I  agreed  to  order  some  fruit 
trees,  but  only  on  condition  that  we 
could  cancel.  I  wished  to  cancel  my 
order,  as  I  expected  to  go  into  ser¬ 
vice  and  would  therefore  not  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  stock  when  it 
came.  Also  we  were  planning  to  sell 
our  home.  The  company  replied  that 
the  order  is  non-cancellable,  al¬ 
though  they  acknowledged  my  re¬ 
quest  to  cancel.  They  insisted  that  1 
should  try  to  get  the  prospective 
buyer  of  the  house  to  sign  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  he  would  purchase  the 
stock.  I  went  to  a  lawyer  for  legal 
advice.  He  had  about  10  similar 
cases.  I  must  pay  my  bill  or  be  sued. 

I  have  never  been  sued  in  my  life 
and  will  pay  this  amount  to  save 
myself  further  trouble.  This  letter  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  other  people 
will  read  it  and  profit  by  it.  There 
are  many  nurseries  who  deal  fair 
and  square.  I  have  learned  some 
from  your  printed  letters.  I  hope 
someone  may  learn  something  from 
this  letter.  j.  j,  N. 

New  York 

It  is  the  custom  of  nursery  houses 
that  sell  through  agents  to  have  a 
clause  of  this  kind  in  their  contracts, 
and  anyone  buying  stock  through  an 
agent  should  read  the  contract  care¬ 
fully  and  see  if  there  is  such  a 
clause,  because  if  they  sign  the  con¬ 
tract  they  are  bound  by  it. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Pleased  in  Every  Way 

"When'  we  needed  another  silo, 
we  chose  this  Craine-Natco;  and 
it's  a  beauty,''  say  Leon  and  Lavern 
Sayers  of  Albion,  N.Y.  "We  like 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
outside  ladder  and  filling  platform. 
Our  Craine-Natco  tile  block  silo  is 
doing  a  fine  job,  and  we're  pleased 
with  it  in  every  way." 

Craine  owners  everywhere  share 
the  Sayers  brothers'  satisfaction. 
In  the  Craine  line  of  time-proven 
silos,  there's  one  that's  your  best 
buy  for  profitable  feeding. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


SI 


Write  us  now  for  details 
on  the  Natco  and  other 
silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices  are 
lower  than  you'd  ex¬ 
pect.  Easy  terms  avail¬ 
able. 


Craine,  Inc.,  113  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIREO  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  DRUDGERY 

• 

IT  1$  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


MODELS 

for  small, 

MEDIUM  AND 
LARGEBARNS 


LEADS  AGAIN 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  hams.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  IN C. 


Box  31*  Dept.  It,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 


DID  YOU  SEE  THE 

BRODJET  AD 

ON  PAGE  12? 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosot.  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG-  abington,  mass. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Wheat,  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  look  over  their  collection  of 

old  school  readers. 

| 

She  Collects  School  Readers 


Mrs.  Duane  Wheat,  one  -  time 
eacher  of  the  Three  R’s  in  district 
chools  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin, 
N.  Y.,  has  in  recent  years  adopted  a 
obby  of  collecting  old  readers.  On 
he  shelves  of  a  combination  desk 
and  bookcase  on  top  of  which  stands 
very  modern  electric  clock,  Mrs. 
Wheat  has  a  collection  dating  from 
828  to  1951. 

To  interested  callers,  Mrs.  Wheat 


gy,  history  and  animal  life,  but  told 
more  as  children  would  talk. 

In  the  early  20th  century  came 
the  “Barnes  New  National  Readers,” 
from  which  Mrs.  Wheat  taught  and, 
which  she  liked.  The  more  juvenile 
appeal  for  pupils  had  begun.  In  1918 
the  popular  reader  was  “The  Win¬ 
ston  Reader”  with  varied  contents 
and  more  and  improved  illustrations. 
The  later  readers  showed  continuous 
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WORKING  farm  manager  wanted  on  estab¬ 
lished  apple  and  peach  farm.  Either  for 
salary  or  on  shares.  No  capital  needed. 
Modern  housing  furnished.  John  J.  Smith, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Telephone 
South  Riyer  6-0748, _ _ 

YOUNG  couple  to  operate  4,500  Leghorn  egg 
farm  in  Western  New  York  on  shares,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  gold  mine  for  honest  am- 
bitious  workers.  BOX  9305,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  groom,  salary  by 
arrangement  plus  room  and  board.  Kenil- 
worth  Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Rye  7-1964 

HOUSEKEEPER  needed  for  business  woman 
and  mother.  Good  home  in  exchange  for 
light  duties.  References  exchanged.  Reply, 
Genevieve  Coonan,  Nyack,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  do  pasteurizing  and 
help  in  barn.  Good  six  room  cottage.  State 
wages  wanted.  Armstrong  Jersey  Dairy, 
Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FRUIT  and  Vegetable  farmer  to  manage  125 
acre  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  on  shares. 
Will  supply  farm  and  equipment.  Farm  is 
highly  productive,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  County,  New  York.  Write  to  John  R. 
Pillion,  724  Ridge  Road,  Lackawanna  18,  N.  Y. 

TRUCK  Gardener:  Permanent  work,  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Salary  $3300-$4200,  New 
Jersey  Reformatory,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 
MOTHER’S  Helper,  age  25-35.  Nice  home  with 
three  children.  All  electrical  household 
equipment.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Private 
room.  Send  photograph  and  references.  BOX 
9309,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MAN  to  work  in  large  dairy  barn.  References 
required.  Salary  $204.40  per  month  for  48 
hour  week  with  some  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  New  York  giving  full  par- 
ticulars.  _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Married.  Reliable-  Drive  car, 
garden  worker  and  general  work.  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  Unfurnished  modern  5-room 
cottage,  heat  and  light  provided.  State .  age, 
wages  required,  and  furnish  references.  Man 
interested  in  permanent  position.  BOX  9310, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CARPENTER,  first  class,  best  habits,  inside- 
winter  work  or  perfhanent,  Maryland  f  , 
remodeling  and  new,  equipped  shop.  '  $50 
week,  modern  quarters,  man  or  couple.  Write 
Nash,  1816  Bryant  St.  N.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Also  have  opening  for  capable,  maintenance 
man  in  Washington,  D.  C. _ _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  gardener,  must  be 
available  weekends,  holidays,  rural  West¬ 
chester.  Single  or  married.  Own  room,  bath. 
References  essential.  BOX  9313,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  State  wages.  Room  and  board 
furnished.  George  Parks,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
R  hone  2352-J2. _ ■ 


HEALTHY,  energetic,  congenial  woman  as 
housekeeper-partner  on  small  poultry  farm 
in  nice  location  by  beautiful  lake.  One  who 
would  prefer  her  home  and  chance  for  recre¬ 
ation  above  top  wage.  BOX  9314,  Rural  New- 

- - - - - "  "  -  - 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  house  country.  Adult 
business  couple.  Own  room,  bath.  Good 
home  right  person.  Goeller,  R.  D.  1,  North- 
port,  Long  Island. 


and  her  husband,  -also  a  former  dis¬ 
trict  school  teacher,  display  *her 
looks,  beginning  with  a  “Parlor 
Annual”  of  1828.  This  contains  se¬ 
lections  from  the  Bible  and  articles 
if  noble  principles.  The  English 
Reader  of  1829  begins  with,  “Dili¬ 
gence,  industry,  and  proper  improve¬ 
ment  of  time  are  material  duties  to 
the  young.”  The  readers  used  in  1830, 
md  for  many  years  following, 
dressed  stories  on  good  behavior  and 
decorum  with  such  titles  as,  “The 
Good  Children”  and  “The  Good  and 
Bad  Boy.”  There  was  no  quibbling 
about  what  was  wrong  or  right  in 
those  days. 

In  1854  the  Sanders  Readers  ap- 
leared.  These  presented  more  va- 
'iety  in  selections.  Historical  anec¬ 
dotes,  Indian  stories,  picturesque  de¬ 
scriptions  of  foreign  places  like  the 
“Jungfrau  of  the  Alps,”  were  side 
by  side  with  scriptural  topics.  A 
fourth  grader  could  read  “Reflections 
on  Death”  by  Pope:  a  »bit  deep,  but 
was  there  any  juvenile  delinquency 
then?  In  1856,  a  fifth  grader  knew  it 
was  a*  man’s  world  after  reading 
"The  Father’s  at  the  Helm”;  suffra¬ 
gettes  were  only  atom-size  then. 

Grammar  rules  were  added  to  1860 
readers,  *but  the  subjects  remained 
lofty  and  the  child  characters  ideal. 
In  1876  lessons  on  temperance  were 
printed.  Twenty  years  later,  the 
"Baldwin  Readers”  were*intrdouced. 
Their  stories  were  based  on  mytholo- 


progress  toward  today’s  modern 
methods,  with  stories  of  “Dick,  Jane 
and  Sally”  in  good  print  and  with 
attractively  colored  pictures. 

These  readers  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  marked  advance  edu¬ 
cation  has  made  for  our  youngsters; 
and  a  far  cry  from  an  1829  quote: 
“A  temperate  spirit  and  modest  ex¬ 
pectations  are  excellent  safeguards 
of  the  mind,  in  this  uncertain  and 
changing  state.”  The  last  phrase  is 
fitting  for  the  adult  of  today,  but 
hardly  for  a  child!  A.  A.  Ward 

New  York 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Crop  Rotations  —  the  Why 

and  Wherefore 

By  Jackson  B.  Hester 

•  Rootstocks  for  Peaches 

By  Harry  K.  Bell 

•  Farm  Welding 

A  Pictorial  Presentation 

•  American  Breeds  and  Types 
of  Sheep 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Broiler  Production  in  1953 
By  D.  H.  Horton 

•  Crop  Driers  for  Farm 

Lumber 


MARRIED  Man:  $200  per  month  to  start,  plus 
modern  house,  heat,  light,  milk,  eggs.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy  and  general  farming. 
Modern  machinery,  barn  cleaner,  etc.  If  you 
have  son  of  working  age,  could  use  him,  pay 
according  to  ability.  R.  Burkhalter,  Ringoes, 
New  Jersey,  Flemington  907-R-5. _ 

MAINTENANCE  man  with  practical  working 

knowledge  of  plumbing,  heating  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  Attractive  situation  for 
single,  middleaged  man  in  year  round  resort. 
References.  Write  details  to  BOX  9315,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

— — - - — _ _ _ -  _ _ 

THIS  is  a  fine  New  Year  opportunity  for  an 

experienced  Hereford  man  to  bred  and 
raise  a  purebred  stock  on  my  farm  in  State 
of  New  York.  I  offer  for  the  right  man  a 
good  position,  salary,  commission,  6-room 
house.  References  required.  BOX  9316,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. _ 

MAN :  Caretaker,  general  handy,  various  ex- 
perience.  BOX  9212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
TOP  flight  manager  and  top  flight  herdsman, 
open  for  position,  where  large  mik  pro¬ 
duction  and  live  breeding  is  paramount.  BOX 
9302,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  25,  desires  position  as  assistant 
and  companion  to  gentleman;  dependable, 
congenial,  neat  appearance,  veteran;  refer- 
ense  list.  BOX  9303,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  refined,  wishes  position; 

modern  home.  One  adult.  Wages.  References. 
Give  details.  BOX  9306,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERAN  35,  single,  (white),  good  worker, 

experienced  driver.  Will  travel  anywhere. 
Companion  to  lady,  gentleman,  or  couple. 
BOX  9312,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARM  manager,  34,  married,  B.  S.  degree  in 

general  farming,  wants  responsible  position 
where  education  and  experience  are  required. 
BOX  9317,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  and  herdsman; 

college  graduate;  married;  interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  beef  cattle  operation  or 
business  arrangement  with  present  owner. 
BOX  9318,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man,  experienced,  wishes  employ- 

ment;  dairy  or  beef  cattle.  BOX  9319,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20o  per 
word,  including  name  and  addreas,  ca«b  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  tbe  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M* 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  tor  tbe  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York, 
SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N,  Y, _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


HEAD  gardener  for  flower  gardens  and  orna¬ 
mental  plantings  year  round.  Also  man  for 
greenhouse.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HERDSMAN  wanted  at  Partridge  Hill  Ayr¬ 
shire  Farm,  Barneveld,  N.  Y.  About  12 
wiles  north  of  Utica.  We  have  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  herd,  new  Barns,  new  equipment,  good 
living  quarters,  more  than  the  usual  privi¬ 
leges,  good  salary,  and  a,  bonus  plan.  The 
opportunity  is  here.  Write  or  telephone  2141. 
Marshall  Hawes.  Barneveld,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
Per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
Milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
$3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
J.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
chool,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


uary  3,  1953 


REGISTERED  nurse  and  licensed,  practical 

for  nursing  home.  Suburban.  Live  in.  BOX 

9307,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HANDYMAN,  married,  Negro;  take  full 

charge  of  small  estate.  New  Jersey.  BOX 

9308,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  sober  man,  general  dairy  farm;  gooi 
home,  good  wages.  Dutchess  County,  Net 
York.  BOX  9300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  couple  require  caretakers.  Mari 

must  be  handy  with  tools,  do  little  garden¬ 
ing,  general  maintenance.  Woman  do  house¬ 
work,  occasional  cooking.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references,  salary.  BOX  9301,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  maehin 

operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  eo  v; 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  cor 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  fc 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  mai.V 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bro. 
Farms,.  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephon 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  1018. 


WILL  rent  on  shares  or  fixed  rent,  125  acre 
highly  productive  fruit  and  vegetable  farm, 
completely  equipped,  to  dependable,  responsi¬ 
ble  couple.  Two  homes,  situated  on  Lake 
Ontario,  Niagara  County,  New  York  Write  to 
John  R.  Pillion,  724  Ridge  Road,  Lackawanna 
18,  New  York. _ 

LOWER  Winter  prices  on  many  country  homes 

and  farms.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  New  York -New  Jersey  monthly  in¬ 

come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous 
area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Eight  room  house,  all  conveniences; 

garage,  workshop,  large  corner  lot,  shade 
trees;  between  two  fishng  lakes;  small  city; 
$5,500.  Details  letter.  Howard  Lattin,  Inter- 
lachen,  Florida. _ 

REASONABLE  Bargain:  Seven  moderate 

rooms,  village  information.  BOX  9304,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LIFETIME  experienced  dairy  farmer  wishes 
to  lease,  rent,  or  buy  an  equipped  or  bare 
farm  at  a  reasonable  price.  Prefer  over  100 
acres,  tillable.  Age  31,  have  small  family,  no 
bad  habits,  ambitous,  and  have  a  reputation 
for  being  a  very  neat  and  good  farmer.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Write  BOX  807,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

275  ACRES,  large  modern  two  family  house, 
barn,  silo,  milk  house,  50  head  stock,  equip¬ 
ment.  Average  milk  check  $450  week.  $35,000, 
half  cash.  Another  smaller  farm,  milk  check 
$250  week.  George  Collester,  Springfield  9, 
.Massachusetts.  _ 


FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  new 
edition.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000 
up.  Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  1-H,  Pittsburgh 

17,  Penna. 


FLORIDA  opportunity  for  nurseryman;  IV4 
acres  wonderfully  productive  soil.  Three 
buildngs.  16x128  ft.  plus  one  18x32  ft.  Com¬ 
pletely  nodern  home.  All  excellent  conditon. 
Fine  location.  Details  and  pictures  if  inter¬ 
ested.  Charles  W.  Coons,  R.  1,  Melbourne, 
Florida. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Sunny  South.” 

Permanent  year  round  pastures  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  South  Carolina  and 
land  suitable  for  permanent  pastures  is  still 
cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  You  can 
let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and 
save  the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and 
feeding.  Mild  climate,  rainfall  average  45 
inches.  If  you  are  interested  in  good  farm 
lands  of  this  type,  see  or  contact:  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone  48. _ 

MODERN  drug  store,  $14,000.  1,700  acre 

pasture,  $80,000,  terms.  Vaughn  M.  Hewey, 
Broker,  Wauchula,  Florida. _ 

FARM  for  rent,  fully  equipped.  99  acres. 

.Machinery  and  cows  can  be  bought,  BOX 
9311,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  99  acre  farm,  completely  equipped 

new  bungalpw,  buildings,  cows,  machine  1 
Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent  or  Sale:  Gentleman’s  poultry  farm 
Kensellaer  County,  adjoining  Averill  Park 
village  one -half  mile  to  Crystal  Lake.  Five 
acres,  fine  soil  for  gardening  more  acreage 
?onnlablie’  Modern  chicken  houses,  capacity 
1,200  layers.  Electricity,  running  water 
beautiful  dwelling,  recently  remodelled  for 
rmo  ,ap^rtments.  First  floor,  six  rooms,  and 
l  y  room,  including  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  and 

flnnrt  b<foi??0ms’  ,Plcture  window,  hardwood 
spacious  lawn,  shaded  maple  trees 
driveway.  Second  floor:  five  rooms  m- 
cludmg  living  room,  bathroom,  kitchen,  three 
bediooms;  hardwood  floors.  Entire  buildintr 

Kuril’  New-Yolker!"  *U  r°°mS’  BO>:  ’  9320’ 

c  Bel,roi.  New  trailer  park  Those 
retmmg  Social  Security  or  similar  yi  in  and 
Orlando116^1  °f  lots  sur)shine  write  Bavin,  694, 

WANTED :  Farms,  suburban!  village- or^ci  tv 
property,  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all 
types  of  property  in  New  York  Itlte  and 
noi  thmn  Pennsylvania.  Phone  or  write  to  in- 
arepresentative,  no  obligation.  W.  W 
werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  arid-country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

TWELVE  modern  mushroom  houses.  Complete 
equipment.  Producing.  Bungalow  and  land 
Yorker  market-  BOX  9011,  Rural  New- 

DELA WARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses  H.  L.  Wallace  Realtv 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

_ fruits  and  foods 

RpwItonihip'  Waisingham  Groves,  Largo! 

Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
eppd  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
<v,'u+’  ,grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
fruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 

T™ni?  ^or  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed 
In  business  over  40  years. 


C  2?,aplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 

Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
ggfigf  Vermont.  postpaid’  Woolley's.  Bellows 


CHCHCE  dover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
sixb'5‘?  «7  ln'9°  PostPaM  third  zone.  Cartons 

RomIlSus$NlweYPorrkSS  P£Ud'  Harry  T’  Gable* 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.’j. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


cFOVER  $3.75;  amber  $7.75.  Sixties  hot  pre- 
^PaM-  Five  Pound  pails  $1.30  prepaid.  A. 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GEORGIA  Pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  vanetie: 
Windsor  P°vmginiaf 2  50  postpaid’  Jo>'  Acre: 


TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
Oni’  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed, 

frlft  k&sn1  °£ange?.  %°9'  °ne  bushel  grape- 
bush^lt4'5!'-!  m°  Trfr sh?  mixed  $4  75.  Half 
Florida  ®3'00‘  Lhllmgham  Groves,  Largo, 


FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  from  grove 
to  you.  Bushel  of  oranges  or  mixed 
|2;50.  tangerines  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove.  Lake  Como  Florida 


DS9PmW’?,„Honeyb  yg,ht'.  clover  60 "pound  can 
$7$89000herIW°AuCbaPfn.$^;  ^  $25’  Golden™* 


PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup:  24 

1-pound  or  12  1-quart  bottles  $14  express 
ca-lect.  Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna)  Pa. 

Df  F«?r12a  koney:  Orange'  blossom, 

•ilia  P°unds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $4.75.  Florida 

wildflower,  5  pounds  $1.50  postage*  paid 
Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud.  Florida 


ORANGES,  grapefruit,  tree-ripened  $4  75 

A™Shw-PirepaD  '  ,John  Wallis,  1645  K.  Park 
Ate.,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  Yorks  fin- 
°  pounds  $1.35;  6  5-pounds  $7  33  Dplif'i 
ssln  bpokwheat  5  poundsP  $1  30;  6  5-pound' 

clover  s;  o3n  °fine  postp,aid  th,irfl  zone.  60  pounds 
c5^er  if,;00;  60  Pounds  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O  B 

Berkshire,  fc  fork^1'  H°Wland  Apiar^ 


0c?mbffohi°e?edFivteenpdoeurndbi?n 

$1.50  prepaid^  Charted Peet?1^!^^^ 


Xorth  Country  clover!  Crystal  cl 

$2  25  ee4  Pfi°rs7%n$1-25;  i4  3’s  $4-25;  sfx  poi 
Apiaries,  P&™dyJkh™s™d  Isli 


COMB  Honey:  24  $7.50  and  $850 

Howden,  Fillmore,  New  York 5 


^  $9TXERtJ,GT  and  hickory  nut  meats;  P 

Prepaid  P  TPOUT?ds  $4.40:  five  poundf 
^repaid,  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa? 


XBW  Honey:  60  pounds  clover  mja 

if  IE 


Hfl^weLW$7t75  CljVer  60  Poudns  $8.50;  Ai 
York!  *  '5‘  J'  G'  Burtjs.  Marietta, 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson 

offers  good  maternity  care;  ui 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

ROOMS  for  rent:  Lady  living  alone  w 

share  small  home  with  elderly  persor 
Biltmore  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N  y  ° 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED :  Sawmill  saw,  inserted  tooth 
Orchard  Park^N.  d£meter’  Melvin  Ante, 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  true 
loajl  Fennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Cornei 

in.  x.  Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4481, 

F  FfftvSahorseTW?nn  el®c,t,ric  irrigation  systen 
CTon«v,y  dP?!®6’  500 .  gallon;  and  25  horse  2 
gallon.  Both  complete  with  all  electrical  rn 
trols.  Also  one  25  horse  electric  motor  iji,  . 
York,  or  Write  Geor^  Todd^'stSd * Ne 

WANTED:  A  grand-father’s  clock.  Desert 

fully.  John  Cox,  Terryville,  Conn, 


When  you  write  advertisers  menti, 
1  tie  Kural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  e 
a  quick  reply  nnd  a  " square  deal.  ”  S 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Pi 


Read  What  Successful  Growers  Say... 

Mr.  Frank  Diodato,  North  Collins,  N.  Y.  states: 

“We  set  several  hundred  thousands  of  Strawberry  plants 
each  Spring,  so  we  can’t  take  any 
chances  on  plant  quality.  We  have 
found  RAYNER  plants  make  good 
crops  and  thrive  under  our  coldest 
weather  conditions.  That’s  why  we 
depend  on  RAYNER  BROTHERS 

for  all  our  requirements.”  Frank  Diodato 

Mr.  Clark  Strock,  Springtown,  Penna.  states: 

“Strawberries  are  a  good  profit  crop.  For  many  years 
I  have  set  RAYNER’S  plants  because  X  know  I  can  rely 
on  RAYNER  BROTHERS  for  plants  that  will  give  me 
Clark  Strock  bumper  harvests  and  the  most  return  on  my  investment.” 


BROT 


NURSERIES 


Our  27  th  Consecutive  Vear  Advertising  in  Rural  New 


SO,  M ARYL  AML 

-  1 


Delivery  of  Plants  as  Advertised 


Visit'  Our  Booths  No.  537-538  At  Penna.  Form  Show 


Thousands  of  Rural.  NEW-YORKER  Readers 


YIELDS . . .  BIGGER  PROFITS 


Superior  Plants  Assured  by  27  years  of  nursery  experience, 
honest  effort  and  the  most  modern  production  methods  in 
growing  top  quality  plants. 

KTYDCRIPNPF  —  Gained  by  close  cooperation  with  State  and  U.  S.  Depart- 
kArklllbnUB  ment  of  Agriculture  fruit  authorities  and  with  thousands 
of  growers. 


STRAWBERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES 


All  of  the  Best  Known  Varieties  Guaranteed  Hardy  in  Coldest  Climates 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
NOW!  44  INFORMATIVE 
PAGES!  FULLY  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  1  COMPLETE 
PLANTING  DIRECTIONS! 


m'w'- 


‘SEPTEMBER’  RED 
EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY 

FRUIT  TREES:  Regular  &  Dwarf,  NUT  TREES,  ORNA 


MENTALS,  EVERGREENS,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

LIVING  ROSE  FENCE,  Flow 


GET  OUR  44  PAGE 
CATALOG  FOR  FACTS! 


ers. 


Asparagus,  Black 
berries.  Grapes  Aza 
leas.  Holly,  Rho; 
dodendrons. 


....  and  our  exclusive  “Better 
Berries”  Bulletin  devoted  to 
Better  Berry  Culture,  containing 
timely  hints  and  tips  for  rais¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  berries.  Every 
Berry  Grower  Needs  these 
two  important  publi¬ 
cations! 


RESEARCH 


—  Constant  testing  and  experimental  work  to  improve  and 
safeguard  plant  strains. 


RPPIIT  ATIflN  —  The  plants  you  buy  must 
“■“■Al  I  M  I  IUI1  meet  our  rigid  tests  for  quality, 
livability  and  productiveness.  We  mean  to  keep  our 
reputation  for  honest,  forthright  business  dealings. 


SPARKLE,  ROBINSON,  CATSKILL,  FAIRFAX, 
STAR,  ARMORE,  EMPIRE,  RED  RICH,  BIG  JOE, 
other  favorites  described  in  our  BIG  CATALOG. 

THEM.  HOW  TO  SELECT  VARIETIES  BEST  FOR  YOUR  CLIMATE. 
ANY  OTHER  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GREATEST  SUCCESS. 


REALLY  PROMISING!  TRY  SOME! 


“JACK” 

H.  J.  W.  RAYNER 


GUARANTEE 


—  You  can’t  lose  when  you  deal 
with  RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Our 
prompt  replacement  or  money  back  Guarantee  is 
protection  you  can  depend  upon. 


“BOB" 

S.  H.  RAYNER 


Red  Rich  Everbearing,  ARMORE, 

EMPIRE  STRAWBERRIES 


'?***+< 
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Crop  Rotation — the  Why  and  W  herefore 

-  By  JACKSON  B.  HESTER  - - 


N  has  been  aware  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  crop  rotation  since 
biblical  times.  The  purpose  of 

rotation  was  to  maintain  a 

more  stable  nutritional  bal¬ 
ance  for  those  crops  that 
brought  the  highest  cash  value. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  cotton  was 
the  prime  cash  crop  in  the  Carolinas.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  crop  rotation  system  there  was 
designed  to  make  available  sufficient  plant 
nutrients  to  produce  profitable  cotton.  The 
rotation  consisted  primarily  of  cotton,  fol¬ 

lowed  by  grain,  interplanted  or  followed  with 
legumes,  and,  then,  in  the  final  year,  either 
corn  or  cotton  again.  The  only  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  was  about  75  pounds  per  acre 
of  superphosphate  placed  underneath  the  row; 
this  supplemented  use  of  available  manure. 

'  Following  the  early  1900’s,  and  particularly 
during  the  depression  years,  slightly  more 

fertilizer  was  used.  But  the  rotation  system 
then  broke  down  into  the  planting  of  more 
continuous  cash  crops;  this  resulted  in  huge 
losses  from  wind  and  water  erosion  and  leach¬ 
ing. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  zinc  defi¬ 
ciency  (or  white  bud  in  corn)  became  com¬ 
mon.  Many  growers  found  that  if  the  common 
weed,  purslane,  was  grown  and  turned  into 
the  ground  previous  to  the  corn  crop,  white 
bud  would  not  occur.  Apparently,  this  par¬ 
ticular  weed,  when  used  in  the  rotation,  had 
the  power  to  extract  enough  zinc  to  offset  the 
zinc  deficiency  in  corn,  by  making  it  more 
available.  Other  crops  were  found  to  satisfy 
other  nutritive  needs  when  used  in  rotation. 

As  science  further  progressed,  many  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  crops  were  recognized  and  de¬ 
scribed,  and  they  were  corrected  by  the  proper 
application  of  certain  nutrients.  With  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tremendous  volumes  of  food  and 
feedstuffs,  the  prices  for  these  products  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  point  that  a  great  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  developed.  With  the  advent  of  soil 
analysis  and  available  fertilizer  materials,  it 
becomes  necessary  now  to  re-examine  the 
crop  rotation  system  from  the  standpoint  of 
proper  application  of  fertilizer  materials  and 


the  best  utilization  of  lime  and  manures. 

Crop  Rotation  Factors 

The  crop  rotation  system  should  be  de¬ 
signed  around  the  economics  of  the  crops  to 
be  considered  and  the  soil  types  involved.  The 
factors  to  consider  in  planning  a  rotation  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows:  1 — Soil  erosion 
(wind  and  water).  2 — Soil  aeration  and  drain¬ 
age  (deep  rooted  crops).  3 — Maintaining  or 
increasing  the  organic  matter  (to  create 
granulation  favorable  for  root  crops).  4 — In¬ 
creasing  nitrogen  supply  through  legumes. 
5 — Minimizing  diseases  and  insects  in  plant 
culture.  6 — Minimizing  or  eliminating  secon¬ 
dary  and  trace  element  deficiencies.  7 — Keep¬ 
ing  a  crop  growing  on  the  soil  at  all  times. 
8 — Minimizing  or  eliminating  leaching  and 
fixation  of  plant  nutrients.  9— Stimulating 
microbiological  activity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  further  the 
tremendous  toll  that  water  and  wind  erosion 
has  taken  from  our  agricultural  possibilities. 
Strip  cropping,  terracing,  and  other  soil  con¬ 
serving  techniques  should  therefore  be  so 
practiced  in  all  fields  as  to  minimize  losses 
from  erosion.  On  flat  ground,  strips  may  be 
broad,  but  they  are  needed  there,  too,  to  help 
break  up  the  movement  of  wind  currents  and 
surface  water. 

Many  soils  are  compact  and  tend  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  so  with  continuous  removal 
of  shallow-rooted  cash  crops,  such  as  spinach 


Crop  rotations  are  necessary 
to  produce  high-yielding  crops 
and  thus  advance  the  economy 
of  a  farm ,  and  of  a  nation 
also.  Here  is  a  particularly 
successful  rotation  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience. 


and  parsley.  In  a  rotation,  the  intermixture 
of  crops  that  have  deep  root  systems  with 
those  that  add  large  amounts  of  crop  debris 
to  the  soil  creates  improved  aeration  and 
drainage  in  the  soil.  This  condition  makes  the 
expensive  cash  crops  grow  more  abundantly 
and  luxuriantly. 

The  value  of  having  adequate  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  has  been  recognized  for 
ages.  The  most  troublesome  features  involved 
in  increasing  organic  matter  of-  soil,  are  the 
time  required  to  do  it  and  the  work  required 
to  distribute  the  materials.  Under  some  con¬ 
ditions,  the  use  of  cornstalks  from  heavy 
plantings  and  the  straw  from  grain  and  inter- 
seeded  legumes  may  provide  organic  matter 
more  cheaply  than  the  distribution  of  manure. 

Legumes  (certain  of  the  clovers,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa  and  others),  seeded  in  the  grain  and 
allowed  to  grow  through  the  Summer,  fix  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Disease  and  Insect  Control 

Certain  diseases,  such  as  root  knot  on  ruta¬ 
baga  turnips,  club  root,  nematodes  and  in¬ 
sects  (wire  worms),  build  up  in  the  soil 
when  crops  that  are  extremely  subject  to  these 
diseases  and  insects  follow  each  other.  The 
crop  rotation  system  should  be  designed  to 
plant  crops  following  certain  of  those  crops 
which  do  not  perpetuate  the  diseases  or  build 
up  large  populations  of  insects. 

If  nematodes  exist  in  the  field  and  have 
destroyed  a  particular  crop,  the  following 
crop  should  be  that  which  tends  to  starve  out 
or  minimize  the  activity  of  nematodes.  A 
similar  analogy  may  be  drawn  about  club  root 
in  rutabagas  and  other  root  and  tuber  dis¬ 
eases. 

Secondary  and  trace  element  deficiencies 
have  become  an  increasing  problem,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  lighter  eastern  seaboard  soils. 
Magnesium  is  a  particular  secondary  element 
that  has  attracted  considerable  research  work 
and  attention.  Magnesium  deficiency  has  been 
observed  in  tomatoes  and  other  crops  where 
a  ton  of  finely  ground  dolomitic  limestone 
(Continued  on  Page  50) 


Photo:  Gordon  S.  Smith 


Crop  rotation  and  soil  conservation  go  well  together  on  the  farm  of  E.  L.  Kent  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  Potatoes,  grain  and  hay  are  grown  on  these 
fields  laid  out  in  contoured  strips  and  with  terraced  diversion  ditches.  The  classic  rotation  of  a  row  crop  followed  by  a  close-drilled  grain  and  then  a 

sod  is  used  here  with  benefits  to  the  farm,  to  the  fields  and  to  the  crops. 
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Broiler  Production  in  ’ 53 

- By  D.  H.  HORTON  - - 


(HE  first  thing  to  consider  in  our 
discussion  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “broiler.”  Years  ago 
it  meant,  and  should  mean 
now,  a  young  chicken  of  either 
sex,  weighing  up  to  two  and 
a  "half  pounds  and  capable  of  being  Cooked 
tender  by  broiling.  Today,  however,  the  term 
includes  both  broilers  and  fryers  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  small  roasting  chickens. 

The  second  item  to  consider,  perhaps,  is  the 
change  in  the  source  of  broilers  which  reach 
the  city  markets.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
broilers  were  a  by-product  of  egg  production. 
Producers  bought  straight-run  chicks  because 
that  was  the  only  kind  available.  When  the 
cockerels  reached  10  or  14  weeks  of  age,  they 
went  to  market  as  broilers;  or,  if  not  sold 
then,  they  were  later  fattened  as  roasters. 
Broilers  and  roasters  were  often  a  profitable 
by-product  of  egg  farming.  Now,  however,  the 
broilers  which  are  sold  in  the  city  markets  or 
to  local  dressing  plants  come,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  specialized  broiler  plant;  they 
are  not  a  seasonal  product.  Many  egg  farmers 
no  longer  have  broilers  to  sell  because  they 
prefer  to  buy  sexed  chicks  or,  a  little  more  to 
the  point,  day-old  pullets. 

Where  broilers,  fryers  and  roasters  can  be 
sold  to  local  buyers,  there  is  still  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  buying  straight-run 
chicks  and  disposing  of  the  cockerels  for  meat. 
The  producer’s  home  freezer  (also  those  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors)  is  the  answer  to  the 
question:  “What  shall  I  do  with  my  surplus 
cockerels?” 

The  Barred-Cross  As  a  Live  Broiler 

For  many  years,  live  poultry  buyers  have 
looked  with  favor  on  a  bird  with  barred 
feathers;  their  experience  has  been  that,  in 
general,  they  make  good  meat  birds.  They 
have  shunned  the  white  feathered  chicken 
simply  because  so  many  of  the  white  birds 
were  White  Leghorns  which,  of  course,  have 
never  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  being 
meat  chickens  or  “table  fowl.”  The  Barred 
Rock  still  brings  the  highest  price  per  pound 
in  the  live  poultry  market,  but  the  Barred- 
cross  is  a  close  second.  The  Barred-cross, 
which  is  produced  by  crossing  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  with  New  Hampshire 
pullets,  has  proven  to  be  the  most  popular 
bird  for  the  production  of  broilers  sold  alive. 
In  a  recent  Maine  broiler  test,  crosses  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  New  Hampshires  averaged 
3.15  pounds  at  the  end  of  10  weeks,  while 


straight  Barred  Rocks  averaged  2.79  pounds. 
At  the  end  of  14  weeks,  the  crosses  weighed 
4.79  pounds  and  the  Barred  Rocks  4.30  pounds 

From  the  standpoint  of  feed  efficiency 
(number  of  pounds  of  feed  to  grow  each 
pound  of  broiler),  the  crosses  did  a  better  job 
than  the  Rocks,  too.  At  the  end,  of  10  weeks 
the  crosses  had  eaten  3.18  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  pound  of  gain,  while  the  Barred  Rocks 
had  consumed  3.86  pounds.  At  the  end  of  14 
weeks  the  crosses  were  still  the  better  birds, 
with  an  average  of  3.75  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  meat  to  the  Rocks’  4.27  pounds.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  cost  of  producing  a  broiler  to  the 
end  of  10  weeks,  using  five  cents  a  pound  as 
fe'ed  cost,  crosses  cost  10  cents  less  per  bird 
to  feed  than  the  straight  Barred  Rock.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Barred  Rock  may  sell  for 
two  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  cross,  the 
total  sales  value  of  the  cross  is  still  greater. 
These  are  the  basic  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  the  Barred  Rock-New  Hampshire  cross  as 
a  broiler  chicken. 

Strains  for  Farm  Dressed  Sales 

In  considering  the  choice  of  a  breed  or  cross 
of  broilers  to  sell  dressed  or  ready  to  cook, 
there  are  a  number  of  possibilities.  Crosses  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
have  been  popular.  Many  raise  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks;  the  Indian  River  chicken  is  an¬ 
other  good  strain.  In  order  to  produce  a  bird 
with  a  better  breast,  the  Cornish  chicken  has 
been  used  for  crossing  with  other  breeds:  the 
Dark  Cornish  has  been  crossed  with  the  New 
Hampshire,  the  White  Cornish  with  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  In  fact,  10  of  the  entries  in 
the  1951  “Chicken  of  Tomorrow”  contest  in¬ 
volved  a  Cornish  bird  in  some  kind  of  cross. 

Whatever  its  breeding,  the  ideal  broiler 
chicken  is  one  which  grows  fast,  uses  a  small 
amount  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain  and  which 
as  a  flock  has  a  low  rate  of  mortality. 

Housing,  Heat  and  Litter 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  raising 
chicks  can  raise  broilers.  A  person  who  has 
a  small  12  by  12  foot  brooder  house  can  raise 
150  broilers  in  it  —  making  good  use  of  the 
building  —  when  not  using  it  for  growing 
laying  flock  replacements.  The  person  with  a 
longer  brooder  house,  heated  from  a  central 
plant,  has  a  more  efficient  setup;  many,  how¬ 
ever,  still  use  the  individual  brooding  units 
in  the  pens  for  a  long  house.  A  coal  burning 
brooder  stove,  or  one  using  kerosene  or 
bottled  gas,  is  still  common;  the  infra-red 
heating  bulb  is  the  latest  kind  of  heating  used. 


Photo:  Indian  River  Poultry  Farm 


A  Dual-Purpose  Delaware  Pullet 

Because  of  their  meat  characteristics  and  laying 
ability,  Delaware  pullets  are  used  as  dams  of 
Delaware  cockerels  which  are  crossed  on  New 
Hampshire  pullets  to  produce  the  “ Indian  River 
Cross ”  broiler  strain. 

Others  use  radiant  heat  with  wrought  iron  or 
copper  pipes  ip  the  concrete  floor.  A  common 
type  is  the  hot  water  system  with  pipes  over 
the  chicks’  heads;  these  pipes  are  covered, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  brooding  period, 
in  order  to  throw  the  heat  down  on  the  chicks. 
To  insure  an  even  distribution  of  heat,  the  hot 
water  is  usually  circulated  with  the  aid  of  a 
pump. 

Floor  space  is  an  important  factor.  Produc¬ 
ers  in  Delaware  who  provided  .62  square  foot 
of  space  per  bird  had  heavier  birds,  better 
feed  efficiency,  received  higher  prices  and  had 
lower  costs  of  production  than  those  using 
less  floor  space.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
even  .62  square  foot  may  not  be  the  optimum 
floor  space  per  bird. 

In  choosing  and  buying  floor  litter,  suita¬ 
bility.  availability  and  cost  are  the  main 
points  for  the  grower  to  consider.  A  litter 
which  keeps  the  floor  dry,  but  which  is  not 
too  dusty,  is  a  good  choice.  In  a  test  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  involving  over  66,000 
birds,  it  was  concluded  that  peanut  shells, 
ground  corn  cobs,  peat  moss,  sugar  cane  fiber, 
sawdust  and  shavings  were  to  be  preferred 
over  sand  and  other  mineral  types  of  litter 
material.  In  fact,  the  men  who  carried  on  the 
test  reported  that  peanut  shells  worked  out 
best,  with  ground  corn  cobs  second  and  peat 
moss  third.  Sugar  cane  fiber,  sawdust  and 
shaving  were  next  in  effectiveness  in  that 
order. 

(Continued  on  Page  66) 


Photo:  Indian  River  Poultry  Farm 

Two  Good  Broiler  Breeds  —  White  and  Barred 


The  white  birds  above  made  excellent  use  last  Summer  of  brooder  houses 
on  the  Chris  Speicher  farm  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.;  a  white  broiler  is 
good  to  produce  for  ready-dressed  farm  sales.  On  the  right,  the  barred- 
cross  cockerels,  better  adapted  to  liveweight  sales,  thrive  in  winter  housing; 
these  birds,  owned  by  Thomas  Fazio  of  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,.  weighed 
over  two  pounds  at  seven  weeks  of  age. 


Successful  broiler  raising  requires  an  exact 
procedure  in  feeding ,  tending,  managing 
and  marketing  the  birds .  Here  are  the 
latest  recommendations  for  producing  them 


do 
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DIBBLE'S  CATALOG 


HIGHEST  YIELDING  TESTED  SEED  —  62  Years 

OATS  —  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  —  HYBRID 
CORN  —  GRASSES  —  POTATOES 
—  RANGER  ALFALFA 

Get  this  FREE  catalosr,  in  color,  before  you  select 
your  seed.  Buy  direct  —  no  middleman. 

Write  Today. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BOX  B, 


HONEOYE  FALLS*  N.  Y. 
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SEED 
CATALOG 

■■  BSC Ef  All  the  famous  Burpee 
H* Hybrid  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  128  pages  gar¬ 
den  information;  hundreds  of  pictures 
many  in  color.  Money-saving  specials. 
The  leading  American  seed  catalog! 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


TOMATO 

Enjoy  the  biggest,  perfectly  smooth,  round, 
scarlet-red  tomatoes  you  ever  saw !  Tremen¬ 
dous,  thick-meated  fruits,  so  heavy  they  often 
weigh  over  1  lb.  each.  Superb  quality  and  extra 
delicious.  Wonderful  for  salads. 

Because  they  are  Hybrids,  plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer  season. 
Unequalled  for  the  home  garden.  Wins  prizes 
at  the  fairs,  always  gets  top  market  prices. 
SPECIAL  —  For  a  limited  time  only,  we’ll  mail  you 
lO  Seeds  FREE  — send  stamp  for  postage.  Or,  to 
have  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  only  $1. 
EXTRA  SPECIAL— Hybrid  Tomato  Garden:  Giant  Big  Boy  Hybrids, 
famous  BurpeeHybrids  and  also  the  extra-early  Burpeeana  Hybrids. 
All  3  Pkts.,  value  $1.30,  for  $1.  Send  dollar  bills  at  our  risk. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

498  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


V  10  Colorado  Blue  Sprue*, 
.  .  ^  _  4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 

*  t»H  — only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  J2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain : 

25  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all 
transplanted,  4  to  10  in.  tall  Five 
each;  4  yr.  old  American  Arbor- 
vltae.  Red  Pine,  Red  Spruce;  5  yr. 
old  Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 
all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
odd  25c. )  Free  illustrated  price  list 
of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-133  Fryeburg,  Main 


FREE 


BLUEBERRIES  —  GRAPES  —  DWARF  FRUIT 
TREES  —  BLACKBERRIES  —  ASPARAGUS  — 
FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  Your  FREE  Copy.  Write: 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


FREE  8  Stem’s  1953 
Spring  Catalog 

New  ideas  for 

your  garden 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  Rf  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  FREE 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Bapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 


trees,  berries,  grapes. 


FREE  CATALOG 


J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y, 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16''  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus¬ 
trian  Pinei,  Scotch  Pine, Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  Com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog,  write  Box20-A 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Tree3,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
iline.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI23,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Newer  Sweef  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  MARCROSS,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  CARMELCROSS,  HOOSIER  GOLD,  GRANT, 
LINCOLN,  LEE,  GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST. 

Our  Quality  Seed  Pays  Off  At  Harvest  Time. 
HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 
BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

BEAT  THE  WEATHER  WITH  .  .  . 

FRESH  PLANTS  of  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have 
ever  eaten.  Use  the  “thinnings”  for  green  onions.  Those  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep  for 
months  in  cool  dry  storage. 

Harris’  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over¬ 
night,  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same 
day  they  are  "pulled."  For  details,  see  our  new  catalog. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  I Oth  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1953  CATALOG  now ytmdij 
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House  Plants  for  Cool  Places 


If  you  like  “green  things  grow¬ 
ing”  in  the  house  during  the  winter 
months,  do  not  despair  if  full  sun¬ 
shine  is  lacking.  While  you  may 
have  to  forego  blossoms,  there  are 
many  fine  foliage  plants  that  prefer 
cool  north  or  east  windows  and  will 
even  grow  successfully  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  direct  light. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  spider 
plant  (Anthericum) .  Its  long  trail¬ 
ing  stems  with  little  plantlets  at¬ 
tached  make  an  attractive  picture 
drooping  from  the  end  of  a  mantel  or 
from  a  wall  bracket  where  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  light  but  no  sun.  And,  of 
course,  the  obliging  Philodendron 
will  grow  and  thrive  even  in  a  dark¬ 
ish  corner;  in  fact,  it  will  balk  if 
placed  in  direct  sunlight.  The  inch- 
plant  or  Wandering  Jew,  in  several 
varieties,  will  also  grow  well  in  dim 
light. 

All  ivies,  of  course,  dote  on  cool¬ 
ness,  with  plenty  of  light  but  no 
sun  to  speak  of;  and  this  applies  to 
the  lovely  Grape  Ivy  (strictly 
speaking,  not  an  ivy  at  all)  which 
will  even  thrive  on  neglect.  And  the 
engaging  little  Strawberry  Begonia 
(Saxifraga  sarmentosa)  prefers  a 
cool  window  for  healthy  growth.  I 
find  it  most  attractive  grown  as  a 
bracket  plant  beside  an  east  winddw 
where  it  drapes  its  tiny  trailing 
plantlets  over  the  sides  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  In  the  Spring,  these  bear 
fragile  starry  blossoms. 

The  charming  glossy-leaved  Chin¬ 
ese  Evergreen  (Aglaonema  commu- 
tatum)  will  give  as  good  an  account 
of  itself  in  a  cool,  non-sunny  spot 
as  it  will  in  a  higher  temperature. 
It  may  be  grown  in  either  water  or 
s°il — if  the  latter,  water  sparingly. 

The  Cyclamen  received  as  a  gift 
plant  often  proves  disappointing  to 
its  owner,  dropping  its  leaves  and 
passing  from  the  scene  before  many 
of  its  buds  have  opened.  With  rea¬ 
sonable  care,  however,  this  need  not 
happen;  in  fact,  these  plants  may  be 
kept  in  bloom  right  up  to  Easter. 
Then,  after  a  Summer’s  rest,  may 
be  brought  into  the  house  again  for 
another  season  in  the  window  gar¬ 
den.  Here  is  what  you  have  to  do: 
First,  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  win¬ 
dow  where  the  buds  will  have 
enough  light  to  force  them  open  but 
where  the  mature  blooms  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun.  Watering  should 
be  done  by  setting  the  pot  in  a 


shallow  basin  of  water  until  the  1 
surface  of  the  soil  is  wet.  Pouring  J 
water  in  from  the  top  rots  the  tuber  1 
and  the  sensitive  crown. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  no  method 
is  sure-fire,  here  is  the  best  way,  I 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  preserve  the  I 
plant  for  future  blooming.  After  the  I 
cyclamen  is  through  blooming,  dis-  I 
continue  watering  for  two  weeks.  By  j 
this  time,  the  leaves  and  stems  will  j 
be  limp  and  yellow  and  may  be  \ 
readily  removed  with  the  fingers. 
Lay  the  pot  on  its  side  in  a  cool  ■ 
dark  place,  setting  it  in  tepid  water  J 
about  once  a  week  to  prevent  the  j 
tuber  from  completely  drying  out  ] 
and  shriveling.  When  the  weather  1 
grows  mild  in  the  Spring,  lay  the  I 
pot  on  its  side  outdoors  in  a  shady  J 
spot,  watering  occasionally  during  ] 
the  Summer  by  setting  in  a  container 
of  water.  In  late  Summer,  if  the  ] 
corm  is  still  alive,  signs  of  growth 
and  new  leaves  should  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Then  it  should  be  repotted, 
using  a  somewhat  larger  pot  and  a 
mixture  of  good  garden  soil  and 
clean  sand.  To  this  add  one  quarter 
as  much  dried  cow  manure  and  one 
quarter  sifted  peatmoss.  Before  fill¬ 
ing  the  pot,  drop  in  a  few  pebbles  I 
or  pieces  of  broken  pot  and  a  piece 
of  charcoal  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The 
corm  should  be  set  so  that  the  crown 
shows  slightly  above  the  soil  to  as¬ 
sure  that  it  will  not  rot.  Before  hard 
frost,  bring  the  pot  into  the  house, 
but  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  out  of 
direct  sunlight.  Flower  buds  should 
appear  around  Christmas. 

Many  of  the  plants  mentioned 
here  may  be  purchased  in  the  dime  | 
stores,  priced  anywhere  from  19  i 
cents  to  49  cents  or  more  for  fine 
healthy  specimens.  It  is  •  always 
better  to  buy  small  plants  when 
possible. 

Foliage  plants  especially  will  profit 
by  the  addition  of  a  half  teaspoon  of 
household  ammonia  to  each  quart 
of  water  once  a  week.  Using  tepid 
water  and  watering  at  the  same  time 
each  day  (or  when  necessary)  is 
beneficial,  too. 

This  list  of  plants  for  cool  places 
is  by  no  means  complete,  of  course; 
for  there  are  many  other  plants 
which  fit  into  this  category.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  will  offer  suggestions  to 
those  who  must  meet  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Prevention  of  Winter  High¬ 
way  Tragedies 

Too  many  drivers  learn  about 
winter  driving  hazards  the  hard  way 
— they  learn  by  the  sickening  sensa¬ 
tion  of  an  uncontrolled  skid,  by  cold 
sweat,  hot  blood  and  tears.  A  better 
and  easier  way  to  learn  is  by  study 
and  observance  of  six  fundamental 
rules  that  prevent  accidents  and 
tragedy  during  slippery  winter  driv¬ 
ing.  A.  H.  Easton  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin’s  automotive  safety  pro¬ 
ject  sets  down  the  six  rules  in  a 
National  Safety  Council  booklet: 

Get  the  feel  of  the  road.  Try  your 
brakes  occasionally,  while  driving 
slowly  and  away  from  traffic,  to 
find  out  just  how  slippery  the  road 
is. 

Slow  down.  Adjust  your  speed  to 
road  and  weather  conditions  so  that 
you  can  stop  or  maneuver  safely. 

Keep  your  vision  clear.  Be  sure 
your  headlights,  windshield  wiper 
blades  and  defrosters  are  in  top- 
notch  condition. 

Use  tire  chains  on  snow  and  ice. 
They  cut  stopping  distances  about  in 
half;  even  with  them,  however, 
lower  than  normal  speeds  are  a 
must  on  snow  and  ice. 

Pump  your  brakes  to  slow  down 
or  stop.  Jamming  them  on  can  lock 
the  wheels  and  throw  the  car  into  a 
dangerous  skid. 

Follow  at  a  safe  distance.  Keep 
well  back  of  the  car  ahead  so  you 
have  room  to  stop:  it  takes  three  to 
12  times  as  far  to  stop  on  snow  and 
ice  as  on  dry  concrete. 

The  booklet,  entitled  “Here  Are 
the  Facts”  contains  an  elaboration 
of  these  rules,  and  material  on  tech¬ 
niques,  equipment  and  practices  for 
safe  winter  driving.  It  is  available 
free  of  gharge  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 


Book  Note 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming 
—  By  H.  W.  Staten,  Professor  of 
Agronomy,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
well  qualified  to  present  such  a 
timely  subject.  He  has  had  many 
years  of  both  practical  and  scientific 
experience.  This  319-page  book  ex¬ 
plains  how  many  farms  and  ranches 
can  produce  good  quality,  year-round 
grazing,  and  how  the  grass  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  can  be  greatly 
improved  and  the  grazing  season 
materially  lengthened.  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  farmer  can  start  new 
varieties  of  grasses,  which  are  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  his  particular  soil 
and  climate,  and  thereby  realize  in¬ 
creased  income  from  meat  and  milk. 
Here  is  a  very  practical  discussion 
of  the  increasing  role  that  grass  is 
playing  in  the  feeding  of  livestock, 
conserving  the  soil,  and  revolution¬ 
izing  farming  in  general.  d. 
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Trace  Elements  in  New 
Form 

The  so-called  trace  minerals  are 
believed  to  be  as  important  to  plant 
health  and  growth  as  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium.  Even  though 
they  are  needed  in  minute  amounts, 
the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  one  or 
more  of  them  in  the  soil  may  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  a  plant’s  health  and  may 
stunt  or  even  stop  the  growth  of  an 
entire  crop.  So  important  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  agronomy  and  botany 
departments  of  one  State  college  are 
devoting  over  half  their  research  to- 
the  study  of  trace  minerals  or  ele¬ 
ments. 

A  new  product  called  FTE,  for 
•fritted  trace  elements,”  has  recently 
been  introduced  to  farmers  and 
gardeners.  It  is  a  glassy  material- 
in  powder  form — that  contains  man¬ 
ganese,  iron,  copper,  boron,  and 
molybdenum.  Because  it  is  slowly 
soluble,  its  elements  are  resistant  to 
leaching;  it  is  also  imported  to  have 
no  toxic  effect  on  plants  when  used 
in  excessive  quantities  in.  soils.  The 
manufacturers  report  that  recovery 
and  response  of  plants  after  appli¬ 
cation  of  FTE  to  the  soil  is  excellent. 
Tests  of  the  material  indicate  that 
its  elements  may  be  absorbed  by 
mere  contact  with  plant  roots;  here¬ 
tofore,  it  has  generally  been  believed 
that  nutrients  had  to  be  in  solution 
before  they  could  be  taken  in  by  a 
plant.  FTE’s  resistance  to  solution 
and  to  leaching  makes  it  necessary 
to  apply  it  no  more  than  once  a 
year:  for  field  crops,  it  is  said  that 
application  every  five  or  10  years 
may  be  adequate. 

The  material  will  be  “sold  in  bulk 
to  fertilizer  companies  and  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  also  in  small  packages  to 
home  gardeners  and  flower  growers. 
Preliminary  recommendations  for 
application  of  FTE  are  50  pounds  to 
the  acre  for  field  crops,  one  pound 
to  400  square  feet  for  gardens  and 
one  tablespoonful  to  a  bushel  of  flat 
or  pot  soil.  The  bulk  cost  is  expected 
to  be  less  than  3:5  cents  a  pound. 


Sand  for  Heavy  Clay  Soil 

There  is  some  heavy  clay  soil  on 
my  farm,  and  the  thought  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that,  if  I  added  some 
sand  to  it,  the  resultant  mixture 
might  take  the  place  of  needed  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  this  matter?  How  about  deep 
working  of  the  clay  soil?  l.  l.  g. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

While  the  addition  of  sand  to 
heavy  clay  soil  helps  to  improve  its 
physical  condition,  this  treatment 
will  not  take  the  place  of  organic 
matter  which  should  be  added  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure,  compost  or 
peat  moss  or  green  maure  crops. 
Plants  will  not  grow  without  ade¬ 
quate  nutriment  and,  here  in  the 
East,  additional  fertility  must  be 
added  either  in  the  form  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  or  in  organic  ma¬ 
terials.  Deep  working  of  a  clay  soil 
does  not  take  the  place  of  organic 
matter  and  does  very  little  to  in¬ 
crease  the  availabiilty  of  soil  nu¬ 
trients. 


The  grinder  looked  so  innocent 
He  shoved  the  feed  on  through; 
But  appearances  deceived  him.  .  . 
And  quite  disarmed  him  too. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


JOHN  DEERE 
Loaders  and  Spreaders 

ARE  BUILT  TO 

Tofe  a  £o+ of Potttnffag,  Too 


OADING  and  SPREADING  manure  is  a  rough, 
^  tough  job — hard  work  that  takes  the  heart  out 
of  ordinary  equipment  in  short  order.  But  JOHN 
DEERE  SPREADERS  and  LOADERS  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary.  They  are  extra  rugged  and  have  the  necessary 
backbone  and  muscle  to  take  the  toughest  punish¬ 
ment — to  give  you  more  years  of  dependable,  low- 
cost  service. 

With  three  powerful  hydraulic  manure  loaders 
and  two  rugged  spreaders  in  the  John  Deere  Line, 
you’ll  find  the  manure  handling  equipment  to  match 
your  requirements. 


This  John  Deere  Model  ”L”  is  a  stronger,  surer-footed 
spreader  that  works  with  any  tractor.  - 


This  John  Deere  Model  ”M”  is  a  four-wheeled  spreader 
for  use  ivith  tractor  or  horses. 


John  Deere  Loaders — the  No.  50  for  John  Deere 
“50”  and  “60”  Tractors  and  the  No.  30  and  No. 
40  for  John  Deere  1-2-plow  tractors — all  are  tops 
in  fast,  easy  loading.  Because  they  utilize  the  “live” 
power  system  of  the  John  Deere  Tractors  with 
which  they  work,  they  load  more  manure  per  hour 
.  .  .  operator  effort  in  clutching  and  shifting  is  re¬ 
duced  40%  or  more  . . .  there  is  less  wear  and  tear 
on  the  tractor  and  loader  . . .  the  outfit  can  be  used 
in  wet,  slippery  lots  with  less  miring  or  digging. 

Long-Lived  Spreaders 

Wood  is  used  where  wood  is  best  and  steel  is 
used  where  steel  is  best  in  the  John  Deere  Models 
“L”  and  “M”~ the  rugged  two-  and  four-wheeled 
spreaders  that  operate  at  field  speeds  up  to  six 
miles  per  hour. 

From  hitch  to  beaters,  these  non-rust  spreaders 
are  built  to  take  a  world  of  abuse.  The  heavy  steel 
frame  and  trussed  steel  box-supports  .  .  .  the  heavy 
armored  rolled  steel  side-flares  .  .  .  and  the  rugged 
steel  arch-pipe  over  the  beaters  absorb  the  jars 
and  jolts  of  mechanical  loading.  The  strong,  five- 
speed  conveyor  drive  .  .  .  hardened  steel  roller 
chain  drives  .  .  .  and  roller  bearings  on  all  three 
beaters  take  the  wrear  and  tear  of  faster  tractor 
speeds. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  welcomes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  showr  you  this  great  line  of  spreaders  and 
loaders.  See  him  soon. 

r - - - 1 

«  JOHN  DEERE  •  Dept.  337,  Moline,  III.  « 

*  Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  * 

*  equipment  I’ve  checked  below: 

□  50  Loader  □Two-Wheel  Spreader  J 

□40  Loader  □Four-Wheel  Spreader  J 
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Please  Send  Me  1953  Catalog: 

NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  pnCC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  illtt 

R.H.SHUMWAV  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  453,  Rockford.  ILL. 


New 

1953 

Issue 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful 
planting  suggestions  for  your 
field  and  garden  crops. 


Mail  the  Coupon 
TOOH  Y 


Send  for  Rohrer  ’s 

FREE 

SEED  CATALOG 


ROBSON 

Seneca  Chief 


HYBRID  YELLOW 

SWEET  CORN 


best 

freezer 

variety 


Sweet  V  tender  ...  it'* 
the  best  tasting  sweet 
com  ever!  Best  for  freez¬ 
ing  too!  Deep  kernel, 
small  cob.  Holds  in  eat¬ 
ing  condition  on  stalk 
longer  than  any  other 
variety . lb.  *1.10 
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of  unusual  flowers 
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ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
Box  307,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

ft  Send  me  special  introductory 
offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1. 

□  Send  me  FREE  CATALOG. 
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The  Romance  of  the  Pecan 


Each  time  we  take  a  cross-country 
trip  by  auto,  some  special  theme 
seems  to  attract  our  attention  and  di¬ 
rect  our  observations  and  mental 
speculations.  Once  it  was  the  relation 
between  the  type  of  forest  growth 
and  the  type  of  farming  and  farm 
buildings;  another  time  the  inci¬ 
dence  and  type  of  livestock  and  its 
effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  fields. 

While  going  to  and  from  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  for  Thanksgiving 
with  our  daughter,  Louisa,  and 
family,  the  almost  universal  presence 
of  pecan  nut  trees  in  city,  village 
and  farm  yards,  as  well  as  many 
commercial  groves,  brought  back 
memories  of  over  half  a  century. 
Gradually  these  widely  scattered  de¬ 
tails  wove  themselves  into  a  fascin¬ 
ating  picture. 

This  picture  began  to  take  form 
when  we  stopped  at  a  cross  roads 
in  Alabama  at  a  sign  “Pecans  for 
Sale”,  with  tall,  thrifty  nut  trees 
surrounding  the  farm  house  and  in 
a  small  grove  across  the  side  road. 
Opening  the  gate,  walking  through 
the  yard  and  knocking  on  the  door 
brought  no  immediate  response. 
Then  a  voice  came  from  the  country 
store  across  the  road.  A  lively  old 
lady  came  hurrying  to  us,  talking 
as  she  came  and  throughout  our 
stay. 

“Yes,  I  have  pecans  of  various 
sizes  and  prices.  Yes,  these  very 
long,  slender,  paper  shelled  nuts  are 
Schleys;  these  large  fat  nuts  are 
Stuarts.  The  Schleys  are  40  cents  a 
pound,  the  Stuarts  30  cents.” 

My  wife  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
children.  “Goodness,  yes,  1  raised  11 
and  have  118  descendants.  I  am  70 
years  old.”  Later  she  said,  “I  like 
northern  folks;  they  are  so  friendly. 
We  all  should  be  more  friendly.” 

One  of  the  joys  of  such  trips  is 
the  contact  with  homey  people  and 
the  glimpse  they  can  give  of  life  and 
living  in  their  communities. 

At  first,  pecans  came  from  seedling 
trees.  The  nuts  varied  in  size  and 
shape  since  each  tree  bore  nuts  of 
its  own  variety.  The  yard  with  pecan 
trees  was  the  exception.  There  were 
occasional  small  groves. 

Then  magazines  published  stories 
of  giant,  paper  shell  pecans — varie¬ 
ties  selected  as  the  finest  in  size  of 
nut,  flavor  of  meat  and  ease  of 
cracking.  By  budding  pecan  seedlings 
with  buds  from  these  trees,  nursery¬ 
men  could  sell  trees  that  would  al¬ 
ways  bear  nuts  like  those  pictured, 
life  size,  in  the  fascinating  tales. 
Nursery  catalogues  printed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  nuts  with  stories  of 
the  high  prices  they  were  bringing 
and  the  fortunes  that  could  be  made 


When  Tomatoes  Crack  on 
Stem  End 

My  tomatoes  crack  on  the  stem 
end  each  season  when  they  ripen. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this  con¬ 
dition?  r.  E.  S. 

Tomhto  fruits  that  are  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight  frequently  crack  on 
the  stem  end.  Fertilizing  the  plants 
heavily,  so  as  to  promote  an  abun¬ 
dant  foliage  growth,  and  then  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  spread  on  the  ground 
instead  of  staking,  usually  reduce 
the  amount  of  cracking.  Growing  the 
plants  in  partial  shade  may  also 
help  to  prevent  cracking.  Some  of 
the  new  varieties,  such  as  Stokes- 
dale,  Queen,  Sioux  and  Long  Red, 
are  less  subject  to  cracking  than  the 
older  varieties.  Many  of  the  Burpee 
and  Stokes  hybrid  tomatoes  are 
quite  free  from  cracking. 


Walnuts  from  Grafts 

Will  walnuts  come  true  from  seed? 
If  not,  how  are  they  grown?  Would 
the  Crath  walnut  be  hardy  in  New 
Jersey?  Is  the  Persian  walnut  a  de¬ 
pendable  nut  producer  in  this  area? 
What  varieties  would  be  good  to 
use?  F.  r. 

The  Crath  walnut-  has  proved  to 


from  groves  of  giant  pecans  when 
the  trees  would  come  into  bearing. 
Pictures  in  color  showed  a  half 
dozen  nuts  each  named  the  variety 
it  represented.  Of  these  the  Schley 
and  Stuart  were  usually  chosen  as 
most  desirable. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  salable 
tree?  Every  one  wanted  to  grow 
these  wonderful  nuts.  Children 
begged  their  parents  for  them. 
Visions  of  pin  money  and  of  steady 
income  made  this  seem  a  splendid 
investment.  The  success  of  sales¬ 
men  and  catalogues  is  shown  by  the 
almost  universal  presence  of  pecan 
trees  seen  in  the  home  yards  and  the 
groups  of  trees  and  extensive  groves 
throughout  the  South. 

I  am  sure  no  one  was  disappointed 
in  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  they 
found  in  cracking  and  eating  the 
nuts  their  trees  bore  for  them.  For 
a  time  the  surplus  sold  readily  until 
the  most  eager  demand  was  satisfied. 
Local  customers  were  first  supplied 
and  then  other  markets  took  many 
at  good  prices.  But  the  public  had 
not  been  intensively  sold  on  the 
glamor  and  goodness  of  these 
splendid  nuts.  The  prices  retailers 
asked  seemed  too  high  compared 
with  other  nuts  or  the  smaller 
pecans  with  which  people  were 
familiar.  It  became  impossible  for 
all  the  pecans  to  find  purchasers, 
even  at  the  much  lower  prices 
asked. 

New  plantings  almost  ceased.  One 
did  not  have  to  plant  a  tree  to  get 
nuts.  The  neighbors  had  more  than 
they  could  use.  They  could  be  bought 
at  very  moderate  prices. 

As  we  passed  farm  after  farm, 
village  and  town  the  trees  told  this 
story  eloquently.  There  were  giant 
pecan  trees  in  some  old  home  yards 
— much  larger  than  the  many  trees 
growing  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
were  the  original  seedlings.  The 
others,  usually  about  of  a  size  and 
age,  were  the  trees  bought  and 
planted  in  the  pecan  boom.  Some 
smaller  trees  undoubtedly  were 
seedlings  from  nuts  from  the  budded 
trees.  Some  younger  plantings  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  superior  varie¬ 
ties. 

The  pecan  is  indeed  an  example  of 
the  operation  of  science  and  democ¬ 
racy  in  America.  Unlike  Africa, 
where  the  local  rulers  claimed  for 
themselves  the  fruits  from  the  finest 
date  palms  so  that  the  people 
planted  trees  beaming  less  desirable 
dates,  even  the  humblest  Southern 
home  enjoys  the  finest  nuts  that 
grow  and  adds  to  its  income  from 
the  generous  yields  of  their  treas¬ 
ured  trees.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


be  hardy  in  this  region.  The  Persian 
walnut  in  this  area  is  not  a  depend¬ 
able  nut  producer,  as  the  trees  bear 
a  crop  of  nuts  only  once  every  two 
or  three  years.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  the  grafted  varieties  of  the 
black  walnut  or  the  chestnut  more 
satisfactory  as  nut  trees.  Walnuts 
will  not  come  true  from  seed  and 
should  therefore  be  propagated  en¬ 
tirely  by  grafting. 


Fertilizer  for  Alfalfa 

What  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
fertilizer  to  a  stand  of  newly  seeded 
alfalfa,  after  the  previous  crop  of 
oats  is  removed?  What  is  the  usual 
rate  of  application?'  j.  g.  w. 

The  best  time  to  apply  fertilizer 
to  a  stand  seeding  of  alfalfa  would 
be  shortly  after  the  oats  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  usual  application  is 
from  300  to  600  pounds  per  acre  of 
20  per  cent  superphosphate  with 
mabure  (10  loads  per  acre*),  or  from 
300  to  800  pounds  of  a  0-14-14  or 
0-20-20  fertilizer  without  manure. 


Potatoes  Turn  Black 

Our  last  season’s  home  grown 
potatoes  turn  black  on  cooking. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  and  what 
would  you  .  suggest  to  prevent  it 
happening  again?  w.  h.  s 

Potatoes  that  turn  black  on  cook¬ 
ing  are  the  result  of  an  infection  by 
mosaic  disease.  It  would  be  wise  to 
obtain  seed  stock  from  a  better 
source.  The  Green  Mountain  potato 
is  especially  susceptible  to  this  dis-! 
ease. 


Reserve  a  special  place  in 
your  garden  for  the  new 
INTERLAKEN  Seedless 
grape.  It’s  the  finest  grape 
we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  Developed  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Experimental 
Station,  it  is  a  white  grape 
of  wonderful  quality. 
Berries  are  crisp,  solid, 
sweet  and  can  be  eaten 
whole  like  California 
grapes.  Ripens  by  August 
15th.  Hardy. 


GARDEN  BOOK 


Kelly’s  new  1953  Catalog  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Hundreds  of  FRUITS,  BERRIES, 
ROSES,  ORNAMENTAL  and  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES  are  shown  ta 
their  natural  colors.  It’s  FREE.  Send  post¬ 
card  today. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

31  Maple  Street,  Dansvlile,  N.  Y. 


GROW  XMAS 
TREES 

We  Brow  20  Million  Trees  a  year; 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 
land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20-A 

MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA.  PA. 


NEW  GRAPE 

New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 

Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens 
Aug  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also  nuts, 
fruits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RO„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  360-51. 35: 
500  -  $  1 .85 ;  1000-52.95;  3000-55. 50,  postpaid:  6000 
(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  Pays  Well.  Free 
Circulars.  Unatfilla  Nursery  Farms  Johnson  City,  H.  Y. 
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-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

year  rooted  cuttings . $1.50  per  dozen 

to  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

to  18  in.  plants . $3.50  per  dozen 

to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 

Varieties.  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  IN.  J. 


CERTIFIED  TiAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.25-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing  $4-100:  Premier  &  Temple  $2.75-100  P.P. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Advanced 
Design 
LOW  prices 


VIKING 

Garden  Tractors 

and  Power  Mowers 


A  practical,  soundly  engineered  line 
of  tractors  for  gardens,  small  farms, 
, At /’rr-r.  suburban  and  country  homes.  New 
/ ♦  i advanced  features.  One  and  Two 
'  J  Wheel  models.  Beautifully  balanced — 

/  t*\tV  simple  and  easy  to  handle. 

WALK  OR  RIDE 

Wide  Range  of  Attachments. 

Easy  Terms  —  Free  Catalog 

Write  Today 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1066  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


y2 


Roller 


Amazing  New  BARKER 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden,  is  Weeder,  Mulcber, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crusti-aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO., 


Write  For  Lite 

ture.  Low  Prit 

Box  50,  David  City,  tie 


FP/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
l he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 


It  is  the  ending  of  a  Winter’s  day 
and  the  sun,  bless  him,  goes  to  bed 
a  little  later  every  night  now  which 
means  that  a  bit  more  gold  is  added 
to  the  days  of  greater  cold,  which  is 
Winter  as  it  should  be.  “Old  Sol” 
seems  to  reach*.  out  rosy  fingers  now 
across  the  January  snow  and  touches 
the  windows  of  a  hilltop  house  over 
the  lake,  the  big  red  barn  and  the 
chrome  on  a  hill-climbing  car. 

There  is,  however,  a  little  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  this  sunset  picture, 
something  we  have  been  wanting  to 
return  to  the  landscape.  It  is  the 
trains  winding  along  Cayuga’s  east¬ 
ern  shoreline  with  their  faraway 
rumble,  flinging  back  white  veils 
against  the  slate-blue  banks. 

As  we  think  over  all  these  things 
that  make  for  good  living  and  hap¬ 
piness  we  are  reminded  of  a  splendid 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  away  back  in 
the  August  16,  1952  issue  by  Nellie 
K.  Wadhams  of  New  Hampshire.  We 
applaud  the  courage  and  fine  stand¬ 
ards  set  down  for  others  to  read.  And 
we  think  the  moral  of  it  all  might 
be  something  like  that  old  song  that 
tells  us  it  is  best  to  “be  content  with 
the  old  tin  dipper  that  hangs  on  the 
nail”. 

Now  we  see  the  first  star,  pale  at 
this  hour  but  in  that  clear  sky  it 
will,  with  millions  more,  scintillate 
with  greater  brilliance  because  of  the 
zero-cold  night.  Stars  bring  many 
memories  and  one  of  a  not-too-long- 
ago  time  that  is  comical  to  us  in  the 
extreme.  We  decided  to  become  seri¬ 
ous  about  astronomy  and,  having  a 


friend  who  was  studying  it,  to  do 
likewise.  It  would  be  good,  •  we 
thought,  to  point  to  different  planets 
and  name  them  correctly  and  know 
their  locations  in  all  seasons.  We  were 
enthusiastic  about  a  small  sky-map 
of  heavy  cardboard  that  one  could 
hold  over  the  head  within  doors  and 
locate  the  different  stars,  the  Big 
Dipper  and  others.  So,  one  January 
night  when  the  snow  was  crunchy  to 
footsteps  because  of  the  intense  cold 
and  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  all  the 
known  and  unknown  planets,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  within  the  cozy  living 
room  and  study  the  stars.  We  waltzed 
awkardly  around  for  a  while,  hold¬ 
ing  the  map  far  over  head  and 
murmuring  queer  sounding  words. 
Someone  suggested  appropriate  music 
but  at  just  that  time  we  danced  back¬ 
ward  into  a  smoking  stand,  reeled 
over  a  heavy  chair  by  the  long  win¬ 
dow  and  slipped  dov/n  into  the  three- 
cornered  space  between,  cracked  a 
window  pane,  dragged  down  the  long 
drapery,  which  caused  a  sneezing 
spell,  the  while  book  ends  tumbled  off 
a  nearby  table.  All  of  which  so 
aroused  the  sleeping  family  dog  that 
he  jumped  up  and  barked  his  sur¬ 
prise,  then  bounded  across  the  room 
and  washed  our  face  solicitously.  A 
lovely  rose  begonia  in  a  bracket  on 
the  far  side  of  the  window  upset  at 
this  time  and  spilled  moist  soil  upon 
us.  Order  was  finally  reestablished, 
and  then  we  burned  the  map  mak¬ 
ing  a  firm  resolution  which  we  have 
kept:  to  do  all  our  star-gazing  here¬ 
after  in  the  wide  open  spaces! 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  R.  Hawkes 


Space  Saving  with  Asparagus 


The  frequent  reference  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  to  work-at-home 
schemes  indicates  that  a  good  many 
people  would  like  to  earn  money 
that  way.  Here  is  one  such  plan  that 
is  dependable,  and  although  the  re¬ 
turns  are  not  big  they  are  well 
worthwhile:  it  is  the  growing  of  as¬ 
paragus  plants  for  sale  to  local 
gardeners.  In  other  words,  become 
the  local  asparagus  nurseryman  (or 
woman)  for  your  community. 

This  will  probably  be  a  new  idea 
in  your  neighborhood;  yet  I  have 
been  conducting  such  a  nursery  for 
the  past  15  years,  and  have  found 
it  a  profitable,  pleasant  and  reward¬ 
ing  means  of  serving  my  community. 
It  is  a  modest  but  sure-fire  money¬ 
maker;  each  100  feet  of  row  brings 
in  for  me  from  $25  to  $30,  and  with 
proper  advertising,  the  home  grower 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  perhaps 
500  feet  of  row  a  year.  If  he  gets 
ambitious  he  can  also  sell  by  mail, 
packing  the  plants  in  wet  newspaper 
with  a  wrapping  of  asphalt-coated 
nurserymen’s  paper;  I  have  shipped 
them  as  far  as  Arizona  and  have 
never  had  a  failure.  Orders  for  my 
plants  continue  all  Spring  and 
Summer,  as  asparagus  is  a  perennial. 

Recent  developments  in  garden 
asparagus  culture  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  generally  well-  known.  Never¬ 
theless  they  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  by  gardeners  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  and  have  proved  so  success¬ 


ful  that  they  are  becoming  standard 
garden  practices.  What  they  amount 
to  is  that  the  proper  way  to  grow 
asparagus  in  the  home  garden  is  to 
plant  it  near  the  surface  and  grow 
it  with  mulch.  This  method  cuts  in 
half  the  amount  of  room  needed  for 
a  bed  because  the  rows  can  be  set 
as  close  as  18  inches  apart.  This  is  of 
genuine  importance  to  the  country 
because  most  of  our  gardens  are 
small  ones  in  the  suburbs  and  do 
not  have  room  for  asparagus  unless 
it  can  be  grown  in  a  small  area.  This 
is  now  possible,  using  a  plot  the  size 
of  perhaps  a  living-room  rug.  A 
short  row  across  the  back  of  a 
flower  garden  now  adequately  sup¬ 
plies  a  family,  and  the  asparagus 
row  becomes  a  splendid  green  back¬ 
ground  for  summer  flowers. 

People  like  asparagus  and  will 
plant  it  freely  when  they  learn  these 
things.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
plants  can  be  dug  and  sold  from  the 
row  all  Summer  saves  the  buyer  as 
much  as  a  year  in  getting  his  first 
crop;  this  is  another  strong  element 
in  making  the  local  asparagus'  nur¬ 
sery  so  successful.  The  plants  are 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  the 
whole  situation  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  here  is  a  good 
new  enterprise  in  an  untouched  field 
that  presents  money-making,  ser¬ 
vice-giving  opportunity  in  practically 
every  community  in  the  country. 
Asparagus  is  grown  and  loved  from 
Maine  to  California.  J.  A.  Eliot 


Photo:  Y.  W.  Vance 

Main  Street  in  a  Connecticut  Village. 

Merrow  may  not  be  the  busiest  place  in  the  world  but  the  80  folks  who 
live  there  like  it,  and  they  like  each  other  too  —  something  of  a  rare  ac¬ 
complishment  these  days. 

January  17,  1953 


For  BIGGER  HARVESTS... BETTER  CROPS! 


Clean,  hardy,  sound  seed 


Start  right  for  top-notch  crops . . .  plant  Hoff¬ 
man  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  They’re  sound, 
hardy,  clean  seed  you  can  depend  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  returns  per  acre.  This  year,  get 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds — known  for  quality  for 
more  than  50  years.  See  your  local  Hoffman 
agent — or  write  us  direct  for  all  your  farm 
seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copies  of  valuable 
free  booklets ! 

fHoffman 

V  FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 

PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


and  FUNKGhYBRIDS 


FREE 

BOOKLETS! 

Full  of  profit-making 
seed  facts  for  you! 
Get  1953  Hoffman 
Farm  Seed  catalog 
— and  colorful,  new 
Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn 
book.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC. 

Box  31,  landisville 
(Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 
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JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD 

ha s  big  red  fruits  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  pkt.  To 
Introduce  our  quality  seeds,  we 
will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 

Tendercore  Carrot,  AU  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and  large  pkt.  of 
JUNG’S  FAVORITE  FLOWERS  beautiful 
Summer  glory  that  blooms  from  early  summer 
'til  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada  25c... with 
ALL  <|  A«  Full  Color  Catalog  of  bargains 
FOR  JLUv  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain,  Coupons  for 
Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog.  ( 

THTT-cgTI-fTEja 

Dept.  5  ■  Randolph,  Wisconsin 

Thousands  of  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers^ 

Have  Ordered 


you  TOO  CAN  ENJOY  GREATER 
YIELDS...  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Write  Now  for  44  page  cata¬ 
log  listing  best  varieties  of : 

STRAWBERRIES,  BLUE- 
BERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
FRUIT,  NUT,  SHADE 
-  .  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Complete 

A"!? a  descriptions  and  growing  suc- 
cess  information. 


WRITE  — 

SALISBURY 


12,  MD. 


MAKE  REAL  PROFITS! 

RAYNER  BROTHERS, 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple:  I00-$2.00;  500- 
$7.00;  1 000-$  1 2.75.  Gem,  Gemzata,  Everbearing:  1 00- 
$2.50.  Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Penna. 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
B.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  8INE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


FRUIT  FOR  HEALTH 
FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION  1 

I  Cortland  Apple  .  $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  .  1.00 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  .  1.00 

I  Stanley  Prune  .  1.00 

I  Golden  Jubilee  Peach  .  1.00 

The  above  collection  tor  $4.50  2  yr.  trees, 

4  to  5  ft.  None  Better  Grown. 

SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus,  2  yr.  roots .  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants .  1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants...  .  1.00 

10  Rod,  10  Black  Raspberry .  2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  1  ““Sn™' 

mer.  Forsythia,  Syringa  Cor,  Wegelia  Rosea, 
Hydrangea,  P.  G.  4  for  $2.25. 

DACCe  Six  Choice  2  yr.  Everblooming,  from 
llUOtO  June  until  frost.  $5.  Our  selection. 

PATAI  Afi  On  request.  It  contains  splen- 
unlHLUH  did  assortment  of  True-to- 
Name  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  at  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  WILSON  THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON, 
NURSERIES  R.  d.  i,  WILSON,  n.  y. 

GROWING  SINCE  1910  •  QUALITY  •  VALUE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Maine  55,  Orland,  Monmouth,  Erie,  Eden 
Sioux,  Vermilion  and  25  other  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties.  Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Asparagus. 
Catalog  free.  W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  ail 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS. 
BOX  R-53I-B,  ALLEN  MARYLAND 


HARRIS’  GREEN  THUMB  PICKLES 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

You  Don’t  Need  a  ‘Green  Thumb’  to  grow  Green  Thumbs! 

BUT  YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  PLANT  HARRIS  SEEDS,  for 

this  new  pickle-cucumber  Was  bred  here  on  Moreton  Farm 
and  is  sold  exclusively  by  us. 

Unlike  most  pickling  cucumbers,  they  have  white  spines,  so 
hold  their  fine  color,  crisp  texture  and  superior  flavor  through 
the  large  dill  and  slicing  starge.  The  vigorous  vines  begin 
bearing  early  and  produce  enormous  yields.  For  further 

details,  see  our  catalog.  _ _ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
In  it  you’ll  find  a  lot  of  new  vegetables  and  flowers  just 
as  outstanding  as  Green  Thumb. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1953  CATALOG  flaw  Aeadij 
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MORI  CONVENIENCE 
MORE  COM  FORT 
MORE  UTILITY 

Than  Ever  Before  Built  Into  a 


Tractor 


V  Low  Seat.  Hancly  to  get  on,  handy  tc 
controls,  handy  to  watch  your  work. 


v-  *  "V  '<i0i 

r  %>.  ‘  ;• 

'*:  «  -  .  *  H  :  '**'**■ 
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Low  platform.  Just  a  step  from  the 
ground.  Yet  full  crop  clearance  for  cultivation, 

Side  entrance  ahead  of  fender.  Nc 
need  to  climb  over  rear-mounted  implements, 

V  Low  profile.  Tail-pipe  exhaust  and  lov> 
air  intake  optional,  as  shown  above. 

%/  Low  center  of  gravity.  Unusual  sta¬ 
bility  for  operation  on  side  hills. 

V  Cultivate  up-front/  or  behind  with 
Eagle  Hitch  mounting  of  sweeps  or  shovels, 

V  Adjustable  tread  front  and  rear  fot 
wide  range  of  row  spacing. 

S  High  “torque  heavy-duty  engine  with 

li  1  nrrrrt-i  nnx4- 


y  lugging  power  for  hard  pulls. 

HR 


HOOK  UP  SITTING  DOWN 


Shock-free  steering  stops  jolts  from  rough 
ground,  prevents  bruised  hands  and  aching 
wrists.  Notice  how  operator  drives  over  big 
bumps  without  hands  on  the  wheel. 


Stay  in  the  driver’s  seat!  Eagle  Hitch  claws  take 
hold  of  mounted  plow,  disk  harrow7,  roller-packer, 
etc.  .  .  .  you  slip  a  pin  into  depth-control  link,  let 
hydraulic  control  raise  implement  .  .  .  and  GO. 

Like  all  Eagle  Hitch  tractors,  this  new  low-seat 
model  also  gives  you  Constant  Hydraulic  Control 
and  powerful  brakes  for  sure  stops  and  short  turns. 
It  saves  you  hundreds  of  motions  every  day,  takes 
less  time  to  hook  up  and  get  to  the  job,  gives  you 
more  productive  time  in  the  field,  helps  you  lessen 
costs,  grow  bigger  crops,  get  larger  returns. 


Constant  hydraulic  control  acts  instantly  any 
ti‘me  when  engine  is  running,  independent  of 
clutch  and  gears.  Moving  or  standing,  you  can 
raise,  lower,  adjust  implements. 


Make  a  date  with  your  Case  dealer  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  demonstration.  See  this  new  tractor  on 
his  floor,  later  in  action  on  your  own  farm.  See 
the  great  variety  of  Eagle  Hitch  implements  to 
fit  your  soil  and  crop  system.  Use  the  coupon. 


GET  THE  FULL  STORY  IN  PICTURES 


Constant  -  depth  principle  pulls 
plows  at  consistent  depth.  Break- 
Away  plows  uncouple  on  striking 
Stone. 


For  catalog  or  folders,  mark  here  or  write  is 
margin  any  tractor,  any  farm  machine  you  need. 
J.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A- 71,  Racine,  Wis.” 

Eagle  Hitch  Implements—  □Ea)-ie  Hitch 
□Low-seat  2-plow  Tractor  Implements 
□Big  2-plow  "SC”  Tractor  DSeedmeter  Drills 
□  3-plow  "DC”  T  ractor  □Manure  Spreaders 


NAME_ 


POST  OFFI CE _ _ 

RED _ _ _ .STATE. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Rootstocks  for  Peaches 


When  Peter  Minuit  bartered  Man¬ 
hattan  from  the  Indians  in  1626, 
peach  trees  were  already  growing 
wild  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Yet  it 
had  been  only  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  when  the  first  peach¬ 
es  were  introduced  into  America  in 
the  form  of  pits  or  stones  planted  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  This  new 
fruit  quickly  found  favor  with  the 
Indians  and  they  soon  disseminated 
seed  throughout  what  is  now  eastern 
United  States.  Since  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  region  were  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  it,  the  peach  quickly  took  hold 
in  this  new  country  and  reproduced 
itself  abundantly  in  many  areas. 

For  many  years  direct  planting  of 
stones  was  the  main  method  of  prop¬ 
agating  peach  trees  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  peach,  like  most 
other  fruit  crops,  does  not  come  true 
from  seed,  trees  which  grew  from 
these  stones  usually  produced  small 
fruits  which  would  be  considered  in¬ 
ferior  by  today’s  quality  standards. 

Bj''  the  time  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  opened  its  first  line  from 
New  York  City  to  Albany  in  1851, 
thousands  of  acres  of  farmland  in 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  peaches.  These 
were  mainly  seedling  trees  which 
had  grown  directly  from  pits  planted 
by  growers.  Most  of  these  trees  pro¬ 


drying  industries  annually  yielded 
hundreds  of  tons  of  pits.  Since  usual¬ 
ly  only  two  or  three  varieties  main¬ 
ly  were  grown  for  processing  in  any 
one  area,  seedlings  from  these  pits 
generally  were  quite  uniform  in  the 
nursery.  Two  varieties,  Lovell  and 
Muir,  produced  pits  which  were 
quite  widely  tested  and  found  to  be 
satisfactory  for  peach  rootstock  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  these,  Lovell  appeared  to 
be  the  better  and  pits  of  this  variety 
have  become  increasingly  popular 
with  nurserymen. 

Need  for  Better  Rootstocks 

While  stones  from  the  California 
processing  industries  generally  have 
produced  satisfactory  nursery  seed¬ 
lings,  many  pomologists  and  nursery¬ 
men  believe  that  better  peach  root¬ 
stocks  are  needed.  California,  like 
all  other  leading  peach  -  growing 
States,  is  continuously  striving  to 
improve  her  varieties.  The  varieties 
now  grown  for  processing  probably 
will  eventually  be  replaced  by  better 
varieties.  In  some  cases,  the  pits  of 
these  newer  types  might  produce 
seedlings  entirely  unsatisfactory  for 
rootstock  purposes. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  several  State  exper¬ 
iment  stations,  for  example,  New 
Jersey,  California,  and  Pennsylvania, 


A  view  of  the  Steelman  peach  nursery  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  with  the  trees 
budded  on  Lovell  rootstocks.  Note  the  uniformity  and  good  vigor  of  these 

trees. 


duced  fruit  apparently  better  suited 
for  making  brandy  than  for  con¬ 
sumption  as  canned  or  fresh  fruit. 

Start  of  Budded  Varieties 

Later  in  the  19th  century,  the 
planting  of  budded  varieties  of 
peaches  became  popular.  As  interest 
in  higher  quality  fruit  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation,  fewer  and 
fewer  seedling  peach  trees  were 
grown  for  commercial  fruit  produc¬ 
tion.  Today  it  is  generally  estimated 
that  about  98  per  cent  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  peaches  grown  in  the  United 
States  are  budded  on  peach  seedling 
roots. 

As  the  peach  industry  grew  in  the 
South,  an  increasing  number  of 
named  varieties  of  peaches  were 
planted  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
region.  These  were  propagated  on 
“wild”  seedlings  from  pits  secured 
in  the  region  and  called  Tennessee 
or  Carolina  “naturals”.  Gradually  it 
was  noted  by  nurserymen  that  these 
pits  were  becoming,  increasingly  vari¬ 
able,  due  probably  to  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  increase  in 
locally  grown  cultivated  varieties. 
This  situation  eventually  resulted  in 
a  mixture  of  wild  varieties.  Some  of 
the  pits  actually  produced  seedlings 
with  red-  or  purple-colored  foliage. 
In  some  cases  it  even  appeared  that 
stones  were  gathered  from  cultivated 
orchards.  When  nurserymen  used 
this  mixture  of  Natural  seed,  they 
found  it  difficult  to  get  a  good  even 
stand  of  uniform  seedlings  for  bud¬ 
ding.  Often,  too,  some  lots  of  seed 
did  not  germinate  well.  In  other 
cases,  some  of  the  seedlings  which 
did  grow  lacked  vigor,  while  still 
others  had  a  low  bushy  type  of 
growth  which  made  budding  opera¬ 
tions  slow  and  difficult. 

When  it  became  evident  that  a  new 
source  of  peach  pits  was  needed  for 
rootstock  production,  many  eastern 
nurserymen  turned  to  California. 
There  the  great  peach  canning  and 


have  done  some  peach  rootstock 
work.  Due  to  fund  limitations  in  re¬ 
cent  years  and  the  necessarily  long 
range  scope  for  this  type  of  research, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in 
peach  rootstock  studies.  The  findings, 
from  the  few  investigations  which 
have  been  conducted,  do  indicate 
that  rootstocks  can  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  peach  trees  growing 
on  them.  Rootstocks,  for  example, 
have  been  discovered  which  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  attacks  of  root-knot  nema¬ 
todes.  Others  have  been  found  that 
are  fairly  tolerant  of  wet  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  Some  rootstocks  may  induce 
vigor  in  the  peach  trees  growing  on 
them,  while  still  others  are  known 
which  have  a  definite  dwarfing  ef¬ 
fect  on  peach  trees. 

Several  years  ago,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
tested  seedlings  of  57  peach  varieties 
for  their  potentialities  as  rootstocks. 
Several  important  factors  such  as 
germination,  seedling  vigor,  uniform¬ 
ity  and  character  of  growth,  and 
orchard  performance  of  budded  trees 
were  considered  in  evaluating  the 
seedlings.  On  the  basis  of  this  work, 
several  varieties  appeared  to  be 
promising  as  a  source  of  good  peach 
rootstock,  among  which  are  Lemon 
Free,  Banner,  Champion,  Gold  Drop, 
Admiral  Dewey  and  Lovell.  Of  these, 
Lovell  is  the  only  variety  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  available  seed. 

Seedlings  of  two  peach  varieties, 
Shalil  from  India  and  Yunnan  from 
China,  have  shown  a  somewhat  high 
degree  of  resistance  to  attacks  of  the 
root-knot  nematode.  Peach  trees  bud¬ 
ded  on  standard  rootstocks,  such  as 
Lovell  or  Naturals,  may  be  greatly 
stunted  when  planted  in  nematode- 
infested  soils  of  southeastern  United 
States.  Trees  budded  on  Shalil  or 
Yunnan,  however,  when  planted  in 
such  soils  have  made  vigorous 
growth  and  shown  but  little  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  attacks  of  these  soil-borne 
pests. 
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Pest  and  weed  control  in  row  crops,  small  grains,  and 
legumes  quickly  pays  off  in  greatly  increased  yields. 


Power  Sprayers  are  doing  so  many  farm  jobs  better  than  any 
other  tool  can  do  them,  that  they  now  take  their  place  at  the  side 
of  your  plow,  harrow,  mower,  rake  and  other  standard  farming 
tools.  Every  year  more  jobs  are  turned  over  to  power  sprayers. 
New  and  important  uses  are  in  the  development  stage. 

No  longer  is  the  power  sprayer  only  a  “big  farm”  or  “specialized” 
tool.  Because  Myers  Power  Sprayers  come  in  over  100  different 
models,  of  varying  sizes  and  capacities,  you  can  choose  a  Myers 
Sprayer  job-fitted  for  your  size  and  type  farm.  Every  conceivable 
type  of  nozzle,  boom,  spray-head,  or  other  accessories  give  you 
the  extreme  flexibility  you  need  to  put  a  Myers  Power  Sprayer 
to  work  on  a  year  ’round  basis. 


A  Myers  GP  Sprayer  takes  the 
tediousness  out  of  sanitation 
programs  by  doing  the  job 
rapidly  and  thoroughly.  Mo¬ 
bility  of  Myers  unit  encourages 
frequent  spraying,  especially 
during  seasons  when  pests 
multiply  most  rapidly. 

Effective  insecticides  under  high 
pressures  available  with  a 
Myers  GP  Sprayer  seek  out 
breeding  and  hiding  places  of 
pests  which  threaten  human  and 
livestock  health.  Makes  farm 
life  more  comfortable  .  .  .  less 
hazardous. 

It’s  a  simple  matter  to  control 
external  parasites  of  all  kinds 
which  can  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  lost  beef  and  milk. 
Myers  GP  Sprayer  does  away 
with  need  for  special  equipment 
such  as  rubbing  posts,  dipping 
vats,  and  the  like. 


For  more  jobs  at  less  cost 

More  Buyers  Buy  Myers 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  jobs  your  Myers  GP 
does.  Complete  orchard  spray¬ 
ing,  including  setting  and 
thinning,  and  brush  control 
are  other  important  uses. 
Consult  your  Myers  Power 
Sprayer  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  or  send  in  coupon. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 
271  Fourth  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  Power  Sprayer  Catalog 

Name. - - 

Town _ _ R.F.D - 

County _ State - 
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Locally  proved  for  bigger  yields 

on  your  acres! 


You  get  more  bushels  of  solid,  deep-kernel 
ears  with  Funk  G  Hybrids  . . .  because  they’re 
proved  right  for  your  soil,  your  climate,  your 
needs,  by  Hoffman’s  local  proving  program. 
Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  5-Star  features: 
★  Faster  start  ★  Drouth  resistance  ★  Disease 
resistance  ★  Standability  ★  Insect  resistance. 
For  husking  or  silage — get  Hoffman-proved 
Funk  G  Hybrids,  especially  adapted  to  your 
farm.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent — or  write 
us  direct — for  all  your  farm  seed  needs. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


FREE  booklets! 

Latest  facts...  to  help  you 
select  right  seed  for  your 
farm!  Get  colorful,  new 
Hybrid  Corn  booklet,  and 
1953  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Book!  Write  today! 


ALSO  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 
ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS  •  PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  GOO  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to  grow 
or  replaced  FREE.  Catalog  also  shows  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other 
nursery  items. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 


New,  illustrated  in  color 

You  will  surely  want  to  see  this 
beautiful  48-page  book  before  you 
buy  any  bulbs.  We  offer  best  world- 
renowned  varieties,  old  and  new; 
giants  and  babies;  250  varieties.  Also 
dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias. 
Catalog  contains  much  valuable  cult¬ 
ural  information.  Send  10c  (which  you 
may  deduct  from  your  Srst  order. 
“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions’’ 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


£9  CIRCLE  ROAD, 


DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


^ DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 
early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also 
new  grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  stock. 

FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

BLUESPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  14  inches  tall. 

Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time.  For  Complete 
Evergreen  Catalog  write  Box  20-A 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


2M^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Bayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  38  Outstanding 
Varieties  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which'  are  best  adapted.  Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries,  (Raspberries,  Fruit 

&  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  It's 
Free.  Write  RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


W rite  today  for 
this  leading  American  seed 
catalog— 128  pages  of  garden  , 
helps,  filled  with  new  and  better  . 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  is  free  and  postpaid. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
495  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


ROSES 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2  YEAH 
FIELD 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  frees  low  as  29c.  Nuis,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  JSrapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2. GO 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


■  PTHAf  *  M 
l  e 


YouCanProtectYoungTrees& Shrubs 

From  Gnawing  and  Girdling  b^  Cottontail  Rabbits 
and  other  Rodents  all  Winter  frith  Bean’s  Cotton¬ 
tail  Rabbit  Repellent,  Used  by  Gardeners  and 
Farmers  from  Coast  to  Coast.  Brush  on  bark  of 
trees.  Quart,  $  1 .75  protects  40-50  young  trees. 
Gallon,  $5.75;  Pint,  $1.00;  Half-pint,  60  cents. 
Order  by  Mail.  We  Pay  Shipping  Costs. 
F.  R.  BEAN  CO.,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N,  Y. 

Farm  Chemical  Division  3 


STRAWBERRIES 

||§ps 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMFANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

RUHM’S  PHOSPMTE  ROCK 

AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOILBU ILDER.  80  lb.  bag 
$2.50.  Ton  $35.00  both  f.  o.  b.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Farmer  Agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly  — 
SOILSERVICE,  TOWNSEND,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


EVEHOR.EE]SrS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

FOR  SPRING  1953  PLANTING 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 

DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

FREE  1953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field  - 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 
P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


HARRIS  BUTTERNUT  SQUASH 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

IVe  Keep  on  Talking  About  .  .  . 

‘HARRIS5  Butternut  Squash 

Because  a  lot  of  people  haven't  discovered  how  superior  our 
strain  is.  Intelligent  breeding  and  selection  has  produced 
attractive  tan  fruits  with  long,  straight,  thick  necks  of 
soiid  meat  which  is  unexcelled  in  quality  and  appearance. 

Butternut  squash  succeeds  on  poorer  soil  and  the  vines  are 
resistant  to  borers.  Ripens  early  but  keeps  well  into  the  winter. 

HARRIS'  SPECIAL  STRAINS  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  the  choice  of  gardeners  who  want  line  quality. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market ,  ash  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1953  CATALOG  now  Ae/ichj 
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The  New  Jersey  Agriculture  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  conducted  tests 
with  peach  seedlings  that  produce 
red-  or  purple-colored  leaves.  Seed¬ 
lings  with  such  distinctive  leaves 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  nur¬ 
seryman  and  grower,  since  it  could 
readily  be  determined  whether  the 
tree  had  been  successfully  budded  in 
the  nursery.  Pits  of  these  varieties 
appear  to  have  a  high  percentage 
germination  and  produce  uniform 
seedlings  of  good  vigor.  During  re¬ 
cent  test  Winters,  they  were  some¬ 
what  cold-hardier  than  several  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  varieties.  It  is  not 
yet  known  for  certain  whether  a 
peach  rootstock  has  an  effect  on  the 
cold-hardiness  of  the  wood  and  fruit 
buds  of  the  scion  variety  budded  on 
it,  but  this  factor  is  being  observed 
in  the  New  Jersey  tests.  Such  cold- 
hardy  rootstocks,  however,  could 
definitely  be  used  to  advantage  by 
high-budding  the  scion  variety  on 
them.  In  this  manner,  the  trunk  por¬ 
tion  of  the  orchard  tree  which  often 
is  injured  by  severe  cold  in  the  more 
northerly  areas  of  peach  regions, 
would  be  relatively  resistant  to  Win¬ 
ter  injury. 

Peaches  have  also  been  budded  on 
apricot  and  almond  seedlings.  While 
such  unions  often  have  been  fairly 
compatible,  peach  trees  growing  on 
such  roots  frequently  have  been 
quite  dwarfed  and  sometimes  have 
died  within  a  few  years. 

One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to 
the  selection  of  new  varieties  of 
peaches  for  rootstocks  is  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  seed.  A  single  nurseryman 
may  use  annally  several  tons  of  pits 
for  nursery  seedling  production.  This 
would  necessarily  entail  the  growing 
of  many  thousands  of  peach  trees  in 
order  to  produce  enough  pits.  If  the 
fruit  from  such  trees  is  not  com¬ 
mercially  desirable,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  seedling  trees,  the  cost  of 
nursery  peach  trees  grown  on  such 
stock  naturally  would  increase  con¬ 
siderably. 

Better  Rootstocks  Mean  Less  Loss 

The  late  Professor  M.  A.  Blake, 
while  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  be¬ 
lieved  that  certain  small  -  fruited 
varieties  of  highly  productive  peach¬ 
es  could  be  grown  successfully  on  a 
commercial  scale  merely  for  their 
yield  of  pits.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
a  variety  grown  for  rootstock  pur¬ 
pose  had  several  distinct  advantages 
over  presently  used  rootstocks,  the 
increased  cost  of  nursery  trees  would 
soon  be  wiped  out  by  better  tree  per¬ 
formance  and  higher  yields  of  fruit. 

It  is  true  that  orchardists  often 
pay  for  some  of  their  peach  trees 
twice.  Instances  occur  when  the 


budding  operation  fails  and  the  treeB 
slips  by  the  nurseryman  unhoticecM 
When  this  occurs,  the  orchardis* 
often  does  not  find  the  mistake  untijB 
several  years  later  when  the  treS 
fruits,  at  which  time  he  has  to  rtj 
place  the  tree.  The  occurence  of  exl 
tremely  cold  Winters,  such  as  thaj 
of  1947-1948,  may  result  in  severi 
injury  to  the  trunks  of  peach  trees! 
Such  injury  is  usually  more  severe 
when  the  trees  are  young,  in  which 
case  they  may  have  to  be  replaced! 
Use  of  cold-hardy,  high-budded  root] 
stocks  could  lessen  this  loss  in  mantf 
cases. 

Other  situations  occur  whereir 
peach  trees  die  after  three  or  foui 
years’  growth  in  the  orchard.  Some 
times  the  cause  of  death  is  nevei 
determined.  The  possibility  that  ii 
some  instances  this  might  be  delayed 
evidence  of  incompatibility  betweei 
the  rootstock  and  the  scion  cannot  bi 
entirely  overlooked.  When  the  exac 
origin  of  pits  used  for  rootstock  pur 
poses  is  not  known,  some  of  the  seed 
lings  may  vary  quite  widely  in  theii 
genetic  makeup.  When  this  happens 
some  of  the  seedlings  might  be  fair 
ly  incompatible  with  the  scion  van 
ety  budded  on  it. 


There  are  other  benefits  whici 
might  be  derived  from  selectinj 
peach  rootstocks.  Among  these  an 
increased  longevity  of  orchard  peacl 
trees.  It  is  uncommon  for  easteri 
peach  orchards  to  remain  in  produc 
tion  for  more  than  15  to  20  years 
While  this  may  be  due  in  part  t< 
poor  nutrition  and  intensive  cultura 
practices,  use  of  proper  rootstock: 
might  extend  the  life  of  some  peacl 
orchards.  There  are  recorded  in¬ 
stances  in  eastern  United  States 
where  peach  orchards  have  remained 
productive  for  35  or  40  years.  In 
France,  there  is  a  case  on  record 
wherein  a  peach  tree  lived  for  about 
a  century. 

The  use  of  rootstocks  resistant  to 
certain  insect  pests,  such  as  peach 
root  aphis,  or  to  certain  diseases 
such  as  crown  gall,  merits  attention. 
Losses  from  such  cause  have  never 
been  evaluated  fully.  There  probably 
are,  however,  many  cases  of  loss  due 
to  such  causes  which  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  orchardist. 

These  factors,  as  well  as  the  others 
discussed  previously,  should  make  it 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  ‘’feet" 
of  peach  trees  as  well  as  the  tops. 
Just  as  the  orchardist  chooses  his 
footwear  for  certain  climatic  or  ter¬ 
rain  conditions,  he  may  in  the  future 
actually  choose  the  type  of  root  best 
suited  for  the  local  conditions  under 
which  his  peach  trees  must  grow. 
Thus,  the  time  may  come  when  nur¬ 
serymen  “tailor”  peach  roots  for 
specific  orchard  locations. 


Harry  K.  Bell 


Flood 


Control  in  Pennsyl 


vanici 


The  Master  of  Pennsylvania’s 
State  Grange,  Beatty  H.  Demit,,  In¬ 
diana,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Centre  and  Clearfield  County  ’farm¬ 
ers  and  citizens  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  fight  over  flood  control.  The 
struggle  was  precipitated  by  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer 
Corps  to  construct  huge  flood  control 
dams  at  Blanchard  in  Centre  County 
and  near  Curwensville,  Clearfield 
County,  to  prevent  floods  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

On  one  side  are  the  exponents  of 
flood  control  by  the  erection  of  huge 
dams  constructed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Army  engineers.  These  dams 
necessarily  cover  many  acres  of  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  land,  and  function 
only  after  the  floods  have  reached 
destructive  proportions.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  advocates  of  small 
dams  and  conservation  measures 
along  the  smaller  creeks  and  head¬ 
waters  where  floods  originate. 

The  advocates  of  this  latter  system 
of  flood  control,  which  include  most 
of  the  farmers,  maintain  that  the 
greater  part  of  flood  damage  has 
been  done  before  the  water  reaches 
the  proposed  big  flood  control  dam. 
The  silt  carried  by  the  flood  waters 
and  deposited  in  the  big  dam, 
eventually  destroying  its  usefulness, 
represents  the  most  productive  top¬ 
soil  from  the  land  in  the  drainage 
basin.  This,  together  with  the  farm 
land  covered  by  the  water  im¬ 
pounded  by  the  big  dam,  represents 


an  enormous  loss  in  food  production. 

In  lieu  of  these  two  big  dams,  the 
farmers,  many  of  whom  are  Grang¬ 
ers,  declare  that  several  small  dams 
erected  farther  up  the  stream  in  the 
more  mountainous  regions,  or  along 
the  tributary  creeks,  apd  supple¬ 
mented  by  farm  ponds,  contour 
farming  and  reforestation,  would 
control  the  floods  at  their  source, 
Further,  these  dams,  farm  ponds  and; 
conservation  practices  could  be  con¬ 
structed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  big  dams. 

A  study  of  these  two  plans  for 
flood  control  has  convinced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  that  those  advocating  the 
small  dams  and  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  are  on  the  right  track.  Flood; 
damage  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  a  river,  in  fact,  far  from 
it.  The  flooded  homes  and  inundated! 
factories  and  towns  upstream  are 
readily  visualized  evidences  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  excessive 
rainfall  and  runoff.  The  damage 
starts  whenever  the  water  begins 
moving  across  ground,  particularly 
plowed  ground.  If  the  water  car.  be 
held  or  slowed  down  at  its  source, 
three  vital  purposes  are  accom¬ 
plished:  the  little  waters  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  uniting  rapidly  to  form 
big  floods;  second,  valuable  topsoil 
is  kept  in  place;  and  third,  water  is 
retained  in  the  soil  and  areas  where 
it  is  a  vital  assset  rather  than  a  de¬ 
structive  force. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE# 


Try  to  overwork  a  77 ! 

Hand  feeding  from  the  stack  or  picking  up  from  the  windrow- 
you  can't  heat  the  capacity  of  New  Holland's  twine-tie  baler! 


Feeding  loose  hay  from  the  stack, 
you’ll  break  a  pitchfork  before  you 
can  overload  the  New  Holland  “77.”  It’s 
the  highest  capacity  twine-tie  baler  you 
can  buy.  It  packages  up  to  10  tons  of  hay 
per  hour  ...  up  to  100  tons  in  one  day! 

High  speed  for  stationary  baling  pays 
off  in  the  field,  too.  The  “77”  takes  the 
windrows  big  as  they  come,  kicking  out 
up  to  seven  square,  firm,  neatly  sliced 
bales  per  minute! 

With  speed  like  this  you  can  clear  the 


hay  off  your  fields  just  at  the  right  stage 
of  curing — store  it  with  a  maximum  per¬ 
centage  of  protein-bearing  leaves  and 
blossoms.  This  higher  feed  value  means 
extra  money  in  your  pocket,  whether  you 
feed  or  sell. 

Call  for  a  demonstration.  If  you  have  a 
stack  or  a  mow  of  long,  loose  hay  right 
now,  ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to 
bring  out  a  “77”  for  a  demonstration. 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  it’s 
the  fastest,  most  dependable  baler  you 


can  own.  And  if  you  decide  to  buy,  buy 
now.  Your  “77”  can  work  for  you  all  win¬ 
ter  and  be  ready  to  go,  come  summer. 


The  New  Holland  Machine  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


Ask  for  New  Holland  Twine!  This  twine  is 
certified  by  the  United  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany  to  have  met  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality,  uniformity  and 
strength.  Look  for  the  Seal 
of  Approval  that’s  on  every 
bale  of  New  Holland  Twine. 


New 
Holland 

FIRST  in  grassland  farming 


ew  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  *  Kansas  City  *  Brantford,  Ontario 
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do  it  witK  Engine  Power  •  •  •  Minvte-qvick! 


How  would  you  like  a  tractor  that  does  everything 
the  easy  way?  A  tractor  that  frees  you  from  heavy 
wrenches,  wheel  jacks,  tractor  grease  gun,  tire 
chains,  wheel  weights,  tug-and-hoist  implements 
.  .  .  all  the  old  bonds  of  yesterday’s  farming? 

The  new  Allis -Chalmers  CA  uses  its  quick- 
responsive  engine  power  seven  ways  to  shoulder 
more  farm  tasks  than  you  ever  imagined  a  trac¬ 
tor  could  do. 


Time-saving  shortcuts  begin  when  you  roll 
open  the  machine  shed  door.  Engine  power  spaces 
the  tractor  wheels.  The  tractor  drives  in  to  attach 
your  cultivator.  Line ‘up  your  plow  or  disc  harrow 
to  one  master  hitch  point,  and  GO. 

Traction  Booster  automatically  increases 
weight  on  the  drive  wheels  in  tough  spots.  Two- 
Clutch  Control  keeps  PTO  machines  running  after 
tractor  is  stopped — like  an  extra  engine. 

Be  first  in  the  field  and  first  home  at  night.  It’s 
quick  and  easy  with  an  Allis -Chalmers  CA . . .  the 
tractor  ahead  of  its  time. 

ENGINE  GOWER  does  it  all 


L  POWER  SHIFTS  drive  wheels  out  or  in. 

2.  BOOSTS  TRACTION  automatically. 

3*  Powers  harvesting  machines  stop-or-go 
with  TWO-CLUTCH  CONTROL. 

4.  Lifts  and  controls  mounted  implements. 

Controls  pulled  implements  hydraulically. 

A*  Drives  belt-powered  machines. 

Pulls  2-bottom  plow  or  equivalent  in 
toughest  soils. 


flUIS'CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  ♦  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  $.  A. 
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Crop  Driers  for  Farm  Lumber 


Farm-grown  lumber,  for  practical¬ 
ly  any  building  purpose,  can  be  sea¬ 
soned  rapidly  on  the  farm  by  put¬ 
ting  the  crop  drier  to  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  specialists  at  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
Wis.  A  practical  way  of  doing  this  at 
low  cost  has  been  developed  by  the 
laboratory’s  research  staff.  The 
scheme  was  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  at  a  logging  and  forestry 
show  held  recently  on  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
farm  near  Carpenter,  Ohio. 

All  that  is  needed  besides  the  crop 
drier  is  a  rough  wood  structure  built 
of  green  lumber  taken  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  dried  and  covered  with 
roofing  paper.  Design  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  varies  somewhat  according  to 
the  make  of  drier  available.  Essen¬ 
tially  it  consists  of  two  parts  —  a 
somewhat  funnel-like  square  air 
tunnel  through  which  hot  air  passes 
from  the  blower  to  the  lumber  pile, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pile, 
a  shedlike  structure  that  shunts  the 
air  back  through  the  pile.  The  lum¬ 
ber  pile  is  also  covered  with  roofing 
paper  to  prevent  escape  of  hot  air. 
The  structure  is  thus  in  effect,  a 
temporary  dry  kiln. 

The  Laboratory  undertook  the  re¬ 
search  in  order  to  overcome  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  encountered  by 
farmers  when  attempting  to  use  tim¬ 
ber  grown  on  their  own  woodlands. 
Lumber  piled  outdoors  takes  months 
to  dry  to  a  condition  suitable  for 
barns  and  sheds.  Outdoor  drying 
conditions,  moreover,  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States  cannot  bring  the 
moisture  content  of  lumber  low 
enough  to  make  it  suitable  for  use 
as  flooring  and  other  interior  wood¬ 
work  of  houses. 

Farmers  and  millmen  attending 
the  Ohio  demonstration  were  quick 
to  recognize  that  the  crop  drier  unit 


is  a  practical  and  economical  way  of 
preparing  lumber  for  use  soon  after 
it  is  cut.  A  small  commercial  dry  kiln 
calls  for  a  sizable  outlay  of  capital 
often  not  justified  for  occasional  sea¬ 
soning  of  small  quantities  of  lumber 
— say,  enough  for  a  house  or  barn;  | 
and  moreover,  conventional  kilns 
may  not  be  available  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  farmers  | 
have  crop  driers  that  are  used  only 
a  few  weeks  in  the  year  for  drying 
corn,  hay  and  other  field  crops;  and 
they  also  have  woodlots  with  mer¬ 
chantable  timber  or  lots  from  which 
lumber  could  be  obtained  for  their 
own  use. 

While  the  setup  for  drying  farm 
lumber  is  simple,  some  knowledge  of 
seasoning  is  necessary  to  avoid  dam¬ 
age  to  the  lumber  and  to  get  uni¬ 
form  drying.  The  pile  must  be  so 
built  as  to  permit  flow  of  air  past  all 
boards,  and  the  lumber  must  be 
tested  occasionally  during  a  drying 
run  by  means  of  short  boards,  called 
kiln  samples.  These  short  boards  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  pile, 
so  that  they  can  be  removed  for 
determining  moisture  cohtent. 

Different  species  of  wood  require 
different  seasoning  techniques.  For 
example,  some  species  dry  easily  and 
without  injury  from  fast  drying; 
others  must  be  dried  more  slowly. 
Some  should  first  be  air  seasoned  to 
get  most  of  the  free  moisture  out  of  , 
them  before  they  are  put  in  the  kiln. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
has  free  literature,  available  for ' 
farmers  and  small-mill  operators,  on 
these  aspects  of  seasoning.  While 
there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
the  techniques,  they  should  be 
understood  before  lumber  drying  is 
attempted.  Requests  for  information 
should  state  the  kind  of  crop  drier 
that  is  available,  so  that  suggestions 
for  design  of  the  air  tunnel  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  particular  case. 


This  is  the  completed  temporary  dry-kiln  structure  for  drying  lumber 
simply  and  economically  with  the  aid  of  a  farm  crop  drier.  The  frame  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  of  wood  to  be  dried,  then  sheathed  and  wrapped  with  roof¬ 
ing  paper  before  the  green  lumber  was  placed  within  it.  The  oil-fired  crop 
drier  stands  in  the  front  of  the  kiln  for  blowing  of  hot  air  through  the  en¬ 
closed  stacks  of  lumber. 
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BUSINESS  BITS 
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Rayner’s  Berry  Book  —  This  at¬ 
tractively  illustrated  44-page  cata¬ 
log  will  be  of  interest  to  every  home 
gardener  and  commercial  plant 
grower.  It  illustrates  and  describes 
all  the  leading  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  also  contains  consider¬ 
able  information  in  reference  to 
blueberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  vast  amount  of  information  on 
the  proper  method  of  planting  and 
caring  for  berries  and  the  selection 
of  the  right  varieties  for  various 
climates  and  localities.  This  infor¬ 
mation  which  has  been  prepared  by 
men  with  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  experience  in  berry  culture 
will  be  helpful  to  both  the  amateur 
gardener  and  the  professional  grow¬ 
er.  The  book  may  be  secured  without 
charge  by  writing  to  Rayner  Bros., 
Box  50,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

PaxjLTRY  Guide  —  This  48-page 
book,  published  by  Dr.  LeGear 
Medicine  Co.,  contains  thev  latest 
information  on  poultry  diseases  and 
advice  on  poultry  raising.  Over  50 
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disease  photographs  are  included 
with  the  text  matter  plus  articles  on 
Sanitation,  Feeding,  Breeding,  Man¬ 
agement,  Housing  and  many  others. 
Also  included  is  a  reference  chart  of 
poultry  diseases  for  looking  up 
specific  poultry  diseases.  A  free  copy 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  Dr.  LeGear 
Medicine  Company,  4161  Beck  Ave., 
St.  Louis  16,  Missouri. 


Grassland  Farming  —  “Treasure  j 
Farm”,  a  new  16  mm.  black  and  ; 
white  sound  film  made  by  Sinclair j 
Refining  Company,  is  the  story  of 
how  grassland  farming,  soil  conser- 1 
vation  and  good  farming  practices 
turned  out  “treasure”  from  the  fields  j 
of  a  rundown  farm.  The  story  is 
told  by  a  successful  farmer  who 
helps  his  neighbors  get  onto  their 
feet  on  a  farm  which  is  depleted  of 
fertility  and  barren  of  crops.  A  ro¬ 
mantic  thread  runs  through  the  plot, 
and  the  photography  shows  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  gradual  development  of 
the  farm  into  a  productive  enter¬ 
prise.  The  film  runs  for  45  minutes  j 
and  is  suitable  for  showing  in 
schools  and  at  Grange  and  4-H  meet¬ 
ings.  “Treasure  Farm”  is  available 
for  use  free  of  charge  from  its  pro¬ 
ducer,  Sinclair  Refining  Company, 
600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Power 

Loading 


DOZING 


MANURE  LOADING 


MOVES  GRAVEL 
DIRT,  REFUSE 


CLEARS  SNOW 


PLOWS  OUT  ROADS 
LANES 


with  a  MASSEY- HARRIS 
HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


Take  the  work  out  of  ordinary 
farm  chores  with  a  Massey- 
Harris  loader.  Handle  everything 
from  loading  spreaders  and  trucks 
to  removing  snow.  What’s  more, 
these  chores  are  easier  on  you  — 
there’s  less  lifting,  less  chance  for 
strain  or  overworked  muscles. 

Four  different  loaders  are  avail¬ 
able  for  Massey-Harris  tractors  — 
the  No.  40  for  the  Pony  —  No. 2 
for  the  Colt  and  Mustang  —  No.  5 
attaches  to  the  33  and  44  Row  Crop 
tractors  and  the  No.  10  attaches  to 
the  33,  44  and  55  Standard  Tread 
Models.  All  are  hydraulically  con¬ 
trolled  through  tne  Massey-Harris 
Depth-o-matic  System  and  include 
attachments  to  handle  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  work. 

Massey-Harris  Loaders  operate 
with  less  engine  horsepower.  Both 
lifting  rams  do  the  same  amount  of 
the  work  equalizing  the  strain  of 
lifting.  This  provides  better  load 
balance,  safer  operation  regardless 
of  off-center  distribution. 

Mighty  important  too,  is  the  fact 
that  Massey-Harris  Loaders  get 
under  the  load  and  lift.  Power  link¬ 


age  is  mounted  low  —  never  gets 
above  the  tractor  frame.  This  elim¬ 
inates  annoying  super  structure  and 
cables  .  .  .  provides  greater  leverage 
.  .  .  reduces  horsepower  require¬ 
ments  .  . .  and  gives  you  full  view  of 
the  work  you’re  doing. 

And  with  Massey-Harris  Depth- 
o-matic  hydraulic  system  full  power 
is  available  instantly. 

All  attachments  have  positive 
over-center  lock  which  can  be  trip¬ 
ped  at  any  height. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  Dealer 
for  complete  details.  He’ll  be  glad 
to  show  you  how  you  can  save  time 
and  money  with  a  Massey-Harris 
Front  End  Hydraulic  Loader.  The 
Massey-  H  arris  Company,  Quality' 
Ave.,  Dept.  A-40,  Racine,  Wis. 


In  the  field  or  on  the  road  Massey-Harris 
gears  helpyou  do  a  fast,  efficient  job  of  material 
moviag.  They're  big  capacity,  easy  handbag 
gears  built  for  tough  field  conditions  and  fast 
highway  speeds. 


/ftsfe  foMs&yJforr/s 


Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2 500  Authorized  Dealers 


•  Full  360'  swivel 
•  Fast-cutting  pla- 
nerchain 

#  Narrow  guide  bar 
•  Finger-tip  controls 
•  Automatic  clutch 
•  Rewind  starter 
•  Automatic  chain  oiler 


IREED-PRENTICE  CORP. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


The  BANTAM  weighs  only 
32  lbs.  with  an  18“  guide 
bar. 


DESIGNED  FOR 
EFFICIENT  PULPWOOD 
AND  FARM 
WOODLOT  CUTTING 


Write  for  Free  Circular 


The  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 
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From  Gutter  to  Spreader 

Without 


Direct  Delivery  AUTOMATIC  BARN  CLEANER 

PATENTED  AND  PATENTS  PENDING 

Jamesway’s  new  Direct  Delivery  action  ends  your  barn  cleaning  drudgery 
forever!  No  matter  what  size  herd  or  kind  of  building,  famous  Jamesway 
chainless  shuttle  action  takes  the  load  from  gutter  to  spreader  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous,  easy,  push-pull  action  .  .  .  moves  it  all  the  way  without  troublesome 
chains,  gears  or  sprockets  to  break  or  wear  out  with  heavy  replacement  cost. 
No  corners  to  turn,  either,  with  the  new  Direct  Delivery  cleaner. 


Easy  to  Install  THIS  WINTER 

Flawless  operation  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  For  the  Jamesway  Direct  Delivery 
Cleaner  is  as  easy  to  install  as  it  is  simple 
to  service.  And  there  are  no  elevator  pits 
to  dig  or  keep  clean  ...  no  expensive  out¬ 
side  installation  work  of  any  kind!  Pat¬ 
ented  and  proved  shuttle  action  simply 
extends  right  out  to  the  spreader  WITH¬ 
OUT  chains  ...  no  separate  elevator 
equipment  is  needed.  Takes  all  the  work 
off  your  hands.  Does  the  job  easily, 
quickly,  thoroughly. 

Cuts  Chore  Time 

Think  of  it!  Jamesway  automatic  barn 
cleaning  saves  up  to  two  hours  of  chore 
time  every  day  .  .  .  saves  tons  of  Back- 
breaking  lifting.  Shuttle  action  with  fold¬ 
ing  paddles  does  the  job  in  minutes  .  .  . 
scrapes  gutters  shining  clean! 

Works  For  You  Every  Day  of  the  Year 

Unlike  other  more  expensive  equipment  a 
Jamesway  Direct  Delivery  barn  cleaner 
works  for  you  every  day  of  the  year  .  .  . 
not  just  a  few  days  a  season.  Order  yours 
now.  Your  Jamesway  Dealer  is  the  man 
to  see! 


This  new  development  on  the  Jamesway  Direct  De¬ 
livery  bar  permits  simple  “elbow  action"  .  .  .  lets 
famous  shuttle  action  push  the  load  all  the  way  to 
the  spreader.  - — 


Enjoy  Time  Savings  NOW 

Don’t  wait  for  warm  weather.  A 
Direct  Delivery  is  easy  to  install 
right  in  mid-winter.  Start  saving 
time  and  drudgery  now.  Save  on 
maintenance,  too.  Fewer  parts,  rug¬ 
ged  construction  assure  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  Repair  and 
replacement  parts  alone  on  a  con¬ 
ventional  cleaner  can  easily  equal 
the  entire  cost  of  a  new  Jamesway. 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Barn,  Poultry  and  Hog  Equipment  .  .  . 
Barn  Cleaners,  Incubators,  Ventilation  and  Mechanical  Poultry  Feeders 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-153  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  book,  "Better  Barns  at  Less  Cost.” 

Name . . . „ . 

Town  . R.F.D . 

County  . State  . 

I  would  also  like  additional  information  on  the  Jamesway  time- 
saving  equipment  checked  below 


FREE 


□  Ventilation  □  Water  cups 


□  Feed  trucks  Q  Stalls  and  stanchions  Q  Barn  cleaner 
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The  Rise  and  Fall 

of  Pineapple  Cheese 


The  article,  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  October  4, 
1952,  telling  of  the  origin  of  pine¬ 
apple  cheese  in  this  country,  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  much,  because  the 
man  who  originated  it,  Lewis  M. 
Norton,  was  my  grandfather.  Mrs. 
Nellie  K.  Wadhams,  who  wrote  the 
article,  speaks  of  the  members  of 
her  family,  the  Kimberlys,  who 
worked  for  my  grandfather  on  the 
farm,  and  in  cheese  making.  Her 
great  -  uncle,  Sherman  Kimberly, 
lived  with  the  family  for  years,  and 
grew  up  with  my  father,  Edward 
Norton. 

The  making  of  pineapple  cheese 
began  in  1808.  Lewis  M.  Norton,  of 
Goshen,  Conn.,  was  24  years  old  at 
this  time.  His  uncle,  Birdsey  Norton, 
carried  on  quite  a  large  mercantile 
business,  mainly  selling  the  large 
Goshen  cheese,  although  tradition 
says  that  rum  also  played  a  part  in 
this  business.  As  it  happened,  Bird¬ 
sey  Norton,  returning  from  one  of 
his  trips  to  New  York,  brought  back 
a  piece  of  pineapple  cheese  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland  and  gave  his 
nephew,  Lewis,  a  piece  of  the  rind, 
indented  like  a  pineapple.  This 
nephew,  with  typical  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity,  began  to  wonder  if  the  milk 
from  his  dairy  could  not  be  utilized 
in  making  this  cheese. 

The  process  he  worked  out  was 
entirely  different  from  the  way  the 
cheese  was  made  in  Holland.  The 
cheese  curd  was  placed  in  heavy 
cotton  bags,  shaped  to  a  sharp  point. 
These  bags  were  placed  in  presses, 
hollowed  out  to  the  shape  of  a  pine¬ 
apple,  and  left  overnight  under 
pressure.  The  next  day,  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  molds,  trimmed,  and 
put  into  nets  that  terminated  in  a 
large  loop  at  the  top  and  tied  tight¬ 
ly  at  the  bottom.  These  netted 
cheeses  were  first  plunged  into  very 
hot  water,  then  into  cold,  and  finally 
hung  up  for  days.  After  this,  they 
were  taken  from  the  nets  and  placed 
on  shelves  to  mature.  Each  one 
weighed  approximately  six  pounds 
when  ready  for  the  market.  These 
were  the  first  American  pineapple 
cheeses. 

When  placed  on  the  New  York 
market  Lewis  M.  Norton’s  new 
cheese  became  so  popular,  he  had 
the  process  patented  in  1816.  The 
original  patent  still  exists,  signed 
personally  by  James  Monroe,  then 
president  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  business  continued  to  expand, 
milk  was  brought  from  neighbors; 
until  1844  the  work  was  all  done  in 
the  Norton  home.  Then,  one  of  Mr. 
Norton’s  daughters-in-law  suggested 
that,  if  the  milk  was  made  into  curds 
by  the  farmers,  it  would  simplify 
matters.  So  in  1845,  my  grandfather 
built  a  small  factory  adjacent  to  his 
home.  This  was  the  first  cheese-fac¬ 
tory  in  the  United  States.  Later, 
Robert  Norton,  L.  M.  Norton’s  son, 
started  another  factory  in  what  was 


then  Rushford,  N.  Y.  This  factory 
was  afterward  moved  to  Attica, 
N.  Y. 

In  the  Goshen,  Conn.,  factory, 
after  1845,  the  cheeses  were  made 
from  curds  purchased  from  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Every  day,  except  Sunday,  a 
large  wagon,  sent  out  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  circulated  among  the  farms, 
picking  up  the  large  curds  (carefully 
tied  in  cheesecloth)  that  had  been 
made  in  the  farmers’  homes.  The 
wagon  was  known  by  every  one  as 
“the  curd  wagon.”  Thus  the  business 
went  onto  a  factory  basis.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  say  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  industry,  payment  to 
the  farmers  for  milk  was  made  but 
once  a  year  for  the  entire  season. 

Lewis  M.  Norton  died  in  1860  but 
for  years  he  had  given  over  the 
care  of  the  business  to  my  father, 
Edward  Norton.  Later  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  sons,  Walbert  W.  and 
Edward  M.  Norton.  It  continued  to 
grow  and  the  factory  was  enlarged 
more  than  once.  After  1883  the  milk 
was  brought  to  the  factory,  weighed 
and  tested.  The  “curd  wagon”  was 
no  more  and  the  whole  process  was 
conducted  in  the  factory. 

This  went  on  for  years.  Perhaps 
the  peak  of  the  pineapple  cheese 
output  was  reached  in  1889.  By  this 
time  they  were  making  the  cheese  in 
three  sizes — large,  medium  and  small; 
the  large  weighing  approximately  six 
pounds;  medium  four  pounds;  small 
two  pounds. 

After  1889,  the  quantity  of  these 
cheeses  continued  to  decrease.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  New  York  law, 
doing  away  with  free  lunches  in  the 
taverns,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this.  Before  that,  the  better  tavern 
always  had  a  pineapple  cheese  ready 
for  its  patrons,  with  a  cheese  scoop 
provided.  Every  large  box,  contain¬ 
ing  four  to  six  cheeses,  was  shipped 
with  a  free  scoop. 

For  over  95  years  the  pineapple 
cheese  was  made  in  Goshen,  Conn. 
But,  as  the  business  decreased  and 
the  price  of  milk  rose  higher  and 
higher,  it  became  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  In  1904,  W.  W.  Norton  took 
the  machinery  to  a  factory  he  had 
purchased  near  Rome,  N.  Y.  A  few 
years  later,  this  factoi’y  burned  to 
the  ground  with  all  its  contents. 

The  Robert  Norton  factory,  in 
Attica,  N.  Y.,  continued  to  make 
cheese  for  some  years,  but  was 
finally  sold  to  the  Kraft  Company.  I 
do  not  believe  they  make  this  par¬ 
ticular  cheese  now. 

Lewis  M.  Norton  was  typical  in 
many  ways  of  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  of  his  day.  He  was  inventive, 
always  seeking  a  better  way  to  do 
things.  Perhaps,  more  of  a  Puritan 
than  the  typical  Yankee,  he  was  very 
strict  toward  what  he  considered 
wrong,  but  withal  tenderhearted  and 
helpful.  He  was  one  of  the  “little 
people”  who  helped  to  build  our 
country.  Anna  Norton  Decker 


This  attractive  Holstein  cow,  Vanlure  Posch  Wayne  Boon,  recently  nomin¬ 
ated  for  All-American  honors,  was  first-prize  three-year  old  and  grand 
champion  Holstein  at  the  1952  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  She  is  owned  by 
Joseph  Hook  and  Herman  Ginder,  Jr.,  of  Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm 
in  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  As  a  two-year  old  she  produced  12,251 
pounds  of  3.8  per  cent  milk  and,  as  a  three-year  old,  she  made  13,439  pounds 
milk  and  519.9  pounds  fat  in  305  days  on  twice-a-day  milking. 
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-H  Winners 


AT  CHICAGO 


a 

Phyllis  Parks,  Wayland ,  N.  Y.,  a  na¬ 
tional  Frozen  Foods  winner  of  $300 
Inter  nationalHarv  ester  Co.  scholar  ship 


Arlene  Landis,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  a 
national  winner  of  $300  Montgomery 
Ward  scholarship  in  Record  Keeping. 


Milton  Dufel,  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  ( center )  stands  to  right  of  Flarvey  Firestone  with 
the  other  seven  national  4 -H  Soil  Saving  Contest  winners.  All  these  hoys  got 
$300  college  scholarships  from  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 


Ralph  Young,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  (left)  and  Willis  Conrad,  Belle  Mead, 
J.  (lower  right)  were  two  of  the  national  winners  of  Lederle  scholarships 
1  in  4 -H  Dairy  Achievement. 

January  17,  1953 


State  winners  in  Westinghouse  4 -H  Farm  Electric  program  were  (insets) 
Harriet  Adams,  Avella,  Pa.,  and  William  Lawton,  Bradford,  R.  I.,  and  l.  to 
r.,  Duane  Sweet,  Oakdale,  Conn.,  Rupert  Chamberlin,  Barton,  Vt.,  Clayton 
Bean,  Lisbon,  N.  Ft.,  Thomas  Porteus,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .,  William  Aurnhammer , 
Jr.,  Granby,  Mass.,  and  Percy  Cunningham,  Jr.,  No.  Whitefield,  Maine. 


You  get  more  for  your  money  when  you  buy  Armour’s  High  Analy¬ 
sis  fertilizers.  There’s  more  plant  food,  more  real  growing  energy  in 
every  bag.  You  get  the  biggest,  best  looking  yields  you  ever  had— 
plus  bigger  profits,  too. 


BIG  CROP’ 

RBRTIUZtRS 

\  Make 

\  tvery  Acre 
\  Do  Its 

I  \  Best 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armour’s  HIGH  ANALYSIS 
Cuts  Hauling  Costs 
Saves  on  Storage  Space 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 
in  the  Field 


Be  Wise!  Order  Early! 

Be  sure  free-flowing  Armour’s  is  on  hand  when 
you  need  it.  Order  now.  Prompt  delivery  may 
be  difficult  on  late  orders. 


How  to  build  a  barn 
your  grandson  will  be  proud  of 


•  Rilco  barns  stand  proudly  for 
generations  with  little  mainte¬ 
nance.  That’s  because  they’re 
engineered  for  strength  and  wind 
resistance.  The  roof  of  a  Rilco 
barn  doesn’t  sag  or  buckle  out 
of  shape.  Interior  space  is  com¬ 
pletely  post-free  and  easier  to 


This  Rilco  Type  4  barn  is  built  with  rafters  that  are 
continuous  from  plate  to  ridge.  Sleek,  modern, 
far  stronger  than  ordinary  barns. 


work  in.  Make  certain  the  Rilco 
trade  mark  is  branded  on  every 
rafter  you  buy.  Then  you’ll  have 
the  finest  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir 
permanently  bonded  with  water¬ 
proof  resorcinol  glue  to  withstand 
extreme  moisture  conditions. 

Rilco  glued-laminated  wood 
rafters  are  delivered  cut 
to  shape,  drilled  for  stur¬ 
dy  connection  hardware 
furnished  .  .  .  ready  for 
fast,  labor-saving  erec¬ 
tion.  They’re  available 
in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
spans  for  loose  housing 
and  stanchion  barns,  ma¬ 
chine  sheds  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Ask  your 
lumber  dealer  about  the 
type  best  suited  for  your 
needs  or  send  us  coupon 
for  details. 


yet 


RILED 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 
"WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOD! 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

PLEASE  SEND  FREE  INFORMATION  ON: 

□  TWO  STORY  BARNS  □  POULTRY  HOUSES 

□  ONE  STORY  BARNS  □  BROODER  HOUSES 

□  MACHINE  SHEDS 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ _ _ 

City _ _  Zone _ State _ _ 


i 
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\ 
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crop  insurance  will  be  approved  by 
Congress  this  year. 


*  * 


The  83rd  Congress  is  now  under 
way  and,  before  it  makes  way  for 
the  84th  Congress  just  two  years 
from  now,  the  lawmakers  must  pass 
on  the  merits  of  most  farm  programs. 
In  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  the  attention  of 
the  legislators  will  be  fastened  much 
more  on  last  month’s  farm  price  re¬ 
port  than  on  more  long-range  issues. 

The  December  30  report  showed 
farm  prices  taking  their  biggest  drop 
in  the  mid-November  to  mid-De¬ 
cember  period  than  in  any  month  in 
recent  years.  Led  by  declines  in 
cattle,  cotton,  eggs,  hogs  and  milk, 
average  U.  S.  farm  prices  dropped 
three  per  cent  during  the  month,  and 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  more 
than  two  years.  The  average  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  which  caused  the  parity  ratio 
to  drop  the  same  three  per  cent. 
In  mid-December  the  parity  ratio — 
the  measure  of  the  actual  purchasing 
power  oi  farm  products — showed  the 
U.  S.  farmer  to  be  getting  96  per  cent 
of  parity,  the  lowest  since  April  1950. 

This  report  was  gloomy  news  for 
the  incoming  Congress.  -House  farm 
leaders  proposed  an  investigation-  as 
to  why  retail  beef  prices  have  not 
dropped  when  farm  prices  of  cattle 
have  sagged.  If  the  probe  is  under¬ 
taken — and  it  appears  that  it  will  be, 
this  would  be  the  third  year  out  of 
the  past  four  in  which  such  hearings 
have  been  held.  They  have  never 
produced  any  evidence  on  which 
anybody  could  propose  a  law  or  take 
any  specific  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  also*  revealed  that  of 
every  dollar  the  consumer  spent  in 
mid-December  for  farm  products,  54 
cents  went  to  people  who  handle  the 
foods  after  they  leave  the  farm,  and 
only  46  cents  went  to  the  farmers. 
During  the  war,  the  farmers  at  one 
point  were  getting  the  54  cents,  and 
the  46  cents  were  divided  up  among 
the  people  who  handle  the  farm-pro¬ 
duced  foods  after  they  leave  the 
farm.  Even  as  late  as  December  1951, 
farmers  were  getting  49  cents  out  of 
each  consumer  dollar  spent  for  food. 

The  Department  attributed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  costs  between  farmer  and. 
consumer  to  higher  wages  paid  out 
by  transportation  agencies,  process¬ 
ors  and  sellers.  Back  during  previous 
hearings  on  the  shrinking  farmer 
share  of  the  consumers’  dollar,  both 
Senate  and  House  Committees  were 
given  similar  explanations  by  food 
handlers. 

Congressional  farm  leaders  inter¬ 
viewed  about  legislative  prospects  on 
the  farm  front  continued  to  split 
along  the  same  lines  so  evident  in 
previous  Congresses. 

There  are  still  the  unbroken  ranks 
of  legislators  favoring  high-level 
fixed  price  supports.  There  are  still 
the  same  ranks  -of  those  favoring 
flexible  price  supports.  Farm  leaders 
in  the  House  remain  committed  to 
high-level  supports,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Senate  continue  to  favor 
the  flexible  type.  Both  sides  agree 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  almost  all  of  the  USDA  ap¬ 
pointments  bring  the  administration 
solidly  behind  flexible  supports. 

A  symptom  was  the  near-revolt  in 
New  York  staged  in  late  December 
by  Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.D.), 
who  threatened  to  vote  against  con¬ 
firmation  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
designate,  Ezra  Benson,  but  later  re¬ 
versed  that  stand  when  Benson  said 
he  would  “review”  his  convictions  on 
the  subject  of  price  supports.  The 
Young  move-  was  not  the  first  and 
will  not  be  the .  last  in  a  strategy 
aimed  by  advocates  of  high  support 
levels  to  force  the  #  administration 
around  to  their  way  of  thinking. 

This  battle  over  price  support 
levels  will  be  the  top  farm  struggle 
in  this  Congress,  although  a  conclu¬ 
sion  will  undoubtedly  be  delayed 
until  1954.  Mandatory  price  supports 
for  the  basic  farm  commodities  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity  are  on  the  law 
books  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
nobody  will  try  very  hard  to  disturb 
them.  The  real  struggle  will  be  over 
whether  to  allow  the  Anderson  75-90 
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per  cent  flexible  supports  to  come 
automatically  into  effect  at  the  end 
of  1954,  or  to  extend  straight  90  per 
cent  for  another  period. 

Part  of  the  strategy  of  the  high 
price  support  bloc  will  be  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  its  new  leaders  to  engage 
in  price  support  activities  at  90  per 
cent  of  parity  on  farm  products  for 
which  these  supports  are  not  manda¬ 
tory  under  law.  There  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  from  Congress  to 
force  supports  on  perishables,  now 
that  Secretary  Brannan  and  his  con¬ 
troversial  production-payments  plan 
are  both  out  of  the  way.  Most  farm 
bloc  leaders  refuse  to  predict  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  fight,  but  all  agree  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch. 

Another  battle,  and  this  one  will 
in  all  probability  be  settled  this  year, 
concerns  the  equally  controversial 
agricultural  conservation  payments 
program.  Many  want  this  program 
of  payments  to  farmers  cut  down. 
Some  want  it  cut  out  entirely.  A 
great  many  want  it  to  be  removed 
from  the  Productiton  and  Marketing 
Administration  and  placed  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  SCS  ad¬ 
ministers  the  soil  program  involving 
technical  aid  to  farmers,  but  no  pay¬ 
ments.  The  newly-appointed  USDA 
officials  are  not  on  record  on  this 
controversy,  and  at  least  a  majority 
of  Congressmen  concerned  did  not 
know  what  recommendations  the 
new  officials  would  give. 

The  crop  insurance  program  also 
comes  up  for  a  complete  review  this 
year,  with  a  special  law  permitting 
the  experimental  program  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  a  specified  number  of 
counties  each  year  set  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  1953.  Unless  a  new  law 
permits  further  expansion,  crop  in¬ 
surance  cannot  be  offered  in  1954 
and  following  years  in  more  counties 
than  in  1953. 

Most  Congressional  farm  leaders 
expect  that  further  expansion  of 


Bars  on  imports  of  foreign  dairy- 
products  were  termed  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  U.  S.  dairy  farmers 
by  a  spokesman  for  dairymen  as  the 
new  year  began,  following  bitter 
attacks  by  President  Harry  Truman 
on  the  ban. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  said  in  Washington  this  month 
that  imports  must  be  controlled  and 
the  problem  of  imitation  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  must  be  solved  if  the  dairy 
farmer  is  to  avoid  disaster.  The  Hol¬ 
man  statement  followed  administra¬ 
tion  action  in  (a)  invoking  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  keep  out  foreign  dairy 
products,  and  (b)  strongly  opposing 
continuation  of  the  legal  authority 
under  which  the  step  was  taken. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
.  had  to  resume  butter  buying  to  sup¬ 
port  sagging  prices  in  November,  as 
well  as  some  cheese  later.  Foreign 
butter  has  been  barred  from  the  U.S., 
but  increasing  quantities  of  dried 
whole  milk,  buttermilk  and  dried 
cream  have  been  shipped  into  this 
country,  while  domestic  prices  have 
been  dropping.  On  December  30  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  in¬ 
voked  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  in  order  to  cut  down 
on  early-1953  imports.  This  law  di¬ 
rects  that  dairy  product  imports  be 
slashed  when  they  become  so  large 
as  to  interfere  with  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  prices  and  price  supports.  On 
the  following  day,  President  Truman 
said  that  Brannan  had  been  forced 
by  a  “thoroughly  objectionable”  law 
to  take  the  action,  and  said  that  it 
would  cause  a  drop  in  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  by  foreign  nations  which  would, 
in  turn,  force  them  to  cut  their  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  products  of  U.  S.  farms. 
Meanwhile,  an  important  dairy  na¬ 
tion,  the  Netherlands,  immediately 
retaliated  by  cutting  its  purchases 
of  U.  S.  flour  by  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

Charles  Holman,  in  his  statement, 
termed  the  ban  necessary  if  dairy 
farmers’  income  is  to  be  kept  at  satis¬ 
factory  levels  in  1953.  He  was  also 
much  disturbed  about  inroads  of  imi¬ 
tation  dairy  products  into  the  milk 
market. 

“Imitation  dairy  products  in  the 
form  of  oleomargarine,  imitation  ice 


Paints  and  Paint  Mixtures 


In  one  of  your  recent  Farm  Work 
Shop  columns  ithere  was  a  barn  paint 
formula  that  I  am  interested  in.  It 
refers  to  Venetian  red  powder.  This 
brings  to  mind  an  old  paint  bed  on 
our  farm.  What  can  I  use  to  mix 
with  this  to  make  a  usable  mixture? 

New  York  h.  b. 

Most  red  pigments  owe  their  color 
(to  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide.  In¬ 
dian  red  is  almost  pure  ferric  oxide; 
Venetian  red  consists  of  ferric  oxide 
and  a  large  proportion  of  calcium 
sulphate,  calcium  carbonate  or  com¬ 
plex  silicates.  Yellow  pigments  in¬ 
clude  chrome  yellows  and  yellow 
ochers.  Yellow  ochers  are  natural 
earths  colored  with  hydrated  -ferric 
oxide  or  similar  mixtures  produced 
artificially. 

Brown  pigments  include  raw 
sienna,  raw  and  burnt  umber  which 
are  natural  earths  high  in  silica, 


colored  with  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese. 

Some  of  the  colored  pigments 
which  are  valuable  as  body  pigments 
include  red  lead,  and  Americ^i 
sublimed  blue  lead  and  American 
vermilion.  These  are  used  in  paints 
designed  to  keep  iron  from  rusting. 

Venetian  red  and  red  iron  oxide, 
both  comparatively  cheap,  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  body  pigments  in  dull 
red  paints.  Venetian  red  and  yellow 
oc'her  are  commonly  used  for  brick- 
red  pigments  and  come  in  dry  or 
paste  form. 

The  liquid  or  vehicle  used  in  out¬ 
side  paints  is  usually  raw  linseed 
oil  with  a  little  turpentine  as  thinner 
and  some  liquid  drier.  For  durable 
house  paint  there  should  not  be  less 
than  65  per  cent  pigments  and  not 
over  35  per  cent  liquid  by  weight. 

Linseed  oil  is  valuable  as  a  vehicle 


cream  and  filled  (canned)  milk  have 
cut  seriously  into  dairy  product  sales,” 
he  said.  “Unless  the  trend  is  reversed 
or  slowed  down,  it  eventually  will 
cut  heavily  into  dairymen’s  pockets 
and  shrink  'milk  supplies.” 

Holman  forecast  huge  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  butter  in 
1953  and  predicted  that  consumers 
would  use  six  per  cent  less  than  in 
1952,  when  they  in  turn  used  over 
six  per  cent  less  than  in  1951. 


The  National  Production  Authority 
has  raised  the  second  quarter  1953 
allotments  of  steel  for  the  making  of 
farm  machinery  from  376,601  tons  in 
the  current  quarter  to  593,722  tons, 
plus  a  special  allotment  of  8,000 
additional  tons. 

Allotments  of  copper  (8,904,000 
pounds)  and  aluminum  (11,123,000 
pounds)  for  the  second  quarter  are 
below  the  current  quarter’s  9,809,000 
pounds  and  13,806,000  pounds  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  get  6,435,313  tons  of 
steel  in  the  second  quarter  to  parcel 
out  for  farm  construction,  compared 
to  5,739,189  tons  in  the  first  quarter; 
405,771,000  pounds  of  copper,  com¬ 
pared  to  416,661,000  pounds;  and 
297,107,000  pounds  of  aluminum 
compared  to  319,892,000  pounds. 

The  export  subsidy  program  has 
operated  principally  on  apples  and 
certain  other  fruits,  and  involves 
using  custom  receipts  funds  to  sub¬ 
sidize  exports  when  these  commodi¬ 
ties  are  in  surplus  supply.  All  of 
which  permits  sale  of  our  fruit  and 
other  perishables  abroad  at  lower 
prices  thus  providing  tough  compe¬ 
tition  when  other  nations  try  to  sell 
competitive  products  in  international 
trade. 


*  * 
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A.  C.  Cook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reveals  that  although 
1,649,906  farms  in  the  48  States  — 
one  out  of  every  three  • —  produce 
potatoes,  5,078  farms,  or  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  produce  42  per 
cent  of  the  actual  potatoes  grown. 
This  minority  of  farms  averages  50 
acres,  while  overall  potato  farm 
acreage  averages  one  acre  per  farm. 
The  heavier  production  is  not  only 
due  to  larger  acreage;  a  good  deal 
of  the  credit  goes  to  better  farming 
methods.  Harry  Lando 


because,  when  it  is  exposed  to  air, 
it  changes  from  a  liquid  to  a  trans¬ 
parent  flexible  solid,  and  thus  binds 
the  pigments  together. 

The  most  commonly  recommended 
paint  for  farm  machinery  is  a  base 
coat  of  red  lead  primer  and  a  second 
coat  of  either  red  lead,  or  red  lead 
tinted  dai'k  green,  maroon  or  black. 
A  simple  formula  for  home-mixed 
red  lead  paint  is  as  follows:  First 
step — -dry  red  lead,  4  cups  (5  lbs); 
raw  linseed  oil,  1  cup;  mix  well,  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Then,  the  second 
step — add  raw  linseed  oil,  1  cup; 
gum  terpentine,  %  cup;  and  liquid 
dryer,  %  cup.  If  blue  lead  metal 
paint  is  desired,  substitute  three  cups 
blue  lead  for  four  cups  of  red  lead. 

In  order  to  know  the  composition 
of  your  paint  bed,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  samples  analyzed.  With¬ 
out  a  chemical  analysis  it  would  be 
impossible  to  know  if  the  earth  was 
good  for  pigment.  D.  E.  Waite 


New  Burpee  Flowers  for  1953 
Left,  Giant  Hybrid  Zinnia,  Eskimo,  a 
large  white  flowered  zinnia  with  five 
inch  blooms;  below,  Giant  Fluffy  Asters, 
in  blue,  crimson,  purple,  rose  and  white; 
right,  the  General  MacArthur  Sweet 
Pea,  noted  for  its  long  stems  and  deep 
crimson  color. 
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more  people  buy  chevrolets 

than  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 


Entirely  New  Styling 

Chevrolet’s  lower  in  height,  with  long, 
flowing,  smoothly  rounded  lines  to  give 
you  the  ijewest  look  in  cars!  Beautiful  new 
interiors  are  richer,  roomier — color- 
matched  to  the  exterior  finish. 

Entirely  New  Power 

New  115-h.p.  high-compression  "Blue- 
Flame"  valve-in-head  engine  with 
Powerglide*  models.  Advanced  108-h.p. 
high-compression  valve-in-head  "Thrift- 
King”  engine  with  gearshift  models. 

Entirely  New  Powerglide* 


New  automatic  starting  and  passing 
range  gives  you  flashing  getaway  from 


a  standing  start,  greater  passing  ability 
in  city  driving.  Gasoline  consumption  is 
substantially  reduced! 

Entirely  New  Economy 

You  go  much  farther  on  every  gallon  of 
gasoline!  You  save  with  greater  over-all 
economy  of  operation  and  upkeep!  And, 
again  in  1953,  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest- 
priced  line  in  the  low-price  field. 

Entirely  New  Safety 

Greater  ease  and  safety  of  control. 
Greater  visibility  with  a  new,  one-piece 
curved  windshield.  Finer,  smoother  brakes. 
It's  the  safest  Chevrolet  you  ever  drove! 


Entirely  New  Durability 

Beneath  the  brilliant  new  beauty  is 
heavier,  stronger,  more  rigid  construc¬ 
tion.  This  means  even  longer  life  for  a 
car  always  famous  for  durability  and 
dependability! 

Entirely  New  Power  Steering 

You  park  and  steer  with  finger-tip  ease, 
yet  you  retain  the  familiar  feel  of  the 
road.  Optional  at  extra  cost,  it’s  exclu¬ 
sive  to  Chevrolet  in  its  field. 

*Combination  of  Powerglide  automatic  transmission 
and  11 5-h.p.  "Blue-Flame”  engine  optional  on  "Two- 
Ten”  and  Bel  Air  models  at  extra  cost.  (Continuation 
of  standard  equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent 
on  availability  of  material.)  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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CROPS! 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  you  get  the  V-C  Fertilizers  you  need 
to  produce  bigger  yields  of  better  quality  crops  in  1953.  V-C  Fertilizers 
are  the  choice  of  good  farmers  everywhere.  There  is  a  big  and  growing 
demand  for  these  better  fertilizers.  You  can  help  your  V-C  Agent  to 
supply  your  needs,  by  placing  your  order  NOW!  Under  present 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  get  extra  labor  and  transportation  to  fill 
a  lot  of  late  orders.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Buy  your  V-C  Fertilizers 
now  and  accept  delivery  during  the  winter  months.  V-C  Fertilizers 
stay  in  excellent  condition  when  properly  stored  in  a 
dry  place.  Don’t  wait . . .  you  may  be 
late!  Place  your  order  today! 


Famous  for  Crop-Producing  Power 
and  Easy-Drilling  Quality! 


Each  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mel¬ 
low  blend  of  V-C’s  better  plant 
foods,  scientifically  balanced  to 
supply  the  negds  of  the  crop  for 
which  it  is  recommended. 


*  Every  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer 
has  behind  it  the  research,  skill, 
experience  and  resources  of  a 
national  organization  that  has 
manufactured  many  millions  of 
tons  of  fertilizers. 

For  nearly  60  years,  V-C  fac¬ 
tory  experts,  chemists  and  agron¬ 
omists  have  been  constantly  at 
work  improving  the  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power  and  easy- drilling 
quality  of  V-C  Fertilizers. 


Place  your  order  for  V-C  Fertil¬ 
izer  today.  See  what  a  big  difference 
this  better  fertilizer  makes  in  your 
yields  and  your  profits! 


■T-sei 


Get  rid  of  RATS  end  mice  this  easy  way 


Simply  put  Black  Leaf®  Warfarin 
Rat  Killer  Bait  in  protected  places 
where  rats  and  mice  can  consume 
it  regularly.  They  like  it  and  liter¬ 
ally  eat  themselves  to  death.  Be¬ 
cause  other  rodents  are  not  warned, 
entire  colonies  are  easily  destroyed. 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer 


Bait  is  the  amazing  new  rodenticide 
—  WARFARIN  —  machine-mixed 
with  special  bait  material  that  never 
becomes  rancid.  It’s  ready  to  use. 
Get  it  today  and  get  rid  of  rats 
and  mice  the  easy  way.  Full  di¬ 
rections  on  package.  Sold  at  drug, 
hardware  and  farm  supply  stores. 


Crop  Rotation 


(Continued  from  Page  34) 
was  used.  Magnesium  is  held  very 
strongly  by  the  clay  material  in  the 
soil.  Under  certain  rainfall  con¬ 
ditions  and  through  leaching,  mag¬ 
nesium  deficiency  frequently  is  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  in  crop  production.  A 
crop  rotation  in  which  fresh  organic 
matter,  carrying  magnesium,  is 
steadily  decomposing  in  the  soil,  off- 
i  sets  this  condition. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  trace 
elements.  Boron  leaches  from  the 
soil  readily.  An  instance  of  zinc  de¬ 
ficiency  has  already  been  described. 
To  have  these  elements  associated 
with  the  decomposing  organic  matter 
of  the  soil  is  practically  a  guarantee 
that  these  deficiencies  will  not  be  a 
disturbing  factor  in  plant  growth. 

Holding  Water  With  Organic  Matter 

In  a  humid  region,  soils  in  the 
natural  state  possess  vegetative 
j  growth  practically  all  the  year.  A 
I  lesson  from  this  should  be  taken  in 
our  crop  rotation  system.  In  most 
sections  it  is  possible  to  have  some 
plant  growing  in  the  soil  almost  all 
year.  These  plants  increase  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  content  and  the  life  of 
the  soil. 

Water  moves  through  the  soil  and 
establishes  the  water  table  found  at 
i  various  levels  in  the  soil;  this  water 
carries  with  it  soluble  ions.  Leaching 
can  be  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  good 
l  if  it  carries  away  those  elements  not 
needed  by  the  plant  which  may  even 
be  toxic  to  it.  It  is  bad  if  it  removes 
those  nutrients  needed  by  the  plant. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  leaching  of  plant 
nutrients;  this  can  be  serious  on 
sandy  soils  where  plants  are  not 
growing.  The  leaching  of  plant  nu¬ 
trients  from  the  soil  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  having  them  absorbed  by 
a  growing  plant,  however,  so  the  crop 
rotation  system  should  be  inter- 
planted  with  winter  protective  cover 
crops  and  summer  catch  crops. 

Applying  large  amounts  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  organic  matter  in¬ 
creases  microbiological  '  activity  in 
the  soil.  Available,  too,  is  the  residue 
from  the  corn  crop  which  is  very 
high  in  lignin  and  carbohydrates. 
This  is  different  from  leguminous  de¬ 
bris  and  also  from  highly  fertilized 
tomato  plants.  The  organic  matter 
[from  decomposing  tomato  vines  ac¬ 
tually  amounts  to  a  very  high  ni¬ 
trogen  material  which  definitely  in¬ 
fluences  the  nitrogen-carbon  ratio  in 
the  soil;  that  is,  it  lowers  it  to  a 
more  desirable  content  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  standpoint. 

A  Specific  Crop  Rotation 

Crop  rotation  systems  with  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  under  study  for  more 
than  15  years.  Several  crop  rotation 
systems  that  have  been  studied  have 
been  based  upon  the  type  of  soil, 
type  of  farm,  farm  equipment  and 
location  in  reference  to  markets. 
This  particular  rotation  of  tomatoes, 
grain  and  legumes,  then  corn  was 
started  some  years  ago  on  soil 
classified  as  a  Delanco  sandy  loam; 
the  soil  is  underlain  by  clay  between 
approximately  the  36-  and  42-inch 
depth,  and  with  sand  and  gravel 
below  this  depth.  The  soil  has  the 
power  to  hold  (according  to  labora¬ 
tory  methods)  about  four  million 
pounds  of  water  per  acre,  an  amount 
seldom,  if  ever,  realized,  however. 
This  soil  had  received  no  fertilizer 
for  a  number  of  years  previous  to 
the  establishing  of  the  rotation  and 
was  prolifically  populated  with  vari¬ 
ous  grass  plants. 

To  begin  the  rotation,  the  soil  was 
limed  with  two  tons  of  dolomitic 
limestone  and  was  spread  with  1,000 
pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast.  The  rotation  consisted  of  toma¬ 
toes  followed  by  grain  interseeded 
with  legumes,  next  by  corn,  then  by 
tomatoes  again.  The  tomatoes,  per 
acre,  received  most  of  the  fertilizer 
which  averaged  1,500  pounds  of  a 
5-10-10  fertilizer,  which  carries  10 
pounds  of  borax  per  ton  and  is  ap¬ 
proximately  neutral  with  dolomite. 
It  was  applied  by  putting  500  pounds 
in  bands  at  planting  time  or  under 
the  row,  followed  by  supplemental 
sidedressing  applications.  Supple¬ 
mental  applications  of  nitrogen  (150 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate)  were 
necessary  on  tomatoes  in  two  out  of 
the  four  years. 

Grain  followed  the  tomatoes  with¬ 
out  additional  fertilizer.  In  the 
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Spring  the  field  was  seeded  to  red 
clover.  The  grain  was  combined  and 
the  straw  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
field. 

The  hybrid  corn  which  followed 
received  250  pounds  of  5-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  at  planting  time  as 
a  starter  fertilizer  and  300  pounds 
of  cyanamid  broadcast  immediately 
after  planting  for  supplemental  ni¬ 
trogen  and  partial  weed  control.  At 
the  “kneehigh”  stage  when  it  was 
last  cultivated,  it  received  300 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate.  The 
stand  of  corn  varied  between  12,000 
and  24,000  stalks  per  acre.  The  most 
practical  stand  seems  to  be  12,000 
per  acre.  In  this  rotation  a  winter 
protective  cover  crop  of  rye  followed 
the  corn.  The  stalks  and~  all  of  the 
fodder  were  returned  for  organic 
matter. 

During  this  four-year  period  con¬ 
siderable  organic  matter  has  been 
added  to  the  soil.  The  organic  matter 
content  of  the  plowed  layer  has  been 
increased  from  1.4  per  cent  to  1.7 
per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  600  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.  A  better  physical  condition 
in  the  soil  has  been  established  and 
no  irrigation  has  been  used.  A  nor-' 
mal  spray  program  for  tomatoes  has 
given  an  almost  complete  control  of 
disease  and  insects;  no  spray  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  required  for  the 
other  crops.  It  is  believed  that  limit¬ 
ing  the  spray  program  to  one  year 
out  of  three  or  more  will  definitely 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  toxic 
spray  residue  in  the  soil/ It  is  recog¬ 
nized  now  that  this  residue  is  be¬ 
coming  an  increasingly  disturbing 
problem  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Some  of  the  spray  materials  do  not 
decompose  in  the  soil  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time,  and  tend  to 
build  up  into  toxic  concentrations. 

Economy  of  Crop  Rotation 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  present 
day  prices,  the  economics  of  this 
rotation  can  be  readily  appreciated 
when  it  ig  realized  that,  for  the  four- 
year  average,  tomatoes  grossed  ap¬ 
proximately  $630  per  acre,  corn  $159 
and  grain  $73  per  acre.  This  aver¬ 
ages  about  $287  per  acre  per  vear. 
This  ci  op  rotation  therefore  not  onlv 
improves  the  soil,  but  js  also  profit¬ 
able. 

A  crop  rotation  system  establishes 
a  sound  and  steady  economy.  The 
grower  is  using  a  practice  that  al¬ 
most  guarantees  a  long  range  plan  in 
which  he  does  not  switch  from  one 
crop  to  another  in  view  of  a  possible 
flexible  market.  His  cropping  prac¬ 
tices  therefore  influence  the  whole 
economy  of  the  country  in  that  a 
more  stable  plan  of  supplying  all  the 
necessary  requirements  can  be  met 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

This  crop  rotation,  as  worked  out 
and  described,  based  upon  a  number 
of  years  of  observation  and  study, 
is  now  being  used  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  growers.  Other  ro¬ 
tations  incorporating  the  almost 
classic  agricultural  principle  of  the 
row,  grain  and  sod  crop  sequence 
are  used  with  good  results,  also. 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.00 
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New  England  produced  more 
fnrkevs  in  1952  than  in  any  previ¬ 
ous  year  in  history.  All  of  the  six 
States  except  Vermont,  recorded 
gains  ’over  1951.  Maine  increased  its 
turkey  output  by  two  and  a  half 
times  to  show  by  far  the  largest  in¬ 
crease.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
gobblers  gracing  New  England 
tables  are  coming  more  and  more 
from  within  the  area. 

Both  the  New  England  Green 
Pasture  Contest  and  Program  and 
the  New  England  Green  Pasture 
Essay  Contest  will  be  held  again  this 
year.  The  essay  contest  is  open  to 
all  young  people  in  New  England 
who  are  in  the  ninth  through  the 
12th  grades,  or  not  more  than  19 
years  old  by  April  1.  The  topic  is 
“What  the  Green  Pasture  Program 
Means  to  the  Welfare  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”  or  “What  the  Green  Pasture 
Program  Means  to  Our  Farm.”  Each 
State  winner  will  receive  a  $100 
college  scholarship  or  a  $100  defense 
bond.  The  New  England  winner  will 
also  get  a  plaque  and  a  two-day  trip 
to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  next 
September.  Entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  director  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  at  your  State  University 
by  April  1. 

New  England’s  annual  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Institute  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  New  Plampshire 
January  28-31.  Talks  and  discussions 
on  some  18  major  topics  concerned 
with  the  application  of  electricity  to 
farming  will  be  featured. 

Louis  A.  Zehner,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Boston,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  general  chairman  of  .the  New 
England  Green  Pasture  Program  for 
1953.  Other  officers  nre  J.  Ralph 
Graham,  Boscawen,  Merrimack 
County,  N.  H.,  dairy  farmer,  vice- 
chairman;  Samuel  F.  Foster,  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass.,  secy.; 
Walter  E.  Meekin,  New  England 
Rendering  Company,  Boston,  treas.; 
Robert  K.  McDonald,  Wirthmore 


Feed  Company,  Malden,  Mass.,  fi¬ 
nance  chairman;  and  G.  O.  Oleson, 
Extension  information  specialist, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  pub¬ 
licity  chairman.  Each  of  the  six  New 
England  States  will  conduct  a  Spring 
enrollment  campaign  to  launch  the 
Green  Pasture  Program. 

Albert  Warren,  Rehoboth,  Bristol; 
County,  Mass.,  recently  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  at  the  1952  annu-  j 
al  New  Hampshire  Dressed  Turkey  | 
Show  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham.  He  accom¬ 
plished  the  same  feat  last  year. 
Warren  also  won  two  divisional 
trophies,  as  did  John  A.  Dwinnels, 
Warner,  Merrimack  County,  N.  H. 
Arthur  Ufer,  Wild  Acres  Turkey 
Farm,  Steep  Falls,  Cumberland 
County,  Maine;  and  Glen  Shaw,  Am¬ 
herst,  Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
were  other  divisional  winners.  Over 
twice  as  many  dressed  turkeys  were  I 
entered  as  last  year.  1 

Three  Massachusetts  4-H  Club 
girls  won  $300  college  scholarships 
in  recent  national  4-H  competition. 
They  were  Mary  Ellen  Mitchell,  West 
Springfield,  Hampden  County; 
Frances  D.  Smith,  Holland,  Hamp¬ 
den  County;  and  Nancy  H.  Craig, 
Westwood,  Norfolk  County. 


Poultry  has  now  replaced  dairy¬ 
ing  as  the  No.  1  source  of  dollar  in- 
come  for  Connecticut  farmers.  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  Connecticut  leads  all  67 
counties  of  New  England  in  the  j 
value  of  poultry  sold.  Massachusetts  | 
is  the  leading  New  England  poultry  ! 
State,  now  closely  followed  by 
Connecticut. 


Ventilation  of  the  dairy  stable  by 
means  of  electric  fans  has  proved 
practical  on  many  Rhode  Island 
dairy  farms.  The  fans  are  needed 
continuously  during  five  to  seven 
months  of  the  year  to  keep  down 
humidity  in  the  stables. 

John  Manchester 


Progress  in  the  advance  of  the 
Brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease)  Control 
Program  in  New  Jersey  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  township  group  test¬ 
ing  program  being  followed  in  most 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  To  date 
group  testing  has  been  conducted  in 
Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cumberland, 
Hudson  and  Ocean  Counties  and  in 
51  townships  of  13  additional  coun¬ 
ties.  Plans  are  underway  to  conduct 
tests  of  herds  in  townships  in  Cam¬ 
den,  Hunterdon,  Gloucester,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Monmouth  and  Salem  Couirties 
during  the  winter  months.  Initial 
group  township  testing  was  recently 
completed  in  Berlin  and  Waterford 
townships  of  Camden  County  and  in 
Bethlehem  Township  in  Hunterdon 
County.  .The  township  testing  plan 
allows  for  concentration  of  effort  in 
a  small  area,  protecting  herd  owners 
from  infection  in  surrounding  herds 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  eradicated  on  ad¬ 
joining  farms.  As  soon  as  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  blood  test  are  announced, 
herd  owners  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  on  one  of  the  blood-testing 
plans  for  brucellosis  control  offered 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  if  they  choose.  The  cooperation 
on  the  group  testing  plan  is  volun¬ 
tary  and  herd  owners  are  being 
urged  to  join  because  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  placed  on  the  public 
health  aspect  of  brucellosis. 

Henry  Bibus  of  Chesterfield,  Bur¬ 
lington  County,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Field  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  Assn,  elected  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Columbus  Grange  Hall. 
He  succeeds  George  Stevens  of 
Eatontown.  Harry  Crine  of  Holmdel 
was  elected  vice-president.  Retained 
as  secretary  and  assistant  secretary 
were  John  Baylor  and  Miss  Helen  F. 
Basara  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University.  Warren  B.  Cook, 
whose  office  is  in  the  association’s 


mill  at  Kingston,  was  continued  as 
treasurer.  New  directors  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  Hobart  Gardner  of 
Vincentown;  Herbert  W.  Voorhees  of 
Skillman  and  Hugh  Oakley  of  Free¬ 
hold.  William  Cranstoun,  in  charge 
of  the  seed  certification  program  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reported  that  since  1940  the  volume 
of  certified  seed  produced  in  New 
Jersey  has  increased  from  18.000  to 
68,000  bushels.  Certified  wheat  seed 
showed  the  greatest  individual  in¬ 
crease,  from  3,700  to  14,000  bushels. 


Special  citations  were  made  last 
month  to  the  following  students  of 
the  Annual  Rutgers  Short  Course; 
George  W.  Aumack,  Jr.  of  English- 
town — the  John  W.  Bartlett  Trophy 
for  best  dairyman;  Edwin  John 
Fruhauf  of  Fairview — highest  dairy 
student  average;  Malcolm  H.  Roberts 
of  Marlton — the  M.  A.  Blake  award 
for  high  man  in  fruit  growing;  John 
S.  Kappock  of  Englewood — the  high¬ 
est  average  in  vegetable  growing; 
Henry  A.  Bondaravich  of  Lakewood 
— the  Dr.  Willard  C.  Thompson 
trophy  for  highest  man  in  poultry; 
Edmund  B.  Ross  of  Basking  Ridge — 
Prof.  George  Vander  Noot  prize  for 
highest  mark  in  animal  husbandry; 
Evelyn  Elaine  Howe,  Pennington — 
the  Dr.  Charles  H.  Connors  award 
for  high  honors  and  prize  in  land¬ 
scape  maintenance. 


DOES  MORE  FOR 
THE  FARMER  FOR  LESS! 

Cuts  more  pulp,  cordwood,  posts,  timber,  per  dollar! 
SEEhow  quickly  it  cuts !  saw  in  seconds.  A  choice 
See  its  powerful  Mer-  of  7  rail  lengths  from 
cury  Gasoline  Engine.  IS''  to  40”. 

SEE  its  many  attach-  SEE  the  new  16”  "Free- 
ments!  Among  them:  End”  bow  saw  with 

The  new  Spee-D-Tach  up  chain, 
tailstock  for  conversion 

to  a  lightweight  2-man  SEE  your  dealer  today  l 

FREE!  32-page  oook 
“How  to  Cut  Costs  and 
Make  Money  with  Chain 
Saws."  Write  today. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 

87A  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

In  Canada,  write:  2-20  Fraser  Aye.,  Toronto  3,  Ont. 


9  h.p. 
DA-21 1  for 
big  timber 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  *  SEED 


DCASTER 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant shut-otf . 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-C  lad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane.  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards.  Vineyards,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
withoutwaste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege- 
written  guarantee  covering  tables,  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
every  machine.  We  pay  all  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Muchmoreon  larger 
si2es).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 


freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


MOORE 


SWEBESBORO  IN,  N.  i 


AS  LOW  AS 

(66. 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Enjoy  YOUR  OWN  Lifetime  | 

meemm  susmessi 

Even  If  Now  Employed  — 

Here’s  a  real  money-making  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Just  take  orders  for  exclusive  _  top 
value  shoe  line  chosen  by  millions. 
Sure  fire  repeaters.  All  sport,  dress 
and  work  shoes.  America's  only 
cushioned  Paratroop  Boot.  Shoes 
men  go  for.  Big.  BIG  value!  Magic 
cushion.  No  investment  or  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  Quick  cash  commis¬ 
sions  up  to  $4.00  pair.  Giant 
B  o’n  u  s.  Samples  to  Producers. 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  outfit 
_  without  obligation. 

_  «U  PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 

734  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTON  20,  MASS. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
•round  uses— house,  garden,  farm  Pumps 
2400  GPH:  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with  < 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95  J 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  M.  J.  w 

Motor  coupling  included.  — — 


Substitute  Glass.  Easy  to  install.  Cut  with  scissors. 
Tack  on  frame.  Wire  Reinforced.  Cellulose  _  coated. 
Write  for  samples.  Peerless  Mfg.  Co.  Reading,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Burpee 


SEED 

CATALOG  128  pages,  all  the 
■■  best  flowers  and 
incl- 

"  uding  all  Burpee 

Hybrids.  It’s  theleading  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Catalog.  Money-sav¬ 
ing  specialsonmost  every  page. 


SPECIAL! 

For  Cl  limited 
time  only  we’ll 
mail  10  Seeds 
FREE,  if  you  enclose 
stamp  for  postage. 
Or, for  you  to  have  more 
plants  we’ll  mail  post¬ 
paid  70  Seeds  for  *1 


Hybrid  Tomato 

Biggest  Smooth ,  Round,  Red 
Tomatoes  Ever  Seen 

i  Gigantic,  thick-meated,  scarlet-red 
R — so  heavy  they  often  weigh  a  whole 
Ppound  or  more  each!  Superb  quality, 
perfectly  smooth,  extra  delicious, 
wonderful.  Unsurpassed  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  wins  prizes  at  the  fairs,  brings 
highest  prices  on  roadside  stands. 

The  Sturdy  Plants 
Grow  Faster,  Bear  Heavier 
Because  they  are  Hybrids  the  plants 
grow  faster,  sturdier — bear  heavier, 
over  a  longer  season. 

They  set  more  fruits, 
even  In  bad  weather. 


W.  Aftlee  Burpee  Co. 

498  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Two  New  Jersey  Leghorn  breeders 
are  among  the  top  three  throughout 
the  nation  in  standard  U.  S.  Egg 
Laying  contests  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  of 
American  Official  Poultry  Tests  just 
released.  The  Wirtz  Brothers  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm  of  Lebanon  ranked  third 
in  point  production  on  the  basis  of 
the  past  three-year  average.  On  the 
10-year  average  basis  Darby  Leg¬ 
horns  of  North  Branch  came  in 
second.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


•HARRIS  SHDS 


Finest  Qualify 
Frost  Resistance 


Highest  Yields 
Attractive  Colors 


WALTHAM  29 

New  Broccoli  for  a  FALL  Crop. 


Add  to  the  above  qualities  of  this  new  fall  crop  broccoli  the 
fact  that,  after  the  broad  even  center  head  is  cut,  attractive 
tight  budded  side  heads  are  produced,  so  prolonging  the 
harvest  period. 

Waltham  29  is  the  result  of  years  of  breeding  at  tha 
Waltham,  Mass.  Experiment  Station  and  has  had  enthusiastic 
acceptance  by  growers  in  many  areas.  Equally  good  fresh  nr 

frozen.  SENO  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

It's  a  guide  to  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  varieties. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paner  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate’ swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
•esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  deDts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Outlook  for  1953 

T\  /S'  ORE  and  more  we  are  all  coming  to  real- 
ize  that  most  phases  of  industry  and 
agriculture  are  closely  correlated  with  and 
interdependent  upon  each  other.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  well  to  consider  some  of  the  current 
opinions  among  farmers,  businessmen  and 
economists  relative  to  the  economic  outlook 
for  1953. 

It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  that  com¬ 
paratively  favorable  conditions  will  prevail 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year.  In 
support  of  this  belief,  its  exponents  cite  the 
fact  that  a  material  quantity  of  orders  for 
durable  goods  is  now  awaiting  completion  in 
our  factories.  It>  is  also  anticipated  that  de¬ 
fense  programs  will  continue  with  some 
moderate  rise,  at  least  until  July  and  perhaps 
longer.  These  conditions  will  maintain  the 
existing  high  percentage  of  both  employment 
and  earned  income. 

For  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  opinions 
are  not  as  much  in  agreement.  There  are  three 
principal  divisions  of  thought.  The  first  group 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  decided 
drop  in  prices  and  business,  without  any 
further  appreciable  declines  next  year.  The 
second  group  inclines  to  the  belief  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  will  continue  at  about  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  will 
have  a  noticeable  decline  in  1954.  The  third 
group,  which  is  in  the  minority,  believes  that 
there  will  be  no  material  change  in  business 
and  prices  either  during  1953  or  in  any  of  the 
immediate  years  thereafter,  fo£_  some  time  to 
come. 

There  is  considerable  supporting  evidence 
for  each  of  these  opinions.  Under  present 
mobilization  plans  the  nation  will  necessarily 
have  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  defense  work 
throughout  the  entire  year.  It  is  also  possible 
that  this  may  continue  for  several  years, 
which  would  lend  support  to  the  belief  of  the 
third  group  mentioned.  Surveys  also  point  to 
a  continuing  high  level  of  business  investment 
and  construction  through  1953,  but  with  some 
declines  probable  during  1954.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  feel  that  the  existing  expansion 
of  about  60  per  cent  in  our  basic  productive 
capacity  during  the  postwar  years  is  too  great, 
and  that  consequently  some  manufacturers 
will  be  compelled  to  retrench,  especially  if 
defense  demands  should  materially  decline. 

All  these  conjectures  are,  of  course,  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  extent  to  which  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Korean  War  are  maintained  or 
curtailed.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington,  the  outlook  is  at  least 
hopeful  that  defense  activities  can  be  partially 
reduced,  with  the  possibility  that  the  Korean 
War  may  even  be  terminated.  If  this  should 
materialize,  it  would  necessarily  cause  some 
immediate  retrenchment  and  a  temporary 
price  decline;  but  far  from  being  depressed, 
we  should  rejoice  in  such  an  occurrence  if  it 
should  develop. 

The  farm  price  outlook  will,  of  course,  be 
influenced  in  approximate  proportion  to  other 


businesses.  We  have  had  peak  production  for 
several  years  and  at  present  have  considerably 
increased  supplies  of  meat  animals  which,  if 
good  crops  are  harvested  next  year,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  price  declines  for  both  grain  and  live¬ 
stock.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  disaster  for  the  farmer,  provided  feed 
and  livestock-  prices  are  generally  equalized. 
The  principal  disturbing  economic  factor  in 
agriculture  is  the  continuing  rise  in  labor 
costs.  This  hurdle  can  be  met,  and  perhaps 
successfully  overcome,  by  the  use  of  top 
quality  seeds  and  feeds  so  as  to  obtain  equal, 
if  not  greater,  yields  with  less  labor.  Wherever 
possible,  labor-saving  machinery  should  also 
be  employed  on  a  neighbor-sharing  basis. 

The  cessation  of  war  and  a  slowdown  of 
our  defense  program  would  aid  the  farm  labor 
situation  considerably,  but  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  rely  solely  on  such  a  happy  occur¬ 
rence.  They  must  make  their  own  labor- 
saving  plans  regardless  of  the  international 
situation.  If  that  is  solved,  then  they  will  be 
that  much  more  to  the  good. 


Justice  is  Delayed 

A  BOVE  the  entrance  to  the  imposing  court- 
**  house  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  county  seat 
of  Westchester  County,  appear  these  words: 

“To  None  Will  We  Sell;  To  None  Will  We 

Delay;  To  None  Will  We  Deny  Right  or  Justice.” 

Some  months  ago,  the  Algonquin  Gas 
Transmission  Company  began  condemnation 
proceedings  in  the  Westchester  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  against  several  owners  of  farm 
and  residential  property  across  which  the 
company  sought  to  lay  its  natural  gas  pipe¬ 
lines.  It  also  asked,  as  has  been  the  customary 
procedure,  for  leave  to  take  immediate 
possession  which  was  granted  by  the  court. 
Algonquin  then  entered  on  the  lands  in 
question  even  though  its  certificate  of  conveni¬ 
ence  had  already  been  invalidated  by  a 
Federal  Court,  and  by  last  November 
had  installed  practically  all  of  the  planned 
pipeline.  It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  denied  Algonquin’s  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  temporary  certificate.  Because 
Algonquin  then  had  no  further  claim  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  Justice 
Elbert  T.  Gallagher  thereupon  cancelled  the 
order  for  immediate  possession,  previously 
issued  by  him  to  Algonquin,  and  dismissed  the 
condemnation  proceedings.  That  decision  was 
made  on  December  9,  at  which  time  the  judge 
asked  each  side  to  submit  within  three  days 
a  proposed  order  for  his  signature  in  line  with 
his  ruling  which  would  set  forth  in  detail  the 
exact  rights  and  remedies  of  each  side.  The 
order  on  behalf  of  the  property  owners  was 
submitted  the  same  day,  but  Algonquin’s 
order  was  not  submitted  until  eight  days  later. 
Although  a  full  month  has  since  elapsed, 
Judge  Gallagher  has  yet  done  nothing.  The 
owners,  to  whom  the  judge  has  by  his  ruling 
awarded  relief,  are  powerless  to  act  because 
he  has  delayed  in  signing  the  final  detailed 
order. 

It  is  clear  that  Algonquin,  now  a  trespasser 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  must  remove  its  pipe¬ 
lines  and  that  the  property  owners  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  full  damages  assessed  in  their 
favor.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  court’s 
delay  in  giving  practical  effect  to  his  own 
legal  ruling?  Has  he  forgotten  the  noble  senti¬ 
ments  engraved  in  stone  above  the  courthouse 
in  White  Plains? 


The  New  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

R.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  of  Utah  takes  office 
as  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture-  on 
January  20. 

From  all  indications  Mr.  Benson  will  bring 
with  him  an  entirely  new  farm  philosophy — 
new,  at  least,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  been 
given  any  recognition  in  Washington  for  the 
past  20  years.  He  believes,  for  example,  that 
there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on 
“security.”  He  is  not  overly  partial  to  the 
idea  of  a  “paternalistic  government.”  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  farm  co-operatives  and  there¬ 
fore  feels  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  He 


believes,  it  is  reported,  that  if  consumption 
could  be  increased  through  more  efficient  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products,  prices  would,  because 
of  demand,  remain  above  90  per  cent  of  parity 
and  the  government  need  not  then  become  as 
deeply  involved  as  it  has  been  in  billions  of 
dollars  of  price  supports. 

This  sounds  like  good  sense  and  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Benson  will  tackle  the  farm  problem 
along  these  lines.  Farmers  intuitively  do  not 
like  price  supports,  favoring  them  only  as  a 
last  alternative.  They  have  likewise  resented, 
with  good  reason,  government  control  of  and 
interference  with  production.  Farmers  believe 
that  the  government  can,  however,  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  advisory  help  in  the  field  of  food 
distribution.  The  increasing  spread,  in  the 
case  of  practically  every  farm  product,  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  price  and  the  consumer  price, 
can  and  should  be  reduced  by  a  more  efficient 
system  of  distribution.  The  consumer  could 
then  buy  more  of  the  farmer’s  products  and 
the  farmer  would  receive  more  for  his  total 
production. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Benson  can 
do  in  this  field,  and  farmers  will  watch  his 
program  and  policies  with  interest  and  hope. 


Head,  Heart,  Hands  and  Health 

\  A  J  E  extend  our  warmest  congratulations  to 
W  the  State  Champion  4-H  boys  and  girls 
who  were  recently  awarded  trips  to  the  4-H 
Club  Congress  at  Chicago  and  to  those  among 
them  who  received  further  honors  as  National 
Winners  for  their  achievement  in  various  farm 
and  home  projects.  Some  of  the  Northeast 
winners  are  pictured  on  page  15  of  this  issue. 

No  other  national  activity  can  make  us 
more  pleased  and  proud  than  the  work  of 
these  4-H  young  people  who  so  notably  carry 
out  and  reflect  the  lofty,  yet  intensely  practi¬ 
cal,  purposes  of  their  pledge. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  commend  the 
generosity  and  long  range  thinking  of  the 
many  business  concerns  which  support  specific 
4-H  programs  throughout  the  year  and  spon¬ 
sor  the  annual  Congress  and  college  scholar-* 
ship  awards. 

Achievement  must  always  be  recognized 
and  adequately  rewarded.  When  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  youth,  it  is  especially  gratifying; 
and  when  it  is  in  furtherance  of  the  noble 
aims  of  4-H  —  “to  make  the  best  better”,  the 
nation  can  be  proud  of  the  stability  and 
strength  of  its  most  basic  pursuit — agriculture. 


What  Farmers  Say 

LOWER  PRICES,  HIGHER  COSTS 

The  following  quotation  appeared  in  the  De¬ 
cember  6  issue  of  your  magazine:  “We  are  glad 
to  open  our  columns  to  letters  like  this  and  the 
two  longer  ones  that  appear  on  page  752.” 

The  letters  referred  to  were  from  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  of  milk  prices,  one  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  two  in  New  York. 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  these  three  letters  more 
than  anything  that  I  have  read  in  your  paper 
for  a  good  long  time.  Those  letters,  Mr.  Editor, 
represent  the  voice  of  farmers  and  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  voice  of  agriculture.  We  should  have 
more  letters  of  their  kind  because  I  believe  other 
farmers,  who  are  the  greatest  readers  of  your 
paper,  enjoy  reading  them. 

Dairy  farmers  should  know  by  now,  from  the 
experience  of  the  unions,  that  the  only  way  to 
get  a  fair  price  for  what  they  have  to  sell  is  to 
say  “we  must  get  this  price  or  we  will  go  on 
strike.”  Until  that  day  comes,  the  farmers  will 
have  to  put.  up  with  all  kinds  of  hypocrisies,  such 
as  receiving  $5.03  for  November  1952  milk  when 
November  1951  brought  $5.30,  and  be  told  by  the 
Market  Administrator  that  he  recommended  to  the 
dealers  that  the  farmers  be  paid  four  days  earlier 
in  December  1952  so  that  they  may  have  their 
money  for  Christmas. 

Where  is  the  farmer  who  would  not  prefer  to  re¬ 
ceive  27  cents  a  hundred  weight  more  for  his  milk 
and  wait  four  days  longer  to  get  it? 

But  still  worse  is  yet  to  come  when  farmers 
receive  $4.79  per  hundred  weight  for  their  De¬ 
cember  1952  milk  when  for  the  same  time  last 
year  they  received  considerably  more,  and  away 
back  in  December  1948  received  $5.34. 

The  cost  of  production  has  grown  30  per  cent 
since  1948  while  the  farmers  receive  less  every 
month.  t.  A.  M. 

New  Jersey 


“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handywork.”  —  Psa.  19:  b 
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Equip  your  Ferguson  Tractor  with  the 
Bombardier  Tractor-Track  Attachment 
and  you  can  go  anywhere  in  any  weather 
the  year  around. 

You  can  snake  out  logs  in  soft  snow, 
or  work  on  loose  sand.  You  can  work 
your  sugar  bush  with  tractor  power  in¬ 
stead  of  horses.  You  can  spread  manure 
all  winter  long.  You  can  clean  ditches 
and  break  roads  while  the  mud  is  still 
inches  deep.  You  can  get  a  full  year’s  use 
from  your  tractor  investment  every  year. 

The  secret  is  FLOATATION  .  .  .  and 
that’s  just  what  Bombardier  tracks  pro¬ 
vide.  Keep  you  on  top  when  the  going 
is  slick  and  treacherous  .  .  .  when  other 
equipment  bogs  down.  These  steel-cleated 
tracks  increase  bearing  surface  to  40"  by 
17^6"  on  each  rear  wheel.  They  are  easy 
to  put  on  and  easy  to  remove  without 
special  tools  or  equipment. 

Come  in  today  and  get  the  full  details. 


and  you’re  loaded/  ready  to  spread 


FOR  FASTER/  SMOOTH 
SEEDBEDS 


Speeds  up  plowing  on  the  level 
or  on  the  slope.  Leaves  no 
ridges  or  “dead”  furrows. 
Fast,  three-point,  one-minute 
attachment.  Depth  regulated 
by  finger  tip  arid  automatic 
draft  control. 


FERGUSON  DRILL  PLANTER 


Outstanding  features  for 

Modem  Tractor  speeds: 

•  Finger  Tip  Control  to  raise 
and  lower  the  Planter. 

+  3-Point,  One-Minute  Af- 
tachment  to  the  Ferguson 
Tractor. 

•  Large -Diameter,  Edge-Drop 
Seed  Plates. 

•  Easy  Adjustment. 


SEE  200-LB.  CAPACITY 
FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT 


One  man  with  one  Ferguson  Tractor  can 
stay  seated,  load,  hitch,  haul  and  spread 
manure  by  Finger  Tip  Control  at  the  rate 
of  40  loads  a  day — with  the  new  Ferguson 
Spreader  and  Loader  combination. 


"DOUBLE-QUICK"  action 
from  our  Ferguson 
On-The-Farm  Service  Unit 

Ready  to  go  into  action  on  a  moment’s 
notice,  our  Ferguson-trained 
specialist  will  be  on  his  way  to  you 
with  the  On-The-Farm  Service  Unit. 

This  unit  enables  him  to  spot  your  tractor’s  trouble  in  a  minute 
.  .  .  get  repairs  under  way  right  an  your  farm.  Think  of  the  time  it 
will  save.  Think  of  the  convenience.  Think  of  the  accuracy  such  a 
testing  unit  assures.  Think  of  all  these  advantages,  then  call  us  and 
ask  for  On-The-Farm 
Service, which  means . . 


FERGUSON 


SERVICE 


RS  FOR 


LES 


67  HUNTINGTON  STREET  —  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
300  SPRINGFIELD  ST.- NORTH  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

Some  Choice  Dealer  Territory  Still  Open 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR 
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A  Grange  Silo 
—  always  a 
good  invest¬ 
ment  —  can 
now  be  yours  at  a  worthwhile 
saving.  Grange's  9  exclusive 
construction  features  and  top 
quality  materials  make  it  al¬ 
ways  your  best  silo  buy. 
What's  more,  if  you  act  at 
once,  you  will  be  in  line  lor 
savings.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW  lor  the  complete  story 
plus  free  Grange  picture- 
folder.  Easy  payment  plan  if 
you  wish. 


SAVE  •  SAVE  •  SAVE 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation, 
please  rush  me  full  de* 
toils  on  the  Grange 
Savings  Plan. 


m  GRANGE 

New  Savings  Plan 


Nome _ 


State . . . . . . ... 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ELECTRIC  DE-ICER 


Automatically  keeps  15-inch  hole 
in  ice  to  50°  below  zero.  Ther¬ 
mostat  control,  600  watts,  aver* 
age  cost  only  2  cents  a  day. 

Buy  only  one  Rhinehart  de-ice* 
in  you*  lifetime  —  all  parts  are 
replaceable  for  easy  servicing. 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE— Only  $14.95 
Rhinehart  co..H55  polk  st.  fort  wayne,  ind. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


REVOLVING  &  STATIONARY 

CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Gal.  Steel,  all  sizes  &  styles.  Keeps 
rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Elimin- 
ates  back  draft  &  creosote.  Catalog  Free 
G.  0.  Shrawder,  Mfgr.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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The  American  Types  and  Breeds  of  Sheep 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  sheep ?  but  some  of  the 
recently  developed  American  types  and  breeds  have 
desirable  characteristics  which  have  special  adapta¬ 
tions .  Whether  you  are  a  neiv  or  established  breeder , 
you  may  find  these  suitable  to  your  particular  farm . 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


S  we  have  mentioned  before 
on  our  livestock  page, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  “best”  breed  of  live¬ 
stock.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  various  breeds 
and  types  of  sheep  have 
a  wider  range  of  special  adaptations 
and  certain  characteristics  which 
are  more  suitable  for  different  con¬ 
ditions  than  have  other  kinds  of  farm 
animals.  In  general  the  fine-wool 
breeds  and  types,  such  as  the 
Merinos,  Delaines  and  Rambouillets, 


The  Columbia 

The  first  breed  of  sheep  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  United  States  has 
been  named  the  Columbia.  It  was 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
industry,  (B.  A.  I.).  This  breed  was 
produced  by  cross-breeding  superior 
Lincoln  rams  with  Rambouillet  ewes, 
and  then  mating  the  best  first-cross 
rams  with  carefully  selected,  but  not 
closely  related  first-cross  ewes.  The 
members  of  this  second  generation 
were  then  culled  for  desired 
characteristics,  particularly  with  ref- 


Cheviots  are  noted  for  great  prepotency  in  transmitting  their  many  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics ;  this  was  demonstrated  in  the  cross-breeding  work 
followed  during  the  foundation  of  the  Montadale  breed.  Leesome  Farm, 
Plainfield,  Union  County,  N.  J.,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  King, 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  Cheviots.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  ( left  to  right) 
and  Barbara  Braun,  a  neighbor,  are  holding  their  champion  Cheviot  ram 
and  ewe  and  their  reserve  champion  ewe  lamb  at  the  1952  Eastern  States 

Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass. 


flock  closer  together,  are  hardier  and 
not  quite  so  timid  as  most  of  the 
medium  and  long-wool  breeds.  As 
a  consequence,  rams  of  fine-wool 
breeding  have  been  used  extensively 
to  sire  breeding  ewes  for  use  on  the 
great  grazing  areas  of  our  West  and 
Southwest. 

In  my  trips  through  these  exten¬ 
sive  sheep  and  lamb  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  it  was  observed  that  some 
ranchers,  except  those  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  breeding  registered  fine-wool 
sheep,  have  at  times  found  it  good 
business  to  use  both  medium  and 
long-wool  rams  on  their  white-faced 
fine- wool  Western  ewes.  This  first 
cross  has  resulted  in  larger  and 
earlier  maturing  lambs  than  those  of 
complete  fine-wool  breeding.  Back- 
crossing  of  these  cross-bred  ewes, 
however,  has  resulted  in  a  great 
amount  of  variation. 

Cross-bred  Western  Sheep 

When  these  cross-bred  ewe  lambs 
were  saved  for  breeding  purposes 
and  then  crossed  back  again  on  un¬ 
related  long-wool,  fine-wool  and 
medium-wool  rams,  an  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  mixture  was  the  result,  with 
great  variations  in  size,  flock  charac¬ 
teristics,  as  well  as  in  mutton  and 
wool  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  continued  back-crosses  were  made 
to  the  original  type  or  breed  in¬ 
volved,  it  resulted  in  reversion  to 
the  foundation  parent  type  from 
which  the  breeder  was  first  trying  to 
deviate.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to 
select  for  desired  type  by  intermat¬ 
ing  the  first  cross  individuals,  using 
only  thoes  animals  for  breeding 
purposes  that  produce  a  predomin¬ 
ance  of  desired  type,  and,  by  such 
continued  selection  and  breeding,  fix 
and  perpetuate  a  new  type  or  breed. 

It  takes  many  years  of  careful, 
selective  breeding  work,  covering 
several  generations,  before  the  de¬ 
sired  type  and  characteristics  can  be 
fixed  and  breed  true  without  any 
material  deviations. 


erence  to  good  size,  early  maturity, 
hardiness  and  bright  fleece.  These 
better  individuals  were  then  inter¬ 
bred,  and  this  breeding  plan  was 
continued  until  the  desired  type  be¬ 
came  established.  This  constructive 
breeding  program  was  instituted  at 
the  B.  A.  I.  station,  Laramie,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  in  1912;  since  1917,  it  has  been 
continued  nt  the  B.  A.  I.  station, 
Dubois,  Idamo. 

The  Columbia  is  a  white-faced 
sheep,  rather  large,  early  maturing, 


vigorous,  polled,  and  free  from  wool 
blindness  and  body  wrinkles.  The 
body  has  excellent  proportions  and 
is  well  balanced,  being  especially 
thick  fleshed  in  the  region  of  the 
loin;  the  rump  is  square  and  the 
leg  of  mutton,  well  filled.  A  big 
middle  and  wide  loin -are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  breed.  The  ribs  are  wide 
and  the  chest  deep,  indicating  a 
strong  constitution.  Mature  rams 
vary  in  weight  from  190  to  250 
pounds,  and  mature  ewes  from  135 
to  155  pounds.  These  weights  are 
averages  taken  in  the  Fall,  follow¬ 
ing  summer  grazing  on  the  range,  at 
the  stations  mentioned.  Under  range 
conditions,  the  Columbia  ewes  raise 
lambs  that  average  around  80  pounds 
in  140  days.  The  ewes  shear  an  aver¬ 
age  of  12  pounds  of  wool  annually, 
rams  up  to  18  pounds;  the  wool 
grades  as  %  to  kk  blood. 

The  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Assn,  of  America  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  College  Station,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota. 

The  Montadale 

Experimental  breeding  work  was 
instituted  in  1914  by  E.  H.  Mattingly 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  produce  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  sheep  for  both  wool 
and  mutton.  Although  many  crosses 
were  used  during  the  immediate  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  Cheviot  rams  gave  the 
most  promising  results  on  various 
types  of  ewes.  The  vigor  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  together 
with  its  clean  face  and  legs  com¬ 
bined  with  superior  wool  qualities, 
imparted  characteristics  which  were 
most  desirable  and  which  were 
sought  to  be  combined  with  im¬ 
proved  fleshing. 

Although  a  good  type  of  sheep  had 
been  produced  by  1930,  it  still  lacked 
the  fleshing  desired.  At  that  time  the 
Columbia  breed  was  introduced  into 
the  selective  breeding  program. 
When  a  superior  Cheviot  ram  was 
crossed  on  purebred  Columbia  ewes, 
an  immediate  and  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  mutton  and  general 
type  was  the  result.  Selective  breed¬ 
ing  was  then  continued  along  these 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 


The  Montadale  is  an  American  sheep  breed  which  has  been  produced  by  cl 
selective  cross-breeding  program.  These  sheep  have  a  bold,  strong  appear¬ 
ance,  carry  an  excellent  fleece  and  have  well  developed  mutton  characteris¬ 
tics  in  the  region  of  the  most  valuable  cuts.  This  three-year-old  Montadale 
ram,  Chief  of  Lochiel,  was  photographed  right  off  pasture  last  Fall;  he  has 
an  enviable  show  record,  and  is  held  by  his  owner  O.  D.  Cameron,  Boyer- 

town,  Berks  County,  Penna. 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


Photo:  E.  L.  Boutilier.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

The  first  place  Holstein  herd  at  last  year’s  N.  Y.  State  Fair  was  this  fine  group  from  Herkimer  County. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc  C 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CO/VT4CT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &.  62 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  January  5,  1953,  sales 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  January  5,  1953:  Bulls — 
$14-19.50.  Market  mostly  steady,  sup¬ 
ply  fair,  demand  steady.  Cows — Com¬ 
mon  $9-13;  Medium  $13-14;  Good 
$14-16.50.  Market  mostly  steady,  easy 
in  spots,  supply  good,  demand  good. 
Calves- — Common  $10-14;  Medium 


Registered  Hereford  Bulls 

2-20  months  old.  2-10  months  old.  1-5  years  old  cow 
with  heifer  calf  five  months  old. 
HER-LOU  FARM,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Ang 

1ARLINGS  and  ON 


us  Heifers 


10  YEARLIfTGS  and  ONE  BULL,  choice  $250  each, 
or  all  II  for  $2,500.  2  two  year  old  REGISTERED 
ANGUS  double  bred  Sunbeam  herd  Bulls  $1,000  each. 
P  K  FISHER 

SOUDERTON,  PENNA.’  ,  '  PHONE:  822 

- REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS - 

T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
LEVAN  BROS.  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

RAMS 


Prices  on  Jan.  5,  1953,  sales  by  $14-18;  Good  $18-33.  Market  $1.00  off,  I  We  Have  A  Limited  Number  of  Very  High  Class 

by  commission  merchants  and  other  commission  merchants  and  other  supply  good,  demand  easy.  Hogs —  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the  original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the  sows  $12-16;  Barrows  and  Gilts  ,  for  sale.  These  have  been  bred  t»ncahni„0lit„sl!!"di'l? 

New  York  City  office  of  the  New  Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De-  $16.50-19.50.  Supply  light,  demand  his**  last  two  shows  .Write  for  full  information.  We 

partment  of  Agriculture  and^  Mar-  strong,  sows  steady,  hogs  $1.00  better.  °pn0SS“ubJe  \°0  tTe^farT^nX 


York  State  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  and  Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  ketes,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  of  capon 


New  York 

Cattle  —  Demand  active  for  steers 


Producer  Group  Seeks  In¬ 
crease  in  I-C  Milk  Price 


your  own  selection.  a.  A.  SHAW  MC  KEAN, 
SAVIN  HILL  FARM,  SOUTH  HAMILTON.  MASS. 

- FOR  SALE:  170  CHOICE  WESTERN  EWES - 

Bred  to  purebred  Suffolk  rams  due  to  lamb  in 
February  -  March.  Also  50  TOP  EWE  LAMBS 
_  .  specially  selected  for  replacements  from  1852  lamb 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Assn,  has  |  crop  berd  to  iamb  late  spring. 

mostly  DUO  -qjJL.UU  Uigllttl.  uuuu  cu  ?  notitimiad  FVio  TT’orJoi-ol  ?p,prp.  ;  Shortage  of  barn  space  necessitates  selling. 

nhnioo  Txr octom  c+oot-c  n rs a  a£am  petitioned  tne  reaeiai  secre  MRS  c  B  ESSelstyn,  claverack.  n.  y. 

onoice  western  steers  ana  neiiers  |.ary  Agriculture  to  raise  the  price  ;  zr  :  corriedales  - 

nf  GUoac  T-G  milk  under  the  Federal!  Special  Price  on  REGISTERED  RAMS.  Fine  blood 
Ol  Glass  i  G  miiK  unaei  tne  reueim  ,  |jnes  Heavy  shearjng  0pea  faced.  Buy  now  for 

Order  to  the  Class  I-A  price  level.  |  summer  breeding,  m.  t.  gest,  telforo.  pa. 


A  previous  application  for  the  same 


ettes  and  fowl  at  the  Long  Island  anb  heifers;  market  stronger  and 
CUy  Terminal  liberal;  other  classes  mostly  50c  -$1.00  higher.  Good  to 
light.  1  lading  good  for  fowls  and  choice  Western  steers  and  heifer 
best  caponettes;  slow  for  turkeys,  averaging  875  lbs  $27;  N.  Y.  S.  hei 
moderate  for  pullets.  Market  irregu-  fers  weighing  825  ibs.  $26.50;  heavy 
lar  tor  pullets  and  caponettes,  steady  jndjan  heifers  $24;  Aberdeen  Angus 
for  fowls  weak  on  turkeys. 

Prices  per  lb.:  Fowls  —  Black,  choice  Western  steers  $27,50;  small  77t7tm7urrmr  larse''  dif- 

undei  6  lbs.  35  cents,  6  i  lbs.  31  33  heifers  averaging  1  000  lbs  ?  ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  0^,0011  nmoniu.  -,a  niusin»u  uv»mh.  umc. 

cents  other  heavy  types  under  6  lbs.  ilL  7  -  +  ,  t  ference  m  price  between  the  two  j  American  rabbit  breeders  association 

few  k  cents  Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs.  DairL5?i  Sla„Ulhier.^S„an.?  classes  has  prompted  this  latest !  38,  ab  &  cba  bldg..  p.ttsb^rgh^pa, 

and  up  57-60  cents;  aver.  55-56  cents; 

Black,  5  lbs.  and  up  few  52  cents. 

Caponettes  —  Rock,  4-4  V2  lbs.  47- 


buH  weighing  1,000  lbs .$23  50;  few  relie£  has  a]ready  been  denied  by  the 


RABBITS 


A  practical  beginning  to  successful 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 


50  cents,  average  40-43  cents,  3V2-4 
lbs.  38-40  cents;  Cross,  4-4V2  lbs.  40 

cents,  aver  quality  36-38  cents.  $17-19 ;  ^  Common^  $14T50- 16.50'. 
Turkeys  —  Young  Hens,  48-50  cents, 


bulls  —  market  strong.  Medium  to  acdon 

P00^^0^  banners  and  Cut-  The  November  Class  I-C  price  was 

P/L$11N50_1,5;  7at  Y7low  co,WS  !13'  62  cents  below  the  I-A  price  and  the  _ 

'  G7°d  da7y  type  af11|U1g,h7nr  December  difference  is  presently  — 
heifers  $16-18:  Common  $13-15.50;  estimated  at  78  cents,  which  is  par 


FLEM.  GIANTS:  Raised  outdoors.  Very  hardy.  $15  pr. 
Near  breeding  age.  R.  WRENNER  Monsey.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  - 

Raised,  Wormed,  lnnoculated.  Pedigrees 


mostly  49  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  apples  at  Washington  St.  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light  to  moderate. 
Trading  fair,  Market  about  steady. 
Apples  —  Hudson  Valley,  Eastern 
box  U.  S.  No.  1,  2Yz  in.  up  McIntosh 


,,  .  „  „  _ _  .  -  _ ,  -  —  —  Furnished.  FEMALES  $25;  MALES  $35. 

Heavy  sausage  bulls  $19-21;  Medium  ticularly  large  during  this  season  of  J-  R-  CLARK-  Route  4.  Gettysburg,  pa. 

short  supply. 

Calves  —  Supply  heavy;  all  grades  An  upward  revision  of  the  I-C 
active;  market  strong  and  mostly  price  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
$1.00  higher.  Choice  $37-38;  Good  needs  to  aid  dairy  farm  income  in 
$33-36;  Medium  $24-32;  Heavy  Bobs  the  New  York  milkshed,  and  a  hear- 


$18-23;  Boners  and  Light  Bobs  $13-  jng  should  therefore  be  held  as  soon  COLLIE  PUPPIES MwaLtoAn 


1 


i . 


as  possible. 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Brst  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

- -  ■  --  SL  BERNARD  PUPS  — 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N,  Y. 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 
NEW  YORK 


Hogs 


Demand  active,  market 


$4.00;  Cortland  $3.25;  Western  N.  Y.,  mostly  50c  higher.  Good  to  Choice 


U.  S.  No.  1,  2%  in.  R.  I.  Greening 
$4.50. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  light 
to  moderate.  Trading  fairly  active. 
Cabbage  weaker.  Onions  stronger; 
others  about  steady.  Brussel  Sprouts 
—  Long  Island,  qt.  20-40  cents;  bu. 
hmpr.  $3.50-6.00.  Cabbage  • —  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.,  50  lb.  sk.  Danish,  $1.00 


180-225  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  $19-20;  230- 
260'lbs.  $17.50-19;  270-310  lbs.  $16- 
17;  325-400  lbs.  $15-16;  sows  weigh¬ 
ing  300-500  lbs.  $14-15;  boars  $8.00- 
11. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Demand  slow, 
market  weaker  and  fully  50  cents  or 
more  lower  depending  on  weight 


1.50;  Red  $2.00-2.75;  Florida,  new  and  Quality.  Bulk  of  Choice  IVY  S 

1  '  AxirA  vy  v»  H  titat  n  a  vy-v  Ia  a  ti*  JJ  *  JJ  U  /  I  ■  a  I 


crop,  Domestic  1%  bu.  crt.  $2.00- 
2.50.  Carrots  —  Western  N.  Y„  50  lb. 


ewe  and  wether  lambs  $23-23.50;  old 
ewes  $7.00-8.00;old  bucks  $6.00-7.00; 


sk.  topped  and  washed  $2.25.”  Cauli-  Canner  and  Cull  sheep  $3.00-5.00. 


flower  —  Long  Island,  Crt.  poor  to 
fair,  qual.  and  cond.  $1.25-2.75. 
Onions  —  Elba  Sect.,  50  lb.  sk. 
Yellow  $3.25-3.50;  Orange  Co.,  Yel¬ 
low  $3.25-3.40.  Potatoes  —  Long 
Island,  U.  S.  No.  1,  size  A,  unwashed, 
50  lb.  sk.  Katahdin  $1.85-2.25  Green 
Mt.  $1.95-2.15;  Maine,  50  lb.  sk. 
Katahdin  $2.15-2.25;  Green  Mt. 
$2.00-2.10.  Squash  —  Orange  Co.,  bu. 
bskt.  butternut  $1.75-2.50.  Turnips— 
Long  Island,  Topped  and  washed  bu. 
bskt.  white  $1.25;  50  lb.  sk.  ruta¬ 
baga  $1.00.  i 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York 
City  market  were  liberal  for  large; 
light  for  others.  Demand  moderate, 
market  unsettled.  Prices  per  dozen: 
Large  whites  48  Vz  cents;  large 
browns  48 V2  cents;  medium  whites 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 
Markets 

Prices  on  January  6,  1953. 

Cattle  —  Market  slow  at  about 
steady  prices.  Good  to  choice  dry  feds 
$27-29;  good  fat  steers  $24-26;  medi¬ 
um  to  good  $21-24;  common  to  fair 
$15-20;  common  to  good  fat  cows  $8- 
16;  heifers  $13-24. 

Hogs — Market  active  and  50  cents 
per  cwt.  higher — 100  to  150  lbs.  $16- 
18;  160  to  180  lbs.  $19-19.75;  180  to 
220  lbs.  $19.75-20;  220  to  250  lbs. 
$19.75-20.  Heavy  hogs  $17-18;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  sows  $13.50-16.25. 


Sheep — Market  50  cents  per  cwt. 
47  cents;  medium  browns  46  cents;;  higher  on  choice  lambs;  others  steady, 


whites  and  browns  42-43 


sheep  steady.  Prime  wethers  $7.50- 
9.50;  good  mixed  $5.50-6;  culls  and 
common  $3-4;  spring  lambs  $18.50- 
23.50. 


pullet 
cents. 

Live  Rabbits— Receipts  were  light 
to  moderate.  Demand  fairly  active; 
market  firm.  Prices  per  lb.:  35-40 
cents;  poor,  small  and  heavy  30-32 
cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Receipts 
were  moderate.  Demand  fair,  mar 
ket  steady!  Prices  per  lb.: 
choice  and  prime  47-50  cents;  good 

42-45  cents;  commercial  30-32  cents;  McIntosh  2V2  in.  up  $4-4.50.  Cabbage 
culls,  65  lbs.  and  under,  17-21  cents.  _  $1.25-L50;  Chinese  $1.00;  Savoy 

Hay  Market— Two  and  three  strand  $1.25-1.50.  Carrots  —  Cut  $1.25-1.50. 
wirebouncl  -bales  per  ton:  Timothy  Lettuce— H.H.,  $3.50.  Parsnips— $1.25- 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  furnished  by  Mass. 
Few  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  January  5,  1953. 

Apples — Baldwin  2a/2  in.  up  $3.50; 


(1952  crop)  No.  1  $42-45;  No.  2  $36- 
39;  No.  3  $29-32. 


1.50.  Potatoes  —  Conn.  Valley,  Mass. 
100  lb.  U.S.  No.  1  used  sacks,  $3. 35- 
Note:  Complete  report  on  any  3.55;  U.S.  Comm.  100  lb.  used  sacks, 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if  $3.25-3.45.  Squash  —  Butternut  $3.00; 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans-  Blue  Hubbard  214 -3  cents.  Tomatoes 
mission.  — H.H.,  Fancy  25-30  cents. 

JanUary  17  1953 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Is  Built  -  Up  Litter  the 

Answer? 

By  Morley  A.  Jull 

•  Avian  Leucosis  —  No.  1 

Poultry  Killer 
By  R.  K.  Cole 

•  The  Hybrid  Chicken  Problem 
By  Nelson  F.  Waters 

•  Money  Makers  Must  Start 

As  Chicks 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

•  Mud  Fever  or  Blue  Comb 

Disease  of  Turkeys 
By  Dr.  E.  H.  Peterson 

•  Scratch  Grain  for  the 

Layers 

By  C.  E.  Lee 

•  The  Egg  Laying  Tests 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Report  on  Poultry  Feeding 

Research 

By  E.  I.  Robertson 

•  Antibiotics  for  Poultry 
By  Gordon  Nugent 

•  We  Grow  Pekin  Ducks 
By  Thomas  Foster 

•  The  Western  New  York 

Corn  Belt 
By  Earle  W.  Gage 

•  Carnations  for  Beauty 
By  Fred  W.  Green 

•  The  Future  for  Pig  Hatch¬ 

eries 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Wildlife  in  the  North 

Country 

By  Willett  Randall 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY  ISSUE 
of  February  7.  1953. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ’ 


heUon's  Faaltry  Farm 
flroTa  City,  fenna. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS, 


ALL  AGES 
WILTON,  N. 


H. 

Great  Danes  —  Grown  male,  female.  Reg.  Sacrifice 

$50  ea.  Farniholm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Phone  3897 

GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats,  Monthly 
magazine  tails  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.09. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  PROFiTABLECows^llllft 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Boolrleti 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
98  Center  St.,  Brendan,  Vt. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1938 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  8eauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


BUILD  yOUR  OWN 
PROBITABLE  BUSINESS 

wth  GUERNSEYS 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &.  SON,  R.F.D,  4,  Watertown,  N.Y 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and.  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 

Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


I 


•  A  ready  market  and  premium  price  — 
for  your  Guernsey  cattle,  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk. 

•  Steady  income  from  the  fastest-growing 
breed  in  America. 

•  Regular  milk  checks  —  while  you  de¬ 
velop  your  valuable  herd. 

1.  Facts  about  Guernsey 
Profits.  Success  stories  of  to¬ 
day's  leading  breeders. 

2.  Colorful  28-Page  Booklet  —  with  in¬ 
formation  about  Guernseys. 

3.  National  Guernsey  Directory  — 
listing  breeders  with  foundation  stock  for  sale. 


Mil  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

341  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Send  free  information  listed  above. 

Nome . . 

Address . 

Town . Slate . 
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EAR  NOISES? 


If  you  suffer  from  those 
miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard-of-Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  wonderful,  pallia¬ 
tive  relief  many  people  have 
reported  after  using  our  simple 
home  treatment.  NOTHING 
TO  WEAR.  Many  past  70  re¬ 
ported  such  relief  in  hearing 
and  ear  noises.  SEND  NOW 
FOR  PROOF  AND  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  3RN-2  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
yery  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable..  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

*Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
(bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  ehok* 
and  Gasp  for  breath,  If  restful  sleep  fs  difficult 
becauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  483-T  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST„  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


$3.95  P 
331  CHURCH 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  inGermany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
eanter  focusing  gives  exaet  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RBN-52 

ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  V 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 

BARGAIN  S/C45 

VPAIR 


low  prices.  ELARTOCK 

NYLO-N  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and 
Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unex¬ 
celled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Light¬ 
weight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for 
FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Oept.  566,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATIRPROOFID  AND  FIREPROOFED 


All  Sixes  from  Itoek  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Truckers,  etc.  Writs  for  Prices  and  Simples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Servln*  Farmers  for  81  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prtoei. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phont  Markat  7-2168)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Hn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7180.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


New  Relief  for  the  Misery  of 
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Send  for 
Trial 
Bottle  ot 
‘SORIASIN’ 
Only  50c 

SOUTHERN 


Senator  Bailey  of  Maryland 

writes:  "I  have  been  afflicted 
with  Psoriasis  since  child¬ 

hood.  Soriasin  lotion  has 
wonderfully  cleared  up  the 
affected  skin."  Based  on  a 
NEW  formula,  Soriasin 
quickly  softens  and  removes 

crusty  scales,  relieves  itching 
FIRST  with  blanching  agent 
that,  goes  to  work  at  once  to 
restore  normal  skin  color.  The 
ONLY  lotion  with  pleasant 
fragrance.  Send  50c  TODAY 
for  Trial  Bottle  of  Soriaisn. 
Try  it  yourself  to  see  how 
good  it  is. 

PHARMACAL  CORP. 


Suite  9012,  1419  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


New  Wallpaper  Wakes  a  Tired  Room 


Redecorating? 
Changes  on 
walls 
can  work 
wonders 


Photos:  Richard  E.  Thibaut  Inc.,  New  York 
To  change  the  aspect  of  a  dining  room,  plain  walls  respond  emphatically 
when  treated  with  a  wallpaper.  Compare  the  above  with  the  companion 
picture  on  this  page  showing  the  same  room. 


The  new  year,  the  Wintertime,  and 
good  planning  make  a  fine  combina¬ 
tion  for  giving  a  room  a  new  dress. 
This  is  the  time  when  indoor  work 
can  be  given  attention  and  wallpaper 
can  re-dress  any  room  in  the  house. 
In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  quicker  or 
more  effective  method  for  creating  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  four 
walls  than  through  the  use  of  wall¬ 
papering. 

Your  rooms  may  already  have  a 
tired  look  from  wallpaper  no  longer 


bright  in  color.  On  the  other  hand 
you  may  be  weary  of  the  pattern  it¬ 
self.  Perhaps  your  walls  have  been 
painted.  In  any  of  these  cases,  new 
wallpaper  design  brings  about  a 
fresh  aspect  not  only  to  the  walls 
themselves,  but  to  the  entire  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  room. 

Present  day  plans  give  wide  scope 
in  color  combinations.  “Matching” 
colors  are  superseded  by  those  that 
harmonize.  Gray,  for  instance,  in 
draperies,  is  a  wonderful  base  to 


combine  with  rose,  or  yellow,  or 
green,  or  the  blues.  Keeping  in  mind 
these  harmonious  color  schemes, 
plans  can  be  made  that  are  adaptable 
all  round. 

For  striking  color  contrasts,  a  large 
room  is  better  fitted,  and,  unless  one 
has  seen  such  contrasts  and  knows 
how  they  actually  look,  it  is  better 
not  to  lean  toward  this  kind  of  plan¬ 
ning. 

Bright,  cheerful  wallpaper  can 
open  out  the  walls  of  a  small 
dining  alcove  and  give  it  an  air  of 
importance.  “Promenade”,  whose 
pen-line  patterns  are  of  formalized 
gardens,  seems  to  give  a  three- 
dimensional  effect  that  is  new  and 
interesting.  The  lightness  of  the 
pink,  gray  and  green  color  accents 
on  the  white  background  appear  to 
give  greater  width  and  depth  to  the 
small  dining  space. 

The  idea  of  covering  three  walls 
of  a  room  with  the  same  paper,  and 
the  fourth  with  a  different  pattern 
has  been  popular  for  several  years. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  walls  in 
which  windows  are  situated  of 
lighter  color  than  those  opposite. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  too  much 
contrast. 

Another  smart  idea  with  plain 
walls  is  to  use  a  single  panel  of 
brightly  patterned  wallpaper.  A 
slightly  recessed  area,  such  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  is  ideal  for  this.  Or, 
for  more  dramatic  effect,  paper  the 
desired  area  and  surround  it  with 
light  molding  painted  the  same  color 
as  the  rest  of  the  walls. 

The  scenes  in'  wallpapers  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  popular  —  such 
as  gardens,  famous  city  street 
corners,  plantations,  story  characters 
and  traditional  scenes.  These  are 
known  as  documentaries. 

Dorothy  Tooker 
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Apple  Sauce — Gelatin  Parfait  Pie 


Applesauce,  with  orange-flavored 
gelatin  (packaged),  makes  a  delici¬ 
ous  parfait  pie,  well  worth  your  try¬ 
ing.  Both  looks  and  results  call  for 
encores. 

Use  1  cup  applesauce;  %  cup 
water;  1  package  orange-flavored 
gelatin;  1  pint  vanilla  ice  cream;  2 
tablespoons  chopped  pecans  or  wal¬ 
nuts.  Follow  these  steps  to  fill  a 
baked  pie  shell. 

1.  —  Heat  applesauce  and  water  in 


2-quart  saucepan.  Add  gelatin  to  hot 
applesauce  mixture  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  2  —  Add  ice  cream  by 
spoonfuls,  stirring  until  melted. 
Then  chill  until  thickened  but  not 
set  (10  to  20  minutes).  3 — Fold  in 
nuts.  Turn  into  cooled  baked  pie 
shell.  Chill'  until  firm  (15  to  25 
minutes).  Garnish  with  whipped 
cream  and  unpeeled  apple  slices. 

Here  is  something  for  an  occasion 
when  a  special  dessert  is  on  the 
menu. 


New  Dresses,  Quaint  Sampler,  Multicolor 

* 

2593  —  The  Smart  Simple  Cut  of  this  cap  sleeved  shirtwaist  is  suitable  : 
for  many  fabrics:  shantung,  linen,  pique,  casual  cottons  in  plain,  plaid, 
stripes.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  39-in.;  or  37/s  Jfds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2761  —  It  Takes  Only  Three-100  lb.  Feed  Bags  to  sew  the  medium  size 
of  this  perfect  coverall.  It  comes  in  small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large, 
too.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  medium  takes  2%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  Use  scraps  for 
appliques.  25  cents. 

545  —  Sampler  Words  Which  Mean  Much  —  colorful  embroidery  o£ 
great  beauty.  Both  are  lovingly  combined  into  a  panel  for  your  home,  or 
to  embroider  and  frame  as  a  gift  which  will  long  be  treasured.  Panel  mea¬ 
sures  15  by  30  inches;  colors  are  a  symphony  of  pinks,  purples,  delicate 
greens  and  blues.  Use  one  of  various  materials  in  pale  blue  soft  color  and 
silk  or  cotton  flosses  or  fine  silver-gilt  threads  for  working.  Frame  can  be 
narrow  gilded  or  painted  wood.  20  cents. 

540  —  Coral  Pink  and  Moss  Green  Floral  Multicolor.  Perfectly  beauti¬ 
ful  tones  are  used  in  this  two-color,  permanent-dye  transfer  design  which 
requires  no  embroidery!  Two  large  motifs  are  6  by  8  inches,  four  smaller 
motifs  are  4  by  4  inches.  You’ll  like  them  for  yourself  or  for  gifts  at  any 
time  of  place  mats,  luncheon  cloths,  dresser  scarves  or  dinette  buffet  run¬ 
ners,  pockets  on  dainty  aprons.  20  cents. 

2565 — To  Size  50  On-and-Off  Wrap-Around  in  scalloped  shawl  collared 
style  as  a  house  coat  or  a  wrap-around  housedress.  Here  you  have  fashion 
style  and  smartness.  Sizes  16-20,  36-50!  Size  18:  house  coat  with  short 
sleeves,  4%  yds.  of  35-in.  fabric.  25  cents. 

Something  Not  to  Miss:  Our  new  Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion 
Book  20  cents. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


Stir  in  quickly 
Blend  gradvall; 
into  batter:  the 
beat  for  1  mim 
is  at  365  F 
r  Davis  product 


,r  about  25  m 

smooth  —  an 


nch  round  pans  tc 
k„rolatv,  creamy 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

.."double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it !  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  RN-17, , Hoboken ,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


uf  r 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 


Save  $2.00  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 


Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup  —  a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Mix  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  1  cup  of 
water.  No  cooking!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
It  makes  a  real  saving  because  it  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
Never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you  feel 
it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  makes  breathing  easy. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  re¬ 
liable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


WITH 

ff  SOFT  WATER 

HL,  CLOTHES  LAST 
g'MiiV  LONGER 


Your  clothes  wtl! 
come  clean  with 
much  less  washing 
A  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  saves 
money,  saves  Kto 
work,  saves  1 
time'  Send  for 
free  bookie* 

Oshkosh  Filter 
O  Softener  Co.  M 
Oshkosh,  Wis 


FREE 


Sea  Shell  Jewelry 
Design  Book 


Make  beautiful  exotic  shell  jew¬ 
elry  at  a  fraction  of  jewelry 
store  prices.  Adorn  yourself 
with  thrilling  necklaces,  brace¬ 
lets,  brooches,  earrings.  Sell 
your  handiwork  for  extra  money. 
Lovely  gifts.  For  Free  Design 
Book  and  price  list  of  low  shells 
and  materials  send  name  and  address  to  — 
Duryea  Shell  Studios,  Dept.  61,  Bay  Pines,  Florida 


rrSTART  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


IN  1 

Big  Cash  Profits  Daily  YOU*  J 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER  -  capaty  ty  14  dozon  delicious  A  KlTCHtly 
greaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you’re  in  business  N*1  ^ 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops. 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for  FREE  recipes  anci 
Starting  Plan  1  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself  I 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7, Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


50,000  SALESWOMEN  WANTED 

Sell  beautiful  new  fabrics.  No  experience  necessary. 
Cost  nothing  to  get  started.  Actual  fabric  samples  to  , 
show  friends,  neighbors,  churches  and  organizations. 
Write  Today  for  Full  Particulars. 

FABRIC  FAIR 

P.  0.  BOX  1346,  DEPT.  R 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ketire? 

f9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  an  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
note.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
loiv-cost  policy. 


+pmmMail  (he  Coupon  for  Detailsmmm ^ 

t  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  J 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

a  „  R-17  J 

g  Gentlemen: 

|  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation.  a 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

■  Name . Age _ | 


St.  or  RD .  . ■ 

■ 

City . State . * 


January  17,  1953 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  G 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arrange  d  by  Elsie  Unger 


DOING  WELL  IN  4-H 

Dear  Readers:  I  like  to  write  letters  so 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
both.  I  have  been  a  4-H  girl  for  four  years. 
I  have  been  treasurer  for  our  club  for  two 
years  and  am  vice-president  this  year.  I 
have  taken  five  projects  this  year  and  have 
done  very  well.  Sewing,  cooking,  room  im¬ 
provement  and  raising  sheep  and  chickens. 
I  got  top  county  honors  for  sheep  raising 
and  first  prize  ribbons  for  sewing,  room 
improvement  and  chickens.  I  got  second 
pi-i&e  tor  my  cooking.  My  hobbies  are  sew¬ 
ing.  cooking,  farm  work  and  tap  dancing. 
I  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  —  Bonnie 
Belanger,  14,  Maine. 


FROM  TWO  GIRLS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Would  any  of  you  boys  and  girls  like  a 
pen  pal  from  Australia?  I  am  fond  of  horses 
and  h  llbillies.  X  am  13  years  old  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  someone  of  the  same  age 
and  :  interests.  —  Ida  Hill,  13,  Australia. 

I  live  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  and 
would  like  to  write  to  a  girl  about  15  years 
of  age.  Is  there  someone  who  requires  a 
pen  friend  from  the  other  s'de  of  the  world? 
—  Jean  Muir,  15,  Australia. 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 

Deer  Readers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  written  to  Our  Page  and  I  hope 
to  gain  some  pen-pals  from  it.  I’m  in  the 
ninth  grade  in  school  and  like  anything  to 
do  with  animals,  especially  horses.  I  have 
one  to  ride.  —  Lois  Driscoll,  13,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  read  Our  Page 
all  the  time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am 
in  the  seventh  grade  in  school  and  get  along 
quite  well.  We  live  on  a  farm  of  about  98 
acres  where  we  have  42  head  of  cattle,  two 
horses,  150  chickens,  six  turkeys,  five  cats 
and  a  dog.  Some  of  my  hobbies  are  writing 
letters,  reading  books  and  listening  to  the 
radio.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  of  any  age  and  of  any  country.  — 
Sandra  Tulley,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  My  girl  friend  told  me 
so  much  about  Our  Page  that  I  got  a  copy 
from  her  for  myself  and  I  soon  found  out 
that  everything  she  said  was  true.  It  is 
wonderful.  Because  my  father  is  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  we  live  in  a  house  on  the 
reservation  which  is  seven  miles  from  town. 
My  hobbies  are  reading  and  collecting  salt 
and  pepper  shakers.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  from  Our  Page  since 
I  have  always  wanted  pen  pals.  —  Patricia 
Serpa,  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  second  time  1 
have  written  to  Our  Page  for  pen  pals.  I 
enjoy  writing  very  much  and  hope  to  get 
a  few  more.  My  hobbies  are  taking  pictures 
and  writing  to  pen  pals.  I  live  on  quite  a 
large  farm  where  I  enjoy  riding  my  saddle 
horse  through  our  big  fields.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  no  sisters  and  they  are  very 
good  company  when  I  have  no  one  to  play 
with  or  to  go  hiking  with.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  some  of  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Char¬ 
lotte  Schultz,  14.  Maine. 


The  Book 


Review  Column 

Hammond’s  “Nature  Atlas 

of 

A*  99 

merica 


ZEBRAS 

Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York 


Here  is  a  book  that  was  given  to  me  a 
shoit  time  ago  and  I  believe  everyone  should 
read  it.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  320 
pictures  in  color  and  34  pages  ol  colored 
maps.  Our  own  country  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  place  and  this  book  helps  a  person  to 
know  about  his  native  land. 

For  instance,  did  you  know  the  giant  Se¬ 
quoia  trees  of  California  were  flourishing 
in  Biblical  days?  They  are  anywhere  from 
2.000  to  4.000  years  old  and  grow  300  feet 
high  and  30  feet  around.  These  Sequoias  are 
almost  indestructible,  for  their  bark  is  so 
thick  ihat  their  enemies  cannot  destroy  them, 
not  even  fire  Their  only  enemy  is  lightning; 
they  are  so  tall. 

The  “Nature  Atlas”  also  tells  how  the 
Mustang,  or  horse,  is  a  descendant  of  horses 


brought  over  here  by  the  Spaniards;  horses 
usually  of  Arabic  strain.  Some  of  them  got 
away  and  went  wild  or  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Through  the  centuries  they 
multiplied  and  grew  into  a  small  hardy 
animal.  They  made  history  because,  until 
the  time  the  horse  appeared  here,  the  dog 
was  the  only  beast  of  burden.  Today  there 
are  very  few  wild  herds  left  in  remote 
parts  of  the  West.  You  will  be  able  to  learn 
too  about  different  minerals,  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones,  also  all  about  fish,  in¬ 
sects  and  flowers. 

This  book  is  a  reference  you  can  always 
have  at  your  fingertips.  There  is  so  much 
in  it  that  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all. 
I  know  that,  once  you  see  the  Atlas,  you 
will  want  to  own  it.  —  Alice  Gifford,  1G, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  think  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  have  a  page  just  for  us  and  I  get 
great  enjoyment  out  of  reading  it.  My 
favorite  sports  are  swimming,  basketball,  lis¬ 
tening  to  and  singing  popular  songs.  I  am 
in  third  term  high,  and  I’m  sure  that  some¬ 
one  will  write  me  a  few  lines  and  tell  me 
about  themselves.  I  also  won  the  popularity 
poll  in  my  neighborhood  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer.  — -  Hilde  Braumuller,  15,  New 
York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  family  has  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite 
a  few  years  and  I  always  enjoy  reading 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  h'gh  school.  My  hobbies  are  tap 
dancing,  playing  the  piano  and  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  very  much.  —  Priscilla 
Hatch,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  Our  Page  for  about  two  years  and 
I  think  it  is  about  time  I  wrote  in.  I  like 
almost  everything  and  my  favorite  pastimes 
are  dancing,  roller  skating,  movies,  horseback 
riding  and  all  outdoor  sports.  I  also  like  to 
write.  I  will  be  hoping  to  hear  from  anyone, 
any  age,  anywhere.  I  wish  you  could  send 
a  snapshot  with  your  first  letter  but  it’s  not 
necessary.  —  Doris  Lefavour.  16,  New!  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  hope  you  can  take 
time  out  to  write  to  me.  I  am  in  the  ninth 
grade  at  school  and  my  favorite  sports  are 
softball  and  volleyball.  My  Tiobbies  are  danc¬ 
ing.  singing,  writing  letters,  collecting  pic¬ 
tures  of  movie  stars  and  sewing.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  Our 
Page  but  I  read  every  issue  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  —  Laurell  Sutton,  14,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Editor’s  Message 


I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  keep  your  New  Year’s  resolutions  — 
promises  to  yourself.  See  how  good  your  will  power  is.  There  is  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  in  keeping  one’s  word  to  one’s  self. 

Some  of  you  have  requested  addresses  of  all  the  boys  and  girls. 
That  is  a  large  order  for  a  busy  lady  and  almost  impossible  for  my  file 
has  a  few  thousands.  Just  select  a  name,  write  a  letter  and  send  it  to 
me,  as  the  directions  say  preceding  the  Letters  Wanted  column.  Then 
too,  do  you  know  that  quite  a  few  of  you  forgot  to  mention  your  own 
address,  so  I  am  unable  to  get  in  touch  with  you?  Let’s  start  the  New 
Year  for  Our  Page  with  these  things  in  mind. 

We  could  use  more  poems.  Don’t  you  have  a  few  stored  away 
for  others  to  enjoy?  How  do  you  like  the  book  report?  This  month  we 
have  another  excellent  one.  Remember  that  Our  Page  depends  upon 
the  contributions  from  you  boys  and  girls,  so  keep  sending  regularly. 
Don’t  “let  George  do  it”  is  a  fine  1953  resolution!  —  Elsie  Unger 


TRAVEL  STORY 

I  have  just  completed  my  second  trip 
across  the  United  States  with  my  mother  and 
father.  Here  are  some  of  the  interesting 
points. 

First  we  saw  Niagara  Falls  and  then  we 
crossed  into  Canada.  We  sailed  across  Lake 
Michigan  and  four  days  later  we  were  in 
Glacier  National  Park.  Through  Washington 
and  Oregon;  we  saw  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and 
many  lava  caves.  We  stayed  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  three  days;  then  we  went  through  the 
Southwest  and  saw  Hoover  Dam,  the  Grand 
Canyon.  We  also  found  pieces  of  old  Indian 
pottery.  In  Mexico  we  saw  many  donkey 
carts. 

Finally  we  came  home  through  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas.  — ■  Bethany  Hemenway,  11, 
Massachusetts. 


ORIGINAL  POEM 

One  day  I  saw  a  little  girl 
Who  had  a  limping  leg, 

And  when  she  skipped  to  her  mother 
She  sang  a  little  song. 

My  mother  is  a  dear  one. 

My  father  is  too. 

And  Mother’s  words  to  me  were 
“I  love  you.” 

Kathleen  Dunn,  3 


MY  WISH 

It’s  hard  to  believe  although  it’s  true; 

I’ll  bet  it  never  happened  to  you! 

It  wasn’t  a  bike  or  dishes  like'  Mom’s 
That  came  for  Christmas — but  guess  what  I 
found! 

It’s  what  all  girls  should  like  the  best, 

Yet  when  my  wish  came  it  was  a  big  surprise. 
But  I  loved  him  when  I  saw  him 
When  he  made  his  first  small  sob  — 

I  wanted  a  little  brother,  just  like  Bob. 

Dorothy  By  am,  16,  Vermont 


letters 

'tinted! 


Drawn  by  Diana  La  Foret,  18,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
state  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  postage  is  correct  for  mail 
outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Sandra  Tulley,  12;  Pamela 
Barton,  14;  Janet  Easton,  16;  Priscilla  Hatch, 
15;  Doris  Lefavour,  16;  Hilde  Bramuller,  15 

Pennsylvania:  Carrie  George;  Dorothy 

Orthaus,  15;  Laurell  Sutton,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Carol  Booker,  8;  Bethany 
Hemenway,  11;  Lois  Driscoll,  13. 

Maine:  Bonnie  Belanger,  14:  Charlotte 
Schultz,  14. 

Rhode  Island:  Patricia  Serpa. 

Connecticut:  Elinore  Gustafson,  12. 


Dear  Friends:  My  parents  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite 
awhile  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and  live 
on  a  200  acre  farm.  My  hobbies  are  home¬ 
making  and  music.  I  will  write  to  any  boys 
or  girls  who  will  write  to  me.  —  Janet 
Easton,  16.  New  York. 


January  Exhibit 
of 

Outdoor  Sketches 
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KING  OF  THE  FOREST 
Drawn  by  Merle  Gordon,  16,  Maine 
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OUR  BARN 

Drawn  by  Vivian  Thompson,  13,  New  York 


Freehand 

in 

Black  and  White 


APALOOSA 

Drawn  by  Donya  Mussels,  15,  Massachusetts 
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Favorite  breakfast  cereal  of  the  5  healthy  Farnham 
children  is  Mother's  Oats,  the  Giant  of  the  Cereals! 


says  Mrs.  B.  L.  Farnhc 

EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN 


University  proves  Mother’s  Oats  better  in  growth-protein 
than  any  of  14  leading  brands  of  cereal! 


The  University  tested  Mother's  Oats,  other  types 
of  hot  cereals,  various  kinds  of  ready-to-eat 
cereals,  and  two  formula-type  baby  cereals. 


"T  always  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on  our 
breakfast  table,”  says  attractive,  alert  Mrs. 
Farnham.  “It’s  wonderful  for  the  children,  and 
helps  give  us  grownups  the  energy  we  need  for  a 
long  forenoon  of  work.” 

Did  you  know  Mother’s  Oats  actually  supplies 
more  nourishing  protein  for  growth  and  energy 
than  any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 


This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  University 
recently  in  an  amazing  test  on  14  well-known 
brands  of  cereal. 

The  University  reported  Mother’s  Oats  first  in 
life-giving  protein.* 

Busy  farm  wives  appreciate  the  time-saving  2J/2 
minute  cooking  of  delicious  Mother’s  Oats. 

And  what  other  breakfast  dish  gives  you  the 
all-morning  energy  and  stamina  of  Mother’s  Oats 
at  the  low  cost  of  less  than  one  penny  a  serving? 

Bring  up  your  babies  on  Mother’s  Oats  because 
its  richer  protein  benefits  all  ages.  Buy  Mother’s 
Oats  from  your  grocer  now. 

*Results  published  in  FOOD  RESEARCH,  a  nationally  known 
scientific  journal. 


Mother’s  Oats 

THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 


January  17,  1953 
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Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up'out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Here's  how  it  works 


—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  C-123,  UNADILLA,  N.Y _ Ua 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  eeoelble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


-SWEET-  MOL  ASS- 

A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  over 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1950.  WILUAMSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


The  Quick-Way  unit  makes 
your  power  table  a  pre¬ 
cision  sharpener  for  circular 
saws  up  to  12  inch  diameter. 
It  guarantees  precise  grind¬ 
ing  and  spacing,  with  every 
tooth  alike.  Anyone  can  use 
this  sharpener.  Featured  in 
FORTUNE,  POPULAR 
SCIENCE.  POPULAR 
MECHANICS  and  other 
leading  homecraft  magazines. 

$16.50  Postpaid '  unit  w,ith  patented 

^  Index  Plate,  mitre  block  and  $3.00 

grinding  wheel  —  no  extras  needed.  Avoid  work  delays 
^od  trips  to  town  by  sharpening  your  own  saws. 
Send  check,  cash  or  money  order.  We  pay  postage. 
Order  your  QUICK -IT A  Y,  today. 


Model  6-12P 


QUICK-WAY  Saw  Company 

39  Riverside  Corning,  N.Y. 


SAVE  • 


100  LBS.  MILK  PER 
CALF  FED 


CALF-TERIA 

NIPPLE  PAIL 

“'The  only  pail  with  the 
SIPHON  valvel"  0 
Milkhouse  Cabinet  $12.98 
Electric  Dehorner  $  7.00 

txTR*  HEAVY  At  y°ur  dealers— or  write 

THE  RHINEHART  GO.^XsUr- 


WITH 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduces  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free.  catalog.  and 
prices. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


.  .a  good  profitable  side  line.  . 
a  fascinating  interesting  hobby. 
Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 

you  can  produce  all  the  deli¬ 

cious  honey'  your  family  can  use. 
U.S.D.A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 
p0(1j  nn  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee- 

06(10  d  I -LfU  keeping”  and  6  months  subscrip¬ 

tion  to  leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 
American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R-2,  Hamilton,  III. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  Information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewiYork  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  3%  Sale9  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 


Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire!  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will’ be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

s  I 

Post  Office . State . , . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


Presence  of  vesicular  exanthema, 
or  V.  E.  disease  of  swine,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  reported  on  the  fiftteenh 
Pennsylvania  hog  farm.  This  latest 
outbreak  is  on  a  swine  feeding  op¬ 
eration  farm  conducted  as  a  sideline 
bjr  a  feed  mill  owner  in  Lehigh 
County.  A  quarantine  against  move¬ 
ment  of  pigs  from  the  feed  lot  has 
been  established  by  the  State  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  until  such  time 
as  the  affected  animals  may  be  re¬ 
moved  for  immediate  slaughter  and 
processing.  Disinfection  measures 
have  been  applied  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  disease.  The  disease  attacks 
only  swine,  it  does  not  infect 
humans. 

According  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Milo,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau,  this  is  the 
first  case  of  V.  E.  in  Pennsylvania 
appearing  on  a  farm  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  not  transmitted  by  feeding 
uncooked  garbage.  The  Lehigh 
County  infection  is  believed  to  have 
come  through  hogs  purchased  ait  a 
Montgomery  County  livestock  auc¬ 
tion.  Of  the  15  premises  now  known 
to  be  infected  with  V.  E.,  one  is  in 
York  Counity,  six  in  Bucks,  seven 
in  Delaware,  and  one  in  Lehigh 
County.  Quarantine  restrictions  will 
continue  until  each  farm  is  free  of 
infected  animals  and  has  been 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  All  owners 
of  hog  feeding  farms  where  garbage 
is  used  are  cautioned  to  sterilize  the 
garbage  by  cooking  before  it  is  fed 
to  the  animals. 


Pennsylvania’s  28,000  4-H  Club 

members  have  added  tractor  mainte¬ 
nance  as  a  new  National  4-H  Awards 
contest  for  1953,  making  11  such 
contests  now  on  the  State  program. 
Developed  by  the  National  4-H 
Committee,  Chicago,  as  are  -  the 
other  contests,  tractor  maintenance 
will  have  for  its  sponsors  eight 
major  oil  companies,  with  the 
American  Oil  Company  the  imme¬ 
diate  sponsor  for  this  area.  Funds 
provided  by  this  sponsor  will  make 
possible  a  school  at  the  College  the 
week  of  next  January  26  for  coach¬ 
ing  adult  4-H  Club  leaders  and 
county  agricultural  agents  in  the 
conduct  of  the  program. 

Silver  medals  will  go  to  county 
winners  while  the  State  winner  will 
get  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the  1953 
National  4-H  Congress  in  Chicago. 
The  State  winner  will  also  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  one  of  eight  $300  scholar¬ 
ships  to  be  awarded  on  a  national 
basis.  Farm  implement  dealers  and 
tractor  distributors  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  cooperate  in  the  program  as 
local  sponsors  through  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents. 

Training  in  tractor  maintenance 
reflects  the  trend  to  mechanization 
in  agriculture  and  will  feature  safe 
handling  of  these  machines,  particu¬ 
larly  by  farm  boys. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-two 
farmers  in  28  counties,  out  of  129 
enrolled,  won  awards  in  the  1952 
Pennsylvania  Grassland  Club.  Sixty- 


five  of  them  get  blue  certificates  for 
scoring  90  or  more  points  out  of  a 
possible  100,  while  48  who  were  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  get  red  certificates, 
with  honorable  mention  going  to 
nine  whose  fields  scored  between  70 
and  80  points.  Certificates  are  being 
presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Crop 
Improvement  Assn,  at  this  year’s 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.  Of  the 
blue  winners  those  who  had  the 
highest  scores  are:  Roland  S.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Lewistown;  James  M.  Rodgers 
and  Cloyd  Wharton,  McVeytown, 
and  Mrs.  Rudy  Yoder  &  Sons,  Belle¬ 
ville,  all  Mifflin  County;  Edwin  J. 
Gum,  Pen  Argyl,  Northampton  Coun¬ 
ty;  George  Saeger,  Ceres,  N.  Y., 
whose  farm  is  in  McKean  County; 
Thiele  Brothers,  Cabot,  Butler  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Robert  J.  Wigton,  Spruce 
Creek,  Huntingdon  Counity. 


A  four-week  course  in  Dairy 
Farming  will  be  offered  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  starting 
February  4,  1953.  Subjects  covered 
will  include  classroom  and  labora¬ 
tory  instructions  in  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  dairy  cattle  judging,  feeding 
and  management,  milk  secretion, 
pasture  and  grassland  management, 
and  the  reproduction  of  dairy  cattle, 
Anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  has  a  good  common  school  edu¬ 
cation,  may  apply  for  admission  to 
this  course.  Farm  experience  is 
desirable  but  is  not  necessary.  For 
additional  information  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank,  write  to  A.  Leland 
Beam,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
School  of  Agriculture,  State  College, 
Pa.  Advance  registration  is  required. 


Initial  estimate  for  next  year’s 
wheat  harvest  in  Pennsylvania  is 
17,420,000  bushels,  which  represents 
a  reduction  of  nearly  1,600,000  bush¬ 
els  from  the  1952  crop.  Prospects  are 
for  the  smallest  wheat  crop  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  since  the  drought  year  of 
1943.  While  the  871,000  acres  seeded 
this  Fall  to  winter  wheat  is  the  same 
as  last  year,  it  is  four  per  cent  below 
the  1941—50  average.  General  drought 
conditions  delayed  germination  and 
growth  of  winter  grains  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  condition  of  the  wheat  on 
Decmber  1  was  only  83  per  cent  ol 
normal,  compared  with  86  per  cent 
last  year  and  the  1941-50  average  of 
88  percecnt.  Much  seed  wheat  did 
not  germinate  for  three  weeks  and 
considerable  acreage  entered  the 
winter  season  with  a  poor  start.  Ob¬ 
servers  say  that  in  many  farming 
areas  the  wheat  plants  are  not  too 
strong  and  need  a  lasting  covering' 
of  snow  to  pull  them  through  the 
Winter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Campbell,  Jr., 
owners  of  Clearview  Farm,  Butler, 
Butler  County,  have  just  received 
their  16th  Constructive  Breeder 
Award  from  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  Basis  for  winning  the 
award  was  their  well  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  herd  improvement  and 
breed  promotion.  N.  M.  Eberly 


A  Chip  off  the  Old  Block. 


Three  year  old  Patricia  Carhart  of  Ravena,  N.  Y.,  made  good  friends  last 
Summer  with  the  young  calf  that  belongs  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Alden  S. 
Merritt.  The  proud  grandmother  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  this  nice 
snapshot  of  a  “chip  off  the  old  block." 
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Junior  Farmers 


The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
(FFA)  is  the  national  organization 
of,  by  and  for  farm  boys  studying 
vocational  agriculture  in  public 
secondary  schools,  which  operates 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Vocational  Education  Acts.  It  is  an 
educational,  non-political,  non-profit, 
farm  youth  organization  of  volun¬ 
tary  membership,  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  agricultural  leadership, 
character,  thrift,  scholarship,  co¬ 
operation,  citizenship,  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  Its  members  learn  through  par¬ 
ticipating  experiences  how  to  con¬ 
duct  and  take  part  in  public  meet¬ 
ings,  to  speak  in  public,  and  to  as¬ 
sume  civic  responsibility.  The  FFA 
is  an  intra-curricular  part  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  agriculture  in  the 
public  school  system  of  America.  It 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  effective 
devices  for  teaching  through  partici¬ 
pating  experiences. 

The  national  organization  was 
launched  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  the 
Fall  of  1928.  The  organization  has 
grown  rapidly  in  numbers  of  chap¬ 
ters  and  membership  during  the  past 
24  years  and  is  recognized  as  the 
largest  farm  boy  organization  in  the 
world.  National  headquarters  are 
maintained  in  the  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Federal  Security  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Six  junior  farmers  from  the  North¬ 
east  region  have  recently  won  sec¬ 
tional  scholarship  awards  in  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Associa/tion’s  1952  contest  to  select 
the  nation’s  outstanding  young  gar¬ 
deners.  They  are  Roland  A.  Dubois, 
Willimantic,  Conn.;  Robert  W.  Fox 
New  Castle,  Pa.;  E.  Frederick  Hyde’ 
Connellsville,  Pa.;  Robert  A.  Mc- 
Clatchey,  Rockville,  Conn.;  Roland 
E.  Roberts,  Maple  Shade  Road,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.;  and  Sandra  A. 
Rollins,  Dexter,  Maine.  Each  was 
awarded  $100  by  the  A&P  Food 
Stores. 


Awarding  the  blue  ribbons  is 
always  a  highlight  in  any  exhibition. 
Mrs.  Shirley  B.  Hobbs,  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agent,  recently  presented 
blue  ribbons  to  the  following  York 
County,  Maine  girls:  (Seniors)  Can¬ 
ning  and  Food  Preservation — Lor¬ 
raine  Yeaton;  Food  Preparation  and 
Clothing — Nancy  Mee;  Food  Prepa¬ 
ration — Shirley  Huff,  Mary  Adams, 
Evelyn  Farnham  and  Barbara 
Mathews;  Clothing — Carolyn  Drown, 
Jean  Hayes,  Anita  Howard,  Eunice 
Hilton,  Leona  Smith,  and  Celia 
Mathews;  (Juniors)  Canning — Mar¬ 
garet  Hersey;  Food  Preparation  and 
Clothing — Linda  Littlefield,  Patricia 
Tufts  and  Nancy  Hunt;  Clothing — 
Gail  Demers,  Judith  Hurst.,  June 
Adams,  Olive  Gochie,*  Florence  Nut¬ 
ter,  Jacqueline  Stevens,  Emily  Joan 
Pillsbury,  Mary  Grant,  Leola  Grand, 
Barbara  Hayes,  Catherine  Shirley, 
Frances  Nutter  and  Stephanie  Cob- 
bett. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Noyes  awarded  the 
York  County  boys  blue  ribbons  as 
follows:  (Juniors)  Dairy — Donn 
Blodgett;  Pigs — Justin  Merril;  and 
Poultry — Patrick  Doyle;  (Seniors) 
Beef— David  Wadsworth;  Dairy  and 
Com — Michael  Mann;  Dairy — Bruce 
Stillings,  Arthur  Hill  and  Richard 
Russell;  Tractor,  Dairy  and  Pigs — 
Chester  Stone;  Garden — Carl  Huff; 
Pigs — Vern  Blodgett;  Potatoes — Nor- 


Competition  in  the  show  ring  brings 
out  the  best  in  both  owners  and 
their  animals.  Francis  St.  Onge  (16) 
placed  well  in  the  4-H  Club  classes 
at  the  1952  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  with  this  well  groomed 
Ayrshire  heifer.  Francis  helps  his 
father,  Leo,  during  the  Summer  and 
after  school  hours  on  the  St.  Onge 
dairy  farm  near  Fulton,  Oswego 
County,  New  York. 

man  Carvell;  Rabbits — George  Han¬ 
son;  Beef  and  Strawberries — Robert 
Prescott;  and  Tractor  and  Dairy — 
Ralph  Walker. 


Eugene  Krenzer,  20,  Phelps,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the  winner 
in  the  recent  national  4-H  Field 
Crops  program.  Eugene  has  been  in 
4-H  work  for  10  years,  is  a  member 
of  the  Dublin  Special  4-H  Club,  and 
lives  on  his  father’s  450-acre  farm. 
He  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Field 
Crops  project  for  six  years.  During 
that  time  he  has  earned  enough  from 
his  project  Ito  buy  his  own  tractor 
and  equipment.  He  is  now  farming 
in  partnership  with  his  brother  and 
father.  His  award  was  an  all-expense 
trip  to  the  recent  Club  Congress  for 
his  achievements  in  growing  wheat, 
corn  and  oats.  His  1952  wheat  yield 
averaged  55  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
his  oats  yielded  90  bushels. 


The  Bloomfield,  (Hartford  Co., 
Conn.)  4-H  Club  recently  had  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet.  Various  awards  were 
presented,  including  the  Oscar  Tyler 
Award  for  outstanding  service  ito  the 
4-H  organization.  This  was  awarded 
to  Peter  Ottowitz,  a  member  of  the 
junior  class.  Pete  is  interested  in 
animal  husbandry  and  the  raising  of 
sheep,  which  he  took  around  the 
State  to  quite  a  few  fairs. 

Other  awards  given  out  were  prizes 
for  ribbon  display.  Receiving  first 
award  was  Joan  Ottowitz,  a  former 
student  at  Bloomfield  High;  Cynthia 
Rhodes  won  second  place  and  Janet 
Dellert  (third.  Sweatshirts  were  given 
to  older  members  with  perfect  at¬ 
tendance  records.  They  included  Phil 
Brown,  David  Burgdorf,  Janet  Del¬ 
lert,  Edith  Guilmartin,  Peter  Otto¬ 
witz,  Jean  Ottowitz,  Marlene  Hol¬ 
comb,  James  Lynch,  Gayle  Neilsen, 
Leon  Holcomb,  and  Peggy  Macholz. 

D. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse. .  $5.00 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  4.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone  . 4.24 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


boys  and  girls  become  experts  at  handling  tractors  at  an  early  age. 
Lilly”  Brown  (12)  is  a  skilful  operator  of  his  father’s  tractor  on  their 
general  farm  near  Wells,  Rutland  County,  Vermont. 


January  17,  1953 


“Slippery,  wet  barn  floors? 

NOT  WHERE  K  LIVE... 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 

THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  SAVES  LABOR 

AND  TIME  .  .  .  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


PROTECTS  LIVESTOCK  FROM  INJURY— Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite  provides  a  safe,  slip- 
proof  surfacing  for  barn  runways.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  less  "skittish”  about  falling  — 
eat  better,  produce  better. 

IMPROVES  FERTILIZER  VALUE  OF  MANURE  — 

Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  rich  in  cal¬ 


cium,  contains  trace  amounts  of  man¬ 
ganese,  copper  and  iron.  When  you  clean 
runways,  the  mixture  of  Barn  Calcite  and 
manure  gives  you  mineral-rich  fertilizer. 

MAKES  BARN  NEATER,  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  — 

Nor-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  clean  and  white 
.  .  .  looks  better  and  is  more  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  And  this  safe,  practical  floor 
surfacing  is  low'  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW/ 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

ore  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
DEPT.  L-1  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

World's  largest  producer  of  CRYSTALLINE  Calcite  Products.  Makers  of  Calcite  Crystals— the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement 
for  poultry;  Litter-Kepe — the  ideal  conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  MIC0  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds. 


EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
FALSE  TEETH! 


If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip,  rock  and  cause  sore 
gums— try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates 
fit  snugly  without  powder  or  paste,  because 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits  loose  plates  in 
a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do.  Even  on  old 
rubber  plates  you  get  good  results  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer,  you  can  eat  anything  j 
Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  trouble¬ 
some  upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless,  odorless,  harmless 
to  you  and  your  plates.  Removable  as  direct¬ 
ed.  Plate  cleaner  included.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  If  not  available  at  your 
drug  store,  send  $1.25  for  reliner  for  1  plate. 
PLASTI-1INER  INC.,  Buffalo  11,  N.Y.— Dept.  52- B 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


'’roemirwtfamr- 

You  can  insure  the  firs*  four 
months  of  calf  growth  and  raise  the 
power  of  your  calves  to  resist  ravages 
of  scours  and  pneumonia.  Vitamins  for  calves  — 
that  "sweet  golden  syrup"  in  quart  jars  gives  you 
a  guaranteed  regular  supply  of  the  vitamins  needed 
to  lower  your  calf  mortality  .  .  .  many  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing  it.  Invest  S3  50  in  each  calf  you  raise 
.  .  .  get  your  investment  back  many  times  over. 


INC. 


UNIVIT  LABORATORIES 
841  8th  St. 

GREEN  BAY,  WISCONSIN 


4  Of.  513  00 
Jars 

1  Gt.  S  3.50 


Two  famous  Silos 

HARDER 

SILOS 


Concrete 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


JfVP 

BAGS 


PAT. 

PENDING 

BETTER 
IN  SO 
MANY 
WAYS 

Cost  Less  —  Let  in  the 
Sun's  Ultra-Violet  Rays  .  .  . 

KING  SAP  BAGS,  of  durable,  flexible 
plastic  have  made  metal  sap  buckets  obso¬ 
lete  —  and  for  good  reason !  Transparent 
to  light,  they  have  the  unusual  property 
of  tending  to  keep  sap  sterile  ...  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  State  and  Federal  authorities. 
Moreover,  sheltered  tap  holes  mean  long- 
running  trees,  15%  to  20%  more  sap  per 
tree.  They  save  you  time  and  money  with 
easy  Pouring,  Storing,  Washing;  fast  Set¬ 
ting  Up,  Taking  Down;  space-saving  — 
store  1,000  in  space  required  for  25  metal 
buckets;  less  walking  — see  contents  eas¬ 
ily;  sweeter,  cleaner  sap  with  much  lower 
bacteria  count.  Cannot  blow  off  trees. 
Only  69c  including  cover  .  .  .  much  less 
than  metal  buckets  of  the  same  capacity. 
Write  for  name  of  distributor  near  you 
or  order  direct. 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree 
Tappers  and  all  Syrup-Making  Utensils 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Loader  models  III 
over  80  tractors 


Let  your  tractor 
help  you  with 
those  tough  jobs. 
A  New  Idea-Horn 
Loader  attaches 
easily  and  handles 
jobs  no  other  farm 
tool  can  do.  Pull 
out  4  tapered  pins 
to  remove  frame 
and  lift  bars.  Low 
clearance  lets  you 
work  in  close 
quarters.  Here’s  a 
tool  that’s  a  real 
jack-of-all-trades. 


7  0  easy-on  attachments  are 
interchangeable  to  make 
over  7  00  jobs  easier.  Fit 
any  of  the  3  models  of 
loaders. 


r 


Model  SOS  for  small 
row-crop,  small  standard 
and  3  models  of  small 
track-type  tractors. 


Model  SO  for  row-crop 
end  conversion-type  trac¬ 
tors. 


Model  LS  for  large 
standard  tractors. 


SEN?  FOR  FREE 


Hydraulic 

Grapple 

Fork 


Pitch  Control 


Manure 

Bucket 


Push-Off 

Stacker 


Buck 

Rake 


ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS: 


Dirt  Bucket 


J 


Mew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 

Dept.  H-408, 


subsidiary 

fJVCO 


MANUFACTURINC 

CORPORATION 


Coldwater,  Ohio 


Send  free  illustrated  folders  on: 

□  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Loaders 

□  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Steel  Wagon  Box 

Name _ 

Address _ — 


American  Types  of  Sheep 


(Continued  from  Page  54) 
bloodlines,  until  these  superior 
characteristics  became  well  fixed. 
The  resultant  breed  is  known  as  the 
Montadale. 

Careful  and  accurate  records  were 
kept  throughout  this  breeding  work. 
Each  year  a  number  of  the  lambs 
were  slaughtered  and  graded.  Of 
late  years  they  have  possessed  an 
exceptional  uniformity  for  carcass 
excellence,  with  an  unusual  amount 
of  well  finished  meat,  especially  in 
the  regions  of  the  loin  and  leg  of 
mutton. 

The  hardiness  and  early  maturity 
of  the  Montadale  is  of  special  merit. 
Records  which  were  kept  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  Monta¬ 
dale  lambs,  under  both  range  and 
farm  conditions,  show  that  under¬ 
normal  care  they  averaged  a  weight 
of  85  pounds  in  four  months  from 
birth,  without  creep  feeding.  The 
prolificacy  and  vigor  of  the  ewes 
are  also  noteworthy.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  shows  that  a  living  lamb  crop 
for  the  breed  averaged  over  136  per 
cent  at  30  days  of  age.  The  national 
Montadale  average  for  wool  was 
more  than  10  pounds  per  sheep, 
graded  as  top  quality,  three-eights 
blood  combing  wool.  Montadale 
sheep  are  well  suited  to  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

The  first  Montadale  Sheepbreed- 
ers’  Assn,  was  organized  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  in  1945  and  incorporated 
in  1947.  In  1949  another  Montadale 
Assn,  was  organized  in  Kentucky. 
The  Tri-State  Montdale  Sheep- 
breeders’  Assn,  was  next  organized 
in  1950  by  breeders  in  Ohio,  Illinois; 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  The  Seaboard 
Montadale  Sheepbreeders’  Assn., 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  covering  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  organized  in  1952. 

This  seems  to  be  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  with  any  new  breed  in 
America,  unless  established  by  and 
under  government  control.  This  is  so 
because  the  various  local  factions 
prefer  to  have  their  own  special 
officers,  and  their  own  requirements 
for  registry  and  control.  It  was  true 
with  our  well  established  American 
lard  hog  breeds,  which  have  now 
found  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
breeds  concerned  to  consolidate 
under  one  association,  and  thus 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  over¬ 
head.  It  is  probable  that  in  time 
this  will  also  occur  with  the  Monta¬ 
dale  breed  of  sheep. 

The  Romedale 

Another  breed  of  sheep  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  cross-breeding  and  selection  is 
known  as  the  Romedale.  The  foun¬ 
dation  work  with  this  breed  was 
done  several  years  ago  by  the 
Spencer  Ranch  Company,  Cranmore, 
Calif.  The  idea  was  to  produce  a 
breed  of  sheep  that  was  well  suited 
to  grazing  on  wet  lands,  and  resis¬ 
tant  to  liver  fluke  infestation.  Most 
sheep  that  are  compelled  to  graze 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time 
on  low  wet  soils  develop  a  disease 
known  as  foot  rot,  and  they  are  also 
highly  susceptible  to  infestation  with 
liver  flukes.  In  addition  it  was  de¬ 
sired  to  produce  a  breed  of  sheep 
that  were  good  foragers  on  the  rather 
heavy  growths  which  usually  prevail 
on  the  lowlands.  At  the  same  time, 
the  aim  was  to  establish  a  sheep  that 
would  yield  well  for  both  wool  and 
mutton. 

The  foundation  breeds  used  in  this 
cross-breeding  work  were  the 
rtomney  and  the  Rambouillet.  The 
tomney  breed  is  native  to  the  low¬ 
lands  of  southeastern  England;  in 
addition  to  other  desirable  character¬ 
istics,  they  are  noted  for  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  foot  rot  and  liver  flukes. 
The  Rambouillet  originated  in 
France,  and  is  famous  for  its  large 
size,  good  muton  qualities  and  su¬ 
perior  fine-wool  fleece.  From  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  a  compact,  rugged 
white-faced  type  of  sheep  has  been 
produced.  Rams  of  this  strain  have 
Deen  used  with  success  by  some 
western  ranchers  on  native  western 
ewes.  An  association  was  formed  for 
their  registration  and  promotion  at 
Winters,  Calif.,  but  at  present  it  is 
not  active. 

The  Targhee 

The  Targhee  is  a  type  of  sheep 


which  is  being  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  at  the  Dubois,  Idaho  sta¬ 
tion.  The  work  was  started  in  1926, 
and  type  is  fairly  well  fixed,  al¬ 
though  no  breed  association  has  been 
formed. 

The  ranges  upon  which  the  Tar¬ 
ghee  sheep  have  been  developed 
are  high  in  altitude,  up  to  over  8,000 
feet.  Foundation  stock  consisted  of 
using  Rambouillet  rams  on  cross¬ 
bred  Lincoln-Rambouillet  ewes,  as 
well  as  some  Corriedale  rams  on  the 
same  kind  of  ewes,  followed  by  inter¬ 
breeding  these  offspring  and  select¬ 
ing  for  desired  type.  The  type  sought 
was  a  hardy  sheep,  with  a  gooc 
grade  of  wool  and  carrying  plenty 
of  mutton.  Summer  grazing  has  been 
available  near  the  Targhee  National 
Forest,  for  which  the  sheep  were 
named.  The  precipitation  on  the 
range  averages  about  10  inches  a 
year,  most  of  which  is  snowfall  from 
December  to  April.  Supplementary 
feeding  was  provided  toward  the  end 
of  Winter,  whenever  the  range  be¬ 
came  short;  this  was  continued  for 
about  three  weeks  after  lambing.  The 
supplementary  feed  supplied  was 
oats  and  alfalfa  hay.  Oats  was  used 
on  the  range  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  pound  per  head  daily.  In  the 
winter  feed  lots,  alfalfa  was  fed  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  pounds  per 
head  daily,  with  no  grain. 

The  Targhee  is  a  white-faced, 
polled  sheep.  Mature  rams  weigh  an 
average  of  200  pounds,  and  mature 
ewes  about  130  pounds  in  good  range 
condition.  Their  average  fleece  is 
around  11  pounds  per  head,  grading 
as  half-blood. 

The  Southdale 

The  combining  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  characteristics  of  the  South- 
down  for  mutton,  and  the  Corriedale 
for  wool,  by  cross-breeding  and  se¬ 
lection  is  being  done  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
at  its  experimental  farm  near  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  Several  generations  have 
now  been  developed  and  their  per¬ 
formance  is  promising.  They  are 
being  produced  with  the  idea  of 
having  special  adaptations  to  the 
farms  of  New  England.  No  breed 
association  has  yet  been  formed,  nor 
is  any  breeding  stock  yet  available 
for  farm  distribution,  however. 

These  various  types  and  breeds  of 
sheep  will  help  supply  and  meet  cer¬ 
tain  local  specific  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  in  different  climates  and  lo¬ 
calities.  Both  in  mechanics,  as  well 
as  in  animal  breeding,  the  American 
farmer  and  breeder  has  never  stood 
still;  his  aim  and  accomplishments 
have  always  been  to  improve  for 
both  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction,  thus  making  for  greater  re¬ 
turns  and  a  better  way  of  farm 
living. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

-  E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


My  Cows  had  a 
“Feed  Hangover" 


LATER. 


HEAVIER  FEEDING 
SEEMS  TO  GET  US 
NOWHERE.  WHAT 
a  CAN  WE  DO  ? 


]  I'VE  HEARD  OF 
I  cd>WS  HAVING  A 
"FEED  HANGOVER" 
LETS  USE  KOW-HARE 
TO  PEP  UP  THE 
k  MILK  WORKS 


IN  SEVERAL  MONTHS 


Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm -supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24- page  illustrated 
treatise:  “Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle." 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


NEW  MODEL 
3A 


0®©U3T  l 

1  O.SLY 


•  NEW  cutting  power 

•  NEW  easy  handling 

•  NEW  high  performance 

•  NEW  all-around  dependability  j; 

BWyTTryTfi5TWDfAi.es  oi’PORWNirt . 

WL'IuThLf 202  MAIN  ST.. 

ASHLAND,  MASS 


ALSO 

BOW 

MODEL 


LOMBARD, 


Quick  relief  to  TOUCHY  TEATS! 

Caused  by  chapping,  cracki 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contains  odorless 
antiseptic.  For  all  mirjorfarm  healing-jobs. 

Trial  Size  &  Mastitis  Booklet  — Send  10c 
THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1772  KENTON,  0. 


with  Surer ,  Safer. 

d-CON  is  GUARANTEED  to  destroy 
the  Rats  and  Mice  on  your  property— 
or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  At  Drug, 
Hardware,  Feed,  Grocery,  Dept. 
Stores,  and  Mail  Order  Houses. _ 


d-CON  CO. 


Teloplioiio 

House  to  Barn  —  Office  to 
Factory — Neighbor  to  Neigh¬ 
bor.  Talk  up  to  30  miles. 
Turn  crank  to  ring.  Beal 
McCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Telephone  Co. 
Simple  hook  up  instructions, 
enclosed.  Cleaned  —  Tested — 
Guaranteed 

Set  of  two  phones  $22.00 
Telephone  wire  I  cent  a  foot 
BOHNSACK  EQUIP.  CO. 
GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  News 


Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master, 
National  Grange,  Washington,  D.  C., 
calls  attention  to  the  following  im¬ 
portant  and  pertinent  considerations: 

“Most  raw  products  of  agriculture 
from  other  lands  come  into  this 
country  duty  free,'  and  many  times 
(as  in  the  case  of  wool  from  Argen¬ 
tina  right  now),  foreign  exports  to 
the  United  States  are  actually  sub¬ 
sidized. 

“On  the  other  hand,  products 
fabricated  from  these  raw  materials 
such  as  woolen  fabrics,  carpets  and 
other  things  that  farmers  usually 
buy,  including  pipe  tools,  wrenches, 
hay  and  manure  forks,  animal  clip¬ 
pers,  watches  from  Central  Europe, 
toys  and  Christmas  decorations  from 
Japan,  carry  duties  up  to  75  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  This  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  foreign  manufacturers 
to  acquire  exchange  dollars  to  trade 
with  us,  thus  driving  them  to  trade 
with  our  political  enemies. 

“Now  why  should  agricultural 
products  be  forced  into  trade  chan¬ 
nels  in  this  country  and  abroad  on 
the  basis  of  the  world-market  price 
while  those  things  that  farmers 
must  buy  are  artificially  raised  in 
price  by  protective  tariff  walls?  This 
question  becomes  even  moYe  pointed 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
world  market  price  also  sets  our  do¬ 
mestic  price  for  those  commodities 
which  we  produce  in  inadequate 
amounts  within  our  shores  to  feed 
156,000,000  American  citizens. 

“That  is  why  the  Grange  thinks 
some  mechanism  should  be  devised 
by  which  foreign  nations  can  earn 
the  dollars  to  buy  American  farm 
commodities. 

“But  the  selling  price  is  only  half 
the  cause  of  rural  disparity.  Costs 
of  running  a  farm  have  spiraled 
steadily  upward.  These  costs  of  food 
production  have  risen  for  many  res- 
sons  outside  the  tariff  wall.  One  is 
the  development  of  restrictive  prac¬ 
tices  throughout  our  economy  — 
practices  exercised  without  regard  to 
productive  output  as  being  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  compensation.  They  include 
the  spread-the-work  program  and 
regulations  designed  to  prevent  or 
restrict  competitive  pricing.” 


J.  Collins  McSparren  of  Drumore, 
Lancaster  County,  second  son  of 
Past  Master  John  A.  McSparren,  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  as  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  He  fills 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  former  Secretary,  Joab  K. 
Mahood.  Brother  McSparren  is  a 
past  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Fulton  Grange,  having 
filled  every  chair,  including  that  of 
Master.  He  is  a  Past  Master  of 
Lancaster  County  Pomona  No.  71. 
In  addition  to  Grange  activities,  he 
has  been  a  leader  in  other  agricult¬ 
ural  organizations.  As  a  director  of 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Ex¬ 


change,  and  director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Producers’  Cooperative 
Exchange  of  Coatesville,  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  cooperative 
movement.  Selected  a  year  ago  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Farm  Organizations,  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Council’s  committee 
working  for  the  advancement  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  research  facilities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  animal  and  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  identification  and  control. 

A  record  to  be  proud  of  has  been 
established  in  Beech  Creek  Grange 
by  Miss  Doris  Glossner,  18,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Glossner. 
From  the  time  the  Juvenile  Grange 
of  Beech  Creek  was  organized  on 
April  20,  1946,  until  August,  1952, 
at  which  time  she  was  graduated 
from  Juvenile  Grange  to  the  Beech 
Creek  Grange,  Doris  did  not  miss  a 
single  Grange  meeting. 


The  enthusiasm  and  faith  of 
State  Deputy  Farr,  District  Deputy 
Balch,  and  the  people  of  Winhall 
Valley,  Vermont,  have  resulted  in 
the  recent  reorganization  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Home  Grange,  dormant  for 
about  10  years.  The  56  charter  mem¬ 
bers  include  several  members  of  the 
old  Grange.  Since  reorganization 
nine  new  members  have  joined  and 
33  have  joined  the  Allen  District 
Pomona.  A  sewing  contest  and  a 
Parker  House  roll  contest  have  been 
held  already.  Members  have  made  a 
UN  flag  and  a  cabinet  for  regalia  and 
supplies.  They  now  plan  to  raise 
money  to  buy  new  officers’  desks. 
One  member  made  an  altar  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  Grange. 

Regular  meetings,  for  the  present, 
are  held  in  Winhall  Town  Hall  in 
Bondville.  North  Branch  Juvenile, 
organized  in  April  1952  with  29 
charter  members,  has  since  been  in¬ 
creased  by  several  new  members. 
The  Juveniles  range  in  age  from  five 
to  13  years. 


Mrs.  Neola  Chase  Lewis  and  her 
husband  probably  hold  the  record 
for  distance  driven  to  a  Booster 
Night  meeting.  They  drove  895  miles 
from  their  home  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
to  Bath,  New  York,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.  While  there, 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  presented  with  a 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificate.  Her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Chase,  was  a  50-vear 
member  until  his  death  several  years 
ago. 

Charles  A.  Parker,  90,  of  West 
Union  Grange,  attended  meetings 
regularly  and  was  flag  bearer  until 
illness  interfered  with  his  Grange 
activities  last  Summer.  However,  he 
was  recovered  in  time  to  attend 
West  Union’s  Booster  Night.  He  has 
been  a  member  since  the  Subordin¬ 
ate  was  chartered  in  1908,  is  a  Past 
Master  and  has  held  several  other 
offices.  d. 


John  R.  Stacey  ( center )  was  recently  elected  master  of  Grange  No.  1550, 
Remsen,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  just  a  month  prior  to  his  16th  birthday. 
He  was  installed  into  office  by  his  great-grandfather,  Allen  Osborne  ( seated 
right )  of  Fulton,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  past  master  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Grange  No. 
349;  assisted  by  his  grandfather,  James  M.  Bartlett,  ( seated  left),  former 
Oswego  County  Sheriff,  also  a  past  master  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Grange;  his 
father,  Claude  R.  Stacey,  ( standing  right),  past  master  of  Remsen;  and  his 
great-uncle,  F.  C.  Hill,  past  master  of  Minetto  No.  1222  and  Williamstoxon 

No.  899  Granges. 


CRAINE-NATCO  TILE 
FOR  PERMANENCE 
AND  VALUE 


You  see  them  everywhere  .  .  .  the 
Nat co  Tile  silos  which  were  built 
thirty  years  and  more  ago. 

Craine-Natco  silos  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  choice  today,  too.  Styles  change, 
but  not  Natco  performance.  Each 
tile  unit  contains  the  maximum 
number  of  air  cells  for  better  insula¬ 
tion.  They’re  glazed  for  permanent 


r  I 

FARM  V 
EXPERT 


George  Haefner 

broadcasting  farm 
news  and  advice 
over  Radio  Station 
WHAM,  Rochester 


L. 


SAYS... 


TR  ACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


beauty  .  .  .  and  they’re  unharmed 
by  silage  acids! 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


^  Write  trs  now  for 

details  on  the  Natco  and 
other  silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices  are 
lower  than  you  may  think. 
Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  123  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


"Throughout  the  country,  local 
feed  often  lacks  essential  minerals. 
To  get  the  most  from  your  farm 
animals,  supplement  their  diet  with 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  you  greater  profits 
when  they’re  fed  Blusalt.  Sterling 
Blusalt  provides  vital  salt  to  aid 
digestion  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fats  plus  these  trace  minerals. 
Cobalt  —  essential  for  Vitamin  B!2 
which  prevents  loss  of  appetite, 
permits  maximum  body  gains  and 
helps  maintain  normal  level  of 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  Manga¬ 
nese-necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and 
bone  development.  Iodine— to  help 
prevent  simple  goiter.  Iron— essen¬ 
tial  as  part  of  hemoglobin  to  every 
organ  and  tissue.  Copper  —  neces¬ 
sary  with  iron  for  hemoglobin  for¬ 
mation.  Zinc  —  growth  producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


rnrr  to  horse  owners; 

R  if  I  1  Big  72  page  book  tells  how 
8  Elian  to  care  for  your  horse. 

•  Just  published,  by  makers  of  savoss  counter- 
i  irritant  treatment:  ‘‘Guide  to  Lameness  and 

Unsoundness.”  Complete,  up  to  date,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Edited  by  leading  veterinarian.  Tells  how  to 
)  determine  trouble- — how  to  treat  90  common  horse 
|  ailments.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  to:  SAVOSS, 
Corral  Park,  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-153. 

•  SAVOSS  does  wonders  for  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises.  Concentrated  formula  checks  in¬ 
flammation,  soreness  in  many  deep-seated  cases.  Over 
50  years  of  success.  For  sure,  fast  relief  get  SAVOSS 
at  your  druggist  or  we’ll  rush  to  you  postpaid.  $3.00 
per  bottle.  Guaranteed  to  relieve  any  disabling 
trouble  external  treatment  can  help,  or  money  back. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’" 


See  guarantee  editorial  pag 


ADTIEIPIAI  RDPI 

miNfi  how  to  do  a 

Alt  1  IMlilAL  Dial! 

-UlllU  IT  YOURSELF!^ 

You  tan  borrow  a  topy  of  this 
valuable  book***  /J?35F/ 

At  last  there  is  a  medical  guide  for  treatment  of  farm  animals  that  is  sci¬ 
entifically  accurate,  yet  written  and  illustrated  so  plainly  that  many  of  the 
.tasks  that  formerly  required  a  Veterinarian  can  now  be  done  by  the  farmer. 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  Insemination,  read  howto  get  semen— how 
to  test  for  purity— how  to  store— ho%v  to  ship— how  to  inseminate.  Learn 
how  to  get  prize  stock  at  low  cost  by  breeding  twenty  to  thirty  cows  from 
one  ordinary  service— how  to  breed  from  young  bulls  too  small  to  serve — 
from  older  bulls  whose  great  size  might  injure  cows.  This  is  only  one  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  384-page  book  that  Louis  Bromfield  has  said  “no  farmer  I 
should  be  without."  Its  117  other  chapters  give  you  exact  *■ 

and  simple  instructions  for  diagnosing  all  the  diseases  of 
farm  animals.  They  show  you  how  to  tell  one  disease  from 
another— even  when  symptoms  are  similar— which  are  cur¬ 
able — which  are  not — what  to  do  to  protect  other  animals 
— what  serums,  vaccines,  or  medicines  to  give.  And  230  pic¬ 
tures  show  you  exactly  how  to  give  these  medicines.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  ever  before.  Almost  a  quarter  million  copies  sold. 


Just  Send  Name!— HO  MONEY 

No  deposit.  No  C.O.D.  No  cash.  No  obligation.  Just  like 
borrowing  from  a  neighbor.  Send  your  name,  and  Mr. 
Stamm,  the  author  of  “Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers,” 
will  lend  you  a  copy  free,  postage  prepaid.  Send  coupon  or 
postcard  now.  This  book  may  save  valuable  animals  for  you. 

WINDSOR  PRESS,  A  Division  of  Popular  Mechanics 

200  E.  Ontario  St.,  Dept.  3-A  CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 
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WINDSOR  PRESS.  Dept.  3-A 

200  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

MAIL  “Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers” 
postage  prepaid  for  SEVEN  DAYS 
FREE  READING.  No  salesman  will  call. 
At  end  of  7  days  I  will  return  it  and  owe 
-nothing,  or  I  will  remit  $3.95  in  full  pay¬ 
ment. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


r.o.._ 


STATE 


January  17,  1953 
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SAVE  $295 


LIGHT 

PLANT 


PGIflNT  2000-2500  WATT  PLANT 

110-120  v.  60  eye.  A.C.  Absolutely  the 
best  made — exclusive  dynamically  bal 
anced  armature;  heavy  windings  de¬ 
velop  up  to  5000  watt  overload 
for  motor  starting.  Skid-mount¬ 
ed,  portable.  Powered  by 
easy  starting  Briggs  or  6 
h.p.  Wisconsin  engine— com¬ 
plete  with  all  accessories: 
engine  easily  disconnected 

for  other  uses.  Big  outlet  /T*  on 

box.  voltmeter,  no  wiring  neces-  (item  oi) 

sary.  Ample  current  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Factory  warrant''  and  instructions  includ-  <*900  Kft 
ed.  Weight  220  lbs.  Reg.  $585.00.  Special  at 
GENERATOR  ONLY  and  control  box.  (2000-2500  <t«i  £Q  CA 
Watt,  i  Drive  it  with  your  engine  or  tractor.  ..  •P-A.UiJaiJW 

6000  Watt  Generator  only . . . $345.00 

“Buy  Wholesale — Direct  From  Factory — 

World's  Largest  Direct  Selling  Light  Plant  Factory." 

HEAVY  DUTY  D-C  ARC  V.' ELDER 

*  ffij'***  Use  as  portable  or  shop  welder.  Up  to  800 
amps.  Senior  model.  Made  for  years 
of  trouble-free,  continuous  service. 
Will  handle  light  or  heavy  jobs. 
.‘Easily  welds  up  to  3/4”  plate  using 
V  i/4”  rods.  Built-in  air-cooling  system. 
Arc  is  easy  to  strike  and  hold,  be- 
,,  „  cause  of  specially  designed  arc  sta- 

(Item  bilizer.  Hi-lo  switch  and  dial  con- 

trol  gives  wide  range  of  welding 
heats.  Run  welder  at  2600  rpm.  with  tractor,  jeep  or  15  hp. 
gas  engine,  or  7  hp.  elec,  motor.  Complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  guar,  and  double  V  belt  or  flat  pulley.  You  can  pay 
more,  but  you  can't  buy  a  better  welder.  Wt.  CQQ  7^ 

1 10  lbe.  $400  value  at . 

DUAL  CONTROL  MODEL  same  as  above  but  with  ImtK-ii 
.dual  rheostat  for  low  heat  soldering,  brazing,  C11C|  Eft 

twelding.  Spec . 

[WELDING  KIT.  Two  10  ft.  leads,  welding  helmet,  el  - 
trode  holder,  ground  clamp.  Sold  only  with  '  Cl  ft  Eft 
welder  at  . 

HEATING  &  VENTILATING  FAN 

(Item  10)  Easily  installed  in  furnace  pipes. 

Forces  even  heat  to  all  rooms.  Over  range, 
removes  kitchen  smoke  and  odors.  Powerful 
continuous  duty  motor,  110-120  v.  A.C. 

Quiet,  super  efficient  fan  moves  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  (400  to  600  c.f.m.).  8"  Fan, 
wt.  5  lbs.  $6.85;  9"  Fan,  wt.  6  lbs.  $7.85; 

10"  Fan.  wt.  7  lbs.  $8.85;  12"  Fan,  wt. 

8  lbs.  $9.85. 

Heavy-duty  12"  fan,  enclosed  motor,  suit¬ 
able  for  barns,  poultry  houses  and  other 
uses.  Wt.  12  lbs.  Item  10D . $12.95 

B  ELECTRIC  ICE  CHEATER 
For  Watering  Troughs 

Float  heater  assures  ice-free  water  in 
stock  tanks,  watering  troughs,  liquid 
feed  barrels.  Makes  farm  chores  easier. 
Water  never  freezes  for  your  stock. 
Made  entirely  of  copper,  with  built-in 
thermostat  set  at  38  degrees.  Works 
automatically;  uses  electricity  only 
when  needed.  Safe,  fully  insulated;  has 
10-ft.  heavy  duty  rubber  cord  and  plug 

_ attached,  to  connect  with  power  line. 

Item  275 . Only  $12.95 

CARRY-AIR 

(Item  32)  Stainless  steel  tank  — 
capacity  600  co.  in.  at  400  lbs. 
press,  complete  with  inlet  and 
shutoff  valves, press,  gauge,  de¬ 
tachable  air  hose,  tire  chuck.  Fill 
at  any  service  station.  Carry  air  for  tire  inflation,  blowing  out  lines, 
spray  painting,  insecticides,  etc.  One  emergency  pays  CO  QC 

back  cost.  Wt.  10  lbs.  Worth  $20.00.  Our  price . 

(Item  65)  With  big  double  tank  (1000  cu.  in.) . $11.95 

(Item  68)  Tank  only,  600  cu.  in.  (no  fittings) . $5.95 

Send  10c  for  Bi§  Factory  Catalov  Free  with  order.  Prices  f.o.b. 
Chicago  area.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check  or  M.O. 

Master  Mechanic  Mfg.  Co.,  Oept.  4C,  Burlington  Wis. 


Try  DR.  BARRON  Slit  hurts? 


New  FOOT 


ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  press’.re 
oti  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  ami  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Hr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours*  —  T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE-  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  witk 
order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations!  Get  GENUINE  Dr,  Barron’s  Foot  Cushions. 
ORDER  NOW!  ORTHO,  INC., 

DEPT.  5- A,  865  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


$2  SAVES  YOU  $1 00 ! 


A$C  KozaK  cleans  your  auto  50  to  100  times,  fast 
and  easy.  The  original  auto  DRY  Wash.  10,000,- 
000  sold,  hundreds  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Use  with  equal  success  on  fine  ear  or  price¬ 
less  antique.  Removes  dirt,  polishes,  cleans,  saves 
time,  work,  money.  No  water  needed  —  safe,  pro¬ 
tects  finish,  saves  your  hands.  Takes  a  few  minutes, 
pays  back  entire  cost  on  first  use.  And  you  must  be 

astonished,  delighted,  tickled  pink,  or  keep  it  and 

get  your  money  back  by  return  mail! 

We’ll  send  big,  soft,  deep  pile  K  o  z  a  K  s,  to  you 

and.  or  friends:  (Give  name,  address.)  Ideal  Gift. 


Regular  KozaK: 


(will  save  $100,  100 

hours,  100  lama  muscles) 

I  for  $2,  3  for  $5,  5  for  $8,  12  for  $18 

(last  4  times  longer) 
super.  ,  for  $3j  2  for  $5j  5  for  5|0 

(Stunning  Plaid  Kit  Bag  and  Gloves  $1  extra) 
ORDER  NOW  from  KozaK, 

44  SO.  LYON  ST.,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


KozaK,  44  S.  Lyon  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


I  enclose  $ .  Please  send  .  KozaKs. 


Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 

City  k  Zone  . . .  State...., 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


The  old  Romans  were  idol  wor¬ 
shippers.  and  one  of  their  idols  was 
Janus,  the  god  of  gates.  It  is  from 
Janus,  that  we  get  the  month  name 
of  January,  the  .gateway  month  of 
the  year.  That  is  an  inspiring  thought 
because  it  opens  the  gate  to  a  whole 
new  year  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Let  us  all  sincerely  hope  so. 

It  was  more  than  200  years  after 
this  country  was  settled  before  any¬ 
thing  was  done  to  help  the  farmers. 
There  are  men  still  living  who  will 
remember  the  time  when  hay  was 
cut  by  the  scythe,  raked  by  hand, 
and  hauled  in  on  a  high-wheeled 
wagon.  They  also  remember  when 
small  grain  was  sowed  by  hand, 
brushed  in  by  hitching  a  team  to  a 
small,  bushy  tree  and  dragging  that 
over  the  ground  while,  at  harvest 
time,  the  only  tool  was  the  cradle. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
within  but  a  short  span  of  time,  the 
mowing  machine,  reaper,  drill  and 
corn  planter  were  invented.  It  was 
at  that  point  that  progress  stopped 
for  several  years.  Then,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  an  era  of  marvelous  ad¬ 
vancement  began.  In  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  there  came  the  tractor,  truck, 
combine,  automatic  baler  and  corn 
picker.  That  meant  that  most  of  the 
drudgery  went  out  of  farm  work 
while  haying  and  harvesting  were  no 
longer  periods  of  back-breaking 
labor.  With  the  old  tools,  40  acres 
were  the  limit  for  the  one-man  farm. 
With  these  new  tools,  one  man  has 
been  known  to  operate  easily  100 
acres  and  not  overwork.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  progress 
has  come  to  an  end. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  farmers 
will  look  back  at  this  time  and  won¬ 
der  how  we  ever  got  along  with  such 
old-fashioned  machines.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  farmer  will  place  a  small 


can  of  atom  or  rocket  juice  in  a  ma¬ 
chine,  sit  on  a  cushioned  seat  under 
a  canopy  and  guide  that  machine,  or 
perhaps  several,  while  they  plow, 
harow  and  plant  all  in  one  operation. 
The  machines  will  move  so  fast  that 
he  will  do  more  work  in  an  eight- 
hour  day  than  we  can  do  in  a  week 
of  10-hour  days.  Other  machines  will 
make  harvesting  a  simple  and  easy 
matter.  The  eight-hour  day  and  the 
five-day  week  will  become  as  com¬ 
mon  on  the  farm  as  they  are  now  in 
industry. 

Another  sign  of  progress  is  the 
extension  of  electric  lines  into  rural 
areas.  That  has  come  about  in  very 
recent  years,  but  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  electric  lines  will  be 
in  all  farm  areas.  There  are  still 
many  sections  in  which  the  kerosene 
lamp  and  even  the  tallow  candle  are 
the  only  sources  of  light  while  the 
old  gray  mule  or  the  yoke  of  oxen 
is  the  only  source  of  power.  We  call 
the  people  who  live  in  these  places 
“hillbillies,”  but  I  have  lived  among 
these  so-called  “hillbillies”  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  kinder,  more  hospit¬ 
able  folk  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Little  Karen  can  walk  again  with 
the  aid  of  braces  and  she  is  attend¬ 
ing  an  orthopedic  school.  That  brings 
to  mind  the  marvelous  social  pro¬ 
gress  we  have  made  in  the  past  few 
years.  Thirty  years  ago,  if  you  had 
a  crippled  child  in  the  family  or  if 
some  member  of  the  family  was 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  it  was 
just  too  bad  but  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it.  The  tuberculosis  per¬ 
son  died,  and  the  child  grew  up  a 
cripple.  Now,  nearly  every  State  has 
one  or  more  tuberculosis  sanitariums, 
and  consequently  the  death  rate  from 
that  disease  has  dropped  materially. 

Another  big  forward  step  has  come 
about  in  very  recent  years.  Not  many 


years  ago,  if  a  person  was  injured 
at  work,  he  could  go  home  anct 
starve  and  no  one  cared  a  hoot.  L 
he  was  laid  off  for  any  reason,  he 
faced  a  period  of  privation  until  an¬ 
other  job  could  be  found.  Now,  when 
a  man,  or  woman  too  for  that  matter, 
is  laid  off,  he  goes  to  the  nearest 
compensation  office  and  draws 
enough  money  per  week  to  provide 
for  himself  and  the  family  for  quite 
some  time.  If  a  person  is  injured 
while  at  work,  he  can  draw  an  ade¬ 
quate  sum  for  a  whole  year  and  the 
industry  must  employ  him  again 
when  he  is  able  to  work.  Let  me  say 
again  that,  if  we  can  make  such 
wonderful  mechanical  and  social 
progress  within  a  period  of  so  few 
years,  we  may  look  forward  to  big¬ 
ger  and  better  things  in  the  future. 

When  Grandpa  was  a  boy,  if  any¬ 
one  had  prophesied  the  automobile, 
radio,  television  and  these  modern 
farm  machines,  Grandpa  would  have 
thought  him  crazy.  It  is  only  49  years 
since  the  first  airplane  flew  a  couple 
hundred  yards,  and  it  is  much  less 
than  that  since  radio  became  com¬ 
mon  while  television  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

That  is  why  this  gateway  month 
should  make  us  look  forward  with 
keen  interest  and  some  wonder  as  to 
what  will  come  next.  With  these 
modern  machines,  the  one-man  farm 
will  be  at  least  200  acres,  but  that 
does  not  mean  fewer  farmers.  Our 
increase  in  population  demands  that 
millions  of  acres  now  lying  idle  must 
be  brought  into  production.  In. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
the  two  Dakotas,  there  are  at  least 
five  million  acres  which  can  be 
brought  into  production  by  adapting 
crops  to  the  soil  instead  of  trying  to 
raise  something  for  which  the  soil  is 
not  adapted. 

No  nation  can  be  prosperous  un¬ 
less  it  has  assured  and  adequate 
supplies  of  food.  Science  and  inven¬ 
tion  have  finally  realized  that  truth 
and  turned  their  thoughts  toward  the 
farm.  The  old  idea  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  Pa  is  good  enough 
for  me,  never  was  a  progressive 
thought.  Waiting  for  the  other  fellow 
to  do  something  will  not  get  us  any¬ 
where.  There  is  a  broad  field  open  to 
you  young  men  of  the  farm,  so  you 
will  do  well  to  put  your  mind  at 
work.  L.  B.  Reber 


-  ■  ■ 

Farm  Work  Shop 

By  D.  E.  Waite 


Hydraulic  Ram  Operation 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  information  on  hydraulic  rams 
with  regard  to  the  ratio  of  elevations 
on  the  intake  and  the  exhaust? 

New  York  J.  f.  m. 

The  hydraulic  ram  is  not  used 
as  widely  by  farm  people  as  might 
be  expected.  This  could  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  operation  and  ap¬ 
plication  are  not  widely  understood. 
Hydraulic  ram  pumps  work  on  the 
principle  that,  when  a  moving  body 
of  water  in  a  pipe  is  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  it  develops  a  thrust  on  the 
discharge  end  of  the  pipe.  This  is 
due  mostly  to  momentum,  just  as  the 
momentum  of  a  solid  moving  body 
will  develop  'thrust  when  suddenly 
stopped.  Thus  a  hydraulic  ram  pump 
works  on  the  principle  of  power 
produced  by  running  water  instead 
of  electrical  or  gasoline  motors.  In 
order  to  operate,  a  ram  pump  must 
have  access  to  a  constant  source  of 
water  that  is  higher  than  the  pump. 
This  difference  in  elevation  is  called 
the  fall  of  the  drive  pipe.  .In  order 
to  operate  successfully,  the  pump 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  below 
the  water  source,  and  preferably 
three  feet  (of  fall).  The  drive  pipe, 
which  is  the  pipe  that  feeds  the 
water  source  to  the  pump,  should  be 
at  least  25  feet  long.  Drive  pipe 
lengths  are  also  recommended  to  be 
between  10  per  cent  and  20  per 
cent  longer  than  the  vertical  lift 
of  the  delivery  pipe  (pump  to  grav¬ 
ity  tank).  Also,  the  source  of  water 
should  be  large  enough  to  maintain 
a  minimum  flow  through  the  drive 
pipe  of  one  and  a  half  gallons  to  five 


gallons  per  minute. 

The  amount  of  water  a  ram  pump 
will  deliver  and  the  height  to  which 
it  is  delivered  is  proportionately 
limited.  If  the  lift  is  lowered,  the 
delivery  is  increased.  Also,  if  the 
flow  can  be  increased,  the  drive  pipe 
lengthened,  or  the  fall  increased,  a 
greater  amount  of  water  will  be  de¬ 
livered.  The  proper  size  ram  to  use 
for  a  given  condition  is  determined 
by  the  manufacturer. 

The  formula  for  calculating  the 
approximate  capacities  of  hydraulic 
rams  under  given  conditions  is  as 
VxFx^O 

follows:  - g -  =D 


(V  equals  gallons  per  minute  of 
supply  water;  E  equals  vertical  ele¬ 
vation  in  feet  of  delivery  pipe;  F 
equals  fall  in  feet;  D  equals  gallons 
per  hour  that  ram  will  deliver.) 


To  Increase  Bacteria  Action  in 
Septic  Tank 

Our  septic  tank  seems  to  give  off 
a  very  bad  odor  through  the  vent 
pipe  on  our  roof.  It  seems  worse 
after  sundown.  We  have  the  grass 
cut  short  over  the  drain  field.  Maybe 
one  or  two  daj's  the  odor  is  not 
noticeable  but  most  always  it  is 
present  and  quite  bad.  It  is  a  large 
tank  (800  gallons)  and  there  is  an 
ample  drain  field,  all  approved. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  a.  g.  s. 

Excessive  odors  from  septic  tanks 
and  disposal  fields  can  be  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  poor  or  retarded  bacteria 
action.  The  cause  could  come  from 
too  great  a  use  of  strong  disinfec¬ 


tants.  The  normal  household  use  of 
drain  solvents  and  mild  cleaning 
solutions  should  have  little  effect. 
However,  strong  disinfectants,  if 
used  in  large  enough  quantities,  can 
reduce  the  bacteria  action  enough 
to  give  trouble. 

There  are  several  products  on  the 
market  that  come  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  increasing  bacteria  ac¬ 
tion.  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  but  have  had  first 
hand  testimony  that  they  work  well. 
These  products  create  new  bacteria — 
replacing  those  killed  by  soaps  and 
cleaners,  convert  fat  into  solids  and 
grease,  and  stop  odors  from  septic 
tanks  and  cesspools.  They  also  re¬ 
duce  odors  and  solids  in  outdoor 
toilets. 


Stain  from  Copper  Gutters 

I  have  a  problem  that  maybe  some 
reader  can  solve  I  have  a  stucco 
house  with  copper  gutters.  A  few 
years  after  it  was  built,  a  greenish 
liquid  started  to  flow  from  under  the 
copper  gutter  and  fascia  board  down 
onto  the  stucco,  leaving  a  dirty  green 
stain.  I  have  tried  three  times  to 
stop  it  but  have  not  had  any  suc¬ 
cess.  h.  o. 

Copper,  used  in  flashing  and  gut¬ 
ters,  will  slowly  oxidize  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  oxida¬ 
tion  forms  a  powdery  bluish  green 
coating  which  will  stain  most  build¬ 
ing  materials  if  water  runs  over  the 
copper  onto  other  materials.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  is  to  prevent 
rain  wate*-  which  has  contacted  the 
copper  from  seeping  over  other  ma¬ 
terials,  or  to  coat  the  copper  with 
either  lead  or  asphalt  paint. 

If  your  gutter  is  mounted  directly 
against  the  fascia  board,  this  joint 
should  be  sealed  with  caulking  com¬ 
pound  or  mastic,  so  that  no  water 
can  seep  down  between  the  fascia 
board  and  the  gutter.  If  your  gutter 
is  mounted  out  of  contact  with  the 
fascia,  painting  both  outside  and  in¬ 
side  cf  the  gutter  should  stop  oxida¬ 
tion. 
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Black -Faced  Highland 
Sheep  for  Rough  Land 

It  seems  to  me  tbiat  some  of  the 
eld  world  breed  of  mountain  sheep, 
such  as  the  Black-faced  Highland, 
might  be  good  to  stock  marginal  and 
brushy  land  in  some  areas  of  the 
Northeast,  particularly  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on 
this  matter,  and  some  discussion  of 
the  Black-faced  Highland  breed. 

Hancock  Co.,  Maine  l.  j.  b. 

You  are  quite  right  in  assuming 
that  the  more  hardy,  mountain 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  have  been 
used  for  centuries  in  parts  of  the 
highland  country  of  Scotland,  would 
be  good  to  use  on  certain  areas  of 
rough  land  in  the  Northeast  and  New 
England.  However,  it  would  not  be 
feasible  just  to  turn  a  few  head 
loose  in  the  woods  and  expect  them 
to  thrive.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
several  hundred  head  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  or  bred  by  using  mountain 
type  rams,  such  as  the  Black-faced 
Highland,  on  native  ewes,  a  project 
of  this  sort  could  be  made  to  pay, 
and  it  would  also  gradually  improve 
the  land. 

The  principal  difficulty  would  be 
to  obtain  good  foundation  breeding 
stock  in  sufficient  numbers  in  this 
country.  A  few  importations  of 
Black-faced  Highland  sheep  have 
been  made  into  America;  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  economically  in 
competition  with  our  more  profitable 
farm  types  and  breeds  which  shear 
more  and  better  wool  and  produce 
more  mutton.  They  were  not  placed 
in  their  proper  environment,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  in  rugged  mountain 
country  that  carries  enough  brush 
and  browse  to  support  them.  Under 
such  conditions,  mountain-type  sheep 
really  come  into  their  own.  Their 
coarse  long  wool  and  extreme  hardi¬ 
ness,  combined  with  their  great  vi¬ 
tality  and  nimbleness,  make  them 
well  adapted  to  the  rough  conditions 
mentioned.  ' 

Though  a  breed  association  was 
started  in  1907  in  New  York  City  for 
Black-faced  Highland  sheep,  it  is 
no  longer  active.  In  .order  to  locate 
individuals  of  this  breed  for  im- 
portation,  it  would  be  best  to  write 
to  the  Scottish  Black-face  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association,  which  main¬ 
tains  a  registry  for  the  breed  of 
sheep  we  call  Black-faced  Highland. 
Mr.  George  D.  Cheyne,  S.S.G.,  32 
Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh  1,  Scot¬ 
land,  is  its  secretary. 

There  are  not  many  breeders  of 
Black-faced  Highland  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  our 
information,  the  farm  of  Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 
is  at  present  maintaining  a  flock  of 
this  breed. 


Ewes  Are  Aborting 

I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a 
long  time  and  always  am  anxious  to 
read  whatever  you  have  to  say,  es¬ 
pecially  regarding  sheep.  I  have  a 
problem  just  now  regarding  my 
sheep  with  which  I  thought  you 
could  help  me. 

I  have  80  bred  ewes,  due  to  lamb 
this  Spring.  Ten  of  these  ewes  in 
the  last  three  weeks  have  aborted. 
Some  of  the  lambs  are  large  enough 
so  that  the  wool  has  started  to 
grow  and  others  are  the  size  of  a 
i’at,  down  to  just  a  sort  of  mucus. 

I  have  handled  sheep  in  a  small 
way  for  over  50  years  and  have 
never  before  run  across  anything 
like  this.  The  breeding  ewes  are  in 
vei'y  good  fleshing  condition;  have 
had  early  cut  hay,  and  plenty  of 
salt  and  clean  fresh  water.  They 
have  been  out  of  doors  every  day 
except  when  stormy.  When  they  go 
outside,  I  always  stand  by  the  door 
so  they  don’t  crowd  and  they  never 
hurry.  In  the  early  Spring,  I  start 
graining  them,  giving  equal  parts  .by 
measure  of  oats,  ground  corn  and 
wheat  bran,  and  some  of  a  20  per 
cent  protein  ration.  Now  they  are 
getting  a  little  over  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  per  day  per  ewe.  I  grain 
them  outdoors,  and  my  troughs  are 
over  70  feet  long,  giving  ample  space 
lor  each  ewe.  I  cannot  see  how  they 
Would  get  bruised  or  hurt  and  am 


positive  no  dogs  have  been  near 
them.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause  of  these  abortions?  m.  e.  d. 

The  feeding  system  being  used 
with  these  ewes  is  excellent,  and 
-would  not  be  the  cause  of  the 
abortions  experienced.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  ewes  have  be¬ 
come  infected  with  the  causative 
organism  of  infectious  abortion,  such 
as  Vibro  fetus,  Pasteurella  or  some 
other  organisms.  It  would  be  best, 
therefore,  to  have  a  veterinarian  take, 
a  blood  test  to  see  if  this  is  possibly 
the  cause  of  the  condition  you  men¬ 
tion.  You  should  then  follow  treat¬ 
ment  or  disposal  as  prescribed  by 
the  veterinarian. 


Grand  Ch.  Steer  Prices 

It  was  interesting  to  note  your 
mention  of  the  price  paid,  liveweight, 
for  the  grand  champion  steer  at  the 
1952  International  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago,  Ill.  As  you  state, 
this  steer  was  a  Shorthorn  and  sold 
for  $4.55  per  pound.  Could  you  give 
me  the  breeds  involved  and  the 
all-time  low  and  high  for  the  grand 
champion  steer  prices  at  this  show? 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  b.  l.  k. 

The  all-time  low  for  liveweight 
price  of  the  grand  champion  steer  at1 
the  International  was  in  1909  when; 
18  cents  a  pound  was  paid  for  an; 
Aberdeen-Angus.  The  all-time  high1 
was  $12  a  pound,  liveweight,  paid* 
for  a  Hereford  in  1950. 

The  breed  has  no  influence  on  the 
price  paid  at  this  show,  nor  does  the* 
finish  of  the  steer  to  any  appreciable! 
extent,  as  all  the  grand  champions; 
are  in  super-prime  condition,  as 
compared  with  other  cattle  for  the* 
year  involved.  Probably  the  most 
important  factor  influencing  the 
price  paid  for  an  International  grand 
champion  steer  is  the  prevailing 
economic  condition.  The  price  is.  of 
course,  much  higher  than  that  paid 
for  commercial  cattle;  the  prize  ani¬ 
mals  are  bought  by  the  larger  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  firms  principally 
for  the  advertising  and  publicity  in¬ 
volved. 


Bakery  Refuse  for  Hogs 

We  have  available  from  a  local 
bakery  a  dry  milk  and  sugar 
powder,  also  bakery  refuse.  Please 
let  me  know  how  these  should  be 
supplemented  to  make  a  good  hog 
feed.  w.  h.  f. 

It  would  be  best  to  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  one-fourth  dry 
milk  and  sugar  powder,  one-fourth 
bakery  refuse,  and  one-half  either 
ground  corn  or  barley.  To  each  nine 
pounds  of  this  mixture  add  one 
pound  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal,  or  fish  meal;  in  fact,  fish 
meal  would  be  preferable  if  the 
price  is  not  too  high.  The  pigs  should 
also  be  kept  on  good  pasture  in 
Summer.  In  the  Winter  they  should 
have  access  to  best  quality  alfalfa 
hay  in  racks;  throw  away  the  re¬ 
fused,  stemmy  parts.  Keep  a  good 
mineral  mixture  before  them  at  all 
times,  also  salt  and  water. 


Henry  Williams,  4,  holds  silver  tro¬ 
phy  won  hy  his  father,  Samuel 
Williams,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  for 
the  highest  scoring  raw  milk  at  the 
Pennsylvania  F  ar  m  Show.  The 
Williams’  Bryn  Coed  Farm  in 
Middletown  has  a  milking  herd  of 
60  registered  Jerseys. 


My  Dad  says, 
“Calvita  builds 
sturdier  calves 
at  lower  cost” 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  YOUR  CALVES 
WILL  GET  THE  RIGHT  START  with 


CALF  FORMULA 

. . .  and  without  a  single  drop  of 
fresh,  whole  milk  added! 


The  wise  choice  is  always  Calvita  .  .  .  the  tested  formula.  This 
finer  product  is  the  one  formula  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
raise  sturdy,  healthy  calves  without  a  single  drop  of  fresh  milk. 
In  fact,  if  you  sell  your  milk,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  raise  calves 
on  Calvita  because  by  any  comparison  with  any  other  nu¬ 
tritionally  correct  calf  raising  method  Calvita  feeds  out  for 
less  .  .  .  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  whole  milk. 

IT’S  THE  QUALITY  THAT  MAKES 
CALVITA  so  much  BETTER 


There’s  no  need  to  experiment  with  low  price  imitations  of 
Calvita  because  the  exclusive  Calvita  formula  has  an 
established  reputation  for  superior  quality  Don’t 
hazard  the  health  of  your  calves  and 
the  future  of  your  herd  replacements 
with  a  product  that  seems  to  cost 
less.  Save  all  your  milk!  Save  your 
calves!  Save  on  feeding  costs!  Feed 
Calvita  calf  formula. 
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Start  NowHNtmrPmiM 


Several  Sellars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  instead  of  two  flocks.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher. 
Assures  top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying 
next  7  to  9  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at 
top  market  prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  $2  more  than 
from  strictly  egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW!  SILVER-WHITE  CROSS 

New  short-leg,  uniform  hlgh-feed-con  version  fowl.  The  broiler  of 
the  year.  More  pounds  of  meat  sold  for  each  100  chicks  started. 
Uniform  hlgh-weight  averages — more  fowl  make  top  poundage. 
Top  livability,  fast  maturity.  Save  up  to  20%  dressing  cost. 
Rich  yellow  skin.  CATALOG  FREE. 


INCREASED 

OUTPUT 


NEW! 


GOLDEN  BROAD 

HAMP  BROILER  CROSS 


These  light-under-color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties 
— sensations  in  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more 
widely  every  day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE 
BRED  TO  LAY  BREEDS  for  egg  production.  WRITE  TODAY. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


CATALOG 

U.  S. 
PUILORUM 
CLEAN 


DEPT.  A-3 


VINELAND/  N.  J. 


9  FAMOUS  BREEDS 
AND  CROSSES 


FARM-TESTED  FOR  EGG  PROFITS 
BY  THOUSANDS  OF  CUSTOMERS 

The  fine  reputation  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  does  not 
rest  on  the  performance  of  its  laying  test  entries  or 
special  flocks  on  our  240-acre  breeding  farm  in  French- 
town,  N.  J.  It  is  based  on  results  obtained  on  the  farms 
of  thousands  of  Kerr  customers  over  a  period  of  44 
years.  That’s  why  we  say  Kerr  Chicks  are  “farm- 
tested” — for  they’re  tested  in  the  only  way  that  counts 
. — on  the  farms  of  customers. 


PLAN  HOW  POP  'S3  PROFITS! 

The  year  ahead  promises  to  be  an  excellent  one  foi* 
egg  producers — but  it  calls  for  immediate  active  plann¬ 
ing!  Get  your  share  of  ’53’s  extra  egg  profits  with  a  Jan¬ 
uary  hatch  of  Kerr’s  production-bred  White  Leghorns. 


KERR  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
KERR  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
KERR  SEX-LINKED  CROSSES 
KERR  BARRED  ROCKS 
KERR-CHRISTIE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 
KERR  WHITE  ROCKS 


Write  Today  For  Illustrated  Folder 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

(WMl  19  RAILROAD  AVE.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  ). 


KERR  BARRED  CROSSES 
KERR  BROAD  BREASTED 
BROILERS 

KERR  DOMINANT  WHITE 
CROSSES 


gTCHICKS  WITH  INHERITED  SUCCESS  FACTORS 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Legho  ns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
B.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chatnberl  in 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED- ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULL0RUM 
CLEAN 


7B| 

Backed  by  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  7  important  profit  factors. 
Barred  Rocks  make  fast  growing 
broilers,  hormonized  fryers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  Red-Rocks  are 
in  great  demand  for  commercial 
egg  production.  Either  will  prove 
mighty  profitable*  on  your  farm. 
Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattieboro,  Vt. 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer's  White  Bocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  II. S.  Approved  -  Puliorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  .Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  Tor  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS. 

BOX  5,  MOSCOW.  PENNA 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock's 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Puliorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


- "  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS’” - 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Puliorum  Tested 
We  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices. 

Juniata  poultry  farm 

BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Chuirt 


BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Broiler 
Production 
in  1953 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

Feeds  and  Feeding 

The  most  common  broiler  feeds 
used  today  are  ready  mixed;  many 
good  commercial  feeds  are  sold.  It 
is  wise  to  secure  from  a  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  a  copy  of  his  feeding  di¬ 
rections  and  to  follow  them  to  the 
letter.  Feed  mixtures  today  are  com¬ 
plicated  and  have  been  carefully 
compounded  to  give  good  results. 
Unless  one  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  nutrition,  it  seems 
best  not  to  make  any  changes  in  a 
recommended  ration  or  in  methods 
of  feeding  it  that  are  not  in  line  with 
the  advice  of  the  manufacturer.  If 
a  home-mixed  broiler  ration  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  poultry  extension  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  agricultural  college 
may  be  consulted  for  advice  on  it 
and  on  making  the  best  use  of  home 
grown  grains. 

In  connection  with  present  day 
feeding  principles,  a  top  notch  broiler 
ration  should  be  made  up  so  that  it 
can  be  classed  as  a  high  energy  or 
high  efficiency  ration.  Efficiency  is 
necessary  for  producing  a  pound  of 
poultry  meat  with  a  small  amount  of 
feed.  The  use  of  a  highly  digestible 
ration  results  also  in  less  droppings, 
hence  better  condition  of  the  floor 
litter.  In  addition  to  these  advan¬ 
tages,  a  better  meat  bird  is  produced 
because  it  will  have  a  superior 
finish. 

A  high  energy  ration  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  low  fiber  content,  and 
by  its  high  percentage  of  feeds  high 
in  productive  energy;  it  has  only  a 
small  percentage  of  low  energy 
feeds.  By  low  fiber  is  meant  3.5  per 
cent  to  4.5  per  cent.  High  energy 
feeds  include  corn,  milo,  kaffir,  grain, 
wheat  and  red  dog  flour.  Low  energy 
feeds  are  light  oats,  wheat  standard 
middlings  and  wheat  bran.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  ground  op  pulverized 
oats  should  not  be  used  in  a  high 
efficiency  ration;  some  rations  con¬ 
tain  as  much  as  five  per  cent  of 
heavy  oats  which  weigh  at  least  36 
pounds  a  bushel. 

In  general  high  energy  rations, 
containing  20  or  21  per  cent  protein, 
may  be  fed  as  all-mash  throughout 
the  broiler  growing  period;  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks,  however, 
scratch  grain  may  be  beneficial  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of 
the  daily  feed  intake. 

Feed  efficiency  is  very  important 
in  a  consideration  of  the  commercial 
production  of  broilers.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  cost  of  production 
with  high  feed  efficiency  is  8.5  cents 
less  a  pound  than  with  low  feed 
efficiency. 

Immunization  and  Hormonization 

The  people  who  raised  the  40  en¬ 
tries  for  the  1951  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  contest  did  such  a  good 
job  on  disease  control  that  it  is  well 
to  note  their  procedure  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Newcastle  disease. 

All  of  the  "chicks  were  immunized 
by  the  intranasal  method  when  they 
were  six  days  old;  this  was  a  con¬ 
trol  measure.  Then  they  were  vaccin¬ 
ated  at  six  weeks  of  age  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  safety  measure  against 
possible  outbreak  of  the  disease.  The 
wing-web  method  of  vaccination 
was  used  at  six  weeks  of  age.  With 
this  treatment,  the  birds  had  a 
liveability  record  of  over  95  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  mortality  is  a  matter 
that  needs  constant  attention.  The 
Delaware  Station  points  out  that 
when  mortality  increased  from  6.4 
per  cent  to  27.9  per  cent  in  a  flock 
of  1,000  broilers,  net  returns  de¬ 
creased  from  a  profit  of  $77  to  a  loss 
of  $97. 

Hormonized  fryers  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  term  that  has  been  used 
by  the  live  poultry  market  men.  It 
describes  birds  which  have  been 
treated  with  hormones.  The  treat¬ 
ment  has  a  decided  effect  on  male 
chickens;  they  no  longer  fight,  they 
stop  crowing  and  they  become  less 
active  physically.  As  the  same  time, 
they  put  on  fat  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  appear  to  be  temporary 
capons.  They  have  also  been  called 
capettes  and  caponettes. 


Photo:  Mrs.  T.  Foster,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Both  broilers  and  roasters  can  often 
be  profitably  raised  for  local  retail 
trade  on  small  poultry  farms,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  properly  raised  and 
well  dressed  for  the  consumer.  This 
nicely  dressed  prime  roaster,  ready 
for  the  oven,  was  produced  by 

.  Thomas  Foster,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Small  pellets  of  diethylstilbestrol, 
sold  under  various  trade  names,  are 
implanted  under  the  skin  just  back 
of  the  bird’s  head.  This  is  usually 
done  when  the  birds  are  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age  to  obtain  weight  gains 
that  finish  the  birds  for  sale  at  about 
11  weeks  of  age.  Birds  should  be 
treated  four  to  six  weeks  before  they 
are  to  be  marketed.  There  is  now  a 
special  quotation  in  the  New  York 
Live  Poultry  Market  report  for 
these  hormonized  fryers  and,  of 
course,  they  bring  a  higher  price 
than  regular  broilers. 

Volume  Production,  Efficiency  and 
Marketing 

'  Success  with  broilers  today  favors 
the  large  operator  rather  than  the 
small  grower.  This  is  not  because  he 
is  a  large  operator  but  because 
broilers  may  be  his  only  business 
and  he  pays  strict  attention  to  it. 
The  small  producer  has  other  activi¬ 
ties  and  may  be  inclined  to  be  some¬ 
what  careless  in  tending  his  broiler 
flock. 

Labor  efficiency,  or  the  number  of 
broilers  per  man,  is  an  important 
consideration.  Flocks  with  high  labor 
efficiency  have  production  costs  two 
cents  less  a  pound  than  flocks  with 
low  labor  efficiency. 

The  influence  of  age  when  the 
birds  are  sold  has  a  bearing  on  re¬ 
turns,  tob.  The  best  time  appears  to 
be  between  11  and  12  weeks  of  age 
at  about  three  pounds  live  weight. 
Above  three  pounds,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  goes  up  and  the  net  returns 
go  down. 

In  giving  consideration  to  broiler 
production,  one  must  remember  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  large  number 
of  poultry  units  that  require  con¬ 
stant  and  expert  care;  they  do  not 
thrive  on  neglect.  However,  they  are 
a  crop  that  grows  fast,  turns  over 
quickly,  returns  a  profit,  and  one 
which  the  consumer  likes  broiled 
and  —  in  spite  of  the  name  —  fried 
or  sometimes  roasted. 


Sunflower  Seed  for  Scratch 
Feed 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  sunflower 
seed  available.  What  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  analysis  of  sunflower  seed? 
How  and  to  what  extent  may  it  be 
fed  to  chickens  in  their  scratch  grain 
mixture?  h.  c.  f. 

Bucks  County  Pa. 

Sunflower  seed,  after  being  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  and  dry,  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  16  per  cent  protein,  25 
per  cent  fat,  and  28  per  cent  fiber. 
It  may  be  fed  in  combination  with 
other  grains  to  the  extent  of  about 
five  pounds  for  each  hundred  pounds 
of  the  total  scratch  grain  mixture. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A. Jull. .  5.59 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  . 4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Hens 
at  a  startlingly  low  price. 

All  are  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  They're 
the  best  turkeys  money  can  buy. 

And  at  the  low  introductory  price  oi 


only  49*  each 


These  poults  are  progeny  tested  B.  B.  Bronze  strains  noted 
lor  fast  economical  gains. 

Also  available  are  Sexed  Toms  and  straight  run  in  B.  B.  B. 
and  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands,  Broiler  Built  Beltsvilles. 

Two  Hatcheries  Give  you  Service.  Poults  shipped 
from  Zeeland,  Mich.,  or  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Address  inquiries  to  Zeeland  Mich.,  for  prompt  reply. 
Get  All  the  Facts  about  these  Big  Profit  Makers. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


De  WITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

PHONE  2133  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


Why  Are  Linesville 
Poults  More  Profitable? 

Practical  Turkey  Growers  tell 
why  in  our  New  Free  Circular. 
Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Poults.  From  our  breeders  only. 
B.B.  Bronze,  White  Hollands, 
Small  Whites.  Broader 
Breasted.  Hatching  Turkey  Poults  Exclusively. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 
BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
Poults  &  Eggs 

OUR  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


BUY  GENUINE  PURE  BRED  TURKEYS!  Author¬ 
ized  Hatchery  serving  Midwest  and  Eastern  Growers 
tor  Ryckebosch  or  Keithley  Broadbreasted  Bronze, 
Domes  Improved  White  Hollands.  Eggs  received  week¬ 
ly.  Also  Beltsvi lie  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved — °ullorum 
Clean.  Sexed  poults  weekly.  Volume  truck  delivered. 
Free  catalog.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 
BOX  R-l  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

And  Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  Poults. 

Any  Quantity. — .Any  Date.  Excellent  Livability. 
Mature  Quickly.  Write  For  Catalog. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


- - - -  POULTS  - 

Day  old  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TOMOrrow  New  York  States  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Empire  White.  THE  DOELLS  PINEHAVEN 
STOCK  FARMS,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BIL-MAR  SUPER  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R-l  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


POULTS 


Broadbreasted  Wh.  Holland,  Bronze 
and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Beltsvi  I le  Small 
Whites.  Hatching  1,000  Beltsville  Whites  Weekly 
NOW.  Bronze  and  White  Hollands  about  April  1st. 
Write  or  phone  for  information.  ECHO  RIDGE  FARM 
Route  22,  Northford,  Conn.  Branford  HUbbard  8-1951 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN.  MASS. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10* 


Goose  &  Duck  Hatching  Eggs,  Guinea, 
Pheasant  &  Quails.  Small  low  priced  In¬ 
cubators  for  these  breeds.  Illustrated,  in¬ 
teresting  circular  free.  GOSHEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  G-5,  GOSHEN  INDIANA 


ItARV  (iCCCC  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
who  l  UCLOk,  white  Emden,  gray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow — live  longest,  fewest  diseases.all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM, r. in  Hampton,  Conn. 


BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 
China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 


CHINA  GOSLINGS  for  next  Spring  or  Summer  $1.00 
tf  ordered  now.  Oscar  Wittlinger,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Geese,  Toulouse,  W.  &  Br.  Chinas.  2  yr.  breeders  $5  ea. 
Ducks,  Pekin  W.  Run.  $3.  Zetts  Poul.  Fm., Drifting, Pa. 


r)u.clilings 

Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  Superior  Strain  White  or  Fawn 
Runners  $28,  Hens  $35.  Giant  Rouens  50c  each.  Blue 
Swedish  75c.  Black  Swedish  75c.  Giant  Buffs  ,50. 
_  Toulouse  and  China  Goslings.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENN. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

January  17,  1953 


It  may  be  that  the  Parson  will  be 
accused  of  looking  at  the  present 
day  through  the  jaundiced  eye  of 
age.  Even  so,  he  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
younger  generation  of  today  suffers 
from  a  superabundance  of  planned 
activities.  As  an  illustration,  how 
difficult  it  is  in  some  communities  to 
arrange  a  party  or  gathering  without 
conflicting  with  some  other  local 
youth  activity.  Our  generation  seems 
to  labor  under  the  impression  that 
children  must  be  entertained  every 
waking  hour  if  they  are  to  have  any 
chance  at  all  of  growing  into  adult¬ 
hood. 

It  was  not  always  so,  for  there 
were  days  when  children  planned 
their  own  amusements,  in  such  hours 
as  they  had  free  from  the  obligations 
of  daily  chores.  School  closed  for  the 
Summer,  and  no  organized  group 
took  charge  of  the  children’s  time. 
The  year  had  its  regular  succession 
of  seasons  for  each  pastime:  marble 
time,  top  spinning  time,  kite  flying 
time,  each  became  important  in  its 
turn.  Remember  the  many  hours 
were  used  in  laboriously  cutting 
down  kite  sticks?  At  that  season,  the 
boy  who  could  be  depended  upon 
to  make  a  tailless  kite  was  the  most 
envied  one  in  the  neighborhood.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  the  days  when  a 
youngster  spent  three  weeks  getting 
the  materials  together  just  to  make 
a  wagon? 

Today,  however,  is  quite  another 
story.  Each  town  must  have  a  costly 
swimming  pool  lest  its  children  be 
underprivileged;  there  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  play  to  fill  every  possible 
waking  moments.  No  child  must 
ever  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  what  he  shall  do  at  any  given 
time.  If  that  should  happen  every 
community  organization  would  be 
thrown  into  a  dither  because  they 
had  failed  the  children. 

It  is  unpopular  to  express  such 
thoughts.  The  experts  are  apt  to 
relegate  the  person,  who  speaks  so, 
to  the  realm  of  the  “has  beens”  or  to 
the  limbo  of  total  ignorance.  The 
Parson  though,  is  inclined  to  think 
that  experts  can  become  one-sided 
on  the  subject.  The  result  of  all  this 
planned  play  is  difficult  to  judge. 
Not  long  ago,  the  Parson  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  physician  friend  who  felt 
that  the  clergy  are  seriously  neglect¬ 
ing  a  field  in  which  they  would  be 
most  helpful. 

“There  are  many  young  people,  in 
their  early  twenties/’  said  the  good 
doctor,  “who  are  afflicted  with  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances.  These  people 
seem  to  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  tether  and  do  not  know  which 
way  to  turn.  Life  seems  to  have  let 
them  down  suddenly  and  complete¬ 
ly.” 

Just  what  technical  answer  the 
professional  psychologist  would  give 
to  this  problem  the  Parson  does  not 
know.  His  own  answer  is  that  these 
young  adults  have  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  are  completely  on 
their  own,  without  sufficient  emo¬ 
tional  stability  or  moral  foundation 
to  meet  life  with  the  required  per¬ 
sonal  initiative.  It  may  be  that  such 
personal  inadequacy  helps  explain 
some  of  the  vandalism  and  youthful 
crime  in  our  communities.  Strangely 
enough,  and  in  spite  of  all  repetition 
of  the  time-worn  apology,  poverty 
is  not  the  only  cause,  because  often 
the  youngsters  involved  are  from 
homes  above  the  economic  average. 
Could  it  be  that  these  things  are  the 
expression  of  a  rebellion  against 
overly  active  guidance? 

It  does  appear  that  the  young 
people  are  sensing  the  futility  of  the 
merry-go-round  of  activities  laid  out 
for  them  by  their  adults.  A  while 
ago,  the  young  group  of  the  Parson’s 
church  came  to  him  to  ask  whether 
they  might  not  meet  once  a  week, 
rather  than  semi-monthly,  as  they 
had  been,  for  religious  discussion. 
This  reduced  the  number  of  their 
social  evenings,  but  they  asked  it 
and  really  wanted  it  so.  Could  it  be 
that  the  young  people  are  more  re¬ 
spondent  to  their  deepest  needs  than 
are  the  adults  who  think  they  know 
just  what  these  young  people’s  needs 
are?  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


FREE  24-page 
catalog ! 


Gather  more  eggs,  day  after  day  —  make 
more  profits— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires!  Get  excellent  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat,  too. 

25  years  of  pedigree-breeding  give  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  an  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  200  eggs  or  more— hen  monthly 
basis  .  .  .  plus  vitality,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity,  low  laying-house  mortality.  This 
year— get  this  pedigree-bred,  profit-making 
strain!  Hubbard  breeding  pays. 


FAST  MEAT,  TOO. ..with 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —  From  selective 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  matings  . . . 
Hubbard’s  Crosses  give  you  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat.  For  more  profitable  broilers 
—get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crossbreds. 
Write  for  valuable  free  catalog! 


24  illustrated  pages  tell  you 
why  Hubbard's  25  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give  you 
MORE  EGGS  — SUPERIOR 
MEAT.  Get  your  copy,  today! 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
12,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  (Phone:  Walpole  78)  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


XfrWMAlf 
WHITE 
^ffORNS 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer ’’ 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large  i 

pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that’s  what  ! 

customers  get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorps.  All  i 

matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels.  I 
Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 

Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New 
Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free 
folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Sensational  Red-Leghorn  and  Leg¬ 
horn-Red  crosses,  also  time  proven 
sex  linked  (Red-Rock)  crosses  and 
strain  crossed  R.  I.  Reds  capable  of 
giving  75%  to  85%  consistent  egg 
porduction.  Pullorum  clean  since 
1933.  Pullet  chicks  300  to  330, 
cockerel  chicks  40  to  60,  unsexed 
160.  Also  excellent  White  Rocks 
and  New  Hampshires,  unsexed  150. 

McKINSTRY  FARMS 

135  McKinstry  Ave.  Chicopee,  Mass. 


=  I  SEND  FOR 
1F*E*  CATALOG 
HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

C4  .'MUnTRTR 

New  Goldbuff-X-Hamps:  New  Barrel-Cheet 
Cornish  X  Rocks:  Austra-X-Whltes:  Wysm- 
dotte-X- Rocks:  Hamp-X- Rocks;  Mlnorca- 
X-Leghoms,  etc.  Produce  fancy  market  eggs 
A  broilers.  V.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Passed, 
t  *  CATALOG  FREE.  _  STANDARD 

HATCHERIES  Box  826-A  Decatur.  Ills. 

SHELLENBERGER  ’S  le'ghorns 

Our  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  AAA  CHICKS 

Hampshires,  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  14c  each. 
Straight  run.  Prepaid.  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  CALIFORNIA  2.  MO. 


DELAWARE 

PULLETS 


I7c 


(MINIMUM  ORDER  100) 


There's  usually  a  'catch'  to  a  bargain 

(generally  we  get  only  what  we  pay  for) 

This  is  an  exception  •  •  9 

HERE  IS  WHY- 


Last  year  we  sold  over  400,000  Delaware  Cockerels  at  48c  each  for  cross  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  straight  run  price  —  but  in  our  case  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true!  We  have  more  demand  for  cockerels.  This  new  breed  has  been  trapnested 
for  11  years.  These  big  beautiful  Delaware  Pullets  lay  big  brown  eggs  and’  plenty  of 
them.  They  mature  early,  live  well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  Relatively 
unknown  outside  of  Lancaster  County  (over  200,000  sold  here  in  1952).  Almost  everyone 
who  has  tried  them  has  already  reordered.  Order  yours  now.  17c  offer  expires  March 
1,  1953. 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  3,  R.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
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YOUR  '52 -  '53 


MARSHALL  CHICKS 


Are  Better  Than  Ever! 


Marshall  s’  “Late-Model” 
Chicks  are  bred  for  higher 
returns  per  pound  of  feed 
and  per  hour  of  your  labor! 

•  Famous  Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns  give  you  top 
egg  production.  •  Marshalls’ 
great  dual  purpose  Red- 
Rocks  grow  fast,  lay  early 
and  bring  premium  meat 
prices  on  the  N.  Y.  City 
market;  cockerels  make  ex¬ 
cellent  broilers  and  capons. 

•  Our  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Rock  Reds  will 
make  more  meat  per  pound 
of  feed  than  any  chicken 
in  the  business. 


- YOU  STAY  AHEAD  WITH 

MARSHALLS  CHICKS.  WE  TEST 
AND  REPRODUCE  ONLY  THE 
BEST  AND  GET  THE  CHICKS  TO 
YOU  IN  PRIME  CONDITION. 
WRITE,  CALL  OR  WIRE  TODAY 
FOR  SPECIAL  EARLY  SEASON 
DISCOUNTS. 


“PERSONAL  DELIVERY  WHEN¬ 
EVER  POSSIBLE” 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  5J  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Reasons  for  Wet  Litter 

I  have  been  using  a  built-up 
litter,  but  recently  I  cleaned  out  the 
:  laying  house,  and  now  the  new 
j  litter  keeps  getting  wet.  Would  like 
|  to  have  your  ideas  about  this  wet 
litter  problem.  m.  r. 

Wet  litter  in  the  poultry  house 
may  be  the  result  of  many  factors. 
In  your  particular  case,  the  problem 
is  aggravated  in  that  you  are  clean¬ 
ing  out  at  this  season.  The  cleaning 
should  be  done  in  midsummer,  and 
litter  added  during  the  Fall,  so  that 
by  midwinter  there  is  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  dry 
j  litter  that  is  well  broken  Up,  giving 
I  good  floor  insulation.  Trying  to  build 
up  deep  litter  now  will  be  of  no 
‘  avail. 

You  can  help  the  situation  some¬ 
what  by  sprinkling  hydrated  lime 
over  the  litter  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  per  100  square  feet.  This 
would  be  about  *30  pounds  in  your 
12x28  foot  house  (336  sq.  ft.).  After 
three  days,  repeat  the  lime  treat¬ 
ment.  In  time  your  litter  will  dry 
up  by  this  method.  If  not  careful, 
you  may  even  get  the  house  to  dusty 
from  the  lime,  so  add  it  gradually, 
j  If  water  runs  against  the  house  in 
the  back,  dig  a  trench  and  turn  the 
water  away  from  the  house.  This 
will  help  some,  but  basically  the 
trouble  lies  in  your  attempt  to  build 
up  fresh  litter  at  this  midwinter  sea¬ 
son.  Then  again,  you  may  have  the 
house  overcrowded  with  birds  and 
possibly  you  are  feeding  more  mash 
than  is  necessary.  Heavy  mash  con¬ 
sumption  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  wet  litter  because  of  too  fluid  drop¬ 
pings. 


not  succumb  to  an  attack  of  New¬ 
castle  disease,  but  egg  production 
drops  to  zero  within  a  matter  of 
four  or  five  days  and  does  not  come 
back  until  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later. 

Infectious  bronchitis  can  be  con¬ 
fused  quite  easily  with  Newcastle 
disease,  and  an  accurate  diagnosis 
can  be  made  only  under  laboratory 
conditions.  Perhaps  your  flock  had 
Newcastle  in  the  years  when  the  out¬ 
break  was  mild,  and  had  infectious 
bronchitis  when  the  reaction  was 
severe.  The  latter  disease  is  more 
disastrous  to  egg  production  than 
Newcastle. 

Growing  pullets  that  have  had  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis  develop  a  lifelong 
immunity;  in  some  States,  it  is  the 
practice  to  give  the  pullets  the  dis¬ 
ease  while  they  are  on  range.  There 
is  no  vaccine  for  bronchitis  but  there 
is  one  for  Newcastle  disease. 


Protein  Needs  of  Broilers 

My  broilers  are  not  fattening  the 
way  they  should.  I  feed  them  grow¬ 
ing  mash  in  the  morning  and  ground 
corn'  in  the  evening.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  they  are  getting  enough  pro¬ 
tein  from  this  combination.  J.  R.  R. 

Broilers  at  the  age  of  10  weeks 
should  be  fed  a  diet  containing  18 
to  20  per  cent  protein.  Your  plan  of 
feeding  the  birds  a  growing  mash, 
plus  some  ground  corn,  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  diet  below  the  desired 
level.  Most  growing  mashes  contain 
about  18  per  cent  protein  and  are 
designed  to  be  fed  without  any  extra 
grain,  corn  or  otherwise.  If  you  want 
to  use  ground  corn  for  any  particular 
reason,  feed  the  broilers  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  about  22  per  cent  protein, 
such  as  either  a  chick  starter  mash 
or  a  layer  mash. 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks'  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  YourGran- 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WOftO'S 

oicisi  rr,vi:i4-i:M-ro 

STRAIN  Tells  how  we  produce 
these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Kens.  Remember  our  63  _ 

years  of  specialized  breeding  can  IflF  PSRK*,  2.  CrlWC 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money  ,ut  '“ns 

from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  todayt  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Newcastle  Disease  and  In¬ 
fectious  Bronchitis 

What  are  some  of  the  recognizable 
differences  between  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  and  infectious  bronchitis? 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.  e.  m. 

Losses  from  an  outbreak  of  New¬ 
castle  disease  will  vary  from  five  to 
95  per  cent,  depending  on  a  number 
of  conditions.  If  chicks  under  four 
weeks  of  age  get  the  disease,  the 
losses  are  likely  to  be  heavier  than 
with  older  stock.  However,  the  virus 
causing  the  disease  seems  to  be  more 
potent  in  some  flocks  than  others, 
with  the  result  that  at  times  the  loss 
may  be  great  in  stock  eight  or  10 
weeks  old.  Laying  birds  usually  do 


The  Time  to  Buy  Chicks 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  what 
time  of  year  to  buy  day-old  chicks 
for  the  best  profits?  a.  c.  w. 

The  most  profitable  pullets  are 
those  starting  to  lay  in  late  August 
or  early  September.  This  means  pur- 
■chasing  heavy  breed  chicks  about 
March  1,  and  Leghorns  about  March 
15,  with  the  thought  of  delaying  de¬ 
velopment  somewhat  as-  the  pullet 
approaches  maturity.  From  such 
stock  one  should  be  able  to  get  14 
months  of  profitable  egg  production. 
At  the  end  of  their  year  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  layers  should  be  moved  to 
the  quarters  where  the  brooding  was 
done  and  the  new  pullets  housed  in 
the  regular  pens.  This  keeps  the  best 
of  the  older  birds  laying  in  the  Fall 
and  balances  out  a  good  production 
flock. 


•  SPIZZERINKTUM  birds  give  you  a  whole 
team  of  star  performers,  not  just  one  or  two 
home-run  hitters.  Our  mass  selection  breeding 
program  checked  and  augmented  by  years  of  pro¬ 
geny  testing,  assures  the  hatching  egg  producer, 
the  hatcheryman  and  the  broiler  grower  more 
profit  lor  every  dollar  invested.  Yes,  SPIZZER¬ 
INKTUM  is  the  common  denominator  for  better 
meat  birds  with  higher  egg  production  and  ideal 
nickability  for  cross-mating  purposes. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  tor  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULT, HY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25,  Kingston  N,  K 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  uirit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANG0NA5 


1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


High  Efficiency  Rations 


The  use  of  high  efficiency  or  high 
energy  rations  in  poultry  feeding 
represents  one  of  the  newer  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  poultry  business. 

Investigators  have  told  us  for 
many  years  that  poultry  could  digest 
fiber  to  a  limited  extent,  but  con¬ 
siderable  fiber  was  used  in  an  effort 
to  provide  bulk  in  poultry  mashes. 
Experiments  and  the  experience  of 
growers  have  shown  conclusively 
that  rations  low  in  fiber  produce 
faster  growth,  with  less  pounds  of 
feed  per  pound  of  meat,  in  the  case 
of  broilers.  In  the  case  of  layers, 
less  feed  per  dozen  eggs  is  required 
with  high  energy  rations  than  is  tne 
case  with  the  older  rations  contain¬ 
ing  a  high  percentage  of  fiber. 

The  point  is  that  fiber  in  itself  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  bird,  but  the  carbohydrate 
in  feed  ingredients  which  are  high  in 
fiber  is  relatively  indigestible  or  less 
available  than  is  true  of  feedstuffs 
low  in  fiber.  From  another  angle, 
those  feedstuffs  which  are  high  in 
nitrogen-free  extract  (starches  and 
sugars)  are  the  ones  to  use  in  liberal 
amounts. 

In  compounding  high  efficiency 
rations,  the  greatest  possible  use 
shofild  be  made  of  the  grains  and 
grain  by-products  which  class  as 
high  energy.  A  limited  amount  of 
medium  energy  feedstuffs  should  be 
considered;  those  with  a  low  energy 
rating  should  be  avoided. 


A  comparison  of  the  nitrogen-free 
extract  and  fiber  percentage  of  a 
mash  mixture  recommended  some 
years  ago  with  one  of  today’s  mash 
mixtures  indicates  the  following:  the 
old  one  had  51.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen- 
free  extract  and  5.8  per  cent  of  fiber, 
while  the  one  now  suggested  has 
59.1  per  cent  of  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract  and  only  3.36  per  cent  of  fiber. 
In  the  case  of  mashes  sold  by  feed 
companies  ,the  maximum  percentage 
of  fiber  must  appear  on  the  tag 
which  is  sewed  to  the  bag.  A  check 
of  20  mashes  sold  by  different 
companies,  the  maximum  percentage 
age  maximum  fiber  guarantee  was 
4.34  per  cent.  However,  the  analyses 
made  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  showed  that  the  actual 
fiber  content  was  only  3.71  per  cent. 

The  progress  which  has  been 
made  along  the  line  of  high  efficiency 
in  broiler  mashes  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  data  from  the  two  National 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contests.  In 
the  one  conducted  in  1948  the  birds 
consumed  3.41  pounds  of  feed  for 
each  pound  of  broiler  at  12  weeks 
and  two  days,  but  in  1951  only  2.89 
pounds  of  feed  were  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  each  pound  of  broiler  at  12 
weeks. 

The  use  of  high  efficiency  rations 
helps  to  reduce  cost  of  production, 
which  is  of  prime  importance  to 
every  poultryman.  D.  H.  Horton 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

HOWTOWASHEGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  Johnny  Huttar, 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg  National 
Board.  (1)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 
(6)  The  water  should  he  warmer  than  the  eggs 
— 110  to  120Q  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  be  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It.  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  won  the  Georgia 
Random  Sample  Test  by  an  eyelash — all  with 
our  White  Leghorns. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks.  98 To  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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You9 1 1  Profit  More .... 
with  this  Meat  and  Egg  Strain 

Telmans  strain  has  aiways  been  bred  for  well 
balanced  combination  of  both  meat  and  eggs — and 
we  have  never  bred  for  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  As  a  result  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  aro 
making  meat  and  egg  profits  for  their  owners 
throughout  the  east.  They  report — “3!4  lbs.  at 
9  weeks”.  .  .  “6.4  lb.  average  at  15  weeks”.  .  . 
“Pullets  averaging  66  to  90%  egg  production” 
.  .  “2.77  feed  efficiency  on  2000  str.-run  White 

Rocks.”  You,  too,  can  take  adantage  of  Tolman 
breeding  —  order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
soon. 

EVERY  BREEDER  100% 
STATE  TESTED 
•  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

BABY  PULLET  CHICKS 

ONLY  $25  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Straight  run  or  cockerels 
also  available.  Write  for 
free  circular  and  prices  or 
visit  us.  Farm  located  off 
River  St.,  Norwell,  Mass. 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder _ _ 


Joseph  TOLMAN  " 

Dept,  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


WOLVERI  NE 

MINORCA -LEGHORN  CROSS 

A  hardy  cross,  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Easier  to  Raise — 

Excellent  livability.  15  years 
hatching  this  fine  egg  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  0.  P.  Improved,  Dams 
records  up  to  316  eggs. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAY- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Extra  Hardy  —  Heavy  Birds  —  White  Eggs.  Also 
White  Rocks  &  Red-Rock  Cross.  Reserve  your 
order  now. 

WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  Mich. 


The  Truly  Great 

SEX  LINK  PULL 


INHERITED  QUALITY 


CHICKS 


. .  .  as  chicks  should  be 

OUR  FREE  CATALOG  IS  WORTH  WRITING  FOR 
COBB'S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC.,  Dept.  XY 
CONCORD,  MASS.  •  GOSHEN,  1ND. 

mw  E-C24- 12-52  .  ■  ■■■  ■  — 


r 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 
production.  Low’  Prices  on  Str.  Bun  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We’re  celebrating  our  silver  anniversary  with  the 
greatest  chick  values  ever  offered.  Our  Specialized 
Efficiency  Strains  have  been  developed  from  the 
finest  R.O.P.  blood-lines  in  America.  Four  color 
catalog  tells  story  of  25  years  of  breeding  im¬ 
provement  .  .  .  shows  how  to  get  greater  egg 
income  .  .  •  make  more  meat  profits. 

B.  C.  Raffensberger,  Owner-Mgr. 


Over  50,000  R.O.P.  Breeding  Sires  used  in  our  parent 
slock  during  the  last  12  years  .  .  .  5,093  added  again  this 
year.  Dams  R.O.P.  records  follow: 


WHITE  LEGHORN  . 267  to  350  EGGS 

NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES  . 232  to  329  EGGS 

R.  I.  REDS  . 265  to  337  EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS  . . 230  to  318  EGGS 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 264  to  323  EGGS 

HAMP-ROCK  CROSS  . 224  to  329  EGGS 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  . 230  to  334  EGGS 

Percentage  of  R.O.P.  Breeders  in  each  breed:  Leghorns 
58.3%,  New  Hamps  42.5%,  R.  I.  Reds  41.5%.  W.  Rocks 
40.9%,  Barred  Rocks  67.0%,  Sex-Link  Cross  49.1%. 
Rock-Hamp  Cross  56.3%. 

WHITE  AMERICANS 

Highest  of  all  white  breeds  in  National 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  contest.  The  most 
wanted  new  broiler  breed  in  America. 

Get  full  details  on  this  sensational 
breed  in  our  catalog. 


LOW  ANNIVERSARY  PRICES 


PENNA.  U.  $  APPROVED  •  fUUOKUM-ClEAN  CHICKS 


+Y Approved  by\i 

/PEHHSYLVANrA  \ 
1  DEPARTMENT  of  A 
A  Apoinm tii d c  \n 


FARMS  HATCWHK 


Write  today  for  catalog. 
We'll  include  baby 
chick  prices.  No 
obligation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  H  AT  C  H  E  R  Y,  I  N  C. 
BOX  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


MASON  LEGHORNS 
give  me  steady 
production 

says  MRS.  WALTER  BARC, 
Perrlneville,  New  Jersey 

"The  steady  egg  production  of  Mason  Leg¬ 
horns  makes  my  profits  rise  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Three  years  ago,  I  started  with 
Mason  stock  and  I  have  ordered  them 
ever  since.  When  I  have  a  good  thing,  I 
hold  on  to  it.” 

The  sincere  words  of  satisfied  poultry- 
men  are  the  best  proof  you  have  of  the 
dependable  production,  high  livability 
and  large  egg  size  of  Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 
White  Leghorns  •  Barred  Rocks  •  Sex  Links 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason’s 
breeding  program.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog.  It  tells  the  full 
story  of  Mason  Farms  and  Hatchery  .  ,  . 
gives  all  the  facts  on  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  hatchery  and  stock.  Get your  copy. 

MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  90S,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


How  to  Keep  Mortality  Low 
in  the  Brooding  Period 


Poultry  feeding  has  made  such 
great  advances  in  recent  years  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  poultry 
farmer  to  experience  losses  because 
of  nutritional  deficiencies.  There  was 
a  time  when  poultrymen  had  losses 
from  leg  weakness  which  was 
caused  by  a  vitamin  D  deficiency. 
But,  with  the  discovery  of  the  value 
of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  poultry  diet, 
and  then  later  the  development  of 
vitamin  D  from  the  process  of  irra¬ 
diation  of  specific  products,  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  flock  ever  comes 
down  with  this  trouble  today,  pro¬ 
vide  the  birds  are  fed  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  feed 
manufacturer. 

Difficulties  sometimes  develop  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  some  may  want 
to  try  to  economize  in  chick  rearing, 
and  insist  on  feeding  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  grain  to  young  chicks, 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  mash 
that  is  designed  to  be  fed  without 
grain.  Such  a  program  obviously  will 
cause  trouble.  We  can  now  cross  off 
the  possibility  of  vitamin  D  defi¬ 
ciency  causing  much  mortality.  Vita¬ 
min  A  however,  is  recognized  as  an 
absolute  essential.  Here  again  the 
requirements  of  chicks  have  been 
well  established  and  good  feeds  con¬ 
tain  enough  vitamin  A.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  for  many  of  the 
mineral  requirements. 

Today’s  losses  in  the  growing 
period  are  a  matter  related  to  the 
control  of  specific  diseases  rather 
than  to  poor  nutrition.  However,  an¬ 
other  factor  might  be  considered — 
the  possible  connection  between  the 
parent  stock  and  the  health  and  vig¬ 
or  of  the  chicks.  In  all  trials  where 
chicks  from  various  sources  have 
been  reared  together  there  have  been 
wide  variations  in  mortality.  One 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  cer¬ 
tain  strains  simply  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualities  to  enable  the  chicks  to 
grow  well  with  few  losses.  Just  what 
this  may  be  in  the  line  of  inheritance 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  but  we 
should  recognize  that  it  exists. 

Control  of  Pullorum  and  Newcastle 
Diseases  and  Bronchitis 

Even  with  the  diet  and  source  of 
stock  under  control,  there  are  still 
specific  diseases  to  be  encountered. 
Just  what  plan  of  management  can 
one  develop  that  keeps  these  at  a 
minimum?  In  the  first  place,  pullor¬ 
um  disease  is  transmitted  from  the 
hen  to  the  chick  through  the  egg, 
but  this  particular  disease  is  on  the 
road  to  almost  complete  control 
through  the  operation  of  the  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  The 
buyer  should  be  careful  to  get  chicks 
from  stock  that  has  been  tested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  National  Plan,  or  from 
flock  owners  who  follow  a  similar 
program,  but  without  Government 
inspection.  As  this  disease  appears 
very  early  in  the  life  of  the  chick 
(the  losses  start  within  the  first  two 
weeks),  it  does  not  take  long  for 
one  to  find  out  whether  or  not  his 
chicks  are  going  to  come  through 


without  any  losses  in  this  respect. 

If  so,  the  next  anticipated  trouble 
is  likely  to  be  Newcastle  disease, 
prevalent  throughout  the  country  at 
the  present  time..  Fortunately  there 
is  a  carry-over  of  some  resistance  to 
this  disease  from  the  hen  to  the 
chick,  providing  the  hen  herself  has 
had  it  and  developed  some  immunity. 
Because  this  carry-over  runs  out  by 
the  time  the  chick  is  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  that  is  the  time  to  look 
for  a  possible  outbreak.  Newcastle 
is  evidenced  by  paralysis  of  the  legs, 
or  the  inability  of  the  bird  to  hold 
its  head  straight,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  more  or  less  paralytic 
nature.  After  the  outbreak  develops 
there  is  no  particular  reason  to  do 
anything  but  the  inevitable. 

The  precautionary  measure  is  to 
vaccinate  the  flock  at  the  age  of  four 
weeks,  when  the  carry-over  im¬ 
munity  has  run  out.  A  vaccination  at 
this  time  protects  the  birds  from  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  for  many 
months,  but  not  necessarily  for  life. 
Thought  the  last  word  in  the  control 
of  this  particular  disease  has  not  yet 
been  said,  at  the  present  time  a 
good  recommendation  is  to  vaccinate 
the  chicks  at  four  weeks  of  age,  then 
repeat  the  vaccination  at  about  20 
weeks,  or  before  the  pullets  come 
into  production.  This  last  vaccination 
is  likely  to  carry  them  through  the 
first  laying  year. 

If  the  birds  are  to  be  kept  into  a 
second  year  they  should  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  again  during  the  period  when 
they  are  in  a  complete  molt.  This  is 
a  particularly  good  idea  for  those 
who  are  going  to  breed  from  the 
hens  in  their  second  year,  since  it 
aids  in  the  development  of  immunity 
in  the  breeding  flock  with  a  result¬ 
ing  carry-over  into  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  chicks. 

If  one  can  escape  pullorum  and 
Newcastle  disease,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  chick  bronchitis  getting  in¬ 
to  the  flock.  All  in  all,  there  is  no 
control  measure  for  this  and  a  man 
is  really  fortunate  if  the  disease  does 
develop  because  it  is  quite  likely  to 
give  the  flock  immunity  from  the 
infection.  Of  course,  chick  bron¬ 
chitis  can  cause  heavy  losses  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  but,  if  the  flock  has  made 
a  fairly  good  start,  the  chances  are 
that  the  chicks  will  throw  it  off  and 
get  over  the  outbreak  without  too 
much  trouble. 

Management  Helps  with  Coccidiosis 

Coccidiosis  is  certain  to  enter  the 
picture  and  one  can  be  sure  that 
evidences  of  it  will  appear  when  the 
chicks  are  from  four  to  10  weeks  of 
age.  The  incorporation  of  drugs  of 
various  types  in  the  diet  undoubted¬ 
ly  cuts  down  the  severity  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  coccidiosis.  Basically,  any 
such  drug  use  should  always  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  manufact¬ 
urer’s  directions.  In  some  cases  the 
continued  feeding  of  a  medicant  is 
very  undesirable  as  it  gives  too  much 
protection;  the  chick  never  gets 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 


ANNUAL 
POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  7th 

The  Annual  Poultry,  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  (February  7) 
■will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
°f  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more 
than  310,000  farm  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
Profitable  to  have  an  advertisment 
ln  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  to  catch  the  Poultry  Issue. 

the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  C.  L.  Stratton,  New  Hampshire 
When  sex-linked  chickens  are  crossbred  and  back-crossed,  they  have  de¬ 
scendants  with  vari-colored  plumage.  Robert  Preston,  East  Candia ,  N.  H., 
is  shown  with  some  of  his  back-crossed  layers  which  are  good  egg  producers 
and  have  developed  well  as  meat  birds,  too. 


STOP 

NUTRITIONAL 
DISEASES  IN 
POULTRY 

Overcome  low  egg  production,  run¬ 
down,  unprofitable  poultry  .  .  .  give 
A  your  birds  DR.  LEGEAR’S  PLUS 
Combined  With  POULTRY  PRE- 
■  SCRIPTION.  It’s  guaranteed  to  stop 
nutritional  diseases  and,  at  the  same 
1  itime,  it  gives  your  flock  the  tonic 
'  boost  needed  for  healthy  appetites, 
Yfiigh  egg  production  and  greater 


FASTER 
START... 


A  fast  start  free  of  any  nutritional 
set-back  is  guaranteed  when  you  add 
Dr.  LeGear’s  Plus  combined  with 
Poultry  Prescription  to  the  feed  for 
the  first  three  weeks.  It  will  give  your 
baby  chicks  the  vitamins,  minerals 
and  antibiotic  needed  for  fast  growth, 
rapid  feathering  and  high  natural  re¬ 
sistance  to  nutritional  diseases.  A  fast 
start  leads  to  real  profits  for  the  poul¬ 
try  raiser. 


MORE 
EGG 

PR00UC 

Actual  tests  made  on  the  Dr.  Le- 
Gear  Research  Farm  showed  that 
birds  receiving  Dr.  LeGear’s  Plus 
combined  with  Poultry  Prescription 
laid  up  to  36%  more  eggs.  The  size 
and  quality  of  the  eggs  were  far 
superior  also.  Figure  it  out  for  your¬ 
self  .  .  .  with  the  extra,  high  quality 
eggs  you  get  by  using  Dr.  LeGear’s 
Plus  how  much  more  money  you  will 
make  from  your  flock.  Yes,  you’ll 

profit  with  .  .  _  combined 

PLUS  with 
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poultryRprescriptioh 


IUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  WANT 
^DEALERS  IN  YOUR  AREA 


NEW  JERSEY 

NEWARK  —  John  C.  Lucadema  &  Son 
SKILLMAN  —  John  Drake  Hatchery 

NEW  YORK 

BELMONT  —  James  Farwell 
CANEADEA  —  L.  H.  Bump 
DRYDEN  —  Dryden  Cut  Rate 
EAST  CHATHAM  —  D.  W.  Hill 
FRANKFORT  —  Frankfort  C0013,  GLF  Serv. 
MEXICO  —  Mexico  Coop.  GLF  Service,  Inc. 
RUSHFORD  —  L.  H.  Bump 
SOLSVILLE  —  Solsville  Coop.  GLF  Service 


AFE  VtAy 


TO  WORM 
HOGS  IN 
ONE  DAY 


Simply  mix  Dr.  LeGear’s  Hog  Worm 
Powder  with  slop  or  feed  .  .  .  hogs  like  if 
and  they  worm  themselves  in  one  day. 
Unlike  other  wormers.  Dr.  LeGear’s 
Hoa  Worm  Powder  is  not  a  poison;  it’s 
perfectly  safe.  Yes,  you’re  safe,  you're 
sure  with  .  .  . 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Hog  Worm  Powder 


DR.L.D.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


•January  17,  1953 
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Heal-promoting  BAG  BALM  has 
been  famous  for  over  40  years  as  the 
safe,  quick-acting  medication  for  in¬ 
jured  teats  and  udders.  Antiseptic  on 
contact,  it  stays  on,  steps  up  healing 
action.  Don’t  gamble  —  insist  on 
genuine  BAG  BALM  in  the  big  10- 
oz.  can  at  your  farm  store. 

Write  for  FREE  COW  BOOK! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


BECAUSE  I 


WITH  LANOLIN 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD  — WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD  — ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD  — UNADILLA 

Of  course  Unadilla  wood  staves' 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure -step, 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure,. 
See  a  Unadilla  dealer- 
show  you  these  and  other 
features  which  have  made 
Unadilla  the  favorite  in  the 
East  for  more  than  40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-60,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RUPTURE-EASER 

Be*,  in  U.S.  P»I.  Off.  fA  Piper  Brace  Product! 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support  For  men,  women  ond  children. 
Moil  orders  give  meosure  oround  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C  O  D  '*. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO,. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY-13,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  la. 


BALER  TWINE  and  BINDER  TWINE.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  for  BLUE  BOW  and  BLUE  CIRCLE  Treated 
twine.  GUARANTEED  QUALITY,  UNIFORMITY, 
STRENGTH  and  FOOTAGE.  WANTED  Dealers.  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Salesmen.  BOB  STONE  CORDAGE  CO. 
NATIONAL  TWINE  DISTRIBUTORS,  Chariton,  Iowa 


B 


Publishe 


We  are  having  many  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  various  appeals  for 
donations  to  all  kinds  of  organi¬ 
zations,  charitable  and  otherwise  — 
some  legitimate  and  others  simply 
promoted  for  the  revenue  they  get 
out  of  them,  some  include  a 
small  article.  Such  unentered  cards 
and  gadgets  sent  out  by  pro¬ 
moters  usually  give  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  receipts  to  the  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  one  case  an  organi¬ 
zation  authorized  mailing  in  every 
State  except  its  own.  Why  that  is 
we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  donations'  for  such  gadgets, 
and  we  would  not  pay  for  them,  nor 
return  them.  Possibly  that  will  make 
the  plans  unprofitable  and  they  may 
be  discontinued.  We  do  not  want  to 
discourage  anyone  from  contributing 
to  a  just  cause,  and  favor  sending 
donations  direct  to  the  organizations. 
We  pass  up  these  appeals  that  offer 
gadgets  in  order  to  get  contributions. 

A  reader  writes  that  his  method 
of  handling  magazine  agents  who 
become  arrogant  and  disagreeable  is 
to  call  the  police  to  escort  them  out 
of  town.  He  also  refuses  to  lend  or 
pay  money  to  itinerant  agents  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  check.  The  plea  that 
they  are  short  of  cash  is  one  to  re¬ 
gard  with  suspicion.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  check  will  bounce.  This  is 
just  a  precaution  to  save  yourself 
from  loss.  All  the  references  we 
make  to  the  experiences  readers 
have  had  are  merely  used  to  show 
the  earmarks  of  rackets,  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  of  alertness  in  ac¬ 
cepting  offers  that  are  presented. 
There  are  honest  agents,  and  they 
have  their  credentials  with  them.  If 
you  have  any  doubt,  tell  them  you 
will  check  with  the  company  and 
send  your  orders  direct.  Such  a 
course  will  pay  dividends.  An 
honest  agent  will  not  resent  the 
check-up,  and  an  unscrupulous  one 
will  try  to  bolster  up  his  story.-  Be 
alert,  and  take  time  to  reflect. 

We  purchased  a  freezer  and  were 
overcharged  for  some  of  the  foods. 
The  matter  is  settled,  and  we  are 
half  satisfied,  but  we  could  not 
recommend  a  food  plan  to  anyone. 
It  looks  as  if  the  combined  monthly 
payments  on  the  food  and  the 
freezer  would  be  less  than  if  bought 
separately,  but  it  has  not  proved  so 
for  us.  h.  B.  L. 

New  York 

Claims  are  made  that  these  frozen 
food  plans  save  up  to  30  per  cent 
and  that  what  you  save  on  the  food 
bills  will  pay  for  the  freezer.  These 
are  highly  exaggerated  claims.  It  is 
possible  to  make  some  savings  by 
purchasing  frozen  foods  in  quantities, 
but  the  amount  they  save  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  eating  habits  of  the 
family.  The  plan,  however,  will  not 
work  out  for  everyone,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  freezer  you 
buy  is  put  out  by  a  responsible 
company.  Food  freezers  have  a  place 
in  our  economy,  but  a  purchaser 
must  realize  there  is  the  cost  of 
operation,  and  depreciation  of  the 
freezer  which  may  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  save  as  much  as  he  hoped  by 
buying  foods  in  quantity.  In  other 
words,  consider  the  matter  well  be¬ 
fore  signing  the  contract. 

From  the  Post  Office  comes  word 
of  another  chain  letter  gimmick:  the 
chain  postal  card.  Postal  authorities 
note  that  in  recent  weeks  there  have 
been  received  for  mailing  a  great 
many  cards  which  in  general  read  as 
follows:  “In  three  days  make  six 
copies  of  this  card  leaving  off  the 
first  name  and  adding  yours  to  the 
bottom.  Mail  to  friends.  Send  the  top 
name  one  tea  towel.  Please  do  not 
fail  to  do  this.  You  will  receive  .36 
towels  when  your  name  gets  to  the 
top.”  Such  schemes,  the  Post  Office 
advises,  are  unlawful,  and  all  cards 
of  this  nature  involving  property 
such  as  tea  towels,  pot  holders, 
aprons,  and  other  property  of  nomin¬ 
al  value  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mails.  Participation  in  such  schemes 
is  unlawful.  1 


A  Nebraska  company  is  adver¬ 
tising  surplus  property.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  about  them?  I 
hesitate  to  make  a  purchase  at  such 
a  distance  without  some  assurance 
of  delivery.  j.  k.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

There  is  always  a  risk  in  purchas¬ 
ing  second  hand  stock.  When  the 
company  is  so  far  from  one’s  home 
it  is  more  of  a  risk.  We  think  in 
buying  second  hand  goods  two 
points  should  be  considered;  is  the 
company  reliable,  and  will  the  cost 
of  transportation  be  too  high.  It  is 
wise  to  examine  a  second  hand 
article  before  you  buy  it,  or  have 
an  agreement  that  it  can  be  returned 
if  not  satisfactory. 

I  ordered  and  paid  for  25  four  to 
five  week  old  capons  in  May  1948 
from  The  Farmer’s  Outlet,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  New  York.  I  did  not  get 
the  capons.  Can  you  get  my  money 
or  capons  even  at  this  late  date, 
value  $12.38?  I  lost  sales  at  1948 
holidays  for  capons,  and  we  had 
none  for  ourselves.  f.  j.  p. 

New  Jersey 

We  thought  we  had  heard  the  last 
of  The  Farmer’s  Outlet,  but  com¬ 
plaints  crop  up.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  get  either  money  or  capons.  Fred 
Hoffman’s  record  is  bad.  We  under¬ 
stand  he  is  in  jail  for  past  deeds,  and 
we  hope  the  sojourn  will  reform 
him.  We  regret  we  cannot  help  this 
subscriber. 

Would  you  let  me  know  if  the 
concerns  offering  work-at-home 
making  ties,  aprons  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  are  reliable?  I  have  wanted  to 
try  some  of  these  things  but  I  am 
skeptical.  Reading  your  column  so 
long  has  made  me  careful  in  many 
things,  and  it  is  surely  a  “great 
learner,”  for  a  person  profits  by 
others’  mistakes,  and  you  help  so 
many  in  telling  them  of  the  different 
schemes.  mrs.  k.  r.  k. 

Maine 

The  items  referred  to  are  the 
work-at-home  type.  The  majority  of 
such  plans  require  an  initial  pay¬ 
ment,  sometimes  quite  nominal,  but 
invariably  larger  expenditures  are 
requested  for  instructions  and  ma¬ 
terial.  We  would  like  to  hear  of  some 
one  who  actually  made  a  success 
through  any  of  these  plans.  The 
work,  we  are  told,  is  rejected  for  j 
minor  reasons  and  the  whole  ex¬ 
perience  is  disappointing.  We  have 
said  many  times  that  we  have  found 
such  offers  merely  a  money  making 
scheme.  The  first  remittance  for 
“instructions”  is  the  main  interest 
and  even  that  alone  gives  the  con¬ 
cern  a  nice  income.  It  is  the  customer 
who  gets  the  experience.  We  recom¬ 
mend  looking  around  in  your  own 
neighborhood  for  something  you 
can  do  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  One  lady  made  belts 
and  sold  them  to  a  nearby  store. 
Other  stores  in  the  county  took  them 
up  and  a  market  was  established. 
Another  did  curtain-laundering  for 
neighbors  and  that  too  extended  to 
other  towns.  There  are  just  such 
homely  tasks  that  can  be  done  even 
in  one’s  own  locality.  We  suggest 
looking  around  before  sending  out 
$2.00  or  $3.00  or  even  $1.00  for  some 
of  the  advertised  plans  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  income.  How  about  baking 
for  stores  or  neighbors? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
required  Harry  C.  Hayes,  who  trades 
as  DeLuxe  Sales  Company  and  De- 
Luxe  Manufacturing  Company,  ad¬ 
dress  Blue  Earth,  Minnesota,  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  interstate  sale  of  punch 
cards,  which  are  used,  or  suitable  to 
be  used  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
merchandise  by  means  of  a  game  of 
chance,  gift  enterprise  or  lottery 
scheme.  We  have  felt  that  punch 
cards  and  such  plans  were  in  the 
line  of  a  gamble  or  lottery  and  some 
disappointment  has  followed  the 
use  of  them. 

We  have  confidence  in  your  ad¬ 
vice.  We  have  read  your  paper  in 
our  pai’ents’  home,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  subscribers. 

New  York  a.  r.  w. 


NOW! 


Fast,  Safe,  SURE  Way 
To  Dehorn  Your  Calves 

(Sunbeam  HMt  control 

STEWART  calf  dehorner 


Electric  dehorning  with  the  new  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Calf  Dehorner  is  fast,  safe  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Dehorning  can  be  done  any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — no 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control 
provides  correct  high  heat  for  continuous 
operation.  Handle  remains  cool.  Dehorner  is 
easy  to  manipulate.  Complete  with  heavy 
duty  soldering  tip.  $14.95  at  your  dealer’s. 

Write  for  information  about  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Dehorner  and  animal  clipping  equipment, 

(fifnbeatn  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50.  Ill. 


Bad  Luck ...  With  Your  T ruck? 


The  handiest,  most  versatile  tool  you  can.  own! 
A  squeeze  of  the  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Crip. 
Won't  slip!  Turns,  twists,  bends,  holds,  cuts, 
ratchets.  A  whole  tool  kit  in  1  trim  tool!  7" 
and  10",  only  $1.85  to  $2.60  at  your  dealer. 
Manufactured  Only  By 

PETERSEN  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  U-l,  DeWitt.  Nebr, 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


h  over  beaters  lets 
blades  spread  10  ft. 


or  4  wheel 
models 

load  feed  evenly— 
wide.  No  drop  through. 


SAVE"  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


Wkiffarifid 

FEED  MIXER 


World's  Largest  Selling  Mixer  !  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  Shadow 
of 

Groundhog  Day 

A  groundhog  admitted,  “I’m  scary 
Of  the  Second  of  Feb-ru-ar-y; 

Might  be  threatened  with  mayhem 
Both  in  P.  M.  and  A.  M.”  — 
Chuckled  he,  “I’ll  hide  and  be  wary!” 

—  Agnes  Choate  Wonson 


At  the  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show 


The  22nd  Annual  New  York  Poul¬ 
try  Show  and  Greater  New  York 
Allied  Poultry  Industry  and  Farm 
Exhibition  was  held  on  five  days 
from  December  31  through  January 
4  at  the  County  Center  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Nearly  1,000  birds 
were  shown  by  150  exhibitors  in  the 
large  fowl,  turkey,  waterfowl,  ban¬ 
tam,  pheasant,  and  pigeon  classes. 

The  President’s  Cup  for  the  Best 
Large  Fowl  went  to  a  Single  Comb 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel 
owned  by  W.  B.  Herman,  Fullerton, 
Pa.  The  grand  champion  Bantam,  a 


Pullet,  Clifford  Terry,  Patchogue, 
N.Y.  Columbian  Plymouth  Rock — 
James  &  Dorothy  Rutherford,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.  Partridge  Plymouth  Rock — 
Cock  and  Hen,  Harold  Rodimer, 
Newton,  N.J.  White  Plymouth  Rock 
— Cock,  Cockerel  and  Young  Trio, 
Greentree  Farm;  Pullet,  Everett 
Smith,  Wantagh,  N.Y.  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  —  Cock,  Douglas  Skidmore, 
Patchogue,  N.Y.;  Hen,  Cockerel  and 
Pullet,  Frank  Ritchie,  Patchogue, 
N.Y.  White  Wyandotte — Hen  and 
Cockerel,  Ben  Mau,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte — Cock,  Hen, 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York.  


HEAD  gardener  for  flower  gardens  and  orna¬ 

mental  plantings  year  round.  Also  man  for 
greenhouse.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York.  _ . 


YOUNG  couple  to  operate  4,500  Leghorn  egg 

farm  in  Western  New  York  on  shares,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  gold  mine  for  honest  am¬ 
bitious  workers.  BOX  9305,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MAINTENANCE  man  with  practical  working 
knowledge  of  plumbing,  heating  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  Attractive  situation  for 
single,  middleaged  man  in  year  round  resort. 
References.  Write  details  to  BOX  9315,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ . _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Light  duties,  good  home", 

own  room;  4-room  apartment;  family  of 
three.  Gerhardt,  1620  Avenue  1,  Brooklyn.N.  Y. 
ELDERLY  man  to  assist  on  small  poultry 
farm.  Andrew  Pakowski,  Nichols.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  companion,  fpr  elderly 

woman,  two  adults.  No  heavy  laundry  or 
cleaning.  $60  monthly.  References.  New  York 
City.  BOX  9412,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  job:  Poultry  breeding  farm. 

Single  or  married  couple.  3-room  apartment. 
References  required.  David  T.  Cohen,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Glendale  3-3885. _ 


WANTED:  Experienced  farmer,  40-50  years 
old,  capable  farming  350  acre  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania  dairy  farm,  salary  $175  month, 
house,  etc.,  bonus,  references.  BOX  9400, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  Wanted:  Small  family;  all 
conveniences.  Modern  home.  Own  room. 
Start  $25  week.  Mrs.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, 


Black  Breasted  Red  Old  English  Cockerel,  Pullet  and  Young  Trio — Elm 


Game  cockerel  shown  by  Henry 
McKean,  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  was 
judged  Best  Bird  of  the  show.  The 
Best  Brown  Leghorn  was  a  cock 
shown  by  H.  E.  Shanabrook,  Massil¬ 
lon,  Ohio.  Most  Beautiful  Bantam 
was  a  White  Silkie  cock  owned  by 
William  E.  Durling,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Grand  champion  duck  was  a  Rouen 
young  drake  shown  by  Fremont  Con¬ 
rad,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  African  old 
gander  exhibited  by  S.  Hallock 
DuPont,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  grand 
champion  goose. 

Winners  in  the  Large  Fowl  classes 
follow:  S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock —  Cockerel,  Irvin  and  Richard  Holmes, 


Poultry  Yards,  Vernon,  Conn,  S.C. 

Rhode  Island  Red — Cock,  Hen,  Cock¬ 
erel  and  Young  Trio,  Bilbobern 
Farms,  Inc.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.;  Pullet 
and  Old  Trio,  Harry  Garris,  Sr., 

Plainfield,  N.J.  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  —  Cock,  Hen,  Cockerel, 

Pullet,  and  Young  Trio,  Bilbobern 
Farms,  Inc.  S.C.  Jersey  Giants— Cock,  1925  Meridian 
Hen  and  Old  Trio,  Charles  Heal, 

Edgewater  Park,  N.J.  Light  Brahma 
—  Cock,  Hen,  Cockerel,  Pullet  and 
Young  Trio,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme, 

Conn.  Dark  Brown  Leghorn — Cock, 

H.  E.  Shanabrook,  Masillon,  Ohio; 


Cock,  Pullet  and  Young  Trio,  Abner 
Teter;  Hen  and  Cockerel,  W.  B.  Her¬ 
man,  Fullerton,  Pa.  S.  C.  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock — Hen,  Cockerel  and 


How  to  Keep  Mortality  Low 

(Continued  from  Page  69) 
enough  of  the  infection  to  build  up 
any  immunity,  and  this  must  take 
place.  On  general  principles,  one 
should  rely  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
dry  litter  in  the  brooder  house,  with 
temporary  treatment  for  coecidiosis, 
just  as  soon  as  any  bloody  droppings 
are  seen  or  the  chicks  appear  listless 
and  obviously  not  in  good  condition. 

Coecidiosis  is  often  associated  with 
warm,  humid  weather  and  one  can 
look  for  the  trouble  when  such 
weather  conditions  prevail.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  more  severe  along  in  May 
or  June  than  earlier  in  the  Spring. 
Coecidiosis  certainly  leaves  chicks 


Washington,  D.C.;  Pullet,  Carl  Seitz, 
Winsor,  Pa.;  and  Young  and  Old 
Trios,  Michael  T.  Clifford,  Ossining, 
New  York.  J-  n.  b. 


weak  and  losses  from  this  disease 
often  are  greater  from  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  chicks  than  from  the 
actual  disease  itself.  The  chicks  tend 
to  crowd  together  at  night  when  they 
do  not  feel  well,  with  the  result  that 
many  chicks  are  trampled  on  and 
weakened.  When  coecidiosis  is  preva¬ 
lent  the  flock  owner  should  pay  more 
attention  than  usual  to  the  care  of 
the  brooder  stove  and  the  care  of  the 
stock  so  as  to  give  them  the  best 
possible  treatment  for  a  week  or  10 
days  when  the  outbreak  is  most 
severe.  No  vaccination  or  medication 
ever  replaces  good  management 
when  it  comes  to  rearing  chicks  with 
the  fewest  possible  losses.  • 

C.  S.  Platt 


MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  for  general  work 
outside  and  in  cannery.  We  furnish  living 
quarters  but  must  do  own  cooking.  $30  weekly 
to  start.  BOX  9401,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


COUPLE  or  family.  Small  peach  orchard  and 
estate  in  New  York.  Woman  for  part  time, 
light  domestic  work.  Cottage  available.  Perma¬ 
nent 
peo 
Yor 


nr  aomesuc  worn,  v-onage  avauaoie.  jreriua- 
nt  opportunity  for  honest  dependable 
ople.  References.  BOX  9469,  Rural  New- 
rker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  must  be  good  cow 
and  calf  man,  understand  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery;  good  house,  electricity,  water,  bath, 
furnace.  Alton  Pierson,  280  Farsells  Ave., 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y.  Call  Caladonia  239-W,  days. 


FARM  manager:  40  milking  pure  bred 
Guernseys,  400  acres,  300  tillable  and  highly 
productive.  Good  modem  housing.  Write  with 
full  particulars.  BOX  9408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  tester  for  dairy  herd  improvement  co¬ 
operative.  Can  earn  around  $200  monthly: 
with  room  and  board.  Car  necessary.  Room  5 
Court  House,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  for  steady  job  in  Miami.  Under  35, 
must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong;  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young,  active  semi-invalid 
lady;  $35  a  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture, 
full  details,  a§e,  height,  weight.  Newman, 
ve.,  Miami  Beach.  Florida. 


SALES  Representative  with  knowledge  of 
farm  portable  irrigation  and  power  pumps 
to  travel  New  York  and  New  England  States. 
Attractive  proposition.  Apply  Fenimore  Sales, 
Inc.,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey.  _ 


WIDOW  with  children  to  operate  small  farm 
on  share  basis,  genuine  opportunity  with  a 
future.  Write  BOX  9405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Two  men.  One  man  to  operate  a 
modern  dairy  farm  with  20  good  purebred 
Holsteins.  Must  be  in  position  to  furnish  some 
machinery.  One  man  to  care  for  milking  herd 
and  raise  purebred  Holsteins.  Both  are  attrac¬ 
tive  offers  for  a  single  or  family’  man.  Write 
Girton  Farms,  Millville,  Penna. 


HELP  Wanted  male:  Single  man  to  care  for 
saddle  horses.  References  required.  BOX 
9406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm  of  50  to  100  acres,  central  or 
south  New  York  State.  Describe  fully  by 
airmail.  J.  A.  Lanciault-Atlas-Boite  14  Casa¬ 
blanca  ,  French  Morocco. 


RICE'S  Poultry  Farm  at  South  Dayton,  N.  Y 

for  sale.  132  acres.  Two  dwelling  houses, 
four  story  laying  house  and  one  long  house 
160x24  with  egg  room  extra,  capacity  5,000 
layers,  16,000  egg  incubator,  equipment  to 
brood  10.000  chicks,  feed  mixer,  hammer  mill, 
for  grain  storage  bins  1,000  bushel  each, 
several  other  barns  and  storage  houses  on 
paved  road,  electricity;  one-half  mile  from 
South  Dayton  and  railroad  station,  40  miles 
south  of  Buffalo,  near  feed  mills  and  live 
poultry  and  egg  markets.  Price  $45,000.  Jess 
R.  Rice,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  30  acre  poultry  farm,  running 
water  in  house,  electricity  and  telephone. 
$10,000.  BOX  9413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  55  acres,  capacity  1,200  layers, 
automatic  water;  7-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  heat;  garage.  $7,500,  terms.  Scheidell 
&  Schmidt,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y, 


WANTED:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  any  country  estates.  Plenty  buyers. 
Arena  Farm  Agency,  204  East  110th  St.,  New 
York. 


FOR  Sale:  400  acres  fertile  land  on  National 

Highway  221,  50  miles  west  Roanoke.  Tenant 
houses,  four  barns,  filled  silos;  $60  acre. 
Simpkins,  Indian  Valley,  Virginia. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  complete,  operating 

200  head  or  more.  Pay  you  top  price.  Write 
discription.  BOX  9402,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  Farm  18  acres,  830  ft.  frontage  on 
main  highway,  fenced,  stables  for  25  horses, 
7 -room  house;  sacrifice  $6,500;  $4,500  cash. 

Immediate  possession.  BOX  9403,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  _New_ York. 
FIVE  acres,  seven  rooms,  bath,  house- electric; 
^ good  road;  $4,500.  Terms.  Aarons,  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York. 


CABIN  for  rent  year  around.  Mayme  Krom. 

Shinhopple,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  and  property,  Jersey  shore, 

groceries,  cold  cuts,  candy,  ice  cream 
frozen  food,  etc.  Price  $20,000.  BOX  9411,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 
homes  m  sunny  Florida.  Year  round  gardens 
and  grazing.  Expensive  silos,  barns  not 
needed.  Poultry,  dairy,  stock  men  needed. 
James  D.  Aker,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

®®ADY  to  ship.  Wralsingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
good  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
$4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
fruit,  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
In  business  over  40  years. 


CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 
pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1 50 
Pound  msiired,  postpaid.  Woolley's,  Bellows 


Fon  saijB 

FOOD  PROCESSING 
&  FREEZING  PLANT 

NOW  OPERATING 

BETWEEN  NIAGARA  FALLS  &  ROCHESTER 
IN  HEART  OF  GREAT  FRUIT  BELT 

120,000  SQ.  FT.  •  R  R  SIDINGS 
12  ACRES  •  450,000  CU.  FT. 

UNDER  REFRIGERATION  (3  TYPES) 

MODERN  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

PROCESSING  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES,  15  ITEMS 
PROCESSED  IN  1952 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  MR.  L1PPITT 


Inc. 


7  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.  7 


Dlgby  9-2000 


I  NOW  SHIPPING  THE  FAMOUS  DEVRIES! 

MINERALIZED  TEMPLE  ORANGE 

I  The  aristocrat  ot  Floridas’  finest  fruits.  Prepaid  J 
I  bushel — all  Temples — $6.25.  Prepaid  bushel-mixed  j 
I  with  grapefruit — $5.85.  Add  10%  west  of  J 
I  Mississippi.  All  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

I  STANCE!.  DEAR,  LARGO,  FLORIDA  J 


LARGE  modern  stock  farm  has  two  openings 
One  for  general  maintenance  man.  One  for 
all  around  farmer.  Can  use  father  and  son 
combination.  Large  houses,  good  wages  and 
hours:  liberal  privileges  and  time  off.  Mana¬ 
ger,  Moss  Neck  Manor,  Tidewater  Trail, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. _ ~ 

YOUNG  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work.} 

Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y, _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

No  experience  required.  Prefer  no  smok¬ 
ing.  Phone  53W-1.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  as  general  helper, 
$25  per  week  to  start,  plus  maintenance. 
Andersen  Convalescent  Home,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  o  s  $7  50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable. 
Romulus,  New  York. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey ;  5 

pounas  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
you,  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Ohe  bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.o0.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Half 
bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida,  _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  from  grove 
.direct  to  you.  Bushel  of  oranges  or  mixed 
$2  o0,  tangerines  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida . 

Honey:  Light,  clover  60  pound  can 
two  cans  $17;  three  $25.  Goldenrod 
$7.80  here.  Auburn.  N.  Y,  _ 

ORANGES,  grapefruit.  tree-ripened  $4.75 

bushel  prepaid.  John  Wallis,  1645  N.  Park 
Ave..  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


MOTHER’S  helper  wanted  by  young  couple 
with  small  childern.  Pleasant  Connecticut 
town  one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Own 
room,  generous  time  off.  $20  per  week  plus 
board  and  room.  Reply  to  Caswell,  13  High- 
landAve.,  Darien,  Conn. 


WOMAN:  For  general  housework  on  farm 
near  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Mrs.  F.  Koehler,  4  York. 
R.  D.  1,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York's  fin¬ 

est.  5  pounds  $1.35;  6  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delici¬ 
ous  buckwheat  5  pounds  $1.30;  6  5-pounds 

$6.90.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds 
clover  $9.00;  60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

COMB  Honey:  2i  $7.50  and  $8.50.  C.  T\ 

Howden,  Fillmore,  New  York. _ 

NEW  Honey:  60  pounds  clover  $8.40;  Fall 
Flower  60  pounds  $7.80;  one  carton  6  10-lb. 
pails  of  clover  $10.50.  Above  not  prepaid;  10 
pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid.  Granulated 
hard.  Guaranteed.  G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 

HONEY  white  clover:  60  poudns  $8.50;  Autumn 
flowers  $7.75.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  New 


Subscribers’  Exchange  j 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per  ) 
word.  Including  name  and  addreia,  aaah  laser-  > 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la  ; 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number.  I 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issne. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  or  1 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  deeds,  plants.  ! 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  sdmltted. 


HELP  WANTED 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Weame,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  Yoik. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


suppliers 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. _ 

MAN:  Caretaker,  general  handy,  various  ex¬ 

perience,  BOX  9212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TOP  flight  manager  and  top  flight  herdsman, 
open  for  position,  where  large  mik  pro¬ 
duction  and  live  breeding  is  paramount.  BOX 

9302,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  desires  light  work  on  farm;  cook,  house¬ 
work,  generally  useful  outside.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter.  BOX  9410,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ 

MAN:  Married,  general,  handy,  good  experi¬ 
ence,  live  in.  Elmer  Reiley,  South  Road, 
Chester,  N.  J. _ _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  or  both.  Lifetime  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  and  farm  crops;  also  farm  im¬ 
provement.  References  furnished.  BOX  9407, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 
retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. _ . 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
TWELVE  modern  mushroom  houses.  Complete 
equipment.  Producing.  Bungalow  and  land. 
Nearby  market.  BOX  9011,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R,  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

FARM,  107  acres.  102  tillable,  shipping  Class  A 
milk,  $16,000.  Stock  and  equipment  optional. 

George  Mitchell,  Sudlersville,  Md. _ 

GAS  Station,  diner,  home  owner.  P.  O.  BOX 
62,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

V/2  ACRE  poultry  farm,  new  modern.  Triple 
cities  16  miles:  macadam  road.  LaVere 
Cortright.  R.  2,  Owego,  N.  Y. _ 

41 2  ACRES:  Good  poultry  house  for  2,000  ca¬ 
pacity.  New  modern  improved  5-room 
bungalow,  oil  heat,  city  water,  five  brooder 
houses,  1,900  hens  extra.  All  for  $16,000,  one- 
third  down.  70  acres,  40  acres  nice  river 
flats  and  alfalfa  ground.  Modem  improved  8- 
room  house;  2-car  garage.  Barn  for  20  head: 
18  head  of  Holsteins.  Tractor  and  tractor 
equipment;  two  silos.  Located  in  village. 
$18,000,  about  one-half  down.  About  100  farms 
to  choose  from.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES  $2.75,  grapefruit  $2.25,  mixed  $2.50 
bushel.  Tangerines,  Tangalos,  Temples,  $3.00 
’  -  box;  $5.00  box  tree  ripened  fruit.  Shipped 
F,  O.  B.  James  D.  Aker,  Clermont,  Flordia. 
Grower. 

TREE  ripened  fruit  $2.50  per  bushel;  you  pay 
express.  Webbs  Lakeside  Haven,  Box  513, 
Oklawaha,  Florida. _ 

Meats:  One  pound.  $1.25;  three  pounds, 
$3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

BUSHELS  prepaid  delicious  oranges  $5.25: 

Temples  $6.35.  James  I.  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

BLACK  walnut  meats  hand  cracked  and 
plc^eda,P2ilntL  two  pounds  $3.60;  five 

pounds  $8.75.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville.  Pa. 

CLOVER  $8.75;  amber  $7.75,  Sixties  not  pre- 
paid.  Five  pound  pails  $130  prepaid.  Twenty 
frame  radial  for  sale.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse.  New  York 


$2-50  bushel;  grapefruit 
Mel  V  tangermes  $2.00  bushel.  All 
2^£r~vi2;.25'  A ,Y2?  pay  express.  Satisfaction 
-.uaianteed.  A1  Rmck,  Pomona  Park,  Florida 
(Grower  for  40  years). 

VERMONT  maple  sugar:  Five  pound  can  $5.50. 

Gallon  maple  syrup  grade  A  $6.50.  Prepaid 
Vermont nC"  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


January  17,  1953 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City, 
N-  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

SIGHTLESS  writer,  pleasant  disposition,  de¬ 
sires  home  life  with  cheerful  family  inter¬ 
ested  m  books.  Will  Lyons,  177  Green  St., 
Kingston,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW  uncrated  Clayton  steam  generator,  15 

horsepower,  cost  $1,874.  Sell  for  $1,600  cash. 
Sunnyside  Farm.  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Crawler  tractor,  state  model,  con¬ 

dition  and  price.  BOX  9404,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

BUY  cedar  posts,  poles  reliable  source.  Ten 

years  in  business.-  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Scoop  and  saw  for  Ford.  If 

Sharpe.  Madison.  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Refrigerator.  Build  you  own  walk- 

in.  Offering  %  hp.  "Curtis”  compressor,  two 
"Kramer”  units,  pipes,  wires,  two  doors  and 
frames:  used  seven  months;  very  reasonable. 
B.  C.  Krauter,  55  Summer  St.,  Kennebunk 
Maine.  _ _ 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  truck- 

lots-  Pennacre  Farms.  Clinton  Corners 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4481. 
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Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  .  .  .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
. .  .  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 


Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor— ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention !  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick! 


SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No...  don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
— the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers! 
n  v  r  „  And  >r°u  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 

c. E. brooks. inventor  ON  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now— today — hurry!  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 


PRO OF. T 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  52,000 
grateful  letters  like  these) 

THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  FATHER 

4*I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  your 
wonderful  belt  has  done  for  my  boy.  He  had  a  bad 
rupture.  The  very  day  we  received  the  Appliance 
I  put  it  on  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  troubles 
with  his  pain  and  crying.  He  has  not  worn  it  for 
about  a  year  now.”  — Otto  F.  Blinn,  1500  N. 
Church,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 

I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not  now  with 
your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  I 
have  a  rupture.”— Wilbur  Moritz,' General  Mdse., 
Jacob,  Ill. 

“rrs  tops” 

‘‘Words  cannot  express  my  feeling  towards  my 
Appliance.  The  minute  I  put  it  on,  my  first  words 
were,  ‘It’s  Tops !’  I  hope  another  who  suffers  from 
such  agony  of  a  rupture  could  take  my  advice 
and  get  a  Brooks  Air  Cushion  Appliance,”— Jack 
Sonnier,  Rl,  Box  54 A,  Lafayette,  La. 

“DID  EVERYTHING  YOU  CLAIMED” 

“I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  truss  which 
I  purchased  from  you  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
did  everything  you  claimed  it  would  do.  My  rup¬ 
ture  does  not  come  down  even  though  I  wear  the 
truss  only  part  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  anyone 
afflicted  as  I  was  what  your  Appliance  did 
for  me.”  — J.  G.  Roilinger,  242  Arlington  Ave.. 
Sarasota,  Fla, 

“FORGETS  HE  IS  RUPTURED” 

‘‘I  had  this  rupture  seven  years  before  I  knew  of 
your  support,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
my  son  ordered  the  support  for  me.  Until  I  started 
wearing  your  support  I  had  not  found  anything 
to  help  me.  Since  wearing  your  support  I  can  do 
all  my  work,  and  can  forget  that  I  am  ruptured.” 
—G.  B.  Russell,  Box  10&,  Cherokee,  Ala. 
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Who’s  in  Charge  Here? 


Litter  Management  in  the  Laying  House 

- By  MORLEY  A.  JULL - 


E  widespread  practice  of  using 
built-up  litter  in  laying  houses 
is  a  bys-product  of  World  War 
II.  It  was  one  of  those  things 
born  of  necessity.  Litter  was 
expensive  and  it  was  hard  to 
get,  and  labor  was  scarce;  so,  many  commer¬ 
cial  egg  producers  allowed  litter  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  their  laying  houses  and  discovered  that, 
if  it  was  properly  handled,  results  were  quite 
satisfactory.  Savings  resulted  from  less  need 
and  therefore  less  use  for  both  labor  and 
litter.  However,  if  the  litter  was  allowed  to 
become  caked  on  the  surface  and  excessively 
damp  throughout,  several  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  developed. 


Built-up  litter  may  be  the 
answer  to  the  problem  IF 
it  is  kept  dry  and  regu¬ 
larly  stirred .  One  big 
dividend  is  clean  eggs . 


How  Litter  Is  Built  Up 

The  materials  usually  used  as  laying  house 
litter  include  cut  straw,  wood  shavings,  peat 
moss,  peanut  hulls,  ground  corncobs,  mixtures 
of  two  or  more  of  these  materials,  or  commer¬ 
cially  prepared  litters.  Equal  parts  of  peat 
moss  and  wood  shavings  are  frequently  used 
in  making  a  good  litter. 

Before  the  pullets  are  placed  in  the  laying 
house  in  the  Fall,  about  a  four-inch  layer  of 
litter  is  put  onto  the  floor.  Then,  after  the 
birds  are  in,  the  litter  Should  be  thoroughly 
stirred  at  regular  intervals  to  prevent  it  from 
caking  and  to  mix  the  fresh  droppings  into  it. 
With  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  fresh  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  added  occasionally  and  mixed 
into  the  foundation  litter.  Additions  are  made 
until  the  built-up  litter  is  eight  to  10  inches 
deep.  With  this  depth  of  litter  on  the  floor, 
the  roof  of  the  laying  house  should  be  at  least 
seven  feet  above  the  floor  to  allow  for  proper 
room  and  spacing. 

Causes  of  Wet  Litter 

Since  the  litter  tends  to  become  damper  as 
the  weather  grows  colder,  several  precautions 
must  be  taken,  as  the  Winter  progresses,  or 
trouble  of  one  kind  or  another  is  sure  to 
follow.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  laying  house 
is  not  property  ventilated,  the  inside  walls  are 
liable  to  “sweat”  in  cold  weather  and  this 
gives  rise  to  wet  litter.  The  walls  of  an  in¬ 
sulated  house  do  not  “sweat”  nearly  as  much 
during  cold  weather  as  do  the  walls  of  a  lay¬ 


ing  house  without  insulation.  Proper  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  laying  house  is  a  fundamental  job 
in  any  kind  of  litter  management. 

Sometimes  poultry  house  floors  are  damp 
because  of  faulty  construction  or  lack  of 
proper  water  drainage  from  the  area.  Except 
in  quite  sandy  soil,  not  only  should  the  house 
site  be  well  drained  but  it  should  have  a  tile 
drain  placed  around  the  base  of  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Likewise,  the  floor  of  the  house  should 
be  made  as  moisture-proof  as  possible  b£  lay¬ 
ing  down  at  least  six  inches  of  coarse  gravel, 
then  a  sheet  of  composition  roofing  or  other 
vaporproof  material  on  top  of  the  gravel,  and 
then  two  or  three  inches  of  concrete. 

In  some  of  the  milder  sections  of  the 
country,  a  few  poultrymen  have  built  sun- 
porches  to  the  front  of  laying  houses  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  volume  of  droppings  de¬ 
posited  on  the  litter.  Some  feeders  are  located 
around  the  edges  of  the  sunporches  to  attract 
the  birds  out  of  the  houses. 

If  poultrymen  realized  the  large  quantities 
of  water  liberated  by  layers  in  droppings  and 
in  breathing,  they  would  appreciate  more 
fully  the  importance  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  prevent  the  litter,  especially  the 
top  lajrer,  from  becoming  excessively  damp. 
Strictly  fresh  droppings  contain  about  85  per 
cent  moisture;  one  hundred  layers  produce 
about  seven  tons  of  fresh  manure  in  one  year. 
During  winter  confinement,  100  layers  void 
about  1,000  pounds  of  water  per  month.  In 
addition,  they  exhale  about  350  pounds  of 
respiratory  water  each  month.  That  makes  a 


lot  of  water  with  which  to  contend,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  the  litter  in 
good  physical  condition. 

If  the  laying  house  is  overcrowded,  the 
litter  problem  is  aggravated.  Provision  of  about 
four  square  feet  per  bird  for  general  purpose 
breeds,  and  three  to  three  and  a  half  square 
feet  per  bird  for  Leghorns,  has  been  standard 
practice  for  years,  and  should  still  be  adhered 
to  except  where  feeders  and  waterers  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  screens  over  the  droppings  pit  or 
roosting  rack. 

Water  spilled  around  foundations  aggra¬ 
vates  the  problem  of  wet  litter,  too.  Moist  litter 
here  should  be  removed  regularly.  An  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  avoiding  dampness  around  the 
water  containers  is  to  locate  them  on  screens 
over  the  droppings  pits  or  roosting  racks. 

If  the  built-up  litter  is  allowed  to  become 
excessively  damp,  so  much  ammonia  may  be 
liberated  as  to  cause  inflammation  to  the  eyes 
of  the  birds.  Lice,  fleas  and  mites  are  liable  to 
infest  the  litter,  too.  Insecticides  and  miticides 
are  available,  however,  to  treat  the  litter  with 
the  object  of  keeping  these  pests  under  rea¬ 
sonable  control.  There  have  also  been  reports 
of  young  chickens  becoming  infested  with 
large  roundworms  when  the  old  litter  was 
used  in  the  brooder  house. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  ole 
litter  in  brooder  houses  enables  growing 
chickens  to  develop  a  considerable  degree  of 
immunity  to  cecal  coccidiosis.  However,  the 
results  secured  from  recent  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  the  proclaimed  natural 
self-sterilization  action  of  built-up  litter  de¬ 
stroys  neither  coccidia  nor  the  ova  of  cecal 
worms  and  large  roundworms. 

Proper  Management  of  Built-Up  Litter 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  most  important  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  built-up  litter  is  the 
prevention  of  the  top  layer  from  becoming 
caked  through  excessive  dampness.  This 
means  that  the  litter  must  be  kept  stirred 
at  regular  intervals.  Stirring  serves  to  mix 
the  freshly  deposited  droppings  with  drier 
litter  beneath,  and  thereby  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  all  of  the  litter.  In 
(Continued  on  Page  111) 


Photo:  Richard  Merritt,  Durham,  N.  H 


hitter  should  he  steadily  built  up  by  frequent  additions  to  the  foundation  litter  put  in  when  the  birds  are  housed.  It  must  be  regularly  stirred,  and  should 
be  built  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches  as  demonstrated  here  by  Prof.  Richard  Warren,  Poultry  Extension  Department,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

at  Durham. 
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Leucosis — 
No.  1  Poultry 

- By  R.  K.  COLE - 


Killer 


OO  many  of  our  chickens  die  before 
the  poultryman  recovers  any  of  the 
expense  that  he  has  made  in  their 
behalf.  Frequently  the  deaths  are 
due  to  leucosis  which  may  occur 
during  the  growing  period  and 
throughout  the  first  laying  year.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  losses  is  more  apparent  when  the 
pullet  does  well  up  to  the  time  for  laying  and 
then  merely  fades  away  without  producing 
more  than  a  handful  of  eggs.  On  the  average, 
about  half  of  the  mortality  occurring  in  the 
well-cared  for  flock,  be  it  large  or  small,  is 
due  to  avian  leucosis. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  true,  that 
in  some  flocks  more  than  half  the  pullets  die 
of  this  disease  before  the  end  of  the  first  lay¬ 
ing  year.  Such  mortality,  even  when  not  near¬ 
ly  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  affects  the  food 
supply  for  our  country  not  only  in  loss  of  egg 
production,  but  also  in  reduced  supplies  of 
poultry  meat.  With  relatively  little  effort,  the 
average  flock  owner  can  substantially  reduce 
his  losses  from  this  disease  and  contribute,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  nation’s  welfare. 


Nature  of  the  Disease 


Leucosis  has  been  causing  excessive  losses 
in  American  poultry  flocks  for  a  long  time  and 
especially  during  the  last  20  years.  In  many 
respects  it  is  like  cancer  in  other  species  of 
animals,  including  man.  Certain  cells,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  related  to  the  blood  cells, 
begin  to  multiply  at  high  rates,  as  do  cancer 
cells,  and  wherever  they  accumulate  in  masses, 
they  form  tumors  or  enlargements.  If  the  cells 
accumulate  in  a  nerve,  they  cause  a  change  in 


the  size  and  appearance  of  that  nerve  and, 
what  is  more  important,  they  soon  destroy, 
through  pressure,  the  ability  of  that  nerve  to 
maintain  control  over  its  specific  group  of 
muscles  or  organs. 

The  consequence  of  such  changes  in  the 
nerve  is  soon  seen  because  the  affected  birds 
become  paralyzed.  One  leg  or  one  wing  may 
show  the  paralysis,  or  the  bird  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  paralyzed.  In  many  cases  the  paralysis  ^ 
is  limited  to  certain  internal  organs  and  the 
bird  becomes  emaciated  because  of  its  ina¬ 
bility  to  digest  and  absorb  food.  We  recognize 
this  form  of  the  disease  as  range  or  fowl 
paralysis  and,  as  such,  find  it  most  likely  to 
occur  during  birds’  growing  periods  of  from 
six  to  26  weeks  of  age.  It  may,  however,  occur 
in  much  older  birds. 

At  times  these  rapidly  multiplying  cancer¬ 
like  cells  accumulate  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  ovary,  lungs  or  heart.  One  or  several 
of  these  organs  may  be  affected,  and  often  be¬ 
come  several  times  normal  size.  The  color  of 
the  diseased  organ  tends  to  be  grayish.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  birds  become  emaciated,  show  a 
greenish  diarrhea,  and  walk  in  a  sluggish 
manner.  Because  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
internal  organs,  especially  the  liver,  this  con¬ 
dition  is  commonly  known  as  big  liver  disease. 

In  other  cases  of  leucosis  the  cells  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  eye,  and  cause  a  change  in  the  color 
of  the  iris  and  also  in  ability  to  control  the 
opening'  and  closing  of  the  pupil.  When  both 
eyes  are  affected,  the  birds  become  blind; 
consequently  they  actually  die  of  starvation 
when  left  in  the  poultry  flock.  If  put  into 
batteries  where  food  and  water  are  close  by. 


This  pullet  shows  one  of  the  more  common  symp¬ 
toms  of  avian  leucosis,  manifested  by  wing  droop¬ 
ing  because  of  nerve  paralysis.  Later  the  paralysis 
will  spread,  the  bird  will  lose  flesh  and  die.  At 
this  early  stage  the  chicken  is  in  good  flesh  and 
is  suitable  for  cooking  and  eating. 

such  birds  may  live  and  even  lay  for  a  period 
of  time.  When  first  affected,  they  are  usually 
in  good  flesh  and  it  is  then  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  for  meat  purposes.  One  should  not, 
however,  confuse  this  condition  of  gray  eye 
and  irregular  pupil  with  the  physiological 
fading  of  the  iris  that  is  present  in  many  lay¬ 
ing  birds. 

In  a  much  less  frequent  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  these  cancer-like  cells  accumulate  in  the 
circulating  blood  and  cause  only  a  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  This  form 
of  leucosis  is  quite  similar  to  leukemia  in  man. 

Studies  of  the  Disease 

Throughout  the  world  there  have  been 
many  people  studying  this  disease  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  unlock  its  mysteries.  The  objectives  of 
their  studies  are  two-fold:  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cause  and  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  also  knowledge  of  its  prevention,  cure  and 
control.  Achievement  of  the  objectives  would 
(Continued  on  Page  106) 


Blueprint  for  Poultry  Breeding 


O  date  the  overall  productive  perform¬ 
ance  of  hybrid  chickens  has  not 
exceeded  that  of  the  more  popular 
standard  breeds.  It  is  not  enough  for 
breeders  of  hybrid  chickens  to 
demonstrate  in  certain  comparative 
tests  that  hybrids  produce  two  or  three  more 
dozen  eggs  than  do  certain  samples  of  stand- 
ardbred  chickens.  We  should  not  be  ready  to 
discard  the  more  popular  standard  breeds  of 
poultry  until  facts  are  presented  to  show  that 
a  hybrid  chicken  will  hatch  better,  live  longer, 
grow  faster,  produce  more  meat  and  eggs  of 
superior  quality  and,  in  general,  maintain  a 
high  level  of  productivity. 

A  Hybrid  Chicken 

There  are  two  definitions  of  a  hybrid 
chicken  —  one  has  a  trade  significance,  the 
other  a  genetic  meaning.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  placed  a  restriction  on  the 
meaning  by  stating  that  it  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  use  the  word  “hybrid”  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  chickens,  if  the  bird  does  not  meet 
certain  definitions  of  types  of  breeding.  (These 
may  be  obtained  on  request).  In  a  strictly 
general,  all  inbred  lines  used  in  crosses 
offspring  of  two  parents  unlike  one  another 
in  one  or  more  heritable  characters.” 

Again  by  definition,  trade  channels  have 
confined  the  term  “hybrid  chicken”  to  mean 
only  those  chickens  which  are  the  offspring  of 
crosses  of  inbred  lines  of  different  breeds  or 
varieties.  According  to  trade  regulations  in 
general,  all  inbred  lines  used  used  in  crosses 
to  produce  hybrid  chickens  must  show  a  co¬ 
efficient  of  inbreeding  in  excess  of  50  per  cent. 
This  means  that  an  inbred  line  must  have 
had  more  than  three  generations  of  full 


By  NELSON  F.  WATERS 


brother-sister  matings,  or  the  equivalent,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  used  to  produce  hybrid  chickens. 

Definitely,  then,  the  legal  right  to  offer  hy¬ 
brid  chickens  for  sale  depends  entirely  on  a 
mathematical  formula  which  in  itself  tells 
nothing  about  the  usefulness  of  the  chicken. 
Further,  all  this  means  that,  regardless  of 
merit,  baby  chicks  which  are  produced  by 
crossing  inbred  lines  of  the  same  breed  or 
variety  in  any  combination,  cannot  be  sold 


under  the  label  of  hybrid  chickens.  In  other 
words,  breed  purity  must  be  eliminated  before 
the  designation  “hybrid”  can  be  used. 

Thus,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  that  the  words  “hybrid  chicken.” 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Trade  Commission,  only  define  a  method  or 
system  of  breeding.  They  do  not  imply  or 
designate  any  specific  desirability  or  merit. 
.  Continued  on  Page  108) 
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Hybrid  chicks  must  be  carefully  examined  and  culled  for  desirable  characteristics.  Here  feathering 
is  being  checked  in  the  production  of  hybrid  chicks,  at  the  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association  poultry 
farm,  DeKalb,  III.  Note  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  iving  feathers:  the  one  on  the  right  shows  a 
very  satisfactory  development,  while  the  one  on  the  left  is  deficient.  Both  are  from  the  same  incu¬ 
bator  tray. 
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WILDLIFE 

in  the  North  Country 

- By  WILLET  RANDALL - 


EN  we  think  of  our  national 
parks,  vast  wild  stretches  of 
Alaska  or  limitless  timbered 
areas  of  the  great  Canadian 
Northwest,  pictures  of  hordes 
of  wildlife  living  in  their 
natural  state  centuries  ago  come  to  mind. 

Most  of  us  are  not  aware  that  a  large 
number  of  the  species  of  wildlife  may  be 
found  much  closer  to  home.  At  the  present 
time,  a  few  of  these  are  actually  on  the  in¬ 
crease  despite  man’s  slaughter,  and  his  dis- 
“  turbance  and  interference  with  their  habitat. 
The  places  remote  from  us  were  once  inviolate 
natural  sanctuaries.  Today  this  is  no  longer 
true,  as  air  travel  may  now  drop  one  down 
where  heretofore  no  human  foot  has  trod.  No 
longer  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  rapidly 
increasing  human  population  has  already  re¬ 
stricted  the  habitat  of  all  wild  creatures,  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  are  incompatible  with 
civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  great  need  for  our 
national  parks  and  sanctuaries  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  wildlife  for  time  to  come. 
Some  of  these  species  lend  themselves  readily 
to  captive  breeding  which  appears  to  be  the 
only  way  to  maintain  or  increase  those  now 
in  danger  of  extinction  —  just  as  has  been 
done  with  the  bison  and  the  elk.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind,  too,  that  all  our  domestic  animals 
were  once  as  wild  as  are  the  deer  and  the 
antelope  today;  man  caught  and  tamed  them, 
made  them  abundant  and  then  appropriated 
them  to  his  own  use. 

The  danger  signal  has  already  been  sounded. 
This  spot  where  I  write  was  once  the  nesting 
ground  of  millions  of  passenger  pigeons,  which 
have  long  since  joined  the  extinction  of  the 
great  auk,  the  heath-hen,  the  dodo  and  the 
Labrador  duck.  Let  us  enjoy  our  present 
wealth  in  native  forest  residents  while  they 
are  still  here,  and  make  wise  use  of  them 
during  seasons  when  their  pelts  are  prime  or 
their  meat  edible. 

In  the  Adirondacks  you  will  now  find  some 
15  species  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  more 
than  100  varieties  of  wild  birds.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  beneficial  to  man  and  those  like  the 
whitetailed  deer,  the  beaver  and  muskrat  are 
of  great  economic  value. 


the  old  doe,  her  twin  fawns  of  the  year  and 
a  pair  of  yearlings  of  a  previous  birth.  White- 
tails  are  not  gregarious  except  during  the 
Winter  when  often  large  numbers  stay  to¬ 
gether,  fenced  in  by  great  barriers  of  snow.  So 
long  as  they  are  able  to  get  through  the  drifts 
and  forage  on  the  hills  for  feed,  starvation 
does  not  occur  but  in  severe  Winters  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  may  become  high.  The  gestation 
period  is  six  and  a  half  months. 

The  fawns  for  the  most  part  are  born  dur¬ 
ing  June.  These  deer  live  and  die  within  a 
short  distance  of  where  they  are  born.  While 


The  Whitetailed  Deer 

Two  centuries  ago  there  were  no  deer,  or 
at  best  a  small  number,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
but  the  lumbermen  unwittingly  set  the  break¬ 
fast  table  for  the  whitetailed  deer.  When  the 
great  trees  were  removed,  hardwood  brouse 
sprang  up  where  the  giants  had  stood  offering 
an  abundance  of  feed  and  shelter.  The  deer 
then  rapidly  increased  and  extended  their 
range  to  all  parts  of  the  woods  where  lumber¬ 
ing  operations  continued.  Today,  the  white¬ 
tailed  deer  have  grown  to  an  annual  billion 
dollar  industry.  They  are  adaptable,  resource¬ 
ful,  and  their  ability  to  match  wits  with  any 
adversary  is  legendary.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  now  more  deer  in  the  Adirondacks 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  However,  the 
slaughter  every  Fall  by  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  hunters  is.  beginning  to  have  its 
effect,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  animals 
are  wise  and  have  changed  their  modes  of 
living  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  whitetailed  deer  are  more  prolific  than 
most  breeds  of  deer,  usually  bringing  forth  a 
pair  of  fawns  in  about  75  per  cent  of  births 
in  the  Southern  Tier  and  25  per  cent  in  the 
Adirondacks;  triplets  are  rare.  Does  have 
their  first  baby  at  two  years  of  age,  usually 
only  one  from  the  first  mating.  Though  doe 
fawns  have  been  known  to  produce  young 
when  a  year  old,  it  is  not  the  rule.  Fawns 
suckle  all  Summer  and  late  into  the  Fall.  It 
is  quite  common  to  find  a  family  consisting  of 


Whitetailed  deer  are  New  York  State’s  chief  game 
asset  and  are  greatly  prized  throughout  the 
Adirondack  region  where  they  reign  supreme; 
however ,  they  have  become  so  numerous  in  the 
Southern  tier  they  are  often  a  menace  to  farm 
crops.  Although  naturally  wild,  they  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  tamed.  Willet  Randall,  North  Creek,  N.  Y.,  is 
shown  with  two  of  his  pet  whitetailed  deer ,  and 
some  tamed  Canadian  geese. 

they  occasionally  go  out  of  their  territory  they 
are  sure  to  return  to  it  when  Winter  comes. 
The  bucks  are  highly  polygamous  and  travel 
long  distances  during  the  rut  in  search  of  the 
does  and,  like  them,  return  home  after  the 
breeding  season  is  over.  Their  life  span  may 
be  around  15  years,  sometimes  more,  but  most 
of  them,  like  all  wild  things,  meet  tragic  death 
long  before  their  full  span. 

The  Black  Bear 

The  black  bear  is  the  largest  big  game 
animal  in  the  Adirondacks  and  may  reach  a 
weight  in  old  mature  males  of  as  much  as  400 


pounds;  the  females  are  slightly  smaller. 
These  animals  were  never  numerous  in  our 
wildernesss.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
do  not  start  breeding  until  they  are  three 
years  old  and  then  breed  only  every  other 
year.  With  the  mating  season  in  July,  the 
cubs  are  born  during  hibernation,  usually  in 
late  February.  The  female  does  not  leave  the 
den  after  she  goes  in  at  the  advent  of  the  first 
heavy  snows. 

Bears  are  listed  as  hibernating  animals  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  move  freely  during  the 
Winter  but,  if  you  approach  a  den,  you  will 
find  the  occupant  very  much  alive.  As  with 
all  denning  animals  during  cold  weather,  the 
heart  slows  down  and  the  bear  becomes 
drowsy.  This  condition  persists  until  the 
warming  sun  of  April  arouses  them;  then  they 
appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  and  again 
retire  to  await  the  big  Spring  thaws. 

The  tiny  cubs,  weighing  not  more  than  a 
pound  at  birth,  grow  rapidly  and  by  the  time 
the  mother  leaves  the  den  they  are  as  large 
as  house  cats.  Since  bears  do  not  eat  or  drink 
during  hibernation,  it  seems  incredible  that 
twins  or  often  triplets  can  nurse  and  grow  so 
rapidly.  It  is  believed  that  the  main  reason 
why  these  animals  are  not  more  numerous  is 
that  unless  they  find  a  suitable  den  where 
water  does  not  seep  in,  they  freeze  down  and 
then  both  young  and  old  perish. 

Bears  may  or  may  not  den  separately;  old 
males  often  sleep  alone.  Families  of  six  have 
been  found  in  one  large  cave.  During  the 
years  when  the  old  female  is  not  pregnant, 
she  may  pass  the  Winter  with  others,  either 
her  own  or  neighbors,  but  when  she  is  again 
expecting  another  family,  she  invariably  dens 
alone.  It  is  believed  that  male  bears  destroy 
the  new  born  cubs  when  denning  together. 
We  kept  them  for  many  years  and  studied 
them  at,  all  seasons.  When  mature  pairs  were 
left  together  over  Winter,  there  were  no  cubs 
in  the  Spring  but,  when  separated  in  the  Fall, 
each  parent  having  its  own  bed,  the  cubs 
were  always  there. 

Bears  are  principally  vegetarians,  but  an 
old  one  sometimes  turns  to  killing  sheep  and 
small  domestic  stock.  Their  principal  food  is 
berries,  roots  and  insects.  They  love  wild 
turnip  and  growl  and  howl  while  eating  it. 
They  clean  up  the  deer  carcasses  left  after 
the  fall  hunting  season  and  are  fond  of  apples 
and  all  types  of  fruit.  Bear  flesh  is  edible  but 
coarse  in  texture.  It  is  a  lucky  hunter  who 
bags  his  bear  in  the  Adirondacks,  as*  even 
many  old  natives  have  never  seen  one  alive. 

The  Beaver  Story 

The  story  of  the  beaver  is  already  well 
known.  In  quest  of  the  valuable  beaver  hides, 
white  trappers  blazed  the  first  trails  here  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  England.  Consequently,  at  the 
turn'  of  the  century,  beayers  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  were  almost  extinct;  at  best  less  than 
a  dozen  were  believed  to  exist.  These  were 
hidden  away  in  stream  banks  near  Saranac. 

In  1904  the  Conservation  Department  of 
New  York  and  some  -private  citizens  planted 
the  nuculeus  of  our  present  heavy  beaver 
population  and  they  have  multiplied  and 
spread  to  all  the  northern  counties.  In-  spite 
of  consecutive  open  seasons  they  are  on  the 
increase,  netting  the  trappers  a  handsome  but 
hard  earned  profit. 

The  Mink  and  Marten 

One  of  our  best  fur  bearers,  the  mink,  is 
steadily  decreasing  in  the  wild.  Wild  pelts 

(Continued  on  Page  88) 


If  ever  you  travel  along  Route  28  in  New  York’s 
Adirondack  region,  he  sure  to  look  for  Ark  Farm , 
Mr.  Randall’s  own  natural  game  preserve.  Here 
is  a  man  who  really  knows  and  understands  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here's  why  farmers  call  if - 

"The  Greatest  PULL  on  earth  f 


3,  LONG  EVEN  WEAR 


—  because  Goodyear  straight  lugs  work 
against  the  soil  evenly,  they  wear  evenly, 
roll  smoothly  on  the  road,  wear  longer. 


7.  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS 

come  closer  together  at  shoulders  —  and  so 
take  wedge-like  bites  that  hold  soil  in  place 
—  to  give  Goodyear  tires  greater  grip. 


2.  O -P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R 

pioneered  by  Goodyear.  Farm  experience 
proves  it  bites  deeper,  sharper  —  pulls 
better  — when  combined  with  straight  lugs! 


Not  just  a  few  farmers— or  a  few  hundred— but  literally  MILLIONS 
would  rather  work  with  Goodyear's  time-proved  Super-Sure-Grips 
than  any  other  tractor  tire! 

They  say  so  in  survey  after  survey  by  giving  Goodyears  a  larger 
first-choice  vote  than  they  give  the  next  two  makes  combined! 

Why?  Simply  because  farm  experience  proves  these  great  Goodyears 
are  better  P-U-L-L-E-R-S,  better  workers,  yet  they  cost  no  more.  Those  are 
mighty  good  reasons  for  putting  Super-Sure-Grips  on  your  tractor,  too! 

Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


THERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM! 

You'll  save  money,  get 
better  service  from  your 
truck,  family  car  and 
farm  implements— if  you 
tire  them  all  with  Good- 
years.  That’s  why  more 
people  buy  Goodyears, 
for  more  uses,  than  any 
other  tires  on  earth! 


Super-Sure-Gnp— T.  M„*The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  long  Wear  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 


Super-Sure 


Tractor  Tires 


"America's  strength 
is  in  the  land  — 
Support  your  Soil 
Conservation 
Program" 


We  think  you'll  like  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD  -every  Sunday -ABC  Radio  Network— THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE  -  every  other  Sunday -NBC  TV  Network 
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Clean  *  Pure  •  Self-Germinating 

ROHRER’S  MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 


HERE’S  the  seed  to  produce  a  profitable 
weed-free  crop  of  hay.  And  it  will  put 
“ne_w  life”  in  your  land  as  it  provides 
vital  rich  food  for  your  next  crop. 

Order  this  U.  S.  Government  Verified 
clover  from  Rohrers  now: 

‘ft ft  9ur.  *953  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm  and 

*  *  •  •  •  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for  it  today.  BOX  OD. 

OUR  OTHER  CLOVERS 

•  Ladino  •  Alsike  •  Genuine  Mammoth 
Red  •  Certified  Kenland  Red  •  Also 

Alfalfa  and  Seed  Oats 


IROQUOIS 
New  Wilt-resistant  Muskmelon 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF! 

JY®  fYfkemY”  ,0crYd,U  ft*  the.  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fin 
crop  of  melons  Mary  Ann  is  picking  was  grown  from  Harris  Seeds 

wm°qTn1Sth»aS  bred  ai  Corne11  University  for  resistance  to  fusariai 
the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large  melon  wit] 
grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor  Attrac 
produces  heTvvnv1ek5\d  "rt  3  r.ind'.  u  matures  in  mid-season  an, 
market.8  Ser'^dltails^in^our  catalog"16  US6'  r°adSide  SUndS  0 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1953  CATALOG  mm  Amdij 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
„  ...  4  transplanted,  3  to  6 

In-  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22  for 
$2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

4-yr.  old  American  Arborvltae, 

Red  Pine,  White  Spruce;  5-yr.  old 
Balsam  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  all  25  for 
$3.  (West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c). 

Free  Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERyTo. 
Dept.  RN-213  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Qurpee 


'UYBWD 

/^CUCUMBER 


riilfi 


New,  illustrated  in  color 

You  will  surely  want  to  see  this 
beautiful  48-page  book  before  you 
buy  any  bulbs.  We  offer  best  world- 
renowned  varieties,  old  and  new 
giants  and  babies;  250  varieties.  Also 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias. 
Catalog  contains  much  valuable  cult¬ 
ural  information.  Send  10c  (which  you 
may  deduct  from  your  first  order. 
“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


The  Cucumber 
That  Keeps  On 
A  mazing  A  merica 4 

Bears beyondallexpectations,  C  C  E  FtC 
as  much  as  double  to  four  times  DCCi/3 
older  kinds.  Crisp  white  flesh, , 
small  seed  area,  extra  delicious.  I 
Handsome,  8  in.  or  more  long. 

Long-lived,  disease-resistant 
vines  that  bear  well  even  where  I 
othersfail.SPECIAL,10Seedsl0c; 1 
100  Seeds  $1,  postpaid. 

Order 
Today! 


Burpee! * 
Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

~W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

499  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


£rg£ASTR  A  W  B  E  R  R I E  S 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's 
New  Berry  Book.  38  Outstanding 
Varieties  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
’area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries,  (Raspberries,  Fruit 

&  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  It’s 
Free.  Write  RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 

Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland, 


§ IPWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
t/.fzpr  little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 


early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also 
new  grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  stock. 

FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

Blue  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  14  inches  tall. 

Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy;  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time.  For  Compiet" 

Evergreen  Catalog  write  Box  20- B 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


TREES  20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE  - - 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries, 

blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


FREE  (953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 
P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  LEADING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
_ _ _ _ _ _ * - 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  FREE 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 


BEET-Detroit  Dark  Red 
CABBAGE-Penn  State 

•  CARROT-  Red  Cord  Chantenay 

•  LETTUCE-Cornell  456 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  result 
of  65  yrs.  of  breeding  and  selecting. 

WRITE  DEPT.  R-4  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Bepresentatives  W  a  n  t  e,d  in 
Unassigned  Territories. 


At  the  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Growers’  Meeting 


Prospects  for  this  year’s  agricult¬ 
ure  in  the  Northeast,  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  disease  and  insect 
control  and  in  finding  new  varieties, 
resolutions  demanding  new  and 
more  constructive  legislation,  both 
in  New  York  and  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  the  election  of  officers,  all 
were  a  part  of  the  busy  three-day 
program  of  the  eighteenth  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  and  the  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  at  their  Syra¬ 
cuse  meeting  January  7-9. 

Among  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  members 
of  the  Potato  Club  was  a  denunci¬ 
ation  of  the  action  of  the  federal 
government  last  year  in  putting  a 
ceiling  price  on  white  potatoes,  thus 
demoralizing  the  market.  They  re¬ 
newed  their  opposition  to  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  not  only  on  potatoes,  but  on 
fresh  vegetables  of  any  kind,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  or 
until  such  time  as  effective  price 
ceilings  are  placed  on  all  things 
entering  into  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing  these  products. 

The  potato  men  also  called  for  a 
ban  on  the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  Cuba  because  of  the  danger  of 
Golden  Nematode  infections.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  a  ban  ggainst  potatoes 


answer  for  most  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  this  year. 

Reminding  the  growers  that  they 
have  more  and  more  challenges  to 
meet  in  the  field  of  producing  and 
marketing,  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Food  Economics  at  Cornell, 
pointed  out  that  further  research  is 
one  of  the  answers  to  their  increas¬ 
ing  problems. 

The  consumer  market  is  steadily 
moving  west,  much  being  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  west  coast,  according 
to  Dr.  DeGraff.  This  has  helped  the 
eastern  producers  by  keeping  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  newly  de¬ 
veloped  western  areas  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  In  the  future,  however,  the 
farmers  of  the  Northeast  will  have 
to  do  an  increasingly  better  job  of 
marketing  quality  produce  of  the 
right  varieties  to  keep  their  huge 
market. 

The  housewife  of  today,  many  of 
them  working  outside  the  home,  de¬ 
mands  a  quick,  easily-prepared 
meal.  This  has  been  responsible  for 
many  of  the  changes  in  demands 
over  the  past  decade.  Mr.  DeGraff 
concluded  that  the  only  answer  for 
the  potato  and  vegetable  men  of  the 
Northeast  is  to  work  together, 
through  their  ..  state  and  local  or- 


Photo:  John  Carew,  Cornell  University 

Officers  of  New  York  Vegetable  and  Potato  Groups 


Le/t  to  right:  Leon  Mehlenhacher,  Wayland,  and  John  Coulter,  Canastota 
secretary-treasurer  and  president,  respectively,  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club;  and  John  Wickham,  Cutchogue  and  Bill  Giddings,  Baldwinsville 
president  and  secretary-treasurer,  respectively  of  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 

Growers  Association. 


from  Spain,  knowing  that  the  disease 
has  been  found  there  and  Cuba  al¬ 
lows  potatoes  to  come  in  from 
Spain. 

The  two  organizations  further 
asked  for  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  legislature  for  a 
reduction  of  rates  in  licensing  farm 
trucks, _  terming  the  present  method 
of  paying  for  a  gross  load  license  as 
extremely  unfair  to  farmers  who 
operate  trucks  or  farm  trailers  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  hauling  a  maximum 
load  on  the  public  highways. 

An  increasing  shortage  of  migrant 
labor,  caused  in  part  by  the  14-year 
minimum  age  law  for  labor  on  farms 
in  New  York  State,  was  the  subject 
of  criticism  from  the  Vegetable 
Growers.  They  ask*  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  law  to  apply  to  farm 
workers,  suggesting  that  the  Farm 
Conference  Board  work  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  amendment  with  the  legis¬ 
lators. 

Outlook  for  1953 

Speaking  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  year  ahead  from  the  viewpoint 
of  industry,  DeAlton  Ridings,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Syracuse  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  said  that  he  looked  for 
full  employment  ahead  unless  some 
unusual  international  situation  de¬ 
velops.  Full  employment  in  industry 
means  a  good  market,  but  it  also 
means  a  scarcity  of  farm  labor  in  the 
highly  industralized  areas  of  the 
State,  he  pointed  out. 

Among  other  outstanding  talks  of 
the  session  was  one  given  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Bond,  Cornell  economist, 
who  spoke  on  the  farm  outlook  for 
1953.  He  looks  for  foreign  markets 
for  food  products  to  decline  during 
the  year.  Farmers  have  streamlined 
and  mechanized  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  costs  of  production.  Farm  income 
on  the  whole  has  declined  by  five 
per  cent  during  the  past  year,  while 
things  they  buy  have  increased  by 
two  per  cent,  he  stated.  Planning  for 
more  efficient  production  will  be  the 


ganizations,  and  to  devote  more 
effort  to  research  problems. 

Labor-saving  Devices 

Many  interesting  entries  were 
made  in  the  contest  for  labor-saving 
devices  which  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
John  Carew  of  the  Department  of 
Vegetable  Crops  at  Cornell.  Prize 
winners  for  the  vegetable  crops  en¬ 
tries  were:  1st,  Joseph  Kalla,  East 
Aurora,  cucumber  picker;  2nd  Ken¬ 
neth  Sheldon,  Oswego,  muck  ditcher; 
3rd,  Charles  Stalens,  Rochester,  soil 
fumigator  tractor.  Awards  in  the 
potato  implement  were:  1st,  Norman 
Van  Voorhis,  Pittsford,  bulk  loader; 
2nd,  C.  W.  Van  Voorhis,  Henrietta, 
potato  wagon  unloader;  '3rd,  David 
De  Graff,  Williamstown,  field  bucket 
and  unloader.  Cash  awards  were 
given  to  these  winners. 

Prize  Winners 

Most  coveted  of  all  awards  at  the 
three  day  show,  the  $125  silver  tro¬ 
phy  this  year  was  won  for  perma¬ 
nent  possession  by  E.  L.  Kent  and 
Son  of  Andover,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  15  tubers.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  the  Kents  have  taken  the 
trophy,  thus  gaining  possession  of  it. 

Grand  prize  for  the  highest  quality 
commercial  pack  went  to  Karl  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Springville.  Other  winners 
were  Ed.  Heading  of  Malone;  Chick 
Chapin  of  Malone  and  Gordon 
DeGelleke  of  Sodus. 

Dorothy  Porter 
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Don’t  wait  ’til  the  drill’s 
in  the  field  to  buy  your 
top-quality  Royster! 


ALL  Crops  must 
\  have  these  SIX 
\Plant  foods 

\V  NITROGEN  for  rapid  growth 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  f„, 

maturity  and  yi«)d 

>  POTASH  for  health  and 

quality 

frttid 


CALCIUM  OXIDE 


for  sturdy 


plants 


j*  SULFUR  for  vigor  and  tone 

'S  MAGNESIUM  OXIDE  ,or 

color  and  snap 


Buying  early  is  smart  farming!  And  right 
now  is  the  best  time  to  order  a  full  supply  of 
free-flowing  Royster’s  in  the  correct  analysis 
for  your  land.  Then  you  can  be  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  enough  Royster’s  on  hand  to  give  your 
crops  the  kind  of  balanced  diet  that  pays 
off  in  higher  yields,  bigger  profits. 

Royster’s  contains  chemically -controlled 
and  guaranteed  amounts  of  all  six  plant  foods. 
Field  tests  prove  that  most  soils  lack  and 
ail  crops  must  have  these  six  plant  foods.  The 
diagram  shows  how  they  benefit  your  crops. 
No  wonder  farmers  trust  Royster’s!  Scien¬ 
tifically  blended,  properly  cured  Royster’s 
has  been  field-tested  for  results  since  1885. 


with  6  plant  foods  GUARANTEED 

PAYS  OFF! 


21  FACTORIES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  TO  SERVE  FARMERS  IN  20  STATES 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  HOME  OFFICE:  NORFOLK,  VA. 

.  Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  •  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


February  7,  1953 
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FOR  HIGHER  YIELDS 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 


ALFALFA  •  GRASS  SEED  •  CORN  • 
CLOVER  •  TREFOIL  «  BARLEY  • 
OATS  •  POTATOES  • 

Featuring  — 

Certified  CRAIG  OATS  (new) 

Certified  RANGER  ALFALFA 

Certified  ERIE  BARLEY  (new  2  Row) 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Write  For  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
PRICES 


Early  Yellow  Prolific  Summer  Squash 


HARRIS  SUDS 

PRETTY,  AREN'T  THEY?  TASTY,  TOO! 

Early  Yellow  Prolific  is  a  favorite  with  discriminating  home 
and  market  gardeners  because  of  its  attractive  creamy  yellow 
color  and  tender,  always  delicious  flesh.  The  vines  are  bushy 
and  highly  productive  if  the  fruits  are  kept  picked.  It's 
early,  too. 

If  you  haven't  planted  this  summer  squash,  you've  been 
missing  one  of  the  finest,  most  easily  gorwn  vegetables. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

In  it  you  will  find  many  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are 
easy  to  grow,  yet  outstanding  in  quality. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog . 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1953  CATALOG  mw  nmdij 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


r 


5. 


I 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus¬ 
trian  Pino,  Scotch  Pine, Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  Com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog,  write  Box20-B 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


■both 

PFREE! 

2  BK  BERRY  BOOKS 


A  FREE  subscription  to  “Better  Berries’*  plus  our 
44  page  *53  Catalog  giving  complete  planting  in¬ 
structions  for  all  varieties  Strawberries  and  Blue¬ 
berries.  Also  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Fruit  &■  Nut 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Write: 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  52,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yieiders.  Write  for  FREE  1953  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant 
Offer  and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Newer  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

IMPROVED  SPANCROSS,  MARCROSS,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  CARMELCROSS,  HOOSIER  GOLD,  GRANT, 
LINCOLN,  LEE,  GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST. 

Our  Quality  Seed  Pays  Off  At  Harvest  Time. 
HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS 
BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONNECTICUT 


CHRISTMASTREE 

Planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  Specialty.  We  grow 
Millions.  Quality  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 
Write  for  Complete  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R.  N.-Y.  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  f.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  STOCK  (per  1000)  PREPAID 

2  yr.  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  &  Black  Hill  Spruce  $25 

3  yr.  Balsam  &  Doiiglis  Fir-Norway  &  Wh.  Spruce  $40 
3  yr.  TR.  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  &  White  Spruce  $50 
3  yr.  Blue  Spruce,  Concolor  Fir-Wh.  Spruce  3-6"  $60 
Less  I0°o  orders  5.000  or  more  before  March  I,  1953 
Unadilla  Tree  Farms,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  D-75752 


GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  30th  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  includes 
many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable  prices. 
GELSER  BROS.,  BOX  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.25-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing  $4-100;  Premier  &  Temple  $2.75-100  P.P. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y. 


—FREE  FARM  SEED  SAMPLES  &  CATALOG- 
MEDIUM  CLOVER  $14.85,  ALFALFA  $17.40,  Fancy 
Ranger  Alfalfa  $24.60,  Certified  Hybrid  Seed  Corn, 
Flats,  $6.50.  all  per  bushel. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


IAL! 

For  a  limited 
time  only  we’ll 
mail  10  Seeds 
FREE,  if  you  enclose 
stamp  for  postage. 
Or.for  you  to  have  more 
plants  we’ll  mail  post¬ 
paid  70  Seeds  for*l. 


aWt 

rfYBRiD  Tomato 

Biggest  Smooth ,  Round,  Red 
Tomatoes  Ever  Seen 

Gigantic,  thick-meated,  scarlet-red 
—so  heavy  they  often  weigh  a  whole 
or  more  each!  Superb  quality, 
perfectly  smooth,  extra  delicious, 
wonderful. Unsurpassed  for  thegar- 
den,  wins  prizes  at  the  fairs,  brings 
highest  prices  on  roadside  stands. 

The  Sturdy  Plants 
Grow  Faster,  Bear  Heavier 
Because  they  are  Hybrids  the  plants 
grow  faster,  sturdier — bear  heavier, 
over  a  longer  season. 

They  set  more  fi-uits 
even  in  bad  weather. 


IF.  Hftlee  Burpee  Co. 

500  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CATALOG  l28  pases,  all  the 

“  best  flowers  and 
vegetables,  incl¬ 
uding  all  Burpee 
Hybrids.  It’s  the  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Catalog.  Money-sav¬ 
ing  specialsonmostevery  page. 
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1953  Weed  Control  Conference 

Advantages  of  Herbicides  in  Home  Gar¬ 
dens ?  Divarf  Orchards  and  Corn  Fields 


Notable  progress  in  the  field  of 
chemical  weed  control  was  evident 
at  the  recent  annual  Northeastern 
Weed  Control  Conference  held  last 
month  in  New  York  City.  Chemical 
herbicides  should  be  regarded  as  an¬ 
other  means  toward  making  our 
farm  lands  more  productive  and  our 
lives  more  pleasant.  Among  the 
many  interesting  and  valuable  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  following  had  special 
practical  application  for  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  commercial  growers. 

Earl  D.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Sprayer  and  Duster  Assn., 
reported  that  developments  in  spray¬ 
ers  for  chemical  weed  control  have 
largely  paralleled  developments  in 
weed  control  chemicals.  The  equip¬ 
ment  for  applying  chemicals  accur¬ 
ately  and  economically  is,  of  course, 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  success¬ 
ful  weed  control  program.  Changes 
taking  place  since  1945  have  practi¬ 
cally  revolutionized  not  only  weed 
control  spraying  but  also  the  entire 
spraying  program  in  agriculture.  Mr. 
Anderson  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  w’hole  program  of  weed 
control  was  drastically  changed  fol¬ 
lowing  the  introduction  of  2,4-D, 
stating  that  the  basis  for  this  change 
was  experimental  work  which 
showed  that  this  chemical  could  be 
successfully  applied  at  such  extreme¬ 
ly  low  rates  as  two  gallons  per  acre. 

R.  D.  Sweet  and  S.  K.  Ries, 
Cornell  University,  reported  that 
the  vine  crops,  cucumbers,  musk- 
melons  and  winter  squash  were 
successfully  weeded  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  four  pounds  per  acre  of  PA, 
applied  as  either  pre-  or  post¬ 
emergence.  At  no  location  in  any  of 
the  nine  tests  conducted  in  1952  was 
the  chemical  injurious  to  the  crop. 
Annual  weeds,  both  broadleaves  and 
likewise  grasses,  were  controlled 
provided  their  chemical  was  applied 
before  they  had  emerged.  In  only  a 
few  instances  were  emerged  weeds 
stunted  or  killed. 

These  same  investigators  also 
stated  that  an  area  of  need  for 
chemical  weed  control  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention  from  research 
workers  is  the  home  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  They  conducted  studies  during 
1952  to  determine  the  chemicals 
that  may  have  value  where  a  wide 
variety  of  crops  are  involved,  and 
where  many  gardeners  do  not  have 
suitable  equipment  and  cannot  give 
exact  timing  to  the  application  of 
herbicides.  Based  on  crop  tolerance, 
they  reported  that  their  study 
showed  Sesin  and  Crag  Herbicide  1 
to  have  good  promise  for  post¬ 
emergence  use  by  the  home  vege¬ 
table  gardener. 

In  1952,  C.  W.  Hitz  and  Harry 
Amling,  Delaware  Station,  studied 
the  use  of  various  herbicides  in  blue¬ 
berry  culture.  They  recognized  that 
the  blueberry  plant  is  relatively 
shallow-rooted  and  that  consequent¬ 
ly  many  growers  cause  root  injury 
with  mechanical  weed  control  oper¬ 


ations.  Results  of  this  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  herbicides  versus 
hoeing  for  weed  control  in  blue¬ 
berries  have  shown  that  CMU,  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  two  pounds 
per  acre  was  the  most  effective;  it 
has  no  apparent  toxicity  for  blue¬ 
berries  and  requires  only  two  sprays 
during  the  growing  season  to  control 
weeds  adequately. 

R.  F.  Carlson,  Michigan  State 
College,  reported  on  the  use  of  CIPC 
for  the  control  of  winter  annual 
weeds  in  apple  rootstock.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  dwarf  fruit  trees  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  new  root- 
stock  plantings  a  weed  problem  has 
developed  requiring  research  with 
chemicals  for  control  of  these  weeds. 
He  found  that  the  use  of  CIPC  at  six 
pounds  per  acre  applied  when  the 
rootstock  is  dormant  was  satisfactory 
for  control  of  many  weeds. 

C.  J.  Noll  and  M.  L.  Odland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station,  reported  that 
Dowicide  G  at  12  pounds  per  acre 
was  a  good  treatment  for  control  of 
weeds  in  pre-emergence  application 
to  asparagus  seedlings. 

C.  R.  Skogley  and  D.  A.  Schallock, 
Rhode  Island  Station,  conducted 
tests  during  1951  and  1952  on  pre¬ 
emergence  weed  control  in  silage 
corn  with  calcium  cyanamid,  2,4-D, 
and  CMU.  They  reported  excellent 
weed  control  at  400  pound  rates  per 
acre  of  granular  cyanamid  in  1951 
when  this  herbicide  was  applied  just 
before  the  corn  emerged.  They  also 
reported  that  no  control  of  weeds 
was  obtained  when  the  material  was 
applied  at  planting.  They  found  a 
significant  silage  corn  increase 
through  the  use  of  cyanamid  and  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  weed  control  and  to 
the  additional  nitrogen  from  the  cal¬ 
cium  cyanamid.  Using  optimum 
rates  of  calcium  cyanamid,  2,4-D  and 
CMU  they  found  good  weed  control 
from  all  of  these  chemicals  in  1952, 
but  no  significant  yield  increase  dur¬ 
ing  that  year. 

C.  G.  Waywell,  Ontario  (Canada) 
Aricutural  College,  discussed  their 
investigations  in  hawthorn  control. 
He  stated  that  hawthorn  has  com¬ 
pletely  covered  thousands  of  acres 
of  otherwise  suitable  agricultural 
land  in  Western  Ontario.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  the  amine  salt,  the  sodi¬ 
um  salt,  and  the  isopropyl  ester  of 
2,4-D  at  rates  of  1,000  to  4,000  parts 
per  million,  applied  when  the  leaves 
were  fully  expanded  and  the  flowers 
were  in  bud  or  in  bloom,  controlled 
the  hawthorn.  He  also  found  that, 
where  basal  bark  treatments  were 
used,  oil  was  superior  to  water  as  a 
carrier  for  these  herbicides.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  research  conducted  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  2,4-D  butyl 
ester  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to 
or  superior  to  2,4,5-T  esters  or  mix¬ 
tures  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  butyl 
esters  in  almost  all  basal  bark  treat¬ 
ments.  r.  w.  D. 


New  Chemical  Keeps  Grass  Short 
Maleic  hydrazide  or  MH,  a  chemical  put 
on  onions ,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  to 
prevent  sprouting  in  storage,  can  also 
be  used  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  grass. 
Here  the  arrow  points  to  healthy  grass 
whose  growth  was  drastically  retarded 
by  the  maleic  hydrazide  sprayed  on  it. 
The  grass  at  left  was  not  treated,  and 
neither  plot  was  mowed.  Use  of  MH  on 
hard-to-cut  lawn  areas  is  good  news  to 
home  owners  everywhere. 
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Here’s  how 


OLIVER  TRACTORS 

save  on  every  job ! 


First,  there  is  a  size  for  every  job — 2  plow 
”66”,  2-3  plow  ”77”,  3-4  plow  ”88”— each 
with  a  choice  of  wheel  equipment  to  handle 
every  crop. 


Next,  comfortable  rubber  spring  seat  for 
soft  riding... six  forward  speeds  to  save 
time,  save  fuel. .  .automotive-type  steering, 
disc  brakes  for  easy  handling. 


Save  shifting  and  reshifting  on  overloads 
—just  step  on  the  clutch!  Tractor  stops, 
Oliver’s  Direct  Drive  PTO  keeps  turning  to 
clear  the  jam. 


And  talk  about  saving  work!  With 
Oliver’s  Hydra-lectric  power  lift,  tools 
move  up  or  down  at  the  touch  of  your  finger. 
Manual  control  in  reserve. 


Fuel?  Choose  the  one  that  will  save  you 
most. .  .gasoline,  diesel,  LP-gas. .  .your 
Oliver  Dealer  has  all  models.  He’s  the  man 
to  see — to  save! 


See  your 

OLIVER  DEALER 

and  SAVE ! 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION  f  ig-2 

400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklet  I  have  checked: 


□  Oliver  "66”  □  Oliver  "77”  □  Oliver  "88” 

Name . 

City . . State . 

RFD . County . 


February  7,  1953 
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Here  ore  some  facts  that 
quickly  show  why 

DEKALB 

is  America’s 
FAVORITE  Seed  Corn 


The  5,252  farmers  who  participated  in  the  1952  National 
Selected  5-Acre  DeKalb  Corn  Growing  Contest,  made  the 
outstanding  average  yield  of  110.54  bushels  of  DeKalb 
Corn  per  acre. 

And,  during  14  consecutive  years  of  DeKalb  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing  Contests,  47,259  contestants  have  made  the  amazing 
yield  of  98.82  bushels  of  DeKalb  Corn  per  acre  on  their 
Selected  5-Acre  Contest  plots. 

And,  New  York  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  high  yields 
also.  John  A.  Donovan,  a  Livingston  County  farmer,  won 
the  1952  DeKalb  Contest  with  an  excellent  yield  of  161.54 
bushels  per  acre.  One  hundred  twenty-eight  other  New 
York  farmers  in  the  Contest,  made  an  average  yield  of 
106.34  bushels  per  acre  .  .  .  and  that's  "some  corn." 

All  these  yields  were  made  on  many  different  kinds  of 
soils  and  under  many  kinds  of  weather  —  both  good  and 
bad.  Be  sure  to  remember  Dekalb's  outstanding  record  of 
yield  performance  when  you  order  your  next  seed  corn. 
Order  DEKALB- — the  seed  corn  planted  by  more  farmers  than 
ANY  OTHER  BRAND  FOR  13  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS. 

/ 

All  yields  made  on  Selected  5-acre  Contest  Plots 

SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER 

FOR  SEED  CORN  &  CHIX 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  DeKalb  Chix 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


Boundary  Line  r  ruit  and 
Trees 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bowers’  article, 
“The  Law  on  Boundary  Line  Trees”, 
I  would  like  to  receive  some  further 
information  as  I  have  had  many  dis¬ 
putes  between  neighbors.  With  some 
you  can  reason,  but  others  are 
stubborn. 

When  I  cut  the  branches  on  the 
line,  big  or  small,  can  I  take  them 
away  and  destroy  them,  or  is  the 
other  owner  entitled  to  them?  If  so, 
can  I  throw  them  over  the  fence? 
And  suppose  he  objects? 

How  about  privet  and  barberry 
hedges  where  the  roots  that  had 
been  planted,  say  one  foot  off  the 
line,  grew  10  feet  high  and  wide? 

Can  the  owner  of  a  fruit  tree 
trespass  on  his  neighbor’s  property 
to  harvest  his  fruit?  I  was  advised 
by  my  local  Justice  of  Peace  in  such 
case  that  I  could  take  all  the  fruit 
up  to  the  line  on  the  ground  or  on 
‘the  tree.  Can  I  also  in  this  case  prune 
limbs,  branches  and  roots  back  to 
the  line  while  the  fruit  tree  is  dor- 
jmant?  H.  w. 

When  you  cut  branches,  big  or 
.little,  on  the  line,  you  may  take 
'them  away  and  destroy  them  but 
|  you  cannot  convert  them  to  your 
jown  use.  You  cannot  lawfully  throw 
|  them  over  the  fence  on  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  against  his  objection.  That 
j  would  be  a  trespass. 

The  legal  rule  is  the  same  for  a 
barberry  hedge  as  for  the  roots  and 
limbs  of  trees;  you  may  trim  them 
or  dig  out  the  roots  at  the  property 
line. 

i  You  are  not  entitled  to  any  of 
the  fruit  from  a  tree  on  your  neigh- 
bor’s  land,  even  though  the  limbs 
hang  over  on  your  side  of  the  line. 
He  has  a  right  to  come  on  .your  side 
to  gather  it  or  to  pick  it  up.  You  are 
entitled  to  prune  limbs  and  dig  roots 
back  to  the  property  line  whether 
the  tree  is  dormant  or  not.  r.  d.  b. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to  grow 
or  replaced  FREE.  Catalog  also  shows  Berries, 
j  Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  Other 
'  nursery  items. 

ESTABLISHED  188A 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

90  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


^Qualify  PLANTING  STOCK 

FREE  CATALOG 


Color-illustrated.  Gives  au¬ 
thentic  descriptions  of  de¬ 
licious  Fruits — Apples,  Dwarf  and 
Semi-Dwarf;  Dwarf  Pears;  Summer  and 
Everbearing  Raspberries;  Hybrid  Blueber¬ 
ries.  Brilliant  Hybrid  Tea  and  Floribunda 
Roses,  Flowering  Crabapples,  Birch  and 
other  Shade  Trees.  Gorgeous  Lilac  and 
other  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  1953 
CATALOG. 

If  possible  visit  our  Garden 
jQf  K'm )  Center  this  Spring.  On 
}  u  s-  Rou,e 


Ttivuxc’uf  (£* 

BOX  8,  KMl  iSVUir,  COMM. 


DEKALB 

. . .  Leaders  in  Corn  &  Poultry  Research 


New  Blackberry  Varieties 

New  blackberry  varieties  notable 
for  their  production,  their  freedom 
from  imperfect  berries,  their  bearing 
of  berries  out  where  they  are  easy 
to  pick,  and  their  good  size,  flavor 
and  quality  are  expected  to  revive 
interest  in  blackberry  growing.  Two 
new  sorts,  Hedrick  and  Bailey,  have 
been  introduced  by  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station  plant  breeders,  as  outstand¬ 
ing  among  nearly  a  hundred  selec¬ 
tions  made  Tn  the  Geneva  Station’s 
fruit  breeding  program. 

The  Station  workers  report  that 
present-day  blackberry  varieties  are 
mostly  selections  from  the  wild  and 
often  do  not  perform  well  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  that,  because  of  this, 
blackberry  growing  in  New  York 
has  declined  nearly  to  the  vanishing 
point.  It  is  hoped  that  Hedrick  and 
Bailey  will  help  revive  commercial 
production. 

Both  varieties,  it  is  said,  make 
vigorous,  productive,  hardy  plants 
with  large,  medium  firm  berries  of 
good  quality.  Hedrick  comes  into  sea¬ 
son  in  late  July,  and  Bailey  about  a 
week  later.  Both  sorts  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  home  and  commercial 
planting. 

Plants  of  both  Hedrick  and  Bailey 
are  available  from  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Association  with 
headquarters  in  Geneva.'  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  propagates  and  distributes 
stocks  of  the  new  fruits  originated  at 
the  Experiment  Station. 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  S$ 

YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  Our  experience 
growing  over  20  million  trees  yearly  is 
available  to  you  free  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Guide.  A  few  acres  planted 
now  will  provide  profits  for  children's 
education,  or  other  worthwhile  projects  in 
future  years.  Write  for  Guide  today. 
(Includes  our  complete  whole  ..  catalog). 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  [BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

4/5  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 

¥  SENSATION  TOMATO 


KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  CDCIT 
and  copy  of  ~Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  r  l\CE, 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  453,  Rockford.  IU. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
Jline.  Write  today. 

BmTntiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R2I3,  Princess  Anne. Md. 


NEW  SWEETC0RN  HYBRID 

HOOSIER  GOLD.  Also  other  leading  hy¬ 
brids  for  home  or  market  grower  on  our 
descriptive  list.  Just  drop  a  card.  Our 
QUALITY  seed  pays  off  at  harvest  time. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

-  100  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS 

CHESTNUT  TREES.  Blueberry  Plants.  Other  Stock. 
Prices  right.  A.  TO  MS  N  U  RSER  Y,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Choice  Varieties.  Mixed.  Postpaid  Only  25  Cents. 

Our  31st  Year.  1953  Price  List  Free. 

GLAD  HAVEN  GARDENS,  West  Franklin,  N.  H. 

HARRIS  SEEDS 


New  Cupid  Marigold 

"Unbelievable”  —  truly  a  Lover’s  dream!  Imagine  solid  hanks 
or  borders  of  this  new  10"  dwarf  Marigold  —  rich  green  foli¬ 
age  almost  smothered  with  masses  of  incurved  “mum”-like 
2"  to  214"  blooms  of  amazingly  brilliant  color  —  (orange, 
yellow  or  mixed  blends).  Enjoy  "Cupid” 
beauty  in  your  garden — plant  outdoors  in  May 
— blooms  early  and  long.  450  items  are  in¬ 
dexed  in  88  page  new  Harris  Catalog.  (24 
pages  on  Flower  Seeds  alone.)  Your  guide 
to  newest  and  best,  also  old  favorites,  in 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  and  plants. 

(If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog.) 

Now  Ready  .  .  .  1953  CATALOG  ■  . .  Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy  to 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  16  Moretpn  Farm  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANS  PLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Father  says,  , 

“I’ll  be  blamed 
If  ‘throw  rugs’  aren’t 
Aptly  named!” 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Varieties, 

Round  Dutch,  Midseason,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  and  Collards. 

All  $1.50  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMA  N,  GEORGIA 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beautiful 
Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade,  wind¬ 
break,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament,  etc.  F 
FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write  , 

WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY  Norway  16,  _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLI  N  G  S  - - * 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNERS  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  Pays  Well.  Free 

Circulars.  Unadilla  Nursery  Farms  Johnson  City,  N.  r- 

STRAWBERRIES:  Biggest  and  Best  for  ’53.  Catalog 
Free.  Sunnyside  Nurseries,  R.  D.  2,  Bangor,  Penna. 

—EVERGREENS:  SEEDLINGS  &  TRANSPLANTS— 

ALL  VARIETIES.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
FLICKINGER’S  NURSERY  Box  3,  SAGAMORE.  PA. 

FAMOUS  SHELBA.  BONDA.  BRANCH  OATS 

OUT  YIELD  EVERTHING.  .... 

WM.  ILLIAN,  R.  I,  ADELL,  WISCONSIN 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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You’ll  be  the  envy  of 
your  neighbors  with 
the  wonderful  array  of 
color  in  this  Gladiolus 
assortment.  Includes 
over  30  of  the  leading 
varieties.  Guaranteed 
to  bloom  this  year. 


Write  today 

for  your  copy  of  Kelly's  BIG  64-page 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  It's  FREE ! 
Shows  hundreds  of  varieties  of  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  ROSES.  ORNAMENTAL  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  SHADE  TREES 
in  their  natural  colors.  Don’t  delay. 
Send  postcard  today 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

32  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

GARDEN 
BOOK 


FRUIT  FOR  HEALTH 
FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 


t  Cortland  Apple  .  $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  .  1.00 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  .  1.00 

t  Stanley  Prune  .  1.00 

I  Golden  Jubilee  Peach  .  1.00 

The  above  collection  for  $4.50  2  yr.  trees, 
4  to  5  ft.  None  Better  Grown. 

SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus,  2  yr.  roots .  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants . .  1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants .  1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry .  2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

mer.  Forsythia,  Syringa  Cor,  Wegelia  Rosea, 
Hydrangea,  P.  G.  4  for  $2.25. 

DACCC  Six  Choice  2  yr.  Everblooming,  from 
nVQka  june  until  frost.  $5.  Our  selection. 

PATfil  DC  0,1  request,  it  contains  splen- 
vHlHkt/u  (jjrf  assortment  of  True-to- 
Name  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  at  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  WILSON  THOMAS  MARKS  &  SOfT 
NURSERIES  R.  D.  I.  WILSON.  N.  Y. 
GROWING  SINCE  1910  •  QUALITY  •  VALUE 


'rZqhCted  TOMATO 

-'"‘■JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  big  red  fruits  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  I5c  pkt.  To 
introduce  our  quality  seeds,  we 
will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 

Tendercore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and  large  pkt.  of 
JUNG'S  FAVORITE  FLOWERS  beautiful 
Summer  glory  that  blooms  from  early  summer 
'til  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada  25c... with 
ALL  4  Full  Color  Catalog  of  bargains 
FOR  XU*>  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Com  and  Certified  Seed  Grain,  Coupons  for 
Rare  Premiums  in  each  calalog.  \ 


v.  ysmji 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Dept.  5  *  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


NEW  GRAPES 


New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 

Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens 
Aug  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also  nuts, 
fruits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Maine  55,  Orland,  Monmouth,  Erie,  Eden 
Sioux,  Vermilion  and  25  other  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties.  Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Asparagus. 
Catalog  free.  W.  K.  MORSS  &.  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods.'  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R  -532- A,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 


- - CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  year  rooted  cuttings . $1.50  per  dozen 

6  to  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

12  to  18  in.  plants . $3.50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 

15  Varieties.  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A.  G.  AMMON.  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Swi-tt  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  300-$  1.35; 
o00-$l.85;  l000-$2.95;  3000-$5.50,  postpaid:  6000 

(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


- —  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple:  I00-$2.00;  500- 
«.0O;  I000-$I2.75.  Gem,  Gemzata,  Everbearing:  100- 
$2.50.  Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Penna. 

February  7,  1953 
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Mulching  System  Is  Best 

After  trying  out  various  methods 
of  weed  control  and  soil  conservation, 
I  have  finally  decided  that  a  proper 
and  well  conducted  mulching  system 
is  the  best  thing  for  my  garden. 
Mulching  means  less  labor  and  work 
although  at  first  it  may  seem  to  be 
more  work  than  just  hoeing  the 
weeds.  It  has  built  up  my  soil  and 
in  my  opinion  is  the  best  bet  for  gar¬ 
dening,  using  it  in  combination  with 
needed  and  proper  amounts  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  When  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  apply  fertilizer? 

Bristol  County,  Mass.  e.  c.  b. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 
discovered  the  advantages  of  the 
mulching  system.  You  will  find  that 
your  crops  improve  as  the  mulching 
material  decays  and  gradually  be¬ 
comes  incorporated  into  the  soil.  You 
will  also  find  that  you  need  less  lime 
and  fertilizers.  It  is  something  of  a 
problem  to  find  enough  material  and 
the  mulching  does  have  to  be  added 
at  least  every  two  years,  and  better, 
each  year.  In  addition  to  grass,  weeds 
and  leaves,  sawdust  and  peat  moss 
are  excellent  for  mulching  as  they 
do  not  break  down  quite  as  quickly 
as  other  materials,  and  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  staying  in  place  without 
blowing. 

Usually  the  best  time  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season.  This  is  especially 
true  for  strawberries  and  raspberries 
that  make  their  growth,  early  in  the 
Spring.  Rhubarb  and  asparagus  are 
usually  fertilized  at  the  end  of  the 
cutting  period,  sometime  during 
June.  Other  plants  can  be  fertilized 
at  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  or 
the  plants  set  out,  with  additional 
applications  during  the  early  part  of 
the  growing  season. 


Bringing  Back  Old  Orchard 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm  that  has 
a  10-acre  apple  orchard  on  it.  The 
trees  are  12  or  14  years  old  and  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  they  were 
never  pruned  or  sprayed.  Do  you  think 
these  trees  can  be  brought  back  to 
healthy  and  profitable  trees  by  prun¬ 
ing  them  and  spraying  them? 

Pennsylvania  v.  c.  E. 

Since  these  apple  trees  are  .rela¬ 
tively  young,  it  is  likely  that  they 
can  be  restored  to  good  condition  by 
pruning,  fertilizing  and  spraying  this 
season. 

You  should  prune  out  all  of  the 
j  dead  wood  and  thin  out  some  of  the 
I  thick  areas  of  the  tree.  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  removing  more  than  one-third 
of  the  live  wood  in  one  season. 

Early  spring  fertilization  and  a 
;  carefully  planned  spray  program 
should  be  followed.  H.  a.  r. 


Bird  Repellents  for  Wheat 

Is  there  any  effective  repellent 
that  can  be  used  on  wheat  to  keep 
the  birds  from  eating  it  before  the 
wheat  gets  well  started?  l.  d. 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 

Wheat  seed  can  be  treated  with 
bird  repellents  in  the  same  way  as 
corn  seed  is  treated.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  repellent  material  that  we  have 
found  for  corn  is  a  preparation  put 
out  by  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
called  ZIP. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

-  W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston .  4.25 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . . . 4.09 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


BIGGER  LOADS  and 
BETTER  SPREADING 


!  ' 
i  * 
i , . 

That’s  why 


a  Mew  Idea  | 

'-/■  k 


is  a  good  idea! 


Wider  Upper  Cylinder 
and  Tapered  Bed: 

No  choking  or  bunching 
—  manure  feeds  back 
freely  fo  Wide-Spread 
Distributor. 


NEW  IDE  A  -  H  ORN 
LOADER:  Makes  a  short 
easy  chore  of  manure 
handling  and  many  other 
heavy  loading  and  lifting 
jobs.  Types  to  fit  wide 
range  of  tractors — 10 
labor-saving  attachments. 


Those  flared  side-boards  on  a  New  Idea 
Spreader  make  a  labor-saving  and  time¬ 
saving  difference!  Make  loading  so  much 
quicker  and  easier,  either  mechanically,  or 
by  hand.  Make  room  for  extra  fork-fulls  in 
the  wider-top  wooden  box.  Make  it  possible 
to  haul  a  lot  higher  load  —  with  least  loss 
along  the  road. 

Every  load  is  a  bigger  pay  load!  Even  par¬ 
tially  frozen  chunks  are  chewed  up  fast  by 
100  staggered  beater  teeth.  That  famous 
widespread  distributor  quickly  shreds  tough¬ 
est  manure  down  to  best  soil-building  size. 
Handy  levers  permit  positive  control  of 
coverage. 

For  sure  shredding,  plus  wide,  uniform 
spreading  —  more  fertility  value  to  boost 
your  yield  per  field  —  you’ll  find  a  New 
Idea  by  far  the  best  idea.  But  there’s  mefny 
another  reason  why  it’s  the  world’s  most 
wanted  spreader.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer 
about  this  largest  ground-driven  spreader. 


Now,  a 

NEW  ICE  A  power 
take-off  Spreader 

that  provides  constant 
power  to  give  you  posi¬ 
tive  spreading  control. 
Heavier  steel  framework 
lined  with  select  pine; 
bigger  tires  on  tapered 
roller  bearing  wheels; 
large  upper  cylinder  and 
heavy  duty  distributor  .  .  , 
engineered  to  handle  ac¬ 
tual  1  25  bushel  loads. 


No.  15  PTO  Spreader 
1  25  Bu.  Capacity 


|Iiw  Idea 


SUBSIDIARY 


MANUFACTURING 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


HM  ■  7y~  f  ✓'A  HIAnurAVI  UAI 

I J  \  \jU  CORPORATION 


Dept.  760,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  folders  as  checked: 


0  No.  15-A  PTO  Spreader 
(125  bu.  capacity) 

0  No.  12-A  Spreader 
(90  bu.  capacity) 

0  No.  10-A  Spreader 
(75  bu.  capacity) 

0  “Barnyard 


0  No.  !4-A  Spreader 
(65  bu.  capacity) 

0  littie  Spreader 
Attachment 

0  New  fdea-HORN  loaders 
and  Attachments 
Manure"  Booklet 


Name 


Add  ress 
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How  One  Father  Did  It 


Colony  at  Sonyea,  and  a  whole  hall 
day  as  honorary  members  of  a  class 
from  Lehigh  University  exploring  the 
salt  mines  a  thousand  feet  under- 


“It’s  the  old  story.”  (I  am  quoting  ing,  a  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  a 
from  a  letter  written  by  J.  Edgar  dozen  slices  of  bread,  a  little  shaker  Srounci  at  Ketsof. 

Hoover.)  “First,  some  adult  fails  to  of  salt,  and  a  two-ounce  bottle  of  ^  yas  a  remarkably  harmonious 
live  up  to  his  parental  responsibili-  hydrogen  peroxide.  That  would  last  experience.  We  agreed  most  of  the 

* ^  ~ .  -i- 1„  „  _ _  n _ n  j.  _  ji  i.  •  -i  i  •  -i  t  t  i  mo  ond  nn  urn  /-T  i  ’-f  + 


ties;  then  a  youth  is  allowed  to  do  as 
he  pleases.”  And  to  that  I  add  this 
corollary  out  of  my  own  convictions: 
“A  responsibility  which  no  parent 
can  safely  transfer.”  That  means  to 
hirelings,  whether  they  be  schools, 
courts  or  churches;  or  to  these  modern 


us,  she  said,  uirtil  we  were  ready 
to  take  the  Pennsy  back  home. 

It  was  a  great  trip.  We  slept  two 
nights  under  the  stars  and  two  nights 
in  hotels.  We  accepted  five  short 
rides  with  farmers  whose  curiosity 


shady  place  down  by  the  Creek. 
When  our  shopping  was  done  and 
the  storekeeper  (he  was  a  young  man 
and  may  still  have  the  store  at  Break- 
abeen)  had  been  told  who  we  were 
and  where  we  were  going  and  why, 
hg  bade  us  an  unusually  cordial’ 
time  and,  when  we  didn’t,  the  boy  good-by.  And  then,  after  a  moment 


had  his  way.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  we  rode  home  in  the  cars,  plan¬ 
ning  the  next  summer’s  hike,  which 
was  to  take  us  through  that  almost 
unknown  country  around  the  .  heads 
of  the  Finger  Lakes.  It  must  have 


couns  ox  cnuicnes,  oi  to  xnese  moaem  moved  them  to  offer  the  service,  and  .  a  ±  •  +v!  •  ,, 

contrivances  which  assume  the  failure  manv  drinks  nf  wahr  from  hnnsn-  beer^  a  8°°.d  triP>  otherwise  the  ooy 


of  the  home,  such  as  “Youth  Centers,” 
or  whatever  may  be  the  name  or 
excuse  under '  which  they  operate. 
Now  to  get  on  with  the  suggestion 
which  I  as  a  father  would  like  to 
offer  to  other  fathers. 

The  other  day  the  eldest-  of  my 


many  drinks  of  water  from  house¬ 
wives  who  had  boys  of  their  own  or 
wished  they  had.  We  visited  the 
Lover’s  Leap  at  Genesee  (  only  it 
wasn’t  lovers  who  leaped)  and  the 


would  not  have  come — 30  years  after 
-to  talk  it  over  with  me. 

Now  let  me  add  a  postscript. 

Four  years  later,  when  the  other 


little  field  by  Beard’s  Creek  where  two  boys  and  I  were  hiking  up  the 


Schoharie  Creek  from  Middleburg 
toward  Gilboa  and  Mount  Utsayan- 
tha  and  the  rest  of  the  Catskills,  we 


the  last  blood  of  the  Sullivan  Expe¬ 
dition  was  shed.  We  prepared  our 

three  boys  came  across  the  road  from  dinner  on  the  rim  of  the  High  Banks  _ ,  ..  _ 

his  house  to  mine  and  reminded  me  above  Mount  Morris  and  a  supper  came  to  a  quiet  little  town  with  the 
that  30  years  ago  we  had  started  on  beside  a  well  where,  once  upon  a  mighty  name  of  Breakabeen.  There 
our  first  long  walk.  It  was  not  the  time,  a  man  of  standing  died  under  we  found  an  hospitable  general  store 
first  time  he  had  come  over  to  talk  circumstances  that  have  never  been  where  we  could  get  everything  we 


of  silence,  he  said  something  that  I 
would  like  to  pass  on. 

“I  wish,”  he  said,  “that  my  father 
had  taken  me  on  a  trip  like  this.” 
I  have  never  been  sure  whether  he 
was  talking  to  me. 

Louis  E.  Boutwell 


Can  you 
count 


up 


two  million? 


about  those  walks  of  ours  —  walks  made  public.  We  spent  an  hour  or 
that  had  taken  us  from  our  own  two  among  the  epileptics  in  Craig 
Genesee  to  the  ultimate  cloud  source 

of  the  Hudson.  This  happened  to  be  a 

an  anniversary,  marking  the  passage 
of  a  generation.  We  liked  to  live  them 
over  again,  weighing  what  they  had 
meant  to  both  of  us,  then  and  there¬ 
after.  We  were  like  old  soldiers,  re¬ 
membering  the  wars.  It  was  pleasant 
to  ask  each  other  if  he  remembered 
this  or  if  he  remembered  that,  and 
to  debate  again  whether  it  was  better 
to  take  the  boat  at  Lake  George  or 
walk  around  by  Warren sburg  and  get 
the  boat  at  Bolton  Landing;  or  to  get 
out  of  Taughannock  Glen  by  way  of 
the  dim  trail  skirting  the  sheer  wall 
or  to  walk  back  to  the  lake  and  take 
the  road.  It  was  a  rich  companion¬ 
ship  that  has  never  faltered. 

I  call  it  a  “long  walk”  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  afternoon  walks  we 
used  to  take  here  around  home.  It 
was  really  a  rather  short  one  com¬ 
pared  with  those  that  he,  or  one  or 
both  of  the  younger  boys,  took  with 
me  in  succeeding  summers.  After 
that,  the  boys  were  no  longer  little 
boys.  They  grew  up,  went  to  college 
or  to  war,  or  both,  came  back  home, 
married  and  made  homes  of  their 
own. 

Our  first  “long  walk”  was  from 
Scottsville  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Genesee  to  Portageville — a  distance 
as  a  crow  might  fly  of  some  33  miles, 

~  though  my  pedometer  made  it  65  for 
us  because  of  our  going  back  and 
forth  across  the  river  time  and  again 
and  our  taking  sidetrips  into  the  up¬ 
lands.  We  were  gone  from  home  five 
days,  the  last  being  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  exploration,  of  Letch- 
worth  Park  and  the  three  falls  of 
the  Genesee.  The  cost  was  $20.00, 
half  of  which  went  for  bed  and  board 
at  the  Glen  Iris  Inn.  On  each  of 
our  walks  we  splurged  a  bit,  two  or 
three  times  in  this  matter  of  hotels 
just  to  see  how  people  who  could 
afford  it  were  served. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  lad  of  mine 
had  just  passed  out  of  the  boyscout 
period  and  I  was — well — no  longer 
young.  I  had  not  been  very  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  by  his  scout  experi¬ 
ence.  The  idea  may  have  been  good, 
but  in  practice  it  did  not  seem  to  get 
anybody  anywhere.  The  meetings 
were  somewhat  disorganized  and  the 
boys  came  home  from  their  hikes 
with  nothing  worth  telling  about. 

They  returned  cross  and  grumbling 
from  their  overnight  camps,  and 
sometimes  ahead  of  schedule.  And 
finally,  just  as  school  was  closing— a 
time  when  scouting  might  have  gen¬ 
erated  a  little  enthusiasm,  the  troop 
fell  apart  and  was  no  more. 

The  idea  of  walking  to  Letchworth 
Park  grew  out  of  a  gloomy  opinion 
I  had  expressed  of  the  last  fatal  over¬ 
night  hike  of  the  scouts;  but  the 
speed  with  which  it  developed  took 
all  of  us  by  surprise.  I  thought  I  had 
outgrown  or  outlived  the  beckoning 
of  the  open  road  and  the  lad  had 
never  been  aware  of  it.  Even  the 
lady  of  the  house,  when  she  heard 
us  planning,  merely  said  “Haha!”, 
and  went  on  with  what  she  was 
doing.  In  fact  she  did  not  do  any 
worrying  until  she  saw  me  getting 
down  my  corduroys  and  polishing  up 
my  Fluelen  cane,  nor  any  real  worry¬ 
ing  until  I  brought  home  my  heavy 
shoes  from  the  shoeman  resoled  with 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  new 
leather.  Then  she  took  it  seriously. 

She  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  stay¬ 
ing  qualities  of  each  of  us.  In  the 
end,  however,  she  gave  us  her  bless- 


needed  for  the  dinner  we  expected 
to  prepare  when  we  came  to  a  clean 


to 


Here’s  how  we  know  about  that  figure,  young  lady.  phones,  service  has  been  getting  better  too.  Recent 


We’ve  added  over  two  million  telephones  in 
Bell  System  rural  areas  in  the  seven  years  since 
the  end  of  the  second  World  War. 

That’s  a  lot  of  telephones,  and  more  and  more 
are  going  in  every  day. 

And  while  we’ve  been  adding  all  these  tele¬ 


years  have  seen  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
parties  on  many  rural  telephone  lines  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  improvements  in  party  line  ringing  systems. 

Fast  progress  continues,  for  many  experienced 
telephone  men  are  on  the  job,  adding  telephones 
and  improving  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


SSsBk 
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Crops 


Easy  Jests 


Your  prosperity  depends  on 
your  soil.  It  can’t  produce  big¬ 
ger  crops  "by  guess.”  Just  us¬ 
ing  fertilizer  without  knowing 
how  much  last  year’s  crops  took 
out  of  the  soil,  wastes  both 
time  and  money.  You  can  get 
back  up  to  $15  for  every  $1  you 
spend,  in  extra  yield,  if  you 
testthesoil.  Improving  one  poor 
field  pays  for  your  Kit  many 
times  over! 

Double  or  Triple  Your  Yield 

with  a  Soil  Test  Kit 

— that’s  what  Sudbury  users 
write  us,  like  the  Ohio  farmer 
who  doubled  his  wheat  crop, 
tripled  corn  and  hay,  boosted 
oats  500%.  You  can  do  that 
too — earn  your  big¬ 
gest  income  ever  in 
1953.  So  reliable  it’s 
also  used  by  county 
agents,  agricul- 
turalcolleges.etc. 

Easy  as  Reading 
a  Thermometer 

Quickly  shows  the 
right  formula  for 
each  field:  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate, 
potash.  Also  if 
lime  is  needed  and 
how  much. 


No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 


■  Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  per 
test.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate.  Life¬ 
time  welded  steel  chest  with  handle — weighs  12 
lbs.  Makes  hundreds  of  tests.  Only  $29.95! 


Easy  Payments-Lef  it  Pay  for  Itself 

If  you  wish,  pay  mailman  only  $4.96  plus  post¬ 
age  on  delivery,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75 
each— See  coupon  below. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — we’ll  mail  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Or  send  check,  and  we’ll  mail 
postpaid,  .saving  you  $1.26  to  $2.93  postal 
charges.  If  you  send  cash  the 
valuable  book,  "Our  Land  and 
Its  Care,"  will  be  included 

BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEE 

If  kit  hasn’t  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
at  end  of  season,  return  for  full  refund. 

Over  300, 000  Sudbury  Kits  Now  in  Use 

ORDER  TODAY-TEST  EVERY  FIELD! 

■  ■  ■  ■  Hi  VI1IIHII 

I  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  565,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  8 

®  Send  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  as  marked  below.  I 


FREE 


□ 


Enclosed  is  $29.95; 
send  kit  postpaid. 


□ 


Send  kit  C.O.D. 

$29.95  plus  postage.  > 


®  N  ame . 

I 

*  R.  D.  or  St . . . . . 

?  P.  O . Zone  . 


.  State  . 


|  |  Send  kit  on  Easy  Payments— I’ll  pay  mail¬ 


man  $4.95  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then 
mail  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


feuY  DIRECT! 


EXTENSIONS 

ONLY 


ALUMINUM  10 
LADDERS 


■  PER  FT. 


ALUMINUM  STEPLADDERS  j 

as  low  as  ^850  complete  j 

•  A  nationally  advertised  ■ 
brand.  Constructed  from  life-  J 
time,  lightweight  aluminum.  I 
Proven  to  be  the  strongest  | 
metal  by  aircraft  builders  | 
and  flyers.  Can’t  rust — can’t  ■ 
rot.  MLMA  Safety  Warranty  J 
Seal  on  all  ladders.  Safety  » 
shoes  cord,  locks,  etc.  I 
(Value  $6.50)  all  included.  I 
No  extra  charge.  Buy  ■ 
direct  —  Get  just  the  size  . 
and  style  you  want  —  60  * 
different  sizes  —  10  styles.  | 
Most  orders  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE  IN 
U.S.A.  Writ©  for  FREE  brochure  I 
and  prices.  DEPT.  R-7 

general  aluminum  PRODUCTS  CO.  J 

Box  969,  GPO  8th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I,  N.  Y.  J 


KoOKPAI 
out* 

I  HANO 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooka  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forms  of  reducible 
rupture  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  heavenly  com¬ 
fort  and  security,  day  and 
night,  at  work  and  at  play, 
or  it  costs  you  nothing! 
thousands  happy.  Ligtit, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
Bold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  447-6  State  St,  Marshall.  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
o  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  England  Notes 


Milo  Soeffker,  Arlington,  Minnesota,  says: 


New  England’s  1952  potato  pro¬ 
duction  was  15  per  cent  above  that 
of  1951,  with  some  59,000,000  bush¬ 
els  grown  last  year;  the  yield  aver¬ 
aged  337  bushels  per  acre,  far  below 
the  401-bushel  average  of  1951. 
Maine  growers  turned  out  more  than 
52  million  of  the  59  million  bushels 
produced  in  the  six  States. 

New  England’s  1952  apple  pro¬ 
duction  was  less  than  half  of  the 
previous  year’s  crop.  Nearly  half  of 
the  commercial  crop  of  over  four 
million  bushels  was  of  the  McIntosh 
variety. 

Dairymen  are  finding  that  good 
mixed  hay  from  Canada  is  their  best 
feed  buy  right  now.  Second  best  buy 
is  bulk  molasses  and  third  best  buy 
is  good  mixed  hay  from  local  sources. 

All  New  England  States  are  now 
offering  their  farmers  free  copies  of 
a  new  regional  bulletin,  “Farmer’s 
1952  Income  Tax.”  County  and  State 
Extension  offices  will  send  a  copy 
free  of  charge  upon  request. 


Potato  growers  who  order  early 
will  be  able  to  get  all  they  want  of 
Maine’s  high-quality  Blue  Tag  Cer¬ 
tified  Potato  Seed.  The  Pine  Tree 
State  produced  19,381,572  bushels  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  in  1952,  some 
18  per  cent  more  than  in  1951. 
Katahdins  made  up  about  62  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  followed  by  Cobblers, 
Kennebecs,  Green  Mountains  and 
Sebagos. 

Paul  Mosher,  Maine  Extension 
crops  specialist,  advises  farmers  to 
go  slow  in  spraying  potato  foliage 
with  soluble  complete  fertilizers.  In 
experimental  results  in  Maine  and 
other  States  to  date,  spraying  potato 
foliage  with  these  soluble  complete 
fertilizers  has  given  no  increase  in 
yield  where  enough  plant  food  was 
applied  to  the  soil  at  planting  time. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  these 
soluble  complete  fertilizers  will  give 
increased  yields  to  warrant  the  extra 
cost  of  the  plant  food  they  contain, 
Mosher  adds.  Farmers  who  have  al¬ 
ready  bought  this  material  will  want 
to  leave  untreated  areas  in  each  field 
to  check  on  the  benefits,  if  any. 


The  dates  of  the  1953  Town  and 
Country  Days  at  the  University'  of 
Vermont  in  Burlington  are  March  30 
and  31  and  April  1.  Nearly  3,000  peo¬ 
ple  attended  the  1952  Town  and 
Country  Days,  the  first  ever  held 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

Trees  are  second  only  to  dairy 
products  as  an  important  Vermont 
farm  crop.  Woodland  products  cut 
from  trees  produced  an  income  of 
nearly  $12  million  to  Vermont  farm¬ 
ers  during  1952. 

Three  months  ago  the  first  milk 
from  bulk  cooling  tanks  on  three 
Vermont  farms  was  transported  to 
market  in  tank  trucks;  the  country 
milk  receiving  plant  was  by-passed. 
The  milk  was  pumped  from  the 
stainless  steel  cold-wall  tanks  on  the 
farms  directly  into  the  tank  truck 
which  hauled  it  to  the  pasteurizing 
plant  in  the  city.  This  system  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  “coming  thing”  in 
New  England.  y 


A  short-lived  quarantine  on  the 
Brighton,  Mass.,  Stock  Yards  has 
been  lifted.  The  hog  barn  at  the 
yards  had  been  quarantined  during 
the  week  of  January  12  because  of  a 
shipment  of  hogs  affected  with 
vesicular  exanthema. 

Past  and  present  4-H  Club  and 
Future  Farmers  of  America  members 
were  honored  recently  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Silver  medals  went  to  Louise 
McLean,  Sharon,  Norfolk  County; 
Warren  Root,  Bernardston,  Franklin 
County  and  George  A.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Barnstable,  Barnstable  C  o  u  n  t  y. 
Placques  went  to  Albert  Christopher, 
Agawam,  Hampden  County;  and 
Ralph  J.  D’Amato,  Sr.,  North  Aga¬ 
wam,  Hampden  County. 


Connecticut  farmers  are  planning 
to  attend  several  winter  meetings  in 
the  next  few  weeks:  Fruit  Growers 
Conference  at  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  in  New  Haven  on  February>  17; 
Small  Fruits  Meeting  at  the  Brown- 
stone  Restaurant  in  Portland  on 
February  26;  Connecticut  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Garde  in  Hartford  on  March  10;  and 
the  Connecticut  Holstein  Breeders 
Assn,  annual  meeting  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut  in  Storrs  on 
March  21.  John  W.  Manchester 


"This  is  why  I  bought  a 

McCUtLOCN  Chain  Saw" 


McCulloch  \ 

Builders  o7fWer  cha!n  Saws^/ 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  McCUUOCH 
DEALER  OR  SEND  COUPON  TODAY 


McCulloch  motors  corp. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 

□  3-hp  chain  saw  □  7-hp  chain  saw 

□  15,000  gph  Fire  Pump  □  Earth  Drill 


I 

|  NAME. 

I 


ADDRESS. 


For  Performance  — “Pound  for  pound,  my  McCulloch 
3-25  has  never  been  topped  for  high-speed  cutting. 
What’s  more,  it’s  easy  to  use.”  ( Cuts  in  any  position  without 
adjustment,  upside  down  or  right  side  up.  Balanced — 
doesn’t  tire  hands  or  arms.  Try  it  and  see!) 

For  Price  —  “For  the  cutting  performance  I  need, 
I  found  the  McCulloch  3-25  by  far  the  lowest  priced.” 

($285  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles ,  complete  with  automatic 
clutch;  kickproof  automatic-rewind  starter; 
chrome-plated,  high-speed  cutter  teeth; 
all-position  diaphragm  carburetor;  etc.) 

For  Service  — “I’ve  been  operating  McCullochs 
for  years  and  can  always  get  parts  and  immediate 
service  wherever  I  am  cutting.  Believe  me,  that’s 
important.”  (The  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
chain  saws  stands  in  back  of  every  McCulloch  saw,  with 
a  nationwide  network  of  Authorized  McCulloch  Dealers 
ready  to  serve  every  McCulloch  chain-saw  owner.) 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION  | 


Los  Angeles  45,  California 


h 


1026B 


J 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  tow  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision  flow  control.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to 8000  lbs.  peracre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Much  more  on  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  get  a  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers.  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat.  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  V  ineyards.  Oairiesand 
Flower  Growers.  Sows  ail  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
withoutwaste.  Individual  conlro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

(66. 
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FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Neu)  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept.  B,  Stratford,  Conn. 


Picks  up, 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
trom  I  (4  to  8” 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


PIXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 


February  7,  1953 
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What  Every  Farmer  Should  Know 
About  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


IF 

you  want  a 
LONG-TERM 
LOAN 


IF 

you  want  a 

SHORT-TERM 

LOAN 


At  your  locol  National  Farm 
Loan  Association. 


WHERE  TO  APPLY 

I 


At  your  locol  Production  Credit 
Association. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

In  most  communities,  both  associations  have  the  same  office  and  the  same  secretary-treasurer. 
He  will  discuss  the  loans  you  want  and  help  you  fill  out  the  applications. 

TYPE  OF  LOAN 

tong-term  Federal  land  Bank  mortgage  for 
periods  from  >0  to  33  years. 


Short-term  loans  for  periods  up  to  30 
months. 


SIZE  OF  LOAN 

Up  to  $100,000  — depends  on  value  of  form  I 
to  be  mortgaged. 


$50  and  up  —  depends  on  earning  capacity 
of  your  farm  business. 


semi-annually. 


REPAYMENT 

In  small,  regular  installments  — annually  or  |  When  income  is  normally  available  — 

monthly  on  dairy  loans  —  selling  season 
on  crop  loans. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

Either  type  of  loon  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  penalty.  You  pay  interest  just  for 
the  time  you  have  the  money.  > 

SECURITY  REQUIRED 

First  mortgage  on  form  reol  estate.  {  Depends  on  situation  —  may  be  mortgage 

on  cows  or  machinery  or  crops  —  or  may 
be  unsecured. 


INTEREST 

A'/2%  interest  which  cannot  be  increased 
during  life  of  the  loan. 


for  the  best  in 
farm  financing 

See  yoor  local 
association*  or  writ  • 
Dept.  R-30 
310  State  Street 
Springfield-  Mass. 


Interest  rates  vary  slightly  between  asso¬ 
ciations  but  ore  always  reasonable,  and 
you  pay  interest  only  for  the  time  you  have 
the  money. 

STOCK  INVESTMENT 

You  invest  $5  for  stock  for  each  $100  borrowed.  As  a 
stockholder,  you  automatically  become  a  member  of 
your  local  association  and  have  a  voice  in  its  affairs 
and  management. 


vfcsi 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


by  farmers  *  for  farmers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.99  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TIME  •  LABOR 
•  MONEY 


0nO 


...  the  ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND  FARM  SPRAYER  l 

The  Hanson  Brocfjet  offers  many  new  features  to  earn  bigger 
profits  for  you  with  less  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  new 
year  ahead.  The  broad  swaths  (up  to  54  feet)  and  the  fast, 
trouble-free  operation  along  with  its  low  initial  cost  and  easy 
maintenance  make  these  savings  possible.  Its  versatility  en- 
©bles  you  to  handle  all  spraying  jobs  from  field  operation  to  livestock  and 
spot  spraying.  Nozzles  never  clog  ond  installation  con  be  accomplished  in 
minutes.  Rough  ground  or  obstructions  ore  no  problem  because  there  ore  no 
complicated  parts  or  cumbersome  booms  to  manipulate. 

Send  coupon  below  for  free  details  about  the  Hanson  Brodjet  and  the 
happy  ond  profitable  new  year  it  offers  you. 


r 


Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  the  free  folder  on  the  HANSON  BRODJET. 


1 


Name. 


1  Address 

City 

State 

1 

L, _ 

To  Determine  Horsepower 
Output  of  Stream 

I  have  just  purchased  a  piece  of 
property  consisting  of  about  115 
acres.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
get  electricity  on  this  place  from  a 
power  company.  There  is  a  half  mile 
of  a  fast  flowing  stream  passing 
through  my  place  near  the  dwelling 
and  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be 
practical  to  try  to  generate  my  own 
power  from  it. 

Could  you  explain  to  me  what 
kind  of  a  setup  I  would  need  with 
something  of  the  approximate  cost? 
I  would  want  power  enough  for  a 
refrigerator,  lights,  cook  stove  and 
other  appliances.  The  stream  is  ap¬ 
proximately  20  feet  wide,  two  to 
three  feet  deep  and  is  the  outlet  of 
a  large  lake  so  there  is  always 
plenty  of  water  in  it.  Would  all 
these  appliances  have  to  be  made 
adaptable  to  direct  current? 

Would  a  system  of  this  kind  be 
as  satisfactory  as  a  Delco  systepi 
and  how  would  the  cost  compare? 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a 
gasoline  motor  with  a  Delco  system? 
Any  information  you  could  give  on 
this  matter  would  be  very  much 
appreciated.  h.  b.  s. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

The  answer  to  your  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  generating 
power  from  the  creek  on  your 
property  depends  on  two  things: 
first,  how  much  power  you  will  need; 
and  second,  how  much  horsepower 
your  stream  can  develop. 

Power  loads  are  usually  calculated 
in  kilowatts,  i.  e.  1,000  watts.  Thus, 
10  electric  light  bulbs  of  100-watt 
capacity  would  give  a  load  of  one 
kilowatt.  An  electric  stove  will 
draw  approximately  10  kilowatts 
with  all  burners  on.  Electric  motors 
are  rated  in  horsepower  and  one 
horsepower  equals  746  watts.  Motors 
and  generators  run  about  80  per  cent 
efficient  so  that,  to  produce  one 
horsepower,  a  motor  will  consume 
approximately  900  watts. 

To  find  the  total  power  load,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  what: 
equipment,  lights,  motors  and  heat¬ 
ing  units  would  be  needed.  Add  the 
total  watts;  and  divide  by  1,000  to 
find  the  killowatt  load.  To  find  the 
horsepower  needed  to  produce  this 
load  by  generator,  add  20  per  cent 
to  the  watts  and  divide  by  746.  Thus: 
10  lights  of  100  watt  lamps..  1,000 

10  lights  of  100  watt  lamps....  1,000  watts 

Cook  stove  .  10.000  watts 

Oil  burner  1/6  hp.  motor......  149  watts 

Waterpump  >4  hp.  motor .  224  watts 

Refrigerator  1/6  hp.  motor .  149  watts 


11,522  watts 

Load  in  kilowatts:  11,522  divided  by  1,000 
equals  11.5  kw.  The  horsepower  needed 
to  generate  this  load  is  calculated  as 
Jollows:  generator  efficiency  80  per  cent, 
watts  needed:  11,522  times  1.20  equals 
13,827  watts.  Horsepower  needed  for 
generator:  13,827  divided  by  746  equals 
18.5  horsepower. 

The  horsepower  output  of  a  stream] 
depends  on  the  volume  of  water  and 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  An 
undershot  wheel  will  not  develop 
very  much  power  unless  the  velocity 
is  quite  high  and  the  wheel  large  in 
contact  area.  An  overshot  wheel  is 
the  best,  but  this  necessitates  some 
method  of  bringing  water  to  -the  top 
of  the  wheel.  The  usual  method  is  by 
a  flume  or  a  dam  spillway.  Gener¬ 
ators  can  be  hooked  up  to  the  wheel 
with  gears  or  pulleys  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  generator.  If  a  generator 
is  used  for  direct  power  without 
storage  batteries,  either  alternating 
or  direct  current  generators  can  be 
used.  If  the  generator  is  used  as  a 
charging  unit  for  battery  power,  only 
direct  current  will  be  produced. 

A  Delco  system  has  a  gasoline- 
driven  generator  which  charges 
storage  batteries.  The  batteries,  in 
turn,  store  up  electricity  and  this 
makes  a  reservoir  which  will  run 
small  appliances  and  lights.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the 
generator  does  not  run  continuously. 
When  a  system  is  run  directly  by  a 
generator,  it  must  run  continuously 
to  keep  power  in  the  lines. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  instal¬ 
lation  could  easily  run  over  $2,000, 
depending  on  construction  of  dam  or 
flume.  D.  E.  Waite 


“Your  methods  of  cultivation  are 
hopelessly  out  of  date,”  said  the  agri¬ 
cultural  student  to  the  old  farmer. 
“Why,  I’d  be  astonished  if  you  got 
even  10  pounds  of  apples  from  that 
tree.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  the  farmer,  “it’s 
a  pear  tree.” 


END  FOOT  MISERY 

WALK  ON  AIR 

NEW  INVENTION  GIVES  BLESSED 
RELIEF  TO  TIRED,  ACHING  FEET 

New  self-adjusting  cushion  supports 
arch,  heel,  and  metatarsal.  Lets  you 
walk  on  feather-soft  air  pockets. 
Cushions  foot  and  bones  in  natural 
position.  No  harsh  metal,  pinching 
leather,  or  biting  rubber  used.  Per¬ 
fect  for  those  whose  jobs  require 
much  walking  or  standing.  “Never 
knew  such  comfort”,  says  8-hour- 
a-day  nurse.  “Wonderful  positive 
relief”,  says  assembly  line  worker. 
Factory  workers,  housewives,  farm- 
ers  praise  them.  NEED  NO 
BREAKING-IN  PERIOD.  Sold 
direct  from  manufacturer.  Only  $2.95  a  set.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Give  shoe  size 
(man  or  woman).  Send  check,  cash,  or  M.  O.  (no 
stamps).  Don’t  suffer  another  day’s  agony.  Send 
for  your  S  A  cushions  today. 

TOWN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

119  DUSEA  DRIVE,  RIO  GRANDE,  N.  J, 


Firmly 
After  Plowing  Stalks 


G'aoily  Infic 


WESTERN  Sprocket muuher 


It  pulverizes,  tnulches  and  firms  soil.  IT 
DOES  NOT  UNCOVER  CORN  STALKS  that 
have  been  plowed  under,  therefore  com  bor¬ 
ers  in  these  stalks  are  smothered  in  the 
ground.  Saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower  pre¬ 
paring  ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch 
without  grooves,  which  greatly  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  This  seedbed  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  saves  seed  because  more  of  the  seeds 
grow;  and  helps  to  increase  yields  of  all 
crops.  Great  also  for  rolling  in  clover  and 
grass  seed  and  breaking  crust  on  winter 
wheat  in  spring.  Find  out  why  it  does  the 
work  so  much  better,  easier  and  faster.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  WESTERN.  Write 
for  full  information. 

Western  Landi  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  2  32 
mmmm  Hostings,  Nebraska — V-nufaiturerinn 
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Stt>*5>OOL 


-/c  *ank  j 


On  Sale  Everywhere 
Write  for  Free  Bulletin 
“Co re  A  Treatment  of 
Septic  Tank*'* 

CAM! 

mirol 


J  CAMP 

Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn  15.  N.  Y. 

World'*  to-g#  il  Mitt  of  S,wog*  ChtmiccH 


BARKER  MFG.  CO., 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust— aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barke; 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture.  Low  Prices. 
Box  50,  David  City,  Mebr. 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

from  Btoek  st  Half  Price.  For  Fsrmeri. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  63  Tears 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvtt  W 
the  Tsrd.  Write  for  simples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  f Phene  Market  7-2166)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 

Tclcplionc 

House  to  Barn  —  Office  to 
Factory — Neighbor  to  Weight 
bor.  Talk  up  to  30  miles. 
Turn  crank  to  ring.  Real 
McCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Pur¬ 
chased  from  Telephone  Co. 
Simple  hook  up  instructions, 
enclosed.  Cleaned  —  Tested— 
Guaranteed 

Set  of  two  phones  $22.00 
Telephone  wire  I  cent  a  foot 
BOHNSACK  EQUIP.  CO. 
GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

100K  LIKE  WOOD 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  hi.  J. 
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NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  fa- 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Winter  Garden  Work 


ered,  all  of  these  shrubs  can  have  the  flower  garden.  A  hedge  can  also 


the  sides  trimmed  close. 

If  you  want  a  trimmed  hedge — 
between  house  and  driveway,  for  in¬ 
stance — you  can’t  get  a  better  plant 
than  Amoor  River  Privet,  keeping  it 
to  about  three  feet  high  and  one  foot 


With  the  new  seed  and  nursery  just  how  the  plantings  will  look, 
catalogues  coming  in,  filled  with  bril-  For  tall  hedges,  Hawthorne  is  a  good 
liant  colors  and  adjectives,  the  gar-  choice,  either  the  American  or  the 
dener’s  thought  will  soon  be  turning  English  type;  either  of  these  will 
to  plans  for  next  season — what  make  an  effective  background  or  wide.  This  privet  has  shiny  dark 

changes  to  make,  what  new  shrubs  barrier.  You  can  keep  such  a  hedge  green  leaves,  is  very  hardy,  a  rapid 

and  plants  to  try,  seed  and  nursery  to  any  desired  height  from  eight  to  ~  J  ‘c  * 

orders  to  be  made  and  mailed,  to  sa?  15  feet,  and  it  can  be  sheared  or 

nothing  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  allowed  to  grow  natural.  Another 

winter  garden;' for  there  is  no  such  good  choice  for  a  tall  hedge  is  the 
thing  as  putting  your  garden  to  sleep  French  Hybrid  Lilac.  Set  about  six 
in  the  Fall  «with  the  comfortable  feet  apart,  they  will  grow  into  a  nice 
thought  that  you  need  not  think  of  solid  wall.  Take  your  choice  of 
it  again  until  Spring!  Many  a  tragedy  colors,  from  white  through  blue  and 


give  accent  if  properly  used;  a 
teucrium  hedge  outlining  the  corners 
of  a  rose  bed,  for  instance. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


grower  and  practically  free  from 
blight  and  disease.  Set  the  plants 
10  inches  apart  and  prune  back  eight 
to  10  inches  after  planting  to  make  a 
dense  hedge.  . 

Another  use  of  hedges  is  to  break 
large  areas  into  small  ones  or  to 
separate  different  sections  of  the 


may  often  be  averted  by  wise  vigil-  purple  to  wine-red.  The  plants  will  garden.  A  perennial  garden,  for  ex 
ance  during  the  winter  months  that  grow  more  or  less  uniform  in  height;  J 

the  first  sings  of  trouble  may  be  de-  and  being  on  their  own  roots,  will 

tected.  If  plants  have  been  heaved  leaf  naturally  from  the  ground  up. 


out  of  the  soil,  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  save  them;  if  mouse  holes 
are  found,  quick  action  will  prevent 
further  depredation  by  these  pests. 
If  the  winter  mulch  has  blown  off  in 
some  sections,  it  must  be  promptly 
replaced. 

Winter  Spraying  and  Pruning 

Take  a  look,  too,  at  the  lilacs,  the 
ash  trees  and  the  Lombardy  poplars 
for  oyster-shell  scale;  at  the  apples, 
cotoneasters  and  flowering  quince  for 
San  Jose  scale;  for  these  tiny  shelled 
insects  sap  the  strength  from  the 
branches.  To  control  them,  spray 
with  a  miscible  oil  in  late  Winter 
before  the  buds  start.  Do  this  in  the 
morning  of  a  mild  day,  so  that  the 
spray  will  dry  before  it  freezes  or  it 
may  kill  the  twigs.  If  you  have  small 
trees  to  protect  from  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits,  try  wrapping  them  with  alumi¬ 
num  foil.  It  comes  in  rolls  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
apply.  It  reflects  light  also  and  cuts 
danger  of  sun  scald. 

Early  February  pruning  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  grapes  to  prevent  pro¬ 
fuse  bleeding.  Grapes  fruit  only  on 
current  season’s  growth,  so  in  prun¬ 
ing  a  strong  vine,  select  four  to  six 
strong  branches  and  cut  them  back 
to  a  total  of  about  25  buds;  on  a 
weak  vine,  save  fewer  buds.  Each 
year  choose  new  canes  to  form  the 
framework  of  the  vines. 

Cold  Frame  for  Flower  Seeds 

Have  you  ever  tried  sowing  early 
flower  seeds  out-of-doors  in  a  glass- 
covered  cold  frame  instead  of  flats 
indooi's?  You  will  find  that  you  get 
sturdier  seedings  by  following  this 
method.  If  damping  off  is  a  problem, 
put  one-half  inch  of  clean  sand  or 
vermiculite  on  top  of  the  soil.  Sow 
seeds  on  top  of  this  and  cover  with  a 
pane  of  glass  until  they  come  up. 
Grass  seed  may  be  sown  from  Febru¬ 
ary  on,  even  on  top  of  the  snow.  You 
might  try  mixing  a  pound  of  seed 
with  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of 
sand  to  make  it  go  farther.  The  seed 
will  go  farther,  too,  if  you  sow  it  ! 
both  ways — up  and  down  and  across. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  seeds,  I  world  like  to  suggest 
a  most  desirable  little  plant  that 
seems  not  to  be  grown  as  generally 
as  it  should  be — the  dwarf  lobelia, 
specifically  the  variety  Blue  Gown, 
with  flowei's  of  intense  glowing  blue, 
growing  but  four  inches  tall.  Edging 
a  long  border,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight; 
or  used  in  patches  hei-e  and  there  in 
the  garden,  they  will  resemble  minia¬ 
ture  Italian  lakes.  It  is  well  to  get  the 
tmy  .seeds  started  early,  for  though 
they  germinate  fairly  promptly,  the 
plants  grow  slowly  during  the  early 
stages.  Once  they  reach  the  blooming 
stage,  however,  they  remain  neat  and 
brilliant  for  an  incredible  time  if 
regularly  watered. 

The  first  transplanting  should  be 
done  quite  early,  for  almost  at  once 
the  tiny  seedlings  develop  the  com¬ 
pact  ball  form  they  will  eveixtually  j 
display  as  full  grown  plants.  For 
ihe^  transplanting  process,  you  will 
■ind^  a  wooden  toothpick  useful,  the 
bind  that  has  one  pointed  end  and 
one  wedge-shaped  end.  Insert  the 
Pointed  end  into  the  mat,  loosen  the 
rootlets,  lift  a  seedling  and  with  the  1 
wedge  end  press  it  gently  into  the 
receiving  flat,  spacing  from  two  to 
three  inches  apart.  When  danger 
trom  frost  is  over,  transplant  to  the 
open  ground  where  they  are  to 
bloom. 

Kinds  of  Hedges 

if  you  have  in  mind  replacing  a 
hedge  with  different  plants  or  set- 
“nS  out  a  new  one,  now  is  the 
time  to  plan  such  work,  while  the 
garden  is  bare  and  you  can  visualize 


Rose  of  Sharon  i^  yet  another  good 
tall-growing  shrub  for  screening 
purposes.  If  space  must  be  consid- 


ample,  is  most  attractive  enclosed  in 
a  sheai’ed  hemlock  hedge  or  a  rose 
garden  suri'ounded  by  a  sheared 
taxus  hedge.  Not  only  does  a  hedge 
divide  the  area,  but  it  provides  an 
attractive  background  or  setting  for 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . . .  4,95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston . 4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Jloffman 


proving  assures  you... 


FUNK 


HYBRID 


for  your  soil-climate  - 
and  needs 


•••to  give  you  bigger  yields  on  your  farm! 


There  are  Funk  G  Hybrids  bred  for  almost  every 
condition — high,  medium,  or  low  soil  fertility  ,  .  . 
early  or  late  growing  seasons  .  .  .  husking  or  silage. 

But  highly  important  to  you— Funk  G  Hybrids  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  right  in  your  local  area 
under  the  Hoffman  Proving  Program,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  15  years. 

When  you  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids,  you  can  be  sure 
of  getting  a  hybrid  that’s  exactly  right  for  your 
soil  and  climate  .  .  .  that  will  give  you  the  biggest 
possible  yield  of  solid,  ripe  ears.  Or,  extra  tons  of 
more  nutritious  silage. 


Funk  G  Hybrids  also  give  you  these  big  5 -Star  Ad¬ 
vantages:  ★  Faster  starting.  ★  Greater  insect  resist¬ 
ance.  ★  More  disease  resistance.  ★  Greater  stand- 
ability.  ★  Better  drouth  resistance. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Funk  G  Hybrids.  Hoffman 
does  all  the  proving  for  you— under  your  own  local 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

This  year,  get  Hoffman-proved  Funk  G  Hybrids 
“made  to  order”  for  your  area.  Whether  you  plant 
for  husking  or  silage,  we’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  select 
the  right  Funk  G  Hybrid  for  your  acres.  Order  your 
seed  today!  Send  for  helpful  free  booklets. 


•  •  •  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent  for  FUNK  G  and  other  farm  seeds  ...  or  contact  us  direct  •  •  m 


^Hoffman 

EJ  CA  DM  CCCI 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


^  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Cel  your  copies!  New  Hybrid  Corn 
Booklet  and  latest  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Book  tell  you  why  Hoffman  Quality 
seeds  give  you  bigger,  better  crops  on 
your  acres... help  you  make  more 
money!  Write  card  or  letter  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN/  INC.  Box  3  2 

landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Po. 


Feb 


niavy 


1053 
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Shur-Rane  Coupler 


Irrigate  Nature’s 
Life  Giving  Way 


Shur-Rane— the  natural  way  of  applying 
Water  without  damage  to  crops.  You  ap¬ 
ply  only  the  amount  of  water  you  need, 
when  you  need  it  most  and  in  exactly 
the  right  place.  Result— larger,  better 
yields  with  as  much  as  a  50%  saving  in 
water. 

Shur-Rane  makes  your  job  easier  too. 
No  back-breaking  stooping!  One  man 
can  move  and  assemble,  for  operation, 
!4  mile  line  of  A"  pipe  in  45  minutes! 
Increase  your  profit  by  reducing  labor 
costs  and  increasing  your  yield  per  acre. 
There  are  no  bad  years  with  Shur-Rane. 

Your  local  Shur-Rane  dealer  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  irrigation  engineer.  He  knows  the 
conditions  in  your  area.  Let  him  engi¬ 
neer  a  Shur-Rane  portable  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  for  you.  Don’t  wait  ’till  dry  weather 
cuts  your  profits. 

Here's  why  those  who  compare  choose 

SHUR-RANE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

r\ 

J  17%  flexi- 
(  bility  to 
:  fit  ground 

£  contours. 
Assemble  while 
j  standing. 


BSB  p  B  9 


Ranchers  report  twice  the 
acreage  irrigated  with  the 
same  amount  of  water  with 
Shur-Rane  Irrigation. 


New,  self¬ 
locking  latch. 

No  gadgets 
yjto  stoop  and 
JL  unfasten. 


SHUR-RANE  pioneered  portable 

sprinkler  irrigation  for: 

•  larger  Yields 

•  Better  Quality 

•  Faster  Seed  Germination 

•  Water  Conservation 

•  Better  Dry  or  Liquid 
Fertilizing 

•  Drought  insurance 

•  Soil  Conservation 

•  Labor  Saving 

j|  Mail  Coupon  for 
m  Complete  Information 


P  "corrosion-  I!  ^Tieaf 

"k  resistant  •wj.lctv  *lltln?s  leak- 

— 1 \  alloys.  proof  under 

Streamlined  P.ress*j*re- 

fitting  Drain  when 

interiors.  I  110  Pressure. 

Sold  and  Serviced  Nationally 


STEMS. 


•pot  Sale 


-c  TrRIGA  v 

SH^RB0X  \45,  San 
p  O.  Box  p^ease  £ 

°SlJS£o<»“«a 

flame  ■ — - 

Address—- - 

rn  1  atn  in 
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Wildlife  in  the  North 
Country 

(Continued  from  Page  76) 

bring  prices  which  tempt  the  trap¬ 
per  to  make  supreme  efforts  to  catch 
every  animal  he  can  locate.  Minks 
are  great  travelers  but  return  regu¬ 
larly  to  familiar  territory.  They  live 
on  fish,  frogs,  fresh  water  clams, 
small  birds  and  the  smaller  rodents. 
The  young  number  four  to  eight  and 
are  born  in  April  or  May  in  secluded 
dens  along  the  water  courses. 

Though  most  of  us  have  never 
seen  a  wild  marten,  at  one  time  it 
was  common  over  much  of  this 
wooded  land.  Closed  seasons  have 
failed  to  restore  them,  and  now  only 
scattered  remnants  of  foivner  abund¬ 
ance  are  in  evidence.  Martens  are 
very  similar  to  the  minks  but  larger 
and  darker  in  color.  Unlike  the  mink, 
the  marten  lives  and  breeds  in  the 
higher  altitudes,  especially  in  the 
spruce  forests  where  they  feed  on 
squirrels  and  small  rodents.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  their  diet  is  meat  in 
some  form. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  mating 
season  for  martens  something  we  did 
not  know  until  recently  occurs  in 
July,  but  the  young  are  not  born 
until  the  following  Spring.  The  fer¬ 
tilized  egg  lies  dormant  until  about 
two  months  previous  to  the  birth  of 
the  young.  Few  people  have  ever 
been  successful  in  getting  martens 
to  breed  in  captivity  because  so  little 
is  known  about  them.  Now  that  we 
know  how  to  handle  them,  they  can 
no  doubt  be  propagated  as  is  the  case 
with  others  of  their  family. 

Fishers  and  Coons 

The  fisher  or  black-cat  is  another 
of  the  fur  bearers  found  in  the  North 
Woods.  Larger  and  darker  than  mar¬ 
tens  the  fisher  lives  in  the  same  high 
altitudes  and  feeds  upon  the  same 
diet.  They,  like  the  marten,  mate  in 
July,  and  their  two  to  three  young 
are  born  the  following  Spring  in 
cavities  of  trees,  especially  those 
which  are  reclining.  Why  the  name 
“fisher”  is  used,  nobody  seems  to 
know.  These  beautiful,  almost  black, 
animals  do  not  fish,  nor  do  they  live 
in  or  near  the  water. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  our  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  is  the  raccoon.  An 
interesting  creature,  he  makes  an 
excellent  pet  when  taken  young. 
Coons  hibernate  only  partially,  sleep¬ 
ing  during  the  coldest  weather.  They, 
like  the  varying  hare  and  the  foxes, 
have  cycles  and  may  become  over¬ 
abundant  for  a  time,  then  as  sudden¬ 
ly  disappear  for  a  few  years.  Now 
they  are  in  the  low  cycle,  having 
reached  the  peak  last  year  when 
much  of  the  wilderness  was  overrun 
with  raccoons.  Cornfields  were 
robbed,  chicken  houses  raided,  gar¬ 
bage  cans  upset,  even  in  the  villages. 

The  Squirrel  Family 

The  squirrel  family  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  grays,  reds  and  two 
types  of  flying  squirrels.  The  latter 
do  considerable  damage  by  breaking 
into  summer  camps  during  the 
Winter.  They  despoil  mattresses, 
tear  up  bedding  to  make  nests,  and 
gnaw  small  holes  through  roofs.  Noc¬ 
turnal  flying  squirrels  live  in  colo¬ 
nies  during  Winter  and  all  sleep  to¬ 
gether  in  a  big  snug  nest,  preferably 
one  lined  with  cotton.  These  ani¬ 
mals  breed  readily  in  captivity,  make 
fine  pets  and  seldom  bite.  Like  the 
red  and  gray,  their  diet  consists  of 
nuts  and  rootlets  in  Winter  and  a 
variety  of  fruits  and  fruit  seeds  in 
season  which  they  love,  but  do  not 
store  up  or  hoard  as  do  other 
squirrels. 

While  the  smaller  and  more  viva¬ 
cious  reds  drive  away  the  grays,  we 
do  find  all  three  varieties  inhabiting 
the  same  territory  although  the 
larger  type'  of  flying  squirrels  is 
found  in  greater  numbers  deeper  in 
the  woods,  where  old  hollow  trees 
furnish  good  winter  homes  for  them. 

Skunks  and  Porcupines 

Skunks  are  common  all  through 
the  wilderness,  as  may  be  attested 
by  their  many  carcasses  strewn 
along  the  highways,  killed  by  cars. 
Skunks  are  our  friends,  feeding 
mostly  on  insects  grubs  and  small 
rodents.  They  sleep  during  most  of 
the  coldest  weather  and  bring  forth 
their  numerous  young  in  April  and 
May. 


RUPTURED  MEN 
SHOULD  MAKE 
THIS  TEST 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using 
it  many  report  entire  satisfaction. 
Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  test 
the  doctor’s  invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention  —  return  it,  but 
be  sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  truss  for 
your  trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  just 
write  the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
9556  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


IF  PLOWS  COULD  TALK 


"LOOK  Mister,  if  you  gef^ 
me  some  LANTZ  2-Btaded 
Coulters,  you  can  plow 
faster  and  cleaner," 


LANTZ  2-BLADED  COULTERS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  #  Only  Lantz  makes 
2-Bladed  Coulters »  The 
second  blade  eliminates 
side  draft,  the  plow  pulls 
easier.  Slicing  action  cuts 
and  covers  trash,  no  clog¬ 
ging  .  .  .  gives  clean  plow¬ 
ing  once  over  . . .  Clean 
plowing  means  no  debris 
to  catch  on  planter  shoes 
or  cultivator  teeth. 

f  Lantz  Kutter-Kolter 
If  sod  or  trash  is  no  prob¬ 
lem,  the  disk  jointer  may 
be  removed  from  Lantz 
Kutter-Kolter,  giving  you 
a  single-blade  coulter  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  Lantz  Coul¬ 
ters  now  fit  many 
mounted  plows.  Write, 

(stating  model  of  mounted 

plow  and  we  will  tell  you  what  size 
coulters  and  equipment  you  will 
need.  Plain  and  notched  blades  .  . . 
14  different  sizes  and  types.  New 
Model  B  has  greater  adaptability 
to  plows  with  limited  clearance. 

Coulter  specialists  for  15  years; 
also  manufacturers  of  Lantz  Sickle 
Grinders  and  Flexible-Grapple  Hay 

Cross-over  Forks.  Write  for  descriptioe  folders 
Scissor  Action  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  CB-1 11,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


New 
Model  B 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  ?,coUsC 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder,  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  flame  torch  welds  %" 
metal  —  brazes  up  to  Vs”  or 
money  back.  Also  solders  and 
cuts,  $10.40  plus  50c  postage. 
“Little  Marvel”  without  flame  torch  $6.45. 

On  C.O.D.  postage  extra,  Va”  Heavy  duty 
transformer  welder  $18.95.  F.O.B.  All 
welders  complete  with  everything  —  ready 
to  plug  in. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


$545 

complete 


You  will  be  amazed  how 
quickly  and  easily  all 
trees  —  Maple,  Beech, 
Locust,  Willow,  Syca¬ 
more,  Oak,  Spruce,  Hem¬ 
lock,  fruit  trees,  brush, 
etc.  are  removed  — 
ROOTS  AND  ALL  with 
the  Johnson  GRUBBING 
TONGS.  Beats  bulldoz¬ 
ing  and  log  chains.  Just 
place  the  TONGS  around 
the  growth,  hook  on 
tractor  or  team  —  and 
pull.  TONGS  cannot 
freeze  or  slip  —  won’t 
wear  out  —  require  no 
maintenance.  Heavy 
steel  construction.  Over 
IbO.OOO  in  use. 


PERFORMANCE  IS  GUARANTEED! 
ORDER  THESE  TONGS  ON  30  DAY  TRIAL 


DP  Dff  MFfi  m  329'D  MADISON  AVE. 
KC-BU  MHj.  V.U.  NEW  york  17,  N.  Y. 

Ship  □  Model  52  $9.85  *a. 

(For  Trees  up  to  5"  $1.25  P.P.  &  Ins. 

diameter.  Wt.  19  lbs.)  West  of  Miss.  $1.75 
□  Model  121  $19.75ea. 

(Trees  up  to  12”  base  Shipped 

diameter.  Wt.  36  lbs.)  Express  Collect 
It  is  understood  I  may  return  these  TONGS 
within  30idays-  if  performance  is  unsotit- 
tory  and  receive  full  price  refund. 

Enclosed:  _ Check  _ M.O. 


.Send  C.O.D. 


.Folder 


NAME. . 

ADDRESS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


There's  a  SIZE  for  vour  farm 

FIVE  rugged,  all-purpose  cullers  in  60", 
SO",  114"  widths  —  standard  and  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  models.  They  cut,  shred, 
and  mulch  for  stalk  cutting,  pasture 
mowing,  clearing  land,  or  shredding 
cover  crops!  Adjust  to  14"  height.  Adds 
speed  to  every  farming  operation! 


•  Any  power  loke-offl 

•  Heavy  safety  shield) 

•  Triple  V-belt  drivel 

•  All  Timken  bearings! 


See  it  at  your  dealers,  or  write 

WOOD  BROS.  MFG.CO.  0,£un0oV 


PLOW  C/eaner,  faster 

with  a 


Single  blade  gives 
combined  cutter-joint¬ 
er  action;  cuts  vicious¬ 
ly,  covers  cleanly. 
Banishes  corn  borers. 
Can’t  swivel  and  plug, 
even  in  rough  going. 
Heavy  duty  construc¬ 
tion.  Main  parts  drop- 
forged.  Timken  bear¬ 
ings.  Finest  steel  blade. 


FRANK 

Low  -  Recording  Tractor 


SPEEDOMETER 

Vital  tor  accurate 
seeding,  spraying 
!  Shows  speeds  to  10 

'  MPH.  miles  traveled 

i  in  lOths  and  lOOths. 

Fits  any  wheeled 
•  tractor. 

See  your  dealer.  For 
literature  write 
1  Dept.  82. 


A  practical  addition  to  your  farm  or  home. 
Casts  less  than  buildings  of  usual  construc¬ 
tions.  Made  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Size  10  by  I  i  ft.  ready  to  go 
an  your  foundation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to  green¬ 
houses  from  $175.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  farm.  Automatic  heat  and  ventilation 
available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  F-91. 

HEW  BOOK  — How  to  Grow  RAKE  Greenhouse 
Plants.  260  Flowering  varieties.  Postpaid  $4.00 


LORO  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PtAINES  ILL. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  inGermany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
cantor  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RBN-53 
-331  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  „ 


The  quilled  porcupine,  locally 
known  hedgehog,  is  an  old  time  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Adirondacks.  Science  may 
someday  find  a  place  for  the  porcu¬ 
pine,  but  until  such  time  we  must 
class  him  as  unwanted,  destructive 
to  timber  and  a  menace  to  hunting 
dogs.  Large  families  sometimes  live 
together  for  years  within  the  same 
rock  caves  and  ledges.  They  eat  bark 
twigs  and  shoots  of  saplings,  and  are 
particularly  fond  of  hemlock  during 
the  Winter.  Post  mortems  of  many 
specimens  indicate  that  only  one 
young  is  born  during  a  season,  a 
little  creature  well  covered  with 
quills,  even  before  birth,  -which 
harden  as  soon  as  he  is  born  and  be¬ 
comes  di'y- 

The  porcupine  does  not  throw  his 
quills  as  is  often  thought,  but  instead 
strikes  severe  blows  with  his  tail 
which  is  quilled  to  the  tip,  filling  his 
victim  with  spines  which  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  dig  into  the  flesh. 
These  animals  have  no  natural 
enemies  except  the  fisher,  and  some¬ 
times  the  bear.  Consequently,  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  are  born  live  out 
their  natural  life  span;  a  few  are 
killed  on  highways  by  cars.  Porcu¬ 
pines  stand  all  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold  and  can  carry  off  plenty  of 
lead,  going  long  distances  after 
being  shot  through  by  high  powered 
rifles'.  The  most  tenacious  to  life  of 
all  our  Adirondack  animals,  they  are 
particularily  fond  of  salt.  Often  they 
quickly  reduce  the  underpinning  of 
camps  and  cottages  closed  during 
the  Winter,  and  sometimes  ruin  the 
tires  on  parked  automobiles.  Even 
when  their  natural  food  is  supplied, 
they  do  not  long  survive  in  captivity. 

Bobcats,  Foxes  and  Coyotes 

The  bobcats  are  practically  new 
comers  here,  but  already  they  are 
well  distributed  over  all  the  North¬ 
ern  New  York  counties.  These  cats 
have  no  economic  value  and  are 
killers  of  all  small  game  and  song¬ 
birds,  destroying  great  numbers  of 
bird’s  nests  during  the  Spring;- they 
are  expert  climbers  and  readily  spot 
nests  far  aboveground.  Bobcats  kill 
many  fawns,  even  larger  deer  some¬ 
times  falling  before  them.  Their 
young  number  two  to  four  born  in 
May.  Like  all  the  cat  family,  they 
are  highly  polygamous  and  fight  all 
through  the  mating  season. 

Both  red  and  gray  foxes  are  well 
distributed  over  the  Adirondacks. 
Foxes  also  have  cycles;  they  may 
speedily  eliminate  themselves  when 
becoming  overabundant  in  a  given 
section.  Both  often  become  rabid,  and 
thus  are  dangerous  to  both  humans 
and  livestock.  A  fox  should  never  be 
skinned  without  using  rubber  gloves. 

Lastly  on  our  wild  list  comes  the 
plains  coyote.  My  previous  notes  on 
these  animals  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  (Dec.  2.  1950)  tell,  much 

about  them.  In  1936,  the  first  of  the 
coyote  vanguard  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Warren  County.  Because  of 
their  varying  types  and  colors  it  was 
believed  they  were  hybrid's  or  crosses 
with  domestic  dogs.  Those  now  being 
taken,  however,  in  a  wide  area  of 
the  Adirondacks  are  undoubtedly  the 
true  plains  coyote,  thought  to  have 
come  in  across  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Wild  animal  stories  multiply  and 
the  creatures  themselves  appear  to 
grow  larger  with  each  telling.  Con¬ 
tinued  reports  say  that  timber 
wolves  are  again  among  us,  that 
panthers  have  been  seen  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  that  the 
lynx,  once  common  here  but  con¬ 
sidered  extinct,  has  reappeared,  and 
that  a  bull  moose  last  year  spent  a 
night  at  the  Troy  Golf  Club.  Yes, 
there  was  a  real  live  moose  in  that 
area,  driven  down  across  the  border 
by  raging  forest  fires  last  season. 
The  Canada  lynx  is  a  visitor  here 
at  this  time,  but  there  is  still  no  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  either  timber 
wolves  or  panthers  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks,  nor  has  there  been  one,  since 
the  late  ’80s. 


V/iu-a 


February  Farm 


COLD-WEATHER  TIPS 
on  fuel-handling 

Always  fill  your  tractor’s  fuel  tank  at 
the  end  of  each  day’s  run,  to  guard 
against  the  condensation  of  moisture 
that  occurs  in  partially  full  tanks.  Strain 
fuel  through  a  chamois;  not  through 
cloth  (cloth  means  lint). 

When  filling  a  fuel  tank  from  drums, 
do  not  agitate  the  drums.  You’d  be 
stirring  up  moisture  and  sediment  in 
the  bottom  of  the  drum.  Always  allow 
about  four  inches  of  fuel  to  remain  in 
bottom  of  drum  to  prevent  pumping 
into  the  fuel  tank  any  water  which 
may  have  accumulated  in  the  drum. 


How  good  are  you  as  a 
“trouble  shooter”? 

When  your  tractor 
won’t  start,  or  lacks 
pep — when  it  shows 
faulty  ignition,  or  excessive  fuel  con¬ 
sumption — do  you  know  the  reasons? 
You’ll  find  ’em  all  in  the  “trouble¬ 
shooting”  section  of  the  Gulf  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 


DOES  OIL  EVER 
WEAR  OUT? 


For  your  free  copy  of  this  highly  in¬ 
formative  book,  just  drop  a  post-card 
request  to:  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room 
1509,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Here  are  the  facts :  Oil  does  not  “wear 
out”— but  it  does  become  contami¬ 
nated,  especially  in  short-run,  cold- 
weather  operation.  That’s  why  it’s  so 
important  to  use  Gulfpride  H.D.,  the 
high  detergency  oil — and  always 
change  it  at  regular  intervals. 

Gulfpride  H.D.  protects  against  cor¬ 
rosion  and  rust,  and  against  sludge 
deposits — evils  that  are  at  their  worst 
in  winter.  It  guards  against  plugging 
of  piston  rings  and  clogging  of  oil 
screens  and  reduces  oil  consumption 
over  the  life  of  the  engine. 


For  the  ladies 
—a  real  work-saver! 

For  faster,  smoother  ironing — just 
touch  the  iron  first  to  Gulfwax  (paraf¬ 
fin).  Use  Gulfwax,  too,  on  sticky  doors 
and  drawers.  And  line  the  pail  of  your 
“step-on”  garbage  can  with  a  coating 
of  melted  Gulfwax — see  how  it  retards 
rust  formation  and  simplifies  cleaning. 


1—  Gulfpride  H.D.,  the  high  detergency  motor  oil. 

2—  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  the 
expense  and  bother  of  handling  from  five  to  seven 
separate  greases.  3 — Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lu¬ 
bricant,  for  all  conventional  transmissions  and  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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SPRING  application 

get  plenty 


You  can  get  bigger  yields,  finer  quality 
crops  and  a  more  satisfactory  profit  by 
using  a  generous  amount  of  fertilizer 
for  spring  application. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses 
and  other  spring  crops  respond  well  to 
heavy  applications  of  plant  foods.  The 
extra  cost  of  using  enough  fertilizer 
is  a  small  investment  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  big  profit  from  increased  yields. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  both  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  quality  fertilizer  you  will 
need,  see  your  fertilizer  dealer  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZERS 
FOR  SATISFACTION 
AT  HARVEST  TIME 


It  pays  to  be  sure  that  the  big 
red  International  Fertilizer  sign 
is  on  the  bags  of  fertilizer  you  buy. 
For  this  is  a  sign  of  quality  and  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  goods  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  in  the  fertilizer  bag.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  depended  on  these  quality 
plant  foods  for  more  than  forty  years. 
You  can  depend  on  them  today  for  the 
correct  balance  of  plant  food  nutrients 
you  need  for  each  individual  crop  and 
for  the  mechanical  condition  that  will 
save  you  time  and  trouble  in  the  field. 
Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  is 
ready  now  to  arrange  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  goods  you  need  in  all 
recommended  grades.  See  him  soon. 


plom  food  division,  INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 

District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing 
Plants  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts  and 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


AUTOMATIC  LAND  LEVELER 
AND  HYDRAULIC  SCRAPER 


For  all  On  The  Farm  '  Leveling  and  Dirt  creased  yields.  Exclusive  feature  all 

Moving.  Smooths  and  levels  land  for  effN  models-wheels  control  the  blade 

cient  irrigation.  Fills  gullies,  pot  holes  for  to  cut  off  high  places  and  fill  in  low 
perfect  surface  drainage.  Makes  superior  areas  AUTOMATICALLY, 
seed  beds,  for  better  stands  and  in- 

Mechanical  Models 

for  Two  Plow  and 
Three  Plow  Tractors 

Springtooth  attachment  available  for 
hydraulic  and  mechanical  models.  Level 
and  harrow  in  the  same  operation. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


The  new  broom  hit  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  dramatic 
suddenness  last  month,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson'  in  his  first 
days  in  office  completely  reorganized 
the  sprawling  collection  of  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Calling  the  Depart¬ 
ment  a  “huge  bureaucracy  of  20 
agencies,”  Benson  grouped  the  vari¬ 
ous  farm  activities  into  even  fewer 
sections  than  was  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Reorganization. 

Benson  grouped  all  activities  im¬ 
portant  to  farmers  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  a  commodity  marketing  and 
adjustment  group;  an  agricultural 
credit  group  and  a  research,  exten¬ 
sion  and  land-use  group.  Aside  from 
these  there  will  be  a  departmental  I 
administration  group  and  an  inde- 1 
pendent  solicitor’s  office.  The  solici¬ 
tor’s  office  will  continue  to  take  care 
of  legal  problems  which  arise,  in¬ 
cluding  delving  into  the  full  meaning 
of  Congressional  farm  legislation  for 
the  Department.  The  administration 
group  will  include  hearing  examin¬ 
ers,  the  office  which  handles  public 
information,  the  office  which  draws 
up  the  Department’s  budget  and 
other  such  agencies. 

As  forecast  by  this  column  some 
time  ago,  the  agricultural  conser¬ 
vation  program  is  taken  away  from 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration.  ACP,  which  involves 
payments  to  farmers  covering  part 
of  the  cost  of  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  carried  out  on  their  farms,  goes 
into  the  research,  extension  and 
land-use  group.  At  the  moment,  it  is 
there  side  by  side  with  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  the  program 
which  provides  technical  advice  but 
no  payments  to  farmers.  Benson  said 
that  PMA  forces  would  be  used  tem¬ 
porarily  for  the  ACP  program,  but 
he  left  little  doubt  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  no  more  than  tempo¬ 
rary.  Both  Soil  Conservation  and 
Agricultural  Conservation  will  re¬ 
port  to  the  head  of  the  research,  ex¬ 
tension  and  land-use  group,  assistant 
secretary  of  agriculture  J.  Earl  Coke. 
There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the 
two  services  will  be  integrated. 

The  commodity  marketing  and  ad¬ 
justment  group  will  be  under 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatior/presi- 
dent  John  H.  Davis,  and  will  em¬ 
body.  CCC,  Commodity  Exchange, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  and  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing. 

Some  observers  have  seen  in  the 
shakeup  a  breaking-down  of  PMA, 
but  the  actual  fact  is  that  the  entire 
Department  has  been  re-grouped. 
The  names  are  different,  but  the 
functions  are  all  still  there. 

The  most  significant  change  is  the 
virtual  merging  of  the  two  conser¬ 
vation  programs,  and  it  appears 
quite  likely  that  the  next  step  will  be 
cutting  down  on  the  program  of  con¬ 
servation  payments  to  farmers. 

Benson,  himself,  in  his  original  ex¬ 
planation,  emphasized  that  the 
changes  are  only  a  beginning  with¬ 
out  too  much  significance  in  them¬ 
selves.  He  said,  “all  the  re-grouped 
agencies  retain  their  present  struc¬ 
ture  with  *the  exception  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  program.  .  . 
what  we  intend  is  a  gradual  stream¬ 
lining  of  the  Department’s  services 


AMAZING  COMFORT  WITH  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER 

H»*.  In  U  S.  Pat.  Off.  <A  Plpvr  Brace  Product) 

for  MIN,  WOMEN  ond  CHILDREN 


F»t  No 
2606551 


Double  $495 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


K sEron g,  lorm-f ittmg  washablesupporSaekTac- 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 

wT  n0ft’  pad‘  No  s‘eel  or  lea  the? 

bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  give 
both  tixe  and  tide  when  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s.  v  V  y 

OVER  500,000  SATISFIED  USERS  2 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— Money-back  Guarantee 
Delay  may  be  eerfoue-ORDER  TODAY I 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

„  DEPT.  RY-2 

811  WYANDOTTE,  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 

PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching- 
bleeding-  or  protruding-  piles,  react 
^report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  P  r  e  p  a  r  a- 
_  tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 

PPCP  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
rj'CC.  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free, 
bend  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY- 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48K2,  Marshal,  Mich. 


•  NEW  culling  power 
f§§  •  NEW  easy  handling 
HP  •  NEW  high  performance 

•  NEW  all-around  dependability 


ft 

; 


LOMBARD, 


I  DEALER  OPPORTUNITY  J 
'  202  MAIN  ST., 

ASHLAND,  MASS. 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 


Curtis  &  Fifth  •  Dept.  L 32*  Denver  4,  Colorado 


Obviously,  then,  changes  which 
might  affect  USDA  services  (other 
than  the  ACP  program)  are  yet  to 
come.  That  they  will  come  is  certain. 
The  new  secretary  is  determined  on 
that  streamlining  of  which  he  speaks. 

Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.  D.)  has 
joined  with  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(D.,  La.)  to  intrdouce  a  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  95  per  cent  of  parity  on  the 
basics  through  1954.  Young  had  al¬ 
ready  introduced  with  Sen.  Richard 
Russell  (D.,  Ga.)  a  bill  continuing  90 
per  cent  of  parity  through  1957.  On 
his  own  hook,  he  had  introduced  a 
bill  adding  barley,  oats,  soybeans  and 
grain  sorghums  to  the  list  of  commo¬ 
dities  to  which  90  per  cent  of  parity 
is  guaranteed.  Young  is  the  most 
active,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
only  one,  of  the  legislators  pushing 
for  high,  rigid  price  supports  now. 

Since  90  per  cent  of  parity  is  al¬ 
ready  law  for  the  basics  through 


VIKING 

SUBURBANITE 
Garden  Tractor 
and  Power  Mower 


PATENTED 

Engine -In -Wheel 

CONSTRUCTION 

A  practical,  low  priced  One  Cultivates 
Wheel  Garden  Tractor  and  Narrowest 
Power  Mower.  Well  adapted  Rowe 
to  close  cultivating  in  narrow  nows, 
rows.  Ideal  for  Mowing  hay,  weeds  and 
lawns  around  fences,  trees  and  buildings. 

Has  many  other  uses  for  the  Suburban 
and  Country  Home  owner. 

Single  Wheel  with  built-in-engine  gives 
excellent  balance  and  unbelievable  ease 
in  handling. 

Also  complete  line  of  two  wheel  models 
designed  for  a  wide  range  of  tasks  under 
varying  conditions. 

LOW  PRICES  EASY  TERMS 

Write  Today:  CATALOG  FREE 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1067  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


NEWS  OF  THIS 

AMAZING  P10W  POINT 
IS  SWEEPING  THE  U.S.A. 

Rigorous  tests  show  the  Manzel  Plow  Point  SIOR- 
LIFE  outwears  all  others  4  to  1  (even  surviving  as 
many  as  12  ordinary  points).  Made  of  a  speoial  new 
alloy  of  extremely  tough  materials.  Exclusive  design, 
tends  to  self-sharpen  during  use.  Costs  only  $2.00. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  yet  handle  “MOB-LIFE" 
Points  .... 

write  MANZEL 

DIVISION  OF  FRONTIER  INDUSTRIES,  INC., 
241  BABCOCK  ST.,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Farm,  Automotive,  and  Industrial 
Equipment  Since  1898. 

Without  obligation,  write  fox 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0- 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


PATENTS 


Can’t 

Harm 

Pets 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar¬ 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 

HAVAHA^T75~F-£wJier"st76sshIi^7N?Y.“ 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


la  4  f#  i  I  f*  8  1 11% 

New,  simplified 
construction  provides 
added  strength  and 
stability  for  greater 
operating  safety. 

m 


mm 


NOW! 

Steel  Roller 
Drive  Chain. 


Sealed, 

Self-Aligning, 

Pre-luhricated 

Bearings. 


•t/ml.  Jumbo  Folder  Describes 
4  Sizes  ...  1 1  Models 


SMOKER  FARM  ElEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

I'm  interested  in  Smoker  Elevators  and  other  hay  mak¬ 
ing  machinery.  Please  send  literature. 


Name:_ 


P.  O _ 

R.  F.  D  _ 


.STATE.. 


WITH  YETTER  DISC  COULTER- JOINTERS 


R°lling  and  cutting  ahead  of  the 

pulls  up  to  40( 

.  .  .  finish  S  ac 

(Zieottvi 


mold- 

boards.  they  reduce  dirt  friction  . . .  plow 
pulls  up  to  40%  easier.  You  can  plow  in  1  gear  higher 
finish  5  acres  itf 4-acre  time! 

They  cut  and  cover  trash,  wet  or  dry, 
with  natural  slicing  action.  Deflector 
insures  complete  covering.  SINGLE  BLADE — no  second 
blade  to  waste  power! 

/fjtA  a  A  ¥  They  put  more  of  your  trac- 

/Tt  tor's  power  to  work  .  .  . 

reduce  power  loss  and  fuel  bills.  Cleaner  plowing  cuts 
crop  loss  from  borers  .  .  .  gives  bigger  yields. -WRITE 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


The  NEW  YETTER 

LOW  COST  MOWER 


Handiest  tool  on  the  farm! 
Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and 
grass.  Adjustable  depth  .  .  . 
powerful  engine.  Only  S139.S0 
(plus  freight).  WRITE. 


YETTER  CULTIGUARDS 


Cut  cultivating  time  in  half!  Elimi¬ 
nate  troublesome  half-sweeps  and 
tenders  .  .  .  give  better  vision  far 
closer  cultivation  and  more  protec¬ 
tion  for  young  plants.  WRITE. 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER 


Keeps  front  tractor  wheels 
r<  iing  when  it*s  wet  and  mud- 
(-v  .  .  makes  your  tractor 

S:it°r  and  easier  to  steer.  Com- 
^Jt'ilyjadjustaWe.  Easy  to  install 

VETTER  MFG.  CO.,  312  Main  St.}  Colchester;  III. 


'GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


Ax, / 


SAVFt  I  A  9 A!)  —  t'T<>  nien  can  Prun0 

,  ,  .  IMBUH  (aster  and  easier  than 

ft.  >« 0  -men  "'^h  hand  primers.  Pays  for 
in  labor  savings  first  season, 
taref  uiiy  made  of  best  materials  for 
8>  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Past  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
fiead.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
nimbs  Up  to  iy4"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 

•  Light  Weight. 

"'rite  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer's  Name. 

j°HN  L.  BACON  CORP.,,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

T~—  ATTENTION,  FARMERS!  GLOVES!  - 

nay  direct  from  factory  and  save.  White  canvas 
eovts  with  blue  knitwrist  cuffs.  One  dozen,  $2.88; 
cneck  or  money  order,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
!“?■  KEYSTONE  GLOVE  COMPANY. 

g'8  CENTENNIAL  AVE„  HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Ta^ttitute  G|ass-  Easy  to  install.  Cut  with  scissors. 
tv?,, .  0,1  frame.  Wire  Reinforced.  Cellulose  coated, 
"rite  for  samples.  Peerless  Mfg.  Co.  Reading,  Pa, 
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1954,  it  might  be  assumed  that  such 
activity  would  be  held  off  until  next 
year.  But  these  bills  and  others  like 
them,  as  well  as  many  moves  not 
So  near  the  surface,  are  all  aimed  at 
the  new  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Thus  we  are  now  in  the  first  stages 
of  a  determined  campaign  by  legis¬ 
lators  favorable  to  high  level  sup¬ 
ports.  The  campaign  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  putting  so  much  pressure  on 
Benson  that  he  will  move  over  into 
the  high  price  support  camp. 

H i  $  H:  $  $ 

Probably  the  biggest  news  in  the 
appointments  last  month  of  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committee 
members  was  the  added  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  South  and  East. 

Appointment  of  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams  (R.,  Del.)  to  the  Senate 
group  has  a  double  significance.  He 
is  the  investigating  Senator  who 
turned  up  the  charges  against  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  connection  with  the  PMA’s 
grain  storage  program.  Williams  re¬ 
fused  point-blank  to  answer  any 
questions  about  whether  he  intends 
any  new  investigations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  would  not  answer  any 
questions  at  all.  His  past  record  af¬ 
fords  more  than  a  slight  clue  as  to 
his  probably  position  on  farm  mat¬ 
ters.  He  has  authored  bills  to  make 
the  flexible  part  of  the  price  support 
law  immediately,  thus  killing  the 
temporary  90  per  cent  of  parity,  and 
bills  to  bring  into  immediate  effect 
the  modernized  parity  which  is 
somewhat  lower  for  grains.  Williams 
has  held  high  grain  price  supports 
to  be  unfair  to  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers. 

A  second  new  Republican  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  group  will  give 
potato  growers  representation  on  the 
committee  —  Sen.  Herman  Walker, 
Idaho,  who  has  long  been  critical  of 
the  workings  of  potato  marketing 
agreements.  Maine  potato  growers 
were  represented  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  and  wiil  be  represented  in  this 
on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
by  Rep.  Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  Maine 
Republican  and  a  spud  grower  him¬ 
self. 

The  third  new  member  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  the  G.  O.  P. 
side  is  Sen.  Andrew  Schoeppel  (R., 
Kans.),  who  has  also  been  in  favor 
of  flexible  price  supports.  Only  new 
Democrat  is  Sen.  Earle  C.  Clements, 
from  the  Kentucky  tobacco  State, 
and  thought  to  be  favorable  to  rigid, 
high-level  price  supports. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  been  enlarged  from  last  year’s 
13  members  to  15  this  year.  Last 
year  it  was  seven  Democrats  and 
six  Republicans.  In  this  Congress  it 
will  be  eight  Republicans  and  seven 
Democrats. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  be¬ 
comes  chairman.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  Controversial  Aiken  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  which  were  replaced  by  the 
almost-the-same  Anderson  flexible 
supports.  Aiken  and  Sen.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.)  work  closely 
together  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  attempts  at 
further  extension  of  90  per  cent  of 
parity  price  props. 

On  the  House  side,  with  a  much 
larger  membership,  changes  are  less 
notable,  but  here  the  gains  for  South 
and  East  are  most  pronounced.  On 
the  Senate  group  it  was  one  new 
Easterner  and  one  new  Southerner. 
On  the  House  Committee,  the  five 
new  Republican  members  are  Reps. 
James  S.  Golden  (Ky.)  William  R. 
Williams,  (N.  Y.) ;  Karl  C.  King, 
(Pa.);  Robert  Harrison,  (Nebr.);  and 
William  Wampler,  (Va.).  No  new 
Democrats  have  been  named,  but 
three  lower-seniority  congressmen 
are  off  the  list  so  that  the  new  align¬ 
ment  is  16  Republicans  to  14  Demo¬ 
crats,  compared  to  17-13  in  favor  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  last  Congress. 
Two  southern  Republicans  and  two 
easterners  outweigh  the  one  mid- 
westerner  named  to  the  committee, 
but  overall  the  committee  shows  a 
strong  southern-midw^stern  flavor. 

High  price  support  advocate  Rep. 
Clifford  Hope  (R.,  Kans.)  becomes 
chairman,  as  he  was  in  the  80th 
Congress.  The  late  Sen.  Arthur 
Capper  (R.,  Kans.)  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commitee  during  the  80th 
Congress,  but  in  actual  practice  due 
to  his  age  he  delegated  all  of  his 
duties  to  Sen.  Aiken. 

Harry  Lando 
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BAL'PAK  Bearing 

the  new 
Never-Grease"mounted  disc 


£ 


NOW  —  for  WD  and  CA  Tractors  —  comes  a  new  FREE- 
SWING  mounted  disc  harrow  with  sealed-in  ball  bearings 
that  never  need  greasing! 

Heavy  grease  —  forced  in  under  pressure  —  serves  as 
a  permanent  seal  against  dust  and  dirt.  A  thinner  grease 
lubricates  the  bearings.  They  are  packed  for  life. 

WD  and  CA  hydraulic  system  lifts  harrow  clear  for 
transport  or  crossing  grassed  waterways.  Single,  low  for¬ 
ward  hitchpoint  helps  steering  and  allows  disc  to  go  where 
led.  It’s  FREE-SWING.  Free-rolling  bearings  save  power 
and  help  give  good  penetration  with  minimum  weight. 

Find  out  how  good  a  mounted  disc  harrow  can  be.  Try 
the  new  Allis-Chalmers  mounted  disc  on  your  farm. 


Sizes:  5V2,  6V2,  7,  and  8-foot. 


More  production  .  .  . 
without  more  land 

Myers  Power  Sprayers  help  your  land  produce  to  full 
capacity  by  controlling  insects,  fungi,  weeds  and  brush 
that  eat  up  so  much  of  your  productive  acreage.  They 
allow  livestock  to  gain  or  produce  to  full,  capacity  by 
controlling  diseases  and  parasites.  At  small  cost,  Myers 
Power  Sprayers  add  acres  of  extra  production  without 
your  having  to  invest  in  more  land. 

Occasional  spraying  no  longer  fills  the  bill.  Insects,  weeds,  blights,  parasites 
and  other  pests  wait  on  no  man.  There’s  only  one  right  time  to  hit  each  one 
of  them  —  and  that  time  is  short.  Over  100  models  of  Myers  Power  Sprayers 
give  you  complete  choice  of  size,  capacity  and  type.  Your  Myers  Power  Sprayer 
dealer  will  be  happy  to  show  you  why  spraying  is  today  as  important  as  plow¬ 
ing  or  cultivating.  Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog. 


MORE  BUYERS  BUY  MYERS 
for  low-cost  pest  control 


The  F.  E.  Myers 
&  Sro.  Co., 
272  Fourth  St., 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Send  free  Power  Sprayer  Catalog 


Name _ 

T  own _ State 

County _ R.F.D. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  .c  cnis  wiper  r  oacfeea  bv  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  ana  admit  uie  advertising  of 
>■'  hame  house:-  only.  But  to  make  douDiy  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
•esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Poultry  Outlook 

\K7  ITH  the  modern  methods  of  production, 
*  *  most  poultrymen  are  able  to  step  up 
their  available  supply  very  quickly,  and  thus 
capitalize  on  the  situation  when  signs  point 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  market.  At  the 
present  time  the  anticipated  profits  during 
1953  from  the  rearing  of  meat  chickens  or 
turkeys  do  not  loom  very  large.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  one  should  neces¬ 
sarily  curtail  production;  but  rather  would 
it  be  unwise  to  indulge  in  extensive  expan¬ 
sion.  The  year  just  past  was  not  as  good  as 
1951,  and  this  may  have  the  effect  of  naturally 
curtailing  some  production,  particularly 
among  the  more  inefficient  producers.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  were  reasonably  satis¬ 
fied  with  1952  results  should  be  able  to  antici-^. 
pate  just  as  good  results  in  1953,  perhaps  even 
better.  Government  reports,  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation  from  other  agencies,  predict  continued 
industrial  activity  for  most  of  the  coming  year 
and,  if  this  takes  place,  prices  for  chickens 
and  turkeys  should  hold  their  own.  Feed 
supplies  are  abundant  and  there  is  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  any  drastic  change  in  feed  prices. 

When  it  comes  to  the  outlook  for  the  egg 
producer,  the  picture  is  more  promising  be¬ 
cause  there  are  fewer  layers  on  farms  now 
than  a  year  ago.  The  man  who  raised  his 
usual  number  of  pullets  last  season  should 
profit  from  that  risk  during  the  next  eight 
or  10  months.  When  he  started  those  chicks, 
the  situation  was  not  good  and  many  farmers 
cut  back  on  their  chick  orders.  The  resulting 
decrease  in  layers  now  on  farms  gives  every 
promise  of  strengthening  egg  prices  for  1953. 
As  with  meat  chickens  and  turkeys,  1952  was 
not  as  good  as  1951  for  the  egg  producer,  but 
1953  should  show  improvement.  However,  for 
the  egg  farmer  who  cut  back  in  his  1952  sea¬ 
son,  this  expected  improvement  will  be  of 
little  benefit  except  to  remind  him  to  rear  as 
usual  hereafter,  regardless  of  spring  prices. 
Some  early  pullet  chicks  will  help  out  those 
who  do  not  have  their  full  quota  of  pullets 
right  now.  In  fact,  most  anyone  would  be  well 
advised  to  get  some  extra  numbers  of  early- 
hatched  chicks  during  February  or  early 
March.  Pullets  from  these  chicks  will  then 
start  laying  when  egg  prices,  by  all  present 
standards,  will  be  better  than  they  were  last 
Summer  and  Fall.  , 


Trouble  With  the  Truck  Tax 

BASED  on  all  indications  to  date,  New  York 
farmers  will  do  well  to  hold  off  on  buy¬ 
ing  their  1953  truck  licenses  until  the  end  of 
this  month.  By  that  time,  the  situation  should 
be  clearer,  and  the  rates  lower. 

Prior  to  1952,  a  truck  license  fee  cost  80 
cents  a  hundredweight,  based  on  the  unladen 
weight  of  the  truck.  The  rate  was  changed  by 
the  weight-distance  tax  law,  which  became 
effective  February  1,  1952,  to  50  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  gross  laden  weight,  as  de¬ 
clared  by  the  truck  owner.  A  few  months  ago 


the  Tax  Department  set  up  its  own  standards 
of  determining  laden  weight  capacity,  instead 
of  accepting  an  owner’s  statement.  Quite 
properly,  farmers  protested,  claiming  that, 
since  farm  trucks  were  rarely  loaded  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  license  fee  should  be  based  on  the 
actual  weight  to  be  carried  by  the  particular 
truck  during  the  registration  period. 

The  first  step  toward  correcting  tnis  in¬ 
equity  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  last 
month,  when,  acting  on  Governor  Dewey’s 
recommendation,  it  passed  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  George  T.  Manning  (Monroe 
County)  and  Assemblyman  Harry  J.  Tifft 
(Chemung  County),  reducing  the  rate  from  50 
cents  to  35  cents  per  hundredweight. 

However,  the  legislative  committee,  which 
sponsored  the  original  weight-distance  tax 
two  years  ago,  plans  a  further  truck  tax 
change  before  March  1  and  another  bill  was 
therefore  passed  extending  the  time  to  renew 
licenses  until  March  1.  The  committee  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Tax  Department’s  arbitrary  ac¬ 
tion  in  setting  up  its  own  regulations  and  will 
endeavor  to  clarify  the  law  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  rate  being 
based  on  actual  contemplated  laden  weight, 
not  on  the  capacity  weight. 

Taxation  is  properly  a  legislative  function 
which  should  not  be  usurped  by  government 
agencies.  Besides,  the  committee’s  recognition 
of  the  unfair  burden  now  placed  on  farmers, 
even  at  the  reduced  35-cent  rate,  is  well  taken 
and  any  legislation  that  will  eliminate  this 
burden  will  have  the  full  support  of  all  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State. 


Why  Cooperative  Payments? 

THE  challenge  that  is  now  being  made  to 
the  legality  of  cooperative  payments  under 
New  York’s  Federal  Milk  Order  has  produced 
a  great  deal  of  activity  and  behind-the-scenes 
manipulation  by  those  who  want  them  con¬ 
tinued. 

Last  Fall,  a  committee  of  college  professors 
was  set  up  to  study  these  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments.  A  hearing  was  then  called  to  take 
testimony  on  the  question.  This  hearing  was 
held  in  Syracuse  last  month  and,  while  there 
was  considerable  testimony  by  the  committee 
members  —  all  except  one  being  in  favor  of 
continuing  these  payments,  but  on  a  reduced 
scale,  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  was  only  preliminary. 

Cooperative  payments  under  the  Federal 
Order  have,  since  1938,  been  and  still  are 
nothing  but  special  handouts  to  cooperative 
managements  for  doing  what  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  in  any  event  on  behalf  of  their 
memberships.  The  provision  for  these  pay¬ 
ments  was  inserted  in  the  original  Order  at 
the  special  insistence  of  Dairymen’s  League 
officials  who  apparently  felt  that  this  would 
be  one  way  to  subsidize  their  own  inefficient 
operations.  The  fact  that  all  producers,  League 
members  included,  would  be  the  contributors, 
was  of  no  consequence. 

The  record  of  the  past  14  years’  operation 
has  confirmed  farmers’  original  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  these  co-op.  payments.  On  an  aver¬ 
age,  $1,250,000  has  been  taken  from  pro¬ 
ducers’  milk  checks  every  year  —  over  $17,- 
000,000  in  all — and  turned  •over  to  cooperative 
management.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  this  money 
has  found  its  way  back  to  those  producers 
who  are  members  of  small  cooperatives.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  dairymen  who  belong  to  no  co¬ 
operative  nor  League  members  have  seen 
any  of  this  “ext^a”  money. 

In  practice,  therefore,  no  producer  has  been 
benefitted  to  the  extent  he  has  been  harmed. 
In  principle,  cooperative  payments  remain  as 
wrong  today  as  they  v/ere  in  1938,  and  most' 
cooperatives  throughout  the  country  recog¬ 
nize  this.  How  else  can  one  explain  the  fact 
that  out  of  approximately  40  federal  order 
markets,  there  are  36  without  cooperative 
payments  because  no  one  ever  asked  for 
them,  and  that  in  three  of  the  remaining 
four  —  New  York  alone  excepted  —  the  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  ruled  out? 

Nor  do  the  committee’s  present  recommen¬ 
dations  set  up  different  standards  that  change 
wrong  into  right.  The  services  specified  are 
those  which  management  owes  to  its  mem¬ 


bers  whether  or  not  there  is  any  federal  milk 
order  and,  since  no  cooperative  payments 
could  be  obtained  without  an  order,  why 
should  such  services  be  compensable  merely 
because  an  order  happens  to  be  in  effect? 
Actually,  a  cooperative  that  is  doing  business 
in  a  non-federal  order  market  has  much 
greater  responsibilities  to  its  members  than  a 
federal  order  cooperative. 

Too  many  people  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of  any 
type  of  farm  cooperative  is  its  ability  to  ob¬ 
tain,  through  cooperative  bargaining  and 
quantity  handling,  a  better  price  for  members’ 
products  than  if  they  marketed  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  individually.  Special  handouts  do  not 
further  these  aims  and  purposes;  they  hinder 
them.  At  the  Syracuse  hearing  last  month, 
one  of  the  committee  members  testified  as 
follows: 

“In  some  respects,  the  situation  as  to  cor 
operative  organizations  has  deteriorated 
since  the  New  York  Milk  Order  became 
effective  in.  1938.  .  .  . 

“Meanwhile,  the  membership  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association.  .  . 
has  declined  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in 
percentage  of  all  producers  whose  milk  is 
priced  by  the  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  producers  who  are 
not  members  of  any  milk  producers’  organi¬ 
zation,  or  who  are  members  of  associations 
not  equipped  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
developments  relating  to  the  order,  has  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  evident  that  many  producers 
have  come  to  rely  upon  the  order  or  upon 
government  agencies  for  services  and  pro¬ 
jection  formerly  provided  only  by  coopera¬ 
tives.” 

All  of  this  is  the  direct  result  of  paying 
somebody  for  doing  what  he  should  and  must 
do  anyway.  It  is  a  gradually  deteriorating 
process  and,  if  cooperative  payments  in  any 
form  or  amount  are  continued,  the  situation 
cannot  but  fail  to  grow  worse. 

Agriculture  heeds  strong  cooperatives,  and 
farmers  want  strong  cooperatives  which  will 
represent  them  honestly,  efficiently  and  profit¬ 
ably  in  the  marketing  of  their  products.  In  the 
milk  business  both  of  these  ends  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  subverted  if  bonus  monies  are  doled 
out  under  the  guise  of  cooperative  payments. 


Pipeline  Must  Be  Removed 

TN  our  most  recent  report  on  the  gas  pipeline 
*  situation,  published  on  this  page  in  the 
January  17  issue,  a  protest  was  voiced  against 
the  unreasonable  delay  in  obtaining  legal  re¬ 
lief  on  behalf  of  certain  property  owners  in 
Westchester  County.  This  relief  has  now  fi¬ 
nally  been  obtained. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  court  order  signed 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Gallagher,  the 
condemnation  suit  of  Algonquin  Gas  Trans¬ 
mission  Co.  is  dismissed  and  the  company  is 
compelled  to  remove  all  pipelines  installed  by 
it  on  the  properties  affected  not  later  than 
P ebruary  23.  ,In  addition,  all  damage  claims 
of  the  landowners  are  to  be  heard  before  a 
referee  later  this  month. 

As  matters  stand  now,  unless  Algonquin 
can  obtain  a  new  certificate  of  convenience 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  it  will 
be  forced  to  negotiate  separately  with  each 
individual  property  owner  on  a  fair  price  for 
an  easement.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
property  owner  is  completely  within  his  legal 
rights  in  refusing  to  grant  any  easement  at 
any  price. 

Judge  Gallagher’s  ruling  is  a  real  victory 
for  landowners  who  were  not  only  aware  of 
their  rights  in  a  case  like  this,  but  were 
equally  fearless  in  defending  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Algonquin,  following  the  typical 
pipeline  pattern,  tried  to  bulldoze  its  way 
through,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  act¬ 
ing  as  though  it  were  rendering  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  to  property  owners  by  offering  them  $1.00 
a  rod  for  easements  under  threat  of  legal 
proceedings.  They  neglected  to  explain,  first, 
that  an  owner  would  without  question  receive 
a  higher  price  in  case  there  was  a  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  second,  that  they  had  already 
paid  as  high  as  $9.00  a  foot  for  an  easement 
in  private  negotiation. 

These  tactics  by  Algonquin,  in  many  cases 
unfortunately  successful,  were  nothing  but  a 
fraud  and  a  fake,  and  the  company  is  now 
reaping  the  whirlwind  it  sowed. 
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"I  farm  205  acres  alone 


with  my  McCormicIc 

A 


says  Lovell  T.  Chase,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


“I’m  like  a  lot  of  young  farmers  who  are  operat¬ 
ing  without  hired  help,”  says  Lovell  T.  Chase. 
“I’m  farming  205  acres  alone.  About  140  acres  are  in  grain, 
row  crops  and  hay.  The  rest  is  pasture  and  woodland.  I’ve  got 


to  keep  my  equipment  profitably  busy,  my  power  costs  as  low 
as  possible,  and  my  work  on  schedule — all  at  the  same  time. 
I  really  have  to  depend  on  my  McCormick  Farmall  Super  C 
and  matching  equipment.”  Here  is  how  Mr.  Chase  does  it: 


"I  can  count  on  Super  Cfpull-power  for  plowing,  disking,  and  other 
heavy  tillage  jobs  in  the  spring.  I  can  double-disk  up  to  25  acres  a 
day  with  my  McCormick  10- A,  when  hours  count.  My  Super  C  and 


disk  harrow  combination  gives  me  smooth  seedbeds  for  seeding  wheat 
and  barley,  for  planting  peas,  corn  and  beans.  I  find  this  combination 
useful,  too,  for  going  over  alfalfa  fields,  to  break  up  the  roots.” 


"Give  me  the  Super  C  for  cultivating,  every 
time.  My  §uper  C  and  McCormick  C-2  54  cul¬ 
tivator  is  a  great  team.  I  can  cultivate  close  to 
the  plants,  get  all  the  weeds,  regulate  cultivat¬ 
ing  depth  exactly  with  Touch-Control,  turn 
fast  at  row-ends.  It’s  easy  on  gas,  too.” 


"I  can  mow  up  to  30  acres  a  day  with  my 
McCormick  mower  on  my  Super  C,  and  do  it 
when  my  alfalfa  is  just  right  for  cutting,”  says 
Lovell  Chase.  “Hay  is  important  in  carrying 
out  my  long-range  crop  rotation  and  soil  con¬ 
servation  program.” 


“My  IH  dealer  sure  takes  care  of  me  on 

parts  and  service,”  says  Lovell  Chase.  Here 
Rankin  Wiley  of  Quarry ville,  Pa.,  visits  with 
Mr.  Chase  about  his  farming  and  equipment 
problems.  “Rankin  knows  what  equipment 
to  recommend  for  my  farm.” 


If  YOUR  fa  rm  work,  like  Lovell  Chase’s,  calls 
for  one  all-purpose  tractor,  ask  your  IH  dealer 
for  a  Farmall  Super  C  demonstration  today! 


See  how  farming  with  a  Farmall  Super  C  and 
matched  McCormick  equipment  can  help  you 
be  a  more  successful  farmer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Internationa!  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors . . .  Motor 
Trucks  ...  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . ; .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old  . .  .right,  1 1  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3. months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
halves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


FREE 

$1.°°  Box  of 

UDDEROLE 

when  you  buy  the  100 
lb.  bag  of  CAF-STAR. 
(It’s  packed  right  in¬ 
side  the  bag.)  When 
cows  freshen,  use 
Udder  ole  to  massage 
badly  swollen,  caked 
udders.  This  Udderole 
treatment  may  get 
cows  in  production 
much  sooner.  Offer 
limited.  FREE  $1.00 
UDDEROLE  packed  in 
100  lb.  CAF  -  STAR 
bags  only  until  March 
1st. 


Check  your  milk  re¬ 
placement.  Is  it  fresh¬ 
ly  mixed?  Check  the 
smell  and  taste.  Is 
it  sour? 

CAF-STAR  is  made 
and  sold  in  the  East. 
Your  dealer  gets  it 
fresh  every  few  days. 
It  stays  fresh  and 
sweet  because  it’s 
made  from  sweet 
powdered  milk  (not 
whey  or  buttermilk) 
plus  vitamins,  antibio¬ 
tic  aureomycin  and 
the  best  feed  elements. 

Note  CAF-STAR  has 
more  body  when  you 
mix  it — proof  it’s  jam- 
packed  with  more 
food  value  for  your 
money. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  24,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 


My  Name  and  Address. 


a 
a 

D 

m 
a 

m. 
m 
a 

H 

j*  My  Feed  Dealer's  Name  and  Address . . . . 


The  Future  for  Pig  Hatcheries 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


pigs  are  not  in  a  strong 
healthy  condition  when 
shipped,  they  become  un¬ 
duly  fatigued;  and  very 
frequently  their  arrival 
has  not  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for,  as  is  usually 
done  with  day-old  chicks.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  pigs  may  come  into 
cold  quarters,  facing  a’  general  lack 
of ’proper  feed  and  attention.  It  is 
;  small  wonder  then  that  some  or  all 
of  the  pigs  may  come  down  with 
pneumonia  or  some  other  serious  and 
often  fatal  swine  ailment. 

Sometimes  the  pigs  are  so  weak¬ 
ened  through  shipping  that,  even 
though  they  have  been  vaccinated 
with  the  double-treatment  against  hog 
cholera,  they  nevertheless  come  down 
with  the  disease.  This  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  shipping  them  too  soon  after 
I  vaccination,  also  lack  of  suitable 
quarters  and  feed  for  them  on 
j  arrival.  When  pigs  have  been  vac- 
I  cinated  with  the  double-treatment 
|  against  hog  cholera,  they  should  not 


to  good  profits  which  a  few  have 
made  in  this  business,  some  operators, 
without  much  experience  with  hogs’ 
have  started  up  on  a  big  scale  and 
have  either  gone  out  of .  business  or 
are  now  in  the  process  of  failing. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  pig  hatchery  business  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  On  the  contrary, 
some  properly  managed  hatcheries  are 
doing  well.  The  mushroom  spread  of 
this  enterprise  simply  means  that  it 
is  experiencing  rather  severe  grow¬ 
ing  pains,  much  as  were  originally 
encountered  by  most  of  the  surviving 
artificial  breeding  organizations. 

Pig  Hatchery  Considerations 

The  possible  profits  to  be  made  in 
the  pig  hatchery  business  are  largely 
contingent  upon  the  operator’s  ability 
to  produce  considerable  numbers  of 
healthy  weanling  pigs,  to  offer  them 
at  a  lower  purchase  price  than  most 
farmers  can  raise  them.  This  is  no 
small  requirement. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  pig 


Photo.  Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

There  is  good  demand  for  thrifty  pigs  weighing  30  pounds  or  more  at 
weaning  time.  Quite  a  few  farmers  who  do  not  care  to  raise  pigs  like  to 
buy  two  or  three  weanlings  to  fatten  for  home  butchering;  others  buy  them 
to  fatten  and  sell ,  or  to  keep  for  breeding  purposes.  These  nice  Yorkshire 
'shoats,  gaining  rapidly  on  a  self-feeder,  are  owned  by  Samuel  Tolbert, 
Pine  City,  Chemung  County,  New  York . 


be  shipped  any  appreciable  ‘distance 
for  at  least  three  weeks. 

Another  handicap  and  risk  in  pur¬ 
chasing  feeder  pigs  has  been  that, 
unless  they  were  raised  under  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  they  may  be  badly 
infested  with  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  parasites.  However,  in  spite  of 
all  these  hazards,  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  good  gaining, 
healthy  feeder  pigs;  for  the  past  two 
years  the  demand  has  been  increas¬ 
ing. 

Advent  Of  The  Pig  Hatchery 

As  a  result  of  this  demand,  there 
has  developed  a  new  business  known 
as  the  pig  hatchery.  Actually,  of 
course,  it  is  not  a  hatchery  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
a  place  where  pigs  are  raised  in  com¬ 
paratively  large  numbers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  them  at  weaning  time 
These  pigs  usually  weigh  around  35 
to  40  pounds  as  weanlings.  It  is  a 
highly  specialized  business,  requir¬ 
ing  both  skill  and  experience  of  the 
operator  in  order  to  be  a  success.  Due 


hatchery  operators,  who  are  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  making  a 
success,  are  also  in  a  position  to 
fatten  and  finish  to  market  weight 
all  of  the  surplus  shoats  that  are  not 
purchased  by  farmers  and  hog 
feeders. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  only  original  source  of  weanling 
pigs  is  from  breeding  boars  to  brood 
sows  and  gilts.  To  obtain  and  keep 
a  large  number  of  healthy,  prolific 
breeding  females  and  good  transmit¬ 
ting  boars  is  in  itself  a  major  accom¬ 
plishment;  and  their  care,  breeding 
and  management  is  likewise  a  big 
undertaking. 

_  A  Co-op.  Pig  Hatchery 

One  of  the  largest  pig  hatcheries 
we  have  heard  of  is  a  co-operative 
known  as  the  Peace  River  Pig 
Hatchery  of  Edmonton,  Canada.  The 
pigs  are  all  Yorkshires;  there  are  at 
present  some  500  sows  and  gilts  in 
the  production  line.  The  price  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 


The  weanling  pig  business  has  been 
having  quite  a  boom,  with  pig  hatch¬ 
eries  in  various . parts  of  America. 
Here  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 


TUP  RTTRAT  VFW- YORKER 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIREO  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  DRUDGERY 

• 

IT  IS  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  barns.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 
WHITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA, 


8ADGER-NORTHLAND  IN C. 


Box  31,  Dept.  R,  -Kaukauna,  Wis. 


NATIONAL  SUPER-VALUE  SPECIALS 


ROTO-MATIC  ROTARY  Tlll£R 

Prepares  Soil  Without  Spading 
I  Vs  H.  P.  Briggs- &  Stratton  Engine 
Does  4  Jobs  in  Ono  Operation 
Gives  Deep,  Fast  Cultivation 


ONLY 

10950 


Send  for  our  1953  latalog  for 

these  and  other  super  voluos. 


RELIABLE  CARDEN  TRACTOR 

It/,  H.  P,  Briggs-Strotton  Engine 
Positive  2-Wheel  Drive 
400  x  8  Trattlon  Tires 
Cultivate!,  Plows,  Discs  etc. 


ONLY 

10950 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc 

14?  GREENE:  STREET  NEW  rORK  12  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  1’"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPU  75'  high;  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  ot  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  «.  4.  w 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmm  Motor  CCUpl'Pg  included. 


CO  D  O  kl  A  OINTMENT 

W  V  1^  HI  4MC41908 


For  cow’b  tcata  and  udder — minor  wounds, 
galls  of  livestock — chapped  hands — cracked 
skin.  Odorless  antiseptic  in  extra-rich  sooth¬ 
ing  Wool-fat-plua  base.  So  oood  for  the  skin! 
8-or.  can  1.00  at  dealers.  TRIAL*  SAMPLE  lOo 

Writs  today  1  ••CORONA”  BOX  17H-12  Kenton, Ohio 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  SALE 


BAY  GELDING 


Coming.  Six  years,  15-2,  sturdy  and  safe,  jumps 
four  feet  easily.  Reasonably  priced — or  will  swap  for 
somthing  about  15  bands,  suitable  for  a  10-year  old 
girl.  AVON  OLD  FARMS,  AVON,  CONN. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  January 
23,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady 
to  slightly  weaker;  demand  was 
moderate,  supplies  decreased.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter — Medium  grade  $16-17.50; 
Common  $14-15.90.  Slaughter  cows — 
Good  grade  $16-17.60;  Medium 
$14.50-16;  Cutters  $13.50-14.50; 
Heavy  Canners  $12.20-13.50;  Light 
Canners  $11-12;  Shelly  Canners 
$10.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls — 
Good  grade  $18.40-22.10;  Medium 
$17.50-19.75;  Common  $15-17.50. 

The  calf  market  held  firm.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  and  supplies 
decreased  slightly.  Prices  per  head: 
Vealers — Choice  $90-100;  Good  $74- 
90;  Medium  $63-70;  Common  and 
Culls  $47.50-60;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs. 
$22-40,  top  $47;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $15- 
21.50;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $2.00-14. 

The  hog  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  fairly  active  and 
supplies  increased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $18.10-20.30;  Heavy 
weights  $15.50-17.40;  Medium  and 
Light  Sows  $14.20-16.70;  Heavy  Sows 
$10-15;  Medium  and  Light  Boars 
$11.40-13.10;  Heavy  Boars  $7.00- 
9.90.  Shoats  $12-19.50  each;  Small 
Pigs  $2.00-9.50  each. 

December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING  PAYS! 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  January  26: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  1,438;  Calves  — 
447;  Hogs— 1,450;  Sheep— 191. 

Dry  Fed  Steers:  Prime  $29-34; 
Choice  $24-29;  Good  $21-24;  Medium 
$19-21;  Common  $17-20. 

Cows:  Choice  $16.50-17;  Good 

$15.75-16.50;  Common  and  Medium 
$12.25-15.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$12.25-15.25;  Canners  $10.25-12. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls:  Good  and  Choice 
$22-27;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $18-21;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$20-23. 

Vealers:  Good  and  Choice  $37-39; 
Medium  $22-30;  Cull  and  Common 
$8,00-15. 

Sheep:  Choice  Spi'ing  Lambs  $24- 
26;  Medium  to  Good  ^Lambs  $20-22; 
Common  Lambs  $10-15;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $3.00-9.0,0. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle:  Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $20-30;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $23-28;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $16-22;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs,  $24-26; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$17-23. 

Hogs:  Local  Lightweights  $16-18; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.  $18-19; 
Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs.  $20- 
20.50;  Good  and  Choice  200-220  lbs. 
$20-20.50;  Good  and  Choice  220-250 
lbs.  $19-19.50;  Good  and  Choice  250- 
270  lbs.  $18-18.50. 


“That  bull  convinced  me  in  just  about  two  seconds  I’* 

There  are  lots  ol  other  good  reasons, 
too,  why  it  pays  to  breed  your  herd 
the  artificial  breeding  way.  In  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont  get  all  the 
facts  from: 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528-8  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 


MARCH  12th  1953  at  the  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR 
GROUNDS.  80  HEAD  of  PERCHERONS  and 
BELGIANS.  .For  Catalog  Write  — 

C.  0.  HOUSE, _ ARCADIA.  INDIANA 

CHINCHILLAS 

ALPINE  CHINCHILLA  FARM  Offers  Registered, 
Graded  Chinchillas  Raised  on  Our  Own  Farm. 
J.  STEINER. _ MAHOPAC.  NEW  YORK 

_ GOAT8 _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tails  how.  12-month  subscription  II. DO. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

_ SWINE  _ 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

BERKSHIRE  SALE 

50  —  HEAD  BRED  GILTS  —  50 
IS  —  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  FALL  GILTS  —  18 
THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  19 
ROUTE  158,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA.,  1:0ft  P.M. 
Best  ot  Breeding,  from  litters  averaging  over  II  pigs 
per  litter.  Vaccinated  and  Blood  Tested.  If  you  can’t 
come  —  Mail  or  Phone  Bids  to  — 

WILLARD  BRITTON,  BERKSHIRE  NEWS 
%  JOHN  MALLERY,  Jr.  MERCER,  PA,  Phone  128 

—-—REG.  BOARS,  GILTS  AND  FEEDER  PIGS - 

For  Sale.  ALL  BREEDS.  For  catalog  write  — 
RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
___ _ WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK  _ 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W,  E,  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

Reg.  Tamworth,  Yorkshire,  Duroc,  Hampshire,  Spotted 

Poland  China,  Hereford  hogs.  Dorset  sheep.  Ayrshire, 
Br.  Swiss  cattle.  Everhart  Farms,  Kearneysville.W.Va. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 

Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod.  . 

$5.85  $.1244 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.... 

5.84 

.1242 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

5.07 

.1078 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op. 

5.02 

.1068 

No.  Blenheim  Corp . 

4.99 

.1061 

Sullivan  Co:  Co-op.... 

4.85 

.1031 

Bovina  Centre  Co-op.  . 

4.815 

.1024 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op 

4.815 

.1024 

Crowley’s  Milk  Prod.  Co 

4.805 

.1022 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

4.79 

.1019 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  .  .  . 

4.79 

.1019 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op... 

4.79 

.1019 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.79 

.1019 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

4.79 

.1019 

Bock  Royal  Co-op . 

4.79 

.1019 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

4.79 

.1019 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

.  4.79 

.1019 

Dairymen’s  League  .  .  . 

.  4.68 

.0997 

Fat  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.79;  Buffalo, 
$4.87,  Rochester,  $4.97. 


Sheep  Breeders  Meet 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Corriedale  Assn.,  held 
last  month  in  Canandaigua,  the  fol 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  W.  H.  Pres 
ton,  Springwater;  vice-pres.,  Patricia 
Pierce,  Lockport;  secy-treas.,  Fred 
C.  Tilton,  Holcomb.  Directors:  Ice¬ 
land  E.  Gould,  Canaseraga;  Foster 
Simmons,  Elbridge;  and  Dr.  George 
Dorney,  Pleasant  Valley. 

It  was  -reported  that  sales  of 
breeding  stock  have  been  exception 
ally  good.  Annual  dues  were  in¬ 
creased  to  $3.00  in  order  to  conduct 
a  more  extensive  advertising  and 
promotional  campaign.  The  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  $50  furnished  by  the 
American  Corriedale  Assn,  for  speci¬ 
als  at  the  1953  State  Fair,  will  be  on 
4-H  and  F.  F.  A.  classes  at  this  fair 
with  emphasis  on  ewe  lamb  and 
yearling  ewe  classes. 

f.  c.  T. 


Most  Profitable  Cows^yjjfflJ 

Big  Milkers  -  *  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Graiers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Wr>t<  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,^*. 


PROFIT  with  GUERNSEYS 


Send  for  FREE  Information  —  your9  on 

request — data-packed  28-page  “Liquid  Gold” 
booklet  about  Guernseys  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk — also  National  Guernsey 
Directory.  Buy  Guernseys  now! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

341  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Dams  have  305  day  A.  R.  records 
14,728  —  668  to  17,736  —  704. 
Also  Younger  Calves,  Both  Sex. 
Reasonable, 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  •■Polled”  Bull  Calves, 

Grand-dam's  RM  14,203 — 658;  some  older. 

O.H ENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cofaleskill,  N.Y. 

——REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties,  Others  buy  herol 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cofaleskill,  N.Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  A.  K.  t.  REG. 
Litter  championship  bloodlines,  beautifully  marked. 
L-  Royal  Stone,  R.  I,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Kennel  Rose,  N.Y. 

- A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES - - 

..  Pedigrees  Furnished 

MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER,  LACKAWAXEN,  PA. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 


EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C-  HALLINAN,  B.  F.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


r— ■.  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  — - 

COLUNETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s'££«S!'K.2r 


SHEPHERD  -  COLLIE  STOCK  PUPS  —  DANDIES 

0-  HENDRICKSON,  COBLES  KILL,  NEW  YORK 

February  7,  1953 


Poultry  Show  in  Rochester 
February  18  - 19 

For  a  number  of  years,  poultry- 
men  in  Western  New  York  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  for  a  trade  show 
and  educational  meeting  similar  to 
the  Winter  show  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  As  a  result  the 
Western  New  York  Poultry  Assn, 
was  formed  last  Fall  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  sponsoring  an 
annual  poultry  exposition  consisting 
of  a  trade  show  and  educational 
meeting.  The  association's  first  show 
will  therefore  be  held  at  Edgerton 
Park  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Febi’u- 
ary  18  -  19. 

The  trade  show  is  expected  to 
completely  fill  the  exhibit  space  and 
will  include  displays  of  just  about 
everything  used  in  the  industry  from 
egg  cartons  to  automatic  poultry 
feeders.  Educational  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  will  provide 
poultrymen  with  timely  information 
regarding  brooding  and  rearing  and 
marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Officers  of  the  association  include 
Charles  Jeffers  of  Sodus,  president; 
Wilbur  Longrod  of  Webster,  vice- 
pres.;  Frank  Rose  of  Canandaigua, 
secy.;  and  Carl  Jeerings  of  Macedon. 
exec.  secy. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Beef  Bulls  on  the  Produc¬ 

tion  Line 

By  Roy  R.  Woodward 

•  Erie  —  A  New  Spring  Bar¬ 

ley  for  the  Northeast 
By  Neal  F.  Jensen 

•  There’s  a  New  Corn  Belt 
By  Earle  W.  Gage 

•  Problems  in  the  Feed  Busi¬ 

ness 

By  R.  M.  Bethke 

•  Ketosis  in  Dairy  Cattle 
By  Dr.  L.  H.  Schultz 

•  Mud  Fever  or  Blue  Comb 

Disease  of  Turkeys 
By  Dr.  E.  H.  Peterson 

•  We  Grow  Pekin  Ducks 
By  Thomas  Foster 

•  Poultry  and  Eggs  for  the 

Farm  Table 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Carnations  for  Beauty 
By  Fred  W.  Green 

•  Is  a  Small  Home  Orchard 

Practical? 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


db  CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  VS  BEFORE  VOV  BVY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALl 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  DEEF  CATTLE 

s&wwjs 

WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  711 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. _ 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 
FORTY  HEAD  OF  STEER  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 
Home  Raised  and  Best  Quality,  Make  Your  Own 
Selection.  ZENDA  FARMS, 

CLAYTON.  N.  Y.  CLINTON  MALDOON.  Mgr. 


- POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  &  BULLS—- 

REGISTERED.  EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS, _ AID,  OHfO 

GROUP  OF  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

HERBERT  SWARTZ 

CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  3912 

— — - REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS - 

T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
LEVAN  BROS.  R,  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

~  RAMS 

We  Have  A  Limited  Number  of  Very  High  Class 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

for  sale.  These  have  been  bred  to  an  outstanding 
Iroquoiis  ram  that  has  won  championship  honors  at 
his  last  two  shows  .Write  for  full  information.  We 
must  cut  down  on  our  flock  to  make  room  for  our 
brood  mares.  If  possible  come  to  the  farm  and  make 
your  own  selection.  Q.  A.  SHAW  MC  KEAN, 
SAVIN  HILL  FARM,  SOUTH  HAMILTON,  MASS. 


Shropshire  Sheep  Dispersal:  Shrop.  sheep  bred  to  Iro¬ 
quois  Insular  L-64  who  sired  reserve  champ.  Chicag® 
International.  Everhart  Farms,  Kearnesyville,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  EWES  AND  RAMS 
Top  Ewes  from  Walker  and  Lundt  Flocks. 

LEO  R.  LA  RUE,  Route  2,  BATH,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  ~ 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
38  AR  &.  CBA  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HORNERS  RABBITRY,  MONMOUTH  BEACH  i, 
N.  J.,  offers  on  approval  foundation  quality  GIANT 
CHINCHILLAS  Pedigreed,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STRAIN 


New  Zealand  Whites.  R.  0.  P.  Production  Records, 
Show  Winners.  Write  for  Prices. 

BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY.  8RATTLEB0R0,  VT, 
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HOWj 

Save  safely,.  Sef  Jtteul 

and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  todcy!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  returns  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $61,000,000.00 


{ mxzmm] 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal 


Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  t 
Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Name  _  _ 


Address . 


Town. 


,  State . 


25 


EAR  NOISES? 


If  you  suffer  from  those 
miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard-of-Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  wonderful,  pallia¬ 
tive  relief  many  people  have 
reported  after  using  our  simple 
home  treatment.  NOTHING 
TO  WEAR.  Many  past  70  re¬ 
ported  such  relief  in  hearing 
and  ear  noises.  SEND  NOW 
FOR  PROOF  AND  30  DAYS 
TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
BEPT.  3RN-3  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  sqch  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  manv  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
End  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


A  PLEASAHT  WAY  TO... 


BALANCE  YOUR -BUDGET 


SELL  WOMEN'S  WEAR 

Dress  Fabrics — Dresses — Hosiery 
— Lingerie  in  Last  Minute  Styles 
&  Distinctive  Patterns.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values.  Good  Profits  —  Write 
Now.  MITCHELL  &  CHURCH 
Co.,  Dept.  21,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

-  •'  ■  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Sn- 
largementa  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  71*0.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

New  Relief  for  the  Misery  of 
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Send  for 
Trial 
Bottle  of 
'SORIASIN’ 
Only  50c 


Senator  Bailey  of  Maryland 
writes:  "I  have  been  afflicted 
with  rsoriasis  since  child¬ 
hood.  Soriasin  lotion  has 
wonderfully  cleared  up  the 
affected  skin.”  Based  on  a 
NEW  formula,  Soriasin 
quickly  softens  and  removes 
crusty  scales,  relieves  itching 
FIRST  with  blanching  agent 
that  goes  to  work  at  once  to 
restore  normal  skin  color.  The 
ONLY  lotion  with  pleasant 
fragrance.  Send  50c  TODAY 
for  Trial  Bottle  of  Soriaisn. 
Try  it  yourself  to  see  how 
good  it  is. 


SOUTHERN  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

Suite  9021,  1419  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C- 


Southern  Fried  Chicken. 'the  real  thing,  requires  a  plump  fryer  of  a  meat 
breed  of  bird  .  .  .  and  care  in  following  a  tried  and  true  recipe  as  given 
in  this  article  by  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Duck,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  whose 
skill  in  cooking  flavors,  and  a  sure  touch  with  food,  are  known  to  the 

Ducks’  many  friends. 


An  old  New  England  recipe  for 
making  a  rabbit  stew  was:  first 
catch  the  rabbit. 

Comparably,  with  chicken,  real 
Southern  Fried  Chicken,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  plump  fryer  of  one  of 
the  meat  breeds,  weighing  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds 
dressed.  Two  fryers  of  this  weight  is 
plenty  for  a  family  of  six.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  some  of  the  more  bony  pieces 
can  be  kept  for  stewing  later,  to  be 
served  with  either  dumplings  or 
noodles. 

The  important-  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  cutting  up  a  fryer  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  so  that  most  of  the  pieces 
will  lie  relatively  flat  in  the  pan 


when  cooking.  If  your  market  man 
doesn’t  cut  it  up,  as  explained  below, 
try  doing  it  yourself.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  and  makes  a  big  difference  in 
results  during  the  frying. 

Start  by  cutting  off  the  wings  and 
folding  back  under  the  tip.  Next  cut 
off  the  neck,  followed  in  turn  by  dis¬ 
jointing  the  drumsticks  from  the 
thighs.  Then  cut  off  the  thighs  close 
to  the  body  through  the  joint,  which 
can  be  severed  easily.  Cut  through 
the  skin  and  meat  between  the 
breast  and  the  back,  and  break  off 
the  back  piece  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  rib  section. 

Now  cut  off  the  wishbone,  leaving 
a  goodly  portion  of  meat  on  it.  The 


breast  section  should  then  be  divided 
into  three  pieces,' cutting  lengthwise 
along  the  ribs;  break  the  breast  bone 
so  that  it  will  lie  fairly  flat  in  the 
pan.  Salt  to  taste  and  let  it  stand  in 
'the  refrigerator  for  a  few  hours:  this 
aids  the  flavor. 

When  ready  to  fry,  take  out  the 
pieces  and  place  them  for  several 
minutes  on  a  paper  towel;  then  roll 
them  in  white  flour  getting  as  much 
flour  as  possible  to  stick  to  the  pieces. 
Use  a  heavy  frying  pan,  place  in 
it  equal  parts  of  bacon  fat  and  vege¬ 
table  shortening  (or  lard).  The 
amount  of  grease  used,  when  melted, 
should  be  about  half  an  inch  deep 
in  the  pan. 

Heat  the  grease  just  below  the 
smoke  point.  Then  fit  the  pieces  of 
chicken  into  the  pan,  cover  with  a 
close-fitting  lid,  and  do  not  turn  the 
pieces  until  they  are  nicely  browned 
on  the  cooking  side.  When  brown, 
turn  them  over,  and  brown  on  the 
other  side  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  fryer  is  rather  large,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  turn  the  pieces  back 
and  forth  two  or  three  times  to  in¬ 
sure  thorough  cooking.  The  time 
needed  for  cooking  a  three  to  three 
and  a  half  pound  fryer,  as  discussed, 
is  from  15  to  20  minutes  for  each 
side  of  the  pieces. 

Under  no  circumstances  should 
real  Southern  Fried  Chicken  ever  be 
steamed  in  the  oven  after  cooking,  or 
pre-cooked  before  frying. 

To  make  a  delicious  milk  or  cream 
gravy,  after  -the  chicken  is  removed, 
drain  off  enough  of  the  melted  fat 
to  just  cover  the  brown  cracklings 
left  in  the  pan.  These  cracklings  en¬ 
hance  the  flavor  and  give  a  pleasing 
color  to  the  gravy.  Now  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  flour  to  the 
hot  fat,  stirring  constantly  until 
smooth  and  well  browned.  Then  add 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  milk  or,  if 
preferred,  half  milk  and  half  cream. 
Stir  constantly,  while  adding  the 
milk  and  while  cooking,  until  the 
gravy  thickens  to  taste. 

Marie  Duck 


To  the  Kitchen’s  Cast-Iron  Stove  1 

There  it  stood  in  all  its  splendor,  polished  black  with  nickel  trim, 
Generous  with  many  kettles  bubbling  sweet  above  each  brim; 

Soon  the  oven  was  well  tested  with  a  moistened  finger’s  touch 

And,  when  sissing,  would  be  filled  with  bread  and  pies  and  cakes  and  such. 

Center  of  the  family’s  comfort,  giving  sustenance  and  cheer  — 

Cast-iron  range,  now  almost  vanished,  merits  a  nostalgic  tear. 

New  York  State  —  Grace  Perlee  Howe 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  are  living  in  a  fairyland  at 
times.  We  can  almost  see  the  tiny 
elves  peering  out  from  under  the 
snow  laden  evergreens  or  swaying 
on  the  bare  branches. 

For  the  first  time  in  some  years  we 
have  raised  a  pig.  Both  young  pigs 
and  grain  have  been  so  high  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  the  meat.  As  usual, 
we  regret  we  didn’t  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  the  cost.  I  doubt  if  it 
didn’t  cost  as  much  to  raise  the  pig 


as  it  would  to  buy  it.  But  it  gave 
John  an  interest  and  the  pig  ate 
surplus  from  the  garden. 

This  pig  was  a  record  breaker  for 
us.  Maynard  bought  it  in  mid-June 
and  it  was  butchered  December  9th; 
the  butcher  said  there  was  250 
pounds  dressed  pork.  So  I  have  been 
trying  out  lard  and  hunted  up  the 
recipe  for  the  pickle  for  hams  and 
one  shoulder.  If  it  hadn’t  turned 
cold  we  would  have  had  to  fry  down 
the  shoulder  and  loins. 

This  job  being  out  of  the  way, 


we  are  now  doing  indoor  tasks  and 
are  reading  the  magazines  laid 
away  for  Winter.  Please  don’t  let 
them  accumulate.  Read  with  the 
scissors  at  hand  and  perhaps  some 
envelopes  addressed  to  your  friends. 
Here  is  a  poem  you  wish  to  share, 
a  bit  of  nature  news,  hints  on  new 
flowers,  a  recipe.  With  these  clip¬ 
pings  at  hand,  a  letter  is  half  written. 

Some  of  the  magazines  could  be 
sent  to  some  one  else  to  read.  Others 
can  be  baled  for  a  paper  drive, 
ready  when  the  call  comes.  This  was 
brought  home  recently  when  an  old- 
time  farmhouse  burned:  the  piles  of 
old  papers  added  to  the  destruction. 
Get  rid  of  your  fire  traps.  Where 
wood  is  burned,  keep  stove  pipes 
and  chimneys  clean.  Oil  stoves  are 
great  offenders  if  neglected. 

We  wonder  where  our  winter 
birds  have  gone.  A  Short  time  ago 
we  had  dozens  and  dozens  of 
juncoes  but  we  still  have  more  blue- 
jays  than  usual.  Mother  Bee 
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from  the  Oven 

cornmeal  buns — 
good  and  hearty 
at  any  meal 


Winter  Fare  Hot 


Winter  and  cornmeal:  how  well 
they  go  together.  And  cornmeal  buns 
will  go  with  any  meal,  and  out  of 
sight  with  any  family.  Try  this 
different  and  hearty  combination 
baked,  hot  and  buttered,  or  with  a 
jelly  from  the  pantry,  on  one  of 
these  biting  February  days. 

Use  1  cup  milk;  1  cup  yellow  corn 
meal;  1 V2  teaspoons  salt;  4  table¬ 
spoons  butter;  1  pkg.  or  1  tablespoon 
dry  yeast,  (or  fresh  yeast,  one 
square) ;  V4  cup  warm  water;  1  egg; 
3 1 2  cups  sifted  flour  (about);  3 
tablespoons  sugar. 

Scald  milk.  Into  large  mixing  bowl 
measure  cornmeal,  salt,  butter  and 
sugar.  Pour  hot  milk  over  cornmeal 
mixture,  stirring  until  smooth  and 
butter  is  melted.  Let  cool  to  luke¬ 
warm.  Soften  yeast  in  lukewarm 
water.  (If  fresh  yeast  is  used,  follow 


usual  directions).  Stir  into  cornmeal 
mixture.  Add  1  cup  flour  and  beat 
well.  Add  egg,  beating  thoroughly. 
Add  enough  more  flour  to  make  a 
medium  stiff  dough.  Turn  out  on 
lightly  floured  board  or  pastry  cloth 
and  knead  until  smooth  and  satiny 
(about  5  to  8  minutes.) 

Round  up  dough  into  ball  and 
place  into  lightly  greased  bowl. 
Cover  with  waxed  paper  and  clean 
towel  and  set  in  warm  place  to  rise 
until  doubled  (about  IV2  hours). 
Punch  down  and  let  rest  10  minutes. 
Shape  into  small  round  rolls,  about 
IV2  inches  in  diameter.  Let  rise  in 
.greased  pans  or  on  greased  baking 
sheets  until  doubled. 

Brush  tops  lightly  with  milk, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  cornmeal.  Bake 
in  moderately  hot  oven  (400  degrees 
F.)  15  to  20  minutes.  Serve  hot  or 
cold.  Yield:  About  32  buns  as  shown 


Chickadee  Pudding  for  Your  Winter  Birds 


Are  you  feeding  the  birds  these 
wild  winter  days,  when  snow  covers 
everything  and  hides  what  little  food 
nature  provides  for  them?  Whether 
you’re  buying  wild  bird  food,  using 
your  own  sunflower  seeds,  or  just 
scattering  crumbs  on  the  snow,  you 
can  be  sure  you’re  tiding  these  small 
feathered  creatures  over  a  lean 
period.  And  you’ll  be  repaid  ten 
times  over  next  Summer,  when  they 
eat  countless  insects  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  your  garden. 

Bird  feeders  are  fine  both  for  the 
winter  fliers  and  for  those  who  care 
for  them.  They  are  easy  to  make, 
and  the  man  of  the  house  would  be 
glad  to  use  his  own  skill  and  that 
new  drill  you  gave  him  '^for 
Christmas,  to  build  one  for  you. 
Many  types  are  of  easy  construc¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  easiest  being  the 
log  feeder.  This  is  merely  a  stick  of 
wood  about  12  or  15  inches  long, 
drilled  with  inch-wide  holes  about 
an  inch  deep,  perches  driven  in  be¬ 
neath  the  holes,  and  a  wire  hanger 
attached  to  the  top. 

Into  these  holes,  the  following 
Mixture,  called  Chickadee  Pudding, 
ls  packed.  Measurements  need  not 


Febr 


be  exact.  Use  a  handful  of  dry  rolled 
oats  (quick-cook  variety);  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  corn  meal;  the  same  of  a 
coarse  wheat  cereal  (uncooked) ;  an¬ 
other  handful  of  breadcrumbs,  finely 
ground;  a  spoonful  of  peanut  butter; 
a  few  raisins,  cut  in  small  pieces 
(optional).  Moisten  all  with  melted 
bacon  fat  or  other  drippings,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  The  fat  gives  added 
nourishment  to  the  birds,  and  keeps 
the  pudding  from  freezing. 

Chickadee  Pudding  is  a  treat  and 
often  a  salvation  for  the  birds  love 
it,  especially  the  chickadees,  hence 
its  name.  The  nuthatches,  however, 
and  the  woodpeckers,  jays,  juncos 
and  starlings  all  share  their  delight 
and  insurance  against  the  rigors  of 
these  months. 

Dorothy  D.  Holman 


Save  By  Sewing  With 
1953  Fashion  Book 

In  case  you  were  too  busy  to 
notice  it,  don’t  miss  it  now.  Our  new 
1953  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book, 
the  Fashion  World. 

It  is  so  outstandingly  attractive, 
not  to  say  useful,  that  we  are  tell¬ 
ing  you  about  it  again.  Shown  in 
color — and  in  ways  to  save-by-sew¬ 
ing — it  gives  .you  wonderful  choice 
for  all  the  girls  in  the  family,  from 
Baby  to  Grandma.  Plus  boys’  play 
clothes:  six  months  to  14  years  in 
three  styles. 

There  are  also  pages  showing  how 
to  combine  a  few  basics  to  spread 
out  the  wardrobe  for  several  occa¬ 
sions;  also  belt-hat-purse  ensemble 
to  sew  that  is  special  for  the  com¬ 
ing  seasons. 

Personally,  I  have  found  not  one 
design  in  this  new  Fashion  World 
that  is  unattractive,  silly  or  not  use¬ 
ful  for  some  time  of  day  or  night. 
And  only  20  cents  for  this  compre¬ 
hensive  collection. 

Just  send  200  for  our  FASHION 
WORLD,  Spring-Summer  1953,  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Persis  Smith 


)  TROUBLE  STARTED  \ 

^  WHEN  OUR. TRAIN 
•  PLUNGED  INTO  A  LONS 
MOUNTAIN  TUNNEL.  INTHE 
PITCH  BLACKNESS,  SULTAN, 
the  lead  elephant;  blasted 

A  SCREAM  OP  TERROR. 


^JHE  DARKNESS  THUNDERED  WITH  CRASHING  FEET... DEAFENING 
SCREAMS.  ONLY  LIGHT  COULD  OUlET  THEM  NOW... 1  REMEMBERED 
THE  FLASHLIGHT  IN  My  COAT  POCKET .  .CROUCHING  AGAINST  THE 
WALL/ 1  EDGED  TOWARD  IT. . . 


gill 

SULTAN  LOOKS  )  YEAH,  BUT  ROY  WOULDN'T  LOOK 
^  TERRIFIC  </  SO  GOOD  TODAY  IF  HE  HADN  'T  / 
TODAY/  ROY.1  )  HAD  THOSE ’EVEREAf""  ^ 


YOU'RE  RIGHT'  YOU 
know,  THOSE  EVEREApy' 
BATTERIES  REALLY  HAVE 
'NINE  LIVE 


WRITE  US  YOUR.  TRUE  EXPERIENCES  WITH 
vEVER£ADY'BRAND  BATTERIES. 


FOR 

FLASHLIGHTS 


lie  Baf/ery  w/f/? 

NfNE  L/VES 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

“Eveready” ,  “Nine  Lives ”  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are 
trade-marks  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


FOR  RADIOS 


jSig 


mm 


PETERSON 


HILDA 

1899  1940 


JOHN 

>5  1940 


Factor yto-You  Savings 

You  can  now  take  your  choice  of  more  than  50 
A  ■  am  AS  ol  the  most  magnificent  monuments  you  have  ever 
R  Jm  Ian  seen.  .  .at  prices  so  low  they  are  almost  un- 
f  B  Iw  W  1  believable.  Imagine!  A  beautiful,  genuine  Bock- 

,  ■  m  dale  Monument,  complete  with  carved  inscrip- 

w  AND  tion,  shipped  to  you  for  $14.95,  and  Bockdale 
■  a  up  Pays  The  Freight.  Deal  direct  with  factory 
for  lowest  prices.  Guarantee  to  satisfy  or  money  . 
refunded  in  full. 


Illustrated  Catalog 
Big  two-color  cat¬ 
alog  ot  more  thaa 
50  superb  Models 
to  choose  from. 
Send  for  your  tree 
copy  today! 


ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  COMPANY* Dept.  41 9 -Joliet, Illinois 
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“Double  action”  v/orks 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-18  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
...SLIPI... DON’T  FITl 


ONLY  toft,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLEI 


Night  Coughing 
Quickly  Relieved 
by  Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 


This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  milions  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  such  an  effective  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix  —  a 
child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  with  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of 
cough  medicine,  very  effective  and  quick-acting, 
and  you  get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

This  cough  syrup  takes  hold  of  coughs, 
giving  quick  relief.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  helps  clear  air  passages. 
Money  refunded  if  Pinex  doesn’t  please. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


Make  c /of ties 

for  all  family  ! 

SAVE  BY  SEWING 

with  our  lovely  RAYON 

REMNANTS! 


’/3fo3yd.  pieces 

fO  YDS 


„  Areal  BARGAIN!  |  Full  ten  yards 

quality  RAYON  REMNANTS.  Lat¬ 
est  colors,  weaves.  Matched  pieces,  V3 
to  3  yards  full  width.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Pay  only  52.98,  plus  C.O.D. 

.  postage.  Matching  10"  Zipper  included 
!  gift.  Order  Now!  Write  Dept.  T*l9 

UNITED  FABRIX,  285  Straight  St., 

PATERSON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Comfort  and.  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates... these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plates allthe time!  Easy  to  use.  Nopastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Send  $1.00  for  8  uppers — $1.00  for  10  lowers 
Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dep’t.  305 
Box  9398,  Phila.  39,  Pa. 


WOMEN  *  PART  TIME 

Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
Income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  CO. 

DEPT.  R-2,  263  MAIN  ST.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
State  personal  details  and  telephone  number. 


Write  for  information  or 
what  steps  an  inventor  shorn, 
take  to  secure  a  patent 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

*42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C 


PATENTS 


We’ll  Send  These  2  Boxes  of  Greeting  Cards 

to  ALL  WHO  WANT 

EXTRA  MONEY 


Kush  your  name,  address  today  for 

these  two  sensational  new,  fast¬ 
selling  box  assortments!  Show 
'  them  to  friends,  neighbors,  ev¬ 
eryone  for  easy,  big  profits.  Get 
the  laugh-packed  Barrel-of- 
Fun”  Assortment  for  Birthdays, 
Get-Well,  Anniversaries,  eta.— plus 

_ new  1953  “Feature”  All-Occasion 

Assortment.  Each  sells  for  $1.00  and  you 
keep  up  to  50c  for  yourself.  Extra  cash  for 
yon  with  more  than  40other  assortments  and  ffift 
items— Gilt  Wrappings,  Stationery,  Colorful  an  d 
DecorativeDecals,etc.  All  top  money-makers. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  SSrS 

these  two  assortments  entirely  on 
approval  with  complete  money  making- 
,  plans.  No  experience  neecred .  Write  now ! 

WALLACE  BROWN,  INC.,  Dept.  Y 1 3  8 

22S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FBEEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


Attractive  Table-Setting  Buy!!! 

All  the  things  you  need  to  set  a  pretty  table, 
at  one  wonderfully  low  price!  Chip-proof 
and  heat-resistant  plastic  dinnerware  comes 
in  four  beautifully  harmonizing  colors  to  the 
set — Turquoise-green-gray-and-coral.  Here 
is  what  you  get — 

IN  SMOOTH  MULTICOLOR  PLASTIC 
4  Divided  Dinner  Plates  (9-inch) 

4  Salad  Plates  4  Cups 

4  Bowls  (5’/2-inch)  4  Saucers 

4  Tumblers  (8-oz.)  6  Teaspoons 

A  Covered  Sugar  Bowl  A  Creamer 
4  Salt  and  Pepper  Shakers 
Serving  Spoon  and  Fork  (crystal  clear) 
IN  MALABAR  PLATE  (steel  base) 

4  Dinner  Knives  4  Dinner  Forks 

and 

4  Ecru -color  Lace  8-inch  Doilies 

You  May  Order  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

If  you  send  cash  with  your  order  you  save 
30c  C.O.  D.  fee  charged  by  the  Post  Office. 
We  make  no  service  charge. 

WEPAY  JTH£  P_0STAGE_ 

WALTER  FIELD  CO.  Dept.  308 

600  W.  Fulton  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

□  I  enclose  $4.99  full  payment  for  50- 
piece  tableware  set  No.  53. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.  50-piece  tableware  set  No. 

53  and  I  will  pay  the  postman  $4.99  plus 
30c  C.O.D.  charge  made  by  the  Post  Office. 


Name. 


Address . 


j^City. 


.State. 


Spring  Notes:  For  Dress  and  Crochet! 


2400  _  Tiny  Tots’  Three-Piece  Ensemble  for  the  style  conscious  little 

lady  of  the  house!  A  raglan  sleeved  coat  and  pleated  dress  —  plus  a  little 
bonnet  to  top  it  off!  Darling  designs.  Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3  years.  Size  2: 
dress,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Coat  and  bonnet,  1%  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

2405  —  Tailored  Spring  Cropped  Coat  Classic.  Deep  cuffs,  patch 
pockets,  notched  collar  —  combined  in  a  fine  topper  designed  for  sewing 
simplicity  and  smart  fashion!  Your  choice  of  long  or  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18:  2 %  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

2407  —  “Double  Duty”  Dress  and  Bolero  is  the  idea  of  this  soft  cap¬ 
sleeved  basic,  plus  charming  shawl  collared  bolero  which  turns  it  into  a 
“wear  anywhere,  anytime”  ensemble.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18:  dress  and 
bolero,  514  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

564  —  Crocheted  Rugs  in  Two  Designs:  First,  a  pretty  flowered  pastel 
rug  suitable  for  a  bpdroom  to  make  of  cotton  yarn;  measures  28  by  36-in. 
Lower  illustration  is  a  rug  in  “ivy”  design,  lovely;  green  leaves  on  a.  grey 
background:  measures  24  by  36  inches.  Both  rugs,  very  easily  and  simply 
crocheted,  are  washable,  adaptable  to  any  number  of  delightful  color 
combinations.  20  cents. 

488  —  Pansy  Border  Crochet  for  Two  Doilies.  First,  one  in  shaded 
rose,  apple  green  and  lavender  (1%  in.  pansies)  around  the  edge  of  the  10- 
in.  doily  at  top;  shaded  thread  of  purple,  lavender  and  yellows  for  the  1  Va¬ 
in.  pansies  bordering  the  lower  doily.  Centers  are  of  white  crochet.  Both 
doilies  so  easily  crocheted  and  pretty  to  use  anywhere  in  the  home,  or  for 
gifts.  20  cents. 

New  Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  ,30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 


write  first ,  before  sending  packages. 

Anyone  interested  in  genealogy,  please 
write.  —  E.  S.,  Conn. 


I’ll  send  aprons,  potholders  and  seashell 
jewelry  for  your  good  plain  or  print  feed 
sacks.  —  Mrs.  P.  H.,  New  York. 


Would  enjoy  exchanging  recipes  for 
cakes,  etc.  Has  anyone  a  recipe  for  making 
a  pudding  out  of  left-over  oatmeal?  I  ate 
it  once  in  Vermont — delicious.  —  Mrs.  E. 
M.  E..  New  York. 


For  remnants  of  knitting  yarn,  balls  or 
parts  of  skeins  for  my  “hitamiss”  afghan, 
I’ll  send  now,  or  in  the  Spring,  roots  of 
iris,  lilies  or  seeds  from  cosmos  or  Chinese 
lantern  plant.  —  H.  I.  C.,  Conn. 


I’ll  send  pieces  for  patchwork  (light 
colored  silks)  for  what-have-you;  also 
crochet  edge  hankies  for  your  colored  feed 
bags.  —  Mrs.  P.  J.  L.,'  New  York. 


I’d  like  to  start  collecting  bells  —  any 
bells.  What  would  you  like  in  exchange?  — 
Mrs.  A.  E.  F.,  New  York. 


I’m  a  farm  woman  who  seldom  goes  out 
because  of  small  children.  Enjoy  pen  pa)s 
and  letters  about  faraway  places,  also 
crocheting  and  sewing.  Will  exchange 
hankies  and  recipes.  —  H.  D.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  lengths  of  new  yarn  for 
your  odd  buttons.  Please  write  first.  — 
B.  L.,  Penna. 


I’m  looking  for  a  No.  8  steel  netting 
(not  knitting)  needle.  Will  send  something 
in  exchange.  —  H.  K.,  New  Hampshire. 


-  P.  S.] 

Has  anyone  the  quilt  pattern  called 
Memory’s  Chain?  Will  exchange  other  quilt 
patterns.  —  Mrs.  H.  G..  New  York. 

Would  like  a  copy  of  American  Beauty 
Crochet  Book  No.  17,  now  out  of  print. 
Will  return  favor  any  way  I  can.  —  M.  F.  S., 
Penna. 


Can  anyone  send  me  just  a  few  seeds  of 
Blackberry  lily,  wanted  for  a  homesicK 
friend  in  the  West?  What  do  you  want  w 
return?  —  A.  S.,  Penna. 


Reduces  Kitchen  Chores 

If  you  want  to  reduce  cleaning 
chores  in  the  kitchen,  try  a  new  type 
of  kitchen  wax  which  removes 
greasy  cooking  film,  food  stains, 
smudges  and  fingermarks  from 
woodwork,  walls,  cabinets  and  other 
kitchen  surfaces.  The  new  wax  is 
actually  a  combination  of  wax,  sol¬ 
vents  and  other  cleaning  ingredients- 
It’s  white  and  creamy,  and  is  said  to 
be  particularly  effective  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  surfaces  against  dirt  as  h 
dries  with  a  hard  protective  fihn- 
Drop  a  postcard  to  us,  R.  N.-Y. 
Woman  and  Home  Pages,  if  you  wish 
to  know  the  name  of  this  new 
kitchen  wax.  P.  s. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Charles  Lynn  Keller ,  12,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  hugs  General,  his 
1,060 -pound  Aberdeen- Angus  steer  that  won  both  the  4 -H  and  open  grand 
championships  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 


At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


By  N.  M.  EBERLY 


Some  650,000  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  from  many  points-  around  the 
globe,  will  testify  as  to  the  success 
of  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  held  January  12  to  16  at 
Harrisburg.  This  attendance  com¬ 
pares  with  last  year’s  all  time  high 
of  685,000  persons.  As  always,  the 
show  was  free.  No.t  only  were  visi¬ 
tors  able  to  gain  information  of 
benefit  to  them  on  their  farms  -and 
in  their  homes,  but  also  to  witness 
free  entertainment  which  filled  the 
8,000-seat  'amphitheatre  at  night. 

Fat  Stock  Sell  Well 

A  big  feature  was  the  sale  on 
Friday  afternoon  of  the  fat  steers 
and  sheep,  most  of  them  entries  of 
4-H  Club  members.  Charles  Lynn 
Keller,  12,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County, 
received  $1.06  per  pound  liveweight 
for  General,  his  1,060-pound  Aber- 
deen-Angus  entry  that  had  taken  the 
breed  title  as  well  as  both  the  4-H 
and  open  grand  championships. 
Inky,  another  Angus,  was  runner-up 
to  General  in  the  championship 
classes;  this  1,005-pound  entry  was 
owned  by  Donald  Hastings,  of  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Lancaster  County,  and  sold 
for  82  cents  per  pound.  A  year  ago 
the  grand  champion  sold  for  $1.69 
per  pound  and  the  reserve  champion 
for  an  even  $1.00.  121  4-H  steers,' 

weighing  130,175  pounds,  brought  an 
average  of  40.77  cents  per  pound. 

A  249-pound  pen  of  three  South- 
down  lambs  won  top  award  for  Keith 
Shaffner,  15,  Oak  Hall  Station, 
Centre  County,  in  the  4-H  and  open 
grand  championship  classes  in  the 
fat  wether  department.  The  reserve 
grand  champion  pen,  three  Hamp- 
shires,  owned  by  Terry  Shaffner,  11, 
brother  of  Keith,  sold  for  70  cents 
per  pound.  45  pens  of  lambs,  weigh¬ 


ing  13,472  pounds,  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  38.57  cents  per  pound. 

Purebred  Swine  Sales 

In  the  purebred  swine  sales,  266 
gilts  of  seven  breeds  sold  for  a  total 
of  $27,292.  The  champion  Chester 
White  sow,  entered  by  J.  Harold 
Little,  Hanover,  York  County,  sold 
for  ■  $220  to  Clayton  E.  Haines, 
Columbia,  Lancaster  County.  The 
Berkshire  champion  sow,- shown  by 
Perry  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  sold  for  $240  to  Dr.  D.  E. 
Vogan,  Cottage  Hospital,  Mercer. 
Champion  Yorkshire  sow,  entered  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Bartenslager,  Stewarts- 
town,  York  Conty,  sold  for  $130  to 
Esri  L.  Meyer,  Jr.,  Annville,  Leba¬ 
non.  Champion  Poland  China  sow, 
entered  by  Hubert  Miller,  sold  for 
$160  to  Ammon  K.  Peiffer,  Lebanon. 
Champion  Hampshire  sow,  entered 
by  H.  E.  Millard  Stone  and  Lime 
Company,  Annville,  sold  for  $200  to 
William  A.  Shetton,  Nottingham, 
Bucks  County.  Champion  Poland 
China  sow,  entered  by  Philip'  A. 
Kissinger,  York,  sold  for  $355  to 
Anna  E.  Longstreet,  Mount  Wolf, 
York  County.  The  champion  Duroc 
sow,  entered  by  Waldo  Barron, 
Slippery  Rock,  Butler  County,  sold 
for  $175  to  Roy  Rogers  Sanger, 
Myerstown,  Lebanon  County. 

Livestock  Champions 

Grand  champion  Holstein  bull 
honors  went  to  Adam  A.  Fernsler, 
Lebanon,  and  grand  champion  cow 
of  the  breed,  Job  Stolzfus,  Elverson, 
Chester  County.  Other  dairy  breed 
championships:  Jersey,  bull  and 

cow,  Falkland  Farms,  Schellsburg, 
Bedford  County.  Brown  Swiss,  bull, 
Earl  R.  Nicolls,  Conneautsville, 
Crawford  County;  cow,  Wade  H. 


C.  W.  Fields,  Grantville,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  inspects  his  prize-winning 
entry  of  Spotted  Poland  China  gilts  at  the  1953  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Fields  was  named  President  of  his  State  breed  association. 

February  7,  1953 
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2  American  Enterprises 

•  ..both  getting  more  done 
despite  difficulties! 

AMERICAN  FARMS  are  starved  for  manpower.  Yet  by  mechaniza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  efficiency  .  .  .  hard  work  .  .  .  you  and  your  fellow  farmers 
have  upped  food  output  from  about  250,000,000  tons  in  1940  to 
over  300,000,000  tons  last  year. 

AND  RAILROADS  are  moving  this  vast  tonnage  at  a  lower  real 
cost  to  you.  For  today  it  takes  81  fewer  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay 
the  freight  on  an  average  car  of  grain  than  it  did  in  1940.  And 
that’s  in  spite  of  doubled  railroad  wage  rates  and  material  prices. 

SUCH  ECONOMY  is  only  possible  because  of  efficient  new  rail 
equipment  and  methods.  But  it  takes  money  to  make  improve¬ 
ments.  How  long  can  railroads  go  on  making  them,  with  net 
earnings  at  today’s  inadequate  level?  A  level  due  to  the  fact  that 
competing  transportation  is  subsidized  by  your  tax  dollars! 

AS  A  TAXPAYER,  it’s  in  your  interest  to  see  that  heavy,  long 
distance  trucks,  barges,  planes  .  .  .•  all  forms  of  transportation 
.  .  .  are  made  to  pay  their  way  as  railroads  do  now. 

AS  A  FARMER,  it’s  in  your  interest  to  give  your  railroads  a  fair 
chance.  For  only  with  strong,  efficient  railroads  can  you  be  sure 
of  all-weather,  all-year  transportation  for  everything  you  raise. 

New  York  Central 

The  Smooth  Water  Level  Route 


"SIMPLE  and  EASY” 


EL  ASTRA  TOR 


PATENTED.  TRAOE  MARK  REG 

BLOODLESS  CASTRATION 

DEHORNING,  DOCKING.  No  cut¬ 
ting!  Time-tested.  Elastic  ring  method. 

One-man  operation,  any  weather! 

A  I  DEALERS  or  .  .  .  Postpaid  S12.50.  Rings  extra: 
25  rings,  S0c;  100,  SI. 80;  500,  S7;  1,000,  S12.  (Gee 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark.) 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMENS  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  Dept.  8,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogednsburg,  New  York 


for  Best  Result* 
With  LEGUMES 
kJnoculate  Withj 


“"Onai.  UOUm(  inO«1, 


OF  LEGUME 


NlfRAGiN 


STOP  GROWING  HALF  A 


Invest  your  seed  money,  your  land  and  time  wisely. 
Join  the  thousands  of  successful  farmers  who  know 
that  clovers,  soybeans,  alfalfa  and  other  legumes 
inoculated  with  NITRAG1N  produce  bonus  bushels 
and  bales.  Get  all  the  yield  your  acres  offer  by 
taking  just  a  few  minutes  to  apply  a  few  cents 
worth  of  NITRAGIN  to  the  seed. 

Cut  Crop  Risks~*~Reduce  Soil  Losses 
Inoculate  with  NITRAGIN 

Why  risk  soil-robbing  and  yield-cutting  crop  failures?  Why 
gamble  with  legumes,  saving  pennies  and  losing  dollars? 
Play  safe  by  always  inoculating.  Ask  your  seedsman  for 
NITRAGIN  in  the  orange-colored  can. 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc.,  3159  W.  Custer  Ave.,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis 
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TONIC  or  STIMULANT 
For  the  Appetite  and  Digestion,  and 
MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
For  Four-Footed  Animals 


Give  them  Dijex-Tone  as  a  supplement  to  their  regular 
feed.  For  Animals  that  are  Off  Feed,  and  For  Breeding 
Animals,  before  and  after  reproduction  .  .  .  before  doctor¬ 
ing  becomes  a  necessity. 


NEW 

3-POUND 
PAGKAGE . . . 


Also  available  in 
economical  50 
pound  bags. 


ALWAYS  KEEP 
A  PACKAGE 
ON  HAND! 


DEAR'S 


Dijex-Tone  is  a  product  of  Near’s,  originators  of  Min- 
Raltone — multi-mineral  feed  supplement,  and  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  feed  supplements  exclusively  since  1899.  Another 
Near’s  product  is  Milk-Saver  Calf  Food  --  milk  replace¬ 
ment  for  baby  animals.  Dijex-Tone  is  recommended  and 
sold  by  dealers  who  also  feature  these: 


MinRaltone® 

CONCENTRATE 


Milk-Saver 

CALF  FOOD 


Get  Dijex-Tone  from  your  feed  dealer,  or,  for  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer,  write  to  :  Near’s  Food  Co., Inc., Binghamton.  N.Y. 


HINMAN 

MASTER  MILKER 

The  Hinmor*  Milker's  low  10"  vacuum 
makes  it  gentle.  This  natural,  soothing  ac¬ 
tion  protects  teats  and  udders— enlists  the 
cows'  full,  cooperation  so  they  milk  out  clean. 
Hinman's  gentler  milking  is  safer— empties  the 
udder  faster.  And  fast  milking,  according  to 
Experimental  Station  tests,  gets  more  milk  ond 
butterfat  than  any  slower  method. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

ONEIDA  NEW  YORK 
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Kepner,  Sharpsville,  Mercer  County. 
Milking  Shorthorns,  bull,  James  A. 
Scott,  Burgettstown,  Washington 
County;  cow,  Irwin  H.  Yoder,  Shoe- 
makersville,  Berks  County.  Ayrshire, 
bull  and  cow,  Cuthbert  Nairn,  DoUg- 
lassville,  Berks  County.  Guernsey, 
Robert  Y.  Moffatt,  Dalton,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County;  cow,  Charles  L. 
Melenyzer,  Bell  Vernon,  Westmoie- 
!  and  County. 

Cairnwood  Farm,  Bryn  Athyn, 
Montgomery  County,  won  champion 
and  reserve  champion  bull  honors 
in  Herefords.  Champion  female  went 
■;o  Tom  Jolly  Farms,  Parker,  Arm¬ 
strong  County,  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  female  to  Crissinger  Stock 
Farms,  Rebuck,  Northumberland 

County.  .  ,  .. 

Champion  Aberdeen-Angus  bull 
was  an  entry  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Heckett, 
Valencia,  Butler  County.  Reserve 
champion  Angus  went  to  H.  E.  Mill¬ 
ard  Lime  and  Stone  Company,  Ann- 
ville,  Lebanon  County.  Champion 
Angus  female  went  to  Mrs.  Heckett, 
and  the  reserve  champion  female  to 
H.  E.  Millard  Company. 

Lancaster  and  Butler  County 
breeders  took  all  the  championship 
honors  in  Shorthorn  beef  cattle. 
Warwick  Manor  Farms,  Lititz,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  took  junior  and  cham- 
pionship  honors  in  bulls,  and  the 
senior  and  reserve  championships  in 
bulls.  In  Shorthorn  females,.  War¬ 
wick  Manor  Farms  took  the  cham¬ 
pionships,  while  Fred  W.  Smalstig, 
Evans  City,  Butler  County,  took  the 
reserve  championship  honors. 

Sheep  champion  winners:  Hamp- 
shires,  champion  ewe  and  ram, 
David  E.  McDowell  Mercer.  South- 
downs,  champion  ram,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Fuller,  Wallincrest  Farm, 
Washington;  champion  ewe,  Lehigh 
Portland  Farms,  Stetlersville,  Lehigh 
County.  Dorsets,  champion  ram,  J. 
Raymond  Henderson,  Hickory, 
Washington  County  champion  ewe, 
M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna.  Corrie- 
dales,  champion  ram,  Evelyn  Smith, 
Rochester,  Beaver  County;  champion 
ewe,  George  Bolinger,  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  County.  B-Type  Merino, 
champion  ram  and  ewe,  Waldo 
Barron,  Slippery  Rock.  C-Type 
Merino,  champion  ram.  Charles  B. 
Orndorff,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County;  champion  ewe,  James  A. 
Scott,  Burgettstown,  Washington 
County.  Rambouillets,  champion  ram, 
Waldo  Barron;  champion  ewe,  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Moore,  Nicholas,  N.  Y.  Ox¬ 
fords,  champion  ram,  and  ewe,  David 
E.  McDowell.  Cheviots,  champion 
ram  and  ewe,  Mrs.  David  McDowell. 
Suffolks,  champion  ram  and  ewe, 
Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynoldsville, 
Jefferson  County.  Shropshire  special, 
champion  ram  and  ewe  in  state-bred 
sheep,  Kenneth  T.  Moore.  The  entry 
of  Moore  also  won  the  regular 
Shropshire  champion  ram  title,  and 
Fred  Fowles,  Prospectville,  the  ewe 
championship.  Wool  from  a  purebred 
Merino  ram  owned  by  Charles  B. 
Orndorff  and  Son,  carried  off  the 
prize  in  the  fine  wool  division.  In 
the  medium  wool  class,  the  entry  of 
E.  Lowry  Smith,  New  Brighton, 
Beaver  County  won  the  champion 
prize. 

Produce  and  Poultry 

William  H.  Oaks  and  Son,  Green- 


Co st  Less  —  Let  in  the 
Sun's  Ultra-Violet  Rays  .  • 

KING  SAP  BAGS,  of  durable,  flexible 
plastic  have  made  metal  sap  buckets  obso¬ 
lete  —  and  for  good  reason!  Transparent 
to  light,  they  have  the  unusual  property 
of  tending  to  keep  sap  sterile  ...  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  State  and  Federal  authorities. 
Moreover,  sheltered  tap  holes  mean  long- 
running  trees,  15  °fo  to  20%  more  sap  per 
tree.  They  save  you  time  and  money  with 
easy  Pouring,  Storing,  Washing;  fast  Set¬ 
ting  Up,  Taking  Down ;  space-saving  — 
store  1,000  in  space  required  for  25  metal 
buckets;  less  walking  — see  contents  eas¬ 
ily;  sweeter,  cleaner  sap  with  much  lower 
bacteria  count.  Cannot  blow  off  trees. 
Only  69c  including  cover  .  .  .  much  less 
than  metal  buckets  of  the  same  capacity. 
Write  for  name  of  distributor  near  you 
or  order  direct. 


GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO. 


St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree 
Tappers  and  all  Syrup-Making  Utensils 

CASyon  rtieTEW 


Smooth  as  Ivory  — 
Flexible  as  Rubber! 


Lost  teats  from  faulty  healing  cannot  occur 
when  this  scientific  dilator  is  used.  Shaped 
to  preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  bends  with¬ 
out  soreness  with  every  bend  of  teat.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  All  farm  stores. 
Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.  g 
Lyndonville  f 

Q 

COW  BOOK  FREE! 


castle,  Franklin  County,  received  a 
gold  trophy  for  producing  the  most 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
(164.1  bushels)  in  the  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Five-acre  Corn  Club.  Grand 
championship  in  raising  oats  went  to 
Ernest  Oberlin,  Mifflinburg,  Union 
County.  Barley,  Ronald  Boyer, 
Stewartstown,  York  County.  Corn, 
*Mark  J.  Bucher,  Lebanon. 

The  grand  championship  in  pota¬ 
toes  went  to  R.  A.  Haag,  Troutsville, 
Clearfield  County. 

S.  A.  Heisey  and  Sons,  Greencastle, 
Franklin  County,  won  the  champion¬ 
ship  bushel  of  apples  award.  Out  of 
45  entries  they  had  39  first  places, 
four  seconds  and  two  thirds. 

Championship  in  vegetable  display 
went  to  E.  J.  Fleming,  Andalusia; 
Bucks  County,  while  Elmer  Stoker, 
Philadelphia,  won  the  best  grower 
collection  award. 

In  tobacco,  grand  champion  wrap¬ 
per  went  to  J.  Arthur  Swarr,  Landis- 
ville,  and  in  filler,  to  Witmer  J. 
Roher,  Strasburg,  both  Lancaster 
County. 

Schuylkill  County ,  won  the  best 
county  egg  display  award.  Best  com¬ 
mercial  pack  went  to  Bucks  County 
Producer  Cooperative,  Doylestown, 
and  best  carton  class,  to  Twin  Valley 
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NO  HORNS! 


application  of  Dr. 
aylor’s  Dehorning 
iste  on  horn  button  of 
Ives,  kids,  lambs — and 
i  boms  will  grow.  No 
itting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
r — $  1 .00  at  your  Real¬ 
’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
H.  W.  NAYCOR  CO. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Get  a  Better  Cure 
easier  with 


MORTON’S 

Sugar  Cure  and 
Tender-Quick 

JJET  Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  and 
Tender-Quick  take  over  your 
meat  curing  job.  Put  an  end  to 
guesswork,  mixing  and  weighing. 
Get  results  that  are  sure  .  .  .  meat 
at  its  flavorful  best  with  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  you  prefer. 

Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  and  Ten¬ 
der-Quick  are  the  proven  way  of 
curing  meat  at  home  .  .  .  they’re 
a  perfect  blend  of  the  finest  curing 
ingredients  and  salt  .  .  .  ready  to 
use  .  . .  nothing  to  add  or  mix.  Get 
Morton’s  Sugar  Cure  or  Tender- 
Quick  from  your  dealer  for  the 
cure  you  want,  the  flavor  you  want 
and  long-keeping  quality. 


sausage  anytime 


Now  Morton’s  Sausage.  Seasoning 
gives  you  double  service.  Here’s 
how  .  .  . 

When  you  butcher,  use  Morton’s 
Sausage  Seasoning  to  give  fine 
flavor  and  keeping  quality  to  the 
amount  of  sausage  you  usually 
make.  At  the  same  time,  put  up 
additional  fresh  unground,  un¬ 
seasoned  trimmings  and  shoulder 
meat  in  two  or  three  pound  pack¬ 
ages.  Store  these  in  your  home 
freezer  or  locker. 

Months  later,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  season  ...  or  at  any 
time  you  want  fresh  sausage,  thaw 
one  of  the  packages,  add  Morton’s 
Sausage  Seasoning  and  grind. 
You’ll  have  the  most  wonderful, 
fresh  sausage  you  ever  made  .  .  . 
rich,  zesty  and  flavorful. 

That’s  because  Morton’s  Sau¬ 
sage  Seasoning  is  a  balanced  blend 
of  truly  fine  spices  and  high-grade 
flake  salt.  Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  that  gives  complete 
directions. 

Free  Meat 
Curing  Folders 

Complete  directions  for 
regular  curing  and  Kitchen- 
Curing  —  also  cooking 
recipes.  Address  Morton 
'Salt  Co.,  Box  781,  Chicago 
90,  Illinois. 

MORTON  SALT  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Farmers  Exchange,  Hegins, '  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County.  William  J.  Brock, 
Williamsport,  Lycoming  County,  had 
the  best  dozen  eggs  in  the  farmers 
class. 

Gold  medals  for  best  birds  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Male  large  fowl, 
W.  B.  Clemmer,  Lamham,  Md.;  fe¬ 
male  large,  George  W.  Rex,  Slate- 
dale,  Lehigh  County;  trio  of  large 
fowl,  Charles  Heal,  Edgewater  Park, 
N.  J.;  bantam  male,  Charles  W. 
Leader,  Jr.,  Dallastown,  York  Coun¬ 
ty;  bantam  female,  Lloyd  dayman, 
Myerstown,  Lebanon  County:  best 
bantam  trio,  Edward  Taylor,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Harry  Lamparter,  Mountville, 
Lancaster  County,  won  champion 
carcass  and  best  display  in  dressed 
turkeys.  George  Anthony,  Strauss- 
town,  Berks  County,  and  W.  J.  Bur¬ 
ling,  Oxford,  Chester  County,  won 
medals  for  best  baby  chicks. 

Association  Elections 

The  State  Beekeepers  Association 
elected  Paul  S.  Zeigler,  Bethel,  Berks 
County,  president;  H.  K.  Beard, 
Sheridan,  Lebanon  County,  vice- 
president;  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Snavely, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Frank  McKinney,  Elizabeth,  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Paul  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
Berks  County,  vice-president;  Arthur 
Nesbitt,  State  College,  secretary,  and 
William  Reed,  Oxford,  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,'  treasurer. 

Guernsey  Association  breeders 
elected  Donnell  Marshall,  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  County,  president; 
George  Snyder,  St.  John’s  Luzerne 
County,  vice-president;  James  Berry, 
Jr.,  Oil  City,  Venango  County,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Various  other  State  organization 
elections  were  as  follows:  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers’  Association — Edward 
Hess,  Bareville,  Lancaster  County, 
president;  W.  A.  Thompson,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Franklin  County,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Merrill  Tait,  Stetlersville, 
Lehigh  County,  secretary-treasurer. 

Horse  and  Mule  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  —  John  P.  Bloom,  Ebensburg, 
Cambria  County,  president;  Elmer 
D.  Lapp,  Kinzer,  Lancaster  County, 
vice-president;  William  Cruikshank, 
Valencia,  Butler  County,  secretary, 
and  J.  Fred  Campbell,  Tyrone,  Hun¬ 
tingdon  County,  treasurer. 

Hereford  Breeders  Association — G. 
Emerson  Work,  Upper  Middletowm, 
Fayette  County,  president;  I.  L. 
Crissinger,  Rebuck,  Northumberland 
County,  vice-president;  E.  L.  Dyson, 
New  Bloomfield,  Perry  County,  sec¬ 
retary;  James  Newcomb,  Dowington, 
Chester  County,  treasurer. 

Yorkshire  Club  —  Frank  Busier, 
Peach  Bottom,  president;  Lloyd  S. 
Lefever,  Conestoga,  vice-pregident, 
and  George  E.  Cogley,  Ronks,  all 
Lancaster  County,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Hampshire  Swine  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  —  Lee  Mohney,  Stoneboro, 
Mercer  County,  president;  George 
Neauman,  Lewisburg,  Union  County, 
vice-president,  and  John  Rosen- 
berger,  Centre  Hall,  Centre  County, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Spotted  Poland 
China  Swine  Breeders’  Association — 
C.  W.  Fields,  Grantville,  Dauphin 
County,  president;  C:  Warren  Leinin- 
ger,  Denver  Lancaster  County,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


THERE  S  A  LETTER  MARKED 
PERSONAL'  FOR  YOU.  I  OPENED  IT 
BEFORE  SOME  NOSEY  BUSYBODY 
:ame  along  and  try  to  see 

WHAT'S  IN  IT.  " 


JL  WRITE  US  NOW  J 
fl FOR  fULL  DETAILS  K 
WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


There's  a  type  for  every  need  and 
every  budget  ...  a  silo  that's  your 
best  buy  for  profitable  feeding... 
in  the  farm-proven  Craine  line. 
Terms  up  to  3  years. 

Craine  Inc.,  213  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Craine 


Super-6-Cell 


Tile  Stave  Silo 


Two  Rows  of  Air  Cells  in  every  tile  stave  —  2 
rows  of  3  cells  each  !  Better  insulation,  fortified 
with  triple  seal,  makes  better  silage. 


Craine  Tile  Stave  Silos  are  everlastingly  acid 
proof!  The  tile  is  thoroughly  vitrified  and  glazed 
for  beauty  and  permanence. 


New  Design  affords  even  greater  strength.  Fa¬ 
mous  Craine  doors,  and  other  exclusive  features, 
assure  convenience  and  safety. 


THIS  NEWEST  CRAINE  IS  EVERYTHING  YOU 
COULD  HOPE  FOR,  IN  YOUR  NEW  SILO. 
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for  40  YEARS 

the  largest  seller 


Down  through  the  years  wise  dairy¬ 
men  have  found  to  their  profit  that 
you  can’t  beat  BAG  BALM  for 
safe,  quick  healing  of  udder  and 
teat  Cuts,  Chaps,  Snags,  Windburn 
and  Sunburn.  The  correct  treatment 
for  tender  tissues,  BAG  BALM  is 
antiseptic  on  contact,  stays  on, 
spreads  right.  The  one  sure  medi¬ 
um  for  reducing  the  congestion  of 
Caked  Bag.  Don’t  gamble.  Insist  on 
genuine  BAG  BALM  in  the 
familiar  big  10-oz.  tin.  Availa¬ 
ble  at  all  leading  farm  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


FREE  Cow  Book 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle,”  prepared 
by  leading  nutritionist.  Write ! 


SAVE?:  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


WkitlurtAtd 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today  I 
BROWER  MFG.  CO,,  Box  3161,  Quincy,  II!. 


EASY 

TERMS 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Amaring  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
plus  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 

$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A.  R.  KLAFFKY  &  SONS,  INC,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FEATURING  - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  .  . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
perfect  fitting.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Sea!  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C61,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has... 


Future  for  Pig  Hatcheries 

(Continued  from  Page  94) 
weanlings  has  been  based  on  one- 
fifth  the  market  price  of  a  240-pound 
butcher  barrow,  f.o.b.  Canada.  This 
means  that,  if  barrows  of  this  weight 
were  selling  at  $20  a  hundred,  the 
weanlings,  weighing  around  35 
pounds,  would  bring  $9.60.  Just  how 
well  the  program  will  work  out  over 
a  period  of  years  still  remains  to 
be  seen. 

One  big  difficulty  for  the  pig 
hatchery  business  to  overcome  is  that 
feed  costs  do  not  usually  drop  ahead 
of  the  price  of  hogs.  Contrariwise, 
there  is  a  considerable  time-price  lag. 
There  is  therefore  danger  in  pricing 
feeder  pigs  on  the  basis  of  the  going 
price  of  fat  barrows  because  their  feed 
costs  have  already  been  absorbed. 
For  this  reason  most  operators  pre¬ 
fer  to  sell  their  weanlings  by  weight, 
and  prices  will  also  vary  with  both 
demand  and  the  market  price  of  fat 
hogs.  However,  if  the  hog  market 
takes  a  decided  drop  as  it  did  last 
Fall,  it  leaves  the  pig  hatchery  man 
out  on  a  limb  unless  he  is  equipped 
to  fatten  off  his  '  own  surplus  pigs. 

Farmer  Operated  Pig  Hatcheries 

The  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pig  hatcheries  which  has  come 
to  our  attention  is  that  of  Weix 
Farm  in  Sun  Prairie,  Minnesota, 
where  over  200  Hampshire  sows  and 
gilts  are  kept.  Before  they  are  placed 
in  their  farrowing  pens,  the  females 
are  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  pens  are  disinfected  with  live 
steam;  this,  plus  sanitation  and  pas¬ 
ture  rotation,  controls  parasites.  The 
sows  are  put  in  the  pens  five  days 
before  they  are  due  to  farrow.  A  sow 
and  her  litter  stay  in  the  pens  until 
the  pigs  are  weaned  at  eight  weeks 
of  age.  The  sows  are  again  bred  as 
soon  as  possible  to  crossbred  boars. 
Each  pen  is  equipped  with  a  self- 
feeder,  pig  creep,  an  electric  heat 
lamp,  a  guard  rail  and  an  automatic 
waterer. 

Another  highly  successful  and  effi¬ 
cient  pig  hatchery,  farmer  operated, 
is  that  of  Charles  Mills  in  Lewes, 
Delaware.  Professor  A.  E.  Tomhave 
of  the  Delaware  Station  at  Newark 
advises  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  effi¬ 
ciently  operated  pig  hatchery  has  a 
place  in  the  hog  business.  The  one 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Mills  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  to  con¬ 
duct  such  a  business. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  Mills  farm 
they  are  equipped  and  prepared  prop¬ 
erly  to  house  and  fatten,  on  home 
grown  feeds,  every  pig  that  is  far¬ 
rowed,  in  case  they  are  not  all  sold 
as  weanlings  or  if  the  pig  market 
should  take  a  sudden  and  drastic  drop. 
This  is  a  big  undertaking  when  it  is 
realized  that  at  present  this  farm  is 
handling  around  500  breeding  sows 
and  gilts  which  have  an  annual  pig 
production  of  over  8,000  weanlings. 
These  females  have  been  carefully 
selected,  over  the  past  several  years, 
for  their  excellent  rate  of  prolificacy, 
as  well  as  their  ability  to  raise  a  high 
percentage  of  pigs  farrowed.  The  fe¬ 
males  are  of  mixed  breeding.  Regis¬ 
tered  boars  from  high  producing 
strains  of  both  the  Hampshire  and 
Tamworth  breeds  are  used,  as  well 
as  some  boars  from  the  best  herd 
sows.  The  guide  for  a  good  sow  is  one 
that  weans  a  large  poundage  of  over 
seven  pigs  per  litter. 

A  ■central  farrowing  house  with  in¬ 
dividual  pens  is  used.  The  pens  are 
disinfected  for  external  parasites;  ro¬ 
tation  of  pastures  and  general  good 
sanitation  here  again  control  para¬ 
sites.  The  sows  and  their  litters  are 
kept  in  the  central  house  for  two 
weeks  in  the  Summer  and  three  weeks 
during  the  Winter.  They  are  then 
moved  to  portable  houses,  on  pasture 
or  in  lots.  The  pigs  are  weaned  at  10 
weeks,  at  which  time  they  average 
weighing  a  little  over  40  pounds  each. 

When  the.  pigs  are  six  weeks  old, 
the  sows  and  their  litters  are  moved 
near  the  boars.  The  pigs  are  then 
taken  from  the  sows  at  night,  by 
using  a  mechanical  pig  sorter,  and 
placed  back  with  their  mothers  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  This  system 'brings  the 
sows  in  heat,  and  they  are  bred  again 
while  still  nursing  their  litter-e.  This 
early  breeding  makes  a  big  difference 
in  the  number  of  pigs  annually  raised 
to  weaning  age.  It  is  these  important, 
practical  procedures  that  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  weanling  pig  business.  Mr. 
Mills  has  no  set  rule  as  to  the  age 


LATER 


YOUR  SMALL  \/  WE'RE  ADDING  KOW-XAfti' 

rvA  i  iiAuf  1  ham/  itv*  /-nr k-t  r-r\r> 


DAIRY  IS  NOW 
BEATING  MANY 
LARGER  ONES. 
MOW  COME, 
FRED  7 


NOW.  ITS  GREAT  FOR 
LAGGING  APPETITES  OF 
COWS  IN  BARN.'  _ 
-REALLY 


Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm -supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24- page  illustrated 
treatise:  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle." 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont  ^ 


NEW!  SO  LB.  FEED  MIX  DRUM 


“HERE’S  WHAT  1  DO" 

says  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Mooresfown,  N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


-SWEET-MOLASS-, 

A  highly  concentrated  molasses  in  dry  form. 
Can  be  easily  mixed  with  grain  or  poured  ovor 
unpalatable  roughage.  Rich  in  nutritional  value. 
Easy  and  economical  to  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
write  for  protected  territory. 

SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAM STOWN.  NEW  YORK, 


DID  YOU  SEE  THE 

BRODJET  AD 

ON  PAGE  86  ? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GENUINE  WHEELING 

CbannefcFroin 

Roofing 

GIVES  YOU  THIS 

TRIPLE 

PROTECTION 


1. 

EXTRA  LAP! 


Exclusive  side  lap  gives  added 
protection  against  leaks  from 
driving  rain,  seepage,  or  capillary 


EXTRA  ROST 
RESISTANCE! 


A  uniform,  hot  applied  protective 
pure  zinc  coating  over  Cop-R-Loy 
steel  assures  years  of  depend¬ 
able,  rust-fred  service. 


wheeling  corrugating  company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Atlanta  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 
Columbus  Detroit  Kansas  City  Louisville 
Minneapolis  New  Orleans  New  York 

Philadelphia  Richmond  St.  Louis 


Here  is  an  idea  for  an  eye-catching 
R.  F.  D.  mailbox.  This  one  belongs  to 
Henry  P.  Taylor,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

February  7,  1953 


at  which  a  sow  should  be  sold;  rather 
^he  is  kept  just  as  long  as  she  is  a 
satisfactory  producer  and  a  good 
mother.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
what  her  age,  if  she  fails  to  meet 
these  requirements  she  is  fattened 
and  sold  to  the  butcher. 

Another  successful  pig  hatchery 
in  the  Northeast  which  operates  along 
a  somewhat  similar  basic  program 
is  that  of  C.  H.  Ritter  in  Shoemakers- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 


Synthetic  Milk  and  Antibiotics 
For  Pigs 


Some  pig  hatcheries  that  are  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  to  feed  synthetic  milk 
to  nursing  pigs  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  its  use.  Others  that  have  not 
correctly  fed  synthetic  milk  have  had 
unfavorable  results.  This  is  a  milk 
concentrate,  fortified  with  essential 
vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  making  more 
rapid  and  healthy  growth  with  pigs. 
Taking  them  away  from  the  sow  at 
an  early  age  soon  brings  her  in  heat 
again,  and  she  can  then  be  rebred. 
The  sow  does  not  have  to  supply  milk 
for  a  nursing  litter  and,  due  to  early 
breeding,  she  will  produce  more  pigs 
annually.  There  is  also  considerable 
saving  in  space  and  acreage  needed 
to  raise  the  pigs,  when  they  are 
properly  fed  synthetic  milk  in  bat¬ 
teries.  The  pigs  so  fed  are  thiftier, 
heavier  in  weight,  and  consequently 
bring  premium  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  pig 
raisers  and  farmers  prefer  to  raise 
pigs  on  the  sows  because  of  the  extra 
care  in  feeding  the  pigs,  and  the  ini¬ 
tial  expense  involved  in  equipping 
the  piggery  for  feeding  synthetic 
milk.  When  pigs  are  raised  by  the 
usual  method  of  nursing,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  pays  to  provide  them 
with  a  creep  where  they  can  obtain 
supplemental  feed  away  from  their 
mothers.  In  such  cases  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  the  use 
of  suitable  feeds,  fortified  with  anti¬ 
biotics  and  vitamin  B-12,  promote  a 
more  rapid,  healthy  and  economical 
growth  than  unfortified  feeds.  A 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
should  also  be  kept  constantly  avail¬ 
able  in  a  separate  container  for  both 
the  sow  and  her  pigs. 

Where  these  new  additional  growth 
and  health  supplements  are  used,  it 
is  better  and  more  economical  for 
the  average  pig  farmer  to  buy  them 
in  the  form  of  some  good  commercial 
pig  feed,  already  mixed  in  suitable 
proportions.  Several  vitamin  B-12 
and  antibiotics  feed  supplements  are 
now  available.  The  antibiotics  best 
suited  for  supplemental  pig  feeding 
are  aureomycin,  bacitracin,  penicil¬ 
lin  and  terramycin.  Most  State  sta¬ 
tion  experimental  results  favor 
use  of  aureomycin  combined  with 
vitamin  B-12.  There  are  also  now 
available  pellets  containing  bacitra¬ 
cin  which  can  be  implanted  under  the 
skin  behind  the  pig’s  ear  when  it  is 
two  days  of  age.  Recent  tests  at  the 
Arkansas  Station  have  shown  that, 
when  normal  pigs  are  treated  with 
bacitracin  pellets,  they  averaged  11 
per  cent  heavier  at  weaning  time,  as 
compared  with  litter  mates  not  so 
treated. 

Pig  hatcheries  and  the  proper  use 
of  the  feeding  supplements  men¬ 
tioned  will  unquestioningly  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the 
pig  business.  When  these  pigs  are 
sold  on  a  reliable,  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  if  not  satisfied  on  delivery,  and 
when  the  farmer  customer  knows  he 
can  get  a  superior  product  at  less 
than  hojne  raised  cost,  the  pig 
hatchery  business  will  really  have 
arrived. 


JkVEEDOL 

Lasts  Longer  For  Lower  Cost 
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FEEL  FREE  TO  GO  AHEAD  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF 
TROUBLE-FREE,  MONEY-SAVING  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL 
IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR.  VEEDOL  IS... 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  —  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS- by  resisting  heat  and  wear, 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  —by  protecting  engine  parts. 


FEEL  WARYWHEN  YOU  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  PAST  THE  60-70 
HOUR  MARK  IF  YOU'RE  USING 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


FEEL  WATCHFULat 
THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  IT'S  ABOUT 
HERE  THAT  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  CAN 
FAIL  FROM  HEAT 
AND  WEAR! 


Tydol 


FLYING 


GASOLINE 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -A- 
Gasoline,  or  now  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline  I 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATES 
OIL  COMPANY 

Tulso  Son  Francisco 
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DARI'KOOL 


>  BULK  MILK  COOLERS  < 


Milk  is  cooled  rapidly  to 
below  40°,  assuring  a  low 
bacteria  count  and  better 
milk.  Milk  cans,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  spillage,  stickage 
and  haulage  losses  are 
eliminated. 

Units  are  ready  to  plug  in 
—  nothing  else  to  buy. 
Variety  of  sizes  in  blue  lac¬ 
quer  or  stainless  steel  finish. 


MODEL 

DKS-100 


We  also  feature  a  full  line 
of  Dari-Kool  Can  Coolers,  the 
only  coolers  that  convert 
from  can  to  bulk  cooling. 


Write  Dept.  G-t  for  Complete  Information. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


1444  EAST  WASHINGTON  AVENUE  •  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  JR.~iV.-K.  ana  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deaf. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


Feeding  for 
Butterfat  Production 

I  should  like  to  inquire  if  feed  has 
a  noticeable  or  material  influence  on 
the  butterfat  content  of  milk.  If  so, 
what  feeds  should  be  used,  and  how 
should  they  be  given?  c.  J.  m. 

The  influence  of  feed  on  the  but¬ 
terfat  content  of  milk  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  complicated  problem  and  varies 
with  many  factors.  Arfiong  these  is 
the  body  condition  of  the  cow  when 
j  freshening,  as  well  as  the  individual 
j  feeds  used  during  her  lactation. 
There  is  no  question  but  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  butterfat  content 
of  milk  produced  can  be  materially 
influenced  by  feed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  dairy  cow  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  conditioned  and  is  receiving  a 
suitable  ration  of  both  grain  and 
roughage  in  adequate  amounts,  then 
the  influence  of  any  additional  feed 
on  the  butterfat  content  of  her  milk 
is  of  no  material  significance. 

In  regard  to  feed  influence,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  in  the  ration  can 
have  a  decided  effect  upon  her  but¬ 
terfat  production.  It  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  dairy  cows  vary 
considerably  in  the  butterfat  content 
of  their  milk  from  day  to  day  as  well 
as  for  longer  periods  for  no  known! 
reason. 

In  various  tests  at  New  York  and, 
other  State  stations,  it  has  been 
shown  that  certain  feeds,  such  as 
cocoanut  meal  and  palm-kernel  meal, 
have  caused  slight  increases  in  the 
butterfat  content  of  milk  produced. 
In  the  New  York  tests,  a  very  small 
increase  in  the  butterfat  percentage 
of  milk  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  10 
per  cent  of  cocoanut  oil  meal  and  10 
per  cent  of  palm-kernel  meal  for  a 
!  corresponding  amount  of  the  concenr 
trate  mixture. 

The  question  is  often  brought  up 
whether  a  concentrate  mixture  that  is 
'high  in  protein  will  produce  an  opti¬ 
mum  amount  of  butterfat  in  the  milk. 
In  some  tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
'station,  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
•butterfat  content  of  the  milk,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  protein  percentage  of  the 
concentrate  feed,  even  when  the 
ration  was  adequately  hign 
in  protein. 

Fresh  Water  for  Hogs 

Hog  profits  can  be  increased  if 
fresh  water  is  available  all  the  time 
to  growing  and  fattening  animals. 
Recent  studies  at  Iowa  State  College 
show  that  water  at  45  degrees  F. 
gives  just  as  fast  and  economical 
gains  as  warmer  water.  What  really 
counts  is  that  water  be  available 
when  hogs  want  to  drink.  If  troughs 
and  tanks  are  iced  over,  the  hog  can¬ 
not  drink,  and  therefore  cannot  util- j 
ize  its  feed  to  best  advantage.  In  the 
Iowa  test  last  Winter,  60-pound  pigs, 
with  fresh  water  always  available, 
gained  10  pounds  more  than  pigs 
that  were  hand  watered. 

This  test  proves  what  experienced 
livestock  men  have  always  con¬ 
tended:  that  automatic  heated  water- 
ers  and  tank  heaters  pay  off  m 
profitable  gains  and  health  of  live¬ 
stock.  With  Winter  neai,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  equipment  be  made 
readv  for  providing  all  livestock 
with  fresh  water.  Since  practically 
all  farms  have  electricity  or  can  get 
bottled  gas,  it  pays  to  use  thermos¬ 
tatically  controlled  watering  equip¬ 
ment  that  provides  water  at  the  right : 
temperature  day  and  night  without 
attention.  .  There  are  good  tank 
heaters  that  burn  other  types  of  fuel 
such  as  coal,  wood  and  gas.  These 
call  for  daily  attention  but  can  be 
used  where  other  equipment  is  not 
available. 

- - - - — - 

High  Test  Jerseys 

An  average  production  of  9,379 
pounds  of  milk  containing  497 
pounds  butterfat  per  cow  is  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  registered 
Jersey  herd  owned  by  Ray  Wether- 
by,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  The  herd  of 
eight  Jerseys  recently  completed  a 
12-month  test  period  on  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry.  The  official  test; 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Cornell  University  in  cooperation; 
with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle, 
|  Club.  I 
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For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  dean,  rapid 
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Last  year  when  the  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  asked  me  for 
my  ideas  on  the  future  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  I  went  out  and  con¬ 
sulted  the  chickens.  This  time,  feel¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  the  chickens  might 
be  prejudiced  in  their  own  favor, 
I  decided  to  consult  my  Angus  beef 
cattle.  This  may  sound  crazy  to  you, 
but  I  feel  that  beef  cattle  do  play 
quite  a  part  in  the  future  of  the 
poultry  business. 

And  here  is  what  the  beef  cattle 
had  to  say: 

“Right  now  there  is  getting  to  be 
a  lot  of  us  beef  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  lot  of  us  unfortunately 
are  going  to  ha've  to  go  to  market. 
The  price  on  beef  has  dropped  tre¬ 
mendously  this  past  year;  and 
naturally  we  are  going  to  compete 
with  broilers  in  a  big*  way.  Also,  if 
price  ceilings  are  entirely  aban¬ 
doned,  so  that  there  is  no  threat  of 
standby  controls  and  all  of  that  sort 
of  hamburg,  then  the  retailers  are 
going  to  be  selling  beef  at  much  low¬ 
er  prices. 

“What’s  going  to  happen  to  broil¬ 
ers,  we  don’t  know.  We’re  not  ex¬ 
perts  but  we  feel  that,  when  it  comes 
to  raising  broilers,  stock  that  will 
grow  rapidly  and  use  feed  efficient¬ 
ly  will  be  the  best  buy  for  broiler 
raisers.  We  also  feel,  that,  when  it 
comes  to  producing  market  eggs,  the 
White  Leghorns  with  their  great 
efficiencies  for  feed  conversion  into 
eggs,  combined  with  their  longer 
laying  period,  will  continue  to  be 
the  outstanding  egg  chicken. 

“We  beef  cattle  believe  that  poul- 
trymen  will  have  to  become  more 
efficient,  and  put  out  better  packs  of 
eggs  that  are  really  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants,  because  we  are  going 
to  give  the  poultrymen  some  keen 
competition  for  the  consumer  dollar 
during  the  coming  year. 

“Well,  Mr.  Babcock,  that’s  all  we 
have  to  say.  How  about  some  more 
silage?” 

So  there  it  is,  right  from  the 
mouths  of  the  beef  cattle.  It  is  worth 
thinking  about  because  they  ought 
to  know.  Monroe  C.  Babcock 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  can  expect  poultry  production 
this  year  to  follow  closely  the 
pattern  of  two  years  ago.  Barring 
unforeseen  changes  in  feed  and  labor 
overhead,  profits  will  be  much  better 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  of  broilers  and 
other  meat  fowl  last  year  cut  heavi¬ 
ly  into  replacements  on  many  farms, 
causing  a  light  supply  and  improved 
demand  on  many  markets.  Experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  know  that  every 
cent  over  production  costs  is  that 
much  extra  profit.  They  also  know 
that,  below  a  certain  minimum,  no 
profit  can  be  realized,  no  matter 
how  good  the  management  is. 

Because  competition  is  becoming 
keener  in  poultry  raising,  more  and 
more  producers  are  double-checking 
the  source  of  their  chicks.  Leucosis 
has  taken  its  toll  as  usual,  but  with 
breeders  wide  awake  to  competition 
and  also  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
eradicate  this  No.  1  killer,. the  future 
looks  much  brighter.  Breeding  leu¬ 
cosis  resistance  into  the  birds  is  the 
mam  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
less  and  less  susceptible  birds  are 
being  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  prediction  is  for  a  prosperous 
1953.  This  is  mostly  based  on  the 
two-year  cycle.  It  has  varied  in  the 
past,  but  in  general  this  two-year 

trend  never  failed  to  materialize _ 

one  year  of  good  prices,  followed 
by  one  year  of  tightening  up  the  old 
belt.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that 
the  producer  plan  for  this  series  of 
ups  and  downs.  Consumers  are  fickle 
in  that  they  evaluate  that  mostly 
which  is  in  light  supply. 

But  a  word  of  caution  to  those 
planning  to  expand:  Take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  years  ahead  because 
inevitably  the  supply  cycle  will  at 
times  exceed  the  demand,  so  expand 
slowly.  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y. 


rieties  and  hybrids  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  will  fall  by  the 
wayside  while  some  will  be  of 
permanent  value.  Light  plumage 
color  on  a  plumper  broiler  will  be 
what  the  processors  will  want.  The 
broiler  grower  will  produce  them  as 
soon  as  he  can  make  more  money  by 
so  doing,  than  on  what  he  previously 
used.  Higher  prices  to  be  paid  for 
better  quality  will  be  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  the  broiler  grower  making 
any  change  in  his  program. 

The  race  for  higher  average  egg 
production  through  better  breeding 
and  better  feeds  will  continue  with 
possibly  another  new  high  average 
ahead.  The  question  of  which  will 
be  in  greater  demand,  the  Leghorn 
or  heavy  breeds  for  eggs,  will  again 
rise.  Some  will  have  arguments  in 
favor  of  one  while  others  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  opposite  view.  Good 
strains  of  either  will  make  money 
when  managed,  correctly. 

L.  L.  Logan 

Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Since  Fall,  there  has  been  a  steady 
sell-off  of  old  hens,  and  this  is  wise. 
The  egg'  producer  who  is  a  good 
business  man  knows  that  getting  the 
highest  possible  income  per  square 
foot  from  his  laying  house  is  vital  to 
greatest  success.  So,  each  month  in 
1953,  we  should  see  progressively 
strengthening  egg  prices  as  the  old 
hens’’  production  falls  off  and  the 
wornout  hens  are  sold.  Probably  the 
strongest  egg  prices  will  come  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1953,  with  a  good 
level  carrying  right  on  through  to 
December. 

Poultry  meat  prices  should  vary 
with  supply  and  demand.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry  meat  has  been 
stablizing  during  the  past  year.  The 
experienced  poultryman  finds  that 
he  cannot  guess  the  market.  If  you 
were  to  speak  with  the  most  success¬ 
ful  poultry  meat  growers,  you  would 
find  that  they  keep  their  brooder 
houses  full  the  year  round.  They 
take  a  small  loss  on  some  loads  they 
send  to  market  and  break  even  on 
others.  And,  because  their  regular 
growing  program  gives  them  a  large 
supply  of  birds  to  sell  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  hits  the  highest  peaks,  they  make 
enough  on  one  or  two  good  peak 
markets  a  year  to  give  them  ai  very 
satisfactory  living  for  the  year  as 
a  whole.  This  is  not  possible  for  the 
in-and-out  grower.  He  usually  waits 
mo  late  to  fill  his  houses  and  misses 
the  peak  markets. 

On  the  whole,  the  prediction  is 
or  a  good  profit  for  good  managers 
jo  1953.  What  is  good  management? 

mre  are  many  factors,  of  course, 
out  one  most  important  factor  for 
uceess  in  both  livestock  and  poultry 
ts  keeping  your  production  up  all 
year  round.  That  is  the  experience 
m  many  years  and  it  seems  a  wise 
Program  to  follow  for  1953. 

Elmer  H.  Wene 
Wene  Chick  Farms 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


A  year  ago,  I  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
dict  “What’s  Ahead  for  Poultry.”  At 
that  time  I  stated,  “My  prediction  is 
that  there  will  be  some  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  volume  increase  in  the 
broiler  industry;  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  production  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  in  those  areas  now 
importing  eggs;  a  definite  increase  in 
competition  all  along  the  line,  with 
marginal  producers  dropping  by  the 
wayside;  a  few  less  hatcheries  in 
operation  each  year;  and  more  and 
more  necessity  for  better  business 
methods  and  greater  efficiency  in 
operation  for  those  who  are  able  to 
continue  in  business.” 

Now,  a  year  later,  the  same  pre¬ 
diction  holds  good  to  a  great  extent. 
Today  we  read  that  10  per  cent  more 
broiler  chicks  are  being  placed  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  broiler  industry  has  not 
learned  its  lesson  and  there  mav  be 
a  repetition  of  over  production' and 
financial  losses. 

To  offset  this  added  production, 
there  are  some  factors  that  may  be 
helpful  in  balancing  the  situation. 
There  is  a  tremendous  population  in¬ 
crease  each  year.  There  is  continued 
high  employment  in  industry  which 
will  probably  be  maintained  for  at 
least  six  months  in  1953.  The  per 
capita  egg  consumption  has  increased 
from  397  eggs  in  1951  to  406  eggs  in 
1952.  This  represents  a  36  per  cent 
increase  over  the  1935-39  average. 
There  has  also  been  a  good  increase 
in  poultry  consumption  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  Now  that  the 
political  parties  have  settled  their 
differences  for  the  next  four  years, 
there  is  greater  confidence  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  A.  B.  Hall 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


This  writer  is  inclined  to  be  bull¬ 
ish  about  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  poultrymen  in  the  first  half 
of  ’53,  and  slightly  less  than  optim¬ 
istic  about  the  remainder  of  the  new 
year.  Of  course,  any  observation  re¬ 
garding  the  poultry  outlook  this  year 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  how 
the  Eisenhower  administration  will 
deal  with  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and 
poultry  in  particular. 

For  the  past  11  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  rise  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
thanks  primarily  to  the  yoeman 
work  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board.  The  average  Ameri¬ 
can  is  consuming  more  than  400 
eggs,  or  almost  four  per  cent  more 
than  last  year,  and  about  30  pounds 
of  chicken,  which  is  about  10  per 
cent  over  1951.  The  rate  of  increase 
will  probably  remain  constant  this 
year. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  outlook 
is  that  employment's  high,  egg  and 
chicken  eating  habits  are  on  the 
climb,  and  the  mass  of  people  is  en¬ 
joying  good  buying  power.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  for  this  reason  that  the  first 
half  of  ’53  should  be  good  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers.  What  will  happen  there¬ 
after  is  a  moot  point,  and  no  clear  or 
definitive  expression  can  be  made. 

Then,  again,  one  more  point  is 
certain.  For  almost  12  years  poultry- 
men  have  enjoyed  an  overall  price 
advantage  with  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  their  cost  of 
operations.  Even  when  the  poultry- 
feed  ratio  was  not  in  his  favor,  he 
managed  to  secure  an  edge  in 
profits.  Eventually,  this  fable  of 
“treasure  in  dem  dar  laying  pens  and 
broiler  houses”  reached  the  big  city. 

This  bonanza  is  now  definitely 
over.  Those  starting  poultry  farms 
now  know  that  efficiency  and  pru¬ 
dence  must  keynote  their  operations. 
For  that  reason,  1953  may  very  well 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  a  healthy, 
vigorous  and  adjusted  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  S.  L.  Anderson,  Jr., 

Kerr  Chickeries  Co. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ine  poultry  industry  has  come  of 
age  and  is  now  fully  grown.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  commer¬ 
cialized  with  fewer  but  larger  plants. 
The  thumb  rule  of  30  or  300  is  a  good 
rule  to  follow.  If  one  just  wants 
eggs  and  poultry  for  the  table,  30 
birds  will  be  enough.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  wants  to  produce  eggs 
for  sale,  he  should  have  300  or  more 
birds.  It  is  about  as  easy  to  care  for 
300  to  500  birds  as  100  if  the  proper 
facilities  are  provided. 

The  matter  of  production  per  man 
is  as  important  on  a  poultry  farm 
as  it  is  on  a  dairy  farm  or  any  other 
type  of  farm.  It  means  nothing  for 
a  man  to  care  for  a  large  number  of 
birds  if  they  do  not  produce  well. 
If  one  man  can  care  for  2,000  to 
3,000  layers  producing  200  eggs  each, 
he  will  have  more  profits  than  if 
he  cares  for  4,000  to  5,000  birds  pro¬ 
ducing  150  eggs  each.  This  is  true 
because  labor  is  not  the  major  ex¬ 
pense.  The  major  expense  is  feed 
and  the  poor  producer  eats  nearly 
as  much  as  the  good  producer.  For 
this  reason,  the  pounds  of  feed  to 
produce  a  dozen  eggs  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  When  we  see  a  range  of 
from  less  than  four  pounds  per  dozen 
to  more  than  nine  pounds  per  dozen, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  some 
poultrymen  make  money  and  others 
do  not. 

All  in  all,  the  poultry  industry 
will  continue  to  be  profitable  for 
those  poultrymen  who  can  hold 
costs  down.  It  is  very  easy  to  over¬ 
invest  but  this  must  be  avoided  if 
one  is  to  succeed. 

Marshall  Brothers 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


If  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  only  go  onto  the  Mayo 
Clinic  diet  and  stay  on  it,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  eggs  would  be  assured.  The 
only  trouble  with  this  utopian 
scheme  is  that  those  who  are  induced 
to  a  basal  diet  of  spinach,  grape¬ 
fruit,  eggs  and  more  eggs  get  pretty 
tired  of  it,  even  with  an  occasional 
side  dish  of  lamb  chops  and  steak 
thrown  in. 

But  if  an  egg  is  served  properly, 
on  toast  made  golden  by  melted 
butter,  or  fluffed  into  an  omelette 
and  wrapped  around  jelly,  or  deviled 
and  spiced  and  decorated  a  thousand 
different  ways,  then  I  see  a  never- 
diminishing  market. 

Markets  are  one  thing,  but  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  to  fill  that  demand  is 
another.  A  commercial  poultryman 
faced  by  the  barrage  of  advertise¬ 
ments  and  claims  must  indeed  be 
confused  when  he  tries  to  decide 
which  breed  or  strain  or  cross  or 
hatchery  to  buy  from.  But  he  can  be 
reassured  of  one  thing:  no  matter 
what  he  buys,  he  buys  a  bird  su¬ 
perior  to  that  which  was  produced 
a  few  years  ago. 

As  for  breeding  farms  or  breeder 
hatcheries  that  supply  these  egg- 
laying  strains  —  what  will  be  the' 
pattern  of  their  future?  Most  of  us 
know  it  will  be  more  competitive 
than  ever.  The  pressure  to  produce  a 
better  bird  has  not  declined,  but  in¬ 
creased.  Poultry  breeders  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  as  never  before  with 
new  combinations  of  breeds  and 
strains,  and  working  night  and  day 
to  produce  this  best  combination.  The 
chicken  of  tomorrow  will  be  better. 

—  Ray  E.  Parmenter 

Franklin,  Mass. 
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The  outlook  for  prices  of  poultry 
and  eggs  looks  reasonably  good 
without  too  much  chance  of  increased 
production  costs  during  the  year, 
barring  major  drought  or  war  con¬ 
ditions.  There  will  be  some  price 
fluctuations  to  be  sure,  as  always, 
but  the  well  managed  broiler  plant 
or  egg  producing  flock  should  yield  a 
worthwhile  labor  income. 

We  will  continue  to  hear  of  more 
new  crosses  for  meat  and  new  va¬ 


The  good  manager  will  have  a  prosperous  1953,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  several  successful  poultrymen  whose  views 
appear  on  this  page.  It  will  be  the  profitable  year  of  a  two-year 
cycle,  says  one,  but  all  agree  that  the  first  six  months  may 
be  better  than  the  last.  On  the  debit  side  there  may  be: 
competition  from  beef,  high  feed  and  labor  costs,  mortality 
and  disease,  tightening  of  credit  and  lots  of  competition 
within  the  poultry  industry  itself.  Heavier  on  the  credit 
side,  however,  should  be:  good  prices  resulting  from  high 
rates  of  employment  and  increases  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  higher  production  achieved 
through  better  breeds  and  feeds.  The  poultry  industry  has 
become  mature,  says  another,  the  bonanza  is  over  and  it 
will  be  the  efficient,  prudent  business  where  high  production 
per  bird  and  man  and  good  management  practices  are  daily 
watchwords  that  will  make  the  most  and  best  of  1953. 
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Vitamin  0  Necessary” 

says  Uncle  Sam.  ^ 

IS  vitamin  is  necessary  for  bone  growth.  egg  production,  and 
natch  ability.  This  vitamin  .  . .  may  be  produced  .  .  .  through  tJ 
non  of  sunshine  , . .  However,  sunshine  which  passes  through 
ordinary  glass  is  of  no  value  as  a  source  of  Vitamin  D." 
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Window  Materials 
LET  IN  Sunshine  Vitamin  D 

Give  your  chicks  and  pigs  this  needed 
supplement  direct  from  free  sunshine.  Make 
shatterproof  windows  for  your  poultry 
and  hog  houses  with  any  of  Warp’s  cheaper- 
than-glass  window  materials.  Just  cut  with 
shears  and  tack  up.  Perfect  for  hotbeds,  too. 
Look  for  the  name  ’’Warp's”  along  the 
edge.  That  name  is  the  maker’s  personal 
guarantee  of  Top  Quality  and  years  of 
Dependable  Service. 


Sunshine  Vitamin  D  Rays 

(The  Bone  Growth  Vitanrun) 

Pass  Thru - ► 

Window 

:*,t  — -  Materials 

cr£,  3R  j  Tack  On  \  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  fey  W arp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 
World's  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 


Poultry  House 


All  36“ 
in  width 


Hog  House 


Hot  Bed 


i 


SOLO  by  LOCAL  HARDWARE,  LUMBER  AND  FEED  DEALERS 


I  CODOINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS  *. 

•  G  et  more  profit  this  year  by  • 

•  buytogr  from  a  breeder.  Sex  • 

•  Link  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  • 

•  headed  by  males  from  leading:  * 

•  ft.  ©.  P,  breeders,  Pullorum  Clean.  * 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

!  ROSS  CODDINGTON  l 

•  PETIERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM.  ACCORD,  N.Y.  » 


STARTED  ^  ^ -m^-%  Low  as 

4  to  6  Week  IJOlla  55c 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  teed  cost,  easier 
raised  than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all 
seasons.  Guaranteed  100%  live,  healthy  delivery. 
Write  for  CAPON  NEWS. 

CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  CALIFORNIA  2C,  MO. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  tth„eatb^1 

S  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
!  SHRAWOER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Bred 

build 

years 

Red-V 


PARMENTER  REDS 
ROCKS  •  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

along  scientific  lines  to  help 
up  resistance  to  Leukosis.  30 
producing  quality  chicks. 
Sexed  or  straight. 

-Farm  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


IWau-Fold 
Can  Opener 

U t'.'UXt  wall-type  can  opener  that  removes  entire  top 
of  can,  QUICK— SAFE — Opening  cans  is  as  easy  as 
turning  th®  handle  of  a  coffee  grinder.  No  straining — 
no  forcing.  Holds  can,  removes  lid  smoothly.  No  cut 
8n«era— -no  infections.  Swings  back  against  wall  when 
not  in  use.  Built  ruggedly  of  heat-treated  hardened 
at®®l— wilUast  indefinitely.  ^ — i- 

$>■  Brings  You  This 
■  Amazing  Value  *r|p4 

Get  your  “’Gem"  wall-type 
Can  Opener  with  a  2-year 
Subscription  to  American 
Poultry  Journal — Ameri¬ 
ca's  finest monthly  poultry 
magazine.  Over  700  arti¬ 
cles-  Hotv  to  get  more  eggs 
and  meat  at  lower  cost. 

New  inventions  for  labor 
saving.  New  chemicals. 

New  kinds  of  chickens.,  *  i/ri*  ,aa  | 

Many  articles  on  turkeys.  Ur  iff  /Vv\ 
ducks,  geese,  wildfowl.  lATirire 
JIundreds  of  gardening  and  MK 1  lilt} 
home-making  features.  For  your  "Cem"  .  _  _  , 
subscription  just  mail  a  dollar  bill  and  the  coupon  i 


I 

I  liiMoiiVir 

|  Your  Nam®. 


American  Poultry  Journal, 

DEPT.  Ill 

180  N.  Wabash.  Chicago  I.  HI. 


Address. 


L  j 


-  BABY  CHICKS  - 

From  first  class  breeders  for  EGGS  and  MEAT. 
LEGHORNS.  SEX  LINK,  CROSS,  WHITE  ROCKS 
and  SILVER  ROCKS. 

FRED  SCHNELL,  BOX  303,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 

Up  to  300  Egg  Certified  Roosters  Used. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


Ml.  Hope  Strain  Leghorn  Chicks  IS I 

FROM  OUR  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
DIRECT  AND  FIRST  GENERATION  FLOCK. 
E.  A  H  LQU  1ST.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

'  Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  fngravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1.— The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5.- — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Bear¬ 
ing.  8.— Houses  and  Equipment.  0. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11.— The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14.— The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $5.00 

Plus  15  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,,  New  York 


The  ISo.  1  Poultry  Killer 


(Continued  from  Page  75) 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  and  might  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  key  to  the  important  problem 
of  controlling  cancer  in  humans. 
Both  objectives  are  worthy  of  in¬ 
tense  research  activity  and  of  public 
interest  and  support. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus 
or  virus-like  agent.  It  spreads  from 
infected  birds  to  young  chicks,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  early  brooding 
period.  Some  investigators  believe 
that  it  may  even  come  through  fhe 
egg  from  an  infected  hen  to  her 
chick.  How  the  virus  gets  into  the 
young  chick  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  "the  virus 
is  air^borne  and  that  it  gets  into  the 
chick  through  the  respiratory  tract. 

Once  established  in  the  chick,  the 
virus  causes  certain  microscopic 
changes  in  the  various  organs  and 
tissues,  but  none  of  them  apparently 
hinder  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  chick.  The  virus  then  lies  dor¬ 
mant,  so  to  speak,  and  only  later  in 
the  life  of  the  bird  does  it,  or  the 
tissue  changes  caused  by  it,  get  out 
of  control.  At  such  times  the  specific 
cells  begin  to  multiply  without  re¬ 
striction,  resulting  in  the  tumorous 
enlargements  of  the  nerves  or  in¬ 
ternal  organs.  We  do  not  understand 
the  underlying  forces  that  bring 
about  this  rather  sudden  unrestricted 
growth.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
whole  process  may  take  place  in  only 
a  few  weeks,  from  the  time  cancer¬ 
ous  growflh  starts  until  death  of  the 
bird.  However,  the  virus  and  the 
tissue  changes  produced  by  it  are 
probably  present  from  early  in  the 
bird’s  life. 

,  Once  the  cancer-like  phase  of  the 
disease  develops,  thei’e  is  nothing 
one  can  do  to  stop  its  inevitable 
course.  There  are  no  drugs,  foods  or 
vaccines  that  will  either  prevent  or 
cure  avian  leucosis.  There  is  no  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  determining  which 
birds  are  infected  until  they  actu¬ 
ally  begin  to  show  the  cancer-like 
phase.  The  use  of  surgery  and  x-ray, 
or  hormone  treatments,  which  are  of 
considerable  value  in  certain  cases  of 
human  cancer,  is  not  practicable  in 
the  case  of  avian  leucosis. 

Practical  Methods  of  Control 

There  are,  however,  two  methods 
of  control  which  can  be  of  value  in 
many  flocks.  The  first — breeding  for 
genetic  resistance  —  is  of  value  for 
the  capable  progeny-test  poultry 

breeder.  Although  it  is  costly  and 
takes  several  years  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  improvement,  such  a  program 
is  effective  because  it  is  based  upon 
established  and  dependable  facts. 
This  method  discovers  families  of 

chickens  which  live  and  do  well  in 
spite  of  exposure  to  the  virus  of 
leucosis.  By  proper  exposure  of  pedi¬ 
greed  chicks  and  the  selection  of 
breeders  on  the  basis  of  how  their 
families  and  respective  progeny  sur¬ 
vive,  the  poultry  breeder  can  mar¬ 
kedly  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
birds  in  his  flock  that  possess  the  in¬ 
herited  ability  to  resist  the  action  of 

the  leucosis  virus. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have,  at 
Cornell,  been  selecting  our  breeding 
birds  especially  for  resistance  to 
leucosis  .The  object  of  this  research 
was  to  determine  if  it  was  practica¬ 
ble  to  use  such  a  method  for  the 
control  of  a  disease  like  leucosis  for 
.which  no  other  suitable  method  is 
known. 

j  Losses  from  leucosis  during  the 
i  last  two  years,  with  birds  selected 
|  for  high  resistance,  have  been  less 
than  three  per  cent  up  to  the  time 
they  are  500  days  of  age.  This  level 
of  loss  is  very  low,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  birds  are  ever 
culled  because  of  poor  production  or 
poor  health,  also  because  we  make  a 
special  effort  to  ensure  that  all  the 
chicks  are  exposed  to  the  disease 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  life. 
As  part  of  the  breeding  program  we 
have,  at  the  same  time,  selected  an¬ 
other  strain  that  is  .characterized  by 
high  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  a 
strain  that  has  no  particular  com¬ 
mercial  value,  but  one  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  to  those  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  research.  When  birds  of 
this  strain  are  raised  and  kept  under 
conditions  identical  to  those  of  the 
resistant  strains,  by  their  being 
mixed  at  random  in  all  groups  and 
flocks,  the  losses  from  leucosis  alone 


exceed  60  per  cent  in  most  years. 

In  the  improved  poultry  strains  of 
the  Northeast  are  wide  variations  in 
the  degree  of  their  genetic  resistance 
to  leucosis.  The  differences  are 
readily  apparent  in  the  results  of  the 
first  two  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Tests,  conducted  by  the  Cornell 
Poultry  Department.  The  mortality 
from  leucocis,  in  samples  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  pullets  from  each  of  28 
strains,  ranged  from  five  to  more 
than  30  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Value  of  Brooding  in  Isolation 

One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  avian  leucosis  is  an  infecti¬ 
ous  disease.  Without  exposure  to  the 
virus  there  will  be  no  leucosis,  just 
as  without  a  flame  there  will  be  no 
fire  regardless  of  how  inflammable  a 
material  may  be.  We  do  not  know¬ 
how  to  measure,  in  advance,  the 
amount  or  ‘  degree  of  exposure  to 
leucosis.  We  recognize  the  presence 
of  the  virus  by  what  it  does  to  our 
chicks;  by  the  time  its  presence  is 
recognized,  the  disease  is  out  of  con¬ 
trol  in  the  particular  flock  con¬ 
cerned.  Nothing  can  then  be  done  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  infection. 
Knowing  this,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  very  young  chick  that 
is  especially  susceptible  to  the  virus, 
one  must  take  special  precautions  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  virus 
into  each  new  brood  of  chicks.  He 
must  of  necessity  invoke  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  right  from  the 
time  the  chicks  come  out  of  the  incu¬ 
bator.  This  is  the  second  method  of 
leucosis  control  that  is  valuable  to 
farm  flocks. 

Since  the  source  of  the  virus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  other  infected  chickens, 
the  flock  owner  should  brood  each 
new  group  of  chicks  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  brooder  house  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  all  other  chickens. 
He  should  also  be  extremely"  care¬ 
ful  not  to  track  litter,  dust  or  other 
material  from  the  pen  of  laying  hens 
into  the  brooder  house.  We  are  not 
certain  to  what  extent  .the  disease 
can  be  spread  by  the  caretaker,  but 
such  a  means  of  transmission  is  quite 
possible  and  it  should  be  watched 
carefully. 

In  recent  years  we  have  brooded 
some  of  our  extremely  susceptible 
stock  in  an  isolated  farm  area,  away 
from  all  contact  with  any  other 
chickens.  The  effect  of  such  brooding 
methods  has  been  encouraging.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  leucosis  mortality 
of  50  to  60  per  cent,  it  has  been  only 
seven  per  cent  among  more  than 
300  of  these  genetically  susceptible 
pullets.  Only  two  cases  of  leucosis 
developed  among  the  birds  while 
they"  were  in  isolation.  The  other 
cases  developed  several  weeks  after 
the  ready-to-lay  pullets  were 
brought  back  to  the  infected  environ¬ 
ment.  When  a  sample  of  100  pullets 
from  our  resistant  strains  was 
brooded  in  the  same  isolated  area, 
not  a  single  case  of  the  disease  de¬ 
veloped. 

Control  Suggestions 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  small 
flock  owner  should  not  attempt  to 
develop  his  own  leucosis-resistant 
strain.  If  he  has  had  losses  from 
leucosis,  he  ought  to  secure  his  new 
chicks  from  some  established  breed¬ 
er  who  is  actually  breeding  for,  and 
has  made  progress  in,  increasing  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  disease. 

The  flock  owner  should  then  brood 
these  chicks,  even  though  they  may 
have  some  genetic  resistance,  in  an 
isolated  area  where  there  can  be  no 
contact  with  other  chickens.  While 
such  procedures  may"  not  prove  ade¬ 
quate  in  all  cases,  the  chances  for 
success  are  high  enough  to  warrant 
a  real  effort  in  this  respect  on  the 
part  of  every"  flock  owner. 


I’m  on  your  side!” 


lOfi 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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RED 


ROSE  FARM”  Feeding  Tests  PROVE 

THE  RIGHT  START  IS  THE  KEY  TO 


FASTER  GROWTH  and  BETTER  RESULTS! 


■ 


Feeding  made  the  difference  in  this  illustrated  comparison  of  seven  week  old 
birds  at  the  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms.  Planned  to  show  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  quality  protein,  this  test  demonstrates  visibly  the 
superiority  of  quality-guaranteed  Red  Rose  Starting  Feeds. 


Plan  for  future  profits  with 


TIMELY  TIPS 

for  Starting  Chicks 

|  Clean  brooder  house  and  a!! 
equipment  thoroughly. 


ft  Start  heat  in  house  at  least 
two  days  before  chicks  ar¬ 
rive.  c- 

ft  Provide  at  least  two  inches  of 
suitable  litter  at  start. 

^  Use  chick  guard  around  hover 
to  keep  chicks  from  straying 
and  to  prevent  floor  drafts. 

jjjj  Allow  a  minimum  of  one-half 
square  foot  floor  space  per 
chick  at  start— -one  square 
foot  thereafter. 

JL  Provide  one  inch  feeder  space 
per  chick  from  day  old 
through  two  weeks. 

TF  Provide  two  one-gallon  foun¬ 
tains  for  each  100  chicks  ot 

sfort. 

J 

^  Order  Red  Rose  Starting  Feed 
from  your  Eshelman  dis¬ 
tributor. 

Get  Red  Rose  Charts  from 
your  Eshelman  distributor  so 
you  can  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  your  chicks’  prog¬ 
ress  from  the  day  they  arrive 
on  the  farm. 


RED 

STARTING  FEEDS 


Ml 


Faster  growth  means  earlier  flock  replacements 
which  will  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of 
higher  fall  egg  prices. 

Your  chicks,  provided  you  start  with  good  ones 
and  manage  them  properly,  will  be  just  what  they 
eat  ...  no  more,  no  less.  Every  bird  must  get  the 
proper  balance  of  proteins,  fats,  vitamins,  minerals 
and  other  ingredients  essential  to  maintain  natural 
body  vigor.  "Hit  or  miss”  eating,  improperly 
mixed  or  poorly  balanced  feeds  can  mean  some 
chicks  may  never  get  the  important  "plus”  ingredi¬ 
ents  they  need  for  faster  growth.  The  results  you 
get  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  feed  you  use 
.  .  .  and  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  for  your  poultry  effort. 

Eshelman  Red  Rose  Starting  Feeds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  your  birds  the  balanced  diet  needed 
for  fast,  sturdy  growth  .  .  .  scientifically  developed 
in  the  laboratory  and  proven  under  actual  test 

Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida,  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


conditions  at  the  Red  Rose  Experimeiital  Farms. 
Red  Rose  Starting  Feeds  are  proved  in  practice — 
they  show  profits  under  conditions  that  you  can 
duplicate  on  your  farm. 

Thousands  of  successful  poultrvmen  follow  the 
Red  Rose  Feeding  Pro-/ 
gram  for  starting  chicks. 

Your  Eshelman  distribu¬ 
tor  will  gladly  give  you 
advice  on  feeding,  plus 
helpful  literature  on  other 
phases  of  poultry  produc¬ 
tion. 

PROTEINS . 

FATS  . ----- 

MINERALS . 

VITAMINS . 

ANTIBIOTICS . 


JOHN  W.  &  SONS 

Established  1842 

MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  .  CIRCIEVILLE,  OHIO  .  TAMPA,  F?A.  .  SANFORD,  N.  C. 


RED  ROSE  GUARANTEED  FEEDS...TESTED  AND  PROVED  IN  PRACTICE 


uary  7,  1953 


TM  LIVING  ON  LOOSE,  DRY  LITTER, 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe!” 


Blueprint  for  Poultry  Breeding 


(Continued  from  Page  75 

This  desirability  can  be  decided  only 
after  the  performance  of  the  progeny 
of  a  given  cross  has  been  determined 
repeatedly  by  an  adequate  and  un¬ 
biased  comparison  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  of  the  better  standard- 
bred  chickens. 

Possible  Advantages  of  Hybrid 
Chickens 

Stimulated  by  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  of  hybrid  corn, 
certain  poultry  breeders  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  duplicate  these  results  with 
chickens.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
aside  from  yield  increases,  the  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages  of  hybrid  corn  over 
open-pollinated  varieties  are  the 
over-all  uniformity  and  quality  of 
product  together  with  definite  re¬ 
peatability  of  performance.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  hybrid  seed  corn  can  be 
guaranteed  that  each  seed  sample 
will,  unfailingly  under  similar  en¬ 
vironment,  give  substantially  similar 
results  either  within  or  between 
years.  In  other  words,  uniformity 
and  predictability  of  results  are  as¬ 
sured. 


It  is  desirable  to  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  changes  which  will 
result  in  the  management  of  a  hatch¬ 
ery  and  in  the  maintenance  of  supply 
flocks  which  produce  only  hybrid 
chickens.  The  supply  flocks  will  pre¬ 
sumably  consist  of  males  which  are 
the  first  cross  of  inbred  parentage 
and  of  females  which  are  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  inbred  cross  parentage.  This 
means  that  the  producer  of  the  in- 
bred  lines  will  stock  the  hatchery 
supply  flocks  with  the  breeding  birds 
necessary  to  produce  the  hybrid 
chicks.  Thus;  the  supply  flock  owner 
will  be  completely  dependent  on  one 
source  of  supply. 

In  turn  the  hatchery  supplying 
the  chicks  will  likewise  be  complete¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  designated  supply 
flocks  to  produce  a  specific  hybrid. 
No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  to 
assess  breed  type  or  performance  in 
supply  flocks.  Inspection  of  flocks 
will  be  confined  to  a  mathematical 
measurement  of  the  coefficient  of  in- 
breeding  of  the  parental  inbred  lines 
to  comply  with  certain  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  As  previously  mentioned, 
this  measurement  will  provide  no 
criteria  of  productive  ability. 


Yes,  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe  is  a  wonder  conditioner  for  poultry 
Litter.  Made  of  very  finely  pulverized  limestone,  it  coats  the  litter, 
lets  air  circulate.  Litter  mixes  readily  with  manure,  stays  loose,  dry, 
non-sticky. 


“and  the  boss  saves  plenty,  too!” 


Litter-Kepe  is  easy  to  use.  Just  spread  50  lbs.  per  200  sq.  ft.,  and 
lightly  fork  it  in.  Finer  and  less  costly  than  hydrated  lime,  it’s  com¬ 
pletely  non-caustic  and  fire  safe.  You’ll  find  Litter-Kepe  goes  further, 

too.  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree  it’s  tops 
in  litter  conditioning. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  LITTER-KEPE  NOW! 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
D£PT.  L-2  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


World's  largest  producer  of  CRYSTALLINE  CALC1TE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS— the  3-in-l  calcium  sup¬ 
plement  for  poultry;  BARN  CALCITE — for  safe,  non-skid  barn  floors;  M1C0  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


CHICKS 


py - 

"The  Right  Start  for 
Greater  Profits" 

Whether  yon  specialize  in  EGGS  or  MEAT 
we  have  a  breed  or  cross  that  will  prove 
really  prolitable.  Here  at  Clenints  Chicks, 
Inc.  wo  have  concentrated  on  breeding  fur 
those  practical  money-making  characteris¬ 
tics:  rugged  health,  quick  growth,  increased 
vigor  and  disease  resistance,  top  efficiency 
in  egg  and  meat  production.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  egg  producers  and  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  are  reaping  proiits  year  after  year 
with  Clements  Chicks. 

For  Commercial  Ess  Production  — 

REO-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEG¬ 
HORN  -  RED  Crosses,  R.  I.  REDS. 
Barred  Rocks. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks. 

For  Broilers  — 

White  Rocks.  Dominant  White  Rock-New 
Hampshire  Cross,  and  sex-link  cockerels. 
Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Progressive  breeding  for  42  years  assures 
the  best  in  profit  abilities. 

1  llush  name  and  address  for  information  and 
prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 

*  .  fail  . .  ..  ti.  _ ->  .*i«"  if-  ' . '..iT. 


INFRA-RED  BROODING 

Buy  Direct  at  Low  Prices 

Don’t  buy  any  infra-red  brooding  until 
you  read  these  facts  and  get  these  low. 
direct  by  mail  prices  on  fixtures  for  all 
size  flocks.  Save  labor,  cash,  on  brooding. 

CATALOG  FREE.  Just  send  name.  No 
charge.  No  salesman  will  call.  Inside 
facts  on  lamps  and  types  of  fixtures 
required.  Send  name,  address  today. 

MAXILUME,  125  W.  Hubbard,  Dapt.  81 202, Chicago  10,  III. 


100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets 

$34  PER  HUNDRED 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  TJ.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 
Order  Now. 

HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

for  Cat.  Pullorum  Tested  100  100  100 

LABGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHONRS.$I2.00  $25.00  $  2.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  l0.00(St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R. _ RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

67  Rare  and  Common  Varieties  Chicks,  Eggs 

Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Buttercups.  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
MURRAY  MC  MURRAY.  Box  94,  Webster  City,  Iowa 

RELIABLE  AAA  CHICKS 

Hampshires,  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  14c  each. 
Straight  run.  Prepaid.  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY.  CALIFORNIA  2,  MO. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


SINGLE 

FIXTURES 


as  low  as 


Guaranteed 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  108  page  book  ''Better  Dairying." 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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In  theory,  highly  uniform  and  de¬ 
sirable  hybrid  chickens  are  possible. 
Once  a  favorable  hybrid  chicken  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  inbred  lines 
which  produced  it  continue  to  exist 
without  substantial  genetic  change, 
it 'will  create  a  standard  which  then 
will  have  the  same  inherent  ability 
to  perform.  Because  the  inbred  popu¬ 
lations  could  be  expanded  to  enor¬ 
mous  numbers,  there  is  no  real  limit 
to  the  number  of  hybrid  chickens 
which  could  be  produced  year  after 
year  with  substantially  no  change. 

Herein  then  lies  the  true  merit 
of  hybrid  chickens  in  that  each  one 
would  have  a  nearly  identical  genetic 
make-up  and  in  a  similar  environ¬ 
ment  would  give  similar  results  for 
all  characteristics.  This,  genetic  simi¬ 
larity  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
approach  in  outbred  stocks  of  any  of 
the  standard  breeds  of  chickens  in 
quantities  su.fficient  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Will  Hybrids  Replace  Standardbred 
Chickens? 

Among  standardbred  chickens  over 
a  period  of  approximately  25  years, 
annual  egg  production  has  increased 
from  about  117  to  175  eggs.  Many 
other  utility  characters  have  shown 
proportionate  increases  in  efficiency. 
These  gains  are  not,  of  course,  all 
due  to  genetic  selection  in  that  better 
poultry  practices  in  general  have 
prevailed.  However,  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advantages  of  selective 
breeding  has  played  a  major  role  in 
this  improvement.  Unquestionably 
the  incentive  to  produce  a  higher 
grade  of  poultry  and  eggs  has  en¬ 
couraged  poultrymen  to  turn  to  the 
specialized  breeder  for  better  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  In  turn  the  specialized 
breeder  has  become  familiar  with, 
and  has  applied,  the  latest  knowledge 
in  poultry  genetics.  What  will  be  the 
impact  of  increasing  numbers  of  hy¬ 
brid  chickens  on  the  continued  pro¬ 
duction  of  standardbred  chickens? 

One  producer  of  commercial  hy¬ 
brids  estimates  that  during  the  1952 
hatching  season  about  35  million  hy¬ 
brid  chicks,  or  four  per  cent  of  the 
chicks  used  for  replacements,  were 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Presum¬ 
ably,  this  -means  that  these  hybrid 
chicks  replaced  sales  of  standard- 
bred  chickens. 

When  the  producers  of  hybrid 
chickens  have  available  uniform 
crosses  of  inbred  lines,  and  when 
these  hybrid  chickens  have  repeated¬ 
ly  demonstrated  outstanding  merit 
for  hatchability,  viability,  rate  of 
growth,  egg  size,  egg  color,  accept¬ 
able  market  quality  of  both  broilers 
and  adult  fowl  as  well  as  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities,  then  the  poultry 
producer  will  have  no  real  reason 
for  maintaining,  as  economic  units, 
the  present  standard  breeds  of 
chickens.  However,  no  hybrid  chick¬ 
en  of  outstanding  merit  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  outstanding  economic 
characters  has  as  yet  been  placed 
on  the  market.  Until  such  a  chicken 
is  available,  caution  is  expressed 
lest  the  balance  in  numbers  between 
hybrid  and  standardbred  chickens 
become  topheavy  in  favor  of  the  hy¬ 
brids. 


Standard  of  Performance 

Many  of  the  accepted  standards 
now  used  to  measure  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  standardbred  chickens  may 
be  absent  in  the  various  inbred  lines 
and  in  the  combinational  crosses 
which  are  used  to  produce  the  hy¬ 
brid  chickens.  Most  certainly  all  ac¬ 
ceptable  breed  and  variety  standards 
will  be  absent  in  the  hybrids.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  advantages,  which  may 
be  present  in  hybrid  chickens,  could 
more  than  offset  a  loss  of  breed  or 
variety  characteristics. 

For  approximately  17  years,  volun¬ 
tary  supervision  of  flocks  and 
hatcheries  as  well  as  various  breed¬ 
ing  stages  have  been  successfully 
sponsored  by  the  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Plan.  Surely,  if  certain 
hybrid  chickens  are  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs, 
some  standard  of  performance  could 
be  devised  for  testing  such  merit. 
Ways  and  means  of  establishing 
such  standards  should  be  given  care¬ 
ful  and  immediate  consideration  by 
Plan  participants. 

Uniformity  Should  Be  Maintained 

The  main  objective  sought  in  the 
production  of  a  hybrid  chicken  is 
uniformity  for  as  many  productive 
characters  as  possible.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
industry  is  to  improve  the  economic 
status  of  poultry  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  buying  public  has  been 
educated  to  look  for  and  expect  a 
uniformly  high  quality  product. 

If  a  hybrid  chicken  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  meets  these  demands 
and,  at  the  same  time,  can  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  chicken  as  a 
producing  unit,  then  the  hybrid 
chicken  should  flourish.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  however,  the  bulk  of  hy¬ 
brid  chickens  lack  uniformity  of 
type  and  color  in  both  the  chicken 
and  its  product.  Most  of  this  lack  of 
uniformity  is  due  to  the  crossing  of 
inbred  lines  of  different  breeds  and 
varieties. 

A  Fundamental  Problem  of  Genetics 

No  one  should  discount  the  value 
that  may  come  from  the  hybridiza¬ 
tion  of  poultry.  Likewise,  no  one 
should  accept  as  a  fact  that  our 
present  methods  of  producing  hy¬ 
brid  chickens  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Formation  of  inbred  lines  of 
chickens,  and  the  crossing  of  these 
lines  to  produce  a  hybrid,  are  gene¬ 
tic  problems. 

Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  hope  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  hybrid  vigor  will  over¬ 
come  weakness,  or  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  basic  genetics. 
The  formation  of  a  desirable  utility 
hybrid  chicken  from  diverse  inbred 
lines  will  not  be  a  matter  of  fortuit¬ 
ous  selection.  Rather,  development 
of  these  lines  and  crosses  should  be 
preceded  by  careful  experimental 
design  —  the  blueprint  of  genetic 
improvement. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Highest  pen  in  tjie  egg  laying  Jests  for  1952  was  this  pen  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  entered  by  Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J .,  in  the 
Western  New  York  test.  The  final  score  of  these  birds  was  4,180.30  points 

and  3,925  eggs.  > 


HE  egg  laying  tests  con¬ 
tinued  to  point  the  way 
for  progressive  poultry- 
men  during  1952.  Twelve 
standard  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the 
United  States,  from  Maine 
to  Florida  and  New  Jersey  to 
California.  A  total  of  10,751  birds 
was  entered  in  these  tests;  half  of 
the  birds  were  White  Leghorns. 
Rhode..  Island  Reds  were  next  in 
popularity  but  a  few  of  the  more 
uncommon  breeds  such  as  the  An¬ 
cona,  Black  Minorca,  Light  Brahma 
and  White  Laced  Red  Cornish  were 
also  well  represented. 

The  highest  score  in  points  was 
attained  by  Rhode  Island  Reds  with 
an  average  of  237.1  points,  226.3  eggs 
per  pullet  entered.  (Points  are 
earned  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of 
eggs,  a  two-ounce  egg  being  equal 
to  one  point,  with  other  weights 
being  worth  proportionately  more 
or  less.)  While  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  earned  the  most  points  as  a 
breed,  the  highest  pen  in  the  country 
was  a  White  Leghorn  entry  from  the 
Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  their  birds  averaging  321.7 
points,  301.9  eggs  —  certainly  an  en¬ 
viable  record. 

The  10  highest  pens  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  for  the  year  are 
shown  in  Table  I. 

The  records  made  in  the  tests  are 
an  indication  of  what  can  be  done 
with  carefully  bred  and  selected 
stock. 

Three  and  Ten  Year  Records 

Records  for  one  yeai  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high,  and  an  element  of 
luck  may  enter  the  picture,  as,  for 
instance,  when  disease  attacks  a  pen 
of  birds.  To  remove  some  of  this 
chance  and  to  bring  before  the  pub¬ 


lic  the  names  of  breeders  who  have 
shown  persistently  good  records,  the 
Council  of  American  Official  Poultry 
Tests  publishes  each  year  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  all  entries  for  the 
past  three  and  past  10  consecutive 
years.  Table  II  on  this  page  shows 
the  records  of  the  10  highest  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  past  10  years.  These 
records  are  a  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  done  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  —  again,  with  carefully  bred 
and  selected  stock. 

Random  Sample  Tests 

In  the  records  mentioned  the 
birds  had  all  been  carefully  bred  and 
definitely  selected  for  testing.  They 
were  the  best  that  the  breeders  could 
produce;  the  average  pullet  —  the 
commercial  grade*  of  pullet  from  the 
breeder’s  farm  was  not  entered.  To 
test  the  merits  of  these  average  pul¬ 
lets,  two  tests  are  new  being  con¬ 
ducted,  one  in  California  and  the 
other  in  New  York  State.  The 
records  produced  are  of  particular 
interest  because  in  both  cases  the 
pullets  are  grown  at  the  testing  sta¬ 
tion  from  commercial  grade  stock, 
and  all  the  pullets  reared  are  kept 
for  their  egg  records.  There  is  no 
chance  for  culling  out  the  poor 
pullets  and  sending  only  the  best. 

In  California  the  most  profitable 
entry  earned  $6.99  a  bird  over  feed 
cost,  counting  the  value  of  the 
cockerels  sold,  the  hens  sold  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  of  course,  the  [ 
eggs  produced.  This  entry  produced 
276.28 -eggs  per  day-old  pullet  chick 
entered.  This  enviable  record  was 
made  by  White  Leghorns  from  the 
Heisdorf  and  Nelson  Farm  of  Kirk¬ 
land,  Washington.  The  poorest  entry 
in  the  test  earned  $2.67  a  bird  over 
cash  costs  and  produced  163.31  egg 
per  day-old  pullet  chick.  While  Cali- 


Test 

Western  N.  Y. 
Okla. 

Missouri 
Storrs,  Conn. 
Okla. 

Okla. 

Storrs,  Conn. 
Western  N.  Y. 
Missouri 
Western  N.  Y. 


Table  I  —  10  Highest  Pens  for  1952 

Points  Eggs 

Breed  Owner  (basis  of  13  birds) 

W.  L.  Darby  Leghorn  Farm . , . 4,180.30  3,925 

W.  L.  Cashman’s  Leghorn  Farm . 4,161.30  3,819 

R.  I.  R.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm . 4,066.10  3,877 

B.  P.  R.  Ohlson  Pity.  Breeding  Farm.  .  .  .4,030.15  3,751 

W.  L.  Honeggers’ Bdg.  Hatchery . 4,021.95  3,773 

W.  L.  Hunter  Poultry  Farm . 3,927.95  3,645 

B.  P.  R.  Dryden  Pity.  Breeding  Farm.  ..  .3,917.80  3,684- 

R.  I.  R.  Harco  Orch.  &  Pity.  Farm . 3,897.35  3,605 

Cross  Harvey  E.  Taylor . 3,891.35  3,651 

W.  L.  Honeggers’ Bdg.  Hatchery . 3,884.95  3.591 


Table  II  —  Highest  Records,  Average  of  10  Consecutive  Years 


Breed  Owner 

R.  I.  R.  Harco  Orch.  &  Poultry  Farm .  . 

W.  L.  Darby  Leghorn  Farm . 

B.  P.  R.  Harco  Orch.  &  Poultry  Farm.  . . 
B.  P.  R.  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 
W.  L.  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 

R- 1.  R.  L.  D!  Bartholomew . 

R.  I.  R.  Crooks  Farm . 

R-I.R.  G.  B.  Treadwell . 

W.  L.  Burr’s  Poultry  Farm . 

W.  L.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm . . 


Points 

Eggs 

per  bird 

per  bird 

entered 

entered 

273.5 

253.7 

266.8 

256.9 

265.0 

252.7 

263.9 

255.0 

263.7 

253.3 

259.8 

243.7 

256.9 

242.7 

256.9 

242.4 

256.3 

242.8 

255.3 

246.5 

Breed 

W.  L. 
W.L. 
W.L. 
W.  L. 

R.  I.  R. 
W.  L. 
W.L. 
R.  I.  R. 
W.L. 
W.L. 


Table  III  —  High  Pens  in  N.  Y.  Random 

Owner 


Sample  Test 

Returns  per  puJJet 
chick  over  cash  cost 


Brender’s  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y .  $3.10 

Heisdorf  &  Nelson,  Kirkland,  Washington .  3.03 

Wirtz  Bros.  Leghorn  Farm,  Lebanon,  N  J .  2.72 

Spruce  Pity.  Breeding  Farm,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J .  2.66 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shiloh,  N.  J .  2.63 

A.  H.  Bulkley  &  Sons,  Odessa,  N.  Y .  2.50 

Honeggers’  Breeding  Hatchery,  Forrest,  Ill .  2.35 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass .  2!30 

Weidner  White  Leghorns,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y .  2^27 

Hawley  Poultry  Farm,  Batavia,  N.  Y .  . .  2.23 


Stop  all  4  diseases... 


SULM1T 

SODIUM  SULFAMETHAZINE 

POULTRY  DRINKING  WATER  SOLUTION  12.5% 


Be  prbmpt  when  disease  strikes!  Use  SULMET  Solution 
—  the  easy,  low-cost,  highly  effective  way  to  treat  the  4 
major  poultry  diseases. 

Just  pour  the  recommended  amount  of  SULMET  in 
the  drinking  water.  Birds  off  feed  usually  drink  readily, 
each  bird  gets  proper  medication,  and  fast-acting  SUL¬ 
MET  goes  to  work  to  knock  out  infection.  To  control  the 
incidence  of  pullorum  in  chicks  give  SULMET  in  the 
drinking  water  continuously  for  the  first  3  to  5  days  after 
hatching.  You  can  obtain  SULMET  from  your  druggist, 
feed  dealer  or  veterinarian. 

MEGASUL*  Nitrophenide.  For  the  prevention  of  coccidi- 
osis  outbreaks,  buy  well-balanced  feeds  that  contain 
this  proved  anticoccidial . . .  and  feed  them  continuously 
from  the  day  your  chicks  are  hatched!  MEGASUL  re¬ 
duces,  or  eliminates  entirely,  costly  death  and  stunting 
losses  from  coccidiosis. 

AUREOMYCIN.  Keep  this  great  antibiotic  constantly  in 
use!  Fed  in  manufactured  feeds  to  poultry,  aureomycin 
serves  a  triple  purpose:  it  stimulates  faster  growth, 
promotes  vigor  and  well-being. 

Write  for  free  literature.  *Reg.  u.s.  pat.  off. 


LEDERLE 


LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


Gfanamuf 


COMPANE 


February  7,  1953 
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30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y 


Hiw  H  YBRI  \>W(ute&ARtl  R 

In-CwuTtoAOrr  DDcn  — 


SCIENCE’S  NEWEST  SOLUTION  TO 
HIGH  COSTS  BY  INCREASING  YIELD 

New  development — hailed  by  experiment  stations,  ag.  col¬ 
leges  and  egg  farmers,  4S  to  72  more  LARGE  WHITE 


BRED  LIKE 
HYBRID 
SEED  CORN 


EGGS  at  less  feed  cost.  Large  eggs  earlier.  The  answer 
to  broodiness  and  laying  pause.  Lay  straight  through  hot¬ 
test,  coldest  weather. 


U.  S. 

PULIORUM 
CLEAN 


lay  Chalk-White  Eggs  12  to  14  mos.  straight 
through ...  save  about  1  lb.  feed  per  doz. 
eggs  over  heavy  breeds;  0.3  over  light  breeds 

Snow-white  eggs  of  finest  shell  texture  command  top  prices  on 
graded  egg  markets.  24  to  26  oz.  uniformly,  without  damage  to 
layers.  Grow  uniform — fewer  culls — you  house  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  pullets.  Early-started  chicks  usually  lay  through  all 
Summer,  fall  and  winter  without  moulting. 


^7*60  brings  details 


Feed  savings  alone  pay  for  the  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  giving 
details  also  on  new  Wene  Hybrid  Brown  Egg  Layer  No.  501; 
as  well  as  pedigree-sired  pure  and  crossbreed  layers.  Discounts 
early  orders. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  B-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


as 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  ovor  50  yoarr 


5  lbs .  at  12  weeks 


Our  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.O.T.  contost 
averaged  5  lbs.  dressed  at  12  weeks.  Our  1951 
entry  averaged  4.92  lbs.  at  12  weeks.  Customers 
report  3'/2  lbs.  live  weight  at  9  weeks. 

Fast  growth  is  an  important  quality  in  Tolman's 
White  Rocks  —  as  are  Vigor,  Early  Feathering. 
Efficient  Feed  Conversion.  High  Egg  Production 
and  Cleaner  Dressing.  We  don’t  know  where  you 
can  get  all  these  qualities  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Try  them  this 
season  tor  Production  of  Hatching  Eggs. 


EVERY  BREEDER  100% 
STATE  TESTED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


SEXEO  PULLET  CHICKS 

ONLY  $22  per  100 

in  lots  of  500  or  more 


6TRAIGHT-RUN  CHICKS 
ALSO  AVAILABLE. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


Write  for  Free  Circular 
and  Prices  or  Visit  Us. 
Farm  Located  off  River 
St.,  NorweM,  Mass. 


JOSEPH  1 

Dept.  F 

rOLMAN‘° 

ROCKLAND,  MASS 

F3P 

Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
'  %-llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 

Pure  or  Cross  Breeds 
For  Market  Egg  Flocks  ? 

During  the  past  few  years,  poultry- 
men  turned  to  crosses  ,  for  market 
egg  production.  So  many  pure  breds 
were  touted  as  meat  strains  that 
poultrymen  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
good  production  Hamps  do  exist. 

For  28  years  Nedlar  Hamps  have 
been  bred  and  sold  as  production 
stock. 

Meat  type  males  crossed  on  Nedlar 
Hamps  pullets  produce  chicks  of  im¬ 
proved  meat  quality  and  high  egg 
production.  Or  crossed  with  Nedlar 
White  males,  the  same  pullets  pro¬ 
duce  Columbian  broiler  cockerels 
and  Columbian  pullets  that  haye 
provided  very  dramatic  results  in 
market  egg  flocks, 

Nedlar  Farms  can  supply  you  with 
the  breeding  stock  to  produce  those 
chicks,  or  Columbian  hatching  eggs 
or  chicks  direct. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  giv¬ 
ing  complete  details. 

A  N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
It.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm. 

NEDLAR  FARMS,  Box  R,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


fornia  records  are  not  entirely  appli¬ 
cable  to  eastern  conditions,  they  do 
emphasize  again  the  importance  of 
well-bred  stock. 

For  Eastern  conditions,  let  us  look 
at  the  records  of  the  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test.  Here  the  most 
profitable  pen  earned  $3.10  per  day- 
old  pullet  chick  and  the  least  profit¬ 
able  lost  29  cents.  The  production  of 
the  most  profitable  pen  was  209.6 
eggs  per  day-old  pullet  chick — quite 
a  lot  less  than  the  best  pen  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  western  State  must 
either  .have  better  chickens  or  a 
better  climate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
in  the  East  had  better  keep  chickens 
that  will  return  the  most  profit 
under  our  conditions.  The  10  highest 
pens  in  the  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test  for  the  past  year  are 
shown  in  Table  III. 


random  sample  of  commercial  stock, 
as  is  done  in  California  and  New 
York. 


Broiler  tests  are  being  operated  in 
several  states,  the  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  rapidity  and  economy 


The  Future  of  Poultry  Tests 


The  poultry  tests  throughout  the 
United  States  are  going  through  a 
period  of  transition.  They  point  defi¬ 
nitely  to  sources  of  good  stock,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  testing  is 
done  on  a  selected  sample  of  superior 
stock,  as  in  standard  tests,  or  on  a 


placed  on  the  rapidity  and  economy 
of  growth  of  chicks  up  to  10  weeks 
of  age.  These  tests  are  being  en¬ 
larged  to  include  the  egg  production 
of  the  breeding  flock  from  which  the 
broiler  chicks  come.  Good  growth  in 
broilers  will  not  be  sufficient  in  it¬ 
self;  the  breeders  must  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  as  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  ideal  hen  has  not  as  yet 
been  produced — one  capable  of  high 
egg  production,  yet  with  good  meat 
quality,  as  measured  by  the  growth 
of  her  offspring. 

The  egg  laying  tests  can  be  given 
much  credit  for  the  progress  of  our 
poultry  industry.  As  they  continue  to 
provide  dependable  and  accurate 
information  to  both  breeders  and 
commercial  egg  producers,  they 
should  be  brought  closer  to  testing 
for  the  full  life  cycle  of  the  birds. 
In  this  way,  the  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  tests  will  increase  from 
the  high  degrees  already  established. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Antibiotics  for  Poultry 
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All-Purpose  Performance 
Is  the  "Buy- Product"  of 
Spizzerinktum  Quality! 


quality.  Yes. 


•  CHRISTIE’S  Spizzerinktum 
New  Hampshires  answer  the  poul¬ 
try  industry’s  yearning  for  real 

„ _ _  _ _  quality  which  can  be  found  in 

quantity  to  spell  out  such  requirements  as  better 
meat  birds,  capacity  for  superior  egg  production, 
and  ideal  nickability  for  cross  mating  purposes. 

Years  of  mass  selection  in  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  augmented  by  longtime  progeny  testing, 
has  made  this  quality  possible.  Today,  the  name 
CHRISTIE'S  represents  to  the  flockowner  .  .  . 
the  hatcheryman,  the  broiler  grower  and  the  pro¬ 
cessors  —  "The  standard  of  excellence"  in  New 
Hampshire  chick  performance. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc  Bax  25  Kingston  N.  H 
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CHICKS 

. .  .  as  chicks  should  be 

OUR  FREE  CATALOG  IS  WORTH  WRITING  FOR 
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GOSHEN,  IND. 


The  antibiotics,  newest  nutritional 
aids  in  poultry  production,  are  saving 
chicken  and  turkey  men  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  From  all  over  the 
country,  reports  of  growth  increases, 
increased  feed  efficiency  and  general 
well-being  are  coming  in.  Evidence 
indicates,  too,  that  these  new  miracle 
drugs  have  even  further  possibilities, 
as  yet  unexplored.  In  former  days, 
a  farmer  could  buy  his  chicks,  scatter 
a  little  grain  for  them,  let  them  run 
in  the  farm  yard  and  probably  pro¬ 
duce  a  fairly  good  flock.  Not  so  today, 
however:  poultry-raising  has  become 
a  specialized  industry  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  poultryman  must  keep  alert 
to  new  methods  and  knowledge.  The 
men  in  the  nation’s  pharmaceutical 
firms  are  consistently  extending  his 
knowledge.  Their  research  in  protein 
and  vitamin  nutrition  has  already  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  commercial  production 
of  some  thirty  growth  factors  needed 
by  chickens  in  their  feed. 

An  antibiotic  is  an  extract  used  to 
block  growth  of  disease-producing  or¬ 
ganisms.  Antibiotics  were  first  used 
conclusively  in  chick  nutrition  in 
April,  1949,  by  Jukes  and  Stokstad, 
of  Lederle  Laboratories  Division, 
American  Cyanamid  Company.  Since 
then  the  basic  concepts  of  poultry 
feeding  have  greatly  changed. 

The  term  “Antibiotic  Feed  Supple¬ 
ment”  was  made  official  on  October 
4,  1950,  by  The  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Feed  Control  Officials.  It  defined 
such  a  feed  supplement  as  one  con¬ 
taining  a  “minimum  of  one  gram  of 
antibiotic  per  pound,  and  having 
growth-promoting  properties.” 


California -Gray  Leghorn  Cross 

Extra  hardy  6  lb.  birds,  White 
Plumage,  Yellow  skin,  white  eggs, 
excellent  livability.  Extra  good 
layers.  Third  year  hatching  this 
great  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  — large  type, 
5  lb.  birds,  large  white  eggs. 
Chicks  “sired  by  R.O.P.  males, 
Dam’s  records  up  to  343  eggs. 

MINORCA-LEGHORNS  a  hardy 
cross  easier  to  raise.  White  eggs. 
Also  good  White  Rocks  and  Red- 
Rock  cross.  ‘Blood  will  tell.’ 

WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  Mjch. 


Kansas  station,  Poultry  Nutritionist 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Sanford  agrees.  According 
to  Dr.  Sanford,  “A  vegetable  protein 
basal  diet,  properly  supplemented 
with  Vitamin  B-12  and  antibiotics, 
has  given  results  equal  to  or  superior 
to  diets  containing  animal  protein" 
(fish  meal,  meat  and  bone  scraps), 
“Furthermore,”  he  adds,  “B-12  com¬ 
bined  with  antibiotics  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  either  alone.  Our  results 
show  a  growth  increase  of  28  per 
cent  with  the  combination.” 

Dr.  S.  J.  Slonger  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  demonstrated 
that  turkey  poults  on  a  supplement 
containing  aureomycin,  the  gold- 
colored  antibiotic,  gained  one  half 
pound  more  in  eight  weeks  than  birds 
on  a  supplement  containing  only 
Vitamin  B-12.  Birds  on  an  antibiotic 
diet  gained  one  pound  for  every  2.4 
pounds  of  feed,  while  it  took  3.6 
pounds  of  feed  for  the  same  gain 
among  birds  on  an  all-vegetable  diet. 


More  Eggs  From  Both  Turkeys 
and  Chickens 


Faster,  Lower  Cost  Growth  in  Broilers 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks’  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  andleading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S 
oldist 

STRAIN  Tells  how  w-e  produce 
these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens,  Remember  our  63 

hofo3  YOU '’to  rnaka  more  ULnaC  J0E  PARKS  &  ?T)NS 
neip  you  to  maH«  more  money  taaih  m 

from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today!  AlIUONA,  PA. 


‘JUNIATA  LEGHORNS' 


Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 
We  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNA, 


“CAPON” 


“ELECTRIC”  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket  do 
it.  Without  tearing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press  button, 
the  rooster  becomes  a  permanent  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Howard  Beuoy,  No.  22,  Cedar  Vale,  Katis.,  U.S.A. 


A  typical  example  of  the  effect  of 
these  antibiotics  supplements  has 
been  observed  in  the  great  broiler 
areas  of  Texas  by  men  of  the  Texas 
station.  Texas  poultrymen,  like  most 
feeders  today,  use  Vitamin  B-12  in 
their  ration.  They  find  that  this  com¬ 
bination  enables  them  to  raise  a 
three-pound  broiler  in  10  weeks  on 
nine  pounds  of  feed,  thereby  saving 
two  weeks  over  old  methods.  House¬ 
wives  get  younger,  more  tender  birds, 
and  broiler  profits  are  up  some  seven 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Analyzing  the  situation,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Couch,  heading  poultry  ration  work 
at  the  Texas  station,  says  profit  is 
increased  by  the  following  factors: 

(1)  25  per  cent  less  feed  is  necessary. 

(2)  Costly  fish  meal  and  meat  scraps 
in  the  diet  may  be  replaced  with 
cheaper  vegetable  proteins,  such  as 
soybean  and  cottonseed  meal.  (3) 
Death  losses  are  reduced.  Of  280 
chicks  in  a  recent  test,  270  went  to 
market.  (4)  All  the  flock  develops 
evenly,  is  ready  for  market  at  the 
same  time.  In  Gonzales  County, 
which  produces  20  million  broilers 
a  year,  many  poultrymen  say  that 
the  new  antibiotic  rations  saved  them 
from  going  broke.  The  story  is  the 
same  all  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Couch  has  experimentally  con¬ 
firmed  the  need  for  both  antibiotic 
and  Vitamin  B-12  in  feeds.  At  the 


Recent  evidence  indicates  that  anti¬ 
biotic  feeding  will  be  useful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  egg  production  in  both  chicks 
and  turkeys.  At  the  Pearl  Poultry 
Farms  in  Montvale,  N.  J.,  two  and 
one  half  pounds  of  Vitamin  B-12  and 
an  antibiotic  feed  supplement  per  100 
pounds  of  regular  feed  were  fed  to 
78  culls.  These  doubled  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  shortly  afterwards,  equalling 
the  farm’s  best  birds  on  a  high-cost 
diet.  The  same  experiment  was  tried 
with  another  100  inferior  hens.  Their 
egg  production  rose  from  37  per  cent 
to  80  per  cent  in  20  days. 

Experiments  are  now  under  way 
to  determine  more  nearly  correct  pro¬ 
portions  of  antibiotic  to  feed  under 
various  circumstances,  and  also  to 
study  the  effect  of  antibiotic  feeding 
on  birds  which  are  already  high  pro¬ 
ducers.  Progress  reports  show  that 
summer  moult  is  being  delayed.  Anti¬ 
biotic  supplements  may  overcome 
the  summer  slack  period  in  egg  pr°* 
duction. 

At  present,  ten  grams  (about  a 
tablespoonful)  of  the  pure  antibiotic 
per  ton  of  feed  is  an  average  recom¬ 
mendation  for  chicks,  for  starting  ana 
broiler  mashes  and  for  breeder  feeds. 
Half  as  much  antibiotic  is  enough 
for  developer  and  growing  mash,  and 
for  laying  feeds.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  based  on  an  all-mash  ration. 
A  somewhat  higher  concentration  is 
necessary  for  turkeys.  Also  a  higher 
concentration  is  needed  if  hard 
grains  are  used  in  conjunction  With 
mash.  . 

Antibiotics  improve  even  the  besi 
rations  for  chicks  and  turkeys, 
whether  raised  in  batteries  or  on  the 
floor,  and  regardless  of  type  of  litter. 
With  antibiotics,  feathering  is  im¬ 
proved,  general  appearance  is  better, 
economical  all-vegetable  rations  may 
be  used,  and  feed  efficiency  is  in¬ 
creased  so  that  less  feed  is  required 
for  each  pound  of  weight  gain. 

Gordon  Nugent 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEE 


Cause  and  Prevention  of 
Pullorum  Disease 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with 
pullorum  disease  in  my  chicks.  What 
is  the  cause  and  also  the  prevention 
of  this  trouble?  w.  m. 

Pullorum  disease  is  a  bacterial  in¬ 
fection  that  usually  starts  from  the 
transmission  of  the  organism  directly 
from  a  hen  to  her  chicks  through  the 
egg.  If  only  one  or  two  chicks  should 
happen  to  be  so  infected,  the  disease 
may  spread  rapidly  even  while 
chicks  are  hatching,  but  more  so 
after  they  get  under  the  brooder 
stove.  Losses  may  range  from  five  to 
75  per  cent  in  affected  flocks;  this 
mortality  occurs  usually  within  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks. 

There  is  no  cure  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Some  diseased  birds  recover;  of 
these  a  limited  number  will  cari'y 
the  organism  in  their  system  for 
months.  These  carriers,  if  retained, 
are  a  source  of  trouble  for  the  next 
lot  of  chicks.  As  you  may  know, 
there  is  a  blood  test  for  detecting 
the  carriers. 


Feather  Eating  Chicks 

What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  eight 
weeks  old  eating  feathers?  When  they 
see  a  small  feather  blow  around,  they 
run  after  it  and  eat  it.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  lacking  in  their  diet?  They 
have  broiler  mash  in  front  of  them 
all  the  time  and  cracked  corn  in  the 
evening.  I.  d.  g. 


Starting  a  Small  Farm  Flock 

I  want  to  start  a  small  farm  flock 
of  chickens,  and  at  the  least  expense 
for  foundation  stock.  However,  I 
want  some  good  chickens  that  will 
lay  fairly  well  and  be  suitable  for 
eating  when  their  laying  activities 
subside.  What  are  your  suggestions? 
I  want  about  200  pullets  for  my  hen 
house  in  the  Fall.  h.  c.  c. 

I  would  recommend  the  purchase 
of  500  straight-run  chicks  of  a  heavy 
breed,  such  as  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
New  Hampshires,'  or  a  cross  between 
R.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires  and 
either  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Leghorns. 
Use  two  brooder  stoves  and  sepai’ate 
the  cockerels  and  pullets  at  eight 
weeks.  Place  the  pullets  on  range  and 
sell  the  cockerels  when  they  weigh 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds.  Such 
a  plan  should  provide  the  200  pullets 
for  your  hen  house  in  the  Fall. 


Crop  Bound  Pullets 

My  pullets  have  enlarged  crops,  and 
are  crop  bound.  What  is  the  cause 
and  what  should  I  do  about  it? 

N.  Y.  B.  F. 

The  pullets  with  the  enlarged  crops 
may  have  been  crop  bound  originally 
because  of  eating  long  grass,  straw 
or  other  waste  material.  This  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Spring  where  one 
has  cut  the  grass  and  the  birds  have 
picked  up  dry  grass"  that  did’ not  pass 
through  the  crop.  Another  possibility 
is  that  the  crop  condition  may  be  the 
result  of  an  infection  similar  to  that 
which  causes  range  paralysis;  in  other 
words,  the  nerves  controlling  the  crop 
may  have  been  affected.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  this  may  happen. 
There  is  still  another  possibility  that 
there  may  be  some  contamination  in 
the  water,  resulting  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sour  crop  condition. 


Feather  eating  in  chicks  may  be 
just  a  habit  starting  from  some  ab¬ 
normal  situation  such  as  overheating 
or  crowding.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  come  from  insufficient  protein 
intake  or  improper  vitamin  balance. 
The  latter .  could  be  true  with  your 
flock  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
feeding  cracked  com  along  with  a 
broiler  mash  which  undoubtedly  is 
designed  to  be  fed  -on  an  all-mash 
basis;  most  common  broiler  feeds 
today  are  of  that  type.  I  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  corn  feeding  for  a  week 
or  so,  as  this  may  break  up  the 
feather  eating  habit. 


Fowl  Had  Green  Skin 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter  with  a  hen  I  killed?  The  skin 
was  all  green.  b.  b. 

Discoloration  of  the  skin  of  fowls 
is  usually  caused  either  by  an  injury 
or  some  form  of  infection.  It  is  also 
true  that  if  a  hen,  or  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  carcass,  is  not  dressed  within  a 
few  hours  after  it  has  been  killed,  the 
skin  becomes  discolored.  Fortunately, 
cooking  for  normal  periods  kills  any 
pathogenic  germs  which  may  be 
present.  In  your  case  the  hen  would  J 
have  been  suitable  for  eating. 


Litter  Management 


(Continued  from  Page  74) 


laying  houses  of  limited  size,  the 
litter  is  usually  stirred  with  a  fork. 
In  most  large  laying  houses,  either 
gasoline  or  electric  powered  me¬ 
chanical  stirrers  are  used  to  save 
both  time  and  labor. 

The  addition  of  hydrated  lime  to 
the  litter  at  the  rate  of  about  20 
pounds  per  100  square  feet  when  the 
litter  shows  signs  of  becoming  wet 
helps  to  keep  it  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Hydrated  lime  should  always 
be  stirred  thoroughly  into  the  litter. 
Commercial  drying  agents  are  avail¬ 
able,  also,  and  some  seem  to  be  less 
irritating  to  birds  than  hydrated 
lime.  • 

One  advantage  claimed  for  built- 
up  litter  kept  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  is  that  vitamin  B-12  is  synthe¬ 


sized  by  the  bacteria  in  the  litter.; 
Vitamin  B-12  is  a  valuable  nutrient! 
in  feeding  breeding  stock  because  of 
its  beneficial  effect  on  hatchability. 
Dependence  upon  built-up  litter, 
however,  as  an  adequate  source  of 
vitamin  B-12  may  well  be  a  ques¬ 
tionable  practice.  It  seems  more 
logical  and  safe  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  vitamin  B-12  in  the 
poultry  ration. 

Finally,  properly  managed  built- 
up  litter  that  is  kept  dry  and  in  good 
physical  condition  lowers  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dirty  eggs  from  a  laying  flock. 
This  is  a  real  advantage  in  time, 
labor  and  egg  prices  for  dry,  built- 
up  litter  over  temporary  litter  that 
may  quickly  become  damp  and  dirty. 


»  Photo:  Eastern  Feed  Merchan 

™  oraer  to  keep  the  built-up  Utter  dry  it  should  be  stirred  and  turned  ove i 
1  .frequent  intervals,  as  shown  by  Preston  Davis  in  his  poultry  house  a, 

Masontown,  West  Virginia. 


lust  as  the  twig 

i 


Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  ...  so  the  tree  is 
inclined.  Whether  it's  saplings  or  chicks  —  the 
first  few  weeks  set  the  pattern  for  future  growth 
and  development. 


No  growing  time  is  wasted  when  you  feed 
Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter.  It's  a  complete  ration 
developed  specifically  for  baby  chick  nutrition. 
Feed  this  ration  from  day  old  through  the  first 
eight  weeks  for  the  kind  of  health  and  growth 
that  produces  profitable  pullets. 


Lower  feed  costs  from  the  very  first  day  —  follow 
the  farm  proven  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter  program. 
Produce  healthy,  vigorous,  fast  growing  chicks  eight 
weeks  of  age  on  less  than  4V2  lbs.  of  Lay  or  Bust 
Chick  Starter. 


"Put  your  Trust  in  Lay  or  Bust" 


Tears  of  scientific  R.  0.  P. 
Breeding  have  made  our 
strain  consistently  high  in 
Egg  Production  Contests.  An 
efficient  Right  colored.  Heavy 
producing,  Fast  feathering 
bird.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Certified 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  cir. 
FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 
Box  A-7.  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 
DELIVERY. 

Ol—I  I  O  Poultry  Yards 
I*  1— a  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II, _ CALLICOON.  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps..  White 
3,  4  and  6  Weeks  Old.  Pullorum  Tested. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5. 


Rox 

PA. 


.  Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


WRITE 
FOR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


LITTER  STIRRER 

Gasoline  or  Electric  Powered 

Your  litter  will  keep  dry  and  refreshed  and  free 
from  dampness  when  you  keep  if  constantly  stirred- 
up.  The  Ward  Litter  Stirrer  does  it  Better,  Easier, 
and  in  Less  Time. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 

BUXTON  POULTRY  SERVICE,  Inc. 

NO.  ACTON,  MASS. 

Greenbrier  pickers  —  semi-scalders,  gas  or  electric  — 
Egomatic  egg  graders  —  egg  washers  —  inciner- 
ators  —  tractor  driven  generators. 
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aefr  plenty  ej- 

FAST  MEAT,  TOO. ..with 

HUBBARD’S 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Gather  more  eggs,  day  after  day  —  make 
more  profits— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires!  Get  excellent  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat,  too. 

25  years  of  pedigree-breeding  give  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  an  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  200  eggs  or  more— hen  monthly 
basis  .  .  .  plus  vitality,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity,  low  laying-house  mortality.  This 
year— get  this  pedigree-bred,  profit-making 
strain!  Hubbard  breeding  pays. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds —  From  selective 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  matings... 
Hubbard’s  Crosses  give  you  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat.  For  more  profitable  broilers 
—get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crossbreds. 
Write  for  valuable  free  catalog! 


FREE  24-page 
catalog ! 

24  illustrated  pages  tell  you 
why  Hubbard's  25  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give  you 
MORE  EGGS  — SUPERIOR 
MEAT.  Get  your  copy,  today! 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
12,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


WALPOLE,  N.  H.  (Phone:  Walpole  78) 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


XfLAPMAjjr 
WHITE 


“Bred  for  the  needs"of  the 
commercial  egg  producer ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that  s  wnat 
customers  get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  All 
matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 
Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New 
Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free 
folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST., _  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Sensational  Red-Leghorn  and  Leg¬ 
horn-Red  crosses,  also  time  proven 
sex  linked  (Red-Rock)  crosses  and 
strain  crossed  R.  I.  Reds  capable  of 
giving  75%  to  85%  consistent  egg 
porduction.  Pullorum  clean  since 
1933.  Pullet  chicks  300  to  330, 
cockerel  chicks  40  to  60,  unsexed 
160.  Also  excellent  White  Rocks 
and  New  Hampshires,  unsexed  150. 

McKINSTRY  FARMS 

135  McKinstry  Ave.  Chicopee,  Mass. 


Poultry  Research 

Is  on  the  March 

Here  is  the  latest  report  on  success¬ 
ful  experiments  in  poultry  feeding 
and  disease  control. 


r  I  SEND  FOR 
T  I  FREE  CATALOG 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Cash  In  on  the  Unsatisfied  Demand  for 
Big  Capons,  Caponettes  and  Roasters 

Grow  the  original  Jersey  Black  Giants,  the  largest 
American  breed.  Get  healthy  chicks,  started  capons 
or  pullets  from  our  range-reared,  selected  breeding 
flock.  Write  today  for  folder  and  price  list. 

Midwood  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


SHELLENBERGER’S 


WHITE 

_ _  _  LEGHORNS 

Our  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bioodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  ShellenhArn«p  Pity  Farm.  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DELAWARE 

PULLETS 


17c 


(MINIMUM  ORDER  100) 

There's  usually  a  'catch'  to  a  bargain 

(generally  we  get  only  what  we  pay  for) 

This  is  an  exception  •  •  • 

HERE  IS  WHY- 

Last  year  we  sold  over  400,000  Delaware  Cockerels  at  48c  each  for  cross  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  straight  run  price  —  but  in  our  case  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true!  We  have  more  demand  for  cockerels.  This  new  breed  has  been  trapnested 
for  11  years.  These  big  beautiful  Delaware  Pullets  lay  big  brown  eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.  They  mature  early,  live  well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  Relatively 
unknown  outside  of  Lancaster  County  (over  200,000  sold  here  in  1952).  Almost  everyone 
who  has  tried  them  has  already  reordered.  Order  yours  now.  17c  offer  expires  March 
1,  1953. 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  3,  R.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


OULTRYMEN  expect  and 
receive  more  progressive 
improvement  in  feeds  and 
feeding  methods  than  do 
producers  of  other  farm 
animals.  The  fast  tempo 

_  of  change,  together  with 

the  comparatively  short  life  and 
rapidity  of  production  of  poultry, 
accounts  for  the  shifting  trends  in 
poultry  husbandry.  Because  manu¬ 
factured  feed  is  used  to  a  greater 
extent  by  poultry  than  other  species 
of  farm  animals,  a  bag  of  such  feed 
becomes  a  practical  vehicle  for 
bringing  the  latest  findings  of  re¬ 
search  to  the  farm. 

Here  are  some  ideas  that  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  on  the  nutritional 
horizon  and  further  evidence  on 
some  of  our  accepted  feeding  prac- 
tices. 

Antibiotics  for  Poultry 

Although  antibiotics  have  been  in 
common  use  in  poultry  starting  feeds 
for  the  past  three  years,  only  during 
the  past  year  has  evidence  been  re¬ 
ported  on  their  action  in  feeds. 
The  growth  stimulating  antibiotics  in 
feeds  can  be  described  fairly  accur¬ 
ately  as  intestinal  policemen  or  in¬ 
ternal  antiseptics.  It  appears  that 
undesirable  organisms  give  compe¬ 
tition  and  some  parasitism  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  These  organisms  may 
be  likened  to  garden  weeds  which 
are  not  toxic  to  cultivated  plants  but 
which  reduce  production  from  the 
garden  by  competing  with  tne  good 
plants  for  nutrients,  moisture  and 
actual  living  space. 

Investigators  at  Beltsville  and 
other  experiment  stations  have 
found  that  an  antibiotic  in  their  feed 
aided  chicks  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  a  new  environment,  and  presum¬ 
ably  to  a  new  population  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  micro-organisms.  Addition¬ 
al  information  has  been  reported  from 
the  Ontario  Station  supporting  this 
point.  Even  when  chicks  were  grown 
in  an  old  battery  kept  in  a  new  en¬ 
vironment,  they  did  not  do  as  well 
during  the  early  weeks  of  life  as 
when  grown  in  an  entirely  new  en¬ 
vironment.  Likewise,  a  new  battery 
in  a  building  used  previously  by 
poultry  finally  became  “contamin¬ 
ated”  to  the  point  that  growth  was 
depressed  unless  an  antibiotic  was 
included  in  the  diet. 

Convincing  proof  that  the  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  intestinal  tract  inter¬ 
fere  with  growth,  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  antibiotic  stimulates 
growth  by  suppressing  these  undesir¬ 
able  organisms  was  found  in  a 
report  from  the  Lobund  Laboratories 
of  Notre  Dame  University.  Chicks 
grown  in  a  disease-free  environment 
failed  to  respond  any  better  with 
antibiotics  in  their  diet;  whereas, 
similar  chicks  grown  in  a  natural 
environment  were  benefited  by  the 


inclusion  of  antibiotics  in  their  feed. 

This  evidence  raises  some  rather 
serious  questions  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  continuous  broiler  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  same  building  without 
allowing  any  resting  periods  between 
broods.  The  experience  of  many 
broiler  producers  and  poultrymen  in 
general  agree  that  the  first  brood  is 
frequently  the  best. 

Levels  for  Antibiotics  Feeding 

Air-sac  infection  or  chronic  res¬ 
piratory  disease  has  become  a  uni¬ 
versal  problem  to  broiler  producers 
as  well  as  to  those  raising  commer¬ 
cial  laying  flocks.  A  partial  cause 
may  be  the  rapid  build-up  of  micro¬ 
organisms  due  to  maintaining  previ¬ 
ous  flocks  under  crowded  conditions 
and  not  allowing  any  periods  of  rest. 
Sufficient  population  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms  may  have  built  up  to  the 
point  that  they  deplete  the  vigor  of 
the  birds  and  become  the  opening 
wedge  for  pathogenic  infections.  The 
prevalence  of  so-called  colds  and  of 
birds  going  off  feed  has  prompted 
many  broiler  growers  to  try  in¬ 
creased  levels  of  antibiotics  in  the 
feed  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Early  in  1952  at  the  Red  Rose  ex¬ 
perimental  farms  increased  levels  of 
antibiotics  to  as  high  as  100  grams 
per  ton  of  feed,  which  is  about  10 
times  the  amount  used  normally; 
these  were  tried  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success.  Where  infection 
had  become  firmly  established  in  a 
flock,  little  or  no  benefit  was  ob¬ 
served.  When  a  flock  is  not  eating  a 
normal  amount  of  feed,  its  intake  of 
nutrients  (including  riboflavin,  vita¬ 
min  A  and  vitamin  D  and  .other  es¬ 
sential  factors)  is  too  low  to  permit 
normal  health  and  vigor.  Thus,  feed¬ 
ing  a  high  level  of  an  antibiotic 
might  aid  in  controlling  the  infec¬ 
tion  but  it  would  fail  in  building  up 
the  vigor  of  the  flock.  This  line  of 
reasoning  suggested  the  use  of  a 
concentration  of  essential  nutrients, 
together  with  a  higher  than  average 
level  of  antibiotics. 

Accordingly,  a  treatment  level  of 
antibiotics  and  a  convalescent,  a  get- 
well-quick  concentration  of  vitamins, 
was  prepared  in  what  was  called  a 
therapeutic-convalescent  feed.  This 
quickly  became  shortened  to  “T-C 
Feed.”  The  results  of  this  treatment 
have  been  little  short  of  amazing. 
When  fed  for  a  three  to  five  day 
period,  as  recommended,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  doubled  feed  intake.  Usually,  by 
the  third  day,  it  caused  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  vigor  of  the 
flock.  Similar  reports  have  come 
from  other  users  of  these  special 
feeds,  some  including  the  vitamin, 
para-amino  benzoic  acid. 

Treatment  Should  Not  Be  Delayed 

Poultrymen  nearly  everywhere  are 
prone  to  delay  treatment,  when  an 


This  flock  of  10,000  Barred-cross  broilers,  owned  by  Ralph  Wheatley,  Sussex 
County,  Delaware,  averaged  3.12  pounds  weight  at  12  weeks  of  age,  ana 
required  3.15  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain.  The  total  mortality  was 
only  four  per  cent  in  this  flock,  grown  during  the  Summer  of  1952  ana  on 
which  a  profit  of  $292  a  thousand  was  realized.  The  birds  were  raised  ac¬ 
cording  to  latest  methods  of  antibiotics  feeding. 
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PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


for  Winter-Long  Laying  ...  BUY 


PARMENTER’S  SPRING  HATCHED  CHICKS! 


Our  April  and  May  hatched  chicks  are  extra-egg 
producers  especially  during  the  winter  months  when 
egg  prices  are  highest!  They’re  your  best  poultry 
buy  for  a  year  ’round  cash  egg  crop!  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  for  new  flocks  and  flock  replacements. 
Order  today  for  April  and  May! 

PA  RM  ENTER  REDS:  Production-bred,  contest¬ 
winning  layers.  They  have  the  stamina  and  egg- 
jaying  power  that  makes  them  the  “bread-and- 
butter”  bird  for  the  market  egg  producer. 
PARMENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS:  Pine  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Hybrid  vigor  means  extra  profits. 
PARMENTER  RED-LEGHORN  CROSS:  Newl 
Volume  egg  producers  of  tinted-white  eggs. 
Dress  off  well  as  fowl. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 


PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  lit.  K,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Backed  by  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  7  Important  profit  factors. 
Barred  Rocks  make  fast  growing 
broilers,  hormonized  fryers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  Red-Rocks  are 
in  great  demand  for  commercial 
egg  production.  Either  will  prove 
mighty  profitable  on  your  farm. 
Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.F.D.  6, 


W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 


Drop  us  a  card  for  free  information  on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today’s  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  living,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 
stores  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns,  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 
or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95, 
ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  go^°gn.nvia  LE' 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


GRAY  BILL'S  .CHICKS 

PA  US  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG . $14.00  $29.00  S  2.00 

N,l‘w  Hampshires  .  .  14.00  24.00  12.00 

Lamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross _  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

-AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  I^ive  del. 
Guar.  C.S.Graybill  Pity  Fm.  Hty.  Bx.  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


HELMS  Ena- Line  CHICKS 


200-339  EGG  R.  O.  P.  SIRED.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Three 
world  records,  U.  S.  Egg  Contests.  Leading 
Breeds  and  Crossbreds.  Early  Order  Discount. 
,,  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis.  HI. 


tx  T&M&y  dwx ] 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


^■arge  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
t,  ?,  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Hod-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARR 


CKS 


I  We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
Large  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 
Production.  Low  Prices  on  Str.  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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unknown  infection  hits  the  flock, 
until  they  can  find  the  cause  and 
during  this  period  of  waiting,  the 
vigor  of  the  flock  is  rapidly  depleted. 
A  better  program  is  to  put  the  flock 
on  a  fortified  feed  containing  a  treat¬ 
ment  level  of  antibiotics  as  well  as 
a  higher  than  average  concentration 
of  vitamins,  in  order  to  maintain 
and,  if  possible,  regain  body  vigor 
while  a  diagnosis  is  being  obtained. 
Not  only  will  precious  time  be  there¬ 
by  saved  but  much  of  the  weight  loss 
in  the  flock  can  be  prevented.  Like¬ 
wise,  too,  in  most  diseases  good  man¬ 
agement  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  recommended  to  get  the  flock 
back  into  a  marketable  condition. 

Aside  from  coccidiosis,  in  which  a 
specific  cure  can  be  recommended, 
there  are  few  conditions  in  a  flock 
that  will  not  be  benefited  by  a  three 
to  five  day  antibiotic  treatment  com¬ 
bined  with  a  high-level  nutritional 
feed.  Furthermore,  if  air-sac  infec¬ 
tion  is  present  in  the  birds  a  high 
concentration  of  antibiotics  in  the 
feed  is  about  the  only  way  of  build¬ 
ing  up  an  effective  level  in  the  blood 
stream  to  get  at  this  infection  in  a 
practical  manner. 

Proof  that  a  high  level  of  anti¬ 
biotics  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
treating  air-sac  infection  is  suggested 
by  the  reports  that  sinusitis  in 
turkeys  and  air-sac  infection  in  poul¬ 
try  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  same 
or  similar  organisms.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  turkey  growers  offer 
convincing  proof  that  antibiotics 
effectively  clear  up  sinusitis  in 
turkeys.  The  reports  of  many  broiler 
growers  and  poultrymen  who  have 
had  unknown  infections  of  a  respira¬ 
tory  nature  in  their  flock,  likewise 
suggest  that  high  antibiotic  feeding 
combined  with  concentrated  nutri¬ 
tion  offers  a  type  of  curative  nutri¬ 
tion  that  may  save  much  of  the  loss 
usually  associated  with  such  trouble. 

Rehabilitating  Cull  Layers 

The  experience  of  several  poultry- 
men  during  the  past  year  suggests 
that  cull  hens  have  excessive  para¬ 
sitism  from  undesirable  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  in  their  intestinal  tracts, 
which  is  such  a  handicap  to  them 
that  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  and  produce  satisfactori¬ 
ly.  An  experience  that  has  been 
heard  frequently  enough  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  typical  is  that  when  the 
non-laying  birds  in  a  flock  are  se¬ 
gregated,  and  fed  the  antibiotic  and 
high-level  nutritional  feed  for  a  two 
to  four  wek  period,  they  frequently 
are  producing  at  a  rate  comparable 
to  the  birds  from  which  they  were 
culled.  Part  of  this  improvement,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cull  birds,  while  still  in  the  flock, 
are  more  timid  when  they  are  out 
of  production,  and  thus  are  not  able 
to  compete  successfully  at  the  feed 
hopper.  When  freed  from  this  compe¬ 
tition,  they  naturally  eat  more  feed 
and  rebuild  their  body  vigor.  How¬ 
ever,  these  birds  respond  favorably 
to  improved  nutrition  and  a  treat¬ 
ment  level  of  antibiotics  in  their 
diet  . 

Vitamin  A  and  Carotene  Values 

The  synthesis  of  vitamin  A  and 
its  availability  now  in  dry  form, 
(usually  stabilized  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  in  feeding  oil),  have  caused 
a  reconsideration  of  the  value  of 
vitamin  A  as  compared  to  pro-vita¬ 
min  A  or  carotene.  Poultry  and  other 
farm  livestock  convert  carotene  from 
green  plants  and  from  a  related  pig¬ 
ment  in  yellow  corn  into  vitamin  A 
within  their  bodies.  That  this  rate  of 
conversion  is  adequate  to  take  care 
of  their  needs  during  periods  of  nor¬ 
mal  growth  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  However,  no  evidence  is 
available  to  show  that  this  conver¬ 
sion  rate  is  adequate  to  meet  their 
vitamin  A  needs  during  periods  of 
stress.  With  the  hazards  of  unknown 
infections  of  a  respiratory  nature,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greater  realization  of 
the  degree  of  parasitism  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract,  many  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  renewed  interest  to 
vitamin  A  fortification  in  their  feeds. 

The  availability  of  dry  vitamin  A 
in  stabilized  form  also  permits  them 
to  provide  the  recommended  allow¬ 
ances  of  vitamin  A  at  a  cost  not 
much  greater  than  when  the  extra 
level  T)f  feeding  oil  is  included.  Con¬ 
sequently,  poultrymen  may  now  find 
vitamin  A  supplement  listed  on  his  ' 
feed  tag  instead  of  vitamin  A  feed¬ 
ing  oil.  E.  I.  Robertson  1 


SUNNYBROOK 


.  the  chicks  that 
have  everything 
that  earns 
dollars  and 
more  dollars 


for  you 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  from  breeders 
that  have  been  rigidly  selected,  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  production  strains  in  America.  And  every 
breeder  we  select  to  honor  with  the  name 
Sunnybrook,  is  officially  inspected  and  blood- 
tested  and  rated  XI.  S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean.  No  healthier  baby  chicks  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  than  Sunnybrook.  That's  why  we  firmly 
believe  and  hundreds  of  our  customers  claim 
they  know  from  experience,  that  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest  baby  chicks  on 
the  market,  regardless  of  price!  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  many  poultrymen  how  Sunnybrook  can 
produce  such  exceptionally  high  quality  baby 
chicks  at  the  low  prices  we  ask  for  them. 
We  have  tln-m  in  all  the  popular  breeds. 
Why  not  write  us  today  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  them. 


SEND  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 


Started  Pullets 


If  you  have  no  warm  brooder  house  —  or  you 
do  not  care  to  bother  with  the  fuss  of  rais¬ 
ing  baby  chicks  in  winter  —  or  you  haven’t 
the  time  —  BUT  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
HAVE  EGGS  THIS  COMING  SUMMER 
AND  FALL  —  then  Sunnybrook  Started 
Pullets  are  what  you  need.  You  not  only 
avoid  the  above  problems  but  you  will  save  one 
to  four  months  by  buying  them  "STARTED”. 
We  have  some  beauties  4-6-8-12  w’eeks  of  age 
up  to  ready-to-lay,  for  immediate  delivery  or 
at  a  date  this  spring  you  want  them.  They 
are  priced  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to 
raise  them.  We  urge  you  to  place  your  order 
NOW  so  as  to  make  certain  you  get  them 
when  you  want  them. 

AVOID  THE  SPRING  RUSH. 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 


Started  Capons 

There's  money  in  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons.  Capons  always  bring  the  highest  premium  prices  on  the 
market.  Ask  your  meat  man.  He’ll  tell  you.  Why  not  put  in  some  this  spring.  We  have  some  dandies 
4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  heavy  breeds.  And  at  a  price  so  low,  it  will  amaze  you  —  lower  than 
you  could  raise  them  yourself.  Write  us  today  —  use  the  coupon  below. 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

Please  tear  off  and  mail  today 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1953  FOLDER 

I  am  interested  in  buying  — 

□  Baby  Chicks — what  breed . How  many . when . 

□  Started  Capons — what  breed . How  many . when . 

□  Started  Pullets — what  breed . How  many . when . 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  □  Yes — When .  Q  No 


Vine¬ 

yard 

Strain 

Chicks 


FROM 


3  Qsx  (Pcmc/  7*0/1441 

k  BARRED  ROCKS 

ft  and  SEX-LINK  CROSS 


YOU  GET  MORE 

PROFIT 

OUR  SEX -LINKED  CROSS! 


Prove  it  for  yourself  as  other  have.  Start  Vine¬ 
yard  Strain  Sex -Linked  Cross  TODAY.  Grow 
them  for  eggs.  .  .raise  them  for  meat.  .  .let 
them  bring  you  profit  both  ways ! 

Vineyard  Strain  Sex-Linked  Cross  pullets  assure 
the  table-egg  producer  of  extra-premium,  extra- 
iarge  eggs  all  season  long.  And,  the  cockerels 
really  pack  on  the  meat.  .  .are  ready  for  market 
weeks  earlier  than  straight-run  stock. 

ORDER  them  now.  .  .profit  from  them  from 
now  on.  Farm-to-farm  delivery  wherever  possible. 

Also  available  —  Vineyard  Strain  Barred  Rocks 
.  .  .one  of  the  best  dual-purpose  birds. 

Write  tor  catalog  and  prices 

OX  POND  FARM 


BOX  672 


EDGARTOWN,  MASS. 


.  .  .  Famous  for  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction,  top  livabiilty,  large  body 
and  egg  size  as  shown  at  the  last  N.  Y. 
Random  Sample  test.  Trapnesting,  progeny- 
testing,  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during 
the  past  30  years  have  produced  these  de¬ 
pendable  profit-makers  for  commercial  egg 
production.  If  you  want  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  —  more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at  lowest 
feed  cost  per  dozen  —  start  with  Hawley 
White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Order  yours  early! 


12,009  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the 
heavy  birds  that  lay  white  eggs ;  and 
WHITE  BROILER  CROSSES  —  the  new 
cross  that  challenges  the  best  broiler  strains. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Write  today  for  free  literature 
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KERR’S  RUGGED  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
ARE  WELL-KNOWN  FOR  FIVE  / 
IMPORTANT  PROFIT  FACTORS  / 


MM'S 

NINE  FAMOUS  BREEDS 
AND  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
SEX-LI N  KED  CROSSES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
MEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  CROSSES 
BROAD  BREASTED  BROILERS 
DOMINANT  WHITE  CROSSES 

GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 
KERR-ENT 

POULTRY  RAISER'S  GUIDE 

A  four-page  tabloid-»ized 
newspaper  that  is  chock  full 
of  information  on  how  to  real¬ 
ize  extro  profits  from  your 
poultry  enterprise. 


1.  HIGH  PRODUCTIVITY  in  the  laying 
houses  of  customers  the  year  ’round 

2.  LARGE  EGG  SIZE  —the  factor  that  means 
top  market  prices. 

3.  VIGOR  on  range  and  in  the  laying  houses. 

House  more  healthy  pullets  with  Kerr’s  live¬ 
ly  Chicks. 

4.  LIVABILITY  is  outstanding  with  Kerr  R. 
I.  Reds.  They  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  pro- 

v  duction. 

5.  EARLY  MATURITY  means  lower  rear¬ 
ing  costs,  early  egg  profits. 

All  five  of  these  key  profit  factors  have  been 
bred  into  Kerr  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  years. 
Thousands  of  Kerr  customers  come  back  year 
after  year  for  these  big,  rugged  Reds  that  have 
proved  their  ability  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  large,  brown  eggs.  Write  today  for  our  new 
descriptive  folder. 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


i<m. 


10  EXTRA 


with  each  100 


^SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
■VALUES  BiPeD  CHICKS 


Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off— both  on  the  market_and  at. the  nest. _  200.000 .big, 
Unify  chicks  weekly  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  PRICES  PER  100 

Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerel 

$13.95  $19.95  $13.90 


Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON'T 


subject  to  change  without  notice.  •, 

Barred  A.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  > 


S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes 

Wyanhamps,  Rockhamps,  Hamprocks,  l 
Cornishhamps,  Cornishrocks,  Delaware-  /  14.95 

hamps . 

Large-Type  Lop-Over  Comb  Wh.  Leg  horns  13.95 

Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Buff  Minorcas  15.95 

Austra-Whites,  Black  &  White  Minorcas-  14.95 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Australorps,  Buff  Rocks,  l  <•  c  <\e 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Columbia  Rocks .  J 


$19.95 

20.90 

29.90 

31.90 

29.90 

21.90 


15.95 

3.95 

4.95 
4.95 

15.00 


$Q  4S*5  Per  100 
Leftovers, 
AH  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 
No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chicks. 


*10'90 


Per  100 


t  U : ;  urpingLuiu,  muiuiiimio  .  s  _  ___  _  _  _  _  _  __  _  _  — -  _  m  m  ■  ■ 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


Stern  Bros. 

{pngevihi  f&qluyino 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-KAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


STERH’S 

Wilt  Help  You  Get 
$2-$3  More  per  Case  of  Eggs 


It  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets 
That  Lay  Large  Eggs! 

•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of 
profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’,  and 
only  STERN  BROS’.  “Longevity  Leg¬ 
horns”  to  produce  for  you  the  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New 
Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently 
announced  that  STERN  BROS’.  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorns”  captured  first  prize 
in  ’51  for  having  produced  the  largest 
size  eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period 
these  vigorous,  sturdy,  productive 
birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large 
white  eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 
STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field 
of  more  than  60  competitive  breeders 
to  win  this  honor. 


! 


U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  (Leghorns).  Heavy  Breeds, 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks. 

ORDER  EARLY!  WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


■I4ER£ 


^AiTEROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Rocks. 
10  000  Breeders  Pa.  •  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
gQX  5, MOSCOW. 


3k 


"OUR  WHOLE  LAYOUT 

IS  BUILT  ON 
PROFITS  FROM 


Mason  Leghorns’’ 

soy*  Dr.  Alex  Molnarof  New  Brunswick, N.J. 

"I  lost  practically  no  chickens  at  all  since 
I  started  with  Mason  stock  three  years 
ago.  Egg  production  is  wonderful.  At 
four  months,  my  Mason  birds  averaged 
85%  production.  Last  year’s  birds  are 
still  averaging  70%!”  The  sincere  words 
of  satisfied  poultrymen  are  the  best  proof 
you  have  of  the  dependable  production, 
high  livability  and  large  egg  size  of 
Mason  Leghorns. 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  BARRED  ROCKS  •  SEX 

LINKS  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  WHITE  ROCKS 

For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason's  breed¬ 
ing  program.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  It  tells  the  full 
story  of  Mason  Farms  and  Hatchery  .  .  . 
gives  all  the  facts  on  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  hatchery  and  stock  Get  your 
copy  today 

MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY  USING  SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS  TO  GET  PRACTICAL  RESULTS 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Qualify 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires.  Rock- Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
K.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


C&iuiet  EHUBESHS! 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kieinfeltersville,  Pa- 
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From  Chick  to  Hen — 

Good  Management  Practices 

By  WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON 


Basic  for  profits  and  success  in 
poultry  keeping,  be  it  either  through 
table  egg  production  or  some  form  of 
meat  production,  is  a  sound,  healthy 
crop  of  replacement  chicks.  From 
each  Spring’s  chicks  must  come  the 
money-makers  for  the  poultryman’s 
next  year’s  layers.  We  are  now  at 
the  opening  of  another  chick  season, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  good  time  for 
poultry  raisers  to  take  a  look  at  the 
situation  and  lay  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Each  year  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  population  of  our 
country  is  growing  extremely  rapid¬ 
ly.  More  and  more  people  need  to  be 
fed  each  year.  At  the  same  time 
America’s  land  frontiers  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  limited,  and  con¬ 
sequently  our  poultry  meat  and  egg 
food  crops  must  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased.  As  one  thinks  about  this, 
it  means  that  the  provision  ot  an 
ample  supply  of  food,  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  meats  must  come  from  our 
present  farming  areas.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by:  (a)  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance  of  more 
and  more  efficient  stock;  (b)  the 
control  of  diseases  and  other  factors 
whieh  deplete  flocks  and  create 
costly  wastes;  (c)  the  systematiza¬ 
tion  of  all  lines  of  work  which,  col¬ 
lectively,  make  up  modern  poultry 
management,  all  looking  toward  a 
lowering  of  production  costs  for  all 
the1  things  which  poultrymen  have 
to  sell  —  all  this  in  the  face  of  prob¬ 
able  continued  high  costs  of  labor, 
jfeed  and  the  principal  things  which 
poultrymen  have  to  buy;  (d)  secur¬ 
ing  of  a  fair  and  just  percentage  of 
every  dollar  paid  by  consumers  for 
egg  and  poultry  meats. 

Handling  the  Young  Chicks 

A  start  may  be  made  now  by 
pointing  out  some  things  which  can 
be  done  for  the  1953  baby  chick 
flocks. 


It  is  doubtful  that  poultry  flock 
owners  can  safely  rely  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  so-called  miracle  drugs, 
feeds  and  factors  to  pull  them  out 
of  the  economic  difficulties  which 
may  face  them.  Some  new  feed  sub¬ 
stances  will  very  probably  be  found 
from  time  to  time  to  speed  the  rate 
of  growth  of  chicks  or  increase  egg 
yields.  Some  further  vaccines  will 
undoubtedly  be  coming  along  to  as¬ 
sist  in  cutting  down  on  losses  due  to 
diseases.  Better  houses  will  be  de-i 
vised.  Invention  and  discovery  and 
the  application  of  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  will  all  help  mightily.  How¬ 
ever,  in  addition  to  the  adoption  of 
all  such  improved  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices,  as  soon  as  may  be  possible,  it 
is  fundamentally  necessary  that  our 
present  array  of  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  this  business  of  poultry  and  egg 
production  be  marshalled  and  put  in 
order.  -  * 

There  are  some  rules  which  might 
be  suggested  for  the  handling  of 
chick  flocks  this  coming  Spring. 
These  include: 

1.  One  '  must  start  with  good 
quality  chicks.  Look  around;  inquire 
about  the  breeding  and  selection 
back  of  the  chicks  which  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community.  Find  out  if 
the  chicks  really  have  come  from 
well  selected  hens.  Get  pullorum- 
free  chicks,  if  possible.  In  other 
words,  seek  quality  chicks  and  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  which  must 
be  charged  for  them.  It  does  cost 
more  to  produce  quality  chicks,  and 
they  must  command  higher  prices. 
But  chicks  from  quality  sources  are 
stronger,  live  better,  grow  better  and 
more  uniformly,  and  develop  into 
better  quality  broilers  or  replace¬ 
ment  layers,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

2.  Chicks  are  tiny  things,  but  they 
grow  rapidly;  space  must  therefore 
be  ample  for  them  at  every  stage  of 
their  development.  Too  often  chick 
flocks  are  too  crowded.  Disease  then 


First  the  Chick 


High  producing  layers  come  only  from  top  quality  chicks  which  have  been 
properly  brooded  and  fed.  These  thrifty  day-old  chicks,  of  the  best 
quality,  are  being  brooded  at  Forsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  Middlesex 

County,  New  Jersey. 


Then  the  Layer 


An  average  of  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen  is  desirable  for  the 
layers.  These  White  Leghorn  breeders  have  ample  floor  space  in  their 
winter  quarters  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  New  Brunswick. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


cannot  be  efficiently  fought  and 
growth  rate  is  hampered;  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  increase.  Every  chick 
placed  beneath  a  brooder  should  live 
and  thrive.  Every  chick  which  dies 
makes  every  living  chick  cost  just  so 
much  more:  For  the  average  poultry 
farmer  it  is  wise  to  stay  close  to  this 
space  rule:  limit  the  chick  unit-flock 
to  not  more  than  350  day-olds,  use 
one  brooder  stove  or  heat  unit  for 
each  such  350-chick  flock,  provide 
at  least  150  square  feet  for  each 
flock.  Never  overcrowd  chicks. 

3.  Chicks  do  not  require  fancy 
rations  and  dozens  of  good  chick 
rations  are  available.  Few,  if 
any,  poor  commercial  chick  rations 
are' now  on  our  markets.  The  main 
thing  is  to  inquire,  get  a  good  form¬ 
ula,  find  a  feed  man  who  will  be 
able  to  furnish  that  good  ration 
steadily,  and  feed  that  ration  con¬ 
tinuously  because  chicks  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit  and  do  best  when  few 
changes  are  made  in  their  diets. 
Change  the  chick  rations  only  when 
some  competent  authority  thinks 
that  the  present  ration  is  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be  and  that  another  one, 
locally  available,  is  better  or  more 
economical. 

4.  Farm  chicks  are  usually  raised 
where  it  is  possible  to  get  them  out 
of  doors  after  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  God’s  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
green  food  and  chance  for  exercise 
still  provide  the  main  ingredients 
for  the  raising  of  high  quality  re¬ 
placement  chicks,  and  probably  at 
more  economical  costs,  too.  We  like 
farm-reared  chicks.  Most  of  our 
farms  will  rear  all  of  the  their  chicks 

I  out  on  ranges;  no  doubt  it  is  well 
that  that  is  so.  Good  poultry  stock 
must  possess  vigorous  strength  and 
natural  health.  All  farm  chicks 

[  should  probably  be  weaned  from  any 
need  for  artificial  heat  by  the  end 
of  their  tenth  week,  although  wea¬ 
ther  and  other  factors  sometimes 
alter  the  exact  age  at  which  chicks 
may  be  safely  moved  out  of  the 
heated  brooder  houses  and  put 
under  range  conditions. 

When  They  Are  Ready  for  the  Range 

As  the  farm  chicks  are  weaned 
and  made  ready  for  life  on  the  range, 
other  rules  appear  which  help  to 
keep  the  birds  healthy  and  strong. 
Try  to  rear  the  1953  chicks  on  new 
land  —  land  which  either  had  no 
chicks  running  on,  it  in  1952  or  which 
has  been  plowed  and  limed  since 
chicks  last  ran  over  it.  To  give  these 
1953  chicks  the  best  break  possible, 
one  important  element  is  clean  soil. 

Provide  one  range  colony  house 
(area  of  about  120  square  feet)  for 
every  75  chick  youngsters.  That  is 
a  safe  range-flock  unit.  Again,  do 
not  overcrowd  the  poultry  young 
stock  ranges. 

If  range  shelters  are  to  be  used, 
they  are  just  as  good  as  colony 
houses,  perhaps  better.  Place  one 
shelter,  or  colony  house,  in  an  area 
on  the  range  so  that  it  is  at  least  75 
feet  away  from  its  nearest  neighbor- 
shelter  or  flock. 'Then,  as  the  Sum¬ 
mer  advances  (it  is  desirable  to 
move  each  shelter  about  three  times 
during  that  season),  follow  this  same 
rule.  Each  time  the  shelter  is  lo¬ 
cated,  put  it  on  fresh  ground,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  an  area  which  is  then 
covered  with  some  green  growing 
range  crop.  Young  stock  thrive  best 
on  clean,  grass-covered  range. 

We  have  found  that  in  each  of 
these  range  flocks  75  per  cent  of  the 
growing  pullets  will  not  stray  more 
than  75  feet  away  from  their  own 
shelter  or  colony  house.  In  other 
words,  75  per  cent  of  the  stock  will 
remain  near  their  house  for  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  lighted  hours. 
Since  this  behavior  seems  to  be  true 
on  most  poultry  farms,  it  means  that 
one  can  provide  ample,  sanitary 
range  conditions,  if  these  simple 
rules  are  reasonably  closely  ob¬ 
served. 

The  growing  pullets  on  range  must 
have:  (a)  constant  access  to  good 
rations  during  all  lighted  hours;  (bj 
continuous  access  to  clean,  cool 
Water;  and  (c)  some  shade  or  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
summer  sun. 

Frequent  inspection  of  poultry 
young  stock  is  good  practice.  Re¬ 
moval  of  runts  and  culls  as  soon  as 
rhey  appear  improves  the  chances 
for  the  rest  of  the  birds  to  go  on 
growing  well.  Poultry  farming 
often  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  wise 
culling  at  almost  every  stage  of  the 
game.  This  will  be  so  until  all  of 
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o.ur  poultry  stocks  are  more  uniform 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  until 
all  of  the  causes  of  irregular  growth, 
ill  health  and  spotty  development 
are  better  known  and  placed  under 
control.  In  the  meantime,  cull  at 
every  stage  of  poultry  development. 
Retain  only  individuals  which  show 
signs  of  rendering  profits  in  return 
for  all  the  work,  care  and  cost  being 
expended  on  them. 

As  the  Fall  Season  Approaches 

For  the  broilers,  and  meat  chick¬ 
ens,  of  course,  the  fall  season  is 
going  to  be  the  day  when  they  are 
slaughtered  or  marketed.  But  for  the 
replacement  layers  (the  new  pullets 
in  1953),  the  fall  season  means  that 
time  when  the  majority  of  them  are 
coming  near  to  their  first  egg,  when 
it  is  time  to  get  them  in  from  the 
range  and  settled  into  laying  quar¬ 
ters. 

Leave  the  young  pullets  on  range 
until  about  25  per  cent  of  them  are 
beginning  to  lay  their,  first  eggs. 
Then  get  them  all  into  their  perma¬ 
nent  quarters.  Again  follow  a  unit- 
flock  plan.  We  like,  for  most  farm 
poultry  setups,  the  standard  20  foot 
by  20  foot  laying  house:  400  square 
feet  for  100  pullets,  or  four  square 
feet  of  floor  area  per  hen.  For 
larger  enterprises,  a  flock  of  300  lay¬ 


ers  in  a  30  foot  by  30  foot  pen,  900 
square  feet,  or  three  square  feet  per 
bird  is  good.  Treat  each  flock  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  poultry  venture,  trying  to  cut 
communications  between  such  units 
as  much  as  possible.  The  principle  of 
quarantine  management  is  always 
basically  sound.  One  has  better  con¬ 
trol  of  environment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  laying  flock  if  the  unit 
is  held  down  enough  so  that  some 
sort  of  quarantine  treatment  or 
management  is  still  possible. 

For  1953  we  suggest  further  that 
the  farm  laying  flock  be  made  up  of 
75  per  cent  pullets,  or  first  year  egg 
layers,  and  25  per  cent  older  hens. 
Pullets  lay  more  eggs  per  bird  than 
old  hens,  but  older  hens  lay  more 
large  eggs  than  pullets.  So,  keep 
only  the  very  best  hens  and  depend 
upon  a  larger  pullet  flock  than  may 
have  been  the  case  during  recent 
years. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.Jull. .  5.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 


Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  .  4,75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card . 4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 
Hoffman  and  Johnson. ......  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson........  3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . . . 3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kingh'orne . .  2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.50 

How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 
Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1.49 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.49 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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A  Proven 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY 

CHICK  STARTER 


Developed  through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  research  and 
improvement. 

Beacon  Complete  Starter  is  offered  in  4  forms,  to  fit  various  conditions. 

SELECT  THE  FORM  THAT  MEETS  YOUR  NEEDS: 

Unmedicated — For  those  who  prevent  or  control  coccidiosis  by  good 
management,  or  by  the  use  of  Beacon  C-C  Pellets  (made  under  U.  S. 
Patent)  or  Beacon  S-Q  Control  Mash  or  by  other  means. 

With  Nitrosal — For  growers  of  broilers  and  other  meat  birds  who  desire 
maximum  feed  efficiency,  pigmentation,  feathering,  growth  stimulation 
and  considerable  protection  against  coccidiosis.  (The  feed  carries  0.009% 
of  the  arsonic  compound  3-nitro-4-hydroxphenyl  arsonic  acid  and  0.03% 
of  a  sulfanilamide.) 

With  Nitrophenide  (Megasul) — For  growers  of  pullets  and  other  replace¬ 
ment  stock,  who  desire  particularly  effective  protection  against  coc¬ 
cidiosis  without  the  arsonic  growth  stimulant.  (The  feed  carries  0.025% 
Nitrophenide  (Megasul).) 

With  Nitrophenide  and  the  Arsonic  Growth  Stimulant — For  growers  of  broil¬ 
ers  and  other  meat  birds  who  desire  particularly  good  protection  against 
coccidiosis,  along  with  the  improvement  in  feed  efficiency,  pigmentation, 
feathering  and  growth  secured  with  an  arsonic  growth  compound.  (The^ 
feed  carries  0.025%  Nitrophenide  and  0.0094%  arsanilic  acid.) 

Beacon  Broiler  Feeds  are  made  in  similar  combinations,  Beacon 
Grower  All-Mash  in  unmedicated  and  with  Nitrophenide  only. 
Beacon  “18”  Growing  Mash  (or  pellets)  is  not  medicated  since 
it  is  fed  with  (unmedicated)  grain  in  varying  proportions  and 
drug  levels  in  the  ration  could  not  be  satisfactorily  controlled. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

laurel,  Del.  Cayuga,  N.Y.  Eastport,  N.Y.  York,  Po. 
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Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Hens 
at  a  startlingly  low  price. 

All  are  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  They're 
the  best  turkeys  money  can  buy. 

And  at  the  low  introductory  price  ol 


only  49*  each 


These  poults  are  progeny  tested  B.  B.  Bronze  strains  noted 
for  fast  economical  gains. 

Also  available  are  Sexed  Toms  and  straight  run  in  B.  S.  3. 
and  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands,  Broiler  Built  Beltsvilles. 

Two  Hatcheries  Give  you  Service.  Poults  shipped 
from  Zeeland,  Mich.,  or  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Address  inquiries  to  Zeeland  Mich.,  for  prompt  reply. 
Get  All  the  Facts  about  these  Big  Profit  Makers. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


De  WITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

PHONE  2133  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


LIN  E,£  VI  LLE 


POULTS 


Why  Are  Linesvilte 
Poults  More  Profitable? 

Practical  Turkey  Growers  tell 
why  in  our  New  free  Circular. 
Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Poults.  From  our  breeders  only. 
B.B.  Bronze.  White  Hollands, 
Small  Whites.  Broader 
Sreasteo.  rlatcmng  Turkey  Poults  Exclusively. 

LINESVIluE  hatchery 
B0\  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


LUKAS  U.S  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
Poults  &  Eggs 

GUft  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


TURK EYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  $.  0.  A. 

,  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

^  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva- 
**  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  Quality. 

I*  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

»!  ducks  —  white  pekins 

»  HILLPUT  TURKEY  FARM 

* ,  BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  i.  Phone  29-J 

buy  GENUINE  PURE  BRED  TURKEYS;  Author¬ 

ized  Hatchery  serving  Midwest  and  Eastern  Growers 
for  Ryckebosch  or  Keithley  Broadbreasted  Bronze, 
Domes  Improvea  WhTte  Hollands.  Eggs  received  week- 
Iv  Also  Beltsvi lie  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved— °ullorum 
Clean.  Sexed  poults  weekly.  Volume  truck  delivered. 
Free  catalog.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST. 
BOX  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS  -  U.S.  —  APPROVED  PUllORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years, 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

1 _ _  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

And  Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  Poults, 

Any  Quantity.  —  .Any  Date.  Excellent  Livability. 
Mature  Quickly.  Write  For  Catalog, 

KNI/tL  TURKEY  FARM,  hOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

qaiti  QPC.  Broadbreastea  Wh.  Holland.  Bronze 
rUL  L  1  9  and  U.S.  D.  A  Beltsvi  I  le  Small 
Whites.  Hatching  1,000  Beltsville  Whites  Weekly 
NOW,  Bronze  and  White  Hollands  about  April  1st. 
Write  or  phone  for  information.  ECHO  RIDGE  FARM 
Route  22,  Northford,  Conn.  Branford  HUbbard  8-1951 


-  POULTS  - 

Day  odd  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TOMOrrow  New  York  Staves  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Empire  White.  THE  DOELLS  PINEHAVEN 
STOCK  FARMS,  CANANDAIGUA.  N^W  YORK 


bil-mar  super  broadbreasted  bronze 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
BOX  ft  -2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

EMPIRE  WHITE  FOREST  FARMS  CROSS  WHITE 
HOLLAND  POULTS.  Our  10th  Year  Pullorum  Clean. 
FOREST  FARMS, _ WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK 

PREMIUM  for  turkeys 

Pure  Lovelace  Double  Breasted  Bronze  is  Bringing 
Premiums  up  to  2c  to  4c  Per  Pound  in  most  areas. 
Won  Grand  Champion  at  1951  Pa.  Farm  Show. 
All  Breeders  blood  tested  under  state  supervision. 
For  Poults  February  to  duly  contact  — 

L.  H.  FESSELMAN,  Prop. 

WILA  TURKEY  RANCH 

BOX  PT  I _ WILA,  PENNA. 

Beltsvilles— Superior  Beltsvilles 

For  Market  or  Flock  Improvement.  Pullorum  Clean 
Beltsville  Specialists  for  8th  Year. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEYLAND,  Hebron,  Me.  Tel.  16-2 

Beltsville  Wh.  &  Neb.  Pits.,  from  our  own  layers  only. 
Phot#  cir .free.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Fm.,  Richfield  22, Pa. 


Broad  Breasted 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Nebraskans,  and  Beltsville 
small  white  poults.  They’re  hardy  and  bred  to  yield 
profits.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  or  phone 
2557.  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  Sellersville,  Penna. 


Scratch  Grain  for  the  Layers 

Here  is  the  grain  feeding  situation — past 
and  present ,  and  for  the  future  a  feeding 
schedule  that  has  worked  ivell  for  flocks 
all  over  the  Northeast. 


A  number  of  poultrymen  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  grain  mixture  they 
feed  to  layers  and  breeders  during  the 
Winter.  Many  of  them  have  been 
reading  a  great  deal  recently  about 
the  use  of  the  so-called  high  energy 
feeds  and  they  note  that  corn  seems 
to  be  the  foundation  grain  of  such 
feeds.  This  raises  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems;  and  among  the  many  considera¬ 
tions  which  must  be  carefully  weighed 
in  setting  up  scratch  grain  formula¬ 
tions,  the  following  are  important. 

Will  The  Grain  Formula 
Fit  The  Mash? 

Suppose  you  are  using  a  mash  of 
the  high  energy  type  which  depends 
for  low  fiber  and  high  energy  pri¬ 
marily  on  its  high  percentage  of 
corn.  If  you  are  producing  eggs  for 
the  New  York  market  where  a  light 
colored  yolk  is  preferred,  you  will 
have  to  watch  closely  the  total 
amount  of  corn  in  the  ration  or  your 
birds  may  produce  eggs  with  dark 
orange  or  even  slightly  reddish  yolks. 
This  may  result  in  losing  a  premium 
price  for  your  eggs,  or  in  losing  your 
market  altogether. 

It  is  particularly  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the 
manufacturer  of  the  mash  you  are 
using  and  to  tell  him  where  ancl  how 
you  are  marketing  your  eggs.  Then 
let  him  advise  you  as  to  the  best 
formulation  of  scratch  grains  to  be 
used  with  the  mash.  If  you  have 
home  grown  grains  to  use  it  may 
make  a  moderate  difference  in  the 
formulation,  particularly  if  you  have 
large  amounts  of  certain  grains;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  question  of  a 
scratch  grain  formula  can  be  settled 
according  to  the  grains  and  grain  by¬ 
products — such  as  wheat  middlings 
and  wheat  red  dog  flour — in  your 
mash  and  according  to  the  yolk  color 
you  are  trying  to  produce. 

Some  of  the  earlier  work  on  the 
value  of  the  various  grains  pointed  to 
a  superiority  of  a  mixture  of  grains 
rather  than  a  single  grain  alone.  For 
example,  Dr.  H.  D.  Branion  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
reporting  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fifth  World’s  Poultry  Congress  at 
Rome  in  1933,  showed  that,  for  birds 
on  different  grain  rations  during  the 
hatching  season  from  February  1  to 
May  1,  egg  production  per  bird  and 
percentage  hatchability  were  respec¬ 
tively  as  follows:  Grain  mixture — 88 
eggs,  80.2  per  cent;  Corn  alone — 59 
eggs,  66.2  per  cent;  Wheat  alone — 62 
eggs,  73.8  per  cent;  Oat  groats — 40 
eggs,  64.4  per  cent;  and  Barley  alone 
— 52  eggs,  77  per  cent. 

We  have  no  specific  information  as 
to  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
mash  used  with  these  mixed  grians, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  included  in 
it  were  ground  cereal  grains,  butter¬ 
milk  powder,  fish  meal,  alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  bone  meal,  oyster  shell,  iodized 
salt  and  cod  liver  oil,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  which  would  seem  to  make 
an  adequate  mash  if  properly  formu¬ 
lated. 


Recent  work  done  at  the  Delaware 
Station  showed  that  flocks,  fed  on  a 
low  fiber  diet,  produced  eggs  of 
slightly  larger  size  than  flocks  on  a 
high  fiber  diet;  hatchability,  how¬ 
ever,  was  better  on  the  high  fiber 
diet.  The  easiest  way  to  reduce  fiber 
in  a  ration  is  to  use  more  corn,  either 
in  the  mash  or  the  grain  mixture,  or 
both;  the  easiest  way  to  increase  the 
fiber  is  to  add  oats,  wheat  bran  or 
alfalfa  meal,  or  all  of  these  together. 
The  same  changes  can  be  made  whe-, 
ther  an  all-mash  ration  or  a  mash 
and  grain  system  is  being  used.  It  is 
important  to  note,  in  reference  to  the 
experiment  mentioned,  that  the  high 
fiber  diet  contained  only  5.4  per  cent 
fiber,  which  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  low  fiber  diet  a  few  years 
ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  11-month 
test  at  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agiculture  by  Prof.  L.  N.  Berry,  re¬ 
ported  in  December  1950,  shows  that 
milo  maize  alone,  when  used  as 
soratch  grain,  produced  as  high  egg 
production  as  when  a  mixture  of 
grain  was  used.  The  results  of  this 
test  for  scratch  grains  and  eggs  per 
hen  were:  milo  maize  alone,  200.7; 
and  scratch  grain  mixture,  196.9.  The 
mixture  contained  corn,  wheat,  milo 
and  oats.  The  mash  formula  is  not 
given  but  is  stated  to  be  a  balanced 
laying  mash;  it  probably  contained 
only  an  average  amount  of' corn,  per¬ 
haps  20  or  25  per  cent,  since  New 
Mexico  is  outside  of  the  corn  belt  and 
into  the  milo  maize  belt. 

Both  20  per  cent  protein  and  26 
per  cent  protein  mashes  were  tested* 
in  Ihe  New  Mexico  experiment  but 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in 
production.  The  higher  protein  mash, 
however,  showed  a  lower  consump¬ 
tion  of  mash — more  than  five  pounds 
less  per  bird,  a  little  higher  consump¬ 
tion  of  grain,  but  a  lower  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  feed. 

Fiber  and  Net  Energy 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  fitting  the 
grain  mixture  to  the  mash,  egg  yolk 
color  is  not  the  only  consideration.  If 
you  have  a  mash  with  a  large  amount 
of  ground  oats  or  other  fibrous  ma¬ 
terial  lowering  its  total  energy  level, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  grain  mixture 
which  will  supply  a  high  level  of 
energy  and  very  little  fiber.  If  the 
mash  is  made  with  a  large  percentage 
of  corn — as  a  good  many  mashes 
nowadays  are,  we  need  to  •  keep  in 
mind  that  only  a  few  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  when  corn  was  tempo- 
rai-ily  very  difficult  to  get,  many  pul¬ 
lets  were  raised  on  rations  containing 
very  little  corn.  The  same  was  true 
with  many  laying  rations.  Probably 
at  no  time  in  modern  poultry  history 
did  we  have  so  much  freedom  from 
prolapse  as  when  rations  carrying 
high  percentages  of  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  other  relatively  fibrous  feeds  were 
in  use.  Furthermore,  we  heard  little  j 
about  irritability,  feather  pulling  and 
even  cannibalism,  which  is  so  fre- 


Experiments,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  conducted  by  the  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  Cayuga',  N.  Y.,  have  shown  that  it  is  best  to  feed  one-fourth 
of  the  scratch  grains  to  laying  hens  and  pullets  in  the  morning  ( preferably 
in  their  litter )  and  three-fourths  at  their  evening  feeding.  These  high  pro¬ 
ducing  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  were  used  in  tests  of  this  feeding 

problem. 


Oil 

Burning 


HEATER 

WITH  EXCLUSIVE 

RETURN  GAS  FEATURE 

Patent  No.  2284157 

140,000  BTU'S  PER  HR. 

AT  LOWER  COST 

LIGHTS  WITH  A  MATCH!  NO 
WICKS.  JETS,  VALVES.  OR  PRES¬ 
SURE,  ONE  FILLING  LASTS  10  TO 
20  HRS.  BURNS  CLEAN. 

•  Less  cleaning  than  any  other  salamander 

•  Exclusive  extinguishing  damper 

•  Ideal  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use 


$21 10 


Hgts.  62",  Wdh.  19".  Wgt.  29  lbs.  GuaranteeS 

For  Barns,  Coops,  Sheds  or  any  out¬ 
building;.  The  HYLO  Salamander 
Does  It. 


Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


44-68  Vernon  Btvd. 


o  i  iiiweii  4-2509 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed1  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

iG  DEPOT  STREET  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime 
—  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  engine 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 


DoKiiiuera  get  caloiicih  rcauiia.  ocuu  ia'j.- 

card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber  ' 

’  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8293  Field  Bldg.  - 
315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  11  .Mo. 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
White  Emden,  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  $13.  produce  up  to 
$2.50  feathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 
No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R1N  Hampton  Conn, 


600SE  BOOKLET  1Q< 


4  Yarn.  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Pheasant, 
Quail,  Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Small 
Incubators  with  wonderful  Hatching  Rec¬ 
ords.  Illustrated  folder  free.  GOSHEN 

POULTRY  FARM,  G-5.  GOSHEN,  IMP. 

GEESE-GOSLINGS:  From  Prize  Winning  Flock. 
White  China  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Write 
for  free  literature.  S.  J.  SEITZ, 

R.  R.  3.  FISK  ROAD,  LOCKPORT,  N.  V. 

GEESE  and  GOSLINGS,  Purebred  Toulouse  and  Wh. 
Chinese.  Muscoy  Ducklings.  Also  Hatching  Eggs- 

H.  KUHN, _ GRAND  GORGE.  NEW  YORK 

BREEDERS — Trios-White  China  Geese,  Rouen  Ducks. 

Pairs  Colored.  White.  Homer  Pigeons. 

0.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YOflX 


WHITE  EMBDEN  GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS 

JAMES  POULTRY  FARM,  ALMONT.  PENNA. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

6-15  $1.65  each;  16-24  $1.60  eacn 
25-49  $1.55  each;  50-99  $1.50  each;  100-200  $1.45  each 
SCHiNDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y 

-  GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  — 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK,  0H<g 

PILGRIM  GEESE,  EGGS  &  GOSLINGS  in  SEASON 
RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  Y08j< 

BABY  GEESE:  Easy  tu  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 
China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 

WHITE  CHINESE,  PILGRIM  &.  AFRICAN  GEESE 
IRA  VARNEY,  GRAND  ISLAND,  NEW  V08* 


Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  Superior  Strain  Whita  or  Fa*" 
Runners  $28,  Hens  $35.  Giant  Rouens  50c  each.  Bin* 
Swedish  75c.  Black  Swedish  75c.  Giant  Buffs  Su< 
Toulouse  and  China  Goslings.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENN. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Select** 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y_ 


“DUCKS  Vor  PROFIT”,  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $8.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22, 


ovies,  Mallards,  Wh.  Guineas.  Eggs,  Brec^e,r;' 
ds  &  started.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown.  D?3 
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quently  observed  in  flocks  on  rations 
high  in  corn. 

Dr.  Fraps  and  co-workers  at  the 
Texas  Station  reported,  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  the  net  productive  ener¬ 
gy  calories  per  pound  of  various  poul¬ 
try  feedstuffs.  This  work  shows  the 
following  values  for  grains  commonly 
used  in  scratch  grain  mixtures:  Bar¬ 
ley,  811;  corn,  1,145;  oats,  760;  rye, 
817;  wheat,  1,024;  grain  sorghum, 
(milo  maize,  kaffir  corn,  etc.),  1,115. 

Rye,  of  course,  is  seldom  used  in 
scratch  grain  mixtures  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  it  is  commonly  used,  however, 
in  some  European  countries.  In  any 
case,  it  can  be  fed  to  poultry  only  to 
a  limited  extent  without  toxic  reac¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  noted  that  oats  and 
barley  have  comparatively  low  ener¬ 
gy  values,  and  therefore  should  be 
used  only  in  limited  amounts  in  the 
total  ration  as  compared  with  corn, 
grain  sorghums  or  wheat.  However, 
we  must  know  the  approximate  net 
energy  value  of  the  mash  with 
which  the  grain  mixture  is  to  be  fed 
and  that  also,  of  any  supplementary 
pellets  to  be  used  in  order  to  formu¬ 
late  our  grain  mixture  and  secure  the 
required  productive  energy  per  pound 
of  total  ration. 


In  a  rfecent  experiment  by  the  au¬ 
thor  and  associates,  in  which  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  a  well  known 
meat  strain  were  used,  the  effect  of 
just  a  light  morning  feeding  of  oats 
in  a  program  of  mash  all  the  time — 
supplementary  pellets  at  noon — grain 
at  evening  was  to  increase  the  feed 
consumption  per  bird  from  81.28 
pounds  total  to  82.20  pounds  total 
for  the  265  day  period  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  feed  required  per  dozen 
eggs  by  .1  pound  while  decreasing  the 
production  about  one  egg  per  bird, 
which  was  not  statistically  significant 
but  correlated  well  with  our  earlier 
work. 

Amount  Of  Grain  To  Feed 

Along  with  other  considerations,  we 
must  decide  how  much  of  the  grain 
mixture  we  are  going  to  use  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  laying  or  breeder 
mash  and  supplementary  pellets,  if 
used.  Experiments  by  the  author  and 
associates  over  a  period  of  many  years 
have  established  that  the  grain  feed¬ 
ing  schedule  shown  in  a  table  on  this 
page  is  a  good  one  to  follow  with  a 
high  grade  laying  mash  carrying  be¬ 
tween  20  per  cent  and  23  per  cent 
protein. 


Table  for  Scratch  Grain  Feeding 
Feed  the  following  amounts  per  100  birds  daily,  one-fourth  in  the 
morning  (preferably  in  their  litter),  and  three-fourths  at  the  evening  feed¬ 
ing.  Scratch  grains  to  fit  this  program  should  be  seasonally  synchronized. 


Pounds 

Leghorns  .  8  10 

R.  I.  Reds  .  10  12 

New  Hampshires  .  10  11 

Rocks  .  8  10 

R.  I.  R.  or  New  Hampshire 
and  B.  R.  Crosses .  9  10 


Dr.  F.  W.  Hill  of  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University  has 
reported  (Proceedings  of  the  1952 
Cornell  Nutrition  Conference  for 
Feed  Manufacturers,  November  6-7, 
1952)  that  a  survey  of  available  data 
indicates  that  a  “level  of  approxi¬ 
mately  900  calories  per  pound  of 
feed  in  the  total  layer  ration  is  re¬ 
quired  for  maximum  egg  production 
and  maintenance  of  satisfactory  body 
weight.”  A  higher  energy  level  is 
naturally  required  during  winter 
/  months,  and  a  lower  level  is  adequate 
in  warm  months. 

Sometimes  satisfactory  egg  pro- 
ductiton  can  be  obtained  on  rations 
with  less  than  the  desired  minimum 
energy  level  but,  in  such  cases,  hens 
are  likely  to  lose  weight  unles§  the 
rations  are  fed  in  pellet  form.  Pellet¬ 
ing  has  been  proved  by  several  in¬ 
vestigators  to  make  a  low  energy  ra¬ 
tion  more  adequate,  apparently  by 
encouraging  a  larger  daily  feed 
intake;  but  the  final  effect  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  digestive  system  of 
the  bird,  through  handling  of  large 
amounts  of  a  lower  energy  ration, 
even  in  pellet  form,  has  not  as  yet 
been  determined. 


Winter  Spring  Summer 

Hens  Pullets  Hens  Pullets  Hens  Pullets 
Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


10 

12 

9 

11 

6 

8 

12 

14 

10 

12 

6 

8 

10 

12 

9 

11 

5 

7 

10 

12 

9 

10 

5 

6 

11 

12 

9 

10 

5 

7 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of 
grain  is  proportioned  differently  for 
birds  of  different  breeds  and  crosses 
and  for  old  hens  as  compared  to  pul¬ 
lets  and,  further,  that  the  seasonal 
weather  conditions  are  taken  into 
consideration.  All  these  things  affect 
the  carbohydrate  requirements  and, 
of  course,  the  grain  mixture  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  source  of  carbohydrates, 
the  mash  and  usually  the  supple¬ 
mentary  pellets  being  relied  on  for 
the  supply  of  most  effective  proteins. 
The  proteins  in  grain  are  not  useless 
but  require  the  addition  of  amino 
acids,  carried  only  in  the  mash,  in 
order  to  be  of  any  very  significant 
value  in  the  ration. 

This  table  of  grain  feeding  has 
given  excellent  results  on  thousands 
of  flocks  throughout  the  Northeastern 
States  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  However,  it  is 
not  recommended  for  use,  without 
modification,  in  the  States  south  of 
Virginia. 

Be  sure  that  old  hens  are  always 
fed  the  smaller  amounts,  as  compared 
with  pullets,  otherwise  they  may  get 
too  fat  and  stop  laying. 

C.  E.  Lee 


When  Ordering  the  Chicks 


Orders  for  baby  chicks  for  the 
1953  season  are  now  rolling  in.  Wise 
poultrymen,  aware  of  this  situation, 
are  giving  consideration  to  the 
.source  of  their  chicks  for  this  year. 
Several  items  need  evaluation,  how¬ 
ever,  before  an  order  is  placed  for 
chicks. 

A  Pullorum  Clean  flock  rating 
should  be  the  first  item  in  consider¬ 
ing  where  to  buy  chicks.  Such  birds 
cost  little  more  than  those  from 
flocks  where  freedom  from  pullorum 
disease  is  given  little  or  no  attention. 

All  too  often  the  price  of  chicks  is 
the  deciding  factor  in  placing  an 
order;  this  should  not  be.  Chicks 
that  cost  a  little  more  may  be  a  great 
deal  more  profitable  than  those  lower 
Priced.  It  is  worthwhile,  too,  to  find 
out  how  chicks  from  a  particular 
hatchery  acclimate  themselves  in  an 
area.  Unless  this  is  known,  one  may 
And  himself  with  chicks  that  accli¬ 
mate  poorly  and  are  unprofitable. 

Usually  it  is  well  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  egg  size  in  the  strain 
under  consideration.  Also,  thought 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  rate  at  which 
e§gs  will  progress  from  the  small 
size  to  the  larger  size  and  the  period 
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of  time  involved.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  percentage  of  eggs  that  may  be 
expected  to  be  large  size  during  the 
first  year’s  production  should  be  de¬ 
termined. 

Distance  is  frequently  overlooked 
in  deciding  on  a  source  of  chicks. 
Distance  need  not  be  dealt  with  in 
miles  but  rather  in  hours  of  travel 
time.  The  point  is  that  chicks  which 
receive  feed  and  water  soon  after 
leaving  ,  the  hatchery  will  do  far 
better  than  those  which  have  a  long 
trip  before  receiving  feed,  water  and 
warmth.  During  the  shipping  period, 
chicks  are  exposed  to  many  environ¬ 
mental  changes;  among  these  may 
be  disease,  unfavorable  temperature 
and  mishandling.  All  of  these  may 
affect  the  profit  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  chicks. 

Having  considered  these  factors 
before  placing  your  chick  order,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  ready  for  the  chicks 
on  the  promised  delivery  date.  Rep¬ 
utable  hatcheries  make  every  effort 
to  deliver  chicks  on  the  promised 
date;  they  expect  that  the  chicks 
will  have  a  warm  brooder  house  and 
plenty  of  fresh  feed  and  water  on 
arrival.  H.  W.  Hickish 


HEALTHY  CHICK  HEWS 
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It  Doesn’t  Pay  to  Cull 

If  you  have  a  healthy  well-bred  flock, 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  cull  until  you  have 
grown  pullets  ready  to  replace  old  hens. 
Pullets  that  are  now  over  a  year  old  may 
show  some  pause  or  neck  moult.  If  they 
are  healthy  and  you  use  artificial  lights, 
they  will  come  back  into  lay  in  three  or 
four  weeks  and  lay  until  next  fall. 

With  the  fowl  price  so  low,  you  lose 
money  if  you  cull  these  pullets  now. 
You  have  to  take  care  of  the  flock  any¬ 
way,  so  you  don’t  gain  on  labor.  You 
don’t  save  on  buildings  if  you  have  the 
pen  only  part  full.  If  you  cull,  you  will 
save  25(*  to  45<-  per  bird  on  feed,  but 
if  she  will  come  back  in  and  lay  well 
for  six  to  nine  months  you  are  way 
ahead  to  keep  her. 

If  you  have  a  poor-laying  strain  of 
birds,  it  may  pay  to  cull  every  week 
until  you  can  sell  the  whole  flock. 

I’ve  seen  some  articles  saying  “don’t 
house  the  slower  developing  pullets.” 
This  is  nonsense!  The  undeveloped  pul¬ 
lets  are  usually  the  result  of  crowding 
or  they  are  shy.  If  you  will  house  these 
pullets  in  a  separate  pen  they  will  de¬ 
velop  into  good  birds  and  lay  very  well. 
If  you  house  these  slow  developing  pul¬ 
lets  with  the  main  flock,  it  is  true  that 
they  won’t  do  as  well. 

T/fomae  'Sa&c<yc6 

Why  We  Now  Hatch  Only 
White  Leghorns 

Feed  too  high  for  heavy  layers:  We  find 
that  a  mass  switch  is  on  from  heavy 
breed  layers  to  Leghorns.  Heavies  eat 
more  than  Leghorns,  both  as  chicks  and 
as  layers. 

Broilers  compete  against  the  fowl  price: 
Broilers  are  now  so  numerous  and  so 
efficiently  produced  that  they  have 


pretty  well  ruined  the  market  on  ftpwL 
Usually  the  man  with-  heavies  has  to 
get  a  good  price  for  his  fowls  to  make 
money.  Since  Babcock  Leghorns  will  lay 
heavily  for  15  months  and  even  for  2 
years,  the  Leghorn  man  has  made 
enough  so  he  doesn’t  care  what  he  gets 
for  his  fowls. 

Babcock  Leghorns  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
cosis:  Most  of  our  customers  who  have 
raised  both  heavies  and  our  Leghorns 
tell  us  our  Leghorns  are  much  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  leucosis.  This  is  usually  true. 

More  Leghorns  per  pen:  Leghorns  don’t 
need  as  much  floor  space  as  heavies. 
They  know  enough  to  go  to  roost  at 
night.  They  are  easier  to  take  care  of 
and  do  better  in  large  flocks. 

But  I  like  heavies  anyway:  Even  if  they 
won’t  make  as  much  money,  heavies  lay 
cleaner  eggs  and  usually  come  into  a 
large  egg  a  little  quicker  than  our  Leg¬ 
horns.  Heavies  make  nice  pets,  too. 

Send  for  Babcock's  catalog:  You  will  en¬ 
joy  it  .  .  .  also  you  will  like  Babcock’s 
Healthy  Chick  News.  We  guarantee  our 
chicks  will  give  you  100%  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.  We  guarantee  98% 
sexing  accuracy.  We  guarantee  our  birds 
to  be  100%  free  of  pullorum  (B.W.D. ) 
disease.  As  of  December  20th,  1952,  we 
still  have  a  few  open  dates  left  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  and  later.  We  would 
like  to  sell  you  chicks.  They  will  make 
you  money  if  you  give  them  reasonably 
good  care. 


FREE 

44- PAGE 

BABCOCK 

CATALOG 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  44-page  catalog  at 
once. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address- 


Post  Office- 


State- 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SH  IRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


'Thor-O- Bred' 

CHICKS 


N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Day- Old  Chicks  •  Started  Chicks 

4'/2  WK.  OLD  CAPONS  $57  per  100. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List.  We’ll  send 
Free,  at  your  request,  31 -page  booklet  on 
Poultry  Raising. 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO  8,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HEALTHY  [HICKS^fcAW  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


Cllip  Lire  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188*. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N-Y. 


BROAD  CROSSES! 


More  Meat —  Less  Time — 
Bigger  Profits  with 
Garrison's  famous  Broad 
White  Cross,  Broad  Buff 
Cross  —  and  sensational 
New  NorCross  No.  1,  re¬ 
sult  of  crossing  Dominant 
White  Cornish  with  high- 
production  Jumbo  Harnps. 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 


% 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialists  in  Meat  Birds,  Dept.  13,  Bridgeton,  M.  J. 


REDBIRD 


The  famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks  •  Red  Rocks 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 

REDBIRD  FARM  •  Wrentham,  Moss. 

MT.  HOPE  LEGHORNS,  Heavy  Breeds.  St.  Run 
or  Sexed.  Also  Started. 

TWIN  MOUNTAIN  HATCHERY,  PERULACK,  PA. 
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Dr.  Nay  ton 

Teat  Pi  Wort 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  SI. 00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  17,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 


Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 


EASY  TO  USE —  Simply  keep  a  Pr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


"OLD  ROCKIN'  CHAIR'S  GOT  ME" 


C&f'i/t/uz/  3  Jfo/K&r  fAm  ELEVATOR 


Doubles  Your  looting  Time 
DOES  ALL  THE  HEAVY  WORK  TWICE 
AS  FAST  .  ,  .  TWICE  AS  EASY 

£4*  CORN  •  SMALL  GRAIN  ♦  SULK  FEED  ♦  LITTER 


Lengths  12’, 
16 20’. 

Motor  mounts 
tor  over  and 
under.  Both 
come  with 
elevator. 

Dolly  fits  all 
present  and 
previous  mod¬ 
els,  Optional. 


2MIL 


•  See  your  Cardi¬ 
nal  Distributor 
or  Write  for 
Literature. 

ENGINEERING  A  MFG.  CORF,  •  66? S.  CHAUNCEY.  COLUMBIA  CITY.  IND. 


An  Invitation 
to  Our  Friends 

It  has  long  been  our  custom  to  send  each  subscriber 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  personal  reminder  when  it  is 
time  to  renew  his  subscription.  We  do  not  want  any 
reader  to  miss  a  single  copy  of  the  paper  because  of  any 
fault  or  oversight  upon  our  part.  This  is  especially  true 
at  this  season  of  the  year  when  we  are  printing  big  issues 
that  contain  so  much  interesting  and  helpful  information. 

During  the  winter  months,  however,  our  entire  office 
staff  is  taxed  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with  the  daily  work. 
At  this  season  we  receive  thousands  of  orders  from  both 
new  and  old  subscribers.  Each  mail  also  brings  many 
letters  from  readers  who  have  problems  that  require  a 
personal  answer. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

This  large  volume  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  follow 
our  usual  routine  and  remind  each  subscriber  when  it  is 
time  to  send  a  renewal  order. 

We  invite  our  friends,  therefore,  to  send  their  re¬ 
newal  order  now  without  waiting  to  receive  a  personal 
notice  from  us.  No  need  to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar.  Your  subscription  will  be  extended  three  full  years 
from  the  present  expiration  date. 

This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  us  and  your  co¬ 
operation  will  be  appreciated.  Please  do  it  now  while  you 
have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . 

E. F.D.  or  Street  . . . . . . 

Post  Office . State . . 

SEND  BILL.,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
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We  feel  some  measure  of  pride  in 
this  annual  report  of  the  work  by 
Publisher’s  Desk  for  the  year  1952. 
We  also  feel  considerable  regret  that 
we  have  failed  at  times  to  do  all  our 
readers  have  asked  us  to  do.  There 
have  been  delays  in  responding  to 
inquiries,  because  at  times  we  were 
swamped  with  letters.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  research  and  correspond¬ 
ence  to  get  the  best  information 
possible,  and  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
somewhat  responsible  too.  Mail  has 
been  slow.  People  have  had  many 
burdens  and  hardships  and  the  need 
to  eke  out  the  income  has  been  great. 
Some  schemes  never  die.  The  work- 
at-home  schemes  have  been  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  —  address  enve¬ 
lopes  —  make  ties  —  make  aprons, 
etc.,  etc.  But  always  the  request  — 
send  remittance  for  information  — 


this  is  followed  up  usually  by  re¬ 
quest  for  money  for  an  outfit  and  in¬ 
structions.  Next  —  and  perhaps  first 

—  we  would  list  insurance  inquiries 

—  probably  a  dozen  in  an  average 
day’s  mail.  Freezers  —  refrigerators 

—  roofing  —  painting  brought  a 
goodly  number  of  inquiries  and  com¬ 
plaints.  The  old  Spanish  Prisoner  ap¬ 
peared  several  times;  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine  failed;  Townsend  Nurseries 
went  into  receivership;  property 
frauds  were  reported  and  because  of 
age  could  not  be  settled;  Florida  and 
Texas  land  schemes  came  up  fre¬ 
quently,  attracting  those  planning  to 
retire.  (Our  advice  is  visit  any  lo¬ 
cality  before  making  payments  or 
signing  contracts) .  Speaking  of  con¬ 
tracts,  use  discretion  and  take  time 
to  reflect  before  signing  —  not  after. 
In  all  we,  have  answered  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  letters  during  1952. 
We  had  1,271  claims  sent  us  for 
collection  amounting  to  $32,130.00. 
There  were  999  claims  collected 


amounting  to  $35,494.34.  The 
amounts  ran  from  25  cents  to  $3,000. 
Some  complaints,  in  which  no  money 
was  involved,  were  settlefd,  and  we 
found  many  concerns  appreciative 
of  our  efforts  in  assisting  them  to 
reconcile  difficulties  which  arose 
from  honest  misunderstandings.  The 
record  for  43  years  is  as  follows: 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1915x 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 


400  claims 
395 
550 
743 
800 
921 
1,192 
1,630 
2,232 
2,596 
2,493 
1,584 
1,479 
2,246 
1,588 
1,436 
1,613 
1,450 
1,046 
1,459 
1,148 
1,064 
1,240 
1,080 
1,153 
1,184 
1,093 
1,008 
1,098 
911 
820 
2,202 
1,104 
1,434 
1,058 
1,064 
894 
879 
949 
1,165 
896 
949 

999  “ 


collected  $9,665.45 
“  12,110.63 

“  10,026.51 

“  10,112.91 

“  10,665.50 

“  13,021.12 

“  18,131.54 

“  23,961.21 

“  37,425.54 

“  44,684.29 

“  45,592.74 

V  45,804.23 

“  62,549.60 

“  79,138.91 

“  52,753.39 

“  56,323.09 

45,864.59 
“  52,520.94 

“  47,159.59 

“  49,554.01 

“  41,128.04 

“  57,065.68 

“  38,141.49 

“  39,791.83 

.  “  28,985.83 

“  39,452.15 

“  21,650.54 

“  20,714.48 

“  22,347.45 

“  23,568.07 

“  22,996.65 

“  35,876.36 

“  29,563.29 

“  36,164.72 

“  24,370.67 

“  26,526.24 

“  29,867.55 

“  30,733.42 

“  29,409.16 

“  45,402.58 

“  36,465.17 

“  31,233.51 

“  35,494.34 


53,383  $1,519,194.36 

One  firm  advised  us  that  if  he 
ould  not  fill  an  order  at  the  time  it 
/as  received,  he  gave  the  customer 
he  choice  of  an  equally  good  substi- 
ute,  or  the  prompt  refund  of  his 
noney.  If  the  party  wanted  to  wait 
us  remittance  was  not  used  until  the 
irder  was  filled.  That  is  an  excellent 

irnctirp. 


I  ordered  25  tom  poults  at  -80  cents 
each  from  Lucian’s  Brookside  Farms, 
Amity  Road,  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  in 
June  and  told  them  I  wanted  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  did  not 
acknowledge  the  order,  so  two  weeks 
later  wrote  asking  if  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  my  order  and  check,  and  if 
they  could  not  send  poults  by  July 
10  to  please  refund  my  money  and 
cancel  the  order.  I  still  have  not 
heard  from  them.  They  did  not  re¬ 
ply,  but  my  check  was  paid  by  my 
bank  on  June  26.  I  now  don’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  mrs.  a.  f. 

New  York 

We  can  see  no  excuse  for  a  con¬ 
cern  that  accepts  a  customer’s  money 
and  fails  to  send  the  goods  —  poults 
in  this  case.  We  fail  to  see  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  failure  to  respond  to 
the  customer’s  letters,  and  return  his 
money  if  they  could  not  fill  his 
order.  Such  indifference  and  neglect 
does  not  inspire  confidence,  and  we 
gjve  this  record  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

One  of  your  readers  wrote  about 
an  insurance  company,  which  sup¬ 
posedly  covers  illness  so  well.  I  had 
insurance  with  them  and  never  used 
it  in  any  form.  Here  is  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  became  very  ill  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  on  a  stretcher. 

I  called  on  the  insurance  company 
for  a  little  help  to  which  I  believed 
I  was  entitled  under  the  policy.  They 
refused.  A  lawyer  wrote  them  and 
they  replied  that  if  I  had  stayed 
home  my  claim  would  have  been 
paid.  I  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital 
for  x-rays  and  the  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  was  told  that.  This  is  the  laugh; 
they  were  told  that  I  had  an  opera¬ 
tion  29  years  ago  and  here  I  had 
carried  the  policy  for  10  years  with 
no  claim  on  them.  We  nurses  thought 
it  was  cheap,  but  lots  of  us  cancelled 
the  policies  and  we  believe  such  dis¬ 
criminations  should  not  be  allowed. 
I  had  paid  in  over  $300  and  got  noth¬ 
ing  for  it,  but  after  I  cancelled  they 
asked  me  to  come  back.  If  there  is 
any  claim  that  amounts  to  anything 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  company 
finds  a  loophole.  A  Reader 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  policy 
the  company  could  refuse  such 
claims  and  adjustments.  An  experi¬ 
ence  like  this  shows  the  necessity  of 
knowing  what  illness  are  eliminated 
and  to  be  aware  of  limitations.  The 
company  will  pay'  if  the  accident 
comes  under  the  terms  of  the  policy, 
but  few,  if  any  agents  call  attention 
to  the  illnesses  and  diseases  that 
nullify  the  benefits.  A  condition  that 
existed  years  ago  may  have  been 
cured  and  forgotten,  but  if  it  existed 
even  in  a  minor  degree  it  could  pre¬ 
vent  payment  of  a  just  claim.  Read 
and  understand  your  policy.  We  are 
accused  of  “harping”  on  this  subject, 
but  we  have  heard  of  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments  we  feel  we  must  re¬ 
peat  the  warning.  Insurance  authori¬ 
ties  say  that  in  no  other  form  of 
business  activity  is  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  more  vital  than  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business,  and  utmost  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
insurance  carriers.  The  important 
point  is  to  analyze  the  ratio  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  losses  to  premiums  and 
the  relation  of  investments  to  out¬ 
standing  liabilities.  The  agent  should 
have  this  information  to  give  pros¬ 
pective  customers.  Take  time  to  look 
up  the  companies. 

Because  of  the  many  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  insurance  companies  we 
urge  readers  to  insure  in  an  author¬ 
ized  company  that  is  protected  by 
the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  he  lives.  An  authorized 
company  may  have  an  agency  repre¬ 
senting  them  in  a  State  and  have 
bureaus  that  will  adjust  claims 
promptly  and  speedily,  but  when  a 
claim  is  disputed  these  advantages 
may  be  lost  if  the  company  is  not 
licensed  in  the  State  in  which  you 
live.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
many  limited  insurance  policies  that 
are  being  offered  as  giving  full  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  reports  of  disap¬ 
pointment  are  numerous. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


NEW  FARM  TRACTOR  TIRES 

MAKES  —  ALL  SIZES  —  FIRST  QUALITY. 
fnWEST  PRICES.  FREE  DELIVERY.  WRITE  FOR 
prITES  SPECIFY  SIZE.  EMPIRE, 

2564  BE PFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN.  26,  N.  Y. 

HONEY 

Delicious! Florida  Orange  Blossom, 2'/2 lbs., 
$1.50.  Special  Offers 5  lbs.,  $2.  Florida  Wildflower, 

,  ,r,  c,  50.  N.  Y.  State  Clover,  introductory  miE-m 

s„  ’  7  v,  lhs  .  $1.  Postpaid,  direct  from  pro-  ISjuwi)  f fl 
dSS.  Honey  Kcnpc, me/.  FREE. 

rWpn  Cold  Apiaries, West  Bloomfield 'LN.Y. 


Snow  shipping,  the  famous  devries  j 


MINERALIZED  TEMPLE  ORANGE 


i 


I  The  aristocrat  of  Floridas’  finest  fruits.  Prepaid  j 
|  bushel— all  Temples— $6.25.  Prepaid  bushel-mixed  j 
I  with  grapefruit  —  $5.85.  Add  10%  west  of  j 
[  Mississippi.  All  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

|  STANCEL  DEAR,  LARGO,  FLORIDA  j 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  adTertieing  In  title  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreae,  eaah  Uaer- 
tlon  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  1*  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  dlaplay  advertising  or  adver- 
tlslna  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. _ ^ _ 


help  wanted 


rnnsEKEEPER:  New  Jersey  business  couple 
with  two  small  sons  need  congenial,  m- 
=Uieent  person,  fond  of  children,  seeking 
ermanent  pleasant  home.  Please  give  quah- 
catior-s,  age,  salary,  phone  number.  BOX 
537.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


j i .  uut 01  - : _ _ _  .  •  — 

yrsEKEEPER-Cook :  Young  American  fami- 
of  f0ur  flffers  permanent  position  to 
iture  woman.  Adequate  salary,  own  room 
th  bath.  References  required.  Mrs.  Leonard 
ern,  Millwood  Hoad.  Mt.  Kisco,  is.  Y. 


.  i  tif  .  **  **  _  — .  • '  . ..  i .  — 

ANTED-  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
fer  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
iO  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
iking  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
£lngT-^nna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


i-  eg  atp  state  School:  Male  and  female 
attendants,  18  years  or. over,  $2,616.48 
$3  581  76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
vl  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 

Weame,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
iooI,  Wassaic,  New  Yoik. 


mtTSTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4!478.  In- 

quire  R-  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Vassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  New  York. 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  w  a  n  t  s  f  e  mJile 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731. 
lye.  N.  Y. 


IDDLEAGED  man,  single,  for  general  work 
and  m  cannery.  We  turnisn  living 

farters  but  must  do  own  cqokin^fSP^eek  y 
start.  BOX  9401.  Rural  New-Yorkei. 


ARM  manager:  40  milking  pure  bred 
Guernseys.  400  acres.  300  tillable  and  highly 
roductive  Good  modern  housing  Write  with 
nil  particulars.  BOX  9408.  Rural  New-Yorkei. 

ALES  Representative  with  knowledge  of 
farm  portable  irrigation  and  power  pumps 
3  travel  New  York  and  New  England  States, 
ittractive  proposition.  Apply  Femmore  Sales, 
PC.,  Mount  Holly .  New  Jersey. 


ANTED :  Two  men.  One  man  to  operate  a 
modern  dairy  farm  with  20  good  purebred 
ilsteins.  Must  be  in  position  to  furnish  some 
achinery.  One  man  to  care  for  milking  herd 
id  raise  purebred  Holsteins,  Both  are  attrac- 
ie  offers  for  a  single  or  family  man.  Write 
rton  Farms,  Millville,  Penna. 


OUNG  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


MAN  or  couple,  work  on  chicken  farm.  Room 
and  board  furnished.  BOX  9500,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  farmer-herdsman  for 
registered  Angus  herd,  preferably  married, 
to  farm  and  develop  large  herd.  State  full 
experience,  references,  and  salary  required  in 
addition  to  modern  cottage.  Farm  located  in 
Western  New  York.  BOX  9501,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  husband  to  farm,  Woman  assist  with 
housework  and  serving.  Son  desirable  to 
help  with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  clean,  industrious  and  honest  people  on 
a  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  living 
quarters.  Reply,  giving  experience,  references, 
ages  and  salary  expected.  BOX  9503,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farm.  Ex. 

cellent  opportunity  for  clean,  dependable 
Man  on  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good 
living  quarters.  State  age,  size  of  family,  ex- 
perience,  salary  expected,  and  furnish  refer 
ences.  BOX  9504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN:  Farm  experience  to  assist  landscape 

gardening.  Earn,  learn,  gain  profession. 

Able,  steady  worker,  good  character  to  quali¬ 
ty.,  Long  ■  established  business.  State  age, 
weight,  height,  family  status  in  own  hand 
writing.  Leroy  Tuttle,  465  Morris  Ave., 

Elizabeth  3,  N,  J. 


assistant  farm  manager  wanted  for  general 
farm  work  on  large  farm  in  Hudson  Valley, 
and  also  herdsman  for  small  dairy.  Excellent 
nouses  furnished  and  usual  privileges.  Must 
t>e  experienced.  List  references  and  desired 
wages.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  111,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Poultryman,  general  farm  work 
BOX  9512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"ARMER,  married,  to  W’ork  and  manage 
-.Purebred  dairy  farm  located  Newburgh, 
y„  area;  30  milking  cows.  Modern  house. 
BOX  9513,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  horseman,  27,  veteran,  college 
degree  animal  husbandry,  seeks  responsible 
position  training  and  caring  for  horses  or 
Honest,  alert,  tactful,  reliable,  non- 
ormker.  Salary  secondary  to  security  of  po- 
p“on  .and  working  conditions.  References, 
presently  employed  but  willing  to  travel  any 
section  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  BOX  9514 
«ural  New-Yorker. 


FARMED  man  wanted  by  the  month.  Work 
v  with  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Under  40 
uHtKS  v  age>  with  small  family.  Experience 
rr;n  hvestock  and  machinery  preferred,  but 
W  bssonfial.  Heated  apartment  with  privi 
♦a®??-  according  to  man’s  ability.  Con 

Harold  E.  Brown,  manager.  Bent  Lee 
farm,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y.  Warren  County. 


^^^KEEPER;  Reliable^  young  man  for  all- 

to  ioUnd  work  in  commercial  apiaries.  Chance 
am  and  earn.  Some  experience  desirable. 
April-November.  Room,  board.  La- 
em  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

February  7,  1953 


WANTED:  Single  and  married  men.  Small 
dairy,  general  farming,  barn  cleaner,  milk 
machinery  in  use.  State  age.  Lester  Mike, 
Flemington,  N.  J.  


HOUSEWORKER:  Plain  cooking,  own  room 
and  bath,  must  be  fond  of  children.  Suburbs 
New  York  City.  Write  R.  Silverman,  44  Wright 
Road,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.  


GIRL,  young,  to  assist  with  housework,  one 
child,  suburb  N.  Y.  C.  Nice  home,  congenial 
surroundings,  own  room.  BOX  9521,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  Man.  Small  school  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Resident  position.  Repair  work  in  paint¬ 
ing,  plumbing,  carpentry,  etc.  BOX  9528,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN  with  some  experience  with  poul¬ 
try  and  turkeys.  Steady  job.  About  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  BOX  9529,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  helper  and  general  housework 
with  nice  family,  two  adults,  four  children 
(three  in  school).  Private  room  and  bath.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary;  personal  references  re¬ 
quired.  L.  F.  Fiske,  337  Brookside  Road, 
Darien,  Conn. 


HOUSEWIFE  in  cozy  country  home  seeks 
permanent  assistant  with  good  background 
(European  welcome),  friendly  disposition, 
initiative.  Experience  in  child  care  desirable, 
love  of  children  essential.  Own  room,  favor¬ 
able  conditions  offered.  Write  Mrs.  Newton 
B.  Carey,  136  Farmington  Ave.,  Farmington, 
Conn. 


MAN  or  woman  seeking  good  home,  salary. 

Active,  handy,  general  housework.  Write 
particulars.  Perelson,  3875  Bedford  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ ’ 

COUPLE^  Gardener  and  houseworker.  Cottage 
with  all  utlities  in  exchange  for  part  time 
gardening.  $160  per  month  for  woman’s  ser¬ 
vices  in  house.  Auserehl,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  I. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


ELDERLY  lady  (German)  like  to  be  com¬ 
panion;  good  home  in  country.  Good  cook, 
handy  with  needles;  care  for  small  pets.  BOX 
9515,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


SINGLE  middleaged  man,  life  long  experience 
seeks  position  as  gardener  and  handyman 
on  large  estate.  BOX  9505,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-Supt.,  German- American,  51, 
married,  one  child,  life  experience  in 
gardening,  landcsaping,  greenhouse,  mainte¬ 
nance.  Competent,  trustworthy,  references. 
Wants  responsible  position.  State  details.  BOX 
9516 ,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HEAD  gardener,  experienced  supervising  es¬ 
tate,  gardens,  lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  land¬ 
scaping,  roads,  etc.  Excellent  references,  16 
years  last  position.  Presently  employed, 
permanent  position  desired.  P.  O.  BOX  151, 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  egg  production, 
broilers,  hatching,  breeding,  turkeys,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate,  married,  references. 
BOX  9522,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  18  years  experience 
desires  position  by  March  1.  BOX  9523, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  three  adults!  Refined, 

congenial  family.  References  exchanged. 
Thomas,  90  Sunnyside,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  sober,  40,  some  experience  mostly 
poultry  farms;  willing  help  house,  farm 
work  for  good  board,  modest  pay;  preference 
with  nice  quiet  couple.  BOX  9524,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper's  position  in  widow- 
er's  home.  BOX  9530,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  top  men,  manager  and  herdsman,  open 
for  large  milk  producing  and  breeding  propo¬ 
sition.  BOX  9531,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  general  dairy  farm.  Married,  no 
tobacco,  liquor.  17  years  experience.  BOX  9535, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 
retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware. 


GAS  Station,  diner,  home  owner.  P.  O.  BOX 
62,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale;  30  acre  poultry  farm,  running 
water  in  house,  electricity  and  telephone. 
$10,000.  BOX,  9413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  complete,  operating 
200  head  or  more.  Pay  you  top  price.  Write 
discription.  BOX  9402,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 
homes  in  sunny  Florida.  Year  round  gardens 
and  grazing.  Expensive  silos,  hams  not 
needed.  Poultry,  dairy,  stock  men  needed. 
James  D.  Aker,  Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 
WANTED:  Experienced  farmer  desires  to 

lease,  with  option,  equipped  farm  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland  or  Eastern  Shore.  Send  infor- 
mation.  BOX  9506.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WINDHAM  County,  Connecticut!  60  acres,  24 
tieup  barn,  silo,  cooler,  etc;  7-room  cottage, 
oil  heat.  $10,500.  Fred  Johnson,  R.  1,  Putnam, 
Conn. _ 

WILL  lease  on  shares  450  acres;  excellent 
soil.  Beef,  dairy,  alfalfa,  truck  farm.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Main  highway,  good  markets, 
school  bus.  Modern  buildings,  wTater,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  necessary  machinery  available.  J.  E. 
Beinert,  1649  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
(17). _ 

WANTED:  Farm  on  shares  or  will  buy  on 
contract  with  or  without  stock.  Ralph 
Compton ,  Elizaville,  New  York. _ 

VERMONT  valley  farm  near  Burlington,  80 
head  capacity,  large  modern  bam,  steel 
equipt,  silo,  outbuildings,  never  failing  water, 
house  with  bath,  tenant  house.  Price  $24,000, 

half  cash.  BOX  9519,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

150  ACRES  in  beautiful  productive  Buffalo 
Valley,  Union  County,  near  Mifflinburg.  Pa. 
Large  modern  house,  excellent  buildings, 
seeded  pastures,  streams,  no  hills;  $22,500. 
Write  Post  Office  Box  453,  Lewisfaurg,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Buy  or  rent,  small  home,  village  or 
rural.  Eastern  New  York.  Give  details.  BOX 
9508,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


145  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm  for  sale. 
W.  C.  Roberts,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  130  acre  farm  equipped,  12-room 
modern  house,  attached  grocery  store. 
Lynn  Dann,  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 


LARGE  and  small  farms,  hotels,  restaurants, 
stores.  Send  me  your  wants.  J.  H.  Bedel, 
Broker,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Sidney  7871, 


WANTED:  Farm  about  160-200  acres,  Coble- 
skill  section.  Farm  40-50  head,  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Price  range  of  $12,000. 
Ridgeway  Brothers,  Stormville,  N.  Y.  


BIG  income  dairy  farm,  highly  developed, 
well  operated.  Good  location.  500  acres, 
fertile,  easily  worked,  alfalfa  meadows,  im¬ 
proved  pastures,  good  housing,  modern,  well 
designed  buildings,  completely  equipped,  100 
head  cattle.  Early  possession.  Details.  BOX 
9517,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  business  building  in  beautiful 
Interlachen  where  there  have  never  been 
winds  of  hurricane  force.  Excellent  condition; 
cypress  contsruction.  Large  store  room,  two 
storage  rooms  first  floor;  ideal  apartment, 
front  back  entrances  second  floor.  Easily  con¬ 
verted  into  duplex.  Large  comer  lot;  17  young 
orange,  grapefruit  tree.  $8,750,  half  cash.  Re¬ 
placement  value  at  least  three  times  asking 
price.  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Andrews,  owner, 
Interlachen,  Florida.  


223  ACRE  stocked  and  equipped  farm,  good 
location,  near  Hallstead.  Pa.,  Susquehanna 
County,  21  head  stock,  $16,000.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  “Sunny  South.” 

Permanent  year  round  pastures  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  South  Carolina  and 
land  suitable  for  permanent  pastures  is  still 
cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  You  can 
let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed,  and 
save  the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and 
feding.  Mild  climate,  rainfall  average  45 
inches.  If  you  are  interested  in  good  farm 
lands  of  this  type,  see  or  contact:  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone  48. 


LOWER  Winter  prices  on  many  country  homes 
and  farms.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly 

income  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  popu¬ 
lous  area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX 
4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSE  for  sale,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  20  rooms 

fully  equipped,  all  improvements  plus  4- 
room  bungalow.  Price  $20,000.  Ed.  Fandrey, 
357  47th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  stocked  and  equipped, 

to  run  on  shares  or  rent.  Lifetime  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  9536,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  New  Colonial  home,  ideal  for 

artist;  two  acres  land;  exquisite  scenery. 

B OX  9525 ,  Rural  New-Y or kerJ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Delaware  County,  beautiful  104 
-  acre  tractor  equipped  valley  farm.  26  head 
artificially  bred.  Over  shot  bam,  new  milk 
house,  shed  and  6-room  and  bath  house. 
$19,000.  half  cash.  Health  forces  sale.  BOX 
9526,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FOR  Sale:  210  acre  dairy  farm,  excellently 

located,  macadam  highway,  small  village, 
attractive  four-bedroom  house,  Youngstown 
kitchen,  hot  air  heat,  bath,  beautiful  grounds, 
large  new  dairy  bam,  drive -thru,  new  cement 
silo,  new  milk  house,  new  two-car  cinder- 
block  garage,  large  old  barn  for  storage  and 
young  stock.  Price  $16,500.  260  acre  village 

fram,  drive-thru  dairy  barn  with  71  stanchions, 
thre  calf  pens,  one  bull  pen,  two  silos,  nine- 
rom  house,  modern  kitchen,  bath,  hot  water 
heat,  buildings  in  excellent  condition,  price 
$45,000.  Write  for  pictures  and  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  20  acre  country  place,  electricity; 

$1,000.  Herbert  Whittemore,  Smith’s  Basin, 
New  York.  


ELDERLY  couple  like  to  lease  a  village  house, 
etc.  not  too  far  from  New  York.  Reissner, 
150  W.  21st  St..  New  York  City. 


BLUEBERRY  property  located  in  the  blue¬ 

berry  district  of  New  Jersey,  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  business;  approximately  18  acres  of  culti¬ 
vated  blueberries,  two  modem  bungalows, 
large  packing  house,  tractor,  trucks,  tools. 
Everything  in  excellent  condition.  BOX  9527, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  Business  catalog  free!  Big  new 

edition.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000 
up.  Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  2-H,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Penna. 


SIX  miles  from  thru-way  in  Orange  County, 

77  acre  farm,  dairy  barn  for  25  cows;  4-room 
house,  electricity  and  running  water;  $14,000. 
BOX  9507,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  Farm;  Nine  acres,  modern  home, 

seven  rooms;  bam,  garage,  two  equipped 
broiler  houses  20x150;  two  laying  houses,  all 
in  good  condition.  Sacrifice  at  $9,000  terms. 
American  Realty,  P.  Q,  Box  2,  Willards.  Md. 

115  ACRES,  macadam  highway,  fine  buildings. 

22  dairy,  tractor,  machinery.  All  for  $17,500 
for  quick  sale,  or  farm  alone,  $8,800;  one-half 
down.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale  or  rent  with  option  to  buy,  112 

acre  dairy  farm  equipped  and  stocked  with 
registered  Jerseys.  Everett  Ballentlne,  Milan, 
Penna. 


SALE:  lYz  acres,  modern  6-room  bungalow, 

garage,  small  coop;  mail  delivered;  $10,000. 
Location  E.  Vineland,  South  Jersey.  BOX 
9509,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake 

Champlain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully 
equipped:  sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house, 
sizing  machine,  conveyors,  etc.  10,000  to  20.000 
bushel  annual  production.  Write  Albert 
Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 


706  ACRES,  600  tillable,  four  good  houses, 

three  barns,  gravel  loam  soil,  potatoes  and 
alfafla  can  tie  grown;  125  head  of  cattle,  three 
tractors.  all  modern  equipment;  $110,000. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 

New  York. _ _ 

349  ACRES  on  main  highway,  large  barn, 
modern  house.  83  head  of  cattle,  all  good 
machinery;  half  mile  from  village.  $65,000. 
$20,000  cash  will  handle.  Ernest  Le  Mieux 
Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade.  New  York. 

FLORIDA:  520  feet  on  Highway  17.  92~ enter¬ 

ing  booming  Orlando;  $250  and  up  per  front 
foot.  James  I.  Kimber,  owner.  Winter  Park, 
Florida.  


HOUSE,  acres,  electric;  $950.  Terms.  Covell, 
R.  1.  Dolgevllle,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  7-room  house,  bath,  enclosed  porch, 
hot,  cold  running  water,  Venetian  blinds, 
screens,  electric  range,  garage,  four  acres  rich 
soil  on  both  sides  of  county  road;  two  miles 
from  Mullica  River,  Sweetwater  and  23  miles 
from  Atlantic  City.  Price  $6,500.  Stanley 
Zaremba,  Weekstown,  N.  J.  Telephone  Egg 
Harbor  863  R-3. _ 

FOR  Sale:  128  acre,  heavy  producing,  central 
New  York  dairy  farm.  Large  building  ca¬ 
pacity.  with  extra  good,  large,  milkhouse 
suitable  for  retailing;  12-room  farmhouse  has 
steam  heat,  electric  hot  water  heater  and 
bath.  School  bus  at  door.  On  cement  road, 
V/2  miles  from  thriving  village  of  2,000  and 
nine  miles  from  limits  of  Syracuse.  Been  in 
same  family  nearly  50  years.  Price  $35,000. 
terms.  BOX  9533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


READY  to  ship.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo, 

Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 

food  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
i.75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
fruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
In  business  over  40  years. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  -5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
you,  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Half 
bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. 


FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  from  grove 

t  direct  to  you.  Bushel  of  oranges  or  mixed 
2.50;  tangerines  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect, 
lunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 


DEPEW  S  Honey:  Light,  clover  60  pound  can 

$9.00;  two  cans  $17;  three  $25.  Goldenrod 
$7.80  here.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES,  grapefruit,  tree-ripened  $4.75 
bushel  prepaid.  John  Wallis,  1645  N.  Park 
Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


FORCED  Sale;  $11,000  will  buy  fertile  farm, 
175  acres,  100  acres  tractor  tilled,  some 
alfalfa.  Modern  dairy  barn  with  artesian  well; 
wrapped  silo;  other  outbuildings.  Seven-room 
Cape  Cod  colonial,  new  roof,  fresh  paint, 
electricity,  telephone.  Needs  renovation. 
Gravity  spring  water,  new  copper  piping.  Two 
brooks,  saw  timber,  excellent  location.  Charm¬ 
ing  home  possibilities.  Berkshire  Farm  Agency, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK  Farm:  83  acres,  large  barn,  8-room 
house,  oil  heat,  bath;  New  York  88  miles: 
$18,500.  Stanley  Panek,  Clermont,  New  York 


FOR  Rent:  Ulster  County,  N,  Y.,  opportunity 
dairy  farmer,  165  acres,  bams,  houses,  etc 
Phil  Bottone,  88  Attorney  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED:  9-12  acres  land,  water,  some  wood¬ 

land  acceptable.  BOX  152,  Madison  Square 
Station ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALL  types  homes,  farms,  businesses.  Wants? 

Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  "East¬ 
ern”  N.  Y.  


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  fin¬ 
est.  5  pounds  $1.35;  6  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delici¬ 
ous  buckwheat  5  pounds  $1.30;  6  5-pounds 

$6.90.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds 
clover  $9.00;  60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N,  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  60  pounds  clover  $8.40;  Fall 

Flower  60  pounds  $7.80;  one  carton  6  10-lb. 
pails  of  clover  $10.50.  Above  not  prepaid;  10 
pound  pail  clover  $2.90  postpaid.  Granulated 
hard.  Guaranteed.  G.  W.  Hand,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. _ 

ORANGES  $2.75,  grapefruit  $2.25,  mixed  $2,50 

bushel.  Tangerines,  Tangalos,  Temples,  $3,00 
Ji  box;  $5.00  box  tree  ripened  fruit.  Shipped 
F.  O.  B.  James  D.  Aker,  Clermont,  Flordia. 
Grower. _ 

PECAN  Meats:  One  pound,  $1.25;  three  pounds, 

$3  00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

FLORIDA  oranges  $2.50  bushel;  grapefruit 
$2.00  bushel;  tangerines  $2.00  bushel.  All 
mixed  $2.25.  You  pay  express.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  A1  Rinck.  Pomona  Park,  Florida 
(Grower  for  40  years). 

VERMONT  maple  sugar;  Five  pound  can  $5.50 
Gallon  maple  syrup  grade  A  $6.50.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction 
Vermont.  _ 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 
pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
pound  insured,  postpaid.  Woolley’s,  Bellows 
Falls.  Vermont. _ _ _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $5.25  bushel.  Temples 

$6  3o.  Prepaid.  James  I  .Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

BLUEBERRY  Preserve  right  from  where  the 

blueberries  grow.  Gift  packages  of  four 
10  5Z-  ^?rs  $2.45;  or  four  1  lb.  jars  $2.95.  Pre- 
paid.  Blue  Acres,  Pemberton,  New  Jersey 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Ca,.- 
casians  will  polonate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

HONEY:  North  Country  clover!  Crystal  clear 

three  pounds  $1.25;  4  3’s  $4.25;  six  pounds 
$2.25.  4  6  s  $7.50,  postpaid.  Thousand  Islands 
Apiaries,  Clayton.  New  York. 

LIGHT  or  dark  honey:  6  os  $6.00,  here;  also 
Root  Twenty  frame  radial  extractor.  A.  K 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ORANGES,  tangerines  and  grapefruit,  sweet 
hef  riPer>ed,  direct  from  tree  to  you. 
$2.50  bushel,  express  collect,  Katherine  Jones 
Crescent  City,  Florida. 

Nf W  £  ,  clover,  choice  60  pounds  $8.25. 

L.  M.  Mitchell,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SFEI-NGER __  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

CALLICOON,  N.  Y.r  Elderly  folks,  board  and 
room;  $28  per  week.  Ed.  Fandrey,  357  47th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  _ 

LADY  living  alone  wishes  share  her  home 
with  elderly  person.  BOX  9520,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Private  home,  cojweni- 
Catsklfl  n^y* 1®  Whitbeck>  Jefferson  Hts., 

CHILDREN  to  care  for,  my  home,  experi¬ 
enced,  licensed,  mother’s  love,  infants  to 

Angelica,6  N?^ '  Y^-  Herdman>  83  Main  St., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARGAINS  Exists:  Cottage  edge  town,  $3,800. 

Market-grocery,  $80,000.  Sales  ’52,  with 
block— has  apdrtment,  $21,000.  300  acres,  2- 

sets  modern  buildings,  tractors,  equipment, 
herd  stock,  widow  sacrifices  $37,000.  Used  car, 
implements:  feed,  fuel,  building  supply.  Get 
details.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 

680  ACRES:  Colonial  home.  Huge  farm  near 

Corning,  excellent  for  beef  cattle.  680  acres, 
240  fertile  cropland,  440  acres  woodland,  finest 
large  and  small  game  hunting.  Beautiful 
Colonial-style  home,  11  rooms,  five  baths,  all 
conveniences,  oil  heat,  two  fireplaces,  two 
porches,  garage;  three  barns.  Home  alone 
could  not  be  replaced  for  less  than  $50,000. 
Quick  sale  price  $22,000.  A  real  buy!  No.  9166. 
West’s.  Ken  A.  Parsons,  Salesman,  124  E. 
First  St.,  Coming,  N.  Y. _ 

FIVE  acre  farm,  nine  rooms,  all  improvements, 
A-l  conditions,  pleasant  village,  high  school. 
BOX  165.  Georgetown,  N.  Y, _ 

GENERAL  grocery  store  for  sale,  beer  per¬ 
mit.  Hilltop  General  Store,  Route  12,  Plain- 
field,  Conn.  _ <C| 

WANTED:  4-5  room  house.  All  improvements. 

30  to  40  miles  from  New  York  City.  Easily 
accessible  train  or  bus.  Will  buy  direct  from 
owner.  Pay  to  $3,000  cash  Write  Emil  Campana, 
4220  Bruner  Ave.,  New  York  66,  N.  Y. 

FARM:  205  acres,  clay  loom,  all  tractor  till- 

able,  54  acres  new  seeding,  33  tie-ups,  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  14x50  concrete  silo,  other  buildings, 
7-room  house,  complete  bath,  no  furnace, 
F.  H.  A.  approved  $18,000.  Stock  and  tools  can 
be  bought.  George  A.  Van  Steenburg,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Equipped  dairy  farm  to  operate 
on  shares  by  responsible  agriculture  gradu- 

i  ate.  BOX  9532.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  truck- 
ioad  lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Clinton  Comers  4481. 

BUY  cedar  posts,  poles  reliable  source,  Tei 
NewarYork  bUSln6SS‘  FletCher  Farms'  Norwood 


TWO  Lincoln  incubators  750  and  1  600  eei 

cg&t  YH  m'  Bull“k-  Er-D-  1 


FOR  Sale:  Quantity  baled  hay.  Chas.  Fisher 
Ravena,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-6661. 


QUONSET  Hut;  Steel,  20x48  ft.  makesTele 
gant  barn,  shop,  chicken  house,  etc.  Fir< 
and  vermin  proof.  Insulated  and  lined  will 
masonite;  $650.  Nelson  Sawmill,  Croton-on 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Croton  1-4357. 

for  Sale:  Brand  new  Turner  saw  mill  n 

top  condition,  completely  portable.  Mounte< 
on  truck  chassis,  40  feet  long.  Allis  Chalmer 
t3  hp-  power  unit  with  belting,  52  inel 
TiyVl?1  ° ? d t  Mhde,  Allis  Chalmers  tractor 
Wilburt  Wahl,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  Niagara  liquid  duster,  also  app] 
grader.  Louis  Retz,  Suffern,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Disston  chain  saw,  11  horsepewe 

Mercury  engine.  Used  only  25  hours.  Poirie 
Bros.,  R.  F.  R.  1,  Brimfield,  Mass.  Telephon 
393  or  663.  _ 

WANTED:  A  farm  tractor  on  steel  or  rubbe 

must  be  cheap.  BOX  9510,  Rural  Nev 
Yorker. 


WANTED.  Calender  plates,  calender  dishes 
tiles.  Mrs.  Frank  McDonough,  61  Baxter  St 
Providence,  R.  I. _ 

WANTED!  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes 
New^York13'  E‘  R'  Hendncks>  Spring  Valley 


WANTED:  Three  tanned  cowhides  suitable  for 
using  as  rugs.  Brown  color  is  preferable 
BOX  9534,  Rural  New-Yorker.  Pivxerao-e. 
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Whatever  the  power  rating,  whatever  the  size,  whatever  the  per* 
formance  you  expect  from  your  next  tractor  .  .  .  insist  on  seeing 
before  you  buy.  But,  here’s  a  suggestion  .  .  . 

Call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  first! 

Ask  him  to  bring  a  Ferguson  “30”  to  your  farm  for  a  Showdown 
Demonstration.  Pick  real  tough  jobs  .  .  .  especially  those  that  have 
given  you  trouble  with  your  present  tractor. 

Match  your  present  tractor,  or  any  other  tractor,  job  for  job,  feature 
jor  feature  with  the  Ferguson  ”30”.  Your  search  for  the  best  of  all 
tractors  for  your  farm  will  end  right  there. 

Your  friendly  Ferguson  Dealer  will  be  happy  to  bring  a  truck- 
load  of  Ferguson  Implements  along  with  “the  world’s  most  copied 
tractor”  when  he  visits  your  farm.  He’ll  match  the  Ferguson  “30” 
against  all  comers  and  give  you  a  Showdown  Demonstration  of 
power,  performance,  and  versatility  .  .  .  yes,  of  plain  dollars-and- 
cents  value  .  .  .  like  you  never  saw  before! 
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it  in  power 
it  in  performance 
it  in  economy 


Get  your  free  copy  of  “How 
to  Buy  a  Tractor’ '  from  your 
friendly  Ferguson  Dealer. 


is 
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Ask  your  Ferguson  Deafer  for  Showdown  proof  of 
unmatched  performance  on  ,  .  . 
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FEBRUARY  21.  1953  It’s  Lambing  Time 
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E  importance  of  beef  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  agricultural 
economy  has  been  recognized 
more  and  more  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  general 
recognition  has  placed  new 
emphasis  upon  many  questions  relating  to 
beef  production.  These  questions  are  common 
to  all  areas  of  the  United  States,  whether  on 
a  farm  in  the  East  or  a  ranch  in  the  West. 

There  are  two  general  considerations  of 
interest  to  any  producer  who  sells  beef  by 
the  pound.  The  first  is  he  wants  his  calves  to 
make  more  rapid  and  efficient  gains  while 
nursing  the  cow,  then  also  on  pasture  and 
later  in  the  feedlot.  Secondly,  he  wants  to 
produce  a  more  marketable  product  to  sell  at 
the  highest  possible  price  per  pound.  Under 
existing  selection  methods  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  has  no  assurance  that  he  can 
do  either  if  he  already  has  a  relatively  good 
herd  in  terms  of  production  and  conformation. 
Since  the  average  livestock  producer  is  not 
satisfied  with  having  just  a  good  herd,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  further  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  gaining  ability  and  car¬ 
cass  quality  of  his  relatively  ordinary  herd. 

The  Grading-up  Process 

Most  of  the  commercial  beef  herds  of  this 
country  have  been  developed  by  a  grading- 
up  process.  Starting  out  with  cows  of  mixed 
origin,  livestock  producers  have  improved 
their  cattle  by  the  continued  use  of  regis¬ 
tered  bulls  of  one  of  the  beef  breeds.  Flesh¬ 
ing  qualities  and  uniformity,  in  particular, 
have  been  emphasized  with  good  results. 

This  phase  of  beef  cattle  improvement  has 
about  run  its  course.  Those  producers  who 
have  developed  a  good  herd  by  such  a  grading- 
up  process  no  longer  can  expect  much  in¬ 
creased  improvement.  Furthermore,  beef 
breeders  have  concluded  that  they  often  lose 
ground  through  the  selection  of  bulls  whose 
calves  are  inferior  to  the  existing  quality  of 
the  herd.  Another  method  is  therefore  needed 
to  insure  the  selection  of  a  beef  bull  that  will 
sire  faster  gaining  and  more  efficient  calves, 
and  that  will  produce  higher  quality  carcasses 
at  time  of  marketing. 

Big  Difference  in  Bulls 

Back  in  the  mid-thirties  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  (U.  S.  D.  A.)  and  the 
Montana  station  started  a  cooperative  experi¬ 
ment  at  Miles  City,  Montana,  to  find  out  how 
to  select  bulls  to  sire  the  most  economical 
steers.  Over  the  years,  results  from  this  ex¬ 
periment  have  been  encouraging;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  due  to  the  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  original  Montana  experiment  a  co¬ 
operative  beef  cattle  improvement  project  has 
recently  been  initiated  by  39  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  U.S.  D.  A. 


By  ROY  R.  WOODWARD 


One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  work  con¬ 
ducted  at  Miles  City  was  the  determination 
of  differences  in  gaining  ability  of  calves  from 
different  bulls.  Even  though  the  comparisons 
were  between  calves  by  bulls  of  the  same 
breed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  group  of  steers 
by  one  sire  to  gain  three-quarters  to  a  pound 
.  per  head  per  day  more  than  another  sire 
group,  all  fed  and  handled  the  same.  This 
means  a  big  difference  in  net  returns  between 
the  progeny  of  the  best  and  poorest  bulls. 
Some  bulls  have  now  been  identified  whose 
calves  regularly  gain  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  daily  from  weaning  time  until 
marketing.  Other  experiments  show  that  bulls 
siring  steers  that  do  well  in  the  feedlot  also 
sire  steers  that  do  well  on  grass. 

Another  important  finding  was  that  rate 
of  gain  and  efficiency  of  gain  are  ordinarily 
correlated.  This  was  especially  evident  when 
initial  weights  on  feed  were  about  the  same. 


This  has  proven  to  be  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor,  as  it  has  simplified  the  test  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  bull  in  that  selection  for  rate  of  gain 
also  tends  to  be  a  selection  for  economy  of 
gain. 

How  to  Select  Bulls 

After  the  first  phase  of  the  experiment  dis¬ 
closed  a  wide  range  in  the  gaining  abilities 
of  steers  by  different  sires,  the  next  question 
was  how  to  select  a  bull  to  produce  fast  gain¬ 
ing  calves.  Production  tests  on  over  100  bulls 
and  some  750  steers  have  provided^  the  answer. 

The  methods  of  testing  were  relatively 
simple.  The  primary  requisite  was  to  eliminate 
environmental  variation  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  observed  differences  were  largely  due 
to  paternal  differences.  Pre-weaning  treat¬ 
ment  was  the  same,  and  post-weaning  rations 
were  standardized  the  same.  From  the  regis¬ 
tered  bull  calves  dropped  in  the  station  herd, 
the  following  production  data  were  obtained: 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 


There  is  a  wide  range  of  difference  in  the  gaining  ability  of  steers  sired  by  different  bulls.  This  super¬ 
ior  Hereford  bull,  Husker  Mischief,  has  proved  his  ability  consistently  to  sire  good  doing  steers  at  the 

U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Station,  Miles  City,  Montana. 


Beef  bulls  are  now  being  tested  for  their  ability  to 
transmit  meat  production  to  their  offspring .  Here  is 
an  up  •to -date  report  on  recent  trials  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.S.D.A .  at  Miles  City ,  Montana . 
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THE  RURAJU- NEW- YfQBKEB 


Our  Blueberry  Patch 


After  having  our  soil  tested  at  the 
Connecticut  station  in  New  Haven  in 
1938,  we  set  out  six  blueberry  bushes, 
two  each  of  Cabot,  Pioneer,  and 
Rubel  —  early,  midseason  and  late 
varieties.  It  appeared  from  the  start 
that  they  would  come  along.  They 
had  enough  moisture  necessary  for 
good  growth,  and  gradually  we  ac¬ 
quired  seven  rows  of  32  bushes  each. 

We  had  room  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  seventh  row  which  was  not  suit¬ 
able  for  berry  culture.  Howevei’,  we 
thought  it  couJd  be  made  over  to 
suit  our  needs  and  decided  to  try  it. 
Being  on  higher  ground,  it  was  dry 
and  leachy  and  making  over  that 
eighth  row  and  getting  moisture  into 
it  promised  to  be  an  interesting 
project. 

Apple  Pomace  and  Sawdust  Mulch 

We  are  not  apple  growers,  but  we 
do  have  some  20  apple  trees  on  our 
small  farm.  These  trees  are  sprayed 
several  times  each  year  to  preserve 
them  for  the  shade  they  provide 
around  the  house.  Most  of  these  ap¬ 
ples  had  been  sold  to  a  cider  mill.  In 
the  Fall  of  1950  a  friend  of  ours  who 
operates  a  mill  suggested  that  we  try 
some  apple  pomace  around  our  blue¬ 
berry  bushes,  which  we  did.  The 
juice  had,  of  course,  been  pressed  out 
of  these  apples.  It  happened  that 
about  that  time  we  had  a  small  pile 
of  apples  that  had  been  overlooked 
and  were  decaying.  These  apples 
were  full  of  juice  and  we  thought 
they  would  be  ideal  for  moisture  for 
the  berry  bushes  on  that  row,  but 
they  needed  something  to  hold  it. 
We  got  in  touch  with  a  sawmill  oper¬ 
ator  and  talked  with  him  about  try¬ 
ing  some  sawdust  as  a  mulch.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  try  it,  so  off  to  the  sawmill, 
two  miles  away,  for  a  few  bushels  of 
sawdust  tor  a  few  bushes  on  that 
eighth  row. 

Came  the  Spring  of  1951  and  we 
noticed  quite  an  improvement.  The 
growth  came  right  along  and  de¬ 
veloped  some  good  healthy  buds. 
New  growth  during  the  Summer  did 
very  well  on  these  few  bushes  so, 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  it,  we 
bought  sawdust  by  the  truck  load.  We 
wheeled  apples  and  sawdust  until  we 
ran  out  of  apples  during  the  Fall, 
and  also  finally  ran  out  of  sawdust. 


There  is  one  very  large  oak  tree 
on  our  property  and  for  several  years 
we  have  used  the  oak  leaves  around 
the  bushes  for  the  acid  they  contain. 
They  were  always  where  we  did  not 
want  them.  In  1951  we  held  back  on 
our  last  load  of  sawdust,  thinking 
that  if  we  could  get  these  oak  leaves 
and  bank  them  with  sawdust  at  the 
same  time,  we  could  make  them  stick. 
We  carried  the  leaves  in  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  and  had  the  sawdust  ready  to 
spread.  It  worked  fine. 

During  the  early  Fall  you  can 
readily  see  the  fruit  buds  forming 
for  next  season.  We  give  the  bushes 
a  light  application  of  fertilizer  for 
nourishment  at  that  time.  Our  winter 
loss  of  fruit  buds  has  been  very  little. 
We  like  to  leave  five  to  seven  buds 
to  fruit  on  the  end  of  each  twig. 
This  may  seem  like  a  big  job,  but 
you  will  soon  find  you  can  be  very 
accurate  in  judging  the  buds  to  be 
left. 

Pickers  Are  Hard  to  Get 

Having  trouble  getting  pickers,  my 
wife  and  I,  at  dinner  one  day,  talked 
the  matter  over  and  decided  to  try 
letting  the  public  pick  their  own 
berries  at' 40  cents  a  quart,  furnishing 
their  own  baskets.  The  decision  was 
not  five  minutes  old  when  two  ladies 
drove  in  and  wanted  berries.  We  had 
none  picked  but  told  them  of  our 
plan.  They  were  carried  away  with 
the  idea.  We  knew  them  very  well 
and  logned  them  baskets. 

At  that  time  we  had  picked  1,150 
pints  of  berries.  From  that  time  on 
the  public  picked  510  pints.  We  got 
for  our  1,150  pints  $275  —  about  24 
cents  per  pint.  It  cost  us  seven  cents 
per  pint  for  picking.  We  figured  one 
and  a  half  cents  for  the  baskets  and 
another  cent  and  a  half  for  trimming 
and  capping,  a  total  of  $115,  netting 
us  $160,  or  14  cents  per  pint.  From 
the  public  picking  of  510  pints,  we 
got  20  cents  per  pint,  or  $102. 

A  few  of  our  customers  prefer  to 
have  us  do  the  picking.  We  give  them 
a  good  grade  of  berries.  For  these 
berries  we  asked  70  cents  per  quart. 
The  public  may  eat  some  berries  and 
break  some  minor  branches,  but  your 
own  pickers  will  do  the  same. 

A.  M.  Pelton 


Apple  pomace  and  sawdust  were  used  to  successfully  mulch  this  plantation 
of  Cabot ,  Pioneer  and  Rubel  blueberries  on  the  farm  of  E.  P.  Pelton,  New 
Haven  County,  Conn.  The  cedar  posts  and  wiring  are  used  to  support  tobacco 
netting  to  keep  birds  from  stealing  the  ripe  berries  at  picking  time. 


Land  for  Strawberries 


If  you  are  planning  to  set  out  a 
new  strawberry  bed,  avoid  land  that 
has  recently  been  planted  to  toma¬ 
toes,  advices  Dr.  A.  J.  Braun  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 
This  comment  is  prompted  by  his 
observations  on  the  occurrence  of 
Verticillium  wilt  infections.  Wilt, 
he  has  found,  is  most  severe  where 
strawberries  follow  tomatoes.  Some 
other  crops  also  harbor  the  Verticil¬ 
lium  organism  and  are  capable  of 
passing  on  the  disease  to  straw¬ 
berries.  In  addition  to  tomatoes,  the 
list  includes  potatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plant  and  raspberries. 

According  to  Dr.  Braun,  growers 
would  do  well  to  avoid  setting  out 
strawberries  on  land  that  has  been 
planted  to  any  of  these  crops  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  whether  or 
not  they  have  shown  symptoms  of 
Verticillium  wilt.  Where  Verticillium 


has  appeared  in  a  field  on  any  crop, 
strawbernes  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  soil  has  been  made  reason¬ 
ably  free  of  inoculum  by  starving  out 
the  Verticillium  organism  by  plant¬ 
ing  non-susceptible  crops  for  at  least 
three  years.  Grains  are  the  only 
group  of  plants  known  to  be  entirely 
immune  to  Verticillium  wilt. 

Healthy  planting  stock  is  a  “must” 
in  setting  out  new  strawberry  beds. 
Diseased  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  bed  immediately  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  wilt  organism  by 
affected  runners.  Verticillium  wilt 
has  been  observed  in  most  varieties 
of  strawberries  grown  commercially 
in  New  York,  although  some  kinds 
seem  to  be  less  susceptible  than 
others.  None  have  displayed  suf¬ 
ficient  resistance,  however,  to  war¬ 
rant  a  recommendation  at  the  present 
time. 


IBBLES 


EST.  62  VRS. 


Need  Higher  Yields  in  1953? 

Buy  direct  from  a  reliable  source. 
We  ship  direct  to  you. 

Certified  CRAIG  OATS  —  (new) 

Certified  MOHAWK  OATS 

Certified  CLINTON  OATS 

Certified  AJAX  OATS 

Certified  ADVANCE  OATS 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 

Our  Price  —  LOW  FOR  TOP  GRADE 

Our  Quality  —  PREMIUM 

Alfalfa  •  Barley  •  Corn  •  Grass  Seed 

Seed  Potatoes  and  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

BOX  33 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFallcN-Y- 


ROBERTS  STRAIN 
MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  PLANTERS 

Many  large  Asparagus  growers  have  been  setting  Roberts’  strain 
exclusively  for  years.  They  know  of  the  decided  advantages  obtained 
from  planting  this  strain.  If  you  haven’t  tried  Roberts’  strain  and 
are  not  familiar  with  it,  write  us  for  additional  information. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Asparagus  crowns  in  America.  The 
continued  increase  in  demand  for  our  roots  is  ample  proof  of  our 
customers’  satisfaction.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  requirements. 


ROBERTS’  STRAIN  Roots 

25 

100 

250 

1000 

10,000 

sturdy 

1  year 

No.  1  grade . 

$1.85 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$25.00 

$220.00 

heavy 

2  year 
regular 

No.  1  grade . 

MARY  WASHINGTON 

2.60 

7.00 

14.00 

35.00 

320.00 

sturdy 

1  year 

No.  1  grade . 

1.50 

4.00 

8.00 

20.00 

170.00 

heavy 

2  year 

No.  1  grade . 

2.25 

6.00 

12.00 

30.00 

270.00 

COMMERCIAL  PLANTERS  —  write  us  for  prices  on  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Shipments  can  be  made  as  desired 

FREE  CATALOG  offering  a  complete  line  of  trees  and  plants, 
illustrated  in  natural  color,  will  oe  mailed  upon  request.  Write  Today. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC.  •  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


IMS, BERRY  BOOK 

AND  EBB  SI 
CATALOG  rXEfit 


Fully  illustrated,  giving  com¬ 
plete  planting  instructions 
for  all  varieties  of: 


STRAWBERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES  —  GRAPES  —  DWARF  FRUIT 
TREES  —  BLACKBERRIES  —  ASPARAGUS  — 
FRUIT  AND  NUT  TREES. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  Your  FREE  Copy.  Write: 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  29.  MO. 


NEW  GRAPE 

New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 

Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens 
Aug  15.  N,  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER'S  free  catalog.  Also  nuts, 
fruits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RO.,  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  B  to  14  inches  tall. 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy:  handsome 
specimens  or  hedge.  Postpaid  at 
planting  time.  For  Com?)e»» 
Evergreen  Catalog  write  Box  20-8 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
4  yr.  transplanted.  3  to  6 
In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22  for 
$2  postpaid  I  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens.  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

4-yr.  old  American  Arborvltae. 

Red  Pine,  White  Spruce;  5-yr.  old 
Balsam  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  all  25  for 
$3.  (West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c). 

Free  Illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


Oept.  RN-233 


Fryeburg,  Maine 


R.H. 


i 

G 

12 

18 

15 

A. 


pepperminT  sticic 

ZINNIAS  jiiiil 

Speckled  and  striped:  a 

different  type.  Numerous 

combined  colors.  Thick. 

medium  flower  _ Cjng 

heads.  Send  lflV  1 

for  big  packet 

CATALOG  FREE 

SHUMWAY  Seedsman,  Dept.  456,  Rockford,  Illinois 

—  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

year  rooted  cuttings . $1.50  per  dozen 

to  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

to  18  in.  plants .  . $3.50  per  dozen 

to  24  in.  plants . . $4.50  per  dozen 

Vaneties  Wnte  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
G.  AMMON.  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SCUDS 

Beat  the  Weather  with  FRESH  plants  ot  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have 
ever  eaten.  T'se  the  "thinnings"  for  green  onions.  Those 
allowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep  for 
months  in  cool  dry  storage. 

Harris'  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over¬ 
night,  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day 
they  are  "puiled."  For  details,  see  our  new  catalog. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  ot  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  1 0th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

//  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  II,  New  York 
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For  BIGGER  HARVESTS...  BETTER  CROPS! 


Clean,  hardy,  sound  seed 


Start  right  for  top-notch  crops . . .  plant  Hoff¬ 
man  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  They’re  sound, 
hardy,  clean  seed  you  can  depend  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  returns  per  acre.  This  year,  get 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds — known  for  quality  for 
more  than  50  years.  See  your  local  Hoffman 
agent— or  write  us  direct  for  all  your  farm 
seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copies  of  valuable 
free  booklets! 

fHoffman 

v  FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 

PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


and  funkQhybrids 


FREE 

BOOKLETS! 

Full  of  profit-making 
seed  facts  for  you! 
Get  1953  Hoffman 
Farm  Seed  catalog 
— and  colorful,  new 
Funk  G  Hybrid  Com 
book.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC. 

Box  32,  Landrsville 
(Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


FRUIT  FOR  HEALTH 
FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

I  Cortland  Apple  . $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  .  1.00 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  .  1.00 

I  Stanley  Prune  .  1. 00 

I  Golden  Jubilee  Peach  . .  s .  1.00 

The  above  collection  for  $4.50  2  yr.  trees, 

4  to  5  ft.  None  Better  Grown. 

SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus,  2  yr.  roots .  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants .  1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants.../ .  1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry .  2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  ^1»orea^!io,,sum0., 

Bier.  Forsythia,  Syringa  Cor,  Wegetia  Rosea, 
Hydrangea,  P.  G.  4  tor  $2.25. 

DACCC  Six  Choice  2  yr.  Everblooming,  from 
n'''**-*  June  until  frost.  $5.  Our  selection 

HATAI  AfS  request.  It  contains  splen 
uhihlvh  did  assortment  of  True-to 
Name  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 
Roses  at  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 


THE  WILSON  THOMAS  MARKS  &  SoTT 
NURSERIES  R.  D.  I,  WILSON,  N.  y. 
GROWING  SINCE  1910  •  QUALITY  •  VALUE 


GARDEN 
BOOK 


Write  today  _ 

for  your  copy  of  Kelly’s  BIG  64-page 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  It's  FREE ! 
Shows  hundreds  of  varieties  of  FRUITS. 
BERRIES.  ROSES,  ORNAMENTAL  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES 
in  their  natural  colors.  Don’t  delay. 
Send  postcard  today 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

32  Maple  Street,  Dansvilfe,  N.  Y. 


^•4 

i//oo»feo 

s/LJ.  '  ■'  'to 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  bouse  Poatran* 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last  With  bis, 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2;  Nursery 
50c  for  4;  ^Kfor 8.  Order  now.  Book 

R-  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

h’  OEP7 . 455  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


FREE  1953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO,, 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  Specialty.  We  grow 
Millions.  Quality  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 
Write  for  Complete  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  B.  N.-Y.  JOHNSTOWN.  PENNA. 


New,  illustrated  in  color 

You  will  surely  want  to  see  this 
beautiful  48-page  book  before  you 
buy  any  bulbs.  We  offer  best  world- 
renowned  varieties,  old  and  new; 
giants  and  babies;  250  varieties.  Also 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias. 
Catalog  contains  much  valuable  cult¬ 
ural  information.  Send  10c  (which  you 
may  deduct  from  your  first  order. 
“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE..  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Bapid  grower,  bears  .1 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  300-$  1.35; 
500-$  1.85:  !000-$2.95;  3000-$5.50,  postpaid;  6000 

(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 


NEW  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


■HARRIS  SHEDS 

Ever  eaten  a  vine-ripened  watermelon? 

Live  in  an  area  where  watermelons  won’t  ripen? 

Then  plant  this  new  variety  and  harvest  a  crop  of  medium 
sized  oval  green  and  white  striped  melons  with  firm,  delicious 
red  flesh  having  very  few  seeds. 

BRED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
Because  of  its  unusually  sweet  flavor,  its  vigorous  growth  and 
early  bearing,  Bhode  Island  Bed  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
new  things  for  northern  gardens  to  have  come  along  in 
many  a  year.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  watermelon.  Seed  available  only  from  us. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  a»k  for  our  Market 
Gardeners ’  and  Florists ’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1953  CATALOG  iww  Amdij 


Moles  Hate  Garlic 

I  have  enjoyed  so  many  articles 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  have 
been  helped  by  so  many  ideas  that 
have  been  sent  in,  that  I  would  like 
to  send  along  some  information  that 
saved  me  many  dollars  and  also 
much  time.  I  hope  others  may  profit 
by  it  as  I  have. 

Several  years  ago  I  started  with 
a  few  varieties  of  tulip  bulbs  and 
gradually,  by  dividing,  re-planting 
and  buying  some  new  ones,  had  a 
very  nice  selection  from  which  I  sold 
both  blooms  and  bulbs.  Then  one 
Spring  after  the  snow  had  melted,  I 
discovered  to  my  dismay  that  moles 
had  invaded  my  tulip  gardens  and 
had  destroyed  nearly  all  the  bulbs 
which  I  had  tended  so  faithfully. 
There  were  some  places  where  one 
bulb  had  escaped  the  moles’  earlier 
notice  and  had  sent  up  its  new  shoots; 
then  been  cut  off  and  left  on  top  of 
the  ground. 

From  the  seedsmen  and  from  in¬ 
terested  friends  and  neighbors,  I  re¬ 
ceived  various  suggestions  which  I 
tried,  each  year  planting  more  bulbs 
and  hopefully  experimenting  with 
such  things  as  mologen,  cyanagas,  ri- 
cinus  seeds  (castor  oil  beans).  While 
these  are  worthwhile  remedies,  my 
difficulty  was  that  each  was  either  to 
be  sprayed  or  placed  in  the  runways 
of  the  moles;  by  the  time  that  I 
would  discover  the  tunnels  in  the 
Spring,  the  damage  had  already  been 
done  while  the  ground  was  frozen  or 
covered  with  snow. 

Then  one  day  a  lady  heard  me  tell 
how  hopeless  it  seemed  for  me  to 
try  to  raise  tulips.  She  told  me  that 
if  I  really  wanted  to  rid  my  garden 
of  moles,  to  raise  garlic  in  it;  she 
said  her  grandparents  always  raised 
garlic  and  were  never  troubled  with 
moles.  This  was  one  suggestion  I  had 
never  heard  of.  I  ordered  garlic  at 
once,  breaking  the  garlic  bulb  apart 
and  putting  a  clove  of  it  in  with 
about  every  fourth  tulip  bulb,  and  a 
few  extra  here  and  there  for  gener¬ 
osity’s  sake.  Since  then  I  have  never 
found  any  signs  of  moles  in  the  tulip 
beds,  and  the  bulbs  grow  and  flourish, 
year  after  year,  unmolested. 

Garlic  has  a  narrow  leaf  and  it 
comes  up  among  the  tulips  almost 
unnoticed,  and  later  dies  down  until 
the  next  year.  It  is  very  economical 
as  one  10  cent  bulb  will  make  at  least 
a  dozen  plantings.  I  leave  it  in  the 
ground  and  add  more  as  my  plant¬ 
ings  increase.  It  can  be  put  in  at  any 
time,  but  I  would  suggest  planting  it 
in  the  holes  with  the  tulip  bulbs  in 
the  Fall.  I  have  recommeded  it  to 
many  people. 

Some  people  have  a  very  strong 
dislike  for  garlic  but,  if  they  want 
to  raise  tulip  bulbs  and  have  them 
free  from  moles  and  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  my  advice  is  —  “Remember 
that  moles  also  hate  garlic.” 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  Baker 


Black  Areas  on  Tomatoes 

Last  year  my  tomatoes  developed 
black  areas,  and  many  of  them  were' 
spoiled  as  a  consequence.  How  can 
I  avoid  this  with  another  crop? 

Potter  Co.,  Pa.  e.  k. 

Dry  black  areas  on  the  blossom 
end  of  tomatoes  result  from  exces¬ 
sive  dry  weather,  such  as  occurred 
in  many  areas  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  true  if  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  wind.  This  blossom  end 
rot  can  be  reduced  by  mulching  the 
soil  and  watering  in  dry  spells. 
Tomatoes  are  subject  to  many  dis¬ 
eases  most  of  which  can  be  reduced 
in  severity  by  fertilizing  liberally 
with  organic  matter,  such  as  manure 
or  compost  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  chemical  fertilizer,  such  as  the 
5-10-5  formula.  Spraying  with 
Parzate  also  helps  to  prevent  the 
various  tomato  foliage  diseases. 


Cheeses  in  the  Cornfield 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  which  is 
badly  infested  with  a  weed  called 
cheeses.  I  want  to  plant  this  piece 
of  land  to  corn.  Please  tell  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  weed  mentioned. 

Essex  So.,  N.  Y.  f.  w. 

The  weed  called  cheeses  is  Malva 
rotundifolia,  commonly  known  as  the 
round  leaf  mallow  or  low  mallow. 
This  weed  is  usually  killed  by  clean 
cultivation.  In  a  cornfield  that  is 
properly  fertilized  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  it  should  give  you  no  serious 
trouble. 


MAUWfX 


Write  tor  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansvitle. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to  grow 
or  replaced  FREE.  Catalog  also  shows  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  ether 
nursery  items. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC 

91  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


PLANTING  STOCK 

FREE  CATALOG 


Color-illustrated.  Gives  au¬ 
thentic  descriptions  of  de¬ 
licious  Fruits — Apples,  Dwarf  and 
Semi-Dwarf;  Dwarf  Pears;  Summer  and 
E\er bearing  Raspberries;  Hybrid  Blueber¬ 
ries,  Brilliant  Hybrid  Tea  and  Floribunda 
Roses,  Flowering  Crabapples,  Birch  and 
other  Shade  Trees.  Gorgeous  Lilac  and 
other  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines. 


YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  Our  experience 
growing  over  20  million  trees  yearly  Is 
available  to  you  free  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Guide.  A  few  acres  planted 
now  will  provide  profits  for  children's 
education,  or  other  worthwhile  projects  in 
future  years.  Write  for  Guido  today. 
(Includes  our  complete  wholesale  eatalOEj. 


MUSSER  FORESTS;  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Haminanton,  N.J. 


- - JUNG'S  WAY  AHEAD 

has  big  red  fruits  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  J5o  pkt.  To 
Introduce  our  quality  seeds,  we 
will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
Tenderoore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let¬ 
tuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and  large  pkt 
JUNG'S  FAVORITE  FLOWERS 


beautii 


Summer  glory  that  blooms  from  early  summer 
’til  frost.  All  for  10c,  In  Canada  25c.  .  with 
ALL  4  A.  Full  Color  Catalog  of  bargains 
FOR  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain,  Coupons  lor 
Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog.  \ 


Dept 


TJTTTJrrjj 


Randolph,  Wisconsin 


■v- ^STRAWBERRIES 


HlANfS 
ri.t-M  J 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynei’s 
I  New  Berry  Book.  38  Outstanding 
'  Varieties  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de- 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  Also: 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries,  (Raspberries,  Fruit 

&  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  It’s 
Free.  Write  RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5.  MD. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  "frostproof”  plants  now  ready. 
Get  our  special  prices  for  setting  now.  Also  ask  tor 
Catalog  on  other  plants,  including  Stokocross  Hybrid 
Tomato  Plants,  Brocccoli,  Cauliflower  ,and  “Virginia 
State  Certified  Sweetpotato  Plants”  (Bunch  &  Vine 
Varieties).  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546 
Franklin,  Va.  “Virginia's  Oldest  &  Largest  Grower: 


GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  30th  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  Includes 
many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable  prices. 
GELSER  BROS.,  BOX  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


—  FREE  FARM  SEED  SAMPLES  &  CATALOG- 
MEDIUM  CLOVER  $14.85,  ALFALFA  $17.46.  Fancy 
Ranger  Alfalfa  $24.60,  Certified  Hybrid  Seed  Corn, 
Flats,  $6.50,  all  per  bushel. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3.  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  Colors, 
30«  Prize  Varieties,  $2.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog- 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES:  Biggest  and  Best  for  ’53.  Catalog 
Free.  Sunnyside  Nurseries,  R.  D.  2,  Bangor,  Pernia. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  Pays  Well.  Free 
Circulars.  Unadilla  Nursery  Farms  Johnson  City,  Kl.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EASIEST 

RIDE 

EVER! 

KNOEDlER 

tfeaMSat/ikf 

Factor  suts 


c. 


— — I 


KWOtDLER  exclusive  ride  control 
with  combined  spring-hydraulic 
shock  absorber!  Instantly  adjusts 
to  your  weight.  Universal  Model 
(above)with  portable, underseat  tool 
boxes...  also  available  with  "slide- 
back  adjustment.”  Low  clearance 
model  has  "tilt-back”  feature 
and  furrow -leveling  adjustment. 
Over  30  seat  models  for  more  than  100 
different  tractor  makes  and  models. 

Wdt*  tod a/  for  free  literature. ..name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Knoedler 


FARM  TESTED 

_  PRODUCTS 

Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball  Bearing 
Spinners  »  MOR  tractor  Platforms*  Bruning  Hydraulic 
Couplers*  Front  End  Hitches  •  Portable  Corn  Belt 
Burr  Mills*  Corn  Picker  Safety  Reverse  Gears 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPARTMENT  557  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOF ID  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  BlM*  from  Btoak  it  Half  Price.  For  Firmori, 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
(rom  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  61  Yaara 
PORCH  DECK  0ANVA8 
Canrai  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvaa  by 
th*  Yard.  Write  for  camples  and  Prloes. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
13#  ARCH  8T„  (Phons  Markat  7-216*)  PHILA.  «.  PA. 


Burpee 


ei is/flfl/O 

The  Cucumber 
A  mazing  A  m  erica  ” CUCUMBER 

Bearsbeyondallexpectations.  CCCftC 
as  much  as  double  to  four  times  DCClrD 
older  kinds.  Crisp  white  flesh, , 
small  seed  area,  extra  delicious.  I 
Handsome,  8  in.  or  more  long. 

Long-lived,  disease-resistant 
vines  that  bear  well  even  where  I 
others  fail.  SPECIAL,  10  Seeds  10c; 1 
WO  Seeds  $1,  postpaid. 

Order 
Today! 


-  Burpee^ 

Seed  Catalog  FREE, 

”“vv7  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

499  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 


jg^DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 
early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also 
new  grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  stock. 

FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

5Si  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 

Shumway^s 


Setting  Out  Christmas 
Trees 

The  article,  “Christmas  Tree 
Plantations,”  by  John  F.  Preston, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1952  interested  me  very 

much. 

In  the  back  of  my  property  I  have 
a  stretch  of  land  350  by  200,  or  1% 
acres,  which  could  be  planted  to 
Christmas  trees  or  shrubbery.  That 
is  the  reason  of  my  writing  you.  How 
far  apart  in  the  row  should  the  trees 
or  shrubbery  be  planted,  and  how 
far  apart  should  the  rows  be? 

New  York  a.  f.  g. 

Christmas  trees  will  probably 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  crop  on  the 
land  you  describe.  They  certainly  re¬ 
quire  very  little  care  as  compared 
to  most  farm  crops. 

’'The  distance  apart  to  plant 
Christmas  trees  depends  upon  the 
species,  the  markets  for  trees  other 
than  for  Christmas  trees,  and  the 
minimum  width  between  rows  (in 
cases  where  machine  cultivation  is 
planned).  The  smallest  space  be¬ 
tween  trees  should  be  three  feet,  and 
then  only  if  you  expect  to  sell  half 
of  the  planted  trees  as  ornamentals. 
The  species  that  need  plenty  of  light 
such  as  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  (or 
red)  pine  should  have  about  six 
feet  between  trees.  Spruce,  Douglas 
fir  or  balsam  and  white  pine  will 
stand  four  feet  apart  if  thinnings  are 
o  be  made  by  the  time  the  crowns 
ouch.  I  planted  some  white  pine 
::our  by  four  feet  and  harvested  150 
;rees  from  a  quarter  acre  in  seven 
years.  The  spruces  and  firs,  of 
course,  require  10  to  15  years  to 
make  Christmas  tree  size.  I  suggest, 
for  Scotch  or  Norway  pine,  6x6  spac¬ 
ing;  for  white  pine,  5x5;  for  spruce, 
Douglas  fir,  or  balsam,  4x5  or  3x3  if 
here  is  a  market  for  ornamentals. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  in  Albany  will  furnish, 
on  request,  information  about  sources 
of  planting  stock,  bulletins,  and 
possibly  technical  help  from  a  farm 
forester.  Watch  the  restrictions  on 
sale  of  trees  that  the  State  may  have 
to  enforce.  You  may  be  better  off  if 
at  least  part  of  your  planting  stock 
is  purchased  from  a  commercial 
nursery.  I  wish  you  success. 

J.  F.  P. 

On  Damming  a  Creek 

I  own  a  piece  of  farm  land  through 
which  a  creek  runs  close  to  my 
buildings.  This  creek  passes  along, 
and  as  is  usual  with  most  creeks, 
divides  some  farms  and  passes 
through  other  farms,  thus  serving  as 
a  water  supply  for  some  stock,  etc. 

Have  I  the  right  to  dam  up  this 
creek,  thereby  holding  back  enough 
water  for  use  as  fire  protection, 
house  use,  etc.?  This  is  a  small  creek 
and  becomes  nearly  dry  in  Summer 
but  it  carries  away  a  lot  of  water 
during  Spring  and  Fall  and  during 
rainy  seasons.  a.  w.  s. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

You  have  a  right  to  dam  the  creek 
at  any  place  where  it  passes  through 
your  farm,  with  these  provisos:  1. 
The  dam  must  not  cause  injury  to 
owners  of  tracts  either  above  or 
below  you,  either  by  causing  the 
water  to  back  up  and  overflow  the 
lands  of  others  above  you,  or  to  dry 
up  and  deprive  anyone  below  you  of 
water  from  the  creek  which  he 
would  otherwise  receive.  2.  You  do 
not  have  the  right  to  dam  the  creek 
if  such  would  cause  the  water  to  be 
diverted  at  any  place  from  its  nor¬ 
mal  way  of  flowing,  so  as  to  cause 
injury  to  anyone  below  you. 

R.  D.  B. 


packet 1 0^ 

SweeW*t.  teoderest  Com  you’ve  ever  eaten.  Ears  4  inches 
long  on  go  inch  stalk — Ready  to  eat  in  60  days.  Nothing 
fresh.  frozen  or  canned.  Send  10c  for  ED  EE 
■>-?  DaflKeL  Will  send  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog.  fllH 

R.  M.  SWIMWAY  Seedsman,  Dept.  454,  Rockford.  Illinois 

Strawberry  plants 

NEW  —  Maine  55,  Orland,  Monmouth,  Erie,  Eden 
Sjoux,  Vermilion  and  25  other  standard  and  ever- 
S®y»h9  varieties.  Raspberries,  Blueherries,  Asparagus. 
c»*alo*  free.  w.  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
jb-25-tOO.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing  $4-100:  Premier  &  Temple  $2.75-100  P.P. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Batlston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

February  21,  1953 


One  of  the  greatest  delusions  in 
the  world  is  the  hope  that  the  evils 
of  this  world  can  be  cured  by  legis¬ 
lation.  —  Thomas  B.  Reed  (His  Life 
by  W.  A.  Robinson). 
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cHolfrnan 

FUNK0HYBRIDS 


Locally  proved  for  bigger  yields 
on  your  acres! 


You  get  more  bushels  of  solid,  deep-kernel 
ears  with  Funk  G  Hybrids  . . .  because  they're 
proved  right  for  your  soil,  your  climate,  your 
needs,  by  Hoffman’s  local  proving  program. 
Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  5-Star  features: 
★  Faster  start  *  Drouth  resistance  ★  Disease 
resistance  ★  Standability  ★  Insect  resistance. 
For  husking  or  silage — get  Hoffman-proved 
Funk  G  Hybrids,  especially  adapted  to  your 
farm.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent — or  write 
us  direct — for  all  your  farm  seed  needs. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Sox  32,  Landisvilie  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


FREE  booklets! 

Latest  facts ...  to  help  you 
select  right  seed  for  your 
farm!  Get  colorful,  new 
Hybrid  Corn  booklet,  and 
1953  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Book!  Write  today! 


ALSO  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 
ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS  •  PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

SEEDLINGS— THE  LIVING  FENCE 

Plant  for  windbreaks,  soil  erosion 
control,  livestock  fences,  beauty, 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  $19  per  1,000. 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 
Box  106 -RNY  Pillow,  Pa. 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus¬ 
trian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine, Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  Com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog,  write  Box20-B 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 

GUIDE 


NEW  SWEETC0RN  HYBRID 

HOOSIER  GOLD.  Also  other  leading  hy¬ 
brids  for  home  or  market  grower  on  our 
descriptive  list.  Just  drop  a  card.  Our 
QUALITY  seed  pays  off  at  harvest  time. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


4IIAVIUUIH 


Allen's  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super¬ 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  f.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 

FOR  SPRING  1953  PLANTING 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORF. 

DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Varieties. 
Round  Dutch,  Midseason,  Charleston  Wakefieid.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  and  Collards. 

All  $1.50  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
OUITMAN  PLANT  CO..  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-532-B,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 


FREE 

Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
— tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES — Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Coilard, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898.  ALBANY,  GA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
_rrrjline.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  8x  R223,  Princess  Anne.Md. 

IS  ROSES  s: 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information,  TENNESSEE  NU  RSERY 
COMPANY,  80X  125.  CLEVELAND.  TENN. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 


W.  E.  BENNING, 


CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  STOCK  (per  1000  PREPAID 

2  yr.  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  &  Black  Hill  Spruce  $25 

3  yr.  Balsam  &  Douglis  Fir-Norway  &  Wh.  Spruce  $40 

3  yr,  TR.  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  &  White  Spruce  $50 
3  yr.  Blue  Spruce,  Concolor  Fir-Wh.  Spruce  3-6  $60 

Less  10%  orders  5,000  or  more  before  March  I,  1953 
Unadilia  Tree  Farms.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  D-75752 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  LEADING  VARIETIES. 
CataioaFree.  M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.F.D-,  Salisbury.  Md . 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  FREE 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE.  PENNA. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Thoroughly  Cleaned  and  Tested 

ROHRER’S  NORTHWEST  ALFALFA 

THIS  hardy,  Northern-grown  seed  will 
give  you  a  growth  of  alfalfa  that  will  with¬ 
stand  severe  winters  and  extreme  drought. 
It  produces  3  to  4  cuttings  of  high  grade 
hay  every  season  —  one  planting  lasting 
for  years. 

Order  this  U.  S.  Government  Verified 
seed  from  Rohrers  now. 


Our  *953  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm  and 
WrW  •••  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for  it  today.  BOX  60. 

OUR  WILT-RESISTANT  ALFALFAS 

Certified  Ranger  •  Certified  Buffalo 
—  also  — 

Extra  Hardy  Grimm 


P.L.ROHRER&BRO.Jnc 


vifi  JH* 


SMOKETOWN 
■  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 
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Bringing  Better  Crops 


to  the  Farm 


Farming  is  a  business  of  put 
and  take.  Fertilizers  put  plant 
foods  into  the  soil.  Crops  take 
plant  foods  out  of  the  soil. 

Some  farmers  bankrupt  the 
productivity  of  their  farms  by 
constantly  withdrawing  more 
plant  foods  in  crops  than  they 
return  to  their  soils.  They  get 
poorer  yields  every  year. 

But  you  can  take  bigger  and 
bigger  yields  of  better  quality 
crops  from  your  soil,  if  you  put 
enough  V-C  Fertilizers  into  your 
soil.  For  V-C  Fertilizers  are  sci¬ 
entifically-balanced  blends  of  the 
plant  foods  that  crops  need  to 
make  vigorous,  healthy  growth 
and  produce  abundant  yields. 


Thousands  of  good  farmers  in 
many  states  bring  better  crops  to 
their  farms,  year  after  year,  by 
using  plenty  of  reliable,  depend¬ 
able  V-C  Fertilizers.  When  you 
buy  V-C  Fertilizers,  you  invest 
in  your  soil’s  power  to  produce— 
an  investment  that  returns  you 
extra  yields  worth  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 


Start  now  to  bring  better  crops  to 
your  farm!  See  your  V-C  Agent  to¬ 
day!  Make  sure  you  buy  enough  V-C 
Fertilizers  this  year  and  ask  for 
early  delivery.  Famous  for  easy- 
drilling  quality,  V-C  Fertilizers  stay 
in  excellent  condition  when  properly 
stored.  Use  V-C  in  ’53! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Simply  put  Black  Leaf©  Warfarin 
Rat  Killer  Bait  in  protected  places 
where  rats  and  mice  can  consume 
it  regularly.  They  like  it  and  liter¬ 
ally  eat  themselves  to  death.  Be¬ 
cause  other  rodents  are  not  warned, 
entire  colonies  are  easily  destroyed. 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer 


mice  this  easy  way 

Bait  is  the  amazing  new  rodenticide 
—  WARFARIN  —  machine-mixed 
with  special  bait  material  that  never 
becomes  rancid.  It’s  ready  to  use. 
Get  it  today  and  get  rid*  of  rats 
and  mice  the  easy  way.  Full  di¬ 
rections  on  package.  Sold  at  drug, 
hardware  and  farm  supply  stores. 
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Home  Orchard- 

It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  the  home  orchard  that  we  have 
known  for  so  long  will  soon  become 
a  memory.  Its  passing  may  be  re¬ 
gretted  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
For  the  farm  family  itself,  the  loss 
of  home  grown  fruit  takes  something 
away  from  the  country  living  that 
cannot  be  replaced.  As  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer’s  wife  said  to  me  recently: 
“It  is- very  difficult  for  me  to  feed 
'my  family  as  I  should  without  some 
| fruit  around.”  The  wide  variety  of 
fruit  which  was  health  builder  of 
|  former  generations  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  missed  in  the  home  which 
makes  no  continued  attempt  to  grow 
fruit  of  its  own,  regardless  of  the 
fruit  available  in  the  markets. 

Why  Orchards  Are  Abandoned 

In  questioning  numerous  farm 
owners  who  have  given  up  attempts 
to  care  for,  or  renew,  their  fruit  trees, 

I  have  found  the  same  general  an¬ 
swers:  too  much  work  and  expense 
of  spraying  is  involved,  and  the  land 
can  be  put  to  more  profitable  use. 
The  tendency  today  is  therefore  to 
leave  fruit  growing  to  the  commercial 
grower  who  has  the  complete  equip¬ 
ment  and  specialized  knowledge  to 
handle  the  job. 

In  the  main  this  may  be  a  wise 


—Health  Builder 

of  it  12  years  ago.  In  fact,  it  was 
vacant  farm  land.  Without  the  use 
of  dwarf  stock,  we  now  have  bearing 
trees  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cher! 
ries  and  peaches.  We  have  had  no 
success  with  apricots  and  little  with 
peaches;  both  of  these  fruits  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  blight  and  disease  which 
for  some  reason,  are  especially  hard 
to  control  in  our  locality  in  northwest 
New  Jersey.  Pears,  with  us,  have 
been  subject  to  attack  by  insects  and 
disease.  We  now  have  10  varieties 
growing.  Our  Japanese  plums  and 
sour  cherried  have .  also  done  well. 

The  apple  trees  have  required  the 
most  work  and  attention.  Some  years 
seem  more  unfavorable  to  them  than 
others,  but  we  have  been  repaid 
generally  well  with  good  and  tasty 
yields  of  apples.  The  Red  Astrachan 
comes  early  in  the  season  when  no 
good  apples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
stores;  this  is  a  real  advantage  of 
the  home  orchard.  A  number  of  our 
apple  trees  were  brought  into  bear¬ 
ing  quickly  by  grafting  selected  vari¬ 
eties  on  wild  stock  which  was  trans¬ 
planted  from  wasteland  to  our  own 
place. 

Mulch  Helps  Orchard 

An  important  help  in  producing 
clean  fruit,  a  feature  not  always  em- 


A  small  orchard,  such  as  the  one  shown  on  the  Brumbaugh  farm  in  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.,  provides  the  farm  table  with  choice  apples,  plums,  pears, 
pcacnes  and  other  tree  and  small  fruits.  It  also  furnishes  plenty  of  low- 
cost  fruit  for  canning  and  processing. 


policy,  but  those  growing  fruit  for 
sale  are  having  marketing  difficulties 
which,  in  time,  may  reduce  still 
further  the  varieties  to  be  had  in 
the  stores.  Many  of  us  even  now  look 

n  vain  for  northern-grown  fruit  for 
which  we  have  developed  a  special 
liking.  Of  course,  if  a  man’s  taste  for 
old-fashioned  apples  is  strong  enough 
he  will  have  them  growing  on  his 
farm  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  ' 

It  should  be  stated  at  once,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  contemplating  grow¬ 
ing  the  larger  fruits  (apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  the  like),  that  the 
problems  of  pest  control  have  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  recent  years.  While 
a  hand  sprayer  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  a 
power  sprayer  costing  considerable 
money  is  a  necessity  to  succeed  in 
harvesting  fairly  clean  fruit  as  the 
treet  come  into  bearing.  Spraying 
schedules  must  be  carefully  followed, 
though  possibly  not  quite  to  the 
same  degree  of  exactness  as  adopted 
by  large  commercial  growers.  More¬ 
over,  the  small  home  grower  of 
fruit  may  not  deem  it  essential  to 
attain  the  high  standard  of  perfection 
sought  by  the  market  grower.  Be¬ 
cause  of  constant  improvements  be¬ 
ing  made  in  spraying  materials,  com¬ 
plicated  spraying  schedules  may  be 
and  probably  will  be  made  simpler 
in  the  near  future. 

As  for  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  similar  small  fruits  grown  for 
home  use,  they  need  not  take  up 
much  space  and  do  not  require  the 
extra  attention  and  effort  necessary 
for  larger  fruits.  Grapes  are  another 
fruit  quite  easy  to  grow,  once  the 
proper  method  of  pruning  is  mas¬ 
tered.  Most  families  like  the  Concord 
;ype  of  grape,  which  at  present  is 
hard  to  find  on  sale. 

A  Fruitful  Home  Orchard 

There  were  no  fruit  trees  whatever 
on  our  place  when  we  took  possession 


phasized  enough,  is  to  keep  the 
ground  free  of  diseased  or  wormy 
fruit.  This  destroys  the  breeding 
places  of  injurious  insects  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  spread  of  fungus  growths. 
The  effective  practice  of  mulching 
we  adopted  for  fruit  trees  as  well  as 
for  berries  and  other  plants. 

Mulching  not  only  eliminates  the 
work  of  cultivating  but  conserves 
moisture  and  enriches  the  soil.  Heavy 
mulching  with  forage  and  manure 
has  been  continued  year  after  year. 
Thus  far  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  use  no  chemical  fertilizers  except 
for  blueberries.  All  of  our  surplus 
fruits  find  ready  sale  among  neigh¬ 
borhood  acquaintances  and  passers- 
by;  some  regularly  speak  in  advance 
for  the  fruit. 

The  size  of  any  home  orchard  must 
tfe  determined  largely  by  the  ground 
available,  the  owner’s  ability  and  his 
desire  to  devote  time  and  expense  to 
the  successful  production  of  fruit. 
Where  a  new  planting  is  planned, 
of  small  fruits  or  of  large  ones,  it 
is  advisable  to  have  the  soil  tested 
and  to  keep  in  mind  the  recognized 
suitability  of  plants  to  the  location 
at  hand.  It  is  also  wise  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  in  the  neighborhood  as  to  what 
fruits  are  doing  well  at  the  present 
time,  under  local  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax. ) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 


$1000  a  Month 


Haven't  Touched  Bottom  Yet! 


it. 


— reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of  many 
who  are  “cleaning  up”  with  orders  for 
PRESTO,  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle 
Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 
AMAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher. 
Tiny  "Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguish¬ 
ers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as 
heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Over  I «/a 
million  already  sold! 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners 
of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.  and  to 
stores  for  re-sale— make  good  income.  H.  J. 
Kerr  reports  $20  a  day.  Wm.  VVydallis, 
$15.20  an  hour.  Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit. 
No  Obligation.  MERLITE  INDUSTRIES, 
Inc..  Dept.  62,  201  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 
3,  N.  Y.  IN  CANADA:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd 
371  Dowd  St„  Montreal  I,  P.  O. 

(If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to  fjse  as  a  demonstrator, 
send  $2.50.  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


Science's 

New  Midget 
Mirada 
‘PRIE5TO' 


BEEKEEPING 


a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It's  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit,  j 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your, 
ibees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom.' 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner's 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c, 
6  month's  trial  subscription  to 
Weianings  .in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly),  $100.'  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets,  free  information. ■>  Write  to 

The  A.  1.  Root  Company 

Dept,  Y,  12  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


WHY  LAND  BANK 
LOANS  ARE  BEST 

for  your  pocketbook 


)/ 


Inierest  rate  is  only  4'/2%  and  cannof  be 
increased  during  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Up  to  33  years  to  repay  in  small,  regular 
principal  installments. 


i  /  The  loan  may  be  paid  in  ful 
V  at  any  time  without  penalty. 


1/ 


Future  payment  fund  plan  is  available  to 
help  you  save  for  a  rainy  day. 

No  renewal  fees  —  the  first  cost  is  the 
last  cost. 


For  the  Best 

Farm  l®on$ 


see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 
or  write:  Dept.  R-34, 
310  State  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Ma  ss. 


RUPTURE-USER 

T, M. Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


2606551 


DoubU»..4.95 
Right  or  left  n0 

_  «a 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Igg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Far  men,  women  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
af  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 
over  soo.ooo  satisfied  users; 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious -ORDER  TODAYf 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


Value  in  Land  Drainage 

In  the  October  18  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  there  appeared 
an  article  written  by  James  E.  Law¬ 
rence  which  very  ably  covered  the 
reclamation  and  improvement  o  f 
farm  lands,  principally  by  means  of 
open  or  surface  drainage.  The  meth¬ 
ods  he  described  pertain  largely  to 
improving  marsh  or  swamp  areas, 
which  previously  had  returned  little 
or  no  profit  to  the  owner. 

There  is  no  question  that  there 
are  large  areas  in  the  Northeast  with 
no  productive  value  —  practically 
waste  land.  That  statement  really 
holds  true  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  also  true,  as 
Mr.  Lawrence  states,  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  either  the  lack  of  water, 
or  the  oversupply  of  it,  which  is 
the  controlling  factor.  The  instances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are  lo¬ 
cated  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  near 
Poughkeepsie,  and  his  solution  to 
those  problems  is  so  practical  and 
comprehensive  that  no  comments  are 
necessary. 

However,  many  farmers  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  have  seen  fit  to  carry 
farm  drainage  a  bit  further  by  in¬ 
stalling  tile  drains  to  supplement 
open  ditches  wherever  they  may  be 
justifiable.  In  addition  to  large  areas 
of  swamp  and  muckland  here  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  surrounding 
territory,  notably  the  extensive  Elba 
and  Oak  Orchard  mucklands,  we 
have  rolling  upland  farms  that  are 
sadly  in  need  of  tile  drainage  to 
improve  their  production.  This  type 
of  improvement  is  expensive  and 
laborious,  requiring  a  lot  of  hard 
and  disagreeable  work.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  likely  to  be  postponed  from 
year  to  year,  but  once  installed,  the 
returns  are  worth  it  all.  It  allows 
us  to  get  on  the  land  much  earlier 
in  the  Spring,  thus  lengthening  our 
growing  season,  and  promotes  the 
maturing  of  our  crops  before  frost 
comes  in  the  Fall.  This  factor  is 
particularly  important  here  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York:  truly  what  we  need 
most  is  more  Summertime! 

On  the  farm  where  I  now  reside 
there  are  several  miles  of  tile  drains 
varying  in  size  from  three  to  12 
inches  in  diameter.  The  12-inch  main 
follows  the  course  of  an  old  open 
ditch  and  furnishes  the  outlet  for 
numerous  lines  of  smaller  tile.  This 
main  passes  on  through  neighboring 
property  as  an  open  ditch  and,  as 
Mr.  Lawrence  advised,  a  permit  or 
easement  was  obtained  from  the 
owner  to  allow  the  cleaning  out  of 
the  accumulating  silt  whenever 
needed.  That  document,  '  properly 
signed,  is  filed  in  the  County  Clerk’s 
office  and  goes  with  the  land  if  sold. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  complete  drainage  of  a 
property  may  be  found  on  the  farm 
of  Harry  L.  Brown  of  Watertown. 
Here  are  400  acres  that  are  entirely 
devoted  to  growing  fruit  of  all  kinds 
adapted  to  this  climate  —  apples, 
pears,  German  prunes,  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries  and  quinces.  Mr.  Brown  is  justly 
referred  to  as  the  “Quince  King” 
since  he  has  63  acres  of  this  fruit  in 
bearing.  Asked  where  he  found  a 
market  for  his  crop  of  10,000  bushels 
last  year,  he  replied,  “Mostly  in 
Cuba”.  The  perfection  attained  in 
the  quality  of  all  this  fruit  of  many 
kinds  is  secured  by  practicing  up-to- 
date  methods  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  This  means  that  the  spray 
rigs  are  working  both  day  and  night 
during  the  more  critical  periods  when 
blight,  fungus  .and  insects  are  most 
threatening.  The  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  of  these  orchards,  with  the 
resultant  excellent  quality  of  the 
fruit,  results  largely  from  the  com¬ 
plete  drainage  that  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Between  each  row  of  trees 
lies  a  tile  drain  which  contributes 
to  the  splendid  returns  from  the 
investment. 

These  illustrations  of  extensive  un- 


811  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY-23,  KansasCity  5, Mo. 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


V2 


Roller 


i 

today. 

weed3. 


Amazing  New  BARKER 
Bearing  WEEDER 
Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes 
clods  disappear  t-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 


barker  mfg.  CO., 


Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 

Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


derdrainage  convince  us  that  it  pays 
big  dividends  to  have  the  question 
of  soil  moisture  under  control,  for  it 
determines  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


February  21,  1953 


You  get  more  for  your 
money  when  you  buy 
Armour’s  High  Analysis 
fertilizers.  There’s  more 
plant  food,  more  real 


growing  energy  m  every 
bag.  You  get  the  biggest, 
best  looking  yields  you 
ever  had  — -  plus  bigger 
profits,  too. 


Saves  on 
Storage  Spate 


Saves  Time 
and  Labor 
in  the  Field 


Be  Wise!  Order  Early! 

Be  sure  free-flowing  Armour's  is  on  hand 
when  you  need  it.  Order  now.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery  may  be  difficult  on  late  orders. 


Armour’s 
HIGH  AHALYSIS 


Cuts  Hauling  Costs 


|  ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

I _ 
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Growers  report: 


IRON  AGE  Potato  Planters  give  you 
easier,  more  accurate  planting 


Growers  everywhere  report  bigger 
yields  per  acre,  bigger  profits  per 


wkm#  ,, 

M 


IRON  AGE  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS 

with  scientific  Band-Way — the  ex¬ 
clusive"  method  of  culture  that  as¬ 
sures  better  yields — makes  up  the 
bed,  sows  the  fertilizer,  plants  and 
covers  the  seed  all  in  one  quick,  ac¬ 
curate  operation.  Band-Way  pre¬ 
vents  burning,  leaching  and  fixation, 
uses  less  fertilizer  more  effectively, 
assures  healthier,  sturdier  plants.  See 
your  Oliver  Iron  Age  Dealer. 


season  with  Iron  Age  Potato  Plant¬ 
ers  and  the  famous  Band-Way 
method  of  scientific  fertilizer  place¬ 
ment.  This  combination  assures  you 
greater  accuracy  and  flexibility  .  .  . 
easier  planting  .  .  .  greater  yields — 
no  matter  what  your  acreage  or  soil 
condition.  Check  the  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  of  Iron  Age  .  .  .  self-aligning 
roller  bearings  that  mean  lighter 
draft  .  .  .  larger,  all-steel  hoppers  for 
longer  life  .  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why 
Iron  Age  is  your  best  buy!  Available 
in  one,  two,  and  four-row  sizes.  Ask 
your  Oliver  Iron  Age  Dealer  to  show 
them  to  you  today! 


OLIVER 


is* 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  19,  400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Iron  Age  Potato  Planters 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Iron  Age  Vegetable  Planters 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Oliver  Tractor  line 


Name. 


Address. 


City 


RFD. 


.State. 


PLANT  AND  SPRAY. . .  TN£  /RON  AGS  WAY 


From  The  Finger  Lakes 

We  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to 
ground  hog  day  in  the  lake  country 
this  year,  having  seen  Jackie  Chuck 
nibbling  green  things  on  a  sunny 
slope  in  a  snowless  pasture  field  in 
January.  An  oldtimer  told  us  that 
the  reason  chuckie  was  out  was  be¬ 
cause  he  had  felt  the  warmth  as  the 
sun  shone  down  the  hallway  of  his 
home  and  wasn’t  fooled  into  thinking 
it  was  Spring  either,  but  knew  he 
had  better  replenish  his  store  of  food 
and  vitamins  for  the  worst  part  of 
the  Winter  was  yet  to.be.  We  do 
know  there  is  more  than  a  little  truth 
in  the  old  signs  and  sayings. 

Mom  and  Dad  have  reported  many 
unusual  feathered  visitors  to  their 
big  window  feeder  this  Winter. 
Amongst  the  tree  sparrows,  song 
sparrows  and  white-throated  spar¬ 
rows,  Canada’s  Nightingales  that  are 
migrants  here  in  Springtime  have  de¬ 
lighted  us  with  the  sweetest  song  of 
the  thicket.  One  night  after  supper 
Mom  was  reading  and  heard  strange 
noises  in  the  feeder  and  wondered 
if  it  might  be  a  red  squirrel,  as  they 
often  steal  food  after  dark.  Dad  came 
with  the  flashlight  and  there  was  a 
little  furry  fellow  with  bright  eyes 
and  dauntless  courage  who  stayed 
right  within  the  bright  ray  and  ate 
greedily  of  walnuts  and  seeds.  Dad 
became  impatient  and  thumped  on 
the  window  pane  and  out  of  the  box 
literally  flew  the  thief,  a  flying  squir¬ 
rel.  Quite  a  curious  sight  for  our  lo¬ 
cality,  as  they  have  not  been  seen  to 
our  knowledge  in  40  years. 

Yesterday  we  made  one  of  our 
frequent  visits  to  the  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  Wild  Life  Refuge  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake  near  Ithaca. 
Among  the  many  deer  in  the  park 
there  is  one  who  for  two  years  has 
drawn  many  interested  visitors  —  a 
rare  and  little  known  so-called  Al¬ 
bino  deer  tossing  a  heavy  antlered 
head,  and  wearing  a  coat  of  soft 
snow-white  hair  thinly  flecked  with 
black.  With  the  others  he  pokes 
a  black  nose  through  the  fence  sniff¬ 
ing  for  handouts  of  apples  or  bread. 
Last  Winter  two  other  very  rare  new¬ 
comers  were  brought  to  the  sanctuary 
—  wounded  whistling  swans  that  had 
been  shot  and  were  unable  to  fly 
when  found  at  Dryden  Lake. 

Today  could  have  twin  names: 
“dreary”  and  “dismal”.  The  soft 
snow,  so  silent,  and  white  just  before 
dark  last  night,  is  now  a  freezing 
rain.  Motorists  have  used  fog  lamps 
since  mid-afternoon  and  everything 
within  the  light’s  beam  seems 
wrapped  in  cellophane.  Clapboards  on 
old  houses  look  more  weathered, 
Cayuga  Lake  is  a  Puritan  indeed 
wearing  pewter  gray  and  spotless 
white  and,  as  the  sky  is  blended 
gray,  too,  there  seems  no  friendly 
farther  shore.  Just  outside  the  win¬ 
dow  here  the  tiniest  twigs  on  the 
old  trees  wear  crystal  beads  and  they 
rattle  dully  as  a  damp  south  wind 
sways  the.  parent  branches.  We  must 
confess  it  is  a  landscape  scene  we 
do  not  like,  yet  true  to  our  habit,  in 
fancy  we  try  to  see,  beneath  the 
crystal  beads,  the  greening  leaves  to 
be.  Ellen  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


And  here  we  see  Maisie 
In  a  pose  that  we  dread 
She’s  been  just  to  busy 
To  tack  down  that  tread. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Your  prosperity  depends  on 

untA#  ret  your  soi1-  can’t  produce  big. 
nVW  I  U  ger  crops  by  guess.”  Just  us- 
GET  ing  fertilizer  without  knowing 

how  much  last  year’s  crops  took 
out  of  the  soil,  wastes  both 
time  and  money.  You  can  get 
back  up  to  $15  for  every  $1  you 
spend,  in  extra  yield,  if  yon 
test  the  soil.  Improving  one  poor 
field  pays  for  your  Kit  many 
times  over! 

Double  or  Triple  Your  Yield 

with  a  Soil  Test  Kit 

— that’s  what  Sudbury  users 
write  us,  like  the  Ohio  farmer 
,  who  doubled  his  wheat  crop, 
y\  tripled  corn  and  hay,  boosted 
500%.  You  can  do  that 
too — earn  your  big¬ 
gest  income  ever  in 
1953.  So  reliable  it’s  - 
also  used  by  county 
agents,  agricul- 
turalcolleges.etc. 

Easy  as  Reading 
a  Thermometer 

.4*  '  Quickly showsthe 
„  right  formula  for 

“C  l v - '’'id  each  field:  nitro- 
'  ,  ,  gen,  phosphate, 

/•  potash.  Also  if 
™  f  lime  is  needed  and 

how  much. 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  per 
test.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate.  Life¬ 
time  welded  steel  chest  with  handle — weighs  12 
lbs.  Makes  hundreds  of  tests.  Only  $29.95! 

Easy  Payments-Lef  it  Pay  for  Itself 

If  you  wish,  pay  mailman  only  $4.95  plus  post¬ 
age  on  delivery,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75 
each— See  coupon  below. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — we’ll  mail  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Or  send  check,  and  we’ll  mail 
postpaid,  saving  you  $1.26  to  $2.93  postal 
charges.  If  you  send  cash  the  *i 
valuable  book,  "Our  Land  and  ►S/up 
Its  Care,”  wiil  be  included  1 

BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEE 

If  kit  hasn’t  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
at  end  of  season,  return  for  full  refund. 

Over  300,000  Sudbury  Kits  Now  in  Use 

ORDER  TODAY— TEST  EVERY  FIELD! 


Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  566  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  ■ 

Send  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  as  marked  balow  I 

□  Enclosed  is  $29  95;  I — |  Send  kit  C.O.D.  • 

send  kit  postpaid.  I _ I 


$29.95  plus  postage. 


Name  . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O. 


□ 


. Zone . State . 

Send  kit  on  Easy  Payments — I’ll  pay  mail¬ 
man  $4.95  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then 
mail  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 

Famous  Western  Sprocket  Packer  and  New 
Western  precision  built  Seeder.  Reasonably 
priced.  Combines  two  operations  in  one 
Pays  for  itself  in  saving  seed,  especially 
Alfalfa,  Clover  or  any  Grass  Seed,  sown 
mixed  or  separately.  Even,  accurate  seed¬ 
ing  of  all  seeds. 

Seed  drops,  ahead  of  Packer  and  is  pressed 
firmly  into  soil  by  both  Packer  and  Mulcher 
wheels.  Leaves  surface  mulch  without 
grooves.  Helps  prevent  washing  and  crust¬ 
ing.  Holds  the  moisture.  Gives  every  seed 
best  chance  to  grow.  Seeder  mounted  or  re¬ 
moved  quickly.  Write  for  full  information 
on  combined  unit  of  Seeder  or  Packer 
separate. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  282 
.  ■  Hostings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers 


D 


Standard 


RIDE  on  WALK 


SMALL^ARM  Tractors. 


Plow 

Seed 


[Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
L  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 

1  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

„  .  .  \  FOUR  MODELS 

luitivate\  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

IT _ Tjr  \  Haying  and  Truck 

Mownaui  Crop  Tools.  Run 
jT  ,,.mrV  Pumps,  Saws  and 
and  Dawns*  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

>  EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  c£, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street! 


Cut  cultivating 
time  in  half! 


YETTERCULTIGUARDS 

Throw  away  troublesome  half¬ 
sweeps  and  fenders!  Culti- 
guards  give  you  HI-SPEED 
cultivation  .  .  .  better  vision 
for  closer  cultivation  and  plant 
protection.  Cultivates  or  cul¬ 
tivates  and  hills  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Guaranteed  to  Work 
In  Your  Fields.  Write  .  •  • 


YETTER  MFG.  Co.  •  313  Main  St.,  Colchesier,  III. 
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Farm  Work  Shop 

Roll  Roofing  Repairs 

We  have  a  new  poultry  house,  with 
a  roof  area  of  3,000  square  ft.,  cov¬ 
ered  with  90  lb.  mineral-surfaced  roll 
roofing.  AH  seams  are  leaking  heav¬ 
ily  We  thought  of  repairing  it  with 
six  inch  strips,  cut  of  the  same  kind 
of  roll  roofing,  and  bonded  over  the 
seams  with  asbestos  roof  coating. 
However,  the  granulated  surface  may 
not  take  this  bonding,  or  the  liquid 
coating  may  even  dissolve  the  min¬ 
eral  surface  and  weaken  the  seams. 

^  E.  J.  R. 

Covering  the  seams  with  strips  of 
mineral-surface  roll  roofing  would 
at  best  be  a  temporary  measure  be¬ 
cause  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  original  roofing,  which  caused 
the  seams  to  leak  in  the  first  place, 
would  very  likely  loosen  the  patching 
you  propose  to  use.  Two  coats  of 
asphalt  roof  coating  —  a  type  that 
may  be  applied  cold  with  a  brush 
and  available  aft  building  materials 
yards  — will  alleviate  your  troubles 
for  some  time. 

When  you  renew  the  present 
roofing,  if  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is 
between  two  and  five  inches  to  the 
foot,  there  are  two  methods  that  are 
suitable.  The  first,  and  the  more 
economical,  is  to  use  a  double  cover¬ 
age  roll  roofing.  It  comes  in  36-inch 
rolls,  17  inches  of  which  is  mineral 
surfaced,  and  19  inches  coated  sel¬ 
vage. 

A  more  lasting  roof  is  a  built-up 
process.  First,  remove  the  old  roofing, 
examine  the  roof  boards  for  loose 
nails  or  any  points  where  they  are 
not  firmly  attached  to  the  rafters. 
Then  apply  a  layer  of  30  lb.  asphalt 
felt,  lapping  the  seams  about  two 
inches  and  nail  at  intervals  of  about 
six  inches  along  the  laps.  Between 
the  seams,  place  two  rows  of  nails 
about  12  inches  apart  driven  at  18- 
inch  intervals.  Next  brush  on  a  coat 
of  cold  process  asphalt  coating  over 
the  entire  surface.  This  is  followed 
by  another  layer  of  15  lb.  asphalt 
felt,  lapped  about  half  the  width 
of  each  strip.  Brush  on  the  cold  pro¬ 
cess  coating  between  laps  and  over 
the  entire  surface  of  this  second  layer 
of  felt.  This  finishing  coat  should  be 
renewed  about  every  three  years. 
The  quality  of  this  built-up  roofing 
will  of  course  be  improved  if  three, 
four  or  even  five  layers  of  cemented 
felt  are  used  instead  of  two  layers. 

If  the  roof  has  a  pitch  of  five 
inches  per  foot  or  more,  the  most 
economical,  as  well  as  the  easiest  way 
to  apply  roofing,  is  asphalt  shingles. 
These  may  be  applied  over  roll 
roofing.  b.  k.  s. 


Water  Through  Cellar  Floors 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  for 
your  courteous  acknowledgement  of 
my  suggestion  about  water  suitable 
for  concrete  mixes.  Upon  thinking 
this  matter  over,  there  is  something 
else  that  could  perhaps  be  added 
with  profit. 

It  is  the  matter  of  upward  hydrau¬ 
lic  pressure  on  concrete  floors.  So 
many  people  think  that  by  putting 
down  a  well  water-proofed  floor 
with  proper  attention  to  the  cellar 
walls  also,  they  have  solved  the 
problem,  not  realizing  what  is  well 
known  to  informed  persons,  viz.,  that 
for  every  two  feet  in  height  of  un¬ 
drained  ground  water  outside  the 
cellar  walls,  there  is  created  an  up¬ 
ward  pressure  of  about  one  pound 
per  square  inch,  or  almost  144 
pounds  per  square  foot,  which  will 
often  crack  the  floor.  Of  course  any 
cellar  should  be  drained  to  below 
the  floor  level  or  else  should  be 
built  as  a  reinforced  box  if  the 
draining  is  impossible. 

You  know  this  and  so  do  I,  but  my 
experience  is  that  extremely  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  facts. 
Vermont  w.  g.  l. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  people 
do  not  understand  ground  water  and 
the  fact  that  a  basement  floor  may  be 
acting  like  the  bottom  of  a  boat  in 
water.  Hydrostatic  pressures  can  give 
great  trouble  in  basements  unless  the 
situation  is  understood  and  the  floor 
designed  to  resist  the  pressures. 

Hydrostatic  pressure  is  apt  to  oc¬ 
cur  most  frequently  in  the  Spring 
when  ground  water  levels  rise  due  to 
melting  snows  and  Spring  rains. 

D.  E.  W. 


Live -Action  with  Hy-Trol 

★  EXTRA  POWER... With  Great 
New  “Red  Tiger”  Engine .. . 

Ford’s  Greatest  Tractor  Engine 

★  NEW  LIVE  PTO* 

★  A  BIGGER,  HEAVIER,  MORE 
RUGGED  TRACTOR 

★  A  NEW  HIGH  IN  COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE,  SAFETY 


And  a  LOW  FORD  PRICE,  too 

*Sold  Separately 


You  must  see  this  new  Ford  Golden 
Jubilee  Model  before  you  can  believe 
that  so  much  quality  and  value  can  be 
packed  into  a  tractor,  at  so  low  a  price. 

Here  is  the  latest  and  finest 
product  of  Ford  Tractor  engineering 
experience  that  dates  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  century.  Here  are  the 
results  of  knowledge  gained  in  build¬ 
ing  over  two  million  tractors,  backed 
by  years  of  field  testing. 

Here,  in  short,  is  the  most  modern 
tractor  on  today’s  market.  It  is  the 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


most  advanced  in  overall  engineering 
and  design.  It  stands  out  by  any  com¬ 
parison  in  its  ability  to  do  its  work 
well  and  fast— to  do  more  different 
kinds  of  work— to  operate  smoothly, 
dependably  and  economically.  It 
offers  a  new  high  in  convenience,  ease 
and  comfort  for  the  farmers  and  farm 
workers  who  use  it. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  a  FORD— at  a  low 
Ford  price!  We  cannot  urge  you  too 
strongly  to  see  it,  at  the  showroom 
of  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
where  it  is  now  on  display. 


February  21,  1953 
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UNCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


jkJrjJhikjo* 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


FRESH  AND  FRAGRANT  AS  A 
NORTH  WOODS  BREEZE 


CUT  JUST  RIGHT 
TO  PACK  WITH  EASE 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CAN'T  BITE ! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  STAYS  LIT  TO  THE 
LAST  PUFF.  AND  NEVER  LEAVES 
A  SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR.  PIPE . 


COOL  AND  SMOOTH¬ 
ES  SURE  TO  PLEASE 


How  to  build  a  barn 
your  grandson  will  be  proud  of 


•  Rilco  barns  stand  proudly  for 
generations  with  little  mainte¬ 
nance.  That’s  because  they’re 
engineered  for  strength  and  wind 
resistance.  The  roof  of  a  Rilco 
barn  doesn’t  sag  or  buckle  out 
of  shape.  Interior  space  is  com¬ 
pletely  post-free  and  easier  to 


This  Rilco  Type  4  barn  is  built  with  rafters  that 
continuous  from  plate  to  ridge.  Sleek,  modern, 
far  stronger  than  ordinary  bams. 


work  in.  Make  Certain  the  Rilco 
trade  mark  is  branded  on  every 
rafter  you  buy.  Then  you’ll  have 
the  finest  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir 
permanently  bonded  with  water¬ 
proof  resorcinol  glue  to  withstand 
extreme  moisture  conditions. 

Rilco  glued-laminated  wood 
rafters  are  delivered  cut 
to  shape,  drilled  for  stur¬ 
dy  connection  hardware 
furnished  .  .  .  ready  for 
fast,  labor-saving  erec¬ 
tion.  They’re  available 
in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
spans  for  loose  housing 
and  stanchion  barns,  ma¬ 
chine  sheds  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Ask  your 
lumber  dealer  about  the 
type  best  suited  for  your 
needs  or  send  us  coupon 
for  details. 


are 

yet 


RIUO 

jCamttKtf&C  products,  inc. 
WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOD! 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

PLEASE  SEND  FREE  INFORMATION  ON: 

□  TWO  STORY  BARNS  □  POULTRY  HOUSES 

□  ONE  STORY  BARNS  □  BROODER  HOUSES 

□  MACHINE  SHEDS 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


ot/rzeo/r 


The  drop  in  average  farm  prices 
has  ended,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  and  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  economists  said  this  month  after 
the  Congressional  feud  between  ad¬ 
vocates  of  high  price  supports  levels 
and  those  favoring  flexible  supports 
finally  broke  out  into  the  open. 
Secretary  Benson  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  tug  of  war,  with  both  sides 
seeking  to  put  pressure  on  the  new 
USDA  administration. 

Benson  told  his  first  official  press 
conference  that  “the  situation  is 
basically  sound,”  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  farm  emergency  either  in 
being  or  in  prospect,  and  that  prices 
would  strengthen.  He  said  that  -the 
down  swing  had  been  in  progress 
for  almost  two  years  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  readjustment.  Conceding 
that  farm  costs  have  not  declined 
and  that  therefore  there  is  a  squeeze 
on  farmers,  he  emphasized  his 
opinion  that  government  action  is 
the  least  desirable  mea*hs  for  bring¬ 
ing  prices  up. 

The  new  agriculture  secretary  con¬ 
tinued  to  set  the  administration  goal 
as  100  per  cent  of  parity  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  through  supply-demand 
rather  than  through  price  supports. 
He  acknowledged  drops  in  livestock 
prices,  but  said  they  were  still  far 
over  disaster  levels  and  predicted 
strengthening  with  the  end  of  price 
controls. 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney  (D.,  Okla.), 
author  of  a  bill  to  provide  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  to  tide  over  cattle  feed¬ 
ers,  particularly  in  the  drought  areas, 
to  enable  them  to  hold  on  to  their 
cattle  in  this  period  of  falling  prices, 
lashed  back  at  Benson.  So  did  Sen. 
John  Kerr  (D.,  Okla.),  who  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  calling  for  100  per  cent 
of  parity  supports  for  beef  cattle. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  also  jumped  into 
a  fray.  He  said  that  legislators  of 
both  parties  have  been  undermining 
the  confidence  of  farmers  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons.  And,  like  Kerr  and 
Monroney,  he  said  a  lot  more.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  an  under¬ 
surface  batle  has  now  been  brought 
into  the  open.  In  the  months  to 
come,  this  conflict  will  become  more 
and  more  bitter,  and  out  of  it  will 
eventually  emerge  the  price  support 
legislation  which  will  be  law  when 
the  present  90  per  cent  of  parity 
supports  expire  at  the  end  or  1954. 

Benson,  and  most  of  the  new 
USDA  top  officials,  believe  in  the 
principle  of  flexible  price  supports. 
Sen.  Aiken  and  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clinton  Anderson,  also 
hold  those  views.  Sen.  Milton  Young 
(R.,  N.  D.)  and  Sen.  Carl  E.  Mundt 
(R.,  S.  D.)  are  the  strategically- 
placed  leaders  of  a  comparatively 
small  Senate  block  holding  high 
price  support  views.  They  are  in  a 
leading  position  because  they  are  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
Over  in  the  House,  there  is  still  the 
formidable  lineup  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  favor  of  high-level 
price  supports. 

There  will  shortly  be  a  strong  clue 
as  to  whether  Benson  is  being  forced 
by  the  pressure  to  modify  his  views 
on  price  supports.  The  90  per  cent  of 
parity  dairy  price  support  program 
expires  on  April  1.  At  that  time, 
Benson  will  have  to  decide  under  the 
present  law  whether  to  support 
butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity,  75  per  cent  of 
parity,  or  somewhere  in  between.  A 
meeting  of  milk  producers  and  pro¬ 
ducer  representatives  is  scheduled 
for  this  week  to  discuss  the  dairy 
price  support  program,  and  also  the 
question  of  continuing  restrictions  on 
foreign  dairy  product  imports. 

Benson  refused  to  say  what  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  about  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports  when  the  present  90  per  cent 
program  ends,  other  than  that  he 
will  consult  the  industry.  But  the 
final  decision  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  as  evidence  of  whether 
he  is  beginning  to  think  100  per  cent 
of  parity  in  the  marketplace  must 
be  backed  up  with  actual  govern¬ 
ment  price  propping  at  high  levels. 

Harry  Lando 


SAVE  That  8 

Save  money,  too!  If  your  present 
wood  stave  silo  is  out  of  shape,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  even  collapsed  .  .  . 

REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 

1.  Good  material  in  your  present 
silo  —  for  Economy. 

2.  Silafelt  —  for  Insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” —  for  Strength,  add¬ 
ed  insulation  and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 

If  building  NEW, 
you  can  SAVE  by  using 
Crainelox  with  your  own 
Stave  lumber.  So,  building 
or  rebuilding,  write 
for  details. 


Craine,  Inc.,  223  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


3  History -Making  New 

STRAWBERRIES 


From  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Genera,  New  York. 


ET  ET  IVI  Newest  northern  -  grown  processing 
variety. 

E?  M  D  IDE  Huge  fruit,  huge  fruit  yield, 
k»  Iwl  I  I  I\  e—  super-sweet  and  delicious. 

FP3IF  Sweeter  than  Eden,  redder  than  Em- 
“">lt  pire  —  Processing  and  table  berry 
Supreme. 

We  offer  Certified  Nursery  Stock  of  all  three  va¬ 
rieties  propagated  in  our  own  beds  from  original 
N.  Y.  S.  Exp.  Sta.  plants. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

25  plants  each  of  EDEN,  EMPIRE,  and^O  QC 
ERIE  —  75  plants  for  only . 

Postpaid 


These  3  new  varieties  are  available  in  only  a 
few  places  in  U.  S.  today  —  and  we  have  the 
largest  commercial  planting.  Be  sure  to  get  yours 
by  ordering  NOW.  We  -ship  April  15  to  May  15. 


Our  new  4  color  pamphlet  of  these  new  won¬ 
der  strawberries,  and  other  superior  straw¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  varieties  is  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 


THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  MACHINES 

MODEL  “S”.  Complete  less  pail  (can  be  attached 
1"  dia.  pail)  $24.50  each  packed  in  original  cartons 
brand  new  money  back  guaranteed  10  days  if  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Can  supply  stainless  heavy  gauge  pail 
6  gal.  cap.  to  complete  system  at  $17.75  each.  De¬ 
livery  charges  prepaid  if  money  accompanies  order 
otherwise  C.  0.  D.  if  complete  system  of  milker  and 
pail  ordered  together  send  $40.00  to  cover  cost  and 
freight.  $150.00  value.  Supply  limited. 

First  come  first  served. 

PE  M  CO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


VIKING 

Garden  Tractors 

and  Power  Mowers 


Advanced  Design 
Low  Prices 

A  practical,  soundly  engineered  line  of 
tractors  for  gardens,  small  farms,  subur¬ 
ban  and  country  homes.  New  advanced 
*  cat  u res.  One  and  Two  Wheel  models. 
V.alk  or  Ride  Wide  Range  of  Attachments 
Write  Today  Free  Catalog:  Easy  Terms 

i  MACHINERY  CO. 

10l>8  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Grange  News 

The  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  modern 
American  agriculture  is  embodied  in 
vigorous  differences  among  many- 
earnest  friends  of  the  American  far¬ 
mer.  One  of  these  differences  has  to 
do  with  whether  the  government 
should  support  farm  prices  on  a 
flexible  or  a  rigid  basis,  or  whether 
those  supports  should  be  set  at  75, 
90,  100,  102  V2  or  110  per  cent  of 
parity.  Too  little  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  fundamental  fact  that 
a  direct  government  price  supporting 
program  by  way  of  the  loan  or 
government-purchase  route  is  at  best 
only  a  temporarily  successful 
mechanism  effecting  relief  for  agri¬ 
culture.  Such  relief  programs  can 
never,  over  a  period  of  time,  achieve 
real  parity  of  income  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer. 

The  Grange  favors  the  development 
of  a  Federal  Farm  Commission  to 
advise  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  with  Congress  in  seeking  the 
causes  of  the  various  farm  commod¬ 
ity  price  problems.  This  board  would 
then  determine  the  most  effective 
economic  program  to  correct  indi¬ 
vidual  commodity  disparities. 


Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange-  No.  44  recently  met  with 
Lehman  Grange  at  Meeker.  The 
forenoon  session  which  was  in 
charge  of  Master  William  Trethaway 
was  devoted  to  business.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  two  years:  Master,  Russel  Ide, 
of  Lehman  Grange;  Overseer,  Don 
Miller,  Jackson  Grange;  Lecturer, 
Clara  Dodson,  Muhlenburg  Grange; 
Steward,  Thomas  Earl,  Mountain 
Grange;  Assistant  Steward,  Russel 
Cease,  Jackson  Grange;  Chaplain, 
Estella  Pascoe,  Mountain  Grange; 
Treasurer,  Boyd  Bonham,  Muhlen¬ 
burg  Grange;  Secretary,  M.  Lillian 
Hildebrant,  Lehman  Grange;  Gate¬ 
keeper,  Roscoe  Benacoter  Muhlen¬ 
burg  Grange;  Pomona,  Myrtle  B. 
Major,  Jackson  Grange;  Ceres,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ide,  Lehman  Grange;  Flora, 
Lena  Trethaway,  Jackson  Grange; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Gertrude 
Cease,  Jackson  Grange;  Executive 
Committee  for  six  years,  William 
Trethaway,  Jackson  Grange;  Finance 
Committee  for  six  years,  Raymond 
Searfoss,  Jackson  Grange;  Home 
Economics,  Elizabeth  Benscoter, 
Muhlenburg  Grange. 


A  pageant  in  honor  of  a  50-year 
member  of  Middlesex  Grange,  Ver¬ 
mont.  was  presented  at  the  recent 
Booster  Night  program.  The  half- 
century  member,  Mrs.  Rumney,  was 
presented  with  her  Golden  Sheaf 
certificate  and  pin  by  State  Master 
Harold  J.  Arthur. 

Sharon  Grange  has  been  restoring 
an  old  cemetery  whose  stones  date 
back  to  1784.  George  Washington’s 
aunt,  Rebecca  Ball,  and  the  Howes 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  rest  there. 
Stones  were  straightened,  weeds  cut, 
lots  leveled  and  bases  and  fences  re¬ 
paired  as  Sharon’s  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  project. 


Members  of  Diamond  State  Grange, 
Stanton,  Delaware,  made  a  profit  of 
$3,334.47  by  bidding  $5,000  on  a  con¬ 
tract  to  grade,  fill  and  sow  grass  on 
a  five  acre  plot  of  ground  bought  by 
the  school  board  for  a  playground 
and  baseball  diamond.  They  hired 
a  big  bulldozer  and  carryall  to  do  the 
heaviest  grading,  then  the  Patrons 
used  tractors,  blade  and  trailer,  shov¬ 
els,  rakes,  and  muscle  to  complete 
the  job.  This  profit  paid  off  their 
mortgage. 


The  seventy-seven  entries  received 
in  the  first  annual  publicity  scrap¬ 
book  contest  were  judged  at  the 
recent  state  session  in  Hartford.  The 
Nutmeg  State  again  has  rolled  up  a 
record  by  having  had  every  one  of 
its  158  Subordinates  entered  in  the 
Community  Service  contest. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  John  Lodge 
became  members  of  the  Sixth  Degree 
at  the  recent  State  Convention  in 
Hartford. 


Kenneth  H.  Yearick,  a  member  of 
Clinton  County,  Pa.,  Pomona,  has  re¬ 
cently  won  an  encyclopedia  for  out¬ 
standing  4-H  Club  leadership  work. 
The  award  was  presented  by  State 
Master  Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit  for  the 
State  Grange,  D. 

February  21,  1953 


PLANT  TO  PROSPER 


with  new  A-C  SHORT-DROP  planters 


Kernels  travel  only  14  inches  from 
seed  hopper  to  soil.  They  drop  straight 
down  .  .  .  quickly  .  .  .  and  without 
bounce  or  scattering. 

That’s  how  Allis-Chalmers  2-row 
and  4-row  hydraulic-lift  planters  space 
seed  in  the  row  with  new  high-speed 
accuracy. 

A-C  Short-Drop  planters  can  give 
you  a  higher  stalk  population  without 
crowding.  You  can  have  more  plants 
per  acre,  with  fertilizer  positioned  ex¬ 
actly  right. 

They’re  Free-Swing  .  .  .  led  from  a 
single  forward  hitchpoint  .  .  .  free  to 
follow  the  tractor  on  the  contour  or 
straightaway.  Now  you  can  follow  this 
new  short-drop  planting  system,  hold 
moisture  and  soil,  boost  yields.  Ask 
your  A-C  dealer  how.  He  has  the  latest 
answer  in  modern  tractor  planters. 


SHORT  BOOT 

Plants  with  High-Speed  Accuracy 


Cover 

more  acres  in 


fewer  trips 


MASSEY- HARRIS 
New  No.  15  —  90  Bushel 
Manure  Spreader 


Photo:  C.  Chester  Lasell,  Oneonta,  N.  V. 

As  soon  as  the  sap  starts  running,  the  spiles  are  driven  and  the  buckets  set 
for  the  first  step  in  making  maple  syrup,  the  old  fashioned  way,  on  the  Ward 
Farm  near  Franklin,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


T  TERE’s  the  spreader  to  get  the  job  done 
in  fewer  trips,  at  lower  cost.  It  has 
a  combination  of  time-saving  features 
that  makes  your  time  more  productive. 

First  of  all,  it  goes  on  and  off  your 
tractor  in  less  than  a  minute  .  .  .  with 
no  lifting  or  strain.  Just  a  simple  twist 
of  the  hand  crank  and  the  drawbar  is  at 
hook-up  level.  It’s  so  easy  that  you  don’t 
have  to  wait  until  the  manure  piles  up. 
Spread  when  the  manure  is  fresh  and 
contains  the  greatest  fertilizer  value. 

The  sides  of  the  Massey-Harris  15 
Spreader  are  extra  low  for  easy  loading. 
Moreover,  the  15  Spreader  has  the 
strength  to  take  the  sudden  weight  of 
heavy  loads  dropped  by  automatic  con¬ 
veyors  and  loaders.  Axle  is  larger,  frame 
tough  and  reinforced,  wood  parts  large 
and  treated  with  acid  resistant  material. 
A  wide  metal  flange  protects  the  top  and 
sides  .  .  .  prevents  slop  overs. 

Two  wheel  design  saves  more  time. 
You  handle  the  No.  15  easier  in  close 
quarters  .  .  .  turn  out  quickly  in  the  cor¬ 
ners.  Large  7.50  x  24  tires  carry  the  No. 
15.  Wheels  are  positioned  to  keep  just 
enough  weight  on  the  tractor  hitch  for 


good  balance  and  traction  —  regardless 
of  load  position. 

Five  separate  conveyor  speeds  let  you 
spread  according  to  the  needs  of  your 
land.  Staggered  beater  heads  assure  posi¬ 
tive  shredding  ...  a  constant  flow  of  uni¬ 
formly  pulverized  material  to  the  spiral 
type  distributor. 

Your  Massey-Harris  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  give  complete  information  on  the 
new  Massey-Harris  No.  15  Spreader.  See 
him  soon  .  .  .  for  the  top  values  in  all 
your  farming  needs.  The  Massey-Harris 
Company,  Quality  Avenue.  Dept.  B-40, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 
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For  smaller  herds  and  acreages,  the  70  bushel 
No.  11  Spreader  or  the  47  bushel  No.  10T  are 
ideal  units.  Designed  along  the  lines  of  the 
No.  15,  they  help  you  do  a  fast,  efficient  job 
of  building  up  soil  fertility'. 


To  make  that  delectable  syrup  for 
those  breakfast  pancakes,  it  does  take 
quantities  of  sap.  Such  toothsome 
delicacies  as  maple  syrup  or  sugar 
require  also  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
work. 

On  our  farm  in  Delaware  County, 
we  are  proud  of  our  modern  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  the  tractor,  milk 
cooler,  hot  water  heater  and  other 
new  farm  equipment.  But  when  the 
husband  comes  in  to  dinner  on  a 
bright,  sunny  day  in  late  February 
or  early  March  and  says,  “Guess  I’ll 
tap  to-day,”  we  know  it  means  the 
old-fashioned  method  from  sap  to 
syrup.  We  have  no  evaporator,  no 
pipelines  running  from  tree  to  tree 
and  carrying  the  sap  to  a  big  storage 
tank.  Our  way,  instead,  is  typical  of 
the  good  old  days. 

The  chosen  day  is  always  the  kind 
which  indicates  that  the  grip  of  the 
ruthless  Old  Man  Winter  is  slipping. 
The  snow  is  melting  under  the  hot 
sun  and  rushing  down  the  hills  into 
every  ditch  and  brazenly  plowing  out 
new  ones.  The*  wind  must  be  in  any 
direction  except  from  the  South;  on 
such  a  day  sap  will  run.  We  hunt 
for  the  spiles  and  often,  like  other 
items  immediately  needed,  we  can 
not  find  them  until  one  of  us  remem¬ 
bers  they  were  hidden  away  in  the 
store  room.  The  relieved  husband 
takes  them  to  the  barn  where  the 
buckets  are. 

Packing  all  in  the  sled  and  with 
the  team  hitched  to  it,  away  he  goes 
to  tap  the  trees.  We  put  one  spile  to 
a  bucket,  and  not  more  than  three 
buckets  to  a  tree.  We  tap  about  20 
trees  and,  if  we  had  sufficient  help, 
we  could  tap  our  whole  bush  —  about 
a  hundred.  Our  farm  is  known  for  its 
sugar  bush  where  the  former  owners 
had  a  sap  house  equipped  for  boiling 
right  in  the  center  of  the  bush.  The 
trees  we  use  today  are  along  the  road 
and  the  sap  is  brought  to  an  arch 
which  the  husband  built  not  far  from 
the  house  on  a  hilly  slope.  He  made 
the  arch  himself  of  cement  and 
stones.  It  has  a  most  interesting 
chimney  of  old  evaporator  pipe 
which,  if  not  firmly  blocked,  sways 
in  the  breeze.  The  fireplace  opens  on 
the  front  with  heavy  iron  doors  and 
its  cavernous  insides  can  consume  the 
most  amazing  piles  of  old  fence  posts, 
odds  and  ends  of  trees  and  sticks 
imaginable. 

Correctly,  the  wood  should  be 
gathered  and  ready  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  time 
to  burn  up  all  the  old  boxes,  kept  in 
the  shed  since  Christmas  or  since  you 
started  collecting  them.  Old  egg  cases 
or  apple  boxes  make  fine  kindling. 
When  the  first  run  of  sap  is  gathered 
in  milk  cans,  usually  about  10  or  12, 
it  is  brought  to  the  arch  and  the  hus¬ 
band  fires  up  the  arch;  soon  the 
boiling  begins.  Our  sap  pan  can  not 
hold  so  much  all  at  one  pouring,  and, 
to  get  the  cold  sap  into  the  boiling 
sap  without  stopping  it,  the  husband 
puts  a  hose  into  the  cold  can  and  has 
a  faucet  attached  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hose  which,  after  siphoning  the 
sap,  regulates  the  steady  drip  into 
the  pan.  This  idea  is  practical  if  the 
siphoner  does  not  choke  from  draw¬ 
ing  too  big  a  mouthful. 

Having  the  arch  near  the  house  is 
especially  advantageous  to  the  far¬ 
mer  as  his  wife  can  dash  up  the  hill, 
in  between  washing  dishes,  peeling 
potatoes  or  what  not,  and  see  that  all 
the  sap  gets  in.  She  is  also  adept  at 
putting  on  the  fuel.  If  it  is  not  pour- 
I  ing  and  the  housework  is  more  or 


less  caught  up,  it  is  rather  fun  to  help 
and  watch  the  bubbling  sap.  Makes 
one  wish  one’s  troubles  could  be  as 
rapidly  boiled  away. 

The  farmer,  himself,  takes  off  the 
syrup  as  the  edges  of  the  pan  begin 
to  dry.  If  the  wife  has  become  too 
interested  in  her  radio  and  not  told 
the  farmer  the  syrup  is  ready  when 
she  should  have,  a  scorching  time 
occurs,  both  for  the  syrup  and  the 
spirit.  The  syrup  is  strained  into  a 
milk  can  and  brought  to  the  house 
for  finishing  off.  This  is  my  task  but 
he  helps  me  fill  my  sap  pan,  a  pan 
made  by  the  local  tinsmith,  now  over 
80,  to  fit  my  gas  stove.  It  sets  over 
two  burners  and,  although  gas  is 
most  satisfactory  for  cooking,  the 
old  wood-burning  range  could  far 
outdistance  it  in  boiling  down  syrup 
quicker.  We  pour  into  the  sap  about 
a  pint  or  so  of  milk.  As  the  sap  be¬ 
gins  to  heat,  the  milk  brings  all  the 
dirt,  old  leaves,  chips,  etc.  to  the 
top.  This  foamy  substance  looks  like 
very  dirty  meringue.  As  this  dismal 
looking  foam  rises,  i  t  must  b  e 
skimmed  off.  When  the  sap  gets  to  a 
rolling  boil,  the  heat  is  turned  off,  a 
final  skim  with  my  skimmer,  a 
spatula-like  affair  full  of  strainer 
holes.  All  these  skimmings  are  saved 
for  further  cleansing  because  by 
some  quirk  of  Nature  the  lightest 
syrup  and  whitest  sugar  are  made 
from  these.  All  the  syrup  is  strained 
through  an  outing  flannel  cloth  into 
a  clean  milk  can.  I  have  used  an  old 
winter  sheet  remnant  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  for  this. 

After  thoroughly  washing  the 
syrup  pan,  the  syrup  is  dipped  back 
into  it,  as  much  as  it  will  hold,  and 
the  final  stage  of  boiling  down  be¬ 
gins.  We  use  a  syrup  thermometer 
which  tells  at  what  degree  the  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  will  weigh  11%  pounds  to 
the  gallon  can.  It  takes  two  to  three 
hours,  depending  on  how  heavy  the 
syrup  is  when  taken  off  at  the  arch, 
to  boil  it  to  the  right  weight.  If  you 
have  to  work  upstairs  or  are  clean¬ 
ing  your  living  room,  it  takes  many 
frequent  trips  to  the  kitchen  to  check 
the  thermometer  reading.  Often  I  sit 
on  the  kitchen  stool  with  a  magazine, 
reading  and  watching,  but  when  it 
lacks  only  about  two  degrees,  I  just 
watch.  The  nearer  it  is-  ready,  the 
quicker  the  syrup  will  come  up  in 
the  pan  and  boil  all  over  the  stove, 
you  and  the  floor.  It  helps  to  have 
a  cup  of  water  or  lump  of  butter 
handy  as  either,  if  thrown  in,  will 
check  the  seething  sea  of  syrup.  Peri¬ 
odically  during  this  process  the 
frothy  foam  of  sticky  sweetness  must 
be  skimmed  off. 

As  soon  as  the  right  degree  is 
reached,  the  burners  are  turned  out, 
a  final  skimming  is  given,  and  then 
we  are  ready  to  can  the  product.  The 
closing  scene  shows  me  with  the 
shiny  syrup  can,  placed  in  a  bake 
tin,  by  the  hot  pan  of  syrup  and  by 
means  of  pan,  with  a  lip  on  it,  I 
dip  the  syrup  into  the  gallon  can.  A 
funnel  helps. 

If  you  want  to  make  maple  sugar, 
the  syrup  must  be  boiled  down  to  a 
much  hotter  degree,  and  for  con¬ 
venience,  in  smaller  amounts.  It  is 
poured  when  ready  into  basins  or 
bowls  and  stirred  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  for  all  you  are  worth. 

We  make  syrup  almost  entirely- 
The  difference  in  price  is  not  worth 
the  extra  labor  involved.  Syrup 
making  may  be  far  from  the  easiest 
task  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest.  Agnes  A.  Ward 
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Try  DR.  BARRON  Sin  hurls 


New  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt  "in-— 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron  s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab- 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  with 
order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations!  Get  GENUINE  Dr.  Barron's  Foot  Cushions. 
ORDER  NOW!  ORTHO,  INC.. 

DEPT.  5-B,  865  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
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100  Mozelle  St.,  Kayser,  W.  Va. 


- -  BALER  TWINE  and  BINDER  TWINE  - 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  BLUE  BOW  and  BLUE 
CIRCLE  Treated  twine.  Guaranteed  Quality,  Uni¬ 
formity,  Strength  and  Footage.  Wanted  Dealers,  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Salesmen.  BOB  STONE  CORDAGE 
Co.,  National  Twine  Distributors,  Chariton,  Iowa 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  etepa  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  •  patent 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


engine  power! 

The  Loadmaster  engine  delivers  108  h.p.  with  a 
new  high-compression  ratio  of  7.1  to  1.  This 
greatly  improved  engine  is  standard  on  5000, 
6000  Series  heavy-duty  and  forward-control  mod- 
pk  nntinnnl  rm  4000  Series  heaw-dutv  trucks. 


Now  —  even  more  for  your  money  with 

Chevrolet! 

Advance  -  Design  Chevrolet  trucks  for 
1953  bring  you  new  stamina  and  new 
safety  with  heavier,  more  rigid  and  durable 
construction.  Heavy-duty  models  provide 
increased  horsepower  and  higher  compres¬ 
sion  ratio  in  an  advanced  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  Loadmaster  engine.  The  new  high 
compression  power  of  this  great  valve-in¬ 
head  engine  gives  you  faster  acceleration, 


greater  hill-climbing  ability  —  and  even 
greater  economy  than  previous  Chevrolet 
trucks  world-famous  for  their  fhrifty  ways. 

These  are  the  greatest  Chevrolet  trucks 
ever  built.  And  with  all  their  solid  superi¬ 
ority,  they  list  for  less  than  any  other  trucks 
of  comparable  specifications. 

Let  your  Chevrolet  dealer  show  you  how 
Chevrolet  trucks  give  you  more  of  what  you 
want  in  1953.  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


staying  power! 

Heavier,  stronger,  more  durable  frames  increase 
rigidity,  add  to  ruggedness  and  stamina  of  all 
1953  Chevrolet  trucks.  Long  famous  for  their 
ability  to  take  the  roughest  jobs  day  after  day, 
Chevrolet  trucks  are  now  sturdier  than  ever. 


braking  power! 

All  1953  Chevrolet  trucks  up  to  4000  Series 
heavy-duty  models  are  equipped  both  front  and 
rear  with  big,  powerful  “Torque-Action”  brakes. 
Series  4000,  5000  and  6000  heavy-duty  trucks 
use  extra-large  “Torque-Action”  brakes  in  front, 
“Twin-Action”  type  in  rear.  Both  assure  quick, 
smooth,  safer  stops. 


economy! 


The  new  and  greater  stamina  of  1953  Chevrolet 
trucks,  plus  extra  gasoline  economy  in  heavy- 
duty  models  with  improved  Loadmaster  engine, 
reduces  hauling  costs  per  ton-mile,  brings  you 
greater  over-all  economy  throughout  the  long 
life  of  your  trucks. 


February  21,  1953 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

FLUID  MILK  PRICES  AND  DEALER  SPREAD 

HE  milk  price  spread  between  what  the 
producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  for  home-delivered  milk  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  discussion,  criticism  and  legis¬ 
lative  investigation. 

Back  in  1937,  the  spread  —  at  that  time  6.83 
cents  a  quart  —  was  assailed  as  too  high  in 
comparison  withTthe  dealer  service  rendered. 
In  1947,  despite  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  audit 
and  survey  over  a  10-year  period,  the  spread 
had  jumped  to  10.83  cents.  Since  then,  the 
record  (January  1  of  each  year)  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Cents 

1948  . 

.  11.82 

19*49  . 

.  12.43 

1950  . 

.  9.79 

1951  . 

.  11.70 

1952  . . . 

.  12.64 

1953  . 

.  13.17 

Not  only  was  a  new  all-time  high  of  13.17 
cents  a  quart  reached  on  January  1,  1953,  but 
this  was  exceeded  just  one  month  later  —  the 
current  month  —  by  a  spread  of  13.29  cents. 
Yet  no  voice  is  heard  in  protest,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  question  or  curb  the  precipitate 
increase,  dealers’  profits  soar  daily,  and 
Governor  Dewey’s  legislative  commission,  em¬ 
powered  with  full  authority  to  investigate 
dealer  price  spreads,  is  busy  logrolling  another 
year’s  appropriation  to  continue  its  useless 
existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  received 
by  farmers  for  milk  used  in  fluid  form 
has  been  less,  month  for  month,  for  the  past 
four  months,  while  his  production  costs  in¬ 
crease.  The  blend  price  is  also  slipping  sharp¬ 
ly,  with  the  November  1952  return  27  cents 
below  that  of  November  1951,  and  December’s 
return  46  cents  less  than  in  the  previous 
December. 

Several  cooperatives  in  the  milkshed  have 
petitioned  Washington  for  Class  I-A  minimum 
floor  prices  during  the  spring  months.  One 
group  asks  for  a  I-A  price  of  $5.27  a  cwt.  (the 
February  price)  from  March  through  June; 
another  group  seeks  a  floor  price  of  $5.12  for 
April,  May  and  June.  Last  year,  the  average 
I-A  price,  March  through  June,  was  $5.10. 

Is  this  constant  tinkering  with  the  I-A 
price  the  only  remedy  to  keep  dairy  returns 
as  nearly  in  line  as  possible  with  producer 
costs?  Even  of  greater  importance,  is  it  not 
the  rule  that  Washington  Jias  rarely  acted 
favorably  on  this  kind  of  petition?  Why,  then, 
waste  time  going  through  idle  motions? 

There  are  several  more  realistic  approaches 
to  this  problem.  If  the  I-A  pricing  formula  is 
not  meeting  the  test  of  time,  let  it  be  thor¬ 
oughly  reviewed  and  overhauled,  rather  than 
be  subjected  to  spasmodic  suspensions.  Mean¬ 
while,  producer  cooperatives  should  endeavor 
to  procure  more  compensatory  handling 
charges  from  their  buying  dealers  who,  with 
the  present  price  spread  —  and  the  spread  on 
store  milk  has  increased,  proportionately,  just 
as  much  as  on  home  delivered  milk — can  well 
afford  them.  Not  only  should  provision  be  made 
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in  dealer  contracts  to  guarantee  the  highest 
possible  utilization  in  fluid  form,  but  coopera¬ 
tives  should  be  diligent  in  seeing  to  it  that  their 
dealers  live  up  to  that  obligation  under 
penalty  of  no  further  milk  supply.  For  their 
part,  producers  should,  as  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  indicated  in  these  columns,  refrain  from 
increasing  production  merely  to  make  up  for 
a  current  loss  in  price.  Production  has  been 
increasing  at  too  great  a  rate  in  recent  months 
and,  because  of  the  lack  of  producer  control 
over  distribution,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  milk  is  used  by  dealers  in  the  lower 
priced  classes.  This  helps  no  one  but  t-he 
dealers. 


ELMIRA  MILK  HEARING  MARCH  10 

With  the  hearing  on  cooperative  payments 
being  concluded  this  week  in  Syracuse,  a  new 
milk  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  10  at 
the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  in  Elmira. 

The  two  most  important  topics  up  for  re¬ 
view  are  the  pricing  of  I-C  milk,  and  freight 
and  location  differentials. 

Class  I-C  milk  is  currently  priced  at  20 
cents  above  the  blend  price.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  price  be  the  same  as  the  I-A  price 
from  September  through  December,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  be  equal  to  the 
blend  price  plus  50  cents. 

Drastic  changes  are  recommended  in 
freight  and  location  differentials,  increasing 
the  premiums  for  milk  from  nearby  markets, 
and  increasing  the  penalities  for  milk  from 
areas  beyond  the  201-210  mile  zone.  Because 
Northern  New  York  would  be  very  adversely 
affected  if  this  change  were  adopted,  dairy 
farmers  in  that  area  have  asked  that  hearings 
be  held  in  their  area,  and  not  in  Elmira  alone. 
As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  reported  that  their 
request  will  be  heeded  and  that  hearings  will 
be  held  in  Watertown,  Ogdensburg  and 
Malone. 


“ Earning  to  Live  Living  to  Serve” 

A  MERICA  needs  over  100,000  new  farmers 
each  year  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
retire  and  pass  on.  and  also  of  those  who  leave 
farming  for  other  occupations.  Traditionally, 
and  ideally,  many  of  the  new  farmers  are  sons 
of  the  farm  owners  whose  places  they  take 
and  whose  work  and  responsibility  they  as¬ 
sume.  Many  of  the  good  things  of  American 
agriculture  can  be  credited  to  the  passing  of 
farms  from  father  to  son  in  the  family  farm 
tradition. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  right  on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  need  for  knowledge  and  information 
to  meet  the  continuing  demands  and  growing 
challenges  of  farming  both  as  a  business  and 
a  way  of  life. 

The  educational  needs  and  aspirations  of 
American  agriculture  are  being  left,  to  a 
large  degree,  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  departments  of  the  rural 
high  schools  of  the  land.  Under  their  guidance 
farm  boys  get  sound,  scientific  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture  and  receive  the  inspi-  x 
ration  and  encouragement  they  need  to  de¬ 
velop  their  farm  projects  into  growing  and 
profitable  enterprises. 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  national 
organization  of  boys  studying  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  has  its  roots  in  the  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  of  these  rural  high  schools.  It  provides 
opportunities  and  obligations  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leadership,  self-reliance  and  thrift. 
Members  of  FFA  learn  how  to  conduct  and 
take  part  in  meetings,  how  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  how  to  speak  in  public  and  how 
to  assume  their  civic  responsibilities. 

_Out  of  respect  and  admiration  for  George 
Washington,  America’s  first  “scientific  farm¬ 
er,”  FFA  annually  celebrates  National  FFA 
Week  at  the  time  of  his  birthday.  This  week 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  celebrates  its 
own  25th  birthday  anniversary.  We  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  FFA  on 
the  many  achievements  in  its  first  quarter 
century.  We  can  see  the  possibility  of  even 
greater  accomplishments  by  this  progressive 
organization  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  its  motto:  “Learning  to  do,  doing  to 
learn,  earning  to  live,  and  living  to  serve.” 


In  the  Right  Direction 

IN  his  first  “State  of  the  Union”  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Eisenhower  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  principles,  and 
also  that  he  is  a  man  of  action  who  wants  to 
see  his  principles  carried  forward  with  prompt 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  is  losing  no  time  in  trying 
to  set  right  what  he  thinks  has  been  wrong. 
Within  two  weeks  after  taking  office,  he  urges 
a  policy  of  strength,  not  weakness,  on  the 
international  front.  He  discards  the  contain¬ 
ment  program  that  was  followed  by  the 
former  administration  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  achieved  no  positive  gains.  He  asks,  too, 
for  greater  and  more  sincere  cooperation  from 
our  European  associates. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  affairs,  the 
President  is  equally  positive.  He  wants  ex¬ 
penses  cut  and  the  budget  balanced  before 
taxes  are  reduced.  He  insists  on  less  govern¬ 
ment  interference  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  and,  as  a  first  measure  has  already 
removed  the  ceilings  on  all  wages  and  most 
prices. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
has  been  much  too  great  a  tendency  toward  a 
controlled  economy  on  the  excuse  that  we  live 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  emergency.  At  best,  this 
is  political  subterfuge,  and  the  sooner  this 
trend  is  arrested,  the  better  for  the  country. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  day  of  the  bureaucrat 
is-,  at  long  last,  drawing  to  a  close. 


What  Farmers  Say 

FAVORS  PMA  FARM  PROGRAMS 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  too  often  only  one 
side  of  a  question  is  discussed  and  that  often  it 
is  the  opinion  of  someone  more  interested  in 
politics  than  in  agriculture.  Because  I  am  a  farmer 
and  because  I  am  interested  in  both  agriculture 
and  the  common  good,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thoughts  on  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Program  as  it  relates  to  the  farmer. 

First,  the  support  on  grain  is  one  of  the  very 
best  points  of  the  entire  program  as  it  helps  the 
farmer  who  needs  ready  cash  to  pay  a  note  or 
bills.  The  farmer  now  does  not  need  to  sacrifice 
his  grain  like  we  had  to  when  we  started  farm¬ 
ing.  Before  the  price  support  program  was  in 
effect,  we  had  no  choice  when  we  had  grain  to 
sell;  the  only  thing  we  could  do  was  take  any 
price  the  miller  cared  to  give,  and  many  times 
this  was  only  half  the  price  that  was  paid  a  few 
months  later. 

One  of  my  farm  papers  reports  that  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  been 
raised  six  million  dollars.  This  may  be  all  right 
but  wouldn’t  it  be  wiser,  through  Extension  and 
PMA,  to  spend  a  little  of  this  money  right 
out  on  each  farm  helping  with  important  practices 
which  in  turn  will  help  the  nation  as  a  whole? 
Such  a  program  will,  in  my  opinion,  build  greater 
fertility  on  the  farm,  and  the  value  of  our  farms 
helps  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  entire  nation. 

If  our  population  keeps  increasing  by  7,392 
persons  every  day,  the  government  will  have  to 
help  farmers  a  great  deal  in  the  next  10  or  15 
years  if  they  are  to  provide  enough  food  for  the 
entire  nation.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  ever-normal 
granary;  in  case  of  any  emergency  there  would 
be  enough  grain  to  at  least  feed  our  stock  and 
it  would  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  grain  more  at 
a  level.  When  the  second  World  War  broke  out, 
agriculture  was  the  only  part  of  our  economy 
really  prepared  for  it  and  largely  because  of  the 
ever-normal  granary. 

I  do  not  favor  trying  to  raise  food  prices  so 
high  that  people  cannot  afford  to  buy,  but  I  do 
think  farmers  should  have  at  least  the  cost  of 
production.  Since  farmers  are  willing  to  work 
10  to  12  hours  and  more  a  day,  they  help  to 
keep  the  cost  of  food  down;  but  did  you  ever 
think  what  food  would  cost  if  farmers  went  on 
an  eight-hour  day?  With  the  great  drop  in  milk 
production  this  past  year  we  are  facing  a  seri¬ 
ous  situation;  there  may  be  substitutes  for  dairy 
products  but  not  one  can  actually  replace  them 
in  food  value. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  farm  magazines 
and  leaders  of  some  farm  groups  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  keep  farmers  from  getting  a  few 
dollars,  available  through  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Program,  to  help  improve  the  fertility 
of  their  farms.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  help 
farmers  received  from  the  government  in  paying 
indemnity  on  cattle  that  reacted  to  TB  and 
Brucellosis,  there  would  be  many  herds  that 
would  still  be  infected.  It  is  certaintly  as  im¬ 
portant  to  build  up  our  soil  as  to  have  healthy 
cattle  and,  when  Congress  appropriates  funds  for 
any  purpose,  it  has  in  mind  the  good  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.  C.  E.  Cassel 


“Let  the  heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  re¬ 
joice:  and  let  men  say  among  the  nations,  The 
Lord  reigneth.”  —  I  Chron.  16-31. 
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TOR  GETTI N  G  AHEAD  \k 
OF  THE  SPRING  RUSH  L 


When  work  is  crowding  and  help  is  scarce,  you  get  real  cash  value 
from  the  extra  comfort,  convenience  and  capacity  built  into  Case 
Eagle  Hitch  Tractors.  You  save  get-ready  time,  gain  productive 
time  with  one-minute  hook-up.  Constant  Hydraulic  Control  helps  you 
keep  going  without  tiresome  stopping  and  shifting.  So  does  the 
Case  high-torque,  heavy-duty  engine  with  its  power  to  pull  through 
tough  spots  at  reduced  speed.  Shock-free  steering  lets  you  go  right 
along  in  rough  ground,  spares  you  from  bruised  hands  and  aching 
arms.  There  are  three  sizes,  many  models  of  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors. 
Start  now  to  save  labor,  gain  time.  See  your  Case  dealer  about  the 
tractor  that  fits  your  farming.  Arrange  for  a  personal  demonstration. 


Low  Seat  ♦Full  Crop  Clearance 


Newest  of  modern  tractors  is 
this  “low  seater”  in  the  Case  2- 
pio w  “VA”  Series.  Step  onto 
low  platform  ahead  of  fender — 
no  climbing  over  rear-mounted 
implements.  Use  either  “look 
ahead"  cultivator  up-front  or 
sweeps  and  shovels  on  Eagle 
Hitch.  Widely  adjustable  wheel- 
tread.  front  and  rear,  to  fit  most 
any  row  spacing.  Choice  of  tail¬ 
pipe  or  upright  exhaust. 


Full-swing  drawbar  stays  on  tractor,  ready  to  pull  wag¬ 
on,  spreader,  grain  drill,  any  trailing  machine.  No  inter¬ 
ference  between  drawbar  and  most  Eagle  Hitch  imple¬ 
ments,  no  delay  in  changing  from  mounted  to  pqll-type 
equipment  any  time  you  like. 


Stay  in  the  driver’s  seat!  Back  up 
to  rear-mounted  plow',  disk  har¬ 
row,  roller-packer,  utility  carrier. 
Let  self-closing  claws  of  Eagle 
Hitch  take  hold  of  implement.  Slip 
pin  into  depth-control  link  .  .  . 
pick  up  implement  by  hydraulic 
control  .  .  .  and  GO.  Eagle  Hitch 
has  floating  action  that  tends  to 
maintain  uniform  depth — does  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  ever  before  possible 
with  rear-mounted  plows. 


ONt-MINUTi 
HOOK-  UP  J 

smmwm 


Eagle  Hitch  tandem  disk  harrows  lift  clear 
to  back  into  corners  or  travel  without  touch¬ 
ing.  Shown  on  3-plow  “DC”  Tractor  is  new 
E384  Harrow.  Front  and  rear  gangs  have 
separate  crank  screws  for  quick,  accurate 
adjustment  of  cutting  angle. 


Eagle  Hitch  Break-Away  Contour  Plows 

uncouple  on  striking  stump  or  stone,  re¬ 
couple  by  backing  tractor,  guard  against 
damage.  Pivotal  action  from  point  in  plow 
keeps  all  bottoms  cutting  correct  width  on 
contour  curves  or  round  corners. 


Get  the  picture  story  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  new  way  to  farm — how  its 
several  features  work,  how  it 
speeds  and  lightens  your  work, 
howr  it  makes  your  farming  more 
productive,  more  rewarding.  Free 
with  coupon  below. 


SEND  FOR  TREE  CORY 

For  "What  *s  Eagle  Hitch  Farming,"  also  cata¬ 
log  or  folders,  mark  here  or  write  in  margin 
any  size  *  tractor,  any  implements  that  interest 
you.  )■  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.B-71,  Racine,  Wis. 

Eagle  Hitch  Tractors— 

O  Low-seat  2-plow  □  Eagle  Hitch 
Model  "VAC"  implements 

□  Big  2-plow  "SC”  □  Manure  Spreaders 
D  3-plow  "DC”  □  4-5  plow  "LA”  Tractor 


Eagle  Hitch  Toolbar  Tiller  takes 
teeth,  sweeps,  etc.,  for  diverse  tillage 
jobs.  New  low-seat  tractor  has  excep¬ 
tional  stability  on  side  slopes,  ideal  for 
renovation  of  hill  pastures  and  all 
work  on  contoured  farms. 


tagile  Hitch  Springtooth  Harrows  lift 
f  at  a  touch  of  Constant  Hydraulic  Con- 
tr°l . . .  moving  or  standing  ...  to  drop  trash 
°r  ,trnave!  without  touching.  Floating  action 
and  flexible  design  permit  uniform  penetra¬ 
tion  iu  uneven  ground. 


Name— — 
Postoffice 


February  Zl,  19511 
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/  FOLKS  NOW  N 
SAY  I'M  A 
"SMART  FEEDER", 
SEVERAL  POOR 
SEASONS  PUT  ME 
WISE  A 


WHAT 

HAPPENED? 


A  MY  COWS  WERE  \ 
SLUGGISH  EVEN  ON 
■THE  BEST  HIGH-PRICED 
'  FEEDS.  IN  FACT,  MV 
FEED  COSTS  DARN 
|||,NFAR  EQUALED  MY 
Ml  MILK  CHECK  / 


/  TELL  ME  THE  SECRET 
OF  YOUR  FINE  DAIRY 
HERD,  BILL.  I  JUST 
SEEM  TO  8E "WORKING 
V  FOR  MY  COWS"  / 


1  '*TL 

/Lil  11.  „ 

r  ln< 

ey  Call  Me  a 

'SIW 

IRTDAIRVM 

IAN  f 

TRUE...  OR 
PROFITS  DROP 
HOW  DID  YOU 
"UP"  YOUR  CASH 
.  INCOME  AGAIN?/ 


[A 


REMEMBERED  FRED 
JONES  RECOMMENDING 

KOW-NAR£  ITS 

DRUGS,  IRON,  IODINE, 
COBALT,  PHOSPHORUS, 
CALCIUM  AND  VITAMIN  D 
SEEM  TO  HELP  COW'S 
DIGESTION.  TRIED  ® 
KOW-KA8E  AN 
IT  EVER  SINCE 


m 


KOW-XAtt£  HELPS  CONVERT  HIGH-COST 
FEED  INTO  BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS.  GREAT 
WHEN  FRESHENING, TOO.  EVEN  THE 
‘Srtsrov  CALF  CROP  SEEMS  THRIFTIER  !  ^ 


THAT  MAKES  SENSE 
I'LL  GIVE  KOW*AR£ 
A  TRIAL,  PRONTO 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 


Here  is  a  book  you’ll  want  to  keep  the  year 
’round  ...  a  treatise  on  how  to  handle  the 
more  common  cow  ailments  that  cut  your 
profits.  Ask  for  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.’’  Get  your  KOW-KARE  at  your  favorite 
farm  supply  store. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


PROTECT  LIVESTOCK 
PROFITS 

this  easy  way 


For  thriftier  use  cf  feed  and  dollars  and  cents 
profit  protection,  buiid  your  mineral  feeding 
program  around  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt.  Fed  free  choice,  it  helps  livestock  get  more 
value  from  the  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates. 
They  grow  faster  .  .  .  build  bigger  frames  to 
carry  more  muscle  tissue  .  .  .  maintain  a  higher 
degree  of  health. 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  per  animal  per 
year  to  give  your  livestock  the  extra  benefits  of 
Morton's  Trace  Mineralized  Salt.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  .  .  .  feed  it  free  choice.  The  Morton  Salt 
Company,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


MORTON 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  la. 


MORE  VALUE  —  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  .  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let-  us 
\ prove  that !  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY  — 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  46  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C  62,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


with  Surer,  Safer. 

d-CON  is  GUARANTEED  to  destroy 
the  Rats  and  Mice  on  your  property— 
or  YOUR  MONEY  BACKI  At  Drug, 
Hardware,  Feed,  Grocery,  Dept. 
Stores,  and  Mail  Order  Houses. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS, 

S2  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Ketosis  in  Dairy  Cattle 


Ketosis 
in  the 
some  g 


,  also  known  as  acetonemia ,  is  increasing 

n 

dairy  herds  of  the  Northeast.  Here  is 
ood  information  on  this  disease,  covering 
cause,  prevention  and  treatment. 


By  DFo  L.  H 

ETOSIS  or  acetonemia  is  a 
metabolic  disorder  in  dairy- 
cattle  that  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  Its  greater  re¬ 
cent  incidence  is  usually 
attributed  to  increased 
feeding  of  cows  for  high¬ 
er  milk  production,  as  well  as  to 
|  the  fact  that  it  is  more  readily 
recognized  than  it  was  several  years 
ago.  Many  things  about  ketosis  are 
still  unknown,  but  it  is  well  briefly 
to  review  the  existing  information 
before  discussing  some  of  our  more 
recent  work. 

Ketosis  occurs  10  days  to  six  weeks 
after  calving  and  usually  in  higher 
producing  cows:  Most  of  the  cases 
occur  between  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber  to  April,  with  few  cases  in  the 
Summer  when  the  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture.  A  somewhat  similar  disease  in 
sheep  is  called  pregnancy  disease  for 
it  occurs  prior  to  lambing. 

Symptoms  of  Ketosis 

Outward  symptoms  of  ketosis  can 
generally  be  grouped  under  two 
headings:  digestive  and  nervous.  The 
:  digestive  disorders  take  the  form  of 
i  lack  of  appetite,  rumen  inactivity 
and  constipation.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  depraved  appetite.  Usually  the 


Due  to  proper  feeding  practices,  the 
I  high  producing  herd  of  Jerseys 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Fishe, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  has  had  no 
trouble  with  ketosis  or  acetonemia. 
Bevery  Lant  of  Berkshire  assists  with 
the  Fiske  show  herd  and  is  shown 
with  a  prize-winning  five-year  old 
at  the  1952  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

cow  is  dull  and  listless,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  she  may  be  hypersensitive  and 
easily  excited.  A  cow  with  the  latter 
sj’mptoms  is  considered  to  have  the 
nervous  type  of  ketosis.  Of  course, 
together  with  the  above  symptoms  in 
all  cases,  there  is  decreased  milk 
production  and  loss  of  weight. 

Analysis  of  the  blood  of  cows  with 
ketosis  reveals  two  major  changes 
from  the  normal.  One  is  a  decrease  in 
sugar;  the  other  is  an  increase  in 
blood  ketones.  Normal  blood  sugar 
levels  range  from  about  45  to  60 
milligrams  (mg.)  per  100  milliliters 
(ml.).  In  ketosis  the  blood  sugar 
level  may  be  as  low  as  20  mg.  per 
100  ml.  The  symptoms  follow  the 
blood  sugar  level  more  closely  than 
the  blood  ketone  level.  Normal  blood 
ketone  levels  range  from  three  to 
five  mg.  per  100  ml.  In  ketosis  the 
blood  ketone  level  may  go  as  high 
as  60  or  70  mg.  per  100  ml.  Ketone 
bodies  are  eliminated  in  the  urine, 
milk  and  breath.  A  common  diagnos¬ 
tic  test  for  ketosis  is  the  Ross  urine 
test,  which  tests  for  acetone  in  the 
urine.  This  test  can  be  made  by 
a  veterinarian. 

Few  cows  die  of  ketosis,  but  when 
they  do,  the  most  obvious  symptom 
on  post  mortem  examination  is  a  fat¬ 
ty  liver.  There  also  may  be  some 
degeneration  of  certain  endocrine 
glands,  such  as  the  pituitary  and  the 
adrenal  cortex. 

Treatment  for  Ketosis 

A  search  of  the  literature  on 
ketosis  over  the  past  20  years  un¬ 
covers  articles  in  which  about  two 


SCHULTZ 


dozen  different  substances  have  been 
reported  to  be  beneficial  for  treat¬ 
ment.  However,  most  of  these  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  stan¬ 
dard  treatment  over  the  years  has 
been  the  injection  of  glucose  into 
the  jugular  vein.  This  treatment,  an 
attempt  to  correct  the  low  sugar  level 
of  the  blood,  is  sound  and  reliable. 
The  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  fact 
that  the  injected  sugar  is  used  up 
fairly  rapidly  and,  if  the  cow  has  a 
severe  case  of  ketosis,  she  may  re¬ 
lapse  and  require  several  injections, 
at  considerable  expense. 

Chloral  hydrate,  a  drug  with  a 
sedative-like  action,  has  been  used 
with  some  success  for  many  years  for 
treatment  of  ketosis.  It  was  originally 
used  to  quiet  nervous  cases,  but  it 
also  appears  to  have  some  value  for 
the  digestive  disorder  cases. 

Some  have  used  cortisone  for  the 
treatment  of  ketosis  and  report 
marked  success.  It  is  injected  intra¬ 
muscularly  and  apparently  exerts  its 
effect  through  its  ability  to  stimulate 
formation  of  sugar  from  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  body.  At  the  present 
time  its  extensive  use  in  the  field 
is  limited  because  of  high  cost,  but 
substantial  price  reductions  compar¬ 
atively  soon  are  probable. 

Because  the  quantity  of  acids  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  rumen  of  cows  with  ke¬ 
tosis  was  found  to  be  low  and  because 
propionic  acid  seemed  to  be  rather 
specific  for  increasing  the  sugar  level 
of  the  blood,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
try  a  salt  of  propionic  acid  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  acid  itself  was  ruled  out 
for  treatment  because  of  possible 
acidosis  and  difficulty  in  handling 
the  liquid  acid. 

Results  with  Propionates 

We  have  information,  including 
blood  data,  on  25  cows  treated  with 
propionates.  All  responded  well  with 
the  exception  of  one  cow  that  had  a 
bad  uterine  infection.  Three  of  them 
showed  relapses  and  were  treated  a 
second  time.  All  of  these  cows  were 
“off  feed”  and  down  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  treatment  was  star¬ 
ted.  Blood  sugar  was  low  and  blood 
ketones  were  high.  The  most  marked 
response  was  in  the  return  of  blood 
sugar  levels  to  normal.  Response  in 
milk  production  followed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  blood  sugar  rather  closely. 
Appetites  usually  improved  in  from 
one  to  two  days.  Blood  ketones  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  more  gradually,  but 
most  of  the  cows  were  down  to  nor¬ 
mal  levels  in  10  days. 

In  a  few  cases  the  ketones  re¬ 
mained  slightly  above  normal,  even 
though  the  cows  appeared  normal  in 
all  other  respects.  All  of  the  cows 
were  on  winter  rations,  except  one: 
she  responded  to  treatment  while  cn 
pasture.  Although  in  her  case  the 
blood  sugar  response  was  rather 
slow,  she  was  considered  normal 
after  10  days  of  treatment. 

The  propionates  were  given  orally 
in  two  administrations  daily.  In  mild 
cases  it  appeared  that  one-quarter 
pound  daily  was  sufficient.  This  is 
probably  about  the  maximum  that 
cows  will  take  in  the  grain  because 
the  stuff  is  not  very  palatable.  One- 
eighth  pound  daily  is  apparently  not 
enough  because  one  cow  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  ketones  following  re' 
duced  dosage.  In  more  severe  cases 
a  half  pound  daily  was  more  effec¬ 
tive.  When  this  larger  amount  was 
given,  and  when  the  cow  was  not 
eating  grain,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  it  by  capsule  or  drench. 

The  sodium  salt  is  very  soluble  and 
one-quarter  pound  will  dissolve  eas¬ 
ily  in  a  pint  of  warm  water.  The  cal¬ 
cium  salt  is  somewhat  less  soluble 
than  the  sodium  salt  of  propionic 
acid. 
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STARLINE  sTalTs 


ARE  FACTORY  ASSEMBLED  TO  SAVE  YOU 
INSTALLATION  TIME 


Sell  Oiling  Stanchion 
Swivel  protects  from  rust, 
dirt  and  wear.  Outlasts 
chain.  A  Starline  Exclusive. 


Starline  Rust  Shield  dou¬ 
bles  life  of  stalls.  Only- 
positive  protection  against 
both  electrolysis  and  rust. 
A  Starline  Exclusive. 


Full  Weight  welded  pipe. 
20  to  40%  thicker  than  tub- 
in9  —  20  to  40%  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  rust.  A  Starline 
Exclusive. 


f R  of  T-  F°.r  ?.ew  or  oId  barns  write 
for  Starhne  s  Proved  Plan  Book.  Full 
ot  time-saving,  money-saving  ideas. 
Write  Dept.  758. 


STARLINE.  SNC 

HALYARD.  ILLINOIS 
Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1883 


NEW  ELECTRIC  DE-ICER  = 


Automatically  keeps  15-inch  hoi* 
in  ice  to  50°  below  zero.  Ther¬ 
mostat  control,  600  watts,  aye r- 
age  cost  only  2  cents  a  day. 

Buy  only  one  Rhinehart  de-icer 
in  your  lifetime  —  all  parts  are 
replaceable  lor  easy  servicing. 
SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE — Only  $14.95 
RHINEHART  CO  .  1155  POLK  ST.  FORT  WAYNE.  1ND. 


RAT  and  MICE  M  EAL  —  Contains  WARFARIN  — 
5  lbs.  $5.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
ABBOT  PEST  CONTROL  COMPANY 
EST.  1934,  BOX  4,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


CHINCHILLAS 


alpine  CHINCHILLA  FARM  Offers  Registered, 
Graded  Chinchillas  Raised  on  Our  Own  Farm. 
J-  STEINER,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
mfpazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  S 1 .00. 
dairy  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


BEAUTIFUL  SAANEN  BUCK  ABOUT  4  YEARS 
G'-D  $65.00.  SEVEN  LAKES  FARM, 

Hanover  Road,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-2678 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RAISING.  48  page  illustrated  booklet.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
o»  AR  &  CBA  BLDG..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Flem.  Giants.  6  wks.  abt.  2  lbs.  ea.  $2.  2  mos.  $5.50  pr. 
aht.  4  lbs.  ea.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


EM 

R. 

N. 


-  HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILT  SALE  - 

„  SATURDAY  MARCH  7,  1953 

HIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
Consignment  Shown  and  Judged  10:00  A  M. 
SALE  1:30  P.  M.  For  Catalog  write  — 

M.  WARNOCK,  HILTON,  N.  Y.  Sale  Manager 
'■  State  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Co-op.,  Inc. 


—-REG.  BOARS,  GILTS  AND  FEEDER  PIGS - 

Eor  Sale.  ALL  BREEDS.  For  catalog  write  — 
....  RALPH  BLIEK.  Secretary 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 
w-  E.  REASONER  *.  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
LHAS  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
BRED  GILTS,  BACON  TYPE. 


U/Arxr-  .  UILID,  DMUUIY  I  T  r  EL. 

WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


Mop'ehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
ii \  ice  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Wick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  '  : 


News  from  New  Jersey 


Hunterdon  sheep  growers  hope,  to 
improve  the  market  for  heavy  lambs 
during  the  Summer  and  Fall  by 
working  closely  with  the  Flemington 
Auction.  The  county’s  200  growers 
were  represented  at  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  of  a  committee  with  the 
Auction  Master,  Clayton  Stains,  and 
made  plans  to  hold  special  lamb 
auctions  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months.  The  cooperation  of  the 
State  Sheep  Assn,  will  be  sought  to 
bring  enough  lambs  together  at  one 
sale  to  attract  buyers.  Consideration 
was  given  to  selling  of  lambs  by 
grade.  The  lamb  committee  estimates 
that  there  are  between  2,500  and 
3,000  ewes  in  Hunterdon  County 
alone  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
neighboring  counties  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  State,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  good  lamb  market  can  be  devel¬ 
oped.  This  committee  will  report  at 
the  county  sheep  meeting  at  the 
Flemington  Auction  on  March  20. 


The  net  income  per  bird  in  1953 
is  estimated  at  $1.51  by  a  panel  of 
poultrymen,  feedmen  and  hatchery- 
men  which  made  up  a  budget  for  a 
2,500  bird  family-size  poultry  farm 
at  the  annual  Hunterdon  Poultry 
Outlook  Conference,  sponsored  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  Hunterdon  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  County  Poultry  Assn, 
at  the  Flemington  Auction  last  month. 
The  panel  was  led  by  Dr.  Frank 
Beck,  Extension  Economist.  The  egg 
price  used  in  arriving  at  the  figures 
was  52  con  s  a  dozen.  Last  year’s 


average  at  the  Flemington  Auction 
for  all  grades  of  white  eggs  delivered 
was  51.4  cents.  The  feed  price  figure 
used  as  $95  a  ton;  last  year’s  actual 
price  was  $97.00.  Included  in  the 
expense  figure  was  $950  for  interest 
on  capital.  The  production  figure 
used  was  $95  a  ton;  last  year’s  actual 
basis  of  the  2,500  birds  housed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  laying  year. 


During  this  Winter  Hunterdon 
County  has  tested  or  is  in  the  process 
of  testing  six  townships  for  Brucel¬ 
losis,  which  brings  the  total  for  the 
county  to  eleven  with  three  left  yet 
to  do.  The  testing  program  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  in  each  case 
from  three  quarters  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  herds  in  the  townships  is  go¬ 
ing  along  with  the  initial  test.  The 
blood  sampling  is  being  done  by 
local  practitioners  and  the  testing 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


A  Middlesex  County  Poultry  Judg¬ 
ing  Team  represented  the  Garden 
State  at  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  and 
captured  a  loving  cup  for  champion 
poultry  judges  of  the  Northeast.  The 
team’s  score  of  2,528  of  a  possible 
3,000  points  put  them  ahead  of  teams 
from  10  competing  States.  Clarence 
Hullfish  and  Bruce  Wellnitz  of 
Plainsboro,  Peter  Honig  of  East 
Brunswick  and  Robert  Hering  of 
Spotswood  were  the  members  of  the 
team. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  February  6,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  arid  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Offce  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Cattle  —  Demand  good  for  steers 
and  heifers;  market  firm.  Choice 
900-1,100  lb.  steers  $24.25;  yearlings 
averaging  850  lbs.  $24;  Good  to 
Choice  740  lb.  steers  and  heifers 
$23.25;  Good  to  Choice  900  lb.  aver¬ 
age  steers  $22.50;  Medium  950  and 
1,120  lb.  steers  $20;  plain  900  lb. 
steers  $18.  Dairy  type  slaughter  cows 
—  demand  active,  market  steady  to 
50  cents  higher;  bulls  and  heifers 
steady.  Medium  to  Good  fat  cows 
and  heavy  Cutters  $13-14;  few 
$14.50;  light  Cutters  and  heavy  Can- 
ners  $12-13;  light  Canners  $10-11.50; 
Fat  \  ellow  Cows  $12-13.  Good  dairy 
type  slaughter  heifers  $16-17;  Medi¬ 
um  $14-15.50;  Common  $12-13; 
Heavy  sausage  bulls  $18-18.50; 
Medium  $16-17.50  Common  $14-16. 

Calves  —  Demand  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Choice  $38-39;  Good  $36- 
38;  Medium  $30-35;  Heavy  Bobs  $22- 
28;  Boners  and  Light  Bobs  $15-21. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
firm.  Bulk  of  Good  to  Choice  180-230 
lb.  N.Y.S.  hogs  $19.25-19,75;  240-260 
lbs.  $18-19;  270-320  lbs.  $17-18;  325- 
400  lbs.  $15.50-16.50;  sows  weighing 
300-500  lbs.  $14.50-15.50;  light  pack¬ 
ers  $15.50-16;  boars  $11-13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Market  steady, 
demand  good.  Choice  to  Prime  N.Y.S. 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  $23;  Good  to 
Choice  $21.50-22;  old  sheep,  Good, 
$8.00-10;  Common  and  Culls  $4.00- 
6.00;  old  bucks  $6.00-7.00. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  February 
6,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  held 
generally  ahead.  Demand  was  fairly 
active,  and  supplies  decreased  con¬ 
siderably.  Price  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  grade 
$16-18;  medium  $14-15.90;  common 
$13-14.  Slaughter  cows — Good  grade 
$15.30-16.60;  medium  $14.50-15.50; 
Cutters  $13.20-14.60;  Heavy  Canners 
$12-13.50;  Light  Canners  $11-12; 
Shelly  Canners  $11  and  down. 

The  calf  market  was  about  steady, 
with  demand  fairly  active;  supplies 
decreased  slightly.  Prices  per  head: 
Extra  large  choice  veals  $95-105; 
Choice  veals  $80-92;  Good  $65-80; 
Medium  $55-65;  Common  and  Culls 


$30-55;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $21-38; 
Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $15-23.50;  Bobs, 
under  60  lbs.,  $3.00-15. 

The  hog  market  was  •  generally 
steady  to  slightly  weaker.  Demand 
was  moderate,  and  supplies  de¬ 
creased  considerably.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $17.30-19.50; 
Heavy  weights  $14-15.60;;  Medium 
and  Light  Sows  $13.10-14.25;  Heavy 
Sows  $11.40-14;  Heavy  Boars  $7.00- 
10.  Small  pigs  $7.00-13.50  each. 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Blossoms  in  Horticulture— 

A  Visit  to  Europe 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 

•  Ten  Steps  to  a  Fruitful 

Orchard 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

•  Pioneers  Never  Die 

By  Jared  van  Wagenen 

•  Hormone  Sprays  to  Thin 

the  Fruit 
By  L.  J.  Edgerton 

•  Look  to  the  Orchard’s  Soil! 
By  Arthur  C.  Bobb 

•  What’s  New  in  Spraying? 

By  A.  E.  Mitchell 

o  Three  New  Apple  Varieties 
By  Freeman  S.  Howlett 
©  1952  Apple  Orchard  Lessons 
By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  New  Grapes  for  Northeast 

Vineyards 

By  Richard  Wellington 

•  Growing  Black  Raspberries 
By  George  L.  Slate 

•  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 
By  Harold  P.  Gaston 

•  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1953 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

9  Killing  Weeds  With  Chemi¬ 
cals 

By  P.  W.  Zimmerman 
e  There’s  a  New  Corn  Belt 
By  Earle  W.  Gage 

•  Erie — A  New  Spring  Barley 
By  Neal  F.  Jensen 

•  Proper  Feeding  Makes  More 

Milk 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Uniform  Quality  for  Farm 

Feeds 

By  R.  M.  Bethke 

•  Shelters  for  the  Birds  on 

Range 

By  Frank  G.  Wollney 

•  We  Grow  Pekin  Ducks 
*  By  Thomas  Foster 

•  Carnations  for  Beauty 
By  Fred  W.  Green 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  HORTICULT¬ 
URAL  ISSUE  of  March  7,  1953. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 

CATTLE 


cfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  LIS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

Plan  for  your  pasture  require¬ 
ments  now.  Heifers,  Cows,  Bulls 
at  prices  that  will  make  profits. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  7111 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


GROUP  OF  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 
HERBERT  SWARTZ 

CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  3912 


- REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS - 

T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
LE  VAN  BROS.  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


-  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

Cows  with  Calves.  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE:  REGISTERED  ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS  BULL,  three  years,  two  months  old. 
Price  $500  or  will  consider  an  exchange. 

F.  P.  MEIGS 

R.  F.  D.  2,  STOCKTON,  N.  J.  Lambertville  999-J-2 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  3  YEARS  OLD 
Emery  Potter,  R.  D.  4,  Pe.,n  Yann,  N.  Y.  Phone  505M 


D  AIR  V  CATTLE 


Send  for  FREE  Information  —  yours  on 


request — data-packed  28-page  “Liquid  Gold” 
booklet  about  Guernseys  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk — also  National  Guernsey 
Directory.  Buy  Guernseys  now!, 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

341  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Dams  have  305  day  A.  R.  records 
14,728  —  668  to  17,736  —  704. 
Also  Younger  Calves,  Both  Sex. 
Reasonable. 

Forge  Hill  farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

HEIFER  and  BULL  CALVES  from  TESTED  DAMS. 
Also  two  service  age  bulls.  Herd  accredited.  Reason¬ 
able.  K.  L.  BUTLER,  R.D.  5,  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Grcenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns,  2  bull  calves.  Neralcam  Sir 
Robert  grandsire.  J.  Kearney,  Pomfret  Center,  Conn. 


RAMS 


FOR  SALE  •  CHOICE  WESTERN  EWES 

Bred  to  purebred  Suffolk  Rams  due  to  lamb  in 
February- March.  Also  top  yearling  ewes  especially 
selected  for  replacements  from  1952  lamb  crop,  bred 
to  lamb  late  Spring.  Ewes  with  lambs  at  foot, 
large  number  of  twins. 

HAROLD  MADSEN,  C  L  AVERACK,  NEW  YORK 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Beautiful  Ram  Lambs,  developing  good  depth,  thick 
and  compact.  The  sire  was  grand  champion  lamb  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Price  $50  each,  reser¬ 
vations  accepted  now  for  delivery  after  weaning  time. 
ERNEST  I.  HATFIELD 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  EWES  AND  RAMS 
Top  Ewes  from  Walker  and  Lundt  Flocks. 

LEO  R.  LA  RUE,  Route  2,  BATH,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIES  •  PEDIGREED  and  REGISTERED 

3  4- months  old  Golden  Honeys,  females,  $25  each. 
I  litter  of  Baby  Golden  Honeys,  from  $10  up.  I  litter 
of  White  Collies.  Ship  anywhere.  Please  enclose 
a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 

RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


PUPPIES  WANTED 


STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  NEW  YORK  58,  N.Y. 


NICE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  FEMALES.  I  Spayed 
Black  &  White  strain  brown  markings,  old  enough  to 
drive  cows.  Robert  Campbell,  Rt.  I,  Athens  Pa 


-  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD _ 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD.  FROM  SHOW  DOGS. 
MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  R.  2,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 


iioxors  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


-  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  - 

BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALLiNAN,  R.F.D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  A.  K.  C.  REG. 
Litter  championship  bloodlines,  beautifully  marked. 
L.  Royal  Stone,  R.  I,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Kennel  Rose,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED.  COLLIES 
MARION  HARMON, 


8  MONTHS  SABLES 
POWNAL,  MAINE 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


GREAT  DANES  GROWN.  Will  exchange  for  heavy 
pullets.  Farmholm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Phone  3897 


February  21,  1953 
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Save  SAFELY TJtail 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

SfarJ  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
Well  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 


We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $61,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $, _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Seed  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name  - 


Address 


Town . 


,  State. 
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Welcome  to  Our  Spring  and  Easter  (April  5)  Preview! 


EAR  NOISES? 

>'A  -  v 


If  you  suffer  from  those 
miserable  ear  noises  and  are 
Hard-of-Hearing  due  to  catarrh 
of  the  head,  write  us  NOW  for 
proof  of  the  wonderful,  pallia¬ 
tive  relief  many  people  have 
reported  after  using  our  simple 
home  treatment.  NOTHING 
TO  WEAR.  Many  past  70  re¬ 
ported  such  relief  in  hearing 
and  ear  noises.  SEND  NOW 
FOR  PROOF  AND  30  DAYS 
TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  3RN-4  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

YouTt  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  apd  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine  —  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  ift  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


LINED 
FROM  HEEL 


Enjoy  YOUR  OWN  lifetime 

ausmss  | 

Even  If  Now  Employed  1 


?time  | 

BBSS  I 

I  wrj 


Here’s  a  real  money-making  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Just  take  orders  for  exclusive  top 
value  shoe  line  chosen  by  millions. 
Sure  fire  repeaters.  All  sport,  dress 
and  work  shoes.  America's  only 
cushioned  Paratroop  Boot.  Shoes 
for.  Big,  BIG  value!  Magic 
No  investment  or  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  Quick  cash  commis¬ 
sions  up  to  $4.00  pair.  Giant 
B  o’n  u  s.  Samples  to  Producers. 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  outfit 
without  obligation. 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
734  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTON  20,  MASS. 


binoculars"^ 

-  Made  ittGermany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
edntar  foeusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  R.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RBN-54 
331  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  J 


2895  —  For  Half-Sizers,  this  Grace¬ 
ful  Dress,  Proportioned  especially  for 
the  shorter,  fuller  figures,  this  soft 
dress  with  cape  sleeves  blends  sim- 
jplicity  in  line  with  soft  shoulder 
pleats  and  six-gored  skirt.  If  regular 
pattern  sizes  seem  too  long-waisted 
for  you,  or  if  you  require  a  little 
more  width  at  the  waist,  bust  and 
hips  —  this  pattern  will  be  your 
favorite  Spring-into-Summer  fash¬ 
ion..  Sizes  141/2,  16 1/2,  18 1/2,  20 1/2, 
221/2,  241/2.  Size  16%:  3-%  yds.  39-in. 
(Three-quarter  sleeves  are  included 
in  pattern.)  25  cents. 

2644  —  Bell-Flared  Princess  Sil¬ 
houette.  Top  fashion  news  wherever 
it  goes  —  but  so  simple  to  sew!  One 
j  reason:  the  Byron  collar,  cut-in-one 
with  the  dress  front.  Lines  are  ideal 
for  favorite  crisp  fabrics  or  woolens. 
Sleeve  choice  included.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-40.  Size  16:  short  sleeves,  colared 
version,  4%  yds.  39-in.  or  3 Vi  yds. 
54-in.  fabric.  25  cents. 

2899  —  Two  Piece  Bolero  Suit  with 
Blouse!  Important  for  Easter  and 
Spring  with  bolero-length  jacket. 
Ideal  basic  also  for  later.  Blouse  has 
new  mandarin  collar.  Make  the 
jacket  now  with  shawl  collar  version 
in  wool  or  faille;  later  use  short- 
sleeved  jacket  with  short  sleeves  in 
your  sun-season  fabric.  Sizes  12-20; 
36-42.  Size  18:  Bolero  with  three- 
quarter  cuffed  sleeves  and  skirt  take 


3  yds.  54  in.  fabric.  Blouse,  1%  yds. 
35  or  39  in.  25  cents. 

435  —  This  Stole  Steals  the  Show! 

All  ages  this  year  look  to  the  stole 
for  smart  wear.  Handsome,  utterly 
simple  to  crochet,  this  one  has  alter¬ 
nation  bands  of  soft  wool  and  vel¬ 
vety  chenille!  As  shown  above,  done 
in  black,  it  produces  most  unusual 
effect.  Fine  too  in  navy,  brown,  dark 
green,  wine;  in  pastels  or  bright 
colors,  or  in  white  for  evening  dress- 
up.  High  fashion  over  dresses  or 
suits.  20  cents. 

546  —  Multicolor  Gay  Pandas  a 
Favorite.  Designs  in  bright  red  and 
black;  children  love  them  on  bibs, 
pajamas,  play  clothes,  jumper  blous¬ 
es,  etc.  These  transfers  need  no  em¬ 
broidery;  washable  colors  iron  right 
onto  material!  Pandas  fun  too  on 
small  tablecloths,  bedspreads,  cur¬ 
tains  for  the  small  folks’  rooms.  Four 
motifs  of  3V2  by  4-in.;  two  of  5-in; 
four  of  2%  -in.  10  hearts  and  butter¬ 
fly  motifs  of  1-in.  each;  and  two 
heart  borders  6x/2-in.  long.  20  cents. 

2397  —  Little  Schoolgirls  Needs 
Lots  of  Change.  Here  is  a  contrasting 
collared  sweet  thing  for  the  youngest 
style-conscious  lady  of  your  house¬ 
hold!  Her  choice  of  sleeves  and  neck¬ 
line.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  with 
collared  neckline  and  puffed  sleeves, 
2  yds.  35-in.  with  V4  yd.  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  25  cents. 


239S  —  The  Dirndl  with  the  Deli¬ 
cate  Air  can  be  made  for  small 
daughter  with  sleeve  and  neckline 
choice.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  with 
sweetheart  neckline  and  puffed 
sleeves,  takes  2  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2861  —  Soft  Dressy  Dress  for 
Spring!  Front  shoulder  yoke  with 
gentle  fullness.  Has  double  breasted 
V-buttoned  front  with  two  pleats 
each  side  of  bodice  at  waist,  front 
and  back.  Skirt  front  has  fullness 
falling  from  rounded  hip  yokes  with 
three-gores  in  the  back.  Choice  of 
short  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes 
14-20,  36-48.  Size  18.  with  short 
sleeves  takes  3%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

Also  New  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book.  20  cents. 

Order  Early  for  Easter  and  Spring. 

Please  PRINT  name  and  full 
address  on  order  itself  —  so  many 
times,  the  R.  F.  D.  number  is  only 
on  the  envelope!  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Never  press  a  perspired  washable 
dress  for  “just  one  more  wear.”  The 
heat  from  the  iron  may  react  on  the 
chemicals  to  cause  a  permanent  stain 
or  weaken  the  material.  It  is  safer 
to  suds  out  the  perspiration  before 
pressing,  or  wash  the  garment. 
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Cookies  That  “Take  the  Cake” 


Orange  Cookies  are  a  treat  along 
the  line  of  variety.  With  the  sweet 
and  juicy  Florida  oranges  for  flavor 
in  the  cooky,  and  a  bit  of  rind  and 
nuts  chopped  up  in  addition,  the 
recipe  is  fine  to  use  for*  guests,  for 
bake  sales,  or  for  a  package  to  a 
convalescent.  Orange  slices  on  top 
are  optional,  for  a  pretty  look  in 
serving. 

Orange  Cookies 

Use  %  cup  shortening;  1  cup 
sugar;  2  eggs;  1  tablespoon  grated 
Florida  orange  rind;  2 V2  cups  sifted 
cake  flour;  V2  teaspoon  salt;  1/2  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda;  V2  cup  Florida 
orange  juice;  V2  cup  chopped  nuts. 

Cream  together  shortening,  sugar, 
eggs  and  orange  rind.  Sift  together 
flour,  salt  and  baking  soda.  Add  flour 
mixture  alternately  with  orange 
juice;  mix  in  nuts.  Drop  by  level 
tablespoonfuls  onto  cookie  sheets. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (400 
degrees  F.)  for  10  minutes.  Yield: 
six  dozen  cookies. 

School  Box  Cookies 

Now  let’s  turn  to  School  Box 
Cookies  for  the  youngsters,  and  the 


oldtime  Soft  Ginger  Cookies,  a 
favorite  for  young  and  old. 

Use  3  cups  flour;  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  114  cups 
sugar;  1  cup  shortening;  3  eggs;  1 
teaspoon  vanilla  flavoring. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Add 
shortening,  mixing  in  with  a  fork. 
Add  unbeaten  eggs  and  flavoring. 
Mix  well.  Roll  out  very  thin  on 
floured  board  and  cut  with  floured 
cookie  cutters.  Decorate  tops  with 
raisins  or  colored  candies  if  desired. 
Bake  on  greased  baking  sheet  in 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.)  for 
8  minutes.  Makes  6  dozen. 

Oldtime  Soft  Ginger  Cookies 

Use  V2  cup  boiling  water;  1  cup 
vegetable  shortening;  2  cups  molas¬ 
ses;  4  cups  sifted  flour;  2  teaspoons 
soda;  %  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  ginger. 

Beat  water,  shortening  and  molas¬ 
ses  together  with  rotary  beater.  Add 
sifted  dry  ingredients  and  mix  well. 
This  batter  is  very  soft.  Drop  from 
teaspoon  far  apart  on  greased  cookie 
sheet.  Bake  in  hot  oven  8  minutes. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


How  Do  You  Account  for  That! 

Each  week’s  end  we  check  the  cash,  count  the  bills  for  grain  and  mash, 
Add  the  money  got  from  eggs,  hang  up  roasters  by  the  legs, 

Dressed  for  market.  When  it’s  done,  one  way  shows  that  we  have  gone 
Twenty  dollars  in  the  hole  ( that  way  we’ll  be  on  the  dole); 

Other  figures  show  we  made  two  more  dollars  than  we  paid! 

Pennsylvania  —  May  Maurer 


Along  Our  Country  Roads 

Roads,  lanes  and  country  streets 
have  a  wealth  of  colorful  names.  For 
instance,  how  would  you  like  to  live 
on  Rockinchair  Road?  Or  Teakettle 
Spout  Road?  Cosy,  both  of  them.  Not 
so  cosy  is  Skunks  Misery  Road.  Yet 
these  are  the  real  names  of  “streets” 
in  towns  of  our  Northeast,  taken 
from  names  and  addresses  on  in¬ 
coming  letters  at  the  New  York  State 
Experimental  Station. 

Every  such  name  has  a  story  back 
of  it,  and  each  no  doubt  could  be 
traced  through  records  or  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  old  inhabitants,  for  they  were 
begotten  likely  long  ago  and  have 
stayed  as  part  of  the  folklore  of  the 
various  localities. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  some  more 
of  these  delightful  names  from  my 
collection?  There  are  these: 

Labor  -  In  -  Vain  Road,  Ipswich, 

Mass. 

Half  Day  Road,  Deerfield,  Conn. 

Peaceable  Street,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Five  Days  Lane,  Webster,  Mass. 

Hungry  Hollow  Road,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Butter  Lane,  Bridgehampton,  Mass. 

King  of  Prussia  Road,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Toilsome  Road,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Fingerboard  Road,  Ft.  Wadsworth, 
Conn. 

P~e-emption  Road,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
February  21,  1953 


No  halfway  measures  in  New 
England,  you’ll  notice!  The  roads 
there  show  either  goodly  rest  or  hard 
work:  Half-Day  Road  could  be  one 
or  the  other. 

Evelyn  Weeks  Taylor 


Uses  for  Baking  Soda 

Now  that  you  no  doubt  have  some 
new  Christmas  gift  jewerly,  you  may 
want  to  know  the  knack  for  keeping 
it  clean. 

Gold  is  easy  to  keep  clean.  It  does 
not  tarnish — only  soils  a  little  with 
handling.  Wash  it  with  a  solution  of 
pure  mild  baking  soda  (two  table¬ 
spoons  to  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water),  and  dry  well.  Remember  to 
take  it  easy  on  gold  plated  jewelry; 
too  much  pressure  and  rubbing  can 
remove  the  finish  in  time. 

Silver  can  be  cleaned  exactly  the 
same  as  gold  jewelry.  If  there  is 
tarnish,  apply  a  smooth  baking  soda 
paste  and  rub  well,  then  rinse  and 
dry.  But  if  the  silver  has  an  “oxi¬ 
dized”  portion  (an  area  which  is  a 
darker  color  as  part  of  the  design) 
steer  clear  of  this.  If  the  oxidized 
part  gets  really  soiled,  a  little  dry 
baking  soda  rubbed  on  it  will  quick¬ 
ly  remove  any  spots  and  stains;  any 
wet  cleaning  can  remove  the  oxi¬ 
dation. 


a)TRU£  EXPERIENCE  OF  ALVIN  KINOVER  OF  THE  BRONX,  N.Y. 


HOT  ROD  RACING  WITH  TOP 
MONEY  FOR  THE  WINNER'S 
PURSE-AND  I  COULD  NT  ENJOY 
IT  BECAUSE  THERE  WAS  A 
GIRL  IN  THE  RACE.... 


SLOW-POKE,  EH?^ 
SEE  IF  YOU  CAN  SAY 
THAT  AGAIN  AT  THE 
END  OF  THIS  RACE/ 


THE  GIRL  COULD  DRIVE/  IT  WAS 
ALL  I  COULD  DO  TO  KEEP  ON 
HER  TAIL  BUMPER.  THEN  SHE 
HIT  AN  OIL  SLICK/ 


O 

^  tfOP- 
■fO  A 


SHE  WAS  PINNED  TIGHT?  I 
GRABBED  MY  FLASHLIGHT.' 
WITH  THE  TRACK  LIGHTS  DIM¬ 
MED  BY  DUST,  THOSE  DEVIL 
DRIVERS  HAD  TO  BE  SIGNALED 
FAST  TO  PREVENT  A  PILE-UP/ 

GOSH, THESE  BATTERIES^ 

HAVE  BEEN  USED 
A  LOT,  JUST  HOPE 
THEY  LAST  / 


SA^AL-BET 
YOU  NEVER 
THOUGHT 
THAT  RACE 
WITH  ESTHER 
WOULD  END 
LIKE  THIS./ 


\r 


HARPLY-BUT  IT  WAS 
|  THE  LUCKIEST  NIGHT 
,  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WE 
WERE  LUCKY  THAT 
FLASHLIGHT  HAD 
I'EVEREADy' BATTERIES? 
THEY  REALLY  HAVE 
'NINE  LIVES'/ 
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AND  I  TAKE  BACK 
WHAT  I  SAID  ABOUT 
SLOW- POKES. THIS  BOYS 
A  FAST  WORKER? 


B/B&CV 


// 


with 


"  ' The,  BatM 

StNB  UV& 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


// 


NEREADY  & 


Eveready ",  "Nine  Lives”  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  trade-marks 
of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


FOR  RADIOS 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
ithis  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
'suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
Ibladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  9 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


fev  iruii 

0  r  ON  MY 
CLOTHES 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  takes  out  iron  rust  and 
other  foreign  matter 
leaves  water  sparkling  clear 
Learn  how  little  it  costs 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


r 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


your. 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily  Uct.  table  -  Electric  i  1 I 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER  -  capacity  14  dozen  delicious,  YtmUlllV 
greaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you’re  in  business 
selling  daily  to  cafe9.  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops, 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TO  DA  Y  —  for.FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan!  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself J 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7, Minn. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Non  by  Mall.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bo- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25«  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


A  PLEASANT  WAY  TO... 


BALANCE  YOUR  BUDGET 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Dress  Fabrics — Dresses — Hosiery 
— Lingerie  in  Last  Minute  Styles 
&  Distinctive  Patterns.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values.  Good  Profits  — >  Write 
Now.  MITCHELL  &  CHURCH 
Co.,  Dept.  91,  Binghamton,  N. 
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Takes  Top  Cooking  Honors 
at  Sussex  County  Fair 


Thos  e  prize  ribbons  that  Mrs.  Alice 
L.  Roy  of  Newton,  New  Jersey,  is 
holding  are  proof  that  she’s  an  ex¬ 
pert  cook.  For  twenty  years  now 
Mrs.  Roy  has  been  taking  top 
honors  in  cooking  contests.  And 
this  past  year  she  added  more  rib¬ 
bons  to  her  big  collection  .  .  .  she 
took  a  first  prize  and  two  seconds 
at  the  Sussex  County  Fair! 

Busy  homemaker  Mrs.  Roy 
agrees  with  the  many  expert  cooks 
who  praise  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “I  like  its  extra  con¬ 


venience,”  she  says.  “And  I  can  al¬ 
ways  depend  on  it  for  good  results!” 

5000  prize-winning  cooks  have 
been  asked  about  the  yeast  they 
use— and  97%  depend  on  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  They 
like  the  way  it  stays  fresh  for 
months,  keeps  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
They  say  it’s  so  much  more  con¬ 
venient  than  old-style  cake  yeast. 
Now  when  you  bake  at  home,  it’s 
easy  to  use  yeast.  Just  look  for  the 
label  and  be  sure  you  get  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


IIASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/45 

v  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  at 
low  prices.  KLASTOCK  — 

NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and 
Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unex¬ 
celled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Light¬ 
weight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  fOT 
FREE  folder. 

EUSTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  563,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctor  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


ANOTHER  SENSATIONAL 

GIFT  OFFER  for  YOU 

■  H  PIECE  STAINLESS  STEEL 

■  V  WATERLESS  COOKWARE  SET 


and  form  1  CLUB  of  only.JO  MEMBERS 


•  makes  10  cooking 
combinations 

•  Will  take  care  of 
*5%  of  yowr 
cooking  needs 

•  Extra  heavy  1S-S 
stainless  steel 

•  Easy  grip#  heat 
resistant  handles 


+  Means  savings  in 
food  bills 

•  Cooks  foods  in 
their  own  |uices 

+  Bright  finish  wears 
indefinitely 

#  Set  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  cook 
book 


COMPARE  THIS 

WITH  THE  USUAL  $25  VALUE 


OFFERED  BY  OTHER  CLUBS 


You  can  have  this  sol  withouf  spending  a  penny.  Start  your  Gracious  living  club  today. 
Get  10  members  to  pay  $1.00  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Each  member  gets  $10-00  in 
merchandise  plus  a  FREE  premium.  You  get  the  stainless  steel  cookware  set  shown 
above  or  equoily  attractive  rewards.  It's  easy,  it's  fun,  it's  profitable.  Send  for  your 
catalog  and  complete  information  today. 

If  you  prefer  you  con  have  a  men's  or  ladies'  17  jewel  8enrus  watch  and  jewelry  set; 
a  32  piece  Cannon  towel  ensemble;  Or  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  items  from  the 
Big  New  Gracious  living  Catalog. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


Gracious  Living  Inc. 

172  Mill  St.,  LONSDALE,  R.  L 

Gentlemen; 

I'm  interested.  Send  me  information  on 
I  can  get  the  Stainless  Steel  Cookware 


how 


Set. 


172  MILL  ST.  •  LONSDALE,  R.  I. 


PLEASE  PRINT  J 


STATE. 


RETAIL 

VALUE 


$59*50 


Four  Fine  Edgings  to  Crochet 


Crocheted  edgings  and  corners,  as 
lovely  as  these  pictured  here,  scarce¬ 
ly  need  another  word  of  description. 
As  you  see,  they  can  be  done  in 
single  color,  or  variegated  shades. 
We  feel  sure  you  will  enjoy  doing 
them  for  yourself,  your  friends,  or 
for  sales  for  your  church  or  com¬ 
munity  groups. 

If  you  would  like  an  illustrated 


leaflet  of  clear  directions  for  all  four 
designs  (no  charge  for  leaflet  or 
postage),  just  mail  us  a  postcard 
with  this  on  the  address  side: 
Quartet  of  Edgings,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Then  on  reverse  side,  write 
your  own  full  name  and  address. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand!  Persis  Smith 


Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


Probably  more  people  worry  about 
the  digestive  tract  than  about  any 
other  part  of  the  anatomy.  The  be¬ 
lief  that  something  awful  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  “regularity”  is  interrupted  for 
two  or  three  days  has  recently  been 
scoffed  at  by  stomach  specialists. 
Still  the  old  idea  persists  and,  as  a 
result,  worriers  resort  to  drugs. 
Cathartics  taken  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  without  the  doctor’s  super¬ 
vision,  all  too  often  cause  chronic 
colitis. 

What  is  colitis?  The  ending,  “itis”, 
gives  the  clue,  for  generally  that  in¬ 
dicates  inflammation.  Colitis  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  colon,  the  lower 
section  of  the  large  intestine. 

When  the  colon  is  overstimulated 
(as  it  is  when  cathartics,  enemas  ox- 
colon  irrigations  are  overindulged 
in),  it  becomes  irritated  and  in¬ 
flamed.  That  is,  colitis  develops.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  condition  may  de¬ 
velop  from  wrong  diet.  Many  people 
think  that  “laxative  foods”  always 
mean  an  abundance  of  roughage. 

Such  foods  may  actually  aggravate 
or  bring  on  colitis.  They  may  distend 
the  colon,  or  tear  its  delicate  mem¬ 
branes,  breaking  down  the  colon’s 
resistance  and  allowing  the  invasion 
of  injurious  bacteria.  Then  the  torn 
tissues  swell;  pockets  of  gas  foi-m; 
intestinal  distress  may  become  well 
nigh  unbearable.  And  chronic  con¬ 
stipation  may  develop,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  the  internal  infection  or 
because  the  bowels  have  learned  to 
depend  upon  unnatural  stimulation. 

Two  types  of  colitis  are  common. 
(Both  are  often  spoken  of  as  nervous 
indigestion  or  dyspepsia).  One  calls 
for  more  bulk  in  the  diet;  the  other 
must  be  treated  hy  a  bland  smooth 
diet.  Only  a  doctor  can  tell  which 
treatment  is  needed  for  a  cure.  If 
chronic  constipation  is  due  to  “lazy 
bowels”  no  cathartics  can  sefely  be 
taken.  Instead  whole-grain  cereals, 
soft-cooked  eggs  and  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  are  required.  Prunes,  stewed 
peaches,  apples  and  oranges  are  fine. 
So  are  dates,  figs,  grapes,  cherries, 
pears  and  pineapples.  Cooked  and 
raw  vegetables  are  helpful.  But 
vegetables  should  be  cooked  only  a 
few  minutes.  Long  periods  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  heat  greatly  reduce  their 


value.  Tea,  coffee  and  alcohol  should 
be  replaced  by  milk. 

Now  that’s  the  diet  for  one  kind 
of  colon  inflammation.  In  many  cases 
of  colitis  no  coai’se  feeds,  seeds,  skins 
or  fiber  must  be  taken.  Nothing 
forming  gas,  such  as  beans,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  onions,  melons,  peppei's 
or  peanuts  should  be  eaten.  Too 
sweet  foods  must  be  avoided.  Drugs 
are  absolutely  taboo  unless  ordex-ed 
by  the  doctor.  Tough  or  smoked 
meats  are  not  allowable.  Nor  any¬ 
thing  which  is  greasy.  No  coai'se 
cereals  and  only  the  juices  of  fi'uits 
are  permitted.  Cooked  vegetables 
should  be  put  through  a  collander  or 
ricer.  Only  cottage  cheese,  of  the 
cheeses,  is  safe.  Salt  and  other  sea¬ 
sonings  are  best  let  alone.  Plenty 
of  water  should  be  drunk  with  either 
the  soft  diet  or  the  more  bulky  one. 

We  won’t  discuss  here  the  more 
serious  fox-ms  of  colitis  (ulcerative 
etc.).  They  are  definite  medical 
problems.  One  thing,  however,  we 
must  not  close  without  saying. 
Colitis  can  often  be  avoided  by  con¬ 
trol  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
Worry,  overwork,  lack  of  sufficient 
rest  pave  the  way  for  it.  So  too  does 
too  much  thought  given  to  these  very 
body  functions.  Fear  as  to  regularity 
should  be  relieved  by  proper  eating. 
In  other  words,  “don’t  become  colon¬ 
conscious”,  doctors  say. 


Take  Time  for  Tags 

Homemade  tags,  to  use  for  label¬ 
ing  all  soi'ts  of  things,  ai'e  time  and 
nerve  savers.  We  use  them  libei-ally 
at  our  house,  since  no  expense  is  in¬ 
volved  in  making  them.  Storm 
windows  (with  a  tag  telling  where 
each  one  fits),  choice  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  a  neighbor’s  basket, 
anything  borrowed  (or  loaned,  if 
you  choose),  and  innumerable  small 
things  may  be  labeled  for  future 
references  and  no  confusion. 

We  save  scraps  of  clean  cardboard, 
white  or  colox-ed,  twine  stx-ings,  and 
odd  bits  of  ribbon  for  the  purpose. 
All  that  is  needed  for  making  the 
tags  are  scissors,  a  paper  punch  for 
making  eyes  for  string  to  go  through 
(a  leather  punch  will  do),  a  darning 
needle  to  draw  string  or  ribbons 
through  the  eye,  and  a  bottle  of 
mucilage,  in  case  you  want  to 
“pretty  up”  a  tag.  A  “boughten”  tag 
may  be  used  for  a  pattern. 

As  gifts,  using  Christmas  cards 
from  the  previous  season,  you  can 
make  an  attractive  packet  of  tags. 
Or  take  the  blank  portions  of  birth¬ 
day  or  wedding  cards,  decorate  with 
flowers  cut  from  still  other  parts  of 
the  cards. 

Try  your  hand  at  tag  making. 

Lillian  A.  Burns 
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New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 


Consumers  would  not  be  so  quick 
to  censure  farmers  for  high  retail 
prices,  and  blame  the  farm  price 
support  program,  if  they  knew  all 
the  facts  about  farm  production  and 
food  distribution. 

This  was  the  conclusion  at  the 
close  of  a  panel  meeting  at  the  38th 
annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  during  Farmers  Week  held 
in  Trenton  during  the  last  week  of 
January.  Speaking  for  farmers,  Stan¬ 
ley  M.  Orr,  Freehold,  and  Harry 
Frome,  Blairstown,  brought  out  the 
pertinent  fact  that  in  some  instances, 
before  farm  price  supports  were  in 
effect,  snap  beans  had  brought  as 
low  as  four  cents  a  pound  and  then 
sold  retail  for  19  cents;  celery  going 
to  market  for  two  and  one-half  cents 
a  bunch  and  selling  retail  for  20 
cents;  farmers  receiving  three  cents 
a  pound  for  potatoes,  with  consumers 
paying  eight  cents.  These  were  just 
a  few  samples.  The  conclusion  was 
that  no  group  of  people  have  had 
their  products  so  poorly  presented  to 
the  consuming  public  as  farmers,  and 
that  a  farm  cooperative  group  should 
be  formed  to  tell  housewives  and 
others  the  true  facts  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  costs. 

Farm  Crop  Production 

New  and  improved  varieties,  com¬ 
bined  with  better  cultural  methods, 
and  marketing  are  proving  helpful 
for  New  Jersey  potato  growers.  The 
constructive  work  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  Director  William  H.  Mar¬ 
tin  and  his  associates  at  the  State 
Station  is  solving  many  of  these 
pressing  problems  for  farmers.  As 


kets.  Steps  suggested  by  Mr.  Van 
Hoven  included:  1 — standardize  packs; 
2 — pack  by  night;  3 — ship  quality  pro¬ 
duce  only;  4 —  pre-cool  and  ship  only 
in  refrigerated  trucks;  and  5 — use 
more  and  better  consumer  unit 
packages. 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
New  Jersey  farmers  is  taking  an 
interest  in  soil  conservation  programs, 
as  applied  to  their  own  farms.  During 
1952  as  many  as  939  of  these  farmers 
became  soil  conservation  cooperators 
which  represented  an  increase  of  114 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Dr. 
Austin  L.  Patrick,  regional  director 
for  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  soil  conservation 
service,  stated  that:  “Farmers  have 
come  to  recognize  that  flood  preven¬ 
tion  is  just  as  important,  perhaps 
more  so,  than  flood  control,  and  they 
are  greatly  interested  in  watershed 
planning  and  treatment  to  save  soil 
water.”  Anyone  interested  in  such 
work  can  obtain  information  and 
how  it  may  be  applied  to  his  farm  by 
contacting  his  local  conservation  of¬ 
fice  through  the  local  county  farm 
bureau  agent. 

New  developments  in  controlled 
climatology  will  also  greatly  help 
farmers  meet  the  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  crop  production  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years.  This  was  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Thornthwaite, 
director  of  Johns  Hopkins  Laboratory 
of  Climatology,  Seabrook,  at  a  crop 
production  meeting.  He  was  further 
of  the  opinion  that  one  development 
alone  —  the  extensive  use  of  sup¬ 
plemental  irrigation  —  could  increase 
crop  yields  substantially,  and  com¬ 
pletely  reshape  the  face  of  South 
Jersey.  Studies  are  now  being  eon- 


My  Dad  says, 
“Calvita  builds 
sturdier  calves 
at  lower  cost” 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  YOUR  CALVES 
WILL  GET  THE  RIGHT  START  wi 


CALF  FORMULA 

. . .  and  without  a  single  drop  of 
fresh,  whole  milk  added! 


These  men  received  citations  for  distinguished  service  to  agriculture 
during  the  recent  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week.  They  are,  left  to  right, 
P.  Wendell  Beideman  of  Haddonfield,  Willard  B.  Kille  of  Swedesboro, 
Ernest  S.  Race  of  Belvidere  and  Henry  A.  Schmidt  of  Trenton.  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  W.  H.  Allen,  at  right,  made  the  presentations  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


an  illustration,  tests  conducted  last 
year  show  conclusively  that  irriga¬ 
tion,  when  properly  applied  to  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes,  was  conducive  of  higher 
yields  and  larger  net  returns  for 
growers.  Irrigation  increased  the 
yield  of  Chippewa  No.  20  from  419 
to  542  bushels  per  acre;  Essex  from 
376  to  509;  Green  Mountain  from 
368  to  501;  and  Teton  Mountain 
from  400  to  498  bushels.  Irrigation 
also  reduced  the  severity  of  fusarium 
soft  rot  which  was  so  serious  in 
many  non-irrigated  fields  last  season. 
In  the  variety  tests,  Chippewa  No. 
20  again  ranked  first  as  it  did  in 
1951. 

Last  year  cranberry  growers  in  the 
Garden  State  harvested  their  largest 
crop  since  1937,  when  175,000  barrels 
were  produced;  the  1952  crop  was 
114,000  barrels.  With  favorable 
weather  the  1953  crop  is  expected  to 
be  still  larger,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  consumer  demand  will  be  good. 
Archer  Coddington,  Pemberton,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Cranberry 
Assn.,  presided  at  their  annual 
meeting. 

The  marketing  meetings  for  farm 
produce  brought  out  the  important 
point  that  constantly  mounting  labor 
costs  are  taking  an  increasing  toll 
°f  the  margin  between  what  con¬ 
sumers  pay  and  what  farmers  re¬ 
vive  for  their  produce.  Some  valu¬ 
able  pointers  in  packaging  were  given 
t0  both  farmer  shippers  and  com¬ 
mercial  packers  of  farm  produce  by 
A1  Van  Hoven,  East  Paterson,  head 
Produce  buyer  for  a  large  grocery 
chain.  He  stressed  the  point  that  far- 
hiers  can  increase  their  returns  on 
resh  produce  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
oy  packaging  as  if  their  products 
were  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  Califor¬ 
nia  instead  of  nearby  eastern  mar- 


ducted  at  Seabrook  to  determine  the 
combined  evaporation  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  water  from  different  soils, 
and  thereby  know  the  optimum 
amount  of  supplemental  irrigation 
needed  for  various  crops. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Meetings 

At  the  turkey  growers’  meeting, 
Professor  Harry  H.  Kauffman, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  told 
those  present  that  the  most  important 
problem  of  the  turkey  producer  will 
always  be  to  try  and  guess  what 
size  and  how  many  birds  consumers 
will  want  next  year.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  future  the  house¬ 
wife  will  continue  to  demand  turkeys 
of  the  broad  breasted  type  and  of 
varying  weights.  He  predicted  that 
the  cut-up  turkey  business  will  ex¬ 
pand  and  grow  in  popularity. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of 
keeping  chickens  healthy  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette  of  the 
New  Jorsey  Station.  It  was  brought 
out  that  too  much  dependence  must 
not  be  placed  on  the  so-called  miracle 
drugs  to  the  neglect  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  proper  feeding  and  housing, 
and  sanitation.  Proper  medication 
has  its  place,  but  the  basic  produc¬ 
tion  and  health  control  factors  must 
also  be  constantly  maintained.  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  S.  Platt,  also  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  presided  at  the  panel 
concerning  growing  potential  layers. 
The  necessity  for  having  strong,  well 
grown,  early  hatched  replacement 
pullet  layers  was  discussed  in  detail. 

Egg  cleaning  methods  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Alfred  Van  Wagenen, 
Managing  Director  of  NEPPCO.  The 
basic  thought  was  that,  regardless  of 
any  cleaning  methods  used,  the  most 
important  place  to  start  is  at  the 
(Continued  on  Page  144) 


NATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

3401  HIAWATHA  AVE.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


The  wise  choice  is  always  Calvita  .  .  .  the  tested  formula.  This 
finer  product  is  the  one  formula  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
raise  sturdy,  healthy  calves  without  a  single  drop  of  fresh  milk. 
In  fact,  if  you  sell  your  milk,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  raise  calves 
on  Calvita  because  by  any  comparison  with  any  other  nu¬ 
tritionally  correct  calf  raising  method  Calvita  feeds  out  for 
less  .  .  .  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  whole  milk. 

IT’S  THE  QUALITY  THAT  MAKES 
CALVLTA  so  much  BETTER 

There’s  no  need  to  experiment  with  low  price  imitations  of 
Calvita  because  the  exclusive  Calvita  formula  has  an 
established  reputation  for  superior  quality.  Don’t 
hazard  the  health  of  your  calves  and 
the  future  of  your  herd  replacements 
with  a  product  that  seems  to  cost 
less.  Save  all  your  milk!  Save  your 
calves!  Save  on  feeding  costs!  Feed' 
Calvita  calf  formula. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
HAVE  CALVITA 


February  21,  1953 
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THE  COMPLETE 


S»8*S 

Ilk, 


FARMER’S 
VETERINARY 
HANDBOOK 


TELLS  HOW  TO  TREAT  AILMENTS  OF 


CATTLE  •  HORSES  •  SWINE 

FOWL  •  SHEEP  and  GOATS 

Get  this  brand  new,  complete,  easy-to-use  veterinary 
handbook  to  help  you  RECOGNIZE,  TREAT,  and 
PREVENT  sickness  of  your  herds  or  flocks.  Saves  you 
money.  .  saves  you  time.  .  .  protects  your  investment 
in  livestock.  Shows  you  how  to  give  Quick  treatment 
for  hundreds  of  emergencies.  .  .prevent  costly  epi¬ 
demics  among  farm  animals.  .  .waste  less  time  doc¬ 
toring  6ick  animals.  .  .manage  your  flocks  and  herds 
more  efficiently.  ,  „  .  . 

Written  by  Jules  J.  Haberman,  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  this  practical  down-to-earth  handbook  is 
really  FIVE'  books  in  one.  It  is  so  complete  and  so 
useful  that  once  you  have  it  you  will  never  need  to 
buy  another!  See  for  yourself — mail  coupon  below  to 
get  your  FREE-trlal  copy. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  SYMPTOMS.  What  to  look 
for  when  sheep  walk  in  circles.  .  .the  meaning  of 
swellings  that  '‘crackle”  in  cows  and  sheep.  .  .what  to 
suspect  when  horses'  feet  are  hot  and  throbbing,  when 
a  chicken's  eyes  turn  gray,  when  ears  and  belly  of 
a  pig  turn  reddish-blue.  .  .Etc.,  etc. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  EMERGENCIES.  Instructions  for 
quick  treatment  when  animals  or  fowl  are  suddenly 
sick  or  poisoned. 

HOME  REMEDIES  YOU  CAN  USE.  Scores  of  quick, 
easily- applied  remedies  such  as  the  rope  gag  for 
bloated  cows.  .  .safe  methods  of  dehorning,  castrating, 
docking.  .  .Iodine  treatment  for  preventing  navel-111 
in  calves  or  colts.  .  .sprays  for  ridding  poultry  of 
lice  and  mites  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  TROUBLE.  Precautions  for 
keeping  a  herd  free  from  garget  (ropey  milk)  .  .  . 
how  to  handle  cases  of  Brucellosis  (contagious  abor¬ 
tion)  to  prevent  infection  of  your  herd — or  of  your 
family  with  undulant  fever.  .  .how  to  prevent  colic  in 
horses .  .  10  methods  of  caring  tor  mares  during 

pregnancy.  .  .Etc.,  etc. 

Includes  scores  of  PICTURES  that  clearly  show  you 
WHAT  to  do  and  HOW  to  do  it.  .  PLUS  a  wealth 
of  handy  tables  and  charts  for  quick  reference.  .  . 
AND  many  valuable  tips  for  producing  more  meat, 
milk,  eggs  and  wool  —  by  proper  diets,  better  man¬ 
agement  of  herds  and  flocks. 


USE  10  DAYS  FREE!  See  for  yourself  how  “THE 
COMPLETE  FARMER’S  VETERINARY  HAND¬ 
BOOK”  can  help  you.  Mall  coupon  below  to  get 
your  free-trial  copy  —  NOW. 

_FR.EE -_TRIAL  _COU_P 0_N_—  _NAR  T OD A Y_ 

—  ~  ~  I 

PRENTICE-HALL,  INC.,  Dept.  M-RNY-253  I 
70  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  II,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  for  10  days’  free  trial.  “The  Complete  J 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Handbook.”  After  10  days,  I 
I  will  either  remit  $4.95  (plus  a  few  cents  post-  ■ 
age)  or  return  the  book  and  owe  nothing. 

NAME  .  | 

ADDRESS  .  J 

.  I 


BEACON  DOG  FOOD 

'Secaude  .  .  .  Beacon  Dog  Food  con¬ 
tains  all  the  nutrients,  vitamins,  and  min¬ 
erals  known  to  be  essential  to  canine  health 
.  .  >  requires  no  supplements  .  .  .  promotes 
sound  growth,  strong  muscles,  healthy  bod¬ 
ies,  glossy  coats  ...  is  easy  to  feed — either 
dry  or  with  hot  water 
added  Available  in 
Meal  (part  kibble)  or 
Pellets. 

At  your  Beacon  Feed 
Dealer. 


The  BEACON  MULING  CO.(  INC.,  Coyugo,  N.  Y. 
York,  Pa.  •  Laurel,  Del.  •  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


!  Beef  Bulls  on  Production  Line 


(Continued  from  Page  122) 

birth  weights,  weaning  weights, 
grade  at  weaning,  rate  and  efficiency 
of  gain  and  final  feedlot  weights. 

-As  a  herd  improvement  measure 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
calves  were  castrated  at  weaning 
weights,  and  the  remainder  were 
tested  as  bulls.  On  the  basis  of  feed- 
lot  performance,  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  tested  bulls  were  selected  to  be 
bred  to  a  group  of  random  selected 
unregistered  cows.  Then  similar  data 
were  collected  on  each  calf  from 
these  matings  and  eight  steers  from 
each  sire  were  fed  on  a  record  of 
performance  and  then  detailed  car¬ 
cass  data  also  obtained. 

From  the  data  collected,  it  has 
been  determined  that  feedlot  per¬ 
formance  is  definitely  transmitted  by 
sires  to  their  progeny.  In  other 
words,  the  bull  calves  that  them¬ 
selves  had  the  best  production  record 
(that  is,  made  the  fastest  and  most 
i  efficient  gains)  sired  the  steers  that 
i  made  best  gains.  This  has  proved  to 
]  be  an  extremely  important  charac- 
|  teristic,  since  it  means  that  a  pro¬ 
duction  test  of  a  young  bull  becomes 
an  excellent  yardstick  upon  which  to 
predict  the  performance  of  his  pro¬ 
geny.  A  word  called  “heritability” 
has  been  coined  to  describe  this  sire- 
steer  relationship. 

A  heritability  estimate  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  an  estimate  of  the  percent¬ 
age  variation  in  a  character,  such  as 
weight  or  gain,  which  is  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring.  The  degree 
of  heritability  is  measured  by  the 
variation  between  calves  by  the 
same  sire  as  compared  to  variation 
in  calves  by  different  sires.  An  ex¬ 
ample  may  better  illustrate  the  term. 

It  was  found  that  the  heritability 
|  for  final  feedlot  weight  was  86  per 
cent.  Half  of  the  heritability  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sire,  half  by  the  dam. 
Therefore,  for  a  100  pound  difference 
in  final  feedlot  weight  between  two 
bulls,  we  would  expect  a  43  pound 
difference  in  the  weight  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  The  heritability  estimate  for 
rate  of  gain  was  found  to  be  65  per 
cent.  For  a  difference  of  a  pound  per 
day  in  gain  between  bulls,  we  would 
expect  about  one-third  pound  per 
day  difference  between  their  off¬ 
spring,  assuming  equal  influence 
from  the  dams.  Weaning  weights 
were  found  to  be  only  28  per  cent 
heritable  so  that  for  100  pounds 
difference  in  weaning  weights  be¬ 
tween  two  bulls  we  would  expect 
only  about  14  pounds  difference  in 
the  weaning  weight  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  This  is  because  weaning 
weights  are  largely  determined  by 
the  milking  ability  of  the  dams 
rather  than  the  inherent  gaining 
ability  of  calves. 

The  application  of  these  testing 
procedures  to  purebred  herds  was 
made  possible  when  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  production  test  of  a 
bull  calf  was  highly  indicative  of 
the  subsequent  performance  of  his 
offspring.  In  the  experimental  herds 
at  Miles  City  most  of  the  bulls  are 
now  selected  as  herd  sires  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  production  record. 
Thus  a  bull  is  now  tested  and  ready 
to  be  used  at  15  months  of  age.  Some 
bulls  are  still  selected  for  service  on 
the  basis  of  the  production  records 
of  their  steers,  but  this  is  primarily 
because  some  steers  are  needed  for 
continued  carcass  appraisal. 

Two  Methods  Now  Used 

There  are  two  methods  now  being 
used  by  breeders  to  obtain  produc¬ 
tion  tests  on  their  bulls.  The  first  is 
the  use  of  central  testing  stations. 
These  have  been  established  in  a 
number  of  States  and  are  generally 
operated  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  Bulls  from  various  herds 
are  brought  together  to  be  tested  on 
the  same  ration  and  under  similar 
environmental  conditions. 

This  test  gives  a  breeder  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  the  gaining  ability 
of  his  bulls  in  comparison  with  bulls 
from  other  herds.  It  is  important  that 
the  bulls  be  approximately  the  same 
age,  and  it  is  also  important  that 
they  be  raised  by  their  own  dam. 
A  six  month  test  is  adequate. 

A  second  method  is  to  test  the  bull 
calves  on  the  premises  of  the  breed¬ 


er.  With  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  experimental  work  previ¬ 
ously  discussed,  we  know  that  the 
only  additional  equipment  necessary 
for  this  test  is  a  set  of  livestock 
scales.  Bulls  may  be  either  fed  by 
sire  grofips,  or  be  fed  individually  on 
the  same  ration.  As  rate  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  gain  are  correlated,  a  group 
test  is  generally  used  because  of  the 
saving  in  labor  and  facilities. 

The  important  consideration  is  to 
eliminate  as  many  variables  as  possi¬ 
ble  so  that  observed  differences  are 
due  to  inheritance  rather  than  en¬ 
vironment.  Tests  of  this  kind  are 
being  certified  by  county  extension 
agents  and  state  livestock  specialists 
who  participate  in  taking  the  weights 
of  the  calves.  The  production  data 
are  then  made  available  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  bulls. 

The  Most  Striking  Fact 

One  of  the  most  striking  develop¬ 
ments  observed  in  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  inability  of  the 
experiment  staff  to  select  a  bull  that 
will  sire  fast  gaining  calves  by  his 
appearance  alone.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  stop  selecting  for 
desirable  beef  type  conformation.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  a  produc¬ 
tion  test  is  a  necessary  supplement 
to  eye  appraisal  if  improvement  in 
gaining  ability  and  meat  quality  is 
to  continue. 

The  lack  of  relationship  between 
appearance  and  gaining  ability  may 
be  followed  still  further.  In  one 
phase  of  this  experiment  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  score  of  similar 
quality  steer  calves  at  weaning  was 
of  little  value  in  predicting  their 
future  gains  in  the  feedlot.  There¬ 
fore,  the  purchaser  of  feeder  calves 
is  far  better  able  to  assure  himself 
of  fast  gaining  feeder  calves  if  he 
purchases  them  from  a  breeder  who 
has  used  a  bull  with  a  good  produc¬ 
tion  record. 

The  final  analysis  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  selection  procedure  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  quality  of  the  end 
product.  A  10  year  study  on  selection 
for  economy  of  gain  upon  carcass ; 
traits  has  recently  been  completed; ! 
and  the  rapid  gaining  steers  tended ! 
to  have  the  best  carcasses.  This  find¬ 
ing  offers  still  more  promise  for  the 
effectiveness  of  selection  on  produc¬ 
tion  records. 

As  a  test  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
this  method  of  selection,  the  Ohio 
station  recently  completed  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  which  steers  from  pro¬ 
duction  tested  bulls  were  fed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  steers  from  unselected 
bulls.  They  obtained  steers  from 
three  bulls  that  had  been  selected 
for  their  gaining  ability  at  Miles 
City. '  The  other  steers  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  two  terminal  markets:  an 
attempt  was  made  to  select  the  most 
promising  feeders  of  comparable  age 
that  were  available  at  the  two  mar¬ 
kets.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  steers  from  the  se¬ 
lected  bulls  had  gained  two  tenths 
pound  more  per  day. 

There  are  two  groups  who  will 
profit  first  by  the  general  use  of  pro¬ 
duction  tested  bulls.  The  first  group 
is  made  up  of  the  numerous  com¬ 
mercial  beef  producers  who  have 
ceased  to  make  material  progress  in 
the  productivity  of  their  herd  by 
selection  of  bulls  on  conformation 
alone.  Second  are  the  feeders.  Their 
profit  is  determined  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  steers  and  heifers  in  their 
feedlots  and  pastures. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  a  healthier 
industry  is  profitable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Production  testing  will  be 
universally  adopted  as  soon  as  the 
commercial  beef  producer  and  the 
feeder  both  demand  records  when 
purchasing  bulls  and  feeders. 


TOUCHY 

UDDEllS 


Injuries  caused  by  Chaps,  Cuts, 
Wire  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn 
and  the  like  heal  quickly  when 
massaged  with  Lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM.  The  favorite  for 
more  than  40  years,  BAG  BALM 
stays  on,  spreads  right.  Use  the 
safe,  correct  treatment  for  tender 
tissues  that  is  antiseptic  on  con¬ 
tact.  The  time-proven  best  medi¬ 
um  for  massage  in  cases  of  Caked 
Bag.  Don’t  gamble  —  insist  on 
genuine  BAG  BALM  in  the  famil¬ 
iar  big  10-oz.  can.  Available  at  all 
leading  farm  stores. 

Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK! 

Get  your  copy  of  “Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle,” prepared  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  nutritionist.  Write  today! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonviite  49,  Vermont 


rnrr  TO  horse  owners! 

J"  ■“  Big72  page  book  tells  how 

I  II  hi  hi  to  care  for  your  horse. 

•  Just  published,  by  makers  of  savoss  counter- 
irritant  treatment:  “Guide  to  Lameness  ana 
Unsoundness.”  Complete,  up  to  date,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Edited  by  leading  veterinarian.  Tells  bow  to 
determine  trouble — how  to  treat  90  common  horse 
ailments.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  to:  SAVOSS, 
Corral  Park,  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-253. 

•  SAVOSS  does  wonders  for  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises.  Concentrated  formula  checks  in¬ 
flammation,  soreness  in  many  deep-seated  cases .  Over 
50  years  of  success.  For  sure,  fast  relief  get  SAVOSS 
at  your  druggist  or  we’ll  rush  to  you  postpaid.  $3.00 
per  bottle.  Guaranteed  to  relieve  any  disabling 
trouble  external  treatment  can  help,  or  money  back. 


Two  famous  Silos 

HARDER 
SILOS 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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Concrete 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevent*  furnac* 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Thi*  metal 
(with'  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address. 


WIG..  ABINGTON,  MAS8. 
8AVE3  —  up  to  much  — 


FUEL 


uz 
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Dried  Beet  Pulp  as  Dairy 
Cow  Feed 

How  much  dried  beet  pulp  should 
be  fed  daily  to  a  mature  milking 
dairy  cow?  What  is  the  nutritional 
value  of  dried  beet  pulp,  as  compared 
wHh  ground  corn?  Do  dairy  cows 
give  more  milk  when  fed  beet  pulp? 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  l.  w. 

Experimental  tests  at  various  state 
stations  have  shown  that  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  about  eight  pounds  of 
dried  beet  pulp  for  each  mature 
milking  female  is  enough  to  feed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dried  beet 
pulp  used  for  feeding  to  dairy  cows.| 
One  consists  of  the  regular  dried; 
pulp,  and  the  other  is  one  to  which 
molasses  has  been  added.  The  regular  | 
dried  beet  pulp  contains  almost  68- 
per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients; 
(t.d.n.)  and  a  little  over  four  per! 
cent  digestible  protein  (d.p.).  The! 
dried  molasses-beet  pulp  contains1 
slightly  over  72  per  cent  t.d.n.  and. 
approximately  seven  per  cent  d.p. 
Number  two  corn  contains  an  aver-' 
age  of  80  per  cent  t.d.n.  and  about; 
six  and  a  half  per  cent  d.p.  The 
beet  pulps  compare  more  favorably 
with  oats  than  with  corn,  as  oats 
contains  only  about  70  per  cent  t.d.n. 
and  nine  per  cent  d.  p.;  also  the  fiber 
content  of  beet  pulp  is  more  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  oats. 

Many  good  farmers  have  found 
that  the  addition  of  six  to  eight  per 
cent  of  either  dried  beet  pulp  or 
dried  molasses-beet  pulp  has  a  stim¬ 
ulating  influence  on  milk  secretion. 
The  exact  amount  of  this,  stated  in 
pounds,  could  not  be  arrived  at,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  vary  a  great  deal 
with  the  individual  cow.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  though,  dried  beet  pulp,  proper¬ 
ly  fed,  has  a  good  effect  on  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  digestion  of  dairy  cows.  This 
serves  to  keep  them  in  good  physical 
condition,  when  used  to  the  extent 
mentioned. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
use  of  dried  beet  pulp  in  the  dairy 
ration  is  helpful  as  a  preventive  of 
bloat.  Dried  beet  pulp  can  be  mixed 
right  in  as  part  of  the  usual  grain 
feed  mixture. 


Aureomycin  for  Lambs 

Is  it  beneficial  to  feed  aureomycin 
to  young  lambs  and  older  lambs  that 
are  being  fattened?  What  do  the  ex¬ 
perimental  results  at  some  of  the 
State  stations  show  on  this  matter? 
If  it  is  advisable  to  use  this  anti¬ 
biotic,  in  what  amounts  should  it  be 
fed?  g.  m.  t. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Though-  the  use  of  aureomycin  for 
lambs  is  still  in  the  investigational 
stage,  a  recent  report  from  the  South 
Dakota  and  Kansas  stations  shows 
that  feeding  aureomycin  to  lambs  at 
varying  ages,  at  relatively  low  levels 
for  a  six  week  period,  resulted  in 
greater  gains  in  weight;  also  that 
such  gains  were  made  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  As  learned  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Connecticut  station,  lambs 
were  being  fed  aureomycin  with  su¬ 
perior  results.  The  lambs  so  fed  had 
Made  more  favorable  gains  and 
growth,  as  compared  with  other 
lambs  fed  a  similar  ration  without 
any  aureomycin.  The  Station  fed  one 
group  of  lambs  aureomycin  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton  of  grain, 
and  another  group  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds.  No  observable  differences 
were  noted  between  these  two 
groups.  The  smaller  amount  is  there¬ 
fore  better.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  even  smaller  amounts 
with  equally  beneficial  results.  Some 
earlier  work  on  the  matter  at  the 
Texas  station  proved  unfavorable 
due -to  using  large  amounts  of  this 
antibiotic. 

Aureomycin  is  relatively  nontoxic 
to  livestock.  It  is  best,  though,  to 
administer  it  when  used  as  a  treat¬ 
ment,  in  the  case  of  infections  and 
disease,  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  a  veterinarian. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

*eeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 6.50 

ln«TOC*uc*ory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
7 S  We,st  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
bales  Tax.) 
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Carnation  Homestead  Daisy  Madcap 

World’s  Record  Butterfat  Producer  for 
One  Year.*  First  cow  of  any  breed  or  age 
to  make  over  1500  lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year 
(1511.8  lbs.  —  record  completed  Jan.  13, 
1953).  First  cow  of  any  breed  or  age  to 
make  two  year-records  each  over  1400 
lbs.  butterfat,  and  three  year-records 
averaging  over  1350  lbs.  of  butterfat  each. 

•  Only  record s  made  under  the  American  Type 
of  strict  supervision  considered. 


The  World's  Greatest  Cows 


Were  raised  as  Calves  on  Calf  Manna 


Cows  Raised  as  Calves  on  CALF  MANNA  Usually 
Make  the  Most  of  Their  Inherited  Characteristics 


arnation  Milk  Farms  (like  hundreds  of  other  success¬ 
ful  dairy  farms)  have,  for  many  years,  fed  Calf  Manna  to  every 
calf  for  the  first  6  to  9  months  of  its  life. 

Carnation  Farms  have  five  good  reasons  (learned  from 
actual  experience)  for  doing  this.  These  Farms  believe  that  since 
they  started  feeding  Calf  Manna  to  every  calf: 

v  The  calves  grow  into 

^BIGGER  ANIMALS  at  maturity  because  they  are  usually 
free  from  common  scours  and  other  weakening  upsets. 

The  calves  develop  into 

^  DEEPER-BODIED  ANIMALS  because  Calf  Manna  stimu¬ 
lates  rumen  (or  paunch)  development. 

The  cows  so  developed  are 

^  BETTER  AND  MORE  PROFITABLE  PRODUCERS  because 
they  are  more  efficient  in  converting  roughage  into  milk. 

The  cows 

^  LIVE  LONGER  because  essential  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
proteins  have  been  provided  during  the  most  critical 
growth  period. 

.  The  cows 

£  NOT  ONLY  PRODUCE  BUT  REPRODUCE  normally  for 
longer  periods  because  they  have  a  strong  frame,  plenty 
of  room  for  vital  organs,  and  sturdy  bodies. 


►  The  cow  pictured  at  the 
top  of  this  page  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world  that  has 
made  3  year-records  averag¬ 
ing  over  1350  pounds  of 
butterfat  each.  The  latest 
and  largest  of  these  was 
made  as  a  9-year  old.  She  has 
borne  7  fine  calves,  and  is 
due  to  freshen  with  her  8th 
calf  in  April.  She  demon¬ 
strates  the  benefits  of  good 
breeding,  good  feeding,  and 
good  management. 

130  cows  in  the  Carna¬ 
tion  herd  (all  started  as 
calves  on  Calf  Manna)  have 
made  year-records  of  from 
1000  to  1500  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  each  of  one  or  more 
lactations.  To  accomplish 
such  results  one  must  have 
good  breeding,  good  man¬ 
agement,  and  good  feeding 
from  the  very  start. 


For  Further  Details  Address  Nearest  Office 


Albers  Milling  Company 


Dept.  257,  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 


Seattle  1,  Wash.  °f  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

Send  my  free  Calf  Manna  booklet  to: 


Dept.  257,  314  Fairfax  Bldg. 


Name — 

Street 

Address- 

City - 


-R.F.D- 


There  is  Only  One 
Way  to  Get 
Calf  Manna  Results— 

FEED  Calf  Manna 

It  costs  only  10  cents  a 
day  to  feed  it  to  any  calf. 
Why  spend  more  to  de¬ 
velop  less  efficient  cows? 


L  ’'"UDHUKIMItO 
&  AU  IMM  UVO101* 


.State- 
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Mil 


(ftvMtfOtl 

ALL-WEATHER 
"TRIPLE  USE" 

frJS&L 


3  ?««* 

150  bu. 
100  BU. 


75  bu. 


C*0«lf4 
i  "4  F<r«**»g 
T<«4«  *p<| 


A  PTO- 
OPERATED 
FORAGE 
HARVESTER 
WAGON 


a  pro- 

OPERATED 

SEIF- 

UNLOADING 
WAGON  FOR 
GENERAL 
HAULING 


PTO  OPERATION 


Snow 


Mud 


/  A 


PTO  OPERATION 
MEANS  BETTER  CROPS! 

Manure  is  richest  in 
fertilizing  value  when 
FRESH.  To  spread  fresh 
manure,  regardless  of 
weather  and  ground 

conditions,  you  need  the  positive,  high-speed,  fine- 
shredding  action  possible  only  with  COBEY  PTO 
operation. 

PTO  OPERATION  SAVES  MAN  HOURS! 

—  Increases  profits  by  making  every  possible  use  of 
your  tractor  power  take-off.  COBEY  originated  the 
PTO  Spreader  and  designed  it  for  big  loads,  fast  travel, 
and  high-speed  spreading  over  wide  areas. 


PTO  OPERATION  GIVES  MOST  INVESTMENT  RETURN! 
You  get  most  for  your  money  because  the  Cobey 
Spreader  can  also  be  used  for  general  hauling.  Re¬ 
move  the  beaters  and  attach  extension  sides  and  ends. 
During  harvest,  top  bows  and  a  tarp  make,  it  a  self¬ 
unloading  forage  wagon. 

If  you  don't  know  the  name  of  your  Cobey  Dealer  — 
write  for  it  —  today. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
Dept,  ny- 23  Gallon,  Ohio 


CHKK  AND  RETURN  COUPON  FOR  LITERATURE  TODAY 


□  Hydraulic  lift  Disc* 

□  Power  Driven  Spreaders 
Q  Convertible  Farm  Wagons 
Q  Wagon  Gear  and  Boxes 
G  Disc  Harrows 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  NY-23  Gallon,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 

Name _ _ _ ■  - 


G  Spring  Tooth  Harrows  Address 
Q  Pulverizers 


j 


COBEY  FARM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HAULING,  TILLING  AND  HARVESTING 


MOW 


. . .  powf  fot  mtwy  ekotes 
fot  ALL  fhe  hmi/y/^% 


Tufty  with  A-1 
cultivafor 


The  Outdoor 


Appliance 


Tuffy  is  so 
simple  to  op- 
,  ..  .  erate,  so  easy 

to  use,  that 
Q  the  entire 

family  will  want  to  take  turns  running  it. 

Its  power  does  a  man-sized  job  .  .  .  makes 
FUN  of  work!  A  simple  pin  hitch  means 
quick  change  of  attachments  without 
tools.  Tuffy  is  reasonably  priced  for 
the  family  budget. 


Fertilizing  and 
Lawn  Seeding 


Also  2  h.p.  and  2Zi  h.p. 
Models 


Hauling 


Name 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Inc. 

3429  N.  5tfTSt„  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  "Tuffy." 

□  Sendmethenameofnearestdealer. 
.  □  Send  me  further  information  in¬ 
cluding  prices. 


Snow  Plowing 


Address. 
City. 


-Zone- 


-  Sfate- 


NeW  Jersey  Farmers  Week 

(Continued  from  Page  141) 

nest.  It  is  cheaper  and  far  better 
to  spend  more  effort  in  producing 
clean  eggs  than  to  attempt  to  clean 
them  up  later.  Naturally,  even  under 
the  best  of  conditions  some  soiled 
eggs  will  be  obtained.  When  dirty 
eggs  are  present,  then  the  badly 
soiled  eggs  should  be  separated  from 
those  with  only  slight  soiling  before 
washing;  otherwise  the  less  soiled 
eggs  become  equally  contaminated 
when  all  are  washed  together. 

Livestock  Programs 

“If  we  operate  effective  systems 
of  inspection  to  find  the  disease, 
and  then  control  the  feeding  of  gar¬ 
bage  and  garbage-fed  hogs,  to  halt 
its  spread,  we  can  wipe  out  vesicular 
exanthema  of  swine,”  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  by  Dr.  Francis  Mul- 
hern,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  He  further  told  farmers  attending 
the  livestock  health  session  that 
inspection  by  State  authorities  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  control  and 
eradication  of  this  serious  disease. 
Dr.  Mulhern  added  that,  until  some 
such  control  as  cooking  all  garbage 
fed  to  hogs,  as  well  as  controlling  the 
marketing  of  garbage-fed  swine  is 
put  into  effect  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  “we  cannot  consider  that  we 
have  an  effective  check  on  the  spread 
of  vesicular  exanthema.”  He  warned 
farmers  that  they  must  decide  whe¬ 
ther  they  intend  to  live  with  this 
disease  or  eradicate  it. 

Awards,  Honors  and  Elections 

Distinguished  service  citations  in 
farming  were  awarded  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  four  New 
Jersey  farmers:  P.  Wendell  Beide- 
man,  Haddonfield,  vegetable  grower 
of  Camden  County;  Willard  B.  Kille, 
Swedesboro,  Gloucester  County  veg¬ 
etable  and  seed  grower;  Ernest  S. 
Race,  Belvidere,  fruit  grower  of  War¬ 
ren  County;  Henry  A.  Schmidt,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Mercer  County  dairyman. 

The  potato  growing  championship 
went  to  Theodore  K.  Bennett  and 
Russell  Thomas,  owner  and  manager, 
respectively,  of  a  farm  at  Belvidere 
in  Warren  County.  Their  yield  on  a 
three-acre  plot  averaged  399  bushels 
of  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes,  without  ir¬ 
rigation. 

The  Golden  Egg  awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  State’s  poul¬ 
try  industry  were  given  to  William 
A.  Haffert,  Sea  Isle  City,  Cape  May 
County;  and  to  Harry  J.  Souder, 
Vineland,  Cumberland  County. 

Herbert  O.  Wegner,  Newfield,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  State 
Poultry  Assn.,  and  A.  C.  Schlott, 
Frenchtown,  was  elected  second 
vice-pres.  Others  elected  to  succeed 
themselves  were:  Harold  Ibbotson, 
Jamesburg,  vice-pres.;  J.  C.  Taylor, 
New  Brunswick,  secy.;  C.  T.  Darby, 
treas. 

Earl  W.  Sutvan,  Laurel  Springs, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  State 
Beekeepers  Assn.  New  vice-presi¬ 
dents  will  be  Raymond  Dix,  Lake- 
wood;  Fred  Coddington,  Basking 
Ridge;  and  Robert  Buchi,  Wyckoff. 
Milton  H.  Strieker  of  Annandale  will 
continue  to  serve  as  secy.-treas. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Photos:  Francis  A.  Leigh,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Marlene  Munro,  13,  Marlton,  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  New  Jersey,  took  first 
place  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange 
spelling  bee,  held  as  part  of  Farmers 
Week,  by  topping  27  other  contes¬ 
tants  representing  the  State’s  Pomona 
Granges.  She  is  shown  here,  brushing 
up  on  her  spelling ,  just  before  the  bee. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itchine- 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read’ 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee- 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara, 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
CDCC  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
rl\I-C  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY. 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48K3,  Marshall,  Mich. 


CUT  FENCING  COSTS 


POST  HOLE 
DIGGER 

New,  one  man  super-digger 
digs  quick  clean  holes  m 
any  soil.  Positive  clutch 
control.  Fits  all  tractors. 
Hardened  steel  gears.  Full 
48"  augers  in  6".  9"  or 
12".  Replaceable  tool  steel 
cutting  blades.  Hillside  ad¬ 
justment.  Patent  fence 
guard.  Saves  time.  Makes 
money. 


¥^Power 

NEWTON,  IOWA 


USE  BARKER’S 

DAIRY  DETERGENT-SANITIZER 

CLEAN  UNO  SANITIZE 
IN  ONE  OPERATION 

SAVE  HOURS  OF  LABOR 
CUT  BACTERIA  COUNT 

Write  for  Details 

BARKER’S 

541  N.  ORIANA  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  23,  PA. 


wiiU  DANIELS 

CMecdb 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  siz«  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  ‘‘Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH,  360  GPH  T 5'  high; or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  tot4  HP  motor 
Does  not  clog !  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  «.  J.  w 

i  Motor  coupling  included. 


RUPTURE! 

An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 
Light,  neat,cool,sanitary. 


ure  support  weaueueu  muscies  geuny  vui 
•isk.  Sent  on  Trial  I  Write  NO  W  for  free  Booklet  and 
of  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 


SAVE!’:  $16  a  Ton  21 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  ibs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


CALF  SCOURS 

Due  to  dietary  origin. Direae 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coa.tinjg_  on  irritated 
stomach  ahcfintestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 
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with  YETTER  disc  coulter-jointers 


-  a  yC,—  Rolling  and  cutting  ahead  of  the  mold- 
/  CvddAyv  boards,  they  reduce  dirt  friction  .  .  .  plow 
nulls  up  to  40%  easier.  You  can  plow  in  1  gear  higher 
finish  5  acres  in  4-acre  time! 


/O/l .a/,*/  They  cut  and  cover  trash,  wet  or  dry, 
with  natural  slicing  action.  Deflector 
insures  complete  covering.  SINGLE  BLADE — no  second 
blade  to  waste  power! 

/tj  /t#AA  They  Put  more  of  your  trac‘ 

/tv  tL.WQ'  %^v<iv  tor.s  power  to  work  .  .  . 

reduce  power  loss  and  fuel  bills.  Cleaner  plowing  cuts 
croo  loss  from  borers  .  .  .  gives  bigger  yields.  WRITE 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. _ 


EASYon  IheTEAT 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


Smooth  as  Ivory  — 
Flexible  as  Rubber! 


Lost  teats  from  faulty  healing  cannot  occur 
when  this  scientific  dilator  is  used.  Shaped 
to  preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  bends  with¬ 
out  soreness  with  every  bend  of  teat.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  All  farm  stores. 
>  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 


DILATORS 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND3 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADIILA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadillq  Silo  Co.,C-223,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SAVE  • 


100  LBS.  MILK  PER 
CALF  FED 


with  CALF-TERIA 

NIPPLE  PAIL 

#’The  only  pail  with  the 
SIPHON  valvel" 

Milkhouse  Cabinet  $12.98 
*  Electric  Debcrner  $  7.00 

IxtraH£avv  At  your  dealers — or  write 

THE  RHINEHART  C0.^W8U".-- 


February  21,  1953 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Beef  cattle  herdsmen  are  urged  to 
attend  a  three-days  short  course 
March  3,  4  and  5  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  where  they  will  do 
class  work  and  also  receive  actual 
practical  training  in  the  college 
barns.  Those  who  enroll  will  be 
trained  in  fitting  and  grooming  beef 
cattle  to  show,  and  on  feeding,  breed¬ 
ing  and  management.  They  will  be 
instructed  in  genetics  and  diseases  of 
cattle,  and  on  registration  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  In  addition  to  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  staff,  instructors 
will  include  J.  V.  Coyner  and  “Bud” 
Snidow,  both  of  Warrenton.  Va., 
eastern  fieldmen  for  the  Angus  and 
Hereford  breeds,  respectively,  and 
Scott  French,  Harrisburg,  fieldman 
and  secretary  of  thhe  Pennsylvania 
Angus  Breeders  Assn. 

Feeding,  breeding,  docking,  cas¬ 
trating,  fitting  for  show,  and  shear¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  subjects  to  be 
covered  in  a  three-day  shepherd 
short  course  March  24,  25  and  26  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  In¬ 
structors  for  the  course  will  include 
Carroll  Shaffner,  college  shepherd, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Henning,  professor  of  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  and  Tom  King,  ex¬ 
tension  livestock  specialist.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  either  or  both  of  these 
courses  may  enroll  be  writing  to 
Prof.  A.  L.  Beam,  203  Dairy  Building, 
State  College,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania’s  4-H  “grass  roots” 
good  will  ambassadors  are  on  the 
move.  No  sooner  had  Miss  Georgena 
Risinger,  Indiana,  Indiana  County, 
returned  home  from  Europe  on  No¬ 
vember  14  than  plans  were  set  in 
motion  to  send  another  delegate  to 
Costa  Rica.  Meanwhile,  Allan  W. 
Miller,  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence 
County,  traveling  by  aeroplane  from 
the  West  Coast,  had  arrived  in  New 
Zealand  for  a  six  months’  stay. 
Headed  for  Costa  Rica  is  Donald 
Bachman  (23)  of  Schnecksville,  Le¬ 
high  County,  stay  until  May  1,  re¬ 
turning  home  with  his  impressions 
of  Central  America  at  about  the 
same  time  Miller  is  scheduled  to  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Antipodes. 

All  are  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  delegates  under  official, 
although  informal,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  sponsorship  in  an  effort  aimed 
at  developing  international  good  will 
through  better  understanding,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  rural  people,  with 
whom  delegates  visit  as  working 
guests. 


Five  Pennsylvania  4-H  Dairy  Club 
members  have  recently  won  $25  cash 
awards  each  in  the  annual  efficient 
production  competition.  Two  of  the 
five,  H.  Janet  Shearer,  17,  Perulack, 
Juniata  County,  and  J.  Mowrey  Frey, 
Jr.,  18,  Lancaster,  Lancaster  County 

—  the  highest  scorers  —  were  awar¬ 
ded  bronze  plaques.  The  other  three 

—  David  S.  McAlpine,  19,  Belle  Ver- 
j  non,  Westmoreland  County;  Robert 
I  L.  Worley,  17,  Mercer,  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Arnold  Brown,  18,  Lake  Ar¬ 
iel,  Wayne  County  —  won  gold  med¬ 
als  in  addition  to  their  cash  prizes. 
The  purpose  of  the  competition  is  to 
encourage  club  members  to  improve 
pastures,  grow  their  own  feed,  give 
their  animals  balanced  rations,  breed 
to  proved  sires,  and  keep  accurate 
records. 


Oak  wilt  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
a  menace  of  the  proportions  of 
chestnut  blight,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Guyton,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  is  super¬ 
vising  the  State’s  $50,000  survey  arid 
eradication  job  on  the  new  oak  dis¬ 
ease.  He  expressed  belief  that  oak 
wilt  can  be  controlled  and  urged  dis¬ 
trict  directors  to  report  suspected 
cases  for  laboratory  testing.  He  said 
the  airplane  survey  last  Summer  re¬ 
vealed  164  sites  of  infection,  all  of 
which  have  been  eradicated  with 
the  cooperation  of  various  state  : 
agencies. 


Leroy  Morgan,  21,  Bridgeville, 
Washington  County,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Pennsylvania  entry  in 
the  American  Holstein  Friesian 
Assn.’s  “Holstein  Boy  of  the  Year” 
national  contest.  Leroy  now  owns 
five  purebred  animals,  all  Holsteins. 

He  also  raises  capons  and  fattens 
lambs  and,  including  his  present  live¬ 
stock,  has  amassed  a  total  of  $5,610.- 
89  as  his  net  earnings  from  his  club 
projects.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Only  Jamesway  gives 

the  benefits  of 
shuttle  action  I 


Modernize  now  to 
save  labor,  boost  profits 


JAMESWAY-LEACH  SILO  UNLOADER 

— Unloads  grass  or  corn  silage, 
frozen  or  unfrozen.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  feed  and  labor  saved. 


JAMESWAY  VENTILATION  —  Keeps 
buildings  cooler  in  summer, 
warmer  in  winter,  drier  all  year 
around.  Works  automatically. 


STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS  —  Lead 
in  comfort,  design,  durability 
and  ease  of  installation.  Choose 
from  Jamesway’s  complete  line. 


"VTo  other  barn  cleaner  gives 
you  the  advantages  of  pat¬ 
ented  Shuttle  Action.  That’s  why 
Jamesway  is  bought  by  more 
farmers  than  any  other  make! 

It’s  a  simple,  rugged  unit.  Op¬ 
erates  with  folding  paddles  an¬ 
chored  to  a  single  delivery  bar. 
Takes  the  load  easily  ...  all  the 
way  to  the  spreader  if  desired 
.  .  .  with  one  continuous  action. 

You  have  no  troublesome 
chains,  gears  or  sprockets  in  the 
gutter  to  break  or  replace.  No 
corners  to  turn.  No  separate  ele¬ 
vator  needed.  Flip  a  switch.  Your 
Jamesway  does  the  rest. 

SAVES  MONEY  —  You  benefit 
from  unusually  low  maintenance. 
Repair  parts  alone  on  ordinary 
cleaners  may  equal  the  entire 
cost  of  a  Jamesway  Shuttle 
Stroke  cleaner  in  a  few  years. 

SAVES  LABOR  —  Eliminates  up 
to  30  full  working  days  of  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  every  year. 
Works  for  you  every  day  the 
cows  are  in  the  barn. 

HALTS  WASTE  —  Mixes  liquids 
and  solids.  Reduces  loss  of  valu¬ 
able,  yield-boosting  plant  food. 
Leaves  the  gutter  cleaner. 

FITS  ANY  BARN  —  Saves  need 
to  rearrange  stalls  and  stan¬ 
chions.  Works  in  barns  with  one, 
two,  three  or  more  rows  of  cat¬ 
tle.  Installation  takes  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  and  money. 

Why  not  get  complete  details 
now  and  arrange  for  a  free  de¬ 
monstration  ?  Your  Jamesway 
Dealer  is  the  man  to  see* 


r 


L 


UK  .  U.S.  PAT  0>» 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

Largest  Manufacturer  of  Barn,  Poultry  and  Hog  Equipment ...  Silo  Unloaders, 

Barn  Cleaners,  Incubators,  Ventilation  and  Mechanical  Poultry  Feeders 


FREE 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN253,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  details  on  the  Jamesway  barn  cleaner  and  your 
new  free  book,  “Better  Barns  at  Less  Cost.” 

Name  . 

Town  . RFD  . 

County  . . State  . 


Also  send,  information  on  equipment  checked  below 


Woter  Cups  Q  Feed  Trucks  Q  Hog  Feeders 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

HOW  TO  WASH  EGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry- 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  Johnny  Huttar, 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg  National 
Board.  (1)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  ijvash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  pggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  *£he  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  OS'  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 
(6)  The  water  should  be  warmer  than  the  eggs 
— 110  to  120“  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  be  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  leghorns  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers,  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  won  the  Georgia 
Random  Sample  Test  by  an  eyelash — all  with 
our  White  Leghorns. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks,  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


CHICKS 


" The  Right  Start  for 
Greater  Profits " 

Whether  you  specialize  in  EGGS  or  MEAT 
we  have  a  breed  or  cross  that  will  prove 
real ly  profitable.  Here  at  Clemnts  Chicks. 
Inc.  we  have  concentrated  on  breeding  for 
these  practical  money-making  characteris¬ 
tics:  rugged  health,  quick  growth,  increased 
vigor  and  disease  resistance,  top  efficiency 
in  egg  and  meat  production.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  egg  producers  and  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  are  reaping  profits  year  after  year 
with  Clements  Chicks. 

Far  Commercial  Egg  Production  — 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEG¬ 
HORN  -  RED  Crosses,  R.  I.  REDS, 
Barred  Rocks. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks. 

For  Broilers  — 

White  Rocks,  Dominant  White  Rock-New 
Hampshire  Cross,  and  sex-link  cockerels. 
(Maine- U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Progressive  breeding  for  42  years  assures 
the  best  in  profit  abilities. 

Rush  name  and  address  for  information  and 
prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


.  i  ■llER’S 


A^HiffROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meal 

Oar  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5.  MOSCOW.  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 
DELIVERY. 

OUT  I  C  Poultry  Yards 
A  JL  .Li  (3  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II, _ CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

BAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

LEISTER’S  a^pboved'  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special¬ 
izing  In  Broiler  Chicks.  U.  S  Pullorum  Passed. 

C.P.LEtSTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  THAT8  LAYS 

more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Photo:  George  F.  Johnson,  State  College,  Pa. 


Heretofore  mud  fever,  or  turkey  blue  comb  disease,  has  been  identified 
largely  in  mature  birds  around  marketing  time;  however,  recent  outbreaks 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  an  unclassified  disease,  have  been  encountered 
in  brooder  house  and  on  range.  These  healthy  bronze  and  white  turkeys, 
which  are  ready  for  market  and  have  come  through  their  growing  and 
fattening  periods  in  excellent  condition,  are  owned  by  Lester  Lohr  ( top 
right),  Boswell,  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania. 

New  Turkey  Diseases 

birds.  Reaction  is  very  fast:  a 
response  may  be  noted  after  24  hours, 
is  positive  at  48  hours,  and  near- 
normal  feed  consumption  will  have 
been  restored  by  the  fourth  day. 

We  regard  as  adequate  for  therapy 
the  use  of  75  grams  of  terramycin 
per  ton  of  complete  feed,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  grams  to  10  gallons  of 
water,  with  treatment  maintained  up 
to  four  days.  Water  medication  has 
advantages  because  the  feed  intake 
is  reduced.  A  good  percentage  of 
severely  affected  birds  can  be  saved 
by  individual  treatments.  Few  dis¬ 
eases  are  known  in  which  the  response 
to  treatment  is  more  rapid  or  satis¬ 
factory. 

Because  of  recent  publicity  on  blue 
comb  disease  in  turkeys  and  the  re¬ 
ported  activity  of  antibiotics,  this 
disease  during  the  past  brooding  sea¬ 
son  became  what  might  be  classified 
as  a  popularity  disease,  with  diag¬ 
nosis  freely  made  by  flock  owners, 
service  men  and  other  individuals 
associated  with  the  turkey  industry. 
Antibiotics  were  widely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  these  outbreaks.  We  have 
reports  of  cases  where  terramycin 
administration  was  followed  with  the 
good  results  anticipated;  but  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  terramy¬ 
cin  and  other  antibiotics  used  fell 
short  of  expectations. 

Another  New  Disease 

In  these  latter  instances  the 
greatest  trouble  occurred  at  about 
the  second  or  third  week,  although 
some  outbreaks  have  involved  birds 
up  to  12  weeks  of  age.  A  typical  case 
history  would  read  something  like 
this.  An  owner  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  his  birds.  Feed  con¬ 
sumption  is  down,  mortality  is  climb¬ 
ing,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  birds 
are  droopy  and  show  loose  droppings. 
Chirping  may  be  excessive.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  the  birds  to  consume 
excessive  amounts  of  coarse  or 
fibrous  material  such  as  grit,  sand, 
feathers,  oat  hulls  and  roughage. 
Failing  to  recognize  any  of  the  well- 
known  diseases  of  poults,  the  flock 


do  not  necessarily 
mean  similar  treatments.  This  re- 

I 

port — on  blue  comb  and  another,  yet 
unnamed,  disease — discusses  proper 

treatment  in  both  cases. 

-  . .  •  -  '  * 
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An  unfamiliar  disease  of  adult 
turkeys  has  been  encountered  in 
the  northwest  for  the  past  year 
or  two;  it  is  characterized  by 
darkened  heads,  sour  crops,  dehy¬ 
dration,  enteritis,  loose  droppings 
and  reduced  feed  consumption.  There 
is  an  average  death  loss  from  it  of 
about  10  per  cent,  but  the  entire  flock, 
because  of  low  feed  intake,  often  suf¬ 
fers  great  losses,  in  body  weight  and 
condition.  Since  the  outbreaks  have 
occurred  with  greatest  frequency  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  rains,  some  rela¬ 
tionship  was  thought  to  exist  with 
weather  conditions,  and  the  disease 
was  termed  “mud  disease”  or  “mud 
fever.”  A  similar  disease,  termed  en¬ 
teritis,  is  common  in  California,  and 
outbreaks  have  also  been  identified 
on  Long  Island.  Reports  suggest  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  other 
States.  We  believe  the  condition  prob¬ 
ably  is  fairly  well  distributed  over  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mud  Fever  or  Turkey  Blue  Comb 

Mud  fever  or  enteritis  shows  a 
striking  similarity  to  blue  comb  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  chicken.  While  at  the 
present  time  we  cannot  affirm  them 
to  be  identical,  one  can  hardly  deny 
their  relationship. 

Heretofore  mud  fever  or  turkey 
blue  comb  disease  has  been  identified 
mostly  in  mature  birds  at  or  near 
marketing  time.  More  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  outbreaks  of  disease  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  brooder  house  and  in 
range  poults,  and  these  cases  are 
regarded  as  identical  with  blue  comb 
in  older  turkeys.  Fortunately,  these 
outbreaks  have  been  relatively  rare, 
and  we  believe  the  disease  to  be  still 
uncommon  in  poults,  the  bulk  of  out¬ 
breaks  occurring  in  mature  and  semi- 
mature  birds. 

Terramycin  Effective  for  Blue  Comb 

Controlled  studies  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  high  activity  of  terramy¬ 
cin  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
This  report  has  been  substantiated  in 
field  tests  with  tens  of  thousands  of 


Similar  symptoms 


"OUR  WHOLE  LAYOUT 

IS  BUHT  ON 
PROFITS  FROM 


Mason  Leghorns’ 

toy*  Or.  Alex  Molnarof  New  Brunswick,  N.V. 


"I  lost  practically  no  chickens  at  all  since 
I  started  with  Mason  stock  three  years 
ago.  Egg  production  is  wonderful.  At 
four  months,  my  Mason  birds  averaged 
85%  production.  Last  year's  birds  are 
still  averaging  70%!"  The  sincere  words 
of  satisfied  poultrymen  are  the  best  proof 
you  have  of  the  dependable  production, 
high  livability  and  large  egg  size  of 
Mason  Leghorns. 

Wo  Hatch  52  Wools  o  Year 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  >  BARRED  ROCKS  •  S EX 
LINKS  •  NEW  HAMPSH1RES  *  WHITE  ROCKS 


For  profitable  egg  and  meal  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Maton't  breed¬ 
ing  program.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  It  tells  the  full 
story  of  Mason  Farms  and  Hatchery  .  .  „ 
gives  all  the  facts  on  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  hatchery  and  stock  Get  your 
copy  today 


MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY  USING  SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS  TO  GET  PRACTICAL  RESULTS 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Ovvego,  N.  Y. 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 


Drop  us  a  card  for  free  information  _on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today's  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  living,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 
stories  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns,  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 
or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95, 
ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  G0^r0gn,snValu' 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO.  PA. 


Maftern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock's 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 14. 

MATTERN'S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS  *. 

Get  more  profit  this  year  by* 
buying  from  a  breeder.  Sex* 
Link  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  • 
headed  by  males  from  leading  t 
R.O.P.  breeders,  Pullorum  Clean., 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  , 

ROSS  CODDINGTON 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.Y.* 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  Unsexed  Pits. 

for  Cat.  Pullorum  Tested  100  100  1®L 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHONRS.$I2.00  $25.00  $  2.UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  O.uu 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  I  O.UU 

Assorted  .  l0.00(St.  Run  Onjy) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHADEL  leghorns 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blow 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-lw- 
Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid.  _ 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlistervill*<  ”*• 
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Jo^gk 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

5  lbs.  at  12  weeks 

Our  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest 
averaged  5  lbs.  dressed  at  12  weeks.  Our  1951 
entry  averaged  4.92  lbs.  at  12  weeks.  Customers 
report  3'/2  lbs.  live  weight  at  9  weeks. 

Fast  growth  is  an  important  quality  in  Tolman’s 
white  Rocks  —  as  are  Vigor,  Early  Feathering, 
Efficient  Feed  Conversion.  High  Egg  Production 
and  Cleaner  Dressing.  We  don't  know  where  you 
can  oet  all  these  qualities  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  Telman's  White  Rocks.  Try  them  this 
season  tor  Production  of  Hatching  Eggs. 


EVERY  BREEDER  100% 
STATE  TESTED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

SEXED  PULLET  CHICKS 

ONLY  $22  per  100 

in  lots  of  500  or  more 

STRAIGHT-RUN  CHICKS 
ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

Write  for  Free  Circular 
and  Prices  or  Visit  Us. 
Farm  Located  off  River 
St.,  Norwell,  Mass. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


JOSEPH 

Dept.  F 

rOLMAN  T 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

California -Gray  Leghorn  Cross 

Extra  hardy  6  lb.  birds,  White 
Plumage,  Yellow  skin,  white  eggs, 
excellent  livability.  Extra  good 
layers.  Third  year  hatching  this 
great  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  large  type, 

5  lb.  birds,  large  white  eggs. 
Chicks  sired  by  R.O.P.  males, 
Dam’s  records  up  to  343  eggs. 

MINORCA-LEGHORNS  a  hardy 
cross  easier  to  raise.  White  eggs. 
Also  good  White  Rocks  and  Red- 
Eock  cross.  ‘Blood  will  tell.’ 

WRITE  tor  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  Mjch.  J 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks’  proven 
(locks  without  risk.  YourGran- 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S _ _ _ 


Tells  how  we  produce 
,  ,  . .  these  big  rugged  moun¬ 

tain  grown  birds  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  MEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  awd.meai.  Write  today! 


JOE  PARKS  & 
ALTOONA, 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“rVllor  SPIZZERINKTUM 

All-Purpose  Performance 
Is  the  "Buy- Product"  of 
Spizzerinktum  Quality! 

•  CHRISTIE'S  Spizzerinktum 
New  Hampshires  answer  the  poul¬ 
try  industry's  yearning  for  real 
quality.  Yes,  quality  which  can  be  found  in 
quantity  to  spellt  out  such  requirements  as  .  better 
meat  birds,  capacity  for  superior  egg  production, 
and  ideal  nickability  for  cross  mating  purposes. 

rears  of  mass  selection  in  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  augmented  by  longtime  progeny  testing, 
has  made  this  quality  possible.  Today,  the  name 
CHRISTIE'S  represents  to  the  flockowner  .  .  . 
the  hatcheryman,  the  broiler  grower  and  the  pro¬ 
cessors  —  "The  standard  of  excellence"  in  New 
Hampshire  chick  performance. 
t+EW  HAMPSHIRES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullcrum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25,  Kingston  N,  H 


jP  Hare  and  Common  Varieties  Chicks,  Eggs 

r[?e  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvclders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
iwv  s’ „  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
MiiDSk  .,Tullercubs'  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas. 
MURRAY  MC  MURRAY,  Box  94,  Webster  City,  iowa 

SHELLENBERGER’S 

!wt  »?ear  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro- 
°‘ ,lar£e  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
nri™.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 

,®n  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels, 
r  u  liLree  t0  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets, 
r™-  Shellf-s.rner  pity  Farm.  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
LO  P.  &  state  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

w ■  s-  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Wh,  STARTED  CHICKS 

wn,te  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Box 
Naff-u4  oTn?r,J  Weeks  Old.  Pullorum  Tested. 
ALES  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


teMjIDK^'ZEo.fLAV0RIZE  8,1  ,owl-  Free  bulletin 
'*  how-  SINE.  RN-6,  OUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


owner  in  many  instances  concludes 
that  the  trouble  is  blue  comb  disease, 
and  administers  terramycin  or  other 
antibiotics.  In  many  cases,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  response  to  treatment  is  noted, 
but  the  overall  results  are  in  general 
disappointing.  In  spite  of  continued 
high-level  antibiotic  treatment,  losses 
in  some  of  these  outbreaks  reach  25 
per  cent  or  more. 

I  have  personally  examined  many 
of  these  outbreaks,  not  only  in  New 
York  State,  but  in  .the  midwest  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a  result  of 
these  field  investigations,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  ailment  is  turkey  blue 
comb  disease.  The  unknown  condi¬ 
tion  or  conditions,  which  will '  be 
termed  an  unclassified  disease,  re¬ 
sembles  typical  blue  comb  disease 
symptoms  in  some  details,  but  .there 
are  noticeable  differences.  The  differ- 
erential  characters  of  typical  turkey 
blue  comb  disease  and  the  unclassi¬ 
fied  disease  are  several,  such  as  en¬ 
teritis  being  always  present  in  blue 
comb  and  only  moderate  or  absent  in 
the  unclassified  disease.  Then  again, 
the  entire  flock  becomes  suddenly 
affected  at  the  same  time  and  suffers 
severe  dehydration  in  the  case  of  blue 
comb,  while  the  unclassified  disease 
spreads  slowly  with  affected  and  un¬ 
affected  birds  in  the  same  flock  and 
with  dehydration  of  the  intestinal 
tract  occurring  rarely. 

Streptomycin  Stopped  Some  Losses 

Field  observations  suggest  the  seat 
of  the  unclassified  disease  to  be  in 
the  crop;  this  is  not  so  in  blue  comb. 
The  location  is  suggested  by,  first,  the 
presence  of  crop  lesions  in  affected 
birds  and,  second,  their  depraved  ap¬ 
petites.  In  bacteriological  studies  con¬ 
fined  to  an  outbreak  of  the  unclassi¬ 
fied  disease  near  New  York  City,  we 
have  been  able  to  isolate  two  gram¬ 
negative  bacilli  in  high  numbers 
from  the  crops  of  the  specimens  ex¬ 
amined.  The  organisms  have  not  been 
positively  classified,  but  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  organism  identified  with 
known  poultry  diseases.  The  cultures 
are  highly  pathogenic  for  mice.  Sensi¬ 
tivity  tests  show  the  organisms  to  be 
highly  resistant  to  terramycin  and 
aureomycin,  the  antibiotics  which 
were  used  unsuccessfully  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  outbreaks  in  question. 
One  of  the  organisms,  however, 
showed  high  sensitivity  to  strepto¬ 
mycin. 

On  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  find¬ 
ings,  groups  of  poults  in  the  flock 
under  study  were  medicated  by  high- 
level  streptomycin  in  their  water. 
.This  flock  had  lost  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  20,000  birds  brooded  and  most 
of  the  loss  was  attributed  to  the  un¬ 
classified  disease.  In  one  group  of 
poults,  nearly  100  birds  were  lost  thel 
day  prior  to  treatment.  On  the  day 
of  treatment,  45  birds  were  lost  in 
this  group.  Successive  daily  losses 
were  seven,  seven,  and  zero.  The 
majority  of  birds  that  succumbed  sub¬ 
sequent  to  treatment  showed  a  par¬ 
tial  to  complete  gizzard  impaction, 
lesions  from  air  sac  infection,  or  both. 
Clinically,  the  treated  groups  all 
showed  a  decided  improvement  in 
condition,  while  a  control  group  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  a  high  percentage  of 
mortality. 

E.  H.  Peterscn 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A. Jull . .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  . t  .  4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


oet  plenty  ej' 

FAST  MEAT,  TOO. ..with 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Gather  more  eggs,  day  after  day  — make 
more  profits— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires!  Get  excellent  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat,  too. 

25  years  of  pedigree-breeding  give  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  an  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  200  eggs  or  more— hen  monthly 
basis  .  .  .  plus  vitality,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity,  low  laying-house  mortality.  This 
year— get  this  pedigree-bred,  profit-making 
strain!  Hubbard  breeding  pays. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —  From  selective 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  matings  . . . 
Hubbard’s  Crosses  give  you  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat.  For  more  profitable  broilers 
—get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crossbreds. 
Write  for  valuable  free  catalog! 


FREE  24-page 
catalog ! 

24  illustrated  pages  tell  you 
why  Hubbard's  25  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give  you 
MORE  EGGS-5UPERSOR 
MEAT.  Get  your  copy,  today! 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
12,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


UBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  (Phone:  Walpole  78)  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

353IG6S 


NEW  1952  U.  S.  CHAMPIONS, 
&  HANSON  WORLD^ff RECORD 


World’s  Highest  Record 


of  TOP-PRICI,  Snow-White  Eggs 


darby 

leghorns 

Highest 
10-Year 
LEGHORN 
Average 
All  U.  S. 
Contests 

TTT. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


You  can  have  your  flock  direct  from  the  finest 
laying  blood  the  world  has  produced.  The  Wene- 
Darby  White  Leghorns  are  same  family  lines 
that  won  U.  S.  1952  Contests,  averaging  301.9 
eggs  per  hen,  25  oz.  per  dozen.  For  Wene- 
Hanson  foundation  flock,  we  purchased  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  direct  from  6-to-10  generation, 
300-to-350  egg  matings.  Over  half  sired  by  son 
of  All-Time  World  Record  Hen.  Feed  costs 
official  tests  low  as  18c  per  dozen. 

Write  for  CATALOG, 
EGG  RECORDS  and  PRICES 

Write  now  for  catalog,  early  order  dis¬ 
counts;  details  other  WENE  pure  &  cross¬ 
breeds  for  layers,  broilers. 


l  357  MYS 
\  ALL  WENE 
\  HANSON 
\  STOCK 
\  Stern 
\  300-353-  Egg 
Bleed 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  B-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THAPM47 

WHITE 
^ITORltS 

"Bred  for  the  needs'of  Ihe 
commercial  egg  producer ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that’s  what 
customers  get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  All 
matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 
Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New 
Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free 
folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GRAYBIL  LS  CHICKS 

PA.U S  APPR0VE0 PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Plls.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG . $14.00  $29.00  $  2.00 

New  Hampshires  .  14.00  24.00  12.00 

Hamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross....  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Live  del. 
Guar.  C.S.Graybill  Pity  Fm.  Hty.  Bx.  6,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Backed  by  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  for  7  Important  profit  factors. 
Barred  Rocks  make  fast  growing 
broilers,  hormonized  fryers  or 
heavy-laying  pullets.  Red-Rocks  are 
in  great  demand  for  commercifl 
egg  production.  Either  will  prove 
mighty  profitable  on  your  farm 
Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleborc,  Vt. 


100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets 

$34  PER  HUNDRED 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 
Order  Now. 

HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Cfau&et. 


BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS 


February  21,  1953 


H*j 'rA* 


“This  sheltered  life,  Herbie, 
does  it  get  you?” 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfellersville,  Pa. 
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Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Hens 
at  a  startlingly  low  price. 

All  ore  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  They're 
the  best  turkeys  money  can  buy. 

And  at  the  low  introductory  price  ol 


only  49c  each 


These  poults  cue  progeny  tested  B.  B.  Bronze  strains  noted 
for  fast  economical  gains. 

Also  available  are  Sexed  Toms  and  straight  run  in  3.  B.  B. 
cold  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands,  Broiler  Built  Beltsvilles- 

Two  Hatcheries  Give  you  Service.  Poults  shipped 
from  Zeeland,  Mich.,  or  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Address  inquiries  to  Zeeland  Mich.,  for  prompt  reply. 
Gel  All  the  Facts  about  these  Big  Profit  Makers. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


De  WITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

PHONE  2133  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  ■  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTEO  BRONZE  - 

And  Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  Poults. 

Any  Quantity. — .Any  Date.  Excellent  Livability. 
Mature  Quickly.  Write  For  Catalog. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


LINE^  VI  LL  E 


POULTS 


Why  Are  Linesville 
Poults  More  Profitable? 

Practical  Turkey  Growers  tell 
why  in  our  New  Free  Circular. 
Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Penna.  •  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Poults.  From  our  breeders  only. 
B.B.  Bronze.  White  Hollands, 
Small  Whites.  Broader 
Hatching  Turkey  Poults  Exclusively. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


Breasted. 
BOX  14. 


LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
Poults  &  Eggs 

OUR  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE.  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  0.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


BUY  GENUINE  PURE  BRED  TURKEYS!  Author- 
ized  Hatchery  serving  Midwest  and  Eastern  Growers 
for  Ryckebosch  or  Keithley  Broadbreasted  Bronze, 
Domes  Improved  White  Hollands.  Eggs  received  week¬ 
ly.  Also  Beltsville  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved — “uilorum 
Clean.  Sexed  poults  weekly.  Volume  truck  delivered. 
Free  catalog.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 
BOX  R-2,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


GEESE-GOSLINGS:  From  Prize  Winning  Flock. 
White  China  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Write 
for  free  literature.  S.  J.  SEITZ, 

R.  R.  3,  FISK  HOAD,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  "White 
China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHN0DE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 


Broad  Breasted 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Nebraskans,  and  Beltsville 
small  white  poults.  They’re  hardy  and  bred  to  yield 
profits.  100°/?  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  or  phone 
2557.  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  Sellersville.  Penna. 


-  POULTS  - 

Day  old  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TOMOrrow  New  York  States  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Empire  White.  THE  DOELLS  PINEHAVEN 
STOCK  FARMS,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BIL-MAR  SUPER  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST, 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R-2,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


EMPIRE  WHITE  FOREST  FARMS  CROSS  WHITE 
HOLLAND  POULTS.  Our  10th  Year  Pullorum  Clean. 
FOREST  FARMS.  WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK 


Beltsville  Wh.  &  Neb.  Pits.,  from  our  own  layers  only? 
Photo  cir.free.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Fm.,  Richfield  22, Pa. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS  200  UP  30cts.  EACH 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy's  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 


DAttV  (TiCrCC  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
SADI  UHCOIl,  white  Emden.  gray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow— live  longest,  fewest  diseases_alt  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM, r. in  Hampton,  Conn. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10 F 


xH  4  Var.  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Pheasant, 
If*  Quail.  Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Small 
ill  Incubators  with  wonderful  Hatching  Rec- 
■B  ords.  Illustrated  folder  free.  GOSHEN 
^  POULTRY  FARM,  G-5,  GOSHEN.  IND. 


WHITE  EMBDEN  GEESE,  GOSLINGS,  EGGS 

JAMES  POULTRY  FARM,  ALMONT,  PENNA. 


-  GOSLINGS.  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  - 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK.  OHIO 


-  EMOEN,  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  - 

$1.80  min.  order  6.  Rouen  Ducklings,  $.40  min.  15. 
DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 


SHEARER'S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  81 2  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


-  DUCKLINGS  - 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 

I  Fawns  $28.00.  Hens  $35.00.  Also,  Rouens,  Ayles- 
j  burys.  Blue  Swedish,  Black  Swedish,  Giant  Buffs, 
Cayugas,  Fairy  Fawns.  Touluuse  and  China  Goslings. 
Circular,  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Select* 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


“DUCKS  for  PROFIT”,  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $8.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Pheasant  Fanciers  •  Game  Breeders 

and  Aviculturists  Gazette.  Pictorial  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  Something  new  and  different,  practical, 
instructive.  Yearly  subscription  $2.00.  (50c  a  copy.) 

GEORGE  A.  ALLEN,  Jr.  Editor 
1328  Alien  Park  Drive.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 


Renew  Your  Subscription 

I'on’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . * . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


The  Small  Flock  Is  Still  a  Good 


Farm  Family  Venture 


If  you  live  in  a  commercial  poultry 
farming  area  where  flocks  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  birds  are 
commonplace,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  there  are  many  farm  flocks  of 
only  50  to  100  hens.  These  small 
flocks  are  important,  too,  for  statis¬ 
tics  tell  us  that  they  supply  about 
50  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  produced 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  chicken  dinners.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  inefficiency  of 
small  flocks,  both  in  care  of  the 
birds  and  in  marketing  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Probably  the  writers  were  cor¬ 
rect  because  it  takes  as  long  to  walk 
to  the  hen  house  to  feed  40  hens  as 
it  does  to  get  there  to  feed  400.  Then 
too,  there  are  many  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  that  can  be  used  economically 
only  in  Targe  flocks;  they  would  be 
impractical  in  small  ones.  Feed  can 
be  purchased  at  lower  prices  by  the 
ton  or  carload  than  by  the  hundred¬ 
weight;  and  eggs  from  small  flocks 
cannot  be  sold  with  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  as  those  from  large  flocks.  . 

Other  practices  favor  the  large 
flocks,  too.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
still  thousands  of  small  ones  on  our 
farms,  being  cared  for  my  the  family, 
using  home  grown  grain  for  feed, 
and  producing  eggs  and  meat  for  the 
family  and  also  for  sale.  While  flocks 
of  this  size  may  not  be  as  efficient  as 
large  ones,  they  have  their  place. 
They  are  likely  to  have  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  production,  and  they  sup¬ 
ply  home  -  grown  food  produced 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  purchased. 


In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  a 
successful  farm  flock,  let  us  take  a 
look  as  the  Charles  MacDougal  farm 
in  Chemung  County,  New  York.  For 
nearly  a  half  century  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  have  been  supplied  here  by  a 
farm  flock  of  50  to  100  birds. 

A  Successful  Farm  Flock 

Chicken  is  served  often  in  the 
MacDougal  home.  The  church  and 
grange  are  always  sure,  too,  of 
one  or  two  chickens  whenever  there 
is  a  supper.  Nearly  every  morning 
for  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Dougal  has  included  four  eggs  in  his 
breakfast  menu.  There  is  never  a 
shortage  of  eggs  on  the  farm,  and 
in  addition  to  those  eaten  —  poached, 
boiled  and  scrambled,  they  are  gener¬ 
ously  used  in  every  recipe  that  calls 
for  them.  Surplus  eggs  are  sold,  and 
find  a  ready  local  market. 

Many  farmers  think  that  the  time 
it  takes  to  care  for  a  small  flock  of 
chickens  is  too  great  for  the  value 
of  the  products  received.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Dougal  does  not  agree  with  this.  It 
does  not  take  him  long  each  day  to 
care  for  his  flock.  The  proximity  of 
the  hen  house  to  the  cow  stable 
makes  caring  for  the  hens  an  easy 
chore.  Water  is  carried  in  pails  from 
the  stable.  Home  grown  grain  is 
stored  in  bins  in  the  barn,  but  several 
days’  supply  can  be  kept  in  the  hen 
house.  Eggs  are  gathered  when  the 
hens  are  fed  at  night  and  with  a  few 
extra  steps  they  are  picked  up  at 
noon  when  the  men  go  to  the  house 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  small  flock  of  White  Leghorns  has  been  both  profitable  and  practical  for 
over  46  years  on  the  dairy  farm  of  Charles  MacDougal,  Horseheads, 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


The  conveniences  of  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  eggs  and  chicken  when 
you  want  them  are  pleasures  not 
generally  enjoyed  by  non-farm  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Modern  Poultry  Management 

Practice  and  research  have  taught 
commerical  poultrymen  much  in  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  home  flock  owners  may 
learn  much  from  the  commercial 
men  and  feed  manufacturers  and  use 
many  of  the  same  practices  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Excellent  quality  mash  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  birds  during  their 
growing  period,  and  then  later  home 
grown  grains  can  be  added  to  the 
ration.  Range  is  nearly  always  avail¬ 
able,  and,  on  most  farms,  the  small 
flock  can  be  reared  on  clean  ground 
each  year  and  still  not  be  far  from 
other  farm  chofes.  Large  feed  hop¬ 
pers  and  water  barrels  with  auto¬ 
matic  fountains  will  save  time  and 
steps  in  rearing  pullets.  A  single 
range  shelter  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  of  the  birds. 

If  straight-run  chicks  are  pur¬ 
chased,  cockerels  and  pullets  should 
be  separated  at  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Leghorn  cockerels  may  be  killed  at 
nine  to  12  weeks,  and  heavy  cocker¬ 
els  at  12  to  14  weeks.  Pullets  should 
be  reared  on  clean  ground  until  they 
are  ready  to  lay. 

A  deep  freeze  in  the  home  where 
cockerels  and  culled  pullets  may  be 
frozen  and  kept  almost  indefinitely 
is  a  real  asset  to  the  small  flock 
owner.  With  its  use  birds  may  be 
killed  at  any  time  during  the  year; 
unprofitable  birds  should  not  be  fed. 

Lights  may  be  used  to  make 
longer  days  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  Some  poultrymen  use  a  small 
light  all  night  over  the  hoppers  in¬ 
stead  of  lighting  the  entire  house; 
the  birds  can  then  eat  at  any  time 
they  wish.  Daily  management  should 
include  keeping  hoppers  full,  gather¬ 
ing  eggs  and  feeding  grain  at  night. 


from  dairy  chores  or  farm  work. 

The  hens  are  in  a  laying  house 
during  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
but  are  allowed  to  run  in  an  orchard 
throughout  the  Summer.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Dougal  allows  about  three  and  a  half 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird 
when  the  pullets  are  housed  in  the 
Fall.  More  space  is  available  as  he 
culls  non-layers  or  removes  birds  to 
be  eaten.  The  house  is  cleaned  several 
times  yearly;  droppings  are  spread 
-on  meadows.  Home-grown  straw  is 
used  for  litter. 

Commercial  mash  and  clear  water 
are  kept  before  the  flock  at  all  times. 
A  home-grown  scratch  feed  of  corn 
and  oats  or  wheat  is  fed  at  night. 
When  needed,  electric  lights  are 
used  to  give  the  birds  a  thirteen  hour 
day  of  light.  Mr.  MacDougal  turns 
on  the  lights  when  he  goes  to  milk 
in  the  morning  and  leaves  them  on 
till  daylight.  Green  feed  is  supplied 
in  the  Winter  by  putting  a  loose 
round  bale  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  hen 
house  and  allowing  the  hens  to  work 
on  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  flock  is  to 
supply  meat  as  well  as  eggs.  When  a 
hen  is  wanted  for  meat,  one  of  the 
poorer  layers  is  killed;  thus  culling 
goes  on  the  entire  year.  Those  not 
culled  are  kept  a  second  year. 

Mr.  MacDougal  likes  the  White 
Leghorn  breed  best.  One  year  he 
grew  heavies  but  went  back  to  Leg¬ 
horns  because  they  laid  more  eggs, 
and  he  likes  the  Leghorn  meat  better. 
In  most  years,  he  has  brooded  his 
own  pullets.  There  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this,  however.  Several 
years  ago  his  gandson,  Walter  Sam¬ 
son,  undertook,  as  a  4-H  project,  to 
raise  the  pullets  for  the  laying  flock. 
He  used  the  MacDougals’  brooder 
house  with  its  coal  stove  first  and 
then  later  in  the  season  used  another 
house  as  a  range  shelter.  Chicks  were 
started  in  late  March.  Mash  was  fed 
alone  for  eight  weeks,  then  a  grain 
mixture  was  also  used.  When  well- 
feathered,  they  were  put  on  range 
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We'ie  celebrating  our  silver  anniversary  with  the 
greatest  chick  values  ever  offered.  Our  Specialized 
Efficiency  Strains  have  been  developed  from  the 
finest  R.O.P.  blood-lines  in  America.  Four  color 
catalog  tells  story  of  25  years  of  breeding  im¬ 
provement  •  •  •  shows  how  to  get  greater  egg 
mcome  .  .  ,  make  more  meat  profits. 

B.  C.  Raffensberger,  Owner-Mgr. 


sired  Sp&ci&Uyeii.  SOuu*vL 


Owr  50  000  R.O.P.  Breeding  Sires  used  in  our  parent 
stock  during  the  last  12  years  .  .  .  5.093  added  again  this 
year.  Dams  R.O.P.  records  follow: 

WHITE  LEGHORN  . 267  to  350  EGGS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  . 232  to  329  EGGS 

R.  |.  REDS . 265  to  337  EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 230  to  318  EGGS 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 264  to  323  EGGS 

HAMP-ROCK  CROSS  . 224  to  329  EGGS 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  . 230  to  334  EGGS 


Percentage  of  R.O.P.  Breeders  in  each  breed:  Leghorns 
59  3%  New  Hamps  42.5%.  R.  1.  Reds  41.5%.  W.  Rocks 
40’9%’.  Barred  Rocks  67.0%.  Sex-Link  Cross  49.1%. 
Rock-Hamp  Cross  56.3%. 

WHITE  AMERICANS 

Highest  of  all  white  breeds  In  National 
Chicken -of -Tomorrow  contest.  The  most 
wanted  new  broiler  breed  in  America. 

Get  full  details  on  this  sensational 
breed  in  our  catalog. 

LOW  ANNIVERSARY  PRICES 


'  Trodqmerk 


Write  today  for  catalog. 
We'll  include  baby 
chick  prices.  No 
obligation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  INC. 
BOX  R,  lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 


Bosky,  Healthy,  last -growing  chicks 

R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  $5.00  for  100, 
$9.00  for  200;  Red-Rock  Cross 
Cockerels,  $6.00  for  100,  $11.00  for 
200;  Red-Leghorn  Cross  Cockerels, 
$4.00  for  100,  $7.00  for  200. 

Also  High  Livability  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Bred  Pullets. 


MODERATE  PRICES,  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


McKinstry  Farms 

135  McKinstry  Ave.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHOR 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
aexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

brookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Parmeitter  Reds  •  Wh.  Rocks  •  Wh.  Leghorns 

Jffcd  along  scientific  lines  to  help  build  up  resis¬ 
tance  to  Leukosis.  30  years  producing  quality  chicks. 
.  Sexed  or  Straight. 

REDW-FARM,  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N*.  V. 


—r  JIBBffiBBH 

Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
r„7Ks„ Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg..  W. 

H'  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
a  “LKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
-I  ne  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
”  W*tck  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


on  one  side  of  a  meadow  and  were 
kept  there  until  they  were  ready  to 
lay.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that 
for  several  years  Walter  raised  the 
pullets.  The  chicks  are  brooded  at 
some  distance  from  the  hen  house. 
He  buys  pullorum-free  chicks  from 
nearby  breeders. 

In  earlier  years  150  to  200  straight- 
run  chicks  were  purchased  every 
year.  Cockerels  were  killed  and 
canned  at  12  to  16  weeks.  More  re¬ 
cently,  however,  only  sexed  pullets 
have  been  purchased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacDougal  both  agree  that  they 
miss  the  broilers  and  roasters  which 
they  had  when  cockerels  were  bought 
and  they  plan  to  purchase  straight- 
run  chicks  again. 

The  MacDougals  have  a  deep 
freeze  and  into  it  go  dressed  roasters, 
fryers  and  birds  for  stewing.  But 
Mrs.  MacDougal  still  cans  some 
chicken,  using  a  pressure  cooker,  and 
*> 


always  has  several  cans  on  hand. 
From  this  supply  she  can  have  a 
chicken  dinner  ready  in  quick  time' 
after  returning  late  from  town,  Home 
Bureau  or  Garden  Club  or  when 
guests  drop  in.  Besides,  a  can  of 
chicken  makes  a  good  Christmas 
present  and  each  year  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Dougal  presents  home-canned  chick¬ 
en  to  many  of  her  friends.  It  is  a 
fine  gift  and  part  of  her  Christmas 
shopping  can  be  done  easily  and 
well  right  at  home  on  the  farm. 

Have  the  MacDougal’s  made 
money  on  their  farm  flock?  They  can 
think  of  many  articles  around  the 
home  and  farm  that  egg  money  has 
bought.  But  more  important,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  convenience  of  the  flock. 
They  are  never  without  fresh  eggs 
and  poultry  meat.  The  farm  flock  is 
a  tradition  with  them.  They  would 
not  be  without  it. 

Ernest  C.  Grant 


Commercial  Quail  Farming 

A  few  years  ago  Carl  Lowrance  cover  in  which  the  quail  learn  to 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  decided  he  wanted  hide.  He  says  at  least  a  dozen  birds 
to  earn  his  living  doing  something  for  each  40  acres  should  be  freed  on 
unusual  and  enjoyable.  So,  despite  a  farm  that  is  to  be  restocked,  and 
advice  that  it  could  not  be  done  none  should  be  killed  until  a  year 
profitably,  he  decided  to  raise  quail,  after  release. 

The  extent  of  his  success  is  attested  Most  formers  are  amazed  to  learn 
by  the  fact  that  he  now  runs  the  that  90  per  cent  of  Lowrance’s  incu- 
largest  quail  farm  in  the  country,  bated  quail  eggs  actually  hatch,  and 
turning  out  some  30,000  birds  a  year,  that  the  eggs  sell  for  30  cents  each. 
One  reason  for  this  success  is  that  he  Quail  lay  only  in  May,  June  and 
cut  his  brooding  loss  from  the  usu-  July,  each  producing  from  four  to 
ally  encountered  20  per  cent  to  three  seven  eggs  a  week.  During  the  laying 
and  a  half  per  cent  by  adding  aureo-  season,  the  cock  and  hen  are  placed 
mycin  to  the  drinking  water  to  con-  together  in  one  breeding  pen,  and 
trol  enteritis,  a  disease  to  which  quail  often,  if  the  hen  will  not  lay,  the 
are  highly  susceptible.  The  premix  cock  kills  her.  Papa  Quail  is  quite  a 
aureomycin  is  added  at  the  rate  of  family  man;  usually  he  sits  on  the 
250  milligrams  in  three  ounces  of  eggs  first  and,  if  given  a  chance,  will 
water.  Then  this  solution  is  added  to  steal  a  chick  or  two  to  raise  himself, 
the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  The  quail  on  the  Lowrance  farm 
three  drops  per  quart.  are  hatched  from  large  incubators 

Mr.  Lowrance’s  big  business  sea-  and  emerge  uniformly  from  the  same 
son  is  at  Christmas,  when  most  of  side  of  the  shell.  Each  has  an  “egg 
the  orders  come  from  people  who  look  tooth”  to  peck  his  way  through,  and 
for  something  different  as  gifts.  Last  an  entire  setting  will  peck  out  of  the 
year  he  sold  5,000  live  and  8,000  shell  inside  of  six  hours.  The  young 
frozen  birds.  By  February  10  he  had  quail  are  kept  in  heated  brooder 
no  more  live  birds  to  sell;  on  top  of  houses  until  five  weeks  old,  when 
that,  he  had  to  turn  down  orders  for  they  are  transferred  outside  to  wire- 
15,000  pairs  of  live  birds  he  could  covered  pens.  The  chicks  as  well  as 
not  supply.  His  frozen  quail  bring  adult  birds  receive  the  aureomycin 
$2.00  each.  in  their  drinking  water.  This  medi- 

Many  farmers,  who  have  reported  cation  not  only  minimizes  disease 
to  Mr.  Lowrance  that  quail  have  prac-  losses,  but  gives  the  birds  vitality, 
tically  disappeared  from  their  farms,  results  in  better  laying  records  and 
want  his  advice  on  restocking.  This  stimulates  growth, 
is  not  difficult,  he  says,  as  the  birds  Only  three  States,  Missouri,  Illi- 
will  not  range  more  than  a  quarter  nois  and  New  York,  permit  quail  to 
of  a  mile  if  adequate  cover,  food  and  be  raised,  and  sold  for  food, 
water  are  available.  Lowrance  re-  Lowrance’s  principal  year  round 
leases  his  birds  when  eight  to  10  food  customers  are  restaurants  (some 
weeks  old.  They  are  let  loose  in  a  in  New  York,  others  in  New  Orleans) 
“flying  -  conditioner  pen”  300  feet  and  business  and  professional  men 
long,  20  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  who  want  the  birds  for  their 
In  the  pen  are  corn  shooks  and  other  private  use. 


No  Cure  for  Enlarged 
Livers 

I  have  recently  started  a  chicken  j 
farm,  and  now  find  that  many  of 
my  best  birds  have  enlarged  livers. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  this 
ailment?  G.  a. 

There  is  no  cure  for  enlarged 
livers.  It  would  be  best  to  buy  your 
chicks  from  a  different  source,  and 
then  see  that  they  are  completely 
isolated  from  your  present  stock  for 
several  weeks.  You  should  keep  the 
chicks  in  a  separate  building  100 
feet  or  more  from  adult  fowls.  The 
one  who  takes  cares  of  the  chicks 
should  not  go  into  pens  where  the 
older  hens  are  kept;  at  least,  he 
should  not  go  directly  from  hens  to 
chicks,  but  work  the  other  way  in 
doing  the  chores. 


Keel  Bruises  on  Capons 

My  capons  have  developed  bruises 
on  their  keels;  some  of  these  are  hard 
and  others  are  watery.  What  do  you 
think  caused  this,  and  how  may  it 
be  prevented  with  my  next  batch 
of  birds?  e.  g. 

The  blisters  and  bruises  along  the 
keels  of  your  capons  were  caused  by 
an  irritation  when  the  chickens  were 
young,  such  irritation  coming  from 
either  wire  floors  or  the  roosts.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  keep 
the  young  birds  on  litter  alone  until 
they  are  10  or  12  weeks  old. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


Replace  Hens  with  Pullets 

I  have  some  good  laying  hens  and 
am  undecided  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  replace  them  with  pullets 
this  Fall.  If  so  it  will  mean  buying 
enough  chicks  to  make  the  change¬ 
over.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  best 
to  do  this,  and  if  so,  should  it  be 
done  to  balance  up  the  flock  pro¬ 
duction?  R.  o.  H. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  one 
should  purchase  enough  chicks  in 
the  Spring  to  entirely  replace  the 
present  laying  flock  the  following 
Winter.  As  you  have  indicated,  this 
is  considered  to  be  good  management 
and  is  a  practice  that  one  definitely 
should  follow  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  commercial  egg  production. 

Your  returns  will  not  begin  to 
show  up  until  the  Fall  of  this  year. 
At  that  time  you  should  have  your 
new  flock  of  pullets  in  full  produc¬ 
tion,  and  still  have  on  your  farm  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  your  present 
best  hens,  the  rest  having  been 
culled.  You  should  anticipate  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent, 
and  probably  60  per  cent.  From  the 
pullets  you  should  expect  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent. 


STOP 

NUTRITIONAL 
DISEASES  IN 
POULTRY 

Overcome  low  egg  production,  i turn¬ 
down,  unprofitable  poultry  .  .  .  give 
your  birds  DR.  LEGEAR’S  PLUS 
Combined  With  POULTRY  PRE¬ 
SCRIPTION.  It’s  guaranteed  to  stop 
nutritional  diseases  and,  at  the  seme 
time,  it  gfves  your  flock  the  tonic 
I  boost  needed  for  healthy  appetites, 
|high  egg  production  and  greeter 
profits. 


FASTER 

START... 


A  fast  start  free  of  any  nutritioncl 
set-bock  is  guaranteed  when  you  odd 
Dr.  LeGeor's  Plus  combined  with 
Poultry  Prescription  to  the  feed  for 
the  first  three  weeks.  It  will  give  your 
baby  chicks  the  vitamins,  minerals 
and  antibiotic  needed  for  fast  growth, 
rapid  feathering  and  high  nature?  re¬ 
sistance  to  nutritional  diseases.  A  fast 
start  leads  to  re«l  profits  for  the  poul¬ 
try  raiser. 


PRODUCTION?*! 


Actual  tests  made  on  the  Dr.  Le- 
Gear  Research  Farm  showed  that 
birds  receiving  Dr.  LeGecr’s  Plus 
combined  with  Poultry  Prescription 
laid  up  to  36%  more  eggs.  The  size 
and  qualify  of  the  eggs  were  far 
superior  also.  Figure  it  out  for  your¬ 
self  .  .  .  with  the  extra,  high  quality 
eggs  you  get  by  using  Dr.  LeGeor’s 
Plus  how  much  more  money  you  wit! 
make  from  your  flock.  Yes,  you’ll 
profit  with  ...  _ _ 


h.ct  ft  FEW  OF  THE 
r  DEALERS  in  your 


NEW  JERSEY 

BARN.SBORO  —  George  J.  Daminger 
NEWTON  —  Newton  Feed  &  Grain  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

AVERILL  PARK — Boyce  Lumber  Co  >  Inc. 
EAST  WORCESTER  —  East  Worcester  Co¬ 
op.  G.L.F.  Service 
HOLLEY  —  Hatch-Wilson 
MAC  DOUGALL  —  Harold  M.  Robbins 
ONEONTA  —  Elmore  Stores,  Inc. 
POTTERSVILLE  —  Fred  W.  Bibby 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS  —  Thoro-Bred  Feed 

&  Supply 

SCHENECTADY  —  H.  W.  Brown  Feed  Store 


ft  way 

TO  WORM 
HOGS  IN 
ONE  DAY 


Simply  mix  Dr.  LeGear’s  Hog  Worm 
Powder  with  slop  or  feed  .  .  .  hogs  like  it 
and  they  worm  themselves  in  one  day. 
Unlike  other  wormers.  Dr.  LeGeor's 
Hog  Worm  Powder  is  not  a  poison;  it’s 
perfectly  safe.  Yes,  you’re  safe,  you’re 
sure  with  .  .  . 

Dr.  LeGear’s  Hoe  Worm  Powder 


DR.  L.  D.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


February  21,  1953 
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Does  the  Work  of  3  Menl 


Portable  All-Steel 

MUIKIY 

tM  ELEVATOR 


12ttONTH 

All-Purpose  Use 


Fewer  farm  hands  .  .  .  higher  costs 
.  .  .  scarce  materials  make  it  even 
more  important  for  farmers  to  get 
tlie  finest,  longest-wearing,  la¬ 
bor-saving  farm  elevators 
now!  Many  thousands  of 
Farmers  rely  on  Mulkey 
to  give  them  these 
advantages. 

9  Portable 
•  Balanced 
§  double  Trough 
9  Custom  Built 

HEAVY  DUTY  FEATURES 
14  gauge  steel  trough  •  18"  across 
trough  •  5"  straight  sides  •  No.  55 
double  chains  •  4'  and  8'  sections 
for  desired  lengths  •  8'  spring  lift 
drag  hopper  for  corn,  small  grains, 
or  chopped  hay  hopper,  or  gravity 
hopper,  optional.  Standard  equipment 
includes  exclusive  Mulkey  roller  chain 
speed  reduction,  motor  mount  widi 
belt  release,  “built-in"  power  take¬ 
off.  shelled  com  screen,  safety  slip 
clutch. 


Handles 

BALED 

HAY 

CHOPPED 

HAY 


ELEVATORS  AVAILABLE  NOW! 


See  Your  Nearest  Dealer  or 
Write  for  F ree  Literature  and  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 


1621 -S2  LOCUST 

DISTRIBUTED 

Eastern  New  York  —  New  England 

FAMES  &  MENEEIY  # 

If  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


KANSAS  CITY  8,  MO. 
B  Y  : 

ITeslern  New  York 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  New  York 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  lone  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut  off . 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron -Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma- 
chine(Muchmoreon  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers.  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry,  Used 
by  Orchards.  V  ineyards.  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers.  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high' 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

$66. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduett  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  f  r  $  o.  catalog,  and 
prices. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Ess»x  St.  S.  C.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  301 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


NeU)  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept.  B>  Stratford,  Conn. 


Picks  up, 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
from  1 14  to  8" 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


PIXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 


Is  this  information  worth  $10?  I 
can  spare  nothing  from  my  income, 
but  would  like  to  start  a  business 
at  home.  Please  advise  me. 

j.  e.  w. 

The  information  for  which  $10  was 
asked  was,  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  other  similar  offers,  available 
free  to  anyone  who  would  take  the 
pains  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.  requesting  their  booklet  on  the 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
rather  suspect  that  that  is  where  the 
people  offering  this  information  for 
sale  got  their  facts.  Presumably* 
along  with  this  information  would 
come  instructions  on  how  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  this  knowledge  commercially. 
A  home  business  depends  on  a  ready 
market  in  your  locality,  or  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  one  which  you  could  build 
up  for  yourself;  how  anyone  a 
thousand  miles  away  can  advise  you 
on  this,  we  fail  to  see. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  some  type  of  work  to  do  at 
home  to  earn  money.  Almost  all  the 
advertisements  either  want  you  to 
buy  booklets  at  $2.00  to  $5.00  or  if 
it’s  sewing  you  are  asked  to  invest 
$5.00  to  $10  in  a  kit.  If  you  do  that 
what  if  your  sewing  is  rejected;  you 
would  be  losing  the  money  invested. 

Vermont  mrs.  m.  h. 

In  practically  every  advertisement 
offering  this  sewing,  or  almost  any 
other  kind  of  work  to  be  done  at 
home,  there  is  an  advance  price  re¬ 
quired,  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $15. 
We  also  believe  that  you  would  find 
you  had  to  do  most  of  the  selling  of 
the  goods  yourself.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  these  various  compa¬ 
nies  to  reject  the  goods  you  make, 
claiming  that  they  are  not  up  to 
sample.  If  the  firm  is  as  reliable  as 
they  claim  and  the  results  are  going 
to  be  as  good  as  they  state,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  could  send  out  the 
material,  asking  only  a  deposit, 
which  would  be  returned.  Some¬ 
times  looking  around  your  own 
neighborhood  one  can  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  that  ho  one  else  can  do 
that  brings  in  quite  a  little  ready 
cash. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  Dell  Hydro-Power  Corp.  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  have  stock  in  the 
Corporation.  About  1947  N.  E.  Dell, 
President  of  the  Corp.,  was  accused 
by  the  state  Attorney  of  selling  more 
stock  than  the  state  law  allowed;  and 
that  the  state  demanded  that  the 
corporation  be  dissolved.  I  never 
heard  anything  further.  Is  the  stock 
worthless?  If  somebody  else  bought 
the  company  out,  I  have  not  had  any 
notice  to  that  effect.  There  were  lots 
of  people  that  had  stock  in  this 
Corp.  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  w.  p.  d. 

New  York 

The  Dell-Hydro  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  dissolved  December  15, 
1949.  Later  Norman  E.  Dell  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  to  four  years  in  prison 
on  a  guilty  plea  of  first  degree  grand 
larceny  in  the  amount  of  some 
$58,000.00.  The  stock  has  been  in¬ 
active  since  September  21,  1949. 

I  have  received  copy  after  copy 
about  the  enclosed  circular.  I  have 
written  to  the  publishers,  asking 
them  to  discontinue  sending  same,  as 
I  consider  them  very  objectionable. 
I  think  it  should  be  given  some 
publicity.  Mrs.  C.  V. 

Massachusetts 

When  circulars  of  an  obscene  and 
objectionable  type  are  received  they 
can  be  returned  to  the  Post  Office  and 
refused,  but  the  best  course  would  be 
to  send  them  to  the  Postmaster 
General  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Such 
material  is  barred  from  the  mails. 
This  will  be  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  practice. 

One  of  our  readers  would  be  glad 
to  have  information  in  regard  to 
Herman  Nepper,  who  lived  at  Mt. 
Union,  Pennsylvania.  He  disappeared 
and,  as  he  had  been  very  ill,  his 
family  is  anxious. 


“Switch”  games  are  still  holding 
forth.  The  “envelope”  switch  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  case.  A  Long  Island 
lady  met  two  women  in  a  store,  who 
told  her  they  had  just  found  $10,000 
in  cash  in  an  envelope  and  would 
share  the  money  with  the  Long 
Island  lady  or  anyone  who  could 
show  financial  responsibility.  This 
responsibility  would  be  proved  if 
she  could  put  up  the  same  amount. 
She  went  to  her  bank  and  drew  out 
all  she  had  in  the  bank  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  two  women.  The  three 
walked  to  a  nearby  office  building, 
where  the  two  women  left  to  check 
with  their  “employer”,  who  was 
holding  the  money  for  them  and  to 
show  him  the  “proof”,  i.  e.  the  $8,000. 
The  lady  waited  and  waited.  The 
two  women  did  not  return.  The  loss 
was  reported  to  the  police.  There  is 
small  hope  of  catching  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  this  fraud.  A  large  number 
of  such  experiences  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  but  there  is  no  record  of  how 
many  others  were  not  mentioned  to 
anyone  when  the  victims  realized 
how  gullible  he  or  she  had  been. 
Take  time  to  reflect  and  investigate. 

We  have  taken  your  paper  for 
some  years  now  and  I  would  like  to 
relate  an  experience  I  had  with  a 
high-powered  salesman.  A  fellow 
came  to  our  door  and  started  in  with 
the  familiar  old  gag:  “We  travelled 
around  your  village  and  found  no 
other  house  but  yours  that  suited  our 
requirements  for  advertising  our 
asbestos  shingle  siding.  If  you  will 
sign  this  contract  you  will"  get  $25 
for  every  sale  where  people  state 
they  saw  the  siding  on  your  house. 
For  ten  different  parties  that  would 
mean  a  $25  bonus,  or  $250.”  I  asked 
how  much  would  it  cost  to  side  my 
house.  Ordinarily,  he  said,  $1,750. 
I  said  to  myself  right  here  — 
“Brother  you  are  a  faker.”  Houses 
much  larger  than  mine  cost  consider¬ 
ably  less  for  the  siding;  but  I  said 
“O.  K.  if  you  want  to  sign  me  up 
for  advertising  as  you  say  ’  I  will 
sign  the  contract,  and  there  will  be 
no  cost  whatever  to  me.  You  say  you 
want  to  do  me  a  favor  and  use  my 
house  for  advertising.  So  here  is 
your  chance.”  He  picked  up  his  brief 
case  and  left.  All  I  could  see  was  his 
Georgia  license  plates  and  the  dust 
from  the  driveway.  mrs.  m.  s.  c. 

New  York 

The  story  speaks  for  itself.  One 
friend  stated  that  he  asked  the  agent 
to  put  it  in  writing  and  he  would 
sign  and  let  him  go  ahead  with  the 
work.  The  salesman  in  this  case  also 
departed  hurriedly. 

The  following  news  item  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  It  is  a 
statement  by  the  Acting  Post  Office 
Department  Solicitor. 

“As  far  as  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  your  conscience 
can  be  your  guide  on  paying  for  any 
unordered  merchandise  that  is  sent 
to  you  by  mail.  Postal  regulations  do 
not  require  recipients  of  goods  they 
did  not  order  to  pay  far  or  to  return 
them.  However,  some  state  laws 
might  require  return  or  payment  for 
the  goods.  The  Post  Office  gets  hun¬ 
dreds  of  complaints  from  persons 
who  receive  unwanted  goods  through 
the  mails.  With  the  items  are  re¬ 
quests  that  they  send  back  money 
or  the  merchandise.  Postal  regula¬ 
tions  do  not  prohibit  this  type  of 
merchandising,  unless  the  unordered 
goods  are  sent  c.o.d.  Then  it  becomes 
illegal.” 

This  is  good  advice,  and  we  hope 
will  have  a  tendency  to  curtail  “un¬ 
ordered  goods”  abuses. 

Sewing  Economy,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y.,  report  that  their  building 
caught  fire  and  their  stock  and  orders 
were  destroyed.  They  were  able  to 
fill  some  orders  and  filled  them  as 
well  as  they  could  from  the  stock 
they  could  assemble.  They  expoct 
to  be  in  a  new  location  and  will  fill 
orders  within  24  hours  from  time 
of  receipt. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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“Tops”  At  New  York 
Turkey  Show 

Andrew  F.  Thorman  of  North 
Tonawanda,  one  of  the  three  New 
Yorkers  who  won  major  awards  in 
the  recent  annual  Ready-to-Cook 
turkey  show  of  the  New  York  State 
Turkey  Assn,  at  Albany,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  organization.  Thor¬ 
man  succeeds  F.  H.  Phinney  of 
Mannsville,  who  had  served  two 
terms. 

Major  share  of  the  trophies  went 
to  Harry  Lamparter  of  Mountville, 
Pa.,  who  successfully  defended  the 
association  trophy  he  first  won  last 
year  by  showing  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bird.  This  was  a  Bronze  tom 
weighing  31V2  pounds  which  was 
the  champion  in  the  colored  varieties 
class.  Lamparter  scored  a  sweep  in 
this  competition  with  champion  hen 
and  reserve  champion  tom  and  hen. 

Thorman’s  champion  tom  in  the 
white  varieties  was  a  White  Holland 
weighing  29  pounds.  R.  H.  Blake  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  had  the  champion 
hen  in  this  class  while  reserve  honors 
went  to  a  tom  displayed  by  Warren’s 
Turkey  Farm,  Rehobeth,  Mass.,  and 
to  a  hen  shown  by  Glen  Shelhamer  of 
Fairport,  N.  Y.  Conrad  Loeber  of 
Schenectady  won  the  blue  ribbon  for 
the  largest  carcass  with  his  36  V2 
pounder  while  Warren’s  Turkey 
Farm  took  the  honors  in  the  Fancy 
Pack  competition.  f.  h.  s. 

Winners  in  Intercollegiate 
Poultry  Judging  Contest 

Cornell  University  won  the  29th 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Poultry  Judg¬ 
ing  Contest,  recently  held  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  in  conjunction  with  the 
New  York  Poultry  Show.  Eleven 
three-man  teams  took  part  in  the 
contest  which  included  judging  for 
production,  for  meat  value  and  for 
freedom  from  standard  disqualifi¬ 
cations.  Pennsylvania  State  College 
placed  second  to  Cornell  and  was 
followed  by  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  team  in  third  place.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  plaques  were  awarded  these 
winning  teams. 

High  individual  score  was  made 
by  J.  Narrow  of.  Cornell  with  1,210 
points.  J.  L.  Hershey  of  Pennsylvania 
placed  second  with  1,150  points.  D. 
Cole,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts,  took 
third  place  with  1,110  points. 

Copies  of  the  book,  “Genetics  of 
the  Fowl”  by  F.  B.  Hutt,  were 
awarded  to  the  highest  scoring  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  Market  Grade  and 
Disqualification  classes.  Recipients 
of  the  awards  were:  D.  Cole  and  J. 
Hayward,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts; 
D.  Goodrich,  Rutgers  Univ.;  and  J. 
Suplecki,  Univ.  of  Maryland. 

NOW  SHIPPING  THE  FAMOUS  DE  VRIES  | 

MINERALIZED  TEMPLE  ORANGE 

The  aristocrat  of  Floridas’  finest  fruits.  Prepaid  j 
bushel — all  Temples — $6.25.  Prepaid  bushel-mixed  J 
with  grapefruit  —  $5.85.  Add  10%  west  of  J 
Mississippi.  All  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


STANCEL  DEAR, 


LARGO,  FLORIDA 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertiilng  In  thii  department  20c  per 
*[ord.  Including  name  and  addreis,  aaata  insar- 
tion,  payable  in  idvance.  When  box  number  if 
used,  figure  five  worda  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
>2  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscriber*,  but  no  diipl*7  advertlilng  or  adtar- 
lelng  of  •  commercial  natura  (aeeda,  plant*, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

Pyr  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
*150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
Hulking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
,  ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
*•  G  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In- 

quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 
SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
Practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye.  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  farm  manager  wanted  for  general 
tdrm  work  on  large  farm  in  Hudson  Valley, 
also  herdsman  for  small  dairy.  Excellent 
nouses  furnished  and  usual  privileges.  Must 
experienced.  List  references  and  desired 
wages.  Write  P,  O,  BOX  111,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

c9u-pLE,  husband  to  farm,  woman  assist  with 
v,„,°use'work  and  serving.  Son  desirable  to 
fnr  ,with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
,  „ clean,  industrious  and  honest  people  on 
a  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  living 
rs\  Reply,  giving  experience,  references, 
hew-YorClP®alary  exPected-  BOX  9503,  Rural 

MAN:  Farm  experience  to  assist  landscape 

Ahu,rQe?lnf‘  Earn,  learn,  gain  profession. 
fv Jie>  steady  worker,  good  character  to  quali- 
■  established  business.  State  age, 
“eight,  family  status  in  own  hand 
Elizabeth  *3?r°N  Juttle’  465  Morris  Ave.. 


MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  clean,  dependable 
man  on  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good 
living  quarters.  State  age,  size  of  family,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected,  and  furnish  refer- 
ences.  BOX  9504,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALES  Representative  with  knowledge  of 

farm  portable  irrigation  and  power  pumps 
to  travel  New  York  and  New  England  States. 
Attractive  proposition.  Apply  Fenimore  Sales, 
Inc.,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey. _ 

BEEKEEPER :  Reliable  young  man  for  all- 

around  work  in  commercial  apiaries.  Chance 
to  learn  and  earn.  Some  experience  desirable 
Season,  April-November.  Room,  board.  La- 
vern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

MAINTENANCE  Man.  Small  school  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Resident  position.  Repair  work  in  paint¬ 
ing,  plumbing,  carpentry,  etc.  BOX  9528,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  single  man,  gardener,  handyman 

with  driver’s  license;  care  for  home  place; 
no  farm.  Westchester.  BOX  9610,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man  to  do  light  chores 
m  dairy  barn  and  garden.  Good  home,  room, 
board  and  some  wages;  must  be  clean  and 
sober.  Abe  Mierop,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Two  women,  country  raised,  for 

general  housework.  All  conveniences.  We 
are  two  in  the  family,  living  10  miles  from 
,  Ba.  Give  age,  wages,  references. 
BOX  9611,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  To  cook,  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home  with  family 
of  five.  Private  apartment,  ample  time  off; 
permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  capa¬ 
ble  woman.  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged  to  care  for  home 
and  two  small  motherless  children  in  return 
for  home  and  small  pay.  James  Chichester, 
Box  397,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Poultryman,  married,  experienced, 
take  full  charge  of  poultry  operation  aver¬ 
aging  3,000  layers  plus  replacements.  Excellent 
references  necessary.  Must  be  available  by 
April  1st.  Good  wages  plus  lovely  house,  in¬ 
cluding  heat,  light,  milk,  eggs.  Give  refer- 
ences  in  letter.  Alan  Limburg,  Windsor,  Mass. 


WORKING  mother  and  four  children,  one 

pre-school  age,  want  woman  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  modern  home,  own  room.  Mrs. 
Lyon,  Osceola,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Married  man,  general  farm  work, 
small  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Modern  liv¬ 
ing  quarters.  Top  wages  paid;  regular  time 
off.  Joseph  Bernhard,  Stepney,  Conn.  Phone: 
Trumbull  8-1987. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 

age  boys  or  girls,  as  •family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $250 
plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Jr.  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  man,  all  around  experience  in 

dairy  and  general  farming.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  modern  machinery,  barn 
cleaner,  etc.  $200  per  month,  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  plus  privileges.  Hunterdon  County. 
New  Jersey.  BOX  9613,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  single  man  wanted  for  steady 
position  on  dairy  and  general  farm.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  milking  machines.  Room,  board 
and  top  wages.  Alternate  Sundays  off.  BOX 
9614.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND  Wanted:  Single.  middleaged- 

general  farm  work.  To  board  in  cottage  on 
farm.  Apply  BOX  9607,  Rural  New-Yorker 
WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
.defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N  Y 


WANTED:  Married  man  experienced  in  farm 

work,  .  operating  farm  tractors  and  trucks 
on  Western  New  York  truck  farm.  Live  in 
modern  home  on  farm  IV2  miles  from  large 
village  on  main  highway  with  bus  service. 
Prefer  man  with  young  son  who  also  can 
work  during  school  vacation.  Pay  $175  per 
month  Plus  wages  for  other  members  of 
family.  BOX  9600,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Farmer,  single,  cash  salary  $2,640- 

$3,344  plus  maintenance.  Give  references 
??d-J*ge-  Connecticut  State  School  for  Boys, 
Meriden,  Conn. _ 

FARM  couple,  30  to  40  years,  furnished  home, 

live  in,  all  modern  conveniences,  latest  and 
best  machinery.  Write  giving  references  and 
salary  desired.  Fairfield  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  Harris- 
burg,  Penna.  _ 

MAN,  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm;  house 
garage:  state  wages.  BOX  9601,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

GIRL  wanted  for  home  and  to  help  out  in 
store;  live  in,  own  room  and  bath;  must  be 
neat,  small  family.  Good  opportunity;  good 
transportation;  20  miles  New  York.  BOX  9603 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  TED :  Married  dairy  farm  worker  for 
modern  equipped  dairy  farm.  I  offer  a  nice 
two  bedroom  home  with  all  conveniences  and 
a  g°°d  salary  for  a  loyal  dependable  man. 
Other  woikers  employed  on  my  farm.  Po- 

fnr0rLr,tVwabIe+uMarclJ  lst  but  ™an  wanted 
for  not  later  than  April  lst.  Arthur  Ball 
Clarence,  New  York  Phone:  Clarence  3771, 

MAN:  Married  preferred,  for  work  around 

.  gI'eetnh°use,  and  outside;  must  be  ambitious 
to  get  ahead;  wonderful  opportunity  for  ad- 

Ne\v- Yorker  g°°d  Wages'  BOX  9604.  Rural 


WORKING  farm  manager,  experienced.  Mod- 
dairy  farm,  all  facilities.  Agricultural 
school  graduate  preferred.  Fine  house,  top 

Yorker  prlviledges-  BOX  9605,  Rural  New- 


MOTHER;s  Helper.  Own  room  with  fine 
family  m  Scarsdale,  plus  salary  in  exchange 
for  services.  Must  be  fond  of  children.  Cook- 
?ng  not  necessary.  Write  full  particulars  BOX 
9628, _ Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED :  Working  herdsman,  young,  single, 
to  work  with  owner  caring  for  registered 
Guernseys.  Two  time  machine  milking,  A.  R. 
testing.  Good  board  and  wages  to  ambitious 
worker.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey.  ’ 


CHAUFFEUR  handyman  who  wishes  fine 

R  P®r1manent  n°me  to  high  wages.  BOX  9622, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Up-to-date  home,  own 

room,  $120  monthly;  congenial  couple  with 
child.  Mrs.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port 
Jervis,  N,  Y, _ 

WOMAN  experienced  in  kennel  work.  Live  in. 

Berlyd,  P.  O.  Box  63,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
MAN  or  couple,  preferably  with  car  part> 
time  work,  gentleman’s  farm.  Room  and 
board  only.  BOX  9623,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  middleaged  man  orj.  dairy  farm.  State 
T  age  a“d  wages.  R.  E.  Borgeson,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Litchfield,  Conn.  _ 

PRACTICAL  young  man  as  working  foreman 

•  jev?J0Pment  and  home-building  business 
outside  New  Haven  Conn.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Must  be  willing  to  work  and 
learn  to  direct  bulldozer  and  laborers  exca¬ 
vating  cellar;  grading  and  landscaping;  mak¬ 
ing  concrete  floors,  septic  tank  drainage  fields, 
etc.  Pay  commensurate  with  ability.  H.  B. 
Cook  &  Son,  Orange,  Conn. 

MAN  Wanted:  Experienced  farmer  to  work 
on  truck  farm.  Better  than  average  wages. 
House  with  all  conveniences.  Bonus.  Tele¬ 
phone  FR.  8-0297  or  write  to  Surgent  Bros., 
R.  D.  3,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  A  married  man  tar  gardener. 

Cottage  with  farm  produce.  State  experi- 

BOX  lO^'^ai-leTconn.1'6'61'6^63  requil"ed’ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  three  adults.  Refined 
congenial  family.  References  exchanged! 
Thomas,  90  Sunnyside,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  as  caretakers  for  small  recreation 
farm  near  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.  Man  good 
farmer  who  knows  machinery  and  animals. 
Wife  to  be  good  plain  cook  and  neat  house¬ 
keeper.  .Good  pay,  steady  job,  quarters  with 
all  conveniences.  Give  references  in  first 
letter.  BOX  9624,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  horseman,  27,  veteran,  college 

degree  animal  husbandry,  seeks  responsible 
position  training  and  caring  for  horses  or 
ponies.  Honest,  alert,  tactful,  reliable,  non¬ 
drinker.  Salary  secondary  to  security  of  po¬ 
sition  and  working  conditions.  References. 
Presently  employed  but  willing  to  travel  any 
section  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  BOX  9514, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City.  _ 

TWO  top  men,  manager  and  herdsman,  open 

fqr  large  milk  producing  and  breeding  propo- 
sition.  BOX  9531,  Rural  New-Y orker . 
EXPERIENCED  secretary-bookkeeper,  woman 
age  36,  seeks  employment  in  farming.  BOX 
9602,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN:  Married,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm; 

some  experience;  willing  to  learn.  L.  Vetter, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  available  where  permanent 

charge,  trust,  driving  needed.  Rural  country 
or  modern  farm.  Small  adult  family.  $45  per 
week.  BOX  9606,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  36,  no  children.  B.  s!  degree, 

Danish  Agricultural  University.  Excellent 
cattle  and  dairy  man.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  farming.  References.  BOX  9615,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  or  both.  Lifetime  experience  with 
purebred  cattle  and  farm  crops,  also  pasture 
improvement.  Married,  no  children.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  BOX  9622,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

CAPABLE  man.  36!  married,  agricultural 
college  graduate,  desires  position  orchard, 
nursery,  estate.  BOX  9616,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MARRIED  man,  53,  with  two  children,  learned 
electrician,  plumber  and  tinsmith,  with  own 
tools  wishes  position  on  large  farm.  Have  been 
m  own  employment  for  the  past  25  years. 
Only  steady  work  wanted.  No  drinking  habits. 
Wnte,  state  salary,  privileges.  BOX  9617, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 

retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  complete,  operating 

200  head  or  more.  Pay  you  top  price.  Write 
discription.  BOX  9402,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

WELL  lease  on  shares  450  acres;  excellent 

soil.  Beef,  dairy,  alfalfa,  truck  farm.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Main  highway,  good  markets, 
school  bus.  Modern  buildings,  water,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  necessary  machinery  available.  J.  E 
Beinert,  1649  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
(17). _ _ _ _ _ _ 

223  ACRE  stocked  and  equipped  farm,  good 

location,  near  Hallstead,  Pa.,  Susquehanna 
County,  21  head  stock,  $16,000.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  9-12  acres  land,  water,  some  wood¬ 

land  acceptable.  BOX  152,  Madison  Square 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALL  types  homes,  farms!  businesses.  Wants9 

Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill  "East- 
ern”  N.  Y.  _ 

200  ACRES,  dairy  buildings;  $25,000.  BOX  978, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  Farm:  Capacity  2,000  layers,  mod¬ 

ern  buildings,  equipped.  Price  $20,000.  Write 
for  information.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 
homes  in  sunny  Florida.  James  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida.  _ 

30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake 

Champlain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully 
equipped:  sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house, 
sizing  machine,  conveyors,  etc.  10,000  to  12,000 
bushel  annual  production.  Write  Albert 
Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 


FARM  for  sale:  130  tillable,  60  wood,  16 

pasture.  Barn:  electricity,  running  water. 
House:  central  steam  heat,  modern  plumbing. 
Tractor  and  equipment;  $19,000.  Equipment 
optional.  BOX  9625,  Rural  New-Yorker 


GAS  station  and  lubratory;  5-room  modern 
bungalow,  bath  and  oil  heat;  five  acres  of 
jand .  Built  two  years.  Excellent  location. 
$20,000.  Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726  Warren 
St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1953  Catalogs  Free.  Over  300  listings  of  farms 
and  business  propositions  in  central,  south¬ 
ern  New  York.  27  years  in  business  Parker’s 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  home,  rent  or  buy,  near  transpor¬ 
tation,  village  or  highway.  BOX  9626,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DIRECT  from  owner,  large  dairy  farm  (270 
acres  loam  and  red  shale).  Concrete  road,  3 
miles  to  League-Sheffield  milk  stations.  New 
$20,000  barn.  Twelve  other  buildings.  Stable 
capacity  100  cattle.  Double  house,  two  baths. 
Electricity.  R.  F.  D.  school  bus.  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  175  miles  to  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $50,000  investment.  Priced  at  insured 
value  of  buildings  $36,000.  Will  sell  on  very 
small  down  payment  5>/2%  of  purchase  price. 
Seventeen  year  terms  (4VZ%  interest)  to  re¬ 
liable  parties  with  farm  experience  who  have 
to  start  with  at  least  30  cows.  Tractor  and 
some  equipment  to  pledge  as  collateral.  BOX 
9627,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STROUT  Agency  in  Athens  has  quite  a  size¬ 
able  list  of  properties  to  show  farm  buyers. 
The  following  are  samples:  No.  10,  50  acres 
2 V2  miles  to  village.  Attractive  house  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Barn  with  tobacco  shed.  Could 
be  made  into  desirable  dairy  or  poultry  oper¬ 
ation.  Price  $6,500.  No.  Ill,  77  acres,  one  mile 
to  hard  road.  House  recently  improved.  Price 
$6,700.  No.  91,  144  acres.  Village  edge.  Hard 
road.  House  has  furnace.  Large  barn.  Land 
nns  just  right  slope:  beautiful  view;  price 
$8,000.  No.  68,  315  acres,  highly  fertile,  ter- 
raced;  beautiful  modern  home,  nearly  new 
barn  with  James  stalls  and  stanchions.  A 
bargain  for  a  big  operator;  price  $32,000. 
The  following  stocked  and  equipped.  No.  23, 
130  acres,  hard  road,  3V2  miles  to  18,000  popu¬ 
lation.  House  has  furnace,  barn  needs  some 
repair,  price  $10,000  including  12  cows,  milker 
milk  „£°°}£E’  tractor  and  other  equipment! 
No.  98,  107  acres,  hard  road  near  village, 
house  has  bath,  floor  furnace;  insulated  mod¬ 
ern  basement  barn  with  two  silos,  tractor 
nnn’  ^Pllk,„  cooler  and  all  equipment; 
$18,000.  No.  112,  136  acres  on  hard  road,  one 
mile  to  village,  house  has  bath,  dishwasher- 
is  attractive  home;  large  barn  with  two  silos 
gutter  cleaner,  electric  hot  water  heater,  milk 
house;  41  head  Holsteins,  about  25  registered- 
two  tractors,  truck,  forage  harvester,  blower 
unloader,  all  other  equipment;  priced  at 
$40,000.  Raymond  B.  Arnold,  Strout  Realty, 
Athens,  Penna. 


DAIRY  farm,  345  acres.  Well  located  with 
good  buildings.  65  cows.  Holtseins.  15  young 
stock.  Tractors  and  all  kinds  of  equipment. 
Two  houses.  Many  other  good  farms.  List 
free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


MONEYMAKING  Maine  farm,  frontage  both 
on  salt  water  and  U.  S.  Route  1.  Seven  room 
house,  all  furnished;  big  barn,  outbuildings, 
all  in  good  condition.  Nice  woodlot.  $5,000. 
Photos,  description  on  request.  Emery  Agency. 
Eastport,  Maine.  _  ’ 

B9™Y;&LESCE1^'P  home  in  operation  with 
$*0,000  year  income,  (Maine),  good  location 
and  repair,  reason  poor  health.  For  particu- 
lars  write  BOX  9608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN  bungalow,  5-acre  poultry  farm, 
Dutchess  County;  $16,000.  BOX  9609,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

GOING  South!  Sell  our  colonial  type  home- 

nine  rooms,  modern,  three  acres  land  in 
village^  garage  cabinet  shop  and  other  build- 
New  York6  S6e  lt-  Herbert  Bigford,  Earlville, 

HS,’  ftalgeviHef^N. b  y|d^ngs  S750.  Alvord 

farmi  *or  with  some  land  to 

Yorker  b  y  later'  BOX  96181  Rural  New- 

OPPORTUNITY,  to  buy  grocery  store,  20x44 
ft.,  full  line  pf  groceries,  meats,  gas  oil,  etc  • 

bathSt?ne  ,  s*x.  room  house,  one 

bath,  1‘2  acres  of  land.  Price  $29,500,  will  take 
a  mortgage  Located  on  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  BOX  9619,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EAKGE  „mcome,  modern,  mechanized"  dairy 
2|5  ac.re?»  all  level,  Mohawk  Valiev 
85  head,  69  milking.  Owner  will  sacrifice  due 
t°.  Alness.  BOX  9620.  Rural  New-Yorker 

S't:LEiil,80  acres,  furnished  home  near  Phoenix 
D?Sh^ca,^„Se  Particulars. 

^/V^S’n^d^Id  laa^es 

$16,000,  Caterson,  Damariscotta,  Maine. 

fruits  and  foods 


toA1?hip-  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo 
„  E1?rida-.  AH  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 

fruit’  £2LPew?Ult  S4-5^  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
f/uit  tree  npened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 

^.or  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed 
In  business  over  40  years.  guaranteed. 

pounds  $L50i  10 

six  v?a«7  so'90  postpald  third  zone.  Cartons 
Romulus.^New6  YPorrekSS  Paid’  Harry  T~  GabIe- 

AY™^^„g«i<^Yn  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 

A?SKjt1o5„0jh“NPe»"Y!orl2”0  H'  J' 

3Sr  sSiSJf  d  £&  KSf'S?;. 

i»  vPxEr?ss  Prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed, 
bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape- 
JruH  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Half 
Floi-idEi  *3'00’  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 

FI^.R1PA  tree  ripened  oranges  from  grove 
you‘  Bushel  of  oranges  or  mixed 
f.2;®®»  ,ta2*»erines  $3.00  bushel.  Express  collect. 
Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida. 

Honey:  Light,  clover  60  pound  can 

»7S"°h.4wV&  >“• 

°BANGES!  grapefruit,  tree-ripened  “$4775 
bushel  prepaid.  John  WaUis,  1645  N.  Park 
Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  firw 
est.  5  pounds  $1.35;  6  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delici- 
°U|  buckwheat  5  pounds  $1.30;  6  5-pounds 
$6.90.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds 
clover  $9.00;  60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.80  FOB 

Berkshire,  New  York/*11'  Howland  Apiaries, 

°P™Kf¥hioned—  tender  big  chunks  clover 

..“mb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

NBW  Ho“ey:  60  pounds  clover  $8.40;  Fall 

Flower  60  pounds  $7.80;  one  carton  6  10-lb 
pails  of  clover  $10.50.  Above  not  prepaid-  10 
P°a?d  Pai1  clover  $2.90  postpaid.  Granulated 
New’  YorkranteCd'  G'  I*and>  Cazenovia, 

Ft?nRnID^e^°^ang*es  ,2-50  bushel;  grapefruit 
mfxid  « ?selV  tangerines  $2.00  bushel.  All 
^  5’  a  iY?.p  Pay  express.  Satisfaction 

^^e|A^mnck^)  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecai 
pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired  $1  5 

FaUsf  Vermont  postpai°-  Woolley’s.  Bellow 


^vmee^^^yt  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
H*r^?lans  W1t?  polmate  your  crops  and  pro- 

PoSndsy°Urt5  nn°ney-  Two  Pounds  $4.00  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton.  New  Jersey  «-onnei 

LIGHT  or  dark  honey:  6  5’s  $6.00,  here-  alsc 
pBooJ-  Twenty  frame  radial  extractor.  A.  K 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT  and  hickory  meats:  Pound  $2  25- 

HarmPa°nUnWell$svme.  5Papounds  $10-75-  R-  E 


ACQUAINT  yourself  with  our  old  time  Stone 
nrn?°itn^  emm  .  meal.  Sent  fresh  from  farm 
unboRed  Recipes  included.  Three  pound 

Vermont°rthn0de  Farm’  West  Rutla“d  3 


PY^n,rYe?!S0nt  ;?la.Ple _,syruP  Grade  A  $5.50  pe 
ip  Prepaid  "third  zone.  Roscoe  Demine 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont.  ueming 

ww'i^sue***-  ,am“  >  £?»■&■ 


“^ounds^^f :  R°ast  them  yourself. 

pounds  $3.25  25  pounds  $7.00  express  coll* 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


— ■  - — >  ^  *^»i.nii,  vugiiua, 

grapefruit  $2  25-  mixed  S 
S  Tangalos.  Temples  I 

Ae,°XcGrSoSr  FT.0,iaryOrZrgS-  J°m” 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPMNGER  Private  Hospitcil,  Johnson  City 
Y*»  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwee 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


SeAcefERMvrYl*nt\v:v,  ^riV^te  home,  conveni 
Catsklfi,  N1  y1  Whitbeck,  Jefferson  Hts. 


WANTED.  Reliable,  refined  gentleman  wish 
mg  to  share  Christian,  private  home-  boar* 

Yorkfrnently’  WritC  BOX  9612’  New 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  true: 

load  lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Cornel 
N,  Y.  Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4481, 

WANTED :  Old  postage  stamp's!  envelop* 
New  York!3"  R’  Hendricks-  Spring  Valle 


A-^YBD  :  Three  tanned  cowhides  suitable 

rugs.  Brown  color  is  preferat 
BOX  9534,  Rural  New-Yorker  Preierat 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  Large  quantity  forest  leaf  m* 
ooA0niTburn¥s’  also  lime  stone.  Otto  Vrar 
280  Magnolia  Ave.,  Cresskill.  New  Jersey. 

syrup  equipment  wanted.  FuH~ 
j^|^l^first  letter.  Allan  Jackson,  Westwc 


Rag  Polls:  Old-fashioned  b! 
•  make  rare,  treasured  gifts.  Prices 
pictures  available.  Conover's,  Pineville.  Pa 


FEED  Mixer:  y2  ton  complete,  as  new 
dmry  or  poultry  Cost  $425;  will  sell 
$275  F.O.B.  Would  trade  a  Roll  Hay  Be 
Refrigerator  display  case:  four  foot,  A-l  * 
dition.  4  Curtis  compressor  separate. 
offer.  M.  Schilde,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  Music  boxes,  any  kind.  John 

Humphrey,  Cape  Vincent,  N  Y.  °“ 

WANTED:  A  No.  3  Universal  bread  mixer  in 
good  condition.  BOX  9621,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  -'tw 

m 


j  \o 


Be^ote 


Each  year  the  switch  to  Surge 
continues  to  grow.  And  each 
year  brings  added  proof  that 
the  Surge  system  of  money¬ 
making  milking  gives  farmers 
what  they  want. 

FASTER  MILKING -Tug  &  Puli  gets 
more  milk  in  less  time,  by  holding  teat 
cups  at  the  natural  angle  of  suspension, 
and  by  keeping  them  from  creeping. 


SAFER  MILKING -Tug  &  Puli  holds 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong,  so 
they  don't  injure  delicate  udders. 


Copyright  1953.  Babson  Bros.  Co, 


CLEANER  MILKING -with  its  short 
tubes  and  wide-mouthed  pail,  Surge  is 
easily  scrubbed  clean  and  kept  clean. 


SO  MANY  THOUSANDS  of  dairymen  are 
installing  Surge  that  we  are  hard  pressed 
♦o  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The 
material  situation  is  critical.  We  fully 
appreciate  that  it  may  be  costing  you 
money  to  wait  for  your  Surge,  and  we 
are  struggling  to  make  your  wait  as  short 
as  possible. 


In  1953 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER, CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE— Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  on  YOUR  Farm. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK  842  W.  Beiders  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 

CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  EL  MONTE  (CALIF.)  ■  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  ■  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  M1NNEAPOL 


library 


\v'.v.-v. 


Rwilrr^  * 


Dogwood  on  the  Hillside 


MARCH  7,  1953 


Excellent  peaches  are  produced  in  orchards  like 
this  in  northern  Italy. 


Strawberries  in  cold  frames  are  protected  by 
xoindbreaks  for  early  French  markets. 


Acres  of  glass  in  Belgium  produce  hothouse  table 
grapes  for  European  markets. 


Blossoms  of  Horticulture 

- A  Visit  to  Europe - 

Happy  are  the  men  who  produce  the  fruit  of  the 
world .  Whatever  their  problems  —  virus  for  the 
Scot ,  minerals  for  the  Briton  or  hail  for  the  Italian ? 
they  face  life  with  courage ,  spirit  anil  hope . 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 


Young  apple  trees  are  bent  and  tied  down  to  in¬ 
duce  early  fruiting  in  northern  Italy. 


DP  down  with  me  out  of  the 
clouds  onto  soft,  green  Ireland 
on  a  lovely  August  afternoon, 
and  travel  along  for  the  next 
few  weeks  on  the  carpet  of 
horticulture  into  Scotland, 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 

Our  first  touch  of  land  after  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  flight  is  southern  Ireland  where  some 
folks  still  believe  in  elves  and  fairies,  where 
the  River  Shannon  flows,  and  where  just  over 
the  hedge  in  the  middle  of  a  field  is  the 
original  milking  parlor  —  a  three-legged 
stool,  a  man,  a  milk  can  on  a  two-wheeled 
cart,  and  cows  coming  quietly  up  to  be  milked 
one  by  one  in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  It  is 
easy  to  feel  the  soothing  effect  of  a  moderate 
climate  and  enjoy  for  a  time,  at  least,  a  tempo 
which  pronounces:  “Never  see  anybody  in 
Dublin  before  11  o’clock/’ 

This  is  aU  in  sharp  yet  satisfying  contrast 
to  the  jangling  telephones  and  nerves  of  a 
few  hours  earlier  when  our  plane  left  New 
York;  and  the  understanding  suddenly  comes 
that  climate  and  natural  resources  give 
character  to  a  country  and  its  people.  People 
are  the  same  everywhere,  with  the  same  urges 
and  desires,  but  a  soft  climate  makes  for  easy 
living,  granite  rocks  make  for  rugged  living, 
good  agricultural  land  develops  domestic  arts, 
and  a  savage,  sparse  country  leads  to  arts 
and  attributes  less  benign. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries  in  Scotland 

So  to  Scotland  across  the  stretch  of  water 
between  Larne  and  Stanraer  on  the  very  same 
ferry  that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
a  violent  storm  a  few  days  ago.  Here  are 
sheep,  and  oats,  and  wheat,  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle,  and  quiet  lakes,  and  Robert 
Burns,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  -and  kilts  and 
bagpipes.  Over  there  seven  men  are  building 
an  oat  stake  from  as  heavy  a  field  of  grain  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Fruit  is  still  scarce,  but  ever-present  flowers 
carry  horticulture  with  us.  Though  we  are 
north  of  the  southern  tip  of  Hudson  Bay,  many 
colorful  forms  are  grown  which  cannot  stand 
the  violent  weather  of  most  of  the  United 
States.  Small  fruits,  however,  do  well.  The 
famous  Auchencruive  Climax  strawberry, 


which  originated  in  Scotland,  will  show  pro¬ 
duction  of  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Seven  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  red  raspberries  near  Dundee 
are  remarkable  for  vigor  and  yield. 

Virus  troubles  are  severe,  but  the  United 
Kingdom  has  concentrated  its  scientific  talent 
at  Dundee  to  meet  the  problem.  The  wild 
strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca,  is  the  test  plant 
for  determining  virus-free  strawberries,  and 
Rubus  Henryii  is  the  new  plant  for  detecting 
virus  in  raspberries.  Parathion  before  bloom 
and  after  harvest  is  said  to  cut  down  the  in¬ 
sect  vectors  and  so  reduce  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
eases. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Fruit  of  England 

South  into  England,  fruit  trees  appear.  The 
plum,  the  pear  and  the  apple  are  the  great 
fruits,  with  some  cherries  and  an  abundance 
of  black  currants,  gooseberries  and  other 
small  fruits.  At  Eveshame,  not  far  from 


Stratford-on-Avon,  we  ride  for  six  miles 
through  solid  plantings  of  plums.  This  is 
heavy  limestone  soil,  with  plenty  of  rainfall 
and  cloudy  skies.  Livestock,  grass  orchards 
and  an  absence  of  peaches  and  warm-season 
fruits  are  the  natural  result. 

In  this  region,  where  limestone  is  “the  bene¬ 
factor  of  agriculture  but  the  curse  of  fruit 
growing,”  mineral  deficiencies  are  at  their 
worst.  Trees  without  potash  planted  in  1928 
are  waist  high  in  1952.  Because  the  problem 
is  so  severe,  concentrated  reseach  has  made 
this  the  best  informed  section  on  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  world.  Gang  mowers  keep  the 
orchards  like  lawns  in  an  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  program  that  really  works.  Again,  it 
is  climate  and  resources  and  need  that  have 
forced  the  issue. 

Southeast  of  London  is  the  great  fruit  re¬ 
gion  of  Kent.  And,  if  you  think  modenr  fruit 
(Continued  on  Page  158) 


This  modern  packing  plant,  75  miles  from  London ,  handles  500,000  bushels  of  fruit  from  cooperative 

orchards. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


10  Steps  to  Success 
in  the  Fruit  Business 


By  CLARENCE  E,  BAKER 


Good  culture  is  important.  The  use  of  sods  and  mulches  not  only  promotes  vigorous  growth  and 
,  high  yields  but  saves  time  and  labor  required  for  cultivation. 


Thorough  and  timely  spraying  with  sufficiently 
powerful  equipment  to  reach  the  top  of  the  trees 
is  essential.  Modern  machinery  and  new  spray 
materials  have  simplified  the  job. 


RUIT  growing  is  a  venture  that 
requires  a  large  investment  in 
comparison  with  the  culture 
of  most  farm  crops.  Peach 
trees,  for  instance,  must  be 
grown  for  three  to  four  years, 
and  apple  trees  10  to  12  years  before  profit¬ 
able  yields  are  obtained.  Moreover,  if  an  or¬ 
chard  is  to  be  successful,  many  factors  must 
be  considered  even  before  it  is  planted.  Other 
operations  must  likewise  be  followed  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  orchard -if  the  enterprise 
is  to  remain  profitable. 

Therefore,  whether  the  planting  consists  of 
a  few  trees  in  the  home  orchard,  a  small  farm 
planting,  or  a  large  commercial  undertaking, 
the  following  steps  must  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  if  the  maximum  results  in  pleasure 
or  profit  are  to  be  achieved. 


Select  Orchard  Site  with  Care 


Once  the  orchard  is  set,  it  cannot  easily  be 
moved  to  another  place.  Choose  a  site  that  is 
higher  than  the  surrounding  territory  when¬ 
ever  possible.  A  location  near  the  top  of  a 
gentle  slope  into  a  large  wide  valley  is  ideal. 
Here  the-  air  drainage  is  good;  that  is,  the  cool 
air  drifts  down  to  lower  levels  and  late  spring 
frosts  are  less  likely  on  the  slopes  than  in 
the  low  areas,  or  in  locations  surrounded  by 
higher  land. 

Water  drainage  also  is  likely  to  be  better 
on  gentle  slopes.  Steep  slopes  or  excessively 
rolling  areas  should  be  avoided.  Poorly 
drhmed  areas  are  unsuited  to  orcharding  as 
fruit  trees  do  not  tolerate  “wet  feet.” 


Choose  Fertile,  Well  Drained  Soil 

A;  fruit  trees  occupy  the  same  soil  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  orchard,  the  soil  originally 
selected  must  be  well  suited  to  tree  growth  if 
the  orchard  is  to  be  long-lived  and  productive. 
An  ideal  orchard  soil  is  deep  and  mellow, 
well  drained,  vet  retentive  of  moisture.  Avoid 
soils  with  a  high  water  table,  soils  closely 
underlaid  with  rock,  or  soils  with  an  impervi¬ 
ous  layer,  hard-pan,  near  the  surface. 

Soils  that  have  been  excessively  .cropped 
or  seriously  eroded  should  not  be  planted  to 
orchards.  The  idea  was  once  prevalent  that 
soils  not  good  enough  for  general  farm  crops 
were  satisfactory  for  fruit  trees.  The  -fallacy 
of  this  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  orchards  that  have  produced  few  profit¬ 
able  crops  or  that  were  complete  failures  be¬ 
cause  they  were  planted  on  soils  not  good 
enough  for  any  cultivated  crop.  The  orchards 
that  have  been  most  productive  and  profitable 
are  those  planted  on  the  best  soil  available, 
and  then  cared  for  in  such  a  way  that  soil 
deterioration  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Choose  Varieties  with  Care 


If  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold  through  a  local 
roadside  market,  a  succession  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  from  early  to  late  season  is 
usually  best.  Considerable  thought  should'  be 


given  to  the  number  of  trees  of  each  variety 
needed  to  fulfill  market  requirements.  The 
demand  for  varieties  differs  with  localities. 
Only  the  varieties  known  to  be  adapted  to  the 
locality  should  be  planted.  Promising  new  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  tested  for  local  adaptation  but 
should  be  planted  sparingly  until  their 
characteristics  are  positively  determined. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  commercial  planting, 
where  it  is  intended  to  dispose  of  the  fruit  in 
large  units  through  wholesale  channels,  the 
variety  list  should  be  reduced  to  a  few  of  the 
well  established  commercial  varieties  known 
to  be  productive  and  acceptable  to  the  trade. 
Some  commercial  orchardists  who  also  operate 
roadside  markets  grow  a  few  trees  of  other 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  direct 
wants  of  their  customers. 

Practice  Good  Culture  to  Protect  Soil 

No  matter  how  good  the  original  soil  upon 
which  an  orchard  is  planted,  the  soil  will  de¬ 
teriorate  seriously  during  the  life  of  the  or¬ 
chard  unless  good  cultural  methods  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  cultivated  orchards,  the  heavy  loss 
of  soil  fertility  from  erosion  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  organic  matter  have  turned  our 
attention  to  soil  conserving  practices.  Today, 
few  apple  orchards  are  cultivated  and  the  use 
of  sods  and  mulches  has  become  the  prevail¬ 
ing  practice  in  most  areas  all  across  the 
country.  Even  stone  fruit  trees  are  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  sod  with  adequate  nitrogen 
fertilization  or  with  a  supplementary  mulch 
of  organic  material  beneath  the  trees. 

Mulching  has'  proved  to  be  an  especially 
efficient  cultural  system.  The  orchard  floor  is 
sown  to  a  permanent  sod,  using  a  single  grass, 
a  mixture  of  grasses,  or  a  mixture  of  grasses 
and  low  growing  legumes  adapted  to  the  lo¬ 
cality.  The  sod  is  mowed  as  necessary  and  the 
cuttings  are  left  where  they  fall.  The  area 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  tree,  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  trunk,  is  covered  with  a 
mulch  of  some  organic  material,  locally  avail¬ 
able.  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  grass  or  weeds.  Straw,  hays,  corn 
cobs,  sawdust  and  similar  materials  all  make 
suitable  mulches  where  they  are  available. 
Hay.  spoiled  for  its  original  purpose  by  rain 
or  mold,  makes  an  ideal  mulch  and  can  often 
be  secured  for  the  hauling. 

On  many  types  of  soil,  mulches  of  sawdust, 
corn  cobs  or  similar  materials  and  even  straw 
in  some  cases,  require  an  increase  in  the  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  applied  to  the  tree  for  the 
first  year  or  two  after  starting  the  mulch.  Not 
only  do  mulches  prevent  soil  erosion  but  they 
actually  add  organic  matter  and  mineral  nu¬ 
trients  as  well.  They  also  conserve  moisture 
and  reduce  the  possibility  of  moisture  short¬ 
ages  during  extended  dry  periods. 

(Continued  on  Page  172) 


This  mature  apple  tree  has  been  properly  pruned 
to  make  thorough  spraying  possible,  to  permit 
light  to  reach  the  fruit  and  to  reduce  the  crop  to 
an  amount  that  the  tree  can  properly  develop 
into  large-sized,  high  quality  apples. 


After  the  trees  home  been  properly  pruned, 
modern  machinery  can  be  used  jto  clear  away  the 
brush  thereby  saving  much  time  and  labor. 


The  last  steps  to  success  in  the 
fruit  business  —  harvesting  on 
time,  storing  properly  and 
Marketing  profitably  —  s hould 
he  as  steady  and  strong  as 
the  first  steps  that  lead  to 
the  abundant  production  of 
highest  quality  fruits. 
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Toneers  Never  Di 


By  JARED  van  WAGENEN,  Jr. 


my  thinking,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  in  the 
world  is  agricultural  history 
and  in  this  broad  field  the 
greatest  fascination  lies  not  in 
crops  or  cattle  or  prices  or 
ethods,  but  in  farm  people 
themselves.  Who  were  these  people?  Whence 
did  they  come?  What  were  the  forces  which 
led  them  to  emigrate  and  what  sort  of  a 
country  did  they  find?  How  did  they  prosper 
and  what  sort  of  a  civilization  did  they  set 
up  in  their  new  environment?  All  this  is  part 
of  the  farm  story  which  we  call  rural  so¬ 
ciology  and  this  whole  of  our  northeastern 
United  States  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
answers  to  inquiries  such  as  these. 

Examine  the  communities  in  these  States  of 
the  Northeast  (and  very  much  further  afield, 
it  it  is  desired)  and  you  will  find,  racially  and 
socially,  the  dominant  imprint  of  the  Yankee. 
The  six  New  England  States  —  all  of  them, 
except  Maine,  little  States  —  constitute  a 
unique  and  interesting  segment  of  our  country. 
Surely  this  extreme  geographical  outpost  has 
less  than  its  share  of  what  we  call  natural  re¬ 
sources;  and  north  of  Massachusetts,  at  least, 
is  no  fit  place  for  a  man  to  live  in  Wintertime. 
New  England  has  no  oil  or  coal  or  gas.  It  has 
no  iron  ore  which  could  support  a  modern 
iron  industry,  although  it  is  true  that  there 
was  a  time  in  Colonial  days  when  Massachu¬ 
setts  produced  more  iron  than  any  other  State; 
but  this  was  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  New  England  Character 


upon  land  which  the  Dutch  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  thought  too  high  and  steep  to  farm, 
but  such  locations  had  no  terrors  for  men 
reared  on  the  thin,  boulder-strewn  fields  of 
New  England.  In  most  cases  these  Yankee 
Argonauts  had  only  very  indefinite,  hazy  no¬ 
tions  of  whither  they  were  going  or  what  they 
would  find.  Some  fortunate  ones  finally  settled 
in  the  lovely  Finger  Lakes  region  or  on  the 
Ontario  Shore  or  the  fat  lands  of  the  Genesee 
Country.  They  were  the  lucky  ones.  Others  less 
fortunate,  but  not  less  deserving,  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  thin  hillsides  of  the  Southern 
Tier  counties,  or  in  other  environments  where 
Nature  had  not  been  really  kind. 

New  England  proved  to  be  an  overflowing — 
sometimes  it  seemed  an  inexhaustible — reser¬ 
voir  of  population  which  flooded  westward  for 
more  than  a  century  following  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  every  one  of 
the  six  New  England  States  had  a  part  in  this 
movement,  it  appears  that,  somehow  or  other, 
Connecticut  made  the  most  imposing  contri¬ 
bution.  Virginia  might  have  been  the  “Mother 
of  Presidents,”  but  Connecticut  was  certainly 
the  “Mother  of  States.”  In  his  “History  of 
Connecticut”  Turnbull  makes  the  almost  un¬ 
believable  boast  that  there  was  a  day  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  Washing¬ 
ton  lacked  only  five  names  of  having  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  that  Congress  born  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  — 
5.000  square  miles  of  it  —  seriously  proposed 


A  church  in  Pharsalia,  N.  Y.,  where  services  are 
still  held.  The  cemetery  in  the  foreground  is  well 

kept. 


that  it  be  erected  as  another  State  under  the 
name,  “New  Connecticut.” 

Good  Land  and  Poor  Land 

By  and  large,  agricultural  success  is  very 
largely  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
locating  on  good  land.  There  are  regions  here 
in  the  Northeast  where,  no  matter  what 
happens,  even  if  the  time  comes  when  we 
live  under  a  different  government  and  speak 
a  yet  unmolded  tongue,  there  will  always  be 
men  sowing  the  seed  and  reaping  the  harvest, 
there  will  always  be  good  houses  and  big 
barns  and  cattle  standing  by  the  pasture  gate 
when  the  sun  is  low.  Come  what  may  the 
future  of  really  high  class  land  is  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  land  in  this  same  Northeast  whose  future 
(Continued  on  Page  188) 


Outside  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the 
potato  fields  of  Aroostook  County  in  Maine, 
New  England  has  only  limited  areas  which 
can  be  regarded  as  really  high  class  agricult¬ 
ural  land.  Its  greatest  assets  have  been  its 
white  pine  trees,  its  good  harbors,  the  fish  in 
the  sea  and,  far  transcending  everything  else, 
its  stock  of  virile  and  resourceful  people.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  declare  that  a  combination 
of  Puritan  religion,  austere  climate  and 
limited  agricultural  opportunities  has  made 
the  New  Englander  of  the  old  stock  into  a 
fairly  distinct  American  species. 

The  Puritan  exodus  to  New  England  was 
never  a  matter  of  large  numbers.  Professor 
John  Fisk  of  Harvard  has  examined  the  “Be-» 
ginnings  of  New  England”  with  great  care  and 
he  states  that  the  original  emigration  was 
about  26,000  who  came  during  the  first  20 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Then, 
owing  to  changed  political  conditions  at  home, 
further  additions  to  the  population  from  over¬ 
seas  came  almost  to  an  end;  but  these  original 
Yankees  continued  “to  multiply  during  the 
next  150  years  in  remarkable  seclusion  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.”  And  what  a  multipli¬ 
cation  it  was!  The  prolificacy  of  that  New 
England  stock  must  always  constitute  a  bio¬ 
logical  phenomenon. 

By  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  all  those 
States  were  already  agriculturally  over¬ 
crowded  All  the  land  that  was  fit  to  till  and  a 
good  deal  that  was  not  had  been  occupied. 
There  are  plenty  of  New  England  townships 
which  at  the  first  census  in  1790  had  more 
population  than  has  ever  again  been  enumer¬ 
ated.  Just  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared,  the 
signal  to  move  was  given  and  New  England 
was  on  the  March.  The  natural  place  to  go 
first  was  York  State  and  the  Yankee  host 
literally  swarmed  across  the  Hudson  and  into 
what  seemed  to  them  the  Promised  Land. 

Settlements  in  York  State 

The  an  : roved  vehicle  of  invasion  was  typi¬ 
cally  the  ox-drawn  co .  ered  wage  i,  or  in 
many  cases  the  two-wheeled  ox-cart.  Jit  was 
a  veritable  hegira.  These  seekers  after  new 
fortunes  were  content  to  stop  wherever  there 
was  opportunity.  In  the  Catskill  regicn  of 
eastern  New  York  are  many  communities 
which,  when  established,  were  almost  solidly 
Yankee  in  their  makeup.  These  were  founded 


Is  it  a  question  of  marginal  land,  or  of  marginal 
people?  Here  is  a  farm  family  which  has  lived 
for  over  a  century  —  and  prospered — on  land 
which  the  experts  tvould  rightly  call  "marginal”. 


This  is  the  Newton  home  in  Pharsalia.  Now  106  years  old,  it  is  the  modernized  home  of  successful  and 

cultured  folk. 


This  is  the  Newton  farm  on  Moon  Hill  as  seen  from  the  highway.  In  the  foreground  is  the  just 

harvested  cornfield  which  more  than  filled  the  silos. 
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Plants  for  Groundcovers 

Nearly  every  garden  has  a  problem  plant  from  pots,  spacing  about  eight 

sij-0  _ ”a  spot  where  grass  will  not  inches  apart,  though  you  will  be 

»V<nv,  or  perhaps  is  not  desired.  For-  ■L'- 

tunately  there  are  many  answers  as 
to  what  to  plant  in  its  place. 

A  long-time  favorite  of  mine,  and 
a  useful  plant  for  many  places,  is 
Ajuga,  or  bugle  plant  as  it  is  often 
called.'  Its  rather  coarse  but  not  un¬ 
attractive  foliage  clings  closely  to  the 
ground,  forming  a  solid  mat  from 
which  the  pretty  deep  blue  flowers 
rise  in  late  Spring.  Ajuga  will  thrive  location,  however,  to  grow  suc- 
in  practically  any  kind  of  soil,  sun  or  rpc;c.fl]iiv 
shade  and  is  tolerant  of  children  and 
dogs.  Also,  it  is  probably  the  fastest, 
growing  evergreen  groundcover.  It 
fs  one  of  the  toughest  plants  I  know; 
you  can  even  run  the  lawn  mower 
over  it  without  injury.  Buy  the 
plants  from  a  nursery,  unless  you 
know  somebody  who  grows  Ajuga, 


greatly  governed  somewhat  by  the 
size  of  the  plant. 

There  are  native  plants,  too,  which 
make  excellent  groundcovers  when 
transplanted  from  the  fields  and 
woods.  Had  you  ever  thought  of  the 
wild  strawberry  for  such  a  purpose? 
It  .is  easily  transplanted,  grows  and 
spreads  rapidly  and  requires  no  spec¬ 
ial  kind  of  soil.  It  does  demand  a  sun- 


For  a  shady  spot,  the  partridge 
berry  (Mitchella  repens)  makes  a 
most  attractive  cover.  This  is  easy 
to  transplant  (take  a  good  ball  of 
earth  with  each  plant)  and  spreads 
fairly  fast.  The  dainty,  pinkish-white 


twin  flowers  appearing  in  the  Spring 
are  followed  by  conspicuous  scarlet 
berries. 

Consider,  too,  the  wild  checkerberry 
(Gaultheria  procumbens).  These  are 
evergreen,  spread  rapidly,  will  thrive 
in  poor  soil,  if  necessary,  and  the 
greenish-bronze,  tender  young  shoots 
are  good  to  eat,  as  are  also  the  fat 
red  plums  which  appear  in  the  Fall 
and  remain  on  the  plants  all  Winter 
if  not  picked.  The  checkerberry  will 
grow  in  either  sun  or  light  shade, 
and  it  makes  a  neat  carpet. 

If  a  dry,  ^gunny  location  is  your 
problem,  try  the  evergreen  Bear- 
berry  (Arctostaphylos  uvaursi).  It 
bears  pinkish-white  flowers  in  May, 
followed  by  glossy  red  berries.  Actu¬ 
ally,  not  only  will  this  plant  grow 
in  poor  soil  but  it  requires  it!  It  is 
an  evergreen  and  a  good  runner. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Green  Manure  Crops  for 
the  Garden 

Is  clover  a  satisfactory  green  man¬ 
ure  crop  to  use  in  the  home  garden? 

Washington  County,  Pa.  c.  e.  w. 

Clover  is  not  a  satisfactory  green 
manure  crop  unless  it  can  be  left  to 
grow  for  at  least  two  years.  The  best 
annual  crops  are  buckwheat,  cow- 
peas,  soybeans  and  sunflowers.  In  my_ 
own  garden  I  find  that  strawberries 
work  quite  well  in  a  rotation.  I  usu¬ 
ally  fruit  the  strawberries  for  two 
years,  mulching  the  plants  each  Win¬ 
ter.  This  accumulation  of  mulch,  and 
the  strawberry  plants  themselves, 
add  considerable  organic  matter  to 
the  soil.  After  the  strawberries  are 
turned  over  in  July,  cow  peas  can  be 
grown  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Summer  and  the  soil  seeded  to  rye 
in  the  Fall. 


and  set  them  about  eight  inches 
apart.  Once  established,  propagation 
by  root  division  is  simple. 

Equally  tolerant  of  location,  vari¬ 
ety  of  soil  and  rough  treatment  is 
Nepeta,  or  ground  ivy.  Its  small 
sky-blue,  orchid-like  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly  practically  all 
Summer  and  combine  happily  with 
other  small  flowers  for  miniature 
bouquets,  for  they  have  fairly  long 
sturdy  stems.  Nepeta  grows  readily 
from  seed.  % 

Moneywort  (lysimachia)  is  a  most 
attractive  groundcover.  I  have  an 
ever-increasing  patch  of  this  plant 
growing  in  light  shade,  but  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  full  sun;  and 
it  will  thrive  in  damp,  dry  or  sandy 
soil.  The  pretty  rounded  leaves  form  a 
dense  light  green  background  for 
the  bright  gold  of  the  pretty  cup¬ 
shaped  flowers  which  star  the  plants 
all  Summer. 

If  your  problem  is  a  shady  one, 
there  is  always  the  versatile  Pachy- 
sandra  terminalis,  or  spurge  —  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  universally  used  of  all 
groundcover  plants  for  shady  loca¬ 
tions.  It  reaches  a  height  of  seven 
to  eight  inches  and  spreads  by  under¬ 
ground  stolons  to  produce  a  bed  of 
uniform  height.  It  will  form  a  dense 
growth,  once  established,  usually 
making  weeding  unnecessary.  The 
leaves  grow  in  whorls  and  are  a  dark 
glossy  green.  The  small  white  flowers 
are  so  inconspicuous  as  to  be  negli¬ 
gible  and  are  followed  by  whitish 
berries  equally  inconspicuous.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Pachysandra  is  the  only 
groundcover,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
will  grow  successfully  under  pine 
trees  or  other  conifers.  Plants  should 
be  set  about  four  inches  apart.  Pachy- 
sandra  is  more  tender  than  the  plants 
mentioned  above,  and  conspicuous 
gaps  are  often  seen  in  plantings.  New 
growth  stems  may  be  cut  and  rooted 
in  sand  (not  soil).  Pachysandra  is 
also  useful  as  an  edging  for  shady 
places. 

A  long-time,  popular  groundcover 
plant  —  for  its  lovely  flowers  as  welP 
as  its  lustrous  foliage  —  is  Myrtle 
or  Periwinkle  (vinca).  In  the  first 
place,  the  shiny  leaves  remain  green 
the  year  round.  The  blue  or  white 
flowers,  depending  on  the  variety 
you  plant,  come  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  appearing  in  late  Spring,  with 
occasional  bloom  continuing  until 
frost.  It  thrives  in  sun  or  shade,  in 
good  or  poor  soil,  and  is  a  rapid 
spreader;  also  it  is  tolerant  of 
abuse  from  children  or  animals.  Myr¬ 
tle  is  readily  increased  by  root  div¬ 
ision. 

In  locations  where  they  do  not 
winter  kill  (Maine  is  not  in  that 
category!),  the  various  ivies  provide 
excellent  evergreen  groundcovers. 
The  Baltic  ivy,  which  has  smaller 
leaves  than  the  English  ivy,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  hardier  of  the  two.  Ivies 
are  not  easily  damaged,  spread  rapid¬ 
ly  and  form  a  deep-green  mat.  Trans- 


A  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENT 


GIANT 

Double 

Camellia-Flowered 


BEGONIAS 


World’s  most  spectacular  flower 
Measures  up  to  8  inches  across 


BLOOMS  ALL  SUMMER  LONG 


shape  is  a  masterpiece  of  symmetry.  Grow  them  in  shade 
— where  clear  bright  colors  are  most  needed.  A  most 
effective  cut  flower  when  floated  in  a  shallow  bowl  like 
a  Water  Lily  —  surrounded  by  its  own  leaves. 


Positively  breath-taking  are  these  new  double  Camellia- 
flowered  hybrids.  Their  spectacular  blooms,  from  early 
July  until  late  fall,  measure  up  to  8  inches  across.  More 
colorful  than  ever.  Stern’s  now  offers  these  exquisite 
flowers  in  a  wide  range  of  brilliant  colors.  Their  lovely 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM  IN  |5  WEEKS 

A  Continuous  Display  from  July  until  frost.  For  shady  locations— in  garden,  porch  or  window  box 


From  early  summer  until  late  fall  you’ll  have  these  ex¬ 
quisite  flowers  of  exceptional  beauty.  Huge  blossoms  of 
iridescent  red,  pink,  white,  rose,  yellow  and  intermediate 
shades.  You’ve  never  seen  such  rich  and  glowing  colors — 
such  exquisite  shape  of  flower!  Don’t  wait  ’til  it’s  too 
late.  Plant  this  spring! 

These  remarkable  Stern’s  BEGONIAS  will  thrive  al¬ 
most  without  direct  sunlight — even  where  other  flowers 

Easy  to  grow!  Require  little  care! 

Easy  to  grow  in  a  shady  location.  They  cannot  stand  full  sun. 
For  longest  possible  blooming  season,  we  recommend  that  you 
start  Begonias  indoors  in  pots  or  window  boxes  in  March.  Set  out¬ 
doors  after  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed,  They  bloom  in  clusters 
of  three,  one  large  male  flower  in  the  center  and  two  smaller 
female  flowers  on  either  side.  Remove  these  side  buds  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  They  are  of  inferior  character  and  inhibit  the  full 
development  of  the  central  flower.  This  disbudding  will  make  an 
amazing  difference  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Keep  soil  moist — keep  soil  at  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 

Giant,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias — Finest  grown! 

Groups  include  these  gorgeous  colors: 

RED  SALMON 

PINK  YELLOW 

ORANGE  WHITE 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery 

Send  check  or  money  order 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

©  1953 — Slum's  Nurseries,  Ins. 


cannot  live.  They’ll  brighten  dark  corners  of  your  garden 
with  spectacular  color.  They  are  wonderful  as  potted 
plants  on  shady  cool  porches  that  hardly  get  any  sun.  In 
window  boxes  on  the  shaded  side  of  your  house,  their 
continuous  display  of  huge  blossoms  will  glorify  your 
home.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  and  they  will  reward 
you  with  a  color  display  of  amazing  brilliance  right 
through  the  hottest  summer  until  actual  freezing  weather. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Amazing  Garden  Thrill! 


USE  ORDER  FORM-MAIL  TODAY 


STERN’S  NURSERIES  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  wane  the  world’s  most  beautiful  flowers.  Send  Giant  Camellia- 
Flowered  Begonias  that  are  guaranteed  to  bloom  in  15  weeks  or 
money  back. 

_ j  6  Bulb*  (one  of  each  color)  $2.00 

j  12  Bulbs  (two  of  each  color)  $3.50 

_ j  24  Bulbs  (four  of  each  color)  $6.00 

|  |  54  Bulb*  (nine  of  each  color)  $1 1.50 

|  |  96  Bulbs  (sixteen  of  each  color)  $19.50 
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Blossoms  of  Horticulture 


■(Continued  from  Page  154) 

production  does  not  exist  in  Europe, 
here  is  a  cooperative  organization  of 
1,600  acres,  and  a  beautiful  packing 
shed  and  storage  that  handles  500,- 
000  bushels  of  apples  and  pears  a 
season,  all  within  75  miles  of  London. 

Pears,  Plums,  Grapes  in  Belgium 

Across  the  English  Channel  is 
Belgium,  the  home  of  pears  and 
plums.  Acres  and  acres  of  glass 
houses,  in  which  fancy  table  grapes 
are  grown  for  the  European  markets, 
show  that  somebody  somewhere  has 
the  money  to  buy  the  fruit.  Peaches 
and  warm-climate  fruits  are  still 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Over  the  flat,  heavy  footing  which 
the  armies  of  Europe  have  tramped, 
the  way  leads  to  Paris  and  to  acres 
of  espalier  pears  trained  in  the  old 
fashion  which  still  prevails.  One  area 
of  140  acres  of  pears  is  planted  three 
feet  by  nine  feet  on  wire  trellises 
nine  feet  high.  Eighty  men  work  60 
hours  a  week.  It  is  as  much  a  labor 
management  operation  as  horticult¬ 
ural.  ’ 

Specialization  in  French  Horticulture 

But  now,  as  the  road  leads  down 
into  southern  France,  beautiful  grape 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  May¬ 
flower,  J.  H.  Hale,  Early  Elberta  and 
native  peaches  appear.  Each  section 
has  a  specialty.  At  Carpentras  it  is 
strawberries,  at  Selas  it  is  early 
potatoes,  at  Cavaillon  it  is  melons. 
And  everywhere  because  of  winds 
there  are  windbreaks  of  cane  and  of 
beautiful  pyramidal  evergreens.  This, 
too,  is  limestone  country,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  peach  trees  are  growing  in 
soil  with  a  pH  of  8.0  to  8.5  —  some¬ 
thing  that  many  American  peach 
growers  can  scarcely  believe. 

Fruit  juices  are  the  everyday 
drink.  Europe  uses  21.5  million  tons 
of  grapes  to  make  3,680  million 
gallons  of  wine,  compared  with 
American  production  of  1.3  million 
tons  for  400  million  gallons.  As  for 
apple  and  pear  cider,  France  alone 


This  is  part  of  a  140-acre  plantation 
of  pear  trees  near  Paris.  The  trees 
are  spaced  three  by  nine  feet  and 
they  are  trained  on  wires. 

in  1951  produced  216  million  bushels 
of  apples  and  33.7  million  bushels  of 
pears  for  this  purpose  —  twice  the 
apple  crop  and  slightly  more  than 
the  pear  crop  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

Down  in  Sunny  Italy 

Whether  it  is  over  the  Alps  or 
along  the  beautiful  Riviera  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  road  leads  to 
Italy  and  the  great  northern  fruit 
area  at  Verona  and  near  Ferrara.  A 
great  variety  of  fruits  is  grown  here 
and  the  food  shops  show  it.  In  the 
Ferrara  region  the  674,000  trees  of 
1938  became  2,400,000  by  1947. 
Everywhere  in  Europe  this  is  the 
trend.  There  is  still  a  market  for 
good  American  fruit,  but  Europe  is 
increasing  production  heavily  in  all 
lines. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  handicaps  of  the 
fruit  areas  in  northern  Italy.  As  al¬ 
ways,  since  this  is  a  limiting  factor 
in  fruit  production,  growers  of  this 
region  are  the  world  experts  in  hail 
control.  When  hail  appears,  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  radio  alarm  calls  growers 
to  send  a  barrage  of  rockets  3,000 
feet  up  to  explode  in  the  hail  clouds 
and  dissipate  them.  Where  growth  is 
strong  and  light  is  poor,  trees  are 
grown  in  a  narrow  hedge-row  sys¬ 


tem  to  let  in  the  light.  Strong  grow¬ 
ing  branches  are  bent  downward 
and  tied  so  as  to  induce  earlier  fruit¬ 
ing. 

Yes,  wherever  one  goes,  fruit 
growers  are  the  same.  Each  region 
accepts  its  dominant  problem  and 
solves  it  —  viruses  in  Scotland, 
mineral  deficiencies  in  western  Eng¬ 
land,  wind  in  southern  France,  and 
hail  and  color  in  northern  Italy.  And 
everywhere  the  friendships,  the  buoy¬ 
ant  spirits,  the  hearty  hand  clasps 
and  the  warm  smiles  are  ready  to 
meet  the  traveler.  Fruit  growing  is 
a  great  profession,  and  those  who 
live  in  it  are  among  the  most  happy 
and  fortunate  mortals  on  earth. 


These  men  have  evolved  a  means  of 
dissipating  hail  in  north  Italy  or¬ 
chards  by  exploding  a  barrage  of 
rockets  high  in  the  air. 


SPARKLE,  the  best 
late  variety  tested  at 
the  N.Y.  State  Experi¬ 
mental  Station.  Sparkle 
is  a  very  fine  quality 
berry  and  produces 
excellent  crops.  Plants 
are  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
duce  runners  freely. 
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"  ■  Write  today  for  your 

5  copy  of  our  BIG  64- 

^  page  CATALOG  i*n 

_  full  color.  It's  FREE. 

Shows  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  FRUITS.  BERRIES,  ROSES,  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
SHADE  TREES  in  their  natural  colors. 

Don’t  delay.  Send  postcard  today* 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES/  INC. 

34  Maple  Street/  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


3  History- Making  l\lew 

STRAWBERRIES 

From  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York. 

CQp  Ikl  Newest  northern  -  grown  processing 
"  *  *  variety. 

FMPIRR  Huge  fruit,  huge  fruit  yield, 
b  i  ■  *  \  super-sweet  and  delicious. 

CDIB  Sweeter  than  Eden,  redder  than  Em- 
bill Ei  pire  —  Processing  and  table  berry 
Supreme. 

We  offer  Certified  Nursery  Stock  of  all  three  va¬ 
rieties  propagated  in  our  own  beds  from  original 
N.  Y.  S.  Exp.  Sta.  plants. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

25  plants  each  of  EDEN,  EMPIRE,  and$0  QC 

ERIE  —  75  plants  for  only . $u-9u 

.  Postpaid 

These  3  new  varieties  are  available  in  only  a 
few  places  in  U.  S.  today  —  and  we  have  the 
largest  commercial  planting.  Be  sure  to  get  yours 
by  ordering  NOW.  We  ship  April  15  to  May  15. 

Our  new  4  color  pamphlet  of  these  new  won¬ 
der  strawberries,  and  other  superior  straw¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  varieties  is  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Hanson  Brodjet  will  increase  your  production  profits  while  it  saves  your 
time,  money  and  labor  on  production  cost. 

Its  low  price,  ease  of  maintenance  and  versatility  will  save  your  money.  It  is 
designed  to  handle  all  your  spraying  jobs  simply  and  efficiently  from  field  ond 
roadside  operation  to  livestock,  orchard  or  spot  spraying  and  building  and  ma¬ 
chinery  cleaning  ond  disinfection. 

Its  broad  swaths  (up  to  54  feet)  with  excellent  chemical  distribution,  ease 
of 'handling  and  trouble-free  performance  will  save  you  much  time  and  lobor. 
This  means  fewer  trips  through  the  crop  with  no  nozzle  clogging  or  slowing 
down  for  swaying  booms,  rough  ground  or  obstructions.  The  Hanson  Brodjet 
will  go  anywhere  your  tractor  will  go.  Installation  can  be  accomplished  in  min¬ 
utes.  Send  coupon  below  for  free  literature  about  the  Hanson  Brodjet. 
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save  TIME/ 

LABOR  AMD 
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...  the  ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND  SPRAYER 


f^tanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 
j  Box  270,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the  free  folder  on  the  HANSON  BRODJET. 
Name _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


-City. 


-Stote. 


For  BIGGER  HAR VESTS... BETTER  CROPS! 


Clean,  hardy,  sound  seed 


'Start  right  for  top-notch  crops . . .  plant  Hoff¬ 
man  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  They’re  sound, 
hardy,  clean  seed  you  can  depend  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  returns  per  acre.  This  year,  get 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds — known  for  quality  for 
more  than  50  years.  See  your  local  Hoffman 
agent— or  write  us  direct  for  all  your  farm 
seed  needs.  Send  for  your.copies  of  valuable! 
free  booklets! 

fHoffman 

c/  FARM  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 

PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


and  FUNK Q  HYBRIDS 


FREE 

BOOKLETS! 

Full  of  profit-making 
seed  facts  for  you! 
Get  1953  Hoffmcn 
Farm  Seed  catalog 
—  and  colorful,  new 
Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn 
book.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  \M. 

Box  32,  landisviile 
(Lancaster  Co.),  Fe. 


New  hardy  English  Walnut,  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf-  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

Cataloa  on 

Request 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  1  yr.: , 

,  , 

$1.10 

$1.85 

$3.00 

$17.00 

2  yr.., 

.  . 

1.50 

2.35 

3.65 

24.00 

Rhubard  i  yr . 

,.  1.35 

2.35 

4.25 

7.90 

2.25 

3.75 

6.85 

12.75 

Horseradish  . 

.  .75 

1. 10 

1.85 

3.00 

16.00 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  20  VARIETIES 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  Location — Barnesboro,  N.  1- 


NEW  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


Ever  eaten  a  vine-ripened  watermelon? 
Live  in  an  area  where  watermelons  won’t  ripen? 

Then  plant  this  new  variety  and  harvest  a  crop  of  m<  diuui 
sized  oval  green  and  white  striped  melons  with  liim,  delirious 

red  ilesh  having  very  few  seeds. 

BRED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
Because  of  its  unusually  sweet  flavor,  its  vigorous  growth  and 
early  bearing,  Bhode  Island  lted  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
now  things  for  northern  gardens  to  have  come  along  "> 
many  a  year.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  watermelon.  Seed  available  only  from  us. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1953  CATALOG  now  /teadtf 
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Look  to  the  Orchard  Soil! 


Tn  the  past  generation  many  or- 
rhardists  have  changed  from  clean 
tillage  (sometimes  with  cover  crops) 
to  a  permanent  sod  (sometimes  with 
rrmlch)  system  of  culture.  This  change 
v-a=  brought  about  by  recommenda¬ 
tions  based  on  research  and  by  ob¬ 
servation  based  on  a  concept  of 
;vater  and  soil  conservation:  ‘Don  t 
let  the  soil  wash  downhill.” 

Most  recommendations  now  call  for 
a  sod  mulch  system  of  management 
Observations  indicate,  however,  that 
even  though  a  great  majority  of 
growers  are  using  a  permanent  sod 
in  apple  orchards,  the  mulching  pro¬ 
gram  is  neglected  or  ignored.  Granted 
that  a  real  mulching  program  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  its  adoption  along  with  a 
permanent  sod  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  manage  an  or¬ 
chard  soil.  . 

A  decrease  has  occurred  in  the 
amount  of  animal  manures  applied  to 
orchards.  This,  of  course,  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  change  from  horse 
power  to  gasoline  power  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  cities.  In  this  same 
peri«d,  however,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  available  poultry  manure. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  source 
of  fertilizer  nutrients  and  organic 
material  should  not  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  in  orchards. 

Unfortunately,  recommendations 
often  state  that  nitrogen  fertilizer  is 
the  only  fertilizer  material  that  shows 
an  economic  return  when  applied  to 
orchard  soils.  This  may  not  be  a 
sound  and  accurate  concept.  Com¬ 
mercial  fruit  growers  are  familiar 
with  the  losses  that,  can  result  when 
boron  is  lacking:  25  to  30  pounds  of 
agricultural  borax  to  each  acre  every 
three  years  is  considered  sufficient  to 
insure  against  boron  deficiency  and 
partial  or  total  loss  of  a  crop.  The 
“nitrogen  only”  program  may  result 
in  mining  the  soil.  When  the  mine 
runs  out  only  a  ghost  town  remains. 

Orchard  Soil  an  Investment 

Ter  a  healthy  long-time  concept,  is 
it  not  better  to  consider  the  orchard 
soil  as  an  investment  rather  than  a 
mine?  Soil  can  be  considered  some¬ 
what  as  a  self-feeding  bin  in  the  hog 
lot  —  a  bin  containing  many  hoppers 
holding'  different  feeds  (corn,  tank- 
ange,  etc.,  plus  mineral  supplements 
and  water).  Hogs  will  choose  and 
select  a  balanced  diet  from  these 
various  bins.  But  if  a  bin  becomes 
empty  and  is  not  replenished,  the  hog 
cannot  have  a  balanced  diet.  Nor  can 
a  tree  from  soil  which  has  one  or 
mere  elements  deficient  or  missing 
altogether.  This  empty  bin  condition 
apparently  is  developing  in  many 
orchards  in  the  Northeast.  The  boron 
deficiency  has  been  mentioned.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  investigation  of  growers’ 
complaints  that  “there  is  something 
wrong  with  my  trees”  now  shows 
that  magnesium  has  been  lacking  in 
seme  instances,  while  in  others  lack 
of  potash  has  been  the  cause. 

Recent  surveys  by  soil  tests  and 
leaf  tissue  analyses  indicate  that 
many  of  the  basic  nutrients  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  for  proper  plant 
growth  are  at  a  very  low  level  in 
many  orchard  soils.  Moreover  alu¬ 
minum  and  manganese  frequently 
test  high,  and  this  is  undesirable  in 
successful  fruit  growing. 

Another  important  item  to  con¬ 
sider  is  soil  pH,  which  is  the  sweet 
or  sour  condition  of  the  soil.  Soil  pH 
has  been  found  so  low  in  instances 
that  manganese  toxicity  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  causing  the  bark  blisters 
present  on  the  trunk  and  main 
scaffolds  of  apple  trees.  In  surveys, 
the  soil  pH  was  frequently  found  to 
be  as  low  as  4.0  and  sometimes  even 
lower.  The  pH  should  never  be  lower 
than  5.5. 

Research  workers  in  plant  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  agronomy  say  most  plants 
need  the  following  chemical  elements 
for  optimum  growth:  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorous, 
Potassium,  magnesium,  calcium  and 
suHur,  and  also,  in  trace  amounts, 


under  a  well  established  mulch.  Air 
in  the  soil  is  necessary  for  proper 
root  growth  and  function.  And,  of 
course,  adequate  soil  moisture  is 
necessary,  too. 

Trace  Elements  Needed 

Properly  managed  Northeast  soils 
generally  contain  enough  of  the 
minor  and  trace  elements  (boron, 
copper,  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  co¬ 
balt  and  molybdenum)  to  support 
normal  tree  growth.  At  the  present 
time  boron  (borax)  is  the  only  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  group  that  has  been 
proved  deficient.  However,  research 
work  in  the  future  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  show  that  some  of  the  other 
elements  in  this  group  are  likewise 
lacking. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  type,  argu¬ 
ment  may  be  presented  that  the  apple 
tree  is  a  perennial  plant  in  contrast 
to  most  other  agricultural  plants 
which  are  annuals  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  these  basic  principles  of  soil 
management  and  fertilization  do  not 
apply  to  the  apple  tree.  Would  it  not 
be  possible,  however,  to  learn  a  les¬ 
son  from  an  annual  plant  —  corn, 
for  instance?  A  corn  plant  will  show 
deficiencies  or  improper  balance  of 
necessary  elements  in  the  soil  in  one 
season.  A  heavy  application  of  nitro¬ 
gen  may  actually  decrease  grain 
yield  of  corn  as  compared  to  an 
untreated  plot  receiving  no  nitrogen. 
When  other  fertilizer  elements  are 
added  with  the  nitrogen,  however, 
a  marked  increase  in  yield  may 
result.  Since  the  apple  tree  is  a  long¬ 
time  plant  compared  to  corn,  it  will 
not  react  in  one  year  like  the  corn 
plant.  However,  the  tree  may  in  a 
25  or  30  year  period  parallel  the 
one  year  response  of  the  corn  plant. 
Growers  should  check  the  bank 
balance  in  their  orchard  soils  to  be 
sure  there  are  not  hidden  hunger 
signs  developing.  The  individual  or- 
chardist  must  determine  what  rem¬ 
edies  to  apply,  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  the  behavior  of  his 
own  orchard. 

Professional  soil  testing  services 
are  available  to  everyone  and  in 
some  cases  leaf  tissue  analyses  are 
available,  too.  These  are  aids  in 
evaluating  the  amounts  of  available 
nutrients  in  your  soil.  These  tools 
as  well  as  experience  and  observation 
can  be  used  to  analyze  the  orchard 
and  its  soil.  One  should  compare  his 
orchard  with  that  of  his  neighbor  who 
is  using  different  fertilizer  and  man¬ 
agement  practices.  He  should  learn 
to  ask  the  tree,  learn  to  recognize 
optimum  growth  and  performance 
for  different  varieties  grown  on  his 
type  of  soil  and  under  his  environ¬ 
mental  conditions. 

The  use  of  more  liming  materials, 
the  amounts  and  balance  of  all  nec¬ 
essary  nutrient  elements  available  to 
the  trees  should  be  considered.  Should 
some  of  these  be  added  as  fertilizer 
materials?  The  old  recommendation 
of  mulching  may  be  tried  in  a  small 
block.  One  may  consider  and  try 
the  feasibility  of  trash  tillage  be¬ 
tween  the  tree  rows.  Do  not  cultivate 
the  whole  orchard  each  year,  bub 
cultivate  so  that  a  given  strip  is 
treated  only  once  in  a  two,  three  or, 
four  year  period.  Keep  in  mind  ero¬ 
sion  control  and  cultivate  across  the 
slope.  Frequency  of  cultivating  a 
given  strip  should  be  based  on  local 
conditions. 
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6  PLANT  FOODS 

yowi  cn&fcA  need 

BALANCED  DIETS 
^  MAXIMUM  YIELD 
BIGGER  PROFITS 

Field  tests  have  proved  repeatedly 
that  most  soils  lack  and  all  crops  must  have 
these  SIX  plant  foods.  That  s  why  every 
ROYSTER  analysis  contains  all  six  in 
chemically  controlled  and  guaranteed 
amounts.  Here's  how  they  help  youi  crops.  ~ 


NITROGEN  for  rapid  growth 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  for  maturity  and  yield 
’OTASH  for  health  and  quality 

CALCIUM  OXIDE  for  sturdy  plants 
SULFUR  for  vigor  and  tone 
MAGNESIUM  OXIDE  for  color  and  snap 

. .  and  here's  VISUAL  PROOF  why 
the  6  Plant  Foods  guaranteed  In 
ROYSTER’S  pays  off! 


This  USDA  solution  cul* 

.  ;  ture  test  dramatically  com- 
i  pares  results  obtained  with 
and  without  proper  plant 
diet.  Plant  food  deficiencies 
are  shown  as  follows:  (1)  n® 
nitrogen,  (2)  no  phosphor¬ 
us,  (3)  no  potassium,  (4)  n® 
calcium,  (6)  no  magnesium, 
(7)  no  sulfur.  Compare 
these  results  with  (5) .  This 
well-fed  tobacco  plant  clear¬ 
ly  shows  the  difference  when 
all  6  plant  foods  are  used  t© 
furnish  a  balanced  diet. 


Practically  all  costs  of  producing 
apnles  have  increased.  A  grower 
cannot  afford  to  have  one  weak 
spoke  in  his  production  wheel  under 
these  high  cost  conditions.  One  weak 
spoke  can  wreck  the  whole  machine. 
The  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime  has 
been  increasing  in  the  Northeast,  and 
the  fruit  industry  should  share  in 
this  increase.  Let  us  not  bankrupt  our 
orchard  soils  by  mining  them,  but 
build  them  into  tke  sound  invest¬ 
ments  that  pay  dividends  of  more 
and  better  fruit.  Arthur  C.  Bobb 


DON’T  be  disappointed  at  planting  time.  See 
your  Royster  Agent  now  and  arrange  for  early 
delivery  of  your  fertilizer.  For  correct  amounts 
and  the  proper  analysis  for  your  land,  consult 
your  local  County  Agent,  Vo-Ag  Teacher  or 
write  to  us  for  suggestions 


boron. 


copper,  zinc,  manganese,  iron, 


cot  alt  and  molybdenum.  They  also 
say  most  horticultural  crops  do  best 
somewhere  in  soils  with  a  pH  range 
°*  5.5  to  6.5,  slight  to  moderately 
?v:>d.  (Blueberries  are  an  exception 

this  rule.) 

Organic  material  in  the  soil  is  bene- 
1:;fal  and  desirable  to  soil  structure, 
and  that  is  important.  Loose,  friable, 
crumbly  soil  is  best,  like  one  finds 


21  Factories  Conveniently  Located  to  Serve  Farmers  in 

20  States 

F.  S,  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Of  fires  in  this  area : 


March  7,  1953 
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Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Est.  62  Yrs. 


DIBBLE'S 


*®MOK 

Meet 

Requirements 
for 

Freedom  from  Disease 


DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 

SMOOTH  RURAL 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

KATAHDIN 

SEBAGO 

ONTARIO 

KENNEBEC 

ESSEX 

CHEROKEE 

CHIPPEWA 

HOUMA 

IRISH  COBBLER 
EARLY  OHIO 
RED  WARBA 


FREE 

CATALOG 


AND 


PRICES 


ORDER 

EARLY 

BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


Orchard  k  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


rAUK  |  arab  —  two  men  can  prune 
faster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 

Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Fast  Action.  *  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  114"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Varieties  for  1953 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$ 

YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  Our  experience 
growing  over  20  million  trees  yearly  is 
available  to  you  free  in  our  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Guide.  A  few  acres  planted 
now  will  provide  profits  for  children's 
education,  or  other  worthwhile  projects  in 
future  years.  Write  for  Guide  today. 
(Includes  our  complete  wholesale  catalog). 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 


JUI 


TO 

WAYAHEAB 

has  big  red  fruits  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price  15c  pkt.  To 
introduce  our  quality  seeds,  we 
will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 

Tendercore  Carrot,  All  Cream  Let-  _ 

tuce.  Earliest  Radishes  and  large  pkt.  of 
JUNG’S  FAVORITE  FLOWERS  beautiful 
Summer  glory  that  blooms  from  early  summer 
'til  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada  25c... with 
A.  Full  Color  Catalog  of  bargains 
FOR  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 

Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain,  Coupons  for 
Rare  Premiums  in  each  calalog. 

_ HdSEHiEIS 

Dept.  5  *  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


With  the  coming  of  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs  it  is  time  to  be  thinking  about 
the  varieties  for  this  year’s  planting 
of  the  garden.  The  sowing  of  the 
early  frost  hardy  vegetables  and 
flowers  for  transplanting  can  begin 
as  early  as  the  last  of  February  or 
the  first  of  March  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  States;  open  field  planting 
begins  soon  after.  Experienced  gar¬ 
deners  have  their  own  preferred  lists 
on  which  they  make  few  changes. 
Once  a  variety  has  been  found  that 
all  the  family  likes  and  that  grows 
well  and  ripens  when  needed,  it 
should  not  be  replaced  without  a 
thorough  test  by  any  new  variety, 
no  matter  how  attractive  the  descrip¬ 
tion  or  how  beautiful  the  colored 
pictures  in  the  seed  catalog. 

Varieties  for  the  home  garden  have 
far  different  qualifications  than  do 
those  for  market.  While  yield,  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  ability  to  stand  hand¬ 
ling  are  of  major  importance  to  the 
market  gardener,  in  the  home  garden, 
table  quality  comes  first.  But  all  var¬ 
ieties  must  be  sufficiently  well  adap¬ 
ted  to  local  conditions  to  give  a 
reasonable  return  and  to  mature  at 
the  proper  time.  The  market  grower 
usually  prefers  to  harvest  his  crop 
all  at  one  time  to  reduce  costs  and 
to  prepare  the  field  for  a  following 
crop.  In  the  home  garden  it  is  a 
common  mistake  to  have  too  much 
at  one  time.  To  avoid  this  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  select  a  series  of  varieties 
that  can  be  planted  at  one  time  to 
mature  at  successive  intervals,  or  to 
grow  varieties  that  ripen  their  prod¬ 
uct  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

If  such  varieties  are  not  available 
then  it  is  necessary  to  make  succes¬ 
sive  plantings.  These  are  difficult  to 
time  and,  due  to  variation  in  wea¬ 
ther  conditions,  do  not  always  ma¬ 
ture  as  expected.  It  is  usually  better 
to  go  by  the  growth  of  the  plants 
rather  than  by  a  definite  number  of 
days.  Wait  until  the  last  planting 
is  up  and  well  started  before  making 
the  next  planting  of  the  same  variety. 
Remember,  too,  as  the  days  lengthen 
in  the  Spring  up  to  June  20th,  all 
plantings  require  less  time  to  mature 
and  therefore  tend  to  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  Seeds  sown  after  the 
summer  solstice  take  an  increasingly 
longer  time  to  mature  their  crop. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  Bo  Pleased  to  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1953  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  49  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
_ Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. 


WATER 


FOR  FARM  PONDS 

IN  ALl  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Cataloa  in  color  today! 
Cl  IRA  WATER  Dept,  r-3  950  Front  S». 
JMLULUIfS  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

~ CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  “frostproof”  plants  now  ready. 
Get  our  special  prices  for  setting  now.  Also  ask  for 
Catalog  on  other  plants,  including  Stokecross  Hybrid 
Tomato  Plants,  Brocccoli,  Cauliflower  .and  “Virginia 
State  Certified  Sweetpotato  Plants”  (Bunch  &  Vine 
Varieties).  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546 
Franklin.  Va.  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers” 


Bean  Varieties 

Many  new  varieties  of  green  and 
yellow  bush  beans  have  appeared 
within  recent  years*  Most  of  these 
are  for  the  market  grower  who  has 
definite  requirements  for  high  yields 
of  long,  straight  pods,  free  from 
bulges,  with  good  color.  Valentine, 
Bountiful  and  Longreen  are  the  most 
widely  grown  and  for  good  reasons. 
The  newer  varieties,  such  as  Wade, 
Topcrop,  Contender  and  Citation,  are 
finding  favor  in  many  sections.  Val¬ 
entine  is  especially  good  where  there 
is  a  long  haul  to  market.  It  has  slim, 
oval  pods  with  good  color  and  quality 
after  standing  for  several  days.  Plen¬ 
tiful  is  a  newer  strain  of  the  old 
Bountiful.  Tendergreen,  Tenderlong, 
Longreen,  Slendergreen,  Fullgreen, 
Supergreen  are  main  season  varieties 
with  long,  slender,  round  or  nearly 
round  pods. 

Most  strains  are  mosaic-tolerant 
and  are  good  yielders.  Topcrop  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  producers,  the 
crop  ripening  nearly  all  at  the  same 
time.  Wade  holds  its  pods  up  off  the 
ground,  has  excellent  color  and  tex¬ 


ture,  but  ripens  over  a  longer  period 
and  requires  several  pickings.  Quality 
is  suiprisingly  good  for  such  a  high 
yielder.  Wade  is  a  good  variety  to 
grow  where  the  customer  does  his 
own  picking.  Cherokee  and  Surecrop 
are  the  most  widely  grown  yellow 
bush  beans. 

For  that  good  old  bean  flavor  Com¬ 
modore  (Bush  Kentucky  Wonder)  is 
still  my  choice  for  the  home  garden; 
however,  Stringless  Green  Pod  and 
Tender  Pod  are  good  and  preferred 
by  many.  Brittle  Wax  and  Pencil 
Pod  Wax  are  the  preferred  home  gar¬ 
den  varieties  of  the  yellows. 

There  are  many  pole  varieties  of 
green  beans.  The  brown  seeded  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  is  my  first  choice.  Blue 
Lake  is  excellent.  A  variety  new  to 
seed  catalogs  is  Champagne:  an  old 
New  England  heirloom  bean,  seed 
of  which  has  been  saved  and  passed 
around  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  It  has  long  pods  with  excellent 
flavor  and  tenderness  and  deserves 
wider  use.  It  is  not  injured  by  leaf 
hoppers  that  frequently  destroy  the 
Kentucky  Wonders  and  you  can  save 
your  own  seed  if  you  wish  to  do  so 

Green  shell  and  dry  shell  beans 
are  available  in  both  tall  and  bush 
form.  The  tall  Horticultural  bean 
yields  well  where  it  is  not  subject 
to  mosaic.  A  new  variety  of  bush 
Horticultural,  known  as  Easy  Sheller, 
has  the  characteristic  of  opening  its 
pods  when  twisted.  Towle  is  another 
heirloom  pole  bean  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  pods  are  splashed  with  red 
and  seeds  are  red. 

All  lima  beans  are  good  if  picked 
at  the  right  time.  The  large  seeded 
Fordhooks  and  Burpee  Bush  limas 
have  the  best  quality  of  the  bush 
types.  There  are  smaller  seeded 
varieties  of  this  type  such  as  Baby 
Fordhook  and  Early  Market,  but  they 
are  harder  to  shell.  The  small  seeded 
limas,  such  as  Henderson  Bush,  Tri¬ 
umph,  yield  a  good  crop  under  dry, 
hot  conditions  where  the  larger 
seeded  limas  are  not  productive.  They 
are  hard  to  shell  and  not  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  larger  beans.  The  pole 
limas  are  very  productive  if  the 
season  is  long  enough  for  them  to 
mature,  and  the  quality  is  usually 
excellent  although  most  of  them  are 
white  seeded  instead  of  ,the  green 
seed  color  now  preferred. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  9row. 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansvills" 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  entrem 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to  grow 
or  replaced  FREE.  Catalog  also  shows  Berries 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  1 
nursery  items.  ,  *  w 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

92  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  FOR  HEALTH 
FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

I  Cortland  Apple  .  si  on 

I  Bartlett  Pear  . .  ’  ‘Jq 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  .  Fein 

I  Stanley  Prune  .  ,  an 

I  Golden  Jubilee  Peach  . .  ..*  jjjg 

The  above  collection  for  $4.50  2  yr.  trees 
4  to  5  ft.  None  Better  Grown. 

SPECIAL  CARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus,  2  yr.  roots .  $(  os 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants .  |  25 

10  Blackberry  Plants .  ’oo 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry .  2t)!l 

The  abovo  collection  for  $5.00 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  b,oomccea15ionsu;! 

Hydrangef^’  aW%r'%V9#,ia  R°'^' 

ROSES  ?'*  cho1.??  ?  yr‘  Everblooming.  from 
nvdta  ju„e  unti|  frost.  55  0ur  se|ection 

CATALOG  J?-n,  request-  It  contains  splen. 

VHIHLVO  did  assortment  of  Truc-to- 
Name  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 
Roses  at  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  WILSON  THOMAS  MARKS  &  SOfT 
NURSERIES  R-  D.  i,  wilson,  n.  y! 

GROWING  SINCE  1910  •  QUALITY  .  VALUE 


Plants 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli 

Cabbage  in  the  home  garden  should 
be  picked  when  the  heads  are  quite 
small  and  cooked  fresh  from  the 
garden.  The  small  tight  headed  Bon¬ 
anza  remains  in  good  condition  with¬ 
out  cracking  for  a  longer  time  than 
most  varieties.  Savoy  cabbage  stands 
much  cold  weather  and  can  be  left 
outdoors  until  late  in  the  season. 
Chinese  cabbage  also  tolerates  much 
freezing  weather.  This  is  a  Fall  veg¬ 
etable  and  should  not  be  planted  until 
midsummer. 

Cauliflower  is  an  excellent  vege¬ 
table  when  properly  grown  and  used 
fresh  from  the  garden.  Cauliflower 
must  be  grown  either  early  or  late 
in  the  season  as  it  does  not  head 
during  warm  weather.  All  varieties 
are  equally  good  in  quality  if  well 
grown.  Early  cauliflower  grows  best 
on  light,  sandy  soils.  Late  varieties 
do  best  on  heavy  clay  soils.  The  Pur¬ 
ple  Head  variety  is  easier  to  grow 
than  the  white.  Seed  can  be  sown 
very  early  outdoors.  The  reddish 
purple  heads  cook  to  a  delicate  light 

i.v  *  -  1  IlSIlIiliiltll — ...... — 
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Blueberry 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GAELETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


475  S.  Chew  Ruad 


Hammenton,  M.J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

PREMIER.  SPARKLE,  FAIRLAND  and  the 
great  NEW  EMPIRE  at  513.50  per  1000. 

Also  All  Other  Standard  Varieties. 
BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  and  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  Write  for  free  catalogue  telling  of 
our  free  offer. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
BOX  8,  ^  WILLARDS,  MARYLAND 


^STRAWBERRIES 


—  Grower  should  have  Kayner’s 
-  ew  Berry  Book.  38  Outstanding 
Varieties  most  every  need,  s»il. 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  oil 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  Also: 

-  Grapes,  Blueberries,  3laspberries,  Fruit 

&  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  It's 
Free.  Write  RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MB. 


STRAWBERRIES 


8 
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FOR  SALE 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  OR  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED 
POTATOES.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESIS¬ 
TANT  KENNEBEGS.  THOMPSON  FARMS, 

CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

160 


This  attractive  and  profitable  roadside  vegetable  and  fruit  stand  is  owned 
by  Marion  and  Thomas  Poaletti  near  Warehouse  Point,  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut.  They  keep  about  15  acres  in  many  varieties  of  vegetables,  and 
also  have  some  150  bearing  apple  trees  in  their  orchard.  j 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
I  Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

—  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

-  STRAWBERRY  -  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

25,000  Latham  wholesale  or  retail,  fresh  dug.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  H.  V. 

FREE  1953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field* 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  BroccDlh 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  G0-. 
P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  300-$1  »35 1 
500-$ 1.85;  1 000-52.95 ;  3006-$5.50,  postpaid:  6000 

(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  ,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  30th  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  includes 
many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable  prices. 
GELSER  BROS.,  BOX  R,  DALTON,  N.  V. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


.40 


- IUIYIMIU  r  L  A  N  I  o  - - — 

RUTGERS  and  GARDEN  STATE:  50  Plants 
100  Plants  $1.50  Postpaid.  Write  for  prices  wi 
amounts.  Shipping  April  15th  through  June. 
Remit  with  order. 

F.  A.  RICHTER  &  COMPANY,  CAIRO,  GEORfil 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  — 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENN/ 


GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  Colors 
30  Prize  Varieties,  $2.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YOf^ 


STRAWBERRIES:  Biggest  and  Best  for  ’53.  CataW 
Free.  Sunnyside  Nurseries,  R.  D.  2,  Bangor,  Penna- 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


green  with  a  flavor  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  cauliflower  and  broccoli. 

Green  sprouting  broccoli  can  be 
•started  quite  early  in  the  season  and, 
if  the  heads  are  kept  cut  off,  produces 
all  Summer.  It  is  better  to  make  at 
least  two  plantings:  one  very  early, 
the  other  about  June  1  for  summer 
and  fall  production.  All  varieties  are 
equally  good  in  quality.  Some  pro¬ 
duce  larger  or  firmer  heads  than 
others. 

Carrots,  Celery  and  Cucumbers 

The  market  demands  long  slim 
carrots  with  small  tops  tied  in  bun¬ 
ches.  Imperida  and  Imperator  are 
widely  grown.  In  the  home  garden 
Tendersweet  will  remain  growing  in 
good  edible  condition  long  after  the 
other  varieties  have  become  strong 
and  tough.  This  variety  wilts  quickly 
after  pulling  and  should  never  be 
hauled  any  distance  to  market. 

Green  celery  has  better  flavor,  is 
m0re  tender  than  the  white,  and 
easier  to  grow.  Seed  can  be  sown 
under  cover  or  outdoors  very  early 
in  the  Spring.  The  soil  must  be 
quite  firm  and  the  seed  scattered 
on  top  of  the  soil  and  covered  very 
lightly.  Cover  with  burlap  and  water 
lightly  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  dries 
out.  Transplant  to  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  when  the  seedlings  are  two 
inches  high.  Emerson  Pascal  is  a  new 
variety  resistant  to  blight. 

First  generation  hybrid  cucumbers 
are  proving  their  worth  and  are  more 
widely  grown  each  year.  The  vines 
stay  green  longer  but  even  at  their 
best  seldom  produce  good  fruit  all 
Summer.  Two  small  plantings  are 
advisable,  one  early  under  frost  pro¬ 
tectors  and  again  about  July  1.  All 
of  the  cukes  should  be  picked  whether 
used  or  not,  otherwise  the  vines  stop 
setting  fruit.  Marketer,  A  &  C, 
Straight  Eight  are  all  good.  Niagara 
and  Santee  are  disease  resistant  and 
have  good  quality.  China  has  very 
long  fruits  and  should  be  grown  on 
some  kind  of  support.  All  cucumbers 
grow  well  and  are  easier  to  pick  when 
grown  on  a  trellis  or  in  pole  wig¬ 
wam  fashion. 

Lettuce,  Onions  and  Peas 

There  are  no  new  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce  this  year.  All  lettuce  is  good 
if  well  grown.  Proper  spacing  is  most 
imoortant  in  the  production  of  head 
lettuce  for  the  market.  No  variety  of 
lettuce  grows  well  in  hot  weather. 
At  such  time  endive  is  better  and 
very  easy  to  grow.  It  also  remains 
in  edible  condition  until  quite  late 
in  Fall. 

Onions  are  easy  to  grow  from  sets 
or  transplants  in  the  home  garden. 
They  must  be  started  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  The  Italian 
Red  onion  has  fine  flavor  and  is  being 
grown  more  widely.  Seed  must  be 
sown  early  under  cover  and  trans¬ 
planted.  The  long  red  bulbs  must  be 
used  fresh  from  the  garden  as  they 
do  not  keep  in  storage.  Leeks  and 
Japanese  sprouting  onions  are  hardy 
and  can  be  stored  outdoors  all 
Winter. 

Peas  are  so  difficult  to  pick  that 
they  are  seldom  grown  by  market 


gardeners  except  where  the  customer 
can  do  his  own.  harvesting.  Fresh 
from  the  home  garden  they  are  one 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  that  can 
be  grown.  At  low  altitudes  and  near 
the  ocean,  only  the  early  maturing 
varieties  yield  enough  to  pay  for  the 
expensive  seed  and  the  fertilizer  they 
need  for  good  growth.  Little  Marvel 
is  productive  and  of  good  quality 
but  the  pods  are  small  and  so  tight 
as  to  be  hard  to  shell.  Tiny  Tim 
grows  from  six  to  nine  inches.  May¬ 
flower  is  also  early  with  short  vines; 
its  pods  are  somewhat  easier  to  shell. 
Burpeeanna,  with  its  short  vine  and 
large  pods,  can  be  grown  in  narrow- 
rows  without  staking.  Freezonia,  Vic¬ 
tory  Freezer,  Oneida,  Ranere  and 
Lincoln  are  all  good. 

Away  from  the  shore  at  higher 
altitudes  the  tall  growing,  larger 
podded  Alderman  and  Telephone 
peas  are  preferred.  Rhonda  is  a  dwarf 
Alderman,  is  excellent  in  quality 
where  it  can  be  grown.  Peas  cannot 
be  grown  continuously  on  the  same 
soil. 

Squash  and  Tomatoes 

All  varieties  of  summer  squash 
are  good  if  grown  quickly  and  picked 
fresh  from  the  garden  when  quite 
small.  The  small  pie  pumpkin  is  de¬ 
licious  when  picked  the  size  of  a 
baseball.  Fall  and  winter  squashes 
are  only  good  when  thoroughly  ma¬ 
tured  on  vines  free  from  disease  and 
insect  injury.  The  newer  hybrid 
varieties  are  well  worth  trying. 

The  tomato  is  the  one  vegetable 
every  one  grows  in  the  garden  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  market  and 
canning  crops.  Tomatoes  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened  on  a  healthy 
plant  to  have  the  best  quality. 
Tomatoes  are  so  easy  to  grow  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  poor 
quality  fruit  that  is  found  too  fre¬ 
quently  both  on  the  market  and  in 
the  home  garden. 

The  many  new  hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  are  sturdier,  easier  to  grow 
a  good  crop,  and  usually  pro¬ 
duce  good  fruit  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  The  hybrids  are 
all  worth  trying.  Of  the  standard 
varieties  Valiant,  Pritchard,  Stokes- 
dale,  Queens  and  Rutgers  are  still 
in  the  lead.  Longred,  Jefferson,  Ur- 
bana  and  Red  Jacket  are  newer  var¬ 
ieties  that  are  well  liked  in  many 
places.  The  Italian  Red  Pear  (not 
the  small  preserving  pear  tomato) 
has  the  finest  color  and  quality  when 
canned  but  is  not  as  good  when  used 
fresh  as  the  round  fruited  varieties. 

Dixville,  Chatham,  Fireball,  Vic¬ 
tor,  Early  Wonder  and  Valnorth  are 
early  maturing  varieties.  Weibulls 
Kronbush  from  Sweden  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  first  to  ripen  fair 
sized  fruits.  New  Hampshire  50  is 
early  and  high  in  vitamin  C.  Puck 
is  a  small  growing  English  variety 
adapted  to  cool  climates.  Tiny  Tim 
can  be  grown  in  pots  to  produce 
fruit  indoors.  Both  can  be  grown 
without  support  where  space  is  very 
limited.  Peron  and  Marman,  new 
varieties  from  Argentina,  are  said  to 
be  very  disease  resistant  and  can  be 
grown  without  spraying  where  other 
varieties  fail.  Donald  F.  Jones 


More  Sap  From  Sugarbush 
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FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


Locally  proved  for  bigger  yields 
on  your  acres! 

You  get  more  bushels  of  solid,  deep-kernel 
ears  with  Funk  G  Hybrids  . . .  because  they’re 
proved  right  for  your  soil,  your  climate,  your 
needs,  by  Hoffman’s  local  proving  program. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  5-Star  features: 

★  Faster  start  ★  Drouth  resistance  ★  Disease 
resistance  ★  Standability  ★  Insect  resistance. 

For  husking  or  silage — get  Hoffman-proved 
Funk  G  Hybrids,  especially  adapted  to  your 
farm.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent — or  write 
us  direct — for  all  your  farm  seed  needs. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  33,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


FREE  booklets! 


latest  facts  ...  to  help  you 
select  right  seed  for  your 
txusa I  Gsi  colorful,  eve*' 
Hybrid  Corn  booklet,  and 
1953  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Book!  Write  today! 


ALSO  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 
ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS  •  PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16'  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Aus¬ 
trian  Pines  Scotch  Pine, Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  Com¬ 
plete.  Evergreen  catalog,  Write  Box20-C 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


On  the  Xura  Smith  farm  in  Catta¬ 
raugus  County,  New  York,  can  be 
found  the  most  modern  of  methods 
employed  to  convert  the  sap  from 
some  600  trees  into  the  highest 
grade  maple  products.  Mr.  Smith  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  top  maple  syrup 
men  in  New  York.  To  him,  syrup  and 
sugar  are  real  cash  crops  and  the 
demand  for  them  far  exceeds  his 
capacity  to  produce  them. 

The  sugar  house  is  modern 
throughout,  and  has  several  inno¬ 
vations.  One  of  these  is  the  unique 
roof,  a  part  of  which  may  be  raised 
by  block  and  tackle.  “That’s  to  let 
out  the  excess  steam  when  we’re 
boiling  down,”  Mr.  Smith  explained. 
“That  way,  the  steam  doesn’t  bound 
off  the  roof  and  drop  condensed  back 
into  the  sap  vat  along  with  mud  and 
wasps  and  whatnot.”  The  house  has 
a  cement  floor,  aluminum  fittings, 
plastic  gauges  and  many  other 
gadgets  of  which  the  old-time  syrup 
maker  never  dreamed. 

Mr.  Smith  has  an  innovation  that 
draws  a  third  more  sap  from  a  tree 
than  the  commonly  used  method.  He 
uses  the  two-way  sap  spout.  “For 
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years  there  has  been  a  theory  that 
sap  comes  from  the  outer  inch  of  the 
tree,  next  to  the  bark,”  said  Mr. 
Smith.  “To  discover  if  this  was  true, 
myself  and  several  other  Western 
New  York  farmers  co-operated  with 
Prof.  Josh  Copeland  of  Cornell  in 
some  on-the-farm  research.  I  made 
a  double  spout  which  goes  four 
inches  into  the  tree  after  it  is  bored 
with  a  power  tapper.  It  is  fixed  so 
that  it  also  taps  the  outer  inch  of  the 
tree.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  am  get¬ 
ting  a  third  more  sap  than  when  I 
used  the  ordinary  spout!  Each  tree 
averages  about  60  quarts  from  the 
outer  layer  of  wood  and  30  quarts 
from  the  extra  inner  three  inches.” 

Another  innovation  of  the  Smith 
maple  plant  is  a  stirring  machine 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine.  By 
slowly  stirring  the  syrup  when  it  is 
cold,  a  maple  cream  is  produced  anc 
it  can  be  spread  on  bread  or  cake  as 
a  frosting.  Mr.  Smith  invented  this 
machine.  He  also  invented  an  auto¬ 
matic  bucket  washer  made  from  a 
cut  down  steel  drum  and  equipped 
with  revolving  brushes.  e.  w.  g. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

SEEDLINGS— THE  LIVING  FENCE 

Plant  for  windbreaks,  soil  erosion 
control,  livestock  fences,  beauty, 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  $19  per  1,000. 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 
Box  106-RNY _  Pillow,  Pa. 

VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
GUIDE 

Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
— tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES — Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard. 
Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898.  ALBANY,  GA. 


Christmas  Trees  Pays  $1,000  Per  Acre 

Free  List — Prepaid  Delivery,  Scotch  Pine  2  yr.  2c. 
3  yr  T.  5c. — 2-3-4  yr.  Sds.  TRans.  3-4-5  yr.  3  yr. 
Blue  Spruce  $7.00  per  100.  Also  Shrubs,  Lilacs.  W. 
Birch.  CH.  Elm,  Maples — Rose  Hedge.  UNADILLA 
NURSERY  FARMS.  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


FREE 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  borne  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

_  W.  f.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


About  3  foot  spikes  for  cutting.  Surplus  bulbs  mostly 
peach  color,  not  labeled.  Blooming  sire  bulbs.  100 
$3.00.  Fancy  show  Dahlia  bulbs,  labeled,  3  for  $1.00. 
Peruvian  Daffodils  3  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Quantity 
Limited.  FAIRMONT  GARDENS 

1428  FAIRMONT  St..  Rt.  3.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAG^  PLANTS:  Varieties, 
Round  Dutch.  Midseason,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen.  White  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  and  Collards. 

All  $1.50  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUiTMAN.  GEORGIA 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple:  I00-$2.00  :  500- 
$7.00;  I000-$I2.75.  Gem.  Gemrata,  Everbearing:  100- 
$2.50.  Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Maine  55,  Orland,  Monmouth,  Erie,  Eden 
Sioux,  Vermilion  and  25  other  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties.  Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Asparagus. 
Catalog  free.  W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford.  Mass. 


100  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS 


Choice  Varieties.  Mixed.  Postpaid  Only  25  Cents. 

Our  31st  Year.  1953  Price  List  Free. 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  West  Franklin.  N.  H. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Ov«t 
80  years  through  row  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
.  ^TsJliue.  Write  today. 

BountnulRidge  Nurseries,  Bx  R3i3,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

*E»CH  TDCCC  lowm 

a  pm.  e  TREES  20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  not  trees,  strawberries, 
blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10«.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.0* 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 


W.  E.  BENNING, 


CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-533A,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  LEADING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.F.D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 

Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


Excellent  for  Combining 

Rohrer’s  Clinton  Oats 

CERTIFIED  Clinton  Oats  gives  you  a 
medium  early  high  yield.  Excellent  for 
combining.  Especially  developed  to  resist 
smut,  rust  and  blight,  yet  show’s  a  heavy 
weight  per  bushel  with  less  hull. 


Cuma  Our  1953  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm  and 

f*  F95&  •  •  •  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for  it  today.  BOX  60. 

TWO  OTHER  FINE  VARIETIES 

CERTIFIED  AJAX 
CERTIFIED  BEAVER 
ALL  OUR  OATS  ARE  TREATED! 


P.L.R0HRER&  BR0.,lnc 


SMOKETOWN 
■  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 


1S1 


ILItLFl  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

Hardy/ Northern  Adapted  High  Yielding 

*  Bui]  for  1953 


FOB 

CERTIFIED  RANGER  ALFALFA .  $34.80 

DIBBLE’S  GRIMM  ALFALFA .  $28.80 

DIBBLE’S  COMMON  ALFALFA .  $28.20 

CLOVERS,  TIMOTHY  AND  BROME  GRASS 

Free  Catalog  and  Prices  —  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-Honeo/eFallcNY- 


ROBERTS  STRAIN 
MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  PUNTERS 

Many  large  Asparagus  growers  have  been  setting  Roberts’  strain 
exclusively  for  years.  They  know  of  the  decided  advantages  obtained 
rom  planting  this  strain.  If  you  haven’t  tried  Roberts’  strain  and 
ai  e  not  familiar  with  it,  write  us  for  additional  information. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Asparagus  crowns  in  America.  The 
continued  increase  in  demand  for  our  roots  is  ample  proof  of  our 
customers  satisfaction.  Let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  requirements. 

ROBERTS’  STRAIN  Roots  25 

sturdy  1  year  No.  1  grade .  $1.85 

heavy  2  year  No.  1  grade.... . 

regular  MARY  WASHINGTON 

sturdy  1  year  No.  1  grade . 

heavy  2  year  No.  1  grade . 


25 

$1.85 

2.60 

100 

$5.00 

7.00 

250 

$10.00 

14.00 

1000 

$25.00 

35.00 

-  10,000 
$220.00 
320.00 

1.50 

2.25 

4.00 

6.00 

8.00  v 
12.00 

20.00 

30.00 

170.00 

270.00 

COMMERCIAL  PLANTERS 


write  us  for  prices  on  large  quanti¬ 


ties'.  Shipments  can  be  made  as  desired. 

FR,EE  CATALOG  offering  a  complete  line  of  trees  and  plants, 
illustrated  m  natural  color,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Write  Today 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC.  •  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


10  Colorado  Blue  Sprue 
„  .  „  ...  4  yr.  transplanted,  3  tc 

iln.  tall  — only  $1  postpaid;  22  for 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid  ;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

4 -yr.  old  American  Arborvitae, 

Red  Pine,  White  Spruce;  5-yr.  old 
Balsam  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  all  25  for 
S3.  (West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c). 

Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
“yytfiteen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


Bcpt.  RN-313 


Fryeburg,  Maine 


NEW  GRAPES 


"Sew  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
•California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 

Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens 
•“tug  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
•Jetaiis  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also  nul 
,-uits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 

J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

:S5  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  ’ 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  Specialty.  We  grow 
Millions.  Quality  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 
Yrit©  for  Complete  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
&EPT.  R.  N.-Y.  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


New,  illustrated  in  color 

You  will  surely  want  to  see  this 
beautiful  48-page  book  before  you 
buy  any  bulbs.  We  offer  best  world- 
renowned  varieties,  old  and  new; 
giants  and  babies;  250  varieties.  Also 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias. 
Catalog  contains  much  valuable  cult¬ 
ural  information.  Send  10c  (which  you 
may  deduct  from  your  first  order. 
“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 

ALFRED  L,  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


DOORWAY  COLLECTION 

2  Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitae,  I — 12"  h  $3.50 
2  Pfitzers  Junipers,  6 — 8"  >  for  all  6 

2  Globe  Arbor  Vitae,  6 — 8"  J  trees,  postpaid 

All  transplanted.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Free  price  list  of  other  plants. 


WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY 
DEPT.  D,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  year  rooted  cuttings... . .....$1.50  per  dozen 

6  to  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

12  to  18  in.  plants . $3.50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 

15  Varieties.  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 


•  BEET-Detroit  Dark  Red 
CABBAGE- Penn  State 

•  CARROT- Red  Cord  Chantenay 

•  LETTUCE -Cornell  456 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  result 
of  65  yrs.  of  breeding  and  selecting. 

WRITE  DEPT,  fi-4  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories. 
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Killing  Weeds  With  Chemicals 


Corrosive  herbicides  (those  which 
bui-n  or  kill  all  sprayed  parts)  have 
been  known  for  a  long  time.  Selective 
herbicides  (of  the  hormone  type) 
are  of  recent  origin  and  are  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  discovery  of  2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4-D),  an  ex¬ 
tremely  active  synthetic  plant  hor¬ 
mone.  This  chemical  may  be  benefi¬ 
cial  when  used  in  low  concentrations, 
one  to  10  parts  per  million  (p.p.m.)' 
but  is  toxic  for  certain  species  in 
higher  concentrations,  500  to  1,000 
p.p.m.  An  example  of  the  selective 
action  of  2,4-D  is  this:  if  a  lawn  is 
sprayed  with  a  concentration  of  0.05 
to  0.10  per  cent  2,4-D,  many  weeds 
(especially  species  with  broad  leaves) 
will  be  killed  without  killing  the 
grasses.  Similarly,  noxious  weeds  in 
the  field  can  be  killed  without  killing 
crop  plants.  In  some  cases  as  little 
as  one-half  pound  per  acre  is  enough 
to  do  the  work.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  corrosive  types  of  weed  killers 
which  require  50  to  200  pounds  per 
acre. 

Selective  herbicides  have  been 
found  useful  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses:  to  control  broad-leaved  plants 
m  lawns,  to  kill  ragweed  or  stop  it 
from  flowering,  to  kill  poison  ivy,  and 
some  water  weeds,  and  to  control 
weeds  in  strawberries,  asparagus, 
raspberries,  sweet  corn,  cereal  crops 
and  ornamentals. 

Lawn  Weeds 

Two  weeds  common  to  the  average 
lawn  are  plantain  and  dandelion. 
Both  are  much  mere  susceptible  than 
bluegrass  to  2,4-D.  A  lawn  can  be 
sprayed  with  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent  of 

2.4- D,  either  sodium  or  amine  salt, 
to  eradicate  these  weeds  without 
harming  the  grass.  If  the  grass  is 

aR>  ^  *s  only  temporary. 

If  the  lawn  is  sprayed  with  an  oil 
emulsion  of  esters  of  2,4-D,  the  grass 
may  show  some  browning.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  temporary.  Several  other 
species  of  weeds  may  also  be  killed  or 
inhibited,  but  crab  grass  is  resistant 
to  eradication  by  2,4-D. 

Another  method  for  treating  the 
lawn  is  to  apply  vermiculite,  or  other 
fine  material,  previously  treated  with 

2.4- D.  Some  commercial  companies 
sell  a  mixture  of  fertilizer  and  treat¬ 
ed  vermiculite,  making  it  possible  ter 
weed  and  feed  at  the  same  time. 

Ragweed  and  Poison  Ivy 

Ragweed  can  be  killed,  or  its 
flowering  controlled,  by  spraying  the 
plants  with  a  solution  containing  0.10 
per  cent  (acid  equivalent)  of  either 
a  salt  or  an  ester  of  2,4-D.  Since  rag¬ 
weed  begins  to  flower  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  August,  the  spraying 
should  be  started  about  August  1  In 
order  to  kill  the  plants  they  should 


be  sprayed  in  June  or  early  juiv 
while  still  small.  Since  ragweed  it> 
an  annual  and  to  propagate  must 
produce  seed,  either  time  for  spray 
ing  eradicates  the  species  if  prac_ 
ticed  for  three  years  or  more. 

Poison  ivy  is  more  resistant  than 
ragweed  and  requires  about  fiv* 
times  greater  concentration  to  kill  it 
In  fact,  a  concentration  of  0.50  to  l  n 
per  cent  of  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4,5-T)  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  kill  this  weed;  even 
then,  repeated  applications  mav  be 
necessary  to  eradicate  it.  Animate 
and  chlorates  are  often  used  to  kill 
poison  ivy,  but  they  are  more  costly 
than  hormone  herbicides  and  higher 
concentrations  are  required. 

Water  Weeds 

Water  chestnut  constitutes  an  in¬ 
creasing  problem  in  New  York  State 
It  infests  all  sorts  of  ponds,  lakes 
and  streams,  interfering  with  drain¬ 
age,  fish,  and  game,  and  favoring 
mosquitoes.  Such  weeds  can  be  eradi¬ 
cated  with  0.2  per  cent  to  0.5  per 
cent  2,4-D,  although  the  plant  is  an¬ 
chored  to  the  bottom.  The  seeds  live 
over  Winter  submerged  in  mud,  and 
germinate  in  the  Spring.  The  plants 
sometimes  grow  five  to  10  feet  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  surface. 

When  they  have  a  sizable  leaf  area 
floating,  they  can  be  killed  by  spray¬ 
ing,  as  can  also  water  hyacinth  in 
the  South.  One  great  difficulty  in 
New  York  has  been  to  spray  with 
an  airplane  or  helicopter  without  in¬ 
juring  nearby  crops.  Such  spraying 
must  be  done  when  there  is  little  air 
movement.  The  helicopter  is  prefer¬ 
able  because  the  blast"  from  the  pro¬ 
peller  tends  to  drive  the  spray  "ma¬ 
terial  downward. 

Strawberries,  Asparagus,  Raspberries, 
and  Ornamentals 

If  care  is  taken,  weeds  in  straw¬ 
berries  can  be  controlled  by  2,4-D. 
Some  varieties,  however,  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  hormones  and  accidental 
injury  can  occur.  In  fact,  the  writer 
killed  every  variety  except  Premier 
one  year  by  using  too  high  a  con¬ 
centrate.-  A  new  related  compound- 
known  as  Crag  Herbicide  1,  has  been 
successfully  used  for  controlling 
weeds  in  strawberry,  asparagus, 
raspberry  and  ornamentals.  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  King,  the  discoverer  of  Crag 
Herbicide  1,  recently  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  new  herbicide  has  the 
unique  property  of  being  noninjuri- 
ous  to  plants  when  sprayed  or  dusted 
directly  on  the  foliage  at  concentra¬ 
tions  that  will  kill  weed  seedlings  as 
they  germinate  in  the  soil. 

“Tests  at  the  New  Jersey,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Iowa  experiment  stations 
and  elsewhere  have  shown  the  eft'ec- 


Weed  control  by  former  methods  required  much  labor  and  expense.  This 
test  plot  of  sweet  corn  has  not  been  treated  and  it  shows  the  usual  weed, 
growth  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 


Photos:  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.,  New  York  City 
When  a  similar  plot  of  sweet  corn  was  treated  with  Crag  Herbicide  1,  it 
resulted  in  almost  complete  weed  control. 
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tiveness  of  Crag  Herbicide  1  in 
weeding  strawberries.  Yield  records 
have  revealed  no  adverse  effects  from 
the  sprays;  and  the  labor  required  to 
maintain  weed-free  plantings  has 
been  reduced  as  much  as  76  per  cent 
when  this  chemical  was  used.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  spray 
volumes  of  about  40  gallons  per  acre 
are  recommended:  only  about  three 
pounds  per  acre  are  required  in  the 
lighter  soil  types.  The  soil  should  be 
newly  cultivated  and  weed-free  just 
prior  to  spraying;  established  weeds 
are  not  controlled.  Weed  control  lasts 
for  a  period  of  three  to  six  weeks. 

“Extensive  field  trials  on  aspara¬ 
gus  plantings  in  New  Jersey  have 
shown  excellent  weed  control,  with 
no  adverse  effects  on  yield  or  qual¬ 
ity.  The  herbicide  is  applied  in  early 
Spring,  following  cultivation  and 
prior  to  spear  emergence.  Following 
harvest,  additional  applications  are 
made  to  control  weeds  during  the 
fern  stage  of  the  asparagus.  General¬ 
ly  three  or  four  applications,  of  two 
pounds  per  acre  each  (about  three- 
quarter  ounce  per  1,000  square  feet), 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  season. 

“In  Iowa,  new  plantings  of  Latham 
(red)  and  Bristol  (black)  raspber¬ 
ries  that  had  been  cultivated  and 
were  weed-free  were  sprayed  with 
four  and  six  pounds  per  acre  (rough¬ 
ly  one  and  one-half  and  two  ounces 
per  square  feet).  Excellent  weed  con¬ 
trol  was  obtained  and  no  injury  to 
the  new  sucker  growth  was  observed. 

“In  Iowa  nurseries,  tests  on  three- 
year-old  seedlings  of  American  ar- 
borvitae  (Thuja  occidentalis),  on 
third-  and  fourth-year  stocks  of 
juniper  (Juniperus  procumbens)  and 
red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana), 
and  on  second-year  lilac  (Syringa) 
and  mock-orange  (Philadelphus),. 
have  given  excellent  weed  control 
with  no  injury  to  the  young  trees 
or  shrubs.  Rose  plantings  have  also 
been  successfully  weeded.” 

Grain  Crops 

Wheat,  oat  and  barley  fields  are 
frequently  troubled  with  thistles  or 
other  perennials.  Some  of  these  can 
be  controlled  (though  not  necessarily 
killed)  by  spraying  with  2,4-D.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  kill  the  this¬ 
tles  if  they  can  be  inhibited  until 
harvest  time.  As  little  as  one-half 
pound  per  acre  may  be  effective  for 
some  species.  The  Manitoba  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
made  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

“Cereal  crops  should  be  treated  as 
soon  as  they  have  reached  the  three- 
leaf  stage  or  a  height  of  about  six 
inches.  It  is  then  safe  to  treat  until 
the  early  shotblade  stage.  Treatment 
for  late  weed  growth  may  be  done 
after  the  cereal  crop  has  passed 
through  the  flowering  stage. 

“Flax  should  be  treated  as  soon  as 
weed  growth  warrants,  providing  the 
flax  plants  have  already  formed  four 
to  five  leaves.  Severe  damage  to  flax 
may  result  if  treated  after  the  early 
bud  stage. 

“Dosage. — The  amount  of  acid  to 
use  on  crops  will  be  influenced  by 
the  following  factors: 

Stage  of  Weed  Growth.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  plants  are  more  susceptible 
when  young, .  that  is,  in  seedling  or 
rosette  growth  stages,  resistance  in¬ 
creasing  as  they  approach  maturity. 

Rapid  Growth.  Plants  are  usually 
more  susceptible  to  2,4-D  when 
growth  is  rapid. 

Moisture.  Adequate  soil  moisture 
assists  the  action  of  2,4-D. 

Species  of  Weed.  Various  weeds 
react  differently  to  2,4-D.” 

Brush  Control 


New  Idea  No.  40,  Semi-Mounted  positions.  Eccentric  cam  to  lock  pitman 

Mower.  Retractable  rollers  take  lift  and  straps.  Spring  balanced  lift  for  raising 

sfrain  out  of  hitching  and  moving.  Multi-  cutter  bar. 

ple-hoie  hitch  plate  has  3  up  and  down 

This  mower  talks 
•  • .  listen 

Machines  talk  to  those  who  know  the  language.  An  expert 
mechanic,  listening  to  an  engine,  can  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes 
whether  it’s  a  “sweet  running,”  precision-built  machine  .  .  . 
or  just  another  engine. 

When  it  comes  to  mowers,  you’re  the  expert.  You  know  mowers, 
you  grew  up  with  them.  You  know  it  takes  a  tough  frame,  proper 
alignment,  close  tolerances  to  stand  up  under  hundreds  of  acres 
of  heavy  punishment. 

Listen  to  a  New  Idea  Mower.  It  sounds  solid.  It  sounds  sharp, 
smooth,  strong.  Like  any  expert,  your  eyes  help  your  ears.  You 
see  how  a  New  Idea  Mower  hitches  and  unhitches  quickly,  easily 
.  .  .  cuts  clean  on  square  corners,  without  strain  on  power  drive. 
You  see  that  it  tracks  straight  and  true  .  . .  cuts  cleanly  through 
thickest,  toughest  hay,  acre  after  acre. 

To  what  you  see  and  hear,  add  the  fact  that  New  Idea  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  making  rugged,  durable  machines.  You’ll  know  why 
thousands  of  farmers,  who  own  New  Idea  Mowers,  say  that  a 
New  Idea  is  a  good  idea. 


New  Idea  No.  30-AH  Trailer 
Mower.  “Easy  on-easy  off.” 
Gears  run  in  oil  bath.  Crankshaft 
mounted  on  tapered  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Hydraulic  control  or  meh 
chanical  lift.  Equalizer  arm 
takes  strain  off  universal  joints 
on  sharp  turns. 


It  is  frequently  necessary  to  kill  or 
inhibit  the  growth  of  woody  plants 
along  fence  rows  or  vacant  areas.  The 
recommended  practice  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  hormone  known  as  2,4,5-T, 
or  a  mixture  of  this  with  2,4-D.  The 
mixture  is  generally  recommended, 
though  recent  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  2,4,5-T  mixture  was 
no  more  effective,  especially  for  haw¬ 
thorn,  than  the  2,4-D  alone.  These 
two  chemicals  are  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  on  woody  plants  when  applied 
with  an  oily  emulsion  than  when  used 
as  water  solution. 

One  to  five  pounds  per  acre  are 
often  recommended,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  growth.  In  dealing 
with  woody  wild  plants,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  mixture  of  species,  some  of 
which  may  be  fairly  resistant  to  the 
hormone  type  chemical. 

P.  W.  Zimmerman 
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Black  raspberries  are  grown  most¬ 
ly  in  just  a  few  limited  areas  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  State, 
'the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
produced  in 
Counties  and  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area 
especially  near  Penn  Yan 
and  Naples 
is  another  center  of  production  and 
there  are  some  black  raspberry  areas 
in  Ohio 


necessary  if  virus-free  plants  are  to 
be  obtained  for  planting.  Nursery 
inspection  regulations  in  raspberry 
crop  is  growing  States  require  that  field. 
Erie  _and  Chautauqua  from  which  raspberry  plants  are  to 

-U  be  sold  must  be  inspected  twice 
Dundee  during  the  growing  season,  and  all 
Southwestern  Michigan  diseased  plants  must  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  certificate  is  given.  Not  all 
plants  from  certified  fields  will  be 
Well  managed  plantings  equal  in  quality  due  to  the  variahon 
|  are  profitable  for  the  crop  finds  a  in  surroundings  and  the  abilities  of 
ready  market  for  fresh  consumption  the  inspectors. 

[and  with  processors,  as  the  rich  The  prospective  planter  should 
flavor  of  the  blackcap  can  stand  con-  lock  up  his  plants  during  the  growbi* 
jsiderable  dilution  and  still  be  recog-  season  before  planting.  The  nursery 
nizable.  Black  raspberry  ice  cream  inspector  can  supply  information 
takes  a  substantial  portion  of  the  about  the  best  fields  in  the  vicinity 
;cr°P-  and  their  record  as  to  health.  It  is 

Control  Virus  Diseases  well  also  to  have  a  look  at  the  plant¬ 

ing,  walking  along  several  rows,  and 
The  principal  difficulty  in  growing  examining  the  plants  carefully.  Then 
black  raspberries  is  the  control  of  arrange  to  get  the  plants  directly 
virus  diseases  fop  which  there  is  no  from  the  field  when  they  are  itr 
effective  spray  or  dust.  In  some  areas  in  the  Spring, 
the  customary  control  measures  suf- 


Shur-Rane  Coupler 


Photo:  N.  Y.  Expt.  Sta.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Bristol,  one  of  the  best  black  rasp¬ 
berry  varieties  grown  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  area,  is  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  elsewhere.  Home  gardeners 
will  probably  fare  better  by  using 


Alfalfa  growers  report  00 
extra  cutting  per  season 
often  using  half  the  water 
with  Shur-Rane  irrigation. 


Irrigate  Nature’s 
life  Giving  Way 


these  stand  rough  treatment  and  f^'^*™!!****1*™* 
severe  weather  more  satisfactorily  n0la‘  ,h  h!n0Se  ,S  Se-+L°lr’  lt  ls  ."veU 

than  do  tip  plants.  ,  a  /  0  nf  wjth  bquid  lime- 

sulfur  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to 

fice  but  virus  troubles  occasionally  10  gallons  of  water.  The  spray  is 
are  severe  enough  to  make  plantings  applied  in  the  Spring  just  as  the 
so  short-lived  as  to  be  unprofitable,  first  leaves  are  expanding  from  the 
To  grow  black  raspberries  profit-  buds, 
ably  one  must  control  these  virus  Leading  Varieties 

f1'6  several  °f  them  Bristol  and  Dundee  are  two  of  the 
;  out,  foi  practical  purposes,  they  may  bes|;  varieties  in  the  Finger  Lakes 

;be  lumped  together.  Control  of  vi-  area  where  they  are  also  the  leading 
jj*Yfe+-  3  ^ew  words,  consists  in  the  sortS;  and  elsewhere  they  are  increas- 
Ijfi  V]rus-free  plants  far  ing  in  popularity.  Cumberland  and 

blackf  and3  pSrpleh?Spberr!ese?o  pre  ’  NeW  i°gan  are  P°Pular  in  s‘>tue 
mack  anq  pui pie  iaspbei lies  to  pre  areas.  Shuttleworth,  an  early  variety, 

vent  infection.  To  do  this  success-  is  grown  considerably  in  Western 

fully  lequires  considerable  know-  ]vjew  York,  The  large-fruited  Mor- 

n°Yfll  «  i  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  rison  is  popular  with  some. 

The  first  step  is  to  select  a  virus-  Breeding  work  at  the  Geneva 
free  site  several  hundred  yards  away  station  is  underWay  to  produce  bet- 
from  virus-infected  plants.  All  wild  ter  varieties,  but  considerable  work 
FasPbernes  and  prob-  stijl  must  be  done  before  new  plant 
ably  blackberries,  should  be  cleaned  varieties  will  be  ready  for  release. 

°?\  of/ te™e  roYs  anJ  wasteland  for  Many  different  crosses  have  been 
at  least  200  yards,  and  preferably  for  made,  but  the  cross  between  Bristol 
a  greater  distance.  Though  wild  red  and  Dundee  has  sn  far-  nmdticed 


Shur-Rane-the  natural  way  of  applying 
water  without  damage  to  crops.  You  ap¬ 
ply  only  the  amount  of  water  you  need, 
when  you  need  it  most  and  in  exactly 
Ihe  right  place.  RESULT-larger,  better 
yields  with  as  much  as  a  50%  saving  in 
water. 

Shur-Rane  makes  your  job  easier  too. 
No  back-breaking  stooping!  One  man 
can  move  and  assemble,  for  operation, 
Va  mile  line  of  4"  pipe  in  45  minutes! 
Increase  your  profit  by  reducing  labor 
costs  and  increasing  your  yield  per  acre. 
There  are  no  bad  years  with  Shur-Rane. 

Your  local  Shur-Rane  dealer  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  irrigation  engineer.  He  knows  the 
conditions  in  your  area.  Let  him  engi¬ 
neer  a  Shur-Rane  portable  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  for  you.  Don’t  w'ait  ’till  dry  weather 
cuts  your  profits. 

Mere's  why  those  who  compare  choose 

SHUR-RANE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

\  New,  self- 
xj  -locking  latch. 
j/G  No  gadgets 
X  ’V  /  •  ,}»o  stoop  and 
1  V7L  unfasten. 


Farmers  report  full  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeded  crops  with  as 
much  as  50%  less  water 
with  Shur-Rane  Irrigation. 


Ranchers  report  twice  the 
acreage  irrigated  with  the 
same  amount  of  water  with 
Shur-Rane  irrigation. 


J  17%  flexi¬ 
bility  to 
fit  ground 
contours. 
Assemble  while 
.  standing. 


SHUR-RANE  pioneered  portable 

sprinkler  irrigation  for: 


High  grade, 
corrosion- 
resistant 
alloys. 


•  Larger  Yields 

•  Better  Quality 

•  Faster  Seed  Germination 

•  Water  Conservation 

•  Better  Dry  or  Liquid 
Fertilizing 

•  Drought  insurance 

•  Soil  Conservation 

•  Labor  Saving 

:  Mail  Coupon  for 
Complete  In  for  mating) 


Streamlined  (  /  /jn  P.re: 

fitting  Dra,n 

interiors.  |  no  Pre! 

Sold  and  Serviced  Nationally 
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GET 


Bigger 


Crops 


Your  prosperity  depends  on 
your  soil.  It  can't  produce  big¬ 
ger  crops  “by  guess.”  Just  us¬ 
ing  fertilizer  without  knowing 
how  much  last  year’s  crops  took 
out  of  the  soil,  wastes  both 
time  and  money.  You  can  get 
back  up  to  $15  for  every  $1  you 
spend,  in  extra  yield,  if  you 
test  the  soil .  Improving  one  poor 
field  pays  for  your  Kit  many 
times  over! 

Double  or  Triple  Your  Yield 

with  a  Soil  Test  Kit 

— that’s  what  Sudbury  users 
write  us,  like  the  Ohio  farmer 
who  doubled  his  wheat  crop, 
tripled  corn  and  hay,  boosted 
oats  600%.  You  can  do  that 
too — earn  your  big¬ 
gest  income  ever  in 
1953.  So  reliable  it’s 
also  used  by  county 
agents,  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  etc. 

Easy  as  Reading 
a  Thermometer 

Quicklyshowsthe 
right  formula  for 
each  field:  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate, 
potash.  Also  if 
lime  is  needed  and 
how  much. 

iKnowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  per 
test.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate.  Life¬ 
time  welded  steel  chest  with  handle — weighs  12 
lbs  Makes  hundreds  of  tests.  Only  $29.95 ! 

Easy  Payments— Let  it  Pay  for  Itself 

If  you  wish,  pay  mailman  only  $4.96  plus  post¬ 
age  on  delivery,  then  4  monthly  payments  of^$6.75 
each— See  coupon  below. 

SIND  WO  MONEY— we'll  mail  C.O.D.  plus 
postage  Or  send  check,  and  we’ll  mail 
postpaid,  saving  you  $1.26  to  $2.93  postal 
charges.  If  you  send  cash  the 
valuable  book,  "Our  Land  and  Plrlip 
Its  Care,”  will  be  included  1 

BIETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEE 

If  kit  hasn’t  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
at  end  of  season,  return  for  full  refund. 

Over  300.000  Sudbury  Kits  Now  in  Use 
ORDER  TODAY-TEST  EVERY  FIELD ! 


M  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  E86.  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  as  marked  below. 

®  | — I  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  I — ]  Send  kit  C.O.D. 

®  I _ I  send  kit  postpaid.  I _ I 

II 

®  Name  . . 


$29.95  plus  postage. 


®  R.  D .  or  St. 

i| 

jJP.  O . 

■  l_l  man  $4.95  plus  postage  on  delivery,  then 
mail  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


. Zone . State  . . . . 

|  |  Send  kit  on  Easy  Payments — I’ll  pay  mail- 


Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


QUIET,  LIGHTWEIGHT 


mokes 
lawn 
easy  to  mow 


II  you  haven’t  tried  a  Huffy  Mower,  you 
don’t  know  how  easy  law  n  mowing  can  be. 

The  lightweight  Huffy  uses  quiet 
electric  power.  You  cut  grass  at  your 
own  speed,  relaxed,  almost  without  ef¬ 
fort.  No  wonder  men  and  women  like  it. 

It  cuts  tall  lawn  weeds;  won’t  jam  on 
twigs ;  trims  within  V2 "  of  wall  or  tree. 
Can  your  present  mower  do  that? 

If  it  can’t,  drop  us  a  post  card.  Ask 
for  the  folder  ‘'Quiet,  Lightweight 
Huffy  Mower.”  We’ll  send  it  and  the 
name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  will  let 
you  try  a  Huffy  on  your  own  lawn.  The 
Huffy  is  only  $58.25,  east  of  Denver. 

litlffy  MOWER . 


149  Gilbert  Aye.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary  Washington  25  100  1000 

o  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  $1.50  „  $4.00  $25.00 

f  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.25  3.00  20.00 

1  Yr.  No  I  Prepaid .  1.00  2.50  15.00 

h  AUSTIN  CO.  FELTON,  DELAWARE 

r—  SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

B»armg  Age.  $20.00  Hundred.  25  Indian  Summer 
ff««  each  100.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 

1  -Q  Mapleshade  Ave.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

rrrr-  asparagus  roots  - 

a'AKJ  WASHINGTON,  $2.50  per  100,  Postpaid. 
MARGARET  WEIGEL,  M  ERR!  MAC,  MASS. 

Gladiolus;  Rainbow  mixture,  100  large  $3.50;  medium 
is  i  w  srna^  90c.  100  bublets  Corona  with  lists  15c. 
l  ahhas  9  different -$1.75.  Gladside,  Northfield,  Mass. 
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them  successfully  in  the  Fall.  Fall- 
set  plants  require  winter  protection, 
however,  in  the  form  of  a  furrow  c" 
loose  earth  plowed  up  to  them  r~' 
after  planting.  Home  gardeners 

purchase  from  nurseries  will  prc! _ v 

fare  better  by  using  the  two-year- 

old  plants  for  settings,  as  they  cl _ I 

rough  treatment  and  cold  weather 
more  satisfactory  than  the  tip  plant- 
do. 

Fertilizer  Needed 

Soil  fertility  may  be  maintained  in 
various  ways.  If  possible  the  planting 
should  be  on  naturally  fertile  soil 
to  begin  with.  On  many  good  sites, 
however,  the  plants  may  respond  to 
commercical  fertilizers.  Usually  nitro¬ 
gen  is  most  apt  to  be  profitable,  used 
at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  to  the  acre 
The  response  of  the  plants  over  a 
period  of  years  will  determine 
whether  the  rate  of  application  should 
be  increased  or  decreased.  To  supply 
60  pounds  of  nitrogen  requires  200 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  400 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Stable  manure  is  worth  using  if 
available  at  a  reasonable  price;  it 
supplies  organic  matter  as  well  cl 
nutrients.  When  possible,  the  organic 
matter  content  of  the  field  should  be 
built  up  in  advance  of  planting.  This 
is  best  done  by  turning  under  a 
legume  sod  that  has  been  down  at 
least  two  or  three  years.  A  heavily- 
fertilized  vigorous  grass  sod  is  ex 
cellent,  but  it  is  desirable  to  grow 
a  cultivated  crop  one  year  1 
planting  the  raspberries. 

Mulching  and  Cultivation 

Mulching  has  given  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  vigor  and  yield  when  used 
on  raspberries.  Its  benefits  are  sev¬ 
eral;  moisture  conservation,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  dry  year,  prevention  of 
erosion  on  sloping  land  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  substantial  amounts  of  nutri¬ 
ents  if  the  mulch  is  hay,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  mulching.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit,  and  one  not  general¬ 
ly  recognized,  is  the  prevention  of 
root  injury  from  cultivation.  It  is 
not  often  recognized  that  cultivating 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  destroys  many  of  the  roots  in 
that  area,  and  it  may  do  considerable 
damage. 

A  mulch  to  be  practicable  must  be 
available  nearby  at  low  cost.  Straw 
and  rain-spoiled  hay  are  most  apt 
to  be  available,  but  other  organic 
materials  may  be  used.  For  small 
garden  plantings  tree  leaves  and 
sawdust  may  be  used.  With  the  latter, 
supplementary  nitrogen  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  counteract  the  nitrogen 
starving  effect  of  the  sawdust. 

Cultivation  must  of  necessity  be 
the  usual  method  of  controlling 
weeds.  It  should  be  shallow  and 
just  frequent  enough  to  control  them. 
Cultivation  when  there  are  no  weeds 
is  a  waste  of  time.  The  dust  mulch 
is  not  now  believed  to  be  of  much 
value  in  conserving  soil  moisture,  and 
excessive  cultivation  may  injure  the 
soil  structure. 

The  fruiting  canes  are  removed 
as  soon  as  convenient  after  harvest; 
the  canes  cut  easier  while  still  green. 
In  late  Winter  or  Spring  before 
growth  starts,  the  canes  which  are 
to  bear  the  current  season’s  crop,  are 
thinned  and  cut  back.  The  laterals 
should  be  left  four  to  six  buds  long. 
In  most  fields  all  vigorous  canes  may 
be  left,  only  the  weaker  ones  being 
removed.  Studies  in  Michigan  have 
shown  that  as  many  as  8,000  to  9,000 
canes  per  acre  may  be  profitably  left 
to  fruit.  Any  reduction  in  yield  per 
cane  from  crowding  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  increased 
yield  from  the  larger  number  of 
canes. 

In  June  the  new  shoots  must  be¬ 
headed  at  a  height  of  about  18  inches 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
canes  reach  that  height.  If  headed 
much  higher,  the  canes  will  be  top- 
heavy  the  following  year  when  they 
bear,  and  lop  over  with  breaking 
and  soiling  of  the  berries.  If  the  new 
shoots  grew  much  higher  than  18 
inches,  and  are  then  cut  back  to  that 
height,  much  growth  will  be  wasted 
and  the  laterals  will  be  that  much 
weaker.  Large  canes  with  large  lat¬ 
erals  produce  the  most  berries. 

High  yields  of  good  quality  black 
raspberries  can  be  obtained  by  the 
control  of  virus  diseases  through 
planting  of  healthy  stock  away  from 
diseased  plants,  and  by  growing  the 
plants  on  fertile,  well-drained  soil. 

George  L.  Slate 


New  Holland's  Forage  Harvester  with 
direct-cut  attachment  eliminates  mowing  and 
windrowing  when  you  make  grass  silage 


With  the  Model  630  sickle 
bar  attachment  on  your  New 
Holland  harvester  you  can  put  up 
the  richest  feed  you  can  grow — 
and  do  it  in  less  time  than  you 
ever  thought  possible. 

Takes  any  forage  crop!  It 

makes  no  difference  whether 
you’re  working  in  alfalfa  or  broad¬ 
cast  sorghum.  New  Holland’s  54"’ 
sickle  bar  cuts  a  clean,  neat  swath 
in  any  crop.  The  no-wrap  reel  is 
adjustable  for  perfect  feeding  of 
long  or  short  material. 

Actual  figures?  Working  in  a 
mixture  of  10/  corn,  cane,  soy¬ 
beans  and  Sudan  grass,  the  New 
Holland  Forage  Harvester  with 


Model  630  direct-cut  attachment 
easily  filled  a  4-ton  wagon  about! 
every  fifteen  minutes! 

For  a  complete  line  of  self-i 
powered  and  power  take-off  for¬ 
age  harvesters,  see  your  New 
Holland  dealer  right  away.  He’ll 
give  you  the  full  facts  on  how  one 
of  these  easy-handling,  smooth¬ 
running  machines  can  cut  labor, 
and  feed  costs  on  your  farm. 

All  attachments — windrow,  row’ 
crop  and  direct-cut — are  easily 
interchangeable  on  the  basic  New 
Holland  Forage  Harvester  unit. 

The  New  Holland  Machine 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Thej 
Sperry  Corporation, 


Model  610  power  take¬ 
off  harvester  with  corn 
head  can  be  driven  in 
all  field  conditions  by 
any  tractor  with  30  h.p. 


Model  600  forage  har-’ 
vester  with  windrow 
attachment  chops  and 
loads  up  to  18  tons  of 
grass  silage  an  hour 


Model  680  Tilt-Table 
Forage  Blower  moves 
up  to  30  tons  of  grass 
and  40  tons  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  an  hour. 


Dependable  Service — New  Holland  dealers 
carry  a  complete  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Their  servicemen  are  factory  trained. 


EW  HOLLAND 

* First  in  Grassland  Farming'1 


New  Holland,  Pi,  •  Minneapolis  *  Pea  Moines  *  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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JOHN  DEERE 
MOWERS 


tike  Mew 
Down  Throttg/f 

Me  }%9tt 


Long-Lived  Cutting  Parts 
Are  Safeguarded  Against  Breakage 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings 

HE  apple  maggot,  high  production  costs,  and  scab  control  — 
major  problems  to  the  New  York  State  apple  grower — were 
overshadowed  at  the  recent  98th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  as  attention  centered 
on  the  growers’  latest  concern  —  merchandising.  It  was 

_ apparent  throughout  the  discussions  at  both  Rochester  and 

Kingston  that  growers  are  realizing  that  producing  high  quality  apples 
is  no  longer  enough.  They  have  to  sell  them,  too. 

At  the  Rochester  Meeting 


John  Deere  Mowers  have  a 
reputation  for  giving  new  mower 
performance  for  a  longer  time 
and  at  lower  cost.  Cutting  parts 
are  extra  tough  to  stay  sharp 
longer  and  they  are  safeguarded 
against  breakage. 

The  durable,  steel  knifehead 
on  John  Deere  Mowers  runs  on 
long,  wide  steel  wearing  plates, 
front  and  rear.  Hardened  wear¬ 
ing  plates  keep  the  knife  in 
proper  relation  to  the  guard 
plates.  Patented  steel  knife  hold¬ 
ers  hold  the  knife  in  position  to 
insure  clean  cutting.  Cutting 
edges  of  the  knife  sections  are 
heat-treated  to  give  a  hard,  clean 
cutting  edge  while  the  center 
remains  tough  for  maximum 
strength. 

By  means  of  simple  adjust¬ 
ments  you  can  keep  the  knife 
centered  with  the  guards  and 


maintain  proper  cutter  bar  lead 
for  clean  cutting  down  through 
the  years. 

The  safety  spring  release, 
which  permits  the  cutter  bar  to 
swing  back  out  of  the  way  of 
field  obstructions,  protects  John 
Deere  Mowers  against  damage 
from  field  shocks. 

Ease  of  attaching  and  detach¬ 
ing  .  .  .  rugged  lasting  strength 
in  frame,  drives  and  all  working 
parts  .  .  .  and  hydraulic  control 
of  the  cutter  bar  are  other  out¬ 
standing  advantages  you  get  in 
John  Deere  Mowers. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  complete  information  on  the 
famous  No.  5 — the  wheel-  and 
drawbar-mounted  mower  that 
works  wdth  any  tractor,  and  the 
No.  20  Center-Mounted  Mower 
for  John  Deere  “40”  Series  and 
“M”  Series  Tractors. 


The  deep  pessimism  of  two  years 
ago  was  not  in  evidence  at  this  year’s 
meeting,  as  the  secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  D.  M.  Dalrymple  of  Lockport, 
Niagara  County,  remarked  that  the 
11.4  million  bushel  New  York  apple 
crop  was  moving  well  and  at  good 
prices.  Dalrymple  gave  still  another 
reason  as  contributing  to  the  optim¬ 
ism:  growers  no  longer  rely  com¬ 
pletely  on  someone  else  to  merchan¬ 
dise  their  product. 

Results  of  Prepackaging  Apples 

^  Taking  hold  of  the  results  of  a 
Cornell  marketing  research  study 
which  Dr.  Max  Brunk  described  in 
Rochester  in  1951,  Mark  Buckman, 
manager  of  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm, 
began  packaging  apples  in  six -pound 
polyethylene  bags  two  years  ago.  He 
reported  to  the  growers  that  he  had 
already  sold  more  apples  in  bags  this 
years  than  in  the  whole  season  last 
year. 

“I  am  convinced,”  Buckman  said, 
“that  the  prepackaged  deal  will  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail  largely  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  of  the  apple  that  goes 
into  the  bag.  We  must  first  merit  the 
Confidence  of  the  buyer,  so  that  he 
can  order  his  supply  from  day  to 
day  and  know  he  will  get  the  same 
quality.” 

To  give  the  growers  an  idea  of 
trends  in  apple  marketing,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Davis,  a  Cornell  farm  economist,  re¬ 
ported  that  from  October  13  through 
January  3  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
apples  sold  in  the  stores  in  upstate 
New  York  were  prepackaged.  A  few 
years  age  very  few  apples  were  pre¬ 
packaged. 

This  method  of  selling  apples  — 
packaged  apples  in  a  display  with 
bulk  fruit  —  continued  to  move 
large  quantities  of  fruit  even  under 
this  year’s  price  conditions,  Davis 
said.  Commenting  on  a  study  in 
Cortland,  Ithaca  and  Elmira,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  combination 
display  with  a  two-pound  unit  for 
pricing  and  packaging  sold  a  little 
over  10  pounds  per  100  customers 
while  the  six-pound  unit  sales  were 
19  pounds  per  100  customers. 

Concentrate  Sprays 

Getting  at  the  actual  job  of  grow¬ 
ing  apples,  the  growers  met  for  an 
evening  session  to  take  inventory  on 
concentrates.  Growers  and  research 
men  were  agreed  that  the  grower 
has  to  be  more  careful  with  con¬ 
centrates  than  with  dilute  sprays. 
As  Herman  Kappel  of  Interlaken 
said,  “You  have  to  tise  your  head  a 
little  more  and  horsepower  a  little 
less.”  Now,  he  added,  the  danger  of 
underspraying  is  a  temptation.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  labor  requirements,  he  said 
that  this  year  two  men  did  the  spray¬ 
ing  that  formerly  had  taken  nine 
men  to  complete. 

There  was  some  feeling,  based  on 
research  results  at  the  Geneva  sta¬ 
tion,  that  concentrates  would  ac¬ 
centuate  the  difficulties  if  growers 
were  already  having  control  trou¬ 
bles.  These  studies  indicated  that 
control  with  the  concentrates  was 
not  as  good  in  the  tops  or  in  dense 
foliage  as  it  was  with  the  dilute 
sprays. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell  of  Peru  recom¬ 
mended  a  change  of  nozzles  and  de¬ 
flectors  for  speed  sprayers  to  carry 
sprays  into  areas  wffiere  coverage 
might  be  weak.  He  also  suggested 
that  reduced  driving  speed  can  im¬ 
prove  coverage  on  thick  and  high 
trees.  Reporting  success  with  concen¬ 
trates  in  his  110-acre  orchard,  he 
said  that  man-hours  for  spraying 
were  reduced  60  per  cent  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  scab  control  was  noted 
because  the  chances  of  good  timing 
were  better. 

The  Apple  Maggot 

The  No.  1  insect  problem  of  fruit 
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growers  this  year  —  the  apple  mag¬ 
got  —  came  in  for  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  The  insect  is  not  new  to  the 
New  York  area,  according  to  Dr  E. 
H.  Glass  of  the  Geneva  Station,  “it 
has  been  with  us  as  far  back  as  our 
records  go,”  he  reported. 

Much  of  the  present  difficulty  with 
the  insect,  he  feels,  can  be  attributed 
to  the  use  of  DDT.  Because  that  in¬ 
secticide  was  so  effective  against 
codling  moth,  growers  sprayed  fewer 
times  and  less  thoroughly  and  gave 
the  maggot  a  chance  to  get  into 
action. 

Poor  markets  for  the  large  apple 
crops  of  1950  and  1951  were  another 
factor  in  the  rise  of  the  maggot,  Dr. 
Glass  pointed  out.  Part  or  whole 
crops  of  apples  in  certain  orchards 
were  abandoned  and  the  drop  fruits 
were  not  gathered  for  the  most  part. 
That  provided  a  haven  for  the  mag¬ 
gots.  However,  Dr.  Glass  does  net 
look  at  the  situation  as  hopeless  Be 
calls  it  “one  we  have  permitted  our¬ 
selves,  and  logically  we  can  also 
take  care  of  it.” 

Speaking  on  control  measures,  he 
advised  that  DDT,  the  material  most 
used  by  growers,  has  under  practical 
conditions  proved  to  be  on  the  aver¬ 
age  slightly  less  effective  than  lead 
arsenate  and  “we  feel  that  lead  ar¬ 
senate  should  be  used  to  supplement 
certain  sprays  to  handle  difficult 
situations.  Protection  must  be  main¬ 
tained  from  late  June  to  mid-August, 
but  particularly  during  middle  and 
late  July  when  peak  emergence  oc¬ 
curs.  Two  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
DDT  per  100  gallons  of  water  nor¬ 
mally  used  in  applications  against 
codlmg  moth  will  provide  protection 
in  western  New  York  if,  the  interval 
between  sprays  is  kept  to  12  to  14 
days.  For  difficult  situations  the  in¬ 
terval  should  be  reduced  to  10  days, 
or  better  still,  three  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  may  be  added  to  the  second 
and  third  covers  to  extend  protec¬ 
tion.” 

A  county  agent  from  the  Hudson 
Valley,  M.  Edgar  Buckley,  where 
apple  maggot  was  a  problem  before 
it  hit  western  New  York,  described 
a  control  program  growers  in  that 
area  found  effective.  He  said  that  in 
1950  the  maggot  damage  was  on  any¬ 
where  from  15  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
crop  in  orchards  where  it  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  To  get  adequate  control  be 
recommended  the  following:  Prune 
wTell  all  varieties  Of  apples,  have  a 
machine  that  will  apply  materials 
to  the  trees  properly,  use  the  mate¬ 
rials  recommended  in  the  proper 
amounts,  follow  the  recommended 
spraying  procedure  for  timing,  pro¬ 
vide  bottle  traps  in  the  orchards  to 
keep  informed  of  the  situation  within 
the  area,  shorten  spray  intervals  to 
10  to  12  days  during  the  period  of 
heavy  emergence,  and  apply  at  least 
one  more  lead-DDT  combination 
spray  to  the  late  varieties  than  would 
be  applied  to  McIntosh  and  Cort¬ 
land. 

“Abandoned  orchards  are  perhaps 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  keeping 
the  apple  maggot  a  serious  pest.' 
Buckley  said.  “In  all  cases  observed 
where  orchards  are  located  next  to 
abandoned  orchards  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  have  freedom  from  apple 
maggot  even  with  the  best  of  spray 
programs.” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Can  a 
grower  afford  such  a  spray  program?” 
he  cited  figures  from  one  6£>-aae 
plot  where  the  grower  spent  $24  75 
and  saved  260  bushels  of  fruit. 

Insect  Resistance 

Insect  resistance  to  pesticides  has 
become  of  some  concern  to  growers. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Chapman  of  Geneva  as¬ 
sured  them  it  is  not  an  immediate 
problem  but  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  impending  problem 
in  insect  control. 

“The  first  place  trouble  can  be  ex- 
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TopTfpicture  shows  the  famous  No.  5  Power  Mower. 
Below  is  the  No.  20  Center-Mounted  Mower. 


pec^d  is  from  species  which  have  a 
number  of  generations  each  season. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  re" ' 
s (.stance  to  DDT  developed  so  readily 
,n  the  housefly  and  in  several  species 
of  mosquitoes.  The  only  fruit  insects 
that  produce  many  generations  are 
the  mites  and  the  aphids.  A  strain 
of  the  European  red  mites  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  orchard  is  resistant  to 
parathion.  Others  may  exist  but  we 
do  not  know  about  them,  although 
we  may  expect  new  orchards  to  be 
infected  this  year  and  later.  Both 
parathion  and  malathon  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  kill  of  resistant 
mites  even  at  relatively  high  dosages. 
So  far  we  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  resistance  has  developed  to 
aphicides,’*  Dr.  Chapman  said. 

Scab  Control 

From  Donald  Green  of  Chazy, 
manager  of  the  world’s  largest  Mc¬ 
Intosh  orchards,  the  Society  mem¬ 
bers  got  some  tips  on  scab  control. 
Tan  years  ago  the  only  fungicide 
uSed.  at  the  Chazy  orchards  for  scab 
control  was  lime  sulfur.  In  1952 
Magnetic  70,  phygon,  carbamate,  and 
mercury  were  applied  in  the  early 


sprays,  followed  by  a  coarse  mesh 
sulfur  later  on.  Scab  control  with  this 
program  was  excellent,  he  pointed 
out."  with  96  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
picked  clean.  Green  considered  the 
cost  (99  cents  a  tree  for  fungicides) 
to  be  moderate  and  concluded  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  well  to  return 
to  the  lime  sulfur  program  of  10 
years  ago.  The  1953  plans  at  the 
Chazy  orchards  include  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  phygon  and  sulfur  as  the  reg¬ 
ular  early  program  followed  by  fer- 
bam  and  sulfur  later  in  the  season. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton  of  Geneva  told 
the  growers  that  they  can  improve 
apple  scab  control  or  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  sprays  required 
for  scab  control  by  the  use  of  an 
eradicant  type  of  fungicide  at  the 
time  infection  takes  place.  He  said 
that  materials  such  as  orthocide  406 
and  phygon  are  satisfactory  when  ap¬ 
plied  24  to  30  hours  after  the  rain 
begins.  He  recommended  mixtures 
of  mercury  materials  such  as  Tag, 
Puratized,  and  Dynacide  with  protec¬ 
tive  materials,  half  and  half,  as  the 
best  bet  because  the  mercury  fungi¬ 
cides  are  weak  on  protection  and 
redistribution. 


At  the  Kingston  Meeting 


Hudson  Valley  growers  heard  Dr. 
Davis  ot  Cornell  describe  the  New 
York  City  market  and  recommend 
research  on  apple  merchandising 
methods  in  metropolitan  New  York. 

(Growers  at  both  meetings  and  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers 
Association  passed  resolutions,  ask¬ 
ing  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  experiments 
in  the  metropolitan  markets  of  New 
Yorks  City  and  Chicago  to  .find  more 
effective  ways  of  selling;,  apples  in 
retail  stores.) 

Dr.  Dominick  told  the  eastern 
meeting  that  new  methods-  of  mer¬ 
chandising  hold  promise  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  demand  for  New  York 
State  apples.  Discussing  the  outlook 
for  New  York  fruit  growers,  he  said 
that  barring  changes  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  demand  and  supply 
prospects  for  the  1953  crop  indicate 
that  the  average  level  of  fruit  prices 
will  be  close  to  those  realized  in 
1952  Other  economic  prospects  he 
mentioned  were  the  continuance  of 
high  production  costs  and  wage 
rates,  adequate  supplies  of  spray  ma- 
teri  lis,  and  the  likelihood  of  larger 
apple  crops  in  New  York  and  na¬ 
tionally  next  year. 

“This  year  has  been  an  encourag¬ 
ing  one,’’  he  concluded.  “Apples  can 
be  sold  at  higher  prices  than  last 
year.  These  prices  have  not  meant 
money  for  all  growers  but  growers 
with  good  crops  are  making  money. 
Fresh  and  canned  and  frozen  apples 
are  moving  well  and  there  should  be 
a  strong  demand  from  processors  and 
freezers  next  fall.” 

One  suggestion  proposed  to  help 
growers  get  greater  economy  in 
spraying,  pruning,  and  harvesting 
was  to  plant  smaller  trees.  Dr.  K.  D. 
Erase  of  the  Geneva  Station,  sug¬ 


gested  that  wherever  possible  grow¬ 
ers  make  small  test  plantings  of 
size-controlling  rootstocks.  “These 
plantings,”  he  said,  “have  more  trees 
to  the  acre  and  can  maintain  the  per 
acre  yield  of  apples  and  even  per¬ 
haps  increase  the  crop  by  produc¬ 
ing  a  larger  portion  of  well -colored 
fruit.” 

Dr.  C.  E.  Palm,  head  of  Cornell’s 
entomology  department,  and  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Entomologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  America,  called  resi¬ 
due  levels  set  on  pesticides  now  un-! 
der  study  as  “ultra  safe,”  adding  that 
he  fells  this  is  in  the  public  interest.; 

New  York  State  fruit  growers  have' 
been  using  chemicals  applied  as 
sprays  or  dust  to  destroy  fungi  and 
insects  for  more  than  50  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Palm,  most  of  the 
time  control  hals  been  a  real  battle; 
and  the'  grower  eould  not  hope  to 
stay  in  commercial  production  with¬ 
out  these  chemicals-.  Speaking  on 
Cornell  policy,  he  advised  that"  even 
though  a  product  may  be  effective 
and  useful  in  a  spray  program,  it  is 
not  recommended  until  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  data  to  indicate  that  when 
used  as  recommended  it  will  not 
cause  problems  with  off-flavor,  re¬ 
duction  in  quality  of  the  commodity, 
or  a  spray  residue  .that  will  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  or  dangerous  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

John  G.  Goodrich  of  Burt  was' 
named  president  of  the  Society  for; 
1953,  and  Gerard  Maier  of  New-' 
burgh  was  elected  vice-president.! 
The  Society  has  two  new  directors: 
George  Wilson  of  Albion,  and  Abram 
Van  Alstyne  of  Kinderhook.  James 
R.  Clarke  of  Milton,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Willis  Phillips  of  Burt  were 
reelected  as  directors. 

Mary  Scofield 


Roses— Not  Multiflora— for  Hedges 


The  current  emphasis  on  planting 
the  rnultiflora  rose  for  various  uses 
is  leading  some  of  the  uninitiated  in¬ 
to  planting  them  in  places  where  they 
are  certain  to  be  a  disappointment. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  this 
rather  unattractive  bush  for  turning 
stock  but,  when  people  who  have 
built  a  very  pretty  house  in  a  lovely 
location  plant  the  multiflora  as  a 
roadside  hedge  where  there  is  no 
stock  to  turn,  and  only  a  beautiful 
suburban  home,  well  landscaped,  is 
desired,  it  seems  a  bit  tragic  for 
them  to  plant  the  rnultiflora  expect- 
uig  something,  really  decorative. 
Anyone  of  many  of  the  modern 
climbing  roses,  if  the}r  really  want  a 
rank  growing  climber  to  edge  their 
^ont  lawn,  will  at  least  pay  for 
•-he  effort  of  keeping  it  reduced  to 
endurable  size  by  lovely  flowers,  but 
uot  the  multiflora. 

1  have  a  New  Dawn  rose  that  I 
am.  sure  would  turn  stock  if  neces- 
sary,  while  furnishing  hundreds  of 
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beautiful  flowers,  and  much  better 
colored  stems  and  foliage.  Where  the 
winters  are  not  too  severe,  Mary 
Wallace  is  a  very  strong  grower,  a 
great  bloomer,  although  not  in  bloom 
as  much  as  the  practically  ever- 
blooming  New  Dawn.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Curtis  James  comes  through  most  of 
Rockland  County’s  winters  in  good 
shape,  and  it  is  such  a  beautiful  bush 
with  long-stemmed  roses  for  cutting 
purposes,  that  no  one,  with  a  decora¬ 
tive  rose  in  mind,  should  overlook  it. 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  while  not 
a  climber,  is  a  husky,  tall-growing 
bush,  with  beautiful  foliage  and  re¬ 
current  blooming  period,  and  grows 
to  more  than  eight  feet  tall. 

There  are  many  others  that  will 
make  a  good  front-yard  fence  that 
will  be  lovely,  but  I  doubt  if  anyone 
who  has  no  problem  of  turning  stock 
or  some  such  nuisance  will  ever  be 
happy  with  a  multiflora  hedge  set  in 
front  of  a  nice  home.  e.  c.  j. 

Rockland  County,  N,  Y. 


Gentle  Handling ,  Even-Curing 
Windrows  Assure  Higher-Quality  Hay 


JOHN  DEERE 

Side-Delivery  RAKES 

More  food-Tbeh  teams* . 


In  gentle,  leaf-saving  handling 
. .  .  in  forming  proper  windrows 
for  even,  leaj-saving  curing  .  .  . 
the  John  Deere  No.  594  Series 
Side-Delivery  Rakes  lead  the 
field. 

Only  John  Deere  Rakes  offer 
you  four-way  assurance  of  top 
leaf-saving  performance  through 
the  exclusive  combination  of 
floating  cylinder,  curved  teeth, 
inclined  frame,  and  ground  drive. 

The  spring-suspended  floating 
cylinder  adjusts  itself  to  ground 
irregularities  to  get  all  the  hay 
.  .  .  even  in  such  tough  raking 
conditions  as  rough  ground, 
ridges,  and  swales.  The  curved 
teeth  lift  the  hay  gently  into 
loose,  airy  windrows  with  leaves 
inside  . . .  stems  outside.  Shaded, 
the  leaves  cure  slowly,  cling  to 
the  stems,  and  retain  their  rich 


color  and  feed  value.  The  slower* 
drying  stems  are  exposed  to  the 
sun,  so  the  entire  plant  cures 
evenly. 

The  inclined  frame  provides 
extra  clearance  where  the  volume 
of  hay  is  greatest  to  assure  loose, 
fluffy  windrows  ...  to  prevent 
leaf-shattering  compressing  or 
“roping.”  Ground  drive  assures 
that  the  reel  is  always  at  the 
correct  raking  speed  regardless 
of  variations  in  speed  of  travel 
.  .  .  guards  against  “kicking”  or 
“churning”  the  hay  common  to 
fast  reel  speeds. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
soon  for  complete  details,  or 
mail  the  coupon  for  free  folder. 
We’ll  include  the  informative 
booklet,  “The  John  Deere  Way 
of  Making  Hay.” 


Top  picture  shows  the  John  Deere  So.  594  Low-Wheel  Rake, 
Below  is  the  steel-wheel  model  turning  a  shower-dampened  windrow. 
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Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 


There’s  a  real  difference  with 
Allis-Chalmers  Level-Depth  Cultivators.  You  can 
sense  it  from  the  tractor’s  seat . .  .  the  level  running, 
even  in  rough  ground  —  the  freedom  from  vibration. 

You  can  see  the  difference,  too  .  in  the  even 
flow  of  soil  ...  the  control  you  have  in  placing  it 
around  plants. 

Parallel  linkage  is  the  key  to  this  new  cultivating 
action.  It  provides  natural  penetration  without  forc- 


CA  Two-Row  model.  Two 
and  four-row  Level-Depth 
Cultivators  ore  also  avail* 
able  for  the  WD  Tractor. 
All  models  have  hydrau¬ 
lic  control  with  detoyed 
lift  of  rear  tor. 


ing. 

And  get-ready  time  is  reduced  to  minutes.  Swing 
the  front  gangs  open  like  a  gate  and  drive  your  WD 
or  CA  Tractor  in. 


There  is  a  difference  in  cultivating  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  Cultivators.  Prove  it  for  yourself  ...  in 
your  own  field. 


■CHALMERS 

VISION  •  MIlWAUKtt  1.  U.  S.  A. 


LEVEL-DEPTH 

CULTIVATORS 


A  HEAVY-DUTY  UNIT 
BUILT  TO  HANDLE 
YOUR  BIGGEST  JOBS 


DIGGER  -  SHOVEL  ~  LOADER 


Simple  controls 
.  .  .  unlimited 
visibility.  Easily 
handles  a  wide 
variety  of  heavy 
work 


Operates  from  the 
power  take-off  of 
standard  make  troc- 
tors.  Easily  attached. 


Hydraulic  control 
of  bucks!  permits 
vertical  digging 
for  foundations, 
graves,  septic 
tanks,  etc. 


POWER  YOU  ALREADY  HAVE’- 

Digs  Ditches,  Trenches,  Ponds  .  .  .  Builds  Dams  .  .  .  Excavates 

The  power  take-off  of  your  standard  make  tractor 
powers  HOPTO’S  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system!  By 
effortlessly  operating  the  conveniently  located  controls 
you  can  dig  drainage  ditches,  excavate,  handle  building 
material,  dig  footings  and  foundations  .  .  .  hundreds  of 
profit-producing  jobs  around  your  own  place  AND  profit¬ 
able  custom  jobs  for  your  friends  ana  neighbors! 
HOPTO  is  a  heavy-duty  unit  that  contractors  are  using, 
yet  it’s  the  most  profitable  piece  of  farm  machinery  you 
can  buy!  One  man  and  the  HOPTO  can  do  more  work  in 
a  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  a  week  of  twelve 
and  you’ll  approve  the  purchase 


IT'S  JUST  A  BREEZE  WITH  BIG .  STURDY.  .  . 

CARDINAL 

GRAIN  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

Save*  Crop*  ,  ,  .  Labor  .  .  ,  Gef*  Hay  In  Quick! 


•  Trough  19"  wide.  Square  bales  lie  flat. 

•  Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  reduces  stress  an«f 
strain  of  impact  load.  No  chain  breakage. 

•  Self-aligning  ball  bearings  fully  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Easy,  smooth  operation. 

•  Sturdy  double-floor  construction. 


Distributed  By 

JOHN  REINER  4  CO. 
12-12  37th  Ave. 


Cardinal 
Elevators 
Made  By 


L  M  L  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP 


Long  Island  City,  New  York 


667  S.  Chauncey,  Cctumbio  City,  Ind. 
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Packaging  and  Promotion,  Not  Price,  Move  Apples  .  .  . 
Need  Still  Great  for  Group  Action  in  Merchandising 


Intense  competition  in  the  food 
merchandising  field  has  resulted  in  a 
reduced  -per  capita  consumption  of 
apples  and  some  other  fruits  grown 
in  the  Northeast.  The  development 
of  chain  super  markets  and  self- 
service  merchandising  is  requiring 
that  new  and  more  appealing  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  fresh  fruit,  particu¬ 
larly  apples,  shall  be  found.  For  the 
first  time,  growers  are  realizing  that 
their  responsibility  is  extending  all 
the  way  to  the  consumer.  As  fruit 
growers  become  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  in  the  success  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  businesses,  and  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
they  are  demanding  more  and  more 
factual  knowledge  upon  which  to 
build  their  marketing  programs. 

The  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  has  made  real  prog¬ 
ress  with  direct  radio  and  television 
advertising  of  apples,  both  during 
the  superabundant  1951-’52  season 
and  the  short  crop  of  1952V53.  It 
appears  that  sales  can  be  stimulated 
at  even  the  extremes  of  price  lev¬ 
els  occurring  in  these  two  seasons  by 
the  right  kind  of  advertising.  The 
widespread  support  of  this  voluntary 
program  is  essential  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  in  and  consumption  of 
apples  by  consumers  and  with  the 
solid  basis  of  achievement  now  estab¬ 
lished,  the  industry  can  certainly 
finance  a  substantial  increase  in  its 
promotional  field. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  well  or¬ 
ganized  activity  by  any  segment  of 
the  fruit  industry  to  determine  how 
the  consuming  public  wants  its  fruit 
served,  and  to  create  the  desire  for 
this  truit,  will  pay  off  in  increased 
market  acceptance  for  the  product, 
and  more  satisfactory  price  levels.  It 
is  encouraging  that  applied  scientific 
research  brings  results  in  such  an  in¬ 
tricate,  sensitive  and  relatively  un¬ 
charted  field  as  merchandising.  The 
programs  of  State  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  dealing  with  this  phase  of  our 
fruit  business  are  beginning  to  make 
real  progress,  and  deserve  the  in¬ 
terest  and  active  support  of  every 
fruit  grower. 

The  period  of  strenuous  readjust¬ 
ment  which  eastern  fruit  growers, 
particularly  apple  growers,  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  is  not  over  as  a  result 
of  one  prosperous  season.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  removing  obsolete,  marginal 
orchards  of  poor  varieties  and  on 
poor  locations  is  still  as  urgent  as  it 
was  last  year.  Our  production  costs 
are  high  and  our  competition  from 
other  products  is  extreme.  We  have 
and  are  continuing  to  develop  the 
knowledge  of  production  and  mer¬ 
chandising  which  will  allow  us  to 
keep  and  to  expand  our  place  in  this 
enormous  and  complex  food  industry. 
We  must  apply  this  knowlege  with 
intelligence,  vision  and  courage. 

James  R.  Clarke 
Milton,  N.  Y. 


The  year  1952  has  been  one  of  re¬ 
newed  hope  for  the  apple  industry. 
The  large  crop  of  1951  was  success¬ 
fully  marketed  and  finished  strong 
in  the  Spring  of  1952.  This  came 
about  as  a  result  of  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  and  marketing  on  the  part  of 
our  whole  industry,  aided  by  an  un¬ 
usually  short  crop  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Apples  were  sold  freely 
in  the  Fall  of  ’51,  which  started  our 
consumers  in  the  habit  and  joy  of 
eating  and  using  more  apples.  This 
was  aided  by  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  our  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  by  direct 
advertising  and  promotion.  The  rela¬ 
tively  short  crop  of  1952  started  and 
is  continuing  to  sell  at  profitable  lev¬ 
els,  for  those  among  us  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  crop.  The  encouraging  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  past  Fall  has  been  that 
the  movement  of  apples  in  the  Fall 
of  1952  was  almost  as  high  as  in  the 
same  period  of  1951,  and  at  a  price 
level  nearly  twice  that  of  the  year 
before.  An  advertising  campaign  by 


the  Apple  Institute  started  the  sea¬ 
son  off,  aiding,  I  believe,  the  good 
movement  at  the  higher  prices. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these 
two  seasons  is  that  our  perishable 
market  is  still  one  of  supply  and 
demand  and,  if  supply  is  large,  de¬ 
mand  must  be  increased  in  proportion 
if  we  are  not  to  suffer  disastrous 
prices.  It  seems  almost  too  obvious 
to  state  the  demand  for  apples  can 
be  increased  by  good  growing,  good 
packing,  good  marketing  and  good 
advertising.  This  year,  the  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  has  established  a  two-eent 
base  for  its  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  work.  Two  cents  per  bushel  on 
a  large  crop  will  raise  a  far  larger: 
fund  for  direct  radio  and  T.V.  adver¬ 
tising  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Washington  State  Apple  Commis¬ 
sion  has  just  introduced  a  bill  in 
their  legislature  to  raise  their  assess¬ 
ment  from  three  cents  per  bushel  to 
an  eventual  six,  which  would  raise 
about  a  million  dollars  annually.  We 
have  shown,  in  a  very  small  way, 
what  can  be  done  by  advertising.  We 
can  do  much  more  with  the  two-cent 
assessment,  but  I  hope  we  can  look 
forward  to  raising  our  sights  from 
time  to  time  to  maintain  our  indus¬ 
try  strong,  prosperous  and  progres¬ 
sive.  Ben  W.  Drew 

Westford,  Mass. 


Although  this  unusually  mild  and 
open  Winter  in  Michigan  has  been 
easy  to  endure,  I  recently  made  a 
quick  trip  to  Florida.  The  young 
plantings  of  citrus  trees  are  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  even  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  folks  are  wondering  what  will 
happen.  Crowding  toward  marginal 
areas,  and  entering  new  virtually 
untried  acreage  may  well  prove  dis¬ 
astrous.  But  the  apple  business  be¬ 
tween  home  and  Florida  is  quite  the 
other  way.  Maybe  now  is  the  time  for 
new  investment  in  new  acreage  when 
nothing  much  is  being  done  about  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  an  im¬ 
portant  eating  establishment  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia,  with  a  headliner  on 
the  menu,  “The  Best  Apple  Pie  in 
the  World.”  They  sell  a  lot  of  food, 
and  8  per  cent  of  their  pies  served 
are  made  of  apples  —  fresh  apples 
at  that.  Yet  Georgia  grows  practi¬ 
cally  no  apples! 

On  my  return  to  Michigan,  almost 
the  first  news  received  was  that  once 
again  a  repeal  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Michigan  Senate  to 
eliminate  the  advertising  fee  on  ap¬ 
ples  grown  in  this  State.  Divided 
opinion  among  the  growers  con¬ 
tinues.  It  looks  like  Georgia  buys 
apples,  uses  apples,  and  wants  more, 
but  there  is  no  definite  way  to  prove 
that  promotion  from  the  source  of 
supply  makes  the  demand. 

Circumstances  seem  to  warrant  a 
review  of  our  diversification  at  this 
time,  with  livestock  and  grain  in  a 
less  favorable  price  position.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
done  some  expanding  in  general 
farming,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows  and 
sheep.  All  at  once,  apple  production 
returns  to  the  limelight.  I  hope  our 
temporary  good  price  is  not  the  only 
reason,  but  certainly  this  gives  us 
new  hope  for  the  apple  business  at 
a  time  when  declining  prices  of  va¬ 
rious  farm  commodities  have  seri¬ 
ously  affected  total  farm  income  in 
the  nation. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that 
the  tree  fruit  horticulturists  are 
perennial  optimists,  looking  forward 
to  next  year  if  blossoms  freeze  or 
or  prices  are  demoralized.  Certainly 
this  is  commendable.  It  helps  make 
life  worth  living,  and  the  rough  spots 
easier  to  endure.  But  can  we  carry 
on  with  the  same  optimism  in  an  off- 
crop  year,  when  costs  of  today  are 
ever  with  us?  The  only  obvious  move 
is  to  do  everything  better  in  the 
apple  deal.  If  the  customer  will  buy 
bigger  and  redder  apples  only,  we 
probably  have  a  few  ways  to  improve 
them.  Competition  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor'  has  been  this  way,  with  an 
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heavy  duty,  high  speed 

MOWING  and 
SHREDDING 


the  oAiyutaZ 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

Faster  for  mowing, 
shredding,  mulching  —  Wood's 
all-purpose  cutters!  Heavy  duty 
60  h.p.  gear  box  is  custom  made  for 
Wood’s  Cutter  to  guarantee 
trouble-free  operation.  FIVE  rugged, 
all-purpose  cutters  in  60",  80",  114" 
widths  —  standard  and  hydraulic 
lift  models. 

COMPARE  WOODS! 

•  Ad j unit  to  14'  height 

•  Heavy  safety  shield 

•  Triple  V-belt  drive 

•  Any '  power  take-off 

SEE  IT  AT  YOUR 

DEALERS  OR  WRITE 

wo°°  - 


ever  increasing  tempo.  With  right 
varieties  of  apples,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  dependable  demand,  but  the 
grade  and  package  must  be  what  the 
trade  wants,  not  what  we  prefer  to 
do.  x  George  B.  Farley 

Marshall,  Mich. 


with 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS 

Aeroil  No.  99  Flame  Guns 

C3/-\ 


use  ALSO  FOR  SPLITTING  ROCKS  — 
BURNING  STUMPS  —  REMOVING  PAINT- 
THAWING  PIPES— BENDING  METAL  AND 
93  OTHER  YEAR  ROUND  FARM  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CHORES. 

—  WHAT  YOU  GET  — 

Strong  welded  steel  tank  with  brass  pump  and  carry¬ 
ing  strap,  7  ft.  oil  resistant  hose,  seamless  steel  coil 
burner  with  pressure  gauge  on  regulating  valve,  3 
position  drop  handle.  Hundreds  of  thousands  already 
in  us®.  Burns  only  6%  kerosene,  94%  air. 

COMPLETE  NO.  99  SR.  NO.  99  GT. 

T“  $22.00  $27.25 

U.  S.  A.  4  GALLON  5  GALLON 

“  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — i  . 

ORDER  BLANK 

AEROIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
WESLEY  ST.,  SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Print  Name  . 

Address 

.  State . . 

SEIKO  ME  O  No.  99  SR.  □  No.  99  GT. 
I  ENCLOSE  □  MONEY  ORDER  □  CHECK 


I’ve  been  reviewing  comparative 
spraying  costs  between  the  years 
1942  and  1952,  a  10-year  span,  in 
this  orchard.  It  scares  me  when  I 
project  my  thinking  to  the  year  1962. 

In  1942  we  took  good  care  of  all 
insect  and  disease  problems  with  lime 
sulfur  and  lead  arsenate  for  a  total 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  of  $5.52 
per  acre.  In  1952  the  same  operation 
cost.  $53.10  per  acre  and  we  used  the 
whole  gamut  of  materials  —  sulfur, 
phygon,  ferbam,  mercury,  parathion, 
lead  arsenate,  and  so  forth.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  increased  cost  in  1952  — 
10  times  that  of  1942  —  one  needs  the 
advice  of  many  specialists  to  put 
these  new  materials  together  intelli¬ 
gently  in  the  spray  tank  so  they 
won’t  injure  the  foliage  or  ruin  the 
crop  of  apples. 

What  is  it  going  to  cost  by  1962? 
It  takes  more  bushels  of  apples  each 
year  to  pay  the  spray  bill,  and  that 
goes  for  packages  and  other  supplies.  I 
Can  we  improve  our  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  to  get  this  increased  cost  plus 
a  profit  out  of  growing  apples  during 
I  the  next  10  years? 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
improving  our  selling  technique  with 
the  adoption  of  suggestions  made  by 
Dr.  Brunk  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  'Agriculture  in  his  studies 
on  “What  Makes  Apples  Sell.”  As  a 
result  of  these  studies,  apples  have 
been  better  presented  to  the  priblic 
and  consumers  have  been  buying  ap¬ 
ples  in  good  quantity  despite  the  high¬ 
er  price  this  season.  However,  that 
is  not  all  of  our  problem.  The  grow¬ 
ers  must  have  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit  to- stay  in  the  business. 
In  the  big  crop  years,  with  the  high 
cost  of  production,  picking,  pack¬ 
ing  and  transportation,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
get  a  price  for  the  fruit  that  will  show 
I  a  profit. 

Dealers  point  out  that  the  price 
must  be  low  to  move  a  large  crop 
of  apples.  Well,  I  don’t  believe  it! 
Housewives  have  paid  a  high  price 
for  meat  —  at  times  touching  $1.20 
per  pound  for  steak  —  and  have 
taken  home  plenty.  In  the  face  of 
retail  apple  prices  being  double  last 
season’s  prices,  consumers  have  pur¬ 
chased  more  per  100  customers 
through  the  store  this  year  than  they 
did  last  year.  Doesn’t  this  mean  to 
you  that  there  must  be  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  marketing  problem 
and  that  the  so-called  surpluses  of 
apples  can  be  sold  at  a  price  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit  for  the  grower?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  emphasis  is  no  longer 
needed  on  moving  the  crop  at  any 
price!  Lets’  move  the  next  large  crop 
at  a  profitable  price.  There  are 
enough  consumers  in  the  United 
States  who  will  pay  a  living  cost 
of  production  for  our  apples.  As 
growers,  we  need  to  create  values  for 
our  fruit;  we  need  to  develop  a 
stronger,  more  comprehensive  selling 
program  that  spells  success  in  large 
and  small  crop  years  alike. 

The  1953  prospective  bumper  crop 
of  McIntosh  need  not  move  at  dis¬ 
tress  prices  as  have  other  large  crops 
if  we  act,  individually  and  collective¬ 
ly,  actively  and  vigorously,  in  the 
right  direction.  If  the  apple  grower 
of  the  Northeast  is  to  remain  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  nation’s  economy,  a  way 
must  be  found  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  when  the  time  comes  to  mar¬ 
ket  our  1953  crop. 

Donald  F.  Green 
Chazy,  N.  Y. 


[We  regret  that,  due  to  space  limi¬ 
tations,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
print  in  this  issue  all  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  grower  comments  on  hand. 
We  are  therefore  publishing  these 
comments  in  alphabetical  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  author’s  name.  Part  I, 
printed  above,  contains  four  of  these 
comments.  In  the  next  issue  Part  II 
will  appear  over  the  signatures  of 
E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  N.  Y.;  H.  L. 
Mantle,  Ohio;  Henry  W.  Miller,  Jr., 
W.  Va.;  Percy  R.  Morgan,  N.  Y.;  and 
H.  M.  Putnam,  N.  Y.  —  Ed.] 


PREVENT  SCAB 

rust  and  sooty  blotch  with 

Du  Pont 
Fermate® 

Ferbam  Fungicide 


Fermate”  provides  ideal  control  of  cedar-apple  rust  and 
sooty  blotch  as  well  as  apple  and  pear  scab.  It’s  been  noted 
for  effective  control  of  most  fungous  diseases  of  apples  ever 
since  it  came  into  use  in  1943.  And  the  more  years  you  use 
"Fermate”  the  better  your  yields  and  finish  of  quality  fruit 

compare  with  other  orchards.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  "Fermate”  combines  excellent  dis¬ 
ease  control  with  other  factors  that  as¬ 
sure  tree  vigor  and  production. 

Use  "Fermate"  also  for  cherry  leaf  spot  and 
grape  black  rot.  This  effective  but  mild  fun¬ 
gicide  helps  keep  trees  and  vines  vigorous 
throughout  the  growing  season  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  higher  yields. 


STOP  CURCULIO 

the  safe  way  with 

Du  Pont 
Marlate 

M ethoxy chlor  Insecticide 


Use  "Marlate”  on  all  fruit  crops  attacked  by  plum  curculio 
and  get  the  excellent  control  that  assures  finer  fruit  and 
more  of  it.  It  does  such  a.  good  job  that  you  get  fewer  sting 
marks,  fewer  drops,  more  top-quality  fruit.  And- you  can 

use  "Marlate”  methoxy chlor  safely  on 
early  ripening  fruit,  because  it  assures 
the  minimum  of  a  residue  problem. 

"Marlate"  is  ideal  for  use  on  apples,  peaches, 
cherries,  pears  and  plums.  It  also  controls 
apple  maggot,  cherry  fruit  fly,  coddling  moth 
and  many  other  insects. 

See  your  dealer  now  for  Du  Pont 
" Marlate ,”  " Fermate ”  and  other 
proven  chemicals  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Or  write  Du  Pont ,  Grasselli, 
350  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  ap¬ 
plication.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on 
use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully. 

LIVING 


BITTER 


BES.U.S.PAT.OfE 

THINGS  FOR  BETTER 
..THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Now  To  Save 
What  You’ve  Already  Paid  For 


More  Buyers  Buy  Myers 


Nome. 


Towr>_ 


-State. 


The  more  money,  time  and  la¬ 
bor  you  invest  in  livestock,  field 
crops,  fruits,  or  truck,  the  more 
it  hurts  when  pests  move  in. 
They  always  eat  up  what  you’ve 
already  paid  for.  A  modern 
Myers  GP  Power  Sprayer, 
quality-built  to  handle  the  new 
miracle  chemicals,  can  save 
livestock  gains,  hay  crops, 
grains,  fruits,  etc.,  that  you’ve 
paid  for  and  are  depending  on 
to  pay  you  profits. 


The  complete  Myers  line  of  over 
100  different  models  includes 
Power  Sprayers  for  every  size 
and  type  farm.  Tell  your  Myers 
dealer  the  jobs  you  need  done, 
and  he’ll  be  able  to  recommend 
the  right  Myers  Sprayer  to 
handle  them. 


to  insure  paid-for  investments 


County_ 


-R.F.D. 


The  F.  E.  Myers 
&  Bro.  Company 
273  Fourth  St. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Please  send  tree  Power  Sprayer  Catalog. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  •  SEED 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant shut-oft. 
Precision  flow  control.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

AS  LOW  AS 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Muchmoreon  larger 
sizes).  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  get  a  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  Vineyards, Oairies and 
FlowerGrowers  Sows  ail  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
withoutwaste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables,  truck  ,  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDES  BORO  IN,  N.  J. 


TREES  FROM  SEED 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS,  Beautiful 
Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade,  wind¬ 
break,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament,  etc.  For 
FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write 

W00DLOT  SEED  CO.  Norway,  16,  Mich 


-  ASPARGUS  ROOTS  - - 

MARY  WASHINGTON,  2  year  olds,  25-$  1 .85 ;  50- 
$3.25;  100  $5.25;  250-$l0.00. 

MUSKMELON  PLANTS 

3  or  more  per  “Hill,”  12  Hills  $3.10;  24-S6.00; 
48-$l0.00.  Prices  F.  0.  B.  S.  COLSON  FARM, 

R.  O.  2,  JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Dry  Years  or  Wet  Seasons . . 
CLOVERS  and  other  — 
Legumes  Produce  Better 

—/F  INOCULATED  / 


Results 

In* 


Hot,  dry  soils  are  sure  death  to  '‘leftover"  legume  bacteria. 
Rains  leach  most  of  the  rest  away.  Every  new  planting  needs 
fresh  legume  bacteria  for  best  results.  For  a  few  cents — in  just 
a  few  minutes,  you  can  play  safe  with  high  bacteria  count, 
superior  strain  NITRAGIN  .  .  .  the  inoculant  in  the  orange- 
colored  can.  ASK  YOUR  SEEDSMAN  FOR  NITRAGIN. 


iS,  tills  nr  ?Ht*e  —  >-<■» 

lit 

JV*  a.  ,o*tu 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc.,  3159  W.  Custer  Ave.,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 
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HE  abundance  of  spraying 
practices  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  past  seven 
years  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  scarcity  of  them  during 
the  period  of  little  change 
from  1915  to  1945.  It  there¬ 
fore  seems  well  worthwhile  to  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  outstanding  devel¬ 
opments  of  both  spray  chemicals  and 
spray  equipment  for  the  period  1945 
to  1953  to  determine  what  might  be 
needed  in  the  future. 

For  many  years  spray  materials 
such  as  liquid  lime-sul5ur,  copper 
compounds,  elemental  sulfurs,  dinitro 
compounds,  oil  emulsions,  nicotines, 
rotenone,  pyrethrum  and  arsenical 
compounds  were  the  main  weapons 
against  horticultural  pests.  Since 
1945,  their  number  has  increased 
tremendously.  Just  a  few  of  the  more 
common  new  chemicals  are  ferbam, 
zineb,  Phygon  XL,  captan,  Crag  Fruit 
Fungicide  341,  mercurial  compounds, 
DDT,  DDD,  TEPP,  parathion,  EPN- 
300,  methoxychlor,  lindane,  chlordane, 
BHC  and  many  others.  Does  this 
mean  a  complete  change  in  our  spray¬ 
ing  practices?  The  answer  generally 
is  no,  but  it  does  give  the  grower 
more  flexibility  in  developing  and 
carrying  on  a  more  favorable  spray¬ 
ing  program. 


gan  conditions,  half-strength  mer¬ 
cury  mixtures  are  suggested  to  use 
if  the  time  of  application  is  within 
35  to  40  hours  of  the  beginning  of 
an  infection  period.  If  more  than  40 
hours  have  elapsed,  full  strength  mer¬ 
cury  is  suggested  even  though  half¬ 
strength  protective  fungicide  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  mercury. 

Phygon  XL,  a  naphthoquinone 
fungicide,  has  received  considerable 
attention  within  the  last  two  years. 
One  of  the  newest  uses  for  this  chem¬ 
ical  is  in  combination  with  wettable 
sulfur  and  with  sulfur  paste  to  make 
a  protective-eradicative  spray  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  control  of  apple  scab, 
Phygon  XL  having  eradicative  prop¬ 
erties.  Phygon  XL  is  being  tried  also 
in  combination  with  captan  for  the 
same  purpose.  Two  years  ago  In¬ 
diana  suggested  the  use  of  a  Phygon 
XL-wettable  sulfur  combination  for 
the  control  of  brown  rot  blossom 
blight  on  peaches  and  now  certain 
other  midwestern  states  have  ac¬ 
cepted  this  practice.  New  Hampshire 
has  reported  that  Phygon  XL  alone 
in  the  early  sprays  through  first 
cover  has  given  excellent  control  of 
apple  scab  on  McIntosh  when  straight 
sulfur  programs  have  failed. 

The  Newer  Fungicides 


Protectants  and  Eradicants 

The  spray  chemicals  used  for  the 
control  of  diseases  may  be  classified 
under  two  headings:  (1)  Those  ex¬ 
hibiting  protective  properties;  and, 

(2)  Those  having  eradicative  prop¬ 
erties.  Protective  properties  as  used 
here  means  the  capacity  to  destroy 
the  disease  economically  before  it 
has  grown  into  the  tissue  of  the 
plant.  Eradicative  properties  means 
the  capacity  to  destroy  the  disease 
economically  before  it  has  grown  into 
the  tissue  of  the  plant.  The  proper¬ 
ties  of  spray  chemicals  must  be 
known  in  order  to  use  them  advan¬ 
tageously  throughout  the  season. 

Important  among  the  new  fruit 
fungicides  are  the  mercurial  com¬ 
pounds  for  the  eradication  of  apple 
scab.  Before  their  introduction,  the 
only  material  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  liquid  lime-sulfur.  Weather 
conditions,  hower,  did  not  always 
favor  the  use  of  liquid  lime-sulfur 
without  severe  injury  to '  the  leaves 
and  to  the  finish  of  the  fruit.  Mer¬ 
curies,  when  used  properly,  elim¬ 
inate  this  hazard.  Like  liquid  lime- 
sulfur,  mercurial  compounds  may  be 
used  to  eradicate  apple  scab  effec¬ 
tively  as  late  as  72  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  the  infection  period. 
The  only  precautions  are  three  in 
number.  (1)  Do  not  use  mercuries 
following  ferbam  sprays;  (2)  Do  not 
use  mercuries  just  before  or  during 
hot  weather,  85  degrees  F.  or  above; 

(3)  Do  not  use  mercuries  after  first 
cover.  Their  use  in  place  of  the  more 
caustic  chemicals  has  resulted  usually 
in  improved  fruit  finish. 

Many  fruit  growers  are  mixing 
mercuries  with  wettable  sulfur  or 
with  Crag  Fruit  Fungicide  341,  using 
both  compounds  at  half  strength.  In 
this  way  they  have  prepared  a  spray 
mixture  with  both  eradicative  and 
protective  properties.  Under  Michi- 


The  possible  value  of  some  of  the 
newer  fungicides  in  reducing  fruit 
russeting  of  apples  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  A  large  percentage  of  fruit 
russeting  occurs  early  in  the  growing 
season  from  the  time  the  small  apples 
are  first  exposed  in  late  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  until  the  protective  cuticle  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  fruit,  usually  after 
second  cover.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  moisture  and  cool,  damp, 
slow-drying  conditions,  which  are 
so  common  at  this  time  of  fruit  de¬ 
velopment,  are  conducive  to  scab  in¬ 
fection,  to  fruit  russeting  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  weather,  and  to  fruit 
russeting  caused  by  caustic  action  of 
spray  chemicals.  New  fungicides, 
such  as  captan  and  zineb,  have  be¬ 
come  available  recently  which  aid 
in  overcoming  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fruit  russeting  by  spray 
chemicals. 

Where  Finish  Is  Important 

Captan,  the  newest  fungicide  to 
gain  importance,  is  sold  under  such 
trade  names  as  Orthocide  406  and 
Stauffers  Captan  Fungicide  406.  This 
chemical  is  being  suggested  for  the 
control  of  apple  scab,  black  rot, 
Brook’s  spot,  bitter  rot,  Cherry  leaf 
spot  and  appears  worthy  for  trial 
for  the  control  of  brown  rot  on  stone 
fruits.  It  has  protective  properties 
only  and  should  be  used  before  in¬ 
fection  rather  than  afterward.  The 
favorable  feature  of  captan  is  that  it 
appears  to  be  non-injurious  to  the 
finish  of  the  fruit.  This  is  particularly 
significant  in  the  production  of  such 
varieties  as  Golden  Delicious  and 
Delicious  which  are  very  susceptible 
to  spray  injury  in  years  of  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions.  Captan  is 
more  expensive  at  the  present  time 
than  certain  of  the  other  fungicides, 
but  it  does  have  a  place  in  the  spray¬ 
ing  schedule  when  producing  fruit 
with  good  finish  is  important. 
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An  old  spray  material  in  vege¬ 
table  production,  but  a  new  one  in 
the  apnle  industry,  is  zineb,  which 
is  sold  as  Parzate  and  Dithane  Z-73. 
Recent  findings  have  indicated  that 
this  material,  used  in  full  bloom  on 
apples  and  pears  in  place  of  weak 
bordeaux  or'  fixed  copper,  is  effective 
in  controlling  fire  blight  (blossom 
bRght)  and  does  not  cause  fruit  rus- 
setTng.  This  fungicide  is  being  sug¬ 
gested  also  for  trial  in  the  cover 
sprays  on  those  varieties  where  fin¬ 
ish  of  fruit  is  an  important  factor. 

The  use  of  Crag  Fruit  Fungicide 
341  has  gained  in  prominence  dur¬ 
ing'  the  past  four  years  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  leaf  spot  on  cherries  and  of 
scab  on  apples.  When  used  on  apples 
in  the  cover  sprays,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  retard  the  buildup  of  mites. 
Also,  this  chemical  has  long  lasting 
proper-ties  and  may  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  in  the  cover  sprays  to  avoid 
blotchy  finish  of  the  fruit  as  only 
small  amounts  are  needed  . 

A  new  kind  of  chemical  has  been 
found  to  control  leaf  spot  and  mil¬ 
dew  on  cherries,  an  antibotic  mate¬ 
rial  called  actidione.  It  is  used  at  the 
very  low  concentration  of  two  parts 
per  million,  or  0.76  of  a  gram,  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  At  the  present 
time  actidione  is  suggested  for  use  on 
non-bearing  trees  or  for  post-harvest 
sprays  of  bearing  trees.  There  have 
been  instances  of  injury  to  the  fruit 
when  it  was  used  on .  bearing  trees 
before  harvest.  For  non-bearing 
cherry  trees,  it  appears  possible  that 
three  sprays  of  actidione  properly 
timed  during  the  growing  season, 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  good  con¬ 
trol  of  leaf  spot  and  mildew.  This 
compound  has  both  eradicative  and 
protective  properties. 

The  control  of  fruit  insects  does 
not  appear  to  be  as  difficult  as  the 
control  of  fruit  diseases  owing  to 
the  habit  of  the  insect  and  to  the 
many  new  insecticides  available  to¬ 
day. 

The  Insecticides 

The  introduction  of  DDT  in  1946 
for  the  control  of  codling  moth  was 
the  first  of  the  new  group  of  organic 
insecticides  to  be  made  available  to 
the  fruit  grower.  HETP  was  next  but 
was  soon  replaced  by  TEPP.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  BHC,  chlordane,  toxa- 
phene,  parathion,  DDD,  dieldrin  and 
many  other  followed  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  Of  those  now  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  pest  control  on  fruit 
besides  DDT.  are  parathion,  DDD. 
dieldrin,  EPN-300,  methoxychlor 
and  TEPP.  TEPP  and  methoxychlor 
are  becoming  increasingly  important 
because  they  can  be  used  until  just 
before  harvest  without  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  harmful  residue. 

Relating  the  use  of  some  of  these 
insecticides  with  the  pests,  DDT  is 
still  the  most  practical  organic  mate¬ 
rial  to  use  for  the  control  of  codling 
moth  on  apples  and  Oriental  fruit 
moth  on  peaches.  DDT  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  also  for  the  control  of  apple 
maggot. 


Parathon  has  become  a  very  im¬ 
portant  fruit  insecficide  owing  to  its 
effectiveness  against  many  types  of 
pests  such  as  curculio,  mites,  red 
spider,  scale  insects,  red  -banded 
leafroller  and  borer.  These  are  but  a 
few.  This  is  the  real  value  of  para¬ 
thion  over  certain  other  organic  in¬ 
secticides  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
parathion  is  relatively  inexpensive. 
However,  it  is  highly  toxic  to  man 
and  must  be  handled  with  respect. 

TEPP  Action  Is  Intense 

Organic  phosphate  compounds 
closely  related  to  parathion  ar-e  EPN- 
300,  TEPP,  Malathon  and  Metacide. 
EPN-300  has  been  found  to  control 
the  same  pests  as  parathion  and  to 
be  more  effective  for  the  control  of 
mites  and  red  spider,  owing  to  its 
longer  period  of  effectiveness.  TEPP 
is  a  highly  toxic  insecticide  with  a 
very  short,  effective  period  of  only  a 
few  hours  which  has  made  it  very 
important  for  killing  migrating  in¬ 
sects  harmful  to  a  crop  ^just  before 
or  at  the  time  of  harvest.  There  is  no 
remaining  toxic  residue  after  24 
hours.  Metacide  and  Malathon  have 
very  short  effective  periods  and  can¬ 
not  be  used  later  than  two  weeks 
before  harvest  and  for  that  reason, 
have  only  special  uses.  Nevertheless, 
Metacide  is  a  very  good  material  to 
control  aphids  because  of  its  high 
wetting  property.  Malathon  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
because  it  is  less  toxic  to  man  than 
parathion. 

Another  general  purpose  insecticide 
being  used  more  widely  each  year  is 
methoxychlor.  This  chemical  is  effec¬ 
tive  against  curculio,  codling  moth, 
apple  maggot  and  cherry  fruit  fly, 
but  it  is  more  expensive  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  than  other  compounds 
commonly  suggested  for  the  control 
of  these  pests.  One  big  advantage 
of  this  material  is  its  low  toxicity  to 
man.  Also,  there  is  no  problem  of 
spray  residue.  This  material  may  be 
used  advantageously  to  control  cherry 
fruit  fly  on  sweet  cherries  sold  on 
the  fresh  market,  or  to  control  spit¬ 
tle-bug  on  strawberries  where  resi¬ 
dues  on  the  fresh  fruit  have  to  be 
considered.  Methoxychlor  also  makes 
an  excellent  insecticide  for  all-pur¬ 
pose  sprays  or  dusts,  designed  for 
those  growing  fruit  for  home  use,  in 
place  of  lead  arsenate  or  parathion. 

If  red-banded  leaf  roller  becomes 
troublesome  on  tree  fruits,  either  in 
the  first  brood  or  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  an  application  of  DDD  properly 
applied  will  give  excellent  control. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  material  is 
that  it  has  little  or  no  value  against 
other  tree  fruit  insects. 

One  of  the  latest  insecticides  to  be 
made  available  is  dieldrin,  for  the 
control  of  curculio  on  peaches.  Here 
again,  this  material  is  more  or  less 
specific  for  this  one  insect.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  advantages  are  that  the  effec¬ 
tive  period  of  a  single  application  is 
14-16  days  and  that  it  is  much  more 
toxic  to  the  curculio  than  lead  ar¬ 
senate.  A.  E.  Mitchell 


heed  for  Greater  "Know-How” 
in  Marketing  farm  Produce 


A  look  around  at  the  grocery  dis¬ 
plays  of  fruit  and  vegetables  should 
warn  our  growers  and  packers  that 
better  preparation  for  markets  is  a 
necessity.  For  example,  the  useless 
tops  of  carrots  and  also  other  crops 
except  beets  can  be  discarded  and 
the  clean,  bare  roots  packed  in  at¬ 
tractive  and  uniform  pliofilm  bags, 
sealed  against  quick  evaporation. 
This  practice  can  be  followed  with 
parsnips,  too,  which  seem  to  become 
withered  even  on  short  display;  and 
we  should  expect  that  head  lettuce 
1T1«y  also  be  handled  profitably  in 
this  manner.  If  it  is  not  practical  to 
ship  from  the  distant  packing  shed 
because  of  moisture  content,  the 
Produce  might  be  protected  and 
bagged  at  the  store  before  going  on 
the  display  rack. 

Potatoes  must  be  offered  with  the 
same  discrimination.  Women  are  not 
buying  either  scabby  or  little  stuff, 
but  smooth,  sizeable  tubers  in  small 
Packages.  The  city  trade  and  big 
town  factory  buyers  have  money  but 
are^  very  discriminating  and  they 
watch  for  overcharges.  That  is  what 
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happened  in  the  recent  slide  of  meat 
and  butter  prices.  Handlers  must  get 
their  prices  down  within  reason  or 
substitutes  will  be  used  instead. 

Also,  there  is  a  change  in  the  de¬ 
mand  fqr  fruits  and  we  can  no 
longer  get  rid  of  our  cull  apples  at 
the  sales  counter.  The  housewife, 
now  often  employed,  is  not  going 
to  paw  over  the  discards  for  apple 
sauce  or  the  speckled  peaches.  These 
lower  grading  fruits  should  be  fac¬ 
tory  processed  and  offered  in  tin  or 
glass.  If  bought  in  large  cans,  they 
can  be  readily  carried  over  in  refrig¬ 
eration. 

There  is  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  production  of  orange,  grape¬ 
fruit  and  pineapple  juices  and,  with 
no  need  for  preparation,  they  are 
rapidly  replacing  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables.  We  growers  must  realize 
that  there  can  be  no  protection  of 
prices  at  the  top  among  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  packers.  They  dominate  the 
wholesale  markets  and  can  readily 
switch  from  one  food  source  to  an¬ 
other  in  practically  all  food  lines. 

Maine  w.  A.  Withrow 


EASY  /TO  SWITCHI  N\M  I  NOTES 


LONG  CUT  Forage  Harvester 


Chops  hay  into  palatable  lengths  that  are  easy  to  feed  and 
livestock  like  to  eat.  Gathering  units  are  changed  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  quick,  easy  switch  lets  you  work  row  crops, 
standing  hay  or  windrows  for  silage  or  hay  .  .  .  whether  green, 
wilted,  or  cured  .  .  .  with  one  base  machine.  Low-speed  knife 
wheel  handles  hay  gently,  helps  to  make  Case  the  lightest- 
running  forage  harvester.  Its  outstanding  light  draft  is  also 
aided  by  simple  design  with  few  moving  parts,  anti-friction 
bearings,  oil-bath  gears,  high-strength  steel  for  light  weight. 
All  this  saves  power  to  cut  extra  tons  every  hour  with  2-plow 
or  larger  tractor. 


CASE  Forage  Blower 

Handles  aLi  kinds  of  silage, 
chopped  hay,  straw  reclaimed 
for  bedding.  Has  big  capacity 
to  keep  ahead  of  fast  forage  har¬ 
vester.  Spring-balanced  hopper 
raises  for  truck  to  drive  in  — 
no  backing.  Unloading  device 
(extra)  empties  apron-bottom 
wagons  steadily.  Flexible  pipe 
unit  simplifies  set-up  at  barn  or 
silo.  Be  sure  to  see  the  safety  and 
convenience  features  of  this 
handy,  high-capacity  blower. 


See  your  Case  dealer  about  this  blower  and  forage  harvester, 
also  the  standard-cut  forage  harvester  using  the  same  three 
quick-change  units — fine  for  all  silage  crops.  Ask  him  about 
latest  model  of  Case  Automatic  Baler,  heavy-duty  hay  rakes. 
Eagle  Hitch  quick-mounted  mowers  for  Case  Eagle  Hitch 
tractors,  also  trailer  mowers. 
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SEND  FOR  “HOW  TO  MAKE  HIGH  PROTEIN  HAT 

■  >;  .  -  .  -  ....  r 

Get  this  book,  also  other  pictorial  catalogs  or  folders.  Mark  ■ 
here  or  write  in  margin  machines  that  interest  you.  J.  I.  Case  i 
Co.,  Dept.  C-71,  Racine.  Wis. 

O  Long-Cut  Forage  Harvester  □  Forage  Blower 
□  Standard-Cut  Harvester  O  Portable  Elevator  1 

□  Automatic  Baler  | 
I 
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Your  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
is  the  place  to  90  if  you  need  money 
on  a  long-term  loan  to: 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Buy  a  farm  or  farm  land.  Erect,  re¬ 
pair  or  improve  farm  buildings. 

Buy  farm  equipment,  livestock  and 
supplies.  Pay  farm  debts. 

Pay  non-farm  debts  made  two  years 
prior  to  date  of  application.  Pay 
mortgages. 

Pay  insurance  premiums  on  farm 
property  or  crops.  Pay  for  children's 
education. 

Pay  medical  and  hospital  expenses. 

Pay  the  share  of  heirs  in  a  farm 
estate. 


$ 

$ 


Assist  parents  or  children  in  farming. 
‘  Cover  many  other  farm  requirements. 


Your  Production  Credit  Association  is 
the  place  to  go  If  you  need  money  on 
a  short-term  loan  to: 

£  Finance  current  production.  Buy  fer- 
’  tilizer,  feed,  seed,  and  other  types 
of  supplies. 

£  Pay  labor.  Buy  machinery  and  equip- 
ment  of  all  kinds  for  farm  and  farm 
home. 

Purchase  livestock  and  poultry.  Pay 
d  and  building  improvement. 


$Purcha: 
for  Ian 


&  Pay  indebtedness.  Meet  any  normal 
v1  expense  of  the  farm  or  farm  home. 

d*  Meet  educational  costs.  Pay  for  pro- 
fessional  services. 

d*  Pay  rent,  taxes,  interest  on  indebted- 
ness,  insurance  premiums. 


A 


LONG-TERM  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGES  through  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association. 


SHORT-TERM,  LOW-COST  OPERATING 
LOANS  through  your  local  Production 
Credit  Association. 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING 


See  your  local  associations  or  write.  Dept.  R-32, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


by  farmers  for  farmers 


DESIGNED  FOR 
EFFICIENT  PULPW00D 
AND  FARM 
W00DL0T  CUTTING 

Write  for  Free  Circular 


Full  360°  swivel 
Fost-cutfing  pla- 
nerchoin 

Narrow  guide  bar 
•  Finger-tip  controls 
►  Automatic  clutch 
Rewind  starter 
Automotic  choin  oiler 


REED* PRENTICE  CORP. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


The  BANTAM  weighs  only 
32  lbs.  with  an  18".  guide 
bar. 


The  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws. 


CHUNK  FURNACES 

Borns  any  size  wood  end  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  ond  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  form  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Biset  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmeri. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  end  Simple*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Sertlnr  Farmeri  for  St  Yean. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Cenrea  Belting  and.  Conveyor  Canraa.  Cantu  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  (ampler  and  Prlaea. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY  _ 

130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-218*)  PHILA.  8,  FA. 


- CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  - 

MAKE  A  PROFIT  FROM  THOSE  IDLE  ACRES 
by  planting  a  crop  of  Christmas  Trees.  We  have  a 
wide  selection  of  species  —  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces. 
Write  Today  For  A  Free  Catalogue. 
PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

R.  D.  I,  SHIPPENVILLE,  PENNA. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Beat  the  Weather  with  FRESH  plants  of  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have 
ever  eaten.  If  allowed  to  mature,  they  often  weight  a  pound 
and  will  keep  for  months  in  cool,  dry  storage. 

2  BUNCHES  FOR  $1.00  •  POSTPAID 

Harris’  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over¬ 
night,  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day 
they  are  ‘•pulled."  For  details,  see  our  new  catalog. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  10th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

65  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

— 1 953  CATALOG  now  neadxj 


Ten  Steps 

(Continued  from  Page  155) 

Fertilize  for  Optimum  Growth  and 
Production 

Orchard  trees  nearly  always  need  a 
nitrogen  fertilizer  for  optimum 
growth  and  some  eastern  soils  espe¬ 
cially  are .  deficient  in  potash,  mag¬ 
nesium  or  various  other  elements. 
Sods  and  cover  crops  often  respond 
to  complete  fertilizers. 

The  fertilizer  needs  of  trees  and 
sods  differ  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another  and  from  one  soil 
type  to  another.  Soils  differ  even 
from  field  to  field  within  a  single 
type  of  soil,  depending  upon  location, 
past  management  and  cropping  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
determine  the  fertilizer  requirements 
of  each  orchard  area.  This  should  be 
done  and  the  recommendations  of 
competent  authorities  should  be 
carefully  followed. 

Prune  Trees  Properly 

During  the  first  few  years  the 
young  tree  is  pruned  to  establish  the 
framework  for  the  mature  tree  and 
the  shape  it  is  to  assume.  Several 
scaffold  branches,  distributed  about 
the  trunk  and  well  spaced  along  it, 
are  selected  together  with  a  central 
leader.  The  intelligence  with  which 
they  are  selected  determines  largely 
whether  the  tree  will  be  strong  and 
sturdy,  capable  of  bearing  maximum 
crops  of  fruit  without  breaking,  or  a 
tree  that  will  split  apart  under  a 
heavy  load  of  fruit. 

The  pruning  of  the  bearing  trees 
is  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
branches  that  attempt  to  occupy  the 
same  space  or  which  rub  against  each 
other,  and  for  renewing  the  bearing 
wood  in  older  parts  of  the  tree.  Pnm- 
ing  also  is  practiced  to  thin  out  ex¬ 
cessive  growth  in  order  to  keep  the 
tree  sufficiently  open  for  spray  mate¬ 
rials  to  reach  all  parts,  and  for  the 
fruit  to  receive  an  ample  supply  of 
light.  Proper  pruning  is  necessary 
for  efficient  fruit  production  but  ex¬ 
cessive  pruning  reduces  the  yield  of 
fruit. 

Spray  to  Control  Insects  and  Diseases 

The  problems  of  both  the  amateur 
and  the  commercial  fruit  grower  have 
been  greatly  simplified  during  recent 
years  by  the  development  of  more 
effective  insecticides  and  fungicides 
and  by  the  availability  of  more  effi¬ 
cient  spraying  equipment.  It  is  wise 
to  learn  the  importance  of  using  the 
proper  material  at  the  right  time  to 
control  the  pests  that  are  prevalent  in 
your  locality.  Applying  a  spray  for  a 
certain  insect  or  disease  a  few  days 
too  early  or  too  late  may  completely 
fail  to  control  the  trouble.  Your  local 
agricultural  service  is  glad  to  give 
you  detailed  information  on  your  own 
fruit  spraying  problems. 

Harvest  Fruit  at  Proper  Maturity 

Peaches  for  home  use  or  local  mar¬ 
ket  may  be  permitted  to  become  fully 
ripe  on  the  tree  before  picking.  If 
they  are  to  be  held  for  several  days 
or  are  to  be  taken  a  short  distance 
to  market,  they  should  be  picked  a 
day  or  two  sooner.  If  they  are  to  be 
packed  and  shipped  a  long  distance, 
they  must  be  harvested  while  still 
firm  and  before  they  are  ripe  enough 
to  eat  out  of  hand. 

Apples  that  are  to  be  kept  for  only 
a  few  weeks  may  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  tree  until  fully  mature 
but  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
mealy.  Usually  they  should  be  picked 
before  they  start  to  drop  naturally. 
If  they  are  to  be  held  in  cold  or  air¬ 
cooled  storage,  they  must  be  harvest¬ 
ed  before  they  are  completely  mature 
on  the  tree;  nevertheless,  fruit  for 
storage  should  not  be  picked  too 
green.  The  holding  seasbn  of  both 
immature  and  overmature  apples  is 
shorter  than  that  of  properly  matured 
fruit. 

Storge  Lengthens  Marketing  Period 

The  apple  is  the  only  fruit  that 'is 
held  for  long  periods  after  harvest. 
By  proper  storage  some  varieties  of 
apples  may  be  held  until  the  Spring 
or  Summer  following  their  harvest; 
other  varieties  may  be  kept  for 
shorter  periods.  Whether  the  apples 
to  be  stored  are  a  few  bushels  for 
family  use  or  a  large  commercial  crop 
that  is  being  held  for  expected  higher 


to  Success 

prices  later  in  the  season,  the  own¬ 
er  is  interested  in  keeping  them  in 
as  near  to  their  harvest  condition 
as  possible.  Some  varieties  of  pears 
may  be  stored  for  moderate  periods. 

The  ideal  conditions  for  storing  ap¬ 
ples  or  pears  is  in  a  mechanically  re¬ 
frigerated  room,  where  both  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  relative  humidity 
may  be  uniformly  maintained.  Most 
varieties  keep  best  at  a  temperature 
of  32  degrees  F.  Some  varieties  of 
apples  prefer  a  higher  temperature 
with  a  modified  atmosphere,  wherein 
the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
held  at  prearranged  concentrations 
All  varieties  require  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere.  with  a  relative  humidity  of 
35-90  per  cent,  to  prevent  shriveling 
from  loss  of  moisture.  Where  other 
types  of  storage  are  used,  such  as 
air-cooled  farm  buildings  or  home 
basement  rooms,  the  ideal  conditions 
must  be  approached  as  nearly  as 
possible  if  the  fruit  is  to  keep  well. 

Market  Fruit  at  a  Profit 

In  the  commercial  enterprise, 
whether  large  or  small  in  scope,  the 
profitable  marketing  of  the  fruit  is 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  venture. 
Some  commercial  fruit  growers  do 
not  know  what  it  costs  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  prepare  for  sale  the  fruit 
crops  upon  which  their  income  is 
based.  Too  often  they  accept  the  of¬ 
fered  market  price  without  question, 
or  without  knowing  whether  they 
are  operating  at  a  profit  or  a  loss 

More  growers  should  search  for  the 
most  profitable  outlet  for  their  fruit. 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  fruit  grower 
should  receive  a  large  portion  of  what 
the  ultimate  consumer  must  pay  for 
his  fruit.  Retail  roadside  markets  at 
the  orchard,  home  delivery  of  fruit 
in  nearby  towns  or  cities  and  mail 
order  schemes  of  various  kinds,  are 
making  this  possible.  Much  can  yet  be 
done  by  ingenious  orchardists,  able 
to  think  up  some  new  approach  and 
willing  to  invest  a  moderate  amount 
in  advertising. 

Many  possibilities  exist  for  the 
use  of  unusual  packages  that  dis¬ 
play  the  fruit  to  best  advantage. 
Manufacturers  of  corrugated  fiber 
containers  are  going  all  out  to  pro¬ 
vide  packages  of  many  types  that 
carry  a  high  degree  of  eye  appeal. 

Brands  or  labels  that  identify  the 
fruit  with  the  particular  grower  are 
of  great  value  to  an  orchardist  who 
packs  or  sells  only  high  grade  fruit 
year  after  year.  People  remember 
brand  names  of  pleasing  commodi¬ 
ties  and  consumers  of  fruits  are  no 
exception. 

Some  orchardists  keep  a  list  of 
purchasers  and  mail  them  notices  of 
special  offerings.  It  pays  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  thinking  about  your  orchard. 

If  a  prospective  purchaser  seems 
to  be  hesitating,  offer  him  an  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  apple  or  peach,  tell 
him  a  little  about  the  merits  of  the 
variety  and  its  adaptability  to  eating 
or  cooking.  The  chances  are  more 
than  even  that  he"  will  make  a  pur¬ 
chase.  Mothers  often  are  pleased,  and 
are  put  in  a  buying  frame  of  mind, 
if  an  accompanying  child  is  given  a 
fruit  that  is  ready  to  eat.  A  bushel 
of  apples  goes  a  long  way  toward 
promoting  sales  when  used  in  this 
way. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing: 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers.. . 600 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . 5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 
Avery  and  Johnson . 5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits. 
Auchter  and  Knapp. . . . . 3.60 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey . 2.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick .  1-49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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your  Saw's  a  Sweetheart 

with 
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Thousands  of  owners  of  all  makes  of  saws  have  found 
(hot  genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  steps  up  per¬ 
formance  because  it  cuts  fast,  stands  up  longer,  is 
easily  filed  in  half  the  usual  time.  Regardless  of  the 
size  and  type  of  timber  you  work  in,  hard-chromed 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain  makes  your  saw  a  better 
took  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  write  our  Desk.  590 


Copyright  1953  by  Oregon  Saw  Choin  Co rp. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Avfc.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


INEW  MEYER 

p,..  hay 

CONDITIONER 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

Hoy  cured  METER  WAY  i*  worth  more  to  seH  or  feed. 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves... leaves  stay  art. ..Isay 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to 300%  morecarotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hoy  at  same  time. 
Curing  time  cvt  in  half —hay  can  be  put  up  some  day 
if j  cut.  Danger  of  svn  burning,  bleoching,  rain  spoil¬ 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Flooting  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

METER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  /162  MORTON,  ItllNOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


..*3 


u  BALED  Hay 

Handles  CHOppED  Hay 


12  month  all-purpose  use!  Heavy  duty.  14  ga. 
steel  trough  —  18"  across,  6"  straight  sides. 
No.  55  double  chains.  Standard  equipment 
includes  roller  chain  speed  reduction,  motor 
mount  with  belt  release,  “built-in"  power 
take-off,  shelled  corn  screen,  safety  slip 
clutch.  Extra  sections,  drag 
hopper  available  at  extra  cost. 


vflitj  today 
FREE 
literature 
and  prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-  S3  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


DRAINS  Gsllars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
’ round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
24«l>  GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor, 
Poes  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
orfler.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  1 — _ 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  ft,  J.  w 

Motor  coupling  included 


BINOCULARS^ 


-  Made  itiGermarty  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
center  focusing  (lives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  18  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-47 
^331  CHURCH  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  ^ 


Within  a  few  miles  of  the  western 
end  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
and  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  one 
man  among  many  was  suddenly 
;hrown  backward  almost  a  century 
:  n  his  way  of  life,  and  because  of 
;he  recent  ice  storm. 

All  through  the  day  a  sleety  rain 
had  fallen.  The  coating  of  ice  became 
leavier  with  each  passing  hour.  By 
nightfall  the  tree  branches,  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  burden,  began 
;o  give  way  and  carried  power  lines 
;o  the  ground  with  them.  Home  after 
home  was  left  without  power.  There 
was  a  mad  scrambling  around  for 
something  to  give  light  for  a  few 
lours  —  flashlights,  candles,  an  old 
kerosene  lantern  with  a  few  re¬ 
maining  drops  of  oil;  anything  would 
do  for  a  little  while.  But,  alas,  it 
was  not  to  be  for  just  a  little  while. 

Within  a  few  hours,  the  creeping 
cold  of  the  out-of-doors  began  to 
seep  through  the  house.  The  refriger¬ 
ator  began  to  warm  up.  What  about 
the  food?  Cook  it.  How?  Happy,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  housewife  who  had  a 
gas  stove.  Somewhere,  she  had  seen 
and  remembered  the  saying,  “Don’t 
put  all  of  your  eggs  in  one  basket” 
and  now  the  wisdom  of  that  saying 
was  paying  off. 

Some  had  only  fireplaces  for  heat 
and  for  preparing  meals.  A  few  never 
dreamed  how  gluttonously  they  de¬ 
voured  the  wood  when  kept  burning 
around  the  clock.  Those  who  were 
even  more  fortunate  had  some  sort 
of  stove  which  they  were  able  to 
press  into  emergency  use.  Before 
long,  it  became  evident  that  the  old 
idea'  of  closing  off  all  of  the  house 
but  a  few  rooms  that  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  heated  was  a  good  idea  at 
that. 

Some,  who  lived  in  older  houses, 
now  thanked  their  good  fortune  be¬ 
cause  they  still  had  an  old  dug  well. 
Others  scraped  snow,  melted  it  and 
boiled  the  water.  Whatever  the 
source  of  the  water  supply,  it  still 
meant  many  trips  out  into  the  storm 
to  replenish  the  buckets.  Who  ever 
dreamed  so  much  water  was  used  in 
a  day!  There  were  buckets  all  over 
the  kitchen,  just  because  the  man 
of  the  house  wanted  to  make  as  few 
;rips  outdoors  as  possible. 

As  the  hours  lengthened  into  days, 
it  became  apparent  that  there  would 
:>e  a  real  question  about  church 
services.  To  preach  or  not  to  preach. 
That  was  a  question;  and  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  prepare  a  sermon  con¬ 
sistently  when  there  is  so  much 
doubt.  If  the  power  should  go  on  be- 
ore  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
it  would  still  be  possible  to  hold  ser¬ 
vices.  Reluctantly,  however  the  Par¬ 
son.  had  to  walk  down  to  the  church 
at  nine-thirty  to  post  a  sign  cancel¬ 
ling  services.  After  he  did  that,  he 
walked  over  to  visit  a  few  moments 
with  Harry  Johnson;  and,  coming 
back  past  the  church,  he  saw  another 
sign  posted  by  Elder  Allen,  “Because 
of  Power  Failure,  No  Services.” 
Strange  how  that  wording  struck  the 
Parson’s  mind.  “Power  Failure.”  “Ye 
shall  receive  power.”  Put  those  two 
together  and  there  is  a  sermon  far 
more  appropriate  for  the  following 
Sunday  than  would  be  this  Sunday’s 
sermon  warmed  over. 

Looking  back,  it  scarcely  seems 
to  have  happened  at  all.  But,  they 
who  are  wise  will  not  be  too  sure 
that  it  could  not  happen  again,  and, 
like  the  “wise  virgins”  of  Scripture, 
they  will  keep  oil  in  the  lamps. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stuns  down  draft  and  crcosot#  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
Ovith  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

W|G»  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  _  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


-  PHOTO  STAMPS  - 

M,  PHOTO  OR  NEGATIVE,  COPIED  ON  100 
STAMP  SIZE  PICTURES— ONLY  $2.00— A  D  D  R  ESS 
JAY  WILCOX,  “G.C.P.O.B.  1403,”  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  BULLETIN 


MONEYSAVING  TIPS 

on  carburetor  adjustment 


You’ve  long  known  that  it’s  wasteful 
to  have  a  too-rich  mixture  (indicated  by 
sluggish  engine  performance  and  black 
smoke  from  the  exhaust).  But  did  you 
also  know  that  a  too-lean  mixture  is  waste¬ 
ful,  too? 

A  mixture  that  is  too  lean  (indicated  by 
loss  of  power  and  spitting  back  through 
the  carburetor,  especially  when  the  engine 
is  accelerated)  may  actually  increase  fuel 
consumption.  Why?  Because  you  need  to 
open  the  throttle  farther  to  get  required 
power. 

New  tune-up  idea:  To  keep  the  carburetor  and  fuel  system  in  top 
shape,  add  Gulf  SDL  (Solvent,  Dryer,  Lubricant)  to  your  gasoline. 


Try  this!  Just  give  ’em  a  few  squirts  of 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil,  the  oil  that  pene¬ 
trates  and  lubricates  fast!  Retards  fur¬ 
ther  rusting.  Mighty  handy,  too,  for 
freeing-up  locks,  killing  squeaks  in 
hinges  and  auto  springs  .  .  .  scores  of 
other  uses. 


FREE!  Be  sure  you  get 
your  copy  of  the  76- 
page  Gulf  Farm  T rac- 
tor  Guide.  It's  a  trac¬ 
tor-owner’s  “bible.” 

Just  send  a  post-card 
request  to  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  1509, 
Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Order  now 


FOR  SPRING  PLOWING! 


NEW!  For  Amewca’s 

neatest  housewives! 

Gulfmist,  the  new  aerosol  deodorizer 
really  works  wonders  in  taking  care  of 
unwanted  household  odors!  See  how 
instantly  effective  it  is — in  kitchen, 
bathroom,  all  around  the  house! 


RUSTY 

BOLTS? 


Get  the  tires  with  the  special  high- 
cleated  tread:  GulfRear  Tractor  Tires. 
They  take  bigger  and  deeper  bites— 
even  bite  through  sod — to  give  you 
smooth,  steady  traction  .  .  .  full  power 
at  the  drawbar.  And  Gulf’s  open-center 
design  means  better  cleaning — they 
stay  packed  with  traction,  not  with  mud. 
Order  now,  from  your  Gulf  representa¬ 
tive  for  early  delivery. 


Thrifty  Farmers 
Go  Gulf 


1 .  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — saves  you  the 
expense  and  bother  of  handling  from  five  to  seven 
different  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

3.  Gulfpride  H.  D.,  the  high  detergency  motor  oil. 
Protects  against  sludge  deposits,  corrosion  and  rust. 
Reduces  oil  consumption  over  the  life  of  the  engine. 
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.“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  Houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toe* 
So  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
ttesponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
effices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court*. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  Nbw- 
Ycrkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  62nd  Horticulture  Issue 

AGAIN  we  are  pleased  to  present  our 
Annual  Horticulture  Issue,  the  62nd 
issue  since  the  introduction  of  this  feature  in 
1892.  Within  these  pages,  readers  will  find 
full  discussion  of  important  and  timely  topics 
affecting  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  here  in 
the  Northeast,  a  true  reflection  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  industry  in  this  year  of  1953.  It  is 
always  interesting  and  helpful  to  sit  back  for 
a  moment  and  see  in  broad  perspective  what 
the  changes  are  from  year  to  year  and  use  this 
perspective  in  judging  the  years  to  come. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  general  broadening 
of  the  horticultural  field  from  a  time  when 
fruit,  especially  apples  and  tree  fruits,  domin¬ 
ated.  Little  by  little  the  vegetable  industry 
has  moved  ahead,  and  the  small  fruits,  grapes 
and  flowers  ask  a  place.  A  decade  ago,  insect 
and  disease  problems  were  limiting  factors. 
Today,  they  are  under  good  commercial  con¬ 
trol.  Stepping  up  to  take  lead  positions  now 
are  demand  for  efficiency  of  production,  low¬ 
ered  costs,  mechanization,  and  marketing  and 
labor  problems. 

Further,  in  keeping  with  the  move  of 
America  from  provincialism  to  world  leader¬ 
ship,  horticulture  raises  its  sights  and  takes  a 
look  at  the  world  scene,  as  reflected  in  the 
feature  article  on  page  154.  No  longer  can  we 
be  content  to  think  of  ourselves  as  isolated 
individuals.  New  fruits  and  vegetables  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  on  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
kets.  New  sections  send  their  produce  to  add 
to  the  problem.  The  economic  pattern  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods  have  now 
reached  global  proportions.  It  may  be  a  little 
breath-taking  to  think  about,  but  it  is  here 
and  we  must  face  it. 

Happily  there  is  youth,  and  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  were  never  finer, 
never  more  able.  Happily,  too,  many  have 
stayed  with  the  horticultural  industry  and 
have  stepped  up  to  take  the  places  of  leader¬ 
ship  formerly  held  by  their  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers.  One  need  only  look  at  the  roster 
#f  leadership  of  a  generation  ago  and  of  to¬ 
day  to  see  that-, this  is  so. 

Thus  time  moves  along  —  yea,  marches  on 
apace  —  with  its  ever  shifting  panorama  of 
events  and  individuals  and  problems  to  solve 
and  to  be  solved.  In  this  62nd  Horticulture 
Issue  we  have,  we  think,  assembled  some 
thought-provoking  articles  and  comments  by 
growers  and  recognized  authorities.  Here  one 
will  find  pertinent,  up-to-date  information  on 
spray  programs,  fruit  culture  and  thinning, 
varieties,  marketing  and  promotion.  In  these 
same  pages  will  also  be  found  numerous 
advertisements  of  many  reputable  business 
concerns,  dealing  in  nursery  stock,  seeds  and 
various  lines  of  farm  equipment.  Many  of 
these  business  concerns  have  been  serving 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  half- 
century  or  more.  Others  that  have  been  in 
business  for  a  shorter  period  have  already 
earned  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  fair 
dealing.  Our  subscribers  may  patronize  any 
of  these  business  concerns  with  complete  con¬ 


fidence  that  they  will  receive  fair  treatment. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  this  1953  Horti¬ 
culture  Issue  to  you,  our  friends  and  readers. 
We  hope  you  will  like  it  and  that  it  will  prove 
of  real  value  to  you. 


Queer  Piece  of  Business 

THE  new  cooperative  payment  scheme  is  a 
queer  piece  of  business.  In  the  first  place, 
no  one  is  quite  sure  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
sire.  Second,  no  official  statement  has  been 
released  as  to  the  reason  for  this  new  propo¬ 
sal,  although  it  is  presumed  to  anticipate  the 
invalidation  of  the  present  type  of  coopera¬ 
tive  payments  in  the  pending  lawsuit,  known 
as  the  Grant  case.  And  third,  it  is  difficult  to 
figure  out  which  groups  are  for  which  propo¬ 
sals,  and  why. 

A  committee  of  college  professors,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Washington,  has  been  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  cooperative  payments  and 
its  preliminary  report  and  recommendations 
were  discussed  at  great  length  during  the  re¬ 
cent  hearing  in  Syracuse.  Why  any  individual 
cooperative  that  wants  cooperative  payments 
—  except  the  Dairymen’s  League  —  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  Committee’s  proposal,  is  hard 
to  understand  because  everyone,  except  the 
League,  would  be  worse  off  if  the  proposals 
were  adopted. 

At  present,  an  operating  cooperative  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  pool  four  cents  on  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  handled  in  the  co¬ 
operative’s  country  plant.  Under  the  new 
proposal,  no  cooperative  with  less  than  4,000 
members  would  receive  anything;  and  if  a 
cooperative  belonged  to  a  federation  (an  or¬ 
ganization  of  cooperatives),  it  would  be  as¬ 
sessed  either  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  federation. 

Obvious  though  this  fact  may  be,  it  was 
emphasized  by  only  one  witness  at  the  milk 
hearing  who  represented  five  independent  co¬ 
operatives.  The  attorneys  representing  some 
80  other  cooperatives  seemed  much  more 
interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  payments  would 
be  made  to  federations  instead  of  coopera¬ 
tives,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  either 
that  a  cooperative  would  be  worse  off  financi¬ 
ally  under  the  new  plan,  or  that  there  was  no 
compulsion  on  any  co-op.  to  join  a  federation. 

The  League  would  fare  better  than,  2nd  on 
a  plane  apart  from,  every  other  cooperative. 
Under  the  committee’s  proposals,  the  League 
could  qualify  for  a  payment  of  five  cents  per 
cwt.,  one  cent  more  than  it  now  receives. 

We  have  said  before,  and  we  say  it  once 
again:  dairy  cooperatives  should  not  be  paid 
by  all  producers,  members  and  non-members, 
for  doing  what  they  are  under  a  duty  to  do 
anyway  for  their  own  members.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  nothing  but  doles  and  handouts  and 
no  cooperative  worthy  of  the  name  should 
have  to  rely  on  them,  or  want  them. 

The  new  plan  only  carries  more  coal  to 
Newcastle.  It  is  divisive,  setting  large  against 
small,  and  further  extends  the  vicious  princi¬ 
ple  of  receiving  something  for  nothing,  a 
practice  which,  according  to  the  committee  it¬ 
self,  has  tended  to  weaken  cooperatives,  rather 
than  strengthen  and  extend  them. 

The  intent  of  the  law  would  be  much  better 
effectuated  if  cooperative  payments  —  exist¬ 
ing  now  nowhere  except  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  —  were  dropped  from  the  Federal 
Order. 


League  Producer  Approves 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  “Why  Cooperative 
Payments?”  in  the  February  7  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  have  been  a  League  member  for 
three  years.  When  I  joined  the  League,  I  was  told 
that  it  operated  at  a  very  high  level.  Since  then 
I  have  had  reasons  to  believe  differently. 

I  get  into  a  hot  argument  every  time  I  go  to 
a  meeting  and  all  I  get  are  lies  and  double-talk 
from  the  big  shots.  I  would  like  to  go  to  just 
one  meeting  armed  with  some  facts  and  figures 
and  really  put  some  pressure  on  them. 

New  York  c.  b. 

There  are  plenty  of  facts  and  figures  avail¬ 
able  to  prove  this  point,  but  why  waste  your 
valuable  time? 

Just  ask  the  League  “big  shots”  in  your 
area  whether  they  believe  that  it  is  the  basic 
function  of  any  marketing  cooperative  to  ob¬ 


tain,  through  the  collective  bargaining  pro¬ 
cess,  a  better  price  for  members’  products  than 
if  the  members  marketed  the  same  products 
individually.  If  they  say  “yes”  (and  what 
else  can  they  say?),  then  inquire  how  it  is 
that  League  members  have,  year  for  year 
since  1921,  received  lower  prices  than  any 
dairymen  approved  for  fluid  markets.  If  their 
reply  is  that  the  low  price  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  League  handles  so  much  “surplus” 
milk,  ask  them  further  (1)  how  long  is  it 
going  to  take  the  League  to  get  over  this  sur¬ 
plus  hurdle  (they’ve  been  trying  for  32 
years);  and  (2)  why  is  it  that  other  dealers 
in  surplus  milk  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
good  profits  on  their  operations? 

The  League  could  be  a  fine  organization  if 
its  management  were  more  efficient,  made 
more  responsible  to  the  membership,  and  got 
out  of  politics. 


Farm  Beautification 

*<T"'HAT  word,  ‘beautification’”  Thaddeus 
*  Q.  Buskin  said  the  other  evening  at 
Grange  meeting,  “is  the  wrong  word.  I’ve  been 
checking  up  on  my  neighbors  recently  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  soon  as  I  clean  up  a 
few  things  around  my  own  property,  I’ll  give 
a  talk  on  the  subject. 

“First  off,  we  shouldn’t  let  machinery  stay 
out  of  doors.  No  use  making  the  steel  and 
implement  manufacturers  any  more  business 
by  our  stupidity.  Second,  we  ought  to  clean 
up  our  front  yards  and  backyards.  A  mulch 
pile  is  convenient  but  it  should  be  out  of  sight. 
Third,  most  of  us  could  use  a  few  more  native 
shrubs  and  trees  around  our  farmsteads. 
Certain  summer  folks  make  little  doodaddish 
flower  beds  all  over  the  lawn.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  I  don’t  quite  cotton  to.  This  cute  and 
quaint  business  can  be  overdone.  Give  me  a 
clean  lawn  and  keep  the  flowers  to  the  side 
with  the  vegetable  garden.  It’s  nice  to  have 
a  rambling  red  rose  on  a  trellis  beside  the 
woodshed  door,  but  more  than  that,  no,  I'm 
against  it.” 

Best  Antibiotics  for  Hogs 

A  TABULATION  of  results  of  worldwide 
scientific  experiments  shows  that  terra- 
mycin  and  aureomycin  are  the  most  effective 
of  the  antibiotics  in  stimulating  growth  in 
pigs,  according  to  a  recent  report  to  the 
National  Vitamin  Foundation. 

The  data  presented  was  gathered  from  a 
study  of  a  large  number  of  tests  conducted 
over  the  last  three  years  in  this  country  and 
abroad  covering  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  swine 
rations.  The  report,  giving  daily  gains  as 
compared  with  those  of  control  animals  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  rations  without  any  anti¬ 
biotic  supplement,  establishes  that  terramycin 
and  aureomycin  are  more  suitable  for  swine 
feeding  than  the  other  antibiotics.  Terra¬ 
mycin  had  an  average  growth  response  of 
17.6  per  cent  above  the  controls  and  aureo¬ 
mycin  had  15.1  per  cent.  Penicillin,  in  third 
place,  stimulated  growth  gains  averaging  fd.4 
per  cent  bacitracin,  fourth,  gave  9.5  per  cent; 
and  streptomycin,  fifth,  nine  per  cent. 


Brevities 

“The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and 
shall  trust  in  him,  and  all  the  upright  in  heart 
shall  glory.”  —  Psa.  64: 10. 

It  gives  great  satisfaction,  peace  of  mind,  and 
is  also  good  business  to  pay  bills  promptly,  be 
friendly  with  neighbors,  forgive  your  enemies, 
and  help  the  worthy  needy. 

National  winter  wheat  production  for  1953  is 
estimated  at  only  611,000,000  bushels,  which  is  42 
per  cent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  1952.  This 
will  be  the  smallest  wheat  crop  since  1943. 

Swine  production  is  increasing  in  popularity 
in  New  York  State.  Cornell  bulletin  No.  727,  re¬ 
cently  revised,  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  raising  hogs.  It  is  free  to  residents 
of  the  State,  on  request  to  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  continues  this 
year  its  program  of  “Better  Gardens  For  Better 
Living.”  This  project  again  stresses  the  growing 
of  more  and  better  garden  crops,  as  well  as  the 
canning  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  from 
the  home  garden. 
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"My  Farmall  Super Team 

is  the  best  combination  I've  ever  found 

for  getting  corn  planted  on  time" 


says  E.  A.  Kempe,  Lewis  County,  Missouri 


ANOTHER 
WCCE5SFUE 
L  SARMAU  FARMER 

report 


"My  Farmall  Super  M  and  Farmall  Super  C  make  a 
great  team  for  getting  crops  in  the  ground  in  a  hurry,” 
says  Mr.  Kempe.  "After  school  is  out  in  the  spring, 
my  son  Earl  gets  on  the  'big  one,’  pulling  a  10-foot  tandem  disk  harrow, 
while  I  plant  with  the  Super  C.  Because  of  the  speed  and  pull-power  of 
our  Farmalls,  we  get  along  without  hired  help  even  in  busy  seasons.” 

Mr.  Kempe  farms  542  acres.  Three  hundred  acres  are  in  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats.  The  oats  are  seeded  to  sweet  clover  for  plowing  under.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  the  farm  is  in  hay  and  permanent  pasture.  Regular  liming. 


S 

fertilizing  and  reseeding  with  a  timothy-lespedeza-bluegrass  and  red 
clover  mixture  keep  high  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  grassland  for  his 
herd  of  beef  cattle. 

"My  first  Farmall,  an  F-20,  kept  us  from  losing  a  corn  crop  in  1935 
when  hot,  sultry  weather  kept  teams  out  of  the  field  that  year,”  Mr. 
Kempe  recalled.  "I’ve  used  Farmall  power  exclusively  ever  since.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  old  F-20  and  my  new  Super  M  when  it 
comes  to  power  and  ease  of  handling,  but  both  have  that  Farmall 
dependability  which  helps  a  farmer  get  his  work  done  on  time.” 


"Earl  and  I  put  in  1  00  acres  of  corn  in  4  days,"  says  Mr.  Kempe.  "Our  other  makes  of  tractors  and  in  my  experience,  there’s  no  tractor  to  compare 

Super  M  has  plenty  of  power  to  pull  the  10-foot  tandem  disk  at  5  mph.  in  with  the  Super  C  for  planting  and  cultivating.  You  can’t  help  but  do  better 

third  gear.  I  follow  with  the  Super  C  and  planter,  also  in  third  gear.  I  watched  work  with  its  hydraulic  Touch-Control  and  front-mounted  equipment.” 


"Work  is  easier  and  faster  with  hydraulic  Re¬ 
mote-Control,"  Earl  Kempe  points  out.  "See  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  short  turn  when  the  disk  gangs 
are  straightened.  It  sure  beats  changing  disk  angle 
with  a  crank  every  time  you  come  to  a  soft  spot. 
Now,  I  set  the  angle  just  where  I  want  it  without 
even  slowing  down  the  Super  M.” 


"My  Super  C  is  so  easy  to  steer  —  takes  only 
one  hand,"  demonstrates  Mr.  Kempe  as  he  puts 
in  wheat  with  his  McCormick  12  x  7  fertilizer 
grain  drill.  "Super  C  disc  brakes  save  leg  muscles, 
make  turning  at  row  ends  less  tiring.  It’s  really 
easy  on  fuel  and  a  money-saver  too  because  on  so 
many  jobs  it’s  cheaper  to  use  a  Super  C !  ” 


"I'm  satisfied  we  get  the  best  service  from  our 
IH  dealer,"  Mr.  Kempe  commented  as  his  IH 
serviceman  stopped  in  to  check  over  the  two-row 
planter  on  the  Super  C.  "That’s  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  of  owning  McCormick 
equipment.  Our  work  is  never  delayed  when  we 
need  service  or  repairs.” 


It  will  pay  you  to  look  over  the  complete  line  of 
McCormick  Farmalls  before  spring  work  starts. 

See  how  you  can  team  the  more  powerful  Farmall  Super 
M  with  a  Farmall  Super  C  to  save  both  time  and  money. 


See  how  you  too  can  farm  more  successfully  for  years  to 
come.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  show  you  how  Farmall  trac¬ 
tors  with  matching  McCormick  equipment  can  help  you  do 
more  work  every  day.  Prove  Farmall  superiority  to  yourself! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor 
Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  —  General  Office,  Chicago*  1,  Illinois 
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Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 


TO 

& 


yOOR 
'maHG 


'‘Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super- 
tightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU$ 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers. 

JSatis  faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  EASY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices.  .O 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  420  Joliet  III. 


1882 


1931 


BALANCE  YOUR  BUDGET 


Make  clothes 
for  all  -Hie  family  ! 

SAVE  BY  SEWING 

lo^ly  RAYON 


A  real  BARGAIN !  |  Full  ten  yards 
quality  RAYON  REMNANTS.  Lat¬ 
est  colors,  weaves.  Matched  pieces,  '/j 
to  3  yards  full  width.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Pay  only  52.98,  plus  C.O.D. 
postage.  Matching  10"  Zipper  included 
jgift.  Order  Now!  Write  Dept.  T-28 

UNITED  FABRIX,  285  Straight  St, 
PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Once  all  I  knew  about  geese  was 
the  two  old  sayings:  “The  goose 
hangs  high”  and  “Silly  as  a  goose.” 
During  the  war  we  started  raising 
geese  for  table  meat.  Now,  it  is  “the 
goose  hangs  high  in  favor”  and  “gay 
as  a  goose.”  That’s  how  we  feel  about 
this  long-necked,  web-footed  water- 
fowl.  In  fact,  when  you  come  to  our 
house  you  are  likely  to  start  your 
day  off  with  poached  goose  egg,  dine 
on  roast  goose  with  sauerkraut,  and 
sleep  under  a  blanket'  made  of  goose 
feathers. 

For  entertainment  you  may  amuse 
yourself  with  the  geese  during  their 
early  morning  swim,  or  follow  them 
on  a  greens  picking  stroll.  Their 
gaiety  may  find  expression  in  a  water 
battle  or  a  sort  of  Wright  brothers’ 
attempt  at  flight.  Before  you  know  it, 
you’ll  be  feeling  pretty  gay  yourself. 
That’s  the  time  to  be  on  your  guard. 
If  you  don’t  watch  out  you’ll  want 
some  geese,  too,  and  you’ll  be  paying 
us  $8.00  a  pair  for  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings! 


Keeping  Gay  with  Our  Geese 

Geese  appreciate  your  company 
from  time  to  time,  and  may  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  join  you  any  afternoon  on 
the  lawn  to  sip  lemonade  from  your 
glass.  Our  first  five  became  very  fond 
of  lemonade,  iced  tea  and  grape  juice 
before  we  decided  it  would  be  much 
better  to  restrict  them  to  their  own 
social  pasture  and  teach  them  to  be 
content  with  water. 

Geese  also  love  dogs  and  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoy  a  noon  siesta  in  a  dog  house. 
The  only  thing  to  watch  out  for  is 
that  they  may  become  inquisitive 
about  your  dog’s  eyes  and  nibble  at 
them.  Did  you  ever  see  a  goose  nib¬ 
ble?  Some  dogs  take  a  dim  view  of  it. 
So  maybe  it  is  better  for  geese  to  stay 
in  their  own  homes. 

Geese  act  as  your  alarm  clock  in 
the  morning.  They  may  also  desire 
to  pull  the  screen  wire  off  your  door, 
cooing  all  the  time  about  the  big 
favor  they  are  doing  you.  If  you 
don’t  want  your  screen  wire  re¬ 
moved,  feed  them  something  else. 
Geese  dont’  really  need  wire  in  their 

/ 


Encouragement 


In  the  open  mind  of  childhood,  plant  the  sayings  grave  and  gay 
Which  the  children  will  remember  in  life’s  less  romantic  day; 

Such  old  proverbs,  all  unbidden,  can  illuminate  the  way 
In  the  years  that  still  are  coming  to  the  small  folk  of  today. 

Massachusetts  _  Mary  B.  Smith 


Mr.  G.  lost  his  life  heroically  one 
cold  wintry  morning  defending  his 
helpmeet  from  a  coyote.  Mrs.  G’s 
grief  was  touching.  She  stood  on  one 
foot,  on  the  spot  where  he  died  so 
valiantly,  for  more  than  a  week,  honk¬ 
ing  plaintively.  It  took  us  that  long 
to  locate  another  mate  for  her.  We 
did  find  one,  40  miles  from  home. 
The  snowplow  opened  up  the  road  to 
the  farm  house  for  us  when  we  went 
after  him.  He  cost  $15,  but,  after  all, 
his  pedigree  justified  it.  Our  Mother 
Goose  soon  was  gay  again. 

Today,  the  new  gander  is  the 
father  of  all  our  goslings. 

Though  the  happy  couple  does  not 
miss  the  youngsters  when  you  cook 
them,  you  do.  Maybe  you  could  sell 
them  if  you  can’t  bring  yourself  to 
eating  what  you  raise. 

Nell  W.  Evans 


Outdoor  Notes 

The  warm  days  tempted  a  new 
farm  family  to  begin  making  maple 
sugar.  The  first  buckets  were  set 
about  February  1st  and  smoke  and 
steam  have  risen  from  the  sugar  house 
many  days  since  then.  The  quality 
made  this  season  should  be  superla¬ 
tive.  One  lady  put  out  a  few  buck¬ 
ets  and  made  a  bit  of  syrup  in  J&n' 
uary.  We  began  later  with  three  or 
four  buckets. 

There  are  a  few  woodpeckers  wofk- 
ing  in  the  old  trees  and,  although  u 
has  been  a  very  mild  winter,  there 
are  not  many  other  birds. 

Beavers  are  increasing  in  our  coun¬ 
ty  and  this  is  open  season.  So  fab 
we  have  heard  of  none  being  caught. 
They  are  wise  little  animals  and  not 
easily  fooled.  l.  a.  w. 


Dept.  RN-19  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


diets,  if  you  furnish  them  with  enough 
gravel.  ’ 

If  you  keep  your  geese  for  breed¬ 
ing,  they’ll  teach  you  much  about 
living.  After  our  first  baby  geese 
had  gone  to  our  reward,  the  remain¬ 
ing  pair  was  a  perfect  example  of 
the  ideal  marriage.  They  made  a 
home,  raised  a  family,  cheerfully 
sharing  all  responsibilities  till  death 
did  them  part. 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


WOMEN  .  PART  TIME 

Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
1‘arty  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing.!  No  previ- 
•us  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  CO. 

BEPT.  R-3,  263  MAIN  ST.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
State  personal  details  and  telephone  number. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  en¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  sll  for  25e  coin. 

WlAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


VOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
IV.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MF6.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
(RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON.  H.  J. 


A  PLEASAH7  WAV  70... 


SELL  WOMEN'S  WEAR 

Dress  Fabrics  —  Dresses — Hosiery 
—Lingerie  in  Last  Minute  Styles 
&  Distinctive  Patterns.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Values.  Good  Profits — Write 
Now.  MITCHELL  &  CHURCH 
Co.,  Dept.  92,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Easter  Bunny  with  a  Big  Bow 


Tie — Leaflet  Ready 


Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dariing 
Easter  Bunny?  I’d  say:  not  since  the 
last  Easter  Bunny  which  we  offered 
you  in  free  leaflet  form  a  few  years 
ago!  But  dress  this  one  up  with  a 
big  bow  tie  under  his  chin.  Again 
we  have  leaflets  of  directions  for  you 
to  make  this  cuddle  toy  for  the  small 
folk  to  enjoy. 

If  you  would  like  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  at  no  cost  to  yourself,  just 
send  a  post  card  addressed  to  Easter 
Bunny,  the  Second,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Then,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  card,  write  or  print  your 
full  name  and  address.  We  will  mail 
the  leaflet  to  you  as  fast  as  we  can, 
First  come,  first  served. 

Persis  Smith 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 
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It  Looks  Like  a  Cake — But  Just 


Spring  Sees  You  Coming  in  Pretty  Things! 

2283  —  Young-Timer’s  Butterfly  Easter  Dress.  Cut  in  one  piece  for 
easy  sewing;  sides  unbotton  for  easy  ironing,  too!  Destined  to  become  that 
little  girl’s  favorite  in  wide  variety  of  fabrics.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  IV2 
yds.  35-in.  or  39-in.  fabric.  25  cents. 

2704  —  Spring  Sees  You  Coming  —  and  Summer  will  have  hei^eyes  on 
you,  too  in  this  scallop  detailed  two-piecer.  Your  choice  of  short  or  three- 
quarter  cuffed  sleeves.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48!  For  size  18:  41/2  yds.  39-  in. 
25  cents. 

542  —  Snowy  White  Circular  Cape  —  A  Dream  to  Look  at.  Easy  as  pie 
to  do,  on  large  hook,  with  simple  single  crochet  stitch  —  42  in.  in  diameter 
including  stunning  gold  metallic  and  white  wool  6-inch  border  done  in 
knot  stitch.  Only  four  skeins  of  3-ply  wool  make  it!  Complete  instructions. 
20  cents. 

551  —  Multicolor:  Full  Blown  Roses  in  French  Basket.  Beautiful  rose- 
pink  and  moss  green.  You  need  only  iron  fast  color  designs  onto  materials; 
no  embroidery.  Wicker  basket  6x6 V2  in.  for  each  of  the  two  motifs,  four 
single  roses  are  2xk  by  3V2-in.  Use  on  ends  of  a  buffet  runner,  on  corners 
of  a  bridge  or  tea  cloth,  on  big  pockets  of  “cobbler”  hostess  aprons,  on  hand¬ 
some  guest  towels  of  pale  pink  or  pale  green.  Transfer  and  laundering  in¬ 
structions  included.  20  cents. 

2752  —  Crisp,  Comfy  and  Cheerful  Frock.  The  perfect  easy-to-make 
go-to-market  or  home  dress  in  print  or  plain.  Fresh  looking  all  the  day,  as 
feminine  as  fashion  itself!  Sizes  10-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  25 
cents.  • 

Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  only  for  N.  Y.  City  residents:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Read  and  See 

Cooks  can  have  their  joke  on  April 
Fool’s  Day  with  a  cake  that  is  not 
a  cake.  The  joke  is  only  a  matter  of 
make-believe  with  gelatine  and 
chocolate  molded  into  cake  form, 
and  “frosted.”  Its  flavor  and  texture, 
however,  are  a  credit  to  the  most 
serious  cook!  Made  with  convenient 
little  morsels  of  semi-sweet  choco¬ 
late,  the  flavor  is  rich  and  delicious 
and  the  texture  delightfully  light. 

When  April  fooling  is  all  over, 
this  recipe  will  make  delicious  des¬ 
serts  chilled  in  custard  cups,  in  a 
ring  mold,  or  piled  in  sherbet  glasses. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 
Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 


PRICES 
POSTPAID! 

Drill  only  $4.7* 
with  marker  $5.15 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $3.05 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.50 


alongside  the  row. 


Write  for  free  circular  R 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


NO.  CHATHAM 
NEW  YORK 


Chocolate  April  Fool’s  Cake 

Use  1  envelope  unflavored  gelatine; 
iy2  cups  milk;  1  package  semi -sweet 
chocolate;  xk  teaspoon  salt;  %  cup 
sugar;  3  eggs,  separated;  1  ®teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Soften  gelatine  in  milk  ih  top 
part  of  double  boiler.  Add  %  of  the 
package  of  semi-sweet  chocolate 
morsels,  salt  'and  2  tablespoons  of 
the  sugar.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stir¬ 
ring  frequently  until  chocolate  is 
melted  and  gelatine  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Beat  with  rotary  beater 
until  smooth.  Beat  egg  yolks  slight¬ 
ly;  add  hot  mixture,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  and  return  to  double  boiler. 
Cook  and  stir  3  minutes  longer.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat;  chill  until  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  unbeaten  egg  white.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  stiff;  add  remaining 
sugar  and  continue  beating  until  very 
stiff;  add  vanilla.  Fold  in  chocolate 
mixture.  Turn  into  a  5  cup  loaf  pan; 
chill  until  firm;  then  unmold. 

If  desired,  “frost”  top  and  sides 
with  whipped  cream;  garnish  with 
remaining  semi-sweet  chocolate  mor¬ 
sels  and  pecans,  or  other  nuts.  Yield: 
6  to  8  servings. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  sun  is  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  the  clouds  and  the  wind  is 


3^/,/,  PLANTING  STOCK 

FREE  CATALOG 


Color-illustrated.  Gives  au¬ 
thentic  descriptions  of  de¬ 
licious  Fruits — Apples,  Dwarf  and 
Semi-Dwarf;  Dwarf  Pears;  Summer  and 
E\erbearing  Raspberries;  Hybrid  Bluebe-r- 
ries.  Brilliant  Hybrid  Tea  and  Floribunda 
Roses,  Flowering  Crabapples,  White  Birch 
Clumps  and  other  Shade  Trees.  Gorgeous 
Lilac  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs  &  Vine? 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  1955 
x  CATALOG. 

' yf*  \  If  possible  visit  our  Garden 

*>.  -  i  Center  this  Spring.  On 

U.  S.  Route  5. 


'  1 8 —  q 

GIANT  CAMELLIA-T1 

,  MB*  TUBEROUS-ROOTED 

Begonias 

r  pe 

mer-flowering  giants  in  shady 
northside  nooks  and  free- 
sheltered  places  where  other 
flowers  will  not  grow!  Exqui¬ 
site  rose-like  blossoms  make 
extra  long-lasting  cut  flowers. 
Brilliant  house  plants!  Easily 

frown!  Complete  instructions! 
alisf action  or  refund  guaranteed !\  I 


W, 


f>  for 

1.00 


Prices  Postpaid  Address  Dept. 


Our  fP  ^Or 

^J;Co'or 


VAN  B0URG0NDIEN  BROS.  Inc. 

BABYLON,  NEW  YORK 


whisking  a  light  coating  of  snow  from 
the  trees  into  the  air.  This  is  one 
of  those  days,  when  woodsmen  liter¬ 
ally  get  it  in  the  neck. 

These  are  rugged  folk,  these  woods¬ 
men,  yet  any  one  of  them  will  share 
his  lunch  with  a  wild  creature.  It 
must  be  a  thrill  to  sit  on  a  log  and 
have  a  chickadee  alight  on  your 
knee  or  shoulder  to  get  a  crumb  for 
its  noon-day  lunch.  Maynard  says 
they  see  no  birds  around  until  the 
power  saws  are  shut  off  and  they 
sit  down  to  eat.  Then  six  or  seven 
of  these  hardy  winter  fliers  come  for 
their  share  of  food. 

Have  you  tested  the  seeds  that  you 
saved?  We  have,  and  have  ordered 
seeds.  Zucchini  squash  is  on  the  list, 
something  we  haven’t  tried  before. 
There  is  also  pepper  grass  sent  by 
a  Rural  New-Yorker  reader  who 
thinks  it  is  the  same  that  I  remem¬ 
ber.  The  recipes  that  were  clipped 
during  the  busy  summer  months  are 
being  tested.  We  like  parsnip  stew, 
no  onions  please,  just  the  delicious, 
delicate  parsnip  flavor. 

A  pot  of  sweet  marjoram  was  giv¬ 
en  me  last  Fall  and  that  has  grown 
very  well  in  a  cool  upstairs  room. 
We  v/omen  have  always  indulged  our 
winter  hobbies,  among  them  various 
kinds  ot  needlework.  Our  town  is 
fortunate  in  having  also  some  older 
craftsmen  who  take  pride  in  their 
work  and  make  wonderful  pieces  of 
furniture,  desks,  bureaus,  tables  and 
restore  and  rebuild  antiques.  An¬ 
other  here  is  the  basket  maker  who 
can  take  an  ash  log',  pound  the  long 
fibers  or  splints  free,  and  weave  them 
into  a  variety  of  containers,  using 
wide  or  narrow  splints  as  desired. 

As  always,  we  rejoiced  in  Febru¬ 
ary’s  lengthening  days  when  the  first 
shaft  of  sunlight  reached  College  Hill 
before  7  A.  M.;  struck  the  new  house 
at  about  7:30,  and  covered  our  yard 
with  sunlight  before  8:00.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me  as  a  child  to  see  farm¬ 
ers  look  at  the  sun  and  the  shadows, 
and  remark  that  it  must  be  about 
such  a  time  of  day.  And  they  were 
usually  closely  correct.  Not  many 
then  carried  watches  about  their 
work,  but  depended  upon  taking 
their  own  sights. 


Send  For* 

FREE  Catalog 


Thousands  of  smartly 
dressed  women,  man  and 
children  ail  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  wearing  our  low- 
priced,  last-minute  fash¬ 
ions.  Send  today  for  your 
Free  Catalog  and  see  why  l 
It  also  oilers  many  house¬ 
hold  bargains. 

No  obligation  to  buy. 


DEPT.  308 

Waiter  Field  Co, Chicago  6, ill 


LOVELY  BIRTHSTONE  RING 


Guaranteed 
to  please 
YOU! 


A  neat  design,  attractive 
looking,  made  in  1/49  1 4k 
rolled  GOLD  plate  with 
simulated  Births  tone  set — 
Your  Size  and  Month 
for  selling  $1.00  worth  of 
Rosebud  Products.  Order 
4  boxes  Rosebud  Salva  to 
sell  at  25^  a  box  or  2  battles 
Rosebud  Perfume  to  sell 
at  500  a  bottle.  "Easy  to  self.  ” 
Send  NO  Money  —  We  trust  you. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  23.  W00DSB0R0,  MARYLAND. 


TEN  MILLION  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  for 
shipment.  Will  stand  climate  anywhere:  Ferry’s  Round 
Dutch,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Oniwt 
plants.  Sweet  Spanish  and  Bermuda;  300,  $2.25;  5W, 
$3.00;  1000,  $4.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  PWJG. 

We  will  have  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Mar¬ 
ket.  Danish  Ballhead  April  15th.  Write  for  catalogue 
on  tomato,  sweet  potato,  cauliflower,  pepper,  brussel 
sprout  and  broccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

NEW  SWEETC0RN  HYBRID 

HOOSIER  GOLD.  Also  other  leading  hy¬ 
brids  for  home  or  market  grower  on  our 
descriptive  list.  Just  drop  a  card.  Our 
QUALITY  seed  pays  off  at  harvest  time, 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  _ WINDSOR,  CONN. 


MILLIONS  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready;  Fsrjv’s 
Round  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield.  Onion  plants:  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish. 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda  300,  $2.25;  5,M. 

$2.75;  1000,  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect,  $2.53. 

1000.  Write  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Price  List  on 
tomato,  cabbage,  potato,  pepper  &,  other  vegetable  plants 
for  April,  May,  June  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va.,  Phone  6153-4 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

STATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY-FIFTH  YEAR.  Swd 
for  FREE  CATALOG  telling  how  to  grow  them. 
GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.25-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing  $4-100;  Premier  &.  Temple  $2.75-100  P.P, 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake.  N.  V. 

-  CHINESE  SWEET  CHESTNUTS  - 

Blight  Resistant  Trees.  $1.25  ea.  Minimum  4  Trees. 
A.  W,  RUHL. _ LANGHORNE,  PENN  A . 

STATE  INSPECTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

FAIRLAND  and  SPARKLE  500-$9;  I000-$lo 

Chas.  F.  Andrukaitis.  Glen  wood  Rd„  Clinton,  Caewi. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  FREE 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA, 

CHESTNUT  TREES.  Blueberry  Plants.  Other  Stock. 
Prices  right.  A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


“We  think  our  fathers  fools, 

So  wise  we  grow; 

Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think 
us  so,” 

Mother  Bee 


AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN:  Own  Growwvj, 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pkt.  25c;  Lb.  75c.  prepaid. 
EDWIN  A,  SOUDER, _ TELFORD,  PENN  A, 

CALICO  PRINTS  for  Draperies  and  Slip  Cover*. 
Fast  color  $1.69  yd.  Samples  50c.  Set  prepaid,  Wo 
stamps.  FRANCES  C.  UPTON, 

DECORATING  SERVICES,  LITTLETON,  MASS. 
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Your  farm  may  be  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  yet  railroads 
make  possible  the  automobile,  the  tractor  and  the  truck  you  use 
every  day.  For  the  building  of  all  these  vehicles  depends  upon  a 
great  variety  of  raw  materials  and  finished  parts  that  only  the 
railroads  continent-wide  assembly  line  can  bring  together. 

And  railroad  tracks  run  from  your  farm,  too  —  furnishing  the 
broad  highway  that  reaches  from  your  fields  to  every  corner  of 
the  nation,  so  that  the  produce  you  raise  has  a  market  as  big  and 
broad  as  America  itself. 

In  doing  their  vital  job,  the  railroads  pay  for  building  and  main¬ 
taining  their  steel  highways  and  they  pay  state  and  local  taxes  on 
them  —  the  same  kind  of  taxes  you  pay  for  the  support  of  schools 
„  and  local  roads  and  the  general  services  of  government. 

So  you  have  a  double  interest  in  these  railroad  tracks  —  for  they 
not  only  connect  your  farm  with  all  America,  but  they  also  are  1 
your  neighbors  and  fellow  taxpayers. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


You  II  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for 
Purposes 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


fffo  AP  PEACH 

V'  PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME8  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


X*X,XOX^,X*XXXXxX*X'XvXvI*X*X'.vX*.xXV''-vX,.vrv'X,X^,X*X*X,X%*X'X*X"X*X‘X*X'XXX*X,IvXs,X’X*X*X*N*X'XXX'X*N»N*X-xXX.v*X*X,X,X*X,X'X‘X^ 

Xvxx-x..vx:xsxxv0x:x»:-x-xx-x-x-xxxwxvx-:yxvv>xx-x^vx^ 

New  England  Notes 


Winfield  Prout,  Scarboro,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  is  the  temporary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  Maine 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn.  Other 
temporary  officers  are  Fred  Witherly, 
Bangor,  Penobscot  County,  vice- 
pres.;  Robert  Paulson,  Orono,  Penob¬ 
scot  County,  secy.;  and  Embert  Ram¬ 
sey,  Winslow,  Kennebec  County, 
treas. 


ton,  Rockingham  County;  and  Dr. 
A.  F.  Yeager,  University  horticul¬ 
turist,  ex-officio. 


Elois  M.  Taylor,  Laconia,  Belknap 
County,  has  been  chosen  as  the  New 
Hampshire  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  delegate  for  1953.  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Taylor, 
Laconia,  she  is  a  veteran  of  10  years 
of  4-H  Club  work  and  is  a  junior 
at  Keene,  N.  H.,  Teachers  College. 

What  is  probably  the  largest 
broiler  test  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  poultry  industry  got 
underway  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  last  month.  Entries  now 
under  test  at  Durham  come  from 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine. 

The  Grafton  County  4-H  poultry 
judging  team  won  the  1953  New 
Hampshire  championship.  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  placed  second,  and 
Strafford  County  third.  Grafton 
County’s  winning  team  was  com¬ 
posed  of  William  Bogardus  and 
Joseph  Cocksedge,  both  of  West 
Canaan,  and  Walter  Record  of 
Lyme. 

Robert  W.  Farnum,  fruit  grower 
of  Concord,  Merrimack  County,  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Horticultural 
Society  for  its  60th  year  of  activity. 
Other  officers  elected  are  Edward 
I  Leadbeater,  Contoocook,  Merrimack 
County,  first  vice-pres.;  El  win  Hardy, 
Hollis,  Hillsboro  County,  second  vice- 
pres.;  Ralph  V.  Amsden,  Stratham, 
Rockingham  County,  treas.;  E.  J.  Ras¬ 
mussen,  extension  fruit  specialist, 
secy.,  and  secy,  for  the  fruit  section; 
and  J.  R.  Hepler,  extension  vegetable 
specialist,  secy,  for  the  vegetable 
section.  The  executive  committee  in¬ 
cludes  Donald  McLeod,  Wilton,  Hills¬ 
boro  County;  Charles  Smith,  Laconia, 
Belknap  County;  Donald  Ross,  Kings- 


Three  Massachusetts  residents  are 
among  six  Americans  honored  with 
medals  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  1952.  They  are 
Dr.  Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  director  of 
the  Genetics  Experiment  Station  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton;  Mrs. 
Bessie  R.  Buxton,  Peabody,  Essex 
County,  lecturer  and  author  on  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects;  and  Mrs.  Chester 
N.  Greenough,  Belmont,  Middlesex 
County,  who  skillfully  designed  a 
terrace  which  overlooks  a  garden 
planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  trees 
and  roses. 


Lewie  C.  Dodge,  Grand  Isle  Coun¬ 
ty,  Vermont,  won  the  Northeastern 
4-H  Poultry  Judging  Contest  at  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  last  month.  In 
the  10-team  contest,  New  Jersey 
placed  first,  Rhode  Island  second, 
New  York  third,  and  Vermont  fourth. 

Vermonters  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Elwin  LeRoy 
Ingalls,  82,  4-H  club  leader  in  Ver- 
•sreaA  o£  -*oj  juoui 

Topping  Vermont’s  400  Bushel  Po¬ 
tato  Club  in  1952  were  J.  Allen 
Dodds,  Waitsfield,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  with  696.96  bushels  of  Houmas 
per  acre;  Edward  Eurich,  also  of 
Waitsfield,  with  666.9  bushels,  also 
of  Houmas,  per  acre;  and  Fred  W. 
Peaslee  Estate,  Guildhall,  Essex 
County,  with  571.8  bushels  of  Green 
Mountains,  486.3  of  Houmas,  and 

425.1  of  Katahdins;  Carleton  J.  Bat¬ 
ten,  East  Hardwick,  Caledonia  Coun¬ 
ty,  with  564  bushels  of  Kennebecs, 

501.1  of  Katahdins,  and  487.1  of 
Green  Mountains;  and  W.  P.  Brow, 
Albany,  Orleans  County,  with  546.5 
bushels  of  Green  Mountains  per 
acre. 


When  it  comes  to  egg  production, 
hens  entered  in  the  1951  -  52  Storrs, 
Connecticut  Egg  Laying  Test  have 
plenty  to  cackle  about.  The  hens  laid 
more  eggs  than  any  other  group  of 
birds  in  the  13  standard  egg  laying 
tests  in  the  United  States. 

John  W.  Manchester 


At  the  Vermont  Farm  Show 


Vermont’s  largest  all-agriculture 
event  of  the  year,  the  annual  Farm 
Products  Show  and  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meetings,  drew  more  than 
10,000  persons  during  its  recent  four- 
day  run  in  Barre.  All  phases  of  the 
State’s  farm  industry  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  program.  Competition 
was  heavy  with  41  classes  in  the 
products  show,  and  displays  of  45 
commercial  exhibitors  in  the  exhibit 
hall. 

Vermont’s  maple  producers  held 
their  annual  meetings.  A  discussion 
of  marketing  problems  brought  forth 
the  idea  that  large  scale  and  con¬ 
tinued  advertising  is  necessary  to 
combat  inroads  made  by  blends  in 
the  syrup  business. 

Panel  discussions  brought  out  that 
poultry  flocks  in  Vermont  are  freer 
of  respiratory  diseases  than  in  any 
other  New  England  State,  and  that 
producers  of  hatchery  or  market  eggs 
can  make  money  if  their  hens  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  200  eggs  per  year  per 
hen. 

Paul  Eastman  of  the  Maine  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  told  potato 
growers  that  he  expected  the  Katah- 
din  to  continue  to  be  the  popular 
potato  with  planters  in  the  Northeast. 

Dairymen  packed  the  auditorium 
for  their  program.  Legislation  against 
unfair  competition  from  imitation 
dairy  products  was  advocated  among 
14  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation.  Dr.  V.  A.  Rice,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of 
Massachusetts  State  College,  talked 
on  breeding  problems  of  dairy  cows. 
He  suggested  that  breeders  consider 
pedigrees  within  the  generation  rath¬ 
er  than  rely  on  records  of  an  animal’s 
pedigree  countless  years  back,  when 
selecting  breeding  stock.  Lester 


Smith,  Vermont  State  Agronomist, 
told  dairymen  that  there  is  five  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  fertilizer  in  every  ton 
of  grain  they  purchase,  but  that  much 
of  this  was  being  lost  because  it  was 
allowed  to  run  off  in  the  form  of 
liquid  manure.  He  advocated  ade¬ 
quate  use  of  sawdust  bedding  to  ab¬ 
sorb  this  type  of  fertilizer. 

In  a  report  from  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  James  D.  Lee,  economist  with 
the  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  told  dairy  farmers  that  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  production  in  1953 
would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  milkshed 
producers  of  $6,000,000.  The  heavy 
production  was  attributed  by  Lee  to 
more  cows  being  milked,  more  favor¬ 
able  production  conditions,  a  favor¬ 
able  milk-feed  price  ratio  and  the 
raising  of  more  young  stock.  He  esti¬ 
mated  1953  Boston  blended  prices, 
starting  with  $4.85  in  January,  de¬ 
clining  steadily  to  a  low  in  June 
estimated  at  $3.55  per  hundredweight. 
A  bright  spot  in  the  milk  picture  was 
that  per  capita  consumption  in  Bos¬ 
ton  is  now  at  its  highest  point  since 
1945.  A  sidelight  to  the  dairy  meet¬ 
ings  was  the  vote  by  representatives 
of  12  Vermont  milk  cooperatives  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui'e 
for  a  prompt  hearing  to  re-examine 
the  level  of  Class  I  fluid  milk  prices 
to  be  established  for  the  flush  season 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  in 
the  New  England  area.  The  action 
followed  similar  petitions  made  in 
the  New  York  State  milkshed. 

Other  groups  meeting  include  the 
Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey, 
Holstein  and  Jersey  State  clubs,  Ver¬ 
mont  Beekeepers  Assn.,  Vermont 
Horticultural  Society,  Vermont  Co¬ 
op  Council,  Vermont  Dairy  Testers 
Assn,  and  the  Vermont  Dairy  Goat 
Club.  w.  E.  H. 

Vermont 
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Your  crop  is  off  to  a  perfect  start 


with  an  OLIVER 


SUPERIOR  DRILL 


Perfect  Seeding.  In  Oliver’s  Double  Run 
Force  Feed  you  have  the  most  accurate  device 
ever  made  for  measuring  out  grain.  No  skip¬ 
ping,  no  spurts. 


Perfect  Planting.  Only  Oliver  offers  so  many 
furrow  openers:  (1)  single  disc,  open  or  closed 
delivery;  (2)  Plowfur;  (3)  double  disc;  (4*) 
shoe.  Additional  types  available. 


Perfect  Rate  Control.  In  a  few  seconds,  you 
set  the  Oliver  26  to  any  one  of  26  feeding  rates. 
Distribute  fertilizer  at  the  same  time — 10  to 
|480  lbs.  per  acre  from  all  wood  hopper. 


Choice  of  Lifts ,  Wheel  Types.  Standard... 
mechanical  or  hand  lever  lifts,  optional . . .  hy¬ 
draulic.  Three  wheel  choices:  48"  steel — 36" 
and  15"  pneumatic. 


Prove  to  Yourself  that  an  Oliver  Superior 
gives  your  crops  a  better  start.  Ask  your  Oliver 
Dealer  to  bring  a  26  out  to  your  farm  for  a  Free 
Work  Test. 


See  your 

OLIVER  DEALER 

and  SAVE ! 


’  f-i’s!?! 

f  I  I  farm  ......  acres. 


I  1  1  am  a  student. 


Oliver  Superior  “26”  Drill. 

Name . . 

City . State 

RFD . . . County .... 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street  _ 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  the  \ 

I 
f 

. . .  f 

* . *“*  I 


March  7,  1953 
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The  concentrated  food,  high  in  digestible 
nutrients,  properly  balanced  in  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrates — contains  vitamins 
and  two  Antibiotics  —  Aureomycin  and 
Terramycin.  Sold  with  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

Made  by  Near’s,.  pioneers  since  1899 
in  feed  supplements,  and  originators  of 
MinRaltone,  the  multi-mineral  feed  sup¬ 
plement. 


Dijex-Tone— Tonic  or  Stimulant  for  the  Appetite  and 
Digestion,  and  Mineral  Feed  Supplement  for  Four-Footed 
Animals.  Used  and  recommended  by  experienced  live¬ 
stock  raisers  for  more  than  20  years. 


Get  Milk-Saver  Calf  Food  and  Dijex-Tone  from 
your  feed  dealer — or,  for  descriptive  folders  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer,  write  to  Near’s  Food  Co., 
Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


mmm 

<t»*.  In  U.S.  p»t.  Off.  (A  Pip«r  Brace  Product) 

tor  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


Right  or  left 

^•$395 

Double  $49} 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


Jtstrongr,  form-fitting  washable  support  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
binds.  Unexcelled  for  comfort  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  giv* 
both  tixe  end  side  when  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

OVER  500,000  SATISFIED  USERS  ! 
to  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER-Money-back  Guarantee 
0«fay  may  be  aerfoua-OROCR  TODAY  I 
FIPIR  ft  RACE  CO. 

DEPT.  RY-3 

811  WYANDOTTE,  KANSAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


Only  $27.75 


Increase  Pasture  Yield  up  to  50#> 
with  Hol-Dem’s  Electric  Fence  System! 

ROTATE  PASTURES  DAILY 
BY  OPENING 
ONE  SATE! 


Model  45  115  V.  A.C. 


Controlled  grazing  by  use  of  temporary  electric 
fencing  lengthens  grazing  season,  increases  butter- 
fat  poundage,  beef  weight.  Cows  graze  down  pas¬ 
ture  quickly  and  evenly,  eat  all  grassland  clover 
instead  of  tramping  down  and  destroying  pasture 
while  walking  off  fat.  Rotating  pastures  allows 
grass  to  recover  faster. 

Weed  Clipper  Kills  Weeds  on  Contact!  No  Shorts! 

Hol-Dem  Fencers  hold  stock  even  on  the  driest 
ground.  Six  models  to  choose  from.  5-Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Pasture  Yield."  Ask 
your  local  Dealer  or  write:  r 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO* 

419  NORTH  HANOVER,  CARLISLE,  PENN-4. 
Phene  1716 


$265. 

F.O.B. 
FACTORY 

NEW  compact  power.  NEW  cutting  speed. 
MAXIMUM  PERFORMANCE  at  LOW  COST.;,:'.. 

[TYj  Dealer  opportunity 

202  Main  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


What  Dairy  Cows  Ate  Last  Year 


Very  frequently  we  receive  questions 
as  to  how  much  grain  and  roughage 
are  needed  by  dairy  cows  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  as  well  as  by  seasons.  No 
cow  can  continue  to  produce  well  or 
profitably  unless  she  is  adequately 
and  properly  fed.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  recently  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  facts  relative  to 
dairy  cow  rations  consumed  during 
1952. 

Concentrates  Fed  To  Cows 

The  total  amount  of  grain  and  other 
concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  during 
1952  is  estimated  at  17,527,000  tons, 
slightly  above  1951.  Of  this  total, 
15,787,000  tons  or  90  per  cent  was 
fed  to  milk  cows  on  farms  where 
milk  or  cream  was  sold,  and  1,740,- 
000  tons  or  10  per  cent  was  fed  on 
farms  producing  milk  for  farm  use 
only.  Among  the  leading  dairy  States, 
the  total  amount  of  grain  fed  in 
1952  was  generally  above  a  year 
earlier.  Wisconsin  again  led  all  States 
with  1,838,000  tons  fed  to  milk  cows, 
New  York  was  second  with  1,328,000 
tons,  and  Pennsylvania  was  third  with 
1,015,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  grain,  and  concen¬ 
trates  fed  per  milk  cow  in  1952  aver¬ 
aged  1,628  pounds,  almost  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  above  that  in  1951. 
Rates  per  cow  were  up  from  a  year 
earlier  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
except  the  West.  Among  the  States, 
the  average  feed  per  cow  showed  the 
usual  wide  variation,  ranging  from 
3,030  pounds  in  Florida,  where  citrus 
pulp  feed  is  included  in  the  figures 
for  concentrate  feed,  to  1,000  pounds 
of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed 
per  cow  in  1952  in  Louisiana  and 
Nevada.  New  Jersey  was  the  second 
highest  State  with  2,510  pounds,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  other  North  Atlantic 
States,  all  with  a  ton  or  more  of 
grain  per  cow  per  year.  Nationally, 
grain  feeding  rates  on  farms  selling 
milk  or  cream  averaged  1,711  pounds 
per  cow. 

Value  of  the  Concentrates 

The  average  value  per  100  pounds 


usual  wide  spread,  varying  from 
$4.69  per  hundredweight  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where  dairymen  feed  mostly 
commercial  mixed  feeds,  to  $2.29  in 
North  Dakota,  where  oats  comprised 
about  three-fourths  of  the  concen¬ 
trate  rations  fed. 

The  Protein  Content 

The  average  protein  content  of 
commercial  mixed  feeds  fed  to  milk 
cows  in  1952,  at  19  per  cent,  was 
unchanged  from  1951.  Regionally, 
the  protein  content  of  commercial 
mixed  feeds  fed  showed  only  slight 
changes  from  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  areas  where  dairymen  rely 
on  commercial  mixed  feeds  as  the 
principal  component  of  milk  cow 
rations,  commercial  mixes  of  14  to 
20  per  cent  protein  were  commonly 
used,  with  16  per  cent  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  On  the  other  hand,  where  com¬ 
mercial  mixes  supplement  home¬ 
grown  grains  in  the  ration,  mixed 
feeds  of  over  30  per  cent  protein 
were  usually  purchased. 

Amount  of  Roughage  Fed 

Roughage  fed  per  milk  cow  in  dairy 
herds  in  the  October,  1951-May,  1952 
winter  feeding  season  included  two 
and  tljree-tenths  tons  of  hay,  one  and 
eight-tenths  tons  of  silage,  and  one- 
tenth  ton  of  other  roughage. 

About  half  the  hay  fed  was  alfalfa. 
Corn  silage  represented  about  seven- 
tenths  of  all  silage  fed,  but  grass 
silage  increased  sharply  to  represent 
one-fifth  of  the  total.  Some  13  per 
cent  of  the  hay  and  three  per  cent 
of  the  silage  fed  were  purchased.  The 
1952  pasture  season  provided  milk 
cows  below  average  green  feed,  with 
extensive  areas  of  prolonged  drought 
in  the  lower  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  x country. 

R.  W.  Duck 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January 
1953  are  as  follows; 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt 


of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk 
cows  in  1952  was  $3.75,  only  two  per 
cent  below  the  record  high  of  $3.84 
reached  in  1948,  and  six  per  cent 
above  the  1951  average  of  $3.52. 
Concentrate  ration  values  leveled  off 
through  January-March,  1952,  but 
moved  up  slightly  in  April  to  $3.81 
per  hundredweight — the  highest  since 
July,  1948. 

A  slight  drop  in  May,  1952,  broke 
a  general  upward  trend  that  began 
in  March,  1950,  and  values  per  100 
pounds  held  fairly  steady  from  May 
through  September,  then  fell  off 
rather  sharply  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Concentrate  ration  values 
in  1952  were  up  from  1951  in  all  but 
five  States.  Increases  ranged  up  to 
more  than  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  By 
States,  ration  costs  showed  their 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op - $5.61  $.1193 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . .  4.96  .1055 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.88  .1038 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.61  .0981 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.56  .097 

Bovina  Center  Co-op. . .  4.525  .0962 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.525  .0962 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.515  .096 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.50  .0957 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  .  4.50  .0957 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op ....  4.50  .0957 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.50  .0957 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.50  .0957 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.50  .0957 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.50  .0957 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.50  .0957 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.39  .0934 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than'  one  plant.  The  Market  Mb' 
ministrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  V*'™- 
■RufToln  $4  73-  ■Rnohpst.pr.  $4.79. 


j.  LLV  iu  .  uiitmiuc,yci  tx  v/axi/vutci,  -  - -  , 

Proper  feeding ,  care  and  management ,  when  combined  with  superior  in- 
dividuality  and  breeding,  produce  outstanding  results.  This  is  well  aemo«‘ 
strated  by  Melody  Lane  Hope,  registered  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  Fr^cLe1[  (i 
J.  Bova,  Burke,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.  This  cow  has  been  senior  and  grafL 
champion  Ayrshire  female,  and  also  won  the  best  uddered  class,  for  u 
past  two  years  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
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INSTALL  IT 
YOURSELF 

AND 

SAVE 

Beautitraff 


POST  AND 
RAIL  FENCE 


long  lasting ..  .economical. .. 

Increasingly  popular  for  homes,  estates,  farms.  Choice 
of  Selected,  straight-grained  Chestnut,  locust,  Cedar  in 
^  2,  3  or  4-rail  styles.  No  painting  or  maintenance  cost 

Also  Colonial  Estate,  Parkway  Rajl,  Hurdle, 

White  Woven  Picket,  Rustic  Picket,  Board 
fence,  Colonial  Picket  fences  and  Gates. 

Alt  Material  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG 


1903  GOLDEN  ANN! VERS AR''  ’  «  ••  3 

Low-Cost  CH/11A 7 


DEPENDABLE 


DU-ALL 


Walking  and  Riding  Tractors 

Standard  of  quality  for 
many  years. Hugged  1 H , 
ZH ,  8  and  6  H.P.  Walk¬ 
ing  Models.  Powerful  6, 
8, 12H.P.  RidingTractors. 
A  machine  for  every  need 
from  small  garden  to  sub¬ 
stantial  farm.  All  wanted 
tools  for  complete  ground 
preparation  ana  cultivation. 
Power  take-off  attachments  for  many  other  jobs.  •**»* 
See  the  Shaw  dealer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOGS,  Qovr 
prices  on  complete  Shaw  line. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  /* 

4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
668- F  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


take 

Cut  Trees 
Saw  Wood 


*  1  vvv  VPIA  LVlU^iUkC  A-TAI 

SHAW; 


NEW  SKYLINE  FIELD  CHOPPERS 


HAY  HEAD  —  MOTORIZED  —  $1,000. 

CARL  FRANK. _ PETERBORO,  NEW  YORK 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

Can  You  Keep  A  Bull 
For  33  Cents  /l  Day? 

For  an  average  20  cow  dairy,  the 
$6.00  per  cow  breeding  fee  charged 
by  most  NY  ABC  affiliates  through¬ 
out  New  York  and  Western  Vermont, 
would  lotay  S120.  a  year,  not  count¬ 
ing  refundable  membership  and  cap¬ 
ital  fees.  Divided  by  365,  that  $120. 
means  artificial  breeding  to  the  best 
sires  costs  you  just  about  33c  a  day. 
It’ll  pay  you  today — and  every  day — 
to  find  out  how  you  can  save  real 
money  by  breeding  your  herd  to 
NYABC  sires.  Get  full  facts  about 
artificial  breeding  by  writing 


Hew 


MM 


York 


Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528-B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


RN-5 


Under  average  tanning  U- — 1  1 "  * 

Conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
Mtterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
Nutterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records’on  twice-a-day  milk- 
mg  I  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and  . 
mammary  development  of  dairy  u 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security  1 
?,n“cr  uncertain  world  conditions, 
vet  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk- 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

SZ.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs..  45.00. 

tmMo«ICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
813  SO,  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MO. 

Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Dams  have  305  day  A.  R.  records 
14,728  —  668  to  17,736  —  704. 
Also  Younger  Calves,  Both  Sex. 
Reasonable. 

forge  Hill  Form,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Registered  jerseys 

WELL  BRED  —  GOOD  CONDITION 
—  16  HEAD  — 

7  cALF  HEIFERS— Freshen  Soon 

1  rn^UNGS-  Open 

i  ~  milking 
s,TnnYIAR  old  bull 

*3,500  FOR  ALL,  WILL  SELL  SEPARATELY 

r,  _  E.  A.  BLATCIILEY 

pSomt  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

j  nCNE:  BINGHAMTON  4-8036  or  3-0461 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Also  ?R5,BULL  CALVES  from  TESTED  DAMS, 
able  k°i  seDVnC-?i  £Be  bulls-  Herd  accredited.  Reason- 
-_L  '  K,  L,  BUTLER,  R,D,  5,  SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

BuIiRr^h,cIV"v  KI,^G  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

0  HFNnDSiV,yoar.r!fnBS  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
-HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Gobleskill.  N.Y. 

March  7,  1953 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Opportunities  in  Vegetable 

Growing 

By  Ray  A.  Burleigh 
Plan  for  a  Greenhouse 
By  Ernest  Chabot 

•  Spring  in  the  Bee  Hive 

By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  Hormone  Sprays  to  Thin 

the  Fruit 

By  L.  J.  Edgerton 

•  Three  New  Apple  Varieties 

By  Freeman  S.  Howlett 

•  1952  Apple  Orchard  Lessons 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  New  Grapes  for  Northeast 

Vineyards 

By  Richard  Wellington 

•  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 

By  Harold  P.  Gaston 

•  Erie — A  New  Spring  Barley 

By  Neal  F.  Jensen 

•  My  Steers  Are  Prime 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Carnations  for  Beauty 

By  Fred  W.  Green 

•  The  Creeping  Speedwell 

By  Babette  I.  Brown 

•  Brooding  and  Rearing 

Methods 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Green  Feed  for  Pullets 

By  Leona  Sherman 


New  Milk  Hearing 

The  milk  hearing,  scheduled  for 
the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  in  Elmira  on 
March  10,  has  been  extended  to  the 
Grange  Hall  in  Malone  on  March 
18;  the  City  Hall  in  Ogdensburg  on 
March  19;  and  the  Hotel  Woodruff  in 
Watertown  on  March  20. 

The  hearings  will  deal  with  two 
main  propositions:  An  upward  re¬ 
vision  of  Class  I-C  pricing,  and  a 
drastic  increase  in  freight  and  lo¬ 
cation  differentials. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  199 

HELP  WANTED 


FOREIGN 

SERVICE 

OPENINGS 

in  Saudi  Arabia 

Immediate  openings  exist  in  the 
following  classifications,  for  work 
in  the  A1  Kharj  agricutural  pro¬ 
ject  sponsored  by  the  Saudi 
Government. 

VETERINARIAN 

Graduate  Veterinarian.  Minimum  5 
years’  experience  analyzing  and 
treating  diseases  and  injuries-  of 
livestock. 

DAIRY  SPECIALIST 

Minimum  5  years’  experience  in 
supervising  and  operating  a  modern 
dairy. 

POULTRY  SPECIALIST 

Minimum  5  years'  experience  in 
operating  and  supervising  a  modern 
poultry  farm  containing  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 


Write  giving  full  particulars  re¬ 
garding  personal  history  and 
work  experience. 

RECRUITING  SUPERVISOR,  ’BOX  RNY 

Arabian-American  Oil  Co. 

505  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


THE  PANTHER  LODGE  FARMS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Production  Sale 

Monday,  Match  30,  1953 

STARTING  AT  1:00  P.  M„  AT  THE  FARM,  NEAR  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  offering  will  consist  of  54  head.  Four  bulls,  one  of  them  a  son  of 
the  International  grand  champion,  Eileenmere  1032d.  The  others  are 
sired  by  Eileenmere  bred  bulls.  The  50  females  include  a  female  that 
was  grand  champion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  that  was 
junior  and  reserve  grand  champion  at  the  1952  Eastern  National. 
Also  a  female  from  a  $20,500  cow,  a  top  Gammer  cow  sells.  Many  of 
the  best  families  of  the  breed  are  represented,  sired  by  top  Eileenmere 
Bandolier  and  Sunbeafn  bulls.  Many  of  the  heifers  will  be  bred  to 
Ankonian  3501st,  the  $58,000  bull.  He  has  been  the  undefeated  junior 
champion  at  the  Eastern  shows.  Other  females  will  be  bred  to  Eileen¬ 
mere  bulls  bred  in  the  Tolan  herd. 

The  only  herd  to  show  both  Junior  Champions  at  the  Eastern  National 

Herd  is  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited. 

ATTEND  THE  ANKONY  FARMS  SALE,  RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  28. 
Panther  Ledge  Farms,  Clendenin  Ryan,  Owner,  B.  L.  DeWolfe,  Manager  Allamuchy,  New  Jw»#y. 

For  Catalogs  and  Information  write 

J.  B.  McCORKLE  •  Sale  Manager 


3500  A.  I.  U.  BUILDING, 


COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


ANKONY  FARM  •  ANGUS  SALE 

Saturday,  March  28  —  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


20  BULLS 


46  FEMALES 


Featuring  the  Get  and  Service  of  Our  International  Champions 

10  BULLS  —  18  HEIFERS  BY  EILEENMERE  1032nd 

The  1949  International  Grand  Champion 

10  BULLS  —  4  HEIFERS  BY  HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999-35" 

The  1950-51  International  Reserve  Champion 

15  MATURE  COWS,  PROVEN  PRODUCERS  BRED  TO  THESE  BULLS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Y ear  Old  Bred  Hoifors 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

BULLS  —  Various  Ages  $200  and  up 
BRED  HEIFERS  $250  and  up 
COWS  with  CALVES  &  bred  COWS  $350  &.  up 
WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  7111 


lOO  Herefords 

BRED  and  UNBRED  HEIFERS.  STEERS  400  Lbs. 
and  up,  also  2  year  old  REG.  HEREFORD  BULL. 
CARL  PAFFENDORF,  TROY,  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


tfc  CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight, 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BVY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  All 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  A  62 


RABBITS 


&  RA! 

mA  fi 

JjfeL  c 

nuun  me  srauia  Illustrated  Book 
Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents. We  Are  Association 
’  c£  Breeders  who  want  to  see  yon  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY-BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  ST0CK 


Flem.  Giants:  Young  bred  does  12.50.  Abt.  12  lbs.  2.00 
reduction  if  ordered  in  advance.  R. Wrenner, Monsey.N. Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  3  YEARS  OLD 
Emory  Potter,  R.  D.  4,  Penn  Yann,  N.  Y.  Phone  605M 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  NEW  YORK  58,  IN,  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 


A.  K.  C.  Most  Colors.  MRS.  PEARL  SKINNER, 

R-  F.  D„  MARYLAND.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  telle  haw.  12-month  subscription  $1.99. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


CHINCHILLAS 


ALPINE  CHINCHILLA  FARM  Offers  Registered, 
Graded  Chinchillas  Raised  on  Our  Own  Farm. 
J.  STEINER,  LAKE  SECOR.  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  IN  GRAFTON,  VERMONT: 

COLONIAL  HOMESTEAD 

220  fertile  acres  surround  this  authentic 
red  brick  colonial  home  of  10  rooms,  five 
master  bedrooms,  2!/2  baths,  and  servants 


modeled  school  house  for  guest  or  farmer’s 
cottage,  five  rooms,  bath.  Ask  your  local 
broker  or  us  for  illustrated  brochure 
RN-43892, 

PREVIEWS,  Inc. 

The  Nationwide  Marketing  Service 
49  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  22  PLaza  8-2630 


RAMS 


25  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

FOR  SALE:  MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  OF  — 
ONE  RAM,  mostly  yearlings.  Will  lamb  in  March 
and  April.  R.  C.  MILLER, 

R.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  25  YOUNG  EWES,  8  H  AMPSH  IRES, 
15  CHEVIOTS,  2  SCOTCH  HIGHLANDS. 
LAMBS  ARRIVING  DAILY. 

E.  ALBERT  ECKERT,  R.  D.  3,  BOX  163 
ROCHESTER  RD.,  PITTSBURGH  2,  PA. 

FOR  SALE:  CORRIEDALE  EWES  AND  RAMS 
Top  Ewes  from  Walker  and  Lundt  Flocks. 

LEO  R.  LA  RUE,  Route  2,  BATH,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  " 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


u  ll  get 

l.”  See 

=LJ 


Cotlie-Shepherd  Pups  six  weeks  old.  From  show  9oos. 
MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  R.  2,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 


BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALUNAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  M,  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups s*£'*c£!^.£r 

REGISTERED.  COLLIES  —  8  MONTHS  SABLES 

— - -  po .  — 


MARION  HARMON, 


’OWNAL,  MAINE 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON.  N.  H. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  - 

BRED  GILTS,  BACON  TYPE. 

WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT.  M.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  8WINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  (Jtlta  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

-  FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

8  to  12  lbs.  Either  sex  $1.00  ea.  Any  amount. 
JOSEPH  PINTO,  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 
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OBSERVE!  ALL  THE  SIGNS 
THAT  CAN  SPELL  TROUBLE  IF 
YOU'RE  OPERATING  YOUR 
TRACTOR  OVER  THE  60-70  HOUR 
MARK  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


RESERVE!  OPINION 
ON  PERFORMANCE 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OIL  MAY 
HAVE  OUTLIVED 
ITS  USEFUL  LIFE. 


J&lVEEDOL 

saves  you  time,  money,  trouble! 


CONSERVE!  TIME  AND  MONEY  BY  USING  150-HOUR 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED 
TRACTOR.  FULL,  150-HOUR  OPERATION  MAKES  VEEDOL 
.  .  .  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  — by  giving  longer  service  between 
oii  changes  in  gasoline- fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  —  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  *■*  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  —  by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Get  TYDOL  Flying -A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl . . . 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

T<*»sa  Son  Ftondsco  | 


Dairy  price  support  levels  were 
scheduled  to  be  set  at  or  near  90 
per  cent  of  parity  for  the  12  months 
beginning  April  1.  The  milk  products 
price  propping  program  under  pres¬ 
ent  law,  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  support  levels  any¬ 
where  between  75  and  90  per  cent 
of  parity,  at  his  own  discretion. 

This  particular  decision  is  the  first 
of  the  nature  to  be  made  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  Benson  was  expected  to 
bow  to  extreme  political  pressure  in 
this  first  support  action  not  specifi¬ 
cally  spelled  out  by  law.  Benson  is 
known  to  feel  that  lower  butter 
prices  might  make  the  dairy  product 
!  more  competitive  with  oleo,  and 
hence  might  cause  more  to  move  into 
channels  of  consumption  rather  than 
into  Government  price  support  stocks. 

|  The  expected  90  per  cent,  or  near 
:  90  per  cent,  decision  will  probably 
I  be  explained  on  the  basis  that,  since 
|  dairy  farmers  must  buy  feed  grains 
1  which  are  given  90  per  cent  supports, 
j  then  it  would  not  be  possible  to  drop 
dairy  supports  much  below  that 
<  level. 

Involved  in  the  dairy  decision  is 
j  the  fact  that  farm  prices  have  con- 
j  tinued  to  drop  and  the  Democrats, 

!  in  particular,  have  been  pressing  an 
i  attack  on  Benson  based  on  his  as¬ 
sertions  to  the  effect  that  price  sup¬ 
ports  cannot  in  themselves  do  farm¬ 
ers  very  much  good.  Benson  has 
said  that  farmers  must  find  ways  of 
obtaining  full  parity  in  the  market¬ 
place,  through  supply-demand  mech¬ 
anisms,  and  he  has  promised  strong 
efforts  to  find  ways  to  reach  that 
goal.  Price  supports,  he  maintains, 
must  be  used  to  prevent  price  dis¬ 
aster.  When  they  get  to  the  point 
where  the  props  are  expected  to 
:  guarantee  profitable  prices,  then 
they  invite  Government  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  farmers. 

The  Democrats  have  been  reading 
President  Eisenhower’s  campaign 
i  speeches  to  mean  promises  of  con¬ 
tinued  90  per  cent  of  parity.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau,  National 
Grange  and  some  Republicans  have 
been  interpreting  the  campaign 
statements  to  mean  less  emphasis  on 
price  supports  and  more  emphasis  on 
free  open  markets. 

Aside  from  Sen.  Milton  Young  (R., 
N.  D.),  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  been  quiet  amid  all  the  uproar 
over  declining  farm  prices.  Young 
has  been  almost  as  critical  of  Benson 
as  the  Democrats,  and  he  holds  to 
the  belief  that  Benson’s  position  is  in 
violation  of  campaign  pledges  of 
vigorous  farm  price  support  activi¬ 
ties.  Worrying  Benson  much  more 
than  the  Democratic  attacks  on  his 
new  USDA  leadership  is  the  behind- 
the-scenes  pressure  from  members 
of  his  own  party.  House  Republi¬ 
cans  are  maneuvering  for  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  Sen.  Clinton  Ander¬ 
son  (D.,  N.  M),  former  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  most  influential 
Democrat  on  that  group,  are  both 
solidly  behind  Benson.  But  their 
backing  might  prove  to  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  when  weighed  against  a 
combination  of  mid-western  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
in  the  Senate,  but  even  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  House. 

$  $  ^  ^  ^ 

Although  Benson  has  been  '  quite 
active  in  assuring  farmers  that  the 
end  of  the  price  declines  has  been 
reached,  economic  facts  appear  to 
indicate  the  new  secretary  is  engag¬ 
ing  in  wishful  thinking.  His  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  economy 
is  basically  sound,  and  that  consumer 
demand  will  hold  prices  up  may 
boomerang  badly. 

Actually,  prospects  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  continuing  prosperity  and  a 
strengthening  dollar  because  of  less 
inflationary  Government  policies 
under  the  new  administration,  but  it 
would  take  an  international  emer¬ 
gency  to  pull  agriculture  out  of  its 
present  over-produced  state.  Despite 
an  extreme  failure  in  the  winter 
wheat  crop,  which  now  appears  cer¬ 
tain,  and  poor  prospects  for  the 
spring  wheat  crop  due  to  lack  of 
subsoil  moisture,  failing  exports  and 
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LOADS 
420  BALES 
AN  HOUR 


NO  AUXILIARY 


POWER  UNIT 


ALIGNS  AND 
PICKS  UP  BALES 
AUTOMATICALLY 


P.  O.: 


R.  F.  D.:_ 


STATE: 


Handles  Round  or  Square  Bales 

Make  the  most  of  your  hay  crop.  "Realize  its 
maximum  feed  value  by  using  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  a  Smoker  Bale  Loader  to  get  it 
stored  with  less  work  in  less  time.  Get  free 
folder  for  complete  information.  Just  sign 
below  and  mail  today 

SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 
NAME: _ 


w 

JR 

w 

A  practical  addition  to  your  farm  or  homo. 
Costs  loss  than  buildings  of  usual  construc¬ 
tions.  Made  in  sections  tor  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  Size  10  by  II  ft.  ready  to  go 
on  your  foundation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to  green¬ 
houses  from  $175.  State  if  wanted  for  home 
or  farm.  Automatic  heat  and  ventilation 
available.  Write  for  Free  Booket  No.  M-91. 

See  Orlyl  on  exhibit  at  the  Spring  Flower  Shows 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  III 


PAYSJ 


Famous  Western  Sprocket  Packer  and  New 
Western  precision  built  Seeder.  Reasonably 
priced.  Combines  two  operations  in  one. 
Pays  for  itself  in  saving  seed,  especially 
Alfalfa.  Clover  or  any  Grass  Seed,  sown 
mixed  or  separately.  Even,  accurate  seed¬ 
ing  of  all  seeds. 

Seed  drops,  ahead  of  Packer  and  is  pressed 
firmly  into  soil  by  both  Packer  and  Mulcher 
wheels.  Leaves  surface  mulch  without 
grooves.  Helps  prevent  washing  and  crust¬ 
ing.  Holds  the  moisture.  Gives  every  seed 
best  chance  to  grow.  Seeder  mounted  or  re¬ 
moved  quickly.  Write  for  full  information 
on  combined  unit  of  Seeder  or  Packer 
separate. 

•  Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  292 
— ■  .Hastings/  Nebraska — Manufacturers 


Advanced 
Design 
LOW  PRICES 


VIKING 

Garden  Tractors 

and  Power  Mowers 


A  practical,  soundly  engineered  line 
of  tractors  for  gardens,  small  farms, 
suburban  and  country  homes.  New 
advanced  features.  One  and  Two 
Wheel  models.  Beautifully  balanced — 
simple  and  easy  to  handle. 

WALK  OR  RIDE 

Wide  Range  of  Attachments. 

Easy  Terms  —  Free  Catalog 
Write  Today  , 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1067  33rd  Avenue  S.  £.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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My  Secret  for 
More  Milk... 
Better  Calves 


•  at  the  cattle  auction 


WEEKS  LATER  .  .  . 


f  I'D  NEVER  BELIEVE 
THOSE  ARE  THE  SAME 
COWS  YOU  BOUGHT 
WHAT'S  YOUR  SECRET? 


SAM,  COWS  ARE 
LIRE  PEOPLE... 
GO  SLUGGISH  ON 
TOO  HIGH  FEEDING. 
SIMPLY  USE  KOWKAftE 
TO  BUILD  UP  DIGESTION 
FOR  GREATER  YIELD 


NEXT  DAY 


Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm-supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24-page  illustrated 
treatise:  “Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle.’’ 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


A  BADGER 

BARN  CLEANER 


SOLVES  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM 
and  ELIMINATES  DRUDGERY 

• 

IT  IS  TIME-TESTED  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS 


models 
for  SMALL,  ^BADGER 
medium  and 
LARGE  BARNS 


LEADS  AGAIN 


1952  Models  featuring  a  new  high 
test  chain  for  large  hams.  A  new 
low  cost  cleaner  for  small  barns. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

INSTALLATION  AND  SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS  IN  ALL  DAIRY 
SECTIONS  OF  U.S.A.  AND  CANADA. 


badger-northland  INC. 


Box  31,  Dept.  R,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 


CORONA 


PROTECT  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  UDDER1  x  - 

with  the  daily  help  of  CoronaNT'S^- 

T.™  Woolfat-rich  salve  withes,  -=• 
-  1  odorless  antiseptic.  Stays  on. 

\  j  ,  m*  41  oz •  can  $1.00  at 

\SlrtirP  fyOfi  dealers  or  naatnn.id. 

Write 

Corona* Bex  17AI*.  Kenton. D 


UDDER-TEAT 

OINTMENT 


TRIAL  SAMPLE  10< 


March  7,  1953 


history’s  largest  carryover  assure 
surplus  supplies. 

With  any  break  in  weather,  corn 
should  also  become  even  more  of  a 
surplus  problem  than  at  present. 
With  cattle  prices  down  and  corn 
supported  at  90  per  cent  of  parity, 
feeders  may  feel  they  can  not  make 
out,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cattle 
may  go  to  market  grass-fed. 

.For  the  first  time  since  1945,  the 
January  1  report  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers  showed  an  increase  from 
January  1  of  a  year  before.  There 
were  23,996,000  head  on  January  1, 
1953,  up  three  per  cent  from  the 
same  date  a  year  ago,  although  still 
seven  per  cent  under  the  10-year- 
average.  But  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  been  en¬ 
gaging  in  price  support  purchases  of 
butter  at  an  unprecedented  rate  for 
a  season  during  which  the  usual 
movement  is  out  of  storage. 

The  January  1  estimate  of  all 
cattle  shows  93,696,000  head,  largest 
number  in  history.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  six  million  head,  or 
seven  per  cent,  during  1952  alone. 
When  farmers  and  ranchers  started 
cutting  down  numbers  after  the  last 
buildup  on  January  1,  1945,  there 
were  eight  million  fewer  head 
around.  This  spells  surplus  in  any 
language,  and  it  also  means  that 
prices  must  continue  weak,  despite 
the  Benson  optimism.  Since  cattle 
still,  breed,  marketings  would  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  even  if  cattlemen  only 
hold  numbers  at  present  levels.  The 
actual  fact  is  that  herds  will  likely 
be  reduced  this  year,  pushing  price 
depressing  beef  surpluses  on  the 
market. 

The  impact  will  be  felt  on  hogs, 
although  hog  numbers  are  down 
from  63,582,000  on  January  1,  1952, 
to  54,632,000  on  the  first  day  of  this 
year,  and  despite  intentions  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  cut  the  fall  crop.  The 
spring  crop  will  also  be  smaller  than 
last  year.  But  nobody  can  repeal  the 
traditional  pork  price  depressing 
effects  of  overlarge  beef  marketings. 

Benson  is  in  the  unenviable  po¬ 
sition  of  being  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  a  time  when  exports  have 
fallen  off  badly,  making  domestic 
surpluses  weigh  heavier  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  drop 
in  prices  has  been  in  process  for  two 
years,  but  Congressional  pressure  for 
price  support  activity  grows. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  met  a  few  times  on  the  cattle 
price  situation.  A  subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep. 
William  Hill  (R.,  Colo.),  recom¬ 
mended  Government  beef  purchases 
for  the  school  lunch  program,  credit 
so  farmers  can  hold  their  cattle  from 
the  market  and  so  they  will  not  be 
forced  to  sell  foundaton  herds,  and 
import  controls  where  possible.  The 
House  Committee  has  also  set  up  a 
dairy  subcommittee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Rep.  August  Andresen 
(R.,  Minn.)  to  study  the  dairy  price 
situation.  Andresen  is  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  high  price  support  levels, 
particularly  for  dairy  products.  The 
Senate  Committee  will  also  look  in¬ 
to  the  dairy  price  picture  and  will 
cover  the  same  cattle  ground  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  House  group. 

Mostly,  Republican  legislators  and 
many  Democrats  are  marking  time 
to  whether  farm  prices  will  continue 
to  weaken.  If  they  do,  the  wraps 
will  be  off  and  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  Benson  were  to  be  blown 
from  office  without  ever  having 
gotten  a  chance  to  try  out  his  ideas 
calling  for  less  Government  inter¬ 
ference  and  more  initiative  by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  Harry  Lando 


Farm  Truck  Tax 

The  new  truck  tax  law  went  into 
effect  on  February  10.  It  was,  as 
previously  reported  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  sponsored  by  Senator  Man¬ 
ning  of  Monroe  County  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Tifft  of  Chemung  County. 

Under  the  new  law,  a  farm  truck 
license  is  based  on  the  weight  of 
the  truck  plus  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  load  to  be  carried  during 
the  license  year  (as  estimated  by  the 
truck  owner).  The  rate  is  now  35 
cents  per  hundredweight. 

A  farm  truck  is  defined  as  a  truck 
having  a  maximum  gross  weight  of 
18,000  pounds  or  less,  owned  by  a 
person  engaged  in  food  production, 
and  used  only  for  the  transportation 
of  the  truck  owner’s  own  farm  com¬ 
modities  or  supplies. 
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DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old  . ;  .right,  1 1  months  old. 

These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.93. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  a  n  d  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free. 

• 

SEE 

OOUPOKT 

BELOW 


Check  your  milk  re¬ 
placement.  Is  it  fresh¬ 
ly  mixed?  Cheek  the 
smell  arid  taste.  Is 
it  sour? 

CAF-STAR  is  made 
and  sold  in  the  East. 
Your  dealer  gets  it 
fresh  every  few  days. 
It  stays  fresh  and 
sweet  because  it’s 
made  from  sweet 
powdered  milk  (not 
whey  or  buttermilk) 
plus  vitamins,  antibio¬ 
tic  aureomycin  and 
the  best  feed  elements. 

Note  CAF-STAR  has 
more  body  when  you 
mix  it — proof  it’s  jam- 
paeked  with  m  ore 
food  value  for  your 
money. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  25,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Coif  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  fells  the  calf  s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 


My  Name  and  Address. 


IS  My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 

fc-3Bi»E»S*5iaiBBBBSS5BmEK*RK5ES3:3?*?r  SHE  Stall 


'  -lAHOY  Vf314  J/  it  JR  3HT 


Only  Unadiiia  has . . . 


MATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FU1L-T  HICKNESS  .  . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and —  ' 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadiiia  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
perfect  fitting.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  inconcrete  foundation, eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 


Unadiiia  Wood  Staves  Seal  juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 


Unadiiia  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadiiia  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 


UIN/AB11LA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C63,  Unadiiia,  N.Y. 


More  Silo  For  Your  Money 


MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadiiia  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


CURE  MASTITIS 

Am&tiag  Ointment  contains  150,000  units  Penicillin 
pins  50  mg.  Streptomycin  in  easy  to  use  tubes. 
Ideal  for  stubborn  cases. 

$5.95  Per  Dozen  Tubes  Postpaid 
New  Tribiotic  Ointment  $9.50 
Dozen  Postpaid 

A,  IKLAFFKY  S,  SONS,  INC.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

NEW.  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Writs  f#r  big,  free  1953  cataloy;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

GESATRAL  T ft  ACT  0  R  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  la. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  50! 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  { 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing”  „ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  engine. 

,  1  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  po«t- 
►\\card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8293  Field  Bldg.  > 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  11  Mo. 


RAT  and  MICE  M  EAL  —  Contains  WARFARIN  — 
5  lbs.  $5.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction--  Guaranteed. 
ABBOT  PEST  CONTROL  COMPANY 
EST.  1934,  BOX  4,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


YOU  CAN’T  OVERLOAD  A 


OVERLOAD?  It’s  impossible  with  a 
Fiinchbaugh!  Loads  are  not  pushed 
— they’re  slid  off — easily  and  effort¬ 
lessly.  Loads  won’t  pack  .  .  .  you  use 
less  power.  6  to  8  tons?  Your  wagon 
or  truck  capacity  is  your  only  limit! 


FAST?  No  unloader  can  do  the  job 
faster!  And  with  a  Fiinchbaugh  you 
can  adjust  unloading  speed  to  any 
rate  you  desire.  Loads  loosen. as  they 
unload  .  .  .  won’t  clog  blower 
or  elevator. 


EASY!  Mount  roller  unit  with  four 
bolts  and  you’re  ready  to  go !  Nothing 
extra  to  buy . . .  nothing  extra  to  build. 
No  lifting  of  your  power  unit  .  .  .  it’s 


closed,  protected  and  portable.  At¬ 
taches  instantly  at  any  height. 


COSTS?  25,000  users  have  proven  it 
costs  less  per  load  than  any  other 
unloader.  No  costly  breakdowns  or 
man-hour  holdups.  And  our  exclusive 
non-spring  roller  unit  increases  can¬ 
vas  life  200  to  500%  . 


Makeshift  unloaders  are  never  a  bar¬ 
gain.  A  quality  built  Fiinchbaugh  is 
your  best  unloader  buy  for  all  size 
loads  .  .  .  for  years  and  years  of 
trouble-free  operation. 

A  FREE  FOLDER  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  No.  7. 


Uniform  Quality  for  Farm  Feeds 


[The  following  was  presented  as  a 
talk  by  R.  M.  Bethke  of  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company  before  the  recent 
Cornell  nutrition  conference  of  feed 
manufacturers.  —  Ed.] 

The  feed  industry  has  made  great 
strides  toward  better  feeds  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Better  feeds  mean 
more  efficient  production  of  meat, 
milk,  eggs  and  fiber.  Most  of  the 
basic  fundamental  nutritional  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  made  possible 
better  feeds  are  the  result  of  institu¬ 
tional  investigations.  The  application 
and  incorporation  of  these  discoveries 
into  daily  formula  feed  production 
are  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of 
the  men  in  industry. 

Variations  in  Feeds 

The  reputable  feed  manufacturer 
wants  to  manufacture  feeds  that  are 
adequate  in  the  required  nutrients 
and  that  are  uniform  in  nutritional 
quality.  He  must  rely  upon  commer¬ 
cially  available  ingredients  to  achieve 
this  goal.  One  of  the  major  difficul¬ 
ties  in  achieving  is  the  variation  in 
the  nutritive  properties  of  standard 
ingredients.  In  spite  of  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  effects  of 
processing  soybean  .oil  meal,  such 
meals  vary  much  in  their  nutritional 
worth  especially  in  the  feeding  of 
monogastric  animals.  Such  meals  not 
only  vary  between  processors  but 
also  in  the  day  to  day  production 
of  the  same  processor  unless  rigid 
controls  are  exercised. 

Although  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  properly  processed  solvent  soy¬ 
bean  meals,  as  a  class,  are  somewhat 
better  than  expeller  meals  for  swine 
and  poultiT,  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  commercially  available  solvent 
soybean  meals  are  better  than  all 
available  expeller  meals.  The  facts 
are  that  expeller  meals  can  be  just 
as  good  as  solvent;  however,  the  var¬ 
iation  in  nutritive  quality  available 
solvent  meals  is  less  than  the  varia¬ 
tion  expeller  meals. 

The  variation  in  the  nutritional 
worth  between  fish  meals  and  fish 
solubles  can  also  be  great,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  fish  and  the  process 
used  in  producing  these  products. 
Similarly  meat  scraps  and  tankage 
are  far  from  being  uniform  in  their 
nutritive  quality.  Other  common  in¬ 
gredients  like  cottonseed  meal,  pea¬ 
nut  meal,  cereal  by-product  feeds 
can  be  added  to  the  list.  Even  a 
common  feeding  grain  like  corn  can¬ 
not  escape  attention  —  especially  in 
feeds  where  it  makes  up  a  large  part 
of  the  total  feed  intake  as  in  swine 
and  poultry  rations. 

Work  at  the  Ohio  Station  has 
shown  that  hybrid  corns  vary  as 
much  as  100  per  cent  in  niacin  con¬ 
tent.  This  means  that  the  actual 
niacin  intake  of  swine  and  poultry 
may  vary  as  much  as  the  corn  part 
of  the  ration  unless  special  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  to  equalize  the  niacin 
content  through  niacin  supplementa¬ 
tion. 

Influencing  Feed  Factors 

Neither  farmers  nor  commercial 
feed  manufacturers  can  ignore  the 
stability  problem  of  certain  vitamins, 
like  A  and  D,  and  antibiotics  in  main¬ 
taining  uniform  nutritional  quality  in 


feeds.  It  is  known  that  minerals  are 
conducive  to  the  destruction  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D.  It  is  also  known  that 
time  and  temperature  of  storage  of 
feeds  are  factors  in  the  rate  of  loss 
of  vitamin  A  or  carotene.  Likewise 
processing,  like  pelleting,  of  feed 
can  bring  about  a  loss  in  vitamin  A 
activity  and  in  antibiotic  content. 

The  feed  industry  through  practical 
experience  has  also  learned  that 
weather  can  be  a  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  nutritional  quality. 
High  humidity  and  temperature  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  during 
the  summer  months  will  frequently 
cause  molding  and  heating  of  the 
feed  with  a  possible  loss  in  the  nu- 
ti'itive  worth  of  the  feed. 

The  use  of  ingredients  like  molas¬ 
ses  or  fish  solubles,  which  add  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  of  water  to  the  feed 
tends  to_  aggravate  the  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  low  mois¬ 
ture  grains  in  such  feeds  does  not 
completely  solve  the  problem  because 
feed  will  take  up  sufficient  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  for  mold  growth 
to  set  in  if  the  temperature  is  high 
enough. 

As  the  use  of  formula  feeds  in¬ 
creases,  the  need  for  critical  nutrients 
to  maintain  uniform  nutritional  qual¬ 
ities  increases  and  the  critical  nutri¬ 
ents  or  ingredients  may  become  lim¬ 
iting  factors.  For  example,  the  nutri¬ 
tive  merits  of  liver  and  glandular 
meal,  yeast,  etc.  have  been  recognized 
for  some  time.  However,  the  supply 
of  these  products  is  too  limited  to 
warrant  extensive  use  in  feeds. 

With  nutrition  becoming  an  exact¬ 
ing  science,  the  need  for  technical 
‘‘know-how”  and  laboratory  facilities 
virtually  becomes  mandatory  to  the 
manufacture  of  feeds  of  uniform 
nutritional  standards.  The  setting  up 
of  standards  for  all  ingredients  used 
in  feeds  is  meritorious  and  helpful 
but  far  from  fool-proof.  There  is  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  simple,  rapid,  inex¬ 
pensive  laboratory  methods  which 
the  industry  can  use  for  determining 
certain  vitamins,  like  vitamin  D,  and 
which  will  give  a  reliable  index  of 
the  nutritive  worth  of  soybean  oil 
meals,  fish  meals,  meat  scraps,  fish 
solubles  and  other  variable  feed- 
stuffs. 

Texture  and  Color  of  Feeds 

Although  texture  and  color  of  feed 
are  not  criterions  of  nutritional  qual¬ 
ity,  they  nevertheless  are  factors 
which  the  industry  cannot  overlook 
because  the  customer  wants  feed  of 
the  same  texture  and  color  even 
though  they  might  have  nothing  to 
do  with  milk,  meat  or  egg  production. 
In  reality,  it  is  a  problem  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  feeder  as  well  as  his  animals. 

With  advances  in  nutrition,  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  available  more  and 
more  concentrated  nutrients  and  in¬ 
gredients.  Instead  of  using  50  or  100 
pounds  of  an  ingredient  in  a  ton,  we 
are  currently  dealing  in  grams  and 
ounces.  This  imposes  a  real  problem 
of  uniform  distribution  throughout 
the  feed.  The  science  of  engineering 
and  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try  must  receive  more  attention  in 
the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past  for  the  formula  feed  industry 
to  continue  to  make  feeds  that  are 
uniform  in  nutritional  standards  and 
quality. 


Photo:  E  L.  Boutilier,  Clinton,  N. 

Raymond  M.  Ford ,  Daytonville,  N.  Y .,  made  the  Progressive  Breeders 
Award  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  on  test.  Here,  Mrs.  Ford  leads  Diamond 
Aaggie  Lucy,  a  Holstein  classified  “Very  Good.”  Mr.  Ford  leads  Liicy* 
daughter ,  Fordacres  Aaggie  Lulita,  who  already  shows  promise  of  high 

production. 
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SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 

_ by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 

action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  |8i|i 

Large  —  for  larger  reals 


48  Dilators ....  $1.00 
24  Dilators . . . ,  .65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

dairy  REMEDIES  CO. 

MONTCLAIR  3.  NEW  JERSEY 


FlEX-O  medicated 

teat  dilators 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Langmont,  Colo. 


•  “As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horSes,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  hove  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  ‘‘cure-all,"  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Write  for  This 
FREE  BOOKLET 


Sykes  Hernia  Control  gives 
you  guaranteed  lasting  relief 
without  surgery,  injections  or 
binding  trusses. 

Nationwide  service  since  igi6 
Write  today 

SYKES  HERNIA  CONTROL  SERVICE 

Suite  557  Little  Bldg.  > 

80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


"nothing  BETTER” 


BLOODLESS  CASTRATION,  aKo 

dehorning,  docking. 

Simple,  easy.  One  man,  any 
weather.  Elastic  ring  method. 


ElASTRATOR 


PAT.  T  M.  REG. 

Time-tested  !  AT  DEALERS  or  .  . 
Postpaid  $12. *>0  Rings  extra:  i 
rings,  50c;  100,  $1.80;  500,  5 

1.000,  $12.  (Insist  on  genuir 
EJastrator  rings  with  y  'low  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN  S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  Dept.  8,  San  Erancisco  5,  Ca 


March  7,  1953 


Best  Age  for  Calving 

What  is  the  best  age  for  a  dairy 
heifer  to  calve?  Does  breeding  a 
heifer  too  early  stunt  her  growth  and 
later  production?  j.  a.  l. 

When  breeding  first-calf  heifers, 
their  degree  of  development,  general 
thrift  and  health  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  their  age.  Assuming 
normal  development,  dairymen  usu¬ 
ally  have  their  Holstein,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Ayrshire  heifers  freshen 
at  27  to  30  months  of  age,  and  their 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  heifers  at  about 
two  years  of  age. 

The  question  naturally  arises  then 
as  to  what  is  normal  growth  and 
weight  at  these  ages.  In  the  case  of 
Holstein  heifers,  they  should  be  53 
or  more  inches  high  at  the  withers 
and  have  a  weight  of  not  less  than 
1,100  pounds.  Ayrshire  heifers  should 
average  only  three  to  four  inches  less 
in  height  and  approximately  100 
pounds  less  in  weight  at  the  same 
age;  Brown  Swiss  measurements 
should  be  approximately  inter¬ 
mediate  between  those  of  these  two 
breeds.  For  Guernsey  heifers,  an 
average  normal  wither  height  at  the 
age  mentioned  would  be  48  inches, 
with  a  weight  of  about  850  pounds. 
For  Jersey  two-year  old  heifers,  a 
wither  height  of  47  to  48  inches  is 
sufficient,  and  a  weight  of  750  to  800 
pounds. 

If  heifers  are  bred  much  younger 
than  this,  it  will  stunt  their  growth, 
especially  if  they  are  much  below 
the  averages  mentioned  for  height 
and  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
show  that  if  either  Holstein  heifers 
or  those  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds 
are  especially  well  developed,  and 
are  bred  a  few  months  younger  than 
the  averages  mentioned,  their  total 
lifetime  production  is  usually  some¬ 
what  larger  than  when  they  are  bred 
at  the  later  dates  mentioned.  In  this 
study,  Holstein  heifers  that  calved 
when  a  little  less  than  23  months  old 
produced  an  average  of  1,920  pounds 
of  butterfat  by  the  time  they  were 
seven  years  old;  other  Holstein  heif¬ 
ers  that  calved  when  they  were 
about  six  months  older  had  an 
average  of  60  pounds  less  butterfat 
when  they  were  seven  years  of  age. 
Furthermore,  Holstein  heifers  that 
did  not  calve  until  they  were  over  30 
months  of  age  averaged  producing 
100  pounds  less  butterfat  than  those 
which  freshened  at  the  earlier  age 
of  23  months.  Good  feeding,  com¬ 
bined  w’ith  proper  care,  will  result 
in  attaining  a  suitable  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment,  so  that  heifers  can  be 
bred  at  the  earlier  age  mentioned. 

Cause  of  Dog  Paralysis 
Found 

The  cause  of  a  puzzling  canine 
malady  has  recently  been  discovered 
by  C.  M.  McCay,  Professor  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Professor  McCay  has  found 
that  the  megasul  compound  used  inj 
poultry  feed  causes  paralysis  in  dogs 
even  when  eaten  in  small  quantities. 

The  Cornell  specialist’s  research 
was  prompted  by  the  request  of  a 
small  feed  manufacturer  whose  dog 
food  customers  complained  that  their 
dogs  were  becoming  paralyzed.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  the  dog  food  were  tested 
and  analyzed.  Findings  were  verified 
by  feeding  healthy  dogs  with  small 
doses  of  megasul,  for  this  produced 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  suspected 
feed. 

“To  prevent  this  paralysis  in  dogs,” 
McCay  suggests,  to  farmers  and  feed- 
men,  “be  sure  not  to  mix  dog  food  in 
a  mixer  which  has  been  used  for 
mixing  chicken  feed  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  scoured.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  suggests  keeping  chicken 
feed  well  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs 
on  the  farm. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  this  ail¬ 
ment  is  a  progressive  paralysis  which 
reaches  the  crisis  stage  within  about 
six  days.  Since  the  dog  remains  hap¬ 
py  and  continues  to  eat  well,  he  may 
continue  to  take  in  the  harmful 
chemical.  A  change  of  diet  to  a  feed 
that  has  no  contamination  of  mega¬ 
sul  should  bring  the  dog  back  to 
normal  within  about  three  days. 
There  is  preliminary  evidence  that 
certain  arsenic  compounds  used  in 
poultry  feed  produce  a  similar  effect 
on  dogs.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
dog  usually  becomes  nauseated  and 
does  not  continue  to  eat  the  con¬ 
taminated  food. 
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LESS 

MASTITIS 

MORE 
MILK 

with  the  double-duty  antibiotic 

AUREOMYCIN 


Less  mastitis  .  .  .  more  milk  .  . .  more 
dairy  profits!  That’s  the  aim  of  every 
dairyman,  and  thousands  of  them  are 
achieving  it  by  using  AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  in  a  two- 
way  protection  and  treatment  method. 

Aureomycin  exerts  extremely  pow¬ 
erful  activity  against  many  mastitic  or¬ 
ganisms.  It  is  a  more  broadly  effective 
antibiotic  than  penicillin.  AUREOMYCIN 
Ointment  reaches  up  into  the  affected 
parts  of  the  treated  quarters  —  remains 
active  in  the  udder  more  than  48  hours. 
It  is  available  in  a  convenient,  easy-to- 
use,  infusion-tip  tube. 

Keep  a  supply  of  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  tubes  always  on  hand.  Treat  mas¬ 
titis  quickly  and  effectively  —  before  it 
strikes,  AND  when  it  strikes!  Enjoy 
bigger  milk  checks! 

•  •  • 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in 
addition  to  udder  infusion,  the  injec¬ 
table  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium  Sulfa¬ 
methazine**  Lederle  may  also  be  used. 
Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted 
with  SULMET  Sulfamethazine 
OBLETS*  Veterinary  Tablets  Lederle. 
Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intraven¬ 
ous**  Veterinary  Lederle  may  be  used 
in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septi¬ 
cemia  as  a  highly  effective  agent  against 
most  bacteria. 

For  best  management  practices  and 
disease-control  procedures  for  avoid¬ 
ance  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterin¬ 
arian.  Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin 
Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

**To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 
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When  mastitis  strikes,  in¬ 
fuse  a  tube  of  Aureomy¬ 
cin  Crystalline  OINT¬ 
MENT  Veterinary  Lederle 
into  an  infected  quarter. 
It’s  fast-acting,  long-act¬ 
ing,  highly  effective! 


Before  mastitis  strikes, 
treat  cuts  and  other 
wounds  or  injuries  of  teats 
or  udder  with  this  same 
antibiotic,  by  local  appli¬ 
cation  and  infusion,  to 
guard  against  mastitis. 


Animol  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Ploza  AMERICAN  Cl'/WCI/Ilid  COMPANY  New  York  20 ,  N.  Y. 


CHfl  yO(l 


SAVE? 


■ 


changing  to  NEW 


CONTAINING 


55%  MILK  SOLIDS 


VITAMIN  A 


VITAMIN  D 


VITAMIN  B12 


HWS  ANTIBIOTIC  TIED  SUPPLEMENT 
AMID  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENTS 

Save  your  valuable  milk  and  sell  it  for  extra 
income.  From  the  fourth  day  on  Calf-Pab 
replaces  cow’s  milk  . . .  completely  . . .  safely 
, .  *  economically.  You  send  all  your  milk  to 
market.  Miracle  Vitamin  Bj  2  and  Antibiotic 
Feed  Supplement  safeguard  your  calves 
health  .  .  .  milk  solids,  vitamins  and  rare 
minerals  supply  the  essential  nutrients  for 
fast  growth  and  big,  thrifty  calves.  Don’t 
take  less  than  Calf-Pab.  You’ll  get  bigger 
milk  checks  and  make  more  money  from 
your  calves! 


/Af  /aoo 


Mam  Plant  anj  Offices 
WAUKf&AH.  III. 


Midwest  Plant 
Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 


West  Coast  Division  Hg 
Nampa,  Idaho 


Calf-Pab  mixes  easily  with 
water  .  .  .  flows  perfectly 
through  pail  nipples  .  .  . 
calves  like  the  taste.  Comes 
with  polyethylene  liner  bag 
useful  for  storing  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,,  etc. 
Handy  measuring  cup 
included. 

Write  Today 
for  FREE 
Calf  Manual 

Tells  all  about  calf  raising 
by  champion  breeders  .  .  . 
how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  calves  ...  36 
illustrated  pages  describe 
the  complete  Blatchford  line: 
Calf  Meal;  Calf  Pellets; 
Complete  Calf  Ration  and 
Nutritabs.  Write  today  for 
your  FREE  copy.  Dept.  1633 


SAVE"  $16  a  Ton  .1 


MOWER 


Wkmurind. 

FEED  MIXER 


World's  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  mill.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 

imfg.  co.,  s«x  mi,  Qmt >,  in. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See 
guararytee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


CUT  weedIncTtime  V2 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Writs  For  Litera¬ 
ture.  Low  Priees. 
BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50,  ‘David  City,  Nebr. 


-  it's  loaded  with  LANOLIN 


Avoid  production  headaches!  Keep  all  quart¬ 
ers  in  top  shape  with  quick-acting,  heal- pro¬ 
moting  BAG  BALM.  Use  antiseptic-on-con¬ 
tact  BAG  BALM  for  udder  and  teat  Cuts, 
Chaps,  Snags,  Sunburn  and  Windburn.  Stays 
on,  spreads  right.  Great  for  Caked  Bag  con¬ 
gestion.  At  all  farm  stores,  in  big  10-oz.  tin. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville  49,  Vt. 


$e#M  for  FREE  Caw  Book 

24 -page  booklet  written  by  an  expert 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 


Mineralized  Salt  Is  Best 
for  Pigs 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
studying  the  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  calcium,  magnesium,  potas¬ 
sium  and  sodium  in  plants.  Within 
certain  limits,  these  elements  can  be 
substituted  for  one  another.  Thus 
alfalfa  may  contain  as  little  as  one 
per  cent  or  as  much  as  four  per  cent 
potassium,  depending  upon  how  much 
of  this  element  is  available  in  the  soil. 
In  proportion  as  more  potassium  is 
taken  up  by  the  alfalfa,  however, 
less  calcium,  magnesium  and  sodium 
will  be  absorbed  by  it.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  objectionable  from  the 
feeding  point  of  view,  depending  on 
the  mineral  content  of  the  other 
feeds  that  are  supplied. 

Presumably,  this  same  principle 
applies  to  animals;  they  also  need 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and 
sodium.  An  animal’s  need  for  sodium 
is  greater  than  that  of  plants.  In 
fact,  many  plants  seem  to  be  able 
to  grow  and  reproduce  in  the  virtual 
absence  of  sodium.  But  for  animals, 
sodium  is  essential.  The  question  then 
is:  How  much  sodium  should  ani¬ 
mals  have?  It  would  seem  that  some 
balance  should  be  maintained  among 
these  mineral  elements  in  animals, 
just  as  it  must  be  in  plants." 

This  leads  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
feed  animals  a  mixed  salt  containing 
all  four  of  these  elements  rather  than 
just  pure  sodium  chloride.  Because 
no  one  knew  what  this  mixed  salt 
should  be,  the  animal  "husbandry  de¬ 
partment  at  the  New  Jersey  station 
recently  conducted  an  experiment  in 
which  pigs  were  fed  unpurified  sea- 
salt  in  comparison  with  common 
salt,  which  is  virtually  pure  sodium 
chloride.  Seasalt,  which  contains  the 
elements  mentioned  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  others,  was  mixed  with  the  feed 
of  12  pigs  and  common  salt  with  the 
feed  of  12  others,  the  same  quantity 
of  salt  being  used  for  both  groups. 
The  feeding  period  was  85  days.  The 
following  results  were  obtained:  Sea- 
salt,  starting  weight,  805  pounds;  fin¬ 
ishing  weight,  2*631  pounds;  average 
daily  gain,  1.78  pounds.  Common 
salt,  starting  weight,  830  pounds; 
finishing  weight,  2.321  pounds;  av¬ 
erage  daily  gain,  1.47  pounds.  The 
pigs  fed  seasalt  were  larger  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  test,  as  the  weights 
show;  in  addition,  they  had  smoother 
coats  and  were  more  thrifty.  They 
also  had  better  appetites. 

Firman  E.  Bear 

Results  from  Carrot 
Feeding 

Several  years  ago  I  read  about  a 
western, farmer  who  had  been  having 
trouble  getting  his  cows  to  settle. 
For  some  reason  his  neighbor  was 
stuck  with  a  carload  of  carrots  that 
he  could  not  sell.  This  farmer  bought 
the  carrots  and  fed  them  to  his  dairy 
herd.  From  then  on  he  had  no  trouble 
with  breeding. 

I  had  been  growing  carrots  and 
beets  for  my  Cows  and  horses  and 
rarely  had  trouble  getting  a  cow  to 
settle.  Since  reading  the  article,  and 
noticing  how  much  my  animals  like 
carrots  and  beets,  I  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  each  year.  It  has 
become  a  real  task  harvesting  them 
and  storing  them  in  drums  in  my 
cellar,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  worth 
all  the  work  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  condition  of  the  animals.  They 
will  ignore  any  grain  ration  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  carrots  and  beets.  Their 
coats  shine  and  they  look  to  be  in 
better  shape  than  grain-fed  animals. 

It  will  pay  to  put  in  some  carrots 
and  beets  this  Spring  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  at  least  enough  to  try  them 
out  on  some  of  the  slower  breeding 
animals.  a.  l.  b. 

Vermont. 


Some  folks  would  get  along  better 
financially  by  spending  less  money 
for  things  they  don’t  need  to  impress 
people  they  don’t  like.  —  Author 
Unknown. 


. . .  Best  Silo  Investment 


Walter  J.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.,  is 
justly  proud  of  this  farm  and  his 
buildings — and  particularly  proud 
of  his  silos! 

"It's  no  secret,"  he  says,  "that  I  like 
Craine  Silos.  When  I  recently  put 
up  a  third  silo  on  my  farm,  it  was 
another  Craine.  I'm  convinced  a 
Craine  Tile  Stave  silo  is  the  best 
investment." 

You'll  find  that  Craine  owners 
everywhere  share  Mr.  Hahn's 
satisfaction.  For  profitable  feeding, 
you  can't  beat  a  Craine  Silo. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


A 


y 


V, 


T 


Write  us  now 
for  full  details, 
without  obligation. 


1.  Take  your  choice  of  silos 
in  the  farm-proven  Craine 
hne  ...  a.  type  for  every 
need  and  every  budget. 
There's  a  Craine  that's 
your  best  buy.  Terms  up 
to  3  years 


with 

ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 


(Liquid  Sodium  Arsenite) 


Loosens  bark  for 
easy  peeling  at  con¬ 
venient  time  .  .  • 
also  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Used  on 
trees  intended  for 
pulpwood,  fence 
posts  and  poles.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  apply  . .  .  best 
results  obtained  in 
May  and  June. 
Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies.  , 

PHOTO  B/  N  £.  PULPWOOO 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


FjlEE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  32,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


DID  YOU  SEE  THE% 

BRODJET  AD 

ON  PAGE  158? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JOHNSON 


DRIVE 


Or  Stationary  Engine 

The  Johnson  Right  Angle  Gear  Drive 
provides  efficient,  positive  power  trans¬ 
mission  from  engine  to  pump  shaft. 
Spiral  bevel  gears  and  precision  ball 
bearings,  properly  mounted  and  auto¬ 
matically  lubricated,  eliminate  in¬ 
efficient  quarter  turn  belting.  Easily 
installed,  readily  available  in  sizes 
and  types  to  suit  your  requirements, 
a  Johnson  Drive  assures  continuous, 
dependable  irrigation. 

♦  LONG  LIFE  *  EFFICIENT 

.  DEPENDABLE  •  ALWAYS  ON  DUTY 

•  MODERN  DESIGN  •  FULLY  ENCLOSED 

•LOW  COST  OPERATION 
•  OPERATES  IN  All  WEATHER 


Thousands  in  successful  use  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States,  producing 
water  for  thirsty  crops.  Get  the  facts. 
Ask  your  local  Pump  or  Engine  Man¬ 
ufacturer's  agent  for  details. 


Free  I llusl roted  Ltteroture 


JOHNSON  GEAR  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

921  Porkei  $1  ,  Be'teley,  Colitornia 
Please  send  me  FR££  Illustrated. Folder 


NAME _ 

RFD  &  BOX  NO _ 

CITY _ STATE 


EASYon  theTEAT 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


Smooth  as  Ivory  — 
Flexible  as  Rubber! 

Lost  teats  from  faulty  healing  cannot  occur 
when  this  scientific  dilator  is  used.  Shaped 
to  preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  bends  with¬ 
out  soreness  with  every  bend  of  teat.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  All  farm  stores. 
)  Dairy  Association  Co.,  fnc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 
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COW  BOOK  FREE! 


DILATORS 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
“ aste  on  horn  button  of 
eafves,  kids,  lambs— and 
no  horns  u>ili  %row.  No 
cutting, no  bleeding.  4oz. 
lar  $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er  s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAY FOR  CO. 

1  Morris.  t2,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 

Save  valuable  (op  soil!  Or¬ 
dinal,  genuine  K-S  fills 
washes,"  gullies,  builds 

a  j  r^Pa*rs  terraces,  dams — easily,  swiftly.  Loads* 
unloads*  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward,  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
^zes,  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory.  } 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices. 

CiWTRAt  MFG.  (0*,  3913  MASON  ST..  OMAHA, 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Slightly  less  pork  will  be  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  farms  this  Spring 
and  Summer  than  a  year  earlier  due 
to  a  four  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pigs  born  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  The  decline  is  largely 
the  result  of  lower  prices  received 
by  farmers.  The  1952  Pennsylvania 
fall  pig  crop — pigs  born  between 
June  1  and  December  1 — is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  497,000  compared  with  518,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1951.  The 
1952  fall  production  was  seven  per 
cent  below  the  previous  10-year  av¬ 
erage.  There  is  little  prospect  of  an 
increase  in  the  Pennsylvania  spring 
pig  crop.  The  survey  revealed  that 
swine  growers  have  indicated  they 
are  breeding  only  75,000  sows  to  have 
litters  arrive  between  December  1 
and  June  1.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
14,000  from  a  year  previous.  Far- 
rowings  this  Spring  are  expected  to 
be  16  per  cent  below  last  Spring. 


Due  to  record  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  turkeys  and  low  prices  re¬ 
ceived  compared  with  the  cost  of 
feed,  turkey  growers  have  expressed 
intentions  to  produce  10  per  cent 
fewer  turkeys  this  year  than  last. 
Nationally,  production  is  indicated 
to  be  down  eight  per  cent  this  year. 
A  production  of  1,848,000  turkeys  is 
indicated  for  the  1953  season,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1952  all-time  record 
output  of  2,053,000  birds.  Growers 
have  indicated  that  they  intend  to 
make  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  smaller 
v 


At  Least 

That’s  What  They  Say 

When  you’re  happy  and  gay 
Then  your  manners  are  good, 
At  least  that’s  what  they  say 
When  you’re  happy  and  gay. 
If  you  don’t  feel  that  way, 

It  is  time  that  you  should. 
When  you’re  happy  and  gay 
Then  your  manners  are  good. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


size  turkeys,  especially  the  Beltsville 
White.  Observers  say  this  is  due 
largely  to  overproduction  last  year 
and  the  reduction  is  designed  to  get 
in  line  with  consumer  demand.  For 
the  same  reason  there  will  be  a  drop 
in  the  number  of  broiler  turkey's  to 
be  produced  this  year. 


New  high  records  featured  reports 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
McKean  County  Artificial  Breeding 
Cooperative  at  which  all  officers  were 
reelected.  Three  directors  whose 
terms  expired  were  also  reelected; 
J.  N.  Hackett,  Smethport;  Ed.  Bolin, 
Bradford,  and  Harry  Brown,  Port 
Allegheny.  The  board  reelected  E.  S. 
O’Mara,  Bradford,  president;  G.  L. 
Carlson,  Turtle  Point,  secy.-treas.; 
and  Brown,  vice-pres. 

A  new  high  of  3,149  cows,  60  per 
cent  *of  all  cows  of  breeding  age  in 
the  County,  were  bred  artificially 
during  the  past  year.  On  a  percentage 
basis,  this  is  the  best  county  report 
for  the  State  and  compares  with  a 
statewide  average  of  little  more  than 
30  per  cent. 


Thirty  embryo  varieties  of  tobacco 
that  have  resulted  from  many  years 
of  breeding  and  Jesting  as  part  ox 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College’s 
work  in  tobacco  research  were  scored 
by  scientists  and  manufacturers  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Southern  Field  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  in  Landisville. 
Their  future  new  rests  on  how  well 
they  meet  consumer  requirements 
and  farmer  needs.  Strains  that 
placed  highest  in  the'  judging  will 
be  grown  in  quantities  large  enough 
for  testing  in  the  cigar  trade,  and 
the  seed  of  those  proving  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  will  then  be  made  available. 


Contrary  to  action  already  taken 
by  several  other  Pennsylvania  farm 
organizations,  the  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Assn,  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  held  in  York  went  on  record 
as  opposing  expansion  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show  facilities  at  Har¬ 
risburg.  Added  facilities  are  not 
needed,  a  resolution  stated,  because 
space  at  recent  shows  has  been  used 
for  purposes  other  than  agriculture. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


rarin’  to  go! 


He’ll  take  that  big  spring  plowing  and  planting 
work-load  right  in  stride  because  he’s  powered 
and  lubricated  with  DEPENDABLE  Essd 
Products.  Developed  specifically  -to  meet  the 
rugged  requirements  of  mechanized  farming, 
famous  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  help 
keep  machinery  in  top-running  condition  right 
through  the  year  . . .  always  ready  to  take  on 
a  tough  work  schedule. 

Your  Esso  Form  Distributor  can  supply  you  with  a 
complete  line  of  high-quality  products  for  your 
farm  machinery  such  as  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline,  Esso 
Tractor  Fuel.  Let  Esso  Farm  Products  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  tractor,  truck, 
and  other  farm  equipment. 


I'otr  up-to-date  farm 
iimtt'cr  motion  — ask  yo  U  X 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


You  can  depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


makes  up  one  of  the?  first  large  scale 
installations  in  the  region. 

Hybrid  Seed  and  Machinery 

Since  the  days  of  the  Indians,  corn 
has  been  a  successful  crop  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  but,  until  recently 
farmers  there  were  content  to  grow 
only  15  or  20  acres  of  corn  princi¬ 
pally  for  silage.  More  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  corn  acreage  has  expanded  by 
leaps  and  bounds  all  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  where  an  equable  climate 
and  suitable  soil  provide  fine  growing 
conditions.  Individual  farmers  now 
grow  anywhere  from  80  to  125  acres 
of  corn,  thanks  to  machinery  doing 
the  job  far  more  easily  than  when 
their  fathers  operated  fewer  acres 
of  corn  land. 

The  newer  types  of  hybrid  corn 
produce  high  yields  and  husk  more 
easily.  The  Midwest,  where  corn 
growing  is  big  business,  accounts  for 
average  yields  between  45  and  50 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  Western 
New  York,  using  the  new  hybrids 
tops  these  yields;  many  growers 
average  70  to  75  bushels  and  a  few 
have  produced  over  90  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre. 

The  number  of  new  and  improved 
corn  seeding  and  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  nowr  found  on  these  New  York 
farms  testifies  to  the  revolution  from 
days  of  the  old  stick  planter  and 
horse  drawn  seeder  to  the  new  era. 
From  seedbed  to  harvested  crop,  this 
machinery  has  introduced  methods 
which  eliminate  much  manpower 
and  result  in  considerably  cheaper 
bushel  production  costs.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  it  allows  the  North¬ 
eastern  farmer  to  be  independent  of 
midwestern  corn. 

A  program  of  growing  corn  and 
feeding  it  to  livestock  on  the  same 
farm  keeps  the  soil  fertile  and  en¬ 
courages  the  finest  and  best  use  of 
land.  In  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  big  increase  in  the  number 
of  corn  fed  animals  on  these  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farms:  beef,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  Improved 
pasturagte  practices,  linked  with  corn 
growing,  round  out  a  profitable  beef 
cattle  program.  Improved  breeding 
stock  —  good  milkers,  short  legged 
and  deep  bodied  animals  which  can 
carry  meat  and  quickly  Convert  corn 
and  pasturage  into  food  products— 
aids  in  making  the  new  era  a  pros¬ 
perous  one  in  Western  New'  York. 

Earle  W.  Gage 


WeM,  you  can  spoof  modem  ideas 
like  that,  but  when  it  comes  to  hog 
profits  1  hope  you  don’t  ignore  Wat¬ 
kins  Vitamin  Supplement  with  B-12 
and  Antibiotic  for  your  sows.  For 
reaMy  top  production  your  sows 
should  be  put  on  Vitamin  Supple¬ 
ment  with  B-12  and  Antibiotic  be¬ 
fore  they’re  even  bred,  and  not  taken 
off  until  the  brood  is  weaned.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  wonder-working  B-12, 
Antibiotic  and  Vitamins  turn  out  big-' 
ger,  and  faster-growing  litters.  Ask 
your  Watkins  Man. 


This  new  type  of  corn  crib  is  on  the  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  farm  of  Lloyd  D.  Snyder,  who  grew  80  acres  of  hy¬ 
brid  corn  last  season.  The  crib  is  80  feet  long  with  five-foot  wide  storage  spaces  on  either  side  of  a  10 -foot 
center  driveway  and  it  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  bushels.  A  36-foot  elevator  facilitates  storage  of  harvested  ears. 


Know  something 
about  that  farmer 
fellow  who  looks  at 
you  out  of  your  mirror?  Grizzly 
looking  cuss  in  the  morning  .  .  . 
but  he's  quite  a  guy.  He  and  his 
father  and  his  grandfathers  .  .  . 
and  their  women-folks  .  .  .  hewed 
your  farm  right  out  of  the  forest. 
They  paved  the  roads  and  built  the 
houses.  Their  hands  built  the  little 
red  schoolhouse,  and  the  big  modern 
school  that  followed  it.  In  peace  or 
war,  they  produced  the  food  and 
materials  we  need.  No  40  hour  week, 
they  work  long  and  hard,  bless  ’em. 
Always,  there’s  work  to  be  done,  anc 
always,  the  guy  in  your  mirror  can 
be  counted  on  to  do  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Say,  do  you  know  anything  about 
bog-judging?  .Well  if  you  do,  you’ve 
got  a  good  chance  to  win  $5,000! 
There’s  a  total  of  $20,000  worth  of 
prizes,  and  you  Can  do  it  all  just  by 
looking  at  pictures  of  different  hogs 
and  judging  which  one  is  best  .  .  . 
mighty  easy!  Your  Watkins  Man  can 
give  you  all  the  details  and  fix  you 
up  with  entry  blanks!  BE  SURE 
AND  ASK  HIM  ABOUT  THE  BIG 
$20,000  Pfizer  Hog-Judging  Contest. 

.  .  .  ASK  HIM  FOR  AN  OFFICIAL 
ENTRY  BLANK! 

*  *  *  * 

Stopped  by  a  neighbors  place  last 
Sunday,  and  he  sure  had  some 
mighty  sick  young  pigs  on  his  hands 
.  .  .  not  just  runts;  several  were 
about  to  die.  He  just  won’t  try  forti¬ 
fying  his  creep  feed  with  vitamins, 
minerals  and  antibiotics  .  .  .  says 
it’s  too  much  trouble.  Well  I’m  not 
gonna  argue  it  on  Sunday,  but  here’s 
a  tip.  Watkins  MIN-VITE  can  earn 
you  money  by  helping  to  turn  out 
better,  faster  growing  pigs.  It’s  the 
easiest  way  of  adding  needed  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and,  antibiotics  all  in 
one  simple  operation.  Ask  your 
Watkins  Man  about  MIN-VITE. 

You  know  how  some  folks  fix  up 
their  basement  to  look  like  their 
living  room?  Well  our  Aunt  May’s 
gonna  do  ’em  one  better  .  .  .  she’s 
gonna  fix  up  her  living  room  to  look 
like  the  basement!  (And  instead  of 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  she’s  gonna 
have  wall-to-wall  graveling!) 


HERE  is  a  quiet  but  effec¬ 
tive  revolution  in  farming 
taking  place  in  Western 
New  York  where  hundreds 
of  farmers  are  returning  to 
the  way  of  their  fathers 
in  growing  corn  as  a  lead- 
The  big  drop  in  demand  for 
apples,  plus  the  unsatisfactory  pric¬ 
ing  of  milk,  has  forced  many  farm¬ 
ers  to  establish  a  new  program  in 
which  livestock  takes  a  chief  role, 
making  larger  returns  from  less 
labor. 

A  quiet,  but  effective,  revolution 
in  farming  is  taking  place  on  the 
broad,  level  acres  of  Western  New 
York  where  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
returning  to  the  way  of  their  fathers 
in  growing  corn  as  a  leading  crop. 
The  big  drop  in  demand  for  apples, 
plus  the  unsatisfactory  pricing  of 
milk,  has  forced  many  farmers  to 
establish  a  new  program  in  which 
livestock  takes  a  chief  role,  making 
larger  returns  from  less  labor. 

With  these  farmers  going  in  for 
livestock  farming,  Western  New 
York  is  taking  on  new  importance  as 
a  source  of  meat  animals.  The  in¬ 
creasing  interest  of  farmers  in  fat¬ 
tening  beef,  hogs  and  sheep  with 
corn  from  larger  acreages  may  be 
noted  in  many  coupties.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  high  yielding,  early  ma¬ 
turing  corn  for  feeding  has  made 
possible  this  change  for  the  better; 
especially  since  the  soil  in  many 


mg  crop. 


parts  is  excellent  for  corn.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  as  good,  and  in  many 
cases  even  better,  than  anywhere  in 
the  midwest  Corn  Belt.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  wide  stretches  of  level  or 
rolling  land,  well  adapted  to  corn 
and  the  use  of  machinery,  has 
brought  success  in  growing  corn  on 
a  large  scale  in  this  region  as  it 
has  in  the  Midwest. 

Poultry  and  Corn 

Lloyd  Snyder  of  Lockport  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  new  era  farmer.  Last  sea¬ 
son  he  grew  80  acres  of  hybrid  corn, 
most  of  which  he  used  to  feed  his 
flock  of  6,000  laying  hens.  Mr.  Snyder 
recently  erected  a  new  type  of  corn 
storage  crib  which  may  soon  be 
adopted  by  others  in  the  Western 
New  York  corn  belt.  The  crib  has  a 
driveway  down  the  center,  a  10-foot 
aisle  through  which  a  truck  may  be 
driven.  On  either  side,  extending  the 
entire  80-foot  length  of  the  crib,  are 
five-foot  storage  spaces;  wire  screen¬ 
ing  is  used  on  the  sides  to  provide 
necessary  circulation  for  curing  the 
ears.  The  building  is  set  on  piers;  its 
floor  is  about  two  feet  above  ground 
and  its  storage  space  extends  up  to 
the  eves.  The  two  crib  sections,  five 
by  eight  feet,  provide  storage  space 
for  upwards  of  10,000  bushels  of  ear 
corn.  Mr.  Snyder  uses  a  36-foot 
elevator  to  carry  harvested  ears  to 
the  top  of  the  crib  which,  backed  by 
modern  corn  harvesting  machinery, 
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Pioneers  Never  Die 


*  *  *  * 

ODE  TO  MARCH  15 
The  Man  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
The  flames  leaped  up  around  his  neck, 
The  judge  said,  “Come  now  that 
won’t  do! 

“You’ve  gotta  pay  your  taxes  too!” 

*  *  *  * 

Already  there’s  signs  of  spring  all 
over  the  country,  so  I  suppose  on  my 
next  trip  around  a  lot  of  you  folks 
will  be  too  busy  to  spend  as  much 
time  chatting  as  in  the  past  couple 
of  months.  I’ll  miss  that  .  .  .  but, 
it  won’t  be  long  till  the  kids  are  out 
of  shool  and  then  we’ll  have  a  big 
time.  Kinda  miss  the  kids  in  the 
winter,  don’t  you?  Well,  see  you 
next  month. 

Th‘3  L  R„  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  Page  156) 
seems  uncertain  and  precarious.  Our 
New  York  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  estimates  that  there  are 
some  three  million  acres  —  one  sixth 
of  the  State  —  which  was  once 
cleared  and  made  into  farms,  but 
which  is  now  quickly  and  steadily 
returning  to  the  wilderness  from 
which  it  was  wrested  by  incredible 
labor.  This  sweeping  change  may  be 
also  stated  thus:  Each  year  for  more 
than  60  years,  approximately  1,000 
farms  have  disappeared  from  our 
agricultural  domain. 

Is  this  trend  inevitable?  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary?  So  that  the  pattern  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  story  may  be  made  clear 
at  the  outset,  let  it  here  be  noted 
that  my  warmest  interests  have  al¬ 
ways  been  directed,  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  outstanding  farmer  on 


his  fat  acres,  but  rather  to  his  less 
fortunate  contemporary  who  must 
make  a  living  and  a  life  —  and  has 
made  one  —  on  what  the  agricultural 
economists  Call  “marginal  land.” 

Subdividing  and  Naming  Townships 

In  the  years  when  the  century  be¬ 
hind  us  was  still  very  young,  Simeon 
DeWitt,  Surveyor  General  of  the 
State  of  New  York  had  his  Land 
Office  in  Ithaca  from  where  he  di¬ 
rected  the  really  big  job  of  cutting 
up  New  York  into  cbunties  and  then 
subdividing  the  counties  into  town¬ 
ships.  Apparently  his  duties  included 
supplying  these  new  political  sub¬ 
divisions  with  suitable  names.  The 
pleasing  story  runs  that  he  had  in 
his  office  as  secretary  a  young  Irish¬ 
man,  one  Robert  Harpur,  who  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  other  qualifications  was 


an  enthusiastic  classical  scholar  and, 
whenever  a  name  was  needed  for  a 
new  township,  he  promptly  selected 
one  by  drawing  on  his  memories  of 
ancient  lore.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  an  astonishing 
number  of  men  and  places  and  events 
of  old  Rome  and  Greece  which  are 
memorialized  in  the  place  names  of 
Central  and  Western  New  York. 

In  1806  there  was  erected  in 
north  central  Chenango  County  a 
township  just  six  miles  square,  occu¬ 
pying  the  high  ridge  between  the 
Chenango  and  Otselic  Valleys  and,  a 
name  being  called  for,  there  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  the  beautiful  and 
musical  designation,  Pharsalia,  in 
memory  of  an  ancient  Grecian  prov¬ 
ince  as  well  as  a  great  battle  of  the 
long  ago. 

The  Birth  and  Growth  of  Pharsalia 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  1800 
when  the  western-bound  New  Eng- 
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PH  GRANGE 


New  Savings  Plan 


'jfMjjlU  jfl  A  Grange  Silo 

[iBBljB  — always  a 

good  invest- 
■PBBHBMHI  ment  —  can 
now  be  yours  at  a  worthwhile 
saving.  Grange's  9  exclusive 
construction  features  and  top 
quality  materials  make  it  al- 
ways  your  best  silo  buy. 
What's  more,  if  you  act  at 
once,  you  will  be  in  line  for 
savings.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW  for  the  complete  story 
plus  free  Grange  picture- 
folder.  Easy  payment  plan  if 
you  wish. 


for  full  details  and 


information  .  .  . 


Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


SAVE 


SAVE 


SAVE 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Without  oblTgotion, 
please  rush  me  full  de- 
tails  on  the  G  r  o  n  ge 
Savings  Plan. 

. . 


Town. 


State. 


Thinkin 

A 

Garden 

Tractor? 


If  you  have  always 
wanted  a  garden  but 
were  afraid  of  the 
time  and  labor  re¬ 
quired,  your  worries 
are  over. 

With  a  full  line  of  implements,  and  the  CHIEF 
garden  tractor,  you  can  do  all  the  jobs  to  be 
done  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  ordinarily  required 
—and  without  all  of-the  "back  breaking"  labor. 
Anyone  can  run  a  CHIEF  and  find  gardening  fun. 
The  CHIEF  has  forward  and  reverse  speed,  single 
grip  safety  control,  2-3'/j  H.P.,  1  and  2  wheels, 
and  comes  in  3  models. 
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land  migration  was  running  at  full 
flood  that  the  land-hungry  Yankees 
came  marching  in  to  take  possession 
of  this  hill  town  with  the  lovely 
name.  Tradition  has  it  that  along 
with  others  there  were  five  families 
of  Browns,  all  from  Stonington, 
Connecticut.  This  may  well  be  true 
because  the  Browns  are  still  well 
represented.  The  cemeteries  are  full 
of  them  and  the  story  is  that  there 
was  a  time,  perhaps  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  one-third  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  town  rejoiced  in  that  same 
family  name. 

Not  only  Pharsalia  but  also  a  very 
large  part  of  New  York  seems  to  have 
been  taken  over  by  what  was  domin¬ 
antly  a  New  England  colonization.  I 
cannot  understand  just  how  this 
came  to  be.  The  Dutch  in  the  earliest 
years  at  least  were  the  settlers  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  later  the 
Germans  took  over  the  Mohawk  and 
Schoharie  Valleys.  Both  the  Dutch 
and  Germans  are  reputed  hardy  and 
prolific  races  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  was  the  Yankees  who  more 
than  any  other  folk  set  the  seal  of 
their  culture  on  those  parts  of  the 
State  not  occupied  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution. 

Those  advanced  scouts  of  civili¬ 
zation  who  first  pushed  into  Phar¬ 
salia  really  had  no  way  of  judging 
the  possibilities  of  the  land  to  which 
they  had  come.  On  the  surface  it 
surely  did  not  look  bad.  The  hills 
did  not  seem  too  high  or  steep,  nor 
were  they  sprinkled  with  granite 
boulders  after  the  manner  of  so 
many  New  England  fields.  What  they 
could  not  at  first  see  was  that  the 
soil  was  thin,  with  the  hard  pan  and 
sometimes  the  shale  rock  too  near  the 
surface  and  the  lime  content  very 
low. 

In  1810  the  people  of  the  newly 
made  township  were  counted  for  the 
first  time  and  the  population  was 
482.  Surely  Pharsalia  grew  up  and 
flowered  with  singular  rapidity  be¬ 
cause  the  all-time  high  in  population 
came  in  1840,  only  30  years  after 
the  first  enumeration.  That  year 
there  were  1,213  residents,  a  number 
that  declined  only  slowly  during  the 
next  20  years.  While  these  early 
census-takers  recorded  the  number 
of  acres  of  both  “Improved”  and 
“Unimproved”  land,  they  failed  un 
fortunately  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  farm  owners.  However,  it  is  a 
safe  statement  that  at  this  date  the 
countryside  had  almost  universally 
been  cut  into  farms  and  all  of  them 
were  occupied.  In  1860,  there  were 
1,152  inhabitants,  testimony  that 
while  Pharsalia  was  fully  mature  it 
was  just  starting  on  its  long  decline 

Farming  in  the  Hill  Country 

The  fairly  comprehensive  census 
of  1855  throws  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  what  was  going  on  in  the  agri 
culture  of  the  Hill  Country  of  New 
York.  Farmers  on  really  good  land 
have  always  preferred  to  eat 
wheaten  loaf  and  have  managed  to 
grow  their  own  bread,  often  with 
large  amounts  to  spare.  For  example 
Monroe  County  grew  more  than  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat  as  early  as 
1845.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1855 
Pharsalia  grew  not  even  a  wholly 
negligible  amount  so  far  as  provid¬ 
ing  homegrown  bread  was  concerned, 
However,  they  did  grow  2,259  bush¬ 
els  of  buckwheat  and  5,859  bushels 
of  corn,  along  with  165  bushels  of 
rye  and  125  bushels  of  field  peas 
Surely  there  was  not  money  enough 
available  to  buy  white  flour  at  the 
country  store  —  something  directly 
contrary  to  all  ideas  of  pioneer 
economy  —  so  it  is  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  it  was  corn  breac 
and  buckwheat  pancakes  that  made 
the  “staff  of  life”  in  Pharsalia  i 
century  ago.  It  is  also  evident  tha 
in  those  years  when  the  town  was 
more  fully  occupied  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  farming  was  on  a  hay- 
and-pasture  basis  in  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals  had  a  very  smal 
place. 

Life  on  the  plateau  was  still  pretty 
close  to  the  raw.  Maple  sugar  and 
honey  are  the  two  possible  items 
by  which  men  tried  to  ease  the 
shortage  of  sugar.  In  1855  Pharsalia 
produced  something  more  than  10,- 
000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  also 
some  syrup  which  must  have  helped 
some.  There  was  also  reported  the 
production  of  2,400  pounds  of  honey 
and  175  pounds  of  beeswax.  If  these 
amounts  represent  total  production, 
they  indicate  a  very  inadequate 
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PIPELINE 

MILKING 

Just  attach  the 
teat  cups  of  the 
De  Lava!  Combine 
Milker  to  the  cow 
-the  milker  does 
the  rest  of  the  jots 
of  carrying, 
pouring,  straining 
and,  if  desired, 
weighing  each  cow's 
milk.  When  milking 
is  finished,  your  milk 
is  already  in  the  40* 
qt.  cans  or  farm  tank. 


%£rta*ized.;MnKi"  cleaning 

When  milking  is  finished  you 
can  stand  in  your  milk  house  and 
quickly  and  thoroughly  wash  and 
sterilize  the  De  Laval  Combine 
“in-place”  —  for  this  job,  too,  is  now 
completely  mechanized. 


De  Laval  Combine  Milkers,  in¬ 
stalled  either  in  the  dairy  barn 
along  the  stanchions  or  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  milking  room,  provide 
completely  mechanized  milking. 
They  milk*fast  and  clean,  offer¬ 
ing  all  the  advantages  of  De 
Laval’s  famous  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic  “Better  Milking.”  The  milk 
is  conveyed  by  vacuum  through 
sanitary  glass  or  stainless  steel 
pipe  directly  to  milk  cans  or  re¬ 
frigerated  farm  tank:  On  the 
way,  it  is  automatically  filtered 
and  each  cow’s  milk  can  be  in¬ 


dividually  weighed,  if  desired. 

After  milking,  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  quickly  and  thor^ 
oughly  washed  and  sterilize^! 
“in-place”  from  the  milking 
room!  No  more  time-consuming 
“wash-up,”  thanks  to  De  Lava! 
engineering  which  has  now  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  this  part  o£± 
the  job,  too! 

For  pleasanter,  more  profits 
able  one-man  dairy  operation^ 
see  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer; 
or  mail  coupon  today. 
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with  the  new 
DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 


The  new  line  of  De  Laval  Speedway 
Food  Freezers  is  designed  for  the 
farm  family  based  on  De  Laval’s 
74-year  knowledge  of  farm  needs 
—with  every  feature  that  the  farm 
family  needs  for  the  most  depend¬ 
able,  economical  home  food  freez¬ 
ing  ond  storage.  Why  sell  farm- 
produced  food  at  wholesale — and 
buy  it  back  retail? 
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MACHINERY 
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Service  to  Farmers 
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Includes  MM  tractors,  power  units,  com¬ 
bines,  balers,  spreaders  and  implements. 
Fox  forage  harvestors;  Bear-Cat  feed  mills; 
Rosenthal  husker  shredders  and  combines; 

P  &  H  diesel  engines;  and  Frick  threshers 
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and  sawmills.  Put  this  superior  equipment 
to  work  earning  better  profits  for  you: 


Branches  at: 

Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua, 
M.  Y.;  Easton.  Williamsport 
&.  Harrisburg,  Penna.;  East 
M  olden.  Me.;  and  othir 
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W»  TRUSS  CO. 
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supply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  reports  of  sales,  a  conclusion  may 
be  more  cheerful.  However,  in  any 
case,  let  us  remember  that  pioneer 
life  everywhere  was  always  infinite¬ 
ly  laborious  and  hard. 

Declme  and  Renascence 

Pharsalia  held  on  bravely  until 
about  the  Civil  War.  There  is  a 
population  pattern  common  to  all 
rural  towns  which  have  no  active 
qnd  growing  industrial  communities. 
In  practically  all  such  cases,  there 
were  more  inhabitants  in  1800  than 
have  ever  been  found  since.  In  Phar¬ 
salia,  conditions  were  usually  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  beginning  of  the  long 
decline  appeared  even  before  that 
era.  After  1860  every  succeeding 
census  revealed  a  steadily  shrinking 
population  until  1930  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  recorded  only  404  present,  ex¬ 
actly  one-third  of  the  number  that 
had  peopled  the  countryside  90  years 
before.  Fortunately,  the  1930  figure 
has  proved  to  be  the  low  point  and 
a  very  longtime  trend  seems  to  be 
reversed,  not  because  the  abandoned 
farms  are  being  reoccupied  or  be¬ 
cause  the  oldtime  local  industries 
are  soming  back,  but  because  the 
housing  shortage  has  made  it  desir¬ 
able  to  move  into  some  of  the  un¬ 
occupied  houses  and  because  the 
automobile  has  made  it  possible  to 
live  in  Pharsalia  and  drive  to  work 
in  neary  business  centers.  Typically, 
however,  these  newcomers  do  not 
represent  the  old  farm  stock  which 
originally  subdued  the  forest. 

Like  all  old  communities,  Phar¬ 
salia  has  a  past  and  its  memories. 
With  the  years  there  grew  up  three 
little  trading  centers,  none  of  them 
more  than  hamlets  —  Pharsalia, 
North  Pharsalia  and  East  Pharsalia. 
In  1845  there  were,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  town,  one  grist-mill, 
seven  saw-mills  and  one  ashery — 
all  indispensable  public  utilities  of 
the  pioneer  countryside.  There  is 
still  standing  in  pretty  good  con¬ 
dition  an  abandoned  cheese  factory. 
The  story  runs  that  the  beginning 
of  the  large  fishline  factory  in  near¬ 
by  South  Otselic  was  made  when  an 
ingenious  Pharsalian  named  Brown 
began  to  twist  homegrown  flax  fiber 
into  fishlines  which  he  marketed  at 
the  local  stores.  Also  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  the  town  had 
a  weekly  newspaper  with  the  intrigu¬ 
ing  name,  “The  Press  and  Quill.” 
One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  optimism  which  could  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
enterprise  under  circumstances  -  so 
discouraging. 

It  is  a  habit  of  long  standing  on 
my  part  to  seek  out  and  linger  in 
old  country  cemeteries.  In  Pharsalia 
the  roster  of  churchyard  sleepers 
must  be  many  times  the  number  of 
living  inhabitants.  Some  of  these 
ancient  burying  grounds  have  fallen 
into  utter  neglect,  but  two  of  the 
largest  are  still  surprisingly  well 
maintained.  It  is  the  fashion  nowa¬ 
days  among  certain  very  highbrow 
intellectuals  to  say  that  Longfellow 
was  merely  an  adroit  rhymester 
rather  than  a  real  poet.  Nonetheless,' 
I  must  confess  my  admiration  and 
love  for  much  that  he  wrote.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  a  Pharsalia  “God’s  Acre” 
where  so  many  of  those  New  Eng¬ 
land  emigrants  are  taking  their  long 
rest,  I  remember  his  stanza: 

“Gone  are  the  living  but  the  dead 
remain 

Yet  not  forgotten  for  a  hand  unseen 
Scattering  its  bounties  like  a  summer 
rain 

Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their 
remembrance  green” 

A  Memory  to  Some,  A  Challenge  to 
Others 

As  originally  laid  out,  Pharsalia 
was  six  miles  square,  or  23,040  acres. 
Of  these,  3,193  today  comprise  a  New 
York  State  Game  Refuge  and  11,222 
acres  are  included  in  a  State  Re- 
forestration  Project.  In  a  word,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  one  half  of  the 
town  is  now  public  land.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  all  privately 
owned  real  property  is  $186,390  and 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  held 
by  the  State  is  $72,000.  Pharsalia 
plays  but  a  very  small  part  in  our 
total  tax  returns  but  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  locality  to  hunt  cellar  holes  and 
it  offers  a  sure  foundation  for  dreams 
and  memories.  To  some,  who  are 
still  pioneers  in  the  fullest  sense  of 


the  word,  it  still  offers  a  great  deal 
more. 

When,  during  the  decades  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  the  evil  days  came 
and  the  majority  of  the  farm  owners 
fled  from  what  they  saw  around 
them,  there  were  certain  of  the  old 
farm  families  who  refused  to  be 
stampeded  and  stubbornly  held  on. 
to  the  ancestral  acres.  In  some  cases 
their  substantial  success  has  justi¬ 
fied  their  optimistic  faith. 

Century  Farm  of  Pharsalia 

Warmly  interested  in  the  locale 
duifing  many  years,  I  had  something 
of  a  thrill  when,  at  the  1952  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  a  Pharsalia  family  was  se¬ 
lected  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Honor¬ 
able  Order  of  Century  Farmers. 
This  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
Orton  and  Orrah  Newton  whose 
farm  is  on  Moon  Hill  in  the  town. 
The  story  of  this  farm  is  told  in 
some  detail  in  the  archives  of  the 
Century  Farmers.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  the  land  which  the  first 
Newton  purchased  in  1814  for  $4.09 
per  acre  has  been  passed  from  father 
to  son,  always  by  direct  succession 
in  the  male  line  for  five  generations, 
and  it  is  today  a  going  concern  un¬ 
questionably  more  prosperous  than 
at  any  period  of  its  history. 

Twice  within  recent  months,  I 
have  visited  there  and  talked  at 
length  with  the  owners.  All  around 
them  are  public  lands  and  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  farm  is  a  big 
block  of  State  property.  Were  you 
to  discuss  the  farm  with  professional 
farm  economists  and  soil  experts, 
they  would  tell  you  that  this  was 
marginal  land  which  really  ought  to 
grow  only  trees.  Fundamentally  I 
agree  with  them.  Yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Newtons  have  walked 
and  worked  these  fields  for  140  years 
and  the  soil  has  responded  to  their 
care.  The  basis  of  the  present  farm 
operation  is  the  milking  herd  of 
purebred  Jerseys.  The  house  was 
built  106  years  ago  but  it  has  been 
modernized  and  improved  until  to¬ 
day  it  is  typical  of  the  home  of  cul¬ 
tured  and  successful  farmers  every¬ 
where.  I  have  been  a  guest  in  this 
home  and  Orrah  Newton  is  a  very 
gracious  hostess.  Their  daughter  is 
a  university  graduate  and  their  son, 
who  is  the  hope  of  the  years  to  be, 
is  thinking  of  our  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell.  Orton  Newton  is 
the  Supervisor  of  his  town  and  well 
as  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School 
in  the  nearby  church.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
munity  organization — school,  church 
or  agricultural  —  with  which  he  is 
not  actively  associated. 

Two  facts,  at  least,  the  Newtons 
have  demonstrated:  One  is  that  a 
man  is  bigger  than  his  environment 
because  on  a  soil  from  which  man3r 
men  have  fled,  the  Newtons  have 
made  an  attractive  home  and  have 
found  life  good. 

The  second  is  this:  If  the  time 
shall  come  —  the  time  of  which 
Preacher  Malthus  wrote  —  when  the 
food  resources  of  the  world  shall  be 
insufficient  for  our  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  back 
again  to  some  of  the  land  which  we 
have  cast  aside  as  worthless.  The 
one  great  requisite  for  crop  produc¬ 
tion  is  available  fertility.  Science  has 
taught  men  how  to  make  nitrogen 
compounds  from  the  air  and  how  to 
reclaim  potash  from  western  lakes 
and  has  discovered  deposits  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  beyond  all  computation. 
If  the  rain  still  falls  and  the  summer 
sun  still  shines,  there  is  no  wind¬ 
swept  hilltop  but  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  feeding  of  the 
world.  Orton  Newton  has  proved 
that  this  is  true. 


Truth  is  inclusive  of  all  the 
virtues,  is  older  than  sects  or  schools, 
and,  like  charity,  more  ancient  than 
mankind.  —  Amos  Bronson  Alcott’s 
Table  Talk.  v  < 
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Raising  Lambs  for  the 
Freezer 

Recently  I  bought  a  day-old  lamb 
ard  have  been  feeding  it  on  a  bottle 
for  the  past  month.  I  should  like  to 
know  when  to  start  feeding  it  grain 
and  how  long  it  should  take  a  bottle. 
What  age  should  it  be  before  put  on 
pasture?  At  what  age  would  you 
recommend  killing  for  dressed  lamb 
for  the  freezer  e.  r.  l. 

The  normal  and  usual  period  for 
nursing  lambs,  whether  fed  on  a 
bottle  or  on  their  mothers,  covers  a 
suckling  period  of  from  four  to  five 
months.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
when  properly  fed,  lambs  will  make 
approximately  two-thirds  of  their 
growth  and  gain  in  weight  during 
1-heir  first  12  months.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  these  early  gains  are 
the  most  economical  gains.  It  is 
consequently  highly  important  for 
lambs  to  be  properly  fed  continu¬ 
ously  during  their  early  develop¬ 
ment  stage. 

Lambs  can  be  put  on  pasture,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  is  suitable,  any 
time  in  the  Spring,  but  early  lambs 
dropped,  in  February  will  usually  be 
on  pasture  in  from  60  to  90  days 
after  they  are  born.  During  this 
time,  whether  they  are  bottle  fed  or 
naturally  nursed,  if  they  are  to  be 
slaughtered  and  placed  in  the  home 
freezer  during  the  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  they  should  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  a  so-called  creep  for 
two  or  three  weeks  after  they  are 
born.  A  creep  simply  means  a  pen 
in  which  an  opening  is  provided 
large  enough  to  permit  the  lambs  to 
enter,  but  small  enough  to  exclude 
their  mothers.  With  your  one  lamb, 
no  creep  would  be  needed. 

Several  experiments  at  the  Indiana 
Station  show  that  creep  fed  lambs 
had  a  superior  finish  with  conse¬ 
quent  increased  profits,  as  compared 
with  others  not  allowed  grain  in  a 
creep.  The  creep  can  be  easily  and 
economically  provided  by  just  fenc¬ 
ing  off  a  corner  in  the  shed  with 
panels.  In  addition  to  providing  them 
constantly  with  grain,  lambs  should 
be  allowed  all  the  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  they  will  consume.  A 
suitable  grain  mixture  to  use  in  the 
lamb  feeding  creep  is  one  consisting 
of  shelled  corn  500  pounds,  whole 
oats  300  pounds,  wheat  bran  200 
pounds,  and  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  100  pounds.  Also  keep 
fresh  water  and  salt  before  the 
lambs  at  all  times. 

By  following  these  suggestions  a 
lamb,  whether  naturally  nursed  or 
bottle  fed,  would  be  ready  to 
slaughter  and  place  in  the  freezer 
during  the  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall,  weighing  between  80  and  90 
pounds  liveweight.  Such  a  lamb  will 
dress  about  50  per  cent  of  ,  its  body- 
weight  which  would  mean  a  carcass 
of  between  40  and  45  pounds.  It 
is  advisable  to  cut  up  the  carcass 
into  its  component  parts  and  proper¬ 
ly  wrap  it  before  placing  it  in  the 


freezer.  These  cuts  should  then  be 
labeled  properly,  as  loin  or  shoulder 
chops,  neck  slices,  boned  rib  roast, 
and  such  other  cuts  as  may  have 
been  made. 


Warts  on  Cow’s  Teats 

One  of  my  best  young  cows  has 
developed  a  heavy  mass  of  warts 
on  her  teats.  What  should  I  do  to 
cure  her  and  prevent  the  others 
from  possibly  getting  these  warts? 

Penobscot  Co.,  Me.  w.  B. 

Warts  are  of  rather  frequent  oc¬ 
currence,  especially  in  young  cattle. 
They  may  form  on  any  part  of  the 
body.  However,  with  cows,  they  are 
more  common  on  the  udder  or  teats. 
With  calves,  they  are  more  common 
on  the  head  and  neck. 

Where  the  wats  are  of  a  general 
nature,  spread  over  the  body,  it  has 
been  found  that  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  Fowler’s  solution  is  frequently 
of  benefit.  The  usual  dose  is  one 
tablespoonful  twice  daily  on  the  feed 
for  yearlings.  This  is  an  arsenical 
preparation  and  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  on  advice,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion,  of  a  veterinarian.  It  should  not 
be  given  to  milking  cows  as  there  is 
some  danger  of  the  arsenic  being 
passed  through  the  body  and  into 
the  milk. 

A  special  wart  vaccine  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  to  some  extent  and  favor¬ 
able  results  are  reported.  The  most 
important  thing  about  warts  on  cattle 
is  that  they  are  known  to  be  definite¬ 
ly  transmitted  from  one  individual 
to  another.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  direct  contact  or  from  rubbing  on 
contaminated  material.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  that  warty  ani¬ 
mals  be  milked  last,  and  that  the 
milkers’  hands  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  following  such  milking.  The 
cows  should  also  be  kept  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Where  the  warts  have  a  neck,  they 
may  be  removed  by  tying  them  off 
tightly  with  a  stout  thread  that  has 
been  dipped  in  disinfectant.  After 
the  wart  drops  off,  the  area  should  be 
covered  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Corn-and-Cob  Meal  for 
Steers 

Would  like  a  feeding  formula  for 
fattening  steers,  which  would  include 
corn-and-cob  meal.  c.  g.  t. 

A  suitable  grain  mixture  for  feed¬ 
ing  fattening  steers  would  be  one 
consisting  of  corn-and-cob  meal  nine 
parts;  and  either  soybean  oil  meal  or 
linseed  meal  one  part.  The  steers 
should  also  receive  good  quality  al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  racks  and  either  grass 
or  corn  silage.  They  should  be  started 
on  the  corn-and-cob  meal  mixture  in 
relatively  small  amounts,  gradually 
increasing  it  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks  until  they  are  receiving  all 
they  will  clean  up  in  their  feed 
bunkers,  fed  morning  and  evening. 
In  addition  to  these  feeds,  they 
should  have  constant  access  to  salt 
and  clean  fresh  water. 


The  new  world  record  Guernsey  cow ,  Ideal’s  Beacon’s  Nina,  bred  and  owned 
t>y  Jacob  Tanis,  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  N.  J.,  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  highest  butterfat  record  ever  made  by  a  Guernsey  cow  and  has 
broken  the  previous  record  which  stood  for  16  years.  Nina  produced  20,385 
lbs.  milk  and  1,223  lbs.  fat  as  a  five-year-old. 


Inarch  7,  1953 


f  OR  SPR'nG 


You  can  get  bigger  yields,  finer  quality 
crops  and  a  more  satisfactory  profit  by 
using  a  generous  amount  of  fertilizer 
for  spring  application. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses 
and  other  spring  crops  respond  well  to 
heavy  applications  of  plant  foods.  The 
extra  cost  of  using  enough  fertilizer 
is  a  small  investment  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  big  profit  from  increased  yields. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  both  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  quality  fertilizer  you  will 
need,  see  your  fertilizer  dealer  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZERS 
FOR  SATISFACTION 
AT  HARVEST  TIME 


It  pays  to  be  sure  that  the  big 
red  International  Fertilizer  sign 
is  on  the  bags  of  fertilizer  you  buy. 
For  this  is  a  sign  of  quality  and  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  goods  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  in  the  fertilizer  bag.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  depended  on  these  quality 
plant  foods  for  more  than  forty  years. 
You  can  depend  on  them  today  for  the 
correct  balance  of  plant  food  nutrients 
you  need  for  each  individual  crop  and 
for  the  mechanical  condition  that  will 
save  you  time  and  trouble  in  the  field. 
Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  is 
ready  now  to  arrange  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  goods  you  need  in  all 
recommended  grades.  See  him  soon. 


plont  food  division,  INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKERDRIVE,  CHICAGO  5 

District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing 
Plants  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts  and 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  17,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SGHLFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 


Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 


EASY  TO  USE —  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Late  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
oan  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for  > 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  i«  interesting  reading. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


“The  Right  Start  for 
Greater  Profits " 

Whether  you  specialize  in  EGGS  or  MEAT 
we  have  a  breed  or  cross  that  will  prove 
really  profitable.  Here  at  Clemnts  Chicks, 
Inc.  we  have  concentrated  on  breeding  for 
these  practical  money-making  characteris¬ 
tics:  rugged  health,  quick  growth,  increased 
vigor  and  disease  resistance,  top  efficiency 
in  egg  and  meat  production.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  egg  producers  and  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  are  reaping  profits  year  after  year 
with  Clements  Chicks. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production  — 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEG¬ 
HORN  -  REO  Crosses,  R.  I.  REDS, 
Barred  Rocks. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks. 

For  Broilers  — 

White  Rocks,  Dominant  White  Rock-New 
Hampshire  Cross,  and  sex-link  cockerels. 
Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Progressive  breeding  for  42  years  assures 
the  best  in  profit  abilities. 

Bush  name  and  address  for  information  and 
prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


-  3  ed  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


mberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Favorites  of  farmers  who  want  top 
meat  and  egg  profits.  Bred  for  7 
important  profit  factors.  Barred 
VTj  -  U.  S.  Rocks  make  fast-growing  broilers, 
APPROVED  hormonized  fryers,  or  heavy  laying 

PULLORUM  pullets.  Red-Rocks  have  hybrid 

CLEAN  vigor — are  idea!  for  profitable  com¬ 

mercial  egg  production.  Chicks  Str.- 
run  or  Sexed.  Order  Early!  Circu¬ 
lar  free  —  write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms! 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NE(W 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 


Box  R,  Sergeantsvilie,  N.  J. 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS. 

Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breeds. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  3  World  records,  U.  S. 
Egg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write:  ILLINOIS  HiATCH  ERY , 

BOX  124  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


-  CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100  - 

Choice  of  3  breeds,  4'/i  weeks  old  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Fu«l  information  upon  request.  Also  Pullorum  Clean 
chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters.  SCHWEGLER’S 
HATCHERY,  203  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Shelters  for  Birds  on  Range 


A  house  full  of  well  bred,  fully 
matured  pullets  is  the  dream  tof 
every  poultryman.  You  and  I  are 
particular  about  the  source  of  chicks 
and  the  care  they  get  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks.  But,  what  do  we 
permit  in  the  way  of  hazards  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period?  Housing 
during  the  growing  period  on  range 
has  been  woefuly  lacking. 

In  many  areas,  summer  housing 
is  a  problem.  The  birds  need  a  cool, 
well  ventilated  structure.  It  must 
afford  real  protection  from  preda¬ 
tory  animals,  the  foxes,  raccoons, 
mink  and  the  like,  and  must  also 
provide  for  protection  from  thieves. 

As  regards  summer  shelters,  it 
would  be  well  to  define  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  housing.  Range  shelters 
or  summer  shelters  are  merely 
roofed,  open-sided  units  generally 
used  as  night-time  housing  during 
the  growing  period.  A  properly  con¬ 
structed  range  shelter  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages;  its  use  makes  it  possible  to 
grow  pullets  on  clean  ground,  free 
from  the  contamination  which  usu¬ 
ally  prevails  around  the  permanent 
brooder  houses.  It  also  permits  use 
of  pasture  that  might  otherwise  not 
be  available  for  young  stock. 

The  Need  for  Shelters 

First  jmu  might  ask  jmurself:  “Do 
I  need  poultry  range  shelters?”  If 


duced  with  the  larger  shelters,  too. 
The  large  units  however,  are  more 
difficult  to  move;  the  smaller  units, 
10  by  12,  often  can  be  constructed 
from  scrap  material  and  rough  lum¬ 
ber. 

How  to  Construct 

In  either  case,  make  the  floor  of 
wire  mesh  (1  by  2  inch)  preferably 
of  No.  12  guage.  Make  the  center 
floor  section  sturdy  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  man’s  weight.  For  the  skids, 
use  2  by  6’s,  pressure-creosoted  to 
assure  long  life.  The  use  of  1  by  1 
inch  mesh  poultry  netting  will  keep 
small  animals  out  of  the  building. 

Side  walls  for  this  shelter  should 
be  three  feet  high,  with  an  entrance 
door  at  one  end,  five  feet  high.  Make 
a  small  opening  for  the  birds  on  the 
opposite  end. 

Both  metal  and  wood  roofs  have 
been  used  successfully.  A  metal  roof 
may  be  a  disadvantage  in  some  areas, 
especially  where  subjected  to  nu¬ 
merous  hail  storms.  The  chatter  of 
hail  on  a  metal  roof  can  frighten  the 
birds  and  lead  to  piling  and  suffo¬ 
cation. 

The  shed  roof  is  easily  constructed 
and  relatively  inexpensive;  however, 
it  offers  little  head  room  and  gives 
small  protection  from  wind  and  rain. 
A  gable  type  roof  gives  better  ser¬ 
vice. 

A  small,  A-shaped  shelter  can  be 


Some  poultrymen  prefer  range  shelters  of  relatively  large  size,  as  the  over¬ 
head  housing  cost  per  pullet  is  lowered.  The  roomy  shelter  shown,  on  the 
farm  of  William  Smith  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  proven  to  he  very  satisfactory 
for  his  flock  of  good  White  Leghorn  pullets. 


you  answer  ‘yes’  to  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  you  might  well 
consider  that  you  do. 

1.  Do  you  have  a  permanent 
brooder  house?  2.  Do  you  have  a 
portable  brooder  house  that  is  not 
moved  to  clean  ground  each  year? 
3.  Do  you  lack  power  equipment 
needed  to  move  heavy  brooder 
houses?  4.  Do  you  start  sexed  pullets, 
and  do  you  start  more  than  half  the 
rated  capacity  of  your  brooder 
house?  5.  Do  you  brood  more  chicks 
than  the  rated  capacity  of  your 
brooder  house?  6.  Do  you  need  tem¬ 
porary  laying  quarters  for  yearling 
hens?  7.  Do  you  want  to  raise  more 
than  one  brood  of  chicks  per  house 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer?  8. 
Do  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 
good  pasture  that  is  not  readily 
available  with  a  portable  brooder 
house?  9.  Do  you  suffer  losses 
caused  by  small  animals? 

Shelter  Advantages 

The  range  shelter  eliminates  over¬ 
crowding  in  brooder  houses.  It  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  clean  range  and 
pastures  when  permanent  brooding 
facilities  are  used.  It  can  be  used  as 
either  a  temporary  sunporch  or  a 
cool  room  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  your  brooder  house.  Further,  it 
saves  wear  and  tear,  by  lessening  the 
moving  of  your  heavy  portable 
brooder  houses. 

Range  shelters  can  be  used  as  in¬ 
expensive  units  to  house  your  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  temporary  unit  to  house  yearling 
hens  prior  to  their  sale  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  * 

Since  the  range  shelter  is  open¬ 
sided,  it  provides  conditions  suitable 
for  adequate  ventilation.  Keeping  the 
birds  cool  during  the  Summer  is  a 
serious  problem;  cool  roosting  quar¬ 
ters  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
shelter  at  night.  This  means  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  keep  the  growing 
pullets  confined  when  many  preda¬ 
tory  animals  are  on  the  prowl. 

The  larger  size  range  shelters,  such 
as  14  by  20  feet,  house  relatively 
more  pullets,  and  the  cost  per  pullet 
housed  is  lowered;  chore  time  is  re¬ 


constructed  from  low  cost  material, 
but  it  houses  very  few  birds  and  no 
longer  is  considered  desirable. 

A  range  shelter  will  provide  shade 
for  the  birds,  and  give  them  cool, 
dry  quarters.  It  should  have  wire 
sides  and  floor  to  keep  out  predatory 
animals.  The  wire  floor  is  also  an 
effective  means  of  reducing  disease 
during  the  growing  period. 

Range  Feeders  Save  Labor 

While  the  birds  are  on  range,  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  is  needed  to 
lessen  chore  time.  A  large  capacity 
range  feeder  can  cut  feeding  time 
considerably.  In  the  Midwest,  a 
range  feeder  approximately  eight  by 
three  feet  and  with  a  capacity  of 
eight  bushels,  has  been  used  exten¬ 
sively. 

Feeders  are  now  being  built  right 
into  the  range  shelter.  These  have  a 
capacity  of  one  and  a  half  bushels 
and  are  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  birds  can  eat  from  the  in¬ 
side  as  well  as  from  the  outside  of 
the  shelter. 

In  addition  to  range  feeders,  it 
pays  to  have  automatic  watering,  or 
a  barrel  type  waterer  to  further  less¬ 
en  chore  time.  Building  the  feeders 
and  waterers  on  skids  makes  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  move  the  equipment 
around  the  range,  and  improves 
utilization  of  the  range  feeding  area. 

In  addition  to  the  shade  from  the 
shelter,  plan  to  plant  three  or  four 
rows  of  sunflower  or  corn.  This,  with 
the  range  shelter,  gives  the  birds 
cool  areas  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Keeping  the  birds  relatively 
cool  maintains  feed  consumption  and 
assures  fully  matured  pullets  for  the 
laying  house. 

The  ideal  range  should  be  covered 
with  forage  crops,  kept  sanitary,  and 
it  should  not  be  used  by  poultry 
again  for  two  years.  A  sound  grow¬ 
ing  program  is  important  in  a  poul¬ 
try  program  and  the  number  of 
birds  per  acre  of  range  should  be 
kept  to  around  400.  Overcrowding 
on  range  is  just  as  serious  as  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  brooder  house  or  in 
the  laying  house. 

Frank  G.  Wollney 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read 
her  experience:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  theih  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


"MASON  stock  has 
brought  my  egg 
production  up 
to  my  highest 
expectations  I” 

Mr.  Leo  Selover,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


"Mason  really  solved  my  problem!  I  was 
getting  fairly  good  production  from  some 
other  stock  but  the  eggs  were  not  uniform 
in  color.  For  the  past  five  years  I’ve 
ordered  Mason  stock  and  my  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  up  to  my  highest  expectations 
—uniform  chalk-white  egg  color . . . 
stock  of  high  livability  and  production!” 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  *  BARRED  ROCKS  •  SEX 
LINKS  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  WHITE  ROCKS 

For  profitable  egg  and  meal  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason’s  breed¬ 
ing  program.  U.S.  Pullorum  Cleon. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  It  tells  the  full 
story  of  Mason  Farms  and  Hatchery  .  .  . 
gives  all  the  facts  on  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  hatchery  and  stock.  Get  your 
copy  today. 

MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY  USING  SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS  TO  GET  PRACTICAL  RESULTS 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

wt/oaSPIZZER  I NKTU  M 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCETO 
EARN  A  REAL  LIVING! 

•  You,  and  thousands  of  poultry 
farmers  like  you.  have  been  want* 

- — -  jng  a  meat-type  chicken  with 

high  egg  production.  Yes,  one  that  will  give  you, 
too,  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  real  living,  .  • 
Well.  CHRISTIE'S  Spizzerinktum  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE'S  BARRED  ROCKS  and  GRAMTh 
WHITE  ROCKS  hit  that  nail  on  the  head,  lney 
will  perform  for  you  on  a  year-round  basis-in 
summer  and  winter,  in  damp  and  dry  weather, 
with  a  new  high  in  efficiency. 

Now  Hampshirea,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  ■  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 
DELIVERY. 

Of  f  f  C  Poultry  Yards 
J.  £  Lj  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  adv.  or  write  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

for  Cat.  Pullorum  Tested  100  100  1°0 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHONRS.$I2.00  $25.00  $  2.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  1 0-00 (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stuck 


unlit 


HSSSSi 


R.  O.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  yv. 
Rox,  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  P|ts’ 
STUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORK^K 


£261  do 
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Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

5V2  lbs.  Live  Weight  at  12  Weeks 

Oiir  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  con¬ 
test  averaged  5 Vz  lbs.  live  wt. ,  5  lbs.  dressed  wt. 
at  12  weeks.  Our  1951  entry  aeraged  4.92  lbs.  at 
weeks.  Customers  report  3%  lbs.  live  wt.  at 
9  weeks.  Wonderful  for  egg  production,  too. 
Every  Breeder  100%  State  Tested— Pullorum  Clean 

- - Str.-run  and  cockerel 

SEXED  PULLET  CHICKS  ch icks  also  available. 
$22  per  100  (in  lots  write  for  free  circular 
of  500  or  more)  an(j  prices. 

'  Joseph  tolman  &  sons.  inc. 
OEPT.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


;  California -Gray  Leghorn  Cross  j 

[  Extra  hardy  6  lb.  birds,  White  » 
»  Plumage,  Yellow  skin,  white  eggs,  [ 

■  excellent  livability.  Extra  good  i 
j  layers.  Third  year  hatching  this  * 

■  great  cross.  i 

i  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  large  type,  J 

■  5  lb.  birds,  large  white  eggs.  ( 
i  Chicks  sired  by  R.O.P.  males,  J 
«  Dam’s  records  up  to  343  eggs. 

b  MIN ORC A-LEGHORN S  a  hardy  J 
*  cross  easier  to  raise.  White  eggs.  \ 
[  Also  good  White  Rocks  and  Red-  « 
«  Rock  cross.  ‘Blood  will  tell.’ 

jj  WRITE  %r  FREE  LITERATURE  and  PRICES.  I 

»  Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  96  Zeeland,  Mich.  I 


iroui  x  a.rKs  proven 
Hocks  without  risk.  YourGran- 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


Tells  how  we  produce 

id 


these  big  rugged  moun 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today! 


iOE  PARKS  & 
ALTOONA,  PA. 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 

Drop  us  a  card  for  free  information  on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today’s  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  living,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 
stories  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns,  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 
or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95, 
ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  G0?Sale' 


A  New  Meat  Breed 

About  two  years  before  the  first 
“Chicken-of-Tomorrow”  contest,  one 
of  our  leading  poultry  departments 
on  a  famous  university  suggested 
that  Cornish  breeds  had  so  little 
utility  and  such  poor  prospects  of 
improvement  in  this  respect  that  this 
old  top  meat  breed  should  definitely 
not  be  included  in  attempts  to  breed 
better  meat  type  commercial  breeds. 

Yet  Corni§h  stock  has  most  cer¬ 
tainly  played  its  part  in  developing 
some  of  our  most  popular  new  broil¬ 
er  breeds.  We  can  think  of  several 
new  ones  originating  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  owe  their  popu¬ 
larity  to  good  rugged  Cornish  stock 
used  in  varying  proportions.  This 
ruggedness  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Cornish  breed  is  largely  over¬ 
looked,  but  it  may  add  more  to  the 
dollar  and  cents  profit  than  the  su¬ 
perior  fleshing  of  the  Cornish  crosses. 
Many  hatcherymen  have  noted  that 
Cornish  crosses  seem  more  resistant 
than  some  of  the  popular  straight 
breeds  and  have  vigor  equalling  and 
even  bettering  the  old  Barred-cross 
which  was  often  considered  easiest 
to  raise  under  crowded  conditions  in 
large  quantities. 

We  know  of  several  wonderful  re¬ 
tail  dressed  chicken  businesses  that 
have  been’  built  up  on  the  quality 
and  extra  fleshing  of  Cornish-Rock 
crosses  and  Cornish  -  Hampshire 
crosses.  We  know  one  man  who 
grows  out  about  1,000  per  iponth  and 
retails  every  one  at  55  cents  per 
pound  no  matter  what  the  market 
price  is.  He  has  been  getting  this 
price  on  a  New  York  dressed  basis 
for  over  10  years.  Another  retired 
engineer  is  now  growing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  3,000  Cornish-crossed  birds 
per  month  of  his  own  stock,  with  the 
demand  so  great  for  his  quality  pro¬ 
duct  that  he  is  buying  all  of  the 
same  cross  he  can  find  in  his  area. 

There  is  a  new  white  broiler  byeed 
in  the  Southern  States  containing 
about  one-fourth  Cornish  blood,  and 
many  others  coming  out  in  the  near 
future.  Problems  in  hatchability  have 
been  largely  overcome  by  selection 
and  out-crossing. 

The  new  Norris  Dominant-Corn- 
ish  that  can  be  crossed  with  pro¬ 
duction-bred  Reds  6r  Barreds  to 
produce  very  acceptable  broiler 
chicks  can  help  solve  that  big  $64 
question  of  the  broiler  business: 
How  to  get  a  meat  type  broiler  out 
of  an  egg  type  laying  hen?  The  new 
Norris  Dominant-White  Cornish  pro¬ 
duces  white  chicks  when  crossed  on 
black  fowl  and  light  red  chicks  with 
white  undercoat  when  crossed  on 
reds.  This  new  Dominant  is  a  pure 
white  Cornish  and  has  the  ability  to 
pass  its  fine  meat,  quality  on  to  the 
cross  chicks.  Earl  W.  Garrison 

New  Jersey 


REDBIRD 


The  famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 

New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks  •  Red  Rocks 

WRITE-FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 

REDBIRD  FARM  Box  R  Wrenthom,  Mass. 
SHEUEHBERGER’S  l£SI'.e,5 

Our  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duel  ion  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
pnees  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  Shelle"h»rnRr  Pity  Farm  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LEISTER’S  approved*  CHICKS 

n  o  p.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Reus,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
ftun.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special- 
Chicks.  U.  S  Pullorum  Passed. 

C-P. LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

Ancona  chicks  ttb„eaibrl^ 

«u2»,?,pSe  white  e99s  on  'ess  feed.  Catalog  FREE 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa 

~~  STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Ro; 
warito4  oan<*  6  Weeks  Old.  Pullorum  Tested. 
NACE  s  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA 

RELIABLE  AAA  CHICKS 

eSres’  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns  14c  each, 
r  jiiri  o  .r,u,n.'  Prepaid.  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY.  CALIFORNIA  2,  MO. 

ten?Dh!R,ZE’c  FLAVOR IZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A-Jull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FAST  MEAT,  TOO  •••with 

HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Gather  more  eggs,  day  after  day  — make 
more  profits— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires!  Get  excellent  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat,  too. 

25  years  of  pedigree-breeding  give  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  an  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  200  eggs  or  more— hen  monthly 
basis  .  .  .  plus  vitality,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity,  low  laying-house  mortality.  This 
year— get  this  pedigree-bred,  profit-making 
strain!  Hubbard  breeding  pays. 


FREE  24-page 
catalog l 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —  From  selective 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  matings... 
Hubbard’s  Crosses  give  you  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat.  For  more  profitable  broilers 
—get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crossbreds. 
Write  for  valuable  free  catalog! 


24  illustrated  pages  tell  you 
why  Hubbard's  25  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give  you 
MORE  EGGS  —  SUPERIOR 
MEAT.  Get  your  copy,  today1. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
12,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  HU  (Phone:  Walpole  78)  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


050^1  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


NEW  1952  U.  S.  CHAMPIONS 
&  HANSON  WORLD&gRECORD 


World’s  Highest  Record  Layers  ’ 
of  TOP-PRICE,  Snow-White  Eggs 


You  can  have  your  flock  direct  from  the  finest 
laying  blood  the  world  has  produced.  The  Wene- 
Darby  White  Leghorns  are  same  family  lines 
that  won  U.  S.  1952  Contests,  averaging  301.9 
eggs  per  hen,  25  oz.  per  dozen.  For  Wene- 
Hanson  foundation  flock,  we  purchased  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  direct  from  6-to-lO  generation, 
300-to-350  egg  matings.  Over  half  sired  by  son 
of  All-Time  World  Record  Hen.  Feed  costs 
official  tests  low  as  18c  per  dozen. 

Write  for  CATALOG, 
EGG  RECORDS  end  PRICES 

Write  now  for  catalog,  early  order  dis¬ 
counts;  details  other  WENE  pure  &  cross¬ 
breeds  for  layers,  broilers. 


DARBY 

leghorns 

Highest 
10-Year 
LEGHORN 
Average 
AH  U.  S. 
Contests 
U.S. 

PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


253  EGGS 

357  DAYS 
\  ALL  WENE 
HANSON 
STOCK 
from 

300-353- Egg 
\  Blood 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  C-3,  Vineland, N.  J. 


"Bred  for  the  needs'o f  the 
commercial  egg  producer ” 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  'arse 
pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that  s  what 
customers  get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Ail 
matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Plan  ahead,  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 
Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New 
Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free 
folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets 

$34  PER  HUNDRED 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 
Order  Now. 

HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


:  CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS  I 

.Get  more  profit  this  year  by. 

•  buying  from  a  breeder.  Sex* 

•  Link  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks* 

•  headed  by  males  from  leading* 

*  R.  O.  P.  breeders,  Pullorum  Clean. , 

*  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  , 

*  ROSS  CODDINGTON 

.  PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.Y..  » 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chides 


Our  32 nd  Year  Proven  Quality 


Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broker 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Rads, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2(^4. 


MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


ICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood¬ 
ied  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-«00. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

ADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

4ITE  LEGHORN”  FL  T  RED  CHICKS.  U  S. 
proved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 

Up  to  300  Egg  Certified  Roosters  Used. 
FAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


Ckuiet 


BIG  TYPE  learns 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert, .JL.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfel’ersville,  Pa. 
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OTHER  FAMOUS 
>  BREEDS 


KERR  DUAL-PURPOSE 
CHAMPIONS  ARE 
REAL  MONEY-MAKERS! 

Kerr  Chickeries  have  poured  money,  time  and 
effort  into  perfecting  dual  purpose  strains  that  are 
outstanding  in  both  meat  and  egg  production.  That 
means  rapid,  efficient  growth  for  meat  profits,  plus 
ie.il  egg  producing  ability  Over  the  course  of  45 
years  of  careful  selection.  Kerr  has  developed  four 
topnotch  all-purpose  birds. 

Kerr- Chris  tie  Hew  Hampshires 

Rugged  meat-egg  producers  of  the  strain  develop¬ 
ed  b\  one  of  the  nation's  top  breeders.  Real  dual- 
purpose  birds  that  can  boast  fine  brown  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  excellent  meat-producing  ability 

Kerris  White  ar  Barred  Reeks 


KERR’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
KERR'S  BARRED  CROSSES — 
KERR'S  DOMINANT  WHITE 
CROSS  —  KERR'S  RHODE  IS¬ 
LAND  REDS — KERR'S  BROAD 
BREASTED  BROILERS 


Fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  Kerr's  Barred 
Rock  and  White  Rock  lines  have  been  favorites 
with  thousands  of  customers  for  years.  They  dress 
out  well  as  broilers  and  roasters — good  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  too. 


Free  Poultry  Raising  Guide! 

Write  tor  your  four-page  tab¬ 
loid-sized  newspaper  that  is 
chock  full  of  information  on 
squeezing  extra  profits  from 
your  poultry  plant 


Kerris  Sex-Linked  Cresses 

A  top  favorite  with  Kerr  customers.  The  pullets 
are  excellent  layers  of  large,  brown  eggs,  while  the 
cockerels  have  won  favor  for  their  meat-producing 
ability. 
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KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 


BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY 


MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J, 


It  Pays  To  Be 
«« 


QM  THE  ALERT 


Start  Your  Chicks 


with 


Even  with  Vitamin  B]2 
and  Antibiotics  In  Feed 


Ren-O-Sal  helps 
chickens  develop 
better . . .  reach 
full  maturity 
quicker.  Puts 
them  in  better 
condition  to  lay 
more  eggs  all  year. 


Easy  To  Use 
In  Drinking  Water 


Larger  doses  prevent 
spread  of  cecal 
coccidiosis.  Get 
Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  chicks 
or  starting  mash. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


Drl 

s 
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Talsbury’s 

HAWltY 

White  Leghorns 


.  .  .  Famous  for  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction,  top  livability,  large  body 
and  egg  size  as  shown  at  the  last  N.  Y. 
Bandom  Sample  test.  Trapnesting,  progeny- 
testing.  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during 
the  past  30  years  have  produced  these  de¬ 
pendable  profit-makers  for  commercial  egg 
production.  If  you  want  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  —  more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at  lowest 
feed  cost  per  dozen  —  start  with  Hawley 
White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Order  yours  early! 

12,003  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the 
heavy  birds  that  lay  white  eggs;  and 
WHITE  BKOILER  CROSSES  —  the  new 
cross  that  challenges  the -best  broiler  strains. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Write  today  for  free  literature 


■ 

■ 

■ 


BROAD  CROSSES! 

More  Meat —  Less  Time — 

Bigger  P  r  o  f  i  t  s  with 
Garrison's  famous  Broad 
White  Cross,  Broad  Buff 
Cross  — ■  and  sensational 
New  NorCross  No.  1,  re¬ 
sult  of  crossing  Dominant 
White  Cornish  with  high- 
production  Jumbo  Hamps. 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialists  in  Meat  Birds,  Dept.  13,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcKS 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG..- . $14.00  $29.00  $  2.00 

New  Hampshires  .  14.00  24.00  12.00 

Hamp  Itox  &  Rock  Red  Cross....  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  93%  accurate.  Live  del. 
Guar.  C.S.Graybil!  Pity  Fm.  Hty.  Bx.  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


HIT.  HOPE  LEGHORNS,  Heavy  Breeds.  St.  Run 
or  Sexed.  Also  Started. 

TWIN  MOUNTAIN  HATCHERY.  PER'JLACK,  PA. 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  108  page  book  "Better  Dairying." 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


We  Grow 
Pekin  Ducks 


By  THOMAS  FOSTER 


Our  family  considers  roast  duck 
one  of  the  great  table  delicacies  — 
that  is  when  the  duck  is  home-raised 
and  properly  dressed.  We  are  not 
greatly  impressed  with  the  ducks 
shipped  into  our  markets.  In  our 
opinion,  commercial  dressed  ducks 
are  not  so  flavorful  and  appetizing, 
nor  so  uniform  in  quality  as  the 
homegrown  ones. 

Last  year,  even  though  we  had 
not  raised  ducks  for  a  long  time,  we 
decided  that  we  would  have  some 
of  our  own  again.  For  us  the  type  of 
duck  to  raise  presented  little  prob¬ 
lem:  we  like  a  medium  to  large  duck 
that  matures  rapidly  and  is  plump 
and  attractive  when  dressed.  The 
White  Pekin  duck  answered  these 
requirements. 

Because  in  our  section  of  the 
country  not  many  ducks  are  raised 
(a  few  barnyard  ducks  ai^s  about  all 
that  are  seen  around  the  communi¬ 
ty),  we  had  to  send  for  ducklings  to 
a  hatchery  outside  the  State.  We 
looked  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  selected  an  advertiser  who 
seemed  to  have  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  railroad  connection  with  our 
Vermont  town.  While  baby  chicks 
and  ducklings  are  undoubtedly  able 
to  withstand  a  great  deal  more  travel 
and  exposure  than  we  once  thought, 
they  should,  nevertheless,  be  moved 
from  hatchery  to  brooding  pen  as 
quickly  as  possible;  they  should  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  warmth, 
too,  and  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible  during  the  first  few  days. 
Our  local  post  office  is  most  coopera¬ 
tive  with  those  here  who  have  baby 
poultry  shipped  by  parcel  post.  As 
soon  as  the  cartons  of  poultry  reach 
the  post  office,  the  purchasers  are 
called  by  telephone  so  that  they  may 
pick  up  their  shipments  as  soon  as 
possible. 

An  Electric  Brooder  Used 

On  the  morning  following  the  day 
our  ducklings  were  shipped  from  the 
hatchery,  I  received  a  call  about 
6:30  a.  m.  informing  me  that  the 
cartons  containing  the  newly  hatched 
ducklings  had  just  arrived  at  the 
post  office.  Within  the  next  half  hour 
I  had  brought  them  from  town  and 
had  put  them  into  a  brooder  pen, 
where  they  quickly  recovered  from 
their  trip. 

As  there  were  no  layers  in  our  hen 
house  at  the  time,  I  used  one  of  its 
laying  pens  for  the  ducklings.  Water 
was  piped  into  the  hen  house,  of 
course,  so  a  plentiful  supply  was 
available;  the  house  was  wired,  too, 
and  I  was  able  to  use  an  electric 
brooder.  I  had  already  spread  a  four- 
inch  layer  of  shavings  under  the 
brooder  stove  and  outside  the  hover 
curtain  where  the  ducklings  come 
out  to  eat  and  drink.  To  prevent 
them  from  straying  too  far  from  the 
warmth  of  the  brooder  (there  was 
no  supplementary  heat  in  the  house 
and,  of  course,  an  electric  brooder 
provides  heat  only  under  the  cano¬ 
py),  I  made  a  circle  of  fine  chicken 
wire  which  confined  them  within 
a  radius  of  about  two  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  brooder.  Then,  as  the 
birds  got  older  and  better  feathered, 
I  kept  moving  the  wire  further  and 
further  out,  finally  removing  it  en¬ 
tirely,  giving  them  the  run  of  the 
pen. 

Pekin  ducks  grow  rapidly  and 
their  fine  natal  down  is  soon  re¬ 
placed  by  plumage.  I  found  that 
ducks  can  dispense  with  artificial 
heat  at  an  earlier  age  than  chickens 
can.  In  my  case,  this  was  fortunate 


Photo:  Mrs.  Thos.  Foster,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Pekin  ducks  make  good  eating  for 
the  farm  table.  These  well  developed 
young  Pekins,  weighing  an  average 
of  five  pounds,  were  raised  by 

Thomas  Foster,  Bennington,  Vt. 

as  the  ducks  soon  outgrew  the  hover¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  chick  brooder  I 
had  provided.  I  left  the  brooder  in 
place,  however,  with  the  thermostat 
turned  down,  and  some  of  the  ducks 
continued  to  go  under  it  as  long  as 
it  was  in  the  pen. 

Feed  for  the  Ducklings 

The  matter  of  what  to  feed  the 
ducklings  presented  a  slight  problem 
at  first.  When  we  had  ducks  earlier, 
we  had  bought  separate  ingredients 
and  mixed  our  own  mash.  Today 
that  is  considerably  more  difficult 
because  many  feed  stores  no  longer 
carry  some  of  the  separate  com¬ 
ponents  necessary  for  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  We  live  outside  the 
commercial  duck  raising  area  and 
have  to  pay  a  premium  to  have  small 
amounts  of  ready-mixed  duck  mash 
sent  in,  so  we  decided  that  the  duck¬ 
lings  might  grow  satisfactorily  on 
starter  used  for  our  growing  chicks. 
We  used  the  starter  containing 
sulfaquinoxaline,  as  ducklings  are 
also  subject  to  coccidiosis. 

Before  the  ducklings  arrived,  I 
had  scattered  fine  grit  on  top  of 
newspaper  and  had  placed  within 
easy  reach,  shallow  dishes  of  water, 
just  deep  enough  so  that  the  duck¬ 
lings  could  submerge  their-  bills  up 
to  their  nostrils.  Then  during  the 
day,  1  sprinkled  at  various  times  on 
the  newspaper  bits  of  moistened 
mash  with  just  enough  water  added 
to  dry  mash  to  make  it  crumbly.  Th.e 
feed  consumption  was  not  very  high 
for  the  first  few  days  even  though  I 
gave  the  ducklings  what  they  would, 
clean  up  in  a  few  minutes  at  each 
feeding,  and  fed  them  several  times 
a  day.  As  their  feed  consumption 
went  up,  I  reduced  the  number  of 
feedings  per  day  to  three,  and  then 
finally  to  wo. 

Finishing  and  Dressing  the  Ducks 

After  the  ducklings  were  eight 
weeks  old,  I  discontinued  feeding 
the  mash  containing  sulfaquinoxaline 
and  switched  to  a  broiler  and  fatten¬ 
ing  mash.  This  was  continued  until 
all  the  ducks  were  eaten,  frozen  or 
sold.  The  ducks  grew  well  and  they 
were  all  in  good  condition  when  they 
were  marketed. 

The  first  ducks  from  this  brooding 
were  killed  when  they  were  between 
11  and  12  weeks  old;  two  ducks 
weighed  10y2  pounds  then.  Most  of 
the  ducks  not  used  by  ourselves 
were  retailed  to  people  who  put 
them  in  their  deep  freezers.  It  is  wise 
to  dispose  of  ducklings  when  they 
are  12  to  14  weeks  old  because  then 
they  are  relatively  free  from  pin¬ 
feathers,  and  they  are  about  as  large 
then  as  they  will  grow  without  con¬ 
siderable  extra  feeding. 

All  of  our  ducks  were  dry-picked, 
a  method  of  dressing  that  I  think  is 
superior  to  all  others.  However,  dry 
picking  is  much  slower  than  machine 
picking  and  its  is  practicable  only 
when  killing  poultry  in  limited  num¬ 
bers.  There  is  considerable  pleasure 
in  hearing  customers  express  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  ducks  pre¬ 
pared  this  way  and  report  that  their 
condition  and  flavor  were  excellent 
when  they  were  used  several  months 
later.  Such  ducks  keep  better,  too, 
than  those  dressed  by  scalding. 

There  was  no  mortality  in  this 
brood  from  natural  causes;  but  three 
ducks  were  killed  by  foxes,  and 
during  the  daytime.  As  these  losses 
occurred  when  there  were  only  a 
few  ducks  left,  I  kept  the  remaining 
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ducks  shut  up.  About  10  per  cent  of 
the  ducks  were  afflicted  with  in¬ 
flamed  eyes  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  These  I  segregated  as  soon 
s  x  discovered  the  condition,  and 
bathed  their  eyes  with  a  mild  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  atid;  all  of  them  re¬ 
covered.  One  duck  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  finding  the  feed  frofn  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  and  I  believe  die 
was  born  blind.  However,  he  sooned 
learned  to  find  feed  and  water,  and 
was  plump  and  of  normal  size  when 
killed. 

Value  of  Shade  and  Water 

The  ducks  were  confined  until  they 
were  almost  completely  feathered. 
Then  they  were  housed  at  night  in  a 
brooder  house  near  a  brook;  they 
were  out  in  the  daytime.  A  willow 
tree  and  tall  weeds  grow  by  the 
brook  and  they  provided  plenty  of 
shade  from  the  hot  summer  sun. 


There  was  a  good  sod  in  front  of 
the  brooder  house,  and  I  moved  the 
mash  hoppers  and  drinking  fountains 
frequently  to  avoid  bare  spots  on  it 
and  on  the  range.  The  brook  pro¬ 
vided  a  certain  amount  of  feed  for 
the  ducklings  and  was  an  excellent 
place  for  them  to  swim  and  exercise. 
While  ducks  can  be  raised  without 
nearby  water,  a  pond  or  brook  re¬ 
duces  considerably  the  amount  of 
water  that  has  to  be  hauled  or  piped 
to  them. 

Ducks  are  hardy,  relatively  free 
from  disease  and  not  difficult  to  raise; 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  is  in  dressing  them.  Because 
the  native,  well  prepared  duck  is 
such  a  delicacy,  and  is  easy  enough 
to  -raise,  it  is  surprising  that  more 
people  do  not  grow  them,  even  if 
only  in  small  broods.  We  certainly 
like  duck,  and  prefer  the  Pekins  we 
raise  and  dress  ourselves. 

Vermont  Thomas  Foster 


Experience  with  Cannibalism 


Shortly  after  my  pullets  were 
housed,  I  began  losing  a  bird  every 
little  while,  due,  I  thought,  to  high 
egg  production  causing  prolapsus.  I 
finally  took  a  couple  over  to  Cornell 
and  they  attributed  the  whole  trou¬ 
ble  to  cannibalism.  They  recommend¬ 
ed  using  either  shields  or  pik-guards, 
or  de-beaking  the  birds.  I  talked  with 
a  feed  man  who  had  seen  the  results 
of  both  of  these  control  measures 
among  poultry  x'aisers.  He  had  ob¬ 
served  that  it  always  slowed  up  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  while  if  the  pullets 
were  laying  heavily.  This,  in  turn, 
might  bring  on  a  molt.  If  such  meas¬ 
ures  are  going  to  be  adopted,  it 
should  be  before  the  pullets  have 
started  to  lay. 

I  decided  if  I  could  possibly  help 
it,  I  would  not  do  these  things,  even 
as  a  last  resort.  So,  I  did  everything 
else  I  could  think  of,  to  see  if  I 
could  stop  this  trouble.  I  knew  that 
my  house  was  not  overcrowded  and 
that  the  birds  had  plenty  of  tray 
space. 

The  nests  were  the  wood  commun¬ 
ity  type  set  in  a  corner,  but  I  de¬ 
cided  they  might  not  be  dark  enough. 
So,  we  put  strings  in  a  wide  piece 
of  homosite  board  and  hung  it  from 
the  ceiling  at  the  ends  of  the  nests, 
so  that  it  protruded  out  a  couple  of 
feet  in  front  of  them.  The  reason 
that  it  was  put  up  this  way,  was  so 
that  it  could  be  taken  down  when 
the  house  was  cleaned.  To  make 
doubly  sure  the  nests  were  dark 
enough,  I  tacked  pieces  of  burlap 
bags  along  in  front  of  the  nests,  leav¬ 


ing  just  room  enough  for  the  pullets 
to  see  to  get  into  the  nests. 

Then  I  put  salt  in  the  drinking 
water  for  one  day,  using  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt  to  the  gallon.  I  had 
read  of  this  being  done  at  an  ex¬ 
periment  station.  I  did  not  dare  do 
this  more  than  one  day  at  a  time, 
but  I  repeated  it  in  a  week. 

I  had  been  feeding  oats,  about 
three  or  four  pounds  to  the  hundred 
pullets,  early  in  the  morning,  but  I 
doubled  their  amount  for  three  or 
four  days.  I  gave  them  extra  amounts 
of  cabbage  for  a  few  days,  too.  Also, 
I  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  a  large  bunch  of  our  green¬ 
est  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  every  day. 
I  tied  it  with  a  string  and  hung  it 
just  high  enough  so  that  they  would 
have  to  reach  up  to  get  it.  They  al¬ 
ready  had  a  large  tub  of  ashes  which 
they  could  get  into  to  dust  themselves. 
We  always  put  the  ashes  in  as  soon 
as  they  come  in  off  from  the  range, 
so  that  it  will  give  them  something 
to  do. 

I  am  happy  to  relate  that  these 
changes  and  additions  ended  all  of 
my  troubles.  I  lost  just  one  more 
pullet,  but  from  then  on  they  were 
free  from  cannibalism.  I  was  very 
glad  I  got  out  of  it  without  having 
to  de-beak  or  to  use  the  shields,  as 
the  methods  I  used  did  not  hinder 
their  egg  production.  I  have  been 
told  that  after  cannibalism  once 
starts,  it  is  about  impossible  to  break 
it  up  without  using  drastic  means. 
So,  my  method  may  prove  to  be  of 
help  to  others  having  this  trouble. 

L.  M.  S. 


Royal  Palm  Turkeys 


Would  like  some  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Royal  Palm  turkey, 
how  they  originated,  economic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  the  names  of  two  or 
three  prominent  breeders  of  these 
birds.  s.  d.  s. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Royal  Palm  turkey  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  so-called  sport  or  new  and 
different  type  noted  in  a  flock  of 
mixed  breeds.  This  eventually  proved 
to  breed  true  and  the  new  breed 
known  as  the  Royal  Palm  resulted. 
It  has  some  of  the  pattern  of  the 
bronze  furkeys  but  with  a  silver 
plumage.  It  is  smaller  that  the 
Bronze  and  consequently  more  suit¬ 
able  for  present  retail  trade.  It  also 
is  a  handsome  bird,  looking  well  in 
shows.  However,  its  future  as  a 
breed  may  not  be  any  too  promising 
except  as  a  fancy  type,  as  it  will  have 
to  compete  with  the  '  White  Holland 
or  Beltsville  White  as  a  commercial 
bird.  The  white  feathered  varieties 
mentioned  are  equally  suitable  in 
size  for  market  use;  they  grow 
quickly,  and  are  favored  for  present- 
day  demands.  Where  a  somewhat 
larger  bird  is  desired,  the  Royal 
Palm  would  be  quite  suitable,  how¬ 
ever.  Where  one  wanted  a  nice- 
looking,  show-type  flock,  the  Royal 
Palm  would  be  preferred  over  most 
breeds.  To  a  limited  extent,  no  doubt 
A  will  have  a  certain  demand.  The 
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following  three  breeders  of  Royal 
Palm  turkeys  are  prominent  in  the 
U.  S.  — "Benson  Wynkoop,  North 
Wind  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  J.;  Milan 
Feather  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.;  and 
Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot, 
Conn. 


“I’d  invite  you  in  but  the  decorator 
is  here!’3 


...  now  offered  in  4  forms 
to  fit  various  conditions 


Lew  Henry,  Superintendent  at  Beacon  Poultry  Research 
Farm,  likes  to  feed  chicks  that  are  eager  to  eat. 


This  high  efficiency  chick  starter  is  the  result  of  31  years 
of  research  and  farm  testing.  We  offer  it  this  year  in  four  forms 
to  meet  various  conditions: 


UtWiedicated  —  For  those  who  prevent  or  control  eoccidiosis  by  good 
management,  or  by  the  use  of  Beacon  C-C  Pellets  ( made  under 
U.S.  Patent)  or  Beacon  S-Q  Control  Mash  or  by  other  means. 

With  Nifrosal  —  For  growers  of  broilers  and  other  meat  birds  who 
desire  improved  feed  efficiency,  pigmentation,  feathering,  growth 
stimulation  and  considerable  protection  against  eoccidiosis.  (The 
feed  carries  0.009%  of  the  arsonic  compound  3-nitro-4  hydrox- 
phenyl  arsonic  acid  and  0.03%  of  a  sulfanilimide. ) 

With  Nitrophenide  (Megasul)  —  For  growers  of  pullets  and  other 
replacement  stock,  who  desire  particularly  effective  protection 
against  eoccidiosis  without  the  arsonic  growth  stimulant.  (The  feed 
carries  0.025%  Nitrophenide  (Megasul).) 

With  Nitrophenide  and  the  Arsonic  Growth  Stimulant—  For  growers 
of  broilers  and  other  meat  birds  who  desire  particularly  good  pro¬ 
tection  against  eoccidiosis,  along  with  the  improvement  in  feed 
efficiency,  pigmentation,  feathering  and  growth  secured  with  an 
arsonic  growth  compound.  (The  feed  carries  0  025%  Nitrophenide 
and  0.0094%  arsanilic  acid.) 


Beacon  Broiler  Feeds  are  made  in  similar  combinations,  Beacon 
Grower  All-Mash  in  unmedicated  and  with  Nitrophenide  only. 
Beacon  “18”  Growing  Mash  (or  pellets)  is  not  medicated,  since 
it  is  fed  with  (unmedicated)  grain  in  varying  proportions  and  dreg 
levels  in  the  ration  could  not  be  satisfactorily  controlled. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

laurel,  Del.  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  pier,  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles.  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit.1 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your, 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom.1 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner’s 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c, 
6  month’s  trial  subscription  to' 
;  Gleanings  „in  Bee  Culture  (month-; 
ly).  $1.00.*  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
bpokiet§..  free  information..  Write  to. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Dept.  Y,  12  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  •  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

S3 1  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


'  wy-H-m  mm 

MAILBOX  MARKERS 


Reflector  lettering- gloss  beods  mirror  light  ot  night  (like  rood  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  W/i"  higlp--^  llt  — 
lifetime  aluminum— rustproof  /V?'  A"  ** 

Baked  enamel-white  beaded  letters-block  bkgd.re  Guaranteed  by  ■"A 
Double  plate  18’  long-reods  the  some  from  VLood  Housekeeping  J 
either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtfulqlits  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


,  for  resale.  Write 
for  details. 


e  oooeo. 


tees,  postage  < 
Colorodo  residents 
sales  tax. 


fits  ony  mo 


POSTPAID 


add  2% 

We  ship  within  3  days^ 

-£N6m€£R(M  COM  PM  Y  - 

273 D  Spear  Bldg.Xolo.$l»riflsis,Ccto« 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  SACK 


Parmenter  Reds  •  Wh.  Rocks  *  Wh.  Leghorns 

Bred  along  scientific  lines  to  help  build  up  resis¬ 
tance  to  Leukosis.  30  years  producing  quality  thick*. 
Scxed  or  Straight. 

RED-W-FARM,  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


195 


Deluxe  Mobile  Camping  Unit 
Mounts  On  Any  Pick-Up 


COACHES 


There  is  plenty  of  room  Beds  for  three.  Made  with  seat  cush- 
in  this  convenient  galley,  ions,  the  double  bed  is  6  7  long . 
The  dinette  seats  six.  Also  a  roll-back  upper  berth. 


FOR  BIG  VACATIONS 

With  a  Cree  Coach  you  avoid  all 
the  expense  of  motels  or  estab¬ 
lished  camps.  You  simply  drive 
direct  to  your  favorite  vacation 
spot  and  park.  Everything  you 
need  is  provided  in  a  Cree  Coach. 
Designed  with  cabin-cruiser 
compactness  the  equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  inner  spring  cushions, 
table,  3-burner  bottled  gas  stove 
with  oven,  electric  or  ice  refrig¬ 
erator,  sink,  wired  for  6V  or  110V 
lights,  ample  cupboards  and  many 
other  features. 

See  your  truck  dealer  or  write  Dept. 
R  for  literature  and  prices. 


CREE  COACHES  ■StSSSS 


ISMA-B  BREASTED  BRONZE 

SFXFfl  HFN  POULTS 


EACH 


TURKEY  GROWERS! 


DURING  MARCH 

A  TRULY 
OUTSTANDING 
VALUE! 


Mere's  your  opportunity  to  get  Genuine  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  Sexed  Hens 
at  a  startlingly  low  price, 
ftl'l  are  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  They're 
the  best  turkeys  money  can  buy. 


Only  59*  each 


These  poults  are  progeny  tested  B.  B.  Bronze 
strains  noted  tor  last  economical  gains. 

AUo  available  are  Sexed  Toms  and  straight  run  in  B.  B.  B. 
and  Zroad  Breasted  White  Hollands,  Broiler  Built  Be!tsyill£s. 

Two  Hatcheries  Give  you  Service.  Poults  shipped 
trom  Zeeland,  Mich.,  or  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Address  inquiries  to  Zeeland  Mich.,  for  prompt  reply. 
Get  All  the  Facts  about  these  Big  Profit  Makers. 

Write  or  Phone  Today! 


i  m  WITT'S  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

j.  JKGSKB:  2133  ZEELAND.  MICH. 


?T  UR  KEYS 

*1  SfflOAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Ji  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

j*  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  Ilya¬ 
s'  maty,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality, 
t*  Claon  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

2  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 

i  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

5  BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


"Where  Champions  Are  Bred" 

Four  Grand  Champions  at  Boston  Poultry  Shows, 
1950-5!  -52-53.  Twice  winner  Connecticut  Turkey 
of  Tomorrow  Contest.  Need  we  say  more? 

Bmad  Breasted  Bronze  •  White  Hollands 

H  ?.?;'• -ts  every  week.  Day-Old  and  Started  Poults. 

Reserve  Delivery  Date  NOW! 

Writs  far  Folder  and  Prices  —  Visitors  Welcome. 

GOZZI  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  FI.  U.S.  ROUTE  I,  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


IB  r  o  ad  breasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS  200  UP  30cts.  EACH 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy's  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd..  Carlisle,  Mass. 


BroadL  Breasted 

Bi-smse,  White  Hollands,  Nebraskans,  and  Beltsville 
small  white  poults.  They’re  hardy  and  bred  to  yield 
profits  1 00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  or  phone 
2  gsr.  HIGHLAND  FARMS.  Sellersville,  Penna. 


Buy  Genuine  Pure  Bred 

Kartirtay  or  Ryckebosch  Broad  Breasted  Bronze, 
Duma;  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  White.  Choice 
cir;,  still  available  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
Wihta  today.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 
Bax  R-3.  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 

I - POULTS  - 

Day  »!d  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TCilWO'-row  New  York  States  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Em  Hire  White.  THE  OOELLS  PINEHAVEN 


STOCK  FARMS, 


CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BIIL-MAR  SUPER  B  RO  AD  B  R  EASTE  D  BRONZE 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

B il ILL  &.  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
B3H  R-3  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Why  Are  Linesville 
Poults  More  Profitable? 

Practical  Turkey  Growers  tell 
why  in  our  New  Free  Circular. 
Largest  Breeder  Producer  of 
Penna.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Poults.  From  our  breeders  only. 
B.B.  Bronze,  White  Hollands, 
Small  Whites.  Broader 
Breasted.  Hatching  Turkey  Poults  Exclusively. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 
BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
.Poults  &  Eggs 

OUR  BREEOER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
White  Emden,  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  $13.  produce  up  to 
$2.50  feathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 
No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R1N  Hampton  Conn. 


SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  8>/2  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


- -  DUCKLINGS  - 

iant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
idian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
awns  $28.00.  Hens  $35.00.  Also.  Rouens,  Ayles- 
urys,  Blue  Swedish,  Black  Swedish,  Giant  Buffs, 
ayugas,  Fairy  Fawns.  Toulouse  and  China  Goslings, 
ircular.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PA. 


GUINEAS 


PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

6-15  $1-65  each;  16-24  $1.60  each 

25-49  $1.55  each;  50-99  $1.50  each;  100-200  $1.45  each 
SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


GEESE:  Wh. 
yrs.  old),  also 
large  ganders, 
breeds.  J. 


Chinese,  Ig.  type  exhibition  stock  (2-3 
Emdens,  American  Buffs  &  some  extra 
GOSLINGS  available  in  all  standard 
KYNER,  ZIONSVILLE,  PENNA. 


1PIRE  WHITE  FOREST  FARMS  CROSS  WHITE 
ILLAND  POULTS.  Our  10th  Year  Pullorum  Clean. 
RFST  FARMS.  WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK 


BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 
China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 


$1.80 

DR. 


EMDEN,  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  - 

min.  order  6.  Rouen  Ducklings,  $.40  min.  15. 
MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


-  GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  - 

Sexed  If  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK.  OHIO 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  CHINESE, 
IRA  VARNEY, 


PILGRIM  &  AFRICAN  GEESE 
GRAND  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


W Utile  Holland  Poulls 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

Wh.  &  Neb.  Pits.,  from  our  own  layers  only. 
Photo  cur.free.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Fra.,  Richfield  22, Pa. 


“DUCKS  for  PROFIT”,  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducklings  $8.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

Muscovies,  Mallards.  Wh.  Guineas.  Eggs,  Breeders, 
dayolds  &  started.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown,  Dela. 

Chinese.  Buff. 
Denbigh  2,  Va. 


Pilgrim  Geese  (sex  linked).  African, 
Eggs — goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm, 


Ail  Poults  from  Broadbreasted  Stock.  Carefully  selected,  tube 
tested,  no  reactors.  All  poults  hatched  from  our  own  Eggs. 
Order  NOW!  You  will  like  them.  Sexed  Toms  55  cents  each. 
No  orders  taken  less  than  100. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

Norton,  Massachusetts 


us 


The  Swedesboro  High  School 
Apple  Packing  team  took  top  honors 
in  the  State  Vo-Ag  Apple  Packing 
Contest  at  the  Future  Farmers  Rally 
during  Farmers  Week.  Fred  Musu- 
meci  and  Fred  Sorbello  were  the 
members  of  the  team.  Jonathan  Day- 
ton  High  School,  Springfield,  came 
in  second.  The  Upper  Freehold 
Township  High  School  at  Allentown 
came  in  third  and  Michael  Madden, 
a  member  of  this  team,  was  the  high 
individual  scorer  with  94.75  points 
out  of  a  possible  100.  In  the  Egg 
Grading  Contest  Princeton  High 
placed  first  with  Clarence  Hullfish, 
one  of  the  team  members,  high 
scorer  on  the  individual  basis  and 
his  teammate,  Bruce  Wellnitz,  second 
high  individual  scorer.  Sussex  High 
School  came  in  second  and  Glass- 
boro  High  School  third.  In  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Agriculture  competition  in 
supervised  farming  there  were  con¬ 
tests  in  corn  growing,  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  and  dairy.  Four  David  H.  Agans 
Memorial  Scholarships  valued  at 
$100  each  were  awarded  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  to  winners  in 
the  supervised  farming  contest. 
These  were  to  John  Insley  Roy  of 
Andover,  Joseph  Jones,  Jr.  of  Harri- 
sonville,  Charles  Burd,  Jr.  of  Lam¬ 
bert ville  and  Russel  Hall  of  New 
Egypt.  Roy  was  -also  awarded  the 
FFA  Foundation  Award  of  $100  for 
efficient  dairy  production. 


There  are  more  milk  cows,  heifers 
and^  heifer  calves  on  New  Jersey 
farms  this  year  than  last  according 
to  a  January  1  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Crop  Reporting  Service.  Milk 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
older  total  155,000,  which  is  one  per 
cent  more  than  on  January  1,  1952 
when  the  count  was  153,000  and  also 
above  the  average  of  154,000  for  the 
previous  10-year  period.  The  27,000 
heifers  one  to  two  years  old  and  the 
28,000  heifer  calves  being  raised  on 


farms  this  year  exceeds  previous 
records  also.  A  year  ago  there  were 
26,000  yearlings  and  27,000  calves. 
The  recent  Jaunary  1  figure  is  19 
per  cent  over  the  10 -year  average  of 
24,000  yearlings  and  22,000  calves. 


Garden  State  Farm  Products 
grossed  about  one  per  cent  less  in 
1952  than  in  1951.  Eggs  topped  the 
list  in  total  gross  value  and  this 
commodity  was  off  about  six  per 
cent  from  the  previous  year.  Eggs  and 
poultry  meat  together  account  for 
37  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
State’s  farm  products.  Livestock  and 
livestock  products  including  eggs, 
milk,  poultry  and  meat  animals  de¬ 
clined  3.4  per  cent  in  value  in  1952, 
Milk,  which  ranks  in  gross  value  of 
farm  products,  makes  up  about  18 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  gross.  The 
1952  value  was  $69,800,000,  compared 
with  the  1951  gross  of  $69,200,000. 


Four-H  Club  members  came  in  for 
their  share  of  awards  in  contests 
held  in  connection  with  Farmers’ 
Week  at  Trenton.  The  State  4-H  Egg 
Grading  Contest  was  won  by  Fred 
Bauerman  of  Montville  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Essex  County  4-H 
Club  and  nosed  out  11  other  con¬ 
testants  with  a  score  of  97.  Forty-five 
members  of  4-H  Clubs  from  six  New 
Jersey  counties  received  awards  for 
outstanding  dairy  club  production  at 
the  annual  Farmers  Week  Dairy 
Dinner.  Each  winner  raised  a  dairy 
calf,  meeting  a  production  require¬ 
ment  and  keeping  accurate  records 
on  his  animals.  Sussex  topped  the 
list  with  19  winners  and  Hunterdon 
came  in  second  with  12.  In  the  State 
4-H  Club  Corn  Show  seven  exhibi¬ 
tors  qualified  for  an  excellent  rating 
(90  to  100);  nine  were  judged  “very 
good”  (35  to  90);  and  11  came  in  the 
“good”  class  (80  to  85).  The  show 
was  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Field  Crop  Improvement  Assn. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Everybody  Works  With  Father 


Keeping  the  home  fires  burning  is 
a  family  chore  in  our  rural  home. 
Replenishing  the  woodpile  used  to 
be  a  continuous  and  arduous  job,  but 
now  with  the  co-operation  of  most 
of  the  family  the  task  has  become  a 
pleasant  activity.  Dad  does  all  the 
work  of  felling  and  trimming  the 
trees,  hauling  them  from  the  woods, 
and  stacking  them,  but  when  it  comes 
to  sawing  the  wood  into  fireplace 
lengths,  he  gets  help  on  both  ends. 
In  the  picture,  little  brother  Jim 
hands  over  the  smaller  pieces  on 
one  side;  and  big  sister  Margaret 
takes  the  wood  away  on  the  other. 
Everyone  helps  pile  it  up,  and  later 
to  bring  it  in.  Then  in  the  evenings 
we  are  all  rewarded  by  the  warmth 
and  cheerfulness  of  a  glowing  blaze 
in  the  fireplace. 

The  woodpile  has  lost  most  of  its 


importance  in  recent  years.  Some 
families  do  not  use  wood  at  all,  and 
many  others  only  use  it  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  coal  and  oil  as  sources  of 
heat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
newer  methods  of  heating  and  cook¬ 
ing  have  proven  their  worth  in 
cleanliness  and  in  convenience,  and, 
of  course,  we  would  not  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  ways;  only  sometimes 
there  comes  a  longing  for  the  old 
fashioned  charms  and  smells  of  the 
wood-burning  range. 

In  our  family,  wood  is  used  for 
the  fireplace.  So  keeping  up  the 
woodpile  is  no  longer  a  back-bending 
chore  of  necessity,  but  instead  a  fam¬ 
ily  privilege.  That  is  why  we  all 
pitch  in  and  help;  our  work  together 
makes  our  evening  fire  on  the  hearth 
dear  to  us  because  we  all  help  to 
produce  its  glow  and  warmth. 

M.  E.  M. 


Once  the  whole  family  tackles  the  woodpile  it  does  not  take  long  to  get  it 
into  fireplace  lengths.  Here  young  Jim  Martin  hands  the  sticks  to  his  father 
for  sawing.  His  sister  takes  the  chunks  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  saw 
and  later  on  everybody  enjoys  the  warm  glow  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Stern  Bros. 

(pnqeAAty  {fioh<yina 


NEW  MAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKEO  CROSS 


STERN’S 

Will  Help  You  Get 
$2-$3  More  per  Case  of  Eggs 

It  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets 
That  Lay  Large  Eggs! 

•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of 
profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS’,  and 
only  STERN  BROS’.  “Longevity  Leg¬ 
horns’’  to  produce  for  you  the  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New 
Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently 
announced  that  STERN  BROS’.  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorns’’  captured  first  prize 
in  ’51  for  having  produced  the  largest 
size  eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period 
these  vigorous,  sturdy,  productive 
birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large 
white  eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 
STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field 
of  more  than  60  competitive  breeders 
to  win  this  honor. 


U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  (Leghorns).  Heavy  Breeds, 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks, 

ORDER  EARLY!  WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


Stern  Bros 

P  O  BOX  »T»  SOUTH  VINELAND.  N  J 


fft0  IS 

When  you  HORMONIZE  with 
the  ORIGINAL 


PELLETS 


Capette  Pellets  continue  as 
America’s  first,  finest  and  MOST 
POPULAR  method  of  hormonizing 
poultry  for  profit!  Millions  of  treated 
birds  have  proven  this  best  seller 
MORE  EFFECTIVE . . .  EFFICIENT 
...  and  ECONOMICAL.  You  can 
prove  these  results  yourself  and 
“pocket  the  difference”. 

•  Automatic  Implantation  with  small  needle 

•  Special  “binder”  insures  uniformity 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  KIT 
helps  you  sell 
MORE  CAPONETTESI 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  OF 
PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL  TO  — 
DEPT.  22. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 


P  O  BOX  1052  —  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 

Mtd  by  Wtck  &  Fiy ,  Cumbeflond.  Ind. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


For  Winter-Long  Laying  ...  BUY 

PARMENTER’S  SPRING  HATCHED  CHICKS! 

Our  April  and  May  hatched  chicks  are  extra-egg 
producers  especially  during  the  winter  months  when 
r9®  prices  are  highest!  They’re  your  best  poultry 
mini0? La  year  ’roun<l  cash  egg  crop!  We  recom- 
tllem  for  new  flocks  and  flock  replacements, 
today  for  April  and  May! 
rARMENTER  REDS:  Production-bred,  contest- 
winning  layers.  They  have  the  stamina  and  egg- 
hn,ing>>  P™er  that  makes  them  the  "bread-and- 
padL  .ird  for  the  market  egg  producer. 
RENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS:  Pine  layers  of 
Din..  own  eggs.  Hybrid  vigor  means  extra  profits. 
PARM ENTER  RED-LEGHORN  CROSS:  New! 
ymime  egg  producers  of  tinted-white  eggs. 
Dress  qff  well  as  fowl. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 

PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


new  book 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

„  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

B0X  49.  IWC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

March  7,  1953 


Brooding  Chicks  with  Infra¬ 
red  Lights 

Last  year  I  used  infra-red  lights  for 
brooding  my  chicks.  However,  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  objectionable 
that  outside  the  radius  of  the  light 
thrown  the  temperature  is  often  be¬ 
low  40  degrees.  The  chicks  do  not 
huddle,  but  stay  within  this  radius 
of  light  until  they  are  about  four 
weeks  old;  after  that  they  will  go 
beyond  this  radius.  Is  that  objection¬ 
able?  Would  it  be  better  to  warm 
up  the  rest  of  the  brooder  house  to 
the  radius  light  temperature?  h.  l.  s. 

A  temperature  of  40  degrees  in  the 
brooder  house  will  not  be  too  cold 
for  four-week  old  chicks.  I  assume 
that  last  year  you  must  have  had 
40  degrees,  or  even  lower,  in  the 
house  when  the  chicks  were  started 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  used  the 
infra-red  method  of  brooding.  The 
infra-red  bulbs  do  not  throw  any 
heat  whatsoever  outside  the  area 
which  contacted,  and  the  chicks  must 
be  under  these  light  rays  in  order  to 
get  any  benefit.  However,  as  long  as 
they  have  this  warmth  available  it 
does  not  really  make  any  difference 
how  cold  the  rest  of  the  room  is. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  until 
the  chicks  get  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings,  it  is  essential  that  the 
feed  be  kept  within  the  area  where 
the  chicks  are  warm  because  they 
will  not  venture  out  of  the  warm 
area  even  for  food.  After  the  age  of 
four  ■  weeks,  however,  there  should 
be  no  particular  problem  in  this  re¬ 
spect  because  they  will  go  back  and 
forth  between  warm  and  cold  areas 
without  any  difficulty. 

Feed  for  Geese 

\ 

I  have  in  mind  the  feeding  of  some 
geese  and  might  also  keep  some 
chickens.  Have  no  farm  machinery 
but  could  get  some  land  seeded  to 
corn  as  needed.  What  are  your  sug¬ 
gestions?  w.  G.  B. 

The  feed  for  geese  should  consist 
mainly  of  grass  until  a  short  while 
before  they  are  marketed,  when  corn 
may  be  fed  abundantly.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  would  not  plow  up  too  much  of 
your,  ground  to  raise  corn. 

In  order  to  feed,  let  us  say,  20 
chickens  and  10  geese,  plus  goslings 
that  you  will  raise,  I  estimate  that 
you  would  need  two  acres  of  corn. 

I  am  wondering  how  you  expect  to 
get  the  land  plowed  and  the  crop 
seeded,  cultivated  and  harvested,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  no 
machinery.  Actually,  you  might  be 
better  off  to  raise  more  geese  and 
chickens,  buying  what  grain  you  need 
from  some  neighbors.  The  extra 
fowls  should  make  enough  this  year 
to  effect  the  cost  of  buying  the  grain. 

You  could  get  two  acres  plowed 
and  seeded  *  to  buckwheat  in  early 
summer.  This  crop  could  be  allowed 
to  stand  and  be  harvested  by  the 
birds,  which  would  not  require  any 
labor  on  your  part.  The  geese  in  the 
Fall  would  feed  on  the  buckwheat  in 
the  field,  and  thereby  harvest  their 
own  grain. 

Egg  Shells  for  Poultry 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed  my 
ducks  and  chickens  egg  shells  instead 
of  oyster  shells?  I  am  near  a  place 
that  uses  a  great  number  of  eggs 
commercially  and  I  can  get  the  egg 
shells  for  little  or  nothing  just  for 
the  hauling.  l.  m. 

Egg  shells  contain  as  much  cal¬ 
cium  as  oyster  shells;  in  fact,  the 
two  products  are  almost  identical  in 
composition.  One  can  use  egg  shells, 
therefore,  as  a  substitute  for  oyster 
shells.  However,  I  would  not  advise 
the  practice  on  a  commercial  scale 
as  there  would  be  the  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  introducing  some  disease  or¬ 
ganisms  that  might  be  present  on 
the  egg  shells.  If  the  egg  shells  were 
piled  up  somewhere  in  storage  for  a 
year  or  so,  probably  the  danger  of 
transmitting  disease  would  be  re¬ 
duced,  yet  a  virus  in  a  dry,  dormant 
form  will  live  a  long  time,  and  so  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  take  the 
risk  of  feeding  egg  shells  to  any  kind 
of  fowl. 


Are  you  still  wondering 
what  to  do  about  your 
1953  baby  chicks  ? 


Listen ... 

What  more  could  you  want  in  a  baby  chick 
than  this  —  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  have 
been  the  finest  baby  chicks  on  the  market  — 
regardless  of  price!  On  top  of  this,  cur  1953 
Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest  we  have  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  There’s  a  reason  for  all  this.  You 
see  —  we  are  constantly  testing  the  leading 
top  quality  strains  in  America,  from  which 
we  make  our  selections  for  Sunnybrook 
Breeders.  After  the  birds  have  met  our  rigid 
requirements,  they  are  then  officially  in¬ 
spected  and  blood-tested  and  rated  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  —  the  healthiest 
rating  that  can  be  given  a  Hatchery.  We 
have  been  doing  this  for  35  years  with  ever 
increasing  success,  year  after  year.  What 
more  could  you  possibly  want  in  a  baby  chick. 
Oh  yes  —  the  price.  Listen  —  best  of  all, 
we  know  how  to  produce  these  exceptionally 
high  quality  baby  chicks  at  prices  so  low 
you  will  be  amazed.  We  have  these  super 
quality,  robust  Sunnybroook  Baby  Chicks  in 
all  the  popular  breeds  and  we  guarantee 
every  one  of  them  to  be  everything  we  claim 
it  to  be  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Won’t  You  Write  Us  Today 
USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW/! 


BUT— if  you  want  eggs 
Started  Pallets  f 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  poultry-  | 
men  who  buy  nothing  but  Started  Pullets.  It  ' 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  some  people.  For  ;? 
example  —  if  you  have  no  brooder  house  —  or 
you  do  not  care  to  fuss  with  baby  chicks, 
especially  in  cold  weather  —  or  you  haven't 
the  time  to  bring  up  a.  lot  of  baby  chicks  — 

BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  AS  SOON  AS 
YOU  CAN  GET  THEM.  You  are  looking  for 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  and  we  have  some 
dandies  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready 
to  lay.  Best  of  all,  we  know  how  to  raise 
them  and  let  you  have  them  at  a  price  lower 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them  your¬ 
self.  Won’t  you  try  them  this  year?  Write 
us  today  —  use  the  coupon  below 


Started  Capons 


Sunnybrook  Started  Capons  are  great  money 
makers  for  anyone  lucky  enough  to  own  some. 
_  They  always  bring  the  highest  premium  prices 

on  the  market.  Housewives  demand  Capons  and  are  always' willing  to  pay  higher  prices  to  get  them 
We  have  some  beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  that  will  delight  you.  We  prefer  W’hite  Rocks  because 
they  make  such  a  fine  appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  We  have  Barred  Rocks  and  other  heavy 
breeds  as  well.  And  we  can  It  you  have  them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them 
yourself.  Why  not  write  us  today,  if  you  can  —  use  the  coupon  below. 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

Please  tear  off  and  mail  today 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611-  Hudson,  ML  V. 

□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1953  FOLDER 

I  am  interested  in  buying  — 

□  Baby  Chicks — what  breed . How  many . when . 

□  Started  Capons — what  breed . How  many . when 

□  Started  Pullets — what  breed . How  many . when . 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS 


Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  □  Yes — When. 


□  No 


Cash  In  on  the  Unsatisfied  Demand  for 
Big  Capons,  Caponettes  and  Roasters 

Grow  the  original  Jersey  Black  Giants,  the  largest 
American  breed.  Get  healthy  chicks,  started  capons 
or  pullets  from  our  range-reared,  selected  breeding 
flock.  Write  today  for  folder  and  price  list. 

Midwood  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY.  NEW  JERSEY 

ruip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  ISM. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WHITE 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  & 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer's  White  Rocks 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5. MOSCOW,  PENNA. 


FftCfi 

OF  ADDED  COST^ 


10  EXTRA 

with  each  |Q0 


.SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES 


BRED  CHICKS 


U.S.  Approved*  Pullorum  Passed 


DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire*,  1 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . .  J 

Wyanhamps,  Rockhamp*.  Hamprocks, 
Cornishhamps,  Cornithrocks,  Delaware* 
hanrtps . 

Large-T ype  Lop-Over  Comb  Wh. Leghorn* 
Austra-Whites  . , . . . 

Brown  Leghorns,  Ancona*.  Buff  Minorca* 
Blaek  &  White  Minorca* . . 

S.L. Wyandotte*,  Austratorps, Buff  Rocks,  1 
Buff  Orpington*,  Columbia  Rock* .  J 


PRICES  PER  tOO 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerel 

$14.95  $19.95  $13.90 


} 

} 

}  15.95 


14.95 

14.95 


20.90 

29.90 

31.90 


15.95 

3.95 

4.95 


15.95  21.90  15.00 


Per  100 
Left  Overt, 
All  Heavies,  N©  Lea- 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 
No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight  Run,  No 
Leghorns.  No  Extra  Chirks. 


*11.90 


Per  TOO 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


19? 


Shipped 
Direct 
from  Our 
Mill 


3*9  Designs  to  Choose  from 

AS  LOW  $ 

•  •  • 


2180 


X 


S' 


RECOMMENDED  BY  BANKS  AND 
BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


me  30 %to  40% 

on  your  ()lew  Home.. 

Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more 
than  necessary  when  you  build  a  home! 
Buy  direct  from  our  mill  at  our  low  fac¬ 
tory  price.  We  ship  you  the  lumber  cut- 
to-fit,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass  hard¬ 
ware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price 
—no  extra  charges.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  won¬ 
der  our  customers  write  us  that  we  saved 
them  30%  to  40%.  Architecturally  ap¬ 
proved  construction.  (Not  prefabricated.) 

Visit  a  Liberty  Home! 

Many  thousands  of  Liberty  Homes  have 
been  built-  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  one  near  you  that  you  can  visit 
and  inspect.  Write  us  and  we  will  give 
you  its  location. 


Handsome  Big: 
CATALOGUE 

Pictures  wonderful  homes  in 
colors  at  money  -  saving  prices. 
Designs  to  suit  everyone.  Send 
25c  for  catalogue  today. 


LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  b3a0^3  cStyaym™ 


&  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


RIGHT  AT  YOUR  FARM  or  IN  YOUR  W00D10T! 

See  this  Great  CLINTON  CHAIN  SAW  Cut  Logs 

LIKE  SLICING  BREAD! 

Never  before  such  performance  or  such 
value  per  pound!  ...  or  so  easy  for  yon  to 
make  that  woodlot  pay  big  dividends! 

Only  Saw  powered  by  famous  Clinton 
2-Cycle  Engine!  Quick-Starting!  Light!  Fells, 
bucks,  underbucks,  rips,  bores,  lops  and 
prunes  with  amazing  speed!  - 

GIT  YOUR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  RIGHT  AWAY! 

me,  wire  or  write  us  today!  We’ll  hurry  our 
nearest  Dealer  RIGHT  OVER  TO  YOUR  PLACE! 

CLINTON  CHAIN  SAW  DIVISION 
CLINTON,  MICHIGAN  •  PHONE  CLINTON  348 


*  a?"  - 


PRECISION  BUILT  i 


— 


CLINTON  CHAIN  SAWS 

Manufactured  by  Clinton  Chain  Saw  Division,  Clinton,  Mich. 


NeXO  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works*  Inf.  De'pt.  B,  Stratford,  Conn. 


Picks  up, 
carri  es. 
dumps  stones 
from  I  Vi  to  8" 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


PIXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 


In  sorting  over  some  papers  in 
connection  with  an  estate,  I  find  stock 
certificates  of  three  companies.  I  as¬ 
sume  they  have  no  value,  but  before 
destroying  them,  should  much  appre¬ 
ciate  your  opinion.  r.  w. 

Connecticut 

As  our  reader  surmised,  the  stocks 
were  of  no  value.  The  companies 
were  defunct  and  inoperative  for 
some  years  and  dissolved  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States  in  which 
they  were  incorporated.  To  ascertain 
whether  old  stocks  have  any  value, 
write  the  Secretary  of  the  State  in 
which  the  company  was  incorporated. 
This  information  is  on  the  seal  of 
the  stock  certificates. 

I  returned  a  package  to  Southern 
Sales  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in 
October  1949.  My  letter  was  glued 
to  the  package  which  was  insured. 
They  have  never  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  letter  and  package  and 
have  ma'de  no  refund.  The  postmaster 
reported  the  firm  would  not  co¬ 
operate  to  the  extent  of  stating 
whether  they  had  received  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Can  anything  be  done? 

New  York  j.  j.  a 

The  Southern  Sales  Company 
showed  a  complete  indifference  to 
our  letters,  as  well  as  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  many  requests  for  refund. 
We  are  advised  that  this  is  right  in 
line  with  the  firm’s  previous  attitude 
toward  complaints. 

Last  February  we  purchased  alum¬ 
inum  combination  storm  windows. 
They  were  installed,  but  the  screens 
we  were  to  have  were  not  delivered 
until  we  made  three  visits  to  the 
office.  Two  of  the  windows  did  not 
fit  right  and  were  too  small.  We  were 
promised  that  the  screens  or  win¬ 
dows  would  be  reset  if  there  was 
any  trouble.  Five  of  the  windows 
were  an  entirely  different  type  than 
the  ones  sold  to  us.  It  took  two  let¬ 
ters  to  get  representatives  to  call  and 
inspect  the  job,  but  all  they  would 
do  was  to  reset  the  two  small  win¬ 
dows.  They  could  not  do  anything 
with  the  others,  and  promised  to 
send  another  man.  We  never  saw 
him.  We  have  written  many  times 
without  response  and  the  windows 
are  not  right.  The  original  contract 
specified  that  the  windows  provided 
would  be  exact  measurement.  Their 
men  did  the  measuring  and  installing, 
so  the  errors  are  theirs.  We  feel  we 
paid  over  Four  Hundred  Dollars 
and  should  have  what  we  ordered. 
It  is  very  discouraging  to  spend  so 
much  money  and  end  up  with  win¬ 
dows  that  will  not  fit.  l.  c. 

New  York 

The  company  maintains  the  instal¬ 
lation  is-  perfect  and  -the  complaints 
are  unjustified.  There  have  been  sim¬ 
ilar  complaints.  Only  a  legal  action 
will  settle  such  a  dispute,  and  read¬ 
ers  Will  do  well  to  see  that  any  con¬ 
tract  is  clear.  Material  should  be 
checked  before  the  work  starts. 

Enclosed  is  a  half  page  describ¬ 
ing  and  offering  for  sale  Super-Moly, 
which,  we  understand,  is  a  molybde¬ 
num  disulfide  as  a  metallic  friction 
reducer  for  the  innards  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  They  make,  what  seems  to 
me,  to  be  fantastic  claims.  But  of 
course  they  may  not  be.  s.  vv.  e. 

Maryland 

There  have  been  many  similar 
products  offered  from  time  to  time. 
As  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is 
possibly  some  merit  in  the  products, 
but  research  has  been  made  of  the 
claims  that  they  were  superior  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  from  a  check  in  about  a 
dozen  air  craft  companies,  none 
would  use  the  products.  Liquid  and 
Engine  Molybdenums  may  have 
some  merit,  but  the  best  information 
we  have  been  able  to  get  is  that  most 
of  the  claims  for  them  are  highly 
exaggerated.  It  is  stated  that  there 
has  been  no  prolonged  scientific  test 
of  same.  The  report  is  that  the  trade 
is  not  impressed  by  them  and  does 
not  seem  ready  to  accept  them  as 
suitable.  Time  and  use  only  will  tell. 
We  understand  advertising  of  Super 
Moly  was  withdrawn  and  would  not 
be  resumed  until  further  tests  were 
made. 


Some  time  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
stress  the  importance  of  making  a 
will,  even  if  the  estate  is  small. 

New  Jersey  f.  c.  g 

This  As  important  and  no  matter 
how  simple  assets  may  be,  one  should 
make  a  will.  A  written  statement  as 
to  how  an  individual  wants  his  pos¬ 
sessions  distributed  is  sufficient  if 
properly  signed  and  witnessed.  It  is 
wise  to  have  a  lawyer  draw  up  the 
will,  particularly  if  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  disputes.  Much  trouble  will 
be  saved  if.  one  takes  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  make  out  a  will  and  express 
his  desires  as  to  the  disposition  of 
his  belongings.  You  must  sign  the 
will  yourself  and  have  the  number 
of  witnesses  required  by  your  State, 
whether  made  out  for  you  by  a  law¬ 
yer  or  you  make  it  yourself.  Wills 
do  not  have  to  be  notarized. 

We  ordered  a  Scott  Television  set 
from  Lee  T.  V.  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  paid  $49.75  down  on  it.  The  tele¬ 
vision  set  never  did  come  and  I  have 
asked  for  the  deposit  back,  but  got 
no  results.  We  went  to  Newark,  but 
Lee  T.  V.  had  moved.  A  party  gave 
us  a  telephone  number  for  Dave 
Baker.  I  want  the  deposit  back  or 
the  Scott  television  set.  Will  you 
see  if  you  can  do  anything? 

New  York  '  a.  d.  p. 

Letters  to  Lee  T.  V.  Inc.  and  Dave 
Baker  were  returned  by  the  postal 
authorities,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  locate  him.  The  telephone  was 
discontinued.  We  put  the  experience 
on  record.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
his  address  if  any  of  our  readers 
hear  of  him. 

J 

We  answered  an  ad  in  a  local 
paper,  for  rebuilt  Singer  sewing 
machines,  for  $39.50.  A  representa¬ 
tive  visited  us,  and  several  times 
brought  machines  that  would  not 
work,  and  each  time,  tried  to  sell 
us  a  new  machine  —  a  different 
kind,  each  time.  Finally  he  insisted 
on  showing  us  a  new  Universal, 
which  we  thought  was  made  by  the 
Universal  Appliance  Co.,  a  reliable 
Co.,  but  we  found  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  Company.  There  was 
a  light  spot  on  it,  which  the  agent 
claimed  was  caused  by  the  sun 
shining  on  it,  in  the  show  window. 
He  offered  to  throw  off  $40,  on  that 
account.  It  never  worked,  and  was 
never  meant  to.  There  is  a  20-year 
guarantee,  but  they  have  ignored 
every  request  we  have  made,  for 
them  to  fix  it.  We  finally  withheld 
the  balance  of  $21.19,  and  told  them 
we  would  pay  no  more  until  they  did 
something  about  it.  They  have  ig¬ 
nored  every  request  — *  just  send 
bills.  MRS.  w.  H. 

New'  York 

We  urge  friends  to  take  time  to 
investigate  before  paying  any  money 
on  this  machine  racket,  or  any  plan 
proposed  to  them,  especially  when 
they  are  not  given  time  to  check  on 
the  matter  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
claims.  An  honorable  agent  will  wel¬ 
come  investigation  of  his  claim  for 
his  company’s  product. 

I  saw  this  advertisement  in  a  local 
paper  “Earn  $100.00  or  more  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes  by  hand  or  type¬ 
written.  Send  $1.00  for  information.” 
Is  it  reliable?  It  does  not  seem  as 
though  they  should  collect  money  in 
advance,  but  perhaps  that  is  their 
way  of  doing  business.  h.  t. 

New  York 

This  is  a  typical  “work-at-home” 
advertisement.  A  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  use  the  same  style.  Those  who 
respond  to  the  advertisement  feel 
the  concerns  desire  envelopes  ad¬ 
dressed  for  themselves,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  object  is  to  sell  infor¬ 
mation  and  instructions  only.  For 
the  dollar  he  will  receive  a  letter¬ 
head  with  information  regarding'  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes,  rates  to  charge, 
materials  needed,  how  to  address 
the  envelopes,  where  to  look  for 
work,  etc.  No  employment  is  offered. 
Some  such  concerns  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  at  least  one  agreed  to 
discontinue  business  and  mail  was 
returned  marked  “Out  of  Business.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


200 -ACRE  DAIRY  FARM 

For  Sale  in  Columbia,  N.  i. 

Productive  farm  in  fine  dairying  section.  Con¬ 
venient  to  main  trucking  arteries.  Now  support¬ 
ing  150  head  cattle-  A11  but  2  acres  excellent 
pasture  or  tillable  land,  Excellent  water  supply. 
7-room  brick  residence.  Two  6-room  tenant  houses. 
50-stanchion  dairy  barn,  built  1948.  Second  large 
barn  Milk  house,  calf  bam.  2  bull  pens.  Ma¬ 
chinery  shed.  Chicken  house.  2  silos.  Farm  build¬ 
ings  of  finest  up-to-the-minute  construction. 

A  splendid  investment. 

ask  your  local  broker  or  us  fob 

ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE  RN-43886. 

PREVI  EWS 

THE  NATIONWIDE  MARKETING  SERVICE 
49  E.  53rd  ST.,  N.  Y.  22  PLaza  8-2630 


AUCTION  ::  MARCH  19,  1953 

Halcyon  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT,  SMALL  TOOLS  and 
35  TONS  Of  HAY.  FULL  LINE  MODERN 
EQUIPMENT,  TWO  TRACTORS.  M  D 
diesel  and  FORD,  NEW  HOLLAND 
BALER,  JEEP,  NEW  GRAIN  DRILL,  ETC. 

O.  D.  CRABTREE,  Auctioneer 
Putnam,  Conn.  Putnam  8-3206 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20o  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  «a«h  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  it 
used,  figure  five  worda  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M, 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ot  issae. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED'  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced,  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  oyer,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R  G  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ . 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 

quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D„  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  New  York. 
SMALL  psychiatric 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  7Ji, 

Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  husband  to  farm,  woman  assist  with 
housework  and  serving.  Son  desirable  to 
help  with  farm  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  clean,  industrious  and  honest  people  on 
a  modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  living 
quarters.  Reply,  giving  experience,  references, 
ages  and  salary  expected.  BOX  9503,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ . 

MAN:  Farm  experience  to  assist  landscape 

gardening.  Earn,  learn,  gain  profession. 
Able,  steady  worker,  good  character  to  quali¬ 
fy.  Long  established  business.  State  age, 
weight,  height,  family  status  in  own  hand 
writing.  Leroy  Tuttle,  465  Morris  Ave., 

Elizabeth  3,  N.  J. _ _ _ ( _ 

MAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  clean,  dependable 
man  on  modem  farm  in  Maryland.  Good 
living  quarters.  State  age,  size  of  family,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected,  and  furnish  refer- 

ences.  BOX  9504,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALES  Representative  with  knowledge  of 
farm  portable  irrigation  and  power  pumps 
to  travel  New  York  and  New  England  States. 
Attractive  proposition.  Apply  Femmore  Sales, 
Inc.,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey.  _ 

BEEKEEPER:  Reliable  young  man  for  all- 
around  work  in  commercial  apiaries.  Chance 
to  learn  and  earn.  Some  experience  desirable. 
Season,  April-November.  Room,  board.  La- 
vern  Depew,  Auburn,. N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  single  man  wanted  for  steady 
position  on  dairy  and  general  farm.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  milking  machines.  Room,  board 
and  top  wages.  Alternate  Sundays  off.  BOX 
9614.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

FARM  couple,  30  to  40  years,  furnished  home, 
live  in,  all  modern  conveniences,  latest  and 
best  machinery.  Write  giving  references  and 
salary  desired.  Fairfield  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Married  dairy  farm  worker  for 
modem  equipped  dairy  farm.  I  offer  a  nice 
two  bedroom  home  with  all  conveniences  and 
a  good  salary  for  a  loyal  dependable  man. 
Other  workers  employed  on  my  farm.  Po¬ 
sition  available  March  1st  but  man  wanted 
for  not  later  than  April  1st.  Arthur  Ball, 
Clarence,  New  York  Phone:  Clarence  3771. 

PRACTICAL  young  man  as  working  foreman 
m  development  and  home-building  business 
outside  New  Haven  Conn.  Good  opportunity 
tor  right  man.  Must  be  willing  to  work  and 
learn  to  direct  bulldozer  and  laborers  exca¬ 
vating  cellar;  grading  and  landscaping;  mak¬ 
ing  concrete  floors,  septic  tank  drainage  fields, 
etc.  Pay  commensurate  with  ability,  H.  B. 
Cook  &  Son,  Orange,  Conn. 


iviP2?RRN  poultry  farm,  90  miles  from  N.  Yr.  C. 
.otters  excellent  opportunity  for-  experienced, 
inoustrious  couple  Including  3-room  bunga- 
iow.  Write  experience,  references,  salary. 
Phoenix,  25  W.  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HANDYMAN,  caretaker,  gardener,  small 
place;  New  Jersey  driver’s  license;  rooms, 
plus  salary.  Pallante,  25-29  32nd  St.,  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y,  AStoria  8-5200.  _ __ 

HELP  wanted  male:  Experienced  man  for 

vegetable  gardening  and  orchard  work. 
Permanent.  Good  salary  plus  room  and  board. 
Apply  National  Agricultural  College  Farm 

School  Post  Office  Bucks  County,  Penna. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  for  general  farming  and 
care  of  25-30  herd  Guernseys.  New.  Jersey. 
New,  modern,  6-rom  house.  All  facilities, 
privileges,  garden,  and  percentage  on  milk. 
Wonderful  opportunity  •  for  good,  reliable, 
sober,  honest  man.  Give  references  and  salary 
expected.  Confidential.  BOX  9711,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  A  friendly  older  woman  to  keep 
house  for  a  busy  woman  physician  and  her 
mother  in  exchange  for  a  pleasant  home. 
Southern  Vermont  in  Summers,  Cambridge, 
Mass,  in  Winter,  plus  a  small  salary.  Inter- 
view  required.  BOX  9712,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GARDENER,  highly  skilled,  for  Connecticut 
estate  with  small  non-commercial  flower¬ 
breeding  nursery.  Real  opportunity  and  well- 
paid  job  for  capable  man  with  ambition  and 
initiative.  Separate  house  on  place.  Can  also 
give  wife  part-time  work  if  desired.  BOX 
9713,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALESMEN :  Full  or  part  time,  earn  good 
money  with  our  lines  of  calendars,  national¬ 
ly  known  advertising  specialities;  fine  busi¬ 
ness  gifts,  leather,  bronze,  etc.  Come  and 
select  what  you  want  to  sell.  A.  S.  Bur  chard 
Gift  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y, _ 

SOBER  man  to  help  on  small  poultry  and 
general  farm.  Lave  with  family  of  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses.  Sunnyside  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Lake- 
wood.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Woman,  white.  Christian,  middle- 
aged.  Good  plain  cook  and  help  with 
chamberwork.  Own  room.  Family  of  'four. 
Permanent  position.  Country.  Telephone  for 

interview  Garrison  4-3309. _ _ 

FARMER,  no  liquor,  who  likes  cows,  to  oper¬ 
ate  1-man  dairy  farm  on  shares.  BOX  9714, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  women,  preferably  sisters,  as 
caretakers,  houseworkiers;  quiet  house;  rural 
district;  New  Jersey.  Separate  wing  and 
kitchen.  References  required.  State  wages  de- 
sired.  BOX  9715,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Pleasant  competent  woman  to  take 
entire  care  lady’s  house,  about  one  mile 
from  small  village,  farming  country.  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  New  Jersey.  Apartment  and 
kitchen  for  housekeeper.  BOX  9716,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farmerette,  light  work.  Can  have 
saddle  horse.  R.  Compton,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER,  general  beautiful  new  home, 
own  large  private  room  and  bath,  washer, 
dryer,  dishwasher;  no  cooking.  Salary  open, 
state  references.  Malman,  457  Beach  140th  St., 
Belle  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Reliable  single  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  poultry.  Room  and  board.  State 
wages,  other  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  9717, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS  couple  require  caretakers.  Man 
must  be  handy  with  tools,  do  little  garden¬ 
ing,  general  maintenance.  Woman  do  house¬ 
work,  occasional  cooking.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references,  salary.  BOX  9718,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  help  mother.  Young  couple 
children  four  and  one,  live  city  winters; 
country  summers.  $80  month.  Send  pictures, 
character  references.  Apt.  ME  510  E.  23rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Single  or  married  man  for  general 
farm  work.  Purebred  Holsteins.  Good  pay 
and  working  conditions.  Write  Silver  Spray 
Farm,  Walpack  Center,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Man  on  turkey  farm,  no  hatching, 
steady  job,  modern  hbuse,  Must  be  neat 
and  indxistrious.  Farm  located  two  hours  from 
New  York  City  in  Hudson  Valley.  Give  age, 
experience,  number  in  family,  nationality, 
reference,,  salary  expected,  etc.  BOX  9719, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Man  to  care  for  farm  which  is  in- 
active;  tractor  knowledge.  Wife  to  help  in 
main  house.  Separate  modern  house,  un¬ 
furnished.  Must  own  car.  Two  miles  from 
Gladstone.  References.  Write  BOX  61,  Glad¬ 
stone,  New  Jersey. 

GARDENER-Caretaker:  Year  round  job  man 
and  wife.  Western  Massachusetts.  Vege- 
tables,  flowers,  fruit,  lawns,  chickens,  mainte¬ 
nance:  wife  to  do  occasional  cooking,  cleaning, 
etc.  Five-rom  cottage,  bath,  electricity,  heat, 
telephone.  Character  and  experience  refer¬ 
ences  required.  State  age,  salary  and  starting 
date  desired.  BOX  9720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  helper  wanted  by  young  couple. 

Housekeeping  and  care  of  two  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Country  home,  hour  from  New  York. 
Own  room  and  bath.  $20  weekly.  SWAN, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

HELP  WANTED:  Someone  to  operate  beef 
farm  on  Route  220,  near  Howard,  Pa.  State 
age,  experience,  number  in  family,  etc.  Write 

E.  E.  Schmick,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  who  prefers  good 
country  home  to  high  salary  in  up-State 
New  York  for  young  widower  and  3  small 
children.  Must  be  absolutely  fond  and  loving 
to  children.  May  have  children  of  own  under 

5  years.  Please  give  full  information  about  self. 
BOX  9704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER — Must  be  expert  fieldman  and  skilled 
in  operation  and  care  modern  farm  machin¬ 
ery — homes — good  housing — no  cows.  BOX  9705, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN:  Opportunity  for  conscientious, 
experienced  poultryman.  3,600  Leghorns. 
Modern  coop;  excellent  housing;  bonus.  BOX 
9706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  with  knowledge  of 
general  farming,  draft,  exempt,  preferably 
under  35;  8-hour-day;  paid  vacation  and  sick 
leave;  annual  increments;  beginning  salary, 
$2,942;  rooms  available  for  adults  at  small 
charge.  Write  to  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys,  State  School,  Orange  County, 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  no  liquor,  to  work 
131  acre  dairy  farm  on  shares.  30  milking 
cows;  Surge  milkers,  but  must  hand  strip; 
new  five-room  house  with  bath.  Earl  A.  James, 
Drakestown  Section,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 

MAN,  married,  reliable,  experienced  with 
poultry  or  turkeys.  Permanent  position; 
good  salary.  Modern  four-room  house.  John 
DeLorenzo  Turkey  Farm,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Houseworker  -  mother’s  helper. 

Christian  family,  two  adults,  two  children. 
Conn,  shore,  one  hour  from  New  York.  Nice 
room.  Write  experience,  references,  snapshot, 
age.  Mrs.  Robert  Crimmins,  Long  Neck  Point 
Road,  Darien.  Conn. 

WANTED  Couple:  Putnam  County.  Gardener, 
t  J?andy  with  tools,  drive  truck,  small  trac- 
hk,’  saw,  maintain  buildings  and  any 

fivn*  0 -1  machinery.  Wife,  cook-housekeeper 
‘Truly  of  three  over  weekends.,  Separate 
cottage.  State  wages  desired,  ages 
Rrw-  ??£yious  experience  in  similar  place. 
flOX  9727,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

cooking,  housework,  nice  home, 
nioni1  -en>,.  nurse>  good  salary;  must  have 
S.yasant  disposition,  references.  BOX  9728, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

man-  Small  village  hotel  Pa. 
niTirviv.-  nt  Position.  Repair  work  in  painting, 

New-YoriterCai  P6ntr  ^  ’  etC'  B°X  9729,  Rura 

Single  or  married  man  on  Guern- 
y  daTy  farm.  Good  wages,  best  of  work- 
ronrv,C0Ilditl?ns-  'Four  rooms  and  bath  Good 
Ri?S  JiyK'  board  for  single  man.  BOX  9730, 
miral  New-Yorker. 

March  7,  1953 


LADY’S  NURSE,  companion:  drive,  cook,  $50 
to  $60  weekly.  Write  fully  requirements. 
BOX  9708,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  college  trained,  purebred 
dairy  farm  manager;  desires  business-like 
operation  where  results  are  appreciated.  BOX 
9721.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  as  dairy  herdsman.  Experienced 
with  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cattle.  Dairy 
husbandry  short  course  training  at  Penna. 
State  College.  Married,  honest,  industrious. 
Good  references.  BOX  9722,  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  married  man  with  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  Herefords  would  like  job  with 
future,  houisng.  Wife  RN.  Available  April. 
Eastern  N.  Y.  or  Connecticut.  References. 
Loyd  M.  Spaulding,  R.  F.  D,,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 
Phone  A  nor  am  74-R-2. _ 

WIDOWER  wants  housekeeper  job  on  a  farm; 

has  no  children;  seeks  permanent  job  with 
good  background;  friendly  disposition.  Write 
Harry  Hawk,  Port  Byron,  New  York. _ 

RELIABLE  young  man,  35,  tall,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  experienced  boys’  counsellor;  capable 
driver;  desires  any  interesting  country  position. 
BOX  9709,  Rurai  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  single,  40  years’  experience. 

BOX  9707,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER:  Single,  clean  and  sober,  Refer- 
enees.  BOX  9731,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man,  59,  desires  position 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  9703,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

VETERAN,  single,  white,  35,  companion  to 
lady,  gentleman  or  couple,  excellent  driver; 
willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  BOX  9700, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 

retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  complete,  operating 

200  head  or  more.  Pay  you  top  price.  Write 
description.  BOX  9402,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

POULTRY  Farm:  Capacity  2,000  layers,  mod¬ 

ern  buildings,  equipped.  Price  $20,000.  Write 
for  information.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 

FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 
homes  in  sunny  Florida.  James  D.  Aker, 


$20,000  year  income,  (Maine),  good  location 


nine  rooms,  modern,  three  acres  land  in 


Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine 


rooms,  utilities,  live  town.  Mina  Marschner, 


Conn.  New  Niagara  duster,  Fordson  tractor. 


about  150  acres,  quantity  of  wood;  frame 


40  miles  west  of  Scranton.  BOX  9724,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

78-ACRE  farm  (half  woodland)  for  sale 
$8,000,  or  for  rent  $30  month.  Modern  chick¬ 
en  houses  for  1,500  layers,  10-stanchion  cow 
barn,  electric  milking  machine,  etc.  Seven- 
rom  house,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  bath, 
sunporch,  deep  well,  hot  air  heat.  Apply: 
Arnold  Kiessling.  R.  D.  3,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

WIDOW  must  sell  or  rent  all  or  part  of  165 
acre,  24  year  old  equipped  apple  orchard. 
McIntosh,  Cortland,  Spy,  Delicious.  Modern 
house.  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  229  South  Manning 
Blvd,,  Albany.  N.  Y,, _ 

LARGE  dairy  farm  for  sale:  254  acres,  220 
tillable,  level,  stone-free.  Rotated  trefoil 
pasture.  Two  grass  silos,  steel  pens,  modern 
barn.  Good  milk  market.  Priced  for  quick 
sale,  with  or  without  stock  and  equipment. 
Registered  Holsteins.  Stardale  Farms,  Athens, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Hudson  8-5933. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  6-room  modernized  house  with 
or  without  land  and  barn  in  return  for 
some  labor;  good  neighborhood  for  refriger¬ 
ation  or  radio  expert.  Near  New  Milford, 
Conn.  BOX  9725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  -  superintendent  -  and  working 
gardner;  man  with  good  estate  experience; 
greenhouse;  able  to  take  over  management. 
State  age,  references  and  family  ties,  also 
salary  requested.  Exccellent  opportunity.  Po¬ 
sition  ready  about  March  10th.  Stamford,  Conn. 
BOX  9702,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Farmer:  For  modern  equipped 
dairy  and  general  farm.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  $210.  per  month.  Attractive  four- 
room  bungalow,  all  conveniences,  privileges. 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  BOX  9701,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

NEED  home  for  two  children.  Good  tractor 
man.  What  have  you  to  offer.  BOX  9723, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Buy  small  home,  some  acres,  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity.  Price  around  $1,500. 
Cash  $1,000;  balance  easy  terms.  Write  de¬ 
tails.  Zwirz,  246  Larch  Lane,  Smithtown 
Branch,  Long  Island. 


FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  equipped,  stock,  egg 
routes.  Automatic  waterers  with  heat  cable. 
Capacity  2,000  hens.  Brood  600  chicks  a  month. 
Jamesway  incubator.  Electric  egg  cleaner, 
trader.  9-room  house,  all  improvements, 
juiet  May  oil  burner.  Near  Wappingers 
Central  Schol.  Churches,  macadam  road,  four 
acres.  A  going  business.  Price  $20,000.  Half 
cash.  Edward  S.  Parsons,  Wappingers  Falls, 
New  York. 


MODEL  country  home,  $9,500.  Other  homes, 
^fanns,  $2,750  up.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 

WANTED:  Fruit  Farm  in  New  York  Stab 
Andrew  Sebeck,  96  Pershing  Road,  Clifton, 

N.  J, _ 

209  ACRE  Tractor -Worked  Farm,  with  42  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  15  young  stock,  2  horses;  fine  set 
of  tools,  tractor  with  mower,  plows,  drags, 
manure  spreader — most  every  tool  to  operate 
with  ease;  well-built  house,  bath,  heating 
plant;  modern  barn  building,  silo,  drinking 
cups,  large  combination  tool  and  poultry  house 
Farm  will  winter  and  summer  50  milking 
cows  and  young  stock.  Milk  check  average 
$1,500.  per  month.  $30,000  takes  everything,  if 
you  havev  $9,000.  to  pay  down,  we  will  finance 
the  balance  %  milk  check  until  fully  paid  v 
Call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate 
Agfency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y 
Phone  4-2717,  Ask  for  new  spring  farm  cata¬ 
logue _ 

WANTED:  Buy,  rent  small  home,  village  or 
rural,  East  New  York,  West  Massachusetts 
Vermont.  Give  particulars.  Reasonable.  BOX 
9710,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

350  ACRE  Dairy  Parra,  good  condition;  lake, 
brook,  springs,  7  houses.  $85,000.  Emily  Vail, 
Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE— Operating  convalescent  home  m- 
come.  10  rooms.  baths,  main  road.  Aarons 
Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  golden  wildfiower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


FARM:  27  acres.  4-room  modern  bungalow. 

Barns  for  1,500  pigs;  25  miles  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  9726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICALLY  new  house  and  barn,  150 
acres;  $6,000.  Caterson,  Damariscotta,  Maine. 


DAIRY  and  truck  farm,  sandy  loam  soil. 

Choice  of  117  or  82  acres.  On  Route  104. 
Write  for  details.  Adolph  Trippensee,  Lock- 
port,  New  York. 


HOUSE  for  sale,  Thompson,  Pa.  20  rooms, 
fully  equipped,  all  improvements,  large  plot, 
shade  trees.  Price  $16,000.  C.  Brandstetter, 
408  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 


GIRL:  19,  seeks  work  as  mother’s  helper  or 
child  care.  Write  Ora  Plumley,  Unity,  Maine. 


SMALL  farm  for  retirement,  10  minutes  walk 
to  center.  Asking  $12,500;  discription,  terms. 
Albert  Lenk,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 


246  ACRE  excellent  dairy  farm  for  sale  or 
rent;  2-family  house.  Call  8  p.  m.  Guilford 
6-2807. 


NICE  corner  building,  village  center,  N.  Y.- 

Atlantic  City  highway,  equipment  for  res¬ 
taurant,  living  quarters;  must  sell  at  any 
price  to  go  West.  Asking  only  $4,500  cash  or 
terms.  Vincent  Milio.  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA:  52  homesites  adjacent  booming 
Orlando.  Retail  value  $23,000.  Price  $12,500. 
James  I.  Kimber,  owner.  Winter  Park.  Florida. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  "New  Jersey  monthly 
income  farm;  heavily  travelel  road;  populous 
area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Sunny  South 
Permanent  year  round  pastures  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  South  Carolina  and 

land  suitable  for  permanent  pastures  is  still 
cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  You  can 
let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed,  and 

save  the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and 
feeding.  Mild  climate,  rainfall  average  45 

inches.  If  you  are  interested  in  good  farm 
lands  of  this  type,  see  or  contact:  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone  48. 


369  ACRES,  240  productive  tillable  acres,  2- 
family  12-room  house,  good  large  bain  pen¬ 
stabling,  milking  parlor,  all  equipment.  2 
tractors,  50  Holsteins  Bare  farm,  $15,500. 
Stocked  and  equipped,  $40,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


READY  to  ship,  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo, 

Florida  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  anc! 
rood  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
14.75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
fruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed 
In  business  over  40  years. 


CHOICE  clover  honey;  Five  pounds  $1.50;  lo 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5's  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. 


TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
you,  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed 
One  bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.'  Half 
bushels  $3.00.  DiUingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida, _ 

ORANGES,  grapefruit,  tree-ripened  $4.75 
bushel  prepaid.  John  Wallis,  1645  N.  Park 
Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  fin¬ 

est.  5  pounds  $1.35;  6  5-pounds  $7,38.  Delici¬ 
ous  buckwheat  5  pounds  $1.30;  6  5-pounds 

$6.90.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds 
clover  $9.00;  60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B 
Sold  by  ton  or  pad.  Howland  Apiaries, 
Berkshire,  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1,50  prepaid,  Charles  Feet,  Marathon,  N.  Y 


FLORIDA  oranges  $2  50  bushel;  grapefruit 

$2.00  bushel;  tangerines  $2.00  bushel.  All 
mixed  $2.25.  You  pay  express.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  A1  Rinck,  Pomona  Park,  Florida 
(Grower  for  40  years). 


LIGHT  or  dark  honey:  6  5’s  $6.00,  here,  also 

Root  Twenty  frame  radial  extractor.  A.  B 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ACQUAINT  yourself  with  our  old  time  Stone- 
ground  corn  meal.  Sent  fresh  from  farm, 
unbolted,  Recipes  included.  Three  pounds 
$1.00.  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland  3 
Vermont. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade  A  $5  50  per 

gallon.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Roscoe  Demine 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


SHELLED  Peanuts:  Roast  them  yourself.  (0 

r  pS,ur,5s  $3-25'  25  pounds  $7.00  express  colled 
J.  P,  Councill  Co,,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

ORANGES  $2.75;  grapefruit  $2.25;  mixed  $2.80 
bushel.  Tangerines,  Tangalos,  Temples  $3  25 
box  J  $5. 00  box.  You  pay  express.  James  D. 
Aker,  Clermont,  Florida,  Grower. 


KIMBER  S  Delicious  Valencia’s  $4.95  busht  J 
prepaid;  other  citrus  last  Rural  unchanged . 


HONEY:  North  Country  clover!  Crystal  clear, 
three  pounds  $1.25,  six  pounds  $2.25;  creamed 
honey  five  pounds  $2.10,  postpaid  third  zone. 
Thousand  Islands  Apiaries.  Clayton,  N,  Y 


NOW  shipping  the  famous  DeVries  mineral- 
rwi,..Tel"1,le.  orange.  The  aristocrat  of 
An£st  fruits.  Prepaid  bushel,  all 
,  5,L2n'rr  prepaid  bushel  mixed  with 
grapefruit  $5.85.  Add  10%  west  of  Mississippi 
All  shipments  guaranteed.  Stancel  Dear 
Largo,  Florida. 


D3JED  Sweet  Apple  Schnitz  for  Schnitz  unri 
Kneep,  2  lbs.  $1.70;  3  lbs.  $2.00.  R  1 

Harman,  Wellsville ,  Pa . 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

BOARD  elderly  people  with  experienced  care 
on  farm;  good  food,  convenience;  in  the 
Catskills.  Harold  Rouse,  R.  D.  Leeds,  N,  Y. 

BOARD  and  care  elderly  people.  Flagge 
•  Home.  Frewsburg,  New  York . 


WANTED:  Elderly  people  to  care  for  and  board 

in  my  home;  reasonable  rates.  The  Barnes 
Home.  West  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 

casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and)  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  truek- 
l°ad  lots.  Per, nacre  Farms,  Clinton  Coiners 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4481. 


WANTED:  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes 
collections.  E.  R.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley; 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Three  tanned  cowhides  suitable  foi 
usmg  as  rugs.  Brown  color  is  preferable 
BOX  95j4,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins  Dr 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticellc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Buggies,  Surreys,  and  Dearborn;, 
John  H.  Miller,  Harness  Shop,  R.  No  2 
Dover,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE;  W-12  IHC  Tractor  on  Rubber. 

Excellent  condition.  Three  section  tractor- 
harrow— both  for  $350.00.  Thomas  Disblow, 
Dundee,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED;  An  old  touring  car  or  roadster  be¬ 

fore  1931.  Will  trade  1939  Ford.  Wm.  Joyce, 
Mounted  Route.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  4-inch  water  well  driller.  Frank 

Gregory,  Castleton,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Pasteurizing  equipment  In  excel- 

lent  condition;  also  irrigating  system.  Write 
for  particulars.  Riverside  Dairy,  Bellows  Falls 
Vermont. _ 

BOOKS  Wanted:  Set.  photographic  history  of 

the  Civil  War.  Mel  Spaulding,  Cohoeton, 
New  York. _ 

JEEP-A-TRENCH.  Used,  bargain.  McC’anna, 

BOX  557.  New  York  17.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Manure  from  16  horses  H  iT 

Moore.  34  Fox  St„  West  Springfield,  Mass 
BUY  your  cedar  fence  posts,  poles,  from  re¬ 
liable  source:  10  years  in  business.  Bank 
reference.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N  Y 

CHET  CODD1NGTON:  Please  contact  Joseph 
Sullivan,  19  Jay  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  181. 


l  on 


means  money 


VIM  power  plus  liM  performance 

cuts  hours  off  your  field  time I 


When  a  wet  spring  or  “too  dry”  weather  keeps  you  out  of  your 
fields  longer  than  you  like,  when  rain  makes  weeds  shoot  up  right 
along  with  new  crops— that's  when  you  appreciate  the  speed, 
extra  rated  power  and  dependable  performance  of  MM  Tractors 
and  Tillage  Tools.  That’s  when  MM’s  special  attention  to  your 
real  needs  lets  you  get  out  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  MM  power 
and  performance  pay  you  all  year  through.  But,  it’s  when  you 
really  need  them  that  MM’s  extra  advantages  mean  the  most. 

THESE  EXTRA  MM  ADVANTAGES  pay  off  in  profits! 

Look  at  the  MM  11A  Tandem  Disc  Harrow  above  pulled  by  the 
MM  2-plow  R  Tractor.  Note  how  the  deeper  curve  of  the  discs 
permits  a  wider  cut  and  better  penetration  without  making  you 
pull  extra  weight.  Deeper  curve  of  discs  prevents  clogging  too, 
lets  you  slice  right  through  the  field  trash  .  .  .  lets  you  make  sharp 
turns  without  gouging  or  digging  in.  Also,  see  the  MM  Uni- 
Matic  hydraulic  control  that  lets  you  angle  discs  and  govern 
penetration  with  one  lever,  right  from  the  tractor  seat. 

LOOK  AT  THE  COMPLETE  LINE- 

SEE  WHY  MORE  FARMERS  ARE  BUYING  MM! 

It’s  details  like  deeper  curved  discs  that  permit  a  wider  cut  with¬ 
out  addecj  weight— safer,  fast-acting  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol,  10-foot  Wheatland  Plows  that  cover  more  ground  in  less 
time— Quick-On— Quick-Off  mounted  tools  that  let  you  spend 
more  time  at  showing  a  profit  and  less  time  at  “getting  ready”— 
easier  maintenance  features  that  make  money  while  they  save 
you  money  that  are  helping  more  and  more  farmer-businessmen 
decide  on  MM.  This  year,  for  all  your  machinery  needs— cal} 
on  your  MM  dealer  first.  Ask  him  for  the  profit  facts— let  him 
show  you  how  MM  Machines  put  dollars  in  your  pocket. 


TALK  ABOUT  PERFORMANCE!  This  G  Tractor  and  Wheatland  Disc  Plow  team  covers 
more  ground  in  Jess  time  .  .  .  handles  the  toughest  plowing  jobs.  Wheatlands  are 
available  in  4-,  6-,  8-,  and  10-foot  sites.  Note  how  this  farmer  cuts  his  fuel  costs  by 
burning  S.P  gas  in  his  power-packed  MM  Model  G. 


SLASH  COSTS  with  the  MM  BF  Tractor  and  the  complete  line  of  Matched  Machines. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  the  lower  first  cost,  lower  operating  costs  of  the  BF.  Note  how 
tools  like  the  2-row  cultivator  above  mount  in  record  time.  Let  your  dealer  show  you 
how  the  automatic  depth  control  of  Tru-Draft  tools  works  for  you.  Examine  the  new 
3-point  hitch  that  gives  you  MM  free-floating  action. 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY  when  you  farm  with  the  MM  Uni-Tiller,  the  all-in-one  farm  ma¬ 
chine  now  with  doMs  fool  bar.  AH  you  buy  is  the  Uni-Carrier  and  then  the  Uni-Imple¬ 
ments  you  need.  Save  the  cost  of  extra  wheels,  levers,  lifting  mechanisms  .  .  .  suit 
your  tools  to  your  soil  dnd  crops  . .  .  farm  with  the  right  combination  for  your  tractor. 

At  right,  the  MM  Standard  U  pulls  two  easy-to-attach  Uni-Rod  Weeders. 


SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER 
OR  WRITE  FOR  FARM-PROFIT  FACTS 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOUNE  COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

Please  send  complete  facts  showing  how  MM  Tractors  and  Tillage  Tools  can  show  extrd 
profits  for  me.  I  farm _ acres  of  land. 


Name 


State - 1 _ : _  RFO  - - 

I’m  interested  in  buying  the  MM  products  listed  below  during  1953;  (Attach  your  own 
list  to  the  coupon  you  mail.) 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


V; 


mmm 


March  21,  1953 


Curious  Kitten 


Make  Sure  You  Get  The  BEST  TIRE  VALUE  Today 

\  \  i  i 


No  Other  Tractor  Tire  Gives  So  Much  for  So  Low  a  Price 

ere’s  the  new  low-priced  tractor  tire 
that  gives  you  your  money’s  worth. 

Proven  curved  and  tapered  bar  con¬ 
struction  gives  the  sharp  center  bite  and 
the  deep  shoulder  penetration  needed  to 
pull  heavy  loads.  Flared  tread  openings 
insure  positive  flexing  and  cleaning  in  all 
types  of  soil  and  they  won’t  plug  at  the 
shoulders.  Extra  tread  plies  insure  longer 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Enjoy  rhe.  Voice  oj  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  Copyright  1953,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Btibfcer  C«>. 


life  and  more  retreads  by  protecting  the 
tire  body  against  impact  breaks. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show 
you  the  many  other  features  that  help  save 
time  in  the  field  and  help  keep  extra  dol¬ 
lars  in  your  pocket. 

Compare  before  you  buy  . . . 
no  other  tractor  tire  gives  so 
much  for  so  low  a  price! 
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The  Creeping  Speedwell 

To  the  list  of  attractive,  dainty 
yet  “weedy”  Veronicas,  or  spe'Stt 
wells,  must  be  added  the  Creed  ” 
Speedwell,  Veronica  filiformis, 
duced  recently  into  .the  United  State 
from  Asia  Minor.  Placed  in  a  rort 
garden  or  flowerbed  this  addition 
lightful  at  first,  will  in  a  few  ye-r" 
taky  over  the  bed  and  encroach  m 
the  lawn.  Its  ability  to  flourish  l 
partial  shade  as  well  as  in  the  open 
on  slopes  and  in  somewhat  advert 
situations  unsuitable  for  other  pW 
appeals  to  some  people  who  *  m, 
pleased  to  find  a  plant  which  read* 
makes  a  much  needed  and  satis, 
factory  groundcover  or  which  heir? 
to  hold  soil  op  a  terrace  or  bank  ‘ 

The  fine,  pubescent,  prostrate  «« 
creeping  stem  of  this  Speedwell  bean 
a  pair,  of  opposite,  short-pet  olei 
leaves  at  each  node;  roots  also  form  •< 
the  nodes.  The  leaves  are  round'  'o 
kidney-shaped,  scalloped  along  m 
margin,  and  are  conspicuously 
though  sparsely,  hairy  on  both  sun 
faces.  The  stem  tips  ascend  and  j 
the  Spring  may  extend  six  inches 
or  more  above  the  surface  ef  re 
ground.  Each  leaf  axil  of  this  erect 
portion  of  the  stem  produces  a  srnajl 
but  colorful  blue  flower.  This  de¬ 
scription  distinguishes  the  Creeps, 
Speedwell  from  other  Veronicas  that 
may  occur  in  lawns. 

Blooming  continues  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  from  the  end  of  April  through 
May,  after  which  only  scattered 
flowers  appear.  During  this  peh<* 
Veronica  filiformis  presents  its  jncsf 
attractive  phase:  heart-shaped  mi 
pods  maturing  from  the  ovaries  cl 
the  flowers.  To  date  no  one  has  ever 
reported  any  seeds.  Apparently, 
seeds  are  not  matured  under  Ameri¬ 
can  conditions,  although  they  do  to 
in  its  native  setting. 

Dense  mats  of  the  plant  are  pro- 
duced  by  the  development  cf  leafy 
rooting  branches  from  axillary  buds 
on  the  stem.  Each  branch  roots  at  its 
lower  nodes  and  produces  additional 
rooting  branches  until  a  patch  of 
ground  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
slender  wiry  stems  creeping  over  its 
surface.  Other  plants,  unable  to 
tolerate  competition  with  this  ag¬ 
gressive  Veronica  succumb  to  it. 

^  If  control  is  desired  the  tops  cl 
Veronica  filiformis  are  mowed  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  growing  season; 
the  plant  is  thereby  reduced  and 
further  infestation  by  pieces  d 
creeping  stem  is  lowered.  By  con¬ 
tinued  mowing  during  the  growini 
season  a  fresh  green  groundemx  ii 
obtained  and  if  one  is  satisfied  to 
keep  Veronica  in  the  lawn  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  plants,  this  is  a  happy 
solution. 

For  those  who  prefer  grass  ii 
lawns  and  different  ornamentals  ii 
their  flower  beds,  more  drastic  mea¬ 
sures  for  control  and  eradication  an 
demanded.  For  this  spraying  witi 
ammonium  sulfamate,  known  ccm- 
mercially  as  Ammate,  is  recom¬ 
mended/  However,  this  treatment 
may  also  kill  most  of  the  grass  and 
clover  and  thus  produce  bare  patches 
in  a  lawn.  These  need  to  be  top- 
dressed  and  reseeded  or  replants; 
with  sod.  At  least  three  months 
should  elapse  before  treated  areal 
are  reseeded  or  replanted. 

Babette  I.  Bbcwn 


Be  sure  the  kiddies  aren’t  aboUi, 


Bejore  you  back  the  tractor  out. 

*  Beth  WilccxsoN 

THE  RURAL  NEW-Y©RK$ 
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HIS  Spring  a  new  variety  of 
barley  will  be  available  in 
quantity  to  Northeastern  farm¬ 
ers.  Called  Erie,  it  is  a  high 
yielding  two-row  barley  re¬ 
cently  released  to  seed  supply 
funis  by  the  Department  of  Plant  Breeding, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  result 
of  many  years  of  breeding  and  testing,  Erie 
wa3  produced  especially  for  resistance  to  the 
destructive  powdery  mildew  disease.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  important  feature,  it  is  superior 
to  Alpha  barley  in  yield,  weight  per  bushel, 
and  resistance  to  smut.  Farmers  Will  be  glad, 
too.  that  Erie  does  not  have  the  objectionable 
barbed  awns  or  beards  of  Alpha. 

Barley  production  has  a  long  and  note¬ 
worthy  history  in  New  York  State,  being  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  crops  produced 
by  the  early  settlers.  Early  accounts  list  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  items  of  commerce  on  the  old 
Erie  Canal.  The  largest  acreage  of  barley 
planted  in  New  York  since  1866,  when  records 
were  first  kept,  was  the  359,000  acres  sown  in 
1332.  There  has  been,  over  the  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  striking  and  significant  decrease 
in  New  York  barley  acreage.  For  example, 
1946  was  the  last  year  in  which  more  than 
100,000  acres  were  grown  and  the  1952  crop 
of  some  66,000  acres  is  the  smallest  in  the  85- 
year  record.  Even  though  spring  barley  in 
New  York  today  is  definitely  a  minor  grain 
crop,  it  is  a  crop  whose  production  is  still  both 
practical  and  profitable.  . 


Photo:  A.  A.  Johnson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Erie  barley  will  be  available  to  Northeastern  farmers  this  Spring.  It  was  produced  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  especially  for  resistance  to  powdery  mildew  disease.  This  is  a  field  of  Erie  barley 
ready  for  harvesting.  It  has  no  objectionable  barbed  awns  or  beards. 

Erie — A  New  Spring  Barley 

- By  NEAL  F.  JENSON - 


Erie  Yields  Are  High 


Erie  was  selected  from  a  cross  of  Alpha  x 
Gotdfoil.  Alpha  is  the  chief  variety  now  in 
production  in  New  York;  Gdldfoil  was  selected 
as  the  other  parent  because  of  its  smooth 
beards  and  resistance  to  powdery  mildew. 
Both  Alpha  and  Goldfoil  are  the  two-row  type 
barleys.  Erie,  coming  from  this  cross  is  much 
like  Alpha  in  appearance,  the  most  noticeable 
difference  being  perhaps  its  slightly  more 
erect  head.  It  has  the  same  growing  period  to 
maturity  and  also  the  same  straw  strength  and 
will  take  the  place  of  Alpha  in  the  rotation 
without  difficulty.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
higher  dollar  return  per  acre  to  the  farmer,  it 
is  recommended  that  Erie  replace  Alpha  100 
per  cent,  as  rapidly  as  seed  supplies  permit. 

The  high  yield  of  Erie  compared  with  Alpha 
is  quite  marked.  Its  average  yield  in  26  tests 
conducted  by  the  department  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing  from  1950  to  1952  was  44.5  bushels  per 
acre;  this  contrasts  with  36.0  bushels  to  the 
acre  for  Alpha.  This  extra  eight  and  five  tenths 
bushels  per  acre  from  Erie  represent  a  24  per 
cent  increase  over  Alpha  and  was  -  worth 
$11.30  at  last  year’s  November  prices.  The 
acre  return  from  these  varieties,  based  on 
average  yields  and  prices,  was  $59.18  for  Erie 
and  $47.88  for  Alpha.  It  is  clear  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  grow  Alpha  when  Erie  is 
available. 

Part  of  the  higher  yield  of  Erie  is  due,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  its  resistance  to  powdery  mil¬ 


dew.  The  organism  which  causes  this  disease 
feeds  on  the  green  leaves  of  the  barley  plant 
and  kills  or  weakens  them  until  the  plant  is 
unable  to  function  efficiently.  The  Alpha  va¬ 
riety  is  susceptible  to  this  disease  and  in  tests 
conducted  a  few  years  ago  at  Cornell  it  was 
found  that  the  powdery  mildew  disease  caused 
a  reduction  in  yield  of  four  bushels  one  year 
and  14  bushels  per  acre  the  following  year. 
With  another  variety,  Wisconsin  38,  the  loss 
was  as  high  as  23  bushels  per  acre.  However, 
barring  a  change  of  biological  races  of  mildew 
in  New  York,  it  is  now  possible  to  eliminate 
these  losses  completely  merely  by  growing  the 
resistant  Erie. 

More  Resistant  to  Smut 

Another  troublesome  disease  of  barley 
which  has  probably  helped  to  lower  its  popu¬ 
larity  with  farmers  is  loose  smut.  Alpha  and 
Wisconsin  38  are  highly  susceptible  to  this 
disease.  Based  on  actual  counts  of  smut  heads 
in  the  field  over  a  period  of  five  years,  it  was 
found  that  Erie  showed  only  one-tenth  the 
amount  of  smut  found  in  Alpha.  While  this  is 
an  improvement,  Erie  is  not  classed  as  com¬ 
pletely  smut  resistant,  and  the  hot  water 
treatment  to  kill  smut  spores  on  the  seed  is 
still  recommended  and  practiced. 

Early  Planting  Is  Best 

Farmers  have  long  recognized  that  barley  is 
a  more  temperamental  crop  to  grow  than  oats. 


Photo:  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Modern  machinery  has  made  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  small  grains,  like  barley,  wheat  and 
oats>  more  successful  on  Northeast  farms.  Harvesters  of  this  sort  can  often  be  hired;  sometimes  they 

can  be  cooperatively  bought  and  used. 


It  isKfor  example,  more  subject  to  early  Spring 
frost  injury  and  to  midsummer  heat  if  planted 
late;  it  is  also  more  sensitive  than  oats  to 
changes  in  soil  acidity  and  fertility.  There  are, 
moreover,  some  misconceptions  concerning  the 
growing  of  barley.  There  appears  to  be  a 
rather  general  belief  that  barley  will  do  better 
than  oats  if  a  field  has  to  be  planted  late  in 
the  Spring,  as  frequently  is  necessary  in  New 
York.  Experiments  from  three  years’  tests  at 
Cornell  have  shown  exactly  the  reverse  to 
be  true. 

When  these  two  crops  were  planted  on  the 
same  dates  at  10 -day  intervals,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  possible  spring  planting  date, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  oat  yields  for 
three  years  were  61,  66,  49,  50  and  37  bushels 
per  acre  for  five  consecutive  dates,  while  the 
comparable  barley  yields  were  40,  36,  29,  J19 
and  13  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  latest  date  of 
planting  oats  still  produced  about  60  per  cent 
as  much  as  in  the  earliest  planting,  while  the 
late  planting  of  barley  produced  only  33  per 
cent  that  of  the  earliest  planting.  While  these 
figures  point  out  the  importance  of  planting 
both  oats  and  barley  early,  they  emphasize 
the  fact  that  barley  should  not  be  substituted 
for  oats  if  late  planting  becomes  necessary. 
Early  planting  of  the  barley  crop  is  a  sure 
way  to  increase  its  production. 

Beards  and  Awns  Were  Rough 

The  rather  general  use  of  the  combine 
harvester  for  barley  has  erased  some  —  but 
not  all  —  of  the  objections  to  the  barbed  awns 
or  rough  beards  such  as  are  found  on  the 
Alpha  variety.  This  was  particularly  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  days  when  barley  was  cut  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  binder,  as  anyone  who  has 
shocked  barley  in  the  field  or  drawn  it  to  the 
threshing  machine  can  testify.  Difficulties  were 
also  encountered  with  sores  in  the  mouths  of 
livestock  when  the  straw  and  chaff  were  fed. 
The  smooth  beards  of  Erie  will  certainl}'  make 
barley  a  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  crop 
to  grow,  from  both  harvesting  and  feeding 
considerations. 

Perhaps  a  factor  which  has  influenced  the 
popularity  of  barley  with  farmers,  and  ac¬ 
counted  in  some  part  for  its  decline  in  acreage, 
is  the  better  competitive  position  of  oats,  on 
which  more  plant  breeding  and  production 
research  has  been  done.  For  example,  Erie  is 
the  first  new  spring  barley  introduced  by  the 
Cornell  station  since  the  release  of  Alpha  in 
1921.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  intro¬ 
duction,  during  the  same  period,  of  no  less 
than  eight  varieties  of  oats.  Varieties  such  as 
Mohawk  and  Craig  have  been  developed  with 
particular  attention  to  stiff  straw,  and  this 
(Continued  on  Page  213) 
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Established  62  Years 


DIBBLE'S 


OFFER 

New  Release  from  Cornell 

CR/UG  04IS 

Highest  Yielding  Short  Straw  Variety 

ERIE  BARLEY 

Highest  Yielding  2-Row  Variety  to  date 


CERTIFIED  MOHAWK  OATS 
CERTIFIED  CLINTON  OATS 
CERTIFIED  AJAX  OATS 
CERTIFIED  ADVANCE  OATS 
DIBBLE  S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS 
TREATED 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  Honeo^Fallj-NY- 


FREE 

CATALOG 

and 

PRICE  LIST 


BOX  B 


PREMIUM 
GRADE 


PREMIUM 
GRADE 


New,  illustrated  in  color 

You  will  surely  want  to  see  this 
beauiiful  48-page  book  before  you 
buy  any  bulbs.  We  offer  best  world- 
renowned  varieties,  old  and  new; 
giants  and  babies;  250  varieties.  Also 
Dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Gloxinias. 
Catalog  contains  much  valuable  cult¬ 
ural  information.  Send  10c  (which  you 
may  deduct  from  your  first  order. 
“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  B*  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1953  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  49  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. _ 


NEW  GRAPE 

New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 

Entirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens 
Aug  15.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also  nuts, 
fruits,  roses.  Guaranteed  stock. 


J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y, 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evercjreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland, 


-  STRAWBERRY  -  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

25,000  Latham  wholesale  or  retail,  fresh  dug.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


uADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  Colors. 

Prize  Varieties.  $12.00  postpaid.  Send  for  Free 
italog.  THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  N.  Y. 


STATE  INSPECTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

FAIRLAND  and  SPARKLE  500-$9;  I000-$16. 

Chas.  F.  Andrukaitis,  Glenwood  Rd„  Clinton,  Conn. 

GLADIOLUS:  Order  direct  form  this  ad.  40-SURE- 
BLOOM  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  for  $2.00  postpaid. 
WOODSIDE  GLADIOLUS  GARDENS,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  SWEET  CHESTNUTS 


- -  uri  i  rtuoi-  ^  w#  .  w 

Blight  Resistant  Trees.  $1.25  ea .  Minimum  4  Trees. 
A.  W.  RUHL,  LANGHORNE,  PENNA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3.  EICHER  ROAD.  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6  25-100.  Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing  $4-100;  Premier  &  Temple  $2.75-100  P.P. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  LEADING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.F.D.,  Saiisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  34  VARIETIES.  FREE 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

_  SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Bearing  Age.  $20.00  Hundred.  25  Indian  Summer 
Free  each  100.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 

120  Mapleshade  Ave.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to  6 
in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22  for 
$2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

4-yr.  old  American  Arborvitae, 

Red  Pine,  White  Spruce;  5-yr.  old 
Balsam  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  all  25  for 
$3.  (West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c). 

Free  illustrated  price  list  of  small 
evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-333  Fryeburg,  Maine 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

SEEDLINGS— THE  LIVING  FENCE 

Plant  for  windbreaks,  soil  erosion 
control,  livestock  fences,  beauty, 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  $19  per  1,000. 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 
Box  106-RNY  Pillow,  Pa. 


NEW  SWEETC0RN  HYBRID 

HOOSIER  GOLD.  Also  other  leading  hy¬ 
brids  for  home  or  market  grower  on  our 
descriptive  list.  Just  drop  a  card.  Our 
QUALITY  seed  pays  off  at  harvest  time. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R  -533-  B,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  year  rooted  cuttings . $1.50  per  dozen 

6  to  12  in.  plants . ...$2.50  per  dozen 

1,2  to  18  in.  plants . $3.50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 

15  Varieties.  'Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


FREE  1953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuee,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 
P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS;  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary  Washington  25  100  1000 

3  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  $1.50  $4.00  $25.00 

2  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.25  3.00  20.00 

I  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.00  2.50  15.00 

H.  AUSTIN  CO.  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  OR  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED 
POTATOES.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESIS¬ 
TANT  KENNEBECS.  THOMPSON  FARMS, 

CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple:  I00-$2.00;  500- 
$7.00;  i 0 00 -$12.75.  Gem,  Gemzata,  Everbearing;  100- 
$2.50.  Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Penna. 


ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  300-$l.35; 
500-$ 1.85;  l000-$2.95 ;  3000-$5.50,  postpaid;  6000 

(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313.  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


CHINESE  8"  to  24" 

CHESTNUT  TREES  only  75c 

per  tree  for  10  or  less  st  my  nursery  for  spring,  1953,  shipment.  Lower  prices  for 
larger  orders.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  them  “generally  highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  chestnut  bliSht.”  Are  sweet  like  the  old  American.  Children  love  them 
raw.  Have  seen  18-year  trees  in  Maryland  bearing  50  pounds  and  no  sign  of  blight. 

I.  Good’s  Chestnut  Tree  Nursery 

_ _ _ LOCK  HAVEN,  PA _ _ _ f 
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inches  of  soil;  these  materials  should 
never  come  in  direct  contact  -with 
the  roots.  The  usual  rate  is  50  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet  of  a  S-io-in 
fertilizer  and  about  200  pounds  of 
dry  poultry  manure. 


Reflectors  Grow  Good 
Seedlings 

About  this  time  of  the  year  many 
of  us  think  about  sowing  a  few  seeds 
of  annual  flowers  and  vegetables  in 
pots  or  flats  to  get  a  head  start  on 
the  season.  Frequently,  the  window 
we  chocse  for  this  is  just  sunny 
enough  to  produce  long  stringy  seed¬ 
lings,  each  resembling  a  miniature 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Even  full 
southern  exposure  fails  to  correct 
the  tendency  to  lean  toward  the  light 
when  the  window  is  narrow. 

I  have  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
using  a  reflector  behind  the  pots 
containing  the  seedlings.  A  strip  of 
aluminum  foil  14  inches  wide,  tacked 
to  a  backing  of  cardboard,  serves 
the  purpose  very  well.  The  reflector 
is  most  efficient  when  it  is  set  up  in 
an  arc  behind  the  planting  so  that  the 
sides  of  the  arc  reflect  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  sunlight. 
I  have  found  that  tomato  seedlings, 
grown  in  front  of  a  reflector  in  a 
south  window,  produce  strong  stems 
and  seem  to  mature  earlier  when 
planted  outdoors  than  those  grown 
without  the  aid  of  a  reflector.  Mir¬ 
rors,  when  available,  are  even  more 
effective  than  aluminum  foil,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  an  eastern  exposure 
is  the  best  that  can  be  found. 

New  York  J.  f.  r. 

We  are  glad  to  have  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  growing  seedlings  indoors 
with  the  use  of  reflectors.  This  seems 
to  be  a  good  practice  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  difficult  to  grow  seedlings  satis¬ 
factorily  indoors.  We  have  tried  the 
method  using  a  mirror  with  good  re¬ 
sults. — Ed. 


Set  Asparagus  Roots  Early 

Is  it  best  to  set  asparagus  roots 
early  in  the  Spring;  if  so,  how  early? 
Please  advise  me  about  planting  as¬ 
paragus  roots  and  fertilizing  them. 
Is  poultry  manure  good  to  use  on 
the  asparagus  plants?  c.  J.  l. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

'  Asparagus  roots  should  be  set  out 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Asparagus  is  usually 
planted  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
the  plants  set  18  inches  in  the  row 
in  furrows  about  four  inches  deep; 
the  plants  are  covered  with  two 
inches  of  soil  until  they  have  started 
to  grow.  The  furrows  are  then  filled 
in  to  ground  level. 

Poultry  manure  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  asparagus  but  should  be 
supplemented  with  additional  fertil¬ 
izer  high  in  potash  which  can  come 
either  from  wood  ashes,  muriate  of 
potash  or  a  5-10-10  mixed  fertilizer. 
Both  the  poultry  manure  and  fertil¬ 
izer  can  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  if  covered  with  about  four 


To  Kill  Water  Plants 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  algae  grow- 
ing  in  my  farm  pond,  as  well  as  some 
other  plants  such  as  water  lilies  that 
grow  partly  below  and  partly  above 
the  water.  I  would  like  to  kill  and 
get  rid  of  them  all.  How  can  it  be 
done?  If  chemicals  are  used,  will  thev 
kill  the  fish?  m.  w. 

Algae  that  grow  'entirely  under 
water  can  be  killed  by  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  one  part  to  15,000,000  parts  of 
water.  The  usual  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  to  put  the  chemical  in  a  cloth 
sack  and  drag  it  around  the  pond  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  boat.  Plants  that  grow 
partly  above  water  can  sometimes  be 
killed  with  Ammate  or  2-4-D  weed 
killer,  sprayed  on  the  leaves  above 
water  at  the  same  rate  as  used  for 
land  plants;  neither  of  these  chemi¬ 
cals  will  injure  the  fish  unless  used  in 
excessive  amounts.  However,  this 
treatment  is  not  entirely  effective 
with  heavy  growths,  and  you  may 
find  the  only  successful  method  is 
to  rake  out  the  plants  by  their  roots, 
although  this  involves  much  labor. 


Black  Walnuts  in 
New  England 

Is  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  too  far 
north  to  grow  black  walnut  trees 
satisfactorily?  If  not,  what  are  your 
suggestions?  How  may  the  outer 
hulls  be  removed?  a.  s. 

Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Your  location  in  Massachusetts  is 
a  little  too  far  north  to  mature 
ordinary  black  walnuts  satisfactorily, 
A  few  early  varieties,  however,  grow 
well  in  the  Northeast,  and  these 
should  mature  in  your  location.  These 
are  grafted  trees  from  selected  stock. 
Walnuts  also  require  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  for  the  nuts  to  fill  out  properly. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  remove 
the  outer  hull  as  soon  as  the  nuts 
drop  from  the  trees.  Large  quantities 
can  be  removed  by  running  them 
through  a  corn  shelter.  The  nuts  are 
then  dried  in  the  sun  and  stored  in 
a  cool,  dry  place. 


To  Sterilize  Soil  with 
Formaldehyde 

Please  tell  me  how  to  sterilize 
soil,  to  be  used  in  flats,  with  for¬ 
maldehyde.  How  should  the  soil  be 
handled  after  it  is  treated?  a.  o. 

Pennsylvania 

To  sterilize  soil  with  formaldehyde 
use  two  and  a  half  tablespoons  of 
formaldehyde  in  six  times  as  much 
water  for  each  bushel  of  soil.  Sprin¬ 
kle  the  solution  over  the  soil  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Place  treated  soil  in 
flats  and  let  stand  for  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  seeds  are  sown;  after  seeding, 
water  thoroughly. 


Fertilizer  Needed  by 
Blueberries 

Experiments  conducted  at  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  show  that  if 
a  teaspoonful  of  ammonium  sulfate 
is  spread  in  a  circle  close  to  each 
blueberry  plant  every  two  or  three 
weeks  during  the  growing  season,  it 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  blueberries  on  most  New 
York  State  soils.  Nitrogen  in  the  ni¬ 
trate  form  is  not  so  well  suited  to 
blueberries  on  these  soils.  Fairly 
heavy  pruning  to  prevent  over¬ 
bearing  will  also  help  maintain  good 
production  of  large  berries  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  bush  from  becoming  dense 
and  twiggy.  Yellow  leaves,  small 
berries  and  plants  that  seem  to 
stand  still  and  lack  vigor  character¬ 
ize  many  blueberry  plantings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  complaints  received  at  the 
Station. 

“We  had  the  same  experience  with 
blueberries  grown  at  the  Geneva 
Station,”  says  Dr.  John  C.  Cain, 
pomologist,  “and  so  we  started  ex¬ 
perimenting  to  see  if  some  way 
could  be  found  to  make  them  grow 
better  in  our  soil  which  is  a  fairly 
heavy  silty  clay  loam.” 


In  testing  various  soil  amendments 
aimed  at  improving  the  physical 
structure  of  the  soil  and  using  diff- 
erent  sources  of  nitrogen,  the  sta¬ 
tion  workers  found  that  their  bine- 
berries  made  strikingly  better  growth 
where  nitrogen  was  supplied  in  the 
ammonium  form.  In  no  case  did3 
plant  grow  satisfactorily  when  the 
nitrogen  was  supplied  as  a  nitrate. 
It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  bine- 
berry  plant  is'  unable  to  convert  ni¬ 
trate  into  a  form  of  nitrogen  that  it 
can  assimilate  on  alkaline  or  even 
slightly  alkaline  soils,  that  is  0Ij 
those  with  a  pH  above  five;  and  most 
New  York  soils  are  in  this  range. 
On  very  acid  soils,  either  form  o 
nitrogen  can  be  utilized  by  t-n 


plants. 
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Opportunities 

Vegetable 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
1043  we  were  engaged  in  supplying 
rmalltv  produce  at  retail  to  the  local 
Summer  resort  trade.  While  there 
were  advantages  in  selling  direct  to 
thP  consumer,  there  were  also  some 
serious  disadvantages,  which  oper¬ 
ated  to  limit  our  business  to  such  a 
small  scope  that  it  never  became  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
making  it  the  chief  source  of  farm 

income.  . 

Our  season  in  York  County,  Maine, 
was  short  and,  from  mid- June  to 
early  September,  preparing  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  vegetables  six  days  a  week 
interfered  with  the  proper  care  of 
the  growing  crop,,  as  well  as  with 
other  seasonal  farm  work.  Also  it 
was  difficult  to  plan  for  a  succession 
and  not  have  an  unsalable  surplus 
of  some  items:  our  customers  de¬ 
mands  varied.  So,  when  in  those 
years  we  were  not  allowed  gas  for 
retailing  during  the  wartime  gas 
shortage,  it  became  necessary  to  look 
for  other  outlets.  The  survey  of  mar¬ 
keting  possibilities,  which  we  made 
at  that  point,  is  one  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  anyone  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  profitable  and  stable  market 
gardening  business,  worked  at  the 
family  farm  level. 

Our  farm  was  within  five  miles  of 
an  industrial  area  which  was  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  feeding  25,000  people  the 
year  around,  and  up  to  40,000  from 
June  through  September.  This  mar¬ 
ket,  like  many  others  in  the  North¬ 
east,  was  only  partly  supplied  with 
native  produce  from  local  growers; 
the  greater  part  of  its  supply  of  sea¬ 
sonal  produce  was  shipped  in,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  in  the  chain  and  semi¬ 
chain  food  markets.  Through  our 
own  experience,  we  have  since 
learned  to  discount,  almost  to  dis¬ 
regard,  this  competition,  provided  a 
few  important  points  are  kept  in 
mind. 

Survey  the  "Wholesale  Markets 

Spend  a  little  time  in  your  local 
food  markets  observing  what  the 
customers  select  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Notice  whether  they  handle 
quantities  of  shipped-in  carrots, 
lettuce,  packaged  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  etc.  Ask  yourself  if  the 
trade  is  predominantly  of  any  one 
racial  group  with  particular  prefer¬ 
ences,  such  as  Scandinavian  or 
Polish  groups  who  call  for  vegetables 
of  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli 
class;  or  the  southern  Europeans  who 
go  mere  for  salad  vegetables,  toma¬ 
toes,  green  onions  and  legumes. 

Talk  with  the  managers  of  your 
food  stores  and  learn  what  time  of 
the  week  vegetable  trade  is  heaviest 
and  when  their  orders  are  sent  for 
supplies.  Usually  in  an  industrial 
town  most  buying  is  done  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Friday  and  Saturday  (after  pay 
day),  and  again  on  Monday  to  re¬ 
plenish  stocks  after  the  weekend. 
Make  a  talking  point  of  the  service 
that  you  can  give  by  delivery  at 
short  notice  by  telephone  call. 

Find  out  if  there  are  one  or  more 
wholesalers,  or  commission  houses, 
where  you  can  supply  larger 
amounts,  allowing  for  the  usual  mar¬ 
gin  to  jobbers. 

Contact  restaurants,  or  institutions 
such  as  hospitals,  or  large  schools, 
where  the  assurance  of  quick  ser¬ 
vice,  attractive  prices  and  extra 
quality,  will  interest  those  doing  the 
buying. 

Remember,  that  to  interest  the 
buyers  at  these  larger  outlets,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  stay  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  end  of  the  season;  once 
you  have  started,  you  must  assure 
your  customers  that  you  have  a 
steady  and  continuing  supply  of 
each  item  you  offer.  You  must  be 
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in  Wholesale 
Growing 

ready  to  make  delivery  at  the  buy¬ 
er’s  convenience  with  regard  to  his 
storage  or  refrigerartibn  space,  and 
to  his  handling  of  other  merchan¬ 
dise  receipts.  Also,  remember  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties 
that  he  take  it  for  granted  that 
quality,  price  and  service  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  end  that  he  will 
.order  his  supply  in  advance,  making 
store-to-store  peddling  unnecessary. 

At-the-Farm  Sales,  Too 

While  it  is  true  that  in  order  to 
make  a  worthwhile  business  of  a 
family-size  market  garden  project, 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  must  be  in 
larger  units,  still  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 


perience  that  each  season  a  larger 
number  of  customers  come  out  to 
the  farm  each  week  to  buy  fresh 
vegetables,  or  to  arrange  for  their 
canning  supplies.  Since  most  of  this 
trade  is  at  the  weekend,  and  whole¬ 
sale  orders  have  been  mostly  filled 
for  the  week  by  Saturday,  we  find 
we  can  handle  this  on-the-spot  trade 
quite  readily. 

To  these  visitors  we  make  our  re¬ 
tail  prices  above  wholesale,  but 
somewhat  less  than  retail  prices  in 
the  food  markets,  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  customer  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  driving  out  to  the  farm. 
However,  to  encourage  sales  to  those 
who  wish  to  can  or  freeze  \Ye  sell  at 
wholesale  to  private  customers  who 
buy  in  quantity,  on  a  cash  and  carry 
basis. 

Trend  Toward  Prepackaging 

Looking  back  over  the  past  few 
years  of  vegetable  marketing,  there 


seems  to  be  a  seesaw  movement,  first 
in  favor  of  local  growers,  and  then 
to  the  advantage  of  distant  shippers 
and  growers.  This  happens  as 
changes  occur  in  food  preferences 
and  different  marketing  practices,  or 
in  new  varieties  in  the  picture.  For 
instance,  the  market  for  Boston-type 
lettuce  (this  could  be  grown  as  an 
intercrop  under  glass  partially  to  off¬ 
set  the  cost  of  growing  hothouse 
tomatoes)  was  lost  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  improved  Iceberg  type 
that  could  be  grown  out-of-doors 
and  shipped  from  the  West  Coast  al¬ 
most  the  entire  year.  The  Northeast 
has  partially  regained  this  market, 
locally,  through  the  development  of 
lettuce  sorts  suited  to  upland  grow¬ 
ing,  during  the  summer  months. 

Again  with  carrots,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  fresh  vegetables,  local 
growers  had  the  advantage  only 
during  the  Summer  and  Fall.  As 
soon  as  our  freezing  weather  dam- 


Stern’s  Presents  THE  NEW  MIRACLE 

3-SEASON  RASPBERRY 


PICK  'EM  m 

SUMMER 


FLAVORFUL  PIES 


It  s  Stern's  Sweet  “September"  Raspberry 
-The  First  Truly  Everbearing  Raspberry— 


If  you  don’t  plant  and  pick  these  sensational  new 
Stern’s  Sweet  “September”  Raspberries,  you’ll  be 
missing  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime!  Imagine  —  your  own 
fresh-picked,  delicious  rich  red  raspberries  all  season 
long!  Not  just  one  crop  in  the  Spring  —  or  just  an 
Autumn  crop  —  but  all  the  berries  you’ll  want  — • 
SPRING.  .  .SUMMER.  .  .and  FALL!  These  new 
Stern’s  “miracle  raspberries”  were  developed  in  Geneva 
for  your  mouth-watering  enjoyment*  Your  family  and 
guests  will  rave  about  their  fresh  firmness  and  flavor. 

"Miracle  Raspberries"  from  June  thru  November! 
Guaranteed  to  live  and  bear 

Stern’s  Sweet  “September”  starts  to  bear  extremely 
early  —  often  as  early  as  June  20th  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  August, 
they’ll  continue  to  bear  right  up  until  heavy  freezing 
weather.  You’ll  pick  berries  in  September,  fully  thirty 
days  before  other  Fall-bearing  berries  ripen.  Most 
amazing  —  you’ll  pick  basket .  after  basket  of  “exhi¬ 
bition”  fruit. 


-ATTENTION!  NEW  ENGLAND  GARDENERS. 


Many  gardeners,  especially  in  Maine,  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  have  been  searching  for  a 
SUPER-HARDY  raspberry  that  will  produce  a 
big  fall  crop  before  the  killing  frosts  of  early 
October.  Stern’s  new  Sweet  “September”  offers 
the  perfect  answer.  And  Stern’s  guarantees  your 
crop!  You’ll  pick  loads  of  delicious  berries 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall — or  your  money  back. 
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STERN’S  NURSERIES  316-B 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Rush  my  SWEET  “SEPTEMBER”  RASPBERRIES  I 
that  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  bear  in  Spring,  | 
Summer  and  Fall. 

CHECK  QUANTITY  Enclosed  is  $ .  . 

□  5  for  $2.75  Name  . 

R  2Z  Address  . .  I 

I  1  25  for  S9.50 

ioo  for  $35.00  Town . . State .  H 


Firm,  Juicy  "flavor  miracles" — will  not  crumble! 

You’ve  never  really  known  how  good  raspberries  can 
taste,  until  you  enjoy  Stern’s  firm,  flavorful  Sweet 
“September”  berries  fresh  out  of  your  own  garden. 
Plants  are  vigorous  and  increase  rapidly,  even  in 
coldest  sections.  These,  are  finest  one  year  plants— the 
ideal  planting  size  recommended  by  a  foremost  horti¬ 
cultural  authority. 

REMEMBER  •  Stern's  Guarantees  Your  Satisfaction 

Every  plant  guaranteed  to  produce  luscious  berries 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  or  your  money  back  —  you 
need  not  return  plants! 

SUPPLY  LIMITED  •  RUSH  ORDER  NOW 

SELECTED  No.  1— ONE  YEAR  PLANTS 
- — ideal  size  for  planting 


5  strong  plants 

$2.75  Postpaid 

10  strong  plants 

$4.50  Postpaid 

25  strong  plants 

S9.50  Postpaid 

100  strong  plants 
* 

$35.00  Postpaid 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


March  21,  1953 
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aged  the  tops,  making  them  unattrac¬ 
tive  for  bunching*  the  eastern  grower 
was  done  and  California  took  over 
except  for  what  bulk  cut-off  carrots 
could  be  sold  to  restaurants  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  Within  the  past  year  or 
two,  the  one  or  two  pound  package 
of  trimmed  and  washed  carrots,  put 
up  in  a  strong,  transparent  plastic 
bag,  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public. 

These  roots  have  a  fresh  clean  ap¬ 
pearance,  keep  perfectly  in  the  vege¬ 
table  compartment  of  the  refrigera¬ 
tor,  with  no  litter  from  loose  tops. 
From  the  retailers’  viewpoint,  there 
are  great  advantages,  such  as  ready 
packed  and  weighed,  saving  on  space 
and  a  neat  package  to  see  and  han¬ 
dle.  This  display  value  helps  the 
grower.  Further  the  local  grower  is 
benefitted  because  his  season  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  as  long  as  his  carrots  can 
be  kepf  in  storage. 

This  kind  of  package  is  likewise 
good  for  parsnips  which  wilt  and 
shrivel  very  quickly  when  exposed 
to  dry  air  in  open  display.  Winter 
squash  and,  to  some  extent,  winter 
turnip  (pared  and  cut  up  ready  for 
cooking)  are  finding  a  ready  sale. 
And,  of  course,  fresh  spinach,  beet 
greens  and  salad  mixes  have  long 
been  marketed  in  this  way.  It  is 
more  work,  but  it  is  work  that  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  grower’s  family  may 
well'  do  to  swell  the  income  of  the 
family-size  farm. 


Fewer  Home  Gardens 


We  find  in  our  locality,  because  of 
the  higher  costs  of  seed,  fertilizer 
and  particularly  soil  preparation,  in 
addition  to  the  ever  present  hazards 
of  drouth,  insect  damage,  etc.,  that 
fewer  home  gardens  are  being 
grown.  We  were  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  by  the  response  to 
our  advertisements  inviting  custom¬ 
ers  to  bring  their  own  containers  and 
pick  their  owns  canning  tomatoes  at 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Most  of 
the  many  who  did  so  formerly  raised 
gardens  of  their  own,  but  they  found 
this  kind  of  buying  of  their  supplies 
was  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory. 

To  summarize:  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  Northeast  where  a  stable 
and  profitable  market  garden  ven¬ 
ture,  based  on  the  family-firm  level, 
could  be  set  up  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  depending  upon  these 
several  market  outlets.  Nor  do  we 
need  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the 
competition  of  shipped-in  produce, 
so  long  as  we  keep  up  with  the  best 
practices  in  growing,  selecting  and 
packaging  our  freshly  gathered  local 
products.  Roy  C.  Burleigh 


will  continue  to  appear,  so  stopping 
is  not  completed  until  after  at  least 
three  removals. 

Disbudding  is  the  next  chore.  This 
is  the  removal  of  all  buds  as  they 
appear,  except  the  tip  bud.  The  one 
left  will  then  grow  to  maximum  size. 
Taking  the  blooms  is  the  reward  for 
the  time  and  attention  given  the 
plants.  Do  not  cut  them,  but  break 
the  stem  at  a  joint  just  above  the 
ground.  This  makes  for  longer  vase 
life  and  is  in  no  way  a  shock  to  the 
plant. 

That  will  terminate  the  season, 
with  another  in  the  offing.  Carnation 
plants  may  be  good  bloomers  for 
several  years,  but  professional  grow¬ 
ers  know  that  a  maximum  yield  of 
maximum  sized  blooms  cannot  be 
expected  from  plants  over  two  years 
old.  Therefore,  new  plants  must  al¬ 
ways  be  grown.  Cuttings  are  made 
from  the  lateral  shoots  growing  out 


Carnations  for  Beauty 


History  records  no  description  of 
various  unidentified  flowers,  men¬ 
tioned  vaguely  as  Dianthus  by 
Theophrastus,  third  century  B.  C 
Greek  naturalist.  It  was  Linnaeus, 
Swedish  authority  on  plant  life,  who 
grew  in  his  garden  a  variety  of  what 
we  call  carnation.  Because  of  the 
beauty  of  their  blossoms,  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  Dianthus,  meaning 
“Jove’s  flower”,  or  flower  of  the 
gods.  That  was  back  in  1735.  Long 
before  that,  these  plants  were  bo- 
tanically  called  Caryophyllus.  In 
other  places  and  through  the  centu¬ 
ries,  the  popular  names  for  them 
were:  clove  pink  in  England,  gilli- 
flower  from  the  French  and,  in  our 
older  American  gardens,  grass  pinks, 
pinks,  sweet  William,  and  the  like. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  car¬ 
nation  was  applied  to  a  winter 
variety  grown  in  the  greenhousq  for 
the  florist  trade.  It  was  not  until 
1858,  after  much  experimentation  in 
Europe,  that  an  American  original  of 
the  carnation  was  produced  here 
upon  French  stock.  Development 
followed  slowly,  and  changes  in  the 
flower’s  appearance  and  colors  were 
many.  But  the  spicy  fragrance, 
characteristic  of  today’s  carnation, 
seems  to  have  survived  through¬ 
out. 

The  steady  improvement  of  early 
varieties  continued  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  1891  of  the  American  Carna¬ 
tion  Society.  Although  American 
plant  scientists  did  marvelous  work 
in  this  connection,  British  and 
French  experts  also  were  adding 
much  to  carnation  records.  The 
bloom  size  was  developed  to  an 
amazing  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
stem  evolution  was  under  way,  with 
the  result  that  the  short,  weak  stalks 
have  now  become  strong  and  up¬ 
standing,  with  an  average  length  of 
24  inches. 


The  other  essential  is  feeding. 
Once  a  month  is  not  too  often,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
Use  a  standard  commercial  fertilizer, 
spreading  the  equivalent  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  about  the  plant,  three  inch¬ 
es  from  the  main  stem. 

Naturally,  the  first  requirement  is 
proper  rooted  cuttings.  These  may  be 
received  bare-root,  or  in  tarpaper 
plant  bands.  The  latter  are  contain¬ 
ers  which  are  easily  torn  off,  with  no 
root  disturbance,  and  the  plants 
suffer  no  set-back  when  put  out. 

The  preparation  of  the  plant  bed 
is  of  prime  importance.  Do  not 
spread  manure  before  digging.  Car¬ 
nations  are  very  shallow  rooted.  Dig 
to  a  depth  of  eight  or  10  inches, 
then  rake  until  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized. 

Planting  Needs 


-  Turn  Waste  Land  into  St 

YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  Mimro 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  " 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  Our 

growing  over  20  million  trees  yeariv  ** 
available  to  you  free  in  our  Christmi8 
Tree  Growers  Guide.  A  few  acres  S 
now  will  provide  profits  for  children^ 
education,  or  other  worthwhile  proierV"8 
future  years.  Write  for  Guide  i!Lm 
(Includes  our  complete  wholesale  catalog)' 


MUSSEB  FORESTS,  INC.  IHDIANATpa! 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  <6  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammanten,  N.J 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  iliU8I 
..trates,  describes  complete  nursery 
_ _ _  ^^^line.  Write  today. 

Eountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R323,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Crimson  Glory  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  crimson  carnations. 


Registered  carnations  should  be 
spaced  15  inches  apart.  Thus  allow¬ 
ing  perfect  ventilation  and  ample 


Spring  Triolet 


The  scouting  parties  of  the  Spring 
Are  forcing  Winter’s  slow  retreat. 
They  come  in  brook  and  bud  and 
wing  — 

The  scouting  parties  of  the  Spring  — 
All  armed  in  sunshine,  skirmishing 
By  country  lane  and  village  street. 
The  scouting  parties  of  the  Spring 
Are  forcing  Winter’s  slow  retreat. 
—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


from  the  bloom  stem,  while  a  node 
is  a  swelling,  or  joint.  It  is  from  a 
node  that  the  new  roots  start.  The 
cutting  should  average  three  inches 
in  length  and  must  be  stripped  of 
leaf  growth  for  at  least  an  inch. 
Dipped  in  a  rooting  hormone,  the 
next  step  is  to  insert  it  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  either  coarse, 
wet  sand,  or  one  of  the  vermiculite 
rooting  mediums. 

Whichever  is  used,  it  must  be  kept 
damp  and  where  no  suns’  rays  can 
reach.  But  all  possible  light  is  es¬ 
sential  to  quick  rooting.  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  weeks  rooting  should 
be  completed.  The  next  move  is  to 
pot  the  rooted  cutting  in  a  rooting 
mixture  consisting  of  one  third  fine 
river  sand,  one  third  well  rotted  leaf 
mold  or  manure,  and  one  third  good 
garden  soil,  all  carefully  screened 
and  mixed.  Fred  V.  Greene 


Two  Classes  of  Carnations 


There  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
carnations.  Those  grown  from  seed 
are  only  obtainable  in  red,  white  and 
pink.  The  blooms  are  small,  the 
stems  short  and  weak  and  the  plants 
feeble  and  rambling.  Then  there  are 
the  registered  carnations  which  can¬ 
not  be  grown  from  seed  since,  being 
hybrids,  they  would  never  come  true 
to  strain.  Propagation  is  only  from 
mother  plant  cuttjngs  which  are 
rooted  in  sand  or  vermiculite. 

One  might  conclude  that  registered 
carnation  culture  is  a  complex  and 
long  drawn  out  operation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  simplicity  itself,  the 
rules  to  follow  being  similar  to  those 
applying  to  any  other  worthwhile 
floral  gem. 

Basically,  the  first  requirement  for 
all  floriculture  is  quick  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  plant  growth.  This  means 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bed  is  never  allowed  to  become  dry. 
This  does  not  mean  wet  and,  if  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  water  is  needed, 
inspect  the  soil  for  at  least  a  depth 
of  four  inches. 


sunlight.  Although  sun-loving,  ex¬ 
cellent  results  are  obtained  when  the 
bed  is  shaded  for  a  brief  period  each 
day. 

With  a  trowel  dig  a  hole  about  six 
inches  deep  and  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Drop  a  handful  of  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure  in  the  bottom,  then  sift 
over  this  an  inch  of  pulverized  soil. 
Set  the  plant  no  deeper  than  the 
earth  stain  on  the  main  stem.  Press 
the  soil  about  the  plant,  then  give  it 
an  overhead  shower,  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  air  pockets. 

Heavy  soil  mulching  conserves 
moisture,  keeps  roots  cool  in  Summer 
and  warm  in  Winter,  and  discoura¬ 
ges  weed  growth.  After  planting,  a 
two  inch  mulch  of  manure  is  excel¬ 
lent,  as  it  will  be  washed  to  the 
plant  roots. 


‘Stopping”  Expands  Roots 


A  rounded  leaf  will  appeal’  in  the 
centre  and  so-called  stopping  is  the 
pulling  out  of  this  growth.  Do  not 
pinch  it  off,  but  hold  the  stem  with 
one  hand,  while  pulling  it  out  with 
the  other.  It  comes  out  easily  and  is 
discarded.  Stopping  guarantees  a 
heavier  root  expansion  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  stronger  stalk  growth.  As  the 
plants  develop,  this  rounded  centre 


TEN  MILLION  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready  for 
shipment.  Will  stand  climate  anywhere:  Ferry’s  Round 
Dutch,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Onion 
plants,  Sweet  Spanish  and  Bermuda:  300,  $2.25;  500, 
$3.00;  1000,  $4.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1000. 

We  will  have  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Mar¬ 
ket.  Danish  Ballhead  April  15th.  Write  for  catalogue 
on  tomato,  sweet  potato,  cauliflower,  pepper,  brussel 
sprout  and  broccoli.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 
V  varieties  for  home  and  market, 
1  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 


Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS,  NEW  YORK 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 


Planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  Specialty.  We  grow 
Millions.  Quality  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 
Write  for  Complete  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R.  N.-Y.  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


NEW  —  Maine  55,  Orland,  Monmouth,  Erie.  Eden 
Sioux,  Vermilion  and  25  other  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties.  Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Asparagus. 
Catalog  free.  W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Christmas  Tress  Pays  $1,000  Per  Acre 

Free  List  —  Prepaid  Delivery,  Scotch  Pine  2  yr.  2c. 
3  yr.  T.  5c.  —  2--S-4  yr.  Sds.  TRans.  3-4-5  yr.  3  yr. 
Blue  Spruce  $7.00  per  100.  Also  Shrubs,  Lilacs,  W. 
Birch,  CH.  Elm,  Maples —  Rose  Hedge.  UNADILLA 
NURSERY  FARMS,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN:  Own  Growing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pkt.  25c;  Lb.  75c.  prepaid. 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


CHESTNUT  TREES.  Blueberry  Plants.  Other  Stock. 
Prices  right.  A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


FREE 


VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 

GUIDE 


Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
— tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES — Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898,  ALBANY,  GA. 


All  Prices  Prepaid 


12 

25 

50 

100 

■  iooo 

Asparagus  1  yr.. 

$1.10 

$1.85 

$3.00 

$17.00 

2  yr. . , 

1.50 

2.35 

3.65 

24.00 

Rhubard  1  yr . 

2.35 

4.25 

7.90 

2.25 

3.75 

6.85 

12.75 

Horseradish  . 

.  .75 

1.10 

1.85 

3.00 

16.00 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  20  VARIETIES 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  Location — Barnesbcrc,  N.  J. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Jtayncr's 
New  Berry  Book.  38  Outstanding 
Varieties  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  Also; 

_  Grapes,  Blueberries,  Staspberries,  Fruit 

&  Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  It's 
Free.  Write  RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MD. 


ROSES  25c 


2  YEAR 
FIELD 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  2Qc.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
lower.  Write  tor  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2X0 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


WORLEY  S  FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince  and 
Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blueberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous 
rootstocks,  grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected, 
and  inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietal 
specialist.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
WORLEY’S  NURSERIES.  Dept.  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


ATTENTION  #  Mr.  Farmer 


Our  New  1953  Price  Lists  are  now 
available  on  all  Farm  Seeds. 

write 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  MEADE  AVEUNE,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


EVERGREENS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

FOR  SPRING  1953  PLANTING 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
DEPT.  OF  FORESTS 

INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Hardy  outdoor  grown  “frostproof”  plants  now  ready. 
Get  our  special  prices  for  setting  now.  Also  ask  f?f 
Catalog  on  other  plants,  including  Stc-keeross  Hybrio 
Tomato  Plants,  Brocccoli,  Cauliflower  .and  “Virginia 
State  Certified  Sweetpotato  Plants”  (Bunch  &  ;'ne 
Varieties).  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  54t>  i; 
Franklin,  Va.  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers 


MILLIONS  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  Ready: 

Round  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield.  Onion  plants;  Yellow  Sweet  SPan'5S’ 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda  300,  $2.25 ;  hOU. 
$2.75;  1000,  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect,  $2.S"- 

1000.  Write  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Price  L i st  0 
tomato,  cabbage,  potato,  pepper  &  other  vegetable  plan's 


for  April.  May,  June  delivery.  Satisfaction  gua.  — .  . 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va.,  Phone  8162-4 


Wine  G-rapes 

THE  NEW  FRENCH  HYBRIDS 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BOORDY  VINEYARD 

RIDERWOOD,  MARYLAND  _ . 


Strawberry  Plants 

_  »  -  _  Free. 


Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  frecu 

CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


W.  E.  BENNING, 


206 


GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  30th  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  inc'.  s 
many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable  pi  y 
GELSER  BROS.,  BOX  R,  DALTON,  «• 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  BIG  64- 
page  CATALOG  in 
full  color.  It’s  FREE. 
Shows  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  FRUITS.  BERRIES.  ROSES,  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
SHADE  TREES  in  their  natural  colors. 
Don't  delay.  Send  postcard  today. 


SPARKLE,  the  best 
late  variety  tested  at 
the  N.Y.  State  Experi- 
mental  Station.  Sparkle 
is  a  very  fine  quality 
berry  and  produces 
excellent  crops.  Plants 
are  vigorous  arid  pro¬ 
duce  runners  freely. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

3  5  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FOR  HEALTH 
FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 


I  Cortland  Appla  .  $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  .  1.00 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  .  1.00 

I  Stanley  Prune  . 1.00 

I  Golden  Jubilee  Peach  .  1.00 

The  above  collection  for  $4.50  2  yr.  trees, 
4  to  5  ft.  None  Better  Grown., 

SPECIAL  CARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus,  2  yr.  roots .  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants .  1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants .  1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry .  2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  LrT.r.un? 

mer.  Forsythla,  Syringa  Cor,  Wegelia  Rosea, 
Hydrangea,  P.  G.  4  for  $2.25. 

DACCC  Six  Choice  2  yr.  Everblooming,  from 
nvdkO  jUne  until  frost.  $5.  Our  selection. 

PAT  A  me  0n  request.  It  contains  splen- 
VdiHUva  pjd  assortment  of  True-to- 
Name  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  at  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  WILSON  THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON, 
NURSERIES  R.  D.  I.  WILSON,  N.  V. 

GROWING  SINCE  1910  •  QUALITY  •  VALUE 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  to  grow 
cr  replaced  FREE.  Catalog  also  shows  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other 
nursery  items. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

S3  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


f 
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3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees. 
6”  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce.  Norway  Spruce,  Aus¬ 
trian  Pinet,  Scotch  Pine, Douglas  Fir. 
Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  Com¬ 
plete.  Evergreen  catalog, Write  Box20-C 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRAlSISPLaNTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

;  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitass, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
inas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders, 
write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Home  and 
Market 

The  hybrid  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
now  grown  almost  exclusively,  ripen 
all  at  one  time,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
have  a  succession  of  prime  ears  all 
season.  In  some  seasons,  when 
growing  conditions  are  unfavorable 
at  the  start,  all  varieties  may  ripen 
at  about  the  same  time.  For  that 
reason  it  may  be  better  to  select  one 
or  two  varieties  that  are  preferred 
for  quality  and  plant  these  at  succes¬ 
sive  intervals.  These  should  not  be 
planted  by  so  many  days  apart  be¬ 
cause  growing  conditions  and  the 
length  of  the  period  of  light  change 
rapidly.  Instead,  wait  until  the  first 
planting  is  well  up  before  making 
the  next  one. 

Sweet  corn  stands  early  planting 
for  the  home  garden  if  the  seed  is  of 
good  quality.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
furrows  and  barely-  cover  when 
planting  in  cold,  wet  soil.  Cocheco  is 
the  earliest  to  mature.  The  ears  are 
small  and  not  the  best  quality  but 
the  first  corn  of  the  season  is  always 
welcome.  Our  Cocheco,  planted  under 
plastic  covers  the  last  week  of  March 
last  year,  produced  a  picking  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  here  in  Southern 
New  England.  Next  to  ripen  (last 
season),  of  the  quality  varieties, 
were  Pocahontas,  Golden  Midget, 
Carmelcross,  Madison,  Hoosier  Gold, 
Golden  Cross,  Seneca  Chief  and  Sen¬ 
eca  Giant.  These  are  all  tender,  sweet 
and  fine  flavored. 

The  market  grower,  however,  must 
have  larger  ears  to  sell.  For  earliest 
maturity,  Spancross,  Sun-up,  Seneca 
60  and  Gold  Mine  are  the  leading 
varieties.  Early  sweet  corn  must  be 
grown  on  very  fertile,  light  sandy 
soil  in  a  sheltered  location.  The  most 
widely  grown  varieties  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  the  second  early  and  mid¬ 
season  varieties,  such  as  Marcross, 
North  Star,  Seneca  Dawn,  Earligold, 
Washington,  Golden  Jewel  and  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry.  These  are  all  good  and 
should  be  tried.  Next  in  maturity 
with  larger  ears  and  better  quality 
are  Carmelcross,  Golden  Rule,  Hoo¬ 
sier  Gold,  Pilgrim,  Grant,  Golden 
Security.  In  the  Golden  Cross  season 
and  later,  there  are  many  varieties 
each  having  its  special  adaptation 
and  suitability  for  varying  market 
requirements.  D.  F.  Jones 

Filberts  for  the  Farm 

Cosford,  Medium  Long  and  Italian 
Red  are  rated  as  the  best  of  about 
120  varieties  of  filberts  tested  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Geneva  Station,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  George  L.  Slate. 
Filberts  are  easily  grown  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  space  occupied  by 
the  trees,  are  especially  desirable  for 
home  plantings.  Spring  planting  has 
proved  best  at  Geneva.  Trees  usually 
come  into  bearing  in  four  or  five 
years  and  under  favorable  conditions 
yield  fair  crops  annually.  New  York 
winters  are  a  little  too  severe,  how¬ 
ever,  for  profitable  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  filberts. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  filbert  growing, 
available  on  request  to  the  Station, 
Prof.  Slate  explains  that  filberts  are 
almost  completely  self-unfruitful; 
that  is,  they  do  not  set  nuts  to  their 
own  pollen.  For  this  reason,  two  or 
more  varieties  should  be  planted  to¬ 
gether  to  insure  pollination.  From 
late  March  through  April  pollen  is 
carried  by  the  wind  from  the  catkins 
to  the  inconspicuous  female  flower 
buds.  The  nuts  do  not  become  visi¬ 
ble,  however,  until  early  July. 

Planting  stocks  of  the  three  va¬ 
rieties  mentioned  may  be  obtained 
frQm  the  New ‘York  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Assn,  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  from 
|  some  commercial  nurserymen. 

Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.60 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

/  H.  B.  Tukey .  2.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick .  1.49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Growers  say : 


R  A  MR-WAY  elnrlr 
DAIlll  VTAI  starts 
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Here’s  why  IRON  AGE  Transplanters 


give  you  better  stands,  greater  yields 


Only  Iron  Age  Do-Mor  Transplanters 
offer  you  Band-Way — the  exclusive 
scientific  system  of  culture  that  as¬ 
sures  you  better  stands,  sturdier 


plants  for  every  crop  you  want  to  pay 
a  profit. 

The  Band-Way  method  places  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  bands  at  exactly  the  right 
distance  from  the  roots,  where  it  does 
the  most  good — applies  water  in  the 
same  operation.  Band-Way  feeds  the 
young  plants  without  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing.  Reduces  fixation  and  leaching, 
too  .  .  .  brings  more  plants  to  healthy, 
productive  maturity. 

Boost  your  yields,  get  your  plants 
off  to  a  good  start  with  Iron  Age  and 
Band-Way.  Ask  your  Oliver  Iron  Age 
Dealer  about  the  Transplanter  you 
need  for  your  operation. 


IRON  AGE  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS 

with  scientific  Band- Way — the  ex¬ 
clusive  method  of  culture  that  as¬ 
sures  better  yields — makes  up  the 
bed,  sows  the  fertilizer,  plants  and 
covers  the  seed  all  in  one  quick, 
accurate  operation.  Band-Way  pre¬ 
vents  burning,  leaching  and  fixation, 
uses  less  fertilizer  more  effectively, 
assures  healthier,  sturdier  plants.  See 
your  Oliver  Iron  Age  Dealer. 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


I 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  19,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  Iron  Age  Do-Mor  Transplanters, 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  Iron  Age  Vegetable  Planters. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  Oliver  Tractor  line. 

Name . - . . 

Address . . 

City . . . --RFD . -State . 

PLA Iff  AND  SPRAY  7  7  7  THE  IRON  A  6E  WAY~ 
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GROW 


Watch  V-C  grow  potatoes!  V-C  Fertilizer  grows  hardier,  healthier 
plants  that  produce  bigger  yields  of  chunky,  uniform  No.  1  potatoes. 
These  potatoes  are  more  compact,  thicker,  shorter  and  wider.  They 
grade  out  better  due  to  fewer  seconds  and  throw-outs. 


Watch  V-C  grow  corn!  V-C  Fertilizer  contains  the  plant  food  ele¬ 
ments  that  corn  needs  to  make  vigorous  growth,  develop  strong,  sturdy 
stalks,  healthy,  deep-green  foliage,  and  big  ears  loaded  with  high-quality 
grain.  This  means  extra  profits  at  harvest  time. 


Watch  V-C  grow  pastures!  Use  V-C  Fertilizer  on  your  grazing 
crops  and  watch  your  grasses  and  legumes  make  vigorous  growth,  rich 
in  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins  and  other  nutrients.  Watch  V-C  pay  you 
extra  profits  in  meat  and  milk,  by  producing  more  and  better  grazing. 


Controlling  the  Asparagus  Beetles 


Because  there  is  so  much  hand 
labor  in  harvesting  asparagus,  it 
pays  to  make  certain  that  every 
spear  is  of  .good  shape  and  quality. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  scarred, 
deformed  and  unmarketable  aspara¬ 
gus  spears  is  the  work  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  beetles.  Approximately  50  per 
cent  of  asparagus  culled  is  due  to 
beetle  damage.  Eggs  of  the  beetles 
may  be  deposited  on  the  spears  so 
abundantly  as  to  cause  rejection  for 
processing,  -  too.  And  defoliation  in 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  weak¬ 
ens  plants’  and  reduces  yields  the 
following  year. 

Life  History  and  Habits  of  the 
Beetles 

There  are  two  kinds  of  asparagus 
beetles:  the  plain  or  common  and  the 
12-spotted.  Both  of  them  overwinter 
as  adults  under  bark,  boards  and  in 
plant  refuse.  The  plain  asparagus 
beetle  appears  early  in  the  Spring 
and  can  usually  be  found  about  the 
first  of  May,  at  about  the  time  the 
first  aspargus  tips  appear.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  a  week  and  then  the 
larvae  migrate  to  the  spears  or 
leaves  where  they  feed  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks.  They  then  crawl  into 
the  soil  and  form  the  pupae  from 
which  adults  later  emerge  to  begin 
the  next  generation.  There  may 
be  two  to  five  generations  of  the 
common  asparagus  beetle  annually; 
they  can  be  found  from  Spring  until 
the  first  frost  in  the  Fall. 

The  12-spotted  asparagus  beetle 
emerges  somewhat  later  in  the 
Spring  than  the  common  beetle  and 
does  not  begin  to  lay  eggs  until  about 
the  time  the  asparagus  berries  are 
formed.  The  eggs  are  laid  with  one 
side  glued  to  a  leaf.  When  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  larvae  enter  the  berries. 
Each  larva  does  not  develop  com¬ 
pletely  within  a  single  berry  but  mi¬ 
grates  from  one  to  another  and  de¬ 
stroys  an  average  of  four  berries. 


There  are  only  two  generations  of 
the  12-spotted  beetle  each  year  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  comparable  cli¬ 
matic  regions. 

Control  of  the  Asparagus  Beetles 

Weather  conditions  which  induce 
the  growth  of  asparagus  spears  also 
stimulate  beetle  activity.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  con¬ 
trol  the  insect  when  the  asparagus 
tips  appear.  The  recommended  con* 
trol  is  the  application  of  dusts  con¬ 
taining  three-fourths  or  one  per 
cent  rotenone  put  on  at  the  rate  of 
40  pounds  per  acre.  The  first  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
beetles  are  observed  or  when  eggs 
are  observed  on  spears.  The  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  seven  days  until  the  infes¬ 
tation  is  controlled.  Prompt  treat¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  applications 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  culled 
spears  and  also  reduce  the  popula¬ 
tion  before  a  second  generation 
multiplies  the  damage. 

Beetle  control  should  not  stop 
when  the  cutting  season  is  over. 
Damage  to  brush  results  in  weak¬ 
ened  plants  and  is  reflected  in  a 
lower  yield  the  following  year. 
Failure  to  spray  or  dust  the  brush 
permits  a  large  population  of  beetles 
to  build  up  and  overwinter,  and 
these  must  then  be  controlled  the 
next  season  on  the  cutting  field. 

Arsenicals  may  be  used  on  brush, 
for  they  are  both  effective  and  in¬ 
expensive.  The  presence  of  arsenical 
residue  is  not  a  problem  here;  it,  of 
course,  would  be  on  asparagus  in  the 
cutting  fields  and  arsenicals  should 
not  be  used  there.  A  dust  containing 
25  pounds  of  calcium  or  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  plus  75  pounds  of  fresh  hydrated 
lime,  or  a  spray  containing  four 
pounds  of  either  arsenate  and  eight 
pounds  of  fresh  hydrated  lime  in  100 
gallons  of  water  is  recommended. 

Ordway  Starnes 


D 


The  Asparagus  Beetles  and  the  Damage  They  Do 


See  your  agent  t 


V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of 
better  plant  foods,  famous  for  crop-producing 
power  and  easy-drilling  quality.  It’s  manufac¬ 
tured  in  different  analyses  for  different  crops 
and  soils.  Try  it  this  year  and  see  why  so  many 
thousands  of  farmers  prefer  this  better  fertil¬ 
izer.  See  what  a  big  difference  it  makes  in  your 
yields  and  your  profits.  There’s  a  big  demand 
r’or  V-C  Fertilizer!  See  your  V-C  Agent  and 
place  your  order  today!  Make  sure  you  buy 
enough  V-.C  Fertilizer  and  ask  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Watch  V-C  grow  the  best  crops  your 
farm  ever  produced! 


Use  BLACK  LEAF  Pest  Control  Products 


When  you  buy  V-C  Fertilizer  to  grow  bet¬ 
ter  crops,  place  your  order  for  Black  Leaf 
sprays  or  dusts  to  protect  your  crops  from 


insects  and  other  pests.  V-C  Fertilizers  and 
Black  Leaf  pest  control  products  work  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  and  protect  big  yields. 


The  common  asparagus  beetle  (A)  is  blue, 'red-  and  yellow -spotted  as  an 
adult,  but  the  12-spotted  asparagus  beetle  (B)  is  light  brown  to  reddish- 
orange.  The  larva  (C)  of  the  beetle  is  slug-like  in  form  and  dull  gray  in 
color  and  emerges  about  a  week  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  Eggs  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  beetle  are  dark  brown  and  usually  stand  on  end  (D).  The  damage  that 
the  beetles  do  to  asparagus  spears  (E)  comes  during  their  whole  life  cycles 

of  egg,  larva  and  adult  stages. 


Needs  of  Asparagus 

What  are  the  needs  of  asparagus? 
Please  tell  me  when  and  how  much 
of  these  things  to  use.  p.  a.  b. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Fall,  and  from  30-50  pounds  of  a 
5-10-10  fertilizer  applied  at  the  time 
of  setting  the  roots.  The  best  time 
to  set  the  roots  is  in  the  early  Spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 


Asparagus  needs  lime,  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  fertilizer.  If  you  are  able  to 
supply  these  it  is  possible  to  start 
an  asparagus  bed  immediately  and 
build  up  the  fertility  as  the  plants 
grow. 

Organic  matter  may  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  manure,  peat  moss,  com¬ 
post  and  green  manure  crops.  You 
will  probably  need  from  75  to  100 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  per  1,000 
square  feet,  preferably  applied  in  the 
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GREATEST  FORD  TRUCKS 
EVER  BUILT  FOR 
FARM  WORK! 


FARMERS’  FAVORITE  — 

the  Ford  F-100  Pickup — has 
new  6V^-ft.  pickup  box  with 
rigid,  clamp-tight  tailgate. 
Deluxe  cab  illustrated. 


Fifty  Years  Forward  on  the  American  Road 


Completely 


FORD  economy  TRUCKS 


NEW  TIME-SAVING  FEATURES 
GET  JOBS  DONE  FAST! 


NEW  “DRIVERIZED”  CABS 
CUT  DRIVER  FATIGUE! 


NEW  LOW-FRICTION  POWER! 
Choice  of  5  engines  .  .  .  V-8  or  Six! 


Ford  Economy  Trucks  for  ’53  are  com¬ 
pletely  new  from  the  tires  up!  New  cabs,  new 
chassis,  new  power,  new  transmissions  .  .  . 
every  inch  specifically  designed  to  save  time, 
provide  quick  and  economical  truck  trans¬ 
portation  in  every  kind  of  farm  work.  New 
Ford  Truck  time-saving  features  get  jobs 
done  fast  ...  at  still  lower  cost! 


New  one-piece  curved 
windshield  55%  big¬ 
ger!  New  wider,  ad¬ 
justable  seats,  with 
new  shock  absorber. 
Wider  door  opening. 
New  rotor  latches  and 
push-button  handles. 


Overhead  valve,  101-h.p. 
Cost  Clipper  Six  cuts  fric¬ 
tion  “power  waste,”  saves 
gas.  Famous  106-h.p. 
Truck  V-8,  112-h.p.  Big 
Six  and  Low-Friction 
145-  and  155-h.p.  Cargo 
King  V-8’s! 


NEW  TRANSMISSIONS 


.  .  . . 

NEW  SPRINGS!  NEW  BRAKES! 


FREE!  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


Widest  choice  in  truck  history! 

Fordomatic  Drive  or  Over¬ 
drive  available  in  j^-ton- 
ners  (extra  cost) .  Syn- 
^  chro-Silent  transmissions 
throughout — no  “double 
clutching.”  Steering  col¬ 
umn  shift  standard  on  all 
3-speed  transmissions. 


New  features  throughout 

Longer  front  and  rear 
springs  for  easier  ride, 
longer  life!  New,  powerful 
self-energizing  brakes  for 
better  control.  New  set¬ 
back,  wide-tread  front 
axles  for  shorter  turning. 


FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  658,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’53! 

FULL  LINE  □  HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS  □ 

LIGHT  MODELS  □  BIG  JOB  MODELS  □ 
PARCEL  DEL’V’Y  □  CAB  FORWARD  MODELS  Q 

Name - — - 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 

Address - ______ 

City _ State - - 


T-57 


Check  here  if  student  □ 
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Cut  Seed  Waste 


PLANT  AT  UNIFORM  DEPTH 
WITH  A  MASSEY-HARRIS 

GRAIN 


1952  Apple  Orchard  Lessons 


By  NORMAN 


"Pretesting  and  factory  "run-in”  time 
-*•  give  you  a  greater  degree  of  sowing 
accuracy  with  Massey-Harris  Grain 
Drills.  The  seed-runs  of  every  drill  are 
thoroughly  tested  for  uniformity  of  speed 
and  flow.  It’s  your  assurance  of  less  seed 
waste  .  .  .  bigger  yields  .  ,  .  full  stands  at 
less  cost. 

Furthermore,  Massey-Harris  Drills  are 
built  to  stay  on  the  job.  All-steel  frames 
and  hoppers  .  .  .  large  48-inch  wheels 
.  .  .  enclosed  oil-bath,  sunflower  gear- 
drive  .  .  .  simple  chain  drives,  mean  long 
life,  low-cost  operation,  years  of  seed¬ 
saving  performance. 

Massey-Harris  center  seed  delivery  de¬ 
posits  all  seed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
.  . .  close  to  moisture  for  fast  germination, 
healthy  growth.  With  front- mounted 
drag  bars,  the  openers  slice  uniform  fur¬ 
rows,  even  in  trashy  conditions.  Spring 
pressure  on  the  bars  holds  selected  depth 
.  .  .  follows  land  variations  uniformly. 
That’s  why  you  get  full  stands  with  a 
Massey-Harris  ...  no  skips  or  bare  spots. 
Openers  run  on  dust-sealed  bearings. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  Dealer  for 
complete  details.  There’s  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  —  6,  7,  8  and  10  inch  spac¬ 
ing;  16,  18,  20,  22  or  2 4  runs  —  Single 
or  Double  Disc  openers.  Combination 
fertilizer  models  also  available.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  The  Massey-Harris  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  C-4Q  Quality  Ave.,  Racine, 
W  isconsin. 


DRILL 


Enclosed  gear  drive  —  oil-bath  lubri¬ 
cated.  13  rows  of  teeth  for  full  range 
of  seeding  rate. 


Double-Run  Feed  —  accurate  sowing. 
Handles  coarse  or  fine  seeds.  Preci¬ 
sion  milled  distributor. 


Ceqter  Seed  Delivery  —  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution.  Deposits  seed  in  furrow 
bottom,  close  to  moisture. 


Hydraulic  or  Hand  Lift  —  easy  op¬ 
eration.  Standard  8-inch  stroke  ram 
or  hand  lift  with  constant  clearance 
lift. 


y  HE  A 952  apple  crop  in  New 
Jersey  was  about  half  the 
size  of  crops  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  years.  Since 
good  yields  three  years  in 
a  row  are  unusual  for  the 
Garden  State,  this  was 
expected.  What  interested  many  of  us, 
however,  was  that  a  number  of  or¬ 
chards  scattered  over  the  State  came 
through  again  in  1952  with  good  to 
excellent  crops.  This  performance 
gave  us  an  incentive  to  visit  the  or¬ 
chards  and  to  study  why  they  re¬ 
peated  in  production,  while  neigh¬ 
boring  orchards  dropped  in  yield 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.  Climate  may 
have  had  some  influencce  for  the 
State  as  a  whole;  in  north  Jersey, 
where  annual  temperatures  are  cool¬ 
er,  orchards  came  through  somewhat 
better  than  those  in  south  Jersey. 
In  any  comparison,  however,  there 
is  also  a  soil  factor  to  consider.  Some¬ 
what  better  orchard  soils  are  found 
in  the  northern  section  cf  the  State. 

Keep  from  Overbearing 

In  orchards  that  came  through 
with  good  crops  in  1952,  we  found 
several  effective  common  practices. 
First,  the  growers  all  have  been 
making  special  efforts  to  keep  .their 
trees  from  overbearing  in  any  one 
year.  They  are  accomplishing  this  by 
a)  moderate  annual  pruning  to  keep 
the  trees  relatively  open  and  to  re¬ 
duce  t'he  number  of  fruiting  spurs; 
and  b)  the  use  of  chemical  thinning 
sprays  and/or  hand  thinning  when 
the  fruit  set  is  heavy.  Second,  these 
growers  are  making  special  efforts 
to  maintain  tree  vigor  by  balanced 
fertilization  and  by  use  of  other 
good  orchard  management  practices. 
And,  third,  they  are  exercising  great 
caution  in  selecting  and  applying 
non-caustic  sprays  to  reduce  russet- 
ing  and  leaf  damage  to  a  minimum. 

Importance  of  Pruning 

Annual  or  bi-annual  pruning  is  a 
most  important  practice;  possibly  75 
per  cent  of  our  apple  growers  do 
not  do  it  as  religiously  as  they  should. 
Surprisingly,  many  growers  do  not 
prune  their  apple  trees  more  than 
once  every  five  or  six  years.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  trees  under 
these  conditions  have  a  definite  on 
and  off  year  bearing  habit.  The  tree 
pruning  job  with  other  growers  con¬ 
sists  only  of  a  few  large  cuts  which 
may  yield  quite  a  sizable  pile  of 
wood  but  which  do  not  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  the  crop  from  the  standpoint  of 
better  sizing,  coloring  and  regular 
annual  production. 

Cuts  that  really  influence  the  size 
and  quality  of  fruit  are  those  made 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  where  the 
fruit  hangs.  In  other  words,  a  uni¬ 
form  overall  pruning  job,  consisting 
of  mostly  medium  to  small  cuts,  is 
much  more  effective  in  improving  the 
amount  of  marketable  fruit  than  the 
removal  of  the  same  amount  of  wood 
in  a  few  large  cuts. 

Pruning  is  not  only  important  in 
obtaining  even  annual  production, 
but  it  also  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  reducing  and  almost  eliminating 
small  apples.  Small  apples  are  a 
nuisance  to  pick,  to  run  over  the 
grader  and  to  pack;  they  may  be  the 
hardest  to  sell  and  usually  bring 
little  return.  Fruit  men  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  area  claim  that  the  growers, 
if  they  continue  to  produce  this  kind 
of  fruit,  would  be  ahead  to  leave 
the  small  apples  (less  than  two  and 
one-quarter  inches)  at  harvest  and 
not  burden  the  crews  and  market 
trying  to  dispose  of  them.  It  can 
not  be  overlooked,  either,  that  these 
small  unwanted  apples  create  a 
drain  on  the  tree  and  tend  to  reduce 
yielding  capacity  the  following  year. 

It  takes  256  two-inch  apples  to  fill 
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a  bushel  basket;  just  113  three-inch 
or  72  three-and-a-half-inch  apples 
make  a  bushel.  Two  or  three  time* 
as  many  apples  are  necessary  to  fill 
a  bushel  with  two-inch  fruit 
compared  with  three  and  three-and- 
a-half-inch  sizes.  If  you  kept  a  rec¬ 
ord,  you  would  find  that  apples  of 
the  smaller  size  are  usually  handled 
at  a  loss,  and  the  larger  apples  must 
cover  this  expense  plus  their  own 
before  a  profit  can  be  made. 

Pruning  may  also  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  color  of  fruit  at 
harvest.  Pruning  influences  the  color 
by  admitting  more  light  to  a  greater 
portion  of  the  apple.  Sunlight  and 
cool  nights  about  a  month  before 
harvest  are  two  dorpinant  factors 
affecting  fruit  color.  Good  red  color 
on  one  cheek  and  little  or  no  red 
on  the  other  indicates  insufficient 
light  reached  the  fruit  on  one  side. 
Pruning  is  the  only  practice  that 
helps  this  situation.  Placement  ot 
black  perforated  bags  over  a  few 
apples  a  month  before  harvest  to 
see  how  these  compare  in  color  with 
those  exposed  to  sunlight  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  experiment  on  the  value  of 
light 

While  pruning  is  important  to  in¬ 
duce  annual  cropping,  chemical  or 
hand  thinning  is  just  as  important;  in 
most  cases  both  practices  have  to  be 
used  together.  Since  chemical  thin¬ 
ning  has  come  into  prominence  the 
past  few  years,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  among  some  growers  to 
rely  almost  entirely  on  it  for  control¬ 
ling  crop  size,  and  to  ignore  and 
avoid  the  tedious  job  of  pruning.  It 
appears  as  yet  to  be  impractical 
to  get  the  desired  cropping  results 
by  the  use  of  chemical '  thinning 
sprays  alone  without  the  pruning 
attention. 

Grower  Practices 

New  Jersey  growers  obtaining  an¬ 
nual  crops  are  also  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
vigor  in  their  orchards  Their  trees 
then  not  only  size  a  good  crop  in  any 
one  year,  but  also  set  plump  buds  for 
the  next  year’s  crop.  Different  grow¬ 
ers  have  different  ways  of  maintain¬ 
ing  vigor  and  their  methods  depend 
upon  soil,  climatic  conditions  and 
their  own  individual  ways  of  hand¬ 
ling  their  orchards. 

The  Ernest  Race  orchard,  Beivi- 
dere,  N.  J.,  was  in  moderately  low 
vigor  four  or  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Race 
was  using  600  to  800  pounds  per 
acre  of  3-12-6  broadcast  each  year 
and  was  going  light  on  pruning  He 
brought  increased  vigor  into  his  or¬ 
chard  by  using  more  nitrogen,  by 
additional  annual  pruning  and  by 
application  of  carefully  selected  non¬ 
caustic  sprays.  He  had  been  using 
hand-thinning  and  this  practice 
alone  was  not  enough  to  give  him 
the  results  he  wanted. 

The  Race  orchard  is  on  rolling 
sod  land  in  a  medium-fertile  gravel¬ 
ly  loam,  which  was  limed  well  with 
dolomite  in  the  early  ’40’s.  The  soil 
pH  is  around  6.5.  To  get  vigor  into 
his  Delicious,  Stayman,  Rome  and 
McIntosh  trees,  Mr.  Race  used  10 
pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  handspread 
in  Winter  in  a  band  under  each  tret., 
together  with  Nugreen  on  varieties 
(like  Delicious)  taking  more  nitrogen 
to  advantage.  This  is  a  little  more 
than  1.6  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  per 
tree  and  considerably  more  than  each 
was  getting  when  the  3-12-6  was 
broadcast.  When  vigor  was  estab¬ 
lished  after  two  years,  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plication  was  dropped  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  rates. 

In  the  Fall  of  1949,  one  pound  of 
borax  was  applied  to  each  mature 
apple  tree,  and  50  pounds  of  man¬ 
ganese  sulfate  per  acre  was  also  put 
on.  These  two  nutrients  were  used 
because  of  the  relatively  high  soil 
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Three  consecutive  years  of  good  apple  crops 
generally  meant  lower  yields  last  year .  Some 
New  Jersey  orchards ,  however ,  came  through 

.  \A. 

with  bumper  crops  again,  and  here 
we  learn  how  and  why . 
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pH  which  resulted  from  a  liberal 
liming  program.  The  size,  color  and 
general  quality  of  the  fiuit  coming 
from  this  orchard  the  past  three 
years  has  been  excellent  and  has 
drawn  top  prices  on  the  Newark  and 
Hew  York  markets.  Quite  a  number 
of  folks  have  commented  that  Mr. 
Race’s  Delicious  aples  are  as  fine  as 
any  in  the  country.  The  condition  of 
his  tree  buds  now  also  indicates  a 
good  crop  again  next  year,  but  of 
course  the  outcome  of  this  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Deep  Cultivation  Is  Effective 

Clinton  Carlough,  near  Ramsey  in 
north  centarl  Jersey,  found  several 
sections  of  his  orchard  in  low  vigor 
four  years  ago.  He  brought  back  ex¬ 
cellent  vigor  and  production  into  old, 
weak  trees  by  deep  cultivation  and 
moderate  annual  pruning.  He  stirs 
the  soil  in  March  and  April  to  a 
depth  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  the 
row  middles  and  under  the  trees, 
and  plans  to  do  this  once  every  four 
to  six  years  in  every  block.  When 
we  first  saw  this  practice,  it  ap¬ 
peared  quite  unorthodox.  The  claw- 
type  cultivator  may  break  off  some 
of  the  roots  but,  unlike  deep  discing 
that  severs  roots,  it  tends  to  string 
out  many  of  them  and  loosen  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches. 

A  grower  needs  to  proceed  with 
the  caution  Mr.  Carlough  did,  treat¬ 
ing  a  small  acreage  each  year.  A 
light  fertilizer  application  of  1-1-1 


needed  if  a  ball  is  dragged  at  the  20- 
inch  depth.  We  tried  this  practice  in 
our  college  orchard  last  November 
and  were  amazed  at  the  big  chunks 
of  hard  soil  rolled  up  by  this  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Killifer  cuts  should  not 
coincide  with  the  spray  machine 
wheel  tracks  for  the  cuts  may  be 
soft  in  the  Spring. 

Mr.  Barclay  maintains  a  good 
straw  mulch  under  his  trees,  culti¬ 
vates  alternate  row  middles  in  Spring 
and  grows  legumes  in  the  remaining 
middles.  He  uses  about  0.7  pound  of 
actual  nitrogen  per  tree  under  the 
branches,  but  less  on  some  varieties 
such  as  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Starr  and  Twenty-Ounce.  Small 
amounts  of  minor  elements  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  premium  grade  7-7-7 
that  he.  uses. 

Since  a  number  of  growers  had 
varieties  that  cropped  light  in  1952, 
they  may  want  to  prune  these  trees 
moderately  well  early  this  Spring  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fruit  buds.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use, 
at  least  on  some  varieties,  chemical 
or  hand  thinning  to  reduce  the  crop 
further  if  a  good  set  should  occur. 
These  practices  are  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  if  growers  expect  their  trees 
to  come  back  with  crops  in  subse¬ 
quent  years. 

Put  Nitrogen  on  Early 

Varieties  must  be  handled  individ¬ 
ually  according  to  their  needs. 
Proper  timing  of  the  fertilizer  appli- 


Unproductive  old  apple  trees  are  invigorated  by  deep  (six  to  eight  inches ) 
tillage  o f  the  orchard  sod  with  this  equipment  in  March  and  April  at  the 
Clinton  Carlough  Orchards  near  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 


ratio,  or  Nugreen,  or  both,  is  used 
to  supply  0.5  to  about  1.0  pound  ac¬ 
tual  nitrogen  per  tree,  depending 
upon  variety.  Cortland  and  McIntosh 
may  need  no  fertilizer  the  year  of 
deep  tillage.  In  addition  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Carlough  keeps  his  trees 
from  overbearing  in  any  one  year  by 
chemical  and  hand  thinning. 

The  200-acre  John  Barclay  or¬ 
chard  near  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  was  in 
relatively  low  vigor  in  1948,  but  is 
back  in  good  vigor  and  production 
again  Mr.  Barclay  annually  prunes 
his  trees  quite  open.  In  1948  he  made 
a  change  in  his  fertilizer  program 
from  a  3-12-6  spread  under  the  trees 
to  a  7-7-7,  but  he  believes  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  for  the  better  vigor  is 
the  deep  tillage  done  with  a  killifer 
or  sub-soiler  every  year. 

Commercial  orcharding  has  under¬ 
gone  a  great  change  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  in  the  use  of  heavy  spray  -equip¬ 
ment..  We  have  actually  developed 
between  our  trees  hard-surfaced 
roads  from  travelling  back  and  forth 
many  times  each  year  with  spray 
rigs  and  other  machines  weighing 
two  to  three  tons  each.  When  the 
soil  is  moist  in  Spring,  the  packing 
of  the  soil  is  exceptionally  great. 
This  makes  free  rooting  difficult  for 
the  apple  tree  and  tends  to  make  for 
P°°r  aeration  and  drainage  as  well 
^or  poor  winter  storage  of  mois- 
_ire  Sub -soiling  seems  to  alleviate 
this  situation. 

Subsoiling  Conserves  Soil  Moisture 

Mr.  Barclay  uses  the  Killifer  at  a 
to  22 -inch  depth  at  the  outside 
utip  of  the  branches,  going  one  way 
only  on  either  side  of  the  tree  during 
me  months  of  October  or  November 
v-'hen  the  soil  is  dry  and  shatters 
well.  A  20  horsepower  -crawler  trac¬ 
tor  will  pull  one  of  these  Killifers 
satisfactorily,  but  more  power  is 
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cation  is  important.  The  best  time  to 
apply  soil  nitrogen  is  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  buds  break,  possi¬ 
bly  a  little  earlier,  but  at  least  by 
this  time.  This  gives  the  nitrogen  a 
chance  to  penetrate  into  the  soil  with 
rain  and  to  be  available  to  the  roots 
when  growth  starts. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  until  after 
bloom  to  apply  soil  fertilizer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  crop.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  pump  the  leaves  up  fast 
as  growth  starts  because  once  a  leaf 
attains  its  size,  it  cannot  be  made 
larger  by  subsequent  nitrogen  appli¬ 
cations.  The  leaf  may  be  greened 
but  not  enlarged,  once  it  has  at¬ 
tained  its  maximum  size.  Thus,  it  is 
most  important  that  adequate  nitro¬ 
gen  be  available,  either  in  the  soil 
or  as  leaf  sprays,  when  these  leaves 
are  sizing  during  a  relatively  short 
period  in  early  Spring. 

If  you  will  watch  shoot  growth  on 
your  apple  trees  this  Spring,  you  will 
find  that  they  make  most  of  it  with¬ 
in  a  two-  to  three-week  period. 
Where  Nugreen  only  is  used  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen,  some  pre-blossom 
sprays  of  this  nutrient  are  important 
to  provide  adequate  nitrogen  for  the 
rapidly  growing  leaves. 

A  study  of  -soil  pH  in  78  New 
Jersey  orchards  last  year  by  Dr.  E. 
R.  Purvis  and  Ralph  Wehunt,  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  showed  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  to  be  in 
need  of  more  lime.  Twenty  per  cent 
were  badly  in  need  of  it.  In  general, 
the  soil  under  the  trees  was  0.5  to  1.0 
pH  lower  than  in  the  middles,  due 
to  the  acidifying  effects  of  sulphur 
sprays  and  certain  fertilizers.  This 
stresses  the  need  for  distributing 
more  of  the  lime  under  the  trees 
than  in  the  row  middles. 

Lime  should  be  applied  in  Fall  or 
Winter  when  weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  permit.  It  takes  lime  about 
six  months  to  act. 


Read  what 
agricultural 

authorities 

report: 


FROM  NEW  YORK— 99%  control  of  apple 
fruit  and  foliage  scat). 

FROM  VERMONT— Increase  in  apple  yield 
and  quality  greater  with  Phygon-XL  than 
with  sulphur  paste,  over  4-year  period. 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA— 90%  control  of 
Peach  Brown  Rot.  *u.$.  pat.  no.  2,349,772 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs  beforehand  to  insure 

availability.  For  free  Phygon-Xt  Bulletin  73,  write  to: 


UNITED  STATES. RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants-Spergon,  Spergon-ODT,  Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,  Thiram  Naugets,  Thiram*50 
Oust- fungicides -Spergon  Wettabie,  Phygon-XL-insecticides-Synkior-48-E,  Synklor-50-W 
—  fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides  —  ftramite 
-growth  retardants  and  herbicides-MH-30,  MH-40-pre-emergence  weed  killers-Alanap-1. 
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Nails  for  Roofing  . 

I  have  a  troublesome  problem.  In 
1947  we  built  a  cement  block  shed, 
32  feet  by  84  feet,  for  a  machine 
shed.  We  put  trusses  across  every 
12  feet,  then  laid  2  in.  by  6  in.  by  14 
ft.  across  the  trusses  the  long  way 
every  two  feet.  Then  we  put  heavy 
(.027)  corrugated  aluminum  sheets 
on  these  2  by  6  inch  pieces,  the 
sheets  running  up  and  down  slope. 
We  did  this  to  have  less  weight.  By 
the  Fall  of  1948  our  roof  was  leak¬ 
ing  badly  and  I  mean  just  that;  you 
must  cover  your  tractor  seat  if  you 
don’t  want  a  wet  spot. 

We  used  lead-headed  nails  to  fast¬ 
en  the  roof.  Our  thoughts  are  that 
the  lead-head  was  harder  than  the 
roofing  and  therefore  did  not  seal. 
In  1950  we  got  some  compound  to 
put  around  the  nail  heads  but  it 
dried  away  leaving  a  space  again. 

Our  question  is:  Could  you  tell  us 
something  to  cover  the  aluminum 
with  so  as  to  stop  the  leaks?  People 
tell  us  these  roof  coatings  will  eat 
the  aluminum.  We  must  do  some¬ 
thing  this  year  or  our  lumber  will 
begin  to  rot.  f.  b. 

Lead-head  nails  have  a  tendency 
to  work  loose  because  of  the  move¬ 
ment  between  the  roofing  and  the 
framework.  Frequently  the  nails 
work  loose  because  of  the  expansion 
and  the  contraction  of  the  metal;  the 
corrugations  move  up  and  down.  If 
the  nails  are  driven  into  wood  that 
is  somewhat  green  or  wet,  they  are 
more  easily  pulled  up  when  the 
corrugations  are  raised  as  the  metal 
expands.  When  the  metal  contracts 
and  the  corrugations  flatten  slightly, 
a  gap  is  left  under  the  nail  head. 

An  effective  method  of  anticipat¬ 
ing  this  problem  is  to  use  round- 
headed,  galvanized  wood  screws  in¬ 
stead  of  nails.  To  seal  the  hole  under 
the  heads,  a  neoprene  washer  is 
used.  Neoprene  is  a  rubbberlike  sub¬ 
stance  that  effectively  seals  the 
screw,  holds  and  retains  its  original 
properties  longer  than  ordinary  rub¬ 
ber.  It  is  obtained  at  hardware  or 
building  material  dealers. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  apply 
some  fibrated  asphalt  cement  of 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  B.  Klare  Sommers  back  to 
our  staff  as  “Farm  Work  Shop”  editor.  For  the  past  year  Mr.  Sommers 
has  been  on  sabbatical  leave  from  his  post  at  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  in  Delhi. 

_At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
Donald  E.  Waite  who  has  so  ably  and  thoroughly  conducted  the 
column  during  Mr.  Sommers’  absence.  Due  to  a  recent  impairment 
of  health,  Mr.  Waite  is  now  confining  work  to  teaching  his  classes  at 
the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  in  Farmingdale. 

The  “Farm  Work  Shop”  has  become  a  valuable  feature  of  The 
.Rural  New-Yorker.  Since  its  initiation  under  Mr.  Sommers  three 
years  ago  it  has  grown  not  only  in  popularity  but  also  in  scope  and 
usefulness.  Its  development  is,  we  believe,  a  result  of  ii^reasing 
interest  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  structural  efficiency  on  the  farm 
and  also  a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  material  published  in  the 
column. 

The  growth  of  the  “Farm  Work  Shop”  is  a  tribute  to  the  capable 
editorships  of  Mr.  Sommers  and  Mr.  Waite. 


troweling  consistency  around  the  nail 
heads.  However,  in  time  this  will 
work  away  from  the  nail  hole  be¬ 
cause  of  the  movement  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  and  contracting  metal. 

The  most  lasting  method  to  solve 
your  problem  is  to  replace  the  lead- 
head  nails  with  the  galvanized 
screws  and  neoprene  washers. 

b.  k.  s. 

Keep  House  Sewer  Line  and 
Cellar  Drain  Separate 

I  have  about  80  feet  of  10-inch 
tile  drain  which  I  am  using  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  a  cellar  drain.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  thread  my  soil 
pipe  for  a  septic  tank  through  it  and 
drop  in  my  septic  tank  at  the  end 
of  it? 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
cellar  water  which  runs  through  the 
drain.  Would  this  impair  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  my  septic  tank?  Perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  if  I  would  run 


into  any  problems.  Any  information 
would  be  appreciated.  j.  p.  d. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  you 
should  not  attempt  to  use  your  cellar 
drain  for  your  house  sewer  line.  The 
house  sewer  to  the  septic  tank  should 
be  made  of  water  tight  joints.  There 
should  be  no  leakage  at  these  joints 
because  of  danger  of  contamination 
of  nearby  water  supplies  and  odor 
from  septic  tank  gases.  Usually  tile 
drains  such  as  yours  have  open  joints. 
The  main  sewer  must  have  sufficient 
slope  to  be  self  cleansing.  The 
recommended  slope  is  a  one-quarter 
inch  drop  per  foot  of  length;  drain 
tile  is  often  laid  less  than  this.  A  septic 
tank  should  retain  house  sewer  dis¬ 
charge  at  least  24  hours  to  allow 
bacterial  action  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  solids.  If  your  10-inch  tile 
drains  enough  water  (it  is  capable  of 
1,300  gallons  per  minute),  it  could 
conceivably  overflush  the  septic 
tank,  although  this  probably  would 


occur  only  during  wet  seasons.  The 
length  of  the  house  sewer  affects  the 
velocity  of  flow. 

A  long  sewer  line  requires  a 
steeper  slope  to  maintain  the  samf 
velocity  than  a  shorter  line.  Your 
tile  drain  line  of  80  feet  is  longer 
than  necessary  and  could  cause 
trouble  especially  if  the  slope  of  pipe 
is  less  than  one-quarter  inch  per 
foot.  d.  E.  W. 

When  Well  Pit  Leaks 

Last  April  we  had  a  plumber  in¬ 
stall  a  deep  well  pump  as  our  hand 
pump  gave  out.  The  well  is  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  (I  did  not  bore  this 
well).  He  dug  a  pit  about  four  iWt 
deep,  lined  the  sides  with  cement 
blocks  with  a  dab  of  cement  be¬ 
tween.  In  the  bottom  he  put  grave] 
When  fall  and  winter  rains  come 
water  seeps  through.  We  have  to  dip 
water  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Now 
he  says,  we  will  have  to  dig  a  deep 
ditch  and  put  in  an  overflow  pipr. 
all  of  this  at  an  extra  cost. 

Please  tell  me  what  must  be  done 
as  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  and  1 
do  not  have  the  money  to  spend  on 
it.  Could  this  pit  be  cemented  so 
that  water  could  not  get  on  the 
engine?  There  is  a  building  over  the 
well  with  a  cement  floor  in  it, 

Virginia  g.  l.’  s. 

I  would  suggest  you  install  a  con¬ 
crete  bottom  about  three  inches  thick 
in  the  pit.  Use  a  mixture  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  building 
sand  and  four  parts  crushed  stone. 
If  "bank-run”  gravel  is  used  instead 
of  building  sand  and  stone,  use  about 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  four 
parts  gravel.  Then  apply  two  nr 
three  coats  of  water-cement  water¬ 
proofing  compound  to  the  concrete 
block  sides  and  on  the  new  concrete 
bottom.  Carefully  follow  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  in  applying  the 
waterproofing  material.  This  proced¬ 
ure  should  keep  out  any  ground  cr 
surface  water  without  digging  a 
drainage  ditch.  * 

Water-cement  waterproofing  com¬ 
pounds  are  available  at  all  building 
material  yards.  A  scrub  brush  is  a 
good  tool  to  apply  it  with.  b.  x.  s. 


You  get  more  for  your  money  when  you  buy  Armour’s  High  Analy¬ 
sis  fertilizers.  There’s  more  plant  food,  more  real  growing  energy  in 
every  bag.  You  get  the  biggest,  best  looking  yields  you  ever  had — 
plus  bigger  profits,  too. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armour’s  HIGH  ANALYSIS 
Cuts  Hauling  Costs 
Saves  on  Storage  Space 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 
in  the  Field 


Be  Wise!  Order  lerly! 


Be  sure  free-flowing  Armour’s  is  on  hand  when 
you  need  it.  Order  now.  Prompt  delivery  may 
difficult  on  late  orders. 


efficient,  modern 
building  do  you  need? 


Whether  it’s  a  barn,  machine  shed, 
crib  and  granary  or  any  other  modern 
farm  building,  Rilco  Rafters  enable 
you  to  build  faster,  better,  for  less. 

Rafters  for  the  barn  above,  at  left, 
for  instance,  were  raised  in  -just  3  }/% 
hours. 

Rilco  glued-laminated  Rafters  com¬ 
prising  entire  roof  framing  are  delivered 
cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connection 
hardware  furnished  .  .  .  ready  for 
labor-saving  erection.  Important  too, 
is  the  fact  that  Rilco  Rafters  are  engi¬ 
neered  for  maximum  wind  resistance 
and  snow  loads.  Interiors  are  post- 
free,  brace-free — give  far  more  work¬ 
ing  and  storage  space.  No  matter 
how  large  or  small-your  farm,  there’s 
a  Rilco  Rafter  for  just  the  size  building 
you  need.  Get  more  for  your  build¬ 
ing  dollar.  Get  money-saving  details 
from  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer  or 
mail  coupon  for  free  literature. 


ONLY  GENUINE  RILCO  RAFTERS 
BEAR  THIS  TRADEMARK  YOUR 
ASSURANCE  OF  A  DEPENDABLY 
ENGINEERED  PRODUCT 


RILED 


****** 
mm  mo 
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Erie  —  A1  New  Spring: 
Barley  for  the  Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  203) 

development  dovetails  nicely  with 
recent  research  in  the  agronomy  de- 
partment  which  has  shown  that  it  is 
practical  and  profitable  to  apply 
higher  amounts  of  nitrogen  to  the 
oat  crop.  Changes  in  varieties,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  protection  against  diseases 
have  not  shown  this  same  progress 
for  barley  and  this  may  account  for 
some  of  the  shift  in  acreage  from 
barley  to  oats. 

Prospects  for  Barley 

Production  of  pure  Erie  seed  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  three 
years  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
York  Foundation  Seed  Stocks  Co¬ 
operative  and  the  Certified  Seed  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  York.  This  seed  is  of 
the  highest  purity  and  comes  from 
stocks  which  were  hot-water  treated 
to  control  loose  smut.  Certified  seed 
of  Erie  should  be  available  in  fair 
quantity  as  a  regular  item  on  seed 
dealers’  shelves  for  the  Spring  of 
1953. 

For  those  farmers  who  prefer  a 
six-row  type  of  barley,  top  billing  is 
being  given  to  Moore  to  replace  Wis¬ 
consin  38  which  is  no  longer  recom¬ 
mended  for  New  York.  While  not 
quite  as  high  yielding  a  variety  as 
Erie,  the  difference  is  slight  (about 
six  per  cent  less).  Moore  also  has 
smooth  awns  and  high  resistance  to 
powdery  mildew.  It  is  a  few  days 
later  maturing  than  Erie.  Its  out¬ 
standing  feature,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  stiff  straw.  Together  \vith 
Erie,  it  is  being  recommended'for  all 
barley-growing  areas  of  New  York. 

What  is  the  future  for  spring  bar¬ 
ley  in  New  York?  Are  we  likely  to 
see  a  return  to  higher  acreages,  or  a 
continuation  of  the  present  down¬ 
ward  trend?  It  is  doubtful  that  bar¬ 
ley  will  pass  out  of  the  picture.  It  is 
more  likely  that  Erie  and  Moore  will 
recapture  some  popularity  for  barley 
with  farmers  of  New  York  and  place 
the  crop  in  a  better  competitive  po¬ 
sition  in  relation  to  oats.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  we  should  see  an  improvement 
in  the  barley  situation  within  a  few 
years  as  farmers  become  acquainted 
with  these  superior  varieties. 


New  Orchard  Equipment 

Growers  trying  concentrate  spray¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  ordinarily  have 
started  with  mixtures  of  2x  or  3x 
(two  times  or  three  times  conven¬ 
tional  dilution),  applying  one-half  or 
one-third  the  gallons  of  spray  per 
kee  as  in  conventional  spraying. 
Certain  of  the  growers,  after  obtain¬ 
ing  experience,  have  increased  the 
concentrations  to  as  high  as  6x  and 
8x. 

Airblast  attachments  for  high  pres¬ 
sure  sprayers,  introduced  to  the 
East  in  1949,  are  becoming  very  pop¬ 
ular  This  piece  of  equipment  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  smaller  fruit 
grower  to  convert  his  hydraulic  high 
pressure  sprayer  into  an  airblast  ma¬ 
chine  without  excessive  machinery 
costs.  Even  more  important,  it  has 
given  him  the  opportunity  of  using 
concentrate  spraying  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  this  method  of 
spraying  affords. 

With  the  use  of  this  new  method 
of  spraying,  one  thing  has  become 
very  apparent,  the  need  for  more 
Arastic  pruning  of  large  trees  than 
commonly  practiced  by  many  or- 
chardists.  In  other  words,  in  order 
to  obtain  favorable  results  from  con¬ 
centrate  spraying,  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  adapt  trees  by  pruning  to 
this  method  of  spraying.  And,  when 
employing  small  airblast  capacity 
sprayers,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
Perform  even  more  drastic  pruning 
than  for  the  large  airblast  machines. 

The  fruit  grower  today  stands  in 
an  e*iviable  position  as  compared  to 
tt'ony  other  agricultural  producers, 
this  is  exemplified  to  some  degree  by 
;re  many  recent  advances  in  produc- 
wn  methods  made  available  by  the 
iscovery  of  new  chemicals  and  by 
mechanization.  By  means  of  these 
uew  developments,  the  fruit  grower 
.^continued  to  produce  economical - 
y  the  high  quality  fruit  of  the  pres¬ 
et-day  demand. 
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Map  shows  conveniently  located 
Agrico  Factories  and  Warehouses 


EXTRA  INCREASES  IN  CROP  YIELD  AND  QUALITY 
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“AGRICO  pays  $22.27  EXTRA 
per  acre  on  OATS!” 


'hUh- i- ’ 
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"In  planting  my  oats,  I  checked  AGRICO 
FOR  GRAIN  against  another  3-12-6  ferti¬ 
lizer,  both  at  300  lbs.  per  acre,"  says  Henry 
Freemire,  of  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  "Agrico  made 
72.9  bu.  per  acre — 26.2  bu.  MORE  oats 
per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer.  That's 
$22.27  MORE  oats  per  acre  with  Agrico. 
The  EXTRA  increase  on  only  one  acre  with 
Agrico  was  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  fertilizing  3  acres  with  the  other  goods, 
plus  a  profit  besides!  Agrico  is  a  REAL 
money-maker !' ' 


HENRY  FREEMIRE 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


$782.  RETURN  FROM  9-ACRE  PASTURE 

"Last  April  25  we  seeded  a  9-acre  pasture 
to  ladino-orchard  grass,  harrowing  in  18% 
NORMAL  Superphosphate,  700  lbs.  per  acre, 
and  applying  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN,  400 
lbs.  per  acre,  at  seeding,"  write  Carl  Mell- 
nitz  and  Emanuel  Schneider,  of  Castorland, 
N.  Y.  "Beginning  June  12  (48  DAYS  after 
seeding),  28  milk  cows  grazed  this  nine 
acres  for  a  total  of  79  days.  Milk  production 
for  the  first  31  days'  grazing  for 28  cows 
increased  by  6,000  lbs.  and  we  fed  3^/z 
tons  less  grain  than  usual  and  no  hay 
at  all  during  the  Summer.  The  extra  milk  and  feed  savings 
totaled  $782.50 — a  good  return  the  first  season  on  $30.  an 
acre  for  seed  and  fertilizer!" 


CARL  MEUNITZ 
Castorland,  N.Y. 


MAKE  your  fertilizer  dollar  go  far¬ 
ther,  work  harder,  pay  a  bigger 
return.  Cash  in  on  the  EXTRA  crop- 
producing  power  that  makes  AGRICO 
the  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer. 

Take  advantage  of  fast,  dependable 
service  from  Agrico  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses  ;  ;  ;  bring  your  truck,  or  see  your 
nearby  Agrico  Agent. 

Agrico  Fertilizers  and  18%  NORMAL 
Superphosphate  give  you  utmost  value... 
due  to  large-scale  production. .  .from  our 
mines  and  factories  to  your  farm. . .backed 
by  over  85  years’  successful  experience. 

" Agrico  DOUBLED  My  Hay  Yield” 

"We  applied  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  & 

POTASH,  700  lbs.  per  acre,  to  a  17-acre 
field  of  alfalfa-ladino-timothy,  leaving  an  un¬ 
fertilized  check  strip,"  writes  George  M. 

Cooper,  Mgr.,  W.  P.  Wadsworth  Farm,  Mt. 

Morris,  N.  Y.  "Agrico  produced  13,488  lbs. 
hay  per  acre,  with  much  higher  percentage 
of  legumes — MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  the  un¬ 
fertilized  yield.  We're  fertilizing  haylands 
regularly  from  now  on.  A.A.C.  Spreader 
Service  does  the  job  accurately,  at  low  cost." 


GEORGE  M.  COOPER 
Mt.  Morris.  N.  Y . 


Get  Free-H®wiB9 

agrico 

and 

18%  normal 


NOW 


Made  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N#  Y •  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Baltimore,  Md. 


Due  truth  is  always  the  strongest 
argument.  —  Sophocles  | 

21,  1953 
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'Blower  buy  of  a  lifetime ! 

S«a"el  Blowej' 


Complete  with  Pipe  for  40-foot  Silo  — 
2-Piece  Silo  Elbow  —  Pulley 
—  Wheels  with  Rubber  Tires 


BLOWS 
BOTH  FORAGE 
AND  GRAIN 


It’s  the  genuine  Smalley  Blower  with  folding  auger  hopper. 
The  Smalley  Blower  has  everything!  Last  word  in  auger  feed. 
Safety  clutch.  Simplicity. 


You  get  this  blower  complete  at  an  unbelievable  low  price. 
Smalley  saves  you  up  to  $200  —  enough  for  a  refrigerator, 
vacation  trip,  television  set,  or  new  clothes  for  your  family. 
Price  other  blowers  complete,  with  comparable  accessories. 
Send  blank  promptly  —  no  obligation  to  buy.  We  can  ar¬ 
range  shipment  through 
your  dealer.  The  Smalley 
name  guarantees  quality 
—  known  and  trusted  for 
96  years. 


SMALLEY  MFG*  CO* 

MANITOWOC,  WISCONSIN 


One  hand  lift*  9-fc of  hopper,  Photo  courtesy  Copper’s  Former, 


•MWTiilt  I 
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SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  577  YORK  ST.,  ^ 

MANiTOWOC,  WISCONSIN 

GENTLEMEN:  Without  obligation,  please  send  free  folder  describing  your  Smalley 
Folding  Blower,  priced  complete  at  $380.00  F.O.B.  factory.  ✓ 
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Your  Car... Under  Par? 


Does  More  Jobs  Easier  than  any  other  fool! 


The  handiest,  most  versatile  tool  you  can  own! 
A  squeeze  of  the  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Grip. 
Won’t  slip!  Turns,  twists,  bends,  holds,  cuts, 
ratchets.  A  whole  tool  kit  in  1  trim  tool!  7" 
and  10",  only  $1.85  to  $2.60  at  your  dealer. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

PETERSEN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  U-3  DeWitt,  Nebr. 


Single  wheel  truck 
if  specified 


With  hose ,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray  solution. 
Kills  pests  and  parasites  on  trees,  plants 
and  poultry.  Disinfects  ond  whitewashes 
buildings,  inside  ond  out.  The  pump  is  en¬ 
tirely  obove  the  solution,  but  the  agitator 
goes  clear  to  the  bottom,  preventing  solu¬ 
tion  from  settling.  Strainer  wipes  clean  ot 
every  stroke.  Will  not  clog.  Wide-rimmed 
16"  wheels  stand  steady  anywhere.  Com¬ 
plete.-  spray  hose,  extension  pipes,  three 
nozzles,  stop-cock.  Order  from  your  dealer. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  Street  Harrison,  Ohio 
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Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

All  ^are  agreed  that  today  marketing  is  the  No.  1 
Problem  —  to  be  solved  by  growers  themselves 


Apple  growers  as  well  as  the  trade 
are  experiencing  a  season  of  apple 
marketing  that  is  a  vital  relief  from 
the  ruinous  market  conditions  of  the 
past  three  years.  Some  apple  orch¬ 
ards,  however,  produced  so  little  in 
’52  that,  even  at  present  prices,  sales 
cannot  pay  production  costs.  This 
good  movement  of  apples  at  present 
high  prices  indicates  that  a  large 
part  of  our  population  appreciates 
apples,  even  at  prices  comparable 
to  those  paid  for  other  goods. 

In  looking  ahead  to  future  sea¬ 
sons  of  either  large  or  small  crops,’ 
the  apple  industry  —  both  producers 
and  distributors  —  must  consider  the 
factors  influencing  the  psychology  of 
confidence  or  of  fear  when  entering 
into  a  marketing  season. 

Can  consumption  absorb  all  the 
apples  that  can  be  harvested?  This 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  differing 
opinions.  It  depends  upon  many 
kno.wn  or  little  understood  factors. 
Some  of  these  are:  1 — The  actual 
yield  of  apples;  the  size,  color,  qual¬ 
ity  and  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit; 
the  proportion  of  each  important  va¬ 
riety.  2 — Consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er.  3 — Stocks  of  processed  apples  on 
hand.  4 — The  supply  of  competing 
fruits  and  foods.  5 — The  promotion 
and  merchandising  programs  of 
growers;  and  the  trade.  6 — The  un- 
mai’keted  part  of  the  crop. 

The  first  four  factors  can  be  easily 
learned.  The  influences  of  the  last 
two  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
growers  both  in  using  them  to  in¬ 
crease  consumer  demand  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  crop  and  to 
withhold  from  the  market  such  un¬ 
desirable  apples  as  cannot,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  more  desirable  fruit,  pay 
labor  and  distributing  costs. 

During  the  past  few  seasons  grow¬ 
er  groups  have  demonstrated  defin¬ 
itely  the  extent  that  the  movement 
of  apples  can  be  stimulated  and  in- 
crased  by  certain  promotional  media. 
They  have  also  responded  to  wide¬ 
spread  information  as  to  the  need 
or  lack  of  need  of  the  less  desirable 
fruit,  and  have  wisely  kept  most  of 
it  off  the  market  when  it  was  not 
needed.  It  is  evident  from  the  in¬ 
creased  funds  being  provided  by 
grower  groups  for  apple  promotion 
that  they  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
beneficent  power  of  proven  promo¬ 
tion  programs.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  acquainting  the  distributing 
trade  of  the  results  of  past  promo¬ 
tional  efforts.  Each  season  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  retailing  stores  and 
markets  to  plan  for  the  orderly  move¬ 
ment  of  the  crop  in  view  of  its  size 
and  of  other  pertinent  factors.  This 
has  been  most  helpful. 

The  next  logical  step  to  take  in 
the  building  of  intelligent  planning 
for  the  marketing  of  an  apple  crop 
would  seem  to  be  for  the  growers, 
dealers,  truckers,  brokers,  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  bankers  and  all 
classes  of  business  men  influential  in 
the  marketing  of  the  apple  crop  in 
each  local  neighborhood  to  get  to¬ 
gether  before  apple  harvest  and  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  the  six  points  which 
most  influence  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lem.  All  would  thus  know  the  con¬ 
ditions  governing  the  apple  situation 
and  coud  proceed  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  confidence,  and  without  fear 
of  unknown  factors. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
confidence  based  on  knowledge  can 
develop  the  required  movement  of  the 
crop  in  orderly  fashion  and  at  prices 
fair  to  the  public  and  growers  alike, 
E.  Stuart  Hubbard 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Before  saying  anything  about  ap¬ 
ples,  I  want  to  make  some  comments 
about  peaches.  Some  of  us  older 
growers  can  remember  when  the 
“Georgia  six-basket  carrier,”  as  it 
was  called,  came  to  market  carrying 
fine  southern  peaches.  This  was  a 
crate  about  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
Ordinary  24-quart  berry  crate.  It 
carried  six  tills,  four-quart  size. 
Peaches  were  picked  firm  ripe  to  tree 
ripe  and  carefully  packed  in  these 
tills.  They  made  a  good  account  for 


themselves  on  the  market.  However 
these  peaches  only  weighed  about 
75  per  cent  as  much  as  a  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  of  peaches.  The  dealers  wanted  to 
get  the  largest  poundage  possible  for 
the  amount  of  money  spent.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  called  for  the  bushel 
which  could  be  bought  for  about  the 
same  price  as  a  crate  of  tills  and  the 
shipment  of  tills  practically  ceased. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Hyatt 
Ring  packing  device  came  intc  use 
and  the  brusher  began  being  used 
to  remove  the  fuzz.  Both  tended  to 
make  a  bushel  pack  of  peaches  more 
attractive  in  appearance.  But  the  fly 
in  the  ointment  was  that  each  prac¬ 
tice  required  a  harder  peach  than 
had  been  packed  in  tills  in  order  to 
hold  down  bruising  The  result  has 
been  that  instead  of  the  Southland 
sending  their  fine  tree-ripe  peaches 
north,  they  have  picked  them  (in 
too  many  cases)  too  hard  and  green 
to  ever  ripen  into  anything  like  a 
delicious  peach  The  demand  for 
peaches  has  not  been  increased  by 
them;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  has  been 
reduced. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  have  been  made  on  vari¬ 
ous  northern  markets  with  tree-ripe 
peaches  offered  in  the  stores  by  the 
side  of  greener  ones.  Every  test  has 
shovtfn  that  the  public  wants  the 
riper  ones.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
we  on  our  farm  began  experimenting 
three  years  ago  by  offering  the  deal¬ 
ers  tree-ripe  peaches  packed  in  two- 
quart  tills.  They  sold  well.  This  past 
year  we  sold  nearly  our  whole  crop 
this  way.  We  used  our  cold  storage 
to  hold  them  in  good  condition  be¬ 
tween  picking  and  delivery  and 
packed  the  tills  in  slatted  crates  foi 
safe  handling.  People  want  ripe 
peaches  and  will  use  a  lot  more  of 
them  than  of  green  ones. 

During  recent  months  the  various 
State  horticultural  societies  have 
been  holding  their  annual  winter 
meetings.  Programs  have  generally 
covered  production,  packaging  and 
marketing.  While  everyone  knows 
that  an  article,  be  it  a  mouse  trap  or 
an  apple,  must  be  produced  before 
it  can  be  sold  and  delivered,  we  also 
have  found  out  by  sad  experience 
that  .unless  wye  have  customers  who 
will  buy  our  apples,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  A  talk 
with  any  fruit  grower  reveals  that  he 
realizes  that  it  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  every  apple  producer  to 
have  a  dependable  market  at  fair 
prices.  After  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  all -  parts  of  a  horticultural 
society  program,  one  would  naturally 
think  that  the  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  would  be  equally 
interested  in  both  production  and 
marketing.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  usual  large 
attendance  at  the  production  sessions 
and  the  small  attendance  at  the  mar¬ 
keting  sessions.  This  fact  has  been 
of  much  concern  to  thoughtful  grow¬ 
ers,  but  apparently  no  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  an  effective  answer. 
Probably  it  is  the  result  of  ,the  farm¬ 
er’s  experience  over  the  centuries.  He 
has  always  been  a  producer.  Pie  has 
had  very  little  experience  as  a  mer¬ 
chant.'  H.  L.  Mantle 

Painesville,  Ohio 


The  commercial  apple  industry  of 
the  United  States  is  statistically  m 
the  soundest  economic  condition  of 
any  major  tree  fruit.  With  over  25 
years  of  experience  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  apples  lor  compari¬ 
son.  I  am  now  of  the  belief  that  the 
apple  grower  with  the  know-how  ana 
the  prime  orchards-of  first-class  vari¬ 
eties  is  about  to  enter  a  long  period 
of  comparative  prosperity. 

The  industry  is  about  through  a 
very  painful  but  necessary  period  of 
adjustment  largely  resulting  from 
lost  exports,  tough  competition  from 
other  fruits,  and  a  marked  shift  m 
consumer  preference  variety-  arid 
grade-wise.  Hundreds  of  growers  who 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  meet  these  problems  m 
time  are  now  either  out  of  the  apP-^ 
business  or  on  the  way  out. 

This  violent  industry-wide  shift 
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has  brought  the  total  number  of 
appl<?  trees  in  the  country  down  to 
its1' lowest  point  in  over  30  years  and, 
according  to  figures  and  charts  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  bottom  is  not  yet  in 
cjght  because  annual  tree  removals 
gtfn  exceed  new  plantings.  A  heavy 
shrinkage  in  bearing  surface  clearly 
spells  comparatively  light  national 
crops  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this 
fact  coupled  with  the  gradual  climb 
in  population  indicates  general  mar¬ 
ket  stability  at  profitable  levels. 

[n  addition  to  our  very  favorable 
tree  census  situation,  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  new  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  "will  help  us  regain  some  of 
our  lost  foreign  markets.  “The  po¬ 
tential  demand  in  Europe  for  Amer¬ 
ican  apples  Is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  it  was  before  World  War  II,”  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fred  Motz,  our 
agricultural  attache  to  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Paris.  We  believe  that  the 
fruit  industry  of  our  country  should 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  its  rightful 
place  in  the  world’s  markets,  free 
from,  arbitrary,  unfair  governmental 
restrictions.  This  problem  is  a  very 
proper  task  for  our  new  Department 
of  State. 

Henry  W.  Miller,  Jr. 

Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. 


Last  January  I  attended  the  98th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  'Mn  Rochester. 
As  I  walked  through  the  exhibit  hall 
and  viewed  the  array  of  tractors  and 
the  immense  spray  rigs,  I  recalled 
my  first  visit  to  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  45  years  ago.  This  meet¬ 
ing 'was  also  held  at  Rochester  in 
the  old  Convention  Hall.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit  of  this  show,  while 
devoted  to  fruit  growing,  was  unlike 
the  present-day  exhibit.  Tractors, 
which  now  make  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  show,  were  then  un¬ 
known.  However,  there  were  spray 
rigs,  some  of  them  operated  by  hand 
and  others  by  small  gas  engines.  I 
recalled  our  first  spray  rig,  which 
was  a  factory-made  machine  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  by  the  smaller  growers.  It 
had  a  hand  pump  with  a  long  handle. 
Two  men  worked  the  pump,  one  man 
did  the  spraying  with  a  long  bam¬ 
boo  fish  pole  on  the  end  of  which 
was  mounted  a  dinky  little  nozzle; 
the  fourth  man  drove  the  team  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  worked 
the  agitator.  If  the  men  on  the  pump 
hanefie  pumped  hard  and  fast  enough, 
they  could  get  100  pounds  pressure, 
at  least  until  their  breath  gave  out. 
Now  one  man  does  the  entire  job 
with  a  constant  pressure  of  600 
pounds.  San  Jose  scale  was  then  the 
major  pest  and  had  all  but  extermi¬ 
nated  some  of  the  orchards  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  Oils  and  sulfur  were 
being  used  in  a  tough  fight  to  combat 
the  pest.  Much  of  the  lime  and  sulfur 
was  home  cooked.  It  was  the  duty 
of  one  man  to  get  up  early  and  have 
a  batch  cooked  and  ready  for  the 
spray  rig  when  it  pulled  in  for  the 
first  load  at  seven  o’clock. 

In  *he  early  exhibit  there  were 
several  horse-drawn  tools  used  in 
orchard  cultivation.  It  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  proper  practice  to  plow 
the  orchards  as  soon  as  the  teams 
could  get  on  the  ground  in  the  Spring, 
and  then  to  work  the  soil  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  so  as  to  maintain  a 
dust  mulch  until  the  forepart  of  July. 

Ycu  will  note  that  more  men  were 
required  to  grow  a  crop  of  apples 
than  now.  Many  of  the  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices  now  in  common  use  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Although  fewer 
sprays  were  applied,  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  putting  on  these  sprays 
required  more  labor.  The  cultivation 
of  the  orchards  by  teams  was  a  long 
wearisome  job  and  called  for  many 
man  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  farm 
help  was  comparatively  plentiful  and 
men  were  willing  to  work  on  the 
farms  for  a  comparatively  small 
wage,  although  the  work  was  hard 
and  the  hours  long. 

Percy  R.  Morgan 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


My  two  major  crops  are  sour  cher¬ 
ries  and  apples.  Fifteen  or  so  years 
ago  the  average  annual  production 
of  red  sour  cherries  in  the  United 
States  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
mil] ion  pounds.  The  planting  of  new 
cherry  orchards  has  increased  pro¬ 
duction  since  that  time  to  the  extent 
that  in  both  1950  and  1951  the  annual 
Production  of  sour  cherries  in  the 
United  States  was  over  300  million 
Pounds.  It  is  probable  that  pro- 
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duction  will  increase  still  further. 
Tha  development  of  new  markets  to 
absorb  this  increasing  production  is 
a  major  problem  in  the  cherry  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  a  major  problem  for  grow¬ 
ers  because  the  grower  market  is 
dependent  on  the  development  of 
new  customers  who  want  those  cher¬ 
ries.  My  returns  as  a  grower,  in  fu¬ 
ture  years,  will  depend  on  how  well 
that  increasing  production  is  sold. 

The  situation  in  the  apple  business 
is  somewhat  different.  Apple  produc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  increasing,  but  per 
capita  consumption  of  apples  in  the 
United  States  has  been  decreasing. 
The  purchasing  power  of  apples  to¬ 
day  is  less  than  it  was  during  the  de¬ 
pression  years  15  years  ago.  To  illusr 
trate  that  point,  46  bushels  of  apples 
were  required  on  the  average  to  pay 
for  the  labor  to  produce  one  acre  of 
apples  in  the  two  years  of  1935  and 
1936,  and  14  more  bushels  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  the  spray  and  dust 
materials  in  those  two  years.  For  the 
years  1949  and  1950,  87 y2  bushels  of 
apples  were  required  on  the  average 
to  pay  the  labor  costs  on  an  acre  of 
apples,  and  28  bushels  to  pay  the 
spray  and  dust  material  costs.  In 
other  words,  the  purchasing  power 
of  apples  in  1949  and  1950  was  just 
about  one-half  as  great  in  terms  of 
those  two  major  costs  as  it  was  in 
the  depression  years  of  1935  and 
1936. 

That  is  the  situation  with  the  two 
fruits  that  make  up  a  major  part  oi 
my  production.  There  are  other  basic 
reasons  why  producers  must  become 
interested  in  the  marketing  end  of 
their  business.  Improved  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  freezing  and  processing 
techniques  make  it  possible  to  buy 
nearly  all  fruits  anyv/here  in  the 
United  States  the  year  around.  Other 
food  industries  are  using  aggressive  \ 
advertising,  promotion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  programs  to  urge  consumers 
to  buy  their  products.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  self-service  store  is 
putting  a  higher  and  'higher  premium 
on  such  pre-selling  of  customers  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  store,  and  on  ef¬ 
fective  merchandising  of  the  product. 

The  need  to  meet  this  situation 
has  been  recognized  by  cherry  and 
apple  growers  in  New  York  State  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Fruit  growers  are  not  large 
enough  individually,  in  most  cases, 
to  cope  with  the  situation  alone.  The 
answer  appears  to  lie  in  united  effort 
through  organization. 

The  New  Cherry  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  was  organized  in  the  early 
’30’s.  We  growers  realized  that  we 
must  have  more  information  about 
the  selling  end  of  our  business.  We 
pooled  our  efforts  to  collect  and  ex¬ 
change  marketing  information  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
buyers  of  our  fruit.  We  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  represent  our  interests 
with  government.  In  1946  the  red  tart 
cherry  growers  and  processors  of  the 
nation  together  organized  the  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cherry  Institute  to  pro-  ; 
mote  the  sale  of  cherries  and  develop 
new  markets.  Today  the  Institute  is  | 
rated  among  the  top  10  food  mer¬ 
chandising  trade  associations  of  the ! 
country.  The  success  of  these  indus¬ 
try  efforts  can  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  markets  have  been  developed  to 
absorb  the  rapid  increase  in  cherry , 
production. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1950,  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Apple  Growers  Assn, 
was  organized  to  furnish  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  accurate  and  timely  price  and  I 
market  information,  to  represent  the  j 
interests  of  apple  growers  with  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  promote  the  sale  and 
use  of  apples  and  apple  products. 
Through  the  National  Apple  Insti-  j 
tute  our  organization  works  on  mu¬ 
tual  problems  with  the  other  apple 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  job  to  be  done  in  the 
apple  industry  is  great,  but  in  the 
short  span  of  time  in  which  it  has  j 
been  organized  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Growers  Assn,  has  been  : 
able  to  realize  for  members  benefits  ' 
far  in  excess  of  the  cost  to  those : 
members. 

With  the  ever-increasing  competi-  j 
tion  from  other  fruits,  and  with  the  ' 
changes  that  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  growth  of  the  self-service 
..store,  the  grower  must,  to  assure 
himself  of  a  market,  convince  the 
housewives  of  America  that  they 
should  buy  more  apples  and  cherries. 
That  means  intelligent  promotion, 
advertising,  and  merchandising. 

H.  M.  Putnam 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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"SPRINGTIME  PASTURE" 

the  year-round 


n 
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ows  have  a  craving  for  green  forage.  Beef  cattle, 
sheep,  even  hogs  and  poultry,  also  need  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  green-chopped  silages  for  health  and  highest 
production. 


You  can  satisfy  that  need  the  year-round  if  your 
farm  is  equipped  with  its  own  Forage  Harvester. 

If  hay  is  leafless  it’s  lifeless.  You  can  preserve 
all  the  leaves  with  your  own  Allis-Chalmers  Forage 
Harvester,  rain  or  shine.  Field-cut  the  growing 
crop  —  time  it  perfectly  for  succulent  silage  if  the 
weather  is  too  damp  for  hay. 

You  can  clip  pasture  or  stubble  with  the  same 
sickle  attachment.  Add  an  inexpensive  windrow 
pickup  attachment  for  later  cuttings  of  sun-cured 
hay,  or  combined  straw.  With  the  row  crop  attach¬ 
ment,  you  can  chop  corn  silage,  sorghum,  or  stalks 
for  bedding. 

Soil  as  well  as  livestock  can  be  made  more  pro¬ 
ductive  with  the  Forage  Harvester.  Soilbuilding 
legumes  and  grasses  harvested  at  lower  cost  this 
new  weather-proof  way  can  add  new  life  to  your 
land,  and  new  profits  to  all  your  livestock  operations. 


THE  NEW  A-C  FORAGE  AND  GRAIN  BLOWER 

It  takes  a  big  capacity  blower  to  keep  ahead  of  the  A-Oj 
Forage  Harvester.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Blower  has  a  large 
9-inch  pipe,  and  cup  blade  fan  with  new  bio w-and- thro wi 
action  to  reach  highest  silos.  Unloader  attachment  is! 
available  for  power  wagons.  New  rubberized  belt  conveyo vj 
handles  both  forage  and  grain. 
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MV  Y0UNG  NEPHEW  AND  I,  HUNTING  IN 
UNFAMILIAR  COUNTRY  HAP  TAKEN  A  SHORT¬ 
CUT  ACROSS  A  SANDY  RIVER  BED.  SUDDENLY 
1  SANK  UP  TO  MY  KNEES »  FRANTICALLY  X 
THRASHED  LEGS  AND  ARMS/  ONLY  TO  SINK 
DEEPER  INTO  THE  CLUTCH  INS  SANDS. 


■JOHNNY  SCREAMED... 


X  REMEMBERED/  MEN  DIED  THIS  WAY' 
INSTINCT  SAID  TO  FIGHT,  FIGHT  FOR  MY  LI  FE  | 
BUT  JOHNNY'S  SCREAM  REMINDED  ME  MYONLY 
CHANCE  WAS  TO  SPREAD  MY  ARMS,  STOP 
STRUGGLING  AND  GET  HELP  FAST! 


IRUN  BACK  ANP  GET 
T"  HELP]  I'LL  KEEP  MY 
FLASHLIGHTONSOyoU 
AND  THE  MEN  CAN  FIND  ME.' 


THE  BATTERIES 
IN  BOTH  OUR  FLASH¬ 
LIGHTS  ARE  OLD. 
WILL  THEY  LAST?  * 


B/EREAW 


// 


7 
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W/fi/E  && 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


"Eveready”,  "Nine  Lives”  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  trade-marks 
of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


FOR  RADIOS 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  tasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision  flowcontrol.  Gives  exact  spread¬ 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


LIME  • 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Much  more  on  larger 
sizes).  Thereare  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers  Sows  ail  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables,  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 
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Junior  Farmers 


The  Harrison  Merry  Maids  4-H 
Club  of  Cumberland  County,  Maine, 
recently  held  is  fourth  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Sandra  Smith.  The  club 
leader,  Mrs.  Potter,  instructed  new 
members  in  making  white  sauce. 

Herbert  Allen  of  Bridgeton  spoke 
on  forestry  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Soil  4-H  Club,  when 
they  met  at  the  home  of  Gail  and 
Errol  Briggs,  Bolster’s  Mills. 

The  Mountain  View  Boys’  Club  of 
Kingfield,  Franklin  County,  recently 
met  at  the  High  School.  The  club  has 
sold  cookies  and  realized  a  profit  of 
$12.  It  was  voted  to  pay  for  film 
rental  and  to  order  a  flag  set  for  the 
club.  Earl  Wing  talked  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  selecting  good  stoqk,  and 
good  care.  He  said,  “You  have  to 
love  the  work  in  order  to  do  a  good 
job.”  A  sound  film,  “Lifeblood  of  the 


Members  of  4-H  Clubs  receive 
instruction  in  showmanship  and 
grooming  of  livestock,  as  well  as  the 
best  methods  for  their  feed,  care  and 
management.  As  a  result  of  hard, 
consistent  work  and  following  the 
advice  of  his  State  and  local  club 
leaders,  Warren  Clark,  Jr.,  (17), 
Goshen,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  won 
grand  championship  4-H  Club  hon¬ 
ors  and  junior  championship  in  the 
open  classes  with  this  outstanding 
junior  yearling  Guernsey  heifer  at 
the  1952  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Land,”  was  shown  by  Norman 
Knapp  and  John  Edgerly  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

The  Country  Lads  is  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  boys’  4-H  Club  in  East  New¬ 
port,  Penobscot  County.  Bruce  Whit¬ 
ney  is  the  leader,  and  the  following 
are  the  officers  for  1953:  Paul 
Whitney,  president;  Ronald  Hastings, 
vice-pres.;  Roger  Whitney,  secy.; 
John  Whitney,  treas;  Merle  Andrews, 
flag  bearer. 

The  East  Thorndike  Hustlers  4-H 


Club,  Waldo  County,  recently  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Roosevelt 
Schoolhouse,  under  the  leadership  0f 
Mrs.  Mary  Wren.  New  officers  elected 
for  the  coming  year  are:  William 
Wren,  president;  Richard  Peabody 
vice-pres.;  Sally  Wren,  secy.;  Patricia 
Hustus,  treas.;  Frederick  Peabody 
and  William  Wren,  color  bearers' 
Sally  and  Barbara  Wren,  cheer  lead- 
eds  and  Rosemary  Bragdon,  club  re¬ 
porter. 

The  Pleasant  Hill  4-H  Club  of 
Hollis,  York  County,  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  its  newly  ac¬ 
quired  club  room.  The  room  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity 
of  the  leader,  Mrs.  John  Rossborough. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossborough  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  new  home,  and 
there  was  an  unused  room  in  the 
basement  which  was  donated  to  the 
4-H  Club. 


The  Nassau  (N.  Y.)  Suburban  4-H 
Club  program  was  recently  presented 
by  the  Cheerful  4-H  Boys  and  the 
Green  Clover  Girls  of  Valley  Stream 
when  they  appeared  on  the  Merry 
Mailman’s  television  program.  The 
following  participated:  Robert  Ep¬ 
stein,  Eric  Beck,  Peter  Guise,  Larry 
Rutstein,  Allen  Strell,  Steven  Wald- 
man,  Gail  Buxbaum,  Roslyn  Leonard, 
Sara  Charleston,  Phyllis  Frachtman 
and  Barbara  Rosenzweig.  Mrs. 
Lillian  Epstein,  leader  of  the  Cheer¬ 
ful  4-H  Boys  of  Valley  Stream,  was 
in  charge  of  the  program. 

Professor  H.  A.  Willman  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
100  4-H  Club  dairy  members  will 
be  speakers  at  a  series  of  district 
dairy  demonstration  meetings  which 
will  begin  on  March  31.  They  will 
discuss  and  show  others  various 
skills  and  practices  which  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  care,  feeding  and 
management  of  cattle  and  in  the 
operation  of  dairy  farms.  Everyone 
is  invited  to  attend.  The  date  sched¬ 
ule  of  these  district  meetings  is  as 
follows  (the  places  where  the  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  may  be  obtained 
from  any  county  4-H  Club  office). 
District  1,  March  31:  Allegany, 
Cattaragus,  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Orleans,  Wyoming.  District  2, 
April  1:  Genesee,  Livingston,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Ontario,  Seneca,  S  t  e  u  b  e  n, 
Wayne,  Yates.  District  3,  April  2: 
Broome,  Cayuga,  Chemung,  Chenan¬ 
go,  Cortland,  Madison,  Onondaga, 
Tioga,  Tompkins,  Schuyler.  District 
4,  April  14:  Columbia,  Delaware, 
Dutchess,  Greene,  Nassau,  Orange, 
Otsego,  Rockland,  Suffolk,  Sullivan, 
Ulster.  District  5,  April  15:  Albany, 
Clinton,  Essex,  Fulton,  Montgomery, 
Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Schenectady, 
Schoharie,  Washington,  Warren. 

Prior  to  the  district  meetings, 
county  elimination  contests  will  be 
held  at  which  time  members  will  be 
selected  to  represent  their  counties 
in  district  competition.  d. 


Damage  From  Spraying  or 
j  Dusting  Crops  by  Airplane 

One  engaged  in  spraying  or  dust- 
|  ing  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  crops  by 
airplane  may  be  negligently  spread¬ 
ing  a  liquid  or  powder  known  to 
contain  a  dangerous  proportion  of 
arsenic  or  other  poison  in  such 
manner  as  to  damage  or  injure  crops 
of  another  person  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  If  negligence  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  shown,  he  is  liable  for 
the  damage  caused. 

But  farmers  and  orchardists  have 
a  legal  right  to  use»,the  many  bene¬ 
ficial  new  dusts  and  sprays  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  crops  from  the  ever- 
increasing  invasion  of  insects  and 
worms,  etc.  This  is  their  absolute 
right,  provided  they  exercise  due 
care  in  doing  the  work,  in  view  of 
weather  and  wind  conditions,  near¬ 
ness  of  crops  of  others  that  might 
be  injured  by  the  particular  chemi¬ 
cal  used.  In  other  words,  one  whcf 
is  spraying  or  dusting  is  liable  to 
a  neighbor  only  for  negligence  under 
the  particular  conditions  that  exist 
when  the  spraying  is  to  be  done. 

In  one  court  case,  B  caused  his 
rice  crop  to  be  sprayed  by  airplane 
with  a  chemical  dust  that  is  harm¬ 


less  to  narrow-leaf  plants,  but  dead¬ 
ly  to  those  having  broad  leaves.  The 
spray  drifted  a  mile  in  the  wind  to 
V’s  cotton'  crop  and  damaged  it.  In 
a  suit  by  V  for  his  loss,  the  court 
ruled  that  B  was  negligent  in  spray¬ 
ing  his  rice  under  the  windy  con¬ 
ditions  that  existed  and  assessed 
damages  against  him  for  V’s  loss. 

Trees  along  a  road  by  a  dairy  farm 
were  sprayed  with  an  arsenate  of 
lead  while,  a  wind  was  blowing  to¬ 
ward  the  farm.  The  spray  drifted 
over  the  dairy  pasture  and  some  of 
it  settled  on  the  grass.  A  cow  died 
from  lead  poisoning.  The  company 
that  did  the  spraying  was  held  lia¬ 
ble  for  the^cow’s  value. 

R.  D.  Bowers 
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/ low  A  Small  Town  Got  A  Doctor 


Huddleston  is  a  Blue  Ridge  moun¬ 
tain  town  in  Bedford  County,  Va. 
Its  population  of  about  250  is  hard¬ 
ly"  enough  to  cause  a  doctor  to  give 
it  consideration  as  a  place  to  prac¬ 
tice  But  the  people  of  Huddleston 
were  of  the  opinion  that  they  needed 
a  doctor,  and  they  were  determined 
to  get  one.  Six  months  ago,  they  did 
Now  they  point  with  pride  to  a 
clinic  which  they  helped  erect  and 
where  a  young  doctor  serves  from 
250  to  300  patients  a  week.  These 
patients  come  from  a  widespread 

cir69.. 

How  Huddleston  did  it  was  told 
by  Earl  J.  Shiflet,  Richmond,  Va., 
state  deputy  of  the  Virginia  State 
Grange,  at  the  recent  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Medical 
Association’s  Council  on  Rural 
Health. 

In  the  Spring  of  1951,  the  Otter 
Grange  was  organized  in  Bedford 
County.  The  Virginia  State  Grange 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  community  program,  which  in¬ 
cluded  obtaining  a  doctor.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medical 
Care  was  asked  to  assist.  A  request 
was  made  of  the  Bedford  County 
Medical  Society  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  need  for  a  doctor  in 
Huddleston.  Within  10  days,  the 
society  reported  there  was  a  need 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
doctor  could  develop  a  good  practice. 

The  Virginia  Council  on  Health 
and  Medical  Care  gave  the  com¬ 
munity  a  list  of  doctors  seeking  a 
place  to  practice,  and  Huddleston 
was  placed  on  the  council’s  list  as 
desiring  a  physician.  Among  those 
contacted  was  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Tucker 
Jr.,  then  29  years  old.  Dr.  Tucker,  a 
1951  graduate  of  Virginia  Medical 
College,  who  interned  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  General  Hospital,  was  seeking 
his  first  location. 

The  Otter  Grange,  in  its  planning, 
was  joined  by  the  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  and  by  other  groups  in 
the  community.  Dr.  Tucker  visited 
Huddleston  and  showed  an  interest. 
The  community  offered  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  start  his  practice 


without  too  great  a  financial  burden 
upon  himself. 

A  civic  group  was  formed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  community  in  an  agreement 
with  Dr.  Tucker.  It  was  decided  that 
the  physician  should  have  a  clinic 
in  which  to  practice  and  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  dotcor 
was  consulted  on  the  type  of  clinic, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  build  a  cinder 
block  building  consisting  of  a  recep¬ 
tion  room,  an  x-ray  room,  doctor’s 
office,  examining  room  and  a  labora¬ 
tory.  It  was  to  be  rent-free  the  first 
year,  after  which  $500  a  year  was  to 
be  paid.  The  physician  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  first  option  on  the  purchase 
of  the  clinic  within  10  years.  An  old, 
used  school  building  near  the  clinic 
was  converted  into  a  comfortable 
and  attractive  residence  for  the 
doctor  and  his  family  at  a  $70 
monthly  rental. 

“When  the  doctor  and  his  family 
arrived  in  the  community,  they 
were  received  with  cordiality  and 
friendliness,”  Mr.  Shiflet  said.  “A 
reception  was  given  for  them  and  a 
great  deal  of  food  and  staples  were 
showered  upon  them.  This  was  an 
important  step  in  welding  a  good  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  doctor,  his 
family  and  the  community.  The 
citizens  of  the  community  recognized 
a  very  important  factor.  The  doctor’s 
wife  must  be  made  to  feel  content 
and  allowed  to  become  a  part  of  the 
community  from  the  beginning.” 

Mr.  Shiflet  paid  tribute  to  the 
doctor,  saying:  “This  was  his  first 
practice.  He  was  setting  up  practice 
in  a  strange  community.  He  was 
strictly  on  his  own  in  a  new  kind 
of  medical  experience,  with  no  one 
to  fall  back  upon  for  advice.  He  had 
a  family  to  provide  for.  First,  and 
most  important,  he  started  off  by 
giving  good  medical  service  to  his 
patients.  Residents  of  the  community 
will  testify  to  this.  He  has  followed  a 
strenuous  schedule,  sparing  nothing 
to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  his 
people.  He  has  purchased  good 
equipment  to  insure  good  medical 
attention.  He  has  endeavored  to 
make  the  clinic  comfortable  and  at¬ 
tractive.” 


^ewEns^ndNotes ; 


Northern  New  England  farm  folks 
are  going  to  be  busy  during  the  week 
which  ends  March  and  opens  the 
month  of  April.  That  is  the  time  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  events  at  the 
State  universities  in  Maine,  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  Excellent  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  topnotch  speakers 
have  been  arranged  'for  all  farmers, 
homemakers  and  others  interested. 

As  of  late  February,  16  counties 
in  New  England  were  under  quaran¬ 
tine  for  vesicular  exanthema,  the 
rapidly  spreading  hog  disease.  Latest 
counties  to  be  added  to  the  list  are 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.;  Andros¬ 
coggin  County,  Me.;  and  Plymouth 
and  Worcester  Counties  in  Mass.  Al¬ 
ready  under  quarantine  were  Hart¬ 
ford  and  New  Haven  Counties  in 
Conn.;  Cumberland,  York  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  Counties  in  Maine;  Brisjtol,  Essex, 
Hampden,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk 
Counties  in  Mass.;  and  Bristol  and 
Providence  Counties  in  Rhode  Island. 
This  disease  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  hog  industry;  but  it  does  not 
affect  humans. 


world.  For  example,  Massachusetts 
poultry  went  to  30  different  countries 
in  1952,  as  well  as  to  nearly  every 
State  in  this  nation.  Sales  included 
baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  mature 
breeding  birds,  and  a  few  turkeys. 


Entries  in  the  New  England  Green 
Pastures  Essay  Contest  close  April  1. 
Richard  Howe,  Tunbridge,  Orange 
County,  Vt.,  won  the  1952  contest. 
Large  cash  or  scholarship  prizes  and 
a  plaque  and  a  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  await  the  winners. 
Details  of  the  contest,  which  is  for 
high  school  age  young  people,  may 
be  obtained  from  each  state  univer¬ 
sity  in  New  England  by  addressing 
the  Extension  Service  director. 


Laying  hens  and  turkeys  are  now 
taking  some  of  the  spotlight  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine’s  famed 
potato  empire.  Frank  Reed,  Exten¬ 
sion  poultry  specialist,  says  that 
either  hens  or  turkeys  are  an  ideal 
supplementary  farm  enterprise  for 
fhe  potato  grower.  Details  are  found 
in  Maine  Extension  Pamphlet  No.  11, 
‘Aroostook  Looks  at  Chickens  and 
Turkeys.” 

A  new  circular  is  available  with¬ 
out  cost  to  Maine  farmers  —  Exten¬ 
sion  Circular  274,  “Maine  Farm  Out¬ 
look  for  1953,”  by  Clifford  R.  Eck- 
strom,  Extension  economist  in  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
bounty  agents  and  the  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  office  at  Orono  have 
copies  to  distribufe. 


March  25  will  be  the  starting  date 
for  the  1953  Massachusetts  Chick¬ 
en  of  Tomorrow  Contest.  Chicks  can¬ 
not  be  hatched  more  than  24  hours 
prior  to  midnight  March  24  and  they 
may  not  be  hatched  later  than  March 
25.  Entry  blanks  and  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  may  be  obtained  from  Gay  T. 
Klein,  Extension  poultryman,  -Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Molasses  continues  to  be  the  best 
feed  buy  for  Massachusetts  dairy¬ 
men.  Mixed  with  water  and  sprink¬ 
led  on  poor  roughage,  it  increases 
palatability  and  also  adds  feed  value. 
Not  more  than  four  or  five  pounds  of 
molasses  should  be  fed  daily.  Other 
good  feed  buys  now,  in  order,  are 
Canadian  hay,  local  mixed  hay  and 
hominy  feed. 


New  England  poultry  breeding 
stock  reaches  the  far  corners  of  the 

March  21,  1953 


Roland  Roberts,  17,  Middletown, 
Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  awarded  $100  by  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn.  He  raised  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes  with  a  profit  of 
$750.  The  State  award  of  $10  went  to 
Salvatore  Saturno,  19,  East  Haven, 
New  Haven  County. 

John  W.  Manchester 
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QUALITY  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


tut  t6e  JOHN  DEERE  Sfrutdand 


The  time  to  replace  your  old, 
worn-out  potato  equipment  is 
NOW.  Whether  it’s  a  new  planter, 
digger,  plow,  or  cultivator  you 
need — take  a  tip  from  leading 
growers  and  standardize  on  John 
Deere  quality-built  equipment. 

Remember  this  truth — an  effi¬ 
cient  planter  and  a  dependable. 


clean-working  digger  can  mean 
the  difference  between  failure 
and  success  in  your  season’s  ef¬ 
forts. 

See  the  really  modern  line  of 
tractors  and  tools  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s.  You  profit  when 
you  insist  on  the  John  Deere 
Standard  of  Quality. 


DIGGERS 

...  1-  and  2-row  Level-Bed 
types.  Hydraulic  control  avail¬ 
able. 


PLANTERS 

...  1-,  2-,  and  4-row.  Hy¬ 
draulic  control  available  for  the 
1-  and  2-row. 


JOHN  DEERE  «.  Moline,  Illinois 


Quality  Potato  Tools  For  More  Than  60  Years 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

7  i  q  I  $^R7  I  Write  ,or  samples 

8  l  12  1  (L64  I  and  stotk  slze$ 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


LEADING 
VARIETIES 

STATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY-FIFTH  YEAR.  Send 
for  FREE  CATALOG  telling  how  to  grow  them. 
GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOyER.  MASS. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAIRS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO..  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 

KONEY  increases  roadside  market  profits.  Finest  clover 
in  I -lb.  colorful  plastic-top  servers,  12  in  case,  $4.95 
f.o.b  Syracuse.  Send  for  complete  list,  all  sizes. 
A.  I.  Root  Co.*of  Syracuse,  E.Erie  Blvd., Syracuse  3.N.Y. 


Papec  Forage  Harvesters  do  a  top  notch  job  of  harvesting 'all  types  of  forage  crops. 
They  handle  down  and  tangled  material  as  easily  as  they  do  clean,  straight-standing 
crops.  Your  Papec  Harvester  can  be  furnished  with  either  engine  or  power  take-off  as¬ 
sembly.  Hay  pick-up,  row-crop,  and  cutter-bar  attachments  are  available  for  all  models. 

Papec  features  include:  Power  Reverse  . . .  Extra  Heavy  Cutting  Wheel . ..  Patented 
Silage  Shelf ...  Adjustable  Hay  Pick-up  Fingers ...  Axles  Adjustable  Forward,  Back¬ 
ward,  Up  and  Down  for  row  ridge  clearance  and  better  balance ...  Patented  Finger 
Feed  Roll ...  Longer  Lasting  Knives  ...  Special  Super-rigid  Main  Frame ...  Bigger 
Wheels  for  Easier  Traction. 

PAPEC  Model  45  CROP  BLOWER.  Has  capacity  to  keep  ahead  of  any  forage  harvester 
. . .  Full  10  ft.  long  TILTING  Hopper...  Adjustable  Throat  Opening... Control  lever  on 
each  side  of  blower  drum...  Easily  Removable  Wheels  and  Axles... Power  Unloading 
Attachment  Available.  See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE 
Harvester  booklet. 

Papec  Machine  Company,  103  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  • 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 


CROP  BLOWERS 
•  FEED  MIXERS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  uie  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  losa 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
•esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Livestock  Health  Situation 

CCORDING  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  were 
three  serious  diseases  that  threatened  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  during  1952.  First  was  the 
dread  foot-and-mouth  disease,  considered  for 
centuries  to  be  among  the  most  serious  of 
livestock  plagues.  It  was  brought  closer  to  the 
herds  of  this  country  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  23  years  when  it  appeared  last  year  in 
Canada,  only  50  miles  from  the  U.  S.  -  Canada 
border.  The  other  two  threats  were  from 
air  sac  infection  of  poultry  and  vesicular 
exanthema  of  hogs.  Both  diseases  appeared  in- 
scattered  areas  of  a  number  of  States  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Canada  made  necessary  stringent  protective 
measures  to  prevent  its  spread  into  the  United 
States.  Enforcement  of  border  inspection  and 
quarantine  measures  was  strengthened,  and 
all  animals  that  had  crossed  the  border  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  appeared  but  before  it  wa's  officially 
diagnosed,  had  to  be  traced  and  examined. 
More  than  5,500  cattle  and  250  swine  and 
sheep  were  located  in  138  counties  in  35 
States  and  held  under  observation  until  they 
were  found  to  be  free  of  the  disease.  The  in¬ 
fection  was  eradicated  in  Canada  by  measures 
that  have  proved  effective  in  past  outbreaks 
in  the  United  States:  quarantine,  slaughter 
and  burial  of  infected  and  exposed  animals, 
inspection  of  susceptible  animals  surrounding 
spots  of  infection,  and  disinfection  of  con¬ 
taminated  premises. 

Air  sac  infection,  known  also  as  chronic 
respiratory  disease  of  poultry,  caused  losses 
amounting  to  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  the 
birds  in  some  flocks;  and  this  disease  is  still 
prevalent  in  many  areas.  To  cope  with  the 
problem,  poultry  pathologists  from  seven 
Eastern  and  New  England  States  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  to  outline  plans 
for  and  conducting  research  aimed  at  finding 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  how  it  is  spread,  and 
how  it  can  be  controlled  or  eradicated.  This 
work  is  still  in  progress,  but  as  yet-  no  specific 
answers  have  been  found. 

Although  vesicular  exanthema  of  swine  had 
been  present  in  California  for  20  years  or 
more,  it  became  a  national  problem  for  the 
first  time  in  1952.  As  the  disease  does  not 
affect  humans,  \  it  is  not  therefore  a*  public 
health  problem.  It  appeared  in  June  in  a  herd 
of  garbage-fed  hogs  in  two  midwestern 
States,  and  later  at  several  transportation  and 
marketing  centers,  and  at  some  farms  where 
uncooked  garbage  was  being  fed.  An  active 
eradication  program  was  promptly  started 
and  is  still  in  progress.  Federal  quarantines 
were  imposed  in  areas  of  16  States  and  a 
declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  making  funds 
available  for  indemnity  payments.  Many 
States  matched  the  Federal  funds  and  by  late 
Summer  •  the  work  was  beginning  to  bring 


results,  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  disease  is  eradicated. 

The  necessity  for  vigilance  against  various 
diseases  already  present  was  demonstrated  by 
outbreaks  of  anthrax  in  four  States  early  in 
1952.  Most  of  the  animals  affected  were  swine, 
and  the  disease  was  traced  in  feome  instances 
to  imported  raw  bone  meal.  As  a  result,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  amended  its  regulations  regarding 
the  importation  of  raw  bone  meal  for  use  as 
fertilizer  or  animal  feeds,  although  steamed 
bone  meal  may  still  be  imported. 

It  is  only  with  the  exercise  of  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  by  properly  constituted  veterinary 
agencies  that  our  farm  herds  and  flocks  are 
kept  relatively  free  from  these  and  other 
serious  infectious  diseases  and  parasites. 


Cattlemen  Favor  a  Free  Economy 

HE  overall  meat  output  for  1953  will  differ 
little  from  that  of  last  year  despite  an  ex¬ 
pected  12  to  15  per  cent  decline  in  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  reporting  a  present  record 
.  cattle  population’  of  93,700,000  head,  cattle 
slaughter  will  be  considerably  greater  in  1953 
than  last  year.  During  1952  the  nation’s  cattle 
increased  in  numbers  over  the  previous  year 
by  about  six  million  head,  or  seven  per  cent, 
to  reach  the  present  all-time  peak.  Because  of 
the  mounting  beef  supplies  with  consequent 
price  declines,  many  cattle  feeders  lost  confi¬ 
dence  and  have  recently  shipped  considerable 
numbers  of  partly  finished  cattle  to  market. 
But,  as  stores  have  offered  cheaper  beef,  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  eating  more  —  as  much  as 
a  third  more  than  two  months  ago. 

Illustrative  of  the  drastic  declines  in 
slaughter  cattle  prices  is  the  fact  that  good 
grade  beef  steers  at  Chicago  fell  from  an 
average  of  about  $34  a  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight  during  1952  to  around  $23  for  the  past 
few  weeks.  While  this,  of  course,  has  meant 
heavy  losses  for  many  farmers  and  cattlemen, 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  always  main¬ 
tained,  and  continue  to  assure  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  that  they  want 
neither  price  controls  nor  price  supports,  but 
that  they  do  want  free  markets.  Typical  of  this 
attitude  is  a  telegram  recently  sent  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  by  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers’  Association,  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  cattle  organizations,  which 
read:  “During  the  last  few  days  newspapers 
have  carried  stories  about  the  suggestions  that 
are  being  made  by  some  people  who  propose 
a  price  support  program  for  cattle.  It  has 
always  been  the  position  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  that 
we  oppose,  any  price  support  or  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  for  cattle.  We  have  always  believed 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  free  economy.” 

Because  of  America’s  steadily  increasing 
population  at  the  rate  of  some  seven  thousand 
people  a  day,  meat  production  will  have  to  be 
expanded  to  about  25  billion  pounds  by  1960 
from  its  present  22  billion  pound  figure  if  meat 
consumption  is  to  be  maintained  at  its  present 
per  capita  level  of  about  145  pounds.  In  order 
to  reach  the  consumption  goal  of  175  pounds 
per  person,  as  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  production  would 
have  to  equal  or  exceed  30  billion  pounds  by 
1960.  This  means  that  the  basic  future  market 
for  meat  is  economically  sound.  Unless  cattle 
are  already  well  finished,  it  would  be  best  to 
hold  them  on  pasture  this  Summer  and  then 
finish  them  either  on  late  fall  pasture  or  in 
dry  lot  during  the  early  part  of  next  Winter, 
taking  care  that  they  do  not  lose  weight  on 
pasture.  By  that  time  the  glut  of  fat  and  part¬ 
ly  finished  steers  will  have  been  mostly  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  comparative  prices  for  fat  cattle 
should  therefore  be  improved. 

The  past  fiasco- in  government  support  of 
potatoes,  and  the  present  problem  of  how  to 
dispose  of  butter  purchased  under  price  sup¬ 
ports,  well  illustrate  the  unsoundness  of  such 
programs.  In  the  end  subsidies  always  cost 
both  producers  and  consumers  more  than  any 
payments  received.  As  the  cattlemen  have 
wisely  stated,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  free 
economy,  operating  under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 


Marketing  Vegetables  in  1953 

REDUCED  prices  are  in  prospect  for  many 
farm  products  during  this  year.  The 
usual  reaction  to  falling  prices  is  to  increase 
production  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  income.  This  is  what  aggravated  the 
situation  in  1921  and  1932.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion  usually  means  still  lower  prices. 

The  best  way  to  meet  falling  prices  is  to 
reduce  costs.  This  is  difficult  to  do  where  one 
is  already  following  the  best  practices  and 
taking  advantage  of  all  available  information. 
However,  in  good  times  we  do  not  always  take 
advantage  of  all  the  improved  methods,  better 
fertilizers,  pesticides  and  weed  killers.  New 
and  better  varieties  are  also  being  produced 
that  we  may  not  have  tried;  some  of  these 
may  give  increased  yields  Or  a  more  market¬ 
able  product. 

Vegetable  growers  in  the  Northeast  have 
always  been  large  users  of  fertilizers.  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  tend  to  accumulate  in  the 
soil.  Formulas  and  grades  that  have  given 
good  results  in  the  past  may  not  now  be  the 
most  economical.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  soil 
test  to  show  what  is  needed  and  how  much. 
Recent  tests  have  shown  that  much  man  be 
saved  by  applying  fertilizers  properly.  In 
general,  one  third  of  the  amount  applied 
should  he  put  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  plow 
furrow;  one  third  broadcast  and  worked  into 
the  top  layers  by  discing  and  harrowing;  and 
the  remaining  one  third  placed  in  bands  close 
to  and  at  the  same  level  as  the  seeds  or  plants. 
With  this  placement,  which  can  be  done  with 
the  proper  machinery  and  with  no  extra  labor, 
the  total  amount  of  fertilizer  can  be  reduced 
substantially.  In  many  places  organic  sources 
of  plant  nutrients  will  do~  a  better  -  job- than 
the  mineral  fertilizers.  Poultry  manure  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  if  properly  supplemented 
and  is  often  available  at  a  favorable  price. 

One  of  the  heavy  labor  costs  in  vegetable 
production  is  hand  weeding.  With  many  crops 
this  weeding  can  be  done  safely  and  effective¬ 
ly  with  chemicals.  There  are  many  new  ones, 
each  designed  to  do  a  special  job  with  par¬ 
ticular  crops.  They  must  be  put  on  in  the  right 
amounts  and  at  the  right  time  with  the 
correct  type  of  applicator. 

Another  high  labor  cost  in  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction  is  picking.  Many  crops  like  peas, 
beans,  limas  and  strawberries  are  no  longer 
grown  as  cash  crops  on  account  of  harvest¬ 
ing  difficulties.  One  solution  for  this  is  to  let 
the  consumer  do  his  own  picking.  High  quality 
varieties  suitable  for  canning  and  freezing 
should  be  grown.  Sometimes  one  or  two  pick¬ 
ings  at  the  height  of  the  production  season 
are  made  before  the  patch  is  opened  to  con¬ 
sumer  picking.  Growers  who  have  tried  this 
have  reported  good  results  in  many  cases. 
Crops  can  be  grown  that  are  usually  not  in 
overproduction. 

While  we  are  growing  vegetables  for  others 
to  eat,  do  not  forget  the  home  supply.  One 
source  of  income  that  we  do  not  have  to  share 
with  the. tax  gatherer  is  the  produce  we  con¬ 
sume  ourselves.  A  freezer  storage  saves  time 
and  labor  and  gives  a  better  product. 


Brevities 

“Give  ear,  O  my  people,  to  my  law:  incline  your 
ears  to  the  words  of  my  mouth.” —  Psa.  78:1. 

The  42nd  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  23-27, 
inclusive.  Meetings  and  discussions  covering 
every  phase  of  farming  will  be  presented. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  68  pounds  of  beef 
per  capita  will  be  available  for  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  1953  in  the  United  States  —  the  first  year 
since  1936  that  people  will  be  eating  more  beef 
than  pork. 

Two  or  more  pigs  in  the  fattening  pen  will  put 
on  more  weight  quickly  than  just  one  alone. 
Competition  at  the  feed  trough  makes  both  of 
them  eat  more  and  this  results  in  greater  and 
more  economical  gains. 

There  is  never  a  good  time  to  get  sick.  In  spite 
of  all  the  miracle  drugs  now  available,  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  sickness.  A  high  natural  resistance  is 
the  most  sure  health  safeguard,  and  plenty  of 
good  food  is  the  best  way  to  attain  this  desired 
condition. 
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16  models 
in  three  great 
new  series 


THE  BEL  AIR  SERIES 


A  new  kind  of  Chevrolet  * 


Four  luxurious  new  models 


step  out  above  and  beyond 


the  low-price  field  in  every 


thing  but  price  itself. 


Entirely  NEW  through  and  through! 

New  Fashion-First  Bodies  by  Fisher  .  .  .  new,  richer  and 
roomier  interiors  .  .  .  widest  choice  of  body-types  and  color 
harmonies  .  .  .  new  115-h.p.  "Blue-Flame”  high-compres¬ 
sion  engine  in  Powerglide'  models  .  .  .  highly  improved 
108-h.p.  "Thrift-King”  high-compression  engine  in  gear¬ 
shift  models  .  .  .  entirely  new  economy  with  important 
savings  in  gasoline  and  upkeep  .  .  .  entirely  new  Power- 
glide*  with  faster  getaway,  more  miles  per  gallon  .  .  . 
entirely  new  Power  Steering'*  •  .  .  softer,  smoother  Knee- 
Action  Ride  .  .  .  more  weight  —  more  stability  —  more 
road-steadiness  .  .  .  largest  brakes  in  the  low-price  field. 

*Optiotial  at  extra  cost.  Combination  of  Powerglide  and  “Blue-Flame”  engine 
available  at  extra  cost  on  Bel  Air  and  “Two-Ten”  models.  Power  Steering  available 
on  all  models.  (  Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent 
on  availability  of  material.) 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR 


You  may  find  it  hard  to  choose  your  favorite  among  these 
beautiful  new  Chevrolets.  Lots  of  people  do. 

But,  this  you  can  be  sure  of:  Among  Chevrolet’s  sixteen 
new  models,  you  will  find  a  car  to  strike  your  fancy  and  suit 
your  need. 

And  every  one  has  the  new  low,  flowing  lines — the  extra 
stamina  and  safety — of  Chevrolet’s  new  Body  by  lusher. 
Every  one  brings  you  new  high-compression  power.  Every 
one  brings  you  even  greater  economy  of  operation  and  upkeep 
than  you  have  enjoyed  with  Chevrolet  in  the  past. 

New  and  improved  Powerglide  automatic  transmission*, 
new  Power  Steering* — either  or  both  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Stop  in  and  make  your  choice.  Why  not  make  it  soon? 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  "TWO-TEN”  SERIES 


Seven  new  models  that  give 
new  meaning  to  the  word 
de  luxe.  Superb  quality  and 
careful  attention  to  every  de¬ 
tail  inside  and  out. 


THE  "ONE-FIFTY”  SERIES 


The  thrifty  "One-Fifty"  series 
with  five  beautiful  new  models 
combines  smart  new  Chevrolet 
style  with  new  and  even 
greater  economy. 
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TROUBLE  FREE! 


"IT’S  SO 
EASY  TO 
OPEN  AND 
CLOSE  BIG 
DOORS!" 


SELF-CLEANING  TRACK! 


Easy  to  Install! 


V  Heavy  doors  always  run  light  .  .  . 
I  always  run  smoothly  because  they 
|  operate  in  a  round,  self-cleaning  track. 
|  No  flat  surface,  groove  or  gutter  where 
dust  and  scales  can  accumulate.  Long 
roller  bearings  always  lie  straight  — 
can't  twist  or  pile.  Felt  oil  wick  in 
every  roller  keeps  wheels  lubricated, 
insures  fingertip  operation. 


CANNON  BALL  Door  Hangers  are 
proved  on  thousands  of  barns  through¬ 
out'  the  country.  Write 
today  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  prices. 


Write  Dept.  768 


FOR  BETTER 


FEED  CONVERSION 


Feed  Morton's  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt 


To  make  your  livestock  thriftier  so  that  they  gain 
more  on  less  feed,  keep  Morton’s  Trace  Mineral¬ 
ized  Salt  before  them  all  the  time. 

Morton’s  T.M.  Salt  supplies  not  only  the  sodi¬ 
um  and  chlorine  of  salt  so  necessary  to  digestion 
and  assimilation,  but  also  the  trace  minerals  that 
activate  the  enzyme,  vitamin  and  hormone  func¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  basic  activities  of  life  that 
turn  feed  into  nutrients  and  build  nutrients  into 
meat,  milk  and  wool. 

That’s  why  Morton’s  T.M.  Salt  means  better 
feed  conversion,  faster  gains,  better  health,  lower 
feeding  costs.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton’s  Salt 
fey  name  .  .  .  feea  it  free  choice.  Write  today 
for  free  salt  feeding  booklet.  The  Morton  Salt 
Company,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


MORTON 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


CALF  SCOURS 


spreads  a  soothing,  protec-: 
live  coating  on  xrrxtat^etl 
stonaaEh,  and  in^stinal'walls 
to  i^^dTennaitatioh  ,  . 
t.imple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1100  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morns  6„  N.Y. 


RAT  and  MICE  MEAL  —  Contains  WARFARIN  — 
5  lbs.  $5.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
ABBOT  PEST  CONTROL  COMPANY 
EST.  1934,  BOX  4,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


My  Steers  Are  Prime 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


T  is  natural  that  pride  of 
possession  and  of  personal 
accomplishment  sometimes 
causes  us  to  grade  our  fat 
steers  in  higher  brackets 
than  they  may  actually  at¬ 
tain  at  the  markets.  For 
fattened  steers  this  high  home  ap¬ 
praisal  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  a  choice  to  fancy  grade  of 
feeder  steers  was  purchased,  and  the 
inexperienced  steer  may  assume  that 
the  animals  will  finish  with  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  high  grade  when  sold  as 
fat  cattle.  If  the  steers  were  properly 
fed,  carefully  handled  as  they  should 
have  been  throughout  their  fattening 
period,  then  such  a  supposition  is 
usually  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  steers  were  not  correctly 
brought  along,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  fall  into  a  lower  classifi¬ 
cation  when  they  are  sold  on  the 
slaughter  market. 

Feeder  Cattle  Grades 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  basic 
considerations  for  a  market  classifi¬ 
cation  of  feeder  cattle  are  confor¬ 
mation,  quality  and  type.  True,  flesh- 


Members  of  4 -H  Clubs  for  the  past 
several  years  have  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  fitting  and  showing  steers 
in  both  the  4 -H  and  open  classes  at 
our  leading  fairs.  This  850-pound 
Angus  steer,  carrying  a  good  to  me¬ 
dium  degree  of  fleshing ,  would  dress 
out  a  nice  carcass  of  beef,  but  lacked 
sufficient  finish  to  place  among  the 
tops  in  the  show  ring  at  the  1952 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  The  steer  is  held  by  his 
owner  Fred  Dorrer,  a  .14 -year  old 
4l-H  Club  member  of-  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

ing  condition  has  some  influence,  but 
it  is  secondary  in  importance  for  the 
buyer.  Consequently,  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  skillful  cattle  feeder,  one 
with  an  eye  for  good  doing  cattle, 
may  sometimes  make  an  especially 
advantageous  purchase  of  feeder 
steers.  These  animals  may  be  thin 
but  of  'desirable  conformation  — 
broad  and  deep  in  the  middle;  conse¬ 
quently  their  thin  fleshing  condition 
could  cause  them  to  be  classified  a 
grade  or  two  lower  than  their  actual 
feeding  potential.  Such  feeder  steers 
might  grade  as  only  medium  to  good, 
yet  respond  so  favorably  to  proper 
feeding  that  they  would  finish  as 
choice  to  prime  fat  cattle. 

This  situation  is  especially  appli¬ 
cable  to  conditions  as  they  prevailed 
during  the  past  grazing  season,  when 
a  severe  drought  extended  over  most 
of  the  Southwest.  As  a  rqsult,  large 
numbers  of  range  bred  feeder  cattle 
were  .forced  on  the  markets  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  than  normal.  These 
cattle  arrived  in  comparatively  large 
numbers  and  within  a  shorter  period 
of  time  than  the  usual  fall  market¬ 
ings.  It  was  fire  sale  for  the  rancher 
and  bargain  day  for  the  cattle  feed¬ 


er;  and  due  to  short  range,  many  of 
the  cattle  were  of  intrinsic  higher 
quality  than  was  indicated  by  their 
fleshing  condition. 

Change  in  Slaughter  Cattle  Grades 

Effective  December  30,  •  1950,  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (U.  S.  D.  A.)  established 
changes  which  affect  both  the  names 
of  slaughter  grades  and  the  kind  of 
cattle  included  in  each  grade.  The 
new  classifications  for  steers,  heifers 
and  cows  are: 

Prime,  a  combination  of  the  past 
prime  and  choice  grades.  This  grade 
will  include  only  the  finest  finished 
cattle  that  come  to  market.  Animals 
of  this,  grade  are  usually  relatively 
young  in  age,  and  comparatively  few 
in  number. 

Choice,  animals  formerly  desig¬ 
nated  as  being  of  good  grade.  They 
are  well  finished  but  no  so  fat  as 
prime  grade.  The  greater  number  of 
fat  cattle  sold  on  the  slaughter  mar¬ 
kets  classify  in  this  grade. 

Good,  animals  formerly  graded  as 
medium.  It  consists  mostly  of  young 
cattle  which  were  included  in  the 
top  half  of  the  old  medium  grade. 

Commercial  (a  new  designation), 
the  remainder  of  the  cattle  formerly 
classified  in  the  medium  grade. 
These  cattle  do  not  have  enough 
finish  to  cause  them  to  be  classified 
as  good. 

Utility  (another  new  designation 
for  slaughter  cattle),  principally  old, 
wornout  cows,  as  well  as  some 
younger  cattle  of  poor  quality  that 
formerly  were  graded  as  common. 
The  old  grade  of  common  has  been 
discontinued. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
grade  of  cutter  and  canner.  Cattle  of 
this  sort  produce  a  kind  of  beef 
which  is  used  mostly  for  processing. 
In  the  cutter  grade,  the  loins  and  top 
round  or  other  suitable  cuts  may  be 
removed  for  the  fresh  meat  trade 
before  processing  the  rest  of  the  car¬ 
cass. 

Bulls  and  stags  (steers  altered  late 
in  life)  are  now  classified  as  either 
good,  commercial  or  utility;  former¬ 
ly,  the  latter  two  were  designated  as 
medium  and  common  respectively. 

Federal  Beef  Grading 

These  changes  in  slaughter  beef 
grades  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  Federal  grading  system  for 
carcass  beef.  While  no  official  grad¬ 
ing  of  live  animals  is  done  by  the 
U.S.D.A.,  the  slaughter  grades  men¬ 
tioned  are  widely  used  on  all  of  the 
larger  livestock  markets  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
carcass  grades  are  supervised  by 
trained  U.  S.  D.  A,  employees,  and 
constitute  the  grades  under  which 
beef  is  sold  wholesale. 

It  is,  then,  up  to  the  slaughter 
buyer  to  purchase'  his  cattle  so  that 
they  will  be  graded  by  the  Federal 
meat  inspectors  at  least  as  high  as 
they  were  purchased  liveweight.  This 
kind  of  buying  takes  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience.  It  requires  being  fair  to  the 
cattle  breeder  and  farmer  who  has 
consigned  his  animals  to  the  stock- 
yards,  as  well  as  avoiding  loss  in  the 
slaughtering  process.  If  the  seller  is 
not  treated  justly  he  naturally  will 
not  ship  any  more  cattle  to  the  com¬ 
mission  firm  handling  his  animals. 
Packers  employ  trained  buyers  at  all 
of  the  stockyards  and  they  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  livestock  commission 
salesmen  in  charge  of  each  group  of 
cattle. 

(Continued  on  Page  226) 


Steer  feeders  in  the  Northeast  will  need  to  use 
more  good  roughage  and  pasture  if  their  pro¬ 
duct  is  to  compete  successfully  with  the  grass 
fat  cattle  of  the  South  and  Central  West . 
Here  are  the  basic  reasons  underlying  this 
significant  change  in  local  beef  production . 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fn  cotMteteatCfy 

dean 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


REEVE  ft  MITCHELL 

.. 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIR-TIGHT!  PRESSURE  TIGHTI 
ACID  RESISTANT! 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-64,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


d-CON  is  GUARANTEED  to  destroy 
the  Rats  and  Mice  on  your  property— 
or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  At  Drug, 
Hardware,  Feed,  Grocery,  Dept. 
Stores,  and  Mail  Order  Houses. 


d-CON  CO..  Inc..  Chicago  11.  Ill 


VIKING 

SUBURBANITE 
Garden  Tractor 
and  Power  Mower 


A  practical,  low  priced,  one  wheel  Tractor 
for  Cultivating,  Mowing  and  other 
jobs— Patented  Engine -in- Wheel. 

Well  Balanced.  Also  complete  line 
of  Two  Wheel  Tractors. 

Write  Today  EASY  TERMS 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1066  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minn 


Cultivates 
Narrowest  Rows 

Catalog 
F«a 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Fourth  Annual  Sale 

3  BULLS  46  OPEN  HEIFERS 
9  BRED  HEIFERS 


ERIE  COUNTY,  FAIR  GROUNDS 
HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY  1:00  P.  M. 
APRIL  11,  1953 

10:30  Cattle  Demonstration 
and  Ladies  Judging  Contest 
under  supervision  of 
PROF.  MYRON  D.  LACY 

Sale  Sponsored  by  Northeastern 
Aberdeen  Angus  Assn’  Ithaca 
MYNDERT  PANGBURN,  Pres. 

J.  HOWARD  METZ,  Sale  Manager 
Clarence  Center,  New  York 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer 
Bergen,  New  York 


MmimHiimnmmimiinniiimimimnn 

For  sale  •  registered  angus  bulls 

j  —  4  years  bred  by  Cornell  University.  I  —  IVz 
vears  and  I  —  6"  months.  Sired  by  the  above  bull. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

Prince  of  Heart’s  Delight  1376887 

Born  March  1949.  Sires  nice  calves.  Son  of  Rally 
Zar  Eric  12”  and  B.  Barbarian’s  Pridora.  First 
$500  check  takes  him.  Guaranteed  good  breeder. 
COLD  STREAM  FARM,  MOOERS,  NEW  YORK 
-  ONE  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

Age  3Vi  years,  also  25  GRADE  HEREFORD  COWS, 
all  safe  with  second  calves.  Reason  for  selling, 
change  of  business.  WALTER  F.  BREUSS, 
CLAVERACK,  NEW  YORK 

— -  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

THREE  YEARS  OLD.  ROY  BUCHNER, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  DEPEW,  N.  Y.  Phone:  RE  1129 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


BKT  in  EVERY  WII6H 

Under  average  farming 
Londitlons,  Milking  Shorthorns 
Tvili  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
tut  for  tat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
t'Utterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  recordsjon  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  ol  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

52.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  45.00.  (*> 

Attend  the  National  Congress  Meeting  and  All- 
Female  Sale,  Springfield,  Mo.  April  24  and  25. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Jl3  SO,  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Auction ::  Complete  Sellout 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  FOURTH 
ORCHARD  BROOK  DAIRY  FARM 
350  Acres,  58  Registered  Guernsey 
Cows  and  Heifers  with  all  modern 
larm  equipment  including  new  Case 
two  row  corn  picker,  sheller  and 
dryer  at  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 

Starting  at  10:00  A.  M. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD  •  SALES  MANAGERS 

§TH  0  H  A  R I E,  N.  Y. _ CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 


YciZ^ling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Bams  have  305  day  A.  R.  records 
14,728  —  668  to  17,736  —  704. 
Also  Younger  Calves,  Both  Sex. 
Reasonable. 


forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

F»R  SALE,  REG.  GUERNSEY 

7  yr-  oltl  daughter  of  LANG W AT F P  DARIUS,  fresh. 
.  yr‘  0|d  daughter  of  Douglaston  Baron  Rossmore, 
y  of  Douglaston  King’s  Rosalind  16236  M.  940  F. 
'  earling  bull  by  LANGWATER  MOUNTANIER  out 
u  ,a  daughter  of  LANGWATER  DARIUS, 
neifer  Calves  by  LANGWATER  MOUNTANIER, 
**  t>on  of  Langwater  Onward. 

WOODARD  SHAW.  GLOVERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


sir?.nls,andin9  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

lOGfi  in  f,ying  Horse  MAster  PAtrician  AR,  out  of 
three  iV,v,dams  T  Sol,s  of  Idylbrook  Mistress  Squaw, 
Carih’c  me?  a  class  Leader  also  a  year  old  son  of 
UPAWlvJ“rn.e„.  17754  —  1003  —  5  vrs.  —  365C. 
—  ~  M_FARM  Nr.  Lake  Chautauqua,  Asliville,  N. Y. 

*.’HRCaA.LM  WS'S® „SH0  BJH  0RN8  81 NM  1936 


cue!  Pa|„  uiiuih  nunno  ciiuic 

C  h  puom'n  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  her 
!j_HENDRiCKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N. 


beret 
Y. 


GOATS 

atatuiM  A.N,P  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  M 
DAmiv  ««***•  12-month  subscription 

-^jRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21 

_ _ CHINCHILLAS 

trendM  Gc',ant  Chinchillas  from  I3-I6'/Z  lb.  pet 

‘  d?w  Quality,  reasonably  priced,  unconi 
Hnourdri1  F°r  prices  and  particulars 
CORNER’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach. 


^arch  21,  1953 


Outstanding  Holstein 
Production 

Farfields  Pontiac  Bessie,  a  regis¬ 
tered-  Holstein  cow  in  the  herd  of 
Thomas  Nagle,  Webster,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  further  added  to 
her  outstanding  lifetime  production 
of  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Her  production  records  are  officially 
recorded  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

In  seven  lactations,  covering  a 
total  of  2,631  days,  Bessie  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  "149,066  pounds  of 
milk  and  5,240  pounds  of  butterfat; 
she  has  been  milked  three  times  a 
day.  Her  highest  single  milk  record 
was  made  at  the  age  of  five  years 
and  five  months  when  she  produced 
22,696  pounds  of  milk  containing  786 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  highest 
single  butterfat  record  was  made  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  and  nine 
months  when  she  produced  811 
pounds  of  butterfat  from  22,607 
pounds  of  milk. 


Herefords...The  Nations  Top  Producers 


ON  THE  RANGE  Whether  registered  or 
commercial,  the  Hereford  cow 
comes  forth  every  year  with  a  sturdy 
calf.  Herefords  dominate  the  range 
because  they  are  The  Nation's  Top 
Producers  of  calves  for  our  beef 
cattle  industry. 


IN  THE  FEED  LOT  Feeders  know  that  Here¬ 
fords  fatten  quickly  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  gain  per  bushel  of  feed.  Steady 
demand  for  Herefords  in  the  vast 
majority  of  feedlots  proved  they  are 
The  Nation’s  Top  Producers  of  beef 
from  grain. 


A  “Ton  of  Gold”  Jersey 

A  Ton  of  Gold  certificate  has  been 
awarded  recently  to  a  registered 
Jersey  cow  owned  by  Robert  Gins- 
burg  of  Walgrove  Farms,  Washing- 
tonville,  Orange  County,  New  York. 
The  award  went  to  his  cow,  Lordly 
Design  Beatrice,  who  produced  2,067 
pounds  butterfat  in  four  years.  The 
certificate  was  presented  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Durin,g 
the  test  period,  Lordly  Design  Bea¬ 
trice  produced  more  than  twice  as 
much  butterfat  as  the  average  dairy 
cow  of  the  United  States.  All  her 
tests  were  checked  both  by  Cornell 
University  and  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club. 


RAMS 


Hampsliires 

Eeautiful  Ram  Lambs,  developing  good  depth;  thick 
and  compact.  The  sire  was  grand  champion  lamb  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Price  $50.00  each, 
reservations  accepted  now  for  delivery  after  weaning 
time.  Yearling  Rams  —  Immediate  Shipment  —  $100. 
ERNEST  I.  HATFIELD 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Young  Black  Face  Ewes 

With  lambs  at  side.  Also  bred  ewes  to  lamb  March 
and  April.  Reasonable.  Can  be  seen  Sat..  Sun,  Mon. 
S.  PHILLIPS. _ GREAT  MEADOWS,  N.  J. 


25  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes 

FOR  SALE:  MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  OF  — 
ONE  RAM,  mostly  yearlings.  Will  lamb  in  March 

and  April.  R.  C.  MILLER, 

R-  2, _ BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  - 

3  years  sired  by  imported  English  Ram  $100  or  ex¬ 
change,  also  few  lambs,  Jersey  cows,  healthy  strong 
heifers  9  months.  GEORGE  THOFEHRN, 

LAKE  NANUET, _ NANUET,  NEW  YORK 

 DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

I  STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD„  NEW  YORK  58,  N.  Y. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

— —  COLLIES  AND  SPRINGER  SPANIELS  — — 

BERYL  SHARPE,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 

BROOKVIEW  ROAD, _ TEL:  ALBANY  773986 

====  ST  BERNARD  PUPS  — . —  - 

BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

DANDY  FEMALE  WIREHAIR  FOX  TERRIER 
PUPPIES.  ALSO  STUD  SERVICE. 

FRANK  GATES.  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

-  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

A.  K.  C.  Most  Colors.  MRS.  PEARL  SKINNER, 

R-  F.  D„ _  MARYLAND,  NEW  YORK 

TWO  10-MONTH  OLD  COLLIES.  I  SABLE  and  I 

BLACK.  A.  K.  C.  Registered.  Also  stud  service. 
CHARNEE  KENNELS.  BARKER.  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  «'££: 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Excellent  type  &  breeding.  Farm 

raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD.  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N ETTE  KENNELS, _ WILTON,  N.  H. 

_ _ SWINE _ _ 

- . -  ■  -  WIEST  DUROC  FARMS  ■ 

Offers  for  sale  breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  From 
Grand  Champion  Bloodlines.  Durocs.  Since  1914 
Pennsylvania’s  Oldest  Herd. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone  45-Y 


•  Y  O  RKSHIRES  o 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON ER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H-  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maptehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 

Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDIN  G 

Know  the  Facts  mul™ Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets.'Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
c-f  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  33,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  BRED  DOES 
$8.00  Each.  BREEDING  BUCKS  $7.00  Each. 
Some  Crossbred  Rabbits.  FRANK  GATES, 

1168  RICHARD  ST., _ ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

FLEM  GIANTS  6  wks.  Abt.  3  pounds  ea.  $2.00. 

Ship  soon.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

8  to  12  lbs.  Either  sex  $1.00  ea.  Any  amount. 
JOSEPH  PINTO.  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


ON  THE  MARKET  Market  reports  show  Herefords  bring  top 
prices  over  81%  of  the  time.  Hereford  breeders, 
feeders,  and  other  men  of  sound  vision  capitalize  on 
the  value  of  their  land  by  marketing  grass  and  grain 
through  Herefords  —  The  Nation’s  Top  Producers  of 
pounds  and  profit. 

If  you  have  land  and  grass,  you  have  a  future 
with  Herefords.  Write  today  for  FREE  booklet 
"Your  Future  with  Herefords." 

AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  1 1  Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 


Herefords 

THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME 


HEREFORDS 


CHAMPIONS 

1952 


PHOENIX 

Af irony  Nbtiorof 

DENVER 

National  West*;:.!;,  'vy'jjs 

HOUSTON  / 
SAN  ANTONIO 

$an  Anlorilo  tivf*  3r«-ri> 
Exposition 

OMAHA 

Ak-Sar-Ben  UveS$©,sfc:.Sf «>i 

PORTLAND  , 

Pacific  InlP-tiHJfiOiitJJ; : 

KANSAS  CITY 

Atnefican-Riorci-: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

’  Gtond  No'-cno^ 


0<jdonLfv^citt5hctw 

TIMONIUM,  MC. 

Eastern  Notional 

LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 

8ourbon  Beef  ifrQf* 

RICHMOND,  VA 

Atlantic  Rvtrfr 

LOS  ANGELAS 

Great  W<?‘Tt'»rf 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 


Pennsylvania’s  9ih  Annual 

KEYSTONE  HEREFORD  SHOW  &  SALE 

Show  10a.m.  APRIL  10,  1953  Sale  2p.m. 


55  Females 


6  Bulls 


Truly  a  Great  Selection  of  Foundation  Stock.  Real  Beef  Makers 
Selected  From  the  Tops  of  Pennsylvania’s  Fine  Hereford  Herds. 
All  from  Bangs  Free  Areas  or  Bangs  Free  Certified  Herds. 
Inoculated  Against  Shipping  Fever  Within  30  Days. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Association 


For  Catalogs 

GUY  NEWCOMB,  Sale  Mgr. 
DOWNINGTON,  PA. 


For  Reservations 
LEON  LEIGHTON 
PAYNE  SHOEMAKER  3LDG. 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 

Three  well  bred,  young,  and  a  few  females.  Will  have 
an  open  heifer  in  Hamburg  Sale  April  II  by  Great 
Oaks  Prince  Lucky,  2nd  at  Ohio  and  a  bred  heifer  in 
Ithaca  Sale  April  25  by  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2nd, 
first  at  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

C-  C.  TAYLOR, _ LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

lOO  Herefords 

BRED  and  UNBRED  HEIFERS.  STEERS  400  Lbs. 
and  up,  al60  2  year  old  REG.  HEREFORD  BULL. 
CARL  PAFFENDORF,  TROY,  PENNA. 


ANGUS 

REGISTERED  HEIFERS  and  YOUNG  BULLS, 
Excellent  Individuals,  Reasonable  —  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 

BROADWALL  FARM,  GREENE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 
TWENTY  HEAD  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES 
G-9  months  old.  Will  feed  until  pasture  if  pur¬ 
chased  now.  ZENDA  FARMS, 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y. _ CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  VS  BEFORE  VOV  BVV 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Y©»r  Old  Bred  Heifers 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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PLUS 

POSTAGE 


STYLE 
100 


★  Honor-built 
to  insure  you 
extra  long  WEAR;  “old-slipper”  COMFORT 

We’re  proud  of  these  unique  features: 

■k  Heavy  oak  leather  midsole  ★  Outsole  and 
heel  of  heavy,  long-life  composition  ★  All  soles 
both  nailed  and  stitched  for  maximum  wear 
*  Upper  is  double  tanned  fine  grain  leather  .  . 
will  resist  rot  and  corrosive  acids  ★  Double 
thick  leather  Garrison  back  *  Double  and  triple 
sewed  thruout  ★  Made  on  our  famous  wide  toe 
lasts,  this  supremely  comfortable  shoe  will  give 
you  more  foot-joy  than  any  work  shoe  you  ever 
wore  ★  Sizes  6  thru  12,  whole  and  half  sizes. 
ALL  WIDE  WIDTHS.  Color:  Army  russet  (TAN). 
Please  specify  Style  100  in  ordering. 


Amazing 
VALUE  at  only 


★  And  here's  our  famous  Style  500 

LEATHER-SOLED  Work  Shoe 


STYLE 

500 


Both  midsole  and  outer  sole  are 

OAK-TANNED 
BENDS".  .  . 

The  finest  your  money 
can  buy.  Yet  we  offer 
them  at  only 

$|J.45 

Plus 
Postage 


This  sturdy  shoe  will  give  you  iron  wear  and 
comfort  such  as  you’ve  probably  never  known. 

*  Has  TWO  topgrade  LEATHER  SOLES  cut 
from  the  choice  '‘bend"  section  of  the  hide  (in 
contrast  to  soles  cut  from  the  belly  or  shoulder 
of  the  hide,  which  are  loose  fibered  and  will  not 
wear  well).  ★  Made  of  tanned  grain  cowhide 

★  Goodyear  welt  for  punishing  wear  ★  Grain 
leather  gusset  ★  Steel  shank  *  Seamless  back 
for  marvelous  COMFORT  ★Color:  BLACK  only. 
Sizes  6  thru  12,  whole  and  half  sizes.  ALL  WIDE 
WIDTHS.  Please  specify  Style  500  in  ordering. 

All  R-L  SHOES  sold  on  IRON-CLAD 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  You 

MUST  be  satisfied.  We  know  you 
will  be. 

ORDER  TODAY.  Send  check  or  M.  O.  — 
$4.95  for  Style  100;  $6.45  for  Style  500. 
ADD  35c  postage  per  pair  East  of  Missis¬ 
sippi;  add  50c  per  pair  West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Be  sure  to  state  your  size.  Please 
PRINT  your  name,  address  and  size.  Yes, 
C.O.D.’s  accepted.  Mail  your  order  at 
once. 

REAL  LEATHER  SHOE  COMPANY 

26  Berwick  St.,  Div.  N  Worcester,  Mass. 


Setae  safely  2^ 

Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 


We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $61,000,000.00 


{ 


l 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  Sfote  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  fnsuronee  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $■  .  ■ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 


Nome. 


Address. 
Town  


.  Stote . 
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ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/C45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from '  factory  at 

low  prices.  ELASTOCK  — 

NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and 
Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unex¬ 
celled  for  wear,  support.  comfort.  Light¬ 

weight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for 
FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  564,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

BALL  POINT  REFILLS 

GUARANTEED 

SEND  50  CENTS  AND  YOUR  OLD  PEN.  If  we 
can’t  repair  we  will  send  new  pen.  Order  extra  refills. 
GEORGE  F.  BUSS,  P.  0.  BOX  455 
WEST  HARTFORD,  CQNN. 


Hot  Dish  Holders 

Hot  dish  holders,  made  from 
squares  of  knitted  wool  cut  from  dis¬ 
carded  baby  sweaters,  or  other 
woven  garments  of  wool,  'and  cov¬ 
ered  with  gingham  or  percale,  are 
thinner,  more  heat-resistant  and 
flexible  than  the  cotton-filled  ones 
sold  in  stores. 

Place  a  six  or  seven  inch  square 
of  wool  between  two  pieces  of  cotton, 
cut  the  same  size.  Pin  carefully, 
keeping  all  edges  even.  Starting  at 
the  middle,  quilt  in  a  simple  design, 
either  by  hand  or  sewing  machine. 
Attach  a  ring  or  loop  of  tape  at  one 
corner,  and  bind  raw  edges  with 
bright  colored  bias  binding. 

These  launder  well,  cost  nothing 
and  may  be  assembled  as  short  jobs 
when  doing  other  sewing  at  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Mona  W.  Cole 


The  Day’s  Work 

Check  baby’s  bed  coverings.  Never 
put  a  pillow  in  the  crib.  Provide 
sidebars  to  cribs,  or  beds. 

Keep  an  eye  on  that  table  lighter 
and  match  packs.  Children  learn 
fast,  reach  faster. 


For  something  different,  try 
French  toast,  instead  of  regular 
toast,  under  creamed  foods. 

Paint  brush-  dirty?  Slap  it  back 
and  forth  over  a  washboard  propped, 
up  in  a  pail  of  thick  soapsuds.  Dip 
the  brush  down  into  the  suds  and 
then  rub  it  across  the  board.  Rinse  in 
clear  water;  let  dry,  wrap;  and  store 
until  needed. 


It  is  accepted  courtesy  to  suds, 
rinse  and  press  borrowed  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  or  washable  items  before 
returning  them  “with  thanks.” 


New  Season  and  New  Life 

Lo,  melting  snow,  warm  winds  and  rain  bring  forth  on  Earth  the  miracle 
Of  Winter  gone,  Spring  come  again,  and  all  our  world  now  lyrical. 

Brown  tufts  grow  green,  and  flowers  rise,  bright  as  little  shining  suns 
Above  the  grass  between  the  showers  ...  To  taste  sweet  life  where  honey 
runs, 

The  bees  wake  up  and  wings  unfold  ...  In  trees  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 
While  robins  sing  away  the  cold,  and  baby  leaves  on  branches  grow. 

New  York  State  —  R ■  Herndon 


For  Sunday  Dinner  April  5th 


[  Retire? 

IVit  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

[  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
i  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 

[  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
i  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
[  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

■  policy. 

!  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
>  now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
a  at  the  same  time  —  all  rvith  one 

■  loiv-cost  policy. 

the  Coupon  for  Detailsumm ^ 

!  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

■  R-17 
J  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

■  Name . Age. . . . 

*  St.  or  RD. . . . . 

»  City . . . State . 

_ : _ _ 


Baked  ham 
for  Easter 


is  traditional 


For  a  traditionally  perfect  Easter 
meal,  there  is  nothing  quite  like  a 
tender,  juicy  baked  ham.  The  color, 
aroma,  glaze  and  golden  brown  crust 
are  festive  and  appetizing.  It  is  good 
to  select  Easter  ham  that  is  easy  and 
quick  to  prepare  so  you  can  relax 
and  enjoy  it  with  your  family  and 
guests.  A  fully-cooked  whole  or  half 
ham  is  the  answer  for  the  busy 
homemaker,  requiring  a  minimum  of 
time  and  preparation.  A  mild-cured, 
fully-cooked  ham  should  be  kept  in 
the  refrigerator  and  used  within  a 


week.  Cured  meats  should  not  be 
stored  in  the  freezer. 

To  serve  piping  hot,  heat  the  ham 
through,  baking  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325  degrees  F.) ;  allow  about  12 
minutes  per  pound.  At  the  end  of 
the  heating  time,  remove  the  ham 
and  score  the  fat.  Spread  on  the 
glaze  and  return  to  a  400  degree 
oven  for  about  15  minutes. 

For  the  Easter  Sunday  dinner,  try 
decorating  the  serving  platter  with 
colored  Easter  eggs,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  each  on  a  nest  of 
mashed  potatoes. 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills — a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Favorite  breakfast  cereal  of  the  4  fine  healthy  Scholz 
children  is  Mother’s  Oats,  the  Giant  of  the  Cereals! 


QulSfrQ&!j.0j 


Hot  Mother  s  Oats  Helps 
Us  Grow  a  'Bumper  Crop 'of 
Healthy  Farm  Youngsters " 


fays  Mrs.  Karl  Scholz 

Route  1,  Huron,  Kansas 


University  proves  Mother’s  Oats  better  in  growth-protein 


than  any  of  14  leading  brands  of  cereal! 


The  University  tested  Mother’s  Oats,  other  types 
of  hot  cereals,  various  kinds  of  ready-to-eat 
cereals,  and  two  formula-type  baby  cereals.  « 


'T  ALWAYS  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on 
our  breakfast  table,”  says  bright-eyed,  alert 
Mrs.  Scholz.  "It’s  wonderful  for  the  children,  and 
helps  give  us  grownups  the  energy  we  need  for  a 
long  forenoon  of  work.” 

Did  you  know  Mother’s  Oats  actually  supplies 
more  nourishing  protein  for  growth  and  energy 
than  any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 


This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  University 
recently  in  an  amazing  test  on  14  nationally 
known  cereals. 

The  University  reported  .Mother’s  Oats  first  in 
life-giving  protein.* 

Busy  farm  wives  appreciate  the  time-saving 
23^  minpte  cooking  of  delicious  Mother’s  Oats. 

And  what  other  breakfast  dish  gives  you  the 
all-morning  energy  and  stamina  of  Mother’s  Oats 
at  the  low  cost  of  less  than  one  penny  a  serving? 

Bring  up  your  babies  on  Mother’s  Oats  because 
its  richer  protein  benefits  all  ages.  Buy  Mother’s 
Oats  from  your  grocer  now. 


*Results  published  in  FOOD  RESEARCH,  a  nationally  known 
scientific  journal. 


Mother’s  Oats 


Mother’s  Oats 
and  Quaker 
Oats  are 
the  same 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 


STILL  LESS  THAN  A  SERVING! 


9 


March  21,  1953 
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slow  boat  to  CHINA  .  .  .  Hendrik  Hudson  thought  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Orient  when  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River 
in  1609.  But  he  turned  back  at  what  is  now  Albany,  the  gate¬ 
way  to  rich  Upstate  New  York.  Today  the  wilderness  is  a  land 
of  cities,  farms  and  factories  that  have  grown  and  prospered 
on  hard  work  .  .  .  and  low-cost,  plentiful  electricity.  Over  the 
lines  of  one  unified  system  —  Niagara  Mohawk  —  electric 
power  can  be  sped  from  one  end  of  a  vast  21,000  square 
mile  service  area  to  the  other,  wherever  it  is  needed! 


HOW  MUCH  ELECTRICITY  IN  10  FEET  OF  SNOW?  In  winter  and 
spring,  Niagara  Mohawk  “snow  teams”  trek  up  into  the  Adi- 
rondacks  and  measure  the  snows.  They  make  it  possible  to 
forecast  water  supply  for  the  System’s  hydroelectric  plants. 
Long-range  planning  like  this  assures  homes,  farms  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  a  steady  power  supply  all  year  ’round.  And  it 
means  low  cost  service :  while  the  price  of  everything  else  has 
gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  remains  one 
of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 

Listen  to  “Meet  Corliss  Archer ”  over  ABC  Radio  every  Friday  at  9:30  p.m. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 


jf  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 

A  DIAMOND  Water  Softener' 

removes  the  minerals  that 

-  c.ouse  "hard  water  rash!” 

Soft  water  cuts  the  work  in 

r 

.... .  laundering  and  dishwashing. 

. . . 

1  Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co 

1  " 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

COM  A  |S  n  CAlfP  Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
dtsi  HllU  «n¥C  eto.  Write  for  free  samples 
of  our  fine  rayon  crepes,  printed  crepes,  sharkskin 
suitings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Unusual  values! 

ALEX  R0DK1N,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

J&iiU 

FOR  FARM  PONDS 


IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 


GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 


Write  for  FREE  Cataloa  in  color  today! 
CI/VIIM  WATER  De,,t'  R -■*  950  Front  St. 
jLUvUIVl  GARDENS  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  itiOermany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
confer  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  18  mile  rang®.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  txtra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-48 
331  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN,  J 


for  Capable  Farm  Woman 


We  are  looking  for  a  capable  farm  woman  who  drives  a  car 
and  can  devote  at  least  several  hours  a  week  to  calling  upon 
country  people  in  her  neighborhood. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  earn  a  substantial  income  each  week.  No  experience  is 
necessary  and  no  investment  is  required. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  •  ADDRESS 
BUSINESS  MANAGER,  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Fabrics  for  Pine  and  Maple 


Perhaps  you  are  planning  a  new 
home?  Or  you  have  decided  to  do 
the  bedrooms  otfer?  With  pine  panel¬ 
ing  and  the  harmonious  fabrics,  a 
complete  change  in  aspect  can  be 
made  that  is  attractive  and  fitting  for 
farm  and  country  hemes  particular¬ 
ly- 

Shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  bedroom  in  a  recently 
restored  home  in  Storrowton  Village, 
Massachusetts.  The  effect  of  the 
colonial  type  of  decoration  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  practical  and  lasting  —  the  kind 
of  room  one  does  not  tire  of.  The  in¬ 
side  shutters,  of  course,  give  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  touch. 

Fabric  used  at  the  windows  is  a 


small  documented  print,  popular 
and  in  excellent  taste,  Greef’s 
“Chalmers”  design,  shown  here  in 
brick  and  brown  to  go  with  the 
warm  tones  of  pine  and  maple  in 
paneling  and  furniture.  The  glass 
curtains  are  the  same  fabric  maker’s 
in  chartreuse  “Nubbtex.”  The  wing 
chair  is  covered  with  the  durable 
and  textured  Greef’s  “Newberry.” 
A  four-poster  bed,  not  shown  in  pic¬ 
ture,  has  the  Cnalmers  fabric  around 
the  four  sides  at  top 

For  a  sense  of  quiet  and  harmony, 
so  vital  to  a  bedroom,  this  decorators’ 
scheme  of  things  seems  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly  successful. 

Persis  Smith 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  "here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


Would  you  want  an  ounce  ol  my  1952 
pea  seeds  that  are  true  descendants  of  the 
original  ancient  Egyptian  peas  found  in 
King  Tut’s  tomb,  when  opened  a  few 
years  ago?  In  exchange  I’d  like  a  good 
healthy  slip  of  a  certain  beautiful  house 
rose  (name  I  don’t  know)  first  brought 
here  from  France  by  a  lady  in  Turner, 
Maine.  The  rose  is  a  raspberry  color  and 
smells  like  a  dish  of  fresh  ripe  strawberries. 
Leaves  change  to  scarlet  just  before  bud 
comes,  then  back  to  green.  I  had  such  a 
rose  plant  (floor  to  ceiling  high)  that  had 
100  blooms  once,  but  it  died.  Or  I’ll  send 
an  ounce  of  the  King  Tut  peas  for  slips  of 
helitrope,  real  Irish  Shamrock,  catnip 
plants  etc.  Please  write  me  before  any  ex¬ 
changing.  These  valuable  pea  seeds,  from 
my  own  garden,  have  done  well  with  care. 
—  V.  E.  F..  Maine. 


Will  exchange  any  kinds  of  buttons  for 
“what  have  you.”  —  J.  B.  A.,  Penna. 


Will  exchange  feed  bags,  remnants  for 
aprons,  needlework  articles,  dishes  or  any¬ 
thing  X  can  use.  Like  to  receive  letters.  I 
live  on  a  farm.  —  V.  F.,  Ohio. 


I  collect  recipe  books,  especially  those 
compiled  by  churches,  schools  and  lodges. 
Would  appreciate  hearing  from  several 
States,  for  exchanging  such  books.  — Mrs. 
D.  H.  C.,  Maine. 


Will  exchange  pretty  apron  patterns, 
i  would  like  to  get  “Eastern  Star”  patterns. 
—  Mrs.  M.  C„  Penna. 


Crochet  books  of  tableclothes,  bedspreads, 
and  books  on  knitting  sweaters  and  suits 
are  things  I’d  like  to  exchange  for  cro¬ 
cheted  pot  holders,  hankies,  doilies,  or 
patch  pieces.  —  Mrs.  L.  L.  N.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


A  lady  in  England  would  very  much 
like  an  American  pen-friend.  —  Mrs.  M.  D., 
England. 


An  Australian,  I  am  keen  to  have  an 
Amer'can  pen-friend.  I  am  29  years  old 
and  a  keen  stamp  collector.  —  V.  P.  F., 
Australia. 


Are  vou  the  mother  of  young  twins?  My 
twin  girls  ere  aimo-t  four  years  old.  Would 
love  to  hear  fi'om  you.  —  Mrs.  I  G  , 
New  York 


I  am  a  middleaged,  enthusiastic  sub¬ 
scriber  hailing  from  the  “deep  country”  of 
Virginia.  I  Jo  home  nursing,  most  interest¬ 
ing,  but  evefiings  are  long  and  lonely. 
Would  love  your  letters,  and  to  exchange 
recipes.  —  Mrs.  J.  G.  C.,  Virginia. 


Would  ljke  to  hear  from  anyone  having 
family  nhme  of  Shipman,  Thall,  Van 
Deinaher,  Geenig  or  Sherrick.  —  R.  T.  C., 
New  York. 


There  was  a  Roby  or  Rebecca  Randall, 
born  in  Clarenden,  Vt„  in  1788.  Does  any¬ 
one  know  what  became  of  her?  Did  she 
marry;  if  so,  whom?  I’m  looking  for  a 
Roby  or  Rebecca  Randall  who  married 
Allen  Stafford  of  Rhode  Island  but  may 
have  gone  to  Vermont  for  a  while.  They 
had  a  son  Christopher,  bom  in  Rhode 
Island  In  1808:  Roby  or  Rebecca  died  soon 
after  his  birth.  —  Mrs.  W.  R.  P.,  Mass. 


Could  I  get  in  touch  with  an  African 
Violet  Club  through  H.  &  G.?  —  Mrs 

J.  B.  W.,  Penna. 


I’m  starting  a  friendship  quilt;  anyone 
interested  in  exchanging  12  x  12  inch  pieced 
blocks?  I’ll  exchange  a  block  for  yours?  — 
Mrs.  S.  D.,  Penna. 


Would  you  like  to  join  a  “Recipe  and 
Homemaking”  Round  Robin?  —  K.  J.  R- 
Ohio. 


Can  you  send  me  buttons  to  sew  on  usecl 
garments  for  relief  parcels  going  to  needy 
European  refugees?  Do  you  wish  stamps, 
or  Siberian  kale  seeds,  or  what?  And  thank 
you.  —  M.  S.  H.,  Vermont. 


Shut-in  would  be  very  grateful  to  you 
for  any  discarded  or  broken  dolls  you 
may  have>  I  repair  and  dress  them  for 
Christmas  for  little  children  in  the  war- 
torn  countries;  have  sent  400,  but  need 
more  I  am  just  sorry  I  have  nothing  to 
exchange  as  I  use  everything  to  maxe 
these  gifts.  —  H  J.,  Penna. 


Would  like  to  exchange  hankies  or  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  (not  antiques).  — 
3  M.  C  New  Jersey. 

I HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largemente  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PiX.  BOX  7180.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily  gSf/aSSss ?JSL 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER  —  capacity  14  dozen  delicious,' 
erreaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you're  in  business  -  .  _ 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops. 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for  FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan  I  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself  I 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7, Minn. 


DAIRYMEN! 


Something  to  Please  in  Every  Line 

2357  —  New  Pockets,  New  Cummerbund  Belt.  Sew  smart  huge  pockets 
on  this  two-part  harmony  of  blouse  and  skirt  to  make  the  perfect  fashion 
duet!  Skirt  has  new  swish  of  fullness;  blouse  with  sleeve  choice  offers 
latest  portrait  neckline.  Use  one  fabric  for  the  season’s  “dress”  look!  Sizes 
10-20.  For  size  16:  5%  yds.  35-in.  or  5%  yds.  39-in  25  cents.  • 

2446  —  Diagonal  Detail  to  Minimize  Figure!  This  dress  with  its 
buttons  swerved  to  one  side,  can  be  finished  as  a  short  sleeve  shantung,  as 
a  three-quarter  sleeve  spring  print!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18:  4%  yds. 
35-in.  or  3%  yds.  39-in.  for  short  sleeved  version.  25  cents. 

2862  —  Prettiness  Personified!  A  smooth  and  neatly  proportionel  Prin¬ 
cess  dress  with  band  trimmed  neckline,  sleeves.  Easy-to-cut  and  easy-to- 
sew  because  front  neckband  and  center  front  panel  are  cut-in-one!  Sizes 
12-20,  36-44.  Size  18:  5  yds.  35-in.  or  4V2  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

544  —  Romantic  Magnolia  Blossoms  in  Multicolor:  In  soft  pink  and 
cocoa-brown.  There  are  four  motifs  of  7y2  by  5-in.,  eight  separate  buds 
of  1%  in.  Use  on  handsome  modern  table  linens,  guest  towels,  party  aprons, 
on  the  pockets  of  cotton  house  and  marketing  frocks.  Fast  color;  no  em¬ 
broidering.  Complete  transferring  and  laundering  instructions  included. 
20  cents. 

549  —  The  Most  Beloved  of  All  Prayers:  “Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  To 
Sleep,”  the  child’s  prayer,  to  be  embroidered  in  lovely  colors  on  an  18  by 
14  inch  panel  which  can  be  framed  and  hung  over  a  crib  or  small  bed.  I 
Angels,  tiny  bluebirds,  pink  and  golden  flowers,  green  leaves  and  vines  are 
interwoven  into  an  exquisite  color  combination.  Use  cotton,  linen,  rayon  or 
pure  silk  taffeta  for  the  material;  silk,  cotton  or  crewel  wools  for  the  em¬ 
broidery.  Transfer,  color  chart,  sketches  (of  all  stitches  used),  finishing  and 
framing  instructions  included.  20  cents. 


legs  —  at  almost  any  age  —  are  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question  or  comment. 
They  do  pot  produce  rheumatism; 
that  is  a  germ  disease. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  been  a 
mother  for  several  years  and  learned 
from  my  teen-age  daughter  that 
many  of  my  ideas  were  really  non¬ 
sense,  that  I  even  dreamed  of  dis¬ 
obeying  my  own  early  teachings. 
Then  I  began  asking  physicians. 
They  told  me  —  the  up-to-date-ones 
—  that  my  daughter  was  quite  right. 

This  is  just  a  brief  word  to  allay 
the  worries  of  those  who  continue  to 
feel  the  new  advice  is  not  so  sound. 


Cleanliness  Clips 

Canned  goods  are  handled  by 
many  people  and  gather  dust  before 
reaching  you.  It  is  safer  to  wash 
the  tops  of  food  cans  with  a  soapy 
cloth  to  protect  contents  against 
contamination  in  case  the  cover 
slips  into  the  food  when  the  can  is 
opened. 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  -  of  Agriculture 
advises  that  a  very  soiled  garment 
needs  harder,  longer  washing  than 
one  that  is  washed  when  only  slight¬ 
ly^  soiled.  More  frequent  washing, 
therefore,  prolongs  its  life  and  actu¬ 
ally  protects  its  color. 


Shows  cooking  awards  to  daughter  Muriel 

Consistent  Winner  in  Cooking  Contests 
for  Quarter  of  a  Century 


All  those  prize  tags  belong  to  Mrs. 
Daniel  Dening  (left)  of  Lowville, 
New  York,  who  won  them  for  her 
cooking  skill.  Mrs.  Dening  entered 
her  first  cooking  contest  way  back 
in  1927,  and  since  then  her  exhibits 
have  always  taken  top  honors.  Now, 
after  twenty-five  years,  she’s  going 
stronger  than  ever  .  .  .  just  this  past 
year  she  was  a  top  winner  at  the 
Lewis  County  Fair! 

Mrs.  Dening  believes  that  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  are  essential  for 
a  good  cook.  But  she  also  gives  a  lot 
of  credit  to  Fleischmann’s  Active 


Dry  Yeast.  “It  gives  me  such  fast 
risings,”  she  says.  “And  it’s  the  most 
convenient  yeast  I’ve  ever  used!” 

Make  Lenten  meals  more  satis¬ 
fying  with  delicious,  yeast-raised 
goodies.  Now  when  you  bake  at 
home,  it’s  easy  to  use  yeast  .  .  . 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
keeps  for  months  on  your  pantry 
shelf,  always  rises  fast.  No  wonder 
prize-winning  cooks  praise  it  so 
highly — out  of  5000  prize  winners 
surveyed,  97%  use  Fleischmann's 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  So  look  for  the 
Fleischmann  Label  at  your  grocer’s. 


Occasionally  a  mother  still  writes 
to  me  worrying  as  to  the  wearing  of 
socks  by  teen-agers,  and  going 
aaginst  other  old  laws  laid  down  for 
generations  for  supposed  health  for 
adolescents. 

When  socks  were  first  worn  by 
children  and  teen-age  girls  adults 
were  horrified!  Some  said  it  was  im¬ 
modest;  others  predicted  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  health.  Even  doctors  did  so — 
perhaps  some  still  do — opposing  the 
exposure  of  legs  to  the  cold. 

But  children  cheerfully  shivered 
and  continued  to  grow  up  strong 
and  healthy.  The  predictions  1  of 
“rheumatism”  were  —  most  fortu¬ 
nately  —  not  fulfilled.  Fears  of  ill 
health  in  later  life  have  proved  to 
be  unfounded.  Gradually,  as  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  physicians 
and  lay  people  began  to  stop  fretting 
about  bare  legs.  And  today  bare 


~~  Beulah  France 

THE 

VISITING 
NURSE 


New  1953  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  —  Only  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


PROTECT  YOUR  MILK  WITH 


WALLS  Q¥  ICE! 


MODEL  “AD” 

"NI-AG-RA”  "ICY-WALL”* 

Water  level  Neck- 
High  ALL  the  time! 


MODEL  "VD” 

ICY-WAU”® 

ESCO’S  Economy  Model 


See  your  Esc o  Dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  free  descriptive  folder. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


March  21,  1953 
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How  to 


Make  Money 

ON  LIVESTOCK 
TODAY 


'V 

I 


I 
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“The  only  way  to  make  money  on 
livestock  today  is  to  cut  feeding 
costs  to  rock  bottom.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  cutting  corners  by  feeding 
less  expensive  grain  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  maximum  use  of  roughage  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  period.” 

But  remember  this  —  any  feed 
ration  you  choose  may  be  deficient 
in  the  salt  and  trace  minerals  so 
essential  for  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  fat  growth  and  profit. 

So  economize—  yes.  But  take  no 
chances.  Allow  all  animals  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  to  assure  them  of  the 
salt  they  need  plus  these  impor¬ 
tant  trace  minerals:  Cobalt  for 
Vitamin  B..  .  ,  .  to  guard  against 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted  growth, 
iodine  ...  to  help  prevent  simple 
goiter.  Manganese  .  .  .  necessary 
for  successful  growth,  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  lactation.  Iron  .  .  .  and 
Copper  .  .  .  for  the  blood.  And 
Zinc  .  .  .  growth  producing  and  a 
part  of  the  enzymes. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  is  sold  by  authorized 
dealers  everywhere.  For  the  name 
of  your  dealer  — or  for  literature 
on  Blusalt  — write: 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

Scranton  2,  Pa. 


Feed 

STERLING 

Trace-Mineral 

BLUSALT 


100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


\ 

I 

I 

I 
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rnrr  to  horse  owners! 

■  III  1  Big72  page  booktells  how 

■  llbk  to  care  for  your  horse. 

9  Juat  published,  by  makers  of  savoss  counter- 
irritant  treatment:  “Guide  to  Lameness  and 
Unsoundness.”  Complete,  up  to  date,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Edited  by  leading  veterinarian.  Tells  how  to 
determine  trouble — how  to  treat  90  common  horse 
ailments. Write  today  for  your  free  copy  to:  SAVOSS, 
Corral  Park,  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  Dept.  R-353. 

•  SAVOSS  does  wonders  for  lameness,  swellings, 
strains,  bruises.  Concentrated  formula  checks  in¬ 
flammation,  soreness  in  many  deep-seated  cases .  Over 
50  years  of  success.  For  sure,  fast  relief  get  SAVOSS 
at  your  druggist  or  we’ll  rush  to  you  postpaid.  $3.00 
per  bottle.  Guaranteed  to  relieve  any  disabling 
trouble  external  treatment  can  help,  or  money  back. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  fias  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2100  GPH ;  360  GPU  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
fiom  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  net  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

-  Motor  coupling  included. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosot*  —  prevents  furnace  j 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 
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The  difference  between  the  selling 
grade  and  price  obtained  for  cattle 
at  the  stockyards  and  their  owner’s 
appraisal  in  the  home  feed  lot  some¬ 
times  creates  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  cattle  feeder.  It  is  best 
for  the  farmer  or  steer  feeder  to  ac¬ 
company  his  shipment  all  the  way 
through,  and  to  be  preesnt  when  his 
steers  are  sold.  He  can  then  compare 
their  degree  of  finish,  quality,  gener¬ 
al  appearance  and  type  with  that  of 
other  cattle  in  the  yards  and  see  how 
the  price  offered  him  checks  with 
that  for  the  other  animals. 

The  new  system  of  grading  is  in 
reality  up-grading  and  it  means  that 
cattle  now  being  graded  as  good  are 
actually  only  of  former  medium 
grade,  as  it  has  the  disadvantage  that 
a  shipper  may  have  in  mind  that 
cattle  formerly  graded  as  good  sold 
near  the  top  of  the  market,  and  to¬ 
day  such  a  grade  might  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  sell  proportionately  lower 
in  accordance  with  its  actual  lower 
degree  of  finish.  The  up-grading  also 
works  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  consumer  for  more  meat  is 
now  graded  in  the  upper  brackets 
and  at  a  correspondingly  higher  re¬ 
tail  sales  price. 

Considerations  favorable  to  the 
grade  changes  for  the  producer  are 
that  the  present  tendency  to  use 
more  grass  and  roughage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  is  encouraged  and 
yet  the  cattle  still  classify  well.  For 
the  consumer  this  means  less  fat  and 
more  lean  meat.  Since  most  families 
do  not  like  excessive  fat  on  their 
beef  cuts,  a  medium  to  good  finish  is 
therefore  the  general  consumer 
preference.  An  increasing  number  of 
young  cattle  are  now  being  fattened 
on  grass,  so  that  they  produce  this 
type  of  leaner  beef.  The  former 
grade  structure  did  not  give  them  a 
fair  place  in  cattle  classifications,  as 
these  grass-fat  young  steers  were 
classified  as  medium,  whereas  they 
now,  even  just  off  grass  but  carrying 
considerable  finish,  are  sold  as  of 
good  grade.  This  is,  of  course,  favor¬ 
able  to  the  grassland  farmer  as  well 
as  the  cattle  rancher  with  plenty  of 
good  grass.  In  actual  practice  it  is 
resulting  in  a  greater  national  pro¬ 
duction  of  palatable  beef.  The  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  new  meat  tender¬ 
izing  agents  is  likewise  favorable  for 
the  production  and  use  of  good 
grass  beef. 

Good  Beef  from  Gr^ss 

With  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  inevitable  that  price  declines  for 
all  kinds  .and  classes  will  continue 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  This 
means  that  the  day  is  past  when  the 
Northeastern  steer  feeder  can  make 
a  substantial  profit  by  buying  feeder 
steers  in  the  Fall  and  then  fattening 


The  Value  in  Goat’s  Milk 

I  was  very  interested  in  Mrs. 
Holmes’s  article,  “The  Family  Goat,” 
in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  She  cov¬ 
ered  the  care  of  the  goat  perfectly. 
Now  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  the  goat’s  milk. 

Goat’s  milk  is  almost  a  perfect 
[food,  very  tasty,  rich  in  minerals, 
naturally  homogenized  and  easily 
and  readily  digested.  It  is  very  near¬ 
ly  like  mother’s  milk  which  makes 
it  valuable  for  babies  who  have 
difficulty  in  digesting  cow’s  milk. 

We  have  a  herd  of  20,  mostly 
registered  French  Alpines,  and  a 
purebred  French  Alpine  herd  sire. 
We  sell  milk  at  the  door,  make  our 
d^vn  butter^  and  make  goat’s  milk 
fudge  which  we  sell  at  our  roadside 
stand.  The  goat  meat,  called  chevon, 
is  very  good.  We  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  eating  our  own  goats,  so  we 
buy  our  meat  goats  elsewhere. 

The  goat  is  fast  becoming  the 
source  of  the  small  family’s  milk 
supply  because  the  dairy  goat  can  be 
easily  housed.  She  is  very  clean,  easy 
and  economical  to  care  for.  It  is 
better  for  a  family  to  have  more  than 
one  goat  as  they  do  much  better  if 
they  have  companions  of  their  kind. 
A  single  goat  gets  lonesome. 

Mrs.  Glenn  J.  Link 

Erie  County,  Pa. 


purchased  grain. 

Tests  for  the  past  few  years  at 
j.0rk  Station,  as  well  as  at 
other  Stations,  have  shown  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  most  profit  from  fat¬ 
tening  steers  in  the  Northeast  is  from 
maximum  use  of  good  pasture  ’  and 
roughage  Some  recent  tests  at  the 
Unio  Station  show  that  when  feeder 
steers  were  purchased  in  the  Fall 
and  then  wintered  on  good  hay  thev 
could  be  fattened  the  following  sea- 
son  to  an  acceptable  market  finish  on 
pasture  with  as  little  as  seven  bush¬ 
els  of  corn-and-cob  meal  per  ani- 

rnsi, 

flriSrJ?1-8  test’  after  the  steers’ 

a  f/val  M  the  early  Fall>  they  were 
put  on  bluegrass  pasture  where  they 
aveiaged  making  a  daily  gain  of 
three-fourths  pound  per  head  for  a 

JS  °.f  40  days.  They  were  then 
placed  in  an  open  shed  for  the 
Winter  and  fed  liberally  on  good 
quality  legume  hay;  on  this  feed  they 

Dnfimfed  dail7  fains  of  one-half 
pound  per  head.  The  following 

Spnng,  on  good  pasture,  the  steers 

made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head 

of  one  and  three-quarters  pounds  for 

44  days.  They  were  finished  on 

summer  pasture  supplemented  with 

corn-and-cob  meal,  as  mentioned’ 

duung  this  30  day  period  they  made 

an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of 

slightly  over  two  pounds.  The  total 

gains  made  resulted  in.  a  good  grade 

fidbeef  Wlth  Very  Httle  grain  being 

More  Beef  in  the  South 


More  beef  cattle  are  now  grazing 
in  southern  pastures  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  introduction  of  suitable 
legumes  and  a  long  pasture  season 
have  combined  to  make  the  South 
an  ideal  place  to  raise  good  beef  at 
low  cost.  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Ar- 
kansas  and  Alabama  have  all  made 
notable  and  significant  increases  in 
beef  production  during  the  past  few 
years.  Virginia  leads  all  the  south¬ 
ern  states  in  the  percentage  of  steers 
one  year  old  or  older,  now  being  fat¬ 
tened  on  roughage  and  grass,  due  to 
the  improvement  in  good  pasturage  in 
that  State.  These  roughage  and  grass 
fattened  cattle  in  the  South  will  com¬ 
pete  more  and  more  with  the  finished 
steers  from  the  Northeast  and  Cen¬ 
tral  West  . 

Grain  fed  cattle  cannot  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  grass  fat  cattle 
unless  they  sell  at  a  substantial 
premium  price.  Under  the  present 
market  grading  system  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand  ’  for  a  medium  fat 
animal,  this  means  that  more  cattle 
feeders  will  have  to  use  increasing 
amounts  of  good  quality  roughage 
for  winter  feeding,  combined  with 
improved  pasturage  for  finishing  the 
cattle  for  market  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  and  summer  grazing  sea¬ 
sons. 


Leading  Livestock  Counties 

Could  you  tell  me  the  leading 
counties  in  the  United  States  for  the 
various  classes  of  livestock  and 
poultry  on  farms?  j.  j.  m. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  counties  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  latest  re¬ 
port  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  for  the  various  classes  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  are 
as  follows:  Horses  and  colts,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Wyo.;  mules  and  mule-colts, 
Robeson,  N.  C.;  all  cattle  and  calves, 
Cherry,  Nebr.;  milk  cows,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  hogs  and  pigs,  Henry, 
Ill.;  sheep  and  lambs,  Val  Verde, 
Texas;  chickens,  Sonoma,  Calif.; 
turkeys,  Merced,  Calif. 


“ You  don’t  have  to  yell  at  me.  .  . 
I’m  coming!” 


Guardian  of  Your  Profit 


A  Craine  Tile  Stave  silo  —  high 
spot  on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty 
. . .  strength  . . .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  . . .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit — it’s 
all  yours  with  a  Craine  Tile  Stave ! 
Craine  Tile  Stave  silos  are  acid- 
proof- — not  just  acid-resistant.  Rust 
and  rot  proof.  A  double  row  of  dead- 
air  cells,  triple  sealed,  gives  real  pro¬ 
tection  against  frost. 

F or  profitable  feeding,  you  can’t  beat 
a  Craine  Silo  .  .  .  and  there’s  a  type 
for  every  need  and  every  budget. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Pride  of  Your  Farm  — 


Write  us  now 
for  full  details, 
without  obligation . 


CRAINE,  INC.,  323  Taft  St. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  •en»ll>ii* 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  aakino,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  addrew, 
and  full  details  of  the  neW  and  different  FLos 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  ana 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  ana 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SAVE?.' $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


WkiiMvind 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  lor 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  *LjL 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


) 


♦ 


put 

GLIDE 


in  your 


TRACTOR 

RIDE 


Don't  jounce  like  this  /wVvVvuVAviAvvl 
-glide  along  like  this  ^ — 

with  a  Knoedler  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  down 
"riding  fatigue"— you  can  work  longer... 
feel  better !  Exclusive  combined  spring 
and  hydraulic  shock  absorber  completely 
controls  ride  . . .  instantly  adjusts  to  your 
weight.  Ball  bearings  assure  longer  life. 


Over  30  seat  models  for  more  than  100 
different  tractor  makes  and  models!  Some 
have  portable  underseat  tool  boxes, "slide- 
back",  "tilt-back",  and  "furrow-leveling" 
adjustments.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERA¬ 
TURE.. .NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER. 


Knoedler 

SAV-N6EO-L6B) 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Boll  Bearing 
Spinners  •  MOR  Tractor  Platforms  •  Bruning  Hydraulic 
Couplers  •  Front  End  Hitches  •  Portable  Corn  Bell 
Burr  Mills*  Corn  Picker  Safety  Reverse  Gears 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

.DEPARTMENT  558  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


big  step  forward 
in  Milking  Science 

HINMAN 


i»fa 


MILKING  SYSTEM 

"DIRECT 

from  COWS 
to  COOLER'' 

Vour  direct  line  to  bigger  dairy 
profits.  More  richer  milk  with  lots 
less  work.  Quicker  refrigeration 
keeps  bacteria  count  at  a  new  low. 
You  save  milking  and  clean-up 
time. 

foster  -  safer  -  cleaner 


Milk  travels  from  cows 
to  cooler  through  stain¬ 
less  steel  pipes.  Simply 
add  as  many  cans  as 
you  need. 


Wuk 


Todoy 
for  FREE  FOLDER 
with  plans  to  fit 
every  born,  every  herd. 


V* 


► 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Inc..  Oneida.  N.  V. 

Please  send  FREE  Sani-Llne 
folder,  no  obligation. 


gj  name _ 

n  ADDRESS  _ 

YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  HINMAN’S 
•T*  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE 

^  ■RsaiitiaaBa  i 

March  21,  1953 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

on^JTulv  fln?  Railch  opens  its  Sates 
on  July  21  for  a  big  extension  nas 

ture  renovation  field  dav  it  u 

with  Sha£e  on^r^caSf 

OO^n^tS’  WHhf  a  ?™wd*ofdo^ 
of  Penn  Xda?Ce  fr?m  most  section! 
boring  States  Ona«?  several  neigh- 
Harold  ‘/ott“te?  ag 

Harney,  West  Chester  Guv  w  li  P 

“T?mmy^°wflsont0C?at  ^ 

ger  of  the  host  farm  lll6>  mana‘ 
tacheCdaUtne  °f^  the  imPortance  at- 

Ranch  stee?°f°eid?n?UreS  in  the  Kin£ 
dav  will  have  an  ^pro^ram,  the  field 
All  nf  tV  n  aPPr°priate  setting 

"a" 

and  a  speakin®  .  he  grounds 

o’clock.  During  thePfWam  at  one 
will  be  nroviffpH  f  d  y-  .°PP°rtunity 

parts  ofP  the  ranch  ?S1S  *°  oth“ 
feeding  and  sorting’^’peM^Fie'id  Jhe 

brought  In  from  Texas  todlH  Ste/rS 
tened,  mostly  on  grass  and6  fat“ 
keted  for  the  eastern  trade  mar“ 

The  time  is  here  when  fnnd 

dnctT^tef TheTKaavee,nh‘i°n, 

advises  Miles  Horst  qw6  ~aim-  So 

cf  Agricu1t1“eHF°ar^e?satnoweaTetarey 

ceivmg  only  46  cents  of  the  housl- 

52fcent?arket  dollar  comPared  with 
oZ  cents  a  year  ago.  Secretary  Horst 

?Hintf«°Ut  that  the  farmer’s  share  of 
the  46  cents,  in  turn,  had  to  be 
shared  with  machinery  manufact¬ 
urers  and  dealers,  fertilizer  and  seed 
suppliers,  utilities,  tax  collectors, 
hired  workers  and  others.-  He  there¬ 
fore  has  urged  consumers  to  learn 
where  the  remaining  54  cents  go  and 
not  blame  the  farmer  for  setting 
prices. 


Enlargement  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  in  Potter  and  surrounding 
Counties  to  take  advantage  of  ample 
grazing  facilities  and  favorable  mar¬ 
kets  is  being  considered  by  farmers 
in  the  Potter  Cooperative  Sheep 
Growers  Assn.  At  their  recent  annu¬ 
al  reorganization  Harry  L.  Carley, 
Roulette,  was  reelected  president. 
Growers  will  be  polled,  he  said,  on 
a  proposal  to  revive  local  cooperative 
lamb  sales  on  a  volume  basis  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  better  prices  on 
a  graded  basis,  and  to  avoid  the 
shrinkage  penalty  resulting  from 
long  hauls  to  distant  markets.  Roy 
W.  Maurer,  Ulysses,  was  renamed 
vice-president,  and  Lawson  E.  Card, 
Roulette,  secy-treas.  Marvin  Easton 
and  Lawrence  Elder,  both  of  Genes- 
see,  were  returned  to  the  board, 
along  with  the  three  officers. 


Two  Western  Pennsylvania  stu¬ 
dents  in  agriculture  have  been 
named  to  key  positions  for  the  annu¬ 
al  combined  Spring  Open  House  and 
Little  International  Livestock  Show 
on  Saturday,  April  25,  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College.  Joseph  DePetro, 
Independence,  Washington  County, 
will  be  manager  of  the  Little  Inter¬ 
national,  undergraduate  version  of 
the  big  annual  livestock  expositions 
held  in  Chicago.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  Edgar  E.  Fehnel,  Nazareth,  North¬ 
ampton  County.  Students  will  groom 
and  show  different  kinds  of  livestock. 

A  festive  occasion,  the  livestock 
event  will  have  in  its  audience 
hundreds  of  high  school  seniors  who 
will  be  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  visit  the  State  College.  They 
and  their  parents  will  be  entertained 
at  an  open  house,  including  an  out¬ 
door  picnic,  with  Tom  W.  Inter/ 
Pittsfield,  Warren  County,  in  charge. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Gas 

Savin 


Gasoline  will  go  farther  if  your  car,  i^^SSfactor  ^equipped 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs.  ACs  convert||||^  fuel  charge  into  useful, 
power,  regardless  of  load  or  speed.  That’s  because  -of  AC’s 
patented  CORALOX  —  which  offers  all  these  advantages  over 
previous  insulator  materials: 

•  gets  hot  quicker  to  burn  away  oil  and  wet  carbon 
—  stays  clean  longer 

•  resists  the  deposits  of  oxide  coatings  from  fuels 

•  4  times  greater  heat  conductivity 
e  3  times  the  mechanical  strength 


Means 


®  10  times  greater  electrical  resistance  at  high  tempero^uircs 


These  advantages  mean: 


•  •  GREATER  GAS  ECONOMY 

•  •  SMOOTHER  PERFORMANCE 

•  *  LONGER  PLUG  LIFE 


AC  SPARK  PLUG 


DIVISION 


GENERAL 


ivi  i  u  rt 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  ar> 
hour.  FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116.  Lansing  3,  Mich. 

NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  la. 


Tend  Garden  as  E*YS?/ 
as  Mowing  Your  Lawn! 


Nichols  Garden  Culti¬ 
vator  pushes  like  lawn 
mower — weeds,  mulches, 

-4  cultivates  just  as  easy. 

C  Wonderful  for  aerat¬ 
ing  soil.  8  rotating 
blades  plus  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weeds,  break  clods.  Or,  turn 
machine  over  for  use  of  cultivator 
shovels.  Works  9"-10"  strip.  Best 
materials.  Sturdy  wooden  handle. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Low  Priced. 

Tou  can’t  beat  it.  immediate  de- 
livety.  Send  check,  money  order. 

3  SHOVEL  5  SHOVEL 

$6.75  $7.75  ,  _.  W1 

(mailed  parcel  post  collect)  /  ^ 

NICHOLS  MFG,  CO.  Dept.  C  David  City,,  Webr. 

Witte  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

842  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  t.  E.  0. 


PATENTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7i  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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UNCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


-Ll£ 


A 


V  & 


Jk>-  w* 

mi^^SisAz 


TAKE  ONE  WHIFF! 

(f©«.  THIS  YOU'VE  YEARNED*) 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


PACK  YOU R  PIPE 
NOW  YOU  HAVE  EARNED  — 


(IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


SlfllS 


HAPPINESS  FOR  ALL  CONCERNED 

-Zijrtdk.  ^Vis  ZUaQttA^ 


IT  £ANT  BITE ! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  STAYS  LIT  TO  THE 
LAST  PUFF.  AND  NEVER  LEAVES 
A  SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  P/PE. 


MOW 


. . .  p/we/-  to/-  0*/^ 
fot  ALL  the  family / 


Tuffy  with  A-l 
cultivator 


Lawn  Mowing 

a 


Tuffy  is  so 
simple  to  op¬ 
erate,  so  easy 
to  use,  that 
the  entire 
family  will 


want  to  take  turns  running  it, 
man-sized  job  .  .  .  makes 


fertiiicing  and 
La  w.it  Seeding 


Its  power  does  a 

FUN  of  work!  A  simple  pin  hitch  means 
quick  change  of  attachments  without 
_  tools.  Tuffy  is  reasonably  priced  for 

the  family  budget. 


Hauling 

Also  7  h.p.  and  7'A  h.p 
,  Models 


Snow  Plowing 


•1 
i 
i 

5th  $t.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa.  I 

I 
t 

l 
I 
I 
l 
i 
9 
I 
I 
I 
8 
I 
J 


S.  i.  Allen  6,  Co.  Inc. 

3429  N 

Gentlemen: 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  "Tuffy.” 

—  □  Sendmethenameofnearestdealer. 
*  □  Send  me  further  information  in¬ 

cluding  prices. 


|  Name - 

l  City 

_  7one - State - - 

The  Outdoor 


Appliance 
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Time  for  Machinery  Check-up 


The  big  work  season  is  just 
around  the  corner.  Is  your  field 
equipment  in  shape?  Is  your  tractor 
— that  modern  work  horse — groomed 
and  in  condition  to  get  through  an¬ 
other  season  of  tough  work  without 
faltering  from  engine  colic?  And 
how  about  your  truck?  Now  is  the 
time  for  these  service  chores. 

First,  the  engine  should  have  a 
good  spring  tonic — fresh  oil,  grease 
and  gasoline.  If  you  forgot  to  drain 
the  gas  tank  last  Fall,  do  it  now. 
Clean  the  carburetor  thoroughly 
with  a  suitable  solvent  Stale  gaso¬ 
line  develops  a  gum  that  can  clog  the 
carburetor  jets  and  float  and  even 
harm  the  engine  valves.  Do  not  take 
a  chance  with  the  crankcase  oil.  You 
may  have  forgotten  how  many  hours 
use  it  had  last  season,  so  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  gritty.  Take  a  look  at 
the  oil  filter,  too,  and  if  in  doubt,  in¬ 
stall  a  new  element.  Oil  is  cheaper 
than  an  overhaul. 

Next,  inspect  the  ignition  cables 
and  the  spark  plugs.  A  loss  of  high 
voltage  from  faulty  plugs  or  cracked 
insulation  can  result  in  a  loss  of 
needed  power.  Heat  and  abrasive 
grit  can  cause  serious  wear  and  tear 
on  cable  insulation.  So  keep  a  wary 
eye  for  cracks  or  breaks.  Perhaps  the 
damaged  section  can  be  mended  with 
tape  but  if  the  insulation  is  brittle, 
play  it  safe.  Install  a  new  set  of 
cables. 

Even  though  the  spark  plugs  were 
new  last  season,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  them  checked,  cleaned  and  ad¬ 
justed.  While  tough  and  built  to 
function  properly  under  conditions 
of  extreme  heat  and  pressure,  spark 
plugs  will  perform  more  efficiently 
if  cleaned  and  checked  every  100 
hours.  That  is  equivalent  to  over 
4,000  miles  on  your  car  or  truck. 
Spark  plug  engineers  point  out  that 
periodic  plug  maintenance  is  more 
important  than  most  tractor  opera¬ 
tors  think.  A  plug  fouled  with  oil 
sludge  or  carbon  deposits  means  a 
weak  spark,  hence  incomplete  burn¬ 
ing  of  fuel  in  the  cylinder.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  wasted  fuel,  serious  loss  of 
power  and  the  beginning  of  a  string 
of  engine  ailments — if  you  do  not  do 
something  about  it.  If  the  plugs  have 


seen  better  than  200  hours,  invest  in 
a  new  set.  Worn  electrodes  widen  the 
firing  gap  and  the  spark  will  seek 
an  easier  place  to  jump. 

Regarding  cleaning,  take  your 
plugs  to  a  garage  equipped  with  a 
commercial  cleaning  unit,  as  it  is  a 
job  virtually  impossible  to  do  in  the 
home  shop.  The  abrasive-type  clean¬ 
ing  unit  not  only  does  the  job  scien¬ 
tifically  at  low  cost  but  permits  test¬ 
ing  of  the  plugs  to  check  their 
efficiency.  Here  is  another  spark 
plug  hint  that  really  can  save  un¬ 
necessary  grief.  Keep  the  top  in¬ 
sulators  clean,  wiping  them  daily 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  dust  in  the 
field.  When  dew  is  heavy  in  the 
morning,  dust  can  act  as  a  moist 
wick  and  the  high-voltage  ignition 
current  will  go  everywhere  but 
where  it  belongs — down  inside  the 
plugs. 

Regarding  ignition,  you  had  better- 
check  the  timing  of  your  tractor  and 
truck.  So  dig  up  the  service  manual 
and  follow  instructions.  Examine  the 
breaker  points  on  the  truck  for 
corrosion,  alignment,  gap  spacing 
and  install  new  ones  if  they  are 
beyond  file  dressing.  And  if  the  dis¬ 
tributor  cap  is  cracked,  play  safe  and 
renew  it.  Improper  timing  meajis  lost 
power  and  a  flock  of  engine  trouble 
if  neglected.  It  is  neither  economical 
or  sensible  to  haul  a  disk  plow  or 
harrow  around  your  acreage  in 
second  gear  when  a  few  minutes 
work  will  permit  you  to  do  it  in 
third. 

Another  important  tractor  check 
point — now  and  through  the  season 
— is  the  air  cleaner.  It  can  get  dusty 
even  under  cover  in  the  Winter.  Re¬ 
move  it,  slosh  it  clean  in  kerosene 
and  add  fresh  oil  if  it  is  an  oil  type. 
During  the  work  season  clean  it 
every  10  hours;  if  the  fields  are 
dusty  better  do  the  job  every  five. 

Careful  tractor  operators  also 
apply  a  grease  gun  every  10  hours 
to  pressure  fittings  on  wear-ai^d-tear 
spots — drag  link,  tie  rod,  king  pin, 
clutch  pedal,  brake  shaft,  rear  axle 
and  brake  pedal.  Remember,  too. 
that  the  battery  needs  a  drink  every 
30  hours.  Ray  Dodd 


Photo:  Oliver  Corp.,  Chicago 


n  order  to  have  the  farm  tractors,  trucks  and  field  equipment  ready  to 
oil ,  a  spring  check-up  is  essential.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  ao  this  befo  >- 
he  press  of  field  work  starts.  This  new,  fully  automatic  tie  baler  is  doing 
n  efficient  job  with  only  one  man  needed  for  the  operation.  Its  value  -can 
nmrl  its  life  lenathened  bu  periodic  mechanical  checu-up o. 


Business  Bit 

The  Story  of  Grass  —  Dairy  arid 
livestock  farmers  will  be  interested 
in  a  new  24-page  booket  recently 
issued  by  Brillion  Iron  Works,  mak¬ 
ers  of  seeders  and  pulverizers.  The 
amount  of  grass  and  legume  seed 
sown  by  ordinary  methods  can  be 
greatly  reduced  when  put  in  by  the 
Brillion  method  and  still  produce  a 
sure  stand.  The  how  and  why  of  this 
are  described  in  the  company’s  book¬ 
let,  along  with  charts  and  explana¬ 
tions  showing  how  seeding  rates  can 
be  successfully  reduced,  thus  cutting 
the  cost  of  producing  hay  and 
pasture. 

Copies  of  the  book  entitled,  “The 
Story  of  Grass.”  can  be  had.  free  of 
charge,  by  writing  to  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Brillion,  Wis. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Home  Guide  to  Repair.  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse..  $5. 00 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm. 

Mack  Jones . 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone  . 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk 
Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl, . 

Farm  Manual . . . 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney . . . 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 
Ivan  G.  Morrison . . . 


4.50 

4.24 

3.95 

3.50 

3.25 
3.00 

3-00 

2.80 


Fitting  Farm  Tools, 
Louis  M.  Roehl . . 


1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3,.» 
Sales  Tax.) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


N.  Y.  State  Livestock 
Numbers 

Total  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  New  York  farms  as  of  January  1, 
3952,  amounted  to.  2, 31 1,000  head, 
exceeding  numbers  of  a  year  earlier 
by  four  per  cent.  This  total  includes 
the  milk  cows,  young  stock  being 
kept  for  herd  replacement  purposes, 
bulls  and  the  limited  number  of 
beef  type  animals  in  the  State.  Milk 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  or 
more  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
are  estimated  to  total  1,439,000  head, 
a  net  increase  during  the  past  year 
of  two  per  cent.  This  is  the  largest 
inventorial  number  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers  since  1945.  The  number  of 
young  stock  being  kept  for  herd  re¬ 
placement  purposes  is  at  a  record 
high  with  heifers  one  to  two  years 
old  kept  for  milk  exceeding  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1952  numbers  by  nine  per 
cent  and  heifer  calves  seven  per 
cent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  There 
were  24.3  heifers  one  to  two  years  of 
age  on  January  1,  1953,  for  each 
hundred  milk  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  or  more  compared  with 
22.6  a  year  earlier. 

Hogs  of  all  ages,  January  3,  totaled 
202,000  head  compared  with  217,000 
head  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 
Sheep  numbers,  including  the  lambs 
on  feed,  at  the  beginning  of  1953 
amounting  to  162,000  head  were  a 
little  larger  than  on  the  four  previ¬ 
ous  January’s  but  less  than  half  the 
number  of  10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  rapid  replacement  of  horses 
and  mules  by  trucks  and  tractors 
continues  on  New  York  farms,  with 
the  number  of  tractors  now  greater 
than  the  number  of  horses.  Some 
96,000  horses  and  2,000  mules  remain 
on  New  York  farms,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  just  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

The  15,119,000  chickens  on  New 
York  farms,  January  1,  1953,  are  six 
per  cent  less  than  one  year  ago  and 
about  the  same  as  two  years  earlier. 
These  estimates  do  not  include  com¬ 
mercial  broilers. 

The  January  1,  1953  total  inven¬ 
tory  value  of  New  York’s  major  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  numbers  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  498  million  dollars,  about  90 
million  less  than  the  1952  inven¬ 
torial  values. 

Nationally,  cattle  numbers  were 
estimated  at  93  million  head,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent 
over  a  year  earlier.  Other  species  of 
livestock  show  a  net  decrease  in  in- 
ventorial  numbers  during  the  past 
year.  Hog  numbers  at  the  beginning 
of  1953  totaled  55  million  head,  a  de¬ 
base  of  14  per  cent;  sheep  totaled 
million  —  down  one  per  cent, 
while  horses  on  farms  and  ranches 
of  the  Nation .  declined  1 1  per  cent 
totaling  less  than  four  million  'head 
on  January  1.  Chickens  on  farms, 
excluding  commercial  broilers,  esti¬ 
mated  at  431  million,  were  four  per 
cent  less  than  the  January  1  num¬ 
bers  of  a  year  earlier. 


Pony  Breeders  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
oast  Pony  Owners  and  Breeder 
AsSn.  was  recently  held  at  the  horn 
“  Mrs.  William  Hazel  in  Harvarc 
-Jass.,  with  about  25  members  presen 
Officers  elected  for  the  present  yea 
vcre:  Elmer  Potter,  No.  Dartmouth 
mass.,  president;  Elmer  Lindval 
•tast  Weymouth,  Mass.,  vice-pres. 
Esther  T.  Latting,  Warner,  N.  H 
secy.-treas.  The  directors  electei 
wqre.  James  Allen,  Northampton 
Mrs.  William  Hazel,  Harvard;  Mis 
Mary  Turgeon  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Wil 
son,  both  of  East  Brookfield;  Alber 
of  Assinippi,  and  Lawrenc 
•acdenbush,  of  Somerset  Center,  al 
of  Massachusetts.' 

it  was  decided  to  hold  monthh 
meetings  during  the  Winter  the  firs 
Sunday  in  each  month.  The  associa 
iicn  welcomes  new  members,  an< 
fmycne  interested  in  joining  can  ge 
uil  particulars  from  the  secretary 

wer  T-  Latti«g>  Highlawn  Farm 
-Varner,  N.  H.  E.  t  l 


March  21,  1953 


PIGS:  Creep-feed  Wayne  Tail  Curler  to  push  pigs 
nrsing  or  on  sow’s  milk  replacer)  from  2  weeks  to 

8|lbs.  in  a  hurry.  Helps  make  runty  pigs  thirafty, 
fmal  pigs  thriftier.  Does  so  much— costs  so  little! 
CALVES:  Feed  Wayne  Calf  Starter  for  quick,  uini- 
start  at  substantial  milk  savings.  A  highly- 
fia^tified  feed  to  build  bigger  calves  at  4  months, 
*^dy  for  earlier  breeding.  Every  bite  is  balanced! 
ij|M’  TURKEY  POULTS:  Feed  high-energy,  low-fiber,  2B% 
'Wayne  Turkey  Starter  (fortified  with  3-Nitre)  for 
early,  low-eost  gains. 

3L,  All  Wayne  Poultry  and  Turkey  Feeds  named 
k  above  are  available  in  KRUMS  ( krumblized 
ill  mash)  form.  KRUAIS .reduce  waste;  are  easier „ 
||||!| eleaiier  to  feed;  birds  actually  gain  more! 

>  0$urt  in  time!  See  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  NOW! 

St  ALLIED  MILLS#  INC* 

g^icutive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  111.  *  Serviee  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  M, 


Now  .  .  ,  you  can  get  all  the  growth  potential  of 
your  young  stock  .  .  .  safely,  economically,  quickly 
.  .  .  with  Oianl  Feed  Power-—  created  for  you  by 
Wayne  Research  thru  exclusive  blends  and  balances 
of  1953  Power  Ingredien  ts!  Antibiotics;  Vitamin  B-12; 
3-Nitro;  B-Complex  Vitamins;  Trace  Minerals;  Sar¬ 
dine  Oil;  B-Aetivated  Animal  Sterol;  Riboflavin; 
Calcium  Pantothenate  and  many  others  in  correct, 
high-potency  proportions. 

For  REPLACEMENT  CHICKS:  Feed  Wayne  Chick  Starter 
for  remarkably/ost  growth  and  balanced  body  devel¬ 
opment.  Builds  rugged  pullets  with  sturdy  bodies 
and  digestive  systems  geared  for  heavy  early  laying. 

For  BROILER  CHICKS:  Feed  high-efficiency  Wayne 
Rocket  Broiler,  get  meaty,  premium  finish  birds  with 
minimum  feed,  time  and  work.  Powerful  ingredients, 
including  3-Nitro,  assure  bright  combs,  lustrous 


Copyright  1952  AUierl  Mills.  Inc 


WAYNE  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Addison — Eugene  Wade 
Alden — Youngs  Mill 
Allegany — Ernest  P.  Carls 
Angela^ — Farmers  Feed  Store 
Ashville— Wellman  Mill 
Barker — Thiel  Bros.  Hatchery 
Batavia— Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 
Bellcna— Edwin,  D.  Coffin 
Beimont — James  M.  Farwell 
Bemus  Point— L.  H.  Shepardson 
Binghamton— It.  H.  Whiting  &  Son 
Birdsall— Clair  R.  Mapes 
Brewerton— Brewerton  Feed  &  Coal 
Breoktondale— Mervln  Walker 
Buffalo — Suburban  Supply  Co. 
Canandaigua— James  G.  Blodgett  Co. 
Canaseraga— Paul  Petteys 
Canisteo — Walter  Wheaton 
Cancga — Harry  C.  Lash 
Cassadaga — Cassadaga  Mills 
CHafee— B.  B.  Cornell 
Chili — Higbie  Farm  Supplies,  Jnc. 
Clymer — Neckers  Co. 

Ccnewango  Valley— Concwango  Valley 
Mills 

Craryville — Craryville  Feed  Co. 

Curriers — E.  K,  Yauehzy,  P.O.  i  Arcade 
Dale — William  Buyers,  P.  0.  LeRoy- 
Dansvilie — Dansville  Farm  Supply 


Darien  Center — DeMutb’s  Mill 
Delevan — Nowrse  Poultry  Farm 
Depew — Depew  Feed  Store 
Derby — L.  A.  Hazard  &  Sons 
Dundee— A.  V.  Smith  of  Dundee,  Inc. 
East  Amherst — Amherst  Turkey  Farm 
East  Concord — Shamel  Milling  Co., 
Inc. 

East  Concord — Wendels’  Poultry  Farm 
East  Pembroke — Fay  M.  Starkweather 
East  Randolph — Handolph  Feed  & 
Supply 

Ebenezer — Cherven  Fur  Farm 
Eden — Laing’s  Mill 
Eden  Valley — Clement  Croop 
Ellington — Don’s  Farm  &  Country 
Store 

Elmira — Bulkhead  Mills 
Forestville — Shadle  Milling  Co. 
Genesee — Lee  Poultry  Farm 
Gorham — William  J.  Murray 
Haskinsville — Bernard  Jones 
Holcomb — Elms  Poultry  Farm 
Holland — Graves  &  Bush 
Holley — Mrs.  Leona  Linsley 
Honeoye  Falls — John  Langan 
Hoosick  Falls — Schmigel  Bros. 

Howard,  R  3— C.  Bennett,  P.O.Hornell 
Ithaca — Ithaca  Mills 


Jamestown — Wahlgren  Seed  Store 
Jordan — Warren  &  Buhl 
Linwood — Kenneth  Noble 
Little  Valley — Carl  Fuss  Farm  Service 
Lockport — John  Young  Flour-Feed- 
Imp,  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyons— W.  J.  Smart 
Macedon — Herman  R.  Zobel 
Manchester— R.  B,  Crowell  &  Son,  Inc. 
Manila — H.  F.  Phillips  &  Son 
Marion — John  Vanderbrcok,  Jr. 
Medina — A.  C.  Winters  Poultry  Farm 
Naples — Naples  Produce  A  Building 
Materials 

Newark— D.  S.  Sharp 
Newburgh — Mapes  Poultry  Farm 
Newfane — The  Village  Farm 
North  Rose — Drury  &  Son 
Nunda — Fred  J.  Miller 
Gakfieid — C.  A.  Ingalsbe 
Oaks  Corners— Richard  F.  Minns 
Oneida — Buyea’s 

erchard  Park— K  &  B  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Pavilion— Clemens  &  Co. 

Penn  Yan— C.  H.  Crosier  &  Son 
Piffard  C.  A.  Parnell 
Poplar  Ridge — (Poplar  Ridge  Feed  Mill 
Portville — Portville  Mills 
Royaltcn — Fay  Lembach 


Rushville — Geo.  W.  Haxton  &  Son,  Inc. 
Sanborn— H.  K.  Mabon 
Sandy  Creek— Harwood  Lincteey 
Saratoga  Springs— George  Lang  & 
Sons 

Seneca  Fails— J.  L.  Hamil  v 
Sherman — Sherman  Steam  Mills 
Smiths  Mills — R.  B,  Daily  &  Elias 
Bros. 

South  Corning— N.  J.  Morrison 
Stafford — W.  M.  Coward  &  Son 
Syracuse — Morey’s  Mill 
Troy — Robert  Pollack  Feed  Store 
Trumansburg— W.  B.  Hebbard  Co. 
Valley  Falls— Willy  Brothers 
Walker — Walker  Produce  Co. 
Wallace— Milo  Sick 
Warsaw — Warsaw  Farm  Supply 
Waterloo— Joseph  M.  Podgorny 
Waterport— Stanley  R.  Barry 
Watkins  Glen— H.  M.  Smith  &  Son 
Webster — William  Longrod  &  Son 
West  Falls — Yaw  Bros. 

West  Valley— Zefers  &  Son  Breeder 
Farm 

Williamsville — Beiter’s  Feed  Store 
Wilson— Bex  E.  Stacy,  Inc. 
Wyoming— Geo.  W.  Haxton  &  Son.  Inc. 
Youngstown— Charles  F.  Colbert 


IT’S  WAYNE  FOR  GIANT  FEED  POWER 


J 


M 


Project  your  cattle  against  insects.  Watch 
milk  production  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  Just  spray  ’em  with  Sinclair  Stock 
Spray.  Contains  Pyrenone®.  Kills 
stable  flies,  horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats, 
mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying,  biting 
insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space 
spray  in  barns  and  houses,  too. 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative. 

SAFE —  CONTAINS  NO  DOT 


and  iTuj.k-v  —  cry  MOR-UFE  POINTS. 

Bmcemejy  cough.  they  fast  all  season  and  more.  Two  types  ate 
available —  butt  weld  and  lay  on  (for  lap  welding).  They’re 
easily  welded  Co  your  present  plow  share  .  .  .  cut  readily  through 
any  sod  maintain  proper  set  depth  .  .  .  thoroughly  tested  and 
fully  guaranteed  against  defects. 

Fry  MOR-LIFE  at  OUR  risk 

Buy  one.  Try  it  on  your  plow  alongside  any  other  pome.  If  not 
completely  satisfied*  return  the  point  at  our  expense  and  we‘U 
refund  your  money  in  full. 


EtTMhW 


»  T  V  l.l; 


POSTPAID 

$22  00  per  do*.  IF.O-B.  Buffalo 
(12  (-or  the  price  of  11) 

Ilf  you*-  dealer  Cannot  yet 
supply  <V»QR-UFE 
POINTS*  Order 
direct  from 


INC. 


Manufacturers  of  automotive,  (arm,  and 


industriahegu^^ 


ALSO  AVAILABLE 

—  Harrow  and  cultivator 
teeth  made  of  this  new 
wonder  material  in  all 
popular  sizes. 


'275  ba8Cock  street 

BUFFALO  10,  N.  V. 


PLOW  Meaner,  farter 


with 


Single  blade  gives 
combined  cutter- joint¬ 
er  action;  cuts  vicious¬ 
ly,  covers  cleanly. 
Banishes  corn  borers. 
Can’t  swivel  and  plug, 
even  in  rough  going. 
Heavy  duty  construc¬ 
tion.  Main  parts  drop- 
forged.  Timken 
ings.  Finest  steel 


bear- 

blade. 


FRANK 

Low  -  Recording  tractor 

SPEEDOMETER 

Vital  for  accurate 
seeding,  spraying 
Shows  speeds  to  10 
Mi*H,  miles  traveled 
in  lOths  and  lOOths. 
Fits  any  wheeled 
tractor. 

See  your  dealer.  For 
literature  writ® 
Dept.  83. 


Yo.ii-  '><ict  and  white" 
tapped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Si  So  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  fanner,,  for  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  With  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  (if  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  tabor,  feed  and 


LOW  COST 
WELL 
DRILLING 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Worms 

Is  tobacco  dust  beneficial  for  goats 
as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  worms? 

New  York  p.  g.  a. 

Several  years  ago  tobacco  dust  was 
used  to  some  extent  for  preventing 
and  treating  worms,  in  both  goats 
and  sheep.  However,  during  recent 
years  its  use  has  ben  practically  dis¬ 
continued  in  favor  of  a  much  more 
effective  preparation  known  as 
phenothiazine. 

The  benefit  from  the  tobacco  dust 
was  due  to  its  nicotine  content  and 
this  was  exceedingly  variable  when 
it  was  used  in  powdered  form.  When 
nicotine  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
internal  parasites,  it  is  best  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  in  the  form  of  nicotine 
sulphate,  which  is  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Black  Leaf  40.  It  must 
be  given  according  to  directions  on 
the  label.  Phenothiazine  has  proven 
to  be  much  more  effective  and  more 
easily  administered;  threfore  it  is 
used  almost  entirely  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  internal  parasites  in  live¬ 
stock. 

The  economic  importance  of  this 
is  great,  because  the  intestines  of 
sheep  and  lambs  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  surgical  sutures,  provided  they 
are  healthy  and  have  no  perforations, 
which  are  often  caused  by  one  of 
the  internal  parasites  known  as 
nodular  worms.  Phenothiazine  has 
the  decided  advantage  of  killing  both 
nodular  and  stomach  worms.  Prior  to 
its  advent,  there  was  no  known  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  for  nodular  worms. 

Even  if  tovbacco  dust  were  used  in 
the  feed,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  goats 
would  eat  it,  as  fhey  are  quite  dainty 
in  their  appetites.  On  the  other  hand, 
phenothiazine  can  be  mixed  with 
salt  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  nine 
parts  of  salt,  and  the  animals  will 
consume  it  readily.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  an  individual  dose. 


needed.  Used  by 


Save  well  drilling  costs  .  .  . 
have  all  the  wells  you 
need  ...  in  cellar ,  barn, 
or  outdoors  .  .  .  shallow 
or  deep  wells.  CON-SOL's 
low  cost  well  driller  is 
easily  moved,  set  up,  and 
operated.  Sturdy  and  reli¬ 
able,  its  extra-hard,  quick¬ 
ly  installed,  drill  insert 
drills  through  many  feet  of 
solid  rock  before  replacement 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  the  U.  8. 
Navy,  and  by  many  well  drillers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
For  4 “  casings,  price  $385  F  O  B.  factory  includes 
drill,  bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300',  3/4  H.P.  motor  or  V/2  H.P.  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  also  available 
at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  With  gasoline 

en9ine- 

Write  for  literature  to  Dept.  R  <55-2^^?- 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S  A. 


Correlation  Between  Type, 
Production  and  Longevity 

Are  there  any  figures  to  prove 
that  dairy  cows  of  superior  type  are 
better  producers  and  live  longer  than 
cows  of  ordinary  and  poor  type? 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  a.  l.  b. 

Records  kept  by  the  various  dairy 
breeds  on  type  classification  as  well 
as  lifetime  production  offer  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  that  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  type,  production 
and  longevity.  As  an  illustration,  a 
recent  compilation  on  this  matter  has 
been  made  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
This  study  shows  that  of  31  200,000- 
pound  lifetime  producers,  22  have 
been  classified,  and  of  these  eight 
were  classified  as  “Excellent,”  eight 
“Very  Good,”  and  six  “Good  Plus,” 
none  falling  below  this  mark.  Of  the 
369  cows  of  the  breed  with  total  life¬ 
time  records  in  excess  of  150,000 
pounds  of  milk,  276  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  with  45  “Excellent,”  118  “Very 
Good,”  and  90  “Good  Plus,”  22 
“Good,”  and  only  one  as  “Fair.” 

On  a  percentage  basis,  16  per  cent 
of  the  150,000-pound  producers 


therefore  classified  as  “Excellent,”  43 
per  cent  “Very  Good,”  and  33  per 
cent  “Good  Plus,”  for  a  total  of  92 
per  cent  in  the  top  three  classifi¬ 
cation  breakdowns.  Of  all  classified 
animals,  including  144,714  head  of 
Holstein  females  since  the  program 
began  in  1929,  only  1.33  per  cent 
have  been  named  “Excellent,”  15.58 
per  cent  “Very  Good,”  and  37.16  per 
cent  “Good  Plus,”  for  a  total  of  54.07 
per  cent  in  the  top  three  breakdowns. 
These  figures  indicate  very  positive¬ 
ly  that  not  only  is  superior  type  defi¬ 
nitely  correlated  with  high  produc¬ 
tion  but  with  longevity  as  well,  since 
the  cows  producing  150,000  pounds 
of  milk  or  more  in  their  lifetime 
were  all  comparatively  long  lived, 
continued  in  high  production  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  average 
for  all  dairy  cows. 

Pens  for  Lambing  Ewes 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  individual 
pens  for  my  ewes  when  they  start 
lambing?  If  so,  what  is  the  reason 
for  this,  and  how  are  temporary 
pens  best  constructed?  J.  j.  s. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  ewes  placed 
in  separate  small  pens  a  day  or  two 
prior  to  lambing.  The  reason  is  that 
the  ewe  is  then  less  liable  to  disown 
her  lamb,  as  she  knows  her  lambs 
at  first  only  by  smell.  After  she  gets 
to  know  her  lamb  she  will  take  it 
and  keep  it,  allowing  it  to  nurse. 
When  ewes  will  not  let  their  lambs 
nurse  they  have  to  be  raised  on  the 
bottle  by  hand,  which  is  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  risky  too,  especially 
when  several  head  are  involved. 
Temporary  pens,  quite  satisfactory 
and  inexpensive,  may  be  made  by 
using  hinged  gates  with  hooks  to 
hold  them  up  and  together.  These 
gates  may  be  placed  using  two  in 
each  corner  of  the  sheep  shed,  or 
four  may  be  used  in  the  pen  to  make 
a  complete  separate  small  pen.  Allow 
enough  room  for  the  ewe  to  be  com¬ 
fortable,  though  a  great  amount  of 
extra  space  in  unnecessary. 


Chicken  Mash  for  Hogs 

Can  I  feed  chicken  mash  to  hogs 
with  satisfactory  results?  I  have 
plenty  of  mash  left  after  selling  my 
chickens  and  would  not  like  to  see 
it  go  to  waste.  j.  j.  d. 

Chicken  mash  when  properly  used 
can  form  part  of  the  hog  ration  with 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  not  usually 
used  as  a  hog  feed  because  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  higher  in  price  than  the 
regular  hog  rations. 

If  it  is  fed  during  the  Summer,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  allow  the  hogs 
access  to  good  legume  pasture  also.  If 
fed  during  the  Winter  as  a  fattening 
ration,  allowing  the  shoats  all  they 
will  eat,  it  should  be  supplemented 
with  good  quality  alfalfa  hay  fed  in 
racks.  In  addition,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  allow  the  hogs  access  to  a 
good  comercial  mineral  mixture  as 
well  as  to  a  constant  supply  of  salt 
and  water.  Better  results  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  mixing  the  chicken  mash 
with  equal  parts  of  either  ground 
corn  or  barley. 


money.  Learn  about  the  exclu- 

So  that’s,  what  your  s/ve  features  of  the 
neighbor  means  when  Harder  Concrete  or 
he  proudly  says,  "I  Wood  Stave  Silo, 
own  a  Harder."  Write  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  Box  R.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. '  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduces  spot¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free,  catalog,  and 
prices. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

>3  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Toggenburgs  are  good  milkers,  and  consequently  are  one  of  the  more  P< op 
tar  dairy  goat  breeds.  This  good,  yearling  Toggenburg  doe  is  held  by 
owner fR.  D.  Waldron  of  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  County,  New  yotk. 


n  vrn  A  w  wrntTf 
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NEWEST  OF  ALL  MILKERS! 


Will  milk  your  cows  faster , 
cleaner  and  better. 


You  owe  it  to  your  cows — and 
yourself — to  try  this  amazing  new 
EMPIRE  "Jet-O-Matic”  Milker. 
Watch  its  gentle  tug  and  pull — see 
the  contentment  of  your  cows — ex¬ 
perience  its  ease  of  handling.  You’ll 
be  surprised! 

Today,  get  free  folder  on  EMPIRE 
Milkers.  Also  get  folders  on  EMPIRE 
Milk  Coolers  and  Food  Freezers. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machine  Co. 

(Division  of  ESC O  Cabinet  Co.) 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


with  YETTER 

DISC  COULTER-JOINTERS 


They  roll  and  cut  ahead  of  the  moldboards,  reducing 
ciirt  friction  —  plow  pulls  up  to  40%  easier!  You  can 
now  in  one  gear  higher  ,  .  .  finish  5  acres  in  4  acre  time. 

They  cut  and  cover  trash,  wet  or  dry,  with  natural 
Slicing  action  .  .  .  and  the  deflector  insures  complete 
covering.  Single  blade  —  NO  SECOND  BLADE  TO 
WASTE  POWER! 


They  put  more  of  your  tractor  power  to  work  .  . 
reduce  power  loss  and  cut  fuel  bills.  Cleaner  plowing 
minimizes  crop  loss  from  borers  .  .  .  gives  bigger  yields 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER. 


Cflus  freight).  Light  enough 
to  handle  .  .  .  heavy  enough 
to  do  the  work!  Built  by  a 
manufacturer  of  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  for  23  years  at  a  price  you  can  afford.  Mows  fence 
lews,  fields,  grass.  Adjustable  depth  .  .  .  powerful  en- 
S;1';; JlPSgsd  construction  .  .  .  many  safety  features. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 


Cut  cultivating 
time  in  half! 


YETTERCULTIGUARDS 

Throw  away  troublesome  half¬ 
sweeps  and  fenders!  Culti- 
guards  give  you  HI-SPEED 
cultivation  .  .  .  better  vision 
for  closer  cultivation  and  plan  t 
protection.  Cultivates  or  cul¬ 
tivates  and  hills  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  WRITE. 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER 


Keeps  front  tractor  wheels 
rolling  when  it’s  wet  and 
muddy.  Adjustable  .  .  easy 

to  install  .  .  .  low  priced.  WRITE: 


YETTER  MFG.  Co.,  314  Main  St„  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  19J0” 


J 


B> 


ANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

from  Etotk  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmara. 
Wtlt«  for  Price*  and  Sample*.  Dlreel 
™  Manuf.cturer.  Barring  F.rmer*  for  81  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

CtnT»»  Belting  »nd  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canra*  by 
its*  Yard.  Write  for  aamplea  and  Price*. 

...  „„„  BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
re  ARCH  ST..  (Phoa*  Market  7-218*)  PHILA.  8.  PA. 


7—  ■  .  . .  „ 

W^rr  you  write  advertisers  mention 
j  Mne  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
0  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.1'  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  March  6, 
as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  weaker.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate  and  supplies  decreased  slightly. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter  —  Good  grade  $18-19; 
Medium  $16-17.80;  Common  $15- 
15.90.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good  grade 
$15.50-17.50;  Medium  $14.50-15.90; 
Cutters  $13.50-15;  Heavy  Canners 
$12.40-13.90;  Light  Canners  $10.80- 
12;  Shelly  Canners  $10  and  down. 
Slaughter  bulls  —  Good  grade  $19- 
21.40;  Medium  $17-18.90;  Common 
$14-17. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  weaker.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate  and  supplies  increased.  Prices  per 
head:  Extra  large  choice  $92-100; 
Choice  veals  $80-90;  Good  $64-79; 
Medium  $50-63;  Common  and  Culls 
$35-54;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $18-35; 
Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $12-17;  Bobs,  under 
60  lbs.,  $12  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  and  supplies 
decreased  slightly.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $18-20.20;  Heavy 
weights  $15.50-17.40;  Medium  and 
Light  Sows  $15-16.50;  Heavy  Sows 
$12-14.70;  Heavy  Boars  $6.00-8.50; 
Shoats  $13-15  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  March  6,  1953,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Cattle  —  Demand  good  for  steers 
and  heifers;  market  fully  steady. 
Western  steers  weighing  1,010  lbs. 
$22.50;  Western  steers  averaging 
1,000  lbs.  $20;  Good  860-lb.  yearling 
steers  $22.75;  Western  steers  aver¬ 
aging  800  lbs.  $20;  few  Holstein 
steers  $18.25.  Demand  active  for 
dairy  type  slaughter  cows  and  bulls 

—  Medium  to  Good  cows  and  heavy  f 
Cutters  $14-15;  light  Cutters  $13-14; 
Heavy  Canners  $12-13;  Light  Can¬ 
ners  $10.50-11.50;  Fat  Yellow  Cows 
$13-14;  Dairy  type  slaughter  heifers 

—  Medium  $16-17;  Common  $14-16; 
Heavy  sausage  bulls  $18-19;  Medium 
$16-18;  Common  $14-16. 

Calves  —  Demand  good;  market 
strong.  Choice  $35-36;  Good  $30-34. 

Hogs  —  Trading  active,  market 
fully  steady.  Bulk  of  Good  to  Choice 
180-225  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  $21-21.50; 
one  fancy  lot  $22;  230-260  lbs.  $20- 
21;  270-310  lbs.  $18.50-19.75;  320-400 
lbs.  $17.50-18.50;  sows  weighing  350- 
550  lbs.  $16-18;  boars  $10-13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Limited  sales 
steady,  asking  higher.  Choice  N.Y.S. 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  $23.50-24. 


New  Poultry  Producers  Co¬ 
operative 

Poultry  farmers  from  Ulster, 
Sullivan,  Orange,  Pike,  Greene  and 
Delaware  Counties  (N.  Y.)  attended 
the  second  general  meeting  of  the 
newly  formed  Catskill  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative,  Inc.  early  this 
month.  At  the  meeting  they  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  their  first  poultry 
auction  which  was  held  March  14  at 
Wayside  Inn  in  Ellenville. 

Over  200,000  birds’  have  been 
listed  and  sold  through  the  coopera¬ 
tive  since  its  organization;  a  charge 
of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  is  made 
on  the  birds  sold.  A  bona  fide  poul¬ 
try  farmer  need  not  be  a  cooperative 
member  to  sell  his  birds  the  first 
time.  Thereafter,  however,  he  must 
be  a  member  and  can  become  one  by 
payment  of  the  initial  fee  of  $10. 

The  office  of  the  cooperative  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Woodbridge.  Officers  of  the 
organization  are:  Leon  Goldfarb, 
president;  Daniel  Coleman,  vice- 
pres.;  Herman  Canter,  treas.;  and 
Charlotte  Schwartz,  secy. 


WORLD  CHAMPION  JERSEY  OVER  ALL  AGES  for: 

Butterfat,  One  Yecr  (at  5  years  of  age),  1319  pounds;  Milk,  one  year,  20,097  pounds 
She  has  had  four  splendid  colves  and  is  due  to  freshen  again  soon.  In  her  first  4 
lactations,  she  hos  produced  3780  pounds  of  fat  from  60,070  pounds  of  milk.  (World's 
Record  for  Breed,  1st  4  lactations.) 


The  world’s  greatest  cows 
were  raised  as  calves  on 


Calf  Manna 


Cows  Raised  as  Calves  on  Calf  Manna  Usually 
Make  The  Most  of  Their  Inherited  Characteristics 


MR.,  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Lindow  of  Independence,  Oregon,  like  so 
many  of  the  breeders  of  the  world’s  greatest  cattle,  are  enthusi¬ 
astically  ready  at  all  times  to  give  great  credit  to  having  raised  their 
calves  on  Calf  Manna.  They  write,  on  November  30,  1952: 

"June  Volunteer  Fantasy  was  raised  on  Calf  Manna,  as  are  all  our 
calves.  We  feel  that  a  cow  must  be  raised  right  to  produce  right,  and 
this  is  the  reason  we  value  Calf  Manna  so  highly  in  our  feeding 
program.  We  have  also  found  it  very  valuable  in  keeping  our  bulls 
in  good  breeding  shape. 

.  .  .  'Fantasy,’  like  all  our  cows,  carries  a  very  deep  body  with  a  good 
spring  of  rib.  She  weighed  1240  pounds  at  the  end  of  her  record,  and 
could  not  have  been  in  any  finer  shape.” 

The  thousands  who  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  express  their  gratitude 
for  Calf  Manna  nearly  always  speak  of  how  normal,  and  productive,  and 
reproductive  are  the  animals  raised  on  it.  They  almost  always  speak  of  the  size, 
strength,  depth,  health,  and  longevity  of  Calf  Manna-raised  cattle.  Yet  it  costs 
only  10c  a  day  to  feed  it  to  any  animal  at  any  age. 

Don’t  delay  getting  your  herd  on  the  Calf  Manna  Program.  It’s  so  easy  to 
feed — just  as  it  comes  from  the  bag,  with  no  warming, 
dissolving,  mixing  or  weighing;  and  it  costs  so  little 
to  get  all  its  benefits. 

Your  nearest  feed  dealer  probably  has  it. 

It’s  a  Carnation- Albers  Product. 


Send  Today  for  Full  Details 


Write  nearest  address; 


Albers  Milling  Company 

Dept.  357  314  Fairfax  Bldg..  ,  Dept  357  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 
Kansas  City  6,  Missouri  Seattle  1,  Washington 


NeU)  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept.  B,  Stratford,  Conn. 


PIXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 


Picks  up, 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
from  I  %  to  8" 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . $6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 


T.  M.  Olson . . 6.50 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 


Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Reguterad  TradamarV-Paienls  Pending 
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SYSTEM 


OF  FERTILIZER  APPLICATION  &  SEEDING 


Top  profit  dollars  through  in¬ 
creased  yields  from  fertilizer  de¬ 
pend  on  how  efficiently  and  accu¬ 
rately  it  is  applied.  You  can  make 
more  money  with  the  Ezee  Flow 
System,  because  only  Ezee  Flow 
guarantees  to  spread  any  fertilizer, 
in  any  condition,  in  any  amount — 
from  5  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acrel 

No  guesswork,  no  fuss — just  set 
the  simple  Ezee  Flow  positive-con¬ 
trol  dial  and  forget  it.  Remember, 
with  Ezee  Flow  you  save  fertilizer, 
time,  labor  and  tractor  fuel — and 
can  spread  up  to  120  acres  per  day. 

Ezee  Flow  will  also  accurately 
sow  small  grains,  legumes  and 
grasses.  In  fact,  Ezee  Flow  will 
do  more  additional  spreading  and 
seeding  jobs  for  you  than  any 
other  spreader  on  the  market. 


FERTILIZER  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

When  efficiently  and  accurately 
applied,  you  can  expect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  from  EACH  dollar 
spent  for  fertilizer: 

$6.00  from  Corn 
$4.00  from  Wheat 
$8.00  from  Cotton 
$11 .00  from  Tobacco 
$7.00  from  Milk 
$4.00  from  Beef 


Look  to  Ezee  Flow  for  the  Finest  and  Most  Efficient 
in  Fertilizer  Application  &  Seeding  Equipment 


SIDE  DRESSING  2  OR  4  ROWS 
OR  MORE  NARROWER  ROWS 

To  meet  an  ever  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  side  dressing  equipment, 
Ezee  Flow  gives  you  a  choice  of 
either  the  2-row  model  —  SM-22,  or 
the  4-row  model  —  SM-34,  as 
pictured.  #• 

Both  of  these  new  models  have 
low-level,  extra-large  capacity  hop¬ 
pers  that  pivot  for  easy  emptying. 
Roller  chain  drive  is  fool  -  proof 
and  non-slipping.  Rate  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  governed  by  a  patented 
easy-to-see,  easy-to-set  quantity 
dial  from  5  fo  200  lbs.  per  tube  per 
acre.  No  sprockets  or  gear  to  change. 


•  For  broadcast  spreading  of  any 
fertilizer,  as  shown,  or  for  any 
spreading  or  seeding  job  on  your 
farm  —  Ezee  does  it  bestl  One 
machine  does  the  work  of  many. 


•  Ezee  Flow  SD-50  is  a  multi-pur¬ 
pose,  rear-mounted  model  for  Ford 
and  Ferguson  tractors,  for  use  with 
or  without  cultivator  —  broadcast  or 
row  crop  application. 


DSSTR1BUTED  BY: 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 
Branch  at  726  W.  Hiawatha  Blvd. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


■PLEASE  SEND  ME  COMPLETE  DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  EZEE  FL0WI 
SYSTEM,  AND  ALSO  THE  NAME  OF  MY  EZEE  FLOW  DEALER 


Name. 


Address. 
Town _ 


.State. 
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Country  Life  Program 
at  ‘  Farmingdale 


.  .  New  York  State  and  Long 
Island  are  what  they  are  because  of 
the  kind  of  people  we  are  and  the 
kind  of  people  we  intend  to  be.  Hence 
education  here:  close  to  the  people, 
it  starts  where  they  are  and  takes 
them  where  they  want  to  go.  It 
deals  in  material  things,  necessarily 
so,  but  also  in  ideals  and  aspirations, 
in  the  needs  of  a  free  people.” 

So  said  Director  Halsey  Knapp  in 
opening  the  34th  Annual  Country 
Life  and  Open  House  Program  of 
the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale 
on  February  19.  “These  needs,  these 
ideals,”  he  added,  “are  written  into 
articles  of  faith  in  our  way  of  life.” 

Many. of  the  25,000  visitors  to  the 
three-day  program  were  the  country 
kind  of  people  with  a  farming  way 
of  life — poultrymen,  potato  growers, 
dairymen,  fruit  growers  and  truck 
gardeners  from  the  Island  and  some 
from  upstate  New  York.  Almost  half 
of  the  Institute’s  1,100  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  intend  to  be  the  same  farm 
kind  of  people,  too:  over  450  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  courses  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  production,  processing 
and  marketing.  These  students, 
under  their  instructors,  made  and 
managed  the  varied  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  of  the  Country  Life 
program  which  featured  the  Dairy 
Cattle  Fitting  and  Showing  Contest, 
a  Spring  Garden  demonstration  and 
a  panorama  on  Poultry  Mangement.1 

Animal  husbandry  students 


The  “Romance  of  Cheese,”  an  at¬ 
traction  of  the  dairy  industry  de¬ 
partment,  displayed  and  described 
the  many  kinds  of  cheese  from  all 
over  the  world.  Next  to  it  was  an 
ingenious  device  showing  the  im- 
poi'tance  of  New  York’s  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  One  could,  by  pressing  a 
button,  ask  a  question  —  such  as 
“How  many  dairy  farms  in  New 
York?”  —  and  find  his  answer 
“62,000”  —  illuminated  on  an  im¬ 
mense  county  map  of  the  State.  Here 
'  too,  were  samples  of  the  Ladino 
clover-orchard  grass  sod  from  the 
Institute’s  40  acres  of  improved  pas¬ 
ture,  some  of  which  provided  182 
cow-days  of  feed  per  acre  last  year. 

Visitors  to  the  new  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  building  saw  chicks  hatched 
in  a  plexiglass-covered  incubator. 
There  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
various  market  grades  of  eggs:  size 
of  air  cell  and  amount  of  water  loss 
were  related  to  the  progressive  de¬ 
terioration  of  egg  quality,  itself 
generally  distinguishable  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  egg  white.  The  pano¬ 
rama  on  poultry  management  pic¬ 
tured  and  demonstrated  materials 
and  methods  right  from  hatchery 
management  through  poultry  pro¬ 
cessing.  It  was  closely  linked  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  Institute  by  photo¬ 
graphs  of  student  performance  of 
jobs  right  on  the  poultry  farm.  Sani¬ 
tation,  disease  control  and  housing 
•exhibits  were  of  additional  interest 
to  visiting  poultrymen. 


William  Swengros  of  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  won  the  grand  championship 
award  in  the  Dairy  Cattle  Fitting  and  Showing  Contest  at  Farmingdale'i 
recent  Country  Life  Program.  His  Guernsey  cow  was  as  well  trained  as  she 

was  fit  and  groomed. 


showed  their  54  dairy  animals  be¬ 
fore  John  Sims,  N.  Y.  Guernsey 
fieldman,  who  judged  the  fitting  and 
showing  contest.  Finally  made 'grand 
champion  showman  by  Sims  was 
William  Swengros  of  West  Hemp¬ 
stead,  who  fit  and  trained  his 
Guernsey  cow  superbly.  He  won 
over  the  Holstein  champion,  Donald 
Brown  of  Rockville  Centre,  for  the 
premier  honor.  The  students’  work 
with  cattle  goes  on  all  year  as  they 
feed,  milk  and  care  for  the  Institute’s 
100  head  of  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 
as  part  of  their  course  under  the 
supervision  of  Herd  Manager  Paul 
Farrand.  Even  though  each  animal 
is  milked  by  many  different  persons 
during  the  year,  the  herd  produced 
an  average  of  11,831  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk  containing  463  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  1952.  Corn  silage 
forms  a  part  of  the  herd’s  ration;  its 
continued  use  is  encouraged  by  not 
only  nutritional  and  milk-making 
effectiveness  but  by  the  nature  of  the 
farm’s  soil,  which  is  light  and  sandy. 

The  lightness,  earliness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  Long  Island  soils  were 
reflected  in  the  quality  vegetable  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  student  food  merchan¬ 
dising  center.  The  appeal  of  good 
packaging,  the  attraction  of  display 
and  the  profit  of  planned  marketing 
of  lettuce,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
carrots,  peppers,  potatoes,  cauli¬ 
flower,  beets  and  broccoli  were  here 
demonstrated  in  a  modern  cinder- 
block  and  plywood  sales  building. 
Potatoes  were  given  credit  as  the 
Island’s  first  crop  —  17  million  bush¬ 
els  were  grown  in  1952  —  and  a 
guessing  contest  on  the  number  of 
tubers  in  a  burlap  sack  was  open  to 
all.  Upstate  apples  were  also  dis¬ 
played  in  green  and  white  cartons 
at  the  center  which  is  used  for  sales 
training  in  the  marketing  of  sum- 
*  mer  produce  at  the  Institute  farm. 


Conservation  on  a  model  farm  fea¬ 
tured  the  agronomy  exhibit;  soil 
testing  and  seed  potato  preparation 
were  also  demonstrated  by  the  soils 
and  field  crop  students.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Country  Life  program 
wfere  a  Grange  square  dance,  an  an¬ 
tique  and  hobby  show,  and  a  presen¬ 
tation  with  an  international  signifi¬ 
cance,  Other  Lands — Other  Customs. 

Although  agricultural  interests 
dominated  the  events,  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  which  the  Institute 
espouses  was  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  affair  by  the  achievement  of 
students  in  their  displays  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  especially  by  the  edu¬ 
cation  department’s  Roads  to  Under¬ 
standing  lecture  series.  Meetings  of 
the  Nassau  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  and  4-H  Clubs,  of  the  L.  I. 
Home  Economics  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Institute  alumni 
further  carried  out  the  educational 
aims  of  the  program. 

The  Institute  has  a  750-acre  train¬ 
ing  farm  in  Beacon  where  a  herd  of 
60  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle  is 
kept  and  where  dairy  replacements 
and  roughage  are  grown  for  the 
Farmingdale  herd.  It  also  has  a  400- 
acre  tract  in  Oyster  Bay  in  addition 
to  the  385-acre  campus  at  Farming- 
dale  where  the  Country  Life  and 
Open  House  Program  was  held. 

J.  N.  B. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


NUTRITIONAL 
CALF  SCOURS 


RAISE  HEALTHIER ...  MORE 
PROFITABLE  CALVES  WITH 

DR.  LEGE.AR'S 

,  CALF  VITAMINS 

Even  when  plenty  of  good  feed  is  fed 
the  mother  cow,  new  born  calves  are 
often  deficient  in  Vitamins  A,  B  and 
D.  And  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  calf’s  life  these  deficiencies  may 
lead  to  nutritional  calf  scours.  Calves 
that  survive  this  disease  develop 
slowly  and  may  never  become  profit¬ 
able.  Why  take  chances  with  your 
calves?  .  .  .  Protect  them  against  nu¬ 
tritional  calf  scours  by  giving  them 
Dr.  LeGear’s  Calf  Vitamins  for  the 
first  two  weeks. 

90%  of  Calf  Scours  Ar6  Due 
to  Nutritional  Deficiencies 
Science  has  proved  that  up  to  90% 
of  all  cases  of  calf  scours  may  be 
caused  by  nutritional  deficiencies  .  .  . 
mainly  shortages  of  Vitamin  A  and 
nicotinic  acid.  Give  your  calves  the 
proper  amounts  of  these  vitamins  by 
giving  them  .  . 

y  »S  CALF 


:  nia  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
AR  DEALERS  IN  YOUR  AREA 


NEW  JERSEY 

SACKETTSTOWN  —  Carl  Castner 
JOHNSON  BURG  —  Roy  A.  Stiff 
OXFORD  —  Farmers  Trading  Post 
WILLIAMSTOWN — Williamstown  Feed  Co. 
WOODBINE  —  So.  Jersey  Farmers  Supply 

NEW  YORK 

&LTAMONT  —  Ward  G.  Ackerman  Inc. 

Altamont  Co-op.  G.L.F. 
Serv.,  Inc. 

P BOKOES  —  Emerick  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
AST  RANDOLPH  —  Randolph  Feed  & 
ron  „  „  Supply  Co. 

grERU  —  Peru  Co-op.  GLF  Serv.,  Inc. 


PREPARE  YOUR  COWS  FOR 
HEALTHY  CALVES 


When  o  cow  is  carrying  o  calf,  there  is  a 
tremendous  drain  on  her  body  and  plenty 
C  ^x.,ras"  are  needed  to  keep  her  in 
condition.  The  sure  way  to  give  your 
cows  the  tonic  stimulant  needed,  to¬ 
gether  with  extra  minerals,  is  with  Dr. 

i  .  ar  *  f-ovw  Prescription.  And  after 
cotving,  it  helps  speed  cows  bock  to  full 

production^ 


dr.l.d.iegear  MEDICINE  CO. 

■  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
prepares  to  stump  the  nation,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  price  support  policies, 
very  much  cheered  by  an  apparent 
ending  of  the  long  downtrend  in 
cattle  prices.  He  intends  to  visit  all 
major  farming  areas  to  bring  direct 
to  the  nation’s  farmers  his  argument 
that  government  aid  brings  govern¬ 
ment  dictation,  and  hence  does  little 
good  in  the  long  run.  High,  fixed 
price  supports,  he  will  tell  farmers, 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  govern¬ 
ment  dictation  to  farmers. 

He  is  thbro.ughly  aware  that  there 
is  a  deadline  to  be  met.  Congress  will 
act  on  farm  price  support  legislation 
next  year,  at  the  latest.  Unless  grass 
roots  support  can  be  built  up  for 
lower,  flexible  supports  in  the 
election  year  of  1954,  present  high 
price  supports  could  be  extended. 

He  He  *  *  * 


The  maneuvering  to  get  Benson 
removed  from  his  post  has  not 
stopped  although  the  setting  of  dairy 
price  supports  at  90  per  cent  of 
parity  for  another  year  brought  a 
i  espite. 

Caught  squarely  in  the  middle  of 
all  this  maneuvering,  and  innocent 
of  any  part  in  it,  is  Rep.  Clifford 
Hope  (R.,  Kans.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Hope, 
however,  is  doing  his  best  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  Benson  and  is  trying  to  con¬ 
vert  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to 
the  high  price  support  philosophy. 
Hope  is  close  to  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  and  wants  it  to  work  more 
than  he  wants  the  job  as  agriculture 
secretary.  He  is  taking  no  part  in  the 
behind-the-scenes  campaign  in  his 
behalf,  and  is  actively  attempting  to 
discourage  it.  The  plain  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  fate  of  price  support 
legislation  can  probably  be  foretold 
by  .the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
move  to  substitute  Hope  for  Benson. 
***** 

A  constant  fire  of  criticism  has 
been  reaching  Washington  ever  since 
Benson  announced  continued  90  per 
cent  of  parity  for  dairy  products, 
even  though  he  has  frequently  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  is  only  for  one  more 
year  and  has  indicated  that  year  will 
be  the  last  one.  Already  accused  of 
wishing  to  throw  farm  price  supports 
overboard,  Benson  has  been  accused 
now  of  bowing  to  political  pressures 
and  disavowing  his  own  previously 
expressed  ideas. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  Senate 
and  House  agriculture  committees, 
Benson  explained  that  he  has  been 
in  office  too  short  a  time  to  come  up 
with  an  answer  for  the  dairy  prob¬ 
lem.  But  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  March  USD  A  had  already 
bought  and  stored  $100  million 
worth  of  butter,  $133  million  worth 
of  dried  milk  and  $33  million  worth 
of  cheese. 

Opponents  of  the  dairy  price  sup¬ 
port  program  were  making  the  most 
of  this  fast  growing  mountain.  If  the 
Benson  decision  had  been  in  favor  of 
dropping  dairy  price  support  levels, 
however,  Benson  probably  would  not 
have  been  in  office  long  to  receive 
any  more  criticism. 

***** 

During  the  first  week  in  March, 
also,  one  Congressman  and  one 
Senator  came  up  with  ideas  to  use 
the  stored  dairy  products,  or  at  least 
to  minimize  the  amounts  we  would 
have  to  store  in  the  future.  Rep. 
Harold  C.  Hagen  (R.,  Minn.)  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  which  would  call 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
buy  not  only  butter  but  also  beef 
on  the  open  market,  with  a  limit  of 
$100  million  to  be  spent  for  these 
purposes.  The  butter  and  beef  would 
be  given  away  to  hungry  people  in 
foreign  nations. 

Sen.  Francis  Case  (R.,  S.  D.)  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  ask  Benson  to  use 
authority  already  in  the  law  books 
to  donate  butter  and  grain  surpluses 
to  the  South  Korean  army  and  to 
South  Korean  civilians. 

****** 


Department  of  Agriculture  econo¬ 
mists  in  a  series  of  outlook  reports 
again  predict  heavy  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  consequent  firm  farm 
prices.  Hogs  and  eggs  should  be 
strong,  counteracting  weak  milk, 
while  cattle  prices  should  go  no 
lower  than  at  present,  according  to 
the  USD  A  experts.  Harry  Lando 
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The  Savage  I 

out  the  lull  b 
this  "new,  ac 

fiat-shooting 


umt 


bolt  mu  mribfam  rifle 


Now  in 

TWO 

famous 

varmint  calibers 


.222  Rem. 

and 

22  Hornet 


Center  Fire 


ter-fhe  cartridge 

^odel  340  brings 
jllistic  potential  oi 

curate,  hi-velocity. 
cartridge- 


lew  test 
High  valae 


Rough  on  varmints  —  easy  on  your 
pocketbook.  That’s  the  Savage 
Model  340  —  now  chambered  for 
either  the  zippy,  flat-shooting  .222 
Rem.  or  the  accurate,  efficient  .22 
Hornet  center-fire  cartridge. 

But,  the  choice  of  two  famous  var¬ 
mint  cartridges*  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story  .  .  .  the  “340”  is  priced 
dollars  lower  than  any  comparable 
rifle  .  .  .  it’s  modern  in  design,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  performance,  with 
smooth,  fast  action  —  advanced 
sight  equipment . . .  drilled  and  tap¬ 
ped  for  Weaver  ’scope,  side  mount 
—  newly  designed  stock  and  other 
fine  gun  features.  Available,  too,  in 
deluxe  grade  ( Model  340S  $ 60.75 ) 
equipped  with  Savage  No.  175  peep 
sight — hooded  ramp  Jront  sight  ivith 
gold  bead  insert  —  checkered  pistol 
grip  and  fore-end— sling  screw  eyes 
for  a  carrying  strap. 

See  this  great  Savage  value  at  your 
dealer’s  today.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  of  the  complete  line  of  Savage, 
Stevens  and  Fox  rifles  and  shot¬ 
guns.  Savage  Arms  Corporation, 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 

*Model  340  is  also  available  in  famous, 
ever  dependable  .30-30  cal. 


JwSu  First  in  the  Field 


SAVAGE  •  WORCESTER  Power  end  Hand  lawn  thwart 


ROTARY  CULTIVATOR 


7  Vi'  to  30* 


2-3-4-6-8  row 


PROVEN  ON  2  MILLION  ACRES 

Cultivate  better,  faster.  120  acres  per 
day  with  4  row  shown.  Use  on  sown  and 
drilled  crops  before  and  after  crop  is  up! 
Cross-cut  action  triples  soil  disturbance. 
Increases  yields  —  won’t  harm  crops. 


^5© 


^PoWER 

NEWTON,  IOWA 


CUT  weedIncTtime  V2 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Boiler 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
ot  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clod3  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moistura- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

•  Write  For  Liters- 
i  ture.  Low  Prices. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


#3 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.^N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  **  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Healthy  Hens  — More  Eggs 
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CONCRETE  POUiTKY  HOUSE 


For  healthier  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  flocks,  build  a  con¬ 
crete  poultry  house.  Concrete 
has  no  crevices  for  lice  and 
other  parasites.  It  keeps  out 
rats,  weasels  and  vermin.  It 
is  easy  to  keep  warm,  clean 
and  dry.  Most  important  of 
all — concrete  can’t  burn! 

- PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF 


If  you  need  help  get  in 
touch  with  a  local  concrete 
contractor  or  building  mate¬ 
rial  dealer.  Mail  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  free  booklet  on  con¬ 
crete  poultry  houses.  If  you 
need  information  on  other 
concrete  farm  improvements 
indicate  this  on  the  coupon. 

POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY- _ 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Please  address  your  nearest  office,  Dept.  A 


A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
Please  send  booklets  on 
concrete  poultry  houses 

and  (list  subject):  Name . . . ; . 


St.  or  R.  No . 

Post  Office . State. 
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Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
%llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


•  You.  and  thousands  of  poultry 
farmers  like  you.  have  been  want¬ 
ing  a  meat-type  chiekea  with 
high  egg  production.  Yes,  one  that  will  -giro  you, 
too,  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  real  living.  .  . 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCETO 
EARN  A  REAL  LIVING! 


Well,  CHRISTIE'S  Spizzerinktum  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE’S  BARRED  ROCKS  and  GRANITE 
WHITE  ROCKS  hit  that  nail  on  the  head.  They 
will  perform  for  you  on  a  year-round  basis — in 
summer  and  winter,  in  damp  and  dry  weather, 
with  a  new  high  in  efficiency. 


New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rocks 


N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 


Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Box  25.  Kingston  N.  H 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
3,  4  and  6  Weeks  Old.  Pullorum  Tested. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


“ Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer” 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that’s  what 
customers  get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  All 
matings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 
Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early.  New 
Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order.  Free 
folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 


CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


-  CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100  - 

Choice  of  3  breeds,  414  weeks  old  F.O.B.  Buffalo. 
Full  information  upon  request.  Also  Pullorum  Clean 
chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters.  SCHWEGLER’S 
HATCHERY.  203  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


■b  *****  iir 

■ 


superior  meat,  too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth... plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds- For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

\ 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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White  Plumage  Inheritance 

Would  like  some  information  re¬ 
garding  the  behavior  of  white  plum¬ 
age  in  chickens.  Last  year  I  hatched 
some  Black  Wyandotte  chicks,  a  fine 
show-stock  strain,  and  out  of  40 
chicks  hatched  one  was  an  entirely 
white  pullet.  It  is  my  desire  to  breed 
a  superior  white  meat  strain  of 
chickens.  My  question  is,  if  this 
white  pullet  is  bred  to  a  Black 
Wyandotte  cock,  which  will  be 
dominant,  black  or  white  plumage, 
and,  if  not  completely  dominant,  in 
what  proportions?  Also  how  about 
crosses  with  a  Barred  Rock  cock  or 
a  New  Hampshire  cock?  What  plum¬ 
age  results  would  appear  from  in- 
breeding  the  first  generation  of  these 
crosses?  p.  j.  t. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  possible  to  predict  defi¬ 
nitely  just  how  your  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullet  will  behave  when  mated 
to  some  other  varieties  of  fowls.  The 
inheritance  of  white  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  matter  and  one  cannot 
be  too  sure  of  the  results  in  advance 
of  the  actual  test  matings. 

In  the  Wyandotte  breed  the  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  two  specific 
factors  may  be  involved,  one  carry¬ 
ing  color  such  as  black,  and  the 
other  a  factor  which  brings  out  the 
color.  A  White  Wyandotte,  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  probability  is  lacking  one 
of  these  factors.  Presumably  the  one 
you  observed  in  your  flock  of  Black 
Wyandotte  fowls  was  in  reality  a 
new  type  known  as  a  “sport”  repre¬ 
senting  a  change  in  the  genetic  make¬ 
up  somewhere  in  the  early  em¬ 
bryonic  period.  As  you  know,  sports 
of  various  types  do  occur  because  of 
such  changes. 

Following  up  the  general  theory 
on  the  white  plumage  in  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  breed,  you  would  anticipate 
that  all  the  offspring  would  be  black 
if  you  mated  this  bird  back  to  a 
black  cock  bird.  However,  if  you  in- 
bred  that  next  generation  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  offspring  would  be 
white. 

If  you  could  use  your  present 
white  pullet  for  two  generations, 
mating  some  of  her  sons  back  to  her, 
you  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
producing  50  per  cent  white  off¬ 
spring.  However,  all  of  those  white 
offspring  still  would  not  reproduce 
in  pure  form,  which  is  what  compli¬ 
cates  the  problem.  You  would  really 
have  to  test  quite  a  number  of  those 
offspring  before  you  would  find  out 
which  white  ones,  when  mated  to¬ 
gether,  would  again  produce  noth¬ 
ing  but  pure  white  offspring.  This 
would  have  to  be  a  testing  propo¬ 
sition.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  could  not  find  some  of  these 
individuals  in  the  second  generation 
if  you  had  perhaps  50  or  more  to 
work  with.  There  is  no  short-cut  to 
the  isolation  of  a  strain  of  pure 
breeding  white  -  feathered  Wyan- 
dottes  from  this  one  bird.  It  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  more  practical  in 
the  long  run  to  start  with  some  su¬ 
perior  strain  of  original  white  Wyan- 
dottes. 

On  the  matter  of  white  plumage, 
there  are  other  types  of  its  inheri¬ 
tance.  For  instance,  there  is  a  pure 
recessive  white  which  has  lost  all 
factors  associated  with  color.  These 
generally  are  not  found  in  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  breed,  but  rather  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  However,  some  White  Wyan- 
dottes  are  of  that  genetic  makepp. 
Tests  have  shown  that  certain  white 
breeds  and  varieties  can  be  crossed 
and  all  the  offspring  be  colored  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  one  white 
strain  carried  the  underlying  color 
and  the  other  one  the  factor  for 
bringing  out  the  color.  Two  white 
varieties  of  the  specific  type  indi¬ 
cated  could  be  pure  white  for  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation,  and  one 
would  never  know  that  any  color 
was  present  in  the  stock  until  it 
accidentally  happened  to  get  crossed 
with  another  strain  that  brought  in 
the  required  supplemental  factor. 


"MASON  stock  has 

brought  my  egg 
production  up 
to  my  highest 
expectations !” 


Mr.  Leo  Selover,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

"Mason  really  solved  my  problem!  I  was 
getting  fairly  good  production  from  some 
other  stock  but  the  eggs  were  not  uniform 
in  color.  For  the  past  five  years  I’ve 
ordered  Mason  stock  and  my  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  up  to  my  highest  expectations 
— uniform  chalk-white  egg  color . . . 
stock  of  high  livability  and  production!’"’ 

We  Hatch  52  Weeks  a  Year 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  BARRED  ROCKS  •  SEX 
LINKS  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


For  profitable  egg  and  meat  production, 
check  the  18  year  record  of  Mason's  breed¬ 
ing  program.  U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  It  tells  the  full 
story  of  Mason  Farms  and  Hatchery  . 
gives  all  the  facts  on  our  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  hatchery  and  stock.  Get  your 
copy  today. 


MASON  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

BOX  905,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY  USING  SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS  TO  GET  PRACTICAL  RESULTS 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 

Drop  us  a  card  for  free  information  on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today’s  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  living,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 
stories  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns,  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 
or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95. 
ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  gov?rG"snvia  LE’ 


lrom  rarKs  proven 
flocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S  _ 

OLDEST  C7I 


STRAIN  lell?  „ow  we 

tain  grown  birds.6  Also  r“||e^h™oun' 

facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today! 


JOE  PARKS  & 
ALTOONA,  PA 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Kocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  6041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5,  MOSCOW,  PENNA. 


GRAYBI  LLS  chicks 

PA.U.S. APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG . $14.00  $29.00  $  2.00 

New  Hampshires  . . .  1 4.00  24.00  12.00 

Hamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross _  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Live  del. 
Guar.  C.S.Graybill  Pity  Fm.  Hty.  Bx.  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGDNAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


Increase  Your  Income  with  Amazing 
Midwood  Jersey  Black  Giants 


It  would  be  best  to  not  breed  your 
white  pullet  to  either  Barred  Rocks 
or  New  Hampshires  because  you  will 
only  complicate  the  plumage  color 
situation.  Instead  either  cross  it  back 
to  your  black  Wyandottes  and  work 
it  out  as.  previously  indicated,  or  else 
introduce  some  pure  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  blood  and  mate  your  present 
bird  with  that  stock.  You  might  get 
some  colored  offspring  but  that 
would  certainly  be  unusual. 


Cash  in  on  the  heavy  demand  for  capons, 
caponettes  and  roasters  from  these  “king- 
sized”  chickens.  "Ideal  for  general  farms” 
say  farmers.  “Vitalized”  chicks,  started 
capons  or  pullets  are  now  available  from 
Midwood's  selected  breeding  flocks.  Write 
today  for  folder  and  special  price  list. 

Midwood  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  71-FS,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


LEISTER’S  paep"prove!  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Reds,  Crosses.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special¬ 
izing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.  S  Pullorum  Passed. 

C.P.LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Late  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  vyill  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1964. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets.  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reeding. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


ctCMEj»rt 

CHICKS 


" The  Right  Start  for 
Greater  Profits " 

Whether  you  specialize  in  EGGS  or  MEAT 
we  have  a  breed  or  cross  that  will  prove 
really  profitable.  Here  at  Clemnts  Chicks, 
Inc.  we  have  concentrated  on  breeding  for 
these  practical  money-making  characteris¬ 
tics:  rugged  health,  quick  growth,  increased 
vigor  and  disease  resistance,  top  efficiency 
.  in  egg  and  meat  production.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  egg  producers  and  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  are  reaping  profits  year  after  year 
with  Clements  Chicks. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production  — 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEG¬ 
HORN  -  RED  Crosses,  R.  I.  REDS, 
Barred  Rocks. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 

Rocks. 

For  Broilers  — 

White  Rocks,  Dominant  White  Rock-New 
Hampshire  Cross,  and  sex-link  cockerels. 
Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Progressive  breeding  for  42  years  assures 
the  best  in  profit  abilities. 

Iiush  name  and  address  for  information  and 
prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

I  ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 

1 _ 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


Chamberlin 


,  BARRED  ROCKS 

:  v  •  AND 

RED-ROCKS 

Favorites  of  farmers  who  want  top 
meat  and  egg  profits.  Bred  for  7 
important  profit  factors.  Barred 
VT.  -  U.  S.  Rocks  make  fast-growing  broilers, 

APPROVED  hormonized  fryers,  or  heavy  laying 

PULLORUM  pullets.  Red-Rocks  have  hybrid 

CLEAN  vigor — are  ideal  for  profitable  com¬ 

mercial  egg  production.  Chicks  Str.- 
run  or  Sexed.  Order  Early!  Circu¬ 
lar  free  —  write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

I^ROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  E- C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  {R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Pormenter  Reds  •  Wh.  Rocks  •  Wh.  Leghorns 

Bred  along  scientific  lines  to  help  build  up  resis¬ 
tance  to  Leukosis.  30  years  producing  quality  chick3. 


Sexed  or  Straight. 

RED-W-FARM  BOX  W,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

^ 1 


*■'  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghoms,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R.  0.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
Rox,  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
STUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


March  21,  1953 


To  Improve  Pullet  Laying 

My  farm  flock  of  37  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets  is  producing  an  average 
of  only  12  eggs  a  day,  which  seems 
too  low  to  me.  What  do  you  think 
they  should  be  producing?  Please 
tell  me  how  to  feed  them  so  that 
they  will  lay  well.  Some  of  them 
even  eat  the  eggs  they  do  lay.  I  am 
feeding  all  the  grain  they  will  eat, 
together  with  a  moist  mash  at  noon, 
as  well  as  some  dry  mash  and  table 
scraps.  d.  l. 

Your  37  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
should  be  producing  20  or  25  eggs  a 
day.  In  an  effort  to  improve  their 
present  production  of  about  12  eggs 
a  day,  I  would  recommend  your  feed¬ 
ing  grain  on  a  restricted  schedule — 
about  four  pounds  to  the  37  birds. 
Feed  this  in  the  late  afternoon.  Do 
not  feed  any  grain  in  the  morning, 
and  do  not  fed  any  moist  mash  at 
noon  or  any  table  scraps.  The  flock 
will  eat  much  more  mash,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  find  a  sharp  increase 
in  their  egg  production.  Egg  eating 
probably  will  stop,  unless  you  are 
not  furnishing  some  oyster  shell  or 
limestone.  Laying  birds  must  have 
enough  lime,  either  through  such 
products  or  in  their  mash,  in  order 
to  produce  strong  shelled  eggs.  Eggs 
that  have  thin  shells  are  easily 
broken,  and  egg  eating  may  start 
from  such  broken  eggs.  Cutting  back 
on  the  grain  to  increase  mash  con¬ 
sumption  aids  in  improving  the 
strength  of  the  egg  shells  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  lime. 

Pullets  Are  in  Pain 

Several  of  my  laying  pullets  have 
some  kind  of  affliction  which  seems 
to  cause  them  considerable  pain.  They 
may  be  going  along  all  right  when 
suddenly  one  will  let  out  a  squawk 
— then  squat  and  start  picking  her 
back.  Some  of  those  affected  eventu 
ally  become  paralyzed.  What  do  these 
symptons  mean,  and  how  may  they 
be  treated?  f.  t.  v. 

Layers  that  act  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  producing  eggs  in¬ 
ternally,  with  the  egg  yolks  falling 
into  the  body  cavity.  After  this  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  the  affected 
birds  show  an  enlarged  abdomen, 
walk  awkwardly  and  eventually  die. 
If  you  make  a  postmortem  examina 
tion  of  such  individuals,  there  will 
be  a  mass  of  yellow  yolk  material 
observed  in  the  abdominal  region. 
The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  in 
large  quantities  could  also  cause  the 
pullets  to  act  as  you  have  described. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  yolk  material  within  a 
fowl,  but  good  worm  remedies  are 
available  and  you  could  treat  the 
flock  as  a  general  precautionary 
measure.  In  addition,  check  the  birds 
for  the  presence  of  lice  and,  if  found, 
treat  them  in  accordance  with  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  container  of  the  common 
commercial  louse  preparations. 

No  Cure  for  White  Diarrhea 

Every  year  my  chicks  suffer  from 
white  diaarhea.  Is  there  a  cure  for 
this  trouble  and  if  so,  what  is  it? 
What  are  the  best  control  methods? 
How  do  the  chicks  pick  up  this  in¬ 
fection? 

There  is  no  cure  for  white  diarrhea 
in  chicks.  It  is  a  specific  infection  and 
spreads  through  the  drinking  water, 
in  the  feed  and  in  the  litter.  Chicks 
pick  the  infection  up  from  their 
parents  or  from  diseased  chicks  in  the 
incubator  or  hatchery.  After  one  has 
it  on  the  farm  the  infection  may 
spread  from  flock  to  flock — carried 
on  the  shoes  of  the  caretaker.  Buy¬ 
ing  chicks  from  stock  that  has  been 
bloodtested  for  this  disease  is  the 
best  method  of  control. 


then  feed  me  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals!’ 


WHY  BUY  2  WHEN  1  WILL  DO?  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  COST 

LESS  THAN  SHELL  AND  GRIT,  DO  THE  WORK  OF  BOTH! 

Now,  your  poultry  can  get  a  fully  dependable  source  of  calcium,  plus  all 
the  grinding  aid  they  may  need — at  truly  low  cost.  A  bonus  of  vital  trace 
minerals  too.  Give  your  birds  Calcite  Crystals  now — and  enjoy  better  egg¬ 
shells,  more  eggs  of  higher  hatchability. 


YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS!  YOU  SAVE  3  WAYS! 


IYou  gain  available  calcium  for  strong 
•  eggshells  —  save  because  cost  is  often 
less  than  shell! 


2  You  gain  all  the  grit  that’s  needed  — 
a  save  because  separate  grit  feeding  is 
unnecessary! 


3  You  gain  vital  trace  minerals — managanese,  iron, 

•  copper — save  because  there  is  no  extra  cost! 

SEE  YOUK  DEALER  FOR  LIME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  NOW! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  L-3  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  LITTER-KEPE— the  ideal  conditioner 
for  poultry  litter;  BARN  CALCITE — for  safe,  non-skid  barn  floors;  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


WENE  Ntw  Hampshire! 

Pure  or  Crossed  for  Broilers 

From  a  strain  which  leads  the  nation  in  TOP  POUNDAGE 
RETURN  and  HIGHEST  NET  PROFIT  for  each  100  chicks 
started.  Proved  best  in  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contests,  and 
for  largest  scale  broiler  growers.  MOST  UNIFORM  growth 
to  HEAVIEST  WEIGHTS  throughout  entire  flock.  Most 
attractive  dressed  appearance.  Most  efficient  feed  conversion. 

Light  undercolor.  PROMPT  DELIVERY  any  size  order. 

Pure  Hamps  or  Barred  Cross. 

W£N£  PEDIGREE -SIRED 
235-300  EGG  NEW  HAMPS 

Christie  and  Larrabee  strains.  One  of  the  two 
oldest  strains  of  New  Hamps  in  the  U.S.  225- 
300  egg  pedigree  bloodlines.  In  recent  4-yr. 
period  under  U.S.  Record  of  Performance, 
the  qualifying  laying  average  ran  from  239 
to  243  eggs  per  bird-  Egg  weights  over  25 
ounces  per  dozen.  Body  weight  regularly 
over  5M  pounds  per  pullet.  The  finest  egg 
blood  money  can  buy.  Write  today. 


PULLORUM 

CLEAN 

NEWCASTLE 

IMMUNIZED 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  •  BOX  D-46  •  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*,  Rock-Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Get  more  profit  this  year  by  • 
buying  from  a  breeder.  Sex  • 
Link  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks* 
headed  by  males  from  leading* 
R.  O.  P.  breeders,  Pullorum  Clean.  , 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  # 

ROSS  CODDINGTON  • 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.Y.  a 


100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets 

$34  PER  HUNDRED 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 
Order  Now. 


HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  biood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN, 
Approved  —  Pullorum 
Up  to  300  Egg 
LAFAYETTE  FARM, 


R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
Certified  Roosters  Used. 

RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


Claused 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  ibs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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TURKEY  GROWERS 

Get  The  Facts  on 

STARTLING  NEW  APRIL 
POULT  OFFER 

Helps  You  Go  to  Market  with 
100%  of  Poults  You  Buy 

Offer  Ends  March  31 

Phone  -  Write  -  Wire  Today 

Zeeland  Hatchery 

Phone  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


STURKEYS 

*«  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 

,*  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

s*  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva- 
r  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality, 
s"  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

K  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 

*1  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

5  BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phons  29-J 


"Where  Champions  Are  Bred" 

Four  Grand  Champions  at  Boston  Poultry  Shows, 
1 950-5 1 -52-53.  Twice  winner  Connecticut  Turkey 

of  Tomorrow  Contest.  Need  we  say  more? 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  •  White  Hollands 

Hatches  every  week.  Day-Old  and  Started  Poults. 

Reserve  Delivery  Date  NOW! 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices  —  Visitors  Welcome. 

GOZZI  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R,  U.  S.  ROUTE  I,  GUILFORD.  CONN. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS  200  UP  30cts.  EACH 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 


Broad.  Breasted 

Bronze.  White  Hollands,  Nebraskans,  and  Beltsville 
small  white  poults.  They’re  hardy  and  bred  to  yield 
profits.  I00°/o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  or  phone 
2557.  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  Sellersville.  Penna. 


Buy  Genuine  Pure  Bred 

Kerthley  or  Ryckehosch  Broad  Breasted  Bronze, 
Domes  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  White.  Choice 
dates  still  available  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
Write  today.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST. 
BOX  R-3,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


- -  POULTS  - 

Day  cfd  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TO MOrrow  New  York  States  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Empire  White.  THE  DC  ELLS  PINEHAVEN 
STOCK  FARMS,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


BIL-MAR  SUPER  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R-3,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  ■  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM.  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


WHITE  Pekin  DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  type,  grow  like  weeds.  High¬ 
est  livability,  fastest  profit  returns.  Low 
feed  cost,  fun  to  raise.  Lowest  prices. 
Wayside  Duck  Farm,  Box  R.  Dallas.  Pa. 


Pilgrims  Only.  Eggs,  fertility  guaranteed,  $3.00.  Gos¬ 
lings  pairs  $12.  Quantity  discounts.  We’ll  meet  compe¬ 
tition  and  save  you  money  if  you  will  save  us  deskwork 
by  prompt,  action.  Riverside  Mousery,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE:  Breeders  $6;  Started  Goslings 
$2.50:  Eggs  50  cents.  Khaki  Campbell,  Grey  Call 
Ducks.  Eggs.  JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  N.  Y. 


New  Zealand  Whites  8  weeks  to  6  months.  Write  for 
prices.  Indian  Holiow  Enterprises,  Inc,  Windham,  Conn. 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS:  DAY  OLD.  $1.50  EACH. 
H.  NAVA,  SOUTH  HANOVER,  MASS. 


Beltsville  Wh.  &  Nab.  Pits.,  from  our  own  layers  only. 
Photo  cir.free.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Fm.,  Richfield  22, Pa. 


The  Fate  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon 


From  literally  billions  of  birds  to 
complete  extinction,  within  the 
memory  of  people  now  living,  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  American 
passenger  pigeon.  It  is  difficult  for 
young  people  of  today  to  believe  that 
these  graceful  birds  were  once  so 
numerous  that  they  actually  dark¬ 
ened  the  sun  for  hours  at  a  time  in 
their  migrations.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact. 

The  author  is  one  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
total  extermination  of  this,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  pigeons.  He  likely 
saw  one  of  the  last  living  passenger 
pigeons,  back  in  April,  1910,  while 
taking  the  U.  S.  Indian  census  in 
Nahma  township,  Delta  County, 
Mich.  He  was  walking  through  the 
woqds,  visiting  the  various  Indian 
shacks,  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
interpreter.  Coming  to  an  open  space 
near  the  little  railroad  station  of  St. 
Jacques,  the  Indian  called  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pigeon,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  the  act  of  gathering  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  nest.  Had  he  known  at 
the  time  that  a  reward  had  been 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  nest, 
he  would  have  remained  at  the  spot 
and  tried  to  find  it. 

In  size  the  passenger  pigeon  was 
about  16  inches  long  from  tip  to  tip 
and  24  inches  in  spread  of  wings, 
the  female  being  about  an  inch 
smaller  each  way.  They  were  grace¬ 
ful  in  form,  the  plumage  being  a 
general  slate  blue,  the  sides  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  a 
changeable  gold,  green  and  purple, 
and  the  eyes  a  brilliant  orange.  The 
nesting  grounds  of  these  birds  were 
usually  on  low  places  near  a  lake  or 
river,  and  always  in  a  hardwood 
forest.  Originally  their  area  ex¬ 
tended  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  the  east  to  Missouri  and 
Indian  territory  (now  Oklahoma)  on 
the  west,  and  from  Hudson  Bay  on 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south.  The  northern  part  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  was  one 
of  the  passenger  pigeons’  favorite 
nesting  places.  Their  principal  food 
here  was  the  nutritious  beechnut; 
their  arrival  in  the  Spring  depended 
on  the  beechnut  crop  of  the  previous 
Fall. 

In  1759  Peter  Kalm  witnessed 
flights  of  pigeons  in  Pennsylvania, 
characteristic  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Recording  them  as 
marvelous,  enormous  and  incredible, 
he  said:  “In  1740  such  multitudes  of 
these  birds  came  into  Pennsylvania 
that  a  flock  alighting  to  roost  in  the 
woods  filled  both  great  and  little 
trees  for  seven  miles  and  hardly  a 
twig  or  branch  could  be  seen  which 
they  did  not  cover.  On  the  large 
limbs  they  piled  up  in  heaps.  Limbs 
the  size  of  a  man’s  thigh  were 
broken  off  by  their  weight,  and  the 
less  firmly  rooted  trees  broke  down 
completely  under  the  load.” 

With  further  settlement  of  our 
colonies  and  territories,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  forests,  the  pigeon  popu¬ 
lation  began  to  decline.  When  they 
finally  disappeared  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  it  became  profitable  in 


Michigan  to  catch  and  ship  them.  In 
the  1870’s  the  killing  and  shipping 
of  pigeons  was  a  leading  industry  in 
Michigan.  In  1876  there  were  still 
three  nesting  places  in  that  State.  At 
the  one  near  Petoskey,  one  man  was 
known  to  have  caught  1,044  birds 
in  one  day  and  it  was  estimated  that 
2,500  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
business.  One  dealer  alone  shipped 
five  carloads  a  day  for  30  days,  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000,000  birds.  This 
rapid  annihilation  of  the  birds  in 
Michigan  could  have  but  one  result. 
In  time  the  birds  avoided  that  area 
and  appeared  in  what  is  now  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  a  roost,  estimated  to  be 
15  miles  wide  by  40  miles  long,  was 
occupied  for  a  time. 

While  the  immense  flocks  were  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  pigeon  was 
still  considered  common  in  Michigan 
until  1880,  and  was  not  even  rare  as 
late  as  1893.  The  last  big  nesting 
place  of  the  pigeons  in  Michigan  was 
near  Petoskey  early  in  the  Spring  of 
1881.  That  year,  they  came  early  and 
in  such  number  that  they  covered  a 
much  larger  area  than  usual.  Before 
the  trappers  arrived-  on  the  ground, 
however,  a  worse  fate  befell  the 
birds.  Their  nests  were  built  and  the 
eggs  laid  late  in  April,  when  a  big 
wind  and  storm  of  sleet  came  up 
just  at  dusk  and  the  pigeons  left. 
With  a  heavy  fog  on  Lake  Michigan, 
the  birds  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
storm.  They  all  disappeared  then  and 
there.  I  have  heard  tell  of  the  beach 
being  strewn  for  miles  with  dead 
pigeons,  and  I  heard  an  old  woods¬ 
man  tell  of  the  stench  arising  from 
the  dead  pigeons  extending  back  for 
miles  in  the  woods.  Very  likely  this 
last  great  nesting  was  destroyed-  dur¬ 
ing  grounds.  The  destruction  of  the 
ness  of  the  night. 

Thus  passed  the  passenger  pigeon. 
Their  habits  were  such  that  they  re¬ 
quired  a  large  range  of  virgin  tim¬ 
ber  lands  for  their  feeding  and  nest¬ 
ing  grounds.  The  destruction  of  the 
timber  destroyed  these  grounds.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  birds  by 
trappers  would  have  finally  exter¬ 
minated  them  in  itself,  unless  con¬ 
trolled,  even  if  the  big  storm  had  not 
occurred.  Other  storms  no  doubt  de¬ 
stroyed  millions  more  so  that  the 
passenger  pigeon  species  came  rapid¬ 
ly  to  an  end.  Harry  L.  Spooner 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $5.25 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters . 5.00 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 
Roger  B.  Whitman .  4.00 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan .  3.50 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright .  3.00 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Photo:  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Dual-Purpose  Poultry  Structure 

At  the  recent  poultry  panel  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  practical  poultrymen  stated 
that  it  was  most  important  to  give  careful  attention  to  ventilation.  Here  is 
a  well  ventilated,  plywood  combination  brooder  house  and  range  shelter 
developed  at  the  Kansas  Station,  which  has  proven  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  12  x  12,  with  a  wire  mesh  floor,  and  has  a  capacity  of  300  chicks  up  to 

10  weeks  of  age. 


LINESVILLE 


POULTS 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted  Poults  From 
Our  Own  Breeders.  B.  B. 
Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Smali 
Whites.  Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Penna.  -  U.  S  Pullor- 
um  Clean  Poults. 

Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
Poults  &  Eggs 

OUR  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
White  Emden,  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  $13.  produce  up  to 
$2.50  feathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 
No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R1N  Hampton  Conn, 


‘I . .  - - - - 

SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  8/2  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.09. 
Fawns  $28.00.  Hens  $35.00.  Also,  Rouens,  Ayles- 
burys,  Blue  Swedish,  Black  Swedish.  Giant  Buffs. 
Cayugas,  Fairy  Fawns.  Toulouse  and  China  Goslings. 
Circular.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

Geese.  Eggs,  Goslings.  Dewlap  and  Standard  Toulouse, 
Embden,  White  and  Gray  Chinese,  Pilgrim,  African 
and  Buff.  Ducks,  Eggs,  Ducklings.  Giant  Pekin,  Giant 
Rouen,  White,  Fawn  &  White  Indian  Runner,  Buff, 
Crested  White,  Muscoveys  White,  Colored  and  Blue, 
Mallards,  Blue  Sweede  and  Kahki  Campbell. 

E.  T.  STAINES, _ NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 

POULTS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  One  quality— The  Best.  Rea- 
sonable  prices.  Write  for  information.  McDONALD 
FARMS,  Port  Jefferson,  Sta..  N.  Y.  P,  J.  8-0773 


STATE  of  MAINE  QUALITY  POULTS:  Broadbreasted 
Wh.  Hollands,  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Beltsville  Whites. 
Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.S.  Approved  Clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 


-  BELTSVILLES 

Clean  specialists  7th  year 


Pullorum  Clean  specialists  7th  year  offer 

MAo0STtiP^12^BELTSVILLE-  March  30  on. 
MARSTON  S  TURKEY  LAND,  HEBRON,  MAINE 

Enfi1  FOREST  FARMS  CROSS  WHITE 

®ur  loth  Year  Pullorum  Clean. 
FOREST  FARMS,  WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK 

BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 
China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 


EMDEN,  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS 


$1.80  min.  order  6.  Rouen  Ducklings,  $.40  min.  15. 
DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT.  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 


GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE 


.r  V  ■  .  '  .  ww  wvv/UA.  W  I)  ft  I  III  L  - - 

r.e.x.  ~  ,L  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders,  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

“Ducks  for  Profit,”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducklings  $8.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

Pilgrim  Geesa  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese,  Buff. 
Eggs— goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm,  Denbigh  2,  Va. 

GOSLINGS,  DUCKLINGS  10  Varieties  Each.  Ban¬ 
tams  10  varieties;  Guineas  3  varieties.  Eggs.  Lowest 
Prices.  TWIN'S  WATERFOWL, 

8500  PIPPIN  ROAD,  CINCINNATI  24,  OHIO 

TURKEY  POULTS:  5  Varieties.  Lowest  Prices. 
Pullorum  Clean.  TWIN’S  WATERFOWL, 

8500  PIPPIN  ROAD,  CINCINNATI  24,  OHIO 

WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS  40c  Each  Postpaid 
A.  ZELLER.  WALLKILL  22,  NEW  YORK 

GOSLINGS  LARGE  GRAY  TOULOUSE  $1.50 
Not  Less  Than  Five  —  Order  Now. 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  Germantown  2,  N.  Y. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  310,000  readers  of  The  Kural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chick# 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  ‘‘square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  310,000  readers  about  your  stock, 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Brooding  and  Rearing  Methods 


At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Assn.,  recently 
held  in  Trenton,  a  panel  discussed 
the  topic  “Brooding  and  Rearing.” 
Leader  of  the  panel  was'C.  S.  Platt, 
poultry  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  Rutgers  University. 
Four  of  New  Jersey’s  leading  poul- 
trymen  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
each  one  an  owner  and  operator  of 
a  farm  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  to 
10,000  layers.  The  four  participants 
were  Jerome  Taub,  Bound  Brook; 
C.  T.  Darby,'  Somerville;  Howard 
Woodward,  Englishtown  ;and  Martin 
Schubkegel  Jr.,  Lakewood.  These 
men  were  more  or  less  in  agreement 
with  the  following  basic  practices 
which  they  consider  desirable  for  the 
successful  rearing  of  pullets. 

Day-Old  Chicks  to  Age  of  Six  Weeks 

1.  Buy  chicks  from  stock  bred  for 
health  and  production  and  tested  for 
pullorum  disease. 

2.  Put  feed  and  water  in  the  pen 
before  the  chicks  are  placed  under 
the  hover;  never  be  without  feed. 

3.  Keep  hover  temperature  at  95 
to  100  degrees  for  chicks  at  the 
start. 

4.  Keep  feed  in  plentiful  supply — 
on  papers  or  egg  case  flats. 

5.  Supply  some  grain  and  grit  the 
first  day;  start  mash  the  second  day. 

6.  Omit  grain  or  feed  very  lightly 
for  the  first  four  to  six  weeks. 

7.  Give  careful  attention  to  venti¬ 
lation,  and  care  of  the  chicks  at  night 
to  avoid  crowding,  overheating  or 
chilling. 

From  Six  Weeks  to  12  Weeks 

1.  Move  the  pullets  to  range  as 
soon  as  weather  conditions  permit. 

2.  Increase  grain  feeding  after  the 
age  of  six  weeks  in  order  to  “harden” 
pullets  for  the  shift  to  the  range. 

3.  Switch  to  growing  mash  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks. 

4.  Mow  the  range  early  in  order 
to  have  new  growth  ready  when  the 
pullets  are  moved. 

5.  Keep  the  pullets  in  range  shel¬ 
ters  for  one  day  after  they  are 
moved  from  the  brooder,  and  let 
them  out  only  late  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 


6.  Keep  feed  and  water  in  the 
shelter  until  the  pullets  are  adjusted 
to  the  range. 

7.  Grain  and  mash  should  be 
mixed  together  (50-50)  during  the 
period  of  adjustment  to  the  range. 

From  12  Weeks  to  24  Weeks 

1.  Be  on  constant  watch  for  lice 
and  mites. 

2.  Keep  rodents  under  control  as 
much  as  possible. 

3.  Mow  the  range  when  the  grass 
gets  six  inches  high. 

4.  Provide  ample  hopper  space  — 
30  feet  for  each  100  chickens. 

5.  Feed  mash  for  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  morning,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  grass  on  the  range. 

6.  Feed  all  the  oats  the  chickens 
will  eat  in  the  late  afternoon. 

7.  Always  maintain  a  period  when 
no  feed  is  available,  but  allow  all 
the  birds  to  eat  what  they  want  in 
the  two  feeding  periods.  (This  may 
be  a  matter  of  hopper  space  if  mash 
is  fed.)  Pellets  fed  on  the  ground  are 
as  satisfactory  as  mash  in  hoppers, 
but  guard  against  overfeeding.  Five 
to  six  pounds  per  100  birds  a  day  is 
sufficient. 

8.  Vaccinate  for  fowl  pox  at  age 
of  14  weeks;  Newcastle  disease  at  20 
weeks.  (First  vaccination,  intranasal, 
for  Newcastle  at  day-old  —  or  wing- 
web  at  four  weeks.) 

9.  Supply  oyster  shell  or  limestone 
grit  on  the  range  when  egg  produc¬ 
tion  starts. 

From  24  to  30  Weeks 

1.  Start  housing  pullets  when  egg 
production  reaches  10  per  cent. 

2.  Leave  the  small-combed,  slow- 
maturing  pullets  out  on  range  until 
they  come  into  production;  house  the 
large-combed  birds  first. 

3.  Supply  mash  and  oats  free- 
choice  when  pullets  are  first  housed. 

4.  After  production  reaches  its 
peak,  aim  to  feed  mash  and  grain  in 
equal  parts;  or  follow  a  free-choice 
feeding  system,  using  a  special  mash 
for  that  purpose. 

5.  A  good  flock  should  reach  75  to 
80  per  cent  production  in  six  weeks 
after  the  first  egg  is  laid. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Green  Feed  for  Pullets 


Usually,  we  try  to  raise  enough 
cabbages  so  that  we  can  feed  them 
to  the  pullets  when  they  come  in  off 
the  range,  and  then  through  the 
Winter.  We  like  the  midseason  va¬ 
riety  as  the  cabbage  is  more  tender 
and  even  though  it  does  not  keep  as 
well.  Our  cabbage  last  season  did  not 
do  well.  Consequently,  when  my 
pullets  were  housed,  I  was  foraging 
around  in  the  garden  for  all  the 
green  stuff  I  could  find. 

Fortunately  for  my  pullets,  my 
family  did  not  care  for  kale  I  had 
grown,  and  there  was  quite  a  lot  of 
it  left  over  to  feed.  Its  bright  green 
color  attracted  the  pullets  and  they 
were  eager  for  it.  It  stayed  green 
and  usable  a  long  time:  I  was  still 
picking  it  Christmas  week.  No 
matter  how  many  times  the  kale  got 
frosted  or  frozen  stiff,  it  would  re¬ 
vive.  Then  and  there  I  determined 
to  put  in  a  long  row  of  it  this  Spring, 
so  that  my  pullets  could  have  their 
vitamins,  even  though  my  men  folk 
passed  them  up. 

Besides  cabbage,  for  several  years 
now,  I  have  raised  mangel  beets  for 
the  pullets.  Some  time  ago,  I  heard  a 
man,  who  had  been  in  the  poultry 
business  many  years,  say  you  could 
not  feed  beets  to  laying  hens  because 
they  would  color  the  eggs.  Perhaps 
his  garden  variety  would,  I  do  not 
know;  but  mangel  beets  are  a  pale 
color  inside  and  they  certainly  do 
not  make  any  difference.  The  beets 
need  to  be  thinned  well  in  the  row 
and  transplanted  (unless  you  are  an 
expert  at  sowing  sparingly),  because 
they  grow  very  large  and  protrude 
out  of  the  ground. 

I  once  learned  a  lesson,  though, 
about  feeding  beets.  Because  they 
keep  very  well,  I  thought  I  would 
nse  up  all  the  cabbage  first,  and  then 
feed  the  beets  later  in  the  Spring. 
My  pullets  just  would  not  touch 
them.  I  even  cut  them  in  shreds  and 
diced  them,  but  they  were  absolutely 
refused.  Perhaps  my  birds  were  an 
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especially  finnicky  bunch  of  pullets; 
if  so,  they  taught  me  something,  any¬ 
way.  Now,  I  toss  a  few  beets  in  to 
them  when  they  are  first  housed  and 
are  ravenous  for  green  stuff.  I  alter¬ 
nate  the  beets  with  cabbage  until 
they  get  used  to  them;  then  I  do  not 
have  any  trouble  about  their  being 
eaten  later  on  in  the  season. 

Good  commercial  poultry  feeds 
nowadays  contain  all  the  known 
essential  vitamins.  But  giving  the 
pullets  this  green  feed  helps  to  keep 
them  busy  and  it  certainly  is  a  great 
help  in  preventing  cannibalism.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  have  green  stuff 
available  for  use  next  Winter,  it 
must  be  planted  this  Spring. 

Leona  Sherman 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A. Jull . .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Fanning, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.0(F 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


“This  is  my  answer  to  the  H-bomb.'” 


How  a  broken  window 

boosted  my  Poultry  Profits 


For  Poultry  House,  Born, 
ond  Hog  House  Windows 


i  It  all  began  when  I  covered  a  broken 

\  window  in  my  poultry  house  with 
\  one  of  Warp's  Window  Materials. 

.  \  The  chicks  in  that  section  grew  y! 

%  \  faster,  stronger  and  healthier. 

Y\  This  had  me  stumped  because  r* 

'■'i\  they  were  all  getting  the  same 

SSk  care  and  feed.  My  Flex-O-Glass  HOLDS  IN  HE  A  7! 

dealer  Save  me  the  answer.  KEEPS  GUT  C  GILD! 

The  faster-growing  chicks  were 
>Y  getting  needed  Sunshine  Vitamin  D — straight  from  free 
sunlight — through  this  wonderful  glass  substitute.  The 
\  common  glass  in  the  other  windows  was  filtering  cut  this 
valuable  vitamin.  It  was  that  simple. 

MBs  This  is  my  new  poultry  house  .  .  .  every  opening  covered 
with  a  Warp’s  Window  Material.  Fixed  my  hog  house 
a  the  same  way  and  I  used  the  left-over  yardage  to  make  the 
MS  finest  hotbeds  we  ever  had.  Talk  with  your  hardware, 
ffpL  lumber,  or  poultry  supply  dealer.  He'll  get  you  started 
right — just  like  he  did  me. 


,  Corson  etia 


ONLY 
26c 
Lin.  Ft. 


ONLY 
24c 
Lin.  Ft. 


ONLY 
31c 
Lin.  Ft. 


ONLY 
35c 
Lin.  Ft. 


ONLY 
17e 
S«j.  Ft. 


Sunshine  Vitamin  D  Rays 

(The  Bone  Growth  Vitamin j 

Pass  Thru--^' — ► 


/Just  Cut  ' 
andTackOn 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  SI 
World's  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 


GROWERS  SAY  that  COBB’S  vigorous,  long-life 
SEX-LINK  PULLETS  persistently  lay  one  dozen  to 

FIVE  DOZEN  MORE  EGGS  PER  YEAR 

than  most  other  birds.  YOU,  too,  may  ex- 


are  the  result  of  scientific  testing  of  high-producing 
strains  of  Reds  on  the  Barred  Rocks  we  have  bred  for 
over  30  years.  Your  best  possible  choice  for  sustained 
high  egg  production  of  large  eggs  from 
hens  that  live.  Mail  card  today  for  FREE 
catalogue  and  proof  o'  performance. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 

CONCORD,  MASS.  •  GOSHEN,  IND. 

_ E-C23-12-52- _ _ 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 
DELIVERY. 

OT  ¥  ¥  C  Poultry  Yards 

IT  Li  k3  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Mt.  Hope  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  ™ 

L'nsexed.  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
li  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  RT.  29.  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


STARTED  CL0W  AS 

4  to  6  WEEK  V — X  Ct  JL- A.  55c 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  feed  cost,  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season. 

Guaranteed  100%  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  3,  Missouri 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  THAT8  LAYS 

more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Ovttfontimg 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

51/2  lbs.  Live  Weight  at  12  Weeks 

Our  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T,  con¬ 
test  averaged  5%  lbs.  live  wt.,  5  lbs.  dressed  wt. 
at  12  weeks.  Our  1951  entry  aeraged  4  92  lbs.  at 
12  weeks.  Customers  report  3%  lbs.  live  wt.  at 
9  weeks.  Wonderful  for  egg  production,  too. 
Every  Breeder  100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Clean 

SEX$E22  neUrL|00TnnHI|otsS  als*!^  available! 

oPf  500  or*  more)5  eircu!ar 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
DEPT.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


HAU  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  MC 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 


New  Hampshires  «  White  flocks  •  Red  Recks 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 

REDBIRD  FARM  Box  R  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SHELLENBERGER  ’S  LEGHORNS 

Out  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


2TJ 


Genuine  Wheeling 

fe  am  mi  .m*  a 


ROOFING 


ft* 

m 
1 


'Befi&t,  3  IVoyd/ 


i.  EXTRA  LAP!  Exclusive  side  lap  gives 
added  protection  against  leaks  from 
driving  rain,  seepage,  or  capillary 
attraction. 


2,  EXTRA  STRENGTH!  Rugged  steel  sheets 
with  sturdy,  built-in  deep  sections  give 
added  rigidity  for  greater  protection 
against  wind  and  weather. 


1.  EXTRA  RUST  RESISTANCE!  Uniform,  hot- 
applied  protective  coating  of  pure  zinc 
Cop-R-Loy  steel  assures  years  of 
!.  rust-free  service. 


MJoes 


ffflECLING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Wheeflrg  Atlanta  Boston  Buffalo  ; 
Chicago  Columbus  Detroit  Kansas  City  j 
Louisville  Minneapolis  New  Orleans  ] 
New  Tork  Philadelphia  Richmond  St.  Louis  i 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
glowing  advertisements  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  various  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
ranch-type  houses  at  Massapequa, 
Long  Island.  The  promoters  of  the 
project  are  apparently  attempting  to 
gain  publicity  and  prestige  for  their 
venture  by  calling  their  house  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker.”  We  want  to 
warn  all  our  readers  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  not  connected  in  any 
manner  with  this  real  estate  pro¬ 
motion  and  has  not  given  permission 
to  have  its  name  used  in  this  manner. 
Although  we  have  no  information 
in  reference  to  the  value  or  quality 
of  the  houses  advertised,  we  look 
with  suspicion  upon  any  business 
organization  that  deliberately  as¬ 
sumes  the  well-known  trade  name 
or  trademark  of  an  established  con¬ 
cern  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  pub¬ 
licity  or  prestige  for  its  product. 
The  advertisements  referred  to  carry 
the  name  of  B.  Rehton  Corp.,  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  agents.  We  are  informed 
that  B.  Rehton  Corp.  was  only  re¬ 
cently  organized  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital  by  two  women 
who  are  the  sole  owners  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  business  of  the  concern  is 
conducted  from  the  home  of  one  of 
the  principals  and  no  separate  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  maintained. 

I  recently  wrote  to  a  Songwriters 
Cooperative  Association  asking  for 
advice  on  some  songs  1  had  written. 
They  replied  enclosing  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  in 'their  organi¬ 
zation.  Is  it  a  reliable  organization? 
The  cost  is  $150.  w.  a.  b. 

We  have  no  complaints  against 
this  particular  concern,  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  most  of  these  song  pub¬ 
lishing  outfits  are  interested  more  in 
the  membership  fee  than  they  are  in 
selling  your  song.  If  your  song'  sells, 
they  will  profit;  but  if  it  does  not,  you 
would  have  to  try  and  get  publicity 
for  it  yourself;  if  it  were  what  is 
called  a  “dud”  —  and  there  are  far 
more  duds  than  hits  —  your  $15(hjhas 
not  benefited  you.  The  concern  has 
been  asked  for  names  of  some  songs 
that  were  successful  and  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  had  published  them,  but 
the  information  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your 
paper  for  many  years  and  my 
family  and  I  enjoy  reading  each 
issue  from  cover  to  cover.  My  young 
son,  age  15,  has  been  raising  and 
selling  pedigreed  collies  for  the  past 
six  years.  Under  my  supervision  he 
has  oeen  successful  in  breeding 
beautiful  collies  that  anyone  can  be 
proud  to  own.  Recently  he  received 
an  inquiry  from  the  John  Charles 
Pet  Shop,  1266  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  They  advised  they  bought  and 
specialized  in  collies  buying  them  on 
open  account  and  stating  that  they 
sent  their  check  for  them  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  pups.  They  placed  their 
order  for  three  pups  and  three 
sturdy  puppies  with  papers  were 
shipped  on  October  21st,  1952.  They 
returned  the  shipping  crate  as  re¬ 
quested;  however,  to  date  we  have 
not  received  payment,  nor  have  we 
heard  from  them  although  we  have 
written  several  times  requesting 
immediate  payment.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  advice  you  can  give  me 
regarding  the  reliability  of  this  Pet 
Shop  and  any  suggestion  you  can 
give  me  with  reference  to  collecting 
this  account  will  be  most  welcome. 

Pennsylvania  t.  a.  s. 

We  have  had  complaints  against 
the  John  Charles  Pet  Shop  off  and 
on  for  many  years.  Sometimes  it 
took  considerable  work  to  get  ad¬ 
justments;  sometimes  they  reported 
a  fire,  which  was  a  fact,  but'  was 
used  as  an  excuse  indefinitely.  Other 
times  the  proprietor  was  reported  ill 
and  away  and  it  took  a  while  to  get 
adjustments,  and  we  were  not  al¬ 
ways  successful.  This  time  we  fear 
there  is  little  hope  of  any  settle¬ 
ment.  The  concern  has  moved  and 
left  no  address.  We  hope  readers 
will  report  to  us  if  they  get  any 
solicitations  for  stock  from  Mr. 
Thomas  and  we  suggest  keeping  the 
name  on  file.  We  regret  that  we 
could  not  get  the  $20  for  this'  young 
lad.  It  is  a  keen  disappointment  after 
putting  in  all  the  work.  If  the  collies 
had  been  returned  it  would  have 
helped.  IF  they  came  back  in  good 
condition. 

My  daughter  sent  in  a  card  she 
had  received  in  school,  offering  a 
book  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 


nyiRGlNlA 

SILAGAS 

DOES  IT1 


Everywhere  it  has  been  tried,  farmers' 
are  saying  that  Silagas®  produces  the 
best  silage  they  ever  had.  Even  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silo,  it  has  a  good  green 
color  and  a  clean,  fresh  odor. 

Silagas  is  the  original  sulfur  dioxide 
gas  for  treating  silage.  It’s  easy  to  use. 
It  is  far  less  expensive  than  other  pre¬ 
servatives.  And  it  makes  better  silage 
with  higher  protein  and  carotene  con¬ 
tent  (Vitamin  A).  It  reduces  top  spoil¬ 
age  and  mildew.  H.  Eastburn  Smith, 
Pineville,  Pa.(  says. 

We’re  in  the  silo- 
f  filling  business. 
Silagas  looked  good 
to  us  last  year,  and 
we  used  it  in  our  own 
silo  and  several 
others.  It’s  the  best 
silage  we  ever  had. 
We’re  tickled  to 
death  with  it.  It  doesn’t  have  that  odor  the 
women  object  to. 

Silagas  allows  direct  cutting  and 
ensiling  of  forage  crops  without  time 
out  for  wilting.  No  waiting  on  the 
weatherman  with  Silagas. 


*  •  • 

You  can  continue  to  get  Silagas, 
as  always,  from 


Since  you  make  it  a  practice  to 
track  down  gyp  artists  I  would  like 
to  have  you  do  something  for  me. 
Please  note  enclosed  folder  from 
Renard  Royce  Corp.  I  purchased  one 
of  their  cameras  some  time  ago  and 
found  that  it  was  worthless  as  far 
as  taking  pictures  was  concerned.  I 
wasted  a  lot  of  money  on  expensive 
film  with  no  success.  The  pictures  it 
took  were  so  blurred  that  they  could 
not  be  developed.  Last  September  I 
sent  the  camera  back  to  them s  again 
as  per  guarantee  on  back  of  their 
folder.  I  also  attached  a  letter  and 
used  one  of  my  special  parcel  post 
labels  which  I  use  on  all  my  pack¬ 
ages.  When  these  are  used  the  pack¬ 
age  is  either  delivered  or  returned 
to  me.  Up  until  this  time  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  them.  I  wish  you 
would  poke  them  for  me  and  de¬ 
mand  an  immediate  adjustment 
either  in  the  form  of  a  good  quality 
camera  or  the  return  of  my  money, 
These  people  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  business  through  the  mails  as 
they  are  only  a  fake.  So  I  wish  you 
would  use  your  influence  and  see  if 
they  would  not  make  an  immediate 
adjustment.  w.  m.  h. 

Here  is  another  company  we  must 
report  as  undesirable.  They  have 
moved  and  left  no  address.  Repeated 
efforts  to  trace  them  have  failed.  We 
regret  the  loss  of  our  reader,  but 
again  suggest  keeping  the  name  in 
mind.  These  people  have  a  way  of 
coming  up  with  the  same,  or  a 
similar  proposition,  possibly  with 
another  name. 

I  have  a  credit  of  $10.00  with  Mil¬ 
ler  Furniture  Store,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Will  you  try  and  get 
it  for  me,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  word  from  them.  L.  l. 

We  are  told  the  Miller  Furnitui'e 
Store  has  been  out  of  business  for 
over  three  years.  There  is  no  way  of 
locating  them  at  this  time.  We  are 
sorry  to  fail  our  reader. 


States  free.  A  short  while  later,  a 
man  presented  himself  at  our  door 
and  announced  that  he  had  come  to 
deliver  the  book,  which  proved  to 
be  a  paper  pamphlet  and  would  like 
10  minutes  of  my  time  tc  discuss  an 
educational  plan  that  was  being  of¬ 
fered.  Actually  he  wanted  to  sell  me 
a  set  of  books,  and  wanted  me  to 
sign  up  for  same.  It  would  cost 
$103.00  and  included  100  coupons, 
entitling  me  to  have  any  question 
answered  that  a  child  might  ask. 
The  price  was  rather  high.  I  asked 
for  time  in  which  to  consult  with 
my  husband.  At  this,  he  announced 
that  this  would  be  my  only  chance, 
as  it  was  the  last  time  that  he  would 
be  in  our  locality,  and  he  urged  me 
to  sign  for  the  books  immediately. 
I  refused,  and  he  left,  without  even 
leaving  his  card.  What  is  the  story 
on  this  Society?  I  thought  how  often 
you  had  warned  against  these  “quick 
decisions”  and  wonder  if  you  have 
heard  anything  about  this  Society 
or  its  plan.  r,  h. 

The  Society  in  question  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  reputable  one,  and  then- 
books  both  pleasant  and  educational. 
Whether  they  are  worth  the  money 
which  is  being  asked  for  them  is, 
we  think,  a  matter  of  individual 
finances  and  requirements,  but  such 
a  matter  calls  for  considerable 
thought.  Once  you  have  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  it  is  too  late  to  reconsider.  High 
pressure  salesmanship,  though  by  no 
means  confined  solely  to  book  sales¬ 
men,  is,  however,  almost  synonymous 
with  their  name.  Since  they  travel 
and  must  make  their  sales  “on  the 
fly,”  so  to  speak,  they  like  to  make 
an  immediate  sale,  knowing  that  re¬ 
flection  on  the  part  of  the  prospective 
purchaser  often  leads  to  no  sale.  The 
salesman  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
your  last  chance,  etc.,  but  don’t 
worry;  if  you  decide  at  a  later  date 
that  you  want  to  buy  this  merchan¬ 
dise,  he’ll  come  back — quickly,  or 
some  other  agent  will  appear  in  his 
stead. 


EASTERN  STATES  FARMERS'  EXCHANGE 

G.L.f.  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 


V 


I  VIRGINIA  j 

Virginia  Smelting  Company" 
Dept.  60,  West  Norfolk,  Va. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Color-illustrated.  Gives  axi-  ^ 
thentic  descriptions  of  de-  ' 
licious  Fruits — Apples,  Dwarf  and 
Semi-Dwarf;  Dwarf  Pears;  Summer  and 
Exerbearing  Raspberries:  Hybrid  Blueber¬ 
ries.  Brilliant  Hybrid  Tea  and  Floributid* 
Roses,  Flowering  Crabapples,  White  Birch 
Clumps  and  other  Shade  Trees.  Gorgeous 
Lilac  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs  &  Vines 
WRITE  TODAY  FOB  1953 
CATALOG. 

If  possible  visit  our  Garden 
Center  this  Spring.  0“ 
U.  S.  Route  15, 


vine* 

B9X  8,  rAlSSVIllt.  , 


CHAIN  SAW  OWNERS.  Quality  materials 
and  precision  manufacture  by  saw  chain 
specialists  make  geity’-’e  OREGON®  Chipper 
Chain  the  finest  cutting  chain  you  can  put 
on  your  saw.  Be  sure  you  buy  genuine 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain,  Look  for  the 
patent  number  and  the  name  “OREGON" 
stamped  on  the  side  of  each  hai'd-chromed 
cutting  tooth.  There  is  a  strongly  guaran¬ 
teed,  genuine  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  for 
your  make  of  saw.  Get  it  from  your  dealer 
or  write  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp.,  Desk  59  a, 
8815  S.  E  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon. 
State  saw  make,  bar  length.. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coining  Issues 

_  How  Green  Are  Your 
Pastures? 

By  B.  A.  Brown 

_  spring  in  the  Bee  Hive 

•  By  E.  D.  Wirth 

c  Hormone  Sprays  io  Thin 
the  Fruit 
By  L.  J.  Edgerton 
m  Three  New  Apple,  Varieties 
By  Freeman  S.  Hewlett 
c  New  Grapes  for  Northeast 
Vineyards 

By  Richard  Wellington 
m  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 
By  Harold  P.  Gaston 
«  Plan  for  a  Greenhouse 
By  Ernest  Chabot 

•  Strawberries  in  Maine 

By  Walter  A.  Withrow 

•  The  Best  Time  to  Sell  Hogs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

$  Hay  As  A  Soil  Conditioner 
By  J.  A.  Elliot 
«  The  Man  Behind  the  Egg 
By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 
0  Proper  Dressing  of  Poultry 
By  R.  R-  Stockbridge _ 


WANTED:  Experienced  couple  -'^  Poultry 
and  general  farm  in  Sullivan  County,  «ew 
York.  Woman  part  time.  One  day  per  week 
oft.  One  week  vacation  after  one  year.  House 
with  modern  conveniences  Milk,  butter  and 
perpc  S-U r>r>lied.  Salary  $200  a  month  oiaxe  age, 
sSe  of  family  and  expedience.  Other  help  em¬ 
ployed.  BOX  9803,  Rural  New-Yorker. - - 


GARDENER”  handyman  for  estate  West¬ 
chester  County.  Own  quarters.  State  salary 
and  details.  BOX  9804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  and 
rnnkine1  three  adults.  Modern  hoine  m 
Adfrondacks. "  BOX  9805,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  married  far™er:  New 

general  farming  m  Hunterdon  County, 
Jersey.  Excellent  working  conditions  all 
modern  machinery.  Permanent  30b,  uvmlabe 
at  once.  Modem  house,  top  wages,  privileges. 
Phone  Flemington  9Q7-R-5 


ctfapv  iob  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30; 

TS^t  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young  active  senn-invahd 
fnrtv  a  week,  room,  board.  k^nci  picture, 

fuUy’d$etiifs.  lie!  height,  .  weight.  Newman. 
1925  Meridian  Aye.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida^ 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  or  mother’s  helper 
We  are  a  young  couple,  living  m  a  sknuft 
home  m  Roslyn,  Long  Iiland,  40  mmutes  from 
York  citv.  We  have  three  cnnpren. 
four  and  one.  Our  home  is  equipped 
with  ’  modern  appliances,  d^shw^®her^  auto- 
matic  washing  machine,  drier .etc .  we  are 
lonkinc  for  someone  who  wouJa  llKe  XO  Uc 
close  to  New  York  and  enjoy  its  advantages 
and  be  m  a  congenial  atmosphere  of  a 
youngDe  American  family.  One  who  loves 
children  and  can  make  herself  useful  rive 
and  one-half  day  week  and  a  very  liberal 
«alarv  When  vou  write,  please  tell  us  ail 

Ibout' yourself 'and  send  a  snapshot  or  other 

nicture  and  we  will  return  it.  write  Aaver 
tiser,  73  Salem  Road,  Roslyn  Heights,  Long 
Island. _ _ _ _ — r— r — r— — 

COTJPLE  to  work  in  gift  and  sandwich  shop 

Summers.  Good  earnings,  board  and  room. 
HOX  18  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 


WANTED  Immediately:  Two  men.  Position 
available  immediately  for  two  men  (father 
anrt  cnn  or  relatives  preferred).  .Experience 
npcpccarv  for  general  farm  work  with  pure  - 
Holstehi  herd  of  55  milkers.  Milking 
machine  used!  We  consider  our  barn  and  field 
equipment  modern  and  outstanding.  Farm 
nnerates  normally  with  four  experienced  men 
under  farm  manager.  Eight  room  house,  in¬ 
cluding  two  baths,  hot  .and  cold  water, 
modern  coal  and  gas  combination  range  plus 
other  privileges.  School  and  shopping  center 
m  vicinity.  Farm  located  Northern  New  Jersey 
wiftin  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
•#  I  York  References.  Those  qualified  may  apply 
Give  no  bounties;  make  equal  to  box  ssoo,  Rural  New-Yorker. - - - 

laws,  secure  life  and  prosperity  and  |  WANgD  JS?  .SpZjaiS 

you 


need  not  give  alms.  -  Emerson’s 


Conduct  of  Life :  Wealth. 


working  ’clean  ’and  honest.  References  re- 
quired.S’Write  Spring  Knoll  Farm,  Falmouth 
Virginia. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department JiOc  per 
word,  including  name  and  ‘ddreat, 
tlon  c arable  in  advance.  When  bo*  number  is 
used,  ^figure  five  words  for  *  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M> 
15;  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodetlon  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertlslngor  •<*»«* 
lifiing  of  i  commercial  natur#  (»eedf,  plant*# 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ _ 


MTpm  .VAriKD  man,  single,  reliable,  good 
habits;  small  farm;  barn  work,  machine 
milking;  pleasant  surroundings.  Si.  Mary 
Manor f  Penndel .  Pa.  Near  Trenton.  N.  J 


WANTED:  Single  man  or  couple  IivfPSon 

pension;  bandy  man  preferred.  BOX  9807. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOK  waitresses  chambermaids  for  summer  ■  400  FOOT  frontage,  excellent  location,  main 
C?e0sortWasufeEeSagehTxperienc4  etc.  Good  highway  near  Bmghamton;  $500  buys  it. 
irnings,  board  and  room.  BOX  28,  Wolfe-  I  BOX  9838,  Kurai  iMew  xorixe  : — 
pro,  New  Hampshire.  _ _  FOR  Rent:  Delaware  County, 


_ _  _  _  _  .  New  York, 

or  mother’s  helper  ■  Farm  in  Washing-  I  Riverside  farm  suitable  for  cash, 

experience  narS°Ufominessell0r^child^rene  S55S 

Sg  Write  I  ^cSeentaLgaeLgest^d^e.b^e 


.  percentage.  - -  -  ,,  , 

plans  BOX  9832,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTZD:  I  WANTED:  H  .C»  J™; .<*!"> > on,  hggg. 


two  COWS,  - -  _  , 

Good  home,  regular  hours,  wages, 
Conner,  Madison,  Conn. 


Write  I  electricity,  good  well,  on  black  top  road 
small  woods;  $1,000  down.  BOX  9819,  Rural 


New-Yorker. 


|  F^i^t.  ^  Rg-N^g 

salary.  Call  evenings  Ramsey  9-0456  or  write  FARM:  165  acres,  125  tractor  tillable,  30 

D  Suraci,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. _ _  pasture,  woodlot.  House .  seven  rooms,  two 

- —  1  '  urns,  40  stanchions;  running  water,  electric. 


"S“:  is1  ggrzjag-  BOX 

apartment  available.  E.  Travis  Leeds.  N.  Y.  |  9821. _ Rural — New  Xorker^ 


^''mTve^triick^^ract.ors^^tate^age  6  experience0  ^or  ^r&a^T  photos.1^  Guft  b  Se^e,  WWh- 
Located  Toughkeepsil;  N.  Y.  Reply  BOX  mmgton,  Vermont, 

9829.  Rural  New-Yorker  _  ' - - 


POULTRY  farm  wanted  to  rent,  lease  with 

option  to  buy:  Connecticut.  Westchester 
Duchess,  Berkshires.  Call  Bayside  „  4.-6500, 
James  Kalmuk,  41-06  Bell  Blvd.,  BoysicU 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  [  New  York.  _ 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  OPPORTUNITY:  Veterans,  to  huy  profitable, 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row,  -jj,  acres  1.900  capacity,  poultry  farm,  in 

New  York  City. - - - operation.  Will  instruct.  Near  Toms  River 

pF.-  vanT.P.  single  mam  59, desires  position  n.  J.  BOX  9822,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  9703,  Rural  New-  for  Sale:  12  acre  farm  on  hard  road,  two 

Yorker. _ _ _ _  miles  from  town.  Ear!  Workman,  Harrington, 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion :  Retired  nurse,  I  Delaware. _  — - - 

51,  seeks  permanent  position.  Modern  home,  w ANTED:  Farm  on  shares,  must  be  40  mill! - 
gentleman,  sober,  respectable  Kindness  fir-  -  ers  or  more,  60%  for  owner,  40%  for  us. 

requisite.  Reasonable  wages.  Particluars  first  BOX  52.  Stormyille,  New  York, _ 

letter  please.  Mrs.  Rose  La  Medica,  Box  ,  CHARMINg  house  on  highway,  suitabktlbor 

Mattituck,  Long  Island,  N. _ x. - . - - - - — -  |  doctor,  lawyer,  tea  room  and  guest  house 

- —  Woodstock,  New  York. _ 


purpose  farm.  inorougmy  I  "Killarney*  lakelrontf  mice  fi$40,000.re  James’ 

Eiaintenanc»aieteS ’  I.g  ojffff°Winl&  Park  Florida. - 

wAtenfuii  paVcKsdia^xde9CJirR^ea1eN|r^:  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

Yorker. - - - _i — — —  ready  to  ship.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo, 

CARETAKER:  Reliable  farm  family,  two  Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 

children.  All  around  man,  carpenter.  Pre-  d  gating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 

fer  Berkshire  area.  BOX  9835  Rural  New-  I  J4  75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3 -00.  All 

Yorker.  _ _ _ fruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 

MALE  companion  (model)  to  country  gentle-  cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed 

Mman  Office  work.  Flower  gardening.  Corky  1  in  business  over  40  years. _ ______ 

Ames.’  Berkshire.  New  York.  _ i_  !  rwmrF  clover  honev:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  desires  lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
position,  farm  manager.  Salary  Plus  bonus  I  6ix  5-s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 

basis.  Experienced  general,  vegetable,  poultry  Romulus,  New  York.  _ 

farming.  Married  with  family.  BON.  yajs,  1  4.VERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey,  5 

Rural  New-Yorker.  - — — _ — - —  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2  90  prepaid.  H.  J, 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  herds-  Averv  Katonah,  New  York. 


improvement, 
ences  furnished. 
Yorker. 


BOX  98j7.  Rural 


New-  I  vou.  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 

Orie  bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape- 
*  -  —  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Haft 


luinci. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — -  One  bushel  mixea  nan 

WANTED:  Housekeeper’s  position  m  widow-  ^  “s}Jel|4-  $3.00.  DiUingham  Groves,  L^ugo, 

er’s  home,  references  exchanged.  BOX  yaio,  j  _ _____ 

Rural  New-Yorker.  — — — - - - - -  |  tvttpw  Hgupv ■  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  fin- 

est..  5  pounds  $1.35;  6  5-pounds  $7.38.  Deftci- 


help  wanted 


roUFLE:  Man  to  take  care  of  gardening  and 
Cfarm  work;  woman  to  take  cfeJ’£it'OUBo? 
home  Modern  in  every  respect.  Write  BOX. 
9836,  Rural  New-Yorker  giving  references,  ex- 

perience  and  background. _ 

LARGE  manufacturing  concern  interested  m 
farm  manager  to  handle  farm  properties. 
Must  be  experienced  in  orcharding.  Write 

BOX  9837.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED’  Pleasant,  competent  housekeeper 
and  cook  to  take  entire  care  of  modern  new 
home  Good  salary.  Home  one  mile  from 
village.  Please  state  age  and  references  m 
first  letter.  Position  available  not  later  than 
April  10th  Mrs.  Arthur  Ball  Mam  Road, 
n/r‘nee  N.  Y  Phone  Clarence  3771. 


wanted-  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  v/ANTED :  General  helper.  $25  a  week  and 
^er  ^nth  hoise  and  privileges.  Single  men  w^^nte„ance  to  start.  Andersen  Convalescent 

$150  p«  month,  room  and  hoard.  Twice  a  day  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N  Y. - - -  - - 

milking  Ordy  those  experienced  need  apply.  MArried  Farmer;  Experienced  m  dairy  and 
Write"  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemmgton,  N.  J-  |  farming.  Hunterdon^  Coun^  N.^J. 


Afl  1 modern' ‘machinery,  barn  cleaned  etc 


io-oi  7K  rier  year,  less  man mux  ana  esea-  -f 

f°  -pS  For  information  contact  Dr.  Rurai  New-Yorker _ 

payG  FWearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  -tate  srNGLE:  Small  dairy  and  general  farming. 
School  Wassaic,  New  York.  I  Good  home  and  .  wages.  An  ^exceptional,  op- 


_  ,  Good  home  _  . 

portunity  to_  _  right 


_  man. 
New  Jersey. 


Frank  Simison, 


_ _ _ _ _ _  .  .  ,.0  •*__  I  vv 

„_,™FD  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4A.78.  m-  Bloomsbury,  N _ 

K  auireTRR  G  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  RARMER  to  work  on  large  dairy  farm.  Orange 
State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York.  County,  N.  Y.  Must,  be  experienced  m 


Wassaic  State  acnom,  . . .  . . .  I  m^jern Methods,'  and  “able~to  operate  tractor, 

SMALL  Psychiatric  hospital^  wants  female  mechanical,  milker^  and  ^er^ami  e^mgmen 

practical,  nurses  or  I  fey  cattle.  Modem  apartment  garden 

’month. 


Rye,  N.  Y. _ _  |  Gileses.  'SalMy  $200  per  month, 

COUPLE,  hushandlT^^n^^^  ^fnctme"  if  <Fesfe  d^ing  aT 

housework  and  serving.  Son^  dts  ^  work.  Must  supply  best  of  reference.  BOX 

help  with  farm  .  work.  Excelleru  opp  on  |  g8Y6  Rural  New-Yorker. - 

lor  clean,  industrious  .and, .i“nt!=  ^uvine  I  ; _ _  »  H 

a  mode 

quarters.  = -  .,,,,- 

ages  and  salary  expected, 

New-Yorker. 


Active,  middleaged,  married,  fteierences.  cr  'buckwheat  5  pounds  $1.30;  6  5-pound 

year  round.  BOX  9830,  Rural  New-\oi — —  j  AR  above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pourid; 

WANTED-  Working  farm  manager  for  dairy  dover  $9.00;  60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.80  F  O  B. 
farm.  Experienced  in  all  farm  operations.  I  sqri  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries, 

Farm  must  be  in  top  condition  with  modern  Berkshire,  New  York, _ _ _ _ 

equipment  Plus  good  ^flary5'  Write  OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

_ I srp?.i» mwS'i 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC.  g, 

FLORIDA-  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those  unbolted.  Recipes  included  Three  pounds 

*  retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and  $1.00.  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland  3, 

wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  write  Baum,  694,  Vermont. _ _ _ _ _ 

Orlando. _ ORANGES  $2.76;  grapefruit  $2.25;  mixed  $2.50 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of  bushel.  Tangerines,  Tangalos,  Temples  $3.25 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  i/2  box:  $5.00  box.  You  pay  express.  James  D. 

waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J.  I  Aker,  Clermont,  Florida,  Grower. _ 

riET  AWARE  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  DRIED  Sweet  Apple  Schnitz  for  Sctmitz  und 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  Kneep,  2  lbs.  $1.70;  3  lbs.  $2.00.  R  L. 

R  Farmington,  Delaware.  _ _  Harman,  Mellsville,  Pa, _ _ _ 

Wanted-  All  types  real  estate  and  business  100%  PURE  Ohio  maple  syrup,  direct  from 

Wfor  sale  New P  York  State  and  northern  the  maker.  $6.00  gallon:  $3  50  half  gallon. 

Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write  Milo  Schlabach,  R.  1,  Middlefield.  Ohio _ 

Wcrts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  |  SMOKED  goose.  $1.20  pound  postpaid.  Order 
FARMS  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement  now  for  Easter.  J.  Connor,  Ontario,  N-  Y. 

homes’  in  sunny  Florida.  James  D.  Aker,  PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup  24 

Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ _ _ _ —  one  pound  or  12  quart  bottles  $15  express 

CONVALESCENT  home  in  operation  with  J  collect  Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Pa- 
$20  000  year  income,  (Maine),  good  location  VALENCIA  Orange  time  again  in  Florida 
and  repair,  reason  poor  health.  For  particu-  The  )3est  an_round  orange  grown  in  Florida 
lars  write  BOX  9608,  Rural  New-Yorker.  will  be  shipping  March  1st  to  June  3srt.  All 

ttnttsttally  fertile  productive  farm.  95  [  Valencias,  bushel  $5.75.  Valencias  mixed  wi  h 
U^Sestill£hlet  10  woodland.  22  stanchion  grapefruit,  bushel  $5.50.  Stancel  Dear,  Largo, 

barn  corn  crib,  other  outbuildings.  7-rOom  Florida. _ _ _ 

and  bath  dwelling.  Available  now.  Price  NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

$27,500.  J.  N.  Lyndall,  Wyoming,  Delaware. now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed 

equipt  dairv-milk  check!  Excellent  money-  you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

niaking  farm  in  scenic  Bradford  County,  Rinck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. - 

near  beautiful  lake  resort  15  cows,  new  J.  D.  WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8.00.  Fall  amber  $7  00 
tractor,  all  tools  and  machinery  included.  I  not  prepaj(j.  Pails  $1.30  prepaid.  Also  ex- 

Beautiful  2-story  master  home,  nine  rooms,  |  tractor.  A.  K.  Campbell.  North  Syracuse, 

bath,  full  cemented  basement,  three  porches,  I  New  York. _ _ 

3-car  garage,  wfiLlan1^edcahindt  kitchen!  |  DELICIOUS^oranges  or  ^aveiruit^  SA^Ove 


shire. 


_ ~  STOCK  and  shipping  clerk,  capable  of  truck 

'IAN  to  help  with  turkeys  and  tarm.  Ex-  maintenance,  loading  and  dispatching  Good 
’’cellerft  opportunity  lor  clean,  dependable  galary  with  apartment  on  premises.  JA  6-9023 

™  StnHprri  farm  in  Maryland.  Good  or  p  Q  Box  619i  Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

living  quarters.  State  age,  size  m^b^efer-  MIDDLEAGED  couple  or  widow  and  son. 
perience,  salary  ejected,  and  fur  .  Cottage  in  exchange  for  part WSitrv^BOX 

ences.  BOX  9504,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _  j  ;ng_  woman  for  housework.  Fair  salary,  bon 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  iStiom  \V ANTED:  Two  women  or  girls  for  chamber- 

rnental  defectives,  good  phj-sical  conomom  wark  in  small  summer  board- 

Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not .be :  resioe  house,  on  Maine  coast,  from  late  June 

of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  monin  Sept'ember  30th  pleasant  working  con- 

plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  a  write  ditions,  considerate  employers  $20  weekly 

board  and  laundry,  48  hour  wee  .  r  each,  good  tips,  transportation;  Sood  character 

Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thielis,  •  _ ]  Tpfprf>nce  reauired.  Mrs.  John  Bams,  Snug 

- - - — ‘  .  .  v,  Harbor,  Medomakf  Maine.  _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  care  for  farm  w men  is  i.^  -COOKS-  gardeners!  handymen  for  Dude 

vnafn  V  houseft0Sep^ate*  modern  house.  {xo£  r^nc^bx°i8I.lgWorifeboi°d  New ’"Hampshire^ 
Gladstone.  KreS^s.  "write  BOX  61.  Glad-  COUPLE: ^Wife ^-ok-generaj  husband  outs^e. 

stone,  New  Jersey.  - - - family  cfod  wages!  Stamford'  Conn.  Write 

FARMER— Must  be  expert  fieldman  and  skilled  I  BOX  9815.  Rural  New-Yorker — . - - - 

in^  operation”  and  care  modern  ‘arm  “ac^'  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  f5°x^g\%fn  Ave' 
cry— homes— good  housing— no  cows.  BOX  three  children,  live  an.  115  Eastern  Ave., 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _  I  Ballston  Spa,  N. _ 10 


house  3  000  capacity;  two  brooder  houses;  2nd  FANCY  maple  syrup  $5  50  gallon;  $300  half 

barn  30x40;  other  buildings.  134  acres.  90  gallon,  third  zone.  D.  T.  Barnard  &  oon„, 

tillable,  44  pasture  and  woodland,  fruit.  Milk  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass,  r _ 

check  ’$500  monthly.  Buildings  alone  insured  HONEY,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 

for  $25,000.  Full  price  ®2,3-0°0  terms.  NO-  D-4507.  gQ  postpaid  Greulick  &  Son,  Scotia, 

West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400  Mam  St.,  Towanaa,  |  N£w  York. 

Penna. _ _ _ _ _ - 

CATALOGS,  free  Over  .300  listings  of 


1953 


farms  and  business  propositions  centra! 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


southern  New  York.  27  years  in  business,  springer  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
Parker’s  Farm  Agency,  Greene.  New  York.  n.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 

W ANTED-  Acreage  within  150  miles  from  mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

N.  Y.  C.  Prefer  brook  and  stream,  buildings  permanent  boarders  wanted,  home-like, 
important, _jru&,A  particularsA _in  |  ^rnid^SS  pev^  month.  R.  Deamer,  Wesi 

ELDERLY  retired  gentleman  wishes  board  on 

a  farm.  BOX  9823.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 

for"  Sale'  240  ’  acres!  productive!  Albany  I  PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Caw 
FOR  ?aie.  dairy  farm.  Beautiful  8-room  |  casians  will  polmate  your  crops  ^  and  pxo 


feOtter/“^eterstris:  T910  "Coopir  Ave..  Glen 
dale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


-  . .  .  WANTED:  Caretaker.  Children’s  camp  near 

pniTT  tr Vivian-  Onnortunity  foi'  conscientious,  I  ivionticello,  N.  Y.  Ideal  for  niiddleaged 

£Er£j-i°\^?°»sk  sS;  Was 

9706,  Rural  New-Yorker.  -  WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  elderly  widower 

-  on  Long  Island.  BOX  9813,  Rural  new- 


S INGLE  man  to  do  any  or  all  types  of.jmainte-  Y0rker 


man  IO  GO  any  W  t  » _ _ — - : - r - T“ 

nance,  carpentry,  electrical.  Plumb  g^etc^  MAN:  Some  experience  with  animals.  As 
cn  summer  resort.  Season  M a ¥2,%' py, pe,  c  New  helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
wages.  Write  fully.  BOX  18,  Wolfeboio,  -  City.  Six-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board. 

Hampshire.  _ _  j  Permanent.  Good  working  conditions.  Write 


KOUSEWORKER:  (No  cooking).  Two 

family.  BOX  9800,  Rural  New-Yorkei 


adult  box  9825,'  Rural  New-Yorker; 


MARRIED  man  for  a  year  arPuli^_^°bwith  |  first  'letter, 
poultry  and  grain  farm;  6*r0°^?  1^dCprivi-  New  Jersey. 

Man  $40  per  week  and  Piivit  I  Ne  - 


KENNEL  man:  Single,  experienced  or  willing 
to  learn;  handy  with  tools,  must  love  dogs. 
Steadv  position.  Give  age.  experience,  etc.  in 
-  ■  ■  Mubro  Kennels,  New  Milford 


60g\SenlVfTJ°  h^^&rl'^uc^^chfhlri?  I  WATCHMAN  to^atrol^private^fishing  stream 


N.  Y.  Telephone  Schoharie  22. 


in  Catskill  Mountains.  BOX.  9826.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK-Houseworker:  With  references  a™* 

settled  habits  to  work  for  ,w°man  living 
alone  in  country  near  Bedford,  N.  Y.  H 
cwn  room  and  bath,  good  wages,  customary 
time  off.  BOX  9801,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Neat  housekeeper,  around  25.  in 
modern  country  home  for  one  adult.  Have 
no  obiection  to  one  or  two  childien.  Send 
Picture  in  first  letter.  BOX  9802,  Rurai  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 


WANTED.  Houseman  for  ^arge  home.  Must 
.  be  sober  annd  able  to  drive.  Good  position 
ior  right  man.  Write  Miss  Shelford,  Pulaski, 
New  York. 

March  21,  1953 


EXPERIENCED  single  man,  used  to  milking 
machines,  wanted  for  steady  job  on  modern 
dairy  and  general  farm.  Top  wages,  room  and 
board  and  good  working  conditions.  Every 
other  Sunday  off.  BOX  9827.  Rural  New- 
Yorker.   


FOUR  room  furnished  cottage,  utilities,  gar 
den  space  and  small  allowance  m  exchange 
for  15  hours  housework  and  six  hours  outside 
work  weekly.  Balance  of  time  free  to  work 
elsewhere  but  would  need  own  car.  Prefer 
no  children.  Reply,  giving  telephone  number 
aee  physical  condition,  experience,  etc.  Mrs, 
Edward  Russell,  Tuttle  Ave.,  Wallingford 
Conn- 


184  ACRE  farm  m  Allegany  County,  New 
York  125  acres  tillable,  8-room  house, 
foundation  laid  for  large  Poultry  house, 
$3.000.  BOX  9808.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


f’nuntv  dairy  farm.  ceauiuui  uu...  casians  wm  puunoic 

colonial  house  all  improvements,  main  road,  duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4,00,  thiie 
Write  for  full  description.  BOX  9809,  Rural  pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
write  xoi  xun  c  ^  I  Apiaries>  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Diner,  ^  Ration  lixftng  quarters.  (  for  saie:  Carload  or^truck- 

F-  BOX  62.  Norwich,  - .  ..  I  ioad  lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Coiners, 


FORDSON  tractor  „,salesA  farrn^  equipment  |  Telephone"  Clinton  Corners  4481 

«oVdS1aIteSiriventor1y  Terms^Wnte  Mr.  Douglas’,  WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
|?Mt  PiaTn  N  Y,  Telephone  46-224.  - _ .  |  Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  N,  Y. _ 


hoiTPTSTs’  home  with  cabins.  Nice  business.  WANTED:  200  feet  steel  pipe  10-12  inches  in 
Tnn  n<?  20IIPrice  $12,000;  half  down.  Write  diameter.  State  condition  and  price.  L,  B 
nnirifta.^'Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  _  417,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ _ _ ___ 


mnS  acres  good  buildings.  15  cows’,  i  HANDMADE  Rag  Dolls:  Old-fashioned  beau- 
FARM.  100  acres,  goou  uui  u  s  •  Tele-  ties  make  rare,  treasured  gifts.  Pnces_and 


tractor  crops  $14,500.  Write.  Tele-  ties  make  rare,  treasured  gifts.  Prices  ar 
’  46-224  Mr.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y.  |  pictures  available.  Conover’s,  Pineville,  Pa._ 

nATRY  farm.  222  acres,  barn  100x40,  34  tie-  WANTED:  Used  Roto-Ette  or  one-whet 

ups  55  head,  tractor  and  full  equipment,  garden  tractor.  BOX  9812,  Rural  New 

other  buildings,’  trout  brook  through  property.  |  Ygaker. 

TTrmqp  12  rooms,  modern,  three  miles  trom  - 

Fown  school  bus  to  door.  BOX  9810,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


NEW  Turned  saw  mill,  excellent  condition, 
,  completely  portable.  Allis  Chalmers  45  hp. 
COUNTRY  home,  rent  ,  or  buy  near,  village.  1  power  unit  , with  beltingv  52-m 


Pennsylvania  or  Virginia.  Perley,  3320  Eye 
B  r o  oklvn.  New  York 


VERMONT  Farm:  95  acres,  electricity-  Mad 
school  and  milk  route-  $2,500  BOX  y«xx, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


w  atmtfd  ■  Farm  to  rent  or  lease  by  three 
Wmarrihd,'  conscientious  agricultural  college 
Graduates  with  expei'ience  and  references. 

interested  in  any  profitable  dairy  enter¬ 
prise  proposition.  Call'  Clinton  Corners  2077. 
Write  Charles  Murray,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  County  farms:  One  of  147  acres,  90% 

r.^^^roa^tanlf  f?^  h^L^ain  highly; 
S25  000  >  45%  cash  ’as  financed  Another  of  625 
feres  fox-  $15,000  bare.  Has  350  acres  wood  and 
timber  Streams,  two  houses,  126  ft.  barn, 
1,000  dee  sugarbush.  Write  your  wants.  H.  G. 
Farrington.  Realtor',  Pulaski,  N.  x. 


serted  tooth  blade,  Allis  Chalmers  tractor. 
Wilburt  Wahl,  Jr.,  Clayton,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  John  Bean  sprayer,  practically 
new  used  once,  150  gallon,  steel  tank,  en- 
gine  take-off,  rubber  tires,  guage,  hose,  spray 
gun  nozzles,  accessories  Forced  to  sell,  cheap. 
BOX  9833,  Rural  New-Yorker  or  telephone 
CHelsea  2-4166  or  WAtkins  9-5516. 


30  KW  electric  generating  set  International 
Diesel,  complete:  good  condition.  L.  F- 
Ilgen,  Lewisburg,  Penna.  _ 

WANTED-  Farm  or  school  bell.  Size,  condition, 
price.  BOX  9824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Church  pews,  suitable  for 
chapel  seating  100.  Send  description  and  cost. 
Veron  Schilt,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Yes  .  .  .  there  5  only  one  way  to  buy  a  tractor.  And  that's  to  see  it 
demonstrated  on  your  own  farm  doing  your  jobs  under  your  conditions! 

t  doesn  t  matter  what  type  or  size  tractor  you  own.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  other  makes  of  tractors  you've  looked  at.  You'll  get  a  completely 
different  impression  of  power,  performance,  economy  .  .  .  of  down¬ 
right  value . . .  when  you  see  a  Ferguson  at  a  Showdown  Demonstration. 

No  descriptive  folders  or  advertisements,  in  fact  nothing  a  Ferguson 
Dealer  can  tell  you,  can  do  full  justice  to  the  facts  about  Ferguson 
performance  ...  and  what  this  tractor  can  do  to  cut  your  operating 
costs.  Only  an  actual  on-the-farm  demonstration  * 


Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  Showdown 
Proof  of  unmatched  performance  on  » ♦  5 


MOLDBOARD 
PLOWING 
DISC  PLOWING 
FIELD  TILLING 
SUBSOIUNG 
rotarv 
HOEING 


WOOD-LOT 

SAWING 

MIDDLEBUSTING 

MOWING 

HARROWING 

LOADING— 

SPREADING 


ROW-CROP 

CULTIVATION 

SIDE-DELIVERY 

RAKING 

PLANTING 

DITCHING 

TERRACING 

HAULING 


Get  your  free  copy  of  “How  to 
Buy  a  Tractor”  from  your 
friendly  Ferguson  Dealer. 
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HOW  GREEN  ARE  YOUR  PASTURES? 


A  trefoil-timothy  pasture  is  highly  satisfactory  for  yield  and  palatahility  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  Storrs. 


The  pasture  and  forage  crop  work  done  at  the 
Connecticut  Station,  Storrs,  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast. 
Here  are  facts  and  ideas  from  the  man  who 
directs  the  Connecticut  work,  and  a  program  for 
getting  more  and  better  feed  from  each  acre. 


Ladino  clover  makes  a  deep,  rich  legume  pasture 
for  the  Holstein  cows  on  the  farm  of  Fames- 
Kuffer  schmidt,  Ellington,  Tolland  County,  Co?:#- 


THE  RURAL  NEW- VOT.  EAR 


-  By  B.  A.  BROWN 


O  experienced  farmer  believes 
\  _  that  green  pastures  are  the 

gifts  of  nature  by  itself.  True, 
in  some  regions  pastures  may 
be  green  for  short  periods  on 
1  ; -  nature’s  bounty  alone,  but 


usually  man  must  manage  them  wisely  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  their  potential  produc¬ 
tiveness.  If  there  are  now  more  season-long 
green  pastures  in  the  Northeast  than  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  it  is  because  some  farmers  have 
learned  the  requirements  of  their  soils  and 
of  superior  pasture  crops. 

Factors  Essential  to  Production 

As  in  any  productive  enterprise,  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  or  forage  crop  program  there  are  certain 
key  factors  that  are  essential  to  success. 
These  factors  in  the  Northeast  are:  (1)  Ade¬ 
quate  acreage  of  potentially  productive  soil. 

(2)  Fertilization  of  that  soil  to  make  it  favor¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  high  yielding  and  nu¬ 
tritious  grasses  and  legumes.  (3)  The  seeding 
of  hardy,  disease-resistant,  high  yielding  va¬ 
rieties  of  p'erennial  legumes  and  grasses  best 
suited  to  the  local  climate  and  to  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  (4)  Management  of  the  crops  so  that 
good  stands  and  yields  are  maintained  for 
many  years. 

Livestock  a  Neglected  Crop  Market 

Now  let  us  consider  these  four  mam  factors 
in  some  detail.  The  first  is  adequate  acreage 
or  enough  land.  You  may  well  ask,  “Enough 
for  what?”  or  “How  much  is  enough?”.  Since 
home-grown  pasture,  hay  and  silage  are  the 
cheapest  feeds  for  livestock,  the  logical  an¬ 
swer  to  both  questions  is  that  each  farm 
should  have  an  area  of  crops  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  animal  with  all  the  palatable  and 
nutritious  forage  it  will  consume  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
livestock  farms  produce  crops  for  sale  —  first 
to  the  animals,  and  then  indirectly  to  people 
as  meat  or  milk.  -  I  believe  that  the  animals 
m  this  region  comprise  a  neglected  market 
for  the  produce  of  our  farms.  We  should  be 
vitally  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to 


entice  them  to  consume  more  and  more,  not 
less  and  less  of  forage.  These  animals  are  crop 
customers  and  should  be  offered  such  attrac¬ 
tive  forage  that  they  will  not  graze  on  neigh¬ 
bors’  land  even  when  there  are  no  intervening 
fences! 

The  area  needed  to  attain  this  goal  will 
vary  with  the  kind  of  soil,  the  cropping 
system,  the  intensity  of  fertilization  and  the 
management.  In  general,  silage  corn  is  the 
highest  yielding  forage,  alfalfa  next,  Ladino- 
grass  mixtures  third,  and  permanent  pasture 
last.  So  it  is  obvious  that  one’s  cropping 
system'  determines  in  part  how  many  acres 
are  necessary.  In  Connecticut  we  have  found 
that  about  two  acres  of  alfalfa  and  Ladino  will 
supply  a  year’s  forage  for  one  cow.  If  silage 
corn  is  grown,  somewhat  less  acreage  is 
needed,  but  If  permanent  pasture  is  counted 
on.  for  much  of  the  grazing,  at  least  another 
half  acre  must  be  available  for  each  full 
grown  animal. 

Soils  vary  widely  in  many  characteristics, 
but  most  of  the  soils  in  the  Northeast  are 
naturally  acid  and  lack  one  or  more  of  the 
major  plant  nutrients.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  recommend  a  single  treatment 
which  will  be  the  most  effective  for  all  the 
soil  conditions  existing  in  this  region,  but  a 
few  basic  principles  apply  everywhere. 

Forage  Crops  Do  Best  on  Limed  Soils 

Most  forage  crops  grow  best  on  soils  with 
low  to  very  low  acidities  (pH  6.0-6.8).  The 
legumes  like  peas,  beans,  clovers  and  especi¬ 
ally  alfalfa  will  not  thrive  or  even  survive 
on  strongly  acid  soils.  Besides  crops  having 
their  pH  preferences,  the  important  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  activities  are  likely  to 
be  more  favorable  for  them  when  grown  in 
soils  well  supplied  with  lime.  Some  of  the 
soil  activities  favored  by  the  presence  of 
sufficient  lime  are:  (1)  Inoculation  of  the 
roots  of  legumes  by  bacteria  which  have  the 
faculty  of  changing  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the 
air  to  active  forms  needed  by  plants.  (2) 
Other  desirable  microbial  functions  in  soils. 

(3)  Greater  efficiency  of  fertilizers,  especially 


the  soluble  phosphates  which  are  present  in 
superphosphate  and  most  mixed  fertilizers. 

(4)  Better  air  and  water  conditions  in  both 
clay  and  sandy  soils. 

Thus,  the  calcium  in  lime  ranks  as  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  soils  and  as  a  specific  need 
for  plants  they  support.  Unfortunately  its  im¬ 
portance  is  frequently  overlooked  until  the 
amount  in  the  soil  has  diminished  to  a  level 
where  normal  growth  of  plants  is  impossible. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  keep  one’s  soil  well  limed. 
Soil  tests  and  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  soil  specialists  should  be  used  to  formulate 
the  correct  liming  program  for  individual 
fields  or  farms. 

Phosphorus  Deficiency  Is  Common 

High  acidity  and  phosphorus  deficiency  are 
twin  troubles  in  many  Northeast  soils.  Every 
pound  of  meat  and  milk  sold  from  our  farms 
takes  its  toll  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  from 
the  soil,  and  manure  from  livestock  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  phosphorus.  Moreover,  this 
humid  region’s  natural  soil  processes  leach 
lime  to  lower  depths  and  render  phosphates 
less  available  to  plants.  This  means  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  254) 


It’s  Springtime  in  the  Beehive 

# 

As  the  days  become  longer  and  the  sun  gets 
’ warmer ,  there  is  renewed  activity  in  the  beehive. 

Here  are  some  recommendations  that  are  highly 
important  for  the  bees  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

They  are  made  by  a  master  beekeeper  who  tells 
how  they  affect  the  bees,  the  hive  and  the  honey. 

- By  E.  D.  WIRTH  - 


VERY  Spring  brings  new  in¬ 
quiries  '  about  how  to  get 
started  with  bees  and  frankly, 
there  are  so  many  ways  to  get 
started  with  them  that  is  is 
foolhardy  and  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  confine  an  answer  to  one  best  way. 
First,  how  badly  do  you  want  bees?  And 
how  much  do  you  want  to  spend?  If  you  want 
to  spend  nothing,  then  the  answer  is  to  wait 
for  a  wild  swarm  and  hive  it  in  any  box  or 
old  keg.  An  alternative  step  is  to  get  a  modern 
hive  and,  when  you  find  a  swarm,  hive  it  in 
that.  Of  course,  this  means  that  you  probably 
will  get  bees  too  late  to  produce  any  honey 
this  year  and  that  you  will  get  bees  of  an 
uncertain  breed  or  with  bad  habits.  When  you 
finally  find  out  what  you  have,  it  might  be 
that  you  have  wasted  a  full  season. 

I:  is  far  better,  therefore,  to  send  to  a  re¬ 
liable  breeder  for  a  three-pound  package  of 
bees  accompanied  by  a  young  queen,  and  not 
to  cope  with  a  wild  swarm.  Bees  are  sold  by 
the  pound  and  are  shipped  .by  express  or 
parcel  post  in  a  wire-cloth  cage.  Such  stock,  if 
i:s  breeding  is  good,  will  be  true  to  type  and 
will  be  young,  healthy,  quite  gentle,  and  go- 
getting ‘honey  gatherers. 

Installing  a  package  of  bees  in  a  modern 
hive  is  not  nearly  as  awesome  as  it  seems. 
The  bees  can  be  transferred  from  the  shipping 
case  to  the  hive  in  a  few  minutes,  with  little 
danger  of  the  handler  being  stung.  The  bee 
supply  houses  and  their  agents  provide  litera¬ 
ture  that  tells  in  simple  language  just  how 
this  is  done.  A  bee  club  is  a  good  place  to 
learn  these  things,  too,  for  the  members  in¬ 
variably  are  enthusiasts,  and  generally  will 
give  not  only  advice  but  actual  demonstrations 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Your  county 
agent  knows  where  and  when  the  local  bee 
clubs  meet. 

With  Overwintered  Hives 

With  overwintered  hives,  Spring  comes  to 
the  beehive  long  before  one  realizes  it.  Out¬ 
wardly,  the  bees  seem  dormant  enough  but, 
as  the  days  lengthen,  they  begin  to  get  ready 
for  the  busy  season  soon  to  come.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  thermometer  says  that  it  is  still 
Winter,  the  sun  picks  up  power,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  you  get  a  day  when  the 
temperature  shoots  up  into  the  40’s  or  50’s. 


express.  Square  block  on  top  holds  a  can  of 
feed  in  place. 


Shipping  cage  with  feeder  can  removed  and 
placed  in  hive  with  five  frames  of  comb.  Bees 
will  will  work  over  to  combs  and  release  queen, 
which  is  in  a  small  cage  on  top  of  combs.  Note 
use  of  Boardman  entrance  feeder. 

On  such  days  some  bees,  often  quite  a  num¬ 
ber,  fly  out  and  around  into  the  warming  air. 

These  late  winter  and  early  spring  flights 
have  a  very  definite  value  for  they  tend  to 
clean  out  the  hive.  The  bees  attempt  their 
purging  outside  and  in  fact,  a  bee  may  die 
rather  than  foul  the  hive.  Unfortunately,  when 
dying,  the  bee  loses  control  of  itself  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  condition  similar  to  dysentery.  If  the 
honey  stores  have  a  large  percentage  of  gums 
or  solid  matter  that  the  bee  cannot  digest, 
these  flights  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
survival  of  the  colony.  The  only  cure  at  such 
a  time  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  flight. 

Sometimes  as  early  as  mid- January,  the 
queen  starts  to  lay  a  few  eggs.  This  gradually 
increases  as  the  sun  climbs  higher  but,  because 
the  weather  is  still  quite  cold,  the  laying  is 
confined  to  a  small  area  at  the  center  of  the 
cluster.  The  other  bees  likewise  step  up  their 
activities.  They  no  longer  just  hang  in  a 
cluster  and  maintain  a  temperature  that  per¬ 
mits  survival.  They  stoke  up  the  furnace  and 
raise  the  temperature  into  the  90’s  to  incubate 
the  eggs  and  permit  growth  of  the  young 
larvae. 

After  brood  rearing  stops  in  the  Fall,  the 
population  of  the  hive  decreases.  Losses  due 
to  old  age,  to  being  stranded  outside  the 
cluster,  to  flying  out  to  relieve  themselves  and 
being  unable  to  get  back,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  cut  deeply  into  the  number  of  bees  left 
in  the  hive.  The  early  brood  rearing,  if  not 
to  heavy,  is  helpful  to  provide  replacements. 
It  can,  however,  be  overdone.  If  brood  rearing 
gets  too  heavy  for  this  time  of  year  (because 
of  a  mild  Winter  for  example),  it  can  cause 
the  colony  to  use  all  its  food  and  then  to 
starve.  If  this  happens,  since  nothing  will  be 
available  in  the  fields  for  some  time,  emer¬ 
gency  feeding  must  be  done.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  so  much  emphasis  is  made  in  fall 
management  on  the  subject  of  leaving  far 
more  honey  than  seems  to  be  reasonable.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  strong  colony  to  use  up  60 
pounds  of  honey  under  these  conditions. 

When  Stores  Are  Short 

If  a  colony  is  known  to  be  short  of  stores, 
you  can  help  them  by  feeding  sugar.  Pure 
granulated  sugar,  the  kind  that  you  put  in 
your  coffee,  is  practically  pure  sucrose  and  is 


the  safest  feed  that  you  can  give  to  bees. 
Natural  honey  is  the  best  feed  but,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  spreading  foulbrood  (a 
bee  disease),  it  is  dangerous  unless  the  source 
is  positively  known  to  be  clean. 

The  sugar  can  be  fed  through  the  inner 
cover  in  this  way:  make  a  thin  syrup  of  five 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water,  pour 
it  into  a  friction  top  container  with  a  few 
very  small  holes  punched  in  the  cap  and  then 
set  it  upside  down  over  the  hole  in  the  inner 
cover.  An  easier  and  cleaner  method,  with 
none  of  the  mess  of  making  the  sticky  syrup, 
is  to  feed  the  dry  sugar  directly  to  the  bees. 

A  third  method  is  with  a  Boardman  en¬ 
trance  feeder.  With  such  a  feeder,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  open  the  hive  or  remove  winter 
packing  and  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  how 
fast  the  syrup  is  being  taken.  The  drawbacks, 
however,  of  an  entrance  feeder  are  that  in  cold 
weather  the  bees  cannot  work  down  to  the 
syrup;  and  in  warm  weather  it  has  a  tendency 
to  encourage  robbing  by  other  Ijives.  Robbing 
can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  limiting 
the  hive  entrances  to  a  small  hole  on  the  far 
side  of  the  bottom,  away  from  the  feeder. 

If  you  watch  the  entrances  closely  at  this 
time  of  year,  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  a 
couple  of  bees  bringing  in  pollen  on  the  days 
that  are  warm  enough  for  them  to  fly  away 
from  the  hive.  In  nearly  every  neighborhood 
some  plant  comes  into  bloom  long  before  you 
even  dream  of  the  finding  flowers.  Near 
marshy  ground,  skunk  cabbage  sometimes 
yields  pollen  as  early  as  late  February.  Alder, 
soft  maple,  box  elder  and  elm  can  bloom  in 
early  or  mid-March,  and  pussy  willow  usually 
provides  plenty  of  pollen  shortly  after  the 
first  of  April.  The  first  yellow  crosuses  in 
sheltered  spots  can  also  be  more  plentiful  than 
one  thinks. 

In  any  event,  the  bees  scour  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  what  they  find  is  sometimes  aston¬ 
ishing.  Then  the  dandelions  blossom,  and  by 
that  time  the  bees  are  really  beginning  to 
grow.  Pollen,  in  the  average  location,  just 
pours  into  the  hive,  providing  the  queen  is 
vigorous  and  the  colony  has  enough  field  bees 
to  go  out  and  get  it. 

If  you  have  not  done  so  before,  now  is  the 
time  to  make  sure  that  the  bees  have  plenty 
of  feed.  Even  if  you  looked  a  short  time  ago, 
(Continued  on  Page  252) 


One  method  of  feeding  dry  sugar  for  emergency 
spring  feeding.  Packing  should  be  replaced  after 
pouring  sugar  on  inner  cover. 
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FARM  BULLETIN 


Beginning  the  Garden  Season 


SPRING  TONIC 

for  your  Tractor 

It’s  vitally  important,  right  now,  to  rid 
your  engine  crankcase,  final  drive,  and 
gear  case  of  thin,  worn-out  lubricants 
and  replace  with  proper  summer-grade 
motor  oil  and  gear  oil  for  the  heavy- 
service  operation  to  come. 

Make  sure  crankcase  and  gear  case 
are  flushed  thoroughly  before  adding 
new  lubricants. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  install  a 
new  oil  filter  cartridge,  and  to  make  an 
over-all  inspection  of  the  lubrication 
system  for  oil  leaks  and  other  signs  of 
possible  trouble. 

Tip :  For  a  complete  guide  to  prepar¬ 
ing  your  tractor  for  spring  and  summer 


* 


LADIES:  Now  is  the  Time! 

While  you’re  busy  with  spring  house¬ 
cleaning,  better  spray  your  woolen  car¬ 
pets  and  upholstered  furniture  with 
Gulf  Trak.  Carpet  beetles  can  do  just 
as  much  damage  as  moths,  but  Gulf 
Trak,  with  6%  DDT,  kills  both  these 
hungry  pests  and  their  larvae. 

And  when  you  store  winter  woolens 
away,  remember  that  a  spraying  of 
Trak  will  give  them  year-long  protec¬ 
tion  against  moth  damage.  Used  as 
directed,  it  won’t  shrink  or  stain  color- 
fast  woolen  materials,  so  you  can  use 
it  with  complete  confidence.  Trak  is 
good  for  woolens — bad  for  moths! 


operation,  send  for  your  free  copy  of 
the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide.  Just 
mail  a  post-card  request  to  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 


TIRE-SAVING  TIP 

During  your  spring  plowing,  remember 
that  4  lbs.  additional  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  furrow  wheel  tire — to 
offset  the  transfer  of  weight  to  the 
furrow  wheel  caused  by  the  tilt  of  the 
tractor.  Proper  pressures:  inflate  land 
wheel  tire  to  12  lbs.,  furrow  wheel  tire 
to  16  lbs. 


Why  drain  out  permanent- 
fype  anti-freeze? 


Here’s  the  complete  answer  to  all  your  farm 
lubrication  problems.  Your  best  way  of  com¬ 
bining  BIG  VALUE  with  small  inventory : 

1.  Guifpride  H.  D.,  the  high  detergency  oil  for 
both  old  and  new  engines,  protects  against 
sludge  deposits  and  against  corrosion  and  rust. 
Prevents  plugging  of  piston  rings  and  clogging 
of  oil  screens,  and  reduces  oil  consumption  over 
the  life  of  the  engine. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  all 

conventional  transmissions  and  differentials, 
and  final  drives. 

3.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you 
the  expense  and  bother  of  handling  from  five 
to  seven  separate  greases. 


Thrifty  Formers 

GO  GULF 


Answer:  After  a  full  season  of  use, 
injurious  acidic  products  may  start  to 
form  in  any  permanent-type  anti¬ 
freeze.  Leavingit  in  theengine  through¬ 
out  the  year  can  result  in  ruinous  cor¬ 
rosion  of  the  entire  cooling  system. 


Most  of  the  common  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  fall  into  three 
groups.  First,  the  frost-hardy  plants 
that  should  be  planted  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked;  second,  the  frost-tender 
plants  that  are  killed  by  a  light 
frost  and  will  not  grow  satisfactorily 
until  settled  warm  weather  has  ar¬ 
rived;  and  third,  an  intermediate 
group  that  is  injured  by  heavy  frost, 
but  seldom  killed  completely,  and 
which  will  grow  in  cool  weather. 

The  frost-hardy  group  comprises 
radish,  cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower, 
turnips,  mustard  and  other  members 
of  the  cabbage  family,  carrots, 
parsnips,  celery,  parsley  and  other 
members  of  the  parsley  family, 
lettuce,  endive,  salsify  and  other 
composites,  as  well  as  peas,  spinach, 
beets  and  chard,  and  any  other  vege¬ 
tables  or  flowers  not  injured  by  frost 
in  the  Fall.  Snapdragon,  alyssum, 
pansy  are  some  of  the  frost  hardy 
flowers. 

Frost-tender  vegetables  are  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers  and  eggplants,  winter 
squashes,  cucumbers  and  melons, 
sweet  potatoes  and  okra. 

Intermediate  plants  that  can  stand 
cool  Weather  and  sometimes  light 
frosts  are  sweet  corn,  summer  squash 
and  potatoes. 

All  of  the  hardy  plants  germinate 
and  grow  best  when  planted  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  time  will  vary  with  the 
type  of  soil  and  drainage.  On  light 
sandy  soils  in  sheltered  locations 
planting  usually  starts  in  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  the  latter  part  of  Febru¬ 
ary  or  early  in  March.  In  northern 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  south¬ 
ern  New  England  along  the  shore, 
planting  may  start  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  March  and  always  by  the 
first  week  in  April.  When  the  daffo¬ 
dils  and  forsythia  are  starting  to 
show  color  is  the  time  to  begin  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  and  setting  out  fruit  trees, 
berry  plants  and  hardy  perennials. 
All  of  these  plants  thrive  in  cool, 
moist  weather  and  are  not  injured  by 
frost  or  snow  but  are  easily  killed 
by  hot,  dry,  windy  weather.  Ever¬ 
greens  and  other  plants  with  balled 
roots  can  be  set  later  than  bare  root 
plants  but  should  be  in  place  before 
growth  starts. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  give  the 
greatest  returns  with  the  least  effort 
of  all  vegetables  grown,  after  they 
are  once  started.  No  gardener  should 
be  without  these.  Asparagus  needs 
no  deep  trench,  as  so  aften  advo¬ 
cated,  to  be  grown  successfully.  One 
year  old  plants,  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  raised  .  from  seed,  are 
placed  in  shallow  furrows  four 
inches  deep.  The  plants  are  spaced 
18  inches  in  the  row  and  four  feet 
between  rows.  Cover  the  roots  with 
two  inches  of  soil  and  fill  in  the 
furrow  after  the  plants  have  started 
to  grow.  Asparagus  grows  best  in 
light,  well  drained  soils  that  have 
been  heavily  limed.  These  plants  also 
respond  to  liberal  fertilization  with 
both  manure  and  chemicals.  Rhu¬ 
barb  is  handled  in  the  same  way, 
spacing  the  plants  at  least  four  feet 
in  each  direction.  Only  a  few  plants 
are  needed. 

Both  of  these  plants  grow  well 
under  a  continuous  mulch  thick 
enough  to  prevent  weed  growth. 
Muclhed  plants  remain  productive 
indefinitely,  and  do  not  have  to  be 
renewed  every  10  years  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  cultivated  plantings. 


Fertilize  the  Lawn 

When  the  grass  first  turns  green 
in  the  early  Spring  is  a  good  time 
to  fertilize  lawn  grasses  and  reseed 
bare  spots.  Use  a  fertilizer  rich  in 
nitrogen.  Poultry  manure,  if  free 
from  feathers,  is  excellent  for  lawns, 


either  alone  or  with  a  10-5-5  form 
ula.  Apply  not  more  than  20  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet.  Mix  all  fertil¬ 
izers  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sifted 
soil  and  broadcast  evenly  to  avoid 
burning  the  grass.  Be  careful  not  to 
spill  fertilizer,  as  an  excess  kills  the 
plants  completely  and  these  bare 
spots  are  difficult  to  reseed. 

Grass  seed  and  fertilizer  can  be 
applied  at  the  same  time.  Rake  the 
surface  before  seeding  to  remove 
leaves,  twigs  and  dead  grass,  and 
again  lightly  after  seeding,  and  roll 
Water  lightly  if  the  weather  is  drv 
when  germination  starts.  Usually  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  moist  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  for  grass  to 
grow  readily.  It  usually  takes  several 
weeks  to  show  green. 

Set  Out  Small  Plants 

Early  Spring  is  the  best  time  to 
set  out  plants  of  all  the  small  fruits 
including  grapes.  There  are  many 
new  varieties.  It  is  well  worthwhile 
to  study  the  nursery  catalogs  and 
try  a  few  of  these  new  sorts. 

If  strawberry  plants  are  grown  in 
the  shade  they  make  a  few  fruit 
buds.  This  saves  removing  blossoms 
from  newly  set  plants.  This  could  be 
quite  a  substantial  saving  in  large 
plantings;  even  in  the  home  garden 
it  may  be  well  worthwhile.  Set  a  few 
plants  under  the  grapes  for  nursery 
stock  to  rest  another  year. 

Cover  Seeds  Lightly 

Seeds  of  all  the  hardy  plants 
germinate  best  when  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  provided 
they  are  not  covered  too  deeply. 
Shallow  furrows  and  very  light 
covering  should  be  used  when  plant¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Later, 
as  the  surface  of  the  soil  dries  out, 
somewhat  deeper  covering  is  advis¬ 
able.  Many  gardeners  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  planting  seeds  in  soil  that  is 
too  loose,  and  covering  too  deeply. 

Small  seeds,  such  as  celery,  pe¬ 
tunia  and  snapdragon,  grow  readily 
if  planted  on  the  surface  of  suitable 
soil  that  is  well  firmed.  Cover  by 
sifting  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil,  sand 
or  peat  moss  over  the  seeds  sown 
in  very  shallow  furrows,  or  in  wide 
bands  scattered  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  the  early  season  the  surface 
of  the  soil  usually  remains  moist. 
If  it  dries  out  it  may  be  necessary 
to  sprinkle  lightly  with  a  fine  mist 
or  cover  with  burlap. 

Many  plants  that  are  started  under 
cover  indoors  or  in  hotbeds  can  be 
started  early  outdoors  under  glass 
or  plastic  covers.  Plant  protectors 
can  also  be  made  from  large  tin  cans 
or  paint  buckets  by  cutting  out  the 
bottoms  and  covering  with  cello¬ 
phane  or  glassine  paper.  Wooden 
boxes  with  glass  covers  give  the  best 
protection.  Paper  covers  do  not  pro¬ 
tect  plants  from  hard  frost.  A  few 
seeds  can  be  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  be  grown  to  be  thinned  or 
transplanted  later.  In  either  case, 
tomato,  cabbage,  broccoli  and  simi¬ 
lar  plants,  started  in  this  way',  ma¬ 
ture  their  crop  almost  as  soon  as 
plants  started  indoors  or  in  hotbeds 
with  much  less  work  in  watering 
and  ventilating. 

How  to  Fertilize 

Weather  in  March  and  April  is 
quite  variable.  There  are  few  good 
days  to  work  outdoors  when  the  soil 
is  in  proper  condition,  so  everything 
should  be  on  hand  to  take  advantage 
of  favorable  weather  when  it  does 
come.  Soils  that  have  been  properly 
built  up  with  organic  matter  and 
fertilizer  need  not  be  turned  over, 
provided  they  are  free  from  grass 
and  perennial  weeds.  Scrape  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  with  a  hoe  or  culti¬ 
vator,  rake  or  harrow  the  surface 
smooth,  sow  the  seeds  and  set  out 
plants.  They  can  be  fertilized  after 
the  plants  are  up  and  started  to 
grow.  However,  on  poor  soils  cov- 


April  ushers  in  the  garden  season  —  it  teill 
soon  be  time  to  plant  the  frost-hardy  vege¬ 
tables.  The  soil  will  need  to  be  prepared  and 
the  seeds  bought ■  one  should  also  make  sure 
that  the  garden  tools  are  in  readiness. 


Mi 
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Photo:  Asso.  Seed  Growers,  Inc,,  Conn. 


All  of  the  frost-hardy  vegetables, 
such  as  these  vigorous  Rainier  peas, 
grow  best  and  are  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  when  planted  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

ered  with  weeds  and  trash,  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  prepare 
a  seed  bed  is  by  plowing  or  spading. 

The  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer  is 
to  broadcast  one  third  on  top  of  the 
soil  before  turning  and  one  third  after 
turning,  working  it  into  the  top  three 
or  four  inches  with  the  rake  or 
harrow.  The  final  third  can  be  placed 
in  bands  on  each  side  of  the  row  of 
seeds  at  the  same  level  and  about 
three  inches  away.  Concentrated 
fertilizers  should  never  come  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
plants. 

An  excellent  garden  fertilizer  can 
be  made  by  mixing  dried  manure, 
either  cow  or  poultry,  preferably 
both,  with  a  mixed  general  fertilizer 
such  as  the  10-10-10  formula.  Bone 
meal,  meat  scraps,  dried  blood,  fish 
meal,  cotton  sed  or -soy  bean  meal, 
and  castor  pomace  are  all  excellent 
organic  fertilizers  and  can  be  used 
in  mixture  with  dried  manure  and 
chemical  fertilizers.  Use  about  three 
parts  of  organics  with  one  part,  by 
measure,  of  the  chemical  fertilizers. 


The  proper  proportion  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  depends  upon  the  analysis 
of  the  materials  used,  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  crops  to  be  grown. 
In  the  home  garden  it  is  essential 
to  have  enough  of  all  the  necessary 
ingredients  without  applying  so 
much  as  to  injure  the  plants.  Mixed 
chemical  fertilizers  should  not  be 
applied  in  excess  of  50  pounds  -per 
1,000  square  feet,  and  not  more  than 
200  pounds  of  dry  poultry  manure 
and  other  organic  materials  during 
the  season.  Even  these  amounts 
should  be  spread  out  in  several 
applications. 

Large  seeds,  such  as  beans,  corn 
squash  and  potato  tubers,  that  are 
spaced  some  distance  apart  in  the 
furrows  can  be  most  easily  fertilized 
at  the  time  of  planting  by  putting 
the  fertilizer  in  small  piles  in  the 
furrow  at  least  three  inches  away 
from  the  seed  or  tuber,  and  covering 
both  seed  and  fertilizer  at  the  same 
time.  When  setting  out  plants  place 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  fertilizer  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  cover 
with  three  inches  of  soil  so  that  the 
roots  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  fertilizer. 

The  advantage  of  organic  fertil¬ 
izers  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  plant 
nutrients  become  available  slowly 
and  last  all  season  so  that  these 
fertilizers  can  be  applied  all  at  one 
time.  But  early  in  the  season,  when 
the  soils  are  cold,  organic  materials 
do  not  supply  enough  available  ni¬ 
trogen  for  the  quick  growing  early 
crops;  for  these  the  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  are  needed.  Organic  materials 
also  supply  the  minor  elements  that 
are  needed. 

Although  much  has  been  said 
against  chemical  fertilizers,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  are  injurious, 
when  properly  supplemented,  either 
to  the  soil,  the  plants,  or  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  feed  upon  them.  Chemical 
fertilizers  are  all  that  stand  between 
the  world  and  starvation.  They  also 
promote  luxuriant  plant  growth 
which  returns  organic  matter  to  the 
soil  to  make  it  still  better. 

Chemical  fertilizers  have  been 
used  in  this  country  for  at  least  100 
years,  and  most  of  our  farms  and 
gardens  are  more  productive  now 
than  ever  before.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  there  is  an  abundance  of  good 
food.  Children  are  as  full  of  energy 
as  they  ever  were.  D.  F.  Jones 


Albany  Vegetable  Growers  Meet 


The  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Capital  (Albany)  District  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  was  held  at  its  Regional 
Market  in  Menands,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
17.  Some  hundred  vegetable  growers 
attended  the  business  meeting, 
elected  directors  and  officers  and 
drew  lots  for  summer  market  stalls 
located  on  the  paved  campus  and  in 
the  350-foot  long  sales  shed.  Direc¬ 
tors  elected  for  a  three-year  term 
were;  Stanley  Knight,  Ballston  Spa; 
Frank  Krug,  Castleton;  Lester  Mull, 
Valatie;  L.  Huested  Myers,  Selkirk; 
and  G.  William  Noeckel,  Albany. 
Walter  Emerich  of  Watervliet,  Mr. 
Noeckel  and  Mr.  Myers  were  again 
named  president,  treasurer,  and  sec¬ 
retary,  respectively,  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive,  each  to  his  20th  consecutive 
year  in  office.  Other  officers  chosen 
were;  William  Klopfer,  West  Albany, 
vice-pres.;  Peter  Welling,  Slinger- 
lands,  asst,  secy.;  and  Fred  Siesel, 
Loudonville,  asst,  treas. 

The  annual  report  revealed  that 
17,397  truck  loads  of  local  farm  pro¬ 
duce  were  handled  in  1952  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  3,000  carlots  jobbed  by  the 
commission  merchants  who  rent 
space  at  the  25-acre  market  site.  The 
report  reflected  the  independence  of 
the  market:  free  of  subsidy,  it  has 
steadily  increased  its  business  and 
reduced  its  capital  indebtedness. 
Capitalization  is  maintained  in  stock 
purchased  by  farmers  and  operating 
expenses  are  met  by  service  charges 
and  rentals  on  the  200  sales  stalls. 

After  the  business  session,  Secre¬ 
tary  L.  H.  Myers  used  colored  slides 
to  illustrate  a  talk  on  New  York 
State  spinach  and  carrot  culture — at 
the  Langdon  Farm  in  Malone — and 
southern  market  gardening  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Direc¬ 
tor  Frank  Krug  showed  colored  slides 
of  the  flowering  cactus  plants  that  he 
grows  for  pleasure  in  a  corner  of  his 
greenhouse. 

April  4,  1953 


Fred  Cole,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  specialist  in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  marketing,  told  the  group  that 
emphasis  in  business  management  is 
now  first  on  sales  and  then  on  pro¬ 
duction.  He  urged  farmers  to  stress 
the  sales  end  of  their  business  and 
said  that  marketing  success  was  im¬ 
portant  for  “what  it  means  back 
home  —  for  Mother’s  operation,  for 
the  house  addition,  for  Son’s  educa¬ 
tion.”  He  said  that  a  grower’s  mar¬ 
ket  interest  carries  logically  through 
to  the  point  of  final  sale  to  the 
housewife  and  that  he  should  not 
abandon  or  delegate  this  vital  part 
of  his  merchandising  efforts.  Assert¬ 
ing  that  selling  was  not  complicated, 
he  pointed  out  that  a  grower  should 
make  it  (1)  possible,  (2)  easy,  (3) 
and  interesting  for  his  customers  to 
buy.  In  conclusion,  he  observed, 
“They  profit  most  who  do  all  those 
little  things  ‘that  do  not  amount  to 
anything!’  ”. 

Gilbert  Shortz,  majiager  of  the 
market,  has  been  with  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  since  1934  when  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  the  Albany  Market 
Gardeners’  Association,  the  N.  Y. 
Department  of  Agriculture  anc. 
Markets  and  Cornell  University. 
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AUTOMATIC  BALER 

Steady  flow  of  hay  from  windrow  to  bale  is  one  reason  for  big  tonnages 
reported  by  owners  of  the  Case  "NT”  Twine-Tie  Baler.  The  big-diameter 
pick-up  drum  lifts  hay  gently  to  the  tight-bottom  table.  Apron,  assisting 
auger  and  floating  feed  drum  deliver  a  steady  stream  into  the  side  of  bale 
chamber — the  same  "continuous  side-feed”  principle  used  in  the  original 
Case  Slicer-Baler.  It  furnishes  uniform  slices,  helps  make  the  neat,  firm, 
full-weight  bales  for  which  Case  balers  are  known,  saves  more  of  the 
precious,  protein-rich  leaves. 


See  your  Case  dealer  about  any  kind  of  hay  machine.  Look  at 
the  Long-Cut  Forage  Harvester  that  chops  hay  just  right  for 
barn-finishing  or  storage  fully  cured.  See  the  Eagle  Hitch 
Mower  that  mounts  in  minutes  on  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors;  also 
Trailer-Mower  that  hooks  in  a  jiffy  to  most  any  modern  tractor- 


t  the  “HIGH-PROTEIN  HAY”  Booklet  .  .  , 

gh;  • .  •  ...also  catalog  or  pictorial  folders.  Mark  here  or  write  in 
“  margin  any  size  tractor,  any  implement  or  farm  machine  that 


Mower 

□  Low-Wheel  Rake  □  Trailer-Mower 

o  Forage  Harvesters  .  O  Forage  Blower 

$  '  - 
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K*  SPRING  APPUCM.ON 

get  plenty 


You  can  get  bigger  yields,  finer  quality 
crops  and  a  more  satisfactory  profit  by 
using  a  generous  amount  of  fertilizer 
for  spring  application. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses 
and  other  spring  crops  respond  well  to 
heavy  applications  of  plant  foods.  The 
extra  cost  of  using  enough  fertilizer 
is  a  small  investment  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  big  profit  from  increased  yields. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  both  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  quality  fertilizer  you  will 
need,  see  your  fertilizer  dealer  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZERS 
FOR  SATISFACTION 
AT  HARVEST  TIME 


It  pays  to  be  sure  that  the  big 
red  International  Fertilizer  sign 
is  on  the  bags  of  fertilizer  you  buy. 
For  this  is  a  sign  of  quality  and  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  goods  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  in  the  fertilizer  bag.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  depended  on  these  quality 
plant  foods  for  more  than  forty  years. 
You  can  depend  on  them  today  for  the 
correct  balance  of  plant  food  nutrients 
you  need  for  each  individual  crop  and 
for  the  mechanical  condition  that  will 
save  you  time  and  trouble  in  the  field. 
Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  is 
ready  now  to  arrange  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  goods  you  heed  in  all 
recommended  grades.  See  him  soon. 


Piont  food  division,  INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 6 

District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing 
Plants  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts  and 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


FRUIT  FOR  HEALTH 
FLOWERS  FOR  PLEASURE 

SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

I  Cortland  Apple  . $1.00 

I  Bartlett  Pear  .  1.00 

I  Montmorency  Cherry  .  1.00 

I  Stanley  Prune  .  1.00 

I  Golden  Jubilee  Peach  .  1,00 

The  above  collection  for  $4.50  2  yr.  trees, 

4  to  5  ft.  None  Better  Grown. 

SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus,  2  yr.  roots .  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants .  1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants .  1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry . .  2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  lomcceani0"um.f 

mer.  Forsythla,  Syringa  Cor,  Wegelia  Rosea, 
Hydrangea,  P.  G.  4  for  $2.25. 

RLKF<5  Six  Choice  2  yr.  Everblooming,  from 

nvtfkd  june  untj|  frost_  $5  0ur  se|ection_ 

HATAI  Aft  0n  request.  It  contains  splen- 
wniHkva  pip  assortment  of  True-to- 
Name  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Roses  at  Very  Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  WILSON  THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON^ 
NURSERIES  R.  D.  I,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 
GROWING  SINCE  1910  •  QUALITY  •  VALUE 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


DOORWAY  COLLECTION 

2  Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitae,  I — 12"  x  $3.50 
2  Pfitzers  Junipers,  6 — 8"  V  for  all  6 

2  Globe  Arbor  Vitae,  6 — 8"  J  trees,  postpaid 

All  transplanted.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Free  price  list  of  other  plants. 

WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY 
DEPT.  D,  NORWAY,  MICHIGAN 


NORWAY  $f 

spruce! 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  Catalog.  34  Certified 
Varieties.  Fresh  Dug.  Prompt  Service. 

REX  SPROUT.  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


lO  Norway  Spruce,  4  yr.  trans 
planted,  4  to  8  in.  tall  —  only  $ 
postpaid,  25  for  $2  postpaid 
Another  Bargain:  25  Evergreen 
$3  postpaid;  all  transplanted 
4  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  4-yr 
old  American  Arborvitae,  Re< 
Pine,  White  Spruce;  5-yr.  ol< 
Balsam  Fir,  Mugho  Pine,  all  21 
for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River  add  25c.)  Fre. 
illustrated  price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE.  <- 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  413  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1953  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  49  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  *  45th  YEAR 

Howard  17,  Catskill,  Premier,  Robinson,  25-$  1 .20 : 
50  -  $  1 .90  ;  1 00  -  $2.75 ;  200-$5.40;  300-$7.75;  500-$ll; 

1 ,000-$20.  Empire,  Sparkle,  Fairfax.  25-$  1 .25 :  50- 
$2.00;  I 00-$3.25 ;  200-S8.00;  300-$8.50;  500-$l2; 

l,000-$22.  Gem,  Superfection  Everbearing  will  fruit 
this  year  25-$ 1 .50 ;  50-$2.75;  IOO-$4.25;  200  $8.25; 
500-$l5;  1 000-$25.  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog  Tells  How  to 
Grow  Them.  GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  Andover,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  30th  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  includes 
many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reasonable  prices. 
GELSER  BROS.,  BOX  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


North  Jersey  Fruit  Growers  Meet 


Three  hundred  New  Jersey  peach 
and  apple  producers  came  to  Somer¬ 
set  County’s  Far  Hills  Inn  on  March 
10  for  the  annual  North  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers’  Meeting.  They  exchanged 
their  1952  production  experiences 
and  discussed  apple  and  peach  or¬ 
chard  problems  in  general  during 
the  all-day,  program  which  was 
interrupted  only  for  lunch.  They  also 
heard  talks  on  insects  '  and  diseases, 
on  methods  and  materials  to  combat 
them,  on  vicarious  fruit  thinning  and 
on  management  of  orchard  soils. 
Clinton  Carlough,  apple  grower  from 
Allendale  and  president  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Arthur 
Farley,  extension  pomologist  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Society, 
presided  at  the  meeting.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

Vicarious  thinning  of  fruit  with 
chemicals  and  hormones  got  a  lot  of 
discussion.  R.  Stanley  Terhune,  a 
grower  from  Princeton,  reported  he 
had  a  very  heavy  bloom  on  old  De¬ 
licious  apple  trees  in  1951  and  used 
a  dinitro  (DN)  spray  with  good  re¬ 
sults  —  the  apples  were  large  and 
the  fruit  set  was  heavy  again  the 
following  year.  Apple-set  sprayed 
on  Staymans  three  weeks  after  the 
DN  led  to  a  full  crop  the  following 
year,  too,  Mr.  Terhune  said.  On  May 
24,  1952,  he  sprayed  only  the  tops  of 
Wealthy  and  Golden  Delicious  trees 
and  thinned  the  lower  branches  later 
by  hand.  Although  he  does  not  know 
the  effect  of  the  procedure  on  this 
year’s  blossom  yet,  he  said  “hormone 
thining  is  a  good  risk  and  I  am  going 
to  try  it  again.” 

John  Barclay  of  Cranbury  thought 
he  used  too  much  hormone  spray  on 
his  apple  trees  in  1951,  but  his  fear 
of  overthinning  was  overcome,  he 
said,  when  extra  bushels  of  larger 
fruit  were  counted  in  the  Fall. 
“Fewer  apples  make  more  bushels,” 
he  declared.  He  cautioned  his  fellow 
growers,  however,  on  thinning  with 
chemicals  and  said  that  hormone 
thinning  might  be  less  injurious  to 
both  foliage  and  tree. 

Chemical  thinning  of  peaches  was 
described  by  Lowry  Mead,  _peach 
and  apple  grower  from  Chester,  who 
first  tried  the  method  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  1951.  He  lowered  pressure  to 
450  pounds  and  put  on  a  20  parts 
per  million  (p.  p.  m.)  fog-spray  of 
Apple-set  on  peach  trees  about  five 
weeks  after  bloom.  The  best  job  of 
thinning,  he  reported,  was  done  on 
Sunhigh  trees.  This  year  he  plans  to 
step  up  concentration  to  30  p.  p.  m. 
to  see  if  it  will  thin  jerseyland  and 
Cumberland  as  well.  There  is  some 
risk  in  chemical  thinning,  Mr.  Mead 
concluded,  but  the  saving  of  the 
cost  of  hand  thinning  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  better  crop  justify  taking 
it. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Southwick  of  the  Pomo¬ 
logy  Department  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  said  that  hand  thin¬ 
ning  has  little  effect  on  biennial 
blooming.  The  practice  of  chemical 
thinning  has  developed  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  years  and  seems  to  be 
giving  good  results,  he  observed. 
The  dinitros,  he  said,  have  to  be  used  , 
at  blossomtime  when  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  know  the  exact  amount  of 
thinning  required,  and  are  not  so 
generally  effective  as  the  hormones 
which  can  be  applied  later.  Three 
forms  of  napthalene-acetic  material 
—  acid,  ester  and  amide  —  are  avail¬ 
able  for  thinning.  Overthinning  of 
Macs  is  reduced  when  the  amide  is 
used,  he  said,  but  the  limit  of  its 
solubility  seems  to  be  about  50  to 
60  p.  p.  m. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Byrley 
Driggers  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  control  of  plum  curculio  was 
important  this  year  and  would  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  spray  program. 
Curculio  comes  out  in  the  Spring  at 
75  degree  temperatures,  he  said,  at 
the  time  when  apples  are  beginning 
to  develop;  especially  susceptible  to 
damage  are  young  plantings,  off-year 
trees  and  blocks  near  woodlands 
where  the  curculio  may  Winter,  he 
added.  The  Station  recommends 
methoxychlor  this  year  because  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested.  He  said 
it  is  recommended  at  petal  fall,  then 
in  eight  days  and  again  at  about  17 
days. 

The  17-year  cicada  is  going  to 
hatch  a  brood  of  young  this  year, 
Dr.  Driggers  told  the  growers,  and 


cautioned  them  to  cover  their  young 
trees  with  cheesecloth  during  the 
egg-laying  season  the  month  0f 
June.  The  cicada  is  a  sucking  insect 
he  said,  that  causes  long-lasting 
damage,  particularly  to  young  trees 
Dr.  A.  A.  LaPlante,  extension 
entomologist  at  Cornell  University 
said  that  the  European  red  mite 
overwinters  in  the  egg  stage  and  that 
the  eggs  look  like  brick  dust  on  the 
apple  twigs.  He  reported  that  New 
York  orchards  have  a  large  popu¬ 
lation  of  mites  this  year.  Although 
phosphate  sprays  like  TEPP,  para- 
thion,  Systox  and  Metacide  are  still 
effective,  he  said,  the  mites  seems  to 
be  building  up  a  resistance  to  them 
so  that  New  York  recommendations 
still  include  a  dormant  oil  for  their 
control.  The  importance  of  mite  con¬ 
trol  was  indicated,  he  said,  by  a  test 
where  Cortland  trees,  which  had 
been  controlled  for  mites,  produced 
two  and  a  half  more  bushels  per  tree 
than  those  on  which  mites  had  not 
been  controlled. 


Arthur  Farley  and  Clinton  Carlough, 
officers  of  the  N.  J.  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society ,  examine  New  Jersey 
No.  1  apples  at  the  recent  Far  Hills 
meeting  of  the  North  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers.  The  apples,  from  five-year 
old  trees  in  the  Carlough  orchards, 
are  a  promising  red  winter  variety 
developed  by  the  Rutgers  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station  in  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  apple  maggot  is  a  terror  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  he  reported.  It 
spends  the  Winter  in  soil  as  a  pupa, 
and  shows  up  about  the  middle  of 
June  when  the  females  punch  their 
eggs  into  the  developing  fruit,  where 
they  consume  and  digest  the  tissue. 
Best  control,  he  said,  is  against  the 
flies  before  egg-laying  time.  DDT 
gives  good  control  through  quick  kill, 
he  concluded,  and  it  also  has  a  good 
residual  effect. 

High  color  of  fruit,  said  Dr.  Firman 
Bear,  Head  of  Rutgers  University 
Soils  Department,  often  means  low 
production,  sick  trees  or  sick  soil. 
He  declared  the  sod-mulch  system 
was  the  best  yet  devised  to  maintain 
an  orchard  in  a  high  state  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  that  nitrogen,  phosphrous, 
potassium,  magnesium  and  pH  values 
were  generally  higher  in  soils  under 
a  steady  mulch.  He  asserted  that  the 
use  of  Ladino  clover  as  a  sod  plant 
would  go  a  long  way  to  satisfying 
the  nitrogen  needs  of  an  orchard, 
and  that  limestone  should  be  added 
to  the  soil  to  keep  its  pH  at  about  6.5. 

Peach  growers  ruin  soil  by  culti¬ 
vation,  he  asserted.  They  ought  to 
use  cover  crops,  he  added,  and  said 
that  a  gpod  one  would  be  annual 
Brome  grass,  which  dies  in  the  Fall 
but  reseeds  itself. 

Dr.  Bear  was  emphatic  in  his 
condemnation  of  cultivation  of  soils. 
In  its  place,  he  urged  the  growers  to 
take  advantage  •  of  tool-bar  tilling 
wherever  they  could.  He  said  that 
its  practice  gets  fertilizer  down  to 
the  roots  where  it  belongs  and  leaves 
a  trash  coyer  on  top  of  the  soil  to 
prevent  rain  breaking  up  the  aggre¬ 
gate  soil  particles. 

The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  membership  includes  both 
vegetable  and  fruit  growers.  Its 
annual  meeting  is  held  the  first  week 
in  December  and  is  followed  by  a 
one-day  meeting  during  Farmers’ 
Week.  The  North  Jersey  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Meetings  were  originally  set  up 
by  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of 
North  Jersey  growers  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  attend  the  earlier  meetings. 
During  recent  years,  however,  the 
meeting  has  attracted  growers  from 
all  over  the  State.  j.  N.  b. 
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You  can  beat  hoein5  all  hollow 

wi,h = McCormick  Farmall  Super  A 


When  it  comes  to  killing  weeds,  you  can  beat  hoeing  all  hol¬ 
low  with  a  Farmall  Super  A.  You  look  directly  down  and 
ahead  between  your  feet  to  watch  each  plant  or  hill  as  you 
guide  the  forward-mounted  cultivator  gangs  exactly  where 
you  want  the  shovels  or  sweeps.  You  can  crawl  along  in 
throttled-down  first  gear  or  zip  over  15  to  18  acres  a  day 
in  third  or  fourth  as  crops  grow  taller.  You  keep  weeds 
down  so  yields  can  go  up! 


You’ll  marvel,  too,  at  how  easily  the  slightest  turn  of  the 
steering  wheel  lets  you  dodge  around  any  plant  that  s  out 
of  line  in  the  row.  A  nudge  with  your  fingertips  on  the 
Touch-Control  lever  lowers  the  gangs  to  the  precise  depth 
you  want.  Hydraulic  down-pressure  keeps  them  there,  even 
in  hard  ground.  Another  touch  on  the  lever  raises  the  gangs 
as  you  turn  fast  at  the  end  of  the  row.  Try  a  Super  A  in  your 
fields.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  do  good  cultivating! 


And  the  Super  A  is  more  than  just  a  one-job  tractor! 


You  can  PLOW  5  to  7  acres  a  day.  Notice  this 
fine  job  of  turning  under  corn  stubble  in  heavy 
black  soil,  6V2  inches  deep  with  two  12-inch 
bottoms.  Like  all  Farmalls,  the  Super  A  has  cor¬ 
rect  power-weight  ratio  that  converts  more  en¬ 
gine  horsepower  into  pay-load  pull-power.  You 
get  money-saving  fuel  economy,  too. 


You  can  PLANT  20  to  30  acres  a  day  with  the 
Super  A  and  this  two-row  McCormick  planter. 
Combination  hoppers  and  choice  of  plates  let 
you  plant  practically  any  crop  from  tomatoes  to 
lima  beans,  in  rows  from  20  to  40  inches  apayt. 
One-row  corn  and  cotton  planter,  and  a  four- 
row  vegetable  planter,  also  are  available. 


You  can  MOW  30  acres'a  day.  Here’s  the  Super 
A  with  direct-connected  mower  clipping  a  7-foot 
swath  of  weeds  at  nearly  5  mph.  There  are  over 
40  quick-change  McCormick  and  special-duty 
implements  to  help  you  do  ALL  of  your  work 
with  the  Super  A  as  you  sit  comfortably  on  the 
cushioned  spring  seat. 


Prove  to  yourself  you  can  do  a  better  job  of  cultivating— or  any  other 
job— with  a  Farmall  Super  A.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a  free  trial  in  your 
fields  with  the  implement  of  your  choice.  Call  him  TODAlt ! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


International  Harvester  Company  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-4 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 

I  want  complete  information  about  the  Farmall 

Super  A.  I  farm - acres. 

My  main  crops  are_ — - - . 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the  Farmall  Super  A  catalog  right 
away. 

Name _ _ _ — - - — - - — 

Address _ a _ — - - State - 


My  IH  dealer  is. 
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Tfeyster 


ROYSTER 

tUZ*ZCl  wtccd  t/te 

6  Plant  Foods 

(f  aun  crofai  weed 

i 

BALANCED  DIETS 
MAXIMUM  YIELD 
BIGGER  PROFITS 


Field  tests  have  proved  repeat 
edly  that  most  soils  lack  and  all 
crops  must  have  these  SIX  plant 
foods.  That  s  why  every  ROYSTER 
•  analysis  contains  all  six  i n  chuim 
caily  controlled  arid  guaranteed 
amounts.  Here  s  how  they  help 
your  crops.  • 


NITROGEN  for  rapid 

growth 


'J  l  P 


for  maturity  and  yield 

•  POTASH  for  health 

and  quality 


film 


CALCIUM  OXIDE 

for  sturdy  plants 

LFUR  for  vigor 

and  tone 

\ 

MAGNESIUM  OXIDE 

for  color  and  snap 

DON’T  be  disappointed 
at  planting  time.  See  your  Royster 
Agent  now  and  arrange  for  early 
delivery  of  your  fertilizer.  For  correct 
amounts  and  the  proper  analysis  for 
your  land,  consult  your  local  County 
Agent,  Vo-Ag  Teacher 
©r  write  to  your  nearest 
Royster  Sales  Office 
for  suggestions. 


©  »»S2  F.  3.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 


21  Factories  to  Serve  Farmers  in 
20  States 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 
Home  Office:  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Sates  Offices  in  this  area: 
Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Sprays  to  Thin  the  Fruit 

Apples  and  peaches  are  thinned  early  in  the 
season  now  by  chemical  and  hormone  sprays . 
Stronger  trees ,  larger  fruit  and  lower  cost 
are  the  advantages  over  hand  thinning . 

HEN  blossoming  heavily,  such  as  Elgetol  and  Krenite,  and 

fruit  trees  often  set  more  (2)  the  dry  powder  preparations 

fruit  than  they  can  possibly  such  as  DN  No.  1  and  DN  No.  2.  Sat- 
develop  to  desirable  size  isfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
and  quality.  Thinning  has  with  each  type  provided  an  equiva- 
long  been  recognized  as  a  lentd  concentration  of  toxicant  was 

necessary  practice  to  rem-  usf,7'+1,  „  .  .  .  ,  TTT  ,,, 

a  heavy  fruit  set.  The  author  Baldwin  and  Wealthy  two 

of  a  book  on  fruit  culture  published  P  inns  01  one  pound  DN  No  1 

in  London  nearly  200  years  ago  had  “  3 L0®n^ °™°J !  ™a1 teJ.  applied  at  the 
this  to  say  about  fruit  thinning:  „st*ge  h?s  g've£  Soodthm- 

“When  there  is  too  great  a  auantitv  ? ng'  TransParent>  Duchess,  Early 
of  fruit  suffered  to  remain  unon  anv  McIntosh>  Golden  Delicious  and  Rome 

part  of ^  a  tree  it  is  no?  so  Sa  a  BeaUty  Can  als0  be  thinned  at  this 

there  were  only  a  proper®  quantity  s?age  or  ptrhaiJS  a  daY  or  tw0  Iater 


if  weather  conditions  are  favorable. 


left  on;  and  sometimes  a  tree  be- 

comes  weak  by  bearing  too  plenti-  T™ 

come  to  the  sSe  ’they'  wouW  other-  Weal,hy'  while  the  °ther  variat!« 

wise  do,  and  large  fruits  when  ripe  fcSoriS^with'" on^  Dtathta'l00S  eaT 
are  always  the  best  flavored.”  ions  °°  g 

Through  the  years  fruit  growers  '  - 
have  adapted  the  practice  of  thinning  Thinning  With  Hormone  Sprays 
to  their  specie  conditions.  In  general, 

though,  it  has  consisted  of  removing  Anyone  who  has  used  dinitros  for 
by  hand  in  the  Summer  part  of  the  thinning  apples  at  blossom  time  has 
developing  fruit  crop.  The  fruits  undoubtedly  been  concerned  about 
which  are  left  are  usually  spaced  the  advisability  of  making  the  appli- 
from  four  to  10  inches  apart,  de-  cation  in  some  years  because  of  un¬ 
pending  on  variety,  tree  vigor,  and  certain  weather  conditions  and  ques- 
the  ambition  and  perseverance  of  the  tionable  pollination.  In  tests  con- 
worker.  ducted  by  various  experiment  sta- 

Biennial  Bearing  tions  about  10  years  ago,  it  was 

found  that  apples  could  be  success- 
Growers  have  generally  recognized  fully  thinned  by  spraying  with  dilute 
that  '  conventional  hand  thinning  concentration  of  naphthalene-acetic 
after  the  June  drop  has  little  or  no  acid  (NAA).  This  material,  often  re¬ 
effect  on  the  biennial  bearing  habit  ferred  to  as  a  hormone,  is  the  same 
of  apple  varieties  such  as  Wealthy  and  chemical  which  was  used  for  many 
Baldwin.  The  exhaustive  process  of  years  to  delay  preharvest  apple  drop, 
heavy  flowering,  followed  by  the  in-  Preparations  containing  NAA  have 
itial  development  of  a  heavy  set  of  come  into  wide  usage  in  recent  years 
fruit,  with  such  varieties  in  the  on  for  thinning  apples, 
year  before  hand  thinning  is  accom-  This  material  does  not  thin  the 
plished  just  about  eliminates  the  same  way  that  a  dinitro  does.  Ap- 
possibility  of  such  a  tree  forming  parently  the  hormone  penetrates  the 
flowers  for  next  year’s  crop.  tissues,  setting  up  a  condition  that 

When  a  large  number  of  apples  causes  some  young  fruits  to  drop 
are  developing  on  the  tree  during  which  would  otherwise  stay  on  the 
June,  much  of  the  food  materials  tree.  NAA  has  the  advantage  over 
move  into  the  fruit  with  little  or  no  dinitro  in  that  it  will  accomplish 
accumulation  in  the  spurs  to  form  thinning  when  applied  at  the  calyx 
flowers  for  next  year  Hand  thin-  or  petal  fall  stage,  or  even  a  week 
ning  will  usually  improve  the  grade  or  two  later.  This  later  timing  per- 
and  size  of  the  immediate  crop,  but  mits  the  grower  to  appraise  more  ac- 
it  will  have  little  effect  on  smooth-  curately  the  need  for  thinning  than 
ing  out  the  production  of  a  biennial  is  often  possible  at  full  bloom, 
tree.  The  amounts  of  NAA  which  have 

Dinitros  As  Blossom  Sprays  generally  given  the  best  results  vary 
,  .  .  ,  .  from  10  parts  per  million  (p.p.m.) 

The  first  attempts  to  regulate  fruit  for  Northern  Spy  and  R.  I.  Green- 
set  early  in  the  season  were  done  by  ing  to  20  p.p.m.  for  heavier  setting 
hand  thmnnng  the  flowers  This  of  varieties  such  as  Baldwin,  Wealthy 
course  would  be  impossible  on  a  and  Golden  Delicious  applied  at  the 
commercial  scale  but  it  did  demon-  petal  fall  stage.  It  is  generally  nec- 
strate  that  overbearing  could  be  pre-  essary  to  increase  the  concentration 
vented,  and  the  biennial  habit  over-  SOmewhat  if  the  application  is  to  be 
come,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  delayed  until  two  weeks  after  petal 
flowers  on  trees  which  were  bios-  faii. 

soming  heavily  and  where  a  heavy  -p*,  „  ...  ,. 

set  was  imminent.  By  1940  it  was  M  ^  f™latlons  ai: 

found  that  this  job  of  controlling  *£AA  generally  indicate  the  quantity 

flower  set  could  be  accomplished  hy  necessary  to  obtain  a 

the  timely  application  of  dinitro  spray  Z  ™  <=  m  i°° 

compounds.  It  then  became  practical  g  s  spiay‘  Some  of  the  powdei 

to  thin  at  blossom  time  and  obtain  S°ld  ^  4-°unce  can* 

the  maximum  effect  of  the  thinning  containing  approximately  4  grams  of 
operation  active  ingerdient  which  is  sufficient 

The  application  of  the  dilute  dinitro  to  give  10  ppm’  in  100  gallons> 
spray  at  the  time  of  full  bloom  pre-  Limitations  of  NAA 

vents  the  setting  of  certain  flowers 

which  have  not  been  pollinated.  The  With  some  apple  varieties,  such  as 
stronger,  more  advanced  flowers,  Duchess  and  Early  McIntosh,  the  ap- 
which  reached  full  bloom  and  were  plication  of  NAA  at  the  calyx  stage 
pollinated  a  day  or  two  before  the  results  in  some  permanent  damage  to 
application,  will  proceed  to  set  fruit  the  foliage.  Many  of  the  spur  and 
normally.  Thus  careful  observation  older  shoot  leaves  on  such  trees  re- 
of  the  trees  and  pollination  condi-  main  curled,  dwarfed  and  stunted 
tions  are  necessary  to  time  the  ap-  throughout  the  Summer.  If  satisfac- 
pli cation  of  this  material  properly,  tory  thinning  is  accomplished,  the 
Obviously,  the  best  results  may  be  remaining  fruit  will  generally  size 
expected  when  favorable  weather  up  well.  However,  the  injury  to  the 
conditions  prevail  at  the  time  of  leaf  surface  is  undesirable  and  it 
bloom.  Then  the  first  flowers  on  the  might  be  expected  to  impair  the  vigor  | 
vigorous  spurs  open  and  are  well  and  productivity  of  the  tree  over  a 
pollinated,  followed  a  day  or  two  period  of  years.  Delaying  the  appli- 
later  by  the  opening  of  the  rest  of  the  cation  of  NAA  to  10  days  or  two 
flowers.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  weeks  after  petal  fall  has  been  found 
as  the  full  bloom  stage.  The  spray  at  least  partially  to  overcome  this 
is  then  applied  and  the  fruit  set  is  difficulty.  At  that  time  the  leaves  are 
reduced  to  about  the  level  of  the  more  mature  and  apparently  not  as 
relatively  few  early  well-pollinated  susceptible  to  the  deforming  effect 
flowers.  of  the  hormone. 

Two  types  of  dinitro  compounds  There  are  some  features  of  the  late 
are  being  used  for  blossomtime  thin-  application  of  NAA,  however,  which 
ning.  They  are:  (1)  the  slurry  type  limit  its  general  usefulness.  With 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  9  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETIA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenton,  N.J 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  inus: 
.trates,  describes  Complete  nursery 
[line.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R4I3,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


GROW  XMAS 
TREES 


«»  on"** 
FOREST 


We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  year- 
our  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  waste 
land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  20- D 

MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA.  PA. 

„  CABBAGE  PLANTS' 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  “frostproof”  plants  now  ready 
Get  our  special  prices  for  .setting  now.  Also  ask  for 
Catalog  on  other  plants,  including  Stokecross  Hybrid 
Tomato  Plants,  Brocccoli,  Cauliflower  ,and  “Viroinia 
State  Certified  Sweetpotato  Plants”  (Bunch  &  vine 
Varieties)  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546 
Franklin,  Va.  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &  largest  Growers” 

CHRISTMASTREE 

Planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  Specialty.  We  qrow 
Millions.  Quality  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 
Write  for  Complete  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 
„.-D-rSUI?CREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R.  N.-Y.  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes  2  Yr 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  iIatest'nE'W 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS.  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  ^ 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY  , 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  —  Maine  55,  Orland.  Monmouth.  Erie,  Eden 
Sioux,  Vermilion  and  25  other  standard  and  ever¬ 
bearing  varieties.  Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Asparagus. 
Catalog  free.  W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 

TREES  FROM  SEES 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS,  Beautiful 
Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  f or  shade,  wind¬ 
break,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament,  etc.  For 
FREE  planting  guide  and  price  lisl  write 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.  Norway.  16.  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 
BOX  R-534-A,  ALLEN.  MARYLAND 

Xmas  Trees 

2  yr.  Scotch  Pine  2”-4”  $2.  per  100  SI0.  per  1000 

2  yr.  Austrian  Pine  3”-6"  $4.  per  100  $20.  per  1000 

2  yr.  Red  Pine  2"-5"  $4.  per  100  $20.  per  1000 

2  yr.  White  Spruce  3"-6”  $4.  per  100  $20.  per  1000 

CANALE’S  FOREST  NURSERY,  SHELOCTA.  PA. 


FREE  1953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 
P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE.  SO.  CAROLINA 


FOR  SALE 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  OR  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED 
POTATOES.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESIS¬ 
TANT  KENNEBECS.  THOMPSON  FARMS, 

CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas  300-$ I -35! 
500-$  1 .85 :  !000-$2.95;  3000-$5.50,  postpaid;  6000 
(crate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313,  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN:  Own  Growing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pkt.  25c;  Lb.  75c  prepaid. 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  TELFORD.  PENNA. 

DAHLIAS:  GIANTS,  NINE  DIFFERENT  5 1 .75. 
Rainbow  Gladiolus,  100  large  $3.50:  Medium  $1-75; 
Small  90  cts.  GLADSIDE,  NORTH  FI  ELO.  MASS. 

GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  Colors. 
30  Prize  Varieties.  $12.00  postpaid.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog.  THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  N.  V. 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  t. - 

Send  for  Free  Price  List 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3.  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2.  PENNA. 


CHINESE  SWEET  CHESTNUTS 


Blight  Resistant  Trees.  $1.25  ea.  Minimum  4  Trees. 
A.  W.  RUHL,  LANGHORNE.  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:’  34  VARIETIES.  FREE 
1953  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE  PENNA. 

DAHLIAS:  Beautiful,  large  varieties,  mixed,  labeled 
12  for  $2.00  prepaid.  Peter  Laseo,  Forest  City,  Ps- 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


I  year  rooted  cuttings.. . $1.50  per  dozen 

6  to  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

12  to  18  in.  plants . $3.50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 

15  Varieties.  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A.  G.  AMMON.  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J- 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.J- 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Thinning  Sprays  for  Peaches 

Mature  peach  trees  generally  pre¬ 
sent  a  thinning  problem  when  the 
fruit  buds  come  through  the  Winter 
without  injury  and  where  damage  by 
Spring  frosts  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
Tests  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
have  shown  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  hand  thinning  can  be  eliminated, 
on  varieties  that  tend  to  flower  and 
set  heavily,  by  spraying  at  full  bloom 
with  a  dinitro  compound. 

The  most  satisfactory  job  of  thin¬ 
ning  is  obtained  when  a  rather  rapid 
and  uniform  bloom  development  oc¬ 
curs.  At  approximately  the  full  bloom 
stage,  with  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  flowers  open,  the  dinitro  spray 
may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  which  set  fruit.  If 
the  application  is  delayed  until  the 
flowers  are  all  open,  little  or  no 
thinning  may  occur. 

With  mature  trees  in  good  vigor 
the  failures  with  blossom  thinning 
have  generally  been  due  to  insuffi¬ 
cient  thinning  rather  than  over¬ 
thinning.  This  is  often  brought  about 
by  a  variation  in  rate  of  bloom  de¬ 
velopment  between  varieties,  and 
even  between  trees  of  the  same  vari¬ 
ety  at  different  locations  in  an  orchard. 
Good  results  may  be  obtained  in  one 
Part  of  the  orchard  while  other  trees, 
at  a  different  elevation  or  with  differ¬ 
ent  exposure,  when  sprayed  at  the 
same  time,  may  not  be  thinned  as 
well  because  the  flowers  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  or  have  gone  past 
full  bloom.  Careful  observation  on 
bloom  development,  and  perhaps 
spraying  different  areas  at  different 
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retain  early  varieties,  such  as  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Red  Astrachan,  it  has  been 
observed  that  delaying  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  two  weeks  after  calyx  (to 
ovoid  leaf  injury)  results  in  little  or 
no  thinning  and  may  be  of  definite 
harm  to  the  crop.  Marked  hastening 
of  maturity  has  occurred,  with  many 
of  the  apples  becoming  soft  and  split- 
tin?  while  still  small  and  of  unmar¬ 
ketable  size  or  quality.  Also  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  very  early  thinning  is  par¬ 
tially  offset  by  delaying  the  applica- 
tior  for  two  or  three  weeks.  By  that 
time  the  developing  fruits,  which  are 
uVimately  to  be  thinned  off  with  the 
spray,  have  competed  with  the  other 
fruits*  for  food  materials. 

A  Promising  New  Thinning  Spray 

Naphthalene-acetic  acid  (NAA)  is 
now  about  out  of  the  picture  as  a 
spray  for  delaying  preharvest  fruit 
d>-op".  More  effective  materials  such 
as  2,4,5  -  trichlorophenoxypropionic 
acid  (2,4,5  -  TP)  have  been  tailored 
for  that  important  job.  Likewise, 
other  materials  are  being  investigated 
for  thinning  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  superior  to  NAA.  Tests  in 
New  York  State  during  the  past  two 
seasons  show  promise  for  a  material 
known  as  naphthalene  acetamide. 

This  amide  is  a  milder  material 
than  NAA  and,  when  applied  at  the 
petal  fall  stage,  has  resulted  in  satis¬ 
factory  thinning  of  several  apple  va¬ 
rieties"  with  little  or  no  leaf  injury. 
A  concentration  of  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  times  that  of  NAA  has 
been  found  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Commercial  formulations  of 
amide  will  be  available  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  1953  season. 

Variation  in  Thinning  Requirement 


The  application  of  a  thinning  spray 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
final  set  will  be  excessive.  Many 
apple  varieties  do  not  need  chemical 
thinning  every  year.  Some  of  them 
characteristically  set  only  a  moderate 
number  of  fruits  which  a  tree  in 
good  vigor  can  mature.  Also  the 
amount  of  set  depends  on  the  soil, 
the  condition  of  the  tree,  the  size  of 
the  previous  crop,  the  amount  of 
bloom  and,  most  important,  upon 
the  weather  during  and  following 
bloom.  Weather  affects  the  activity 
c:  the  pollinating  insects  as  well  as 
other  factors  involved  in  fruit  set. 

In  considering  the  use  of  a  chem¬ 
ical  spray  for  thinning,  the  grower 
should  have  an  appreciation  of  these 
factors  and  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  trees  in  question  will  be  in  need 
of  thinning.  The  experience  of  the 
grower  with  the  fruit-setting  habits 
of  his  trees  during  previous  years, 
together  with  careful  observations  on 
weather  conditions  during  the  bloom 
development,  are  most  helpful  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  fruit  thinning 
sprays  should  be  used. 


Sfecialirfj 

IN  ALL  GRAIN 
AND  SEED  CROPS 


HERE’S  A 


be  appraised  before  deciding  upon  the 
need  for  chemical  thinning. 


Hormone  Sprays  for  Peach  Thinning 


Before  its  introduction,  the 
new  John  Deere  2  5  Combine 
spent  five  harvest  seasons  going 
through  the  most  grueling  tests 
in  every  combineable  crop  grown 
in  this  area.  In  small  grains  ...  in 
clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  and  many 
other  valuable  seed  crops  .  .  . 
in  soybeans  and  buckwheat  this 
new  combine  proved  itself  a 
specialist  in  saving  more  grain— 
more  seed  from  every  acre. 

The  new  25  is  available  with 
six-  or  seven-foot  cut.  New  features 
include  a  quick-change  cylinder 
speed  control  ...  an  extra-ag¬ 
gressive  open-bar  grate  with 
snap-in  inserts  .  .  .  all-steel  straw 
rack  .  .  .  non-piling  cleaning  shoe 
. .  .  25-bushel  grain  tank  .  .  .  new, 
stronger  hitch  and  frame  design 

.  .  better  flotation  and  greater 
mud  clearance  for  soft  or  muddy 
fields. 

The  new  six-bar  grate  is  one  of 
the  biggest  threshing  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  years.  Its  extra 


aggressiveness  means  better 
threshing  in  all  crops.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  open  area  gives  over 
90%  separation  at  the  cylinder. 

For  tough  crops  such  as  clover, 
you  get  maximum  threshing  ac¬ 
tion  by  installing  snap-in  inserts, 
which  clip  onto  the  grate  from 
outside  of  the  combine. 

The  new  cylinder  speed  control 
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The  seven.foot  2  5  Combine  handles 
two  full  rows  of  soybeans.  Cutting  as 
low  as  1-1/2  inches  from  the  ground, 
it  gets  all  the  beans. 


makes  it  easy  to  get  exactly  the 
right  threshing  speed  for  every 
crop — every  condition. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  to  show 
you  this  great  new  combine.  See 
him  soon. 


Send  for 

FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE 
MOLINE,  ILL 
Dept.  E37 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the 
new  25  Six-  or  Seven-Foot  Combine. 

Name - - - - 

&R._ - - - Box - 

Town _ - - State. - 
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These  three  crates  of  Golden  Delicious  apples  are  typical  of  the  crop  har¬ 
vested  from  trees  in  a  thinning  test.  The  yields  per  tree  were  approximately 
the  same  for  the  three  methods  hut  the  early  dinitro  (DN)  and  hormone 
thinning  resulted  in  better  fruit  size.  The  following  year  the  hand 
thinned  trees  had  little  or  no  bloom,  while  the  chemically  thinned  trees 
produced  enough  bloom  for  a  commercial  crop. 


times,  will  help  to  achieve  proper 
timing  and  the  desired  results. 

Golden  Jubilee  and  Elberta  may  be 
thinned  with  a  slurry  type  dinitro  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  in  100  gallons. 
Halehaven,  Redhaven  and  Veteran 
generally  tend  to  set  heavier  and  re¬ 
quire  1%  pints  of  the  dinitro. 

Trees  which  have  made  weak 
growth  the  previous  season  because 
of  poor  soil,  improper  soil  manage¬ 
ment  or  fertilization,  or  because  of 


dry  weather,  are  not  as  heavily  bud¬ 
ded  as  more  vigorous  trees.  Under 
such  conditions  blossom  thinning 
might  not  be  advisable,  or  the  con¬ 
centration  to  be  applied  could  be  re¬ 
duced  somewhat. 

The  occurrence  of  Winter  injury 
to  the  buds  will  also  affect  the  need 
for  thinning.  Fruit  buds  which  have 
been  winterkilled  are  black  in  the 
center  and  do  not  develop  to  the  full 
bloom  stage.  These  conditions  should 


Peaches  may  also  be  thinned  with 
NAA  if  the  spray  is  applied  at  four 
to  six  weeks  after  full  bloom.  This 
material  has  not  thinned  peaches  in 
orchard  trials  when  applied  at  the 
petal  fall  stage  or  even  up  to  shuck 
fall.  However,  the  application  a 
month  after  bloom  has  given  good 
results.  It  will  effect  a  saving  in  the 
expense  of  hand  thinning  and  would 
have  an  advantage  over  dinitro  in 
that  the  timing  of  the  spray  is  not  as 
critical. 

In  some  seasons  when  uncertain 
bloom  conditions  might  make  dinitro 
blossom  thinning  questionable,  the 
NAA  spray  could  be  applied  a  month 
later  if  a  heavy  set  developed.  In 
orchard  tests  with  NAA,  satisfactory 
thinning  has  been  accomplished  with 
a  concentration  of  15  p.p.m.  on  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  and  Elberta,  and  of  30 
p.p.m.  on  Halehaven. 

The  application  of  NAA  on  peaches 
usually  results  in  a  wilting  or  so- 
called  flagging  of  the  foliage  which 
may  continue  to  be  apparent  for  two 
or  three  weeks  following  the  spray. 
However,  the  trees  generally  appear 
normal  well  in  advance  of  harvest 
and,  if  thinning  is  accomplished,  the 
fruits  attain  excellent  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  L.  J.  Edgerton 


Showing  the  seven-foot,  engine-equipped  25  Combine  work¬ 
ing  in  heavy  oats.  This  big-capacity  combine  saves  more  grain 
or  seed  from  any  crop. 


the  New 

JOHN  DEERE 
25  Combine 

with  New 
Aggressive  Open-Bar  G 

and  New 

Cylinder  Speed  Control 
bnii 
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KEEP!  A  WATCHFUL  EYE  OUT 
FOR  TROUBLE  SIGNS  IF  YOU'RE 
RUNNING  YOUR  TRACTOR 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURS 
USING  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


DEEP!  TROUBLE 
MIGHT  BE  AHEAD 
AT  THE  TOO-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
FAIL  HERE  UNDER  ' 
HARD  USE. 


«*VEEDOL 


gives  you  your  money’s  worth -and  more! 


REAP!  THE  BENEFITS  OF  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  OPERATION 
WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR. 
LONGER-LASTING,  ECONOMICAL  VEEDOL  IS  ...  A  BETTER 
TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL — by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL_by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  T(ME«»by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

S  AVES  REPAIR  BILLS — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

jAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


GetTYDOL  Flying  -A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl.. . , 
the  great  fuH-pow- 
t>ted  premium  gasoline  f 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors, 


Calvin  has  begun  work  on  the 
farm  during  spare  time  and  that  is 
a  sure  sign  that  Spring  is  just  around 
the  corner.  In  fact,  Spring  will  be 
here  by  the  time  you  read  this. 

Our  first  big  job  is  in  the  vineyard. 
People  who  do  not  raise  grapes  do 
not  realize  what  a  lot  of  work  is 
required.  The  vines  must  be  pruned, 
some  posts  reset,  wires  tightened, 
new  runners  wrapped  and  tied  and 
the  old  brush  dragged  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  With  annual  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  and  manure,  the  big 
cultural  problem  is  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  and  that  is  why  I  spend 
so  much  time  hoeing  in  the  vine¬ 
yard. 

My  winter  job  of  digging  out  old 
apple  trees  and  converting  them  in¬ 
to  firewood  is  now  over,  so  I  am  back 
to  my  early  spring  job  of  cleaning 
at  the  back  end  of  the  place  and 
along  the  ravine.  The  ground  back 
there  is  sandy  and  those  places  are 
so  full  of  roots,  that  the  young  sap¬ 
lings  grow  very  fast  and  try ‘to  edge 
into  the  field.  That  cleaning  job  re¬ 
sults  in  hundreds  of  poles  which 
also  make  good  fire  wood. 

There  is  a  factory  in  Maine  that 
has  been  making  barrels  for  60 
years  and  it  is  still  going  strong 
using  cedar  for  staves.  One  thing 
that  pleases  me  much  is  that  this 
factory  uses  hoop  poles  supplied  by 
farmers.  I  had  classed  hoop  poles  as 
one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the  pioneers. 
This  I  know:  a  barrel  made  with 
wooden  hoops  will  far  outlast  one 
made  with  iron  hoops.  The  potato 
growers  of  Maine  market  their  crop 
almost  entirely  in  barrels.  The 
growers  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
use  mostly  burlap  sacks  which  hold 
10  pounds,  while  the  South  markets 
almost  all  of  their  spuds  in  hampers. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that,  while  the 
people  of  New  England  are  as  pro¬ 
gressive  as  any,  they  still  retain 
many  of  the  good  things  which  date 
back  to  Colonial  days. 


Corn  Belt  farmers  often  think  of 
New  England  farms  as  being  small 
and  of  little  consequence.  I  know  of 
a  potato  grower  in  Maine  who 
plants  300  acres  each  year,  and  an¬ 
other  grower  who  thinks  he  has 
had  a  crop  failure  if  he  markets  less 
than  500  barrels.  That  is  a  long  way 
from  being  small  farm  and  small 
production. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  laws  of  nature  but  we 
still  have  much  to  learn.  We  know 
that  a  tree  is  endowed  with  that 
which  we  call  life,  but  I  am  be- 
gining  to  wonder  whether  a  tree 
can  reason.  This  past  Winter,  I  dug 
out  a  big  apple  tree  that  was  one  of 
a  row  standing  next  to  a  small  open 
field.  We  used  to  raise  raspberries 
on  that  field,  so  the  soil  was  kept  fer¬ 
tile.  On  the  side  toward  the  orchard, 
that  tree  had  only  a  few  roots  and 
those  so  small  that  one  chop  re¬ 
moved  them.  On  the  side  toward  the 
field,  there  were  three  very  large 
roots  close  together  but  spreading 
fanwise  far  out  into  the  field.  The 
tree  realized  that,  on  the  side  toward 
the  orchard,  the  food  was  very  poor 
but  out  there  in  the  field  there  was 
rich  food,  so  it  sent  its  roots  that 
way. 

Both  plants  and  animals  will  al¬ 
ways  seek  fertile  soil.  Years  ago,  I 
made  the  mistake  of  planting  a 
poplar  in  the  front  yard.  The  cis¬ 
tern  is  at  the  other  end  and  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  at  least  50 
feet  away.  That  tree  sent  roots  all 
the  way  to  the  cistern  which  fortu¬ 
nately  is  made  of  30-inch  tile 
cemented  together,  so  the  maraud¬ 
ing  roots  did  not  crack  the  wall.  The 
best  place  to  plant  a  poplar  tree  is 
on  the  woodpile. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
spring  fever  is  in  the  air  and  it  is 
good  just  to  sit  in  the  warm  sunhine 
and  think  of  many  things. 

L.  B.  Reser 


Strawberries  in  Maine 


The  topsoils  of  this  coast  region 
along  the  Penobscot,  as  a  result  of 
the  grinding  off  of  the  ancient  ice 
sheet  and  the  200  years  of  almost  con¬ 
stant  cropping,  are  very  hard  and 
cold  with  little  humus  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture  and  fertility.  Lacking  drainage, 
these  soils  have  had  to  be  kept  in 
hay  with  but  little  replacement  of 
fertility;  they  need  about  every¬ 
thing  to  grow  a  satisfactory  crop  of 
berries. 

We  rescue  what  hay  we  can  from 
the  men  who  burn  the  blueberry 
fields,  which  must  be  sprouted  and 
renovated  every  third  season,  and 
we  plow  down  cow  manure  with  a 
ton  of  lime  per  acre.  Sawdust  here 
may  be  had  for  the  drawing.  This 
privilege,  the  availability  of  pickers 
and  the  late  marketing  season  in 
July  are  the  advantages  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  growing  strawberries.  Green 
bean  picking  is  then  not  yet  ready 
and  the  berries,  first  money  of  the 
season,  attract  the  help  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls.  Sometimes 
coming  from  quite  a  long  distance 
with  drivers  and  competent  super¬ 
vision,  this  help  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Later,  these  pickers  move  on  to  green 
beans,  then  blueberry  raking,  and 
tomato  and  sweet  corn  picking  for 
the  many  small  canneries  of  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  tight  clay  soils  of  this  area 
furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the 
spread  of  red  stele  disease  in  the 
strawberries.  We  therefore  plant 
only  disease  resistant  varieties  such 
as  Temple,  Sparkle  and  the  three 
Maine  varieties,  Maine  55,  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Orland.  Because  of  its 
ate  fruiting  we  should  like  to  use 
Red  Star,  were  it  not  so  erratic  in 
plant  making,  some  parent  plants' 
sending  out  only  one  or  two  run¬ 
ners  under  the  best  of  treatment. 
Red  Star  berries  are  also  uneven  in 


shape  and  size  but  this  variety  does 
have  some  fine  crossing  possibilities 
that  can  be  utilized. 

Yields  of  strawberries  here  have 
averaged  only  about  2,000  quarts  per 
acre,  largely  as  a  result  of  late  and 
thin  plant  making.  We  are  trying 
several  plans  to  secure  earlier  root¬ 
ing.  On  late  fall-prepared  corn  or 
bean  land,  heavily  manured,  we  set 
immediately  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground.  Then  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  side  dressing  with  about 
a  half  ton  of  high  grade  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  we  use  liquid  fertilizer, 
before  the  plants  are  set,  applying  it 
a  day  or  two  before  setting.  We  use 
only  free  growing  varieties  and  get 
a  well  established  bed  in  July  with 
a  good  set  of  crowns  by  early  Oc¬ 
tober.  Fast  cultivating  and  hoeing 
even  late  in  season,  clean  the  dock 
and  sorrel  which  would  come  on  in 
the  cool  Spring  even  faster  than,  do 
the  bearing  plants. 

To  promote  lateness  we  like  a 
north  slope;  higher  prices  are  ob¬ 
tained  after  Massachusetts  berries 
are  gone.  We  had  once  expected  that 
a  deep  mulch,  left  on  the  plants  as 
long  as  possible,  would  result  in  late 
blooming,  but  we  find  that  on  this 
heavy  soil  a  too  heavy  covering  re¬ 
sults  many  times  in  killing  out  the 
plants  by  smothering  them.  It  must 
be  that  the  plants  are  unable  to 
breathe  in  early  Winter  before  the 
ground  is  deeply  frozen,  or  possibly 
in  early  Spring  before  they  are  un¬ 
covered. 

Anyway,  experiecned  growers  here 
say  that  their  best  success  is  with  a 
light  application,  not  over  two  inches 
of  marsh  hay.  Some  use  sawdust 
mulch  but  it  requires  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  handling  and  requires  a 
liberal  use  of  nitrogen. 

Walter  A.  Withkow 
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Preventing  Potato  Scab 

Last  year  I  had  quite  a  bit  of 
potato  scab  on  my  tubers.  Would  like 
to  know  what  to  do  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  happening  again  this  sea¬ 
son?  L.  R.  V. 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

Scab  on  potatoes  is  usually  worse 
in  soils  that  have  been  heavily  limed 
and  manured.  If  possible,  plant  in  a 
new  location  that  has  not  been  limed 
within  five  years  or  manured  during 
the  previous  year.  Avoid  wood  ashes 
or  other  high  lime  fertilizers.  Plant 
certified  seed.  You  might  try  the 
Ontario  or  Sebago  varieties  that  are 
resistant  to  scab,  but  the  quality  of 
these  potatoes  is  not  as  good  as  some 
of  the  older  varieties  like  Cobbler 
and  Green  Mountain. 

Applications  of  sulphur  at  the  rate 
of  15  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet, 
well  mixed  with  the  soil,  often  help 
to  reduce  scab.  This  disease  is  un¬ 
sightly  and  reduces  the  market  value 
of  the  potatoes.  However,  it  does  not 
cause  much  loss  in  food  value  or  in 
the  cooking  quality. 


To  Kill  Tent  Caterpillars 

What  is  a  good  way  to  kill  tent 
caterpillars?  I  tried  burning  them 
out  but  it  injured  the  trees. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  m.  s.  r. 

Tent  caterpillars  and  other  leaf 
eating  insects  are  best  killed  by  such 
insecticides  as  DDT  and  lead  arsen¬ 
ate.  These  materials  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
fully  expanded.  Tent  caterpillars 
nests  can  be  destroyed  in  the  early 
stage  by  the  use  of  a  stiff  brush  on 
the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Rubbing  them 
out  with  a  brush  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  burning  the  nests,  as 
burning  usually  injures  the  trees 
more  than  the  insects  do.  If  the  nests 
are  rubbed  out  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  there  should  be  very  little 
further  damage. 


Poison  Bait  for  Cutworms 

Last  season  the  cutworms  ruined 
a  lot  of  my  onions.  Would  like  to 
know  how  to  poison  the  pests,  so  I 
will  be  ready  for  them  next  year. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  j,  h.  s. 

The  best  way  to  control  cutworms, 
poisoning  them,  is  to  spread  pre¬ 
pared  cutworm  bait  on  the  infested 
ground  for  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore  the  seeds  or  sets  are  put  out. 
Make  certain  that  poultry,  pets  and 
children  do  not  have  access  to  this 
material.  Birds  can  be  protected 
from  eating  it  by  covering  the  bait 
on  the  ground  with  either  screening 
material  or  cheesecloth.  A  satis¬ 
factory  poison,  bran  bait  is  made  as 
follows;  Wheat  bran  five  pounds, 
molasses  one  pint,  either  white  ar¬ 
senic  or  Paris  green  four  ounces  and 
water  seven  pints. 


Homemade  Bait  for  Snails 
and  Slugs 

Last  season  my  garden  was  in¬ 
fested  with  great  numbers  of  snails 
and  slugs.  Could  you  give  me  a  good 
homemade  bait  to  use  if  they  should 
again  reappear?  c.  r.  m. 

Northampton  County,  Pa. 

A  good  homemade  poison  bait  for 
snails  and  slugs  can  be  prepared  by 
^sing  five  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
four  ounces  of  either  white  arsenic 
°r  Paris  green,  one  pint  of  molasses, 
and  seven  pints  of  water.  Put  this 
mixture  along  the  rows  between  and 
near  the  plants.  Be  sure  that  the 
garden  is  fenced  so  that  children, 
chickens  or  pets  cannot  gain  access 
to  the  poison  bait. 


Off-type  Squash 

My  crookneck  summer  squash  this 
Past  season  '  were  off-type,  in  that 
hey  were  larger  and  had  no  crook- 
necks.  They  were  self-sown.  What 
ca^ed  this  deviation  from  type? 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  g. 

off-type  squash  you  mention 
e  the  result  of  cross-pollination  the 
P  evious  year  with  other  varieties 
squash  or  pumpkin. 

APril  4,  1953 
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SWEET  COB* 
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65%  Increase  In  Stand 


This  poor  result->- 
came  from  the  same 
seed,  not  protected 
from  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  It  produced 
only  2.3  plants  per 
foot  of  row  on  the 
average. 


■<-  This  row  of  lima 
beans  in  half  a  field 
shows  a  good  stand  as 
a  result  of  seed  being 
treated  for  protection 
against  insect  and  dis- 
ease  attack.  Rows 
averaged  3.8  plants 
per  foot. 


P80TIC 


IN  the  past,  many  stands  of  seed  have  faffed 
for  reasons  now  known  to  be  due  to  dam¬ 
age  from  seed  corn  maggot,  wire  worms,  root- 
worms  and  other  insects  present  in  the  soil. 
Now  Du  Pont,  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
seed-protection  chemicals,  offers  a  new  double¬ 
duty  seed  treatment  to  give  you  the  best  in 
chemical  protection  against  soil  insects  and 
diseases. 

This  new  product  includes  lindane  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  control  of  many  soil  insects.  Com¬ 
bined  with  this  insecticide  is  dust  less  "Ara¬ 
san”  SF-X,  proved  as  the  outstanding  seed 
disinfectant  for  control  of  seed  rots  and  seed¬ 


ling  blights.  The  "Arasan”  in  the  combination 
also  protects  the  seed  from  the  chemical  dam¬ 
age  which  often  weakens  germination  of  seed 
treated  with  an  insecticide  alone. 

See  for  yourself  how  well  this  combination 
works.  Use  dustless  Du  Pont  I  &  D  Seed  Pro¬ 
tectant  on  your  beans  and  corn  this  season.. 
Make  the  test  on  all  or  part  of  your  crop.  It’s 
the  ideal  blend  of  chemical  protectants  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  extra  boost  to  your  stands  and  yields. 
Use  it  on  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  field  beans 
and  sweet  corn.  IPs  been  proved  on  these 
crops,  and  is  being  tested  on  other  seeds  often 
ruined  by  soil  insects  and  diseases. 


Boost  Stands  and  Yields  of  Your  Legumes  and 

Grass  with  Oustiess  "Arasan"  SF-X 

The  new  handy  5 K-oz.  can  of  "Arasan”  SF-X  treats  100 
pounds  of  grass  or  small-seeded  legumes.  It’s  the  proved  seed 
disinfectant  in  the  ideal  new  form  for 
treating  small  lots  of  seed  on  the  farm 
without  dust.  Nothing  like  it  to  prevent 
seed  rots  and  seedling  blights  ...  to  give 
your  new  seedings  a  strong  start  and 
greater  yields.  The  label  also  shows  rates 
for  treating  corn,  soybeans  and  other 
crops.  See  your  dealer  for  handy  "Ara¬ 
san”  SF-X  in  the  can,  or  ask  him  for 
seed  already  treated  with  "Arasan.” 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  NOW  for  the  convenient  7-oz.. 
home -treatment -size  can  of  Du  Pont  I  &  D  Seed 
Protectant  for  dustless  treating  of  seed.  Or  ask  for 
seed  treated  with  Du  Pont  I&D  Seed  Protectant . 
Either  way  is  insurance  for  a  better  crop.  Du  Pont., 
Semesan  Section,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where 
warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product  are  given „ 
read  them  carefully. 
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RES.U.  S.  PAT.  Off 

SETTER  TH1NS5  iFOR  8 £  I  TiE R  UVINQ 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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rarin’  to  go! 


He’ll  take  that  big  spring  plowing  and.planting 
work-load  right  in  stride  because  he’s  powered 
and  lubricated  with  DEPENDABLE  Esso 
Products.  Developed  specifically  to  meet  the 
rugged  requirements  of  mechanized  farming, 
famous  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  help 
keep  machinery  in  top-running  condition  right 
through  the  year  .  . .  always  ready  to  take  on 
a  tough  work  schedule. 

Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  can  supply  you  with  a 
complete  line  of  high-quality  products  for  your 
farm  machinery  such  as  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline,  Esso 
Tractor  Fuel.  Let  Esso  Farm  Products  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  tractor,  truck, 
and  other  farm  equipment. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information — ask  your 
Esso  F arm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to : 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Yon  can  depend  on 

Farm 
Products 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


It’s  Springtime  in  the 
Beehive 

(Continued  from  Page  243) 

it  is  best  to  look  again  because  short¬ 
ages  may  occur.  Honey  stores  sim¬ 
ply  melt  away  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  brood  that  is  being 
raised.  If  you  left  enough  last  Fall, 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  now,  but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  know  this 
and,  if  the  food  supply  seems  to  be 
petering  out,  the  queen  will  slow 
down  on  her  egg  laying.  That  means 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
main  honey  flow,  the  bees  that  would 
be  the  right  age  to  go  and  get  it,  will 
be  missing  because  of  the  gap  in 
brood  rearing.  So  it  is  wise  to  check 
on  their  food  supply  again  at  this 
time. 

Pollen  a  Necessity 

Pollen  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  there  are  some  locations  where 
it  is  scarce.  The  bees  put  it  away  in 
the  Fall,  and  use  it  in  the  early 
Spring.  They  get  a  lot  of  pollen  in 
the  Spring,  too,  but  there  will  still 
be  many  days  when  they  cannot  go 
and  get  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  there  for  the  taking. 

If  the  nurse  bees  in  the  hive  can¬ 
not  make  the  larval  food,  for  lack  of 
pollen,  it  is  just  as  serious  as  run¬ 
ning  out  of  honey  stores;  this  causes 
the  same  gap  in  brood  rearing.  Vari¬ 
ous  pollen  feeds  have  been  used,  and 
various  substitutes  have  been  tried. 
Nothing  is  as  good  as  natural  pollen, 
and  even  among  these,  some  pollens 
are  more  potent  than  others.  Never¬ 
theless,,  on  proper  substitutes,  bees 
can  raise  brood.  The  commonest  sub¬ 
stitute  is  expeller  processed  soy 
flour  mixed  with  brewers  yeast.  The 
bee  supply  houses  furnish  it;  it  is 
not  too  expensive. 

This  matter  of  pollen  feeding  is 
more  or  less  an  individual  problem. 
The  bees  need  pollen,  but  they  can 
and  will  use  artificial  substitutes. 
However,  they  will  not  do  so  unless 
they  need  them  badly.  A  number  of 
years  ago  I  tried  them  and  they 
worked,  but  that  year  was  the  only 
year  they  did  work.  I  have  tried 
many  combinations  of  pollen  substi¬ 
tute  ingredients  since  then,  but  the 
bees  ignore  them;  and  despite  my 
experience,  last  Spring  I  saw  bees 
working  lustily  on  artificial  pollen 
in  another  beekeeper’s  hives. 

Perhaps  this  is  another  example 
of  the  reasons  why  beekeeping  is 
such  fascinating  work.  The  combs 
grow  warm,  the  flights  begin,  plants 
splay  out  their  blooms,  and  the  bees 
soon  bear  pollen  to  the  hive;  to¬ 
morrow,  almost,  our  yield  of  honey 
is  in  the  making.  Yet  we  should  not 
let  the  prospect  of  an  early  Spring 
and  then  the  Summer  make  us  forget 
the  food  needs  of  the  bees  in  their 
hives  right  now. 


Books  on.  Fruit  Growing 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . .$6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . .  5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 
Auchfter  and  Knapp. .........  3.60 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey . 2.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick. ....... .  1.49 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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This  guy’s  hunting  trouble, 

And  we  think  he’ll  find  it  soon; 
On  the  highway  after  dark 
With  no  light  but  the  moon. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


FOR  FARM  LAWN  MOWING 
YOU  JUST  CAN’T  BEAT  THE 
HUFFY  MOWER 


The  new  sickle-cut  Huffy  clips  tough 
grass  and  weeds,  even  up  to  2  feet 
high,  smooths  out  yOur  lawn  and 
trims  within  y2"  of  trees,  walks  or 
fences.  It  won’t  jam  on  twigs  or  deep 
grass,  either. 

Starts  at  the  flip  of  a  switch.  Light 
and  easy  to  handle.  It’s  ideal  for 
women.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  let 
power  do  your  work. 

Less  than  2c  per  hour  to  run;  prices 
start  at  $58.25  (slightly  higher  Den¬ 
ver  west). 

Write  for  folder, 

“Quiet  Lightweight  HUFFY  Mower.” 


© 


HUFFY  MOWER 

"irS  FUN  TO  RUN” 

151  Gilbert  Ave.,  Dayton  1,  Ohi'e— - 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER! 

BRomm 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


FREIGHT  I 
PREPAID  ! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You  Plan.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  dog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flow  control 
tor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  It  Special  si2es  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in4g  states.  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


FaSWEDESBORO  IE  N.i. 


Save  Time  &  Money 
with  the  improved 

HAND  SIGHTING  LEVEL 

For  Planning 
FOUNDATION 
DRAINS 
DITCHES 
GARDENS 

$2-50  fences 

■■  -  N0C.0.D.’S^W  PLOWING 

ESTABLISHES  GRADES  and  ALIGNMENTS 

Accurate  to  within  ’/$  of  I  degree,  this  sturdy,  all 
metal  tool  is  indispensible  for  projecting  a  level 
line  of  sight  for  grading  or  aligning.  Simple 
instructions  —  anyone  can  use  it.  Your  best  bet 
for  doing  it  yourself,  saving  time,  money  and  effort! 

Johnathan  Pike,  41  Y.  D.  Hwy,  Dpi.  RN3,  Peabody,  Mat 


VIKING 

Garden  Tractors 
and  Power  Mowers 


CHORES 
A  PLEASURE 


Mowing  at  its  best — Lawns,  weeds  and  brush— 

WALK  OR  RIDE 

Think  what  this  means  to  you! 

In  addition  to  handling  a  wide  range  of  jobs  in  your 
garden  and  on  your  grounds  with  a  Viking 
Tractor  you  can  equip  your  Vi  king  for  power 
mowing  your  iawn — large  or  small — with 
a  soundly  designed  smooth  run¬ 
ning  amazingly  easy  to  handle 
Lawn  Mowing  Attachment. 

LOW  PRICES 

Easy  Terms  Free  Catalog 

Write  Today:  '> V !  ^ 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINERY  COMPAQ 

1069  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


FERTO-P0TS 

Sensation  of  the  garden  world t 
starting  seeds,  etc.  No  p,.j 
in  transplanting  earlier  crops.  ’ 
and  all  goes  in  the  ground; 
the  growing  plant.  Ask  for  “« 
full  story  —  it  is  amazing.  n 
postal  will  do.  Addrest; 

FARGO’S 

FRENCHTOWN  9.  N.  i- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal £>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 


IP 

£K;: 

PHOTO  3/  •  £•  PULPWOOD 

*-:3EA3CM  CENTER 


(liquid  Sodium  Arsenite) 
Loosens  bark  for 
easy  peeling  at  con¬ 
venient  time  .  .  . 
also  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Used  on 
trees  intended  for 
pulpwood,  fence 
posts  and  poles.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  apply  .  .  .  best 
results  obtained  in 
May  and  June. 
Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies. 


FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHI  PM  AN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


pass  if 
Easier' 
faster 


The  self-pro¬ 
pelled  Jari  Sr. 
cuts  weed  s , 
brash,  tall  grass; 

saves  time  and  effort.  36"  heavy-duty  sickle 
bar  shears  through  without  stalling,  trims  close 
to  buildings  and  obstructions.  Briggs  and 
Stratton  2-hp  engine;  fingertip  control;  screw- 
adjusted  knife  clips  are  a  Jari  exclusive.  For 
sate,  dependable  cutting,  get  a  Jari  Sr. — 
proved  by  over  14  years’  use! 

SPRAYER  ATTACHMENT:  Jari  Sr.  quickly 
converts  to  power  sprayer  with  10-gallon  spray 
attachment,  particularly  effective  for  exten¬ 
sive  and  high  power  spraying. 

At  your  dealer — or  write  direct 

®  _ <g> 

§  51 ITS  PRODUCTS  I NC. 

2934-R  Pillsbury  Awe.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


BOX 


STAVE-TIGHT 
acid  resist antn 

STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
ate  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Ualy  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
,  e  Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are  — 
air-tight,  perfect  fitting  — 
aiii  saves  work,  too,  because 
j-iey  always  open  at  silage 
never  bind.  Send  for 
UUa'oa  and  Facts  on  new , 
J-iear  Time  payment  Plan. 

SILO  COMPANY 

UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


With  UTU  CONQUER  CRA8GRASS  - 

BerU  "?«J  Certified  New  Zealand  White  Clover. 
c.'oU.  ’  ■  develops  thick  turf,  stays  green  ail  summer, 
crab9rass.  weeds,  annuals.  Purity  99%, 
\i TrV 98°“-  One  lb.  $2.00:  5  lbs.  $9.00  Prepaid. 

FEED,  Dept.  NR,  SPRING  VALLEY,  H.  Y. 

April  4,  1953 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Congressional  farm  bloc  are 
slated  in  the  coming  months  to  con¬ 
sider  many  steps  to  bolster  the  ex¬ 
port  market  for  farmers,  and  some 
of  the  plans  will  be  adopted.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  coin,  Congress 
appears  equally  set  on  cutting  down 
imports  of  dairy  products  in  the  face 
of  mounting  domestic  surpluses. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
pushed  strongly  and  loudly  for  a 
continuation  of  high,  rigid  price 
support  levels  were  beginning  to 
hold  their  fire  at  least  for  a  while, 
and  perhaps  until  next  year.  Present 
90  per  cent  of  parity  price  supports 
on  the  basic  farm  commodities  do 
not  run  out  until  the  end  of  next 
year,  and  meanwhile  they  have  been 
in  full  force  and  effect  without  halt¬ 
ing  the  price  drop. 

The  next  big  push  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  farm  front  will,  therefore,  hit  on 
the  international  scene.  Almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  approved  over  strong 
opposition  will  be  a  law  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act’s  controversial  Section  104  which 
expires  with  the  Act.  This  section 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  bar  imports  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  when  such  imports  would 
threaten  U.  S.  prices  or  make  domes¬ 
tic  price  support  programs  more 
difficult  and  expensive. 

A  House  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rep.  August  H. 
Andresen  (R.,  Minn.),  author  of  sec¬ 
tion  104,  will  write  a  bill  to  replace 
dying  104;  and  the  full  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  will  accept  it. 

Congress  meantime  mulls  over  a 
rash  of  bills  aimed  at  encouraging 
expanded  farm  exposts,  some  en¬ 
visaging  payment  in  the  currencies 
of  the  foreign  nations  rather  than  in 
dollars,  and  others  looking  toward 
outright  gifts  of  U.  S.  farm  commodi¬ 
ties.  A  major  bill,  bearing  the  names 
of  24  Senators,  would  set  up  stock¬ 
piles  of  food  and  fibers  at  strategic 
points  around  the  world,  and  foreign 
nations  could  draw  on  these  supplies 
when  needed  even  though  they  did 
not  have  the  necessary  dollars.  Local 
currencies  would  be  accepted  and 
would  be  used  for  purchases  in  the 
nations  involved  of  commodities 
needed  by  the  U.  S.  and  in  short 
supply  here.  A  second  bill,  bearing 
only  seven  names,  would  not  bother 
with  stockpiles  abroad.  This  mea¬ 
sure  would  permit  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  agqncy  responsible  for 
buying  and  storing  surplus  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  to  support  their  prices,  to  sell 
these  stockpiles  abroad  for  foreign 
currencies.  Again,  the  currencies 
would  be  used  to  purchase  abroad 
things  needed  by  the  United  States. 

While  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures  do  show  that  there  was  a  15 
per  cent  drop  in  1952  farm  product 
exports  as  compared  with  1951,  the 
same  figures  point  up  the  fact  that 
USDA  and  Congress  have  set  them¬ 
selves  an  extremely  difficult  task  in 
attempting  to  increase  paid-for  ex¬ 
ports.  The  $3,424,738,000  worth  of 
1952  farm  products  exports  happened 
to  be  about  five  times  as  great  as  our 
yearly  average  during  the  immediate 
pre-war  period,  1934-38,  when  a 
good  part  of  the  world  had  more 
dollars  than  at  present,  and  when 
currencies  were  more  easily  conver¬ 
tible.  These  figures  explain,  of 
course,  why  the  Congressional  ap¬ 
proach  even  in  tentative  bills  is 
toward  acceptance  of .  currencies 
which  can  never  be  converted  or 
fully  traded  for  commodities  of  do¬ 
mestic  value,  or  toward  outright 
(Continued  on  Page  279) 

-  TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage  ready:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Acre,  Wakefield,  Penn 
State  Ballhead.  Onions:  Sweet  Spanish  and  Bermuda, 
300-S2.25 :  500-S3.00;  I000-$4.50  postpaid.  Express 

$2.50-1000.  We  will  have  millions  tomato  plants  ready 
for  May  and  June  shipments  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Rutger,  Stokesdale,  Long  Red:  300-$2.25;  500-$3.00; 
I000-$4.50  postpaid,  Express  $3.00-1000.  Stokes  Cross 
Hybrid  No.  4,  $10-1000  postpaid:  $7.50-1000  express. 
Sweet  Potato.  500-$3.00;  I000-$5.00  postpaid.  Write 
for  catalogue  on  all  plants.  All  plants  shipped  to  reach 
you  in  good  shape.  30  years  growing  plants.  HARVEY 
LANKFORO.  FRANKLIN,  VA.,  Phone  8162-3 

Certified  Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
$6.25-100:  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  $3.50-50; 

Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem  Everbearing 
$4.00-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Fresh  dug,  postpaid. 
MAC  OO WELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

-  STRAWBERRY  -  RASP8ERRY  PLANTS  - 

25.000  Latham  wholesale  or  retail,  fresh  dug.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y, 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  50  Large,  Mixed  Colors  $1.50 
prepaid.  M.  E.  MECKLER,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 
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'  GEHL  FORAGE  BLOWER! 

In  choosing  a  forage  blower,  you  want  to  be  sure  and  get  one  that 
Will  handle  the  loads  as  fast  as  they  come  from  the  forage  harvester  .  . . 
avoid  slow-downs  at  point  of  storage.  A  big-capacity  blower  is 
important,  particularly  with  the  famous  Gehl 
Forage  Harvester  that  is  noted 
'for fast,  clean  cutting. 


to 
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WILTED  HAY-AIFAIFA 
FOR  MOW  CURING 
ONE  KNIFE 

SPEED  870  RPM 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

I 

1 

1- 

1 

1. 

CAPACITY 
TONS  PER  HR. 

POWER  REQUIRED 
HP-HR.  PER  TON 

MOISTURE  CONTENT 
%  MOISTURE 

GEHL 

9.94 

2.28 

54% 

A 

8.45 

2.44 

48% 

B 

6,50 

2.80 

58% 

C 

4.35 

3.08 

42% 

This  is  a  reduced  reproduction  of  the  tough  Wilted 
Hay  Test.  See  how  Gehl  leads  with  more  tons  per 
hour  and  lowest  h.p.  hours  per  ton. 


SUPERVISED  TEST  PROVES  BIG 
CAPACITY  AND  LOWEST  POWER 
REQUIREMENTS 

Tests  were  made  under  strict  engineer¬ 
ing  supervision  with  the  Gehl  and  three 
other  make  forage  blowers  operating 
under  identical  conditions.  The  test 
shown  here  in  the  chart  was  on  wilted 
hay,  which  is  the  toughest  of  all  forage 
for  a  blower  to  handle.  Note  that  the 
Gehl  out-performed  the  other  three 
blowers,  elevating  about  10  tons  per 
hour  with  only  2.28  horsepower-hours 
per  ton.  In  all  four  tests:  Wilted  Hay; 
Dry  Alfalfa  Hay;  Direct-Cut  Green 
Silage,  and  On  Green  Corn  Silage,  the 
Gehl  Blower  proved  its  greater  capacity, 
handling  MORE  TONS  PER  HOUR. 

GET  COMPLETE  RESULTS  OF 
THESE  TESTS,  NOW! 

Don’t  be  confused  . . .  get  the  facts. 
Find  out  why  the  phenomenal  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Gehl  Blower  will  avoid  slow¬ 
downs  at  point  of  storage.  The  new 
Gehl  Tilt-up  Blower  inherits  its  quali¬ 
ties  from  the  Gehl  Silo  Filler,  famous 
foF  half  a  century.  The  Gehl  Forage 
Blower  has  that  same  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion,  big  capacity  and  low  power  re¬ 
quirement.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  grain 
blower,  and  can  be  operated  by  power 
take-off  from  the  tractor. 
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GEHL 


SINCE  1859 
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Gehl  Forage  Blower 
with  Wower-driven  wagon  unloader. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO, 

DEPT.  SD-205,  WEST  BEND,  WISCONSIN 

You  may  mail  me  free  copies  of  your  four  supervised 
blower  tests,  and  the  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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10  MILLION  NEW  CROP  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE 
Plants  Ready  April  15th.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market.  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  Ferry’s  Round  Duteh,  Early  Flat  Dutch:  300- 
$2.25  500-$2.75;  1000-  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect 
$2.00-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre  300,  $2.50:  500- 
$3.50;  I000-$5.Q0  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3,00-1000. 
Onion  plants  ready  now.  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow 
Bermuda,  White  Bermuda:  300-$2.25:  500-$2.75; 

I000-$4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Write 
for  our  Free  descriptive  price  list  for  tomato, 
potato,  pepper  and  other,  vegetable  plants  for  May 
and  June  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson.  Temple:  !00-$2.00;  500- 
$7.00;  IOOO-$!2.75.  Gem.  Gemzata,  Everbearing:  100- 
$2.50.  Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Penna. 


ATTENTION  •  Mr.  Farmer 

Our  New  1953  Price  Lists  are  now 
available  on  all  Farm  Seeds. 

write 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  MEADE  AVEUNE,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free 
W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 
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Apply  Potash  Frequently 


Grasses  Need  Nitrogen 

Lime,  phosphate  and  potash  are 
the  chief  minerals  needed  for  le¬ 
gumes;  for  them,  little,  if  any,  bene¬ 
fit  can  be  expected  from  adding 
fertilizer  nitrogen.  Paradoxically,  in¬ 
sufficient  nitrogen  is  usually  the 
factor  which  limits  the  yields  of 
stands  of  grasses.  Since  nitrogen  is 
the  most  expensive  plant  nutrient  in 
fertilizers,  it  is  obvious  that  main¬ 
taining  good  stands  of  legumes  and 
saving  and  returning  all  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  land  are  sound  economic, 
as  well  as  agronomic,  practices. 
When  neither  manure  nor  legumes 
are  present,  30  to  60  pounds  per  acre 
of  actual  nitrogen  (N)  each  Fall  or 
Spring  may  be  expected  to  markedly 
increase  the  yields  of  grasses.  Thirty 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  are  con¬ 
tained  in  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  150  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  or  100  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate. 


Yes,  sir,  young  man,  that’s  your  telephone.  Y'ours  will 
be  added  to  the  more  than  two  million  installed  in 
rural  areas  since  1945. 

As  the  number  of  telephones  has  grown,  service  has 
improved  year  after  year.  Today,  most  telephones  in 
rural  areas  have  eight  or  fewer  parties  on  the  line.  Not  . 
only  that,  nine  out  of  ten  have  better  ringing  systems. 
And  nearly  all  rural  telephones  are  lift-the-receiver  type- 

Day  by  day  there  is  more  and  better  service.  You  can 
call  more  people  tonight  than  you  could  this  morning. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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How  Green  Are 

(Continued  from  Page  242) 
liberal  use  of  superphosphate,  as 
well  as  lime,  is  necessary  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  vigorous  stands  of 
legumes  and  grasses.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  that  some  super¬ 
phosphate  be  mixed  with  the  upper 
few  inches  of  soil  previous  to  seed¬ 
ing.  This  will  provide  readily  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus  so  necessary  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  small 
tender  seedlings  and  their  limited 
root  systems. 

The  amount  of  superphosphate  to 
use  will  depend  on  the  soil’s  previ¬ 
ous  treatment.  Here  too,  soil  tests 
and  expert  advice  are  desirable.  In 
Connecticut,  the  addition  of  300  to 
800  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  before  seeding  is 
usually  recommended.  If  the  pre¬ 
seeding  application  is  liberal,  ad¬ 
ditional  superphosphate  may  not  be 
needed  for  two  or  three  years;  it  is 
usually  well,  however,  to  average 
200  to  300  pounds  per  year  for  high 
yielding  -  stands  of  legumes  and 
grasses. 

The  intimate  mixing  of  superphos¬ 
phate  with  manure,  as  in  the  gutters 
of  stables,  is  a  practice  which  re¬ 
sults  in  smaller  losses  of  nitrogen 
from  the  manure  and  in  greater 
availability  of  the  phosphorus  in  the 
superphosphate. 


Your  Pastures? 

Boron  and  Magnesium 

There  are  two  other  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  which  may  be  deficient,  viz. 
magnesium  and  boron.  If  dolomitic 
(magnesium)  limes  are  used  to  re¬ 
duce  acidity,  there  is  little  danger  of 
magnesium  deficiency.  But  boron 
deficiency  of  alfalfa  is  so  common  in 
Connecticut  that  all  pre-seeding 
treatments  recommended  for  it  in¬ 
clude  about  30  pounds  of  borax  per 
acre.  Usually  that  amount  will  be 
sufficient  for  about  four  years. 

Legumes  and  Grasses — Which  Ones? 

The  forage  species  which  appear 
worthy  of  consideration  for  the 
Northeast  are  not  numerous.  Alfalfa, 
Ladino  clover  and  red  clover  are  the 
chief  legumes.  Where  soil  conditions 
preclude  these,  birdsfoot  trefoil 
should  be  considered.  But  for  most 
of  our  soils  which  have  ben  fertilized 
as  outlined  above,  alfalfa  is  the  best 
legume  for  hay  or  grass  silage  and 
Ladino  is  unexcelled  for  pasture. 


The  use  of  either  may  be  inter¬ 
changed. 

Three  grasses  are  prominent  in  the 
seed  mixtures  usually  recommended 
in  the  region.  Timothy  or  brome 
grass  appear  in  nearly  all  hay  seed- 
ings  and  either  orchard  grass  or 
brome  grass  in  mixtures  primarily 
for  grazing.  Another  species,  Reed 
Canary  grass,  is  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  wet  areas. 

Simple  Mixtures  Are  Best 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advis¬ 
able  to  seed  many  species  on  one 
field.  If  the  soil  is  physically  suitable 
and  has  been  made  chemically  favor¬ 
able  by  the  proper  use  of  lime  and 
fertilizers,  one  legume  and  one  grass 
are  enough  for  excellent  results. 
Otherwise,  most  of  the  seed  is 
wasted. 

A  few  mixtures  which  have  proven 
satisfactory  in  Connecticut  are  listed 
below  (figures  are  pounds  per  acre) : 

On  well  drained  soils;  for  hay  or 
grass  silage,  alfalfa  10  and  timothy 
three  or  brome  six.  For  pasture,  La¬ 
dino  two  and  orchard  grass  four  or 
brome  eight. 


For  poorly  drained  or  hardpan 
soils;  Birdsfoot  trefoil  six  and  timo- 
thy  six. 

On  very  wet  areas;  Ladino  two  and 
Reed  Canary  grass  eight.  (In  this 
situation  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
Ladino  will  maintain  a  good  stand 
for  many  years.) 

Regardless  of  the  kinds  of  legumes 
or  grasses  in  a  mixture,  it  is  very 
important  to  keep  the  proportion  of 
grasses  low.  High  yields  over  a 
period  of  years  depend  on  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  legumes  in  the  stands. 

Varieties  May  Be  Important 

There  are  many  varieties  of  some 
forages,  alfalfa  for  example.  Because 
of  the  prevalence  of  bacterial  wilt 
a  disease  which  thins  the  stands  on 
infected  soils  in  two  to  four  years 
resistant  varieties  such  as  Buffalo 
and  Ranger  are  now  commonly 
recommended.  The  longer  alfalfa  has 
been  grown  on  a  field  or  farm,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  seed  a  wilt 
resistant  variety. 

Alfalfas  also  vary  greatly  in  winter 
hardiness.  Over  a  10-year  period, 
Buffalo,  although  of  common  an- 


Lime  and  superphosphate  may  be 
be  added  in  such  copious  quantities 
before  seeding  that  their,  supply  in 
the  soil  will  last  for  several  years, 
but  it  is  not  practical  to  expect  this 
with  potash.  This  is  true  of  potash 
either  in  the  manure  or  in  fertilizer. 
Plants  absorb  more  potash  than  they 
need  if  a  large  amount  of  it  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  soil.  So  the  first  cuttings 
or  grazings  after  a  heavy  application 
of  potash  will  remove  abnormally 
large  amounts  of  potash,  leaving 
inadequate  supplies  for  growth  later 
in  the  season  and  in  future  years. 

Another  undesirable  factor  in  the 
infrequent  application  of  large 
amounts  of  potash  is  the  inability  of 
legumes  to  compete  successfully  with 
grasses  for  the  supplies  of  potash  in 
a  soil.  For  example,  alfalfa  and 
Ladino  will  die  for  lack  of  potash  on 
a  soil  where  the  common  grasses  will 
continue  to  live  and  grow  fairly  well. 

The  evidence  from  experiments 
and  experience  in  several  states  of 
the  Northeast  point  strongly  to  the 
desirability  of  more  frequent  appli¬ 
cations  of  potash.  For  mixed  stands 
of  legumes  and  grasses,  potash 
should  be  added  at  least  once  each 
year  and  two  applications  would  be 
better.  On  -livestock  farms,  one  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  accomplishing  this 
desirable  end  is  to  spread  manure 
during  the  winter  months  and  add 
fertilizers  high  in  potash  after  the 
first  or  second  cutting  or  grazing. 
The  optimum  amounts  of  both  ma¬ 
nure  or  potash  fertilizers  will  vary 
considerably  with  soil  and  other 
conditions.  In  Connecticut,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  total  annual  appli¬ 
cation  of  about  120  pounds  per  acre 
of  actual  potash  (K20)  is  effective 
in  maintaining  vigorous,  high  yield¬ 
ing  stands  of  alfalfa  and  Ladino 
clover.  Since  manure  averages  ap¬ 
proximately  10  pounds  of  potash  per 
ton  and  the  potash  content  of  fertil¬ 
izers  is  given  on  the  bags,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  calculate  the  rates 
at  which  either,  or  combinations  of 
both  carriers  should  be  added. 


our 


Is  that 


telephone  ?” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW- YORK  HI 


The  Silage  Livestock  Prefers 


Silagas®  is  the  original  liquid  sulfur  dioxide 
for  treating  silage.  Silagas-treated  silage 
looks  good,  smells  good.  It  must  taste  good, 
too,  because  cows  given  a  choice  of  Silagas- 
treated  and  untreated  silage  will  eat  80% 
of  the  Silagas-treated  to  only  20%  of  the 
untreated. 

Farmers  everywhere  marvel  at  the  re¬ 
sults,  point  to  richer  looking,  better  flavored 
milk  and  butter,  and  their  greater  sala¬ 
bility.  Tests  prove  that  Silagas  produces 
silage  with  higher  protein  and  carotene 
(Vitamin  A)  content  than  any  other  proc¬ 
ess— and  does  it  at  less  cost.  Paul  L.  Coates, 
Pomeroy,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  says: 

We’re  feeding  about  80 
animals,  and  we’re  very 
well'  pleased  with  Silagas. 
The  main  thing  is  the  silage 
doesn’t  heat  up.  There’s 
none  of  that  strong  odor. 
You  don’t  have  to  be 
particular  about  the  mois¬ 
ture  content.  We  found  that 
when  grass  was  too  wet  and 
we  didn’t  use  Silagas,  we  got  an  odor  in  the  milk. 

I  really  appreciate  gas  silage  for  heifers,  think 
they  do  better  on  it. 

Y ou  don’t  have  to  depend  on  the  weather¬ 
man.  You  can  cut  grass  and  ensile  it  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  wilting.  At  the  same  time, 
Silagas  reduces  top  spoilage  and  mildew. 


You  can  continue  to  get  Silagas, 
as  always,  from 

EASTERN  STATES  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE 
G.I.F.  SERVICE  AGENCIES 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 


Virginia  Smelting  Company 
Dept,  60,  West  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


Vi 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 

clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 

Weeders  used  tor 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 

BARKER  mfg.  CO.,  Box  50.  David  City,  Nebr. 
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cestry,  has  proven  sufficiently  hardy 
for  Connecticut  weather  conditions; 
but  under  the  more  severe  Winters 
in  more  northern  parts  of  the  region, 
Ranger  has  been  found  superior. 
During  the  very  humid  weather  of 
late  Summer  Buffalo  has  been  found 
less  susceptible  than  Ranger  to  leaf 
spot.  This  fungus  disease  frequently 
causes  a  large  loss  of  leaves. 

Some  new  red  clover  varieties  now 
appear  superior  to  the  common  kind 
and  to  the  older  named  ones,  but 
Kenland  is  the  only  new  one  whose 
seed  is  available  commercially.  Penn- 
scott,  Dollard,  and  others  may  be 
prominent  in  years  to  come. 

Selection  and  breeding  of  Ladino 
is  an  active  project  at  several  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  but  no  markedly 
superior  variety  has  yet  emerged. 

Timothy  has  also  been  the  subject 
of  much  breeding  work  and  a  few 
varieties  of  earlier  or  later  dates  of 
maturity  have  evolved.  To  the  writ¬ 
er’s  knowledge,  none  has  been  out¬ 
standing  enough  to  displace  very 
much  of  the  common  or  commercial 
kind. 

There  are  several  named  varieties 
of  smooth  brome  grass.  Until  further 
tests  have  been  conducted,  about  all 
that  can  be  said  about  them  is  that 
the  “southern”  ones,  such  as  Lincoln, 
Fischer  and  Achenbach,  have  been 
more  easily  established  than  the 
later  maturing,  “northern”  strains. 

Later  maturing  orchard  grass  has 
been  the  objective  of  much  work,  but 
no  seed  of  such  kinds  is  available 
in  commercial  amounts. 

Management  of  Established  Stands 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  soil  conditions, 
resistance  to  diseases,  and  winter 
hardiness  are  important  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  establishment  and  life  of 
forage  crops.  All  of  these  factors  may 
be  optimum  but  even  then  the  stand 
short-lived  because  of  mismanage¬ 
ment.  For  example,  alfalfa  and  La- 
lino,  our  most  important  perennial 
legumes,  are  frequently  subjected  to 
cutting  or  grazing  systems  under 
-which  they  do  not  long  survive. 

Cutting  or  grazing  at  too  frequent 
intervals  is  the  most  common,  un¬ 
favorable  practice.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  first  few  weeks  of 
growth  are  made  largely  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  root  reserves  stored 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
before  cutting  or  grazing.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  if  harvests  are  continually 
made  when  the  forage  is  immature, 
the  root  reserves  are  never  restored 
and  soon  the  roots  are  literally 
starved  to  death. 

The  proper  interval  between  har¬ 
vests  varies  considerably  with  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  In  Connecticut  we 
have  found  that  about  45  days  should 
intervene  between  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
and  that  no  cuttings  should  be  made 
in  September. 

Good  stands  of  ladino  in  grass 
mixtures  have  been  maintained  con¬ 
tinuously  at  Storrs  for  13  years  by 
mowing  at  a  two-inch  level  when  the 
forage  is  eight  or  10  inches  high.  The 
close-to-the-ground  mowing  or  clip¬ 
ping  after  grazing  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  accompanying  grasses  from 
competing  too  strongly  with  the 
clover. 

Getting  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  forage  feed  that  leads  to  a  confi¬ 
dent  reply  to  the  question,  How 
Green  Are  Your  Pastures?,  depends 
chiefly  on  four  factors:  (1)  Enough 
acres  of  suitable  soil.  (2)  Adequate 
application  of  lime  and  fertilizers. 
(3)  Seeding  of  adapted,  high  yield¬ 
ing  legumes  and  grasses  in  the  prop¬ 
er  proportions.  (4)  Careful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  established  stands.  Ful¬ 
fillment  of  these  leads  to  pasture  and 
forage  crops  that  are  not  only  green, 
but  good.  It  may  further  lead  to 
better  fed,  more  productive  animals 
and  a  feed  supply  big  enough  for  a 
larger  herd  or  flock  of  roughage- 
eating  livestock. 


Traps  like  these  are  used  by  Africaner  J 
Malayan  Elephant  Hunters.  Ingenious  • 
and  carefully  constructed,  they  restrain  the 
huge  beasts  and  protect  the  hunters. 


AC  Aluvat  Is  The  Best  Trap  For  Engine  Oil  Dir! 


An  elephant  trap  has  something  in  common  with  AC’s  Aluvac  Filter 


Element — both  are  doing  a  big  job ! 

•  ALUVAC  keeps  oil  clean  .  .  . 
removes  particles  as  small  as 
1/100,000  of  an  inch. 

•  ALUVAC  has  greater  filtering 
area  .  .  .  it’s  ten  times  greater 
than  ordinary  elements. 


•  ALUVAC  has  no  harmful 
chemicals  .  .  .  won’t  remove 
detergents  in  heavy-duty  oils. 

•  ALUVAC  is  durable  ...  re¬ 
sists  the  action  of  harmful 
acids,  gasoline  or  water. 


Protect  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  engine— enjoy  smoother,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  performance  by  getting  a  new  AC  Aluvac  Filter  Element  the  next 
time  you  change  oil— money  can’t  buy  better  protection  for  your  engine. 


Protecting  More  New  Car  Engines  Than  Any  Other  Brand 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Hoycured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth  more  to  sell  or  feed. 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves. ..leaves  stay  on... hoy  * 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  at  same  time. 
Curing  time  cut  in  half —hay  can  be  put  up  same  day 
if  s  cut.  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil¬ 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  fhot  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


MEYER  MFC.  CO. 


©0  X  7262  MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


MaLerj  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


Moves  Hay  Faster 
Than  2  Men  Can 
Barn  It! 

Handles 

BALED  or 
CHOPPED 


•  Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 


12  month  all-purpose  use!  Heavy  duty  14  era. 
steel  trough — i8  in.  across,  5  in.  straight  sides. 
No.  65  double  chains.  Standard  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  roller  chain  speed  reduction, motor  mount 
with  belt  release,  "built-in”  power  take-off, 
shelled  corn  screen,  safety  slip  clutch.  Extra 
sections,  drag  hopper  available  at  extra  coat. 


Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-S4  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
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Farm  Work  Shop 


Making  Laminated  Rafters 

I  have  heard  of  farmers  making 
their  own  laminated  rafters.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  wood 
would  be  used  and  plans  to  laying 
out  the  forms  for  beveling  the  wood 
pieces  to  form  the  rafters.  Would  the 
wood  need  to  be  kiln  dried  first  or 
not?  How  about  using  ash  or  oak 
wood?  H.  L.  M. 

New  York 

Laminated  rafters  can  be  success¬ 
ful  made  on  the  building  site.  How¬ 
ever,  it  requires  careful  planning 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  and 
the  equipment  required.  It  is  most 
important  that  not  more  than  five 
minutes  elapse  from  the  time  glue 
is  applied  to  a  layer  of  wood  until 
it  is  under  pressure.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  the  correct  number  of 
layers  and  dimensions  of  each  layer 
be  determined. 

In  assembling  the  laminations  or 
layers,  a  jig  or  rack  must  be  con¬ 
structed  upon  which  the  assembly 
takes  place.  The  rack  must  follow 
the  general  shape  of  the  rafters  and 
be  provided  with  blocks  against 
which  the  layers  are  bent  and 
clamped  to  form  the  correct  curve. 
The  spacing  of  these  blocks  may  be 
determined  by  nailing  together  a 
couple  of  layers  and  binding  them- to 
the  desired  shape.  After  the  blocks 
are  located,  attach  the  first  layer  to 
the  blocks  with  nails.  Use  only 
enough  nails  to  hold  the  layer  in 
place.  Next,  cut  the  material  of  the 
second  layer  to  the  proper  lengths 
and  apply  a  coat  of  powdered  resin 
glue.  (The  glue  must  be  mixed  ex¬ 
actly  according  to  the  manufacturer’s 
directions.)  The  second  layer  is 
clamped  to  the  first  layer  with 
enough  clamps  to  hold  them  firmly 
together  while  they  are  nailed  at 
inter  nals  of  about  10-12  inches.  Un¬ 
less  the  layers  are  in  tight  contact 
at  all  points,  throughout  their  length, 
the  strength  of  the  completed  mem¬ 
ber  may  not  be  sufficient  to  do  the 
job.  The  nails  should  be  long  enough 
to  penetrate  through  three  layers  of 
one  inch  stock. 

Succeeding  layers  are  applied  in 
the  same  manner.  The  clamps  are 
applied  only  long  enough  to  permit 
the  nailing  to  be  done. 

If  three-quarted  inch  material  is 
used,  the  bending  process  will  of 
course  be  easier. 

The  best  material  to  use  is  kiln- 
dried  Douglas  fir  lumber. 

The  joints  should  be  “broken”  or 
staggered  at  least  four  feet.  After 
the  rafter  is  assembled  insert  bolts 
through  the  layers  at  about  four 
foot  iptervals. 

If  a  person  is  not  skilled  in  this 
kind  of  work,  he  would  find  it  much 
more  economical  to  pay  for  finished 
laminated  lumber  from  a  responsible 
manufacturer.  b.  k.  s. 


On  Tank  Welding 

Regarding  your  advice  on  how  to 
weld  a  gasoline  tank  in  a  recent 
Farm  Work  Shop  column,  I  think 
you  have  given  someone  some  bad 
advice.  A  fatal  accident  in  Schenec¬ 
tady  cost  the  life  of  a  man  trying  to 
clean  a  used  oil  tank  with  live  steam. 

There  is  no  real  safe  method  of 
cleaning  a  gas  tank.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  handled  with  a  cutting 
torch  or  welding  electrode  empty, 
which  makes  it  about  as  safe  as  a 
bomb.  Certainly  no  heat  should  be 
applied  to  the  tank  while  empty.  In¬ 
stead  of  steam,  use  water  and  a 
caustic  to  absorb  the  oil  (gas  in  oil), 
then  drain  well,  spray  a  few  quarts 
of  tetrachloride  into  the  tank,  fill  it 
full  of  dry  sand,  then  cut  and  weld; 
that  is,  if  you  value  your  life  less 
than  the  price  of  a  tank.  c.  w. 

New  York 

You  are  absolutely  right  in  your 
statement  that  an  empty  oil  drum 
can  be  as  dangerous  as  a  bomb.  Heat 
from  a  torch  can  vaporize  oil  which 
lies  in  the  seams  or  interior  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  tank,  and  an  explosion  can 
result  from  contact  with  the  flame 
of  a  cutting  torch.  However,  we 
understand  that  a  successful  method 
used  in  aircraft  repair  work  on  gas 
tanks  has  been  to  steam  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  repair  immediately. 

d.  e.  w. 
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Waterproofing  Concrete 
Foundation 

We  are  going  to  have  a  small 
house  built,  concrete  blocks  for  cellar 
walls,  cinder  blocks  above.  What  is 
best  to  use  on  the  inside  walls  on 
the  cinder  blocks  to  make  them 
moisture-proof?  A  man  we  know  is 
building  a  house  and  he  has  used 
roof  coating  on  the  inside  walls  on 
the  cinder  bolcks.  He  is  using  1x2 
strips  and  then  lining  with  knotty 
pine.  Is  this  fireproof?  What  is  the 
formula  for  laying  cement  and  cin¬ 
der  blocks?  If  there  is  any  other  in¬ 
formation  that  you  can  give  us  about 
building,  we  would  appreciate  it 
very  much.  g.  c.  z. 

Maryland 

The  best  method  of  waterproofing 
a  foundation  wall  is  to  apply  the 
waterproofing  material  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  blocks.  Since  you  are 
building  new,  this  is  relatively 
simple. 

There  are  many  materials  designed 
to  coat  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
foundations.  There  are  water-cement 
mixtures,  asphalt  compounds  that 
may  be  trowled  or  brushed  on,  and 
membrane  systems  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  non-fibrated  as¬ 
phalt  coating  and  asphalt  felt.  What¬ 
ever  method  is  used,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  no  less  than  two  coats 
be  used  to  be  more  certain  that  any 
skips  or  small  holes  are  sealed. 

Possibly  the  easiest  procedure  is 
to  apply  a  water-cement  material.  It 
is  put  on  with  a  stiff-bristle  brush, 
such  as  a  scrub  brush.  The  wall  sur¬ 
face  first  must  be  brushed  free  of  all 
loose  particles  and  then  sprayed  with 
water  to  reduce  the  drying  speed 
of  the  cement  and  improve  the  bond. 
Several  hours  after  applying  the 
cement  it  shoufd  be  moistened  with 
a  fine  spray  and  again  just  prior  to 
the  second  coat.  These  waterproof¬ 
ing  compounds  may  be  used  on  the 
inside  surfaces  of  cellar  walls  in 
houses  already  constructed. 

When  paneling  cellar  \yalls  with 
knotty  pine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
waterproofing  inside  if  the  outside 
has  been  thoroughly  waterproofed. 
But  the  1x2  furring  strips  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  nailing  for  the 
paneling  and  to  create  an  air  space 
between  it  and  the  masonry  wall  so 
that  moisture  vapor  condensation 
that  will  take  place  from  time  to 
time  will  be  dissipated  without  harm 
to  the  paneling. 

The  installation  you  describe — roof 
coating  on  the  masonry  before  in¬ 
stalling  the  pine —  is  not  fireproof. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  any  structure  is  fireproof 
because  the  contents  can  burn  and 
provide  temperatures  sufficient  to 
cause  the  disintegration  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  fireproof  materials.  There 
are  many  examples  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  structures  that  have  been 
totally  wrecked  from  the  high  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  burning  contents. 

A  suitable  mortar  for  concrete  or 
cinder  blocks  is  one  part  Portland 
cement,  one  part  mason’s  hydrated 
lime,  and  five  parts  building'  sand. 
The  lime  should  be  first  slaked  — 
cover  with  water  in  the  mixing  tub 
and  allow  to  soak  —  for  24  hours.  To 
estimate  the  number  of  blocks  re¬ 
quired,  multiply  the  perimeter  of  the 
wall  by  .75  and,  then  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  courses.  b.  k.  s. 


''OH/ DON’T  MUMBLE  TO  YOURSELF  SO 

much, Elrod -itmakes  me  nervous!" 


See  your  dealer  listed  below 

FOR  FREE  BLUEPRINTS 
AND  CATALOG 


NEW  YORK 

Adams . O.  D.  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

Adams  Center.. Wm.  N.  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Albion . Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

Alexandria  Bay.  .Alexandria  Bay  Lbr.  Co., Inc. 

.  ,  Charles  Garlock  &  Sons 

Amsterdam. ..  .Amsterdam  Lumber  Co. 

Grieme  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 
.  .  The  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

Ashville . .  Green  Bros. 

Altamont . Ward  G.  Ackerman,  Inc. 

Baldwmsville . Tappan  Lumber  Co. 

Barneveld . Turner  Lumber  Co. 

Batavia ....  Genesee  Lumber  &  Coal  Co..  Inc. 

Berkshire . Patch  Br  os . 

Binghamton . H.  T.  Hunt  Co. 

,  Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

Camden. . . Beach  Lumber  Co. 

Canandaigua ....  Geo.  T.  Thompson  Sons,  Inc. 

Canastota . A.  E.  Dew  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Candor . Ward  &  Van  Scoy 

Castile . . . . The  Elitsac  Co. 

Central  Square. ..  ,H.  P.  Goettel  Lumber  Co. 

Clayton . Otis  Brooks  Lumber  Co. 

Corfu .  . Jay  E.  Potter 

Corning  . .Corning  Building  Co.,  Inc. 

Cortland . Wilson  &  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

Croghan . Lehman  &  Zehr 

Dryden . Baker  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Elmira . Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc. 

Harris,  McHenry  &  Baker  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

_  W.  J.  &  E.  R.  Young 

Endwell.  . Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

Fayetteville . B.  H.  Tracy  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Fishkill . Van  Voorhis  Bros.,  Inc. 

Fulton . Morin  Bros.,  Inc. 

Gasport. . .  .Standish- Jones  Bldg.  Supply,  Inc. 

Goshen . Conklin  &  Cummins,  Inc. 

Gouverneur . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

W.  S.  Corbin  &  Sons 

Gowanda - Gowanda  Bldrs.  Sup.  &  Coal  Co. 

Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Groton . Baker  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Hamburg . Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Herkimer . Herkimer  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Holly.. ....  ... - John  Murphy  Lumber  Co. 

Hopewell  Jet . Bry-Dain  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Horseheads . W.  E.  Tuttle  Lumber  Co. 

Hudson . Hudson  Lumber  &  Supply  Corp. 

Ei°n . Ilion  Lumber  Co. 

Ithaca . Cayuga  Lumber  Co. 

T  Robinson  &  Carpenter 

Janesville . Flaherty-Wooster,  inc. 

Lancaster . .Lake  Shore  Materials  Corp. 

Liberty . Livingston  Manor  Lumber  Co. 

Little  Falls . Andrew  Little  &  Sons 

Locke.. . Hewitt  Bros.,  Inc. 

Lowville.. . Lyng  Lumber  Co. 

Lyndonville . . . .  .Lyndonville  Lumber  Co. 

Malone . Bowen  Lumber  Co. 

Manlius . . . . . . Geo.  H.  Hale  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Massena - Hawes  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

„  *  ,  Massena  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Mattituck ....  Reeve  Lbr.  &  Woodworking  Co. 

Mechanicville - Pruyn  Lbr.  &  Sup.  Co.,  Inc. 

Medina..  . Lake  Shore  Materials  Corp. 

Middleport . Robertson  Lumber  Co. 

Middletown . H.  D.v  Gould  Co. 

Modena . . .  .  .  J.  E.  Hasbrouck  Co.,  Inc. 

Mohawk . Hugh  F.  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

Monroe . Monroe  Lbr.  &  Bldg.  Supply  Co 

Moravia  . Wheat  Bros’. 

Mount  Kisco . Young  &  Halstead  Co. 

Narrowsburg . Narrowsburg  Lumber  Co. 

New  Berlin  ... I.  L.  Richer  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

New  Faltz . A.  P.  LeFevre  &  Son 

Ogdensburg . Howard  Lumber  Co. 

Glean . :...A.  Weston  Lumber  Co. 

Oneida . MarceHus  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  B.  Ruby  Lumber  Co. 

Oneonta . Briggs  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oriskany  Falls . John  F.  Dolan  &  Son 

Oswego . Neal  O’Brien  Lumber  Co.,  Inc 

Parish  . Cottet  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Penn  Yan . Walker bilt  Company 

Phoenix . Loomis  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Pme  Bush  .  Pine  Bldrs.  &  Farmers  Supply  Co 

Plattsburg . Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Poland . Northern  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Potsdam..... . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

Poughkeepsie . Millard  Lumber  Co. 

Pulaski . Pulaski  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Ravena. . Ravena  Lumber  Co. 

Rhmebeck . Williams  Lumber,  Inc 

Riverhead . Mid-Island  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 

Epme.. . .  . Beach  Lumber  Co. 

St.  Johnsville . Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 


Salamanca . Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  rn 

Point . Salt  Point  Supply  Cn 

Sanborn . D.  F.  Calkins  Lumber  Co  in?' 

Saratoga  Springs . . .  Milliman  &  Hall  Lbr  Cn 

Sherburne . I.  L.  Richer  Company 

Sodus .  .  .  .Harris  &  Mills,  incy 

Southampton - Southampton  Lumber  Corn 

South  Utica. ..  .Philip  Thomas’  Sons  Co.,  Ino' 

Syracuse . Wilson  &  Greene  Lumber  Co 

Tannersville . Tannersville  Supply  Cn' 

Trumansburg. .  . Millspaugh  '  Bros' 

Utica . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &  Sons  Co 

Sunset  Lumber  Co. 

Van  Etten . Banfield  Cnmnsm, 

Watertown. Watertown  Bldrs.  Supply  Co  In/ 
„  G.  W.  White  &  Sons  ' 

Watkins  Glen . Macreery  Lumber  Co 

Wpyerly .  Valley  Lumber  Yards 

Webster  . ......A.  N.  Martin  Sons,  lnc 

Wellsville . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co 

Whitesboro . Woodbury  Lumber  Corp] 

NEW  JERSEY 

Annandale . . . .  B.  W.  Farrington 

Bayhead, . . .Ferry  Lumber  Cn 

Belle  Mead.  - E.  R.  Westervelt  Lumber  Co 

Berkeley  Hgts . U.  S.  Bldg.  Products  Co 

Casville . Casville  Lumber  Co 

Columbus . Stevenson  Lumber  Yard 

Egg  Harbor .  Peter  Lumber  Co 

Flemington . John  B.  Case  Lumber  Co 

Freehold . Freehold  Lumber  Co 

,  .  .  Millhurst  Mills 

Hightstown . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

„  „  Shangle  &  Hunt 

Hopewell . J.  B.  Hill  &  Sons 

T  _  J-  C.  Van  Doren  &  Sons 

Jamesburg . Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lbr  Co 

Lakewood  . Ocean  County  Lumber  Co 

Lambertville . Chester  A.  Niece 

Linden . Farber  Brothers  Supply  Co 

_  ....  Linden  Lumber  Co. 

Little  Silver ...  .Little  Silver  Lbr.  Supply  Co 

Medford..  , . Joseph  H.  Haines  &  Sons 

Mountain  Lakes . Mt.  Lakes  Supply  Co 

Mullica  Hill . Heritage  &  Brother 

Newtown . A.  W.  &  W.  M.  Watson  Co. 

Pemberton . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co 

Pennington .  .  Woolsey  &  Cadwallader 

Phillipsburg - John  H.  Hagerty  Lumber  Co 

_  .  Phillipsburg  Supply  Co. 

Princeton . Boice  Lumber  &  Coal  Co 

_  .  ,  _  Grover  Lumber  Co. 

Princeton  Jet.  . Conover  &  Emmons 

Red  Bank . American  Lbr.  &  Bldg.  Supply 

F.  F.  Blaisdell,  Inc. 
Hagerman  Lumber  Co. 
Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 

Red  Bank  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 
Satter  Lumber  Co. 

South  Seaville . J,  P.  Collins  Co. 

Toms  River . American  Supply  Co. 

Eagle  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Trenton . . .  Hamilton  Supply  Co 

Kennedy  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

TT  .  A.  K.  Leuckel  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Union . Building  Maintenance  Supply 

,rT  ,  .  ,  Reisen  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co. 

Washington . .  Kings  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 
Yardville.  .C.  IT.  Blauth  Lbr.&  Bldrs.’  Supplies 

VIRGINIA 

Berry ville.  . Berryville  Lumber  Co. 

Charlottesville ..  Charlottesville  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 

Danville . Winiker  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Fredericksburg.  .Edgar  M.  Young  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Harrisonburg. Harrisonburg  Bldg.,  Sup.  Corp. 

Lilian  . Lilian  Lumber  Co. 

Lynchburg . Forehand  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

Manassas . Manassas  Lumber  Corp. 

Marshall...  . T.  H.  Maddux  &  Co. 

Newport  News . Weaver  Bros.,  Inc. 

Richmond . R.  E.  Richardson  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Ruffin  &  Payne,  Inc. 

Staunton . Bryan  -  Beck 

Strasburg . H.  L.  Borden  Lumber  Co. 

Tappahannock . W.  C.  Brooks  &  Sons 

White  Marsh . S  C.  Lamberth  &  Bros. 

Winchester . J.  W.  Rosenberger  &  Co.,  Inc. 

DELAWARE 

Lewes... . Vessels  Co. 

Marshallton . E.  J.  Hollingsworth  Co. 

Milford . Grier  Lumber  Co. 

Newark . E.  J.  Hollingsworth  Co. 

Newark  Lumber  Co. 

St.  Georges . St.  Georges  Lumber  Co. 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your-  subscription  expire!  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
noW  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . . . State  . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  brand  name 
on  lumber 

also  gives  you  a  choice  of 
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FARM  BUILDINGS 


V  -* 

That  save  time  .  .  .  Increase  income  .  .  . 
Make  chores  easier! 

See  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
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GOOD  LUMBER  FOR 
GOOD  BUILDINGS 

Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  is  carefully  man¬ 
ufactured,  kiln  seasoned, 
machined,  and  uniformly 
graded  to  standard  sizes. 
It  goes  into  construction 
without  needless  sawing, 
fitting  or  waste. 


9  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
poultry  enterprise,  whether  it's  of 
commercial  size  or  a  small  farm 
flock,  this  Service  provides  a  type 
and  size  of  poultry  shelter  to  meet 
your  needs.  There  are  also  plans 
for  range  shelters,  sun  parlors, 
hovers,  roosts,  nests,  feeders,  all 
economically  constructed  with 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber. 


Modern  buildings  increase' farm 
income.  They  save  precious  man¬ 
hours  and  lighten  chore  loads. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  the  results 
of  the  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  power  on  the 
farms.  We  have  seen  it  lighten 
chores,  save  time  and  man-hours 
and  increase  crop  production. . 

A  similar  development  is  taking 
place  in  farm  buildings.  Experts 
have  designed  modern  buildings 
that  help  farmers  increase  live¬ 
stock  production,  increase  sanita¬ 
tion,,  save  the  full  feeding  value  of 


FREE 

BLUEPRINTS 

and  literature  from  your  dealer. 

USE  THE  HANDY  COUPON  BELOW. 


crops,  protect  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  and  provide  shops  for  ma¬ 
chinery  maintenance  and  repair. 

Weyerhaeuser  developed  the 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  to 
help  you  obtain  better,  more  use¬ 
ful  buildings.  Many  have  worked 
with  us  to  perfect  this  Service. 
Practical  farmers,  extension 
specialists,  agricultural  engineers 
specializing  in  farm  structures, 
have  all  helped  to  make  the 
4-Square  Farm  Building.  Service 
the  finest  collection  of  farm  build¬ 
ing  plans  available  today. 


Every  building  in  this  Service 
was  planned  to  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses.  First,  to  make  each  build¬ 
ing  serve  you  better  from  a  use 
standpoint;  second,  to  make  each 
building  stronger,  more  durable 
and  more  economical  through 
proper  planning  and  the  correct 
specification  of  building  materials. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  com¬ 
plete  Service  before  you  build. 
Your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer  gladly  makes  it 
available  for  your  study  and  use 
without  charge.  See  your  dealer. 


Dairy  Barn  No.  1001 


Calf  Feeder  No.  S-l  1 13 


10  HOG  HOUSES 

Some  swine  breeders  and  hog 
feeders  prefer  a  central  colony 
house,  others  prefer  a  portable 
structure.  So  designs  of  both  types 
are  included  in  the  Service.  You 
will  also  find  several  hog  feeders, 
in  various  capacities,  that  reduce 
hauling  and  save  chores. 


BARNS  OF  MANY  TYPES 

Dairy  barns,  loafing  and  feeding 
barns,  milking  parlors.large  barns, 
small  barns,  livestock  sheds  with 
storage  facilities  . .  .  the  type  and 
size  structure  you  need  to  handle 
your  livestock  most  efficiently  and 
economically  will  be  found  in  the 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 


Jse  this  Service 


204  PLANS  WITH  BLUEPRINTS. 

Your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer 
will  show  you  this  big  book  of  plans. 


Machinery  Shed  and  Shop  No.  3208 


MACHINERY  SHEDS 

Modern  farm  machinery  requires 
adequate  service  and  maintenance 
as  well  as  protection  from  expo¬ 
sure.  Machinery  sheds  that  provide 
working  space  as  well  as  storage 
areas  are  needed  for  economical 
mechanical  farming.  See  the  plans 
for  machinery  structures  and  shops. 


If  you  need  a  now  building,  it  can  bo  and  shops,  equipment  items  and  farm 
a  truly  modern  building,  designed  by  homes.  When  in  town  drop  in  on  your 
practical  men.  You  will  be  pleased  to  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer, 
see  how  valuable  this  Service  can  be  to  Ask  him  to  show  you  this  Service.  Free 
you — with  a  choice  of  dairy  and  feeder  blueprints  for  one  of  the  Service 
barns,  poultry  and  hog  buildings,  milk  Buildings  are  available.  See  the  offer 
houses,  crop  storage,  machinery  sheds  in  the  coupon. 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPAHY  •  saint  paul  i,  Minnesota 


'Ik  House  No.  3105 


Feeder  Barn  No.  1101  ^ _ — - 1 


VALUABLE 

COUPON! 

Present  it  to 
your  4-Square 
Dealer  for  a 
Free  Blueprint 
and  a  Plan 
Book. 


FOR  FREE  BLUEPRINTS 

and  literature  take  this  coupon  to  your  dealer.  See  list. 


TO  DEALERS:  The  holder  of  this  coupon 
is  entitled  to  one  set  of  blueprints  for 
any  one  of  the  service  buildings  in  the 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service,  and  one 
free  plan  book.  Fill  in  below  and  mail 
to  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company  — 

Uant  F  ^  t  P/inl  1  MinnAtnln. 


Farmer’s  Name. 


.Address. 


Mail  free  blueprints  for  Design  No. - to  us  Q  or  direct  to  Farmer  Q 

Mail  catalog  checked:  Building  Catalog  (^J  Equipment  Catalog  [T  We  will  give  it  to  this  farmer. 


Dealer's  Signature. 


_Ad  dress. 
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OVERLOAD?  It’s  impossible  with  a 
Flinchbaugh!  Loads  are  not  pushed 
— they’re  slid  off — easily  and  effort¬ 
lessly.  Loads  won’t  pack  . . .  you  use 
less  power.  6  to  8  tons?  Your  wagon 
or  truck  capacity  is  your  only  limit! 

FAST?  No  unloader  can  do  the  job 
faster!  And  with  a  Flinchbaugh  you 
can  adjust  unloading  speed  to  any 
rate  you  desire.  Loads  loosen  as  they 
unload  .  .  .  won’t  clog  blower 
or  elevator. 

EASY!  Mount  roller  unit  with  four 
bolts  and  you’re  ready  to  go!  Nothing 
extra  to  buy . . .  nothing  extra  to  build. 
No  lifting  of  your  power  unit .  . .  it’s 


closed,  protected  and  portable.  At¬ 
taches  instantly  at  any  height. 

COSTS?  25,000  users  have  proven  it 
costs  less  per  load  than  any  other 
unloader.  No  costly  breakdowns  or 
man-hour  holdups.  And  our  exclusive 
non-spring  roller  unit  increases  can¬ 
vas  life  200  to  500%  . 

Makeshift  unloaders  are  never  a  bar¬ 
gain.  A  quality  built  Flinchbaugh  is 
your  best  unloader  buy  for  all  size 
loads  .  .  .  for  years  and  years  of 
trouble-free  operation. 

A  FREE  FOLDER  is  yours  for  the 
asking  Write  today  for 
Catalog  No.  26. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosots  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGT0N,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


DIRECT 


■  CANVAS  COVERS  - 

FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sires 

TENTS  T0~  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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When  the  floodwaters  go  down,  this  stretch 
of  Bethlehem  Fence  is  the  south  boundary- 


When  Lightning  Strikes _ 

and  Kills  Farm  Animals 

By  RENZO  DEE  BOWERS 


There  are  a  few  general  observa¬ 
tions  about  insurance  against  light¬ 
ning  on  which  the  reader  should  be 
advised  before  the  subject  is  present¬ 
ed  in  its  special  aspects  as  to  fa-fm  ani¬ 
mals.  This  species  of  insurance  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  separate  and 
independent  contract,  or  policy,  be¬ 
tween  the  livestock  owner  and  the 
insurance  company,  or  it  may  be  part 
of  a  fire  policy,  or  of  one  principally 
some  other  type. 

If  the  policy  as  issued  is  specifically 
against  fire,  and  lightning  is  not  ex¬ 
pressly  insured  against,  a  loss  by 
lightning  without  combustion  or  ig-. 
nition,  as  in  case  of  a  barn  insured, 
is  held  not  to  be  covered.  Further¬ 
more,  a  policy  insuring  property 
against  fire  caused  by  lightning,  car¬ 
ries  no  protection  as  to  livestock 
which  is  killed,  mangled,  or  mutilated 
by  lightning  without  being  burned. 

The  prudent  owner  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  will  therefore  see  to  it  that  his 
policy,  when  delivered  to  him,  cov¬ 
ers  losses  and  damage  by  lightning, 
whether  a  fire  results  from  a  stroke 
or  not,  as  well  as  losses  from  all 
other  known  effects  of  lightning.  The 
only  way  he  can  be  certain  of  this 
is  to  read  the  material  parts  of  his 
policy  carefully  before  accepting  it, 
and  never  to  be  willing  to  take 
another’s  statement  as  to  what  the 
policy  contains;  somebody  else  may 
not  have  thoroughly  understood  the 
kind  of  policy  he  was  bargaining 
for. 

Lightning  Insurance  on  Livestock 

The  subject  of  insurance  of  live¬ 
stock  against  death  or  injury  from 
lightning  covers  such  a  wide  and 
heterogeneous  field  of  subdivisions 
embracing  the  great  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  problems 
concerning  it  may  arise,  that  a  con¬ 
nected  and  narrative  discussion  of  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived,  except  in  a 
haphazard  sort  of  way.  It  will  ac¬ 
cordingly  be  up  to  the  reader  to 
pick  from  the  mass  as  presented  here, 
those  points  that  are  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  him,  bypassing  those  which 
have  no  relevancy  to  his  problem. 

One  important  ruling  of  the  judges 
is  that  if  the  insurance  policy  a 
farmer  holds  describes  the  livestock 
he  is  insuring  in  general  terms,  rather 
than  as  certain  specified  animals,  he 
and  the  insurance  company  will  be 
regarded  as  having  contemplated  and 
intended  what  the  law  designates  as 
a  “shifting  loss.”  This  means  that 
not  only  animals  owned  at  the  time 
the  policy  was  issued  are  covered, 
but  also  those  afterward  acquired  to 
replace  any  of  the  original  ones  lost 
by  death  or  otherwise;  the  crucial 
question  being  whether  they  were 
on  hand  when  struck  by  lightning. 

Does  Policy  Cover  Replacements? 

An  illustration  of  this  situation 
was  presented  where  a  man  had 
taken  out  a  policy  insuring  against 
loss  by  lightning  a  barn  and  “the 
contents  therein.”  The  owner  had 
sold  one  of  the  horses  usually  kept 
in  the  barn  and  purchased  another 
to  take  its  place.  Lightning  struck 
the  barn  and  the  new  horse  perished. 
A  court  ruled  that  the  owner  was 
entitled  to  collect  the  value  of  the 
horse,  although  the  farmer  had  not 
owned  it  when  the  policy  was  issued. 

Similarly,  a  policy  delivered  to  an 
owner  promised  reimbursement  for 
loss  by  lightning  of  a  barn  “and 
contents  therein.”  After  the  date  of 
this  policy,  the  owner  exchanged 
some  of  the  horses  which  he  had 
previously  kept  in  the  bairn  for  others 
which  were  then  kept  in  the  same 
place.  The  barn  was  subsequently  hit 
by  lightning  which  killed  the  new 
horses.  The  owner  compelled  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  loss  of  these  animals. 

Another  ruling  of  the  courts  be¬ 
comes  apparent  from  examples  such 
as  those  just  given.  It  is  this:  A 
livestock  insurance  policy  insuring 
against  loss  or  damage  by  lightning 
includes  loss  by  fire  from  a  bolt  of 
lightning  that  strikes  the  building  in 
which  the  animals  are  kept,  such 
as  a  barn,  shed,  etc.  The  courts  pre¬ 
sent  the  unarguable  reason  for  this 


ruling  in  saying  that  in  most  cases 
where  buildings  are  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  and  fire  follows  at  once,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  owner 
to  prove  whether  animals  in  the 
buildings  were  killed  by  the  lightning 
or  by  the  resulting  fire. 

It  is  well  known  that  lightning 
may  kill  livestock  instantly,  or  the 
animal,  after  doeing  struck,  will  mere¬ 
ly  be  disabled  and  die  later,  or  be 
put  out  of  its  misery  by  its  owner 
Whichever  result  follows  the  stroke 
of  lightning,  the  courts  consider  the 
loss  as  one  falling  within  the  terms  of 
a  policy  insuring  against  “immediate 
loss  or  damage  by  lightning.” 

Lightning  As  Indirect  Cause  of  Death 

Sometimes  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  animals  for  which  a  claim  is 
made  by  their  owner  against  an  in¬ 
surance  company  for  their  deaths 
by  lightning  were  in  fact  killed  bv 
lightning.  In  such  cases  where  the 
cause  of  death  is  undeniable,  the 
insurance  company  pays  and  no  more 
is  heard  about  the  occurrence.  The 
discussion  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  cases  like  that. 

The  instances  that  get  into  court 
in  this  type  of  livestock  insurance 
are  those  in  which  the  evidence  is 
circumstantial  and  so  doubtful  that 
minds  might  honestly  differ  as  to 
what  actually  caused  the  deaths  of 
the  animals.  In  situations  of  the 
kind,  it  will  be  the  province  and 
duty  of  a  jury  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  testimony  and  evidence 
presented  to  them. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  many 
cases  that  have  been  threshed  out  in 
the  courts,  as  illustrating  the  varying 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  arise. 

Three  horses,  sound  physically  and 
with  good  vision,  had  been  turned 
into  a  pasture  at  night.  Before  mor¬ 
ning,  a  rain  and  severe  electrical 
storm  occurred.  Examination  after 
mornirlg  came  disclosed  that  part  of 
the  pasture  fence  had  been  knocked 
down.  The  three  horses  were  dis¬ 
covered  afflicted  with  blindness  and 
were  very  excited.  Cuts  and  scratches 
were  on  their  bodies,  evidently  from 
straying  and  stumbling  against  the 
portion  of  the  wire  fence  left  stand¬ 
ing.  It  was  necessary  to  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals  because  of  their  blindness.  The 
insurance  company  that  had  issued 
a  lightning  policy  on  the  animals  re¬ 
fused  to  pay,  claiming  the  blindness 
might  have  been  caused  by  “moon 
blindness”-  as  well  as  by  lightning; 
and  this  point  being  wholly  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  farmer  had  failed  to  prove 
that  the  jury  could  consider  the 
fact  that  the  nervous  and  excited 
condition  of  the  beasts  indicated  a 
severe  shock,  and  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  sound  horses 
should  overnight  become  blind  from 
a  disease  of  which  they  had  previous¬ 
ly  manifested  no  symptoms.  The  jury 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  owner  of  the 
horses,  thereby  decided  that  lightning 
caused  their  deaths. 

On  a  morning  following  a  thunder¬ 
storm  with  keen  and  almost  constant 
lightning,  40  sheep  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  pasture  near  their  owner’s 
house,  were  found  dead.  No  marks 
of  injury  were  found  on  their  bodies. 
Their  eyes  were  open.  In  a  suit 
against  an  insurance  company  which 
had  insured  them  against  lightning, 
there  was  testimony  that  lightning 
may  cause  death  without  leaving  vis¬ 
ible  marks.  There  was  also  expert 
testimony  that  sheep  dying  from 
natural  causes  die  with  their  eyes 
closed;  those  from  lightning,  with 
their  eyes  open.  On  the  basis  of  this 
showing,  the  insurer  was  ordered  to 
pay  the  loss. 

A  farmer  having  a  herd  of  51  cattle 
took  out  insurance  against  their  loss 
by  lightning.  He  kept  them  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  pasture.  An  afternoon  thunder¬ 
storm  came  up  a  year  or  so  ago,  with 
lightning  for  five  or  10  minutes  that 
played  menacingly  over  the  pasture. 
Observers  saw  it  strike  the  ground  a 
few  times  at  widely  scattered  points. 
There  were  sheets  of  lightning  here 
and  there.  No  one  saw  lightning 
strike  any  of  the  .cattle  but,  after 
the  storm  passed,  it  was  found  that 
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only  two  cows  and  calves  were  left 
alive.  It  appeared  as  if  the  dead  had 
died  without  a  struggle.  The  bodies 
were  taken  to  a  rendering  plant  for 
salvage.  But  before  they  were  moved 
from  the  pasture,  marks  on  their 
bodies  were  seen  like  “a  brand,”  or 
“brown  streaks  like  singed  hair.” 
To  the  employees  of  the  rendering 
plant,  they  looked  like  black  marks 
as  if  a  hot  iron  had  burned  them. 

In  a  suit  in  a  federal  court  by  their 
owner  against  a  company  that  had 
issued  a  lightning  policy  of  insurance 
against  their  loss,  the  company 
claimed  that  the  animals  had  not 
died  from  lightning  strokes,  but  from 
starvation.  Their  owner’s  evidence 
refuted  the  claim.  They  were  not 
emaciated.  The  jury  assessed  the  loss 
of  the  cattle  against  the  insurance 
company,  on  a  finding  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  animals  had  died  from 
a  stroke  or  strokes  of  lightning. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Hay  As  a  Soil  Conditioner 

I  imagine  that  a  few  of  the  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  sub¬ 
urban  gardeners  who  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  manure.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  idea  of  soil  conditoners  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  them.  Because 
the  small  suburban  garden  is  one  of 
the  most  important  horticultural 
elements  in  the  country  (there  are 
more  of  them  than  any  other  kind 
of  garden),  I  believe  that  my  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  non-chemical  soil  con¬ 
ditioner  will  be  of  interest;  it  is 
simply  hay  —  preferable  alfalfa  or 
clover. 

Hay  is  available  everywhere  and 
is  the  backyard  gardener’s  best  and 
most  economical  solution  for  the 
soil  conditioning  problem.  It  can  be 
tucked  under  the  soil  as  the  spad¬ 
ing  is  being  done;  if  plenty  is  put  in 
and  the  ground  firmed  well  over  it 
(which  is  very  important),  it  will 
probably  give  better  results  than 
anything  else  the  gardener  can  get, 
provided  his  ground  contains  enough 
earthworms  to  use  the  hay.  Earth¬ 
worms  can  be  gathered  on  the  lawn 
some  rainy  spring  evening  or  bought 
from  people  who  raise  them. 

My  chief  reason  for  being  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  aTiout  hay  comes  from  an 
experience  we  had  two  years  ago 
when  we  plowed  a  small  plot  of 
heavy  timothy.  I  hired  a  man  to 
bring  his  tractor  in  to  plow  it;  he  did 
the  best  he  could  with  it  but  it  was 
so  tall  that  he  could  not  turn  it  all 
under,  and  he  did  not  bring  a  harrow. 
It  was  a  mess  with  the  big  tall 
growth  sticking  up  out  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  all  over  the  place.  Since  it  was 
a  small  plot  I  figured  that  we  would 
be  able  to  tuck  the  stuff  into  the  fur¬ 
rows  by  hand,  using  that  most  use¬ 
ful  of  all  garden  tools,  the  Italian 
grading  hoe. 

Before  we  got  at  it,  however,  a 
couple  of  weeks  went  by  and  the 
green  all  went  out  of  the  growth;  it 
had  turned  to  hay.  Finally  we 
tucked  it  in,  firmed  the  ground  well 
over  it,  and  had  the  finest  garden 
we  ever  had.  The  tomato  plants,  for 
instance,  were  set  six  feet  apart  and 
they  grew  so  big  there  was  not  room 
to  walk  between  them.  Everything 
else  grew  fast,  and  all  of  the  plants 
were  exceptionally  fruitful.  But  why 
should  not  that  be?  It  should,  for 
they  had  under  them  one  of  the  best 
worm  foods  there  is. 

Hay,  in  its  growing  condition,  is 
often  plowed  under  as  green  manure, 
and  is  possibly  the  best  of  all  ma¬ 
nures.  When  dry  it  is  apparently  just 
about  as  good.  An  examination  of 
the  ground  a  few  weeks  after  bury¬ 
ing  it  reveals  that  the  earthworms 
have  eaten  it  all;  they  eat  it,  turn  it 
into  plant  food  and  soil,  and  carry 
it  to  where  the  plants  can  get  at  it. 
It  is  the  worms’  activities,  including 
their  tunneling,  that  make  them 
nature’s  best  soil  conditioners,  and  I 
believe  we  will  never  find  anything 
else  that  will  even  approach  them. 
Worms,  however,  will  not  stay  in 
ground  where  there  is  nothing  to 
eat.  J.  A.  Eliot 
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The  Story  of  Easter 

X  T  is  good  to  reflect  once  again  on  the  dra- 
matic  story  of  Easter  week.  The  opposing 
lorces  were  both  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
that  year.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  there  de¬ 
liberately,  for  He  had  been  making  His  way 
toward  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  months  and 
had  told  His  followers  that  He  would  be  put 
to  death  there.  It  was  not  forced  upon  Him 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  He 
could  have  avoided  it  simply  by  remaining 
elsewhere.  But  the  choice  had  been  made  long 
before,  and  He  was  sincerely  convinced  that 
this  act  was  necessary.  He  spoke  of  it  as 
something  “to  be  accomplished.” 

As  for  the  other  forces  that  made  the  event 
inevitable,  they  had  also  been  gathering 
strength  for  years.  Their  supreme  determin¬ 
ation  was  put  into  words  by  one  of  their 
number  who  said:  “It  is  expedient  that  one 
man  die  for  the  nation.”  With  these  two  great 
opposing  forces  in  the  city  at  the  same  time, 
the  air  was  charged  with  tension  that  none 
failed  to  sense.  The  story  itself  is  familiar: 
The  arrest  of  Jesus,  the  hurried  trials,  exoner¬ 
ation,  condemnation  and  crucifixion.  Extreme 
brutality  prevailed  during  that  era,  and  this 
act  was  the  triumph  of  viciousness,  despotism 
and  fear. 

Then,  a  weeping  woman  beside  the  tomb 
heard  the  voice  of  One  Whom  she  had  thought 
to  be  dead.  Two  people,  discussing  the  tragic 
events  of  the  weekend  as  they  walked  on  their 
way  home,  were  joined  by  a  Stranger  Who, 
hearing  their  conversation,  explained  why 
these  things  had  to  be.  And,  when  He  had 
left  them,  they  suddenly  realized  that  this 
was  the  very  One  of  Whom  they  had  been 
speaking! 

Briefly,  that  is  the  story  of  Easter. 

It  is  the  story  that  might  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  had  it  ended  with  the  burial.  However, 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  because  it  reached 
down  into  the  very  roots  of  man’s  being. 
While  it  was,  in  the  immediate  instance,  the 
story  of  an  individual,  it  was  essentially  the 
story  of  the  entire  human  race,  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  man’s  spiritual  struggle  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  It  was  the  story  of  man’s 
persistent  efforts  to  reach  a  higher  plane  of 
ethics,  only  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  bar¬ 
baric  and  the  evil  within  his  face;  yet  from 
this  he  too  can  spiritually  rise. 

At  times,  man  may  concede  himself  to  be 
only  a  temporal  creature;  but  the  spirit  with¬ 
in  him  never  permits  him  to  say  it  with  fin¬ 
ality,  for  he  can  no  more  escape  his  spiritual 
aspirations  than  he  can  escape  his  humanity. 
And,  naturally  enough,  history  reveals  that 
man  has  reached  his  highest  pinnacle  of 
achievement  only  when  he  has  been  true  to 
those  aspirations.  Conversely,  he  has  fallen 
to  his  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  individ¬ 
ually,  socially  and  politically,  when  he  has 
abandoned  them.  Man  realizes  the  highest 
values  of  civilization  when  he  is  most  aware 
of  the  spiritual  values  of  life,  because  it  is 
only  as  a  son  of  God  that  man  learns  to 
r  ectuate  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


T  AST  month  at  the  Ogdensburg  milk  hear- 

'  ing  Senator  Paul  Graves  of  St.  Lawrence 
County  referred  to  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx 
of  milk.  He  was  very  right,  although  he  might 
have  gone  further  and  described  it  as  a  two- 
headed  .sphinx. 

Up  to  now  the  riddle  has  been  pretty  much 
limited  to  the  price  spread  between  what  the 
producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays.  But  the  recent  set  of  hearings  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  revise  the  freight  and  location  differ¬ 
entials  under  the  Federal  Milk  Order  has 
given  birth  to  another  milk  riddle  which  no 
one  is  yet  able  to  solve. 

The  present  freight  and  location  differ¬ 
entials  have  been  in  the  Federal  Order  since 
its  inception  in  1938.  We  are  told  that  freight 
costs  have  increased  in  the  past  15  years  and 
that  milk  freight  differentials  should  be  in 
line  with  actual  milk  freight  costs.  But  no 
one  bothers  to  state  whether  freight  differ¬ 
entials  and  freight  costs  were  really  in  line 
back  in  1938,  and  no  one  has  yet  given  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  present  actual  freight  costs. 
The  fact  that  the  Thruway  is  supposed  to  cut 
the  cost  of  hauling  milk  to  New  York  City 
by  10  cents  per  cwt.  from  the  North  Country, 
was  not  touched  upon. 

One  fact  made  crystal  clear,  however,  was 
that  the  minus  freight  differential,  now  as¬ 
sessed  against  all  milk  made  outside  the  201- 
210  mile  zone,  would  be  increased. 

Equally  clear  was  the  further  fact  that, 
because  producers  distant  from  the  market 
presumably  do  not  have  a  seasonal  production 
pattern,  as  do  nearby  producers,  the  former 
should  be  penalized  by  having  anywhere  from 
one  to  28  cents  per  cwt.  taken  out  of  their 
milk  checks  and  paid  over  to  nearby  produc¬ 
ers.  These  location  differentials  are  now  a 
pool  obligation  up  to  20  cents  a  cwt.  and 
limited  to  a  small  group  of  nearby  producers. 

This  readjustment  of  location  differentials 
is  suggested  even  though,  according  to  the 
record  of  two  test  months  in  the  past  two 
years  —  June  and  November,  distant  pro¬ 
ducers  have  done  much  more  to  improve  their 
uniformity  of  seasonal  production  than  near¬ 
by  producers. 

The  net  result  of  these  two  proposals  on 
freight  and  location  differentials  would  be 
that  every  dairyman  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed,  except  for  a  very  small  fringe  around 
the  201-210  mile  zone,  would  have  more  taken 
out  of  his  milk  check,  or  less  added  to  it,  than 
he  now  does. 

The  new  riddle  is  this.  No  one  has  appeared 
as  the  sponsor  of  these  amendments,  nor  has 
anyone  been  willing  to  admit  sponsorship. 
Every  producer  group  disclaims  responsibility, 
as  does  every  dealer.  It  has  therefore  been 
generally  assumed  that  one,  two  or  all  of  the 
government  officials  —  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington,  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  Albany,  and  the  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  New  York  —  are  responsible 
for  these  proposals.  The  reason  for  their 
reticence  is  not  clear,  and  their  refusal  to 
speak  out  is  not  fair.  Certainly  the  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  silence  are  never  as  pure 
as  those  that  are  the  natural  consequence  of 
frankness. 

If  the  purpose  of  these  proposals  is  to  penal¬ 
ize  distant  producers,  it  is  unwarranted.  The 
Federal  Milk  Order  is  a  pricing  vehicle,  not 
a  weapon  of  vengeance.  Besides,  from  the 
very  beginning,  Order  27,  with  its  equali¬ 
zation  feature,  invited  distant  producers  to 
participate,  regardless  of  their  production 
patterns.  To  attempt,  now,  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ment,  to  make  guinea  pigs  of  these  dairymen 
is  typically  totalitarian  with  no  justification  in 
our  economy. 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  that  these  propo¬ 
sals  are  part  of  an  overall  plan  leading  i^p  to 
a  comprehensive  New  York  -  New  Jersey 
Federal  Order.  This,  too,  must  be  opposed  by 
all  fair-minded  persons.  In  the  first  place,  no 
such  order  should  even  be  suggested  until 
every  possible  alternative  is  exhausted.  The 
aggravating  issue  is  the  I-C  milk  price  and 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  if  the  I-C  price 
were  increased  somewhere  near  to  the  real 
competitive  value  of  that  milk,  the  problem 
would  evaporate.  But  even  more  serious  is  the 


idea  of  imposing  any  plan,  such  as  a  Federal 
milk  order,  on  producers  who  do  not  want 
it.  New  Jersey  dairymen  do  not  want  to  be 
joined  with  New  York  under  an  order  and  it 
should  not  be  forced  upon  them. 

These  milk  hearings  are  now  scheduled  to 
be  resumed  in  Elmira  on  April  20,  at  which 
time  the  I-C  price  issue  will  be  brought  out 
into  the  open.  This  is  all  to  the  good  because 
it  may  solve  this  unnecessary,  additional 
milk  riddle. 


Now  is  the  Time 

TF  the  North  Country  milk  hearings  •  did 
nothing  else,  they  certainly  demonstrated 
that  producers  are  still  vitally  interested  in 
the  complex  milk  problem.  There  were  fully 
2,500  farmers  at  the  three  hearings;  many  of 
them  spoke  and  all  o  them  were  very  much 
concerned.  Whether  or  not  the  attendance 
was  the  result  of  organized  propaganda  is 
beside  the  point.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
2,500  producers  did  take  the  trouble  to  attend. 

For  some  years,  officials  have  been  worried 
about  the  waning  producer  interest  in  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Order.  The  main 
complaint  is  that  farmers  seem  to  be  too  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  job  to  others.  They  admit 
that  the  Order  has  become  more  and  more 
complex,  but  still  feel  that  farmers  should 
show  a  greater  interest. 

Most  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
main  reason  for  farmers’  lack  of  interest  is 
that  most  of  them  cannot  vote  on  any  change 
or  new  proposal.  They  cannot  vote  because 
they  belong  to  cooperatives.  Under  Federal 
law,  cooperatives  can  vote  their  members  in 
a  bloc  and  practically  all  cooperatives  insist 
on  exercising  that  right. 

This  practice  should  not  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  No  cooperative  is  any  stronger  than  its 
members  and,  when  the  membership  is,  barred 
by  the  management  from  exercising  a  voice 
in  milk  pricing,  the  membership  cannot  be 
blamed  for  losing  interest  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  should  not  be  annoyed  because  there 
are  disgruntled  members.  It  is  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  own  fault. 

The  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  repeal 
the  law  that  permits  a  cooperative  to  vote  its 
members  as  a  unit.  Only  then  will  producer 
participation  be  guaranteed.  The  recent  milk 
hearings  furnish  good  evidence  that  producers 
will  take  an  interest  if  they  are  given  half 
a  chance. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  would  like  to  hear 
from  dairy  farmers  about  this,  particularly 
those  who  are  members  of  cooperatives  Only 
thus  can  it  be  determined  whether  there  is 
enough  sentiment  behind  the  project.  All 
information  will  be  kept  completely  confi¬ 
dential.  If  so  desired,  no  name  need  be  given. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Community  House 

TWf  ANY  communities  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Readfield, 
Maine.  Each  Summer  the  citizens  of  Read- 
field  stage  one  of  the  outstanding  Community 
Days  in  the  Northeast  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Community  House.  The  program  is  held  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  famous  Kents  Hill 
School. 

In  1945  the  Currier-Eaton  home,  built  over 
150  years  ago,  was  presented  to  a  local  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Little  Town  Club,  for  a 
community  house.  The  townspeople  donated 
time,  labor  and  materials  for  necessary  re¬ 
modeling.  The  house  and  work  are  entirely 
supported  by  gifts,  benefits,  memberships,  and 
the  income  from  the  annual  Community  Day 
program.  The  House  is  used  for  lectures, 
musicals,  youth  groups  and  public  meetings. 
A  community  center  such  as  this  in  Readfield, 
Maine,  is  a  sign  of  wholesome  and  progressive 
rural  life  that  we  should  see  more  often. 


“For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life- 
—  John  3: 16. 
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Economy  of  the  Z  pays  big  dividends  when 
cultivating  with  front  mounted  Quick-On— 
Quick-Off  Cultivator  and  rear-mounted 
spring  tooth  cultivator.  (INSET— Note  ex¬ 
clusive  Visionlining  of  the  MM  Z.) 


Get  the  facts  on  fuel 
cost  savings  up  to 
35%  with  the  ZTrac- 
tor  factory-built  to 
burn  LP  gas.  Ask  your  MM  deal¬ 
er  about  extra  power  and  lower 
operating  costs! 


■  ' 

, 

snr 


Plowing  cosfs  go  down,  efficiency  goes  up— when 
you  team  the  MM  ZAE  Tractor  and  2  or  3  bottom 
Hi-Klearance  Plows.  (INSET)  The  Z  engine,  simple 
in  design,  powerful  in  output. 


name 


SEE  YOUR  MM 
DEALER  FORI 
NEW  LOW  PRICE 


TRACTOR 


Many  comfort  features  of  the  Z  make  every  job 
easier — like  drawing  the  all-steel  Moline-Moni- 
tor  grain  drill.  (INSET)  Automotive  steering 
mechanism  gives  real  handling  ease. 


•  «*then  do  it  easier,  faster, 

better  with  the  NEW  work-powered 


Haying  is  easier,  faster,  with  the  Z  Tractor  and 
gentle,  efficient  MM  Side-Delivery  Rake.  (INSET) 
Side-of-engine  opening  and  pistons  cast  in  pairs 
offer  easiest  maintenance. 


Harvest  grain,  seeds  and  beans  at  lowest  cost 
with  the  Z  Tractor  and  MM  Harvestor  69. 


What  do  you  want  in  the  next  tractor  you  buy?  A  reserve  of  POWER?  v 
Work-cutting  PERFORMANCE?  Sure-profit  ECONOMY?  Year-after-yean 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you  want  exactly  what  thousands  of  If 
modern  farmer-businessmen  get  from  the  2-3  plow  MM  Model  Z  Tractor.1 

Get  the  PROFIT  FACTS  from  your  MM  Dealer 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  the  Z  gives  you  MORE  POWER; 
with  206  cubic  inch  piston  displacement,  high-turbulence  combustion 
chambers  . .  .  EASIER  MAINTENANCE  with  the  engine^that  has  140 
fewer  parts  than  most  conventional  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  engines, 
cylinders  cast  in  pairs  separate  from  the  crankcase,  full-pressure 
lubrication,  extra-heavy,  three-bearing  crankshaft . . .  EASIER 
HANDLING  with  five  forward  speeds  plus  reverse,  “new  car”  steering, 
hand-operated  clutch,  Flote-Ride  seat,  expanding  shoe  type  brakes, 
Uni-Matic  Power  that  gives  you  finger-tip  hydraulic  control  of  mounted 
and  pull-behind  implements,  versatile  live  power  take-off,  Quick-On — 
Quick-Off  and  Attachor  Tools,  MM  Visionlined  design.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  many  advantages  of  improved  fuel  economy,  increased  engine 
efficiency  that  are  yours  with  the  Z  Tractor  completely  factory-equipped 
to  burn  LP  gas. 

You’re  TIME  AHEAD  *  .  .  MONEY  AHEAD  I 

Buy  the  Z  Tractor,  tailored  for  your  farm,  your  fields.  Choose  from  foup 
types  .  . .  the  single  front  wheel  for  narrow  row  crops ;  the 
standard  tread  style;  row  crop  tread  style  with  front 
wheels  together  and  adjustable  rear  tread,  or  the  versatile  “Z”  with 
adjustable  front  and  rear  tread. 

Now,  name  the  jobs  your  next  tractor  must  do.  Then,  ask 
your  MM  Dealer  for  a  demonstration.  See  for  yourself  how1 
-  you  can  handle  every  job  easier,  faster,  better  with  the 

work-powered  MM  Z  Tractor. 

IN  MM  FACTORIES  ASSURES  DEPENDABLE 
^(KUiUf  CMVtAl  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIELDS 


Minneapolis-Moline 


April  4,  1953 
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3RANGE 


Act  NOW  to  give  your  herd 
these  YEAR-Round  benefits 


J9L  _  More  and  more  farmers 
||j||S  are  discovering  how  high 
UllB^kquality  grass  silage  saves 
^llligrwork  arid  dollars.  Grass 
|§|f§|M  gives  you  3  to  4  crops  a 
— summer  . .  .  cuts  amount  of 
concentrate  and  supplement  needed 
per  animal.  Your  silo  makes  a 
difference,  too.  Satisfied  users  find 
Grange  Silos  keep  moisture  out  .  .  . 
insure  highest  possible  food  value 
from  silage.  Grange’s  9  exclusive 
construction  features  make  your 
job  easier*  And  Grange  is  built  to 
last .  .  .  proven  under  actual  field 
and  weather  conditions.  Backed  by 
the  Uniform  Silo  Warranty,  your 
assurance  of  complete  satisfaction. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
Grange  advantages.  Then  order 
your  new  Grange  in  time  for  the  first 
grass  crop.  .  . — -  .  — 


FREE  FOLDER  f 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  INC 


'Red,  Creek,  New  York 


QName. 


Address.. 


EASYon  theTEffT 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


Smooth  as  Ivory  — 
Flexible  as  Rubber! 


Lost  teats  from  faulty  healing  cannot  occur 
when  this  scientific  dilator  is  used.  Shaped 
to  preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  bends  with¬ 
out  soreness  with  every  bend  of  teat.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  All  farm  stores. 
)  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK  FREE! 


DILATORS 


BROWER 


WkiAJkmtd 

FEED  MIXER 


World's  Largest  Selling  Mixer]  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 

- -  WRITE  for  catalog  today! 

BROWER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy.  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


The  B  est  Time  to  Sell  Hogs 

Present  hog  prices  are  low  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  past  several  years .  It  will  therefore  pay 
off \  pricewise ,  to  give  some  careful  study  to  the  hog 
market  before  sending  the  porkers  to  the  butcher . 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


^JHE  pig  crop  in  the  United 
States  for  1953  will  be  the 
smallest  since  1941,  when 
it  was  84,952,000  head,  of 
which  49,368,000  were 
spring  pigs  and  35,584,000 
were  fall  pigs.  This  year 
the  estimate  is  for  a  total  of  some  51 
million  spring  pigs  and  around  36 
million  fall  pigs  saved,  making  an 
approximate  total  of  87  million  head. 
The  largest  pig  crop  ever  produced 
was  in  1943,  when  the  total  number 
of  pigs  saved  was  121,807,000  head. 

Corn  and  Hog  Prices 

During  1941  the  average  price  for 
100  pounds  of  liveweight  hog  was 
$9.09,  and  the  average  price  for  a 
bushel  of  corn  was  64.3  cents.  It  took 
14.1  bushels  of  corn  to  equal  the  sale 
value  of  100  pounds  of  hog.  This 
ratio  is  termed  the  corn-hog  ratio, 
and  it  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  number  of  pigs  raised  annually. 

A  corn-hog  ratio  of  11.5  to  100  is 
generally  considered  as  being  favor¬ 
able  to  pork  products.  Actually,  due 
to  improved  methods  of  feeding, 
breeding  and  disease  control,  a  ratio 
of  11.5  is  considerably  more  favor¬ 
able  now  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  reason  is  that  formerly  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  fairly  efficient 
operation  when  fattening  hogs 
needed  only  10  bushels  of  corn,  plus 
proper  and  necessary  supplemental 
feeds,  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Today  many  farmers  are  producing 
100  pounds  of  pork  on  eight  or  less 
bushels  of  corn  in  dry  lot,  and  as 
low  as  six  bushels  on  good  legume 
pasture.  In  addition  to  the  grain,  it 
usually  takes  about  one-tenth  by 
weight  of  some  high  protein  supple¬ 
mental  feed  for  fattening  hogs. 

It  can  then  be  readily  seen  that 
the  higher  the  corn-hog  ratio  the 
more  profitable  it  becomes  to  market 
the  grain  on  the  hoof  in  the  form  of 
pork  rather  than  to  sell  it  direct  as 
corn.  In  this  respect,  if  the  pork  pro¬ 
ducer  of  1941  had  needed  as  much  as 
10  bushels  of  corn  to  make  100 
pounds  of  gain  on  his  hogs;  this 
amount  of  corn  would  have  sold  as 
grain  for  only  $6.43.  But  when  sold 
in  the  form  of  liveweight  hog,  it 
brought  $9.09,  giving  the  favorable 
balance  of  $2.66. 

Past  and  Present  Ratios 

This  desirable  corn-hog  ratio  con¬ 
tinued,  with  no  extreme  variations 
either  up  or  down,  until  the  latter 
part  of  1951.  During  these  years  the 
annual  pig  crop  averaged  some  90 
million  head.  Grain  crops  in  general 
and  corn  crops  in  particular  were 
very  good,  prices  were  constantly 
rising,  and  employment  was  high. 
Beef  and  lamb  were  in  short  supply 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  corn-hog 
ratio  averaged  above  13  to  100.  In 


1949  the  ratio  attained  an  average  of 
15.7  for  the  year1,  the  highest  since 
1942,  when  it  was  16.5.  The  ratio 
dropped  to  11.6  in  1944  because  of 
the  big  pig  crop  the  previous  year. 

It  was  natural  for  farmers  to  keep 
more  gilts  and  breed  more  sows  be¬ 
cause  almost  everyone  who  raised 
and  fattened  hogs  had  made  money 
on  them  for  a  long  time,  so  that  in 

1951  well  over  a  100  million  pigs 
were  saved.  By  this  time,  though, 
beef  cattle  numbers  and  increased 
slaughterings  of  all  livestock  were 
beginning  to  catch  up  with  demand. 
When  this  extra  poundage  of  pork, 
beef  and  lamb  began  to  arrive  on  the 

1952  markets,  prices  started  down — 
hog  prices  dropped  sharply  with  an 
average  decline  between  October  and 
December  of  over  20  per  cent.  With 
more  steers  and  lambs,  as  well  as 
hogs,  on  feed  than  for  several  years 
past,  the  price  of  feed  grains  did  not 
decline  in  proportion  to  the  drop  in 
livestock  prices.  Naturally  this  situ¬ 
ation  was  very  discouraging  to  hog- 
men  and  all  livestock  feeders,  and  it 
still  is.  However,  during  the  past  two 
weeks  hog  prices  have  improved  con¬ 
siderably.  If  the  national  corn  crop 
averages  as  well  as  it  has  for  the 
past  10  years,  the  outlook  is  quite 
favorable  for  a  better  corn-hog  ratio 
beginning  the  latter  part  of  this  year, 
than  the  present  average  ratio  of 
about  12  to  100.  This  will  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small 
pig  crop,  as  we  shall  have  this  year, 
is  invariably  followed  the  next  year 
by  better  returns.  About  the  only 
thing  that  could  prevent  this  happen¬ 
ing  would  be  a  national  corn  crop 
failure,  which  is  most  unlikely.  Also 
there  will  probably  be  fewer  steers 
and  lambs  on  feed  this  Winter  than 
last  year. 

Handling  the  Present  Pig  Crop 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  1952 
fall  pigs  will,  on  many  farms,  be 
fed  at  a  loss,  this  does  not  mean 
that  money  cannot  again  be  made  by 
fattening  shoats.  The  mere  fact  that 
quite  a  few  hog  feeders  and  breed¬ 
ers  will  go  out  of  the  business,  at 
least  temporarily,  will  likewise  act 
to  decrease  pork  supplies  next  year, 
and  thereby  make  a  stronger  hog 
market  in  1954.  At  the  same  time, 
these  liquidations  of  breeding  stock 
will  for  a  short  while  serve  to  de¬ 
press  still  further  the  present  price 
of  hogs.  Most  of  this  kind  of  selling 
will  probably  be  finished  by  mid¬ 
summer  of  this  year,  and  also  by 
that  time  the  majority  of  the  .1952 
crop  of  pigs  will  have  been  sold. 

Those  farmers  who  retain  and 
breed  their  usual  number  of  sows 
and  gilts  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
this  favorable  situation,  when  it  de¬ 
velops.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  the 


usual  seasonal  price  declines  during 
the  coming  early  Winter,  when  the 
majority  of  spring  pigs  are  marketed. 

Seasonal  Hog  Prices 

Planning  the  pork  production  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  slaughter  hogs  of  the 
most  suitable  class  and  weight  can 
be  sold  at  the  greatest  seasonal  ad¬ 
vantage  is  an  important  factor  in 
their  cash  returns.  A  study  of  this 
made  by  the  North  Central  Livestock 
Marketing  Research  Committee, 
shows  that  seasonal  changes  in  price 
between  different  weight  classifi¬ 
cations  of  barrows  and  gilts  were 
due  primarily  to  the  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  hogs,  within  the  various 
market  weights. 

For  the  past  several  years  these 
seasonal  price  differentials  have  not 
been  so  operative  as  they  were  prior 
to  1941.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
exceptionally  strong  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  meat,  without  sufficient 
supplies  being  available  to  meet  the 
market  needs.  However,  this  con¬ 
dition  no  longer  prevails.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  at  present  prices,  to 
have  spring  pigs  farrowed  early  and 
then  fatten  them  quickly,  so"  that 
they  arrive  on  the  market  before  the 
middle  of  October.  The  next  best 
alternative  would  be  to  finish  them 
to  weights  of  at  least  250  pounds 
before  selling  them  this  coming 
November  and  December  or  later  in 
the  Winter. 

In  the  study  mentioned  it  was  also 
observed  that  price  spreads  between 
sows  and  barrows  and  gilts  were 
widest  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  with  lower 
prices  for  sows  than  at  other  seasons. 
This  was  because  sows  comprise  a 
relatively  large,  proportion  of  all 
hogs  marketed  during  these  months. 
There  is  no  price  differential  be¬ 
tween  barrows  and  gilts  of  compara¬ 
ble  grade  and  quality.  Spring  pigs 
have  been  weaned  by  midsummer, 
and  farmers  are  culling  their  hog 
herds  as  their  pastures  begin  to  get 
short.  Unless  farmers  intend  to  keep 
their  brood  sows  over  another  year, 
this  is  the  time  most  of  them  are 
sold.  Again  the  best  way  to  offset 
this  price  situation  is  to  have  the 
spring  pigs  farrowed  sufficiently 
early,  so  that  the  cull  sows  can  be 
sold  ahead  of  the  usual  seasonal 
surplus. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  annual 
fall  pig  crop  for  the  past  25  years  has 
been  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
less  each  year  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  spring  pig  crop,  weight  and  age 
price  differentials  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence  when  they  are  mar¬ 
keted.  Either  late  summer  or  early 
fall  farrowings  are  the  most  desir¬ 
able,  marketwise,  so  that  the.  fall 
pigs  can  be  sold  before  the  majority 
begin  to  arrive  during  the  following 
midsummer. 


Photo:  American  Berkshire  Assn.,  Springfield.  Id- 

Smooth  finish  plus  uniformity  for  good  slaughter  type  and  high  dressing  percentages  resulted  in  this  load  of 

Berkshire  harrows  (25  head )  winning  the  coveted  grand  championship  award  for  the  carload  class  of  fat  harrows 

at  the  1952  International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago,  111.  These  hogs  were  jointly  owned  by  two  Iowa  farm¬ 
ers,  Milo  Wolram  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Stanley  Swift  of  Gilman.  Hogs  of  this  superior  finish  and  quality  will  top 

the  market,  no  matter  at  what  season  they  are  sold. 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 

CATTLE 

c*3  CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  sards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  VOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


Registered  horned  Herefords.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding  stock — Domino  strain. 
Yearling  bulls  and  heifers,  two  year 
eld  bred  heifers.  Reasonably  priced. 

MYRON  YOUNG 

Anchorage  Farms,  Warnerville,  New  York 
Telephone  Cobleskill  663-W-1 
or  in  New  York  City,  REctor  2-8900, 
Extension  535,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clark 


Aberdeen -Angus 

REMEMBER  THE  SALE  BATE 

SAT.  APRIL  11,  1953,  1:00  P.  M. 
Western  N.  Y.  Angus  at  Erie  County 
Fair  Grounds,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

J.  HOWARD  METZ,  Sale  Mgr. 

CLARENCE  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS  -:-  FOR  SALE 

BY  PEAPACTON  FARM,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

Six  Purebred  Polled  Cows  and  Heifers.  One  de¬ 
horned  cow  bred  to  Domino  Gage.  Three  bred  to  ad- 
ance  Domino  81.  Three  open  heifers.  One  bull  seven 
months  old.  Pedigrees  can  be  furnished.  These  ani¬ 
mals  were  all  specially  selected  and  will  only  be 
sold  as  a  complete  herd. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 

Three  well  bred,  young,  and  a  few  females.  Will  have 
an  open  heifer  in  Hamburg  Sale  April  II  by  Great 
Oaks  Prince  Lucky,  2nd  at  Ohio  and  a  bred  heifer  In 
Itbaea  Sale  April  25  by  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2nd, 
first  at  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR, _ LA  WTO  NS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 

QH  RANCOCAS  RICHARD  P-7631722 
5th  Generation  Pell-Calved  July  1952 
QUAIL  HOLLOW  FARM 

P.  A.  RANSOME,  JR.,  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


lOO  Herefords 

BRED  and  UNBRED  HEIFERS.  STEERS  400  Lbs. 
and  up,  also  2  year  old  REG.  HEREFORD  BULL. 
CARL  PA  FFENDORF, _ TROY,  PENNA. 

HEREFORDS 

20  HEIFERS  AND  2  BULLS 
Registered.  Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick  Sale. 
ROBT.  J.  GENERAUX,  ROB-LYN  FARM, 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 

-  ONE  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

Age  3 Vi  years,  also  25  GRADE  HEREFORD  COWS, 
all  safe  with  second  calves.  Reason  for  selling, 
tbange  of  business.  WALTER  F.  BREUSS, 

CLAVERACK,  NEW  YORK _ 

TWO  REGISTERED  ANGUS  BULL  CALVES 

SIRED  BY  BURGESS  50”  OF  MANOR. 

E.  WINKLER,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Telephone  Amherst,  Mass.  98- M. 

-  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

 DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
W,  EAST  FORDHAM  RD„  NEW  YORK  58,  N.  Y. 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIES:  10  Month  Sables,  Tri-Color 
MARION  HARMON, _ POWNAL,  MAINE 

-  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  - 

BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C-  HALLINAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Penna. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Excellent  type  &  breeding.  Farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 

-  FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

8  to  12  Either  sex  $1.00  ea.  Any  amount. 

JOSEPH  PINTO.  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE  - 

Registered  Gelding  Eight  Years  Old,  $500. 
i-E  ROY  PALMATEER,  G LO VE RSV 1 LLE,  N.  Y. 

R.  I,  TELEPHONE  5-6473 


RAMS 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  Your  Wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  irt 
Exchange  for  Nice  Warm  Woolen 
Blankets.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


Young  Black  Face  Ewes 

With  lambs  at  side.  Also  bred  ewes  to  lamb  March 
and  April.  Reasonable.  Can  be  seen  Sat.,  Sun,  Mon. 
S.  PHILLIPS, _ GREAT  MEADOWS,  N.  J. 

Purebred  Hampshire  Dispersal 

*\ntire  flock  of  60  breeding  ewes,  representing  choice 
ofootf  lines  of  American,  Canadian  and  English  sires 
»yer  a  rare  opportunity  for  you  to  improve  your  flock 
**  Prices  far  below  their  market  value.  Selection  of 
nBS’  t)rei1  ewes,  and  ewes  with  iambs  at 
“oe*  maY  be  made  by  appointment.  Write  — 
iT  TALACRE  FARMS, 

—h-  FERN.  DOVER,  N.  J.  Or  Phone :  Dover  6-1064 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
tell*  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
HAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwonted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

SEX  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W  HANCE  MFC. 


VAC-A-WAt  SEED  CLEANERS  —  TREAT- A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 


iginal,  genuine  K-S  fills — ~  - ^ 

"washes,”  gullies,  builds  ^ 
and  repairs  terraces,  dams— easily,  swiftly.  Loads, 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory.  ^ 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices. 

K-S 

ROTARY 

SCRAPER 

CENTRAL  MEG.  <0.,  3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Get  NEW  Pedigree 

Book 

from  NYABC  Technician! 


Volume  V  of  the  NYABC  Pedigree 
Book  is  just  off  the  press.  256  pages 
give  pedigrees  or  proofs  and  many 
pictures  of  almost  all  the  sires  that 
have  been  in  the  service  of  NYABC 
members’  herds,  plus  much  other 
valuable  dairy  breeding  information. 
Anywhere  in  New  York  or  Western 
Vermont  your  local  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  has  sample  copies  of  the  new 
low  cost  pedigree  book.  Order  your 
copy  from  him  today! 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BIST  in  EVERT  YfEIGH 

Under  average  fanning 
conditions,  Milking1  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  recordslon  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00 
$2.00  per  yr. :  3  yrs.,  45.00. 


RN-5 


Attend  the  National  Congress  Meeting  and  All- 
Female  Sale,  Springfield,  Mo.  April  24  and  25. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Ton  of  Month  Milking 
DAMS  —  CLASS 
LEADERS  —  YOUNGER 
CALVES  —  BOTH  SEX 

REASONABLE 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Outstanding  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Flying  Horse  M Aster  PAtrician  AR,  out  of 
1000  lb.  dams  —  Sons  of  Idyibrook  Mistress  Squaw, 
three  time*  a  class  Leader  also  a  year  old  son  of 
Carib’s  June  17754  —  1003  —  6  yrs.  —  365C. 
UPAWAY  FARM  Nf.  Lake  Chautauqua,  Ashville.N.Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets, 'Etc.  10  Cents. We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right ! 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SWINE 


-  WIEST  DUROC  FARMS  - 

Offers  for  sale  breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  From 
Grand  Champion  Bloodlines.  Durocs.  Since  1914 
Pennsylvania’s  Oldest  Herd. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone  45-Y 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D,  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


- THE  NORTHEASTERN - 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  A$50ciation 

f  7th  Annual  Sale 

AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Saturday,  April  25,1953 

1:00  P.M.  E.S.  T. 

8  Bulls 

35  Bred  Heifers 
32  Open  Heifers 

The  bulls  are  all  very  well  bred,  carrying  the  popular 
blood  lines  of  Sunbeam,  Eileenmere,  Bardolier-Bandolier  and 
Envious  Breeding.  Very  close  to  International  Champions  in 
their  pedigrees.  They  are  bred  right  and  should  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  the  breeding  pen. 

The  bred  females  are  also  of  good  breeding  from  good 
sound  bloodlines,  sound  families  and  some  are  bred  to  recent 
International  Champion  Bulls.  If  you  want  to  start  a  top  herd 
and  want  Bred  heifers  make  your  selections  at  this  sale. 

Many  of  the  open  heifers  are  of  show  type  from  good  pro¬ 
ductive  herds.  If  you  want  open  heifers  and  have  a  top  bull 
at  home,  here-  might  be  a  chance  to  select  additions  for  your 
herd. 

Many  Northeatsern  Herds  have  been  founded  from  pur¬ 
chases  made  of  Cattle  offered  in  this  Annual  Sale. 


FOR  CATALiOGS  WHITE 

BILL  LANDACER,  Sale  Manager 
RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


|  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE  | 

=  Saturday ,  April  1 8th ,  1  sOO  P.  M. 

=  FAIRGROUNDS _ >: _ PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  = 

I  ANGUS  .-.  HEREFORD  SHORTHORNS  1 

—  All  cattle  approved  by  a  selection  committee.  They  come  from  17  counties.  “ 

—  Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from  10  o’clock  sale  day.  — 

E  5  YOUNG  HERD  BULLS;  4  ANGUS,  I  HEREFORD  = 

100  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  YEAR  OLDS  100  E 

E  Mostly  open  —  Some  of  older  ones  bred.  T.  B.  free  —  Vaccinated  for  = 
=  Bang’s  Disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  E 

E  Sale  Sponsored  by  E 

=  N.  Y.  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDERS  &  BREEDERS  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT.  E 

E  ROBERT  WATSON  —  CLYDE  ,N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER  E 

E  HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER  = 

—  Write  to  Sales  Manager  for  free  catalog.  E 


iii mil  ini  mu  i  iiiii  iiiiii  1111 111  iiini  1111 1  n  on 
—NEW  YORK— 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

JVLtxy  a,  1933 

Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SHOW  10:00  A.  M. 

SALE  1:00  P.  M.,  E.D.T. 

52  HEIFERS  (mostly  bred) 

6  BULLS 

AUCTIONEER  —  HAMILTON  JONES 
JUDGE  —  SAM  B.  MARTING 

For  Catalogue  and  Reservations  Write  — 

Robert  J.  Generaux  -  Sale  Manager 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


-  HEREFORD  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


- 100  STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  STEERS - 

Angus  —  Hereford  —  Shorthorn.  Just  right  to  turn  to 
pasture.  Acclimated  and  dehorned.  Free  delivery  in 
lots  of  10  or  more  within  a  radius  of  200  miles. 
tiold  STREAM  FARM,  MOORES,  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE 

HERD  DISPERSAL 


5 1  Head  Registered 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For  Sale  at  Private  Treaty ! 

2  HERD  SIRES 
49  FEMALES 

(MANY  WITH  CALF  AT  SIDE) 

Blackbirds,  Blackcaps,  Enchantress 
Trojan  Ericas,  Eriskays,  Evergreen, 
Evince  Erica,  Glencarnock  Elba, 
Lady  Ida,  McHenry  Blackcap,  Miss 
Burgess,  Prides,  Primrose,  Zaras 
and  others. 

Write  for  Catalog! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rawls 
EDORY  FARMS  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY  HEAD  HEREFORD  HEIFER  CALVES 
6-9  months  old.  Will  feed  until  pasture  if  pur¬ 
chased  now.  ZENDA  FARMS, 

CLAYTON,  W.  Y.  CLINTON  MALOOON,  Mgr. 

■  . .  ANGUS  - 

REGISTERED  HEIFERS  and  YOUNG  BULLS. 
Excellent  Individuals,  Reasonable  —  T.  B,  and 
Bangs  Accredited  Herd, 

BROADWALL  FARM,  GREENE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Year  Old  Bred  Heifers 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


APril  4,  1953  - 
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What  will-  it  take  to  get  bigger 
profits  from  your  farm  this  year? 
Good  land,  brains  and  hard  work 
are  important,  sure.  But  profit¬ 
able,  modern  farming  also  takes 
the  best  equipment,  the  best  sup¬ 
plies,  fertilizer,  feed,  seed  and  all 
the  rest.  And  that  means  money. 

Now’s  the  time  to  get  set  on 
operating  funds  for  1953.  Your 
Production  Credit  man  will  be 
glad  to  explain  the  PCA  way  of 
arranging  credit  in  advance.  See 
him.  You  will  find  him  helpful  and 
informed  about  farming  business. 

F OR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING 
see  your  local  Production  Credit  Associ¬ 
ation  or  write:  Dept.  R-52  310  State  St., 
Springfield.  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


FARM  CREDIT 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twiee:  first 

in  mixing;  again  in  _ 

oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-20  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


()/M 


GREENHOUSE 

$395 


Now  is  the  time  to  have  that  new  greenhouse 
you've  always  wanted  .  .  .  Have  fresh  flowers 
in  abundance  next  Pall  and  Winter.  It  is  simple 
with  Orlyt.  Easy-to-put-up  any  time,  anywhere. 
Sections  go  together  with  bolts  and  screws. 
Orlyt  pictured  is  10  by  11  ft.  ready  to  go  on 
your  foundation.  Others  from  $175  to  $780. 
Choice  of  slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to 
greenhouses.  Foundation,  benches,  automatic  heat 
and  ventilation  extra,  but  reasonably  priced 
like  the  greenhouse.  State  if  wanted  for 
farm  or  home. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  NO.  A-91. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  LI. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
’round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  use  any  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with,— — 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  V  ■  M  __ 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95  J 

BELLE  MEBB  19,  I.  J.  ... 

______  Motor  coupling  included.  “■*" 


Prayer  for  Easter  Morning 

Let  not  my  heart  lock  out  the  beauty  of  this  time; 

Nor  let  it  crowd  within  its  walls  the  trivial; 

But  hold  in  full  regard  such  things  as  bird  call  on  the  wing, 

Bursting  buds  against  an  azure  sky,  both  full  of  promises  to  come. 
Such  are  the  small  gems  gathered  from  the  strife, 

Sparkling  ever  again  with  gift  of  life; 

Yet  keep  us  mindful  of  the  Crown  of  Thorn 
That  brings  to  us  the  Resurrection  morn. 

Connecticut  —  Kathryn  B.  Hubbard 


five  years.  Three  years  is  a  long  time 
to  look  ahead.  But  upstairs  the 
Champion  of  the  World  rose  has  two 
buds  — 

“This  world  that  we’re  living  in 
is  mighty  hard  to  beat; 

We  get  a  thorn  with  every  rose, 
but  ain’t  the  roses  sweet?” 

Mother  Bee 

Economical  Spice  Cake 

Here  is  one  of  our  favorite  cake 
recipes,  one  that  uses  no  eggs  and 
no  milk  —  and  it’s  delicious!  Best 
of  all,  perhaps,  it  makes  two  loaves, 
one  of  which  may  be  put  away  to 
ripen  for  later  use.  Or,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  make  one  loaf  and  a  dozen  cup 
cakes. 

Use  one  cup  brown  sugar;  one  cup 
white  sugar;  %  cup  of  shortening; 
2  cups  seeded  raisins;  2  teaspoons 
cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves;  %  teaspoon  mace;  V2 
teaspoon  nutmeg;  2  teaspoons  baking 
soda;  4  cups  flour;  1  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  2  cups  warm  water  or 
strong  coffee;  Wz  cups  chopped  nut 
meats. 

Put  shortening  in  a  saucepan  and 
add  sugar,  water  or  coffee,  raisins, 
salt  and  spices.  Boil  for  three 
minutes.  Cool.  Add  flour,  baking 
powder,  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water,  and  nut  meats. 

Mix  well  and  turn  into  two  well 
greased  and  floured  loaf  tins  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  (300  to  325  de¬ 
grees  F.)  for  one  hour.  If  baked  in 
one  large  loaf,  bake  for  one  and  a 
half  hours  at  the  same  temperature. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


For  children  Easter  would  not  seem  to  be  special  for  them  without  the 
Easter  bunny  and  the  nests  of  colored  eggs  of  long  tradition. 


The  Little  Brown  House 


Apple  Sauce  Cake 

The  two  following  recipes  are  such 
favorites  with  us  that  I  thought  “The 
Rural”  ladies  would  like  to  try  them. 
One  is  for  real  Apple  Sauce  Cake 
and  the  other  a  casserole  dish  I  call 
Carrot  Loaf.  Both  are  nourishing  and 
wholesome  foods. 


CHAIR  CANE 


AU  Long  Selected  Finefine  $3.25.  Fine  $3.50.  Medium 
$4  00.  Common  $4.50  per  Hank.  Fine  Open  Cane 
Webbing  $1.50  square  foot.  Flat  and  Flat  Oval 
Reed  $1.95  lb.  Instruction  sheet.  GO-CART  SHOP. 

7  SEARS  COURT,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Weather  observers  usually  com¬ 
ment  that  a  warm  February  is  usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  a  poor  sugar  season. 
Log  cutters  say  the  sap  was  running 
even  when  they  cut  off  the  top  logs 
in  early  March.  A  year  ago  we  did 
not  feel  able  to  even  put  out  our 
usual  two  or  three  buckets,  and  how 
I  longed  for  a  drink  of  maple  sap 
only  a  Vermonter  can  realize.  But 
I  will  drink  enough  this  year  to 
make  it  up.  Early  sugar  makers  re¬ 
ported  the  quality  as  excellent. 

The  sun  is  warm  and  yellow  Jubi¬ 
lee,  Marglobe,  large  pear  and  63  day 
tomatoes  are  up  through  the  soil. 
Petunias  are  sowed  and  germinating. 

What  nonsensical  things  we  old¬ 
sters  say  to  small  folks.  Raymond 
will  be  three  in  June,  and  his  tiny 
hands  went  immediately  into  his 
overall  pockets  to  bring  out  the 
mittens  I  had  carried  him  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  I  asked:  “Have  you  been 
good  this  Winter?”  Sedately  and 
politely  he  answered  “Yes,  I  have; 
have  you  been  good?”. 

Good  enough  for  me!  Children  also 
are  people  and  let  us  never  forget 
Sthat. 


Perhaps  you  are  among  those  who 
think  it  fun  to  surprise  your  host  or 
hostess.  If  you  are,  you  should  hear 
some  of  the  comments  after  you  are 
gone.  One  such  was  heard  this  week. 

The  guests  were'  sure  their  friend 
must  be  very  lonely  during  our  long 
Vermont  Winter.  (Vermont  is  not 
the  only  State  that  has  Winters  but 
sometimes  to  hear  remarks  you 
would  think  Vermont  practically  in¬ 
vented  Winter.)  The  guests  came 
and  the  roads  were  icy.  The  host 
did  not  have  bread  enough  for  a 
crowd,  so  on  a  five  mile  drive  for 
bread.,  the  car  stalled.  Before-  the 
car  was  towed  home,  the  host  was 
$30  out  of  pocket.  Did  that  surprise 
pay? 

Beside  perhaps  having  to  make 
extra  trips,  the  hostess  usually  has 
to  hurry  to  provide  meals  when, 
if  courteously  informed,  the  meals 
would  have  been  prepared  and  she 
could  have  enjoyed  a  good  visit.  In¬ 
stead  she  has  a  memory  of  hurrying 
and  a  sinkful  of  dirty  dishes. 

Our  second  grandson  has  just 
entered  the  air  corps.  His  older 
brother  has  been  in  service  nearly 


Use  Vz  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  Wz 
cups  apple  sauce  (cooled);  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  cloves 
or  allspice;  2  teaspoons  soda;  2  cups 
sifted  flour;  y2  cup  chopped  raisins 
or  nuts. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar.  Sift 
flour,  soda,  salt  and  spices.  Add  dry 
ingredients  alternately  with  apple 
sauce  to  sugar  and  butter.  Stir  in 
raisins  and  nuts.  Bake  in  loaf  pan 
about  50  minutes,  or  until  done,  at 
350  degrees  F. 


Carrot  Loaf 

Use  Wz  cups  ground  raw  carrots; 
1V2  cups  bread  crumbs  (stale);  2 
eggs  (beaten);  iy2  cups  strained 
tomatoes;  %  teaspoon  salt;  Vs  tea" 
spoon  pepper;  y2  teaspoon  sugar;  1 
tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion  or 
pepper;  Vz  cup  left  over  ground  meat. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given. 
Put  into  a  greased  baking  pan.  Steam 
1  hour.  Then  brown  in  oven  15  or 
20  minutes. 

Note:  The  left  over  meat  may  be 
omitted  if  one  doesn’t  have  it  on 
hand.  The  loaf  is  good  without  it. 

E.  R.  Nesbit 

the  rural  new-yorker 
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Putting  Spring  in  Your  Walk  and  Home! 

560  —  Three  Crochet  Place  Settings!  One  set,  very  modern,  is  made 
of  white  cotton  crocheted  with  a  fine  washable  gold  thread  to  produce  an 
unusual  woven  effect;  each  mat  measures  12  by  17  in.  Top  illustration  is 
of  a  pale  pink  round  place  setting;  this  set  could  be  made  in  any  dainty 
color.  At  bottom  is  a  set  of  four  round,  deep  blue  linen-centered  mats  edged 
in  one-inch  fine  crochet.  All  pretty,  all  unusual,  all  easy  to  crochet.  All  for 
only  20  cents. 

2699  —  Put  Spring  in  Your  Walk!  Especially  flattering  ensemble  ver¬ 
sion.  Dress,  under  matching  bolero,  is  a  soft  cap  sleeved  basic  with  skirt 
in  six  gentle  gores.  A  treasure  too,  because  it  has  the  simplicity  needed 
in  a  season  of  prints!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18:  5%  yds.  35-in.  or  4%  yds. 
39-in.  25  cents. 

2502  —  Personality  Plus  for  Summer!  This  sleeveless  basic — its  tailored 
simplicity  offers  a  sewing  choice  between  high  back  and  revers  or  sun-back 
styling.  So  smart  with  its  own  little  cuffed  bolero-jacket  partner.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-40.  Size  16:  Sundress  and  bolero,  5Vs  yds.  35-in.  or  4y8  yds.  39-in.  25 

cents. 

2668  —  Two  Special  Aprons  in  One  Pattern!  For  parlor  charm  and 
kitchen  comfort.  One,  the  popular  cobbler’s  style  to  wear  with  slacks  as 
well  as  dresses;  the  other,  a  pocketed  party  apron  to  come  to  the  party  right 
after  its  job  backstage!  One  size  only  for  each.  Cobbler’s  apron  takes  2*4 
yds.  35-in.  Party  apron,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

552  —  Duck  Delight  in  Multicolor  —  No  embroidery  needed!  Baby 
ducks  in  bright  yellow  swimming  among  green  fronds  and  leaves  are  in 
the  two-color  transfer  process  which  requires  only  ironing  off  onto  ma¬ 
terials.  Grand  for  dressing  up  children’s  towels,  curtains,  bedspreads,  play- 
suits  or  pajamas.  Pattern  has  12  motifs  from  2  to  4% -in.  You’ll  love  these 
designs  as  quick  aids  in  gift  making,  too!  20  cents. 

Our  Spring- Summer  1953  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Old  Lamp  Bases  Make 
Decorative  Pieces 

Those  old  lamp  bases,  minus  their 
bowls  or  fonts  for  oil,  can  be  util¬ 
ized  for  beautiful  home  decorative 
accessories. 

In  our  attic  we  found  a  fluted 
white  milk  glass  base  with  its  brass 
socket  for  the  bowl,  but  no  bowl. 
Suddenly  came  an  inspiration.  Se¬ 
lecting  a  10-inch  white  taper,  we  set 
it  into  the  brass  socket  and  poured 
hot  wax  from  a  melted  candle  end 
around  it,  filling  the  socket.  Holding 
the  taper  in  place  until  the  wax  had 
hardened,  we  found  that  the  “use¬ 
less”  lamp  base  had  become  a  beauti¬ 
ful  candlestick  for  our  antique  brass- 
knobbed  stand. 

On  another  lamp  base,  three  inches 
m  diameter,  graceful  in  form,  and  of 
etched  frosted  glass,  only  a  three- 
inch  stub  of  pedestai  remained.  It 
Was  too  lovely  to  throw  away,  so  we 
cppied  an  ancestor’s  idea.  Cutting  a 
circle  seven  inches  in  diameter  from 
a  bright  bit  of  Paisley  shawl,  we 
gathered  the  edge  and  drew  it 
smoothly  over  a  ball  of  cotton  filling. 
Inis  we  secured  firmly  around  the 
cidge  in  the  stub  of  the  pedestal, 
this  chubby  pincushion  now  gives 
beauty  of  color  to  the  top  of  our 
old  sewing  cabinet  and  provides  a 
handy  place  for  odd  needles  and 
Pins. 

April  4,  1953 


Another  similarly  “ruined”  small 
hexagonal  base  of  clear  glass  we 
topped  with  a  similar  cushion  cov¬ 
ered  with  robin’s  egg  blue  and  black 
brocade  from  the  piece  bag.  This  we 
finished  with  a  band  of  pendant  jet 
bead  trimming,  also  found  in  the 
piece  bag,  and  are  using  it  on  Great 
Grandmother’s  cherry  bureau  to  hold 
brooches. 

With  a  little  ingenuity,  such  bases 
can  be  made  into  many  a  fine  and 
useful  piece.  Ruth  M.  Rasey 


Reluctant  Frosting 

A  ‘seven-minute’  frosting  that  is 
reluctant  to  ‘peak’  can  be  annoying 
if  one  is  pressed  for  time.  A  simple 
and  effective  remedy  is  to  add  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar.  This  is  not  only  effective 
in  bringing  it  to  the  right  consis- 
tancy  but  actually  improves  its  tex¬ 
ture. 


What  kind  of  filling?  This  question 
is  heard  so  frequently  on  picnics 
where  several  kinds  are  included. 
After  the  sandwich  is  wrapped  in 
wax  paper  write  the  name  of  the 
filling  on  it  with  the  tine  of  a  fork 
or  other  pointed  implement.  (This 
removes  a  tiny  line  of  wax  leaving 
the  word  in  clear  relief.) 

Mona  Wyse  Cole 


Young  homemaker  shows  cooking  trophies  to  her  husband 


Wins  14  Top  Cooking  Awards 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Those  cups  and  ribbons  prove 
that  Mrs.  Herman  Niedzielski 
is  a  top  cook — but  her  husband 
knew  it  all  the  time!  Mrs. 
Niedzielski  won  her  honors  in 
cooking  contests  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Last  fall  she 
took  14  top  awards  there! 

Mrs.  Niedzielski  loves  to  fix 
special  treats  at  her  home  in 
Syracuse,  New  York  .  .  .  and 
she  depends  on  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  for  finest  re¬ 
sults.  “It  always  rises  fast,”  she 


says.  “And  it  stays  fresh  for 
months  at  a  time!” 

Prize -winning  cooks  praise 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast — out  of  5000  winners  sur¬ 
veyed,  97  %  depend  on  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s.  It’s  much  more  con¬ 
venient  than  old-style  cake 
yeast — keeps  for  months  on  the 
pantry  shelf.  Always  rises  fast! 
Now  when  you  bake  at  home, 
use  yeast — just  look  for  the 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  label  at  your  grocer’s. 


TREE  HEAT* 

With  DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge  or  school.  Maintains  steady, 
even  heat. 


WOMEN  •  PART  TIME 


LOVELY  BIRTHSTONE  RING 


Guaranteed 
to  please 

YOU! 


A  neat  design,  attractive 
looking,  made  in  1  /40  14k 
rolled  GOLD  plate  with 
simulated  Birthstone  set— 
Your  Size  and  Month 
for  selling  $1.00  worth  of 
Rosebud  Products.  Order 
4  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  to 
sell  at  25*f  a  box  or  2  bottles 
Rosebud  Perfume  to  sell 
at  5 0 e  a  bottle.  "Easy  to  sell.  ” 
Send  NO  Money  —  We  trust  you. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  23.  W00DSB0R0,  MARYLAND. 


c^nefei 


rnqepen< 

LIGHTNING  ROD 

SYSTEMS 

GIVE  POSITIVE 
PROTECTION  FROM 
LIGHTNING  LOSSES 

Underwriters’  nationwide  records  prove 
37%  of  all  rural  fires  are  caused  by 
lightning.  Without  lightning — ^  protection 
you  risk  destruction  of  life,  property  and 
equipment.  Why  gamble  with  nature’s 
most  devastating  force?  Protect  now  with 
a  modern  IPC  SYSTEM. 

Write  TODAY  to  Department  IRN  for 
complete  information. 


Independent  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
13  N.  PEARL  S^.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  CO. 

DEPT.  R-4,  263  MAIN  ST..  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
State  personal  details  and  telephone  number. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty,  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $‘ 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY  BACK.  EASY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  421  Joliet.  III. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


— OPPORTUNITY — 

for  Capable  Farm  Woman 

We  are  looking  for  a  capable  farm  woman  who  drives  a  car 
and  can  devote  at  least  several  hours  a  week  to  calling  upon 
country  people  in  her  neighborhood. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  earn  a  substantial  income  each  week.  No  experience  is 
necessary  and  no  investment  is  required. 

'  FOR  PARTICULARS  •  ADDRESS 
BUSINESS  MANAGER,  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for 

Their  Original  Contributions 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Arranged  by  Elsie  UngBr 


THE  GALLANT  KNIGHT 

Quietly  and  swiftly  through  the  night 
Rides  the  galant  and  heroic  Knight; 

With  helmet  and  armor  shining  bright 
He  rides  and  rides  beyond  our  sight. 
Then  he  climbs  the  mountainside 
And  thereupon  he  meets  his  bride; 

She  rides  her  horse,  whate’er  betide 
As  they  travel  to  the  oceanside. 

Then  on  the  horizon,  which  seems  afloat. 
There  appears  a  sturdy  boat; 

It  casts  a  signal  to  this  pair: 

The  Knight  and  his  true  bride  so  fair. 
Off  across  the, sea  they  go 
To  meet  the  far  and  cruel  foe; 

Alas,  the  Knight’s  adventure  failed, 

For  the  ship  was  sunk  and  death  prevailed. 

—  Betty  Shannon,  13,  Massachusetts 


BARBARA  HAS  200  DOLLS  IN  HER 
COLLECTION 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  now  live  in  the 
country  and  love  it.  I  have  many  interests: 
classical  music,  art  —  all  arts,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  stamp  collecting,  book  collecting.  I 
have  collected  200  dolls.  I  love  just  about 
any  kind  of  collecting,  even  post  cards. 
We  live  on  a  small  farm  and  have  chickens. 
And  are  overrun  with  cats!  I  attend  high 
school.  I  hope  many  of  you  boys  and  girls 
who  like  to  do  anything  interesting  will 
write  to  me.  Send  a  snapshot  whenever 
possible.  —  Barbara  Darrah,  14,  Penna. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

Dear  Friends:  We  live  on  a  300  acre  farm 
where  my  father  raises  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  beef  cattle  and  Southdown  sheep.  I 
am  very  interested  in  journalism  and  like 
to  dance,  swim  and  sing.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  both  boys  and  girls  soon.  This  is  my 
first  letter.  —  Shirley  Shank,  13,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls;  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  Our  Page  and  would  like  pen 
pals  interested  in  baseball,  roller  skating, 
sewing  and  stamps.  I  have  one  sister, 
Marilyn,  and  one  brother,  Lester.  My 
brother  is  in  the  Army  and  my  sister  is  in 
school.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade.  We  have  a 
dog,  five  kittens,  three  cats  and  one  cow. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and 
girls.  —  Betty  Derrick,  10,  Vermont. 


Dear  Readers:  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  live  in  the  country.  I  don’t  take  much 
interest  in  hobbies  but  have  a  small  col¬ 
lection  of  stamps  and  coins.  I  have  two 
dogs  and  two  pet  ducks  and  love  horses. 
Am  a  Girl  Scout  and  attend  Sunday  School. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  pen  pal. 
—  Susan  Thabit,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  a  year  and  my  hobbies  are 
stamp  collecting  and  badge  collecting.  My 
best  hobby  is  studying  to  become  an 
amateur  radio  ham  and  listen  for  other 
bams.  I  would  like  to  write  to  boys  over 
11  years  old.  —  George  Kangas,  11, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Pen  Pals:  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time  and  would  like  more  pen 
pals.  I  enjoy  Donya  Mussels’  drawings  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  a  dog  and 
cat,  ducks,  chickens,  a  pig  and  a  rabbit.  I 
go  to  Central  school.  Please  write  soon.  — 
Martha  Dutcher,  13,  New  York. 


Editor’s  Message 


How  do  you  boys  and  girls  like  the  book  reviews?  I  would  really 
like  to  have  your  opinion  because  this  is  your  page.  From  my  point 
of  view,  I  believe  it  is  good  to  have  your  own  collection  of  books.  If 
you  love  to  read  good  books,  you  read  them  more  than  once;  also  you 
can  use  them  for  reference.  A  library  of  your  own  means  a  lot  of 
knowledge  at  your  fingertips.  And  book  reviews  keep  you  in  touch 
with  the  new  books.  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

I  have  had  quite  a  few  letters  from  20  year-olds.  I’m  sorry  they 
cannot  be  used  as  the  age  limit  is  up  to  20.  After  that  you  become  an 
alunmus  of  Our  Page.  But  for  each  anniversary  number,  November, 
all  are  invited  to  contribute,  regardless  of  age. 

Send  all  contributions  to  me,  in  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


The  Book  Review  Column 

“AUDUBON’S  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA’’ 


RUDY’S  IN  THE  ARMY  NOW 

When  one  is  in  the  Army  he  likes  to 
receive  letters  about  civilian  life.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  like  some  pen  pals.  I  have 
been  in  the  Army  for  five  months  and  am 
enlisted  for  three  years.  Though  I  have 
read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long 
time,  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  until  now 
to  find  pen  pals  through  Our  Page.  When 
I  was  a  civilian  I  lived  in  the  country  Mv 
chief  hobbies  are  stamp  collecting,  garden¬ 
ing,  sports,  swimming,  hiking,  history 
forestry  fishing  and  reading.  I  would  like 
to  write  to  any  boy  or  girl  my  age  living 
in  the  country,  and  will  be  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  letters  from  you.  —  Rudy  Voit 
18,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CURIOUS  BLACK  STALLION 

The  Black  Stallion  was  friendly  only  to 
his  own  kind.  He  was  tall,  graceful,  and 
very  proud.  He  was  young  and  he  was  also 
curious.  One  day  he  saw  something  that 
made  him  curious.  He  trotted  up  to  a  clump 
of  bushes,  looked  about,  and  put  his  h»ad 
up  to  sniff  the  air. 

As  the  Stallion’s  head  went  up,  a  rope 
flew  out  and  over  his  strong  and  arching 
neck.  He  was  so  startled,  he  reared  high 
in  the  air.  He  fought  the  rope  until  at 
last  it  broke  in  half.  From  that  time  on, 
the  Black  Stallion  never  trotted  up  to  in¬ 
vestigate  something  just  out  of  curiosity. 
—  Lois  Driscoll,  14,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends:  I  was  born  in  Michigan  and 
lived  there  for  four  years.  Then  we  moved 
to  New  York  State  where  we  now  live  on 
a  dairy  farm.  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade  and 
my  favorite  .pastimes  are  reading  and  at¬ 
tending  school  activities  such  as  dances  and 
plays.  I  am  taking  a  college  entrance  course 
in  school.  I  would  like  it  very  much  if  any 
of  you  around  my  age  will  write  to  me.  — 
Bonnie  Bareis,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
started  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
found  the  page  for  boys  and  girls  very 
interesting  and  I  want  to  try  and  get  pen 
pals  too.  On  our  farm,  my  hobby  is  horses. 
Anything  and  everything  about  a  horse 
interests  me.  I  have  a  beautiful  quarter 
horse  who  will  very  soon  give  birth  to  a 
colt.  I  also  have  a  little  puppy  who  looks 
like  a  bear.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  some  boys  and  girls.  —  Carole 
Zukor,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  would  like  some  pen  pals.  I'm  a  4-H 
member  and  take  music  -  lessons.  Also  I 
live  on  a  farm  and  like  to  cook.  I  would 
like  to  have  letters  from  you.  —  Nancy 
Joos,  9,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Readers:  I  am  in  the  ninth  grade 
in  school  and  my  hobbies  are  art  and 
collecting  novelty  key  chains.  I  have  read 
several  issues  of  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  I  like  to  write  letters  and 
would  like  pen  pals,  especially  from  a  State 
other  than  my  own,  or  from  a  foreign 
country.  I  have  cousins  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  and  perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  Our  Page  may  be  from  there.  I  hope 
someone  will  become  a  pen  pal  of  mine.  — 
Betty  Shannon,  13,  Massachusetts. 


Letters  Wanted 


CHOW  TIME 


Drawn  by  Irene  Sanderson,  19,  New  York 


How  many  of  you  have  the  popular 
edition  of  this  book,  “Aubudon’s  Birds  of 
America”?  Everyone  knows  who  John 
James  Aubudon  was.  He  was  bom  in  1785 
and  died  in  1851,  the  son  of  a  French 
Naval  officer  and  a  Creole  woman  of  Santo 
Domingo.  He  lived  on  an  estate  in  France 
and  had  a  pampered  boyhood  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  17  when  he  was  sent 
to  America  to  take  care  of  some  property. 
There  he  married  Lucy  Blakewell. 

Even  as  a  boy  John  Audubon  had  a  great 
love  for  birds,  the  outdoors  and  painting. 
As  these  were  always  foremost  and  he  was 
no  business  man,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  nothing  except  his  faithful  wife  and 
his  gun.  He  did  support  himself  by  the 
teaching  of  drawing  and  by  making  por¬ 
traits.  His  travels  took  him  from  his  wife 
for  years  at  a  time,  because  he  wanted 
to  make  a  drawing  of  every  bird  in 
America  and  have  them  all  published. 

Although  Audubon,  the  man,  had  no 
money,  he  always  managed  to  get  to 
where  he  was  going.  He  had  a  great  de¬ 
termination,  great  confidence  in  himself,  and 
would  never  admit  a  failure.  He  also  had 
great  physical  endurance,  a  magnetic  per¬ 


sonality  and  was  very  handsome.  Some  of 
his  expeditions  demanded  high  courage;  and 
for  one  who  had  been  pampered  in  his 
early  days,  the  urge  to  achieve  his  ends 
must  have  been  strong  for  him  to  brave 
anything  at  all.  His  original  paintings  are 
priceless. 

Before  Audubon  came  along,  most  pictures 
of  birds  were  very  carelessly  and  crudely 
done.  This  was  his  method:  he  would  shoot 
a  bird,  stuff  it,  and  then  paint  it  to  the 
smallest  detail.  His  original  book  had  435 
different  bird  illustrations,  but  in  this  book, 
“Birds  of  America”,  only  288  have  been 
selected. 

When  next  you  look  at  this  book  of 
American  birds,  think  of  the  handicaps  and 
difficulties  under  which  Audubon  had 
worked:  no  field  glasses,  no  transportation, 
no  wonderful  outdoor  clothing  for  field 
trips  —  only  his  gun,  his  paints,  and  his 
determination  to  succeed.  And  he  did  suc¬ 
ceed  after  25  years  of  work  and  through 
his  faithful  wife  who  believed  that  one  day 
he  would  be  famous. 

Everybody,  I  think,  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  book.  I  enjoy  mine  more  and  more. 
— Coreen  Talbot,  17,  ]Vj,assachusettS. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope,  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be  sure  postage  is 
correct  for  mail  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Martha  Dutcher,  13;  Betty 
Bergin,  16;  Bonnie  Bareis,  14;  Carole 
Zukor,  15;  Susan  Thabit,  12;  Jeanette  Brady, 
13. 

Massachusetts:  George  Kangas,  11;  Lor¬ 
raine  Gulczynski,  14;  Alice  Hanson,  13; 
Leah  Durkee,  15;  Betty  Shannon,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Barbara  Darrah,  14;  Shirley 
Shank,  15;  Janice  Steigerwalt.  11. 

Connecticut:  Alice  Pohlman,  16. 

Vermont:  Betty  Derrick,  10. 

New  Hampshire:  Betty  Dau,  17;  Nancy 
Joos,  9. 

New  Jersey:  Pvt.  Rudy  Voit,  18. 

Australia:  Jean  Muir,  15;  Ida  Hill,  13. 
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BLACK  BEAR  TERRITORY:  Drawn  by 


Merle  Gordon, 


16,  New  York 


Sketch  Book  Exhibit 
for 

the  Month  of 
April 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OINTMENT 

Penicillin  •  Dihydrostreptomycin  •  Bacitracin 


“You’ve  got  the  answer 
to  mastitis  JM| 
control!”  j*. 


URBANA, 

Ohio — Philip 
E.  Stickley, 
registered 
Ayrshire 
breeder  here, 
says,  “Tribiotic 
is  certainly 
an  improvement 
over  all  other 
products  for 
mastitis  control. 
This  is  the 
most  powerful 
treatment  I 
have  ever 
used!”  v 


SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  LIES 
IN  POWERFUL 

3-WAY  ANTIBIOTIC  ATTACK 

Three  powerful  antibiotics, 
penicillin,  dihydrostreptomycin 
and  bacitracin  are  combined  in 
Tribiotic  to  provide  intensified 
action  that  is  more  effective 
than  the.  action  of  these  anti¬ 
biotics  if  given  singly.  Tribiotic 
comes  in  Wyeth’s  handy-to-use 
one  pinch,  single  dose  tubes. 


Tribiotic 
is  available  in 
Canada  as  Triovet* 
from  J.ohn  Wyeth  & 
Brother,  Ltd.,  Walker- 
ville,  Ontario. 

♦  T  ro  <irb 


more 

WOOL 

MORE 

PROFITS 

LESS 
LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in  a 
p  w  Minutes.  Gets  10  %  more  wool  than  hand  blades, 
retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades 
P  r  td  u  0 wer f u*>  cool-running  motor  inside  EASY- 
fi  u  handle.  Has  year  'round  use  for  shearing  the 
nock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead 
»  $46.75.  Animal  clipping,  grooming  brush 

ana  drill  head  attachments  available  for  use  on 
nearmaster.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 


CORPORATION 

82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  111. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Clifford  E.  Snyder  of  Pittstown  and 
Richard  S.  Schomp  of  Stanton  re¬ 
tired  as  president  and  secretary  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee’s  organization  meet¬ 
ing  last  month  and  were  succeeded 
by  William  Phillips  of  Holland  Town¬ 
ship  as  president  and  Fred  H.  Totten 
of  Ringoes  as  secretary.  Lloyd  Wes- 
cott  of  Clinton,  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Hunterdon  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  is  the  organization’s  first  vice- 
president  and  Arch  Gulick,  Jr.  of 
Ringoes  the  newly  elected  second 
vice-president.  John  T.  Hudnett  of 
Flemington  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Hoffman  of  Flemington 
is  assistant  secretary. 


Citations  to  W.  C.  Krueger,  Ex¬ 
tension  Farm  Engineer  at  Rutgers, 
and  William  M.  Nulton  of  Franklin 
Park,  secretary  and  fieldman  for  the 
New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders 
Assn.,  were  given  by  the  Cooperative 
Inter-Breed  Cattle  Assn,  of  New 
Jersey  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
month.  At  the  same  meeting  a  $100 
prize  from  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Foundation  was  presented 
to  John  Roy  of  Andover,  a  student 
at  Newton  High  School.  Other  cash 
prizes  provided  by  cattle  breeding 
associations  in  the  dairy  establish¬ 
ment  contest  for  FFA  members  were 
awarded  to  Stephen  Witmer,  Woods- 
town;  Ollie  Treible,  Bevans;  Robert 
Plotts,  Lafayette;  Theodore  Ellingsen, 
Stillwater  and  John  McVicar,  Hope. 


One  of  the  Leghorn  hens  in  the 
3,000  bird  flock  of  Charles  Goeger 
of  Glen  Gardner  was  the  one- 
millionth  bird  to  qualify  in  the 
pullorum  testing  program  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  this  year.  This  is  the  first 
year  since  the  campaign  to  eliminate 
pullorum  disease  started  in  1923  that 
a  million  chickens  qualified.  Each  of 
the  breeding  hens  selected  and  blood 
tested  will  account  for  an  average  of 
about  30  offspring.  This  means  at 
least  30  million  baby  chicks  meeting 
pullorum  standards  will  be  available 
to  restock  New  Jersey’s  commercial 
egg  and  meat-producing  flocks  this 
year.  In  the  early  days  of  the  blood 
testing  program  pullorum  was  one 
of  the  serious  chick  diseases  plague- 
ing  poultrymen.  Today  it  has  almost 
reached  the  vanishing  point  and  very 
few  poultrymen  suffer  any  losses 
from  this  disease.  This  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  elimination  of  carriers 
in  the  breeding  flock  which  the  test¬ 
ing  program  effects. 

•y  - 

4-H  and  Vo-Ag  students  were 
honored  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Holstein  Cattle 
Breeders  Assn,  at  Far  Hills  Inn  last 
month.  First  place  in  the  4-H  com¬ 
petition  went  to  Connie  Storms 
Baldwin  of  Sussex  who  received  a 
purebred  Holstein  calf.  The  second 
4-H  prize,  a  $25  bond,  went  to  George 
VanNuys,  Jr.,  of  Flemington.  Winners 
in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
competition  were  John  Roy  of  An¬ 
dover,  Frank  DeMeter  of  Washington, 
and  John  McVicker  of  Hope. 

All  the  prize  winners  had  out¬ 
standing  projects  with  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle.  The  4-Hers  showed  their  appreci¬ 
ation  by  making  a  presentation  to  a 
breeder.  Peter  Donadio,  Newton  4-H 
Youngster,  presented  a  bronze  plaque 
to  William  L.  McDanolds  of  Augusta 
for  meritorious  service  to  4-H  club 
work.  The  grand  champion  cow 
shown  by  Donadio  last  Summer  came 
from  the  McDanolds  herd,  the  Au¬ 
gusta  dairyman  having  offered  it  at 
the  annual  Holstein  calf  selection 
day*  D.  M.  Babbitt 


RED@R0SE  REPORT  ..for  More  Profitable  Farming 


Knotlwood  Rag  Apple  Gay,  registered  Holstein  owned  by  Butterfly  Farms,  Mexico, 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  cow  of  the  breed  to  produce  over  1300  lbs.  of  fat  from 
32,888  lbs.  of  milk  on  3X  milking.  Thi3  remarkable  record  was  made  on  Red  Rose  14  Test  Co v? 
Ration  and  approximately  100  lbs.  of  roughage  per  day.  Only  7  years  old,  it  is  possible  that 
Rag  Apple  Gay  may  even  better  this  record  in  future  lactations. 

Better  Farming  Methods 
Tested  by  Red  gpRose  Feeds 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  greater  farm  production  means  that 
profitable  farming  today  requires  better  farming  rather  than  increases  in 
farm  area.  John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons  has  always  believed  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  create  better  and  more  productive  Red  Rose  Feeds  but  that  it 
is  important  to  help  the  farmer  with  better  feeding  methods  and  farm  man¬ 
agement  practices  ...  so  that  he  can  use  these  feeds  AT  A  PROFIT. 


Antibiotics  important  to  Baby  Chicks. 

Antibiotics  and  vitamins  in  starting  feeds 
have  reduced  loss  in  raising  baby  chicks. 
A  new  EXTRA  POWERFUL  antibiotic 
feed  .  .  .  Red  Rose  TC  .  .  .  has  proved 
valuable  as  a  "first  aid”  feed  when  appe¬ 
tites  drop  or  diseases  appear. 


Best  Beagle  at  8  Shows.  Miss  Judy,  owned  by 
R.  Van  Blarcom,  Wycoff,  N.  J.,  is  another  Red  Rose 
fed  champion.  Whether  raised  for  show,  field  trials, 
hunting  or  regular  work,  the  farm  dog  needs  a  feed 
that  will  keep  it  active  and  strong.  Many  dog  raisers 
prefer  Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food  for  its  food 
value  and  economy.  Include  it  in  your  next  feed  order. 


Soybean  1 
Oil  Meal  !; 


Animal 

Protein 


This  Demonstration  Farm  is  operated  at  a  profit.  Here 
at  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms  new  methods  are 
tested  so  the  average  feeder  can  use  better  feed  more 
profitably.  Here  the  feed  knowledge  of  the  Eshelman 
laboratory  is  PROVED  in  actual  farm  feeding  practice. 


20  Different  Ingredients  make  up 
the  average  Red  Rose  feed.  There  is 
a  specialized  Red  Rose  Feed  for  every 
farm  need  with  the  right  balance  of 
protein,  fat,  vitamins  and  minerals. 


New,  Smaller  Turkey  proves  popular  for  to-  Two  New  Books  of  Facts.  Red  Rose  Egg 
day’s  market.  Almost  unknown  6  years  ago,  the  Production  Handbook  and  Red  Rose  Dairy 
Beltsville  White  now  accounts  for  25%  of  all  Management  Book  are  yours  FREE  at  your 
commercial  turkey  production.  Red  Rose  distributor.  Ask  for  a  copy. 


Rose 


made  and  guaranteed  by 

JOHN  W. 


Sdudmatv 


&  SONS 

'5TA8USHEC  1842 

DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA:  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 


MUUt 


LANCASTER,  FA. 


YORK, 'PA.  •  CIRCLEVtllE,  OHIO  .  TAMPA,  FLA. 


SANFORD,  N.  C 


APri!  4,  1953 
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how  much  can  you  SAVE? 


Calf-Pab  mixes  easily  with 
water  .  .  .  flows  perfectly 
through  pail  nipples  .  .  . 
calves  like  the  taste.  Comes 
with  polyethylene  liner  bag 
useful  for  storing  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
Handy  measuring  cup 
included. 

Write  Today  SfSp' 
for  FREE  jp# 
Calf  Manual  MgS 

Tells  all  about  calf  raising 
by  champion  breeders  .  .  . 
how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  calves  ...  36 
illustrated  pages  describe 
the  complete  Blatchford  line: 
Calf  Meal;  Calf  Pellets; 
Complete  Calf  Ration  and 
Nutritabs.  Write  today  for 
your  FREE  copy.  Dept.  1643 


55%  MILK  SOLIDS 


VITAMIN  A 


VITAMIN  D 


VITAMIN  Bi2 


ANTIBIOTIC  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
AND  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENTS 

Save  your  valuable  milk  and  sell  it  for  extra 
income.  From  the  fourth  day  on  Calf-Pab 
replaces  cow’s  milk  . . .  completely  . . .  safely 
. . .  economically.  You  send  all  your  milk  to 
market,  Miracle  Vitamin  Bx  2  and  Antibiotic 
Feed  Supplement  safeguard  your  calves 
health  .  .  .  milk  solids,  vitamins  and  rare 
minerals  supply  the  essential  nutrients  for 
fast  growth  and  big,  thrifty  calves.  Don’t 
take  less  than  Calf-Pab.  You’ll  get  bigger 
milk  checks  and  make  more  money  from 
your  calves! 


M’STA 


/ BOO 


Main 


Plant  and  Offices  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division | 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Nampa,  Idaho 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor's  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1.00  a, t  your  deal¬ 
er's,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

M,  W„  NAYLOR  CO. 

MoirfrS*  (2,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

mm 


CORONA 


OINTIVIENT 


Heal  all  small  udder-teat  wounds,  chaps,  cracks 
with  the  speedy  help  of  Corona,  the  Lanolin-rich 
ointment  with  odorless  antiseptic.  So  softenin*- 
soothins .Many  home  uses.tool  TRIAL  SAMPLE  lOo 

Write  “CORONA”  today.  Boxi7J4,  Kenton,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


DAIRYMEN! 


PROTECT  YOUR  MILK  WITH 

WALLS  or  ICE! 


MODEL  "AD” 

“NI-AG-RA”  "ICy-WAll”® 

0\  I,  Water  level  Netk- 

High  ALL  the  time! 


55  CO’S  Economy  Model 


MODEL  "IW” 
"ICY-WALL”®  Front  Opener 
'Jet”  cooled  in  record  time! 
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Horse  Has  Bad  Hoof 

I  have  a  mare  that  I  recently 
bought  which  has  not  been  worked 
for  two  or  three  years.  Last  Summer 
she  was  pastured  on  rather  wet  land. 
Her  right  hoof  is  bad  and  is  quite 
a  lot  smaller  than  the  left  one.  When 
I  bought  her  three  weeks  ago,  she 
walked  on  her  heel,  and  had  a  long 
piece  of  hoof  that  stuck  out  in  front. 
I  cut  off  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
of  it,  and  she  is  still  lame.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  could  tell  me  what  to 
use  to  grow  the  hoof  so  I  could  have 
a  shoe  put  on  later.  I  have  been  put¬ 
ting  on  melted  hog’s  lard,  but  don’t 
know  if  that  is  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  R.  H.  G. 

The  condition  of  the  hoof  to  which 
you  refer  is  caused  by  several  fac¬ 
tors.  When  the  feet  of  a  horse  are 
improperly  shod,  the  frog  does  not 
receive  sufficient  ground  pressure;  as 
a  consequence  the  foot  may  develop 
a  low  heel,  causing  excessive  toe 
growth.  Another  factor  is  that  the 
feet  may  become  too  dry  during  the 
Summer  if  horses  are  not  allowed  to 
wade  in  water  every  few  days. 

A  more  common  cause  is  paring 
away  too  much  of  the  baf-s  of  the 
hoof  when  the  animal  is  being  shod. 
If  the  contraction  is  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  your  mare,  it 
has  become  chronic  and  is  very 
difficult  to  treat;  it  certainly  will 
take  some  time  to  correct  the  con¬ 
dition.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
have  this  mare  shod  until  the  foot 
abnormality  is  corrected.  The  best 
way  to  treat  your  mare’s  foot  would 
be  to  keep  her  hoof  trimmed  for  ex¬ 
cessive  growth  in  front  and  allow 
her  to  remain  barefooted,  as  this  will 
result  in  pressure  on  the  frog,  with 
consequent  spreading  of  the  heels, 
which  tends  to  correct  the  abnormal 
growth  in  front. 

If  the  hoof  develops  later  so  that 
■she  can  be  shod,  permit  very  little, 
if  any  trimming  on  either  the  bars 
or  frog.  In  chronic  cases  of  this 
sort,  an  expansion  shoe  would  be 
best.  The  difficulty  today  is  to  find 
competent  blacksmiths  in  order  to 
get  horses  properly  shod.  Relative  to 
using  melted  lard,  it  would  be  better 
to  make  frequent  applications  of 
lanolin  ointment  to  the  hoof. 


Raw  Garbage  Is  Bad 
for  Swine 

Is  it  dangerous  to  feed  raw  gar¬ 
bage  (just  as  collected)  to  swine? 
If  so,  what  diseases  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted?  Will  cooking  garbage  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  spreading 
swine  diseases?  How  long  and  at 
what  temperature  should  garbage  be 
cooked  in  order  to  be  safe  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  swine?  p.  l.  j. 

It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  feed 
raw  garbage  to  swine,  the  reason 
being  that  several  infectious  and 
parasitic  diseases  are  readily  trans¬ 
mitted  through  such  practice.  The 
more  common  diseases  and  parasites 
which  can  be  transmitted  by  feeding 


raw  garbage  include  hog  cholera, 
vesicular  exanthema,  trichinosis, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  swine  .  ery¬ 
sipelas,  stomatitis  and  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  hog  round  worms  and 
other  internal  parasites. 

Cooking  at  a  proper  temperature 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
these  diseases  and  parasites.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  when  garbage  is  cooked,  es¬ 
pecially  if  sorted  over  and  then 
ground  prior  to  cooking,  it  prevents 
the  ingestion  of  large  pieces  of 
foreign  material,  such  as  glass, 
metals,  and  razor  blades.  Most  au¬ 
thorities  are  of  the  opinon  that  if 
properly  cooked  garbage  were  used 
exclusively  for  swine  feeding,  it 
would  soon  result  in  the  practical 
gelimination  of  the  dread  ailment 
known  as  trichinosis,  which  is  also 
transmitted  to  the  human.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  this  reason  that  all  pork 
should  be  very  thoroughly  cooked 
before  being  eaten.  The  current 
outbreak  of  vesicular  exanthema  is 
due  primarily  to  the  feeding  of  raw 
garbage. 

Tests  at  several  state  and  federal 
stations  have  shown  that  garbage 
should  be  cooked  for  not  less  than 
30  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  212 
or  more  degrees  F.  This  heat  treat¬ 
ment  is  equally  satisfactory  in 
either  an  open-  or  partially  covered 
container,  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle, 
or  in  a  pressure  cooker.  Some  recent 
feeding  trials  at  the  California  Sta¬ 
tion  show  that  there  was  practically 
no  difference  in  the  daily  gains  of 
swine  fed  on  garbage  cooked  by  any 
of  these  methods,  as  compared  to  the 
gains  made  by  swine  fed  on  raw 
garbage  collected  from  the  same 
source.  If  garbage  is  cooked  much 
longer  than  30  minutes,  it  may  some¬ 
what  reduce  its  feeding  value. 

Dried  Citrus  Pulp  for  Dairy 
Cattle 

I  should  like  to  know  the  value 
of  dried  citrus  pulp  as  compared 
with  dried  beet  pulp  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle,  and  in  general  its  feed¬ 
ing  possibilities.  o.  a.  d. 

Dried  citrus  pulp  has  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  composition  as 
dried  beet  pulp,  although  it  has  a 
slightly  greater  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  (t.d.n.)  content.  Dried  citrus 
pulp  contains  an  average  of  slightly 
over  74  per  cent  t.d.n.  as  compared 
to  slightly  under  68  for  dried  beet 
pulp.  However,  dried  beet  pulp  con¬ 
tains  an  average  of  over  four  per 
cent  digestible  protein  as  compared 
to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  for  dried 
citrus  pulp.  Experimental  results 
show  that  it  compares  favorably  with 
dried  beet  pulp  when  used  to  form 
part  of  the  ration  up  to  as  much  as 
40  per  cent  of  the  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  for  dairy  cows.  It  should  be 
noted,  though,  that  dried  citrus  pulp 
is  not  nearly  as  palatable  as  dried 
beet  pulp  and  therefore  should  be 
added  gradually  to  the  dairy  con¬ 
centrate  mixture. 


An  exceptionally  fine  herd  of  registered  Berkshires  has  recently  been  given 
to  Father  Flanagan’s  Boys  Town  in  Nebraska.  Stephen  Birch,  Jr.,  the  donor, 
is  shown  checking  them  over  prior  to  shipment  from  their  former  home 

at  Mahrapo  Farms,  New  Jersey. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  QUALITY  SILO . . . 
AT  LOW  COST 

You  need  a  good  silo,  to  be  sure  of 
feeding  good  silage.  And  you  needn’t 
settle  for  less  than  a  good  silo,  even 
if  your  budget  is  pinching  a  little 
right  now. 

You’ll  get  real  protection  for  your 
valuable  silage,  in  a  Craine 
Woodstave  Silo.  You’ll  get  strength, 
stability,  safety,  convenience,  long 
life  and  profitable  performance. 
You’ll  get  all  this  at  moderate  cost 
— and  on  terms  to  fit  your  needs — 
when  you  buy  a  Craine  Woodstave. 


Write  us  now 
for  full  details , 
without  obligation. 


CRAINE,  INC.,  413  Toft  St. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


FLEX-O  medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 


The  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
• — by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
bard  milkers. 

NT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  fti  «»engt  teaU 


—  for  larger  feats 


48  Dilators _ $1.00 

?4  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

MONTCLAIR  3,  NEW  JERSEY 


RAT 

5 


est. 


and  MICE  M  EAL  —  Contains  WARFARIN  — 

•  ns.  $5.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
ABBOT  PEST  CONTROL  COMPANY 
'834,  BOX  4,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


- STAPLES  —  GALVANIZED  —  TWO  INCH  - 

100  LB.  KEG-  —  GOVT.  SURPLUS 
THOMSON’S  SURPLUS,  NEWINGTON,  CO 


April  4,  1953 


Grange  News 

The  weight  of  the  National  Grange, 
America’s  oldest  farm  organization, 
has  been  solidly  placed  behind  the 
proposal  to  write  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  canal  and  hydroelectric  fa¬ 
cilities  into  law. 

Herschel  Newsom,  head  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  high  time  for  Congress  to  face  this 
issue  squarely  in  the  light  of  the 
overall  -benefit  that  this  project 
would  render  to  the  country’s  econo¬ 
my.  Mr.  Newsom  believes  that,  un¬ 
less  the  United  States  joins  Canada 
in  harnessing  this  vast  potential  of 
low-cost  electrical  energy  and  trans¬ 
portation  efficiencies,  Canada  will 
develop  the  project  alone,  and  that 
as  a  result  the  United  States  will 
lose  all  control  of  it.  Since  Canada 
already  has  the  necessary  legislation 
to  complete  the  project,  it  would  be 
a  major  blunder  for  this  country 
to  surrender  all  control  of  this  vast 
reservoir  of  economic  progress. 

The  current  legislation  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Grange,  according  to 
Newsom,  will  not  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  a  single  cent  outside  of  a 
few  preliminary  administrative 
dollars.  The  project  will  be  financed 
by  the  sale  of  bonds,  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  sale  of  electricity  and  tolls  on 
ships  that  use  the  canal.  It  will  be 
under  control  of  a  public  body  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  two  governments  in 
the  case  of  the  canal,  and  under  a 
commission,  appointed  by  New 
York’s  governor,  in  the  case  of  the 
hydroelectric  facilities. 


Mrs.  Harold  Haviland  of  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Sprague  have  been  members 
of  the  Barrington  Grange  for  45 
years,  and  have  been  caretakers  of 
this  Grange  since  1929.  They  recent¬ 
ly  celebrated  their  69th  wedding 
anniversary  and  are  in  good  health. 
Both  have  their  own  work  to  do, 
Mrs.  Sprague  her  housework  and  rug 
crocheting,  and  her  husband  his 
garden  and  flowers.  He  is  91  years 
old  and  she  87.  They  are  faithful  in 
attending  the  church  and  the  Grange. 


The  history  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Watertown,  Conn.,  Grange 
No.  122  was  read  at  its  recent  13th 
anniversary.  The  reader,  Mrs.  Elsie 
G.  Gillette,  was  one  of  its  charter 
members  and  she  is  the  present 
Grange  Master.  Seven  past  masters 
were  present;  also  Jerome  C.  Keech, 
Gatekeeper  of  the  State  Grange,  and 
Mrs.  Keech  of  Pomperang  Grange 
No.  185  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Bernice  Clossick,  Secretary 
of  Excelsior  Pomona  No.  7,  and  Mr. 
Clossick  of  Pomperang  Grange. 

Watertown  Grange  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  charter  members  on  their  book: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Main;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Upton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Witty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Or- 
mande  Osborn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Atwood;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Bailey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hewitt; 
Mr.  Edison  J.  Bennett;  Mr.  Arnold 
Cook;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Gill¬ 
ette  and  son,  Arthur;  and  Mrs.  Jessie 
Humiston. 


A  turkey  supper  with  all  the  trim 
mings  was  recently  enjoyed  by  60 
members  of  the  Weishample  Grange, 
No.  1898,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.  The 
turkeys  were  donated  by  Robert  C 
Ludwig,  a  charter  member  of  his 
Grange.  The  toastmaster,  Jerome 
Brennan,  also  Master  of  the  Grange, 
introduced  the  guests  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Diffenbach  and 
Lawrence  Romberger. 

Mountain  Grange  No.  1307, 
McKean  County,  recently  celebrated 
its  47th  anniversary.  When  Moun 
tain  Grange  acquired  their  present 
meeting  place  about  five  years  ago, 
a  mortgage  was  placed  on  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  was  burned  during  the  re¬ 
cent  program. 

Keystone  Grange  No.  2,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  recently  celebrated 
its  eightieth  anniversay.  There  were 
seven  winners  in  the  “One  Meal 
Casserole”  contest,  two  of  whom 
were  men.  They  are  as  follows:  Mrs 
K.  Hunsberger,  Limerick,  first  place; 
Mr.  Joseph  Stringer,  Bridgeport, 
second,  Mrs.  Burton  Allebach,  Lans- 
dale,  third;  Mrs.  Ralph  Stringer, 
Erdheim,  fourth;  Mrs.  Christine  Hun- 
sick  er,  fifth;  and  Mr.  Oliver  D. 
Bechtel,  Limerick,  sixth.  The  seventh 
was  a  special  prize  given  to  Mrs 
Teresa  Schmitt,  Limerick,  for  the 
most  unusual  recipe.  d. 


JUDGE  FOR 

lYOURSELF! 


DE  LAVAL 
COMBINE  MILKER 

Milks,  weighs,  conveys 
and  strains  the  milk  into 
cans  or  farm  tank. ' 


DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC  MILKER 


-To  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Unit  on  ycui\ 
own  Tows.  It  will  operate  on  your  present  milker 
pipeline.  No  obligation  whatsoever . 

JUDGE  .  for  yourself  whether  it  provides  dk 
around  Better  Milking.  If  it  does,  you  can  select  the 
type  of  De  Laval  Milker  best  suited  to  your  par» 
titular  needs.  It  will  pay  you  to  make  this  interest^ 


The  only  milker  provid¬ 
ing  absolutely  uniform 
milking  for  highest  pro¬ 
duction. 


STERLING  MILKER 

De  laval-quality  milking 
at  tower  cost.  Pulsator 
has  only  one  moving  part. 


DE  LAVAL 
SPEEDETTE  MILKER 


mg  test  now. 

Get  the  FACTS . . .  compare  the  milking  perform? 
ance  . . .  ease  of  handling . . .  the  way  your  cows" 
milk  out ...  the  easy-to-clean  features  of  De  Laval 
Speedway  Milkers  with  whatever  milking  ma¬ 
chine  you  are  now  using.  Only  direct  comparison 
can  give  you  the  real  story  on  De  Laval  Milking, 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  the  truth  . . .  and 
may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

Just  ask  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  to  loan  you 
a  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milker  Unit 
to  make  the  “De  Laval  Milker  Direct  Comparison 
Test.”  Check  the  results  on  the  convenient  form 
he  will  give  you.  Then  be  your  oxvn  judge.  Per¬ 
formance  ...not  promises... is  what  really  counts. 

After  it  has  proven  to  you  the  advantages  of 
De  Laval  Better  Milking,  you  can  select  the  De 
Laval  Speedway  Milker  that  best  meets  your  needs 
—  the  Combine,  Magnetic,  Sterling  or  Speedette „ 

Remember  .  .  .  direct  comparison  reveals  the 
facts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Especially  designed  tor 
the  man  milking  10  cows 
or  less. 


1  11  "  ■  1  "  —  -  . .  1  , 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6 
61  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco  5 
Pleose  send  me  the  name  ond  address  of  my  neores?  Do 
Laval  Dealer  and  advise  him  thot  I  would  like  to  try  a  new 
De  lavol  Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  milker  pipeline  10 
make  the  “DE  LAVAL  MILKER  DIRECT  COMPARISON  TEST' \ 


I 


ft  NAME . . . .  H 

II 

TOWN . R.F.D . STATE 

MAKE  OF  PRESENT  MILKER . . 

! _ 


Model  F-I60 
16  cu.  ft. 


THE  FOOD  FREEZER  MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  FARM  USE 


with  the  new 
DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 

FOOD  FREEZERS 


The  new  line  of  De  Laval  Speedway 
Food  Freezers  is  designed  for  the 
farm  family  based  on  De  Laval’s 
74-year  knowledge  of  farm  needs 
—with  every  feature  that  the  farm 
family  needs  for  the  most  depend¬ 
able,  economical  home  food  freez¬ 
ing  and  storage.  Why  sell  farm- 
produced  food  at  wholesale — and 
buy  it  back  retail? 
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OAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old _ right,  11  months  old. 

These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn- 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free. 

COUPON 

BELOW 


Check  your  milk  re¬ 
placement.  Is  it  fresh¬ 
ly  mixed?  Check  the 
smell  and  taste.  Is 
it  sour? 

CAF-STAR  is  made 
and  sold  in  the  East. 
Your  dealer  gets  it 
fresh  every  few  days. 
It  stays  fresh  and 
sweet  because  it’s 
made  from  sweet 
powdered  milk  (not 
whey  or  buttermilk) 
plus  vitamins,  antibio¬ 
tic  aureomycin  and 
the  best  feed  elements. 

Note  CAF-STAR  has 
more  body  when  you 
mix  it — proof  it’s  jam- 
packed  with  m  ore 
food  value  for  your 
money. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  26,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  c'alves  (booklet!. 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

My  Name  and  Address . . . 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 

vSBill  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


A  Forest  County  girl  Beatrice  Jane 
Allio,  18,  of  Newmansville,  and  a 
Butler  County  boy,  Lee  Donald 
Kummer,  19,  Evans  City,  have  won 
the  Gyger  4-H  awards  for  1953.  The 
awards,  $25  cash  each,  are  donated 
annually  by  James  Milholland  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Furman  H.  Gyger,  Kimberton,  Ches¬ 
ter  County.  Mr.  Gyger,  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  Pennsylvania  agri¬ 
culture  was  also  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  trustees  of  which  Mr. 
Milholland  is  president.  Open  to  any 
Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  member,  the 
awards  are  based  on  achievement. 

Miss  Allio  is  attending  Warren 
Business  College  while  Kummer  is 
a  sophomore  in  agronomy  at  Penn 
State.  Miss  Allio  has  completed  40 
projects  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  eight  years  of  club 
work.  She  has  37  ribbons  and  certi- 
cates  to  show  for  her  4-H  project.  A 
member  of  six  different  4-H  Clubs, 
she  has  served  12  terms  as  club 
president,  and  in  1952  was  local  club 
leader.  Rummer’s  4-H  specialities  are 
pig  feeding  and  sweet  corn.  He  has 
consistently  made  top  scores,  win¬ 
ning  26  blue  ribbons  and  five  gold 
medals.  He  won  the  title  of  “out¬ 
standing  4-H  boy”  of  his  county  last 
year  and  received  a  $125  scholarship. 
These  awards  and  earnings  of  over 
$1,500  from  4-H  projects  are  paying 
his  way  in  college.  He  plans  to  make 
farming  his  career. 


A  warning  to  sheep  raisers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
disease  of  sheep  known  as  scrapie 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  All  dis¬ 
trict  veterinarians  have  been  alerted 
to  watch  for  the  possible  appearance 
of  this  disease,  which  was  first  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  United  States  through  an 
outbreak  in  California  last  October, 
and  more  recently  in  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  Scrapie  is  reported  to  be  fairly 
common  in  England.  It  appeared  in 
Canada  in  1945,  again  in  1951,  and 
for  the  third  time  in  August  of  1952. 
Should  the  disease  appear  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Department  will  move 
immediately  for  a  district  quarantine 
of  sheep  flocks  and  the  destruction 
of  all  sheep  afflicted  with  this  dis¬ 
ease.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
scrapie,  and  sheep  are  the  only  ani¬ 
mals  affected;  it  is  a  virus  disease 
affecting  the  nervous  system.  Scrapie 
causes  excitability  and  scratching 
which  ar-e  usually  followed  by 
paralysis  of  one  dr  more  legs  that 
drag.  Mortality  is  high  and  infected 
sheep  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Because  of  the  similarity  of  scrapie 
to  a  curable  itching  affliction  known 
as  sheep  scab,  all  cases  of  assumed 
scab  that  are  observed  by  either  dis¬ 
trict  or  practicing  veterinarians  in 
Pennsylvania  must  be  reported  to 
the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  Harrisburg.  N.  M.  Eberly 


The  Winter  of  1952-53  was  one  of 
the  mildest  in  many  years  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  creeks 
were  never  completely  frozen  over, 


and  ice  gorges  which  are  usually 
quite  common  along  the  rivers  in 
the  late  Winter  were  simply  not  to 
be  seen  this  year. 

Public  sales  of  farm  equipment 
and  livestock  have  started  up  in 
earnest.  Oats  are  the  best  seller  of 
the  grains  and  are  now  bringing  90 
cents  to  $1.00  or  more  per  bushel 
Many  oats  are  used  by  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  and  they  are  finding  a  ready 
sale  at  these  prices.  Corn  is  a  little 
slower  and  is  selling  anywhere  from 
70  to  80  cents  a  bushel  for  ear  corn, 
the.  price  depending  on  quality. 
Wheat  is  bringing  from  $1.80  to  $2.00 
per  bushel;  quite  a  lot  of  this  grain 
is  being  used  by  poultrymen  and 
some  by  dairy  farmers  also.  Hay, 
which  has  been  rather  low  in  price 
the  past  few  years,  is  considerably 
higher  this  Spring. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Future 
Farmers  Hampshire  Swine  Assn,  re¬ 
cently  held  its  annual  gilt  sale.  In 
spite  of  falling  livestock  prices,  45 
head  of  registered  Hampshire  gilts 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $105. 
Seven  open  gilts  averaged  $46  and 
two  boars  $85.  A  total  of  53  were 
sold  including  open  gilts  and  a  few 
boars,  and  the  top  10  averaged  $130. 
Gross  sales  came  to  $5,208. 

This  year’s  auction,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  held  a  show  before  the 
auction  which  was  judged  by  Grant 
Sharrett,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
swine  specialist.  Mr.  Sharrett  placed 
lot  No.  46,  a  bred  gilt  consigned  by 
Charles  R.  Baxter  and  Son,  as  grand 
champion.  This  gilt  topped  the  sale 
and  was  sold  for  $155  to  Harold  R. 
Clark,  a  member  of  the  F.  F.  A. 
Chapter  of  Fredonia  Delaware 
School.  The  reserve  champion  was 
claimed  by  lot  No.  41,  a  bred  gilt 
consigned  by  David  Philson  and  sold 
to  George  F.  King  for  $130.  Another 
Philson  consignment  placed  first  in 
a  class  of  senior  spring  gilts  while 
the  grand  champion  enjoyed  the 
double  distinction  of  topping  the 
junior  spring  gilt  class. 

Nearly  200  dairymen  were  present 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Mercer 
County  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive.  Figures  showed  that  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  dairy  cows  in  Mercer  County 
by  artificial  insemination  rose  22  per 
cent  the  past  year.  In  1945  Mercer 
County  technicians  bred  only  1,058 
cows,  while  last  year  7,823  were 
bred,  an  increase  of  1,456  over  1951, 
or  22.9  per  cent. 

J.  C.  Nageotte,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  specialist,  who  spoke 
at  the  meeting,  termed  many  of  the 
so-called  labor  saving  devices  as 
nothing  more  than  time-wasters.  Fie 
cited  one  instance  where  frozen 
silage  had  to  be  blasted  loose  with 
dynamite  from  a  self-feeding  silo. 
In  another  instance  he  told  of  a 
farmer  who  had  to  abandon  self¬ 
feeding  cattle  from  a  trench  silo  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  spoilage.  Mr. 
Nageotte  stated  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  were  those  who 
give  their  cattle  extra  care,  not  those 
who  try  to  figure  out  ways  to  neglect 
them.  Plummer  McCullough 


Beatrice  Jane  Allio,  18,  Newmansville,  Forest  County  and  Lee  Donald 
Kummer,  19,  Evans  City,  Butler  County,  were  the  1953  winners  of  the 
Gyger  4-H  awards,  which  are  based  on  achievement. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Long  about  dusk 
these  days  I  like 
to  take  a  bit  of  a 
walk,  maybe  visit  the  folks  down 
the  road  .  .  .  because  right  at  dusk 
these  days  you  get  hints  of  the  spring 
to  come.  Don’t  like  to  sound  like  a 
schoolboy  giving  an  eighth  grade 
recitation,  but  if  you  like  to  see 
things  turning  from  black  and  gray, 
to  green  ...  if  you  welcome  spring 
freshness  in  the  air  .  .  .  then  there 
just  couldn’t  be  any  better  time  on 
the  farm  than  right  now.  There’s 
new  life  all  around  and  it’s  great  to 
be  striding  this  earth. 


I  WAS  JUST 

♦ 


*  *  *  * 

Xncidently,  with  spring  coming,  it’s 
time  to  start  your  fly-control  pro¬ 
gram.  Once  the  little  monsters  get 
a  head-start  you’ll  have  trouble,  and 
believe  me,  flies  can  cause  serious 
drops  in  milk  output.  You  can  beat 
’em  with  powerful  Watkins  Fly 
Spray  (U.  S.  Grade  AA)  and  Wat¬ 
kins  Lindane  Concentrate.  Both  are 
necessary.  The  Fly  Spray  has  Meth- 
oxychlor,  the  powerful  new  residual 
insecticide  for  day-long  protection 
from  ho^n-flies.  Your  Watkins  Man 
has  a  free  pamphlet  on  fly  control. 
Ask-  him  for  it. 

*  *  *  *  — 

DEEP  THOUGHT  FOR  TODAY. 
Fellow  was  talking  about  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  farm.  Says,  on  a 
muddy  night,  if  a  farmer  can  go  to 
the  bathroom  in  house-slippers  in¬ 
stead  of  boots,  the  place  is  right 
up  to  the  minute. 


*  *  *  * 

If  you  can  tell  a  good  hog  from  a 
poor  one,  you’ve  got  a  good  chance 
to  win  §5,000  cash !  There’s  a  total 
of  $20,000  worth  of  prizes,  and  you 
can  do  it.  all  just  by  looking  at 
pictures  of  different  hogs  and  judg¬ 
ing  which  one  is  best!  (Special 
Junior  Contest  for  young-folks  too!) 
This  Pfizer  hog-judging  .  contest 
started  March  15th,  but  you  still 
have  time  to  enter.  Your  Watkins 
Man  can  give  you  the  details  and  fix 
you  up  with  an  official  entry  blank. 
Why  don’t  YOU  try?  $5,000  might 
come  in  handy !  Ask  your  Watkins 
Man  to  help -you  enter. 

*  *  *  * 

You  ever  run  into  a  first-time 
father  who’s  loaded  with  jupiors 
bright  sayings?  That’s  one  nice  thing 
about  babies  ....  they  don’t  go 
round  telling  the  cute  things  their 
parents  said ! 


*  *  *  * 

Here’s  a  reminder  for  home 
gardeners  and  truck  farmers,  about 
two  Watkins  Products  that  should 
be  right  on  hand  $11  summer.  One 
is  Watkins  Activated  Insect  Dust,  a 
powerful  rotenone  insect  killer  that 
really  STAYS  and  WORKS  .  .  . 
Practically  harmless  to  humans  and 
animals.  The  other  is  Watkins  Triple 
Huty  Garden  Dust  with  Rotenone, 
Copper  and  Sabadilla  to  fight  in¬ 
sects,  blight  and  other  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  Both  are  tops.  Ask  your 
Watkins  Man. 

*  *  *  * 

Wish  I  could  have  spent  the  whole 
co.umn  telling  you  about  Watkins 
fly  Control.  I’m  convinced  that  we 
$?ve  really  fine  fly-control  products, 
we  ve  made  exhaustive  tests  all  over 
"fte  country  and  developed  a  pro- 
an<*  Products  that  really  work. 

SURE  to  get  Watkins  Fly  Spray, 
ffndane  and  DDT.  Till  next  month, 
11  s  been  fun  visitin’.  .  .  So  Long. 

The  J.  R.  Wotkins  Co.  •  Nowork,  N.  J. 


Milk  &  Dairy  News 


THE  MILK  HEARINGS 

After  four  days  of  technical  testi¬ 
mony  in  Elmira  March  10-13,  the 
milk  hearings  adjourned  to  New 
York’s  North  Country  for  sessions 
in  the  Malone  Grange  Hall  on 
March  18,  the  City  Hall  in  Ogdens- 
burg  on  March  19,  and  the  Hotel 
Woodruff  in  Watertown  on  March  20. 

The  subject  matter  of  all  these 
hearings  was  the  proposed  revision 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Federal 
Milk  Order,  the  principal  issues  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  increase  of  freight 
and  location  differentials,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  formula  for  pricing 
I-C  milk.  Although  the  change  of  the 
freight  and  location  differentials  had 
no  official  sponsor,  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  responsible  for  the 
proposal.  There  were  two  I-C  pricing 
suggestions  —  one  unsponsored,  and 
the  second  offered  by  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative. 

The  principal  witness  in  support 
of  the  unsponsored  proposals  was  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pierce,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  economist,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  part-time  consultant  to 
Dr.  Blanford,  the  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator.  Dr.  Pierce,  however,  asserted 
that  the  views  expressed  were  his 
own.  He  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
any  discussion  as  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  proposed  amendments.  He  argued 
that  the  present  transportation  differ¬ 
entials  —  plus  inside  the  201-210 
mile  zone  and  minus  outside  the  zone 
—  should  be  increased,  both  plus  and 
minus,  to  reflect  actual  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  today.  He  also  testified  that 
the  system  of  location  differentials 
now  paid  out  of  the  pool  to  nearby 
producers,  should  be  revised  so  that 
distant  producers  would  pay  this 
differential  out  of  their  own  milk 
checks  —  in  amounts  ranging  from 
one  to  28  cents  —  to  nearby  produc¬ 
ers. 

Dr.  Pierce  stated  that  the  farm 
price  of  fluid  milk  sold  outside  the 
N.  Y.  City  market  was  much  too  low 
and  should  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased  —  the  greater  increase  in 
the  North  Jersey  and  New  England 
markets,  the  smaller  increase  in  up¬ 
state  New  York  markets. 

While  the  Elmira  sessions  were  at¬ 
tended  mostly  by  milk  dealers  and 
the  so-called  experts,  the  sessions  in 
the  North  Country  were  stormed  by 
producers.  The  attendance  at  Malone 
was  estimated  at  600,  at  Odgensburg 
1,100,  and  at  Watertown  800.  'Pro¬ 
ducer  testimony  was  unanimous  in 
opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
freight  and  location  differentials,  and 
producer  sentiment  in  the  audiences 
was  in  complete  accord.  Most  wit¬ 
nesses  also  opposed  any  change  in 
the  I-C  price. 

Witnesses  at  Malone,  besides  Dr. 
Pierce,  included  Leon  Chapin,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  president,  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  hearing  be  called  off; 
Edmund  F.  Cooke,  attorney,  repre¬ 
senting  81  cooperatives;  Archie  T. 
Wright,  president  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union;  John  C.  York,  economist  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers;  Edward  E. 
Vial,  Metropolitan  Milk  Dealers 
Assn.,  who  asked  for  a  revision  of 
the  freight  differential;  Sidney  Kitay, 
attorney  representing  cooperatives  at 
Chateaugay  and  Canton;  Lester  Du¬ 
mont,  representing  the  Bargaining 
Agency;  Fred  Weir,  pres.  Clinton  Co. 
Coop.  Assn.;  Fred  Herman  of  Calli- 
coon,  Sullivan  County;  Paul  Lobdell 
and  Leo  O’Neill,  both  of  Peru,  Clin¬ 
ton  County;  Frank  Gillett,  Allen 
Childs,  James  Cook  and  Frederick 
Fallon,  all  of  Malone;  Florence  Reilly, 
Massena,  St.  Lawrence  County; 
George  F.  Bragg,  Plattsburg;  Earl 
Baldwin  and  Arthur  Raymond,  both 
of  Burke;  F.  J.  Hoar  of  Bombay; 
Edward  H.  Bragg  of  the  Plattsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Martin  T. 
Mannix,  news  editor  of  the  Platts¬ 
burg  radio  station,  and  Mr.  Radway 
of  the  Malone  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Appearing  in  support  of  an 
increased  I-C  price  were  Thomas 
Lawrence,  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Clifton  E.  Whitney, 
manager  of  Northern  Farms,  a  Ver¬ 
mont  dairy  farmer  organization. 

At  the  meeting  in  Ogdensburg,  the 
following  appeared:  Ezra  Kotcher, 
attorney  for  the  Milk  Dealers  and 
Processors  Assn.,  who  opposed  the 
amendments;  Seymour  Rodenhurst, 
Dairymen’s  League  director;  Bernard 


FAST!  POTENT! 

in  stopping  losses  from 

MASTITIS 

the  double-duty  antibiotic 

AUREOMYCIN 


^/AUREOMYCIN  is  the  antibiotic 
\with  the  widest  range  of  activity. 

'^A UREOMYCIN  exerts  extremely 
powerful  activity  against  mastitis 
-organisms. 

•  AUREOMYCIN  is  more  broadly 
effective  than  penicillin. 

•  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  with 
its  free-flowing  base  and  tiny,  “mi¬ 
cron  ized"  aureomycin  particles  pene¬ 
trates  rapidly  and  thoroughly  to  ail 
parts  of  treated  quarters. 

•  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  re¬ 
mains  active  in  the  udder  for  many 
hours. 

•  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  quick¬ 
ly  returns  most  cows  to  production  of 
salable  milk. 

•  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  is 

K  available  in  a  convenient,  easy-to- 
use,  infusion-tip  tube. 


i  veterinary 

AUREOMYCIN 

|  Crystalline 

OINTMENT 

for  Udder  Infusion 
contains  60  mj.( 


Aureomycin  HCI. 

426  mg.  per  tube. 

See  package  circular  lor 
indications  and  directions. 
Animal  Industry  Section 


L  Cyiiiritf  Cenmj,  Hew  'll 


;lE  LABORATORIES  DIViS 


/  . ..  \ 

Mils  II tl. 

For  fast,  effective  results  against  mastitis  use  Veterinary 
Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  in  these  two  ways: 
(1)  To  clear  up  cows  quickly  when  mastitis  strikes  (2)  To 
guard  against  mastitis  before  it  strikes  by  treating  cuts  and 
wounds  on  teats  or  udder  by  local  application  and  infusion. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion, 
the  injectable  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium  Sulfamethazine** 
Veterinary  Lederle  should  be  used.  Subsequent  treatment  may 
be  conducted  with  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  OBLETS*  Veter¬ 
inary  Tablets.  Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intra¬ 
venous**  may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septi¬ 
cemia  as  a  highly  effective  agent  against  most  bacteria. 

For  best  management  practices  and  disease-control  proce¬ 
dures  for  avoidance  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian.  Write 
for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat  Off.  **To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  AMERICAN  CtUUiamid  COM  PANT  fv>ew  York  20,  N.  Y; 
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SPRING  PLANNING? 


SAVE 
TIME 
LABOR 
MONEY 
with  .  .  . 


...  the  ALL-PURPOSE 
YEAR-ROUND  SPRAYER! 

Here's  how  to  increase  production  profits  and  decrease  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  The  Hanson  Brodjet  is  the  famous  all-purpose  sprayer 
you  need  to  help  you  get  the  most  from  your  spraying  dollar. 

Its  low  cost,  advanced  design  and  efficient  operation  will  save  you  money, 
time  and  labor.  Extensive  laboratory  and  field  testing  proves  that  its  broad 
swaths  (up  to  54  feet)  and  excellent  chemical  distribution  mean  more  eco- 
nomica.l  and  effective  application  of  chemicals  with  less  time  and  labor  than 
ever  before.  With  included  attachments,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  convert 
the  Hanson  Brodjet  from  a  field  and  rowcrop  sprayer  to  a  roadside  and  fence- 

row  sprayer  or  to  a  hand  gun  for 
livestock,  orchard,  spot  spraying. 
•  Rough  ground  or  obstructions 
are  no  problem  because  there  is 
no  cumbersome  boom  or  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  manipulate.  Scien¬ 
tific  nozzle  design  eliminates 
clogging  and  reduces  drift.  Instal¬ 
lation,  operation  and  maintenance 
are  simple  and  easy. 


Send  coupon  below  tor  free 
details  about  the  popular  and 
economical  Hanson  Brodjet. 


I 

i 

i 

I 


Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free  literature  about  the  HANSON  BRODJET. 
Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  d  d  re  ss _ City _ Sta  te _ 


1 

I 

I 

I 


A.  LeFeve  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works,  who  said  that  the 
Thruway  would  cut  hauling  costs  by 
at  least  25  per  cent;  Carl  Peters, 
Canton;  Leon  Martin  of  the  Lisbon 
Producers  Coop.  Assn.;  Monford 
Kelsey  of  Canastota,  president  of 
Tri-State  Milk  Producers  Coop.; 
Howard  Ormsby  of  Otsego  County; 
Glenn  Sheldon,  Ogdensburg,  and 
Leslie  Porteous  of  Jefferson  County. 
Several  Massena  and  Ogdensburg 
business  and  banking  groups  pre¬ 
sented  resolutions  against  the  pro¬ 
posals.  Also  speaking  at  Ogdensburg 
were  Senator  Paul  Graves,  of 
Gouverneur,  who  challenged  the 
whole  basis  of  freight  and  location 
differentials  and  urged  that  both  be 
wiped  out  entirely;  and  William  F. 
Berghold,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  who,  on 
behalf  of  128  dairymen  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Franklin  Counties,  stated 
farmers  did  not  want  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  a  pen  and  pencil  scaffold 
whose  own  author  was  ashamed 
even  to  acknowledge  it.  Mr.  Berg¬ 
hold,  however,  supported  any  rea¬ 
sonable  proposal  to  increase  the  I-C 
price. 

At  the  last  day’s  session  in  Water- 
town,  the  audience  heard  a  strong 
statement  against  the  amendments 
from  John  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Watertown  Times; 
and  also  from  Thomas  W.  Holman, 
Jefferson  County  Supervisor  and 
dairy  farmer.  Other  opposition  wit¬ 
nesses  were:  Grant  C.  Lamb,  of 
Carthage,  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
director;  Wallace  Whitley,  Belleville; 
Earl  K.  Flanders,  Rodman;  William 
F.  Chamberlain,  Ellisburg;  Oscar 
Grant,  Liberty;  John  Griffis,  Sandy 
Creek;  Barnard  Lyman,  Lowville 
Producers  Coop,  director;  Wilbur 
Pope,  Smithville;  Harold  Murray, 
Copenhagen;  Lowell  Main,  Bur¬ 
lington  Flats;  H.  Ben  Mitchell, 
LaFargeville;  Gordon  Fallon,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Cyrus  Hubbard,  Pierre- 
pont  Manor. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  re¬ 
sume  at  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  in 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  _  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  . . .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 


At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  18,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  DAN 

who  operates  a  large  chain  of 

,CT»JgSf 


say  sj 

why  kill  yourself  working 
to  be  a  successful  Dairy  Farmer 
when  you  can  get  rid  of  hard 
work  so  easy 

|ust  install  a 

BADGER  BARN  CLEANER 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  NEAREST  BADGER  SPECIALIST 

There's  a  world  of  difference  in  what  a 

Barn  Cleaner  can  do  and  how  it  stands  up. 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

97  COLLIER  ST. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

• 

JAMES  S.  BADGER 

124  STROUD  ST. 

CANASTATA,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 

MARIDEN,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWS  and  MAY 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


WINDFALL? 


“In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


NATIONAL  SUPER-VALUE  SPECIALS 


ROTO-MATIC  ROTARY  TILLER  , 

•  Prepares  Soil  Without  Spading 

•  P/j  H.  P.  Briggs  &  Stratton  Engine 

•  Does  4  Jobs  in  One  Operation 

•  Gives  Deep,  Fast  Cultivation 


ONLY 

109!® 


Send  for  our  1953  Catalog  for 
these  and  other  super  values. 


RELIABLE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

P/2  H.  P.  Briggs-Stratton  Engine 
Positive  2-Wheel  Drive 
400  x  8  Traction  Tires 
Cultivates,  Plows,  Discs  etc. 


ONLY 

1095® 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

142  GREENE  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


Telepliones 

REAL  MCCOY  AND  NOT  A  TOY 
PURCHASED  FROM  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
HOUSE  TO  BARN  NEIGHBOR  TO  NEIGHBOR 
OFFICE  TO  FACTORY.  TALK  UP  TO  30  MILES. 
TURN  CRANK  TO  RING.  FRENCH  PHONES  AND 
WALL  TYPE.  SIMPLE  HOOK  UP.  PRICES  FROM 
$11  to  $16.  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER. 
BOHNSACK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Elmira  on  Monday,  April  20,  al¬ 
though  a  great  deal  of  farm  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  expressed  in  favor 
of  holding  the  hearing  at  a  point 
more  centrally  located  for  dairy 
farmers.  * 


LEGISLATURE  KILLS  TWO  BAD 
MILK  BILLS 

The  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c 
of  the  N.  Y.  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law,  so  as  to  replace  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the 
monopoly  dealer  licensing  powers  he 
had  up  to  1950,  was  disapproved  by 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  Agricult¬ 
ure  Committees.  This  bill  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Assemblyman  Paul  Talbot, 
Otsego  County,  and  Senator  Wheeler 
Milmoe,  Madison  County. 

It  was  a  bad  bill  and  deserved  the 
treatment  it  received. 

Another  proposal,  a  bill  to  em¬ 
power  the  Commissioner  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  to  enter  into  interstate  milk 
agreements  with  other  States,  was 
also  defeated  when  the  Senate  re¬ 
fused  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session.  This  bill,  known 
as  the  “Five-State  Pact”  bill,  was 
also  sponsored  by  the  Milmoe- 
Talbot  team.  Opposition  to  it,  in  the 
best  interests  of  dairymen,  was  led 
by  Senator  Paul  Graves,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
for  the  month  of  February  1953  are 


as  follows:  Per  lOO  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op ....  $5.36  $.114 
Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod.  .  5.20  .11 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.80  .102 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.70  .10 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.35  .0925 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.31  .0917 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  4.275  .0910 
Dela.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.27  .0909 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.265  .0907 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.25  .0904 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.25  .0904 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.25  .0904 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.25  .0904 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.25  .0904 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.25  .0904 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.25  .0904 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.25  .0904 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.14  .088 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York.  $4.25;  Buffalo,  $4.65;  Rochester.  $4.69. 


NEWEST  OF  ALL  MILKERS! 


Will  milk  your  cows  faster, 
cleaner  and  better. 


You  owe  it  to  your  cows — and 
yourself — to  try  this  amazing  new 
EMPIRE  "Jet-O-Matic”  Milker. 
Watch  its  gentle  tug  and  pull — see 
the  contentment  of  your  cows — ex¬ 
perience  its  ease  of  handling.  You’ll 
be  strr prised! 

Today,  get  free  folder  on  EMPIRE 
Milkers.  Also  get  folders  on  EMPIRE 
Milk  Coolers  and  Food  Freezers. 


EMPIRE  Milking  Machine  Co. 

(Division  of  BSCO  Cabinet  Co.) 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 

2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N-2a. 
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Behind  every  worthwhile  product 
stand  the  integrity,  the  ingenuity 
and  the  faith  of  its  producer.  The 
manufacturer  with  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  is  proud  to  display  his  label 
only  on  goods  that  have  been  through 
all  the  possible  tests;  it  is  his  way 
of  saying:  I  am  staking  my  repu¬ 
tation  with  this  label.  If  you  are 
aware  of  my  integrity,  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  buy,  even  though  my 
price  may  be  a  little  higher. 

Similarly  with  eggs,  the  produc¬ 
er’s  reputation  is  at  stake  each  time 
a  case  of  his  eggs  is  placed  on  sale. 
Once,  while  visiting  the  Buffalo’s 
Farmers’  Market,  I  was  talking  to 
an  egg  farmer  a  little  way  from  my 
own  stall.  A  prospective  buyer  stop¬ 
ped,  saw  us  talking,  glanced  casu¬ 
ally  at  the  displayed  cases  near  his 
feet,  and  then  asked  me  the  price. 
“These  are  not  mine,”  I  said,  point¬ 
ing  out  my  stall.  “We  are  just  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  chat.”  And  I  laughed,  for 
I  had  been  ribbing  my  friend  about 
the  low  prices  for  which  he  sold  his 
eggs. 

But  the  customer  was  in  a  hurry 
(they  always  are)  and  demand  a 
little  service.  “Well,  come  on,  come 
on,”  he  grumbled,  leading  the  way, 
“let  us  take  a  look  at  your  stuff.  I 
haven’t  got  all  day!” 

Of  course,  we  argued  over  the 
price,  but  after  the  usual  com¬ 
promise,  I  received  a  better  than 
average  price,  and  the  customer  left, 
feeling  that  he  could  depend  on  the 
product.  After  talking  he  found  that 
he  had  bought  my  eggs  many  times 
before,  and  consequently  he  knew — 
he  did  not  have  to  guess  on  their 
quality. 

Struggle  for  Reputation 

The  man  behind  the  egg  must 
stand  for  many  things  because  he  is, 
in  turn,  the  manufacturer,  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  and  the  seller.  In  all 
these  phases  he  must  acquire  and 
maintain  know-how  and  keep  posted 
on  changes  in  stock,  feed  and  man¬ 
agement.  He  must  -shoulder,  too,  the 
responsibility  of  a  favorable  repu¬ 
tation  which  results  from  application 
of  knowledge.  Once  he  earns  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity  in  his  dealings, 
he  must  strive  to  maintain  it,  come 
hail  or  high  water.  Maintaining  a 
good  reputation  requires  as  much 
struggle  as  building  it,  and  perhaps 
more.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  name  for  one’s  self  or 
one’s  business. . 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  man  be¬ 
hind  the  egg.  Not  long  ago,  a  father 
and  son  partnership  flourished.  They 
produced  not  only  large  quantities  of 
top  quality  eggs,  but  branched  out 
into  the  chick  business,  too.  Orders 
came  in  so  fast '  they  began  cutting 
corners,  with  the  result  that  quality 
suffered.  It  seemed  so  easy  to  rake 
m  the  money  that  they  underesti¬ 
mated  the  intelligence  of  their 
customers.  The  easier  the  money 
came  the  more  lax  became  their 
management,  and  eventually  their 
built-up  integrity  disappeared  al¬ 
together.  Orders  diminished  and 
overhead  increased  as  they  tried  to 
recapture,  too  late,  that  jewel  that 
many  years  of  hard  work  had 
polished.  Once  the  trusting  custom¬ 
ers  discovered  they  had  been  mis¬ 


led,  they  came  no  longer  but  went 
elsewhere  for  their  eggs. 

Proved  Standards  and  New 
Knowledge 

Another  producer,  not  far  from 
me,  keeps  both  feet  on  the  ground 
and  is  never  deluded  by  the  mirage 
of  quick  and  easy  returns  on  his  in¬ 
vestment.  He  has  a  son  who  helps 
with  the  chores,  too.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  here' is  that,  whereas  the  other 
team  abandoned  painstaking  care 
for  the  sake  of  expansion  and  illu¬ 
sive  profit,  this  father  apd  son  had 
the  wisdom  to  set  standards  and  to 
realize  the  limits  of  their  combined 
capacity. 

They  do  not  cut  corners  for,  by 
so  doing,  quality  may  suffer.  Ob¬ 
taining  the  very  best  stock  to  begin 
with,  they  tend  to  it  scrupulously — 
according  to  their  set  standards,  and 
they  add  to  their  knowledge  when¬ 
ever  possible,  first  experimenting 
with  any  new  practices  in  a  small 
way.  Because  producing  good  eggs  is 
their  life  work,  they  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  their  standards  and,  when  possi¬ 
ble,  improve  on  them  to  meet  stiffen¬ 
ing  competition  all  around. 

Above  all,  they  have  pride — pride 
in  their  final  product,  and  also  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  original  fountainhead, 
the  hatchery  where  they  purchase 
replacements.  In  maintaining  their 
own  reputation,  they  add  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  breeder.  Their  product 
will  always  be  in  demand,  or  rather, 
demand  will  exceed  supply  as  long 
as  their  reputation  for  integrity  is 
maintained.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  constant  struggle. 

Even  though  his  own  comfort  may 
suffer,  the  good  producer  never 
neglects  his  layers.  There  are  times 
when  one  would  like  to  attend  a 
convention,  go  on  a  pleasure  trip  or 
take  in  a  fair;  the  proper  action  to 
take  in  such  a  case  is  to  hire  some¬ 
body  dependable  to  tend  the  flock. 
Even  then,  one  cannot  be  sure  how 
the  layers  will  react  to  a  stranger. 
That  is  why  a  father-son  partner¬ 
ship  works  to  advantage  in  cases 
where  one  is  called  away  for  a  day 
or  two. 

To  build  a  reputation  for  integrity, 
one  should  never  misrepresent  a 
package  or  its  contents.  Packs  can 
vary.  Sometimes  eggs  must  be  held 
a  few  days,  a  week,  or  perhaps 
longer.  It  is  poor  business  to  mix 
these  with  the  newly-laid  eggs  and 
to  attempt  sales  of  them  under  one 
standard.  Just  as  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  grades,  so  there  are  many  buy¬ 
ers  who  stand  ready  to  buy  the 
various  qualities  if  the  price  is  right. 
A  man  cannot  stay  long  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  without  acquiring  some  sort  of 
reputation;  he  becomes  known  either 
for  a  straight  pack,  a  faced  pack  or 
for  a  pack  in  between. 

Nothing  hurts  a  producer’s  repu¬ 
tation  so  much  as  a  careless  pack. 
Most  egg  buyers  are  in  the  market 
to  buy  a  particular  grade  for  their 
clientele.  Obviously  it  would  be 
harmful  to  try  to  sell,  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  facing,  an  inferior  pack 
to  one  desiring  only  the  best.  The 
catc.h-as-catch-can  method  may  be 
fine  in  the  wrestling  game,  but  it 
does  not  pay  in  making  and  main¬ 
taining  a  reputation  for  integrity. 


The  hens  lay  the  eggs ,  but  it  is  the  man 
behind  them  tvho  determines  their  quality. 
Standards  of  quality  and  personal  integrity 
are  essential  to  victory  in  the  struggle  for  a 
good  reputation  in  the  poultry  business • 
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w  TAIUTS 


Start  Your  Chicks 


Gives  You  EXTRA  MONEY  Toward  Things  You  Want 


SALSBURYS 


r  Promotes 

FASTER  GROWTH 

Prevents 

COCCIDIOSIS^ 


Refrigerator  •  Things  for  Children 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


furniture 


Tablets  For  - 
Drinking  Water 


Ren- 0-Sal  Speeds  Up  Growth  I 

Even  With  Vitamin  Bu  And  Antibiotics  in  feed 

Chickens  attain  better  body  development 
and  reach  full  maturity  quicken  They  lay  up 
to  two  weeks  earlier,. .have  added  vitality, 
and  are  in  better  condition  to  lay  more 
eggs  all  season. 

Reduces  Losses  From  Cecal  Coccidiosis, 

Too!  In  larger  doses,  Ren-O-Sal  prevents 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 

Saves  death,  stunting  and  feed  losses.  Be 
“on  the  alert!”  Raise  better  chickens  and 
more  of  them... with  convenient,  popular, 
low-cost  Ren-O-Sal  in  drinking  water, 
regularly ,  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  when  you  get 
your  chicks  or  starting  mash. 


When  you  need  poultry 

ask 


t>R.  SALSBURrS  LABORATORIES 


Charles  Oty,  tbwe 


jp^o^cjescent  Birds! 

•  PutVIm  ondYi9or 
Into  Lozy  Hens 


Avi-Tab 

Stomachic  Appetizer 


AVI-TAB  stimulates  appetites, 
aids  digestion,  supplies  daily 
minimum  requirement,  or  more,  of 
needed  minerals.  Mixes  easily 
In  the  mash.  Be  "on  the  alert”  to 
keep  your  birds  alert  and  productive 
...buy  AVI-TAB,  today! 


BABY  CHICKS  ~ 

Tnsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular. 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
H  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  RT.  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


ttHwitKCapoiis10^5 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS:  Lower  feed  cost,  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys:  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season. 

Guaranteed  I00°o  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  2,  Missouri 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Ask  for  New  Wirthmoie  Turkey  Rations  Folder 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BROAD  BREASTED 


N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  and 
Pullorum  Clean 

ALL  POULTS  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  from  breeders  on  our 
own  farms,  range  reared. 

We’re  booking  orders  for  both  Day- 
Old  and  Started  Poults,  up  to 
12  weeks. 

Write  for  folder  R  and  quotations 
If  possible,  visit  our  modern  plant 

McDonald  farms 

PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for_  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  livability  of  Ball  chicks 
which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of 
New  York’s  cleanest  and  best 
equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  de¬ 
scribing  our  farm  and  hatchery. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


fMMMSSIIS 


PENNA.-U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Poults 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14, 


LINESVILLE,  PEf^JA. 


LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
Poults  &  Eggs 

OUR  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  8/z  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 


W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


STURKEYS 

I  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 

I  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

1  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva- 
1  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
^  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

?  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 

S  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

S  BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phon#  29-J 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS  200  UP  30cts.  EACH 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

Buy  Genuine  Pure  Bred 

Kerthley  or  Ryckebosch  Broad  Breasted  Bronze, 
Domes  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville  White.  Choice 
dates  still  available  for  April  and  May  delivery. 
Write  today.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 
BOX  R-3  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


POULTS 


Day  old  and  Started  featuring  the  Turkey  of 
TOMOrrow  New  York  States  own  Empire  Bronze  and 
Empire  White.  THE  DOELLS  PINEHAVEN 
STOCK  FARMS,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 

BIL-MAR  SUPER  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R-4,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

Pilgrims  Only.  Eggs,  fertility  guaranteed,  $3.00.  Gos¬ 
lings  pairs  $12.  Quantity  discounts.  We'll  meet  compe¬ 
tition  and  save  you  money  if  you  will  save  us  deskwork 
by  prompt,  action.  Riverside  Mousery,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Muscovies,  Mallards,  Wli.  Guineas.  Eggs,  Breeders, 
dayolds  &  started.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown,  Dela. 

Beltsviile  Wh.  &  Neb.  Pits.,  from  our  own  layers  only. 
Photo  cir.free.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Fm.,  Richfield  22, Pa. 


WHITE  CHINA 


ADULT  STOCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 
LAWRENCE  KEEFER,  Rt.  3,  HUNTINGDON,  PA. 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
White  Emden,  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  S13.  produce  up  to 
S2.50  feathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 

No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R]N  Hampton  Conn. 


-  DUCKLINGS  - 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
Fawns  $28.00.  Hens  $35.00.  Also.  Rouens,  Ayles- 
burys,  Blue  Swedish,  Black  Swedish,  Giant  Buffs, 
Cayugas,  Fairy  Fawns.  Toulouse  and  China  Goslings. 
Circular.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FiARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


Geese,  Eggs,  Goslings.  Dewlap  and  Standard  Toulouse, 
Embden,  White  and  Gray  Chinese,  Pilgrim,  African 
and  Buff.  Ducks,  Eggs,  Ducklings.  Giant  Pekin,  Giant 
Rouen,  White,  Fawn  &  White  Indian  Runner,  Buff, 
Crested  White,  Muscoveys  White,  Colored  and  Blue, 
Mallards,  Blue  Sweede  and  Kahki  Campbell. 

E.  T.  STAINES,  NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 


STATE  of  MAINE  QUALITY  POULTS:  Broadbreasted 
Wh.  Hollands,  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Beltsville  Whites. 
Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.S.  Approved  Clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN,  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 


-  BELTSVILLES  - 

Pullorum  Clean  specialists  -  7th  year  offer  a 
SUPERIOR  BELTSVILLE.  March  30  on. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  HEBRON,  MAINE 


BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 
China  or  Emden,  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 


-  EMDEN.  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  - 

$1.80  min.  order  6.  Rouen  Ducklings,  $.40  min.  15. 
DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON.  NEW  YORK 


-  GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  - 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


“Ducks  for  Profit,”  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducklings  $8.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Pilgrim  Geese  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese,  Buff. 
Eggs — goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm,  Denbigh  2,  Va. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

SMALLER  LOTS  SOLD.  SEND  FOR  FOLDER 
25-49  $1.55  each:  50-99  $1.50  each;  100-200  $1 .45  each 
SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE 


A  Few  GOSLING  and  EGGS  from  SELECT  STOCK. 
J.  H.  PARKER,  Green  Mountain  Rd.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

GEESE  and  GOSLINGS,  Purebred  Toulouse  and  Wh. 
Chinese.  Muscovy  Ducklings.  Also  Hatching  Eggs. 
H.  KUHN,  GRAND  GORGE,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS  40c  Each  Postpaid 
A.  ZELLER,  WALLKILL  22,  NEW  YORK 


GOSLINGS 


From  Prize  Winning  Flock.  White  China  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Write  for  free  literature. 
S.  J.  SEITZ,  RR  3,  FISK  RD.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfleld . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.25 

Managing  a  -  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  . 4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson..; . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson . 3.50 
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Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 


A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr .  3.00 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  2.00 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book, 

Elmer  Wheeler .  2.00 

Buying  Country  Property, 

Herbert  R.  Moral .  1.49 

Agricultural  &  Business  Law  for 
the  Farmer, 

V.  O.  Braun . . .  1.00 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  man  behind  the  egg  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  busy  man.  He  must  know 
what  is  going  on  at  all  times  even 
though  others  may  do  '  the  actual 
manual  work.  The  larger  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  more  he  should  feel  his 
responsibility  for,  upon  his  shoulders 
and  only  his,  rests  the  choice  of  fail¬ 
ure  or  success  .  He  must  be  con¬ 
scientious,  acutely  aware  of  advances 
in  his  field,  willing  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  good  of  the  whole  and 
ready  to  struggle  against  the  unfore¬ 
seen. 

It  Pays  to  Be  Friendly 

The  man  behind  the  egg  is  a 
friendly  sort  of  man.  He  is  a  chap 
the  buyers  like  to  meet  after  a  few 
worthwhile  dealings.  He  must  swal¬ 
low  his  pride  at  times,  although 


pride  in  his  work  counts  —  a  para¬ 
dox  maybe,  but  one  may  be  humble 
and  proud  at  the  same  time.  He  can 
be  humble  for  the  trust  others  place 
in  his  judgment,  and  proud  of 
maintaining  high  poultry  standards 
through  the  years. 

The  man  behind  the  egg  is  his  own 
boss.  He  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
He  can  .strive  to  achieve,  or  he  can 
destroy,  through  neglect  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  a  hard  won  reputation  for  in¬ 
tegrity.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  struggle  and  ease  never  can  be¬ 
come  compatible.  Either  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  egg  maintains  the  struggle, 
keeping  alive  his  good  name,  or  he 
thinks  of  his  comfort  and  ease  first, 
thus  not  only  losing  his  trade,  but 
harming  the  entire  industry. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


In  the  grading  room  the  standards  of  the  man  behind  the  egg  must  be  the 
highest  to  establish  and  maintain  a  reputation  of  being  a  producer  of 

correctly  graded,  top  quality  eggs. 


Meat  Yields  from  Broad 
Breasted  Birds 

Breast  width  has  been  for  several 
years  one  factor  in  the  selection  pro¬ 
gram  of  many  breeds  of  dual  purpose 
and  meat  type  breeds  of  poultry.  We 
know  that,  in  a  given  group  of  broil¬ 
ers  in  general,  the  heaviest  chickens 
will  have  the  broadest  breasts  and 
these  same  individuals  will  usually 
receive  the  highest  market  grades. 
We  Wave  had  little  information,  how¬ 
ever,  which  would  indicate  there  is 
more  breast  meat  on  the  chicken 
with  the  broad  breast  than  on  the 
chicken  with  the  narrow  breast. 

Some  evidence  relating  to  this 
problem  was  provided  in  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  last  Poultry  Science 
meeting.  Comparisons  in  breast  meat 
yields  and  in  total  yields  were  made 
among  Cornish  crossbreds,  other 
crossbreds  and  pure  breeds.  Only 
slight  differences  in  breast  meat 
yields  were  found,  but  the  Cornish 
crossbreds,  patricularly  the  females, 
were  superior  to  the  pure  breeds  or 
non-Cornish  crosses.  The  differences 
in  yield  of  total  edible  meat,  although 
small,  were  consistently  in  favor  of 
the  Cornish  crossbreds.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  total  edible  meat  yield 
amounted  to  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  drawn  weight. 

This  information  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  breeders  who  have 
placed  emphasis  on  selection  for 
breast  width  and  meat  type  have 
expended  useless  effort.  Whether  or 
not  progress  has  been  made  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  edible  meat 
on  the  meat  type  chicken,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  finished  product  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  improved  and  this 
represents  progress. 

W.  M.  Collins 

American  Poultry  Histori¬ 
cal  Society 

The  purpose  of  the  recently 
founded  American  Poultry  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  is  “to  find,  collect,  and 
preserve  records,  pictures,  materials 
and  objects  connected  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Poultry  Industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
available  its  great  history  to  this  and 
future  generations  and  to  honor  and 
recognize  persons  for  outstanding 
achievement  or  leadership.” 

The  Society  was  founded  in  the 


belief  that  the  poultry  industry,  the 
third  largest  in  U.  S.  agriculture,  is 
important  enough  to  have  a  central 
place  where  all  valuable  records  can 
be  preserved  and  where  a  Hall  of 
Fame  can  be  established  to  recognize 
its  leaders.  Poultry  business  has  not 
always  been  big;  in  fact  it  has  grown 
into  its  present  status  in  the  short 
space  of  a  half  century.  It  has  been 
vitalized  by  romance  and  the  Society 
hopes  to  maintain  a  record  of  this 
aspect  of  its  growth  as  well  as  that 
provoked  by  the  logic  of  our 
economy. 

To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  following  program  has 
been  tentatively  decided  upon:  1  — 
Develop  a  large  membership  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  funds  will  be 
available;  2  —  Establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  where  objects 
pertaining  to  the  industry  may  be 
collected  and  preserved  (the  use  of 
a  Boston  office  has  been  offered  to 
the  Society) ;  3.  —  Be  on  the  alert 
constantly  for  objects  of  historical 
interest  to  the  poultry  industry  and 
to  obtain  such  objects;  4 — Issue  from 
time  to  time  progress  reports  to  the 
membership. 

There  are  three  types  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Society:  Annual  for  $3.00 
a  year,  Life  for  $15  and  Company 
Membership  for  $50.  Membership 
applications  may  be  had  from  Ral¬ 
ston  R.  Hannas,  Treasurer,  care  of 
American  Poultry  Journal,  180  North 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Other  officers  of  the  Society  are: 
H.  H.  Alp,  president;  Harvey  C. 
Wood,  vice-president;  and  A.  C. 
Dingwall,  secy. 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drink¬ 
ing  vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with 
disease  germs  and  may  spread  dis¬ 
ease  through  your  flock  before  you 
are  aware.  Use  preventive  methods 
—use  Walko  Tablets.  For^over  forty 
years  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
have  depended  upon  them.  You,  too, 
can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valu¬ 
able  antiseptic  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water. 


Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  writes:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have, 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Attention 
Poultry  men l 

Beware  of  imitators  who  are 
using  our  trademarked  name 
without  authorization! 

“LIBBY’S  X-99  CROSS  CHICKS” 

(trademark) 

Are  available  at  this  time  from 
the  following  hatcheries  only: 

TWO  RIVERS  POULTRY  FARMS 

STEEP  FALLS,  MAINE 

Kctay’s  Hatchery 

1328  New  York  Avenue 
Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Proper  Dressing  Sells  More 
Poultry 

Not  all  poultrymen  are  interested 
in  retailing  poultry  products.  Some 
prefer  to  carry  on  wholesale  business 
and  to  leave  the  retailing  of  products 
to  those  who  like  that  phase  of  the 
business.  However,  all  poultrymen 
are  vitally  concerned  with  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  consumer,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  through  meeting  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  requirements  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  products  can  be 
kept  at  a  high  level  or  be  increased. 
The  attention  of  all  concerned  with 
poultry  production  must  be  directed 
towards  better  merchandising  at  the 
point  of  sale. 

Consumers  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  fresh  products.  They  want 
to  secure  them  from  clean  and  at¬ 
tractive  sales  rooms  and  from  effi¬ 
cient,  courteous  people.  In  addition, 
they  want  clean,  wholesome  products 
that  have  been  properly  processed 
and  packaged,  products  that  have 
eye  appeal  and  ultimately  taste  ap¬ 
peal.  In  meeting  these  requirements 
the  retailer  builds  repeat  sales  and 
keeps  the  consumption  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  product  at  a  high  level. 

The  consumption  of  poultry  meat 
can  be  increased  if  the  birds  offered 
for  sale  are  well  fleshed,  properly 
bled,  thoroughly  picked,  singed  and 
attractively  packaged.  Many  sales 
are  lost  because  these  requirements 
are  not  met.  Others  are  lost  because 
the  method  of  drawing  roasters, 
splitting  broilers,  or  cutting  up.  fowl 
is  not  properly  carried  out:  the  lungs 
remain  in  the  body  cavity,  bones  are 
unnecessarily  splintered,  or  parts  are 
not  clean. 

Competing  meat  products  are  often 
more  attractively  packaged  or  dis¬ 
played  than  poultry.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  poultry  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  improved.  It  must  be 
done  by  every  poultryman  who  sells 
at  retail  to  satisfy  present  consumer 
requirements.  If  it  is  done,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  meat  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

Many  people  who  like  chicken 
fail  to  buy  them  because  of  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  purchase  in  the  past. 

Robert  R.  Stockbridge 
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REDS  Inc 


For  Winter-Long  Laying  ...  BUY 
PARMENTER’S  SPRING  HATCHED  CHICKS! 

P,ur.  ^Pril  and  May  hatched  chicks  are  extra-egg 

...  uce-rs  especially  during  the  winter  months  when 
J"  <nces  are  highest!  They’re  your  best  poultry 
mlt,  i  °!V  3  year  ’round  cash  egg  crop!  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  for  new  flocks  and  flock  replacements. 

PiRur'Sn  tol  Apr11  and  May'- 

ENTER  REDS:  Production-bred,  contest- 
layers.  They  have  the  stamina  and  egg- 
power  that  makes  them  the  "bread-and- 
tor  the  market  egg  producer. 
la™MKENTER  SEX-LINK  CROSS:  Pine  layers  of 
Pio'ur1!)!.1!  oggs.  Hybrid  vigor  means  extra  profits. 
VnwENTER  RED-LEGHORN  CROSS:  New! 
DrpQ?le„«> egg  „  Producers  of  tinted-white  eggs. 
Press  off  well  as  fowl. 

ORDER  now  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 

PARMEMTIER  REDS.  Inc. 

I84  KING  ST..  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


-  I  SEND  FOR 
:  *FREE  CATALOG 

HAU  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

ANCON  A  CHirK<i  THE  BREED 

Wore  larae  Yh  f.  THAT  LAYS 

Sh .  eflBS  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
uawders  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

April  4,  1953 


Mangel  Beets  for  Poultry 

One  of  my  Winter  problems  used 
to  be:  what  green  feeds  to  use  for 
my  poultry.  Most  green  feeds  during 
the  off-season  are  expensive,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  .secure  and  hard  to  keep.  I 
have  found  that  green  feeds  if  avail¬ 
able  during  the  shut-in  season,  help 
the  flock  and  reduce  the  consumption 
of  grain  and  mash.  Many  years  ago 
I  solved  that  problem  by  raising 
mangel  beets  for  winter  poultry 
consumption. 

One  difficulty  after  another 
cropped  up.  I  fed  the  mangels  in 
boxes  on  the  floor.  The  beets  got 
soiled,  the  tops  and  skins  were  not 
eaten,  and  the  litter  became  fouled 
and  damp  from  unconsumed  and  de¬ 
caying  parts  of  the  beets. 

In  order  to  eliminate  soiling  of  the 
mangels  and  fouling  of  the  litter,  I 
made  a  box  30  inches  long  by  10 
inches  wide  to  accommodate  the 
largest  beets.  The  sides  of  the  box 
were  made  of  narrow  wooden  sec¬ 
tions,  spaced  sufficiently  enough 
apart  to  afford  the  birds  room  to 
consume  the  mangels.  The  box  then 
was  suspended  from  a  roof  rafter  at 
a  convenient  feeding  height.  The 
skins  and  beet  tops  remained  in  the 
bottom  and  fresh  beets  came  down 
as  consumed. 

Mangel  beets  are  easily  grown  and 
may  be  piled  in  the  cellar  where  the 
temperature  is  above  freezing. 
Mangels  should  be  harvested  before 
freezing.  If  you  have  the  land  avail¬ 
able  try  planting  some  beets  this 
Spring,  for  feeding  the  -layers  next 
Winter.  r.  k.  g. 


It’s  later  than  you  think 

...but  it’s  not  too  late!!  YOU  WANT 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets 


|  If  you  couldn’t,  or  you  regret  you  didn’t, 
buy  your  baby  chicks  last  fall  or  during  the 
past  winter  months  —  don’t  feel  sorry  about 
it.  You  see  —  we  have  raised  the  baby  chicks 
you  would  have  bought  and  ean  let  you  have 
them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  have  cost 
you  to  raise  them  yourself.  So,  you  see  you 
are  actually  ahead.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  Started  Pullets  we  have  ever  seen  — 
4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay  in 
New  Hampshires  —  White  Legtiorns  —  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  —  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Red  Rock  Crosses  (black  pullets)  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  They  come 
from  the  leading  egg  producing  strains  in 
America. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  — 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 


Started  Capons 

Here  are  some  sure  money  makers  for  you. 
They  always  bring  the  highest  premium  prices 
in  the  market.  Housewives  demand  them  and 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  to  get  them. 
We  have  some  beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  We 
like  White  Plymouth  Rocks  because  they  look 
so  nice  when  dressed  for  market  —  but  we 
also  have  them  In  Barred  Rocks  and  other 
heavy  breeds.  They  are  priced  so  low,  you 
can  not  help  but  make  a  good  profit  on  them. 
WRITE  US  TODAY"  — 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 


Baby  Chicks 


We  have  some  of  the  finest  baby  chicks  you-  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  from  Breeders  that  were  rigidly  selected  from  the 
leading  strains  in  America.  They  are  healthy  —  robust  and 
rarin’-to-go.  We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds  and  at 
prices  amazingly  low"  for  such  high  quality  stock  —  in  fact, 
our  prices  are  as  low  as  is  being  asked  for  ordinary  chicks. 
We  guarantee  every  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chick  to  be  everything 
we  claim  for  it  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

WHY  NOT  WRITE  US  TODAY 
USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post  Railway  Express  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive.  WE  GUARANTEE. 

Please  tear  off  and  mail  today 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611-  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1953  FOLDER 

I  am  interested  in  buying  — 

□  Baby  Chicks — what  breed . How  many . when... 

□  Started  Capons — what  breed . How  many . when 

□  Started  Pullets— what  breed . How  many . when 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . 

Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  n  Yes — When . □  No 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Favorites  of  farmers  who  want  top 
meat  and  egg  profits.  Bred  for  7 
important  profit  factors.  Barred 
Rocks  make  fast-growing  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers,  or  heavy  laying 
pullets.  Red-Rocks  have  hybrid 
vigor — are  ideal  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  egg  production.  Chicks  Str.- 
run  or  Sexed.  Order  Early!  Circu¬ 
lar  free  —  write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


JMM  worn  PROVEN 

CATALOGS^  sq  VCIDC  World’s  old- 
VsP  lEMlIJest  strain. 
Top  performers  in  egg  con¬ 
tests  and  HOP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  eggs.  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links: 
White  Crosses. 


m. 
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& 
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DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Mt.  Hope  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CAPONS  $57  Per  1 00.  CHOICE  of  3  BREEDS,  4'/2 
weeks  old  F.  0.  B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon 
request.  Also  Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  eggs,  broil¬ 
ers  or  roasters.  SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 
203  NORTHAMPTON;  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


C&uiSel 


BIG  TYPE  LEGFIORNS 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  tor  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


i 
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THERE  !S 
A 

DIFFERENCE 
IN  MASON  CHICKS! 

Mason’s  18-years  of  breeding  and 
working  closely  with  customer-friends 
(every  customer  becomes  a  friend!)  has 
developed  a  "know-how"  that  means, 
chicks  of  extremely  high  livability,  more 
and  bigger  eggs  per  bird  .  .  .  longer 
production  life  .  .  .  top-grade  meat 
qualities  .  .  .  faster  growth! 

DEPEND  ON  MASON 
Don't  Delay— Start  Today! 

Mason  Hatches  52  weeks  a  year.. .chicks 
of  championship  form...U.S.  Pullorum 

THIS  COUPON  IS  YOUR  START  TO 
BIGGER  PROFITS  . . .  MAIL  IT  NOW! 


'  MASON  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
|  Box  905  Somerville,  New  Jersey 
Send  Me  FREE  Information  On  MasonChlcks  and  Profits: 
NAME . 


ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE 


HAWUY 

White  Leghorns 


,  .  .  Famous  for  High  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction,  top  livabiilty,  targe  body 
and  egg  size  as  shown  at  the  last  N.  Y. 
Random  Sample  test.  Trapnesting,  progeny¬ 
testing,  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during 
the  past  30  years  have  produced  these  de¬ 
pendable  profit- makers  for  commercial  egg 
production.  If  you  want  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  —  more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at  lowest 
feed  cost  per  dozen  —  start  with  Hawley 
White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Order  yours  early! 

12,008  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 

Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the 
heavy  birds  that  lay  white  eggs;  and 
WHITE  BROILER  CROSSES  —  the  new 
cross  that  challenges  the  best  broiler  strains. 


■ 

■ 


■ 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM  | 

■ 

* 


WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  I  -  D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Writ*  tcday  for  free  literature 


BROAD  CROSSES! 


More  Meat —  Less  Time — 
Bigger  Profits  with 
Garrison's  famous  Broad 
White  Cross,  Broad  Buff 
Cross  —  and  sensational 
New  NorCross  No.  1,  re¬ 
sult  of  crossing  Dominant 
White  Cornish  with  high- 
production  Jumbo  Hamps. 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Sendl 
for  free  catalog. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialists  in  Meat  Birds,  Dept.  13,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 


On  the  Poultry  Industry 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  seldom  heard 
The  nightingale,  that  literary  bird, 

And  though  we  do  have  songsters  I  could  mention, 

We  do  not  seem  to  give  them  much  attention. 

Nobody  cares  for  robin,  raven,  wren  - — 

The  bird  we  love  is  our  Commercial  Hen, 

Whose  antics  of  productive  enterprise 
Have  earned  her  a  New  England  paradise. 

Fatigued  with  fancy  fowls  in  poetry, 

I  sing,  then,  of  the  poultry  industry, 

Strictly  a  business,  run  for  solid  cash; 

Chickens  who  won’t  make  eggs  make  chicken  hash. 
The  bird  that’s  spared,  though,  leads  a  gracious  life, 

A  lot  more  cushy  than  her  owner’s  wife: 

That  modernistic  henhouse,  low  and  sleek, 

Makes  human  habitations  look  antique; 

Its  genial  windows  face  the  southern  sun; 

With  flowers  grown  around  the  poultry  run; 

A  thermostat  controls  the  evening  breezes; 

The  windows  shut  if  she  so  much  as  sneezes; 

On  endless  belts  supplied  from  monstrous  bins 
Her  mash  is  tendered,  packed  with  vitamins; 

Electric  lights  make  bright  the  wintry  day, 

And  all  she  has  to  do  is  lay  and  lay. 

Mothers!  Would  not  the  buildings  I’ve  been  praising 
Work  out  successfully  for  baby-raising? 

Consider  how  they’re  warm  and  clean  and  dry, 
Protected  against  weasel,  fox,  and  fly, 

With  endless  belts  for  feed.  (Except  in  name, 

Pablum  and  laying  mash  are  much  the  same  — 

Fats,  proteins,  starches  in  precise  percents  — 
Children  or  chicks  —  the  same  ingredients.) 

Just  keep  them  watered,  scatter  round  some  lime, 

And  spade  the  dropping  pits  from  time  to  time. 

When  poultry  architects  and  brooder  men 
Have  done  for  Infants  what’s  done  for  the  Hen, 

Then  watch  them  grow  like  broilers,  fat  and  fast, 
And  mother’s  work  is  really  done  at  last. 


Feed  and  Water  Space  for  Broilers 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 
DELIVERY. 

O'M  V  I  O  Poultry  Yards 
JTl  M—t  kJ  and  Hatchery 

Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  1J 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NTJW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

I  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Serfleantsville,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 

Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 

Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 14. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5, _ BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets 

$34  PER  HUNDRED 

Llso  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 

Jhicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Jlean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 
Order  Now. 

HUES  TED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK _ 

STARTED  CHICKS 

p{®  JiS’  SSSSs. 

lACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 
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Chicks  raised  for  broiler  purposes, 
grow  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago.  During  the 
period  of  World  War  II  and  shortly 
after,  it  was  common  to  sell  broilers 
when  they  were  14  weeks  old.  The 
same  weights  are  now  reached  when 
the  birds  are  12  weeks;  with  care¬ 
ful  management  they  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  at  the  end  of  the  11th  week. 
Part  of  this  change  is  due  to  better 
breeding  and  suitable  crossing  of 
breeds,  but  a  large  share  of  the 
change  must  be  credited  to  our  new¬ 
er  knowledge  of  feed  efficiency. 

With  this  fast  growth  in  mind  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  that 
feeding  and  watering  space  be  care¬ 
fully  checked.  Some  good  rules  along 
this  line  have  been  suggested  by 
Prof.  Frank  D.  Reed,  of  the  Maine 
Station.  He  suggests:  Feeder  space 
requirements  —  in  figuring  feeding 
space  count  both  sides  of  the  hopper. 
Chick  feeders,  two  to  three  weeks  — 
eight  feet  per  100  chicks;  intermedi¬ 
ate,  three  to  eight  weeks  —  16  feet 
per  100  chicks;  large  size,  eight  weeks 
to  market  —  20  feet  per  100  chicks. 

Proper  design  of  feeders  prevents 
waste  of  costly  feed.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  use  of  a 
turning  reel  which  prevents  chicks 
from  getting  into  the  feeders  and 
scratching  the  mash  out  onto  the 
litter. 

Water  space  requirements:  From 
day  old  to  10  days,  use  a  one-gallon 
waterer  for  each  100  chicks.  From  10 
days  to  market,  use  not  less  than  one 


Stern  Bros. 

(pnqeAHtm  {eokcPuu 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-UNKED  CROSS 


STERN’S 

Will  Help  You  Gel 
$2-$3  More  per  Case  of  Eggs 

It  Costs  No  More  to  Raise  Pullets 
That  Lay  Large  Eggs! 

•  Open  your  door  to  a  new  source  of 
profits!  Depend  on  STERN  BROS',  and 
only  STERN  BROS’.*  “Longevity  Leg. 
horns”  to  produce  for  you  the  .  largest 
size  white  eggs  available  anywhere  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  New 
Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  recently 
announced  that  STERN  BROS’.  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorns”  captured  first  prize 
in  ’51  for  having  produced  the  largest 
size  eggs  for  six  straight  years.  This 
remarkable  achievement  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  in  a  50-week  period 
these  vigorous,  sturdy,  productive 
birds  laid  an  average  of  284  large 
white  eggs  of  superior  interior  quality. 
STERN  BROS’,  entry  swept  the  field 
of  more  than  60  competitive  breeders 
to  win  this  honor. 


U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  (Leghorns^.  Heavy  Breeds, 
U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks, 

ORDER  EARLY!  WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 


foot  of  automatic  trough  length  per 
100  chicks. 

As  a  matter  of  labor  saving,  some 
type  of  automatic  water  equipment 
is  a  necessity.  For  small  installations 
commercial  trough  waterers  are 
recommended,  but  for  larger  plants 
Prof.  Reed  suggests  six  to  eight  foot 
troughs  with  floats  and  provisions 
for  overflow.  It  is  important  too,  that 
birds  do  not  have  to  travel  far  to 
reach  water.  Wire  platforms  under 
any  type  of  waterer  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  aid  in  preventing  wet 
spots  on  the  floor  of  the  broiler  pens. 

D.  H.  Horton 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A. Jull . .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Trail’s 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 

Drop  us  a  card  for  free  information  on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today's  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  living,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 
stories  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns,  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 
or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95, 
ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  gov?rginvialle' 


f 


Rocks 


:  • 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  SO  yar* 

SV2  lbs.  Live  Weight  at  12  Weeks 

Our  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  con¬ 
test  averaged  5%  lbs.  live  wt.,  5  lbs.  dressed  w t. 
at  12  weeks.  Our  1951  entry  aeraged  4.92  lbs.  at 
12  weeks.  Customers  report  3%  lbs.  live  wt.  at 
9  weeks.  Wonderful  for  egg  production,  too. 
Every  Breeder  100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Clean 

SEXEO  PULLET  CHICKS  SSik™"  al»  “  available 
$22  per  100  (in  lots  write  for  free  circular 

_ of  500  or  more)  an(j  prices. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
DEPT.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


’ptAPMAjjT 
WHITE  * 
I&&H0RHS 


" Bred  for  the  needs'of  the 
commercial  egg  producer " 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  lars* 
pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that  s ^,  -,1 
customers  get  with  Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  Whit 
Leghorns.  Plan  ahead  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind. 
Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early. 
New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order. 
Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Wrjte  — 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  ,  w 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Yj; 

NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN C  O  NAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  —  _ 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  Pjb 


GRAYBILLS  CHICKS 

PA. U  S  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OB  C.  O.  D  Str.  Run  Pits,  cus 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG . *  . .  .$14.00  $29.00  $  2.uu 

New  Hampshires  .  14.00  24.00  -■ 

Hamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross....  14.00  24.00 
BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00 
AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Live  u  ■ 
Guar.  C.S.Graybill  Pity  Fm.  Hty.  Bx.  6.  Cocolamus_. 

LEISTER’S  approve!'  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired), 


Due  to  improved  methods  of  feeding  and  breeding,  chicks  raised  for  broiler  Leghorn3  <48 »%  KU.p.  biwi. 

and  roaster  purposes  grow  much  faster  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  they  Rgdj(  'crosses.  Bar.  or  wh.  Rocks,  sexed  or  straight 
should  therefore  be  allowed  more  room  at  the  feeders  than  formerly  These  |  Bun  fn%^6cP*§‘  pa 

well  grown  roasters  were  raised  last  year  by  Thomas  Foster,  Bennington,  Vt.  c.p.leister  hatchery,  box  r.  McAiisterviiie.™. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Late  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reading, 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


'The  Right  Start  for 
Greater  Profits" 

Whether  you  specialize  in  EGG'S  or  MEAT 
we  have  a  breed  or  cross  that  will  prove 
really  profitable.  Here  at  Clemnts  Chicks, 
Inc.  we  have  concentrated  on  breeding  for 
these  practical  money-making  characteris¬ 
tics:  lugged  health,  quick  growth,  increased 
vigor  and  disease  resistance,  top  efficiency 
m  egg  and  meat  production.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  egg  producers  and  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  are  reaping  profits  year  after  year 
with  Clements  Chicks. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production  — 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEG¬ 
HORN  -  RED  Crosses,  R.  I.  REDS 
Barred  Rocks. 

Egg  Production  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks. 

For  Broilers  — 

White  Rocks,  Dominant  White  Rock-New 
Hampshire  Cross,  and  sex-link  cockerels. 
Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Puilorum  Clean 

Progressive  breeding  for  42  years  assures 
the  best  in  profit  abilities. 

prices Dame  and  address  for  Information  and 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

route  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE^ 

fe^S-PIZZERINKTUM 


.  .  AND  THEY  TURN  BACK 
THE  CALENDAR  BY  THEIR 
ABILITY  TO  MATURE  EARLY! 

®  It’s  not  too  late  to  earn  a  good 
living  from  poultry  raising  in  '53. 
CHRISTIE'S  "Spizzerinktum”  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  actually  slash  weeks 
from  the  calendar  when  it  comes  to  housing  time. 
Yes,  for  early  pullet  maturity  as  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs — right  from  the  beginning — CHRIS¬ 
TIE'S  has  no  equal  anywhere.  CHRISTIE’S  late 
season  chicks  will  net  you  a  greater  return  at  the 
year’s  end  than  from  buying  early  Spring  birds 
elsewhere. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Recks 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Puilorum  Clean 

Write  today  (or  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc,  Box  25,  Kingston  N,  H, 


HEIM  S  Egg  Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS. 

t'.amons  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breeds. 

“•  Puilorum  Clean.  3  World  records,  TJ.  S. 
wgg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices, 
vvnte:  ILLINOIS  HATCH  ERY, 

— ux  '24  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


,r5m  Petligrecd  Foundation  culled  &  bloo 
‘ested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-10 

SH  A  dpi  a^,°,c.K®rels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

JjAOEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5.  McAlistervi lie. 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  GHIDKS 

WRITE  for  circular  AND  PRICES 

.clear  SPRING  HATCHERY 

- — * — _ MC  ALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Pormenter  Reds  •  Wh.  Rocks  •  Wh.  Leghorns 

tarfri  ri0r,iB  lines  to  help  build  up  resis- 

0  Lei,kosis.  30  years  producing  quality  chicks. 
Rrr.  Sexed  or  Straight. 

°-W-FARM  BOX  W.  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

April  4,  1953 


Skimmilk  Is  Good  Feed  for 
Chickens 

Is  skimmilk  a  good  feed  for 
chickens?  Is  it  best  fed  sweet  or 
sour?  I  can  allow  25  hens  about  a 
gallon  a  day.  Would  like  to  have 
your  ideas  about  feeding  skimmilk 
to  chickens.  R.  L 

Skimmilk  is  a  good  feed  for  either 
young  or  old  chickens.  It  may  be 
fed  sweet  or  sour.  At  the  New  Jersey 
Station  we  have  fed  sweet  skimmilk 
daily  in  the  morning,  leaving  it  be¬ 
fore  the  chickens  all  the  time,  even 
though  by  late  afternoon  it  may  have 
turned  sour.  This  variation  did  not 
prove  harmful.  The  main  advantage 
is  the  economy  of  skimmilk  feeding. 
With  milk  in  plentiful  supply,  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  may  be  in¬ 
creased  considerably  and  the  mash 
reduced  proportionately.  In  your  in¬ 
stance,  such  would  be  the  case  con¬ 
sidering  that  25  hens  are  being  fed 
about  a  gallon  each  day.  This  is  al¬ 
most  enough  to  eliminate  mash  en¬ 
tirely,  but  this  would  not  be  desir¬ 
able  unless  chickens  had  access  to 
good  grass  pasture.  One  other  fea¬ 
ture  to  be  considered  is  the  need 
of  chickens  for  vitamins  A  and  D 
when  mash  feeding  is  limited.  How¬ 
ever,  with  open  front  windows,  there 
would  be  no  problem  with  vitamin 
D;  and  by  using  yellow  corn,  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  there  would  be  sufficient  vita¬ 
min  A.  Outdoor  range  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  at  all  seasons  when  milk  is 
fed  to  a  large  extent  and  mash  re¬ 
stricted. 


Air  Cells  and  Dark  Yolks 

We  sell  our  eggs  through  a  co¬ 
operative,  and  sometimes  they  penal¬ 
ize  us  on  price  because  they  say  that 
some  of  our  eggs  have  big  air  cells 
and  dark  colored  yolks.  What  causes 
this,  and  'what  can  we  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  j.  c.  K. 

The  air  cell  in  eggs  may  be  noted 
at  the  large  end,  and  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  evaporation  of  water  from 
within  the  egg,  leaving  an  air  space 
between  the  two  shell  membranes. 
All  eggs  have  an  air  cell  but,  in  a 
strictly  fresh  egg  (under  24  hours 
old),  the  cell  is  smaller  than  a  dime 
and  not  too  easily  seen  except  under 
a  strong  light.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
eggs  are  kept  for  several  days  in  a 
warm  dry  atmosphere,  the  air  space 
increases  in  size  rapidly  such  eggs 
grade  as  inferior  in  quality  when 
marketed. 

Eggs  held  at  home  always  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  room,  at  about  50 
degrees,  and  under  humid  conditions 
to  avoid  evaporation  from  within  the 
eggs. 

Yolks  of  eggs  showing  an  exces¬ 
sive  loss  of  water  (and  thus  a  large 
air  cell)  usually  appear  dark,  as  they 
move  around  more  readily  in  the  egg 
and  are  more  visible  when  candled 
than  is  the  case  with  eggs  showing 
little  evaporation.  The  combination 
of  large  air  cells  and  dark-colored 
yolks  is  not  uncommon.  It  can  be 
traced  to  improper  holding  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  farm  and  to  the  age 
of  the  eggs. 


Crops  Filled  with  Water 

Once  in  a  while  the  crops  of  some 
of  my  layers  fill  up  with  water.  They 
get  sicker  as  time  goes  on  and  fi¬ 
nally  die.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause  of  this?  Is  there  a  cure  for  it? 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  n. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  in  some 
of  your  birds  is  one  that  we  have 
noted  occasionally  in  our  egg  laying 
tests  in  New  Jersey  The  crop  fills  up 
with  water,  and  the  bird  shows  no 
desire  whatsoever  to  eat.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  bfe  sure  of  the 
cause,  and  have  wondered  at  times 
whether  or  not  it  was  an  indication 
of  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  the  crop.  The  condition  may  be 
simply  another  expression  of  the  so- 
called  leucosis  complex  in  which  the 
nerves  are  affected — often  in  the  leg 
muscles  —  resulting  in  paralysis. 
Birds  so  affected  also  have  shown  a 
paralysis  of  the  wing  at  times,  as 
well  as  total  blindness.  In  any  case, 
the  affected  birds  have  never  re¬ 
covered.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
avian  leucosis. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


^superior  meat,  too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
*  quality  meat!  Write  today. 


Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS— SUPERIOR^ MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hptchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Jgive  you  more 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


NEW  1952  U.  S.  CHAMPION' 
&  HANSON  WORLD^RECORD 


DARBY 

LEGHORNS 

Highest 

10-Year 

leghorn 

Average 
All  U.  S. 
Contests 
U.  S. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


You  can  have  your  flock  direct  from  the  finest 
laying  blood  the  world  has  produced.  The  Wene- 
Darby  White  Leghorns  are  same  family  lines 
that  won  U.  S.  1952  Contests,  averaging  301.9 
eggs  per  hen,  25  oz.  per  dozen.  For  Wene- 
Hanson  foundation  flock,  we  purchased  thou¬ 
sands  of  head  direct  from  6-to-10  generation, 
^00-to-350  egg  matings.  Over  half  sired  by  son 
of  All-Time  World  Record  Hen.  Feed  costs 
official  tests  low  as  18c  per  dozen. 

Write  for  CATALOG, 
EGG  RECORDS  and  PRICES 

Write  now  for  catalog,  early  order  dis¬ 
counts;  details  other  WENE  pure  &  cross¬ 
breeds  for  layers,  broilers. 


353  IMS 

357  DAYS 

ALL  WENE 
HANSON 
STOCK 
from 

300-353- Egg 
Blood 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  A-4 ,  Vineland, 


N.  J. 


KERRIS 


NINE  FAMOUS  BREEDS 
&  CROSSES 

KERR  WHITE  LEGHORNS-KERR 
R  I  REDS -KERR  SEX  LINKED 
CROSSES-KERR  BARRED  ROCKS 
KERR  CHRISTIE  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES -KERR  WHITE  ROCKS - 
KERR  BARRED  CROSSES  -  KERR 
BROAD  BREASTED  BROILERS  - 
KERR  DOM.  WHITE  CROSSES 


HEAVY-PRODUCING 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
FOR  GREATER  PROFITS! 


When  you  buy  Kerr  White  Leghorn  chicks 
you  get  all  the  “extras”  that  our  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  have  built  into  the  Kerr  Strain. 
These  big-bodied,  rugged  Leghorns  not  only 
have  the  ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
large,  chalk  white  eggs — they  have  the  stam¬ 
ina  to  keep  it  up  month  after  month,  right 
through  the  laying  year.. 

You’ll  find  these  husky  chicks  also  possess 
the  famous  vigor  and  livability  of  the  entire 
Kerr  line.  That  means  lower  chick  mortality 
and  more  big,  healthy  pullets  to  go  into  the 
laying  houses.  REMEMBER — to  skim  the 
cream  from  the  white  egg  market,  depend  on 
Kerr-bred  White  Leghorns — chicks  with  the 
inherited  success  factors. 


| Write  today  for  descriptive  folder  and  free  copy  of  Kerr-ent  Poultry  Raiser's  Guide . 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N  J 


$»HTP  Live  Poultry.  Babbits.  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  B*t.  1888. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

I,MN1lER,ZE’a..FitAV0RIZE  “»  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


jSHELLENBERGER’S#leT!& 

Our  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 
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You’ll  choose  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo — 


T 


If  you  want  an  efficient,  convenient  and  hand¬ 
some  farm  building. 

If  you  want  dependable  service  all  year  and 
in  all  weather. 

If  you  want  low  maintenance  costs. 

If  you  want  improved  feed  and  a  healthy, 
productive  herd. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  in 
service  and  appearance. 

Yes,  you,  too,  will  choose  a  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  booklet 

I 

H  ARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


IT'S  JUST  A  BREEZE  WITH  BIG.  STURDY 

CARDINAL 

GRAIN  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

Saves  Crops  .  .  .  Labor  .  .  .  Gets  Hay  In  Quick! 


Trough  19"  wide.  Square  bales  He  flat. 

Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  reduces  stress  and 
strain  of  impact  load.  No  chain  breakage. 
SeU-aUgning  ball  bearings  fully  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Easy,  smooth  operation,  uf- 
Sturdy  double-floor  construction. 


Distributed  By 

JOHN  REINER  6  CO. 
12-12  37th  Ave. 

Long  Island  City,  New  York 


Cardinal 
Elevators 
Made  By 


SsT"  LML  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP 
667  S.  Chauncey,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


BEACON  Puppy  Starter 

e  A  special  food  for  the  critical  period  of 
adjustment  and  rapid  growth  from  wean¬ 
ing  until  six  months  of  age. 

%  Beacon  Puppy  Starter  contains  heavy 
proportions  of  the  growth  supporting  foods 
—  also  is  heavily  fortified  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  vitamins  to  provide  an  ample  margin 
of  safety  during  the  early  growth  impulse. 

•  Beacon  Puppy  Starter  is  formulated  to 
provide  all  feeding  essentials  for  proper 
bone  formation  —  for  development  of  in¬ 
ternal  organs  —  for  hard,  healthy  muscles. 

®  It's  Economical  —  Feed  with  milk  until 
eight  weeks  old,  then  gradually  replace  the 
milk  with  water.  No  other  supplements 

needed. 


Available  at  Your 
Beacon  Feed  Dealer. 


Tile  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 
York,  Pa.  •  Laurel,  Del.  •  Eastport,  L.  I. 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Slier  from  Btook  tt  H*lf  Price.  For  Ftrmert. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  end  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Berlins  Farmers  tor  B!  Tears 
POROH  DECK  CANVAS 
Cantaa  Belting  and  Conreyor  Canraa.  Cantas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Price* 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.  fPhnm  Market  7-2l6»t  PHILA-  6,  PA 

NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3,  la. 


Increase  Pasture  Yield  up  to  50^ 

with  Hol-Dem’s  Electric  Fence  System! 

ROTATE  PASTURES  DAILY 
BY  OPENING 
ONE  GATE! 


Model  45  115  V.  A.C. 

Only  S27.75 

Controlled  grazing  by  use  of  temporary  electric 
fencing  lengthens  grazing  season,  increases  butter- 
fat  poundage,  beef  weight.  Cows  graze  down  pas¬ 
ture  quickly  and  evenly,  eat  ail  grass  and  clover 
instead  of  tramping  down  and  destroying  pasture 
white  walking  off  fat.  Rotating  pastures  allows 
grass  to  recover  faster. 

Weed  Clipper  Kills  Weeds  on  Contact!  No  Shorts! 

Hol-Dem  Fencers  hold  stock  even  on  the  driest 
ground.  Six  models  to  choose  from.  5-Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Pasture  Yield."  Ask 
your  local  Dealer  or  write:  f 

-  HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO. 

419  NORTH  HANOVER.  CARLISLE,  PENNA. 
Phone  1716 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  AC  or  Dc 


HO  Volts 

The  ‘‘Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder,  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  flame  torch  welds  ‘/s" 
metal  —  brazes  up  to  ’/a"  or 
money  back.  Also  solders  and 
_  cuts,  $10.40  plus  50c  postage. 

“Little  Marvel”  without  flame  torch  $6.45. 

On  C.O.D.  postage  extra,  </4"  Heavy  duty 
transformer  welder  $18.95.  F.O.B.  All 
welders  complete  with  everything  —  ready 
to  plug  in. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93,  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


$6« 

complete 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  ’50! 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
~  to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  ‘‘custom  sawing 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  engine. 
N  Beginners  get  excellent  results,  bend  post- 
>\\ card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

U  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8293  Field  Bldg.  - 
>315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  11,  Mo. 


NeW  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


Picks  up, 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
from  I  •/*  to  8" 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 

PIXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  ,  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept.  B,  Stratford,Conn. 


We  are  having  many  letters  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  various  puzzle  con¬ 
tests  that  are  being  promoted; 
whether  it  is  wise  to  go  into  them; 
when  they  are  supposed  to  end; 
whether  to  keep  on  sending  money, 
buying  books,  etc.,  for  entry  into 
the  tie-breakers.  Many  complain 
they  never  hear  who  has  won. 
Often  they  do  not  know  when  a  con¬ 
test  has  ended  there  are  so  many 
tie-breakers.  We  advocate  going  into 
a  contest  for  the  fun  in  it  and  to 
the  limit  of  the  amount  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  lose  —  no  more.  We  advo¬ 
cate  that  contestants  do  their  best 
and  leave  the  result  on  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  Every  one  cannot  win.  We 
asked  the  American  Puzzle  Contest 
Company  what  we  could  tell  readers 
and  have  received  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement,  which  will  be  helpful: 

“When  will  the  American  Puzzle 
Contest  end? 

“In  accordance  with  the  Official 
Rules  of  the  Contest,  entries  post¬ 
marked  up  to  midnight,  April  29, 
1952  were  accepted,  and  the  con¬ 
testants  who  submitted  entries  up  to 
that  time  were  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  Contest.  Those  whose  entries 
were  received  postmarked  after  that 
time  were  not  accepted  and  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  Contest. 

“The  duration  of  the  contest  is 
based  upon  the  solution  by  each  con¬ 
testant  of  the  48  Series  of  Puzzles. 
No  solutions  to  the  48  Series  of 
Puzzles  will  be  judged  until  the 
sponsors  have  received  all  submis¬ 
sions  sent  in  by  all  those  who  have 
entered  the  contest  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  receive  and  to  mail 
in  solutions  in  accordance  with  the 
Official  Rules  at  the  rate  of  four 
Series  each  month.  It  will  take  13  Vz 
months  from  the  date  of  final  en¬ 
tries  for  contestants  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  possessions  of  the  United  States 
to  receive  and  return  the  last  So¬ 
lution  Series. 

“Also,  in  fairness  to  all  contestants, 
we  will  check  the  Contest  Files  and 
in  the  cases  of  contestants  who  have 
submitted  a  substantial  number  of 
Solution  Forms  but  whose  files  are 
incomplete,  we  will  send  duplicate 
Solution  Forms  for  those  missing 
from  their  files.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  checking  of  the  Contest  Files  for 
this  purpose  will  require  2  Vz  months 
to  complete  including  the  time  it  will 
take  for  contestants  concerned  to 
mail  back  the  duplicate  Solution 
Forms. 

Therefore,  the  American  Puzzle 
Contest  will  be  closed  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  further  Solutions  to  the 
48  Series  of  Puzzles,  at  midnight 
August  31,  1953.  Judging  will  begin 
immediately  thereafter  and  will  be 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

A  Chicago  concern  makes  a  mail¬ 
ing  charge  of  5  cents  for  some  sup¬ 
posed  “Super  Service.”  I  paid  this 
55  cents  on  several  orders,  but  got 
fed  up  when  the  postage  actually 
never  amounted  to  that.  Even  if 
they  could  not  fill  the  entire  order 
they  kept  the  55  cents.  When  I  sent 
an  order  for  merchandise  weighing 
29  ounces  and  enclosed  28  cents 
postage,  they  claimed  27  Cents  was 
due  them,  as  the  order  was  sent  by 
air  mail.  It  came  by  ordinary  parcel 
post.  I  have  told  them  to  take  me 
off  of  their  mailing  list.  I  shall  con¬ 
fine  my  orders  to  firms  charging  par¬ 
cel  post  on  the  basis  of  poundage,  or 
a  stated  amount  for  each  article. 

New  York  mrs.  l.  k.  l. 

The  concern  explains  that  the  55 
cents  charge  which  they  make  covers 
transportation  by  air  to  New  York 
City  plus  postage  covering  shipment 
by  parcel  post  from  New  York  City. 
A  customer  living  in  New  York  City, 
for  example,  will  thus  receive  a  six 
pound  package  haying  on.  it  22  cents 
for  postage.  If  this  package  were 
mailed  at  Chicago  it  would  cost  55 
cents  for  postage.  Instead  it  is  shipped, 
by  air  to  New  York,  thus  saving  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  placed  in  the 
mail  in  New  York.  Orders  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  customers  are 
handled  on  this  basis.  This  may  work 
well  for  some,  but  to  us  it  sounds 
complicated. 


On  December  6  I  sent  an  order  to 
Dreer’s,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  with  a 
$2.00  remittance.  I  wrote  twice  and 
the  only  thing  I  received  was  the- 
order  I  -sent  with  a  rubber  stamp 
notation,  “Coming  under  separate 
cover.”  I  have  not  received  the  goods. 
The  amount  is  small  but  I  cannot 
understand  this  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  MRS.  F.  L.  Y. 

Pennsylvania 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc  is  undergoing 
a  reorganization.  The  Court  approved 
the  petition  for  the  reorganization 
and  trustees  were  appointed.  They 
make  the  following  statement: 

“The  order  of  the  court  has  the 
effect  of  a  ‘freeze’  on  all  obligations 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  satisfy 
your  claim  at  this  time.  Records  have 
been  made  of  the  pertinent  facts  of 
your  transaction,  and  when  it  is 
possible  to  take  some  definite  action 
on  your  claim  you  will  be  notified.” 
We  hope  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  adjust  the  outstanding  claims. 

Would  you  inform  me  how  much 
a  Stradivarious  violin,  made  in  1713, 
is  worth?  Also  where  could  I  sell  it? 

New  York  a.  h. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
say  how  much  any  violin  was  worth. 
Only  an  expert  could  give  such  ad¬ 
vice,  and  then  only  after  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  examined  it.  A  matter  of  this 
kind  should  be  handled  by  an  expert 
on  old  violins.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  few,  if  any,  original 
Stradivari  violins  in  existence,  but 
there  are  many  spurious  copies  of 
them.  An  expert  in  rare  violins  tells 
us  that  the  word  “Stradivarius” 
stamped  on  the  neck  would  prove 
conclusively  that  it  is  merely  what 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  “commer¬ 
cial  violin.”  Genuine  Stradivari  vio¬ 
lins  are  never  marked  in  this  way 
and  such  instruments  have  no  ar¬ 
tistic  value  and  their  commercial 
value  is  only  a  few  dollars.  Recently 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  so-called 
“Stradivari,”  said  to  be  worth 
$50,000,  was  a  poor  copy,  for  which 
possibly  $100  could  be  realized. 

The  Texas  land,  which  you  looked 
up  for  us,  has  been  sold  for  $50; 
which,  of  course,  ends  any  further 
investigation.  I  thank  you  for  <your 
interest.  We  had  to  let  it  go  at  this 
price  because  the  other  party  claimed 
it,  and  we  were  not  able  to  go  to 
Texas  to  fight  him  in  the  courts.  You 
are  in  a  position  to  warn  readers 
who  own  land  in  Texas  to  keep  close 
track  of  it  lest  they  lose  it  in  the 
way  I  did  to  a  Texas  resident  who 
claims  it  and  we  did  not  have  any 
chance  to  fight  it.  We  have  learned 
our  lesson.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
oil  land.  r.  w.  m, 

Pennsylvania  . 

This  party  purchased  a  lot  in 
Texas  in  1925  and  paid  taxes  to 
1942.  However  the  records  showed 
that  the  title  was  recorded  to  an¬ 
other  party  and  it  would  be  costly 
to  fight  it  out.  The  matter  was, 
therefore  dropped.  While  this  land 
was  sold  as  “oil  land,”  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  no  oil  located  anywhere 
on  this  lease  of  land.  There  have 
been  no  oil  wells  drilled  on  this  land 
in  many  years.  The  rumor  is  that 
there  is  some  leasing  going  on  in  the 
vicinity  and  IF  enough  land  is  ac¬ 
quired  the  company  will  drill.  It  is 
a  gamble  in  our  estimation. 

Just  how  do  I  go  about  filing  a 
claim  in  bankruptcy.  I  ordered  bulbs 
from  the  Barnes  Importers  Inc.,  of 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  last  Fall  and 
didn’t  receive  them.  Now  I  have  a 
card  to  file  my  claim.  I  have  never 
had  anything  like  that  before. 

New  York  mrs.  a.  s.  d. 

The  proper  procedure  is  to  get  a 
blank  from  the  referee;  fill  it  our, 
have  it  notarized  and  send  it  to  the 
Referee  in  Bankruptcy  —  James  W 
Pearsons,  729  U.  S.  Courthouse, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  has  charge  of  the 
Barnes  Importers  Inc.  affairs.  R 
there  is  any  money  he  will  divide  h 
among  the  creditors.  If  there  are  no 
assets,  the  account  cannot  be  paid, 
nor  can  any  payment  be  made  l! 
claims  were  not  filed  within  the  time 
limit. 
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giveaways.  The  same  figures  also  ex¬ 
plain  the  probability  that  Congress 
will  finally  settle  on  some  giveaway 
or  semi-giveaway  program. 

The  exporting  nations,  for  their 
part,  are  haunted  by  the  prospect  of 
prices  dipping  out  of  sight  if  present 
surpluses  are  heightened  by  further 
excess  production.  The  alternative  of 
every  strict  production  controls  for 
their  farmers  is  a  distasteful  solu¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  even  work  very 
well  on  an  international  level  be¬ 
cause  some  surplus  -  producing 
nations  would  not  impose  such  re¬ 
strictions. 

Year-by-year  the  traditionally 
most  isolationist  part  of  our  nation, 
the  farm  population,  has  been  chang¬ 
ing  to  an  internationally-minded 
segment.  This  year  the  process 
speeds  up  and  the  American  farmer 
looks  abroad  for  the  answer  to  his 
price  problems.  Harry  Lando 


Lovely  Spot  for  Those  Who  Want  a  Rea!  Homo 

Children’s  Paradise 

This  fine  old  house,  built  about  1795 
completely  modernized  1948.  6  bed¬ 
rooms,  4  baths,  living  room,  library, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  oil  heat,  garden, 
terrace,  garage.  Insulated  and  storm 
windows.  5  acres.  Excellent  schools, 
country  club,  churches.  3  minutes  to 
station,  50  miles  to  Grand  Central. 
$28,000.  Low  taxes. 

RULAND  &  BENJAMIN,  INC. 

3!  W.  46  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  Circle  6-5413 
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AVAILABLE  SEASONAL  WORKERS^ 

SMALL  OR  LARGE  GROUPS  DELIVERED 
DIRECT  TO  YOUR  LOCATION /  „  . 
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irwrn  Nl  tZ  7 
T~j~r.  HAsbrouck  Height*  8  0043  ^ 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreai,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  worde  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeda,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  le  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York.  _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  to  do  any  or  all  types  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  carpentry,  electrical,  plumbing,  etc. 
on  summer  resort.  Season  May-October.  Good 
wages.  Write  fully.  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire. _ _ _ 

COUPLE  to  work  in  gift  and  sandwich  shop 

Summers.  Good  earnings,  board  and  room. 
BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. _ 

COOKS,  gardeners,  handymen  for  Dude 

Ranch.  No  liquor.  Good  wages.  Board  and 
room  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro.  New  Hampshire. 

MAN:  Some  experience  with  animals.  As 

helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
City.  Six-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board. 
Permanent.  Good  working  conditions.  Write 
BOX  9825,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

KENNEL  man:  Single,  experienced  or  willing 

to  learn;  handy  with  tools,  must  love  dogs. 
Steady  position.  Give  age,  experience,  etc.  in 
nrst  letter.  Mubro  Kennels,  New  Milford, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  used  to  milking 

,  machines,  wanted  for  steady  job  on  modern 
dairy  and  general  farm.  Top  wages,  room  and 
board  and  good  working  conditions.  Every 
other  Sunday  off.  BOX  9827.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK,  waitresses,  chambermaids  for  summer 

resort.  State  age,  experience,  etc.  Good 
earnings,  board  and  room.  BOX  18,  Wolfe- 
boro,  New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Handyman,  small  wages.  BOX 

?919, Rural  New-Yorker. 


TUO  women  under  60  to  work  as  waitresses. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  $90  per 
month,  plus  full  maintenance.  Paid  vacations, 
uwn  room.  Apply  in  writing  to  R.  Blair, 
Manager,  Ward  Homestead,  Maplewood,  New 


WANTED:  Older  woman  to  look  after  elderly 
™orrian.  Comfortable  home  with  conveni- 
ences.  No  objection  to  couple  with  pension, 
r,n°  i  wish  to  augment  income.  BOX.  9928, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Vegetable  and  flower  gardener, 
,.,'ilar«ed;  age  under  50.  Part  time  work  for 
e-  Wage  includes  small  house  unfurnished, 
Yorker °0rnS  and  -Bath).  BOX  9929,  Rural  New- 

housekeeper,  two  professional 
fvEf0?-  -  Comfortable  room,  bath.  Plenty  of 
’,une-  $100  month.  Darien  5-0381,  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday  only, _ 

Wri^lTED:  Married  couple  or  dependable 

rvuii-  mah  experienced  in  farm  work.  No 
,,  Telephone  Tarrytown  4-1641-j. 
New  Yohk§htman’  Pocantico  Hills,  Tarrytown, 

also  qualified  for  foreman  of 
®  Pure  bred  Guernsey  farm  in  southern 
State.  Good  opportunity  for  ad- 
}<nvQr'nn!lt'  replies  will  be  confidential. 

^1>X__9916,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

uEEJaHER,  gardener,  single,  elderly,  good 
New1?’  m°herate  wages.  Hunterdon  County, 
ew  Jersey.  BOX  9917,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WOMAN  to  take  care  cf  household  for  two 
adults.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  H.  W. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

Doremus,  122  Main  St,,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

YOUNG  man,  veteran,  seeks  good  location; 

low  rent,  for  used  furniture  and  auction 
goods  Edward  Wendel,  411  W.  115th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

NEED  poultryman  to  care  for  3,000  layers, 
3,000  growing  pullets.  Modern  poultry  house 
with  all  conveniences.  Five  room  modern 

house  on  farm.  Middle  aged  couple  preferred. 
State  experience  and  salary.  Location  Long 
Island.  BOX  9918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM;  168  acres,  Schoharie  Valley,  Cape  Cod 

type  house,  large  barn,  five  buildings, 
garage,  modern  bath  with  shower,  spring 
water,  pond,  two  fireplaces,  dutch  oven, 
electricity,  telephone,  20  acres  trefoil,  50 
woodlot.  Frances  Peasley,  Fultonville,  New 
York. 

WORKING  housekeeper  to  cook  and  assist 
companion  for  elderly  lady.  Attractive 
modern  house  in  country.  Good  quarters  and 
wages.  Apply  Sydney  R.  Smith,  Canaan, 

New  York. 

20  ACRES,  9-room  house,  all  improvements, 

MAN  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  House  with 
modern  improvements.-  $190  per  month.  BOX 
9931,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

large  frontage;  25  miles  George  Washington 
Bridge.  BOX  9923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  100-acre  dairy  farm  No.  5  soil. 

FARMER:  Experienced,  for  dairy  and  field 
work.  Married.  Steady  job.  Good  pay.  Single 
family  house  and  farm  produce  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 
Jersey.  Califon  33-R-2  or  Prescott  7-4737. 

18  head  pure  bred  Holsteins,  new  tractor, 
all  tractor  tools,  beautiful  4-bedroom  house, 
two  baths,  one  mile  from  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Everything  $17,500;  $4,000  cash  down,  balance 
as  rent  This  is  one  of  many  great  bargains. 
Telephone  us  for  appointment.  United  Real 
Estate,  Greene,  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted  on  modern 
farm.  High  producing  Registered  Holstein 
herd.  Home  with  all  improvements.  Farm  lo¬ 
cated  near  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Hilltop 
Farm,  Suffield,  Conn. 

CENTRAL  PENNA. :  Poultry  farm.  14  acres, 

2(2  story,  double  wall,  frame  poultry  house 
48x150  ft.  Fully  equipped,  hot  water  heat  in 
all  pens.  Jamesway  ventilation.  Stocked  with 
3,200  Leghorn  layers  1952  hatched,  1,600  Febru- 
arj7  hatched  pullets.  Seven  room  dwelling,  hot 
water  heat,  garage  in  concrete  basement. 
Concrete  road.  Ill  health,  sacrifice  $21,000. 
BOX  9924,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRUCK  maintenance,  loading  and  dispatch¬ 
ing;  stock  and  shipping  clerk.  Good  salary 
with  apartment  on  premises.  JA  6-9023  or 
P.  O.  Box  619,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for  single 
and  furnished  apartments  for  married  men. 
Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass,  Telephone  Franklin  419, 
after  5:30  call  Woonsocket,  R,  I.,  telephone 
Woonsocket  7996. 

IDEAL  country  home.  New  5-room  house. 

small  acreage,  good  land.  Wonderful  spring, 
electricity  Near  Post  Office,  store  Two  acres, 
building  suitable  for  cheap  summer  home, 
camp.  Highway  frontage.  Virgil  Smith,  Mount 
Vision,  New  York. 

NINETY  acres,  house  10  large  rooms,  large 

barn,  smithy  with  forge,  fields:  $4,000. 
Caterson,  Damariscotta,  Maine. 

WOMAN  to  tend  old  lady,  not  bedridden. 

Nice  room,  pleasant  household,  half  hour 
New  York  BOX  9920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. :  Good  commuting  to 

New  York  or  Philadelphia.  80  acres,  20  in 
fruit.  Colonial  residence.  100  acres,  old  farm 
cottage,  two  brooks.  100  acre  dairy  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  Helen  Van  Cleve,  Broker, 

9  Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Reliable  cook-houseworker  by 

elderly  man  with  sick  wife  and  nurse. 
Modern,  easily  kept  nice  country  home,  good 
accommodations.  Wages'  in  keeping  with  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  Telephone  evenings  Glen 
Cove  4-0656.  A.  B.  Holmes,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

168  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  6-room 

house  with  all  improvements,  also  6-room 
tenant  house;  many  other  buildings  all  in 
good  condition:  $8,900:  half  down.  Postupack 
with  Giles,  Whitney  Point,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  89-F-22. 

SECOND  man,  unmarried,  for  progressive 

dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Please  give  age, 
experience,  references,  wages  expected.  C. 
Phillips,  Ottsville.  Penna. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  in  east- 

ernNew  York  State  farm  home.  No  other 
woman.  Prefer  some  one  without  other 
interests.  BOX  9906,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  buildings  at  factory  prices:  brooder, 

hog,  milk,  poultry  houses.  Write  for  prices. 
Ashley  Falls  Cottage  and  Garage  Company, 
Ashley  Fails,  Mass. 

COMPANION-Housekeeper:  Middleaged,  capa¬ 
ble,  educated,  drives.  Suburbs  or  country. 
BOX  9900.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  bargain,  115  acres,  macadam 

highway.  Lovely  large  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Barn  40x50,  drinking  cups,  silo.  With 

17  cows,  five  heifers,  tractor,  machinery, 
$17,500.  Bare  farm,  $8,800;  one  half  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Craig  Realty,  Afton,  New  York. 

COOK:  Woman,  for  institution  accommodating 

45  persons.  Buffalo.  Pleasant  quarters,  paid 
vacations.  Write  Box  67,  Station  C,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  70  acre  fruit  farm,  16  room  house, 

apple,  grapes  and  peaches;  five  miles  from 
Newburgh.  BOX  9933,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Woman  to  cook  for  season  at 
modern  Summer  resort  in  Catskill  Mts. 
Accommodate  85.  Must  be  responsible  person. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  salary.  BOX 
9901,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine 
to  Florida.  West’s.  4-H  Pittsburgh  17.  Penna. 

WANTED:  Farmer,  late  fifties,  sober,  take 

full  charge  small  farm;  eight  eows;  old 
couple.  Robert  MacDonald,  East  Worcester, 
New  York. 

YOUNG  woman  and  mother  wish  to  rent 
secluded  farm,  cabin  or  cottage  for  week¬ 
ends  and  vacation.  BOX  9925,  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Three  acres;  secluded:  no  build¬ 

ings;  accessible  with  car;  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  home.  BOX  9926, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Man  as  caretaker,  knowledge  ma¬ 
chinery,  gardening,  etc.  Woman  general 
housekeeper,  plain  cooking.  Country  home, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  own  modern  living  quarters. 
Good  salary.  BOX  9902,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  farm  or  house,  some  acre¬ 

age;  state  or  county  road:,  stream:  sturdy, 
good  condition.  Improvements.  Full  cellar, 
drilled  well.  The  Flats-Foot  hills.  Very  rea¬ 
sonable.  All  cash  down,  principals  only.  BOX 
9930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentle¬ 
men’s  home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof, 
New  York. 

COUPLE:  Experienced,  modern  poultry  farm, 
3-room  modern  apartment.  Telephone  Monti- 
cello  674- W-l.  R.  D.  1,  Box  457,  Monticello, 
New  York. 

30  ACRE  farm,  main  highway,  two  miles 

Philadelphia  with  concrete  buildings;  $15,000 
part  down.  Palma  Markle,  Palmyra,  New 
Jersey. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  midleaged,  use  to 
farm  life,  on  small  chicken  farm.  A.  Rocchi, 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey. 

250  ACRES,  buildings,  $30,000:  want  offer. 

BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

CAMP  Site:  Modern  log  cabin,  1,600  feet 

frontage  on  beautiful  lake;  31  acres,  picnic 
grove.  Boat  house.  Ideal  for  subdivision.  Re¬ 
duced  to  $20,000.  Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726 
Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work,  house 
and  privileges  furnished:  also  single  man, 
or  inexperienced  boy.  Sydney  Peters,  Calli¬ 
coon,  New  York. 

MIDDLEAGED  houseworker  with  little  nurs¬ 
ing  experience  wanted.  Sleep  in.  No  heavy 
cleaning  or  laundry.  References  required  $100 
month.  BOX  9903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CANAAN,  N.  Y. :  Direct  from  owner,  110 
acres,  dairy,  poultry  farm,  12  rooms,  im¬ 
provements  recently.  Remodeled  two  baths, 
showers.  Large  bam,  water,  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  Price  $16,500.  BOX  9909,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  poultry  farm.  Modern  living 
quarters,  radio  and  television.  Wemberg, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

$75  DOWN  buys  city  and  country  property. 

Buck,  11  Hone  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  on  modern 
dairy  farm,  experienced  milking  machine, 
tractor  operator;  $200  month,  house,  modern 
conveniences.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J. 

SCENIC  New  Hampshire:  3,000  capacity  hen¬ 

house,  completed  1952,  cost  over  $4,000. 
Auto  watering,  lighting  systems.  Overhead 
feed  carrier,  insulated  egg  room.  Tool  shed, 
cowshed,  five  brooder  houses.  61  acres  woods, 

12  acres  hayfield,  two  acres  newly  fenced 

MAN  to  work  on  dairy  and  turkey  farm,  state 
experience,  wages  expected.  Fred  Bartlett, 
Route  6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  couple  need  housekeeper. 

Three  small  children.  Brooklyn.  BOX  9904, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

chicken  range.  Restored  farm  house,  all 
modern  conveniences.  By  blacktop;  excellent 
schools.  Health  problem  reason  for  sale.  Fine 
value  at  $12,000.  Other  farm,  village,  and 
country  listings.  King’s  Arrow  Realty  Co., 
Walter  W.  Dwyer,  Jr.,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Farmer,  for  beef  cattle,  home  and 
conveniences  plus  $150  monthly.  Must  ac- 

References  wanted.  BOX  9905,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RURAL  estate  of  former  aviation  executive, 

77  acres  near  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  8-room 
modern  house  with  bath,  completely  furnished. 
Barn,  chicken  house,  laboratory  and  garage 
included,  spring  water.  $22,000.  BOX  9932, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETIRED  couple,  pleasant  seasonal  work, 
starting  May  15th  ending  Nov  1st.  Wife  to 
take  charge  of  family,  kitchen  with  plenty 
of  helpers,  or  do  ehamberwork;  husband  to 
do  outside  chores  and  care  for  boats.  Pay 
dependent  upon  capacity.  Pleasant,  conscienti¬ 
ous  personalities  necessary.  No  drinking.  W. 
L.  Webb,  Hemlock  Hall,  Blue  Mountain  Lake, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Sincere  man  for  mink  ranch.  With 
or  without  experience  Good  advancement 
for  right  man.  State  working  background. 

194  ACRES:  One  mile  from  Hamilton  home 
of  Colgate  University,  attractive  house,  ex¬ 
cellent  barn,  51  stanchions,  two  silos.  27  cows, 

18  heifers,  electric  milk  cooler,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  two  tractors,  plus  all  perfect  equip¬ 
ment;  yearly  milk  check  exceeds  $12,000. 
Price  complete  $35,000.  Terms  arranged.  Bauer 
Realtor,  Poolville.  N.  Y.  Phone  Earlville  8. 

Housing  on  premises  furnished.  Pindale  Fur 
Farm,  Millville,  New  Jersey. 

BROILER  farm,  8,000.  40  acres.  House  nine 

rooms,  two  bathrooms.  Main  highway,  one 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  dairy  farm.  House, 
near  town.  Modern  conveniences.  Tinsman- 
ton  Farms.  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey. 

mile  from  Maine’s  broiler  capital.  Walter 
Jones,  Belfast,  Maine.  386-J. 

FOR  Sale:  Good  farm  near  Ridgely,  Mary¬ 

land.  160  acres,  including  8V2  acres  of  wood¬ 
land.  Price  $30,000.  Owner  George  H.  Messix, 
Sr. ,  Ridgely,  Maryland. 

WORKING  mother  needs  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper,  light  work.  Excellent  home.  Moder¬ 
ate  wage  No  objection  to  one  child.  Vivian 
Jasmine,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

POULTRY -Dairy ;  50  acres,  house,  bam,  elec¬ 

tricity,  timber,  creek;  $6,000.  Mrs.  Shofstall, 
Diamond,  Penna. 

GARDENER-Caretaker.  Year  round  job  start¬ 

ing  April  15.  Long  Island.  Vegetables, 
flowers,  lawns,  chickens,  maintenance.  Cottage, 
electricity,  heat,  telephone.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  experience,  age,  family,  desired 
salary.  BOX  9934.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  Country  home  (not  heated) 

Eastern  N.  Y.,  retired  couple  preferred, 
bath,  electricity,  water,  garden,  garage.  $30 
per  month.  BOX  9910,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Man  and  wife,  honest,  congenial, 
middleaged,  no  children  at  home.  Man  to 
work  with  manager  of  poultry  farm.  Wife 
to  do  housework  and  ironing.  H.  Raymond 
Adams,  U.  S.  130,  West,  Burlington,  New 
Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Connecticut  3V2  room  cottage  in 
country  area  near  main  highway,  sets  on 
lot  100  ft.  front  by  200  ft.  deep.  Garden  space, 
artesian  well,  running  water,  electricity, 
screens,  storm  windows,  Venetian  blinds, 
child’s  play  cabin,  other  sheds,  needing  bath¬ 
room  Adjacent  house  lot  80  ft.  front  160  ft. 
deep,  all  for  $4,500.  BOX  9911,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  without  depen¬ 

dents,  middle  aged,  to  work  as  cottage 
parents  in  boys  industrial  school.  Knowledge 
of  framing  and  dairying  desirable.  Good  refer- 
snces  as  to  habits  and  character  required. 
No  liquor.  Write  Clarence  E.  Horton,  Supt., 
Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. 

WILL  share  with  one  to  two  adults  5-room 
home  with  bath,  in  country.  Electric  kitchen; 
secluded,  restful,  hunting  and  fishing  per¬ 
mitted.  Or  will  rent  furnished  to  adults  for 
Summer  or  longer.  BOX  9912,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

GENERAL  store  and  poultry  farm,  living 
quarters,  six  rooms,  bath,  central  heat,  two 
large  poultry  houses.  $24,000.  Gus  Farm 
Agency,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

BOY,  16,  worker.  Board  and  $10  weekly. 

BOX  9935,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LANDSCAPING,  and,  or,  tree  surgery  busi¬ 
ness,  with  or  without  equipment.  Tree  ser- 

EXECUTIVE  secretary  seeks  employment  own 
field,  or  companion:  care  of  children,  for 

vice.  BOX  705,  So.  Norwalk  17,  Conn.  A  gold¬ 
mine  for  a  live  wire. 

month  of  August.  BOX  9921,  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 

WANT:  Farm  Dutchess  or  Putnam  County. 
Write,  4136  Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

ELDERLY  bachelor,  lifetime  experience,  de¬ 

sires  position  as  manager  of  small  stable  of 
horses  or  ponies.  BOX  9922,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IDEAL  gentleman’s  farm,  country  home.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location.  Buildings,  lovely  large 
house.  Beautiful  spot.  Two  hours  New  Yoik. 
Price  $45,000.  BOX  9913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  middleaged,  experienced  farmer- 

gardener,  caretakers.  Competent, '  intelligent, 
responsible.  References.  BOX  9908,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COLONIAL  5-room  house.  Exceptionally  lo¬ 
cated,  two  hours  New  York.  Summer  resi¬ 
dence  or  retirement  home.  $10,500.  BOX  9914, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  45,  would  like  position  as  housekeeper 
for  refined  gentleman  in  the  country  or 
farm  or  businessman,  farm  background,  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  9907,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LARGE  house  for  Summer  vacation,  eight 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  all 

equipped;  swimming,  play  ground;  reasonable 
rate.  Seber’s,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  New  York-New  Jersey  monthly  in¬ 
come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous 
area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  southern  Ulster 

County;  200  acres,  milk  route,  macadam 
road.  Write.  E.  Lauber,  R.  F.  D.  Box  104, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. _ 

TRUCK,  general  crop  farm:  60  acres  tillable, 

.39  wooded;  three  miles  to  town,  10  to  a 
city;  6-room  home,  electricity,  good  44x60 
barn  14  stanchions,  five  box  stalls,  storage 
building.  "Buy”  at  $8,250;  part  down.  Ameri- 
can  Realty,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Willards.  Maryland. 
WIDOW’S  sacrifice;  29-acre  farm.  $2,806.  Also, 
broiler  farm  bargain,  fine  10,000  capacity, 
equipped  building,  modem  home,  10  acres, 
orchard,  strawberries,  outstanding  bargain, 
$13,000.  Also,  dairy  farms,  etc.  Harry  Thomas, 
Montgomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 
Eastern  Shore.  _ 

farm  $5,000.  Other  farms  and  homes 

$2,750  up.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich.  N,  Y 

SMALL  farm,  two  miles  .  from  Port  Jervis, 

N  ,Y.  BOX  9915,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA:  Belroi.  New  trailer  park.  Those 

retiring  Social  Security  or  similar  plan  and 
wish  benefit  of  lots  sunshine  Write  Baum,  694, 
Orlando. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront,  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N,  J, 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R-  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 

homes  in  sunny  Florida.  James  D,  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  in  operation  with 

$20,000  year  income,  (Maine),  good  location 
and  repair,  reason  poor  health.  For  particu- 
lars  write  BOX  9608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Acreage  within  150  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Prefer  brook  and  stream,  buildings 
not  important.  Full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Peter  Stris,  7910  Cooper  Ave„  Glen- 
dalc,  L,  I„  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Diner,  gas  station,  living  quarters. 

P.  O  BOX  62,  Norwich.  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale :  12  acre  farm  on  hard  road,  two 

miles  from  town.  Earl  Workman,  Harrington, 
Delaware, _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

READY  to  ship.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo, 

Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
good  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
$4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
fruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
In  busmess  over  40  years. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey,  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Shipped  direct  from  grove  to 
you,  express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $5.00.  One  bushel  grape¬ 
fruit  $4.50.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.75.  Half 
bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida, _ 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N,  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA  No.  1  pure  maple  syrup:  24 

one  pound  or  12  quart  bottles  $15  express 
collect  Whitney  Homestead.  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2  50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rmck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 
WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8.00.  Fall  amber  $7  00 
not  prepaid.  Pails  $1.30  prepaid.  Also  ex¬ 
tractor.  A.  K.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York. _ 

FANCY  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon;  $300  half 

gallon,  third  zone.  D.  T.  Barnard  &  Sons, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. _ 

HONEY,  clover  or  buckwheat]  five  pounds 

$1.50  postpaid.  Greulick  &  Son,  Scotia, 
New  York, _ _ _ 

ENJOY  delicious  oranges,  $4.95  bushel  pie- 

paid.  James  I.  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida,  _ 

ACQUAINT  yourself  with  our  old  time  Stone- 

ground  corn  meal.  Sent  fresh  from  farm, 
unbolted.  Recipes  included.  Three  pounds 
$1.00.  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland  3, 
Vermont. _ 

ORANGES:  45  pounds,  $2.50.  Temple  $3.50] 

Grapefruit,  45  pounds  $2.00.  Pink  gift  $3.15. 
Tangelo  45  pounds  $3.15.  Tangerine  $3.25.  Tree 
ripened  fruit.  Shipped  F.  O,  B.  James  D.  Aker, 
Grower,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  sale.  One 

gallon  $5.00;  two  quarts,  $2.75,  plus  postage. 
H.  J,  Tebbitts,  Cabot,  Vermont, _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A,  $5  50 

per  gallon.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Roscoe 
Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont.  _ 

COMB  Honey;  Goldenrod  and  Fall  flowers, 

also  buckwheat,  24  sections  $7.00.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore, 
New  York. _ 

GRADE  A  maple  syrup  gallon  $5  50;  two 

quarts  $3.00  postpaid.  Sugar  85  cents  pound. 
Mountain  Meadows,  So.  Royalton  Vermont. 

NEW  Honey;  Choice  clover  comb.  New  York’s 

finest.  Case  24  combs  $7.98  per  case.  Wild- 
flower  liquid  60  pounds  $7.80;  two  60-lb.  cans 
$15.  Above  prices  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

SWEET  juicy  Valencia  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit.  Direct  from  tree  to  you.  $2  50  bushel. 
Express  collect.  Mrs.  Katherine  Jones, 
Crescent  City,  Florida. _ _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential, _ 

WANTED  pensioners  or  women  to  board. 
BOX  9927,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ROOM  and  board  by  week  $25  up;  for  week¬ 
ends  $5.00  up;  children  one-half  rates. 
Jewish  cooking.  Mrs.  M.  Mayer,  Box  41, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees;  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5,00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  truck- 

load  lots.  Pennacre  Farms.  Clinton  Corners, 
N,  Y.  Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4481. 

EGG  O’MATIC  grader,  model  S-5;  like  new. 

E.  Winkler,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Phone :  98-M. 


OLD  photographs  copied.  5x7  size  $3.00. 
Oakley,  Geneva,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Old  paperweights  and  old  envel¬ 
opes  with  stamps  on.  BOX  466,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Duro  water  softener  for  country 
house:  six  years  use.  good  condition.  For 
particulars,  price  etc.  write  Dr.  H,  Binney, 
65  Green  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Old  automobile  magazines  and 
catalogues.  BOX  9937,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHIRL-A-WAY  egg  washers.  Never  been 

used.  Save  200.  Sunnydale  Poultry  Farms, 
R.  D.  1,  Girard.  Penna. 


CEDAR  posts  pointed  for  driving.  Five  foot 

electric  fence  stakes  15  cents  each  at  yard. 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices  of  other  size 
posts  or  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 
Ten  miles  from  Syracuse.  Telephone  C63121. 
Closed  Sunday. 
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More  thousands  of  Farmers  than  ever 
before  *  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE  be¬ 
cause  the  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  protects 
cows”  udders— milks  faster — gets  More 
Milk — Saves  More  Time'— and  the  Surge 
is  a  lot  easier  to  clean, 

*  More  than  any  previous  year® 

In  1953 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER, CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE— Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  Demonstrate  what  SURGE 
TUG  &  PULL,  will  do  on  YOUR  Farm. 

BAiSHi  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N,  Y. 

CHICAGO '  »  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  QT¥ 

TORONTO  »  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  «  MINNEAPOLIS 


MONEY  MAKING  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT— 


The  SURGE  SIPHON 

lakes  the  milk  from  the  cow  and 
delivers  it  through  an  efficient  and 
reliable  Surge  ReSeaser  or  Milk 
Pump  to  the  milk  cans  or  milk  tank 
or  milk  cooler  in  the  milk  house  o< r 
milking  parlor,  „ 

What's  more  important  the  Surge 
Siphon  milks  with  the  Surge  TUG 
&  PULL  that  protects  cows*  udders,, 
milks  faster,  gets  more  milk  and 
saves  more  time. 


BA8SON  SPRAY  COOLER— 

'Roomy,  side  opening  eliminates 
can  lifting.  Cold  water  spray  from 
ever-present  Ice  Block  cools  milk, 
quickly.  Stondard  Coolers — sizes  2 
to  16  cans.  Heavy  duty  cooling 
unit  carries  5-year  worranty. 


SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER— 

Safe  .  .  .  Surge  Mercury  Switch 
can’t  stick  on  contact.  Lightning 
arresters  built-in.  Surge  Glass'  In¬ 
sulated  fence  line  keeps  your  stock 
where  you  want  it. 


SURGE  WATER  HEATERS— 

Plenty  of  hot  water  at  low  cost. 
Sizes  12  to  82  gallons.  Quality 
materials  for  long  life  .  .  .  available 
in  Displacement  and  Pressure  types,. 


THE  SURGE 
DAIRY  CLEANSER 
The  Surge  Dairy  Cleanser  Pfan- 
stieh!  47  simplifies  your  job  of 
washing  dairy  utensils.  Re¬ 
moves  milk  stone  and  keeps 
your  milking  utensils  free  of 
milk  stone  deposits. 


<•  PFANST8EHL-47 


THE  SURGE 
BACTERICIDE 

The  Surge  Bactericide  PfanstfeM  20  f  iat 
kills  up  to  99.99%  of  all  bacteria  in 
30  second  rinse.  Properly  scrubbed 
dairy  utensils  when  sanitized  with  P  M 
mean  low  bacteria  count,  clean  milk. 


<■  PFANSTiEHL-20 
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Budding  Trees,  Flowing  Waters 


Looking  Forward  ivith  Farmers 

The  42nd  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  presented  a  bright 
future  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Looking  ahead,  farmers  and  teach¬ 
ers  saw  lower  feed  costs  for  steers,  better  stables  for  cows,  improved 
handling  of  chicks  and  better  methods  of  tillage  and  of  growing  crops . 


HE  theme  of  the  42nd  annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  University  was  “look¬ 
ing  forward  with  farmers.” 
Attendance  w  a  s  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual  —  15,348, 
as  compared  with  last  year’s  16,347  and  1950’s 
peak  of  16,512.  The  inclement  weather  had  a 
lot  to  do  'with  this.  Nevertheless,  the  pro¬ 
grams  were,  as  usual,  interesting  and  con¬ 
structive  and  the  guests  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  approval. 


Livestock  Prices  and  Problems 

The  most  important  problem  currently 
facing  dairymen  is,  according  to  Dr.  F.  A. 
Pearson,  the  collapse  of  cattle  prices.  Dr. 
Pearson  pointed  out  that,  while  most  of  dairy¬ 
men’s  income  is  derived  from  milk,  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  old  cows  and  veal 
calves  is  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  of  milk  income.  Consequently,  the 
recent  drastic  decline  of  cattle  prices  has 
seriously  affected  the  total  cash  return  of 
dairy  farmers.  In  addition,  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1953  dairy  farmers  in  the 
United  States  produced  six  per  cent  more 
milk  than  one  year  ago,  with  a  resultant 
price  decline.  In  Dr.  Pearson’s  opinion  govern¬ 
ment  purchases  of  beef  for  school  lunches  will 
be  universally  accepted  politically,  but  eco¬ 
nomically  it  is  a  mirage.  We  are  now  at  an 
all-time  peak  for  cattle  numbers,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  numbers  consistent  with  demand  is 
the  only  economically  sound  procedure  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  comparative  cattle  prices. 

In  the  mastitis  control  program  in  New 
York  State,  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges  (in  charge  of 
this  work)  reported  satisfactory  progress,  with 
some  3,000  dairy  herds  now  cooperating  with 
the  six  regional  laboratories.  These  labora¬ 
tories  are  located  at  Ithaca,  East  Aurora, 
Earlville,  Canton,  Kingston  and  Farmingdale. 
The  program  places  special  stress  on  sani¬ 
tation  and  fast  machine-milking. 

The  experimental  steers  being  wintered  are 
receiving  several  different  kinds  of  roughage 
in  order  to  find  out  which  one  produces  the 
best  gains  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  steers  aver¬ 
aged  about  575  pounds  weight  per  head  when 
placed  on  test  last  December  11.  As  of  March 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


In  sheep  shearing  contests  20  points  are  allowed 
each  for  time,  absence  of  second  cuts  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fleece;  15  points  each  for  absence  of 
cuts  on  sheep  and  handling  of  the  sheep;  10  points 
are  allowed  for  the  general  appearance  of  the 
shorn  animal.  This  year’s  shearing  contest  at 
Cornell’s  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  close.  It  was  won  by  John  Dibble 
(above),  Livonia,  while  Kenneth  McBride  of 
Leicester,  was  second. 

18  the  group  being  wintered  on  grass  silage 
had  made  an  average  total  gain  per  head  of 
85  pounds.  The  steers  receiving  early  cut  hay 
had  gained  116  pounds  per  head.  Those  fed 
hay  cut  in  midseason  had  gained  100  pounds; 
while  the  steers  fed  late  cut  hay  gained  87 
pounds  per  head.  These  Hereford  steers  will 
be  fattened  this  Summer  while  on  grass.  In 
discussing  the  results,  Prof.  J.  I.  Miller  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  wintering  beef  cattle 
efficiently  and  at  the  lowest  cost  if  any  money 
is  to  be  made  on  cattle  at  present  prices.  So 
far,  early  cut  hay  is  proving  to  be  best  for 
wintering  steer  calves.  / 


My  visit  with  Prof.  Frank  B.  Morrison  of 
Cornell’s  department  of  animal  husbandry, 
and  author  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  was  as 
usual  most  interesting  and  instructive.  He 
rightly  submitted  that  vitamin  supplements 
are  no  substitute  for  good  quality  pasture  and 
roughage  for  feeding  livestock.  In  this  respect 
he  has  found  that,  if  dairy  and  beef  cattle  or 
sheep  get  good  quality,  field-cured  hay  and 
good  silage  during  the  Winter,  there  is  no 
need  to  feed  them  any  additional  supplies  of 
vitamins  A  and  D.  Swine,  too,  will  get  enough 
vitamins  A  and  D  if  supplied  good  quality, 
sun-cured  alfalfa  hay  or  alfalfa  meal.  (The 
stemmy,  uneaten  parts  can  be  fed  to  dry  cows 
or  young  cattle.)  When  animals  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  outdoors  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  will  also  receive  enough  vitamin  D. 
Ruminants  can  manufacture  their  own  B- 
complex  vitamins,  but  swine  may  be  bene¬ 
fited,  especially  young  pigs,  by  their  proper 
use  as  supplements. 

Panel  on  Pen  Stabling 

Cows  of  the  future  are  going  to  have  more 
comfortable  housing  either  through  pen 
stabling  or  in  more  roomy  tie-in  stalls,  ac¬ 
cording  to  four  dairymen  on  the  stabling 
panel  discussion. 

P.  O.  Ives  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County, 
said  he  has  had  less  trouble  from  mastitis 
and  hock  and  knee  injuries,  with  his  pen- 
type  barn.  Russell  Dahlin  of  Vernon,  Oneida 
County,  found  after  remodeling  an  old  barn 
for  pen  operation  that  it  was  inadequate;  S0j 
he  had  to  build  another.  Consequently,  he  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  dairyman  should 
first  get  advice  from  his  regional  extension 
agricultural  engineer  and  talk  to  the  local 
county  agent  before  building  a  pen-type  barn. 
Lacking  sufficient  floor  area  and  bedding, 
W.  J.  Pike  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango 
County,  changed  back  to  a  conventional  stan¬ 
chion-type  dairy  barn  after  using  a  pen-type 
barn  for  some  time.  Mr.  Pike  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  with  the  low  ceilings  he  had, 
the  loafing  area  had  to  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  during  the  Winter,  and  again  in  the 
Spring.  He  prefers  stanchions  for  individual 
feeding  and  handling  his  cows,  as  they  keep 

(Continued  on  Page  305) 


This  model  poultry  pen  interested  backyard  poultry  raisers  at  Cornell’s 
42 nd  Farm  arid  Home  Week,  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  pen  may  be  built  for 
less  than  $40,  and  it  will  house  from  eight  to  12  hens.  Edward  M.  Win¬ 
chester  (right),  Cayuga  County  4 -H  Club  agent,  discusses  its  adiiantages  with 
Donald  Culver,  a  4-H  member  from  Aurora.  The  pen  is  suitable  for  4 -H 
members  starting  in  with  small  poultry  projects,  as  ivell  as  for  those  that 

want  to  just  keep  a  few  layers. 


Vitamin  supplements  are  no  substitute  for  good  quality  hay  and  pasture 
in  the  feeding  program  of  livestock.  This  12 -year-old  Holstein  cow,  Cornell  s 
Pride  Colantha,  has  been  officially  classified  as  “ Excellent .”  She  is  an  out¬ 
standing  producer  and  reproducer,  having  an  official  H.  1.  R.  record  of  17,1/" 
lbs.  milk,  674.8  lbs.  fat,  and  a  total  of  15  female  descendants  in  the 
Cornell  herd.  She  has  never  received  any  supplemental  vitamin  feeding, 
she  has,  however,,  always  had  plenty  of  good  roughage. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TODAY  THERE  IS  A  STRONG  TIDE  RUNNING  TOWARD  PART-TIME  FARMING 


COUNTRY  LIVING  -  CITY  WORKING 


RECENT  survey  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  reveals  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  part- 
time  farmers.  Country  living — 
city  working  is  becoming  a 
popular  way  of  life  with  American  families. 
Between  1920  and  1945  the  number  of  small 
farms,  10  acres  or  less,  increased  105  per  cent. 
Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
farm  land  is  now  owned  by  this  group; 

In  1925  the  writer  made  his  first  survey 
of  part-time  farming.  With  one  exception,  the 
major  points  at  that  time  are  similar  today. 
During  the  early  1930’s  a  large  number  of 
small '  homes  were  built  on  the  hard  roads 
radiating  from  urban  industrial  centers.  Bus 
lines  began  to  supplant  street  car  lines  that 
had  connected  cities  and  towns  for  half  a 
century.  The  first  of  several  surveys  made  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1950  revealed  fundamental 
reasons,  largely  economic,  for  the  move  from 
urban  to  semi-rural  environment.  The  writer’s 
most  recent  survey  confirms  the  same  reasons 
more  emphatically  than  ever. 

There  was  a  strong  tide  toward  part-time 
farming  in  the  1930-36  period;  the  tide  was 
temporarily  checked  from  1937  to  1945.  Since 
then  the  tide  has  again  been  running  strong. 
The  1950  census  reveals  some  interesting  pop¬ 
ulation  group  figures.  Good  roads,  private 
automobiles,  widespread  bus  lines,  shorter 
work  days  and  shorter  work  weeks  are  play¬ 
ing  important  roles  in  the  development  of  this 
new  socio-economic  frontier. 

Today,  the  average  man  is  more  interested 
in  economic  security  than  in  any  other  phase 
of  life.  He  distrusts  the  economic  horizon;  he 
believes  our  productive  capacity  has  out¬ 
stripped  the  consumption  demand.  Those  who 
have  recently  started  part-time  farming,  those 
who  are  currently  thinking  of  it  and  those 
who  now  live  in  “rurban”  areas  and  are  at 
present  working  full  time  in  industry,  believe 
their  economic  future  will  be  more  secure  if 
they  have  land.  From  this  land  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  family  -  food;  from  it  they  can  sell 
specialty  crops  if  they  lose  their  jobs  or  if 
their  work  weeks  are  drastically  curtailed. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  same  points  emphasized  in  1925 
are  the  points  emphasized  today.  The  excep¬ 
tion  is  electricity.  In  1925  many  part-time 
Iarm  families  were  getting  along  with  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  and  hand  pumps.  Today,  every 
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-  By  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON  - 

family  with  whom  the  writer  has  talked  puts 
availability  of  electricity  first  on  the  list  of 
requirements  for  successful  life  on  the  land. 
Electricity  is  the  king  pin.  With  it  on«  can 
have  running  water  in  house  and  barn, 
modern  bathroom  facilities,  mechanical  re¬ 
frigeration,  a  frozen-food  locker,  water  under 
pressure  to  irrigate  the  garden,  lights  and  all 
modern  household  equipment  items  which 
help  the  housewife. 

The  single  most  tragic  mistake  the  waiter 
has  found  over  many  years  of  following  part- 
time  farm  development  is  the  belief  of  city 
families  that  they  can  pioneer  under  adverse 
conditions.  It  is  doubly  tragic  because  it  is 
based  on  a  commendable  premise.  I  recall  one 
young  couple  who  came  to  me  and  talked  over 
their  plans.  They  had  thought  the  project 
through  in  detail.  Their  thinking  was  logical 
except  for  the  matter  of  electricity.  They  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  15-acre  tract,  an  open 
field  of  above  average  quality  soil.  Yes,  you’ve 


probably  guessed  it — there  was  an  appealing 
view  of  distant  mountains  and  a  singing 
brook! 

There  was  a  tar  via  topped  road,  too,  con¬ 
necting  with  a  main  road  half  a  mile  distant. 
But  there  were  only  three  widely-separated 
houses  on  this  side  road.  It  was  a  woodland 
area,  with  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
an  electric  line  would  be  built  along  the  road. 
But  the  young  couple  went  ahead  and  built 
a  five-room,  one-floor  home.  The  man  was 
certain  he  wrould  alwrays  have  full  employ¬ 
ment.  The  situation  changed;  he  had  work 
three  days  a  week.  Then  he  decided  to  raise 
small  fruits  to  augment  his  income.  He  did. 
But  the  same  strawberries  that  sold  for  40 
cents  a  quart  retail  oh  a  roadside  stand 
brought  18  cents  from  a  city  commission 
house.  Eventually  the  couple  grew  tired  of 
living  with  lamps  and  hand-pumped  wrater. 
They  sold  their  place  without  much  loss  to 
(Continued  on  Page  292) 
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THE  MAN  WHO  HAS  SOME  LAND  FEELS  MORE  SECURE 
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«  Engine  Driven  *  Truck  mounted 

»  Hydraulic  Power  unit 
«  Large  roller  bearing  post 

•  Operated  by  chain  and  sprocket 
«  More  compact  hose  installation 

«  Graduated  valve  control 

•  Full  vision  by  central  operator’s  position 
«  Over  IS0°  swing 

•  No  cables  or  sheaves 

Write  for  Demonstration 


Your  inquiries  Solicited 


Announcing  the  New  1953 

SAMSON  IMPROVED  FEATURES 


Strawberry  Plants 

Post  Paid  50  100  500  1000 

Success,  Premier,  Catskill, 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Sparkle. .  1.35  3.20  10.00  16,50 
Robinson,  Ambrosia. 

Temple.  Pairland . 1.20  3.00  9.50  15.00 

■A. 

Mastodon,  Gem,  Path¬ 
finder  (everbearing) . 2.20  5.60  17.95  29.00 

Asparagus  •  Horseradish  Roots 

Post:  Paid  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  1  yr...  1.20  1.90  3.00  9.00  17.00 

2  yr...  1.50  2.40  3.75  14.00  23.00 

Horseradish  . 70  1.10  1.75  2.50  9.00  16.00 

Catalog  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell,  N.  J.  Location  Bamsboro 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 

SEPTEMBER 

NEW  EVERBEARING  RED  RASPBERRIES 

For  the  first  time  at  these  lew  prices  we  offer 
this  outstanding  and  popular  variety.  All  ex¬ 
pertly  sorted  and  graded.  No.  1,  one  year  old 
canes ;  shipped  POSTPAID.  ( Send  check  or 
money  order. ) 

12  Plants . $3.25 

25  Plants .  6.25 

30  Plants  $12;  100  Plants  $22.50 

SEPT  EMBER  bears  an  earlier,  finer  summer 
crop  than  any  other  red  known  —  plus  an  extra 
bonus  crop  of  even  larger  (  first- Quality  berries, 
beginning  about  Sept.  15  and  fruiting  until  hard 
frost  takes  the  crop.  Order  at  once  at  above 
prices  to  be  sure  of  delivery. 

THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Over 
80  years  through  four  generations 
growing  and  selling  service  to 
planters  guarantees  satisfaction. 
New  Free  60  page  catalog  illus¬ 
trates.  describes  complete  nursery 
line.  Write  today. 

ies.  Bx  R423.  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Allen’s  1953  Berry  Book  gives  iro- 

&  roved  growing  methods  for 
verbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  ^ 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Maryland, 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier.  Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple:  100-52.06;  500- 
$7.00;  I000-$I2.?5.  Gem,  Gcmzata,  Everbearing:  100- 
$2.50.  Prepaid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  Union  City,  Penna. 


Certified  Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
$6.25-100;  "  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  $3.50-50; 
Strawberry  Plants:  Superfertion  and  Gem  Everbearing 
$4.00-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Fresh  dug.  postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  Catalog.  34  Certified 
Varieties.  Fresh  Dug.  Prompt  Service. 

REX  SPROUT. _ SAYRE,  PENNA. 

-  STRAWBERRY  -  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

25,000  Latham  wholesale  or  retail,  fresh  duo.  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  V. 

ONION  PLANTS:  Choice  Select  Yellow  or  White 
Sweet  Spanish,  Yellow  or  White  Bermudas,  300-$  1.35; 
500-$  1 .85 ;  !000-$2.95;  3000-$5.50.  postpaid:  6000 

ferate)  $8.50,  prepaid.  AUSTIN  PLANT  COMPANY 
BOX  313, _  AUSTIN.  TEXAS 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  OR  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED 
POTATOES.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  BLSGHT  RESIS¬ 
TANT  KENNEBECS.  THOMPSON  FARMS, 

_ CLYMER,  NEW  YORK _ 

CextiHed  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  (5  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Bov  555.  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 

WRITE  for  OUR  PRICES  and  VARIETIES  of  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion.  Potato,  Pepper,  Tomato,  and  Cauliflower 
Plants.  We  would  like  to  supply  your  needs. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS:  50  Large,  Mixed  Colors  $1.50 
prepaid.  M.  E.  MECKLER,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


New  Relief  for  the  Misery  of 
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SeiHf  for 
Trial 
lottie  of 
‘SORIASIN’ 
Oolf  50c 


Senator  Bailey  of  Maryland 
writes:  "I  have  been  afflicted 
with  Psoriasis  since  child¬ 
hood.  Soriasin  lotion  has 
wonderfully  cleared  up  the 
affected  skin.”  Based  on  a 
NEW  formula,  Soriasin 
Quickly  softens  and  removes 
crusty  scales,  relieves  itching 
FIRST  with  blanching  agent 
that  goes  to  work  at  once  to 
restore  normal  skin  color.  The 
ONLY  lotion  with  pleasant 
fragrance.  Send  50c  TODAY 
for  Trial  Bottle  of  Soriaisn. 
Try  it  yourself  to  see  how 
good  it  is. 


SOUTHERN  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

Suite  9043,  1419  H  St.,  N.  W„  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  E«  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1953  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  49  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
_ Vegetable  Plants  In  New  jersey. _ 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 


SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETIA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


BROW  XMAS 
^■TREES 


r  OR  '#V 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  Million  Trees  a  ye 
our  Christmas  Tree  Growi 
Guide  tells  how  to  turn  wa 

land  to  profits.  Write  to  Box  2( 


MUSSER  FORESTS  INC.,  INDIANA,  FA. 


10  MILLION  NEW  CROP  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE 
Plants  Ready  April  15th.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballbead.  Danish  Ball- 
head.  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Early  Flat  Dutch:  300- 
$2.25  500-$2.75;  1000-  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect 
$2.00-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre  300,  $2.50;  500- 
$3.50;  !000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1000. 
Onion  plants  ready  now.  Yellow  Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow 
Bermuda.  White  Bermuda:  300-$2.25;  50042.75; 

1 000-$4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  Write 
for  our  Free  descriptive  price  list  for  tomato, 
potato,  pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants  for  May 
and  June  delivery.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARMS, 

BOX  R  -534-  B,  ALLEN.  MARYLAND 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 


Delicious  XJ.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  :  SODUS.  NEW  YORK 


2  yr.  Scotch  Pine  2"-4"  $2.  per  100  $10.  per  1000 

2  yr.  Austrian  Pine  3"-6"  $4.  per  100  $20.  per  1000 

2  yr.  Red  Pine  2"-5"  $4.  per  100  $20.  per  1000 

2  yr.  White  Spruce  3"-6''  $4.  per  100  $20.  per  1000 

CANALE’S  FOREST  NURSERY.  SHELOCTA.  FA. 

-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 


I  year  rooted  cuttings . $1.50  per  dozen 

6  to  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

12  to  18  in.  plants . $3-50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 


15  Varieties.  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A.  G.  AMMON.  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


-  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  - 

Mary  Washington:  Large  one  year  roots,  IOO-$2.25: 
590-S8.50;  1 000-$  1 6.00  Paradise  variety:  10042.50; 

500-$  1 1.25.  DREWS  NURSERY,  AGAWAM.  MASS. 


AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN:  Own  Growing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pkt.  25c;  Lb.  75c.  prepaid. 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDER, _ TELFORD.  PENNA. 


Certified  Superfection,  Gem,  Gemzata,  10043.50;  Prem¬ 
iers  I00-$2.50:  Latham  Raspberries  » 00- $6.  Postpaid. 
PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Plant  for  the  Purpose 

Seed  planting  time  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  most  of  us  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  better  garden  than 
we  had  last  year.  Have  you  resolved 
to  try  something  new  this  year?  Not 
recent  introductions  necessarily;  for 
there  are  doubtless  many  oldtimers 
that  would  be  new  to  you.  I,  for  one, 
enjoy  trying  some  of  these  proven 
sorts:  some  that  I  have  never  grown, 
and  others  long  neglected.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  Honesty  (lunaria 
biennis),  a  fascinating  old-fashioned 
plant,  also  known  as  moonwort  and 
satinflower.  It  is  grown  mainly  for 
its  interesting  thin,  paper-white  flat 
parts  of  the  seed  pods.  This  is  a 
biennial,  and  usually  no  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  the  first  year.  Seeds  are  planted 
in  the  Spring,  in  a  partially  shaded 
place,  and  the  second  year  the 
plants  will  reach  a  height  of  about  18 
inches  and  produce  flowers  ranging 
from  purple  to  white  in  terminal 
racemes. 

Another  oldtime  favorite,  an 
annual,  that  I  practically  never  see 
today  is  Godetia,  also  called  satin- 
flower.  The  bushy  plants  are  covered 
with  large  a2alea-like  flowers  in 
gorgeous  colors  during  the  Summer 
jand  Fall.  Give  this  plant  a  cool, 
I  moist,  half-shaded  location  for  best 
results.  The  taller  varieties  grow  to 
about  18  inches,  with  flowers  of  rose, 
pink,  scarlet,  lavender  and  white. 
There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety  (in 
mixture  only)  growing  one  foot 
tall.  I  have  had  excellent  luck  with 
the  Godetia  as  a  winter  house  plant. 

Another  flower  for  cutting  is 
Diascia,  sometimes  called  twinspur. 
This  plant,  seldom  seen-— in  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  at  least — I  con¬ 
sider  choice.  It  is  an  annual  and  not 
new  by  any  means.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  only  one  variety  listed  in 
the  seed  catalogues — Barberae.  but 
it,  is  a  lovely  blending  of  color— deep 
pink,  shaded  salmon,  with  yellow 
throat  dotted  apple  green. 

Another  charming  oldtimer,  bound 
to  become  a  favorite  once  it  is  tried, 
is  Phacelia,  also  called  California 
blue  bells  and  bees’  friend.  If  you 
are  looking  for  an  edging  or  rock- 
garden  plant,  do  not  miss  this  one. 
It  is  an  annual  and  likes  a  dry  soil 
and  sunny  location.  The  pretty  little 
plants  are  covered  all  Summer  with 
gentian-blue,  bell-like  flowers. 

There  is  a  lovely  little  climber  for 
shady  spots  that  you  should  know 
about,  if  you  do  not  already.  It  is 
called  Allegheny  Vine  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  where  delicate 
tracery  rather  than  dense  growth  is 
wanted.  The  finely  cut,  dainty  foli¬ 
age  somewhat  resembles  maidenhair 
fern,  while  the  flowers  remind  one 
of  bleeding  heart.  This  vine  may 
even  be  grown  as  drapery  over  ever¬ 
greens  or  shrubbery  without  injury 
to  them  and  it  self-sows  year  after 
year,  once  established. 

And  do  you  know  Tithonia  or 
Mexican  sunflower?  If  not,  do  try  it 
this  year.  It  is  an  annual  of  stately 
growth,  the  plants  reaching  a  height 
of  about  four  feet  and  bearing  single 
flowers  resembling  a  dahlia  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long.  The  color  is  a  fiery  orange- 
red,  most  spectacular  against  a 
background  of  evergreens,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wonderful,  too,  for  accent  in 
flower  arrangements. 

Maine  Ethel.  M.  Eaton 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17,  Sparkle,  Temple,  Robinson.  F  airland; 
25  -  $  1 .25 ;  50-$2.00 ;  IOO-$3.25;  500412;  IOOO-S22. 

Gem.  Streamliner.  Superfection  Everbearing:  2541.75; 
50-$3.25 ;  100  45.00;  500  417;  IOOO-$26.  Above  prices 
postpaid.  Raspberries.  Blueberries.  Catalog  and  Plant¬ 
ing  Guide  Free.  WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 

| _ BRADFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

j  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen.  Marion  Market.  Penn  State 
Ballhcari,  Ferry’s  Round  Duteh:  1000  $2.50:  10,000. 

$20.  Broccoli:  1000,  $3.50;  10.000.  $30.  Cauliflower: 
1000,  $6.00;  5000,  $25.  Prompt  shipments,  wed  packed, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  on  other  plants, 
including  Hybrid  tomato  and  Bunch  Sweetpotato  plants. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO..  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN  VA. 


-  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  - 

GIANT  WASHINGTON,  $2.50  per  100.  Postpaid. 
MARGARET  WEIGEL,  MERRIMAC.  MASS. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  BN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


CHORemasteR 

TILLER 


CHOREMASTER  Rofcry  Tiller,  the 
latest  for  ground  preparation  and 
cultivation  plows,  discs,  harrows  in  ONi 
operation.  Faster,  easier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore!  This  self-contained  unit  is  designed 
to  save  space,  time  and  money.  Also 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  Chore- 
master  One-Wheel  Garden  Tractor, 

As  low  os;  $139.50  •  Freight  Extra 

See  your  fecal  Choremaster  Dealer 


FARM  &  GARDEN  SAl.ES 
866  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


•  V 


$-.<  •.  V. 


-  TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage  ready:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Red  Acre,  Wakefield,  Penn 
State  Ballbead.  Onions:  Sweet  Spanish  arid  Bermuda 
30G-$2.25 ;  500-$3.00;  1 000- $4.50  postpaid.  Express 

$2.50-1000.  We  will  have  millions  tomato  plants  ready 
for  May  and  June  shipments  orown  from  certified  seed, 
Rutger,  Stokesdale,  Long  Red:  300-$2.25;  50043.00; 
100044.50  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Stokes  Cross; 
Hybrid  No.  4,  $10-1000  postpaid;  $7.50-1000  express. 
Sweet  Potato,  500- $3.00;  100045.00  postpaid.  Write 
for  catalogue  on  all  plants.  All  plants  shipped  to  reach 
you  in  good  shape  30  years  growing  plants.  HARVEY 
LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VA.,  Phone  8162-3 


-  MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballbead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Fiat  Dutch,  Jersey 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Best  Varieties:  Onion,  Beet 
Lettuce,  Cc-liard.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts;  30D-$t .75: 
500-$2.25,  IOOO-$3.75  postpaid.  Express  collect 

$2.00  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower  90c  per  H)0. 
Tomato — Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  Ready  May  20tt 
Rutgers.  Marglobe,  Stokesdale:  300  41.75;  50042.50; 
I000-$4.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1006. 
Potato  —  Cuban  Yams,  Porto  Rico.  Pepper — Roby 
King  and  California  Wonder,  ready  May  25th:  300- 
$2.00,  500  42.75,  100045.00  postpaid.  Express  collect 
$4.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants,  guaranteed 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  Va..  Tr.l.-.  811)1-3 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

Upright  Silver  Juniper,  6  to  12  inch .  10  for  $185 

American  Red  Pine,  6  to  12  inch .  10  lor  $126 

Dwarf  Mugho  Pine,  2  to  5  inch .  10  for  $1-25 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  4  to  8  inch . JO  for  *1.35 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  .4  to  8  inch. ..... .110  for ^$1,85 

Remittance  With  Order.  POSTPAID 
SEND  FOB  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
if  you  order  more  than  10  trees  deduct  25  oenis 
tor  each  additional  10  trees  ordered. 
NEUNERS*  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  D.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PA- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 45th  YEAR 

Howard  17.  Catskill,  Premier,  Robinson,  25  41.20; 
50-$l.9G;  IOO-$2.75;  200-$5.40:  300-$7.75;  500-$ I  : 

!,000-$20.  Empire,  Sparkle,  Fairfax.  25$l.25:  50- 
$2.00;  10043.25;  200  46.00  ;  300-$8.50;  500412: 

f. 000422.  Gem,  Superfection  Everbearing  will  frui. 
this  year  2541.50  ;  5042.75;  100  44.25  ;  200  $8.25; 
500415;  1000  425.  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog.Tells  How  to 
Grow  Them.  GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  Andover,  Mass, 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Rai$e  yowi  own  trees  *nd  scrubs  from  SEEDS  *«.*t  i  |v»;vc|i» » 

fovely  trees  and  »hrubs  lot  shade,  windbreak,  »nc  *>/ 

control  ornament,  etc.  Por  EREE  planning  guide  and  ptiM't  '•*' 

WOODIOT  SEED  COMPANY  Norway 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  type:  20042.76;  J’1'"" 
$5.00;  1 000- $8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  improved  rorw 

Rices:  20042.00  ;  500  43.00:  1000  $5.00. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  ~~ 


Prepaid. 
7  EMM ESSE E 


GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  holms- 
30  Prize  Varieties.  $2.00  postpaid.  Send  tor  'h 

Catalog.  THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  M 
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Put  Super-Sure-Grips  to  work  at  your  toughest 
jobs  — and  they'll  show  you  why  they're  preferred 
to  any  other  make!  In  survey  after  survey  of 
farmers  who  work  their  own  fields,  no  other  make 
comes  even  close  to  these  great  Goodyears ! 

Why?  Because  Super-Sure-Grips  P-U-L-L  where 
others  won't!  Those  tough  jobs  that  separate  the 
men  from  the  boys  are  the  ones  that  prove 
Super-Sure-Grips  have  "the  greatest  PULL  on 
earth"— and  they  wear  better,  too! 

So  why  not  let  your  tractor  do  its  best  ?  Goodyear 
advantages  don't  cost, an  extra'penny!  Goodyear, 
Farm  Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


HERE’S  WHAT  GIVES  GOODYEARS 
'“'THE  GREATEST  PULL  ON  EARTH” 


1 .  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS  come  closer 
together  at  shoulders  -  and  so  take 
wedge -like  bites  that  hold  soil  in 
place,  give  Goodyear  tires  greater 
grip- 

2.  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  pioneered 
by  Goodyear.  Farm  experience 
proves  it  bites  deeper,  sharper  - 
pulls  better-when  combined  with 
straight  lugs! 


3.  LONG,  EVEN  WEAR-because 

Goodyear  straight  lugs  work 
against  the  soil  evenly,  they  wear 
evenly,  roll  smoothly  on  the  road, 
last  longer. 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear  *  FIRST  in  Popularity 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


America's  Strength 
is  in  ittse  Hand— 
Support  fttm 
Soil  ConMiYafttom 
Program 


THERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR  Til  IRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  QN  THE  (FARM 
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put 

GLIDE 

in  your 

TRACTOR 

RIDE 

O  E  D  ler 

Factor  seats 


OVER  30  SEAT  MODELS 

Don't  jounce  like  this  avA^Aw/wWAv! 
—glide  olong  like  this 

with  a  Knoedler  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  down 
"riding  fatigue"— you  can  work  longer... 
feel  better !  Exclusive  combined  spring 
and  hydraulic  shock  absorber  completely 
controls  ride  . . .  instantly  adjusts  to  your 
weight.  Ball  bearings  assure  longer  life. 

Over  30  seal  models  (or  more  lhan  100 
different  tractor  makes  and  models!  Some 
have  portable  undersea t  tool  boxes, "slide- 
back",  "tilt-back",  and  " furrow-leveling " 
adjustments.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERA¬ 
TURE.. .NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER. 


Knoedler 


FARM  TESTED 
r  PRODUCTS 


Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball  Bearing 
Spinners  •  MOR  Tractor  Platforms  •  Bruning  Hydraulic 
Couplers  •  Front  End  Hitches  •  Portable  Corn  Bell 
Burr  Milts*  Corn  Picker  Safety  Reverse  Gears 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPARTMENT  559  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 

LIME  •  FERTILIZER SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU* 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-oft  .Precision  flow  control 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  lo  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in42  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


FaSWEDESBORO  IE  N.J. 


Asparagus  I  yr... 

2  yr... 

Rhubard  I  yr. .... 


All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

Catalog  on 

Request 

12 

25 

50 

too 

1000 

$1.10 

$1.85 

$3.00 

$17.00 

1.50 

2.35 

3.65 

24.00 

1.35 

2.35 

4.25 

7.90 

2.25 

3.75 

6.85 

12.75 

.75 

1.10 

1.85 

3.00 

16.00 

PLANTS  — 

20  VARIETIES 

Horseradish 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  Location— Barnesboro,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1963  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

CHRISTMASTREE 

Planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  Specialty.  We  grow 
Millions.  Quality  Stock  at  Low  Prices. 

Write  tor  Complete  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R.  N.-Y.  JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 

FREE  (953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field- 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  ant!  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaciion  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE.  SO.  CAROLINA 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK  i 
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Neiv  Grapes 

for 

Northeast 

Vineyards 


By  R.  WELLINGTON 


The  grape  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
grown  fruits  in  the  world.  Due  to 
its  many  species  and  the  wide  adapt¬ 
ability  of  them,  the  grape  is  grown 
from  the  north  temperate  regions  to 
the  semitropics.  Grapes  are  grown  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  but  ail 
kinds  do  not  grow  successfully  in  all 
areas,  for  some  species  are  subject 
to  winterkilling,  while  others  do  best 
only  in  a  cool  climate. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  a  few 
remarkable  natural  hybrids  between 
our  native  grapes  and  the  imported 
European  varieties  were  found.  Two 
of  the  most  important  were  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  and  Isabella.  These  two  varie¬ 
ties  formed  the  basis  of  the  wine  in¬ 
dustry  that  sprang  up  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  in  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  Both  are  still 
grown,  although  the  Catawba  took 
and  held  the  lead. 

About  1850  two  more  remarkable 
natural  hybrids  appeared,  namely, 
the  Concord  grown  by  E.  W.  Bull  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  the  Delaware, 
found  in  Ohio.  The  Concord  attracted 
much  attention  in  Massachusetts.  Al¬ 
though  in  its  native  State  it  did  not 
always  ripen  satisfactorily,  in  the 
Lower  Hudson  River  Valley,  the  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  and  the  Great  Lakes  areas 
it  rapidly  became  the  leading  variety. 

The  New  York  station  at  Geneva 
has  fruited  to  date  over  40,000  seed¬ 
lings  that  were  procured  from  many 
hundreds  of  crosses.  In  addition, 
many  more  seedlings  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  the  nursery  or  vineyard 
due  to  lack  of  hardiness  or  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  disease.  Thirty-nine  seed¬ 
lings,  or  approximately  one  out  of 
every  thousand,  have  been  named 
and  sent  out  for  trial.  About  half  of 
these  have  already  been  eliminated 
for  one  cause  or  another.  A  few  pro¬ 
duced  abortive  pollen  and  required 
cross-pollination  to  develop  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop.  One  of  these  varieties, 
namely  Erie,  is  so  well  liked  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
that  it  is  still  recommended  for  trial. 
Many  of  the  station’s  introductions 
have  proved  of  merit  either  for  home 
or  commercial  plantings,  while  others 
are  still  too  new  for  an  evaluation. 

Early  White  Grapes 

In  this  class  may  be  included  the 
Ontario,  Portland,  Seneca,  Inter¬ 
laken  Seedless  and  Himrod,  all  early 
white  varieties.  The  first  two  kinds 
are  not  new  for  they  were  sent  out 
for  trial  about  40  years  ago.  Port¬ 
land,  obtained  by  crossing  Champion 
with  Lutie,  is  slightly  hardier  than 
Ontario,  a  cross  between  Winchell 
and  Diamond,  and  has  a  more  foxy 
aroma.  If  Portland  vines  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  overbear  they  may  become 
weakened  and  difficult  to  bring  back 
to  normal.  Grafting  Portlands  onto 
a  vigorous  rootstock,  such  as  Clinton, 
is  said  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  Both 
Portland  and  Ontario  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  home  use,  especially  in 
those  areas  where  the  season  for 
ripening  is  short. 

Seneca  was  obtained  by  crossing 
the  French  Lignan  Blanc  with  On¬ 
tario.  It  is  a  very  high  quality  grape 
but,  unfortunately,  a  little  tendei 
to  .cold.  Its  bunches  are  medium  in 
size  and  moderateiy  compact  while 
its  berries  are  medium  and  oval  in 
shape.^  The  flesh  texture  is  melting 


A  recent  black  variety,  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  known  as  the  Bath, 
was  obtained  by  crossing  Fredonia 
with  a  Chasselas  Rose  x  Mills  seed 
ling.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  juicy  and 
free  from  foxy  flavor. 

to  tender,  sweet,  vinous  and  pleas¬ 
antly  aromatic. 

Interlaken  Seedless  and  Himrod, 
obtained  by  crossing  the  Ontario  with 
the  Thompson  Seedless,  are  seedless 
and  produce  fruit  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  The  former  was  sent  out  for  trial 
in  1947,  while  the  latter  has  just  been 
introduced.  Both  varieties  have  been 
fairly  hardy  but  are  not  recommend¬ 
ed  unless  protected  by  winter-cover¬ 
ing  with  soil,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  drop  below  15  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

Interlaken  Seedless  produces  a  me¬ 
dium  sized,  compact  cluster  with  a 
small  shoulder  and  a  roundish  oval 
berry  that  is  slightly  larger  than  that 
of  the  Delaware.  The  flesh  is  meaty 
and  tender  and  has  a  refreshing  vin 
ous  flavor.  Himrod  produces  a  larger 
cluster  and  a  .  larger,  more  oval¬ 
shaped  berry.  Both  of  these  grapes 
ripen  very  early  and  are  well  liked 
by  those  who  relish  a  seedless  vari¬ 
ety. 

Early  Black  Grapes 

Van  Buren,  an  early  ripening,  pro¬ 
lific  variety,  originated  by  the  late 
F.  E.  Gladwin  by  crossing  the  Fre¬ 
donia  wtih  the  Worden,  is  now  the 
most  promising  of  the  very  early 
black  varieties.  It  ripens  a  few  days 
after  the  Erie  but  it  is  much  more 
prolific  and  produces  superior  clus¬ 
ters.  The  main  weakness  of  the  Van 
Buren  is  that  its  fruit  is  subject  to 
mildew  in  areas  of  high  humidity. 
If  the  disease  is  severe  a  2-4-100 
bordeaux  spray  may  be  required  be¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  immediately  after, 
bloom.  If  a  third  spray  is  necessary 
it  should  be  applied  about  10  days 
later. 

Fredonia,  a  Champion  by  Lucile 
cross,  is  vigorous  and  prolific  and 
ripens  about  one  week  later  than  Van 
Buren.  Its  clusters  and  berries  are 
large  and  attractive.  The  quality  of 
Fredonia  is  fair  to  good  but,  due  to 
its  attractive  appearance,  it  sells  well 
on  local  markets.  It  also  makes  a 
palatable  red  wine.  Like  its  seedling 
Van  Buren,  its  fruit  is  subject  to 
downy  mildew  and  may  require  one 
or  more  early  sprays. 

Two  other  blacks,  Athens  and  Ken- 
daia,  were  derived  by  crossing  the 
Hubbard  with  the  Portland.  The 
Athens,  where  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  produces  a  heavy  crop  with  its 
clusters  large,  tapering  and  loose,  and 
its  berries  large  and  roundish  oval. 
The  Athen’s  flesh  is  slightly  tough, 
sweet,  slightly  foxy  and  good  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Unfortunately,  its  skin  is  too 
tender  for  a  good  shipping  grape. 

Kendaia  is  productive  but  produces 
smaller  clusters  than  Athens,  with 
berries  as  large  as  those  of  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Its  pleasing  aroma,  earliness^ 
resistance  to  mildew  and  hardiness 
appeal  to  the  amateur  grower.  Sev¬ 
eral  eastern  States  are  recommending 
it  for  trial. 

Schuyler,  a  cross  between  Ontario 
and  the  Zinfandel,  one  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  leading  wine  grapes,  ripens 
slightly  ahead  of  Van  Buren  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  heavy  crop.  Due  to  its  pleas¬ 
ing  quality  it  has  merit  for  home 
use  and  roadside  markets  in  those 
areas  not  subject  to  severe  Winters. 
To  avoid  overbearing,  too  much  wood 
should  not  be  left  up. 

(Continued  on  Page  288) 
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You  can  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes  with 
Ec-L  Tart  feather  insoles  at: 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Winkler’s  Dept.  Store . Ashley 

Paul  Alexy  „ . Bethlehem 

Howard  Booth .  Blosshiir*! 

Sheftic’s  Style  Center . . .  Boswell 

F.  E.  Johonnis  Shoe  Store, .  Cantwl, 

W  M.  Henderson . .Carlisle 

Kievan  s  Store . Claysburg 

Jack  Horner,  .  y> . . Cotumbi! 

Claude  A.  Bergman .  Denver 

W.  J  Nyce.  . Doylestown 

M.  Weiss  '. '.7/,7.7.7.7.  .7.7.7  ■  •$**«* 

Paul  Snyder . East  Greenville 

L.  nuj-en .  . 

GreenWatt.  . Elizabethtown 

Elkland  Tracing  Co . Efktand 

Michael’s . Ephrata 

Warren’s  Shoes  Inc . Ephrata 

Nudelman  s . . . Forest  Cltv 

Harry  Lehrman  ,  .  . . . Fraeksville 

Harris  Bros . Gettysburg 

Por,tz  . . . . Girardvilte 

Meyer  s  Dept.  Store .  Glen  I 

W  Ttv£.,HCa,y  . .  Honesdate 

W.  S.  Bite.  .  . Honor  brook 

Hauer  s  Dept.  Store  Inc . Hummeistown 

gyan’s  Shoe  Store . Huntingdon 

W.  L.  Zimmerman  &  Sons . Intercourse 

Jeddo  Supply  Co . Jeddo 

SaWch . Kennett  Square 

Bright  Stores  Inc . Lansford 

L.  J.  Balas  . . Lebanon 

Cohen  s  Dept.  Store . Lehlghton 

I  he  Globe  Store .  Luzerne 

H.  Guzlnsky . Mahonov  Cltv 

Rettews  Dept.  Store .  -Maraheim 

Leon  E.  Baynes .  Mansfield 

E.  L.  Warnecke . Maueh  Chunk 

F.  Kline .  McAdoo 

Ben  Gittleman . Miners!  Hie 

Arch  Dinger . Mt.  Carmel 

Ben  Riemer . Mt,  Carmel 

Paul  Mendelsohn .  Munev 

Ben  Chane . .Nazareth 

Gasparl  Ferrara . Nesttuehoning 

C.  M.  Barton . New  Bloomfield 

Abe  Levitt  Inc . New  Holland 

S.  Bulota . New  Philadelphia 

Flum’s  Dept.  Store .  .Newtown 

A.  Apfelbaum . North  Hills 

Sam  Teitelbaum . Old  Forge 

Sam  Nudelman . Olyphant 

Morris  Silverstein .  Oxford 

Frank  Jonas . Palmerton 

Reichle.v  &  Rosenberger .  Perkasie 

Meyer  Shusterman . Phoenixville 

E.  G-  Felty . . . Pine  Grove 

Boston  Shoe  Store .  Pittston 

Dick’s  Shoe  Store . Plymouth 

Andy’s  Workmen's  Store . Port  Alleghany 

Raring’s  Inc . Pottsville 

Hlnkcl  &  Belhn . Oua-kt  rrow  n 

E.  G.  Seldomridge . Ouarrvville 

N.  I.afata . Rending 

Reliable  Shoe  Store .  Heading 

Jack  Gontino . Red  Lion 

Earl  L.  Pierce .  Reinholds 

Kievan's  Store  . Roaring  Spring 

Sam  V  itl . Schickshlnny 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . Schuykill!  Haven 

Hlggin's  Shoe  Store . Sellnsgrove 

Ben  Hlrsch  Shoe  Store  Inc . Shamokin 

Progressive  Shoe  Store . Shamokin 

F.  S.  Urbanlk . ShiiFington 

M.  Klrssin  Dept.  Store . Shipper. sRurg 

R.  Radicchi . Susquehanna 

Keilman  Shoe  Store  . . Tamaqua 

B.  Davis .  . .Taylor 

Tony  Tama . Towanda 

Paul  Shiffer  Shoe  Store . Tunkhonnok 

Seidel’s  Dept.  Store . Washlngronvlile 

Louis  Jacobson  Westfield 

Abe  Kaufman  . West  Hazleton 

John  De  Fina . Wilkes-Barre 

Mary  Lou's  Shoe  Store . Williamsport 

Leonard's  Dept.  Store . Wyoming 

Louis  Seplow  . Yardley 

Mose  Leibowitz  York 

VIRGINIA 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store.  . . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell's  Sundial  Shoes .  BJuefield 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery . Henaker 

Alfreds .  Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . Meadow  view 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Beckiey 

Maynards  Store . hermit 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store .  Kimball 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell .  Seth 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Sophia 

NEW  YORK 

Aaron  Belloff . Adams 

R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son . Akron 

K.  Schaffer . Albany 

S.  A.  Rudnlck  Inc. . Albany 

A.  M.  JDube  . . Amenia 

Edelman’s  Dept.  Store . Amityvllle 

C.  L.  Dickson . Andes 

Gerald  B.  Mattice . Avoca 

Shoe  Outlet . Babylon 

J.  Glass . . Baldwinsvllle 

Geo.  A.  Betor . Baliston  Spa 

Surprise  Store .  Batavia 

Castle’s  Shoe  Store .  Bath 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes .  .  Bellmore 

Haslach  Shoes . Brooklyn 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Railroad  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Packs  Inc . Buffalo 

R.  L.  Holmes . Buffalo 

Paul  Tursinl .  Buffalo 

Fred  Fendt . Calllcoon 

Aronson  Co.,  Inc . Ganisteo 

Joseph  Bracone . Castile 

Kenneth  G.  Kaufman . Champlain 

Brown  Shoe  Co . Chatham 

Mueller's  Bootery . .  . Cheektowaga 

Thomas  Giola . . . Churchvilie 

Hodge  &  Aker . Cobleskill 

T.  R.  Harris  Co . Cohocton 

Proller's  Dept.  Store . Corinth 

Plafker  &  Rosenthal . .  Corona 

Burgess  Clo.  Co . Cortland 

Frank  Infusine  .  ..Delhi 

Oscar  Brill . East  Hampton 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store . .  .  .  Eastport 

King’s  Shoe  Store . .  .  .East  Rochester 

Chiton  Eros. . . Ellenburg 

Leo  Buchsbaum . Ellenvillo 

Ray  Mazzaro . Elmhurst 

Markson’s .  .  Elmira 

S.  Kudin . Fairport 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson . Falconer 

Max  Sokolowsky . Floral  Park 

North  Shore  Work  Clothes. . . .  I .  Flushing 

N.  Perdikis . . Flushing 

Marvel  Dept.  Store . Flushing 

Grace  M.  Rose . FrenkUnville 

Hillard  Bloom .  Glen  Cove 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Glovers  ville 

C.  Wallace,  Inc.  . Gowanoa 

R.  P.  Draffen . Grand  Gorge 

Jerome  Glnsburg .  Granville 

Brandi’s . Greenport 

D.  J.  Marino .  Kan*00* 

F.  J.  Ducett  and  Sons . HeuveHton 

Hilton  Shoe  Store .  **i!*nn- 

Frank  Oppedlsano . Honeoye 

Bernard  Kahn . Horsebeads 

Epstein's .  Ishp 

Sample  Shoe  Store .  Jamaica 

T.  Sotir . Jamestown 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar . Kingston 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc..... .  Kingston 

W.  J.  Osborne . Lackawanna 

Morris  Schindler .  Laurelton 

H.  G.  Ashby . Little  Valley 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores .  .  LynbrooK 

H.  D.  Ungerer . Lyons 

Weber’s  Dept.  Store . . .  .  .  .  Manlius 

Harry  Kaiser . Middle  Vi!lage 

Mlllerton  Store . Millerton 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store .  jvlineo.a 

New  Berlin  Glo.  Shop . New  Berlin 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . New  Hyde  Park 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Stove .  New  PaHz 

Ingerman's  Dept.  Store .  Northpor 

John  Woslnski . North  Tonawanda 

Lloyd  L.  Duncan .  T'Junda 

The  New  Booterv .  Oceanside 

Raymond  Cassidy .  ■  Oneida 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE-* 
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Just  like  finding  an  extra*  pair  of 
work  shoes ! 

That’s  the  advantage  of  owning 
work  shoes  that  have  BoL  Tan 
sweat-resistant  leather  insoles. 
They  have  longer  lasting  comfort. 


They  stay  comfortable  longer  no 
matter  how  severely  your  feet  per¬ 
spire.  They  permit  resoling  so  that 
you  actually  save  money  every  time 
you  buy  work  shoes  with  BoL  Tan 
leather  insoles. 


Buy  only  WORK  SHOES  that  have 


sweat- 

resistant 

leather 


\nso\es 


Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 
Manchester,New  Hampshire 
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NEW  YORK 

Alisa  s  Shoe  Store . Orleaa 

Cooley's  Shoe  Store . .  .  .Oxford 

»•  Bernstein  8c  Son . Oyster  Bay 

Ar now's  Dept.  Store . Ozone  Park 

Benjamin  Brown..  . . Painted  Post 

Angelo's  Shoe  Store . Perry 

isational  Economy  Store . Plattsburg 

VVoodfteid  s . Port  Jefferson 

Moffett's  Dept.  Store. . Port  Jefferson  Sta. 

5?  lSc  G.  Steadman . Preston  Hollow 

Kavena  Dept.  Store .  Ravens 

!>van  ®  Shoe  Store  . Riverhead 

reter’s  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

Jos,  Cardetta . Rochester 

J.  Kasain  Factory  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

A-  J.  Meyer's  &  Son,  Inc . Rochester 

‘y^nuth  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

y '  Rochester 

P-.  Winterroth . Rochester 

,1  3  Sundial  Shoes . Roosevelt 

irvlng  Ivans  . Sag  Harbor 

it'  *  •  Clothing  Store. . Salamanca 

. Saratoga  Springs 

S2hr  ,a£*®ty  Store . Schaghtlcoke 

eaftjrd  Dept,  Store . Seaford 

K-  r\ Hodges . Sherburne 

Ptank . Southampton 

IV 9° . Spencerport 

Sh*isieir  Sykes . Stephentown 

Store . Valatie 

Shoe  Store . Warsaw 

H.Tsl  i  <1,3  General  Store .  V\esterlo 

Sherwood . Whitney  Point 

'  Hodges . Williamson 

~  .  ..  *  MASSACHUSETTS 

e  nhoid’s  Shoe  Store . Andover 

\&TSS  Ioc . Athoi 

GallS  |ya«j}ca'te. ’. ! '. ! : : : : ! ! : ! : :  . Beverly 

ChJf?J  Sundial  Shoes . . .  Boston 

S  poi  Sundial  Shoes .  Brighton 

s«.,. . : : . . : ; . : ; : : : : ;  .cJSSSSS 

SST. 

Kjpbn  n  aa  ^  Sons  Inc .  CUftoailale 

g«by  Footwear  Co. . Danvers 

Ba.„„ t®a  Union  Shoe  Store.  . . Dorchester 

s  Dept.,  Store.  .  ....  East  Boston 


Royal  Quality  Shoes . East  Braintree 

The  Union  Store . East  Hampton 

B.  Peralta  . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes .  .  .  .Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean . Fitchburg 

Penan  Shoe  Store.  .  . . Fitchburg 

Russo  Bros . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelli . Foxboro 

F.  Suutari  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes . Gloucester 

Reinhold's  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Benedetti  Shoe  Store . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lawrence 

Reinhold’s  Shoe  Store . Lawrence 

Russells  Shoe  Store . Leominster 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co . Lowell 

A.  Galencia . Lynn 

J.  S.  Bourque . Lynn 

Danberg’s  Shoe  Store . Malden 

Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co . Marblehead 

Obergs  Store . Maynard 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes . Newburyport 

Contente's  Sundial  Shoes . North  Plymouth 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . .Reading 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes  . Somerville 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons  ...  Southbridge 

Arthur  L.  Bennett . South  Hamilton 

Adams  Clothing  Store . Southwlck 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . Townsend 

Elite  Quality  Shop . Wakefield 

E.  Manocchio.  . . Walpole 

Smlth-Waltham  Shoes . . Waltham 

Otis  Bros . Watertown 

West  Concord  Shoe  Store . West  Concord 

Security  Shoe  Store . .  .Westfield 

Dickman’s . Whltlnsvllle 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . Woburn 

A.  C.  Sadick . Worcester 

Family  Shoe  Store . Worcester 


VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store . Bennington 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co . Bethel 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccia  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

A.  J.  Abrams . Bristol 

Mazel’s  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Philip  M.  Cohen . Essex  Junction 

Depaties  Store . Enosburg  Falls 

H.  F.  Davis .  Hardwick 

J.  R.  Barquln  . Montpelier 

C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons . Morrlsville 

L.  A.  Ste.  Marie . No.  Troy 


New  York  Clothing  Co . Rutland 

Kantor’s . Springfield 

Surprise  Dept.  Store.  White  River  Junction 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Morin  Shoe  Store . Berlin 

Dade  Sundial  Shoes . Claremont 

Chester  Ballou  . . Conway 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Israel’s . Groveton 

H.  R.  Feldblum.  . Hillsboro 

Boccia  Sc  Grout .  .  Keene 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Laconia 

Melnick's  Sundial  Shoes . Littleton 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes..  . Manchester 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Milford 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Nashua 

Derby  Store.  .  .  . Peterboro 

Rlchelson's  Dept.  Store . Plymouth 

Felneman  Bros . Rochester 

Turcotte's  Sundial  Shoes . Somersworth 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co . Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store.  . Central  Falls 

H.  Berks  Sons.  .  Pascoag 

CONNECTICUT 

Henry  Kornblut  Inc . .Ansonia 

Bethel  Shoe  Store. . Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop  . Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop .  .  Bridegport 

Skydel’s . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

Keech’s  Dept.  Store . Danielson 

I.  Segal . East  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store .  East  Haven 

Greenberg’s  Republic  Dept.  Store.  . Essex 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop .  Hamden 

Feinkelsteins . Hartford 

Joels  Shoes .  Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Griswold  Dept.  Store . .  Jewett  City 

Perretta  Shoe  Store . Kensington 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons. . C.  .  Meriden 

S.  Pear .  Moodus 

Wm.  Bendett .  Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s  Naugatuck 

Max’s  Dept.  Store . . . New  Haven 

Rosauo's  Family  Shoe  Store.  ...  .  New  Haven 
Sterling  5c  Sustnan .....  New'  Haven 


Summer's  Dept.  Store  . 
H.  Marcus  5c  Co. 

A.  Varbedlan 
Jack  Levin . . 

Zablocki  5c  Co. . 

Coventry  Variety  Store 
Felnsod’s  Dept.  Store. 
Stratford  Dept.  Store 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . 

Brown  Bros . 

Irvin  Klier . 

Harry  Kollns . 

Kornman  Dept.  Store. 
Westport  Men’s  Shop 
Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store 
Nathan  Toplltz  . 


...  Newington 
New  London 
P  u  t  n  a  m 
Rockville 

. Simsbury 

South  Coventry 
.  South  Norwalk 
Stratford 
Thom  psonvllle 
Waterbury 

. Waterbury 

. Watertown 

...  West  Haven 

. Westport 

...  Willi  man  tic 
. Winsted 


NEW  JERSEY 


Neigh  Bros . Califon 

Arkay  Dept.  Store . Flemlngcon 

Frenchtown  Dept.  Store . Frenchtown 

Foster  &  Lee . . .  .  .  .  Hackettstown 

Lavinthal’s . Trenton 

Cramer's  Shoe  Store .  -.Washington 


MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store . 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . 

H.  H.  Gordon . 

Colburn  Shoe  Store . 

Boston  Shoe  Store . 

Koritsky’s . 

Koritsky’s . 

C.  A.  Hickey . 

L.  W.  Achorn . 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . 

Pomerleau’s . 

Koritsky’s . . 

Boston  Shoe  Store. . 

M.  H.  Varney . 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes. .  . . 

Lincoln  Clo.  Co. . 

Silverman’s . 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop.  .  .  . 

J.  E.  Cannon  Co . 

Edwin  R.  Grew . 

G.  B.  Moran . 

Swett  Shoe  Co . 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store 

V.  W.  Kinney  . . 

Dutlle’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

F.  O.  Michaud . 

William  Levine  5c  Son . 

Lane’s  Shoe  Store . 


. Bangor 

. Bangor 

....  Bar  Harbor 

. Belfast 

. Calais 

. Dexter 

.  Dover-Foxcroft 

. Eastport 

.  .  Fort  Fairfield  ' 

. Fort  Kent 

. Gardiner 

. Guilford 

. Houlton 

.  .  .  .  island  Falls 

. Lewiston 

. Lincoln 

Livermore  Falls 

. Machlas 

. Madison 

. Mars  Hill 

....  Miltlnocket 

. . .  .  Norway 

. Old  Town 

Portland 
...  Presq  tie  Isle 

. Sanford 

. Van  Buren 

. Watervllle 

.  .  .  Westbrook 


MOWER 

WITH 


TH  AT 
YOUR 


TRACTOR 


QUICK-HITCH  and  go  ...  at  tractor  speeds  . . .  ahead  of 
the  weather  —  that’s  the  No.  3  mower.  It  steers  with 
the  tractor,  because  it’s  close-coupled. 

It’s  fast  in  the  held.  Cuts  square  corners  without  backing. 
Takes  full-width  swaths,  even  on  hillsides. 

Smooth,  quiet  V-belt  drives  the  sickle  through  toughest 
grass.  Cutter  bar  lifts  hydraulically  for  turns.  Mower  pivots 
back  into  safety  position  when  an  obstruction  is  hit. 

Let  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  show  you  this  time-saving, 
all-purpose  mower  for  your  B,  C,  WC,  CA  or  WD  Tractor. 


flU.IS-CHAI.MIRS 


THE 


rake  that  makes 

iRdfefc  HAY 


Power  take-off  driven ;  designed  exclusively  for  operation 
behind  modern  tractors. 

Two  forward  reel  speeds  —  in  conjunction  with  selective 
tractor  speeds  assure  the  right  reel  speed  for  every  crop 
or  condition. 

l>  Reverse  gear  instantly  converts  rake  into  a  tedder  for 
hurry-up  curing. 

k*'  Handy  lever  angles  teeth  correctly  for  clean  raking  or 
tedding. 

IS  Fixed  rear  wheel  steers  rake  true  and  straight  for  easy-tO 
follow,  single  or  double  windrows. 

k*  It’s  a  tractor-speed  rake  ...  33  roller  bearings;  rubber 
tires;  3-point  suspension. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this  hay-saving  rake. 

Also  available  with  front  and  rear  tandem  wheels  for  rough 

land  or  irrigated  fields. 


ILIS'CHfllMERS 

ACTOR  Obvis  ION  •  MILWAUKEE  1 ,  \) ,  a  . 


New  Grapes  for  Northeast 
Vineyards 

(Continued  from  Page  286) 

Buffalo,  which  ripens  between  Fre- 
donia  and  Concord,  was  obtained 
from  a  cross  between  Herbert  and 
Watkins  (Ontario  x  Mills).  Its  vine  is 
j  vigorous,  productive  and  slightly  ten- 
!  der,  while  its  clusters  average  medi- 
iiim  in  size  and  compactness.  Its  ber¬ 
ries  are  medium,  round  oval  and  have 
'tender,  juicy,  melting  flesh.  Its  sweet 
and  pleasantly  aromatic  flavor  appeals 
to  many  tastes. 

Red  Grapes 

A  number  of  attractive  red  grapes 
have”  occurred  in  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  but  unfortunately  many  have 
not  fulfilled  expectations.  As  vet  no 
ivery  early  red  has  been  introduced. 

I  Hanover.  Dunkirk.  Hector.  Urbana 
!  and  Keuka  are  all  productive  and 
good  in  quality.  The  first  two  are  a 
| little  dull  in  color.  Dunkirk  is  on 
the  Pennsylvania  recommended  list. 


Photos:  R.  A.  Wesselmann,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Another  newcomer  is  the  Romulus 
grape,  which  has  received  favor¬ 
able  reports  from  New  Jersey,  but 
still  needs  more  complete'  evaluation. 
It  is  a  highly  productive,  white  seed¬ 
less  variety  ivith  attractive  clusters. 

During  years  when  Delaware  vines 
were  killed  to  the  ground,  Dunkirk 
I  came  through  with  a  crop  . 

Hector,  a  very  attractive  red,  is  a 
little  too  late  except  in  favored  areas. 
It  is  also  subject  to  mildew  and 
winter  injury.  Urbana,  like  its  Mills 
parent,  has  a  crisp,  pleasing  texture 
and  a  tough  skin.  Its  fruit  will  keep 
in  good  condition  until  March.  Mii- 
!dew  and  lateness  are  its  chief  handi¬ 
caps.  Keuka  also  keeps  well  but  rip¬ 
ens  late.  Where  it  matures  it  is  well 
liked  for  its  pleasing  flavor.  Like  Ur¬ 
bana,  it  is  subject  to  mildew  and 
winter  injury. 

Ruby,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  a 
very  attractive  grape.  It  was  derived 
from  a  cross  between  Keuka  and  On¬ 
tario.  Its  clusters  run  medium  to 
large,  and  medium  in  compactness, 
while  its  berries  are  medium,  round¬ 
ish  oval,  and  have  a  juicy,  tender, 
very  pleasing  flesh. 

Yates,  a  productive  red  grape  of 
good  eating  and  shipping  quality,  is 
too  new  for  a  good  evaluation.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  season  about  one  week 
longer  than  that  of  Concord.  Like 


the  Ruby,  it  must  not  be  permitted 
to  overbear.  u 

Naples,  a  cross  between  Delaware 
and  a  Mills  x  Iona  seedling,  can 
best  be  described  as  a  late  ripenin® 
Delaware  type  that  produces  larger 
clusters  and  berries  and  has  a  tougher 
skin  that  is  less  prone  to  crack.  It  has 
shown  merit  for  the  home  and  mar¬ 
ket,  and  for  white  wine. 

Recent  Varieties  of  Promise 

Alden,  obtained  by  crossing  On¬ 
tario  with  the  Grosse  Guillaume,  is  a 
productive  high  quality  grape '  that 
possesses  many  of  the  good  qualities 
of  its  European  parent,  plus  hardi¬ 
ness.  Its  clusters  are  large,  loose  and 
tapering;  its  berries  are  large,  oval 
and  have  a  meaty,  tender,  crisp  flesh 
that  is  sweet  and  vinous-flavorea 
Alden  ripens  at  Geneva  about  the 
end  of  September.  It  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  home  and  local  mar¬ 
kets. 

Bath,  another  very  productive, 
good  quality  variety,  was  obtained 
by  crossing  Fredonia  with  a  Chas- 
selas  Rose  x  Mills  seedling.  Its  clus¬ 
ters  are  medium  and  compact  and 
its  berries  are  medium  and  round 
oval.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  juicy  and 
free  from  foxiness.  Due  to  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  it  requires  more  severe 
pruning  than  the  Concord. 

Steuben,  obtained  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Wayne  (Ontario  x  Mills)  and 
Sheridan  (Herbert  x  Worden),  was 
introduced  for  trial  in  1947.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  a  strong  grower,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  its  clusters  are  large  and 
compact.  Its  berries  are  medium  in 
size,  possessing  a  sweet,  pleasing, 
non -foxy  flavor.  Due  to  its  excellent 
quality  and  non-cracking  skin,  Steu¬ 
ben  should  make  an  excellent  market 
variety.  It  needs  a  season  a  little 
longer  than  that  of  Concord,  also 
shorter  pruning  due  to  its  productive¬ 
ness. 

A  noteworthy  late  white  grape, 
Golden  Muscat,  obtained  from  a 
cross  betv/een  Muscat  Hamburg  and 
Diamond,  was  introduced  in  1927. 
Its  vine  is  very  vigorous  and  very 
productive,  while  its  clusters  are 
large,  tapering  and  compact.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  large,  oval  and  have  a  sweet, 
vinous,  slight  muscat  flavor.  Its  fruit 
requires  a  week  longer  than  Con¬ 
cord  to  ripen.  It  also  has  a  tendency 
to  ripen  unevenly  like  its  Muscat 
parent.  This  Golden  Muscat  has  a 
wide  adaptability;  at  least  favorable 
comments  have  been  received  as  far 
south  as  Guatemala  and  as  far  west 
as  Washington  and  California.  In  the 
Northeast  it  is  recommended  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  ripening. 

Romulus,  a  very  productive,  white 
seedless,  ripens  about  with  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Its  clusters  are  large,  tapering 
and  compact;  its  berries  are  small, 
roundish,  juicy,  sweet  and  vinous- 
flavored.  Due  to  its  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  attractive  clusters  it  should 
command  a  ready  sale. 

The  Cook,  a  new  black  variety  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  .S.  L.  Davenport, 
North  Grafton,  Mass.,  is  noted  as  be¬ 
ing  well  worthy  of  trial  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  station  workers.  The  vine 
is  described  as  medium  in  vigor  and 
productiveness,  the  clusters  as  me¬ 
dium  in  size  and  compactness,  and 
the  berries  as  medium,  adherent  and 
excellent  in  quality. 


Not  Red  Stele 

Last  Spring  we  set  out  a  bed  of 
strawberry  plants.  We  kept  the 
blossoms  picked  off  all  Summer  and 
the  bed  free  from  weeds.  In  the  Fall 
most  of  the  foliage  turned  red.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  disease  called  red 
stele.  What  1  would  like  to  know  is: 
Will  it  be  proper  to  use  plants  from 
this  bed  to  set  out  a  new  bed  this 
Spring?  Will  sprajdng  control  this 
disease  and  if  so,  when  should  we 
spray  and  what  kind  of  spray 
should  we  use?  b.  b.  m. 

Your  strawberry  trouble  does  not 
sound  like  red  stele  and,  if  it  was 
that  disease,  spraying  would  not  con¬ 
trol  it.  Red  stele  is  a  fungus  disease 
affecting  the  roots  and  it  causes  the 
center  of  the  root,  known  as  the 
stele,  to  turn  reddish  brown.  With 
the  destruction  of  the  roots,  the  plant 
wilts  and  dies,  usually  between  blos¬ 
soming  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Leaf  scorch  causes  some  reddening 
of  the  foliage  in  susceptible  varie¬ 
ties.  Spraying  is  not  feasible  and  the 
disease  does  not  usually  do  too  much 


damage.  There  may  be  some  natural 
reddening  of  the  leaves  in  late  Fall, 
and  with  drought  or  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  dry  because  of  coarse  tex¬ 
ture,  this  reddening  might  be  ac¬ 
centuated. 

If  the  plants  start  off  well  in  the 
Spring,  it  will  probably  be  safe  to 
use  them  for  a  new  planting,  g.  l.  s. 


Fox  Skin  Keeps  Birds  Out 
of  Blueberries 

As  anyone  trying  to  grow  blue¬ 
berries  will'  find,  the  birds  like  them, 
too,  and  will  take  all  the  berries 
from  a  small  family  patch  as  fast  as 
they  turn  blue.  I  tried  all  schemes 
to  no  avail  until  last  Summer.  A 
neighbor  gave  me  a  fox  skin;  this 
was  put  over  a  frame,  stuffed  to 
look  as  lifelike  as  possible,  then 
moved  around  the  patch  almost 
every  day.  It  proved  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  success:  not  a  bird  was  seen 
in  the  patch  after  that.  I  am  going 
to  try  the  same  old  fox  skin  in  the 
strawberries  next  June.  w.  e.  b. 
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NOW!  Completely  new 

FORD  TRUCKS  for  53 


Scores  of  brand-new,  TIME-SAVING 
features  in  the  completely  new  Ford  Trucks 
for  *53  add  a  new  dimension  to  truck  econ¬ 
omy.  And  you  can  choose  from  over  190 
models  in  a  greatly  expanded  line. 

Ford  Trucks  are  leaders  in  low  first  cost  and 
low  running  costs.  They  last  longer  for  low 
ownership  costs.  Now  for  ’53,  new  TIME¬ 
SAVING  features  cut  trucking  costs  further. 


NEW  6'/2-FT.  PICKUP  box  has  new  rigid,  clamp-tight  tailgate. 


NEW  "DRIVERIZED"  CABS  cut  driver  fatigue ! 
One-piece  curved  windshield;  55%  big¬ 
ger.  I-REST  tinted  glass  (extra  cost) . 
Even  the  “Missus”  will  want  to  drive. 


NEW  SHORT  TURNING  for  better  maneu¬ 
verability.  New  wider  tread  gives  37° 
steering  angle.  New  set-back  axle 
shortens  wheelbase,  improves  weight 
distribution  without  reducing  capacity. 


NEW  SYNCHRO-SILENT  transmissions  for 
easier  shifting— on  all  models,  and  at 
no  extra  cost.  New  Fordomatic  Drive 
or  Overdrive  on  F-100  at  extra  cost. 


NEW  SPRINGS!  NEW  BRAKES!  Longer  front 
and  rear  springs  for  easier  ride,  longer 
life!  New  self -energizing  brakes  for 
better  control  .  .  .  double-cylinder  type 
on  new  Ford  Truck  Series  500  and  600. 


NEW  LOW-FRICTION  POWER  in  3  overhead- 
valve  engines  — Cost  Clipper  Six,  Cargo 
King  V-8’s.  Five  engines  in  all  with 
famous  Truck  V-8  and  Big  Six. 


NEW  TIME-SAVING  FEATURES  THROUGHOUT. 

All  new  ...  all  the  way !  New  fast  con¬ 
trols  and  new  power  save  truck  time 
on  the  road.  New  service  accessibility 
saves  truck  time  in  the  shop. 


Designed  for  todays  farm  hauling  needs! 

FORD  fii^TRUCKS 


SAVE  TIME!  SAVE  MONEY!  LAST  LONGER! 


'Good  Drivers  Drive  Safe  Trucks' 


. - FREE!  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! - j 


FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  I 

P.  O.  Box  658,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

I  Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  complete  . 
’  details  on  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’53! 


FULL  LINE  □ 
LIGHT  MODELS  □ 
PARCEL  DELIV’Y  □ 


HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS  □ 
BIG  JOB  MODELS  □ 

CAB  FORWARD  MODELS  □ 


HEAVY-DUTY  farm  favorite— the  new  Ford  Series  F-500 
has  G.V.W.  rating  of  14,000  lbs. 


Name  _  _  _ 

Address 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 

City 

State 

T-57 

Check  here  if  student  □ 

April  18,  1953 
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Read  w/hat 
agricultural 

authorities 

report: 


FROM  NEW  YORK— 99%  control  of  apple 
fruit  and  foliage  scab. 

FROM  VERMONT— Increase  in  apple  yield 
and  quality  greater  with  Phygon-XL  than 
with  sulphur  paste,  over  4-year  period. 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA— 90%  control  of 
Peach  Brown  Rot.  *u.$.  pat.  no.  2.349,772 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs  beforehand  to  insure 

availability.  For  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  *3,  write  to: 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants-Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Spergon-SL,  Spergoo-iDT-Sl, 
Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,  Thiram  Naugets,  Thiram  50 
Dust-fungicides-Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL-insecticides-Synklor-48-E,  Synklor-50-W 
—  fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust— miticides- Aramite 
-growth  retardants  and  herbicides-MH-30,  MH-40-pre-emergence  weed  killers-Alanap-l. 
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New  York  Corn  Champions 


Each  year  the  DeKalb  Agriculture 
Assn,  sponsors  a  corn  growing  con¬ 
test  for  farmers  in  the  United  States 
that  use  their  various  hybrid  varie¬ 
ties.  Any  farmer  in  the  United  States 
is  eligible  to  enter  this  contest. 

New  York’s  1952  corn  growing 
champion  has  just  been  selected.  He 
is  John  A.  Donovan  of  Mount  Morris, 
Livingston  County.  Mr.  Donovan  is 
the  operator  of  a  farm  of  1,000  acres 
in  New  York’s  famous  Canaseraga 
Flats  in  four  townships,  with  the 
able  help  of  his  two  sons,  Donald 
and  Francis. 

When  the  checker  and  dealer 
came  around  to  inspect  the  Donovan 
corn,  there  was  considerable  inde¬ 
cision  as  to  which  field  to  choose. 
The  choice  was  between  two  fields. 


The  New  York  State  DeKalb  corn 
growing  championship  for  1952  was 
won  by  John  A.  Donavan  ( center ) 
of  Mt.  Morris ,  Livingston  County, 
with  an  average  acreage  yield  of 
161.54  bushels.  His  two  sons,  Donald 
(left),  and  Francis,  help  their  father 
operate  their  highly  productive 
1,000  acre  farm. 

They  finally  selected  a  20-acre  field 
of  muck  soil.  The  yield  was  161.54 
bushels,  which  is  seven  bushels  more 
than  Mr.  Donovan’s  last  year’s 
Livingston  County  championship 
field,  and  only  one  bushel  less  than 
the  record-breaking  state  champion¬ 
ship  yield  of  last  year,  won  by 
Clark  Welsh  of  Fulton,  Oswego 
County.  But  Mr.  Donovan  owns  a 
mill  and,  when  he 'picked  and  dried 
and  shelled  the  crop  from  the  other 
field,  the  yield  figured  out  204  plus 
bushels,  which  is  more  than  the 


official  national  championship  yield 
this  year,  of  193.07,  won  by  Warren 
Schoon  of  Lowell,  Indiana.  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  poorer  yielding  field 
was  chosen. 

The  farm  where  Mr.  Donovan 
lives  includes  the  original  farm  of 
50  acres  homesteaded  by  his  father. 
The  Donovans  are  cash  crop  farmers, 
their  leading  crops  being  corn,  beans 
and  alfalfa.  They  use  the  alfalfa  to 
help  maintain  their  fertility  and  tilth, 
they  plow  deep  and  planted  the 
championship  field  in  32-inch  rows 
with  a  10-inch  drop. 

The  1952  county  championships 
(average  bushels  per  acre)  in  New 
York  State  were  won  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  farmers:  Allegany — Donald  Pres¬ 
ton,  Fillmore,  104.92;  Cattaraugus — 
John  Waring,  Dele  van,  101.89;  Cayu¬ 
ga — Newton  Ferris,  Cato,  110.03; 
Chautauqua  —  John  Wolf,  Ripley,' 
137.98;  Chemung  —  Charles  Wood, 
Sayre,  Pa.,  130.21;  Columbia — Irving 
Flemming,  Hudson,  106.03;  Dutchess 
—  Homestead  Farms,  Stormville, 
110.80;  Erie — Edward  Gabel,  Collins, 
139.71;  Genesee  —  Hawley  Stock 
Farm,  Batavia,  134.92;  Herkimer — 
Earl  Brown  &  Son,  Ilion,  103.76; 
Jefferson — Howard  Lee,  Mannsville, 
106.19;  Livingston — John  Donovan, 
Mount  Morris,  161.54;  Madison — Ro- 
botham  Bros.,  Canastota,  124.61; 
Niagara — Charles  Russell,  Appleton, 
132.32;  Oneida — Sholtz  Bros.,  Oneida, 
123.35;  Onondaga  —  Amber  Towne, 
Memphis,  139.32;  Ontario — Howard 
Potter,  Shortsville,  134.14;  Orange— 
W.  Chambers,  Montgomery,  117.16; 
Orleans — L.  Loke  &  Son,  Lyndon- 
ville,  145.11;  Oswego — T.  M.  LaClair, 
Mexico,  109.15;  Rensselaer  —  Taylor 
Bros.,  Johnsonville,  111.27;  Scho¬ 
harie  —  Bernard  Schrade,  Middle- 
burg,  148.54;  Seneca — Donald  Hatch, 
Waterloo,  106.63;  Steuben  —  William 
Hopkins,  Avoca,  93.13;  Tioga — Ralph 
Ostrander,  Nichols,  yield  102.49; 
Ulster — Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz, 
120.45;  Washington — Kenneth  Wolff, 
Johnsonville,  120.22;  Wayne — George 
Wunder,  Lyons,  130.37;  Yates — Olsen 
Bros.,  Penn  Yan,  128.58. 

In  spite  of  a  drouthy  Summer, 
over  one-half  of  the  entries  in  the 
1952  New  York  and  Vermont  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  DeKalb  National  Corn 
Growing  Contest  resulted  in  yields 
of  over  100  bushels  *of  shelled  basis 
corn  per  acre.  The  higher  percentage 
of  June  1  to  June  10  planting  dates 
would  be  a'  good  indicator  that  late 
planting  has  its  advantages  if  the 
Summer  turns  out  to  be  drouthy. 
The  use  of  large  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  shown  up  remarkably 
well  in  the  past  two  years. 


Insulation  of  Water  Lines 


I  would  like  to  know  how  I  can 
cover  our  copper  tubing  in  the  cellar 
to  keep  it  from  sweating.  At  one  time- 
I  saw  an  article  some  place,  but  can¬ 
not  recall  where,  that  pipes  can  be 
covered  with  asbestos  and  painted 
with  aluminum  paint.  I  would  like  to 
know  just  how  this  can  be  done 
without  too  much  expense.  w.  h. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sweating  of  cold  water  pipes  is 
due  to  warm  moist  air  condensing 
as  it  touches  the  cold  surface  of  the 
pipe.  To  control  this,  sufficient  in¬ 
sulating  material  must  be  placed 
around  the  pipe  to  keep  the  outside 
surface  temperature  of  the  insulation 
above  the  dew-point.  The  thickness 
of  the  insulating  material  needed  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  following:  (1)  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  (2)  the  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  of  the  air;  (3)  the 
temperature  difference  between  the 
air  and  the  pipe;  (4)  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  the  insulating  ma¬ 
terial;  (5)  the  size  of  the  pipe. 

The  insulating  material  should  ab¬ 
sorb  a  minumum  of  moisture,  be¬ 
cause  moisture  will  increase  '"the 
conductivity  of  the  material  and 
lessen  its  effectiveness.  Water  vapor 
will  readily  penetrate  most  insulat¬ 
ing  materials  and  condense  inside  the 
material  when  it  reaches  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  the  dew-point.  If  this 
happens,  it  not  only  decreases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  insulating  ma¬ 
terial,  but  may  cause  a  breakdown 
of  the  material  and  corrosion  of  the 
metal  pipes.  There  are  a  number  of 


methods  of  producing  water  vapor 
seals;  some  have  been  worked  out 
by  insulating  manufacturers  to  suit 
their  products  and  others  by  appli¬ 
cators  and  users.  One  of  the  common 
water  vapor  seal  methods  is  to  im¬ 
pregnate  cloth  or  paper  with  asphalt 
paint.  The  surface  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  and  not  allow  pin-hole  leaks. 
Two  coats  of  aluminum  paint  also 
makes  an  effective  vapor  seal. 

Cold  water  pipe  insulating  cover¬ 
ing  is  usually  made  of  a  hair  or  wool 
felt  with  a  vapor  seal  surface.  Some 
products  have  -laminations  of  water¬ 
proof  felt,  and  others  with  an  outer 
and  inner  lining  of  saturated  felt. 
The  thickness  is  usually  3A,  or 
one  inch  unless  extreme  conditions 
prevail. 

Asbestos  air  cell  paper  and  asbes¬ 
tos  cement  are  generally  not  used 
on  cold  water  pipes  because  of  the 
deteriorating  effect  internal  con¬ 
densation  would  have.  If  a  very 
effective  vapor  seal  were  used  on  the 
outside,  the  asbestos  insulation  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  possible  that  a  heavy  wool  or 
hair  felt  cut  in  strips  and  wrapped 
around  the  cold  water  pipes  would 
be  cheaper  than  a  patented  product. 
A  cloth  or  canvas  covering  could  be 
carefully  painted  with  one  or  two 
coats  of  asphalt  paint  to  effect  a 
vapor  seal.  I  suggest  that  you  price 
the  material  and  experiment  with  a 
small  section  of  pipe  to  determine 
the  thickness  of  insulation  needed 
for  your  condition.  d.  e.  W. 
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New  Holland's  Forage  Harvester  with  exclusive  FLOTRAC  feed 


Here’s  how  Flotrac  works 

to  maintain  steady  op¬ 
eration  without  slugging 
or  jamming..  First,  the 
front  end  rises  to  meet  a 
wad  of  material  big 
enough  to  choke  ordi¬ 
nary  harvesters.  As  the 
wad  feeds  through,  the 
whole  unit  rises  for  max¬ 
imum  pressure  without 
obstructing  the  flow. 
When  the  wad  passes 
into  the  big,  112-sq,  in. 
throat  opening,  theFlo- 
trac  drops  back  down  to 
control  lighter  material. 


Working  in  heavy  broadcast  mixtures,  New  Holland's 
Forage  Harvester  with  direct-cut  attachment  dlls  a  4-ton 
silage  box  about  every  15  minutes.  No  mowing,  no  raking 
—harvests  in  half  the  time.  You  get  a  feed  second  only  to 
pasture  in  richness! 

Exclusive  Flotrac  feed  (see  right)  controls  material  re¬ 
gardless  of  variations  in  bulk.  An  important  New  Holland 
feature  that  gives  you  more  tons  per  hour. 

You  can  try  before  you'  buy?  Your  New  Holland  dealer  will 
demonstrate  a  harvester  and  attachments  on  your  farm 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way !  The  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation, 


Only  New  Holland  has  this  time-saving, 
stop-free  feature! 


i 


New  Holland 


Model  6 1 0  power  take¬ 
off  harvester  with  com 
head  can  be  driven  by 
any  tractor  with  36  h.p. 
and  up. 


Model  600  self-powered 
forage  harvester  with 
windrow  attachment 
makes  up  to  18  tons  of 
grass  silage  an  hour. 


Model  680  Tilt-Table 
Forage  Blower  moves 
up  to  30  tons  of  grass 
and  40  tons  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  an  hour. 


"First  in  Grassland  Farming' 


New  Holland,  Pa.  « 
Kansas  City 


Minneapolis  *  Des  Moines 
•  Brantford,  Ontario 


Make  all  your  crops  pay 


Here’s  why  you  get  more  coverage 
at  lower  cost  with  IRON  AGE. 


OLIVER 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


me  money  because  I  never  have 
any  pump  trouble”  .  .  .  ‘‘Get  bet¬ 
ter  coverage  with  Iron  Age  than 
any  other  sprayer  I’ve  seen”  .  .  . 
Iron  Age  performance  pays  off, 
because  Iron  Age  builds  sprayers 
in  sizes  and  capacities  to  meet 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Depf.  19,  400  W.  Modiscn  Streel,  CKieogc  6,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Iron*  Age  Row  Crop  Sprayers 
O  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Oliver  Tractor  line 

Name . - . . .  . 


Address. 
City. . 


RFD . State 


LISTEN  to  what  users  say  about 
spraying  the  Iron  Age  way:  “I 
sprayed  over  155  acres  the  full 
season  without  putting  a  wrench 
to  my  pump”  .  .  .  ‘‘Iron  Age  saves 


every  row  crop  or  orchard  grow¬ 
er’s  demand  for  a‘  machine  that 
delivers  maximum  coverage  with 
low  upkeep.  The  famous  Iron  Age 
pump  maintains  high  pressures 
needed,  and  still  takes  a  beating 
season  after  season  without  break¬ 
down.  See  your  Oliver  Iron  Age 
Dealer  about  the  model  you  need 
to  make  your  crops  pay. 


Watch  for  Oliver  Days  in  your  orea — see  the  new  cofor  movie  "Spraying  for  Profit." 


I 


PLANT  AND  SPRAY .  . .  THE  IRON  ACE  WAY 


Country  Living — City  Working 


(Continued  from  Page  283) 

a  couple  who  wanted  a  week-end 
retreat.  Today  the  couple  who  were 
not  afraid  to  pioneer  are  on  a  well- 
trafficked  road  where  they  have 
electricity  and  an  excellent  market 
in  their  front  yard. 

Experience  proves  there  are  five 
basic  points  in  successful  part-time 
farming.  They  apply  whether  the 
family  is  actually  doing  part-time 
farming,  or  living  in  the  country  be¬ 
cause  they  prefer  that  environment 
to  city  or  suburban  conditions.  For 
the  family  that  is  economically  se¬ 
cure  today  with  steady  employment 
for  husband,  wife,  or  both,  may  not 
have  employment  tomorrow.  In  that 
case  it  is  essential  to  have  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  permits  a  family  to  raise 
from  $500  to  $1,000  worth  of  food. 
It  is  also  essential  to  have  a  set-up 
which  permits  the  production  and 
sale  of  specialty  crops,  such  as 
asparagus,  strawberries,  sweet  corn, 
muskmelons,  winter  squash,  eggs, 
broilers,  roasters,  turkeys,  jellies, 
jams  or  home-manufactojred  hand¬ 
craft  articles. 

Electricity  is  the  first  criterion  of 
any  location.  Our  ancestors  pioneered 
without  complaining,  and  so  can 
modern  pioneers  if  necessary.  But  it 
is  much  more  comfortable  to  be  a 


small  figure.  If  the  4,000  quarts  are 
sold  at  30  cents,  the  $1,200  gross 
usually  means  from  $500  to  $700  net 
profit. 

Fourth,  purchase  sufficient  land  in 
the  event  there  is  need  to  raise  crops 
and  provide  family  food.  To  a  city 
dweller  or  surburbanite,  an  area  of 
43,560  square  feet,  an  acre,  seems 
like  a  tremendous  space.  Actually,  if 
a  family  wishes  to  provide  against 
economic  storms,  there  should  be  an 
acre  for  pasture  for  a  family  cow,  an 
acre  for  hay,  and  two  or  three  acres 
for  crops.  The  writer  still  recom¬ 
mends  a  good  family  cow  for  the 
reason  that  it  means  one  can  raise  a 
beef  each  year  at  low  cost.  The  skim 
milk  is  excellent  feed  for  the  beef, 
for  a  pig  and  for  the  chickens.  In 
12  months  a  beef  will  weigh  around 
700  pounds.  It  will  dress  out  50  per 
cent  and  that  means  350  pounds  of 
beef.  As  it  works  out  in  most  cases, 
a  family  sells  half  the  beef  to  a  local 
market  and  stores  the  rest  in  its 
frozen  locker  or  in  a  community 
locker  plant.  The  same  procedure  is 
often  followed  with  a  pig.  This 
means  the  family’s  meat  costs  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  in  actual  money.  In 
every  Community  there  are  men  who 
come  for  the  animal,  do  the  butcher¬ 
ing,  cCif  the  meat  and  wrap  it  for 
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Mointeir 


IN  PART-TIME  FARMING  ELECTRICITY  AND  WATER  ARE  TWO  OF 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS 


pioneer  with  electricity  available. 
Lower  real  estate  prices  on  thb  side 
roads  have  no  bearing  on  the  main 
thesis.  Especially  to  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  country  living, 
the  change  from  urban  to  rural  con¬ 
ditions  is  an  adjustment  sufficiently 
difficult  with  all  possible  modern 
helps.  In  spite  of  cynical  talk  to  the 
contrary,  most  men  and  women  are 
willing  to  exchange  labor  and  sacri¬ 
fice  for  economic  security.  But  every 
sign  post  says  not  to  attempt  part- 
time  farming  without  electricity. 

The  second  point  is  distance  from 
urban  employment.  Those  who  con¬ 
template  a  move  to  the  country  often 
think  that  25  or  30  miles  is  not  too 
great  a  distance.  But  each  succeed¬ 
ing  survey  confirms  what  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  previous  ones.  If  one 
wishes  to  do  part-time  farming,  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  miles  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  range  for  efficiency.  If  one 
could  be  certain  he  would  never  do 
more  farming  than  raise  a  garden 
and  keep  a  family  flock  of  chickens, 
a  20  mile  drive  might  not  be  unrea¬ 
sonable.  But  time  and  again  the 
same  situation  has  arisen.  Employ¬ 
ment  decreases  to  three  or  four  days 
a  week  and  a  man  decides  to  add  to 
his  income  by  raising  food  for  his 
family  and  to  raise  a  crop  or  crops 
to  sell.  Then  time  becomes  a  major 
factor.  It  is  not  so  important  in  the 
morning;  but  if  one  has  to  drive  an 
hour  or  more  in  the '  afternoon,  it 
decreases  the  time  available  for 
work  on  the  farm  and  to  tend  the 
roadside  stand. 

Third,  build  or  buy  a  home  on  a 
hard  road  which  carries  a  reasonable 
amount  of  traffic.  Satisfactory  profits 
come  from  retail  sales  at  the  roadside 
stand.  The  average  city  family  has 
no  conception  of  the  implications  in¬ 
volved.  If  a  part-time  family  raises 
4,000  quarts  of  strawberries  from 
a  half  acre  and  sells  them  to  a  city 
commission  firm  at  12  cents  a  quart, 
the  profit  represents  a  tragically 
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freezing.  Sufficient  acreage  of  reason¬ 
ably  good  soil  is  vitally  important.  A 
mountain  view  is  pleasant  and  a 
singing  brook  may  be  sweet  music, 
but,  if  economic  security  is  the  goal 
of  country  living,  mountain  views 
and  singing  brooks  have  amazingly 
little  to  do  with  the  subject. 

Fifth,  the  water  supply  is  of  vita! 
importance  in  country  living.  Unless 
there  are  unusual  conditions,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  driven  artesian 
well  than  to  depend  upon  a  hand  dug 
one.  With  electric  pump  and  pressure 
tank,  water  is  available  at  all  times 
- — if  there  is  water  in  the  well.  An 
artesian  well,  driven  by  a  reliable 
company  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a 
never-failing  water  supply  that  the 
writer  knows. 

Sixth,  if  a  family  expects  to  raise 
crops,  either  for  sale  or  for  subsis¬ 
tence  farming,  soil  quality  is  im¬ 
portant.  Many  unsuspecting  city 
families  have  bought  sand,  gravel  or 
clay  soils  of  little  crop  value.  A 
prospective  part-time  farmer  who 
knows  little  about  soils  can  secure 
help  from  the  county  agent.  One  of 
the  best  bits  of  advice  that  can  be 
given  a  beginner  is  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  both  the  county  agem 
and  the  home  demonstration  agent 
for  the  county  in  which  the  family 
is  locating. 

These  are  the  major  points  on 
which  successful  rurban  living;  de¬ 
pends.  There  are  other  important 
points,  of  course,  many  of  which  are 
learned  only  by  experience.  Such 
matters  as  these  have  proved  their 
importance:  a  barn  in  which  ah 
chores  can  be  concentrated;  cement 
walk  from  house  to  barn;  roadside 
stand  back  from  the  road  so  custom¬ 
ers  can  get  out  of  traffic;  a  small 
tractor  instead  of  a  horse  for  power, 
a  small  flock  of  hens  instead  of  f* 
or  50  if  poultry  products  for  the 
family  only  is  the  goal.  Goats  aie 
increasing  rapidly  in  popularity;  fw° 
can  be  kept  for  approximately  or:e 
fourth  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
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Rabbits  are  an  inexpensive  source 
at  meat  and  will  become  increasing¬ 
ly  important  if  and  when  economic 
conditions  tighten. 

There  is  no  question  that  de¬ 
centralization  of  population  and  de-. 
centralization  of  industry  will  be 
two  major  economic  and  social  move¬ 
ments  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  Many  city  families  are  to¬ 
day  planning  to  move  to  the 
countryside  areas  surrounding  our 
cities  and  towns.  After  15  or  20  years 
the  family  will  own  its  home  instead 
of  possessing  a  stack  of  rent  receipts. 
The  'tremendous  increase  in  numbers 
of  one  floor  homes  is  also  significant 
in  terms  of  lower  cost  of  home  own¬ 
ing.  The  average  man  can  do  all  the 
maintenance  of  a  one-floor  home 
whereas  he  hesitates  to  climb 
ladders  to  care  for  older,  high-built 
houses.  The  writer  is  often  asked 
whether  it  is  better  to  purchase  land 
and  build  a  new  home  or  buy  an 
older  house.  In  terms  of  amount  of 
cubic  building  space,  the  older  type 
house  usually  offers  more  than  can 
be  built  new  for  equal  money;  often-  i 
times  there  is  a  barn  on  an  older 
place..  These  factors  are  important. 
Older  houses  can  be  remodelled;  if 
the  man  is  handy  with  tools,  he  can 
do  much  of  the  work.  This  reduces 
costs  substantially,  for  a  major  part 
of  both  building  and  remodelling  is 
labor  cost. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
it  is  worth  much  to  go  into  a  new 
house.  Without  exception,  house¬ 
wives  who  have  been  queried  are  in 
favor  of  one-floor  houses,  providing 
closet  and  storage  space  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  Storage  space  is  a  major  factor. 
The  housewives  emphasize  three 
other  points  for  country  living  in 
one-floor  houses.  They  want  a  large 
kitchen,  not  one  of  these  modern 
two-by-four  “food  preparation  cen¬ 
ters’'  that  some  home  economic  ex¬ 
perts  write  about.  A  country  home 
kitchen  should  be  large  enough  so 
the  family  can  eat  there.  A  second 
emphasized  point  is  a  large  living 
room.  The  third  point  unanimously 
stressed  is  a  cellar  under  at  least  a 
part  of  the  house  for  vegetable  and 
fruit  storage.  „ 

In  the  1940  Yearbook  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  these  prophetic 
words;  “We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
what  bids  fair  to  be  a  rural  re¬ 
naissance.  Country  living  is  receiv¬ 
ing  attention  and  interest  in  the 
United  States  unequalled  since 
colonial  days.  For  the  first  time  in 
100  years  we  are  recognizing  the 
desirable  qualities  of  the  country¬ 
side.”1 

Country  living  —  city  working  is 
becoming  the  goal  of  more  and  more 
families.  The  A-bomb  and  H-bomb 
have  forced  citizens  to  realize  that  in 
event  of  war,  cities  are  doomed.  But 
there  is  something  above  and  beyond 
the  threat  of  war  that  is  adding  im¬ 
petus  to  the  accelerating  movement. 
Country  living  has  satisfactions  that 
one  cannot  find  in  crowded  urban 
centers.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  de¬ 
sire  in  many  human  beings  for  the 
possession  of  land.  The  opportunity 
tor  both  subsistence  fanning  and  sale 
of  products  ci'eates  logical  anchors  in 
event  of  hard  times.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  the  third  quarter  of  the  20th 
Century  will  see  a  great  increase  in 
country  living  in  areas  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  urban  employ¬ 
ment*  ** 


' Td/s  found  his  almanac  and  the  sign 


is  right  for  oats/’ 
April  18,  1953 


High-quality  hay  —  stored  safely  in  ROLLED  bales  —  is  an  important 
carrier  of  protein  and  protective  vitamins  .  .  .  including  carotene  and 
the  sunshine  Vitamin  D. 

You  get  high-quality  hay,  first  by  cutting  at  the  right  stage  of  growth . . . 
when  it  is  leafy,  green  in  color,  fine-stemmed,  high  in  protein;  second,  by 
baling  it  as  quickly  as  the  windrows  cure,  with  your  own  ROTO-BALER. 

In  ROLLED  bales  leaf  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  .  .  .  stems  and 
leaves  are  rolled  in  with  smooth  roll-up  compression.  They  resist  mois¬ 
ture  and  rain  at  all  times  and  are  the  only  bales  that  give  “thatched  roof” 
protection. 

Rolled  Bales  are  twine  wrapped  —  will  not  buckle  or  come  apart. 
They  are  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  easy  to  stack  .  .  .  easy  to  ship. 

Plan  now  to  have  plenty  of  high-quality  hay  next  season  .  .  .  made 
at  lowest  cost  with  your  own  equipment.  See  the  ROTO-BALER  at  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s. 


ROTO-BALER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


MOW  CON  VEYOR  takes/loales  di¬ 
rect  from  elevator  back  into  mow 
without  handling.  Built  in  12'  sec¬ 
tions.  The  last  word  in  mech¬ 
anized  hay  making  machinery* 


♦  MlON-IILTfNG 

fifagKvts-  support 
bakes  firmly. 

•  Halles  ride 
lat  in 
?tt"  wide 
irough. 


SAW  TIME  and  LABOR 

Handle  43  tons  of  baled  hay  an  hour 
without  hard  work.  Discharge  bales  to 
either  side  for  convenience.  Elevate  up  , 
to  39'  with  complete  safety.  Smoker 
“N3SD,”  with  11'  extension,  will  put  20 
tons  of  grass  silage  an  hour  into  a  35' 
silo  .  .  .  will  release  a  full  3  plow  tractor 
for  field  work.  New  jumbo  folder  gives 
full  facts  on  the  complete  Smoker  line. 

BALE  LOADER  handles  420  round  or 
squard*  bales  an  hour  ...  7  bales  per 
minute.  Shoulder  high  platform  saves  lift¬ 
ing.  Simple  pull-pin  attachment.  No  aux¬ 
iliary  power  unit.  Aligns  and  picks,  up 
bales  automatically. 


Aligns  and 
Picks  up  Bales 
Automatically 


D®CHOPPER 

ELECTRIC  FENCER 


AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


Here’s  a  special  demonstration  you  should  see! 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  "WEED 
CHOPPER”  Electric  Fencer  actually  cuts  weeds 
or  grass  in  two  when  they  reach  the  fence  wire! 
It’s  real  proof  you  can  have  full  time  electric 
fence  operation  when  weed  "shorts"  are  pre¬ 
vented.  Check  all  the  reasons  why  International’s 
“WEED  CHOPPER"  Electric  Fencer  is  your  best 
buy  for  permanent  electric  fencing  (SAVE  60- 
90%  on  construction) — temporary  pasturage  fence 
— strengthening  old  fences,  etc. 

LONG  RANGE  •  WORKS  WHEN  GROUND  IS  DRY  • 
OPERATING  LIGHTS  •  HI- LOW  CONTROL  •  OUTSIDE 
S  WITCH  •  FACTORY  REGISTERED  GUARANTEE. 


HOLDS  end  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


MAI l l  TO»A\ 

For  Free  Information 
on  Electric  Fencing 


to  control  your 
Stock 


leigh  McMahon  s  company 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwooo  Awe.,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  building  an 
Electric  Fence  and  catalog. 


ADDRESS  OR  R.F.D. 


STATE. 


.COUNTY. 


SOtD  AND  SERVICED 


EY  OVER  1  0,000  LOCAL  DEALERS 


free 

Demonstration 


CHOPPER 


A*."  !2 
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Mt.  Upton  Dam  Opposed 

Farmers  and  landowners  in  Unadilla 
River  Valley  reject  big  dam  project 
as  flood  control  measure ;  suggest 
small  dams  as  effective  alternative . 


There  is  great  concern  among  the 
residents  along  the  Unadilla  River 
in  Central  New  York  State.  Due  to 
recurrent  floods  in  the  Binghamton 
area  and  also  in  sections  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  through  which  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  flows,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in 
charge  of  rivers  and  harbors,  has 
been  surveying  the  Unadilla  River 
(which  flows  into  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  at  Sidney)  from 
Mt.  Upton  to  South  New  Berlin  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  huge 
dam.  Known  as  the  Mt.  Upton  Dam 
Project,  it  covers  an  area  approxi¬ 
mately  11  miles  long  running  north 
and  south  in  the  Unadilla  River 
Valley. 

Great  Damage,  Small  Benefit  from 
Big  Dam 

The  area  affected  by  the  proposed 
dam  site  covers  5,000  acres,  most  of 
it  all  fertile  bottom  land  and  devoted, 
along  with  the  surrounding  hill 
country,  to  dairying.  There  are  70 
farms,  valued  at  approximately 
$1,000,000  which  would  be  destroyed 
if  this  dam  were  built.  Non-farm 
residences  included  in  the  project  are 
valued  at  $1,300,000.  Over  1,000  per¬ 
sons — farm  and  non-farm — would  lose 
their  homes.  A  survey  fqrther  shows 
that  50  businesses  in  the  area  would 
have  to  be  abandoned,  along  with  14 
public  buildings,  four  cemeteries  and 
two  lodge  halls.  A  central  school 
would  be  razed  and  an  estimated 
$lt£  million  worth  of  roads  would 
be  destroyed. 

According  to  the  Army  Engineers, 
the  average  annual  benefits  from  the 
Mt.  Upton  Dam,  based  on  contacts 
with  communities  downstream,  would 
be  $1,000,000.  A  study  made  by  a 
citizens’  committee  has  established 
that  the  annual  loss  or  damage  to  the 
inundated  area  would  be  $3,000,000. 
The  Federal  Flood  Control  Act  au¬ 
thorizes  reservoir  projects  if  bene¬ 
fits  outweigh  losses  and  damage.  The 
citizens’  committee  believes  that, 
since  in  the  case  of  the  Mt.  Upton 
Dam  project,  damage  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  benefits,  it  would  be  un¬ 
authorized  under  present  law. 

Need  for  Some  Kind  of  Flood 
Control 

There  is  no  question  that  some 
flood  control  measures  are  necessary. 
Not  only  do  local  residents  admit  the 
need,  but  they  urge  that  prompt  and 
more  efficient  measures  be  under¬ 
taken  than  the  present  program  of 
the  Army  Engineers. 

Today  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
flood  control  problem.  There  are  the 
big  dammers,  the  people  who  say 
“Let  the  flood  form  and  catch  it 
downstream.”  Then  there  is  a  group 
that  believes  that  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  flood  control  measures  can  be 
effected  in  the  upstream  watersheds 
with  reforestration  and  with  small 
dams,  which  will  be  beneficial  for 
flood  control  protection,  and,  most 
important,  with  the  development  of 
soil  conservation  and  soil  treatment. 
This  latter  group  argues:  “Let’s  stop 
water  where  it  falls.  Let’s  stop  floods 
right  where  they  do  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  damage,  in  the  watersheds.” 
They  say  that  small  dams  improve 
agriculture  while  big  dams,  by  tak¬ 
ing  fertile  bottom  land  and  then  by 
causing  backwateh  siltation,  destroy 
agriculture.  They  say  further  that 
large  dams  cost  much  more  than  a 
series  of  small  dams. 

In  the  case  of  Mt.  Upton,  the  Army 
Engineers  estimate  the  cost  at  $20,- 
000,000.  According  to  a  tentative,  but 
semi-official  study,  150  small  dams — 
multiple  storage  dams  —  built  in 
the  hilly  wastelands  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  small  streams  feeding 
into  the  Unadilla  River  would  cost, 
at  most,  $4,000,000 — only  20  per  cent 
of  the  big  dam’s  cost.  One  such  pro¬ 
ject,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  now  under 
way  in  the  'Great  Brook  watershed  in 
Chenango  County.  Supervised  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  including  five  reservoirs,  is 
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being  financed  by  landowners  in  the 
area.  To  date  97  per  cent  of  them 
have  subscribed  to  the  program. 

The  amount  allocated  by  the  Army 
Engineers  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  easements  and  rights-of-way 
in  the  proposed  Mt.  Upton  reservoir 
area  is  $2,475,000.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
would  be  needed  to  acquire  all  farm¬ 
lands,  with  partial  consequent  dam¬ 
age;  thus  leaving  only  $1,000,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  all  other  types  of 
property,  which  would  be  utterly 
inadequate. 

State  Flood  Agency  Straddles 

The  New  York  State  Flood  Control 
Commission  is  an  agency  authorized 
to  work  with  federal  agencies  to  im¬ 
plement  flood  control  within  New 
York  State.  To  date,  this  Commission 
has  made  no  effort  to  listen  to  or 
understand  the  position  of  the  citi¬ 
zens’  committee  which  represents 
residents  in  the  area.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  persuasive  contention  that  alter¬ 
nate  proposals,  such  as  have  been 
put  into  successful  operation  under 
SCS  supervision,  should  first  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  evaluated,  has  been 
given  no  attention  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  There  has  been  no  on-the-spot 
examination  of  the  area.  The  sole 
response  was  the  granting  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  last  May  in  Norwich,  at  which  22 
of  24  witnesses  testified  against  the 
Army  Engineer’s  proposal  and  at 
which  12  resolutions  of  town  boards, 
Granges,  boards  of  supervisors  and 
several  civic  groups  were  presented 
in  opposition  with  only  three  in 
favor.  Although  during  that  hearing 
the  chairman  announced  that  he 
would  sponsor  a  resolution  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Mt.  Upton  dam  “until 
all  alternative  possibilities  are  ex¬ 
plored,”  the  sole  action  taken  to  date 
has  been  a  subcommittee  resolution, 
made  seven  months  later,  that  the 
minutes  of  the  Norwich  hearing  be 
transmitted  “without  comment  at 
this  time”  to  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers  for  appropriate  action. 

Views  of  Legislators 

Most  legislators,  however,  do  not 
take  the  same  weak,  straddling  po¬ 
sition.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
invited  comment  from  interested 
legislators  and  is  pleased  to  present 
their  views  herewith: 

“During  the  past  year  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  communications  from 
residents  of  the  affected  area  in  op¬ 
position  to  construction  of  this  dam. 
I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
communicated  these  arguments  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  here  in 
Washington.  Last  Spring  specifically 
I  asked  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  conducting 
an  impact  survey  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  dam  on  the  ’lives  and 
property  on  people  in  the  area.  How¬ 
ever,  this  survey  was  hot  forthcom¬ 
ing  because  it  was  felt  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  Civil  Works  that 
there  was  no  need  for  an  additional 
survey  at  that  time. 

“Having  received  the  views  of  so 
many  constituents  in  opposition  to 
this  dam,  you  may  be  assured  that 
I  am  watching  developments  in  this 
matter  very  carefully.  Should  it  come 
before  the  Senate  for  approval, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  the  case 
before  the  Engineers  can  begin  any 
work,  I  would  certainly  give  the 
views  of  the  residents  of  the  £*rea 
my  most  serious  consideration/ 

Herbert  H.  Lehman 
Member,  U.  S.  Senate 


“I  am  opposed  to  the  Mt.  Upton 
Dam  and  I  believe  that  the  plans 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Engin¬ 
eers  would  cost  at  least  35  million 
dollars  even  though  they  say  it  will 
be  23  million  dollars. 

“It  would  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
fine  agricultural  land  all  the  way 
from  Mt.  Upton  up  by  the  Unadilla 
Creek  to  New  Berlin. 

“The  amount  of  flood  control  de- 
rived  would  not  benefit  in  any  year 
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the  interest  in  the  investment  and  it 
means  destroying  railroads,  high¬ 
ways,  bridges  and  enormous  other 
incidental  items. 

“It  is  another  instance  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers’  demoralization 
and  utter  failure  to  appreciate  the 
responsibility  that  has  been  placed 
upon  them.”  John  Taber 

Member,  U.  S.  Congress 


“I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
local  citizens’  group  in  their  endeav¬ 
or  to  obtain  consideration  of  alter¬ 
nate  proposals  instead  of  the  huge 
Army  Engineers’  project  that  is  con¬ 
templated. 

“Certainly  every  possible  alternate 
avenue  should  be  explored  before 
any  project  which  would  obliterate 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
soil  and  farm  land  in  this  country  is 
given  even  tentative  approval. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  appear  at  the 
hearing'  in  Washington  on  Monday, 
April  20th,  in  order  to  express  this 
viewpoint.”  Wheeler  Milmoe 

Member,  N.  Y.  Senate 


“I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  dam 
because  in  my  opinion,  it  will  not 
solve  the  flood  situation.  It  will  dis¬ 
rupt  the  economy  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Other  means  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  should  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  any  project  of  this  kind  is  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  State  of  New  York.” 

Paul  L.  Talbot 
Member,  N.  Y.  Assembly 


Farm  Groups  Opposed 

The  following  communications 
have  been  received  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agents  of  Chenango  County 
and  Otsego  County: 

“The  Chenango  County  Farm 
Bureau  executive  committee  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  working 
against  the  Mt.  Upton  Dam. 

“While  I  concur  whole-heartedly 
in  their  views  and  opinions  I  believe 
that  their  stand  carries  a  lot  more 
weight  than  mine. 

“The  valley  in  question,  which 
would  be  useless  for  agricultural 
purposes  if  the  dam  were  con¬ 
structed,  is  part  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  land  here  in  Chenango 
County.  The  cost  of  large  dams  seems 
disproportionate  to  value.  A  series 
of  small  dams  along  with  water  con¬ 
servation  and  control  measures  seems 
like  a  more  constructive  approach 
and  certainly  better  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view. 

“Members  of  the  farm  bureau 
executive  committee  which  subscribe 
to  these  thoughts  are  as  follows: 
Will  J.  Pike,  Chairman,  North  Nor¬ 
wich:  Edward  A.  Capra,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  R.  D.  2,  Greene;  Kenneth 
Simons,  secretary,  Smyrna;  Robert 
Westover,  Oxford;  C.  Howai’d  Nor¬ 
ton.  New  Berlin;  Lynn  L.  Loomis, 
Afton;  Eddy  Wade,  Bainbridge.” 

Howard  W.  Matott 
Chenango  Co.  Agricultural  Agent 


“The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Otsego  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  the  flood  control  dam 
at  Mt.  Upton.  They  are  agreed  that 
measures  must  be  taken  to  control 
these  waters  from  causing  damag¬ 
ing  floods,  but  feel  it  can  be  most 
efficiently  accomplished  by  soil  and 
water  conserving  measures  initiated 
in  the  headwaters  and  carried 
through  along  the  whole  water  shed. 
A  dam  constructed  at  Mt.  Upton 
would  remove  permanently  from 
agriculture,  some  of  Otsego  County’s 
most  productive  farm  land.” 

W.  Dale  Brown 
Otsego  Co.  Agricultural  Agent 


Mass  Meeting  Held  March  31 

.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  the  South 
New  Berlin  school  on  March  31,  at¬ 
tended  by  800  residents  of  the  area, 
a  committee  was  elected  to  form  a 
watershed  association  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the.  Soil  Conser- 
vation  Service  on  a  small  dam  pro¬ 
tect  This  meeting  was  preparatory  to 
t  ee  hearing  to  be  held  in  Washington 
e  April  20  before  the  Review  Board 
on  the  Army  Engineers’  proposal. 
-ae  citizens’  committee  will  be  pres- 
s  '  t  at  this  hearing  to  oppose  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  present  its  own  alterna- 
•  Plan.  This  committee,  which  has 
i.ow  been  operating  for  several 
months,  is  headed  by  Walter  S. 

president;  E.  J.  Beckert,  Jr.. 
w:e-pres.;  Hannah  May,  secy,  and 
ihomas  A.  Boyce,  treas.  w.  f.  b 

April  18,  1933 
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Herbert  Putnam,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y., 
with  one  of  his  prize-winning  Ayrshires — 
Mapleside  Lulu  Lee,  grand  champion  at 
several  County  Fairs  and  a  top- winner 
at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  '50.  Mr.  Putnam 
tells,  below,  how  Agrico-fertilized  pas¬ 
tures  increased  milk  income  $7,000.  a 
year  from  75  head,  while  cutting  milk 
production  costs  IN  HALF.  Suggesting 
that  you,  too,  will  be  money  ahead  by 
fertilizing  pastures  with  Agrico — NOW. 


“AGRICO  AND  A.A.C.  SOIL  SERVICE  PAY  GOOD  RETURNS” 

"TN  1950,  my  55  acres  of  permanent  pasture  carried  19  cows 
for  the  Summer,  and  with  55  head  of  Ayrshires,  I  had  to 
barn  feed  heavily,”  says  Herbert  D.  Putnam,  of  Alexandria 
Bay,  N.  Y.  "So  I  had  A.  A.  C.  Soil  Service  analyze  the  soil 
and  give  me  recommendations,  which  I  followed. 


“A  LITTLE  EXTRA  AGRICO 
PAYS  A  LOT  OF  EXTRA  PROFIT” 


SAM  (left)  and  VINCE  D'AVEPSA,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Those  baskets  of  corn  displayed  by  the  D'Aversa 
Bros.,  of  Yardley,  Pa.,  were  harvested  from  equal 
areas  in  the  same  field — basket  at  right  where  they 
sidedressed  with  AGRICO;  left,  no  side-dressing. 
D'Aversa  Bros,  say: 

"We  fertilized  90  acres  with  AGRICO  FOR 
CORN,  500  lbs.  per  acre  at  planting.  Then,  on 
part  of  one  field,  we  side-dressed  with  300  lbs. 
Agrico  per  acre.  The  side-dressed  corn  yielded 
110.2  bu.  per  acre,  19  xh  bu.  MORE  per  acre  than 
with  no  side-dressing.  The  extra  'Agrico,  costing 
$6.60  per  acre,  gave  us  $29.25  MORE  corn 
per  acre !” 


IT  PAYS  TO  PLOW  DOWN  18%  NORMAL 

"For  our  '52  corn,  before  plowing 
down  clover  sod  with  manure,  we 
applied  18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate,  1000  lbs.  per  acre, 
on  part  of  the  field,  500  lbs.  per 
acre  on  another  part,  and  no  18% 
NORMAL  on  the  rest,  applying 
AGRICO  FOR  CORN,  300  lbs. 
per  acre,  to  the  entire  field  at 
planting,"  writes  Elias  Swartley, 
of  Doylestown,  Pa.  "Yield  with 
1000  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  was  112.8  bu.  per  acre; 
with  500  lbs.  18%  NORMAL,  96.3  bu.,  and  with 
no  plow  down,  83.3  bu.  per  acre'.  Worth  thinking 
about!" 


ELIAS 

SWARTLEY, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


"That  Fall,  1  plowed  20  acres  and  planted  wheat  and  rye, 
seeding  6  acres  with  orchard  grass  and  14  acres  with  brome, 
applying  10  tons  of  manure,  750  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate,  and  500  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  3-12-6  per  acre. 
The  next  Spring  I  seeded  ladino  with  the  orchard  grass  and 
alfalfa  with  the  brome,  also  seeding  another  23  acres  with 
alfalfa,  ladino  and  brome,  using  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  on  13 
acres  and  Sudan  grass  on  10  acres,  with  the  same  fertilizer 
application. 

"This  43  acres  provided  a  lot  more  pasture  in  1951,  but  I 
still  had  to  use  supplemental  feed  in  July  and  August.  In  Fall 
’51  1  topdressed  all  43  acres  with  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  & 
POTASH,  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

"$7,000  More  Milk— 50%  Less  Cost  per  Cwt." 

"By  April  16,  1952,  I  had  a  heavy  growth  on  all  43  acres, 
so  I  turned  75  head  out  to  pasture.  The  growth  kept  so  far 
ahead  of  them  that  in  late  May  I  took  olf  enough  grass  silage 
from  20  acres  to  fill  a  200-ton  silo.  In  early  August,  I  harvested 
another  9  tons  of  hay  from  9  acres. 

"During  Summer  ’52  I  fed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  7  lb.  milk.  The 
year  before,  I  fed  a  l-to-4  ratio.  In  1951,  with  55  head,  milk 
production  was  about  9,000  lbs.  per  cow,  but  by  1952,  with 
75  head,  it  jumped  to  over  11,000  lbs.  per  cow.  This  meant 
$7,000.  MORE  milk  on  pasture  than  in  1951,  and  my  milk 
production  costs  per  cwt.  were  ONE-HALF  LESS  than  in  51. 

"A.A.C.  Soil  Service  and  Agrico  have  already  paid  me 
tremendous  dividends!” 

*•77-20  PROFIT  IN  90  OAYSI  “Last  May  20,  I  turned  51 
milkers  onto  unfertilized  pasture  and  milk  production 
fell  200  qts.  a  day,  even  with  the  same  grain  ration 
as  in  the  barn,"  says  Glenn  Smith,  of  Oneida,  N.Y. 
"On  June  1,  I  turned  the  herd  onto  pasture  fertilized 
with  Agrico,  and  they  gained  250  lbs.  milk  a  day. 
In  90  days'  grazing,  this  meant  $900.  more  milk, 
plus  a  $162.  saving  on  barn  feeding  costs — a  total 
gain  of  $1,062.,  or  a  CLEAR  NET  PROFIT  of  $877.20 
over  the  cost  of  fertilizing  with  Agrico!" 


GLENN  SMITH 

Oneida,  N.Y. 


Gel  free-flo*’"9 

agrico 

and 

18%  NORM*1 
—NOW 


Made  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 
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Eastern  Fruit  Assn.  Program 

CONSTRUCTIVE  step  was  taken  by  the 
Eastern  Fruit  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting,  with  representatives  present  from  11 
Eastern  Seaboard  States,  including  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Apple  Service,  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Growers  Association,  and  the 
Virginia  Apple  Commission.  There  was  a 
thorough  discussion  of  government  and  other 
policies  relating  to  the  apple  industry,  and  the 
meeting  concluded  with  agreement  on  six 
fundamental  policies: 

1.  Support  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Benson's  objective  of  “full  parity  prices 
of  farm  products  and  parity  incomes  for  farm 
peoples.”  More  specifically,  a  request  for  (a) 
research  in  marketing  of  apples  by  varieties, 
grades  and  packages;  (b)  accurate  crop  and 
market  reports;  and  (c)  an  up-to-date  fruit 
tree  census. 

2.  A  call  for  support  of  foreign  trade. 

3.  Request  for  clarifying  legislation  to  re¬ 
move  interference  with  normal  marketing 
processes,  having  in  mind  the  prosecution  of 
eastern  fruit  growers  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

4.  Request  for  an  adequate  supply  of  off-  - 
shore  and  foreign  labor  for  fruit  growers. 

5.  While  in  favor  of  marketing  the  apple 
crop  “on  the  open  market  without  benefit  or  • 
hindrance  of  government  participation  of  any 
sort,”  the  industry  is  agreed  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  insure  that  apples  are 
placed  in  the  same  bargaining  position  as  other 
similar  commodities,  as  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

6.  Uniform  weights  and  measures  regula¬ 
tions  should  be  established  for  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  program 
is  not  the  program  itself,  but  what  it  repre¬ 
sents:  that  fruit  growers  are  now  getting  to¬ 
gether,  not  on  county  and  local  levels  alone, 
nor  on  state  levels  alone,  but  on  large 
regional  levels. 

It  is  also  of  some  interest  to  read  Point  No.  3 
in  the  policy  plank  in  the  light  of  an  editorial 
in  our  issue  of  December  20,  wherein  it  was 
suggested  that  apple  growers  had  perhaps 
misguidedly  penalized  themselves  by  writing 
themselves  out  of  any  possible  benefits  from 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  and  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  could  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Point  No.  3  says,  in  full:  “Since,  under 
existing  laws,  fruit  growers  are  prosecuted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  seeking  to 
prohibit  discussion  of  the  supply  and  demand 
situation  with  processors  and  others,  we  feel 
it  is  time  to  seek  clarifying  legislation  to  re¬ 
move  such  interference  with  the  normal  and 
necessary  marketing  processes.” 

Indeed,  it  is  time!  It  was  time  16  years  ago 
when  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  was  first 
put  into  effect.  Hindsight  is,  of  course,  always 
better  than  foresight,  but  the  industry  should 
not  again  place  itself  in  the  embarrassing 


position  of  cutting  off  its  own  nose  to  spite 

its  face. 

In  our  December  20  editorial  we  said: 
“Whatever  may'  have  been  the  industry’s  rea¬ 
son  for  the  position  it  first  took,  perhaps  it 
is  now  time  that  someone  looked  more  fully 
into  this  whole  problem  coolly  and'  with  a 
judicial  mind  and  ascertained  whether  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  apple 
industry  to  operate  under  it.” 

It  is  good  to  see  that  steps  are  now  being 
taken  'to  do  this  very  thing. 


Let  the  Grass  Roots  — 

Not  the  Armchair — Rule 

ONCE  again  the  “grass  roots”  are  in  action 
—  this  time  in  the  Unadilla  River  Valley 
in  Central  New  York,  opposing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  huge  dam  at  Mt.  Upton,  designed  by 
the  Army  Engineers  as  a  flood  control  mea¬ 
sure.  A  detailed  account  appears  on  page  294. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  there  should  be 
any  dam  at  all,  but  whether  the  interests  of 
all  concerned  would  best  be  served  with  one 
big  dam  or  with  a  series  of  small  dams. 

On  the  facts  presently  available,  there  is 
little  question  that  a  system  of  multiple  dams, 
built  at  the  headwaters  of  small  streams,  is 
the  better  course  to  follow.  Experience  has 
proven  that,  if  one  works  with  water  as  a 
friend  on  a  soil-and-water  conservation  basis, 
much  greater  flood  control  benefits  will  result. 
Equally  important  is  the  beneficial  effect  on 
agriculture  which  is  completely  destroyed  in 
any  area  where  a  big  dam  is  installed. 

The  Mt.  Upton  Dam  project  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  would  do  irreparable  damage 
to  some  of  the  best  farmland  in  New  York 
State,  destroy  millions  of  dollars  of  homes, 
businesses,  roads,  schools  and  other  civic 
necessities.  The  cost  would  be  astronomical 
and  the  resulting  benefits  picayune  in  com¬ 
parison.  Flood  control  could  be  accomplished 
more  effectively  at  less  cost  and  with  no  dam¬ 
age  to  the  area,  with  multiple  small  dams. 

This  position  is  strongly  advocated  by  the 
citizens’  committee  which  is  opposing  the 
Army  Engineers’  proposal,  and  it  is  a  sound 
and  sane  position.  The  residents  of  the  area 
are  100  per  cent  behind  the  committee  and 
the  great  majority  of  legislators,  state  and 
federal,  is  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  York  State  Flood  Control 
Commission,  which  is  an  agency  supposed  to 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  is  straddling  the  issue,  spinelessly  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  dictates  of  the  Army  Engineers. 

There  is  to  be  a  hearing  on  this  Mt.  Upton 
Dam  project  in  Washington  on  April  20  and 
at  that  hearing  the  “grass  roots”  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  full  strength 
and  the  logic  of  their  proposal.  There  is  every 
reason  kT  believe  that  they  will  prevail  over 
the  shortsighted,  outmoded  ideas  of  the  arm¬ 
chair  bureaucrats. 


Pork  Production  Costs  Can  Be  Cut 

FARM  labor  rates  in  1952  averaged  seven 
per  cent  above  these  of  1951  and  they 
will  probably  be  even  greater  in  1953.  This 
outlook  calls  for  careful  planning  and  good 
management  on  the  part  of  pork  producers 
who  will  have  to  meet  these  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  their  own  products  are 
bringing  lower  returns  than  for  sometime 
past.  The  soundest  way  to  balance  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  through  the  use  of  better  herd  man¬ 
agement  and  more  efficient  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  of  breeding  herds,  growing  pigs  and 
fattening  animals. 

Through  the  use  of  self  feeders  and  j>ood 
watering  equipment,  a  hog  raiser  can  handle 
many  more  hogs  per  labor  unit  than  can  be 
done  by  hand  feeding  and  hand  watering 
■methods.  The  self-fed  hogs  will  make  faster 
and  more  economical  gains  and  consequently 
will  be  ready  for  market  considerably  ahead 
of  the  hand-fed  hogs.  This  efficiency  of  gain 
will  pay  off  at  marketing  time  since  it  there¬ 
by  becomes  possible  for  the  good  producer  to 
get  in  ahead  of  the  big  seasonal  marketwise 
runs  that  break  hog  prices. 

With  more  competition  for  consumers’  meat 
dollars,  it  will  especially  pay  this  year  to  save 


on  production  costs.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
plan  the  summer’s  swine  program  and  obtain 
needed  feeding  and  watering  equipment,  so 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  ahead  of  the 
spring  work  rush.  A  few  hours  planning  now 
can  save  days  and  weeks  of  hard  work  next 
Summer.  Modern  equipment  can  also  be  put 
to  immediate  use  for  handling  the  sow  herd 
or  fattening  hogs*  in  the  feed  lot. 


Chemical  Treatment  of  Seeds 

CIENTISTS  working  on  chemical  treat¬ 
ments  for  control  of  seed-borne  diseases 
of  cereal  crops  have  tested  several  new  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  giving  excellent  results.  Evi¬ 
dence  of-  the  need  of  seed  treatment  of  cereal 
grains  has  been  reported  recently  from  the 
seed  testing  laboratory  at  the  Geneva  Station 
where  the  seed  analysts  are  finding  stinking 
smut,  scab  and  black  point  fungi  on  seed 
wheat.  All  of  these  troubles  may  be  controlled 
by  good  practices  combined  with  thorough 
seed  cleaning  and  chemical  treatment. 

Organic  mercury  compounds  blended  with 
dusts,  or  applied  in  liquid  form  are  proving 
effective,  safe  and  economical  for  these  dis¬ 
eases.  Commercial  preparation  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  dry  to  any  of  the  small  grains  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  a  bushel  of  seed.  A 
newer  method  of  treatment  is  to  apply  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  slurry  containing  one  pound  of  the 
fungicide  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Other  mer¬ 
curials  are  used  in  liquid  form.  Treated  seed 
should  be  held  two  to  five  days  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  well-dried  treated  seed  may  be  stored 
for  several  months. 

It  should  be  noted  that  chemical  seed  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  control  either  dwarf  bunt  or 
loose  smut  of  wheat. 


Outlets  for  Surplus  Milk 

\X7  ITH  the  flush  season  just  beginning,  the 
V  V  surplus  milk  situation  in  .  the  North¬ 
east,  already  bad  for  farmers  pricewise,  will 
become  considerably  worse.  What  can  farmers 
themselves  do  to  keep  this  heavy  milk  under 
some  control  within  the  very  narrow  limits 
presently  available  to  them? 

One  way  is  to  feed  whole  milk  to  calves 
which  are  being  raised  for  replacements,  as 
well  as  for  veal.  This  program  is  being 
adopted  by  several  dairy  cooperatives  in  the 
New  York  milkshed  and  we  think  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  also  being  suggested  that  producers 
refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  purchasing 
for  home  consumption  milk  substitutes,  such 
as  oleo  and  fats  with  a  vegetable  oil  basis. 

On  the  average  it  takes  10  pounds  of  whole 
milk  to  put  one  pound  -of  gain  on  veal  calves. 
Good  Holstein  calves,  when  fed  liberally  on 
whole  milk,  will  gain  up  to  two  pounds  daily. 
At  the  present  price  of  approximately  $34  per 
hundred  pounds  liveweight  for  good  to 
choice  Holstein  calves,  the  return  on  milk  fed 
to  them  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.40  per 
cwt.  —  not  too  far  out  of  line  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  blend  price  during  the  flush  period  and 
certainly  a  much  better  return  than  is  anti¬ 
cipated  on  Class  Ill'milk  in  the  coming  months. 


Brevities 

“Gracious  is  the  Lord,  and  righteous;  yea,  our 
God  is  merciful.”  —  Psa.  116:5. 

Real  security  can  only  be  attained  by  individ¬ 
ual  effort  and  ingenuity.  The  most  certain  way  to 
destroy  both  national  and  personal  security  is  to 
abuse  the  use  of  government  .gratuities. 

It  pays  to  irrigate  potatoes.  Recent  tests  at  the 
New  York  Station  showed  that,  when  potatoes 
were  irrigated,  there  was  a  70  per  cent  greater 
yield  than  in  comparable  plots  of  non-irrigated 
potatoes. 

Hay  is  the  best  feed  insurance  for  Northeastern 
farmers.  A  ton  of  good  hay  has  about  two-thirds 
the  feed  value  of  one  ton  of  a  16  per  cent  dairy 
grain  mixture.  New  York  State  farmers  annually 
harvest  about  three  and  a  half  millon  acres  of 
hay. 

The  bugs  will  soon  be  back.  Cornell  Bulletin 
665,  “Tree  Fruit  Diseases  and  Insect  Control  in 
the  Home  Garden,”  has  recently  been  revised  and 
is  now  available  without  charge  tQ  New  York 
State  residents  by  requesting  same  from  the  mail¬ 
ing  room,  Roberts  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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How  Chevrolet  Trucks  can  cut 
costs  on  your  farm . . . 


There  are  plenty  of  good, 
sound  and  solid  reasons 
why  1953  Chevrolet  trucks 
will  do  your  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

To  name  just  a  few:  With  Chevrolet,  you  don’t 
waste  money  on  too  much  truck— or  too  little  truck. 
Chevrolet  trucks  are  factory-matched  to  your  job  with 
every  unit  engineered  for  the  work  your  truck  will  do. 

Then,  too,  Chevrolet  trucks  list  for  less  than  any 


other  truck  of  comparable  capacity  and  specifications! 

Add  to  these  facts  the  gas-and-oil  economy  for  which 
Chevrolet  is  well  and  widely  known  and  there  is  room 
for  just  one  conclusion:  Chevrolet  trucks  are  built  to 
do  more  work  for  less  money. 

So,  before  you  buy  any  truck,  let  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  show  you  how  1953  Chevrolet  advance-design 
trucks  can  cut  your  costs.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Greater  Gasoline  Mileage 

The  greatly  advanced  high-com¬ 
pression  Loadmaster  engine  in 
heavy-duty  models  not  only  de¬ 
livers  more  power,  it  reduces  gas 
consumption,  too!  The  Thrift- 
master  engine  has  long  been 
famous  for  low-cost  operation. 


List  for  Less 

Chevrolet’s  volume  production— 
largest  of  any  truck  manufac¬ 
turer-permits  important  econo¬ 
mies  in  the  building  of  trucks. 
That’s  why  Chevrolet  trucks  list 
for  less  than  any  other  trucks 
comparable  in  size  and  capacity. 


Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

Valve  -  in  -  Head  engine  design 
means  extra  gas  and  oil  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  greater  stamina. 
The  rugged  strength  of  axles, 
frames,  cabs  and  other  units  as¬ 
sures  your  truck  of  longer  life 
and  lower-cost  upkeep. 


MORE  CHEVROLET 


TRUCKS  IN  USE 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKES 


I 


'VIRGINIA’ 

SILAGAS 

does 


Better, 

Less 

Expensive 

Silage 


Everywhere  it  has  been  tried,  farmers 
are  saying  that  Silagas®  produces  the 
best  3ilage  they  ever  had.  Even  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silo,  it  has  a  good  green 
color  and  a  clean,  fresh  odor. 

Silagas  is  the  original  sulfur  dioxide 
gas  for  treating  silage.  It’s  easy  to  use. 
It  is  far  less  expensive  than  other  pre¬ 
servatives.  And  it  makes  better  silage 
with  higher  protein  and  carotene  con¬ 
tent  (Vitamin  A).  It  reduces  top  spoil¬ 
age  and  mildew.  H.  Eastburn  Smith, 
Pineville,  Pa.,  says. 

We’re  in  the  silo¬ 
filling  business. 
Silagas  looked  good 
to  us  last  year,  and 
we  used  it  in  our  own 
silo  and  several 
others.  It’s  the  best 
silage  we  ever  had. 
We’re  tickled  to 
death  with  it.  It  doesn’t  have  that  odor  the 
women  object  to. 

Silagas  allows  direct  cutting  and 
ensiling  of  forage  crops  without  time 
out  for  wilting.  No  waiting  on  the 
weatherman  with  Silagas. 


•  •  • 

J 

You  can  continue  to  get  Silagas, 
as  always,  from 

EASTERN  STATES  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE 

G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 


Virginia  Smelting  Company 
Dept.  60,  West  Norfolk,  Va. 


CHAISE'S 
THE  SAME 


It's  easy  to  own 
the  silos  you'll 
be  proud  to  own. 
Write  now  for 
descriptions, 

,  prices,  terms. 

^  Ho  obligation , 


r 

us.  \ 
!on.J 


CRAINE,  INC. 
423  Taft  St. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Ne w- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  r 
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Next  Year’s 
Beef  Crop 

By  otis  o.  mcintosh 


ID  you  ever  hear  a  neigh¬ 
bor  say:  “If  a  ration  is 
good  enough  to  keep  a  cow 
living  and  calving,  that’s 
all  that  is  necessary”?  That 
may  be  all  that  seems 
necessary  to  him  but  most 
cattlemen  realize  that  there  may  be 
many  borderline  deficiencies  in  ra¬ 
tions,  deficiencies  that  keep  cows 
from  producing  and  dropping  husky, 
healthy  calves  that  make  big  profits. 
It  is  usually  hard  for  a  farmer  to 
realize  the  loss  he  suffers  each  year 
because  of  barren  or  late-bred  cows, 
cows  that  lose  their  calves,  and  cows 
whose  calves  survive  but  do  not 
grow  at  normal  rates. 

In  our  dairy  herds  the  importance 
of  shy  breeding,  delayed  calving  and 
cull  cows  is  frequently  called  to  our 
attention  because  of  close  and  regu¬ 
lar  observation.  It  is  regrettable  we 
are  not  reminded  more  oftqn  of  the 
dollar  losses  in  our  beef  herds  from 
the  same  causes.  It  is  easier  to  ap- 
,  predate  the  loss  that  the  farmer  and 
the  nation  suffer,  because  of  poor 
feeding  and  management  of  brood 
cows  when  we  realize  that  about  20 
million  pounds  of  potential  meat  are 
lost  each  year  in  the  United  States 
because  of  reproduction  failures  in 
our  beef  herds. 

Brood  Cows  Have  a  Big  Job  to  Do 

Past  research  work  on  the  nutri¬ 
tive  requirements  of  pregnant  brood 
cows  has  been  aimed,  for  the  most 
■  part,  at  determining  their  protein 
needs.  Now  evidence  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cow  needs  more  than 
protein  in  order  to:  (a)  drop  a  big, 
strong  calf;  (b)  calve  easily;  (c) 
produce  a  lot  of  milk;  (d)  keep 
healthy;  (e)  wean  a  big,  strong  calf; 
(f)  have  a  long,  productive  breeding 
life;  (g)  produce  beef  economically. 

Nutritional  requirements  of  brood 
cows  are  exacting;  when  feed  intake 
is  unbalanced  or  inadequate,  growth, 
maintenance,  reproduction  or  lacta¬ 
tion  are  retarded  or  stopped  entirely. 
Hence  it  is  essential  that  breeding 
and  growing  animals  be  fed  fully 
and  properly  so  that  all  nutritional 
and  physiologic  factors  work  effi¬ 
ciently  to  keep  them  gaining  and 
producing  to  bred-in  capacity. 

In  order  to  do  a  good  job,  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  ration  must  contain 
proteiqs,  carbohydrates,  fats,  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins  in  adequate 
amount.  To  get  efficient  results,  these 


must  also  be  in  proper  balance  or 
ratio;  this  also  stimulates  a  bene¬ 
ficial  amount  of  bacterial  activity  in 
the  rumen. 

More  Than  Protein  Is  Needed 

The  importance  of  supplying  the 
protein  needs  of  breeding  animals  on 
pasture  and  range  is  well  established. 
But  research  shows  that  vitamins, 
minerals  and  high  energy  are  also 
essential  nutritive  needs.  They  are 
needed  to  meet  the  overall  require¬ 
ments  essential  to  obtaining  top  re¬ 
sults  consistently.  Overfeeding  on  a 
source  of  protein  is  not  only  expen¬ 
sive  but  does  not  supply  other  nu¬ 
trients  required  by  the  animals. 

The  carbohydrate  part  of  the 
ration,  combined  with  fats,  furn¬ 
ishes  heat  and  fuel  for  the  animal’s 
body.  Hence  rations  high  in  energy- 
producing  nutrients  are  essential  to 
grazing  cattle.  High  quality  carbo¬ 
hydrate  ingredients  in  a  supplement 
are  necessary  for  animals  to  keep  up 
the  body  condition  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  produce  a  heavy 
calf  every  year. 

Research  has  firmly  established 
that  animals  need  at  least  13  mineral 
elements.  All  of  them  are  required 
in  relatively  small  amounts  except 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  the 
ration  must  contain  plenty  of  these 
two  minerals.  Failure  to  supply 
enough  calcium  and  phosphorus  in 
the  ration  results  in  rickets,  lame¬ 
ness,  easily  broken  bones,  slowed 
growth  and  impaired  lactation. 

Cows  Need  Vitamin  A 

Because  the  cow  has  a  compli¬ 
cated  four  stomach  system,  she  can 
synthesize  some  of  the  vitamins  she 
requires.  However,  she  cannot  syn¬ 
thesize  vitamin  A  and  it  must  be 
furnished  in  her  feed.  Vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficiency  is  quite  common  and  it  is 
important  to  prevent  or  overcome  it 
by  balancing  the  feed  program  for 
breeding  cattle. 

A  young  calf  needs  about  twice  as 
much  vitamin  A  as  a  pregnant  cow, 
and  eight  times  as  much  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  heifer.  This  relatively  high  re¬ 
quirement  for  young  calves  is  im¬ 
portant  because,  regardless  of  the 
vitamin  A  status  of  the  dam,  the 
calf  is  born  with  little,  if  any,  vita¬ 
min  A  reserve.  Hence,  it  depends  on 
colostrum  from  the  dam  as  its 
source  of  this  vitamin. 

If  the  dam  is  in  a  state  of  vitamin 
A  depletion,  her  colostrum  will  also 


be  low  in  this  essential  vitamin.  So 
it  is  important  that  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  during  late  pregnancy  fulfill 
a  twofold  purpose:  it  must  supply  all 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  cow  for 
that  period,  and  must  also  assure  a 
colostrum  of  high  vitamin  A  potency. 
Disregard  of  vitamin  A  require¬ 
ments  during  the  critical  late  months 
of  pregnancy  and  the  early  weeks  of 
a  calf’s  life  is  a  dominant  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  poor  reproduction  in 
cows  and  sickness  and  mortality  in 
calves.  Calves  from  cows  that  have 
a  vitamin  A  deficiency  are  likely  to 
be  born  dead  or  too  weak  to  survive. 
Often  the  birth  of  a  weak,  blind  or 
dead  calf  is  the  first  warning  of 
vitamin  A  deficiency.  In  disease-free 
herds,  vitamin  A  deficiency  must  be 
suspected  whenever  there  are  abor¬ 
tions,  afterbirth  retentions  and  low 
breeding  efficiency. 

Stored  Vitamin  A  Often  Not  Enough 

Cows  can  convert  the  carotene  in 
forage  to  vitamin  A  activity  and 
store  it  in  the  liver  and  other  body 
tissues  for  later  use.  The  length  of 
time  it  will  last  depends  upon  the 
need  of  the  individual  animal. 
Pregnant  dams  and  young  animals 
need  so  much  vitamin  A  that  unless 
the  winter  ration  includes  additional 
amounts,  the  stored  vitamin  is  likely 
to  be  used  up  before  green  grass 
comes  again. 

In  many  areas  cattle  operations 
are  seriously  handicapped  during  the 
Winter  (particularly  a  severe  one) 
because  little  or  no  good  forage  is 
available.  Unfortunately,  this  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  brood  cows  are 
working  the  hardest,  for  in  addition 
to  maintaining  their  own  bodies,  they 
are  building  the  calves  on  which 
the  year’s  profits  are  determined. 
Lack  of  vitamin  A  during  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  of  the  year  is  a  major 
cause  of  faulty  reproduction  and  high 
calf  losses. 

Animals  lacking  in  vitamiq.  A  are 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system.  Vitamin  A  deficiency  also 
affects  their  nervous  systems  and 
sometimes  leads  to  paralysis.  Nu¬ 
tritional  deficiencies  can  be  avoided 
by  feeding  a  balanced  protein  supple¬ 
ment  fortified  with  an  ample  supply 
of  vitamins,  carbohydrates  and  min¬ 
erals.  Good  quality  legume  hay  is  an 
excellent  source  of  vitamin  A.  Con¬ 
trolled  experiments  have  shown  that 
such  a  balanced  ration  results  in  a 
bigger  calf  crop  and  heavier  calves. 


These  deep  bodied  Hereford  cows  are  doing  well  on  luxuriant  pasturage,  rich  in  proteins,  minerals  and  t" 
mins.  This  fertile  pasture  was  developed  by  reseeding  a  hay  field  with  Ladino  clover,  alsike  clover  and  oremou 
grass  on  the  farm  of  Irvin  Crissinger,  Rebuck,  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 


OAKMERE  FARM 


C.  B.  LEITNER,  OWNER 


SATURDAY  MAY  2,  1953  AT  1  P.  M. 

AT  WEST  NYACK,  NEW  YORK 

ONE  MILE  NORTH  OF  N.  Y.  ROUTE  59  —  ON  DAMEREST  MILL  ROAD 

55  Head  of  Jersey  Cows  in  various  stages  of  lactation — bred  and  unbred 
heifers,  heifer  calves  and  2  fine  Service  Bulls.  Many  of  the  animals 
are  either  direct  purchases  from  the  Edmund  Butler,  Paul  Spann, 
Hamilton  Farm,  High  Lawn  Farm  Herds  or  their  offspring.  The  herd 
is  in  high  state  of  health  and  production.  D.  H.  I.  A.  and  H.  I.  R.  test¬ 
ing  has  been  followed  and  include  many  high  records  for  production. 

Herd  Is  Fully  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  —  Calfhood  Vaccination  Practiced. 


For  Catalogue  \A(rite  — 

PAUL  J.  SPANN,  FAR  HILLS.  N.  J.  or 
RUSSELL  HAMMITT,  GOA7ESVILLE,  PA. 


M.  S.  BRODERICK,  Auctioneer 
MANSFIELD,  PA. 


Invest  in  Truly  Dual  Purpose  Milking 
Shorthorns  •  Hold  World's  Butferfat  Record 

1614  lbs.  BF  in  365  days 

Oufgain  Strictly  Beef  Breeds 

USDA  Expt.  1950  Actual  gain  2.7?  Ibs./head/day 


T 


m$&2g2S 


FIFTH  ANNUAL 
Pennsylvania -New  Jersey 

Breeders  Sale 

WEDNESDAY  MAY  20,  <953  •  1  p.  m.  EDT. 

FARM  SHOW  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


jr yn 

BBTinEVirWllGH\sH9S 


Selected  50  HEAD  50  Selected 

Springer  Cows  and  Heifers  —  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers 

- Junior  Club  Work  Heifers - 

6  Bulls  Serviceable  Age  Bulls  6 


Under  average  tanning 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
buttertat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
buttertat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  ot 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  M ilk- 

lng  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00}  _  *  rv.? 

$2.00  per  yr. :3  yrs..  45.00.  *42?  ’  * 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


-  Polled  and  Horned  - 
Some  Younger  Bulls 


is  Right,  with 
Breed 


the 


Get  Irs  while  time 
Right 

Write  for  Catalogs  Now 

IRWIN  H«  YODER 

SHOE.MAKERSVILLE,  PENNA 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


BELVEDERE  FARMS  INC.. 

Mrs.  Jean  C.  LaTour,  Secy.,  Phone  Morris  I3Y22 
TUES.,  APRIL  28,  1953  at  12:30  P.  M 

Laurens  (Otsego  County)  New  York 
Farm  located  along  Rt.  23.  II  miles  from 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  and  2  miles  from  Morris,  N.  Y. 

56  —  HEAD  —  56 

37  COWS,  7  BRED  HEIFERS,  8  YEARLINGS 
3  HEIFER  CALVES,  I  BULL 

This  good  herd  was  formerly  owned  by  Chas. 
Cerosaletti  and  Sons.  The  herd  has  always  been 
beaded  by  top-quality,  production-bred  bulls. 
The  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  6  cows  fresh¬ 
ened  in  Mar.;  7  are  due  in  April  J  2  in  May; 
5  in  June;  and  3  in  July.  Many  are  bred  fox- 
fall.  Herd  includes  16  granddaus.  of  the  App. 
Donald  of  Atwood  Orchards.  Health:  Herd  is 
T.B.  Accred.,  under  Bangs  Supervision  and  due 
for  Certification  soon;  Calf.  Vacc. ;  T.B.  and 
blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
300  Acre  Farm  For  Sale  Privately. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 


AyisSire  Sales  Service  Box  96*  Brandon,  V|. 


RAMS 


150  Registered  Dorset  Sheep 
Due  to  increasing  Guernsey  Herd, 
ruust  sell  150  Dorset  aged  yearling 
and  ewe  lambs  —  and  10  Stud  Rams 
two  year  old  and  yearling. 

STEPPING  STONER  FARM 
Washington  Depot,  Conn.  Tel.  2425 

Young  Black  Face  Ewes 

lambs  at  side.  Also  bred  ewes  to  lamb  March 
0  April,  Reasonable.  Can  be  seen  Sat.,  Sun, -Mon. 
~ — PHILLIPS,  GREAT  MEADOWS,  N.  J. 

Enth-a25*  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  — — 
1  m  including  December  ewe  lambs,  reasonable 

LJlLjrroWEjh _ W8LLSBORO.  NEW  YORK 

r-p  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  GILTS  - 

LBHicur  pril  farrowing.  Also  FALL  BOARS. 
snlbH  PORTLAND  FARMS,  Stettersille,  Penna. 

—  - M.  p,  T  A  IT,  Farm  Supt.  _ 

-  _  GOATS _ 

maolri'L  A.N,P  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 

DAinv  «*«?  *•  how-  12-month  subscription  St  .GO. 
GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

0LDUtfisFU^SAANEN  SUCK  ABOUT  4  YEARS 
VORKTowx? EXEN  LAKES  FARM,  HANOVER  RD., 
'  On  KT  0  W  N  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y.  PHONE  2-2678 

APfil  18,  19J»3 


J7  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

o  FRIDAY  MAY  15th  at  SALISBURY,  CONN. 

H  66  SELECTED  HEIFERS 

POPULAR  PRODUCING  FAMILIES 

Blackcap  Bessie,  Maid  of  Bummers,  Hartley  Eline,  Ballindalloeh  Georgina,  McHenry 
Barbara,  Rosemere  Barbara,  Blue  Lady,  Miss  Wix,  Enchantress  Erica,  Natinka, 
Tolan  Blackcap.  Portlethen  Lucy  and  others. 

FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF  THESE 
NATIONALLY  KNOWN  SIRES  AND  THEIR  SONS 

EBeenmere  1032nd,  Homeplace  Eiieenmere  999-35th,  Ankonian  3219th,  Banmere.  Black 
Bardoiier  of  White  Gates  3rd,  Wintonian  5th,  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cremona,  Blackcap 

Grenadier  G.  R.  3rd  and  others. 


Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Ton  of  Month  Milking 

DAMS  —  CLASS 

LEADERS  —  YOUNGER 
CALVES  —  BOTH  SEX 
REASONABLE 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Outstanding  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Flying  Horse  M Aster  PAirician  AR,  out  of 
1068  lb.  dams  —  Sons  of  Idvibrook  Mistress  Squaw, 
three  time*  a  class  Leader  also  a  year  old  son  of 
Carib’s  June  17754  —  1003  —  6  yrs.  —  365C. 
UPAWAY  FARM  Nr.  Lake  Chautauqua.  Ashville.N.Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

DXT  Car  XT  S 

22  BRED  HEIFERS  to  freshen  May  &  June;  also 
Pure  Registered  BULL.  All  Reasonably  Priced. 

HENRY  ENGELS,  WILD  ACRES  FARM 

HONESDALE,  PENNA.  Phone:  Hawley  3093 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

BULL  CALVES  by  PLATO  DOMINO  15  and  GHR 
SUPER  ROLLO.  Two  Horned  Grandsons  of  $65,000 
Baca  Duke  1.  All  Registered.  Also  some  COWS 
and  FEEDERS.  Write  — 

JOHN  W.  METTLER,  Jr. 

EAST  MILLSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

Yearling  bull  calves  ready  for  light 
breeding.  Circle  M  Ranch,  and  other 
well  known  Domino  blood  lines. 
Typy  and  rapid  gainers  of  weight. 

SEE  THEM  AND  NAME  YOUR  PRICE 
ACCREDITED  AND  CERTIFIED  HERD 

HIGH  TIME  FARM  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

COMMERCIAL  HERD 

HEREFORDS  &  ANGUS  —  3-5  years,  sired  by  pure¬ 
bred  bulls.  Calving  May  and  June.  Cows  purebred  but 
unregistered.  $250  up.  TUMBLEWEED  RANCH, 

WESTKILL,  NEW  YORK  Lexington  621 

Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 

Three,  well  bred,  young,  and  a  few  females.  Will 
have  a  bred  heifer  in  Ithaca  Sale  April  25  by 
Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2nd,  1st  at  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  -  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  ANGUS  - 

BROOD  COWS  FOR  SALE. 

HERBERT  SWARTZ,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 

QH  RANCOCAS  RICHARD  P-7631722 

5th  Generation  Poll-Calved  July  1952 
'  QUAIL  HOLLOW  FARM 

P,  A.  RANSOME,  JR.,  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

SWINE 

Offers  for  sale  breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  From 
Grand  Champion  Bloodlines.  Durocs.  Since  1914 
Pennsylvania’s  Oldest  Herd. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF.  PA.  Phone  45-Y 

•  YORKSHIRES  o 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET-AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dee.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

-  TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered  - 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

DONKEYS 

DONKEY  WANTED  AS  PLAYMATE  FOR  CHILD¬ 
REN.  BOX  2000,  CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  306) 

CONSIGNORS 

ARUNDEL  FARM 
BYWOOD  FARM 
GIBBET  HILL  FARM 
GRAYSTONES 

HAMPDEN  CO.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
HEDGEROWS  FARM 
JUDDS  BRIDGE  FARM 
JUMP  HILL  FARM 
KENT  HOLLOW  FARM 
MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 
MOLE’S  HILL  FARM 
RAVENSCROFT  FARM 
ROLLING  HILLS  FARM 
RUNACRES  FARM 
SENTINEL  HILL  FARM 
SQUARE  D  RANCH 
STILLWATER  FARM 
STONEYCREST  FARM 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
W H  IT ET AIL  FARM 


West  Suffield,  Gena. 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Groton,  Mass. 

Cornwall  Bridge,  Comm. 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 
West  Cornwall,  Comm. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Easton,  Conn. 

New  Preston,  ’Conn. 
Granby,  Conn. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Kent,  Conn. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Madison,  Conn. 

Derby,  Conn. 

Niantic,  Conn. 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

Oxford,  Conn. 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Sharon.  Conn. 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGS  WRITE 

CLEVE  GRAY,  Sec.  •  CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONN. 
Connecticut  Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Ass’n. 


DISPERSAL  SALE  ::  CEDAR  LEDGE  EARNS 


Registered  Hereford  Cattle 


FRIDAY,  MAY  1,  1953 


1  P.  M. 


SOMERS,  CONNECTICUT 


ON  ROUTE  83 


50  Lots  Registered  Hereford  Cattle  50 

Sell  including  the  herd  sires  Buck  Royal  9  and  MF  Baca  Duke  8. 
WHR  Safety  Domino,  Baca  R.  Dom.  33  and  Larry  Domino  50  breed¬ 
ing.  This  dispersion  offers  an  opportunity  to  purchase  outstanding 
producing  Hereford  cows,  replacement  heifers  and  bred  sires  that 
would  not  be  for  sale  were  this  not  a  dispersion. 


CEDAIl  LEDGE  FARMS 


A.  W.  (HAM)  HAMILTON 
Auctioneer 


SAM  B.  MARTING,  Sale  Manager 
WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  OHIO 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


Registered  horned  Herefords.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding  stock — Domino  strain. 
Yearling  bulls  and  heifers,  two  year 
old  bred  heifers.  Reasonably  priced. 

MYRON  YOUNG 

Anchorage  Farms,  Warnerville,  New  York 
Telephone  Cobleskill  663-W-1 
or  in  New  York  City,  REctor  2-8900, 
Extension  535,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clark 

HEREFORDS  -:-  FOR  SALE 

BY  PEAPACTON  FARM,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

Six  Purebred  Pelled  Cows  and  Heifers.  One  de¬ 
horned  cow  bred  to  Domino  Gage.  Three  bred  to  ad- 
ance  Domino  81.  Three  open  heifers.  One  bull  seven 
months  old.  Pedigrees  can  be  furnished.  ,These  ani¬ 
mals  were  all  specially  selected  and  will  only  be 
sold  as  a  complete  herd. 


—  NEW  YORK  — 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


May  3,  1953 

Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SHOW  10:00  A.  M. 

SALE  1:00  P.  M.,  E.-D.T. 

52  HEIFERS  (mostly  bred) 

6  BULLS 


AUCTIONEER 

JUDGE 


HAMILTON:  JONES 
SAM  B.  MARTING 


For  Catalogue  and  Reservations.  Write  — 

Robert  J.  Generaux  -  Sale  Manager 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


lOO  Herefordls 

BRED  and  UNBRED  HEIFERS.  STEERS  400  Lbs. 
and  up,  also  2  year  old  REG.  HEREFORD  BULL. 
CARL  PAFFENDORF,  TROY,  PENNA. 

II  ETtEF  OTLI>  S 

20  HEIFERS  AND  2  BULLS 
Registered.  Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick  Sale. 
ROBT.  J.  GENERAUX,  RGB-LYN  FARM, 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Year  Old  Erect  Heifers 
SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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For  the  prettiest  dress  at  the 
party  ,  .  .  the  most  colorful  kitchen 
in  the  county  .  .  .  sew  with 


This  is  an  authentic 
Cotton  Bag  Fashion 


little 
feed  bag 
stayed 
home 


’^JUuL'Bdq  CbfhmA-. 


Fashion  authorities  and  feed  bags 
team  up  to  give  you  smart  new 
ensembles  for  next  to  no  money. 
Buy  feed  and  fertilizer  in  cotton 
bags..  Write  for  our  free  pattern 
booklet.  Find  out  what  fun 
it  is  to  be  fashion-wise 
v'C")  with  feed  bag  fabrics. 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 


X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

-x 


KX* 

MaHitomo#  Cofton  Council  Hfcwy  au  a 

P.  O-  Bax  76,  Memphis,  Term. 

Please  rush  me  FREE  1953  Pattern  Service 
Booklet  for  sewing  with  COTTON  BAGS 

Name, . . . . . 

Address . . . 


City . , . 

Brand  name  of  product 
I  prefer  in  cotton  bags. 


State. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow-down  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
[very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 
^Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
[bother  you. Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millibns  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flash  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s Pills  today  ! 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


Bis  Cash  Profits  Baity 

(DOUGH WOT  (MAKER  —  capacity  14  dozen  delicious,' 

grreaseles3  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you're  in  business  _ 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops 
Small  investment'  WRITE  TODAY  —  for  FREE  recipes  ana 
Starting  Plan  i  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  tor  yourself! 

Daniel  Ray  Co..  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,Minn. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  eoln. 
MAIL-P1X.  BOX  7 1 00.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Hallmark  Cards,  New  York 


Children  delight  in  the  old  custom  of  hanging  May  Baskets  on  the  door  in 
secret,  then  darting  away  before  being  seen.  This  young  swain,  watchfully 
leaving,  has  been  caught  in  the  act,  for  the  little  girl  has  been  hiding  inside, 
and  joyfully  holds  the  basket,  filled  with  posies,  which  he  had  just  hung 

on  the  doorknob  for  her  alone. 


May  Day  Approach 

The  doorbell  l'ings  loud  and  insistent, 
I  hurry  from  upstairs  to  dovvtt, 
Provoked  at  this  slight  interruption: 
Some  salesman,  no  doubt,  and  I 
frown. 

My  heart  fills  with  joy  and  I’m  sorry, 
The  anger  that  burned  was  no 
more:  % 

My  daughter  I  spy,  all  excitement  — 
A  May  Basket  hangs  on  the  door! 
New  York  —  Lovina  Sill 


More  About  May 

It  was  not  until  we  \Vent  to  New 
England  to  live  that  we  heard  of  the 
filling  and  hanging  of  May  Baskets, 
the  tradition  described  in  Lovina 
Sill’s  appealing  verses  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  delightful  Hallmark 
photograph. 

In  our  New  York  State  childhood 
the  month  of  May  was  celebrated 
each  sunny  Saturday  by  children 
“going  on  a  May  Walk,”  a  custom 
not  followed  in  New  England,  we 
found.  Thus,  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  we  fortunately  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  charm  of 
both  observances.  Persis  Smith 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G,  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it,  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  IV. -Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.T 


Your  Old  Sheets  Put  to 
Good  Use 

Your  old  flat  sheets  have  a  new 
useful  value.  Because  of  the  great, 
constant  need  for  wide  sheeting  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  dressings  for  cancer 
victims,  the  American  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety  has  joined  hands  with  Pacific 
Mills  in  a  mutual  program.  During 
the  week  of  May  11th,  American 
Cancer  Society  volunteers  will  be 
posted  in  department  stores  to  collect 
your  used  flat  sheets. 

For  each  sheet  you  turn  in,  you’ll 
receive  a  certificate  entitling  you  to 
a  fifty  cent  allowance  on  one  new 
pair  of  Pacific  Contour  Sheets — neat, 
fitted  sheets  that  make  bed-making 
simple  and  easy.  You  can  use  your 
certificate  anytime  from  May  11th 
through  May  30th.  Ask  your  local 
American  Cancer  Society  for  the 
“sheet  turn-in”  store  nearest  your 
home. 

Better  to  turn  in  your  old  sheets 
for  this  need  than  to  use  them  for 
old  cleaning  cloths  at  home,  don’t 
you  think?  Most  sheets  eventually 
end  up  in  the  rag  bag,  when  they 
could  be  put  to  the  Cancer  Society 
use  which  is  good  use  indeed. 


This  request  from  Mrs.  V.,  N.  Y.  State, 
is  different  from  the  usual.  Please  send  any 
replies  to  it  to  H.  &  G.  Editor,  and  address 
the  inner  envelope  (stamped.  3  cents  regu¬ 
lar;  6  cents  air  mail)  to  B.  A.,  Korea, 
Mrs.  V’s  item  is  below.  —  P.  S. 

One  of  our  town’s  boys  in  Korea  says 
that  his  buddy  there  (“one  of  the  greatest 
guys  I  know”)  never  gets* mail  from  home, 
has  no  relatives.  Would  some  of  you  like  to 
write  letters  to  this  hospital  Marine  Corps- 
man?  No  packages  or  money,  please;  just 
encouraging  mail,  which  will  be  forwarded 
through  H.  &  G.  Editor. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  women 
over  40  interested  in  growing  flowers  and 
the  outdoors.  —  Mrs.  G.  E.,  South  Carolina. 


I  have  peony,  iris,  bleeding  heart  roots 
for  your  hyacinth,  gloxinia  bulbs  or  roots 
of  syring  or  hydrangea  —  Mrs.  E.  R.  N., 
New  York. 


Have  large  surplus  of  United  States 
stamps  to  exchange  with  collectors,  — 
E.  E.  H.,  Maine. 


I’ve  collected  600  lovely  potholders;  also 
make  aprons  and  novelties;  collect  African 
violets  and  recipes;  love  to  play  piano  and 
sing  and  to  get  letters.  Come  and  fill  my 
mail  box  and  let’s  exchange  things  we  en¬ 
joy.  —  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Minnesota. 


I’ve  never  gone  wrong  with  a  Rural  New- 
Yorker  recipe.  Would  like  to  exchange 
recipes,  homemaking  ideas  with  women 
aged  30  to  40.  —  E.  G.,  Maryland. 


Have  over  125  different  varieties  of  Afri¬ 
can  violets.  I’ll  send  violet  leaves  for  good 
wool  pieces  for  braiding  rugs.  —  M.  C.  •=.. 
New  Jersey. 

Will  send  African  violet  leaves  for  pnnf 
feed  bags,  fancy  geranium  or  begonia  snPs- 
—  Mrs.  E.  M.  —  Maryland. 


Can  send  yellow,  purple,  etc.,  primrose, 
dark  wine  and  other  colors  of  iris,  also 
phlox  for  white  or  print  feed  bags  °r 
crochet  cottons.  —  M.  E.  R.,  Penna.- 


I’ll  send  lilies,  glads,  dahlias,  gloxinias, 
baby’s  tears,  ferns,  etc.,  for  what  you  nw> 
name  that  I  can  use.  —  S.  B.  F.,  Penna. 


Have  petunia  seeds  and  quilt  patterns  to 
exchange;  also  invite  pen  friends  as  I  a!  ‘ 
a  shut-in.  —  B.  J.  N.,  New  York. 


Will  send  enough  cotton  dress  and  apron 
remnants  (have  all  colors)  to  make  six  pen¬ 
holders  (name  colors  wanted),  as  7:; 

they  last,  to  anyone  who  will  send  me  Pv 
really  good  seed  potatoes,  any  certified  iu!i 
Also  have  rayon  and  nylon  hose,  good  iv 
rug  making,  for  your  lily  bulbs,  not  eon. 
mon  or  wild.  —  Mrs.  E.  T.  S,,  New  l0tK' 
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Taste  These  Apple  Ginger  Squares 


Would  you  like  a  nice  new  version 
of  a  good  old  recipe  that  your  family 
is  fond  of?  Then  you’ll  want  to  try 
Apple  Ginger  Squares.  Really  it’s 
•just  a  gingerbread  batter  made  more 
interesting,  flavorful  and  nourishing 
because  fresh  apples  have  been 
added,  a  grand  idea. 

Use  2  pkgs.  gingerbread  mix;  3  to 
4  large  tart  apples,  sliced  in  eighths; 
i/4  cup  sugar;  V2  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
%  teaspoon  nutmeg:  2-  tablespoons 
melted  butter. 


Prepare  gingerbread  mux  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  on  package;  pour 
into  greased  and  floured  pan 
9  x  12^2  x  2  inches.  Pare  and  core 
apples;  slice  in  eighths;  arrange  in 
rows  on  gingerbread  batter.  Combine 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg; 
sprinkle  on  apples.  Pour  melted, 
butter  over  apples.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven,  375  degrees  F.,  50  to  60 

minutes.  Cut  in  large  squares.  Serve 
warm  with  hard  sauce.  Makes  8  to 
12  servings. 


In  Spring,  a  Lady’s  Fancy  Turns  to  These! 

2653  —  Little  Girls:  Talk  About  Clothes!  For  the  youngest  play  girl  in 
the  family — make  this  playsuit  and  matching  panel-dress!  Use  her  favorite 
ginghams"  anS  other  easy  to  wash-and-iron  cottons  for  sun  fun!  Sizes  4,  6, 
£,  10.  Size  8:  only  314  yds.  35-in.  for  both!  25  cents. 

566  —  Two  New  Crochet  Pillowcase  Trims.  At  left  illustration  is  of 
2-2 -in.  lacy-looking  insert  and  matching  edging;  right  is  of  a  fine  thread 
Irish  Rose  design  with  center  rose  f  and  small  medallions  surrounding  it. 
The  actual  size  motifs  are  given  in  the  pattern  for  ease  in  crocheting  these 
designs.  Make  them  in  pure  white  for  best  effect.  Use  on  sheets,  pillow¬ 
cases,  guest  towels,  dresser  scarves.  20  cents. 

555  —  Fringed  Tulips  in  Multicolor.  These  exotic  “Parrot  Tulips’’  are 
done  in  lipstick  red  and  moss  green  in  the  color  transfers  which  require  no 
embroidery.  Just  iron  them  onto  fabric!  Ten  motifs  —  six  large  tulips  of 
4  by  2  in.  for  the  corners  of  a  cloth,  a  runner  or  place  mats;  four  smaller 
flowers  of  2V2  by  3-in.  for  use  on  matching  napkins.  Equally  gay  on  curtains, 
aprons.  20  cents. 

2887  —  Scalloped  Emphasis  in  this  feminine  basic  dress  and  bolero 
team-up  makes  it  distinctive  in  fashion  news.  Sew  on  Spring-into- Summer 
prints,  plain  fabrics.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  dress  and  bolero,  434  yds. 
35-in.  25  cents. 

2578  —  Just  About  Perfect  for  Prettiness.  Finish  many  ways!  So  easy 
to  make  this  flared-skirted  cotton  casual  in  different  versions  from  this  one 
pattern:  with  cap  or  short  sleeves;  button  or  zipper  closing;  collared  or  with 
ruffled  sweetheart  neckline.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18:  Dress  with  cap 
sleeves  and  sweetheart  neckline,  4%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers,  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y. 


TRUE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MR.  t  MRS  LESTER  E,  HARRIS  3RV  ITHACA;  NEW  YORK. 


1  HAP  A  LABORATORY  ORDER  TO  Pit  FOR  250  LIVE 
BATS!  SO  I  HEAPED  FOR  WITCH'S  CAVE  WITH 
MARGE  TO  KEEP  ME  COMPANY  OM  THE  TRIR  I  LED 
MARGE  THROUGH  DAMP,  DISMAL  TUNNELS,, 
THROUGH  A  LABYRINTH  OF  PASSAGES  UNTIL  WE 
CAME  TO  THE  BIG  CHAMBER  WHERE  THE  BATS 
HUNG  CLUSTERED  THICK. 


COOH.  ..1  DIDN'T  KNOW  )  I  TOLD  YOU »  THERE'S  A  \ 

ITWAS  LIKETHISj  LEGEND  THAT  THE  BATS  / 

rrfe  so  SPOOKY'  )  swoop  down  and  bedevil 

*  you  SO  THE  WFICH!  GAN  come, 
and  carjry  you  away! 


M.Y  FLASHLIGHT  BATTERIES  HAD  BEEN  USED 
A  LOTj  TO  PLAY  SAFE,  X  ASKED  MY  WIFE  TO 
HOLD  A /WATCH  WHILE  I  CHANGED  THEM..  J 
SLIPPED  THE  OLD  BATTERIES  OUT-.SUDDEWlY 
A  BAT  SWOOPED  DOWN  \  MARGE.  SCREAMED 
AND  CLUTCHED1  ATME  J  THE  MATCH  WAS 
GOING  OUT! 


THAT  DID  ST  I  THE  NEW 
BATTERIES  ROLLED  DOWN 
1  THAT  CREVICE?  HOLD 
PERFECTLY  STILL  WHILE  I 
TRY  TO  FIND  THEOLD  ONES, 


I  DROPPED  THE 
MATCHES  WHEN 
JHAT  HORRIBLE  ■> 
7H-THIN6  FLEW 
'AT  ME  „  AMD  THIS 


OR  WE  LL  NEVER  GET 
f  OUT  OF  HERE  At; 


ONES  GOING  OUT! 


INN 


LEG,  WILL  THE  BATTERIES 
,  IN  THE  FLASHLIGHT 

LAST^  } - — - — '  ^ 

» _  U/weVe  sure  got 

gp,  Hf  TO  HOPE  SO,  wgg 
HONEY'  J|| 


OH... THE  SUN  NEVER  / 
•  felt  so  good!  les(  ' 

r  ...1  WANT  THOSE  \ 
’EVEREADY '  BATTERIES 
FORA  KEEPSAKE.  rA 
THEY  SAVED  OUR 

lives i£ 


\mx% 


SJHe  blackintense  cark 
CLOSED  IN... DENSE,  HFAW, 
STIFLING!  I  GROPED... 
FEELING  CAREFULLY  EVERY 
INCH!  TIME  DRAGGED... 
THEN  MARGE  BROKE.* 
HER.  SCREAMS  ECHOED 
LIKE  THE  SCREECH  OF 
A  THOUSAND  DEMONS.* 


FOR 

FLASHLIGHTS 


STEAD/,  DEAR.  ..STEADY! 
I'VE  GOT  ONE  OF  THE  OLD 
BATTERIES...AND  HEREh 
THE  OTHER! 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of  Union  Corbide  ond  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


"Eyeready”,  ” Nine  Lives’11  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 
trade-marks  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


FOR  RADIOS 


MAN,  YOU  CAN 
SURE.  DEPEND 
ON'EVEREAPYy 
BATTERIES  X' 
TO  LAST!  THEY 
REAlLtY  have 
'NINE  LIVES'.' 


ypDONT  LET 
^fJH  RUSTY  WATER. 
JP  "RUIN  WASHDAY/ 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
con  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  ond 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little' —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh.  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  SZ45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  at 
low  prices.  ELASTOCK  — 

NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber  and 
Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unex¬ 
celled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Light¬ 
weight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for 
FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  565,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


DAy*** 


MAILBOX  MARKER'S 

Reflector  lettering—  gloss  beods  mirror  light  qt  night  (like  irood  signs) 


Permonenf  embossed1  letters  ond  numbers  U/j* 

Lifetime  oluminum— rustproof 
Baked  enamel-white  beoded  letters  -  black  bkgd./\  Guoianteedi  by  ^ 
Double  plate  )8'  long- reads  the  some  from  \®?°« Housekeeping 
either  side  Apwmtste  '*2^ 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  lor  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  won:  up  to  c  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 

C.O.D.  desired  —  MAILBOX  MAR K IR 
fees,  pcsioge  odded.  C,'V  mailbox 

Ccloiodo  residents 
odd  2%  soles  fox. 

We  ship  within  3  days' 

£*6/M£££tN6  C  OMf-A  hr  Y  - 

274E  Spear  Bldg.,  CcTo  Springs, Colo. 


Quonfity  discounts  to 
clubs,  church  groups, 
elc.,  for  resole  Write 
for  defoils 


tits  oriy  rriO* 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  RACK 


April  18,  1953 


SGI 


Hogs  thrive  on  a  clean  concrete  feeding  floor.  You  raise 
more  hogs  per  litter  and  they  are  healthier,  heavier  hogs. 
You  save  on  feed  too.  Tests  by  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry  of  the  University  of  Missouri  proved 
that  hogs  fed  on  a  concrete  floor  gained  20%  faster  on 
5%  less  feed  than  those  fed  on  a  dirt  lot. 

A  concrete  feeding  floor  is  simple  to  lay,  easy  to  keep 
clean  .  .  .  with  a  tractor  blade  and  a  loader,  manure  is 
quickly  removed.  And  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  lower 
feed  costs  and  more  hogs  marketed  per  litter. 

See  your  Lehigh  Dealer  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 
He  will  be  glad  to  give  you  details  on  this  and  other 
money-saving  improvements  for  your  farm. 


|  Less  Disease 

I  ' 

i  Less  Feed 

! 

|  Less  Work 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  .  CHICAGO,  ILL  »  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


•  • 


3  men  an#  a  boy  can  build  a 
concrete  feeding  floor  (20'x  20') 
for  30  hogs  in  l’/i  days  with 
45  bags  Lehigh  Cement  . 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  Pigs 

Would  like  to  know  about  feeding 
dried  beet  pulp  to  my  pigs.  I  have 
a  few  pigs  that  I  would  like  to  carry 
over  for  early  butchering  this  Fall. 
I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  continue  my 
present  feeding  schedule,  they  will 
get  too  fat  before  Fall.  I  am  now 
feeding  them,  what  they  will  eat  of 
a  complete  pig  ration,  with  an  extra 
pound  of  rolled  oats  per  pig  added 
daily  on  their  feed;  then  in  the 
evening  what  corn  they  will  clean 
up.  I  do  not  have  any  pasture  for 
them  to  graze  on  this  Summer;  I 
would  like  your  advice  on  feeding 
the  beet  pulp  instead  of  using  pas¬ 
ture.  How  should  it  be  fed,  and  how 
regulate  the  other  feeds  that  keep 
them  coming  along,  without  getting 
too  fat,  before  I  am  ready  to  butcher 
them  this  Fall?  #  c.  o.  B. 

Jefferson  County,  Pa. 

Dried  beet  pulp  would  not  be  a 
suitable  feed  to  use  with  your  pigs. 
It  is  too  high  in  fiber,  and  conse¬ 
quently  does  not  carry  enough  total 
digestible  nutrients  to  make  it  an 
economical  feed  for  pigs.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  either  cattle  or  sheep 
it  is  a  good  feed,  as  they  like  it  and 
can  digest  a  high  percentage  of  this 
feed. 

Where  you  desire  to  grow  rather 
than  fatten  your  pigs,  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  fattening  them  later  this 
Summer  for  butchering  during  the 
early  Fall,  it  would  be  best  to 
eliminate  their  corn  feeding.  The 
other  feeds  should  be  so  regulated 
that  the  pigs  are  gaining  and  de¬ 
veloping  as  you  may  desire.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pro¬ 
vide  tfyem  with  all  the  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat,  in  slatted 
racks. 1  The  refused  stemmy  part 
should  be  removed  daily  and  either 
fed  to  dry  or ’young  cattle  or  sheep, 
or  it  can  be  used  for  bedding. 
Alfalfa  hay  is  high  in  vitamins 
needed  by  pigs,  especially  A  and  D, 
in  which  dried  beet  pulp  is  low;  it  is 
also  high  in  minerals,  such  as  phos¬ 
phorus,  which  is  low  in  beet  pulp, 
i  The  hay  as  a  pasture  substitute 
!  would  be  a  more  economical  feed 
|  and  better  for  the  pigs  than  beet 
pulp.  Keep  salt  and  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  before  the 
pigs  at  all  times. 


Holton  V.  Noyes 


4.0  Cu.  yd$.  sand 
5.5  cu.  yds.  gravel 

or  7.5  cu.  yds.  of  ready  mixed  concrete 


!jl 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 


CHURCH 


HARTFORD  3,  CONN 


J 


- STAPLES  —  GALVANIZED  —  TWO  INCH  - 

$6.00  (00  LB.  KEG  —  GOVT.  SURPLUS 
THOMSON'S  SURPLUS.  NEWINGTON.  CONN. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character!  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


PATENTS 


Write  foe  .Information  on 
nrhat  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  O.  BEAVERS 

642  COLUMBIAN  BLOG.  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  C 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  FARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1953  catalog:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO..  Des  Moines  3,  lla. 


i 
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Protect  your  catHe  against  insects.  Watch 


milk  production  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  just  spray  ’em  with  Sinclair  Stock 
Spray.  Contains  Pyrenone®.  Kills 
stable  flies,  horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats, 
mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying,  biting 
insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space 
spray  in  barns  and  houses,  too. 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative. 


SAFE —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 


Holton  V.  Noyes,  former  N.  Y. 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  died  on  March  17  at 
his  home  in  Kenwood  at  the  age 
of  82.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
three  years. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  Mr. 
Noyes  was  well  known  in  business 
and  agriculture  circles,  both  nation¬ 
ally  and  statewide.  He  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Oneida,  Ltd.,  silverplate 
manufacturers  and  a  Noyes  family 
enterprise,  from  1906  to  1945.  He  was 
a  vice-president  of  the  Oneida  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  and  from  1920  to  1950  was 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  A  recog¬ 
nized  breeder  and  expert,  he  had 
judged  at  numerous  cattle  shows. 

Mr.  Noyes  served  as  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  from  1937 
to  1944  and  in  this  capacity  earned 
the  respect  of  New  York  State  dairy 
farmers  for  his  diligent  efforts  on 
their  behalf. 

Surviving  Mr.  Noyes  are  a  son, 
Albert;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Harrison  W. 
Wood;  a  brother,  Pierrepont;  and 
four  grandchildren. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge .........  $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle. 

Roscoe  Snapp ...............  6,50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus - ........  6,00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammiade . $6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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INJURED  or  DEFORMED 

A  woman,  aided  by  Philo  Burt  support,  writes- 
"Now,  I  can  walk,  run,  dance,  ride  without 
aches  and  pains.”  A  man,  invalided  by  a  bad 
fall,  was  enabled  to  walk,  ride  horseback  and 
play  tennis.  A  child  paralyzed  front 
a  spinal  deformity  was  playing 
around  the  house  within  four  weeks. 
In  our  Free  Book,  many  users  tell 
of  relief,  improved  appearance,  even 
permanent  correction. 

Over  80,000  benefited  by 
IP  !h  n  ii  o  Burt  Back  Aid 

If  your  back  is  weak,  injured,  dis¬ 
eased  or  deformed,  investigate  what 
the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  can  do  for 
you.  Light,  flexible  and  easily  adjust¬ 
able,  it’s  far  more  comfortable 
than  torturing  plaster  casts, 
leather  and  celluloid  jackets  or 
steel  braces.  Physicians  recom¬ 
mend  it;  and  we  work  with 
your  doctor. 

30  days”  trial  to  prove  its  value 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of 
all.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribe  your  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information 
IPHILO  BURT  CO., 

44-4  Philo  Burt  Bldg. 
Jamestown,  Mew  York 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 


Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  (n  sensible 
and  -comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc, 

Dept.  64-R  !»,  Adams,  N,  Y. 

LOW  COST 
WELL 
DRILLING 

Save  well  drilling  costs  .  . . 
have  all  the  wells  you 
need  .  .  .  in  collar,  bam, 
or  outdoors  .  ,  .  shallow 
or  deep  wells.  CON-SOL's 
low  cost  well  driller  is 
easily  moved,  set  up,  ctnd 
operated.  Sturdy  and  reli¬ 
able,  its  extra-hard,  quick¬ 
ly  installed,  drill  insert 
drills  through  many  feet  of 

solid  rock  before  replacement  is  needed.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  the  U  5. 
Navy,  and  by  many  well  drillers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
For  4"  casings,  price  $385  F.O.8.  factory,  includes 
drill,  bailer  and  I001  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300' ,  3/4  H.P.  motor  or  V/z  H.P.  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  also  available 
at  $1295  F.O.8.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline 
en9ine • 

Write  for  literature  to  Dept, 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


Advanced  Design 
Low  Prices 


A  practical,  soundly  engineered  line  of 
tractors  for  gardens,  small  farms,  subur¬ 
ban  and  country  homes  New  advanced 
features.  One  and  Two  Wheel  models. 
Walk  pr  Ride  Wide  Range  of  Attachments 
Write  Today  Free  Catalog  Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINERY  CO. 
IQo9  33rd  Ave.  S..  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn- 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  -DirEc 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  P"'"' 

6  x  8  @  $4,32  |  Write  for  sample5 

and  stock  sizes 
ALL  PURPOSES, 


x 

7x9 
8  x  12  <5 

TENTS  TO 


5.U7 
8.64 
RENT  FOR 


92 


ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  .  w 
WASHINGTON  ST.  BINGHAMTON 


(Since,  I877'y 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKek 


RUPTURE-EASES 

tl  M.  R«g- U- S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product). 


2606551 


Double  Ml  4.95 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


ight  or  left 

Slde$295 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men.  women  and  children. 
Moll  orders  give  meosure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 
OVER  500,000  SATISFIED  USERS! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious-ORDER  TODAY/ 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY43,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 


CUT 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


V2 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  toot  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 

clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 

Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture.  Low  Prices. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


Plow  FASTER 
Plow  CLEANER 
SAVE  MONEY 


YETTER  DISC  COULTER- 
JOINTERS  make  your  plow 
pull  up  to  40%  easier.  They 
cut  and  cover  trash  with  slic¬ 
ing  action  .  .  .  and  the  deflec¬ 
tor  assures  complete  covering.  That  means  you 
plow  cleaner,  controlling  corn  borer  and  increasing 
your  yields.  .  .  .  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER’ 
Yetter  Front  Tractor 
Wheel  Cleaner  keeps  you 
roiling  when  it’s  wet  and 

muddy.  Easy  to  install,  low  in  price.  WRITE 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  315  Main  St.,  Colchester, 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930“ 


O 


TJo“ 


Save  Time  &  Money 
with  the  improved 

HAND  SIGHTING  LEVEL 

For  Planning 
FOUNDATIONS 
DRAINS 
DITCHES 
GARDENS 
FENCES 
PLOWING 

ESTABLISHES  GRADES  and  ALIGNMENTS 

Accurate  to  within  Ya  of  I  degree,  this  sturdy,  all 
metal  tool  is  indispensible  for  projecting  a  level 
line  of  sight  for  grading  or  aligning.  Simple 
instructions  —  anyone  can  use  it.  Your  best  bet 
for  doing  it  yourself,  saving  time,  money  and  effort! 

Johnathan  Pike,  41  V.  D.  Hwy,  Dpt.  RN4,  Peabody,  Mass. 


CUT  FENCING  COSTS 


POST  HOLE 
DIGGER 

New,  one  man  super -digger 
digs  quick  clean  holes  in 
any  soil.  Positive  clutch 
control.  Fits  all  tractors. 
Hardened  steel  gears.  Full 
48"  augers  in  6".  9"  or 
12".  Replaceable  tool  steel 
cutting  blades.  Hillside  ad¬ 
justment.  Patent  fence 
guard.  Saves  time.  Makes 
money. 


GRAINS  Cellars,  Gislerns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P’’  Pump  has  1,001  year 
/pupd  uses — house,  garden.,  farm.  Pumps 
-MOO  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
™s  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order,  <West  of  Mississippi  add  50e) 

IABAWC0  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  ° 

"*'  — ~  Motor  coupling  included. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


,'|  Write  for  Folder 
30i  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


rEAL  MCCOY  AND  NOT  A  TOY 
umVRpHASED  FROM  TELEPHONE  COMPAN 
nPr.8„E  T0  BARN  NEIGHBOR  TO  NEIGHI 
Sf.E'CE  TO  FACTORY.  TALK  UP  TO  30  Mil 
TURN  CRANK  TO  RING.  FRENCH  PHONES  / 
u,}-  IYPE-  SIMPLE  HOOK  UP.  PRICES  FF 
to  $16.  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLD 
BOHNSACK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvania’s  Brucellosis 
Program 

Among  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  program, 
adopted  at  the  recent  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Brucellosis 
Committee,  were  the  following: 

1.  A  township  or  county  should 
be  placed  in  line  for  area  testing  to 
reveal  diseased  animals  when  75  per 
cent  of  the  herd  owners,  represent¬ 
ing  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  popu¬ 
lation,  sign  agreements  for  Brucello¬ 
sis  testing.  The  present  regulation 
calls  for  the  signing  of  90  per  cent  of 
all  herd  owners  before  area  testing 
starts;  and 

2.  Direction  of  statewide  efforts  to 
have  owners  of  all  herds  in  the  State 
signed  up  on  a  state-approved 
Brucellosis  testing  program  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1955. 

State  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Miles  Horst  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Milo,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  in  the  Department  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  said  these  and  other  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Brucellosis  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  given  immediate 
consideration.  Both  indicated  that 
the  present  program,  with  three 
traveling  laboratories  in  operation, 
should  see  all  Pennsylvania  herds 
actually  under  test  by  January  1, 
1957. 

J.  Lewis  Williams,  Uniontown,  was 
reelected  president  of  the  State 
Brucellosis  Committee  for  the  third 
year;  Albion  Bindley,  Mercer,  pro¬ 
gressed  from  secretary  to  vice- 
president;  Paul  Anthony,  Strauss- 
town,  Berks  County,  is  the  new  sec¬ 
retary.  The  following  were  named 
as  diretcors:  Philip  Stover,  Belle- 
fonte;  Albert  E.  Madigan,  Towanda; 
Wilbur  F.  Barkdoll,  Mont  Alto  and 
Leon  Leighton,  Camp  Hill. 

In  another  resolution  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  State 
program  permit  a  retest  of  positive 
vaccinated  animals  over  30  months 
of  age,  such  retest  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  30  to  60  days  of  the  herd  test 
as  a  final  check  on  the  animal.  This 
retesting  is  to  be  at  the  herd  owner’s 
expense  following  a  petition  by  the 
owner  with  the  approval  of  his 
veterinarian.  The  committee  also  re¬ 
quested  speeding  up  of  calf  vaccin¬ 
ations  and  called  for  a  survey  on 
availability  of  additional  visual  and 
other  educational  aids  for  promotion 
of  Brucellosis  eradication.  It  also  re¬ 
quested  having  tuberculosis  testing 
every  three  years. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Apr.  18  —  Ayrshire  Sale,  Grand 
National,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Apr.  20  —  Holstein  Farm  Sale, 
Harry  Rosenthal,  Wappinger  Falls, 
New  York. 

Apr.  20  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  -Walter  E.  Thwing,  Wilton, 
Conn. 

Apr.  23  —  Holstein  Farm  Sale,  R. 
E.  Spicer,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  23  —  Guernsey  Special  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Apr.  23  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Ottauquechee  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Apr.  24  —  Jersey  Heifer  Sale, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Apr.  25  —  Ayrshire  Invitational 
Sale,  New  England,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Apr.  29  —  Holstein  Twin  State 
Sale,  So.  AVoodstock,  \7t. 

Apr.  29  —  Guernsey  Sire  and  New 
England  Sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Apr.  30  —  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale, 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Tunka- 
hannock,  Pa. 

Apr.  30  —  Guernsey  Consign¬ 

ment  Sale,  Wayne  County,  Palmyra, 
New  York. 

May  1  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Glenburnie  Farm,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  England  Folk  Festival 
April  24  -  25 

The  Ninth  Annual  New  England 
Folk  Festival  will  be  held  at  the 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Worcester, 
Mass,  on  April  24-25.  There  wall  be 
square  dancing,  folk  music  and 
songs  and  displays  of  old-time 
costumes  and  handcrafts  all  a  part  of 
the  busy  colonial  days — and  Saturday 
nights  —  of  New  England.  As  well  as 
participation  in  all  this  by  every¬ 
body  who  attends,  there  will  be 
presentations  by  singers,  dancers  and 
craftsmen  especially  skilled  in  their 
genuine,  old  -  fashioned  specialities, 

(Ed.  —  All  join  hands  and  prom¬ 
enade.)  v 


You  Keep  Moving  in 

heavy  hay  and  silage  crops ! 

Here’s  more  than  a  new  forage 
harvester.  It’s  a  forage  harvester  of 
compact  high-efficiency  design  that 
boosts  capacity,  yet  reduces  size. 
You’ll  wonder  how  it  can  chop  so 
fast— handle  so  much.  You’ll  notice 
a  big  difference  in  positive  feeding, 
fast  uniform  chopping  and  clog- 
free  delivery  of  chopped  material 
into  wagon  or  truck.  You’ll  like 
its  light  pulling,  compact  design 
and  ground-hugging  stability  on 
hillsides.  Easy  operating  controls 
save  time  and  work,  too. 


Quickly  Changed 
to  Row  Crop  Unit 

from  tjie  hay 
pick-up  unit. 
Two  machines 
in  one;  buy 
what  you  need. 


prefer,  there  is  an  engine-driven 
model  equipped  with  a  heavy-duty 
31-horsepower  air-cooled  engine. 

Costs  Less  to  Buy,  Less  to  Operate 

Capacity  considered,  the  new  Dear¬ 
born  Forage  Harvester  costs  less 
than  others.  And,  it  is  built  to  give 
years  of  dependable  service— to 
stay  on  the  job  season  after  season, 
saving  money  on  upkeep. 


Your  Choice  of  PTO  or  Engine  Drives 

Due  to  its  power-saving  design,  the 
Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  can  be 
operated  with  PTO  drive  by  many 
tractors  that  won’t  quite  handle 
other  makes  of  harvesters.  Or,  if  you 


Find  out  more  about  this  sensa¬ 
tional  new  forage  harvester  from 
your  nearby  Dearborn  dealer.  See 
why  farmers  who  have  watched  it 
in  action  acclaim  it  .  .  .  The  new 
champion  of  forage  harvesters! 


Positive  Feeding  in  Light  or  Heavy 

Crops.Ribbed,  powered  feed  rolls  grip  the 
forage  and  feed  it  into  the  cutter  at  a 
smooth,  even  rate.  Feed  rolls  are  self- 
adjusting  to  handle  light  andheavy  crops. 


Sharp- Shear  Cylinder  Cut.  Helical  cyl¬ 
inder  develops  a  scissor-like  cutting  ac¬ 
tion  that  smoothly  and  progressively  cuts 
through  the  material,  with  a  saving  in 
power.  Length  of  cut  from  %  to  4  inches. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


April  18,  1953 
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"Slippery,  wet  barn  floors? 

NOT  WHERE  I  LIVE... 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 


TH3S  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  SAVES  LABOR 

AND  TIME  .  .  .  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


PROTECTS  IL1VEST0CK  FROM  INJURY — Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite  provides  a  safe,  slip- 
proof  surfacing  for  barn  runways.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  less  "skittish”  about  falling  — 
eat  better,  produce  better. 

IMPROVES  FERTILIZER  VALUE  OF  MANURE  — 

Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  rich  in  cal- 


L0S 


cium,  contains  trace  amounts  of  man¬ 
ganese,  copper  and  iron.  When  you  clean 
runways,  the  mixture  of  Barn  Calcite  and 
manure  gives  you  mineral-rich  fertilizer. 

MAKES  BARN  NEATER,  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  — 

Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  is  clean  and  white 
.  .  .  looks  better  and  is  more  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  And  this  safe,  practical  floor 
surfacing  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 


Uf  a 

. 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
DEPT.  L-4  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


World's  largest  producer  of  CRYSTALLINE  Calcite  Products.  Makers  of  Calcite  Crystals — the  3-in-1  calcium  supplement . 
for  poultry;  Litter-Kepe — the  ideal  conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  MICO  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Want  to  Save  IVSoney 

Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  Paint  Titanium  and  Oil  Base  for  In¬ 
terior  and  Exterior  /  uses.  All  Colors  including 
WHITE’S  at  $1.90  gallon.  5-gallon  drum  at  $9.25 
each.  Gloss  Enamel  all  colors  including  White  $2.85 
per  gallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gailons  to  a  case. 
Mixed  colors  in  case  is  0.  K.  NO  C.  0.  D.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
COLLECT. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PH1LA.  34,  PA. 


CALF  SCOURS 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  G.  N.Y.  j 


ors 


DIRENE 


BIGGER  PROFITS ! 
BETTER  HEALTH ! 


Save  up  to  500  pounds  of  milk 
per  calf!  Properly-balanced 
feeds  build  a  foundation  for 
good  health  and  sturdy  growth! 


Tfklc©  Cdm  fllGml  H  U5JCY 


The  concentrated  food,  high  in  digestible 
nutrients,  properly  balanced  in  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrates — contains  vitamins 
and  two  Antibiotics  —  Aureomycin  and 
Terramycin.  Sold  with  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

Made  by  Near’s,  pioneers  since  1899 
in  feed  supplements,  and  originators  of 
MinRaltone,  the  multi- mineral  feed  sup¬ 
plement. 


0- - Tt - - 

Get  Milk-Saver  Calf  Food  from  your  feed  dealer — or,  for 
descriptive  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  write  to 
Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


When  Lightning  Strikes — 
and  Kills  Farm  Animals 


Part  II 


Cases  Where  Owners  Did  Not  Recover 

Owners  of  farm  animals  do  not 
always  fare  so  well  as  those  did  in 
the  preceding  examples,  in  lawsuits 
against  insurance  companies  for 
damage  or  loss  of  livestock  by  light¬ 
ning. 

In  one  case  a  mare  and  colt  in¬ 
sured  in  a  policy  against  both  light¬ 
ning  and  tornado  were  found  in  their 
pasture  on  a  morning  following  a 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  §nd  lightning, 
the  mare  badly  cut  by  the  wire 
fence  of  the  pasture,  and  the  colt 
appearing  “dumpish,”  as  if  shocked 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  The  colt 
was  cut  by  the  fence.  No  other 
appearance  of  damage  by  lightning 
was  apparent,  and  none  by  high 
wind.  A  mark  was  made  in  the 
ground  near  the  mare,  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  been  made  by 
lightning.  The  owner  presented  this 
frail  evidence  at  the  trial  of  a  law¬ 
suit  against  his  insurer,  but  lost  out. 
The  evidence  was  too  uncertain.  The 
judge  “took  the  case  from  the  jury.” 

When  policies  of  livestock  insur¬ 
ance  cover  animals'  located  generally 
in  named  places,  questions  often 
arise  whether  it  is  meant  that  the 
animals  are  covered  by  the  insurance 
only  when  they  are  in  the  designated 
places,  or  whether  the  location  is 
named  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  particular  livestock 
intended  to  be  insured.  In  other- 
words,  the  question  frequently  arises 
as  to  whether  the  policies  cover 
losses  occurring  from  lightning  while 
the  animals  are  located  somewhere 
other  than  that  specifically  recited 
in  the  policy. 

Policy  May  Specify  Where  Animals 
Must  be  Located 

Any  farmer  owning  livestock  to  be 
insured  against  loss  by  lightning 
should  notice  closely  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  policy  any  reference  to  the 
place  or  location  at  which  his  in¬ 
sured  animals  are  to  be  kept.  This 
is  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
specified,  if  at  all,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  description  of  the  live¬ 
stock.  It  may  provide  that  they  are 
to  be  kept  “on  the  premises”, 
describing  them;  or  it  may  read  that 
the  policy  covers  “his  barn  and  con¬ 
tents”;  or  “animals  contained  in”  the 
insured’s  frame  barn;  or  “on  his 
farm,”  giving  its  location;  or  in  a 
certain  section  in  a  named  township, 
and  the  like. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  unless  the 
policy  expresses  exactly  where  the 
animals  are  to  be  kept,  or  restricts 
the  insurer’s  liability  to  a  loss  of  the 
livestock  from  lightning  occurring 
upon  the  owner’s  premises,  the  in¬ 
surance  follows  and  attaches  to  the 
animals  .wherever  they  go. 

This  last-named  ruling  emanated 
from  a  prominent  court  in  a  case  in 
which  nine  horses  had  been  killed, 
and  five  others  injured,  by  a  single 
bolt  of  lightning.  The  policy  had  been 
issued  without  a  specification  in  it 
of  the  exact. location  where  the, ani¬ 
mals  were  to  be  kept,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  particular  use  to  which 
they  were  to  be  put.  Their  owner 
was  in  the  contracting  business,  and 
he  took  them  for  use  in  a  State 
other  than  his  own.  The  animals 
were  kept  there  at  night  in  a  tent. 
Lightning  struck  them  there  one 
night  in  an  electrical  storm.  De¬ 
clining  to  admit  liability  for  the 
loss,  an  insurance  company  which 
had  insured  them  against  lightning, 
was  sued  for  their  value  by  the  con¬ 
tractor.  The  company  claimed  it  wajS 
bound  to  pay  only  if  lightning  killed 
the  animals  while  on  their  owner’s 
premises.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
policy  had  been  issued  with  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  insurer  that 
the  horses  were  being  used  in  a 
business  which  necessitated  their -be¬ 
ing  kept  for  considerable  periods  of 
time  at  locations  other  than  the 
owner’s  premises,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  liable  for  their  loss. 

In  this  type  of  insurance  on  live¬ 
stock,  courts  sometimes  get  at  log¬ 
gerheads  with  each  other  on  the 
legal  interpretations  to  be  given 
clauses  in  policies  which  indicate  the 
locations  of  the  animals  insured.  To 
give  illustrations  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  in  judicial  circles  as  to  this 


salient  point,  reference  is  made  to  a 
ruling  in  New  Hampshire,  and  an¬ 
other  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  case,  the 
policy  insured  a  farmer’s  “horses 
contained  in  frame  barn”  on  his 
premises.  One  certain  horse  usually 
kept  in  the  barn  was  turned  into  a 
pasture  less  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  barn,  being  taken  out  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  After  being  in  the  pasture 
about  two  months,  the  horse  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  killed.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  was  not  liable  for  the  loss,  re¬ 
marking  .  that  a  horse  turned  out  to 
pasture  for  two  months  was  not 
“contained  in  the  barn.” 

In  the  case  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
insurance  policy  described  a  mare 
and  certain  horses  “all  contained  in 
the  owner’s  new  two  -  story  frame 
barn.”  The  mare  was  turned  into  a 
pasture  and,  while  there,  she  was 
killed  by  lightning.  Her  owner  had 
to  sue  for  the  insurance  money.  The 
court  decided  that  the  company  was 
liable  for  the  loss.  The  judge  reasoned 
in  this  manner:  The  parties  were 
bound  to  have  known  that  the  dan- 
ged  from  lightning  is  chiefly  in  the 
Summer  when  livestock  is  in  the  field 
or  pasture  much  of  the  time.  Insur¬ 
ance  limited  only  to  the  time  the 
animals  were  in  the  barn  would  not 
furnish  indemnity  for  the  loss,  such 
as  the  parties  contemplated.  There¬ 
fore,  the  farmer  was  entitled  to  col¬ 
lect  for  the  loss  of  the  mare. 

The  Pennsylvania  court  subse¬ 
quently  followed  this  ruling  in  an¬ 
other  case  of  the  kind  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  animal  had  been 
killed  in  a  pasture  400  yards  from 
the  barn.  The  policy  contained  a 
specified  provision  that  it  should  be 
void  “if  the  property  insured  shall  be 
removed  to  any  other  building  or 
location  than  that  described  herein.” 

In  one  case  the  insurance  policy 
promised  indemnity  for  loss  by  light¬ 
ning  of  livestock  “on.  the  premises 
(of  the  owner)  situated  on  sec.  7, 
township  18,  etc.”  This  was  held  to 
insure  the  owner  for  the  value  of  a 
horse  owned  and  kept  by  him  on 
his  premises  named,  but  which  was 
killed  by  lightning  six  miles  away 
while  being  driven  on  the  highway. 

But  to  show  how  technical  and 
meticulous  the  courts  are  in  con¬ 
struing  provisions  in  insurance  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  type  under  discussion 
and  in  this  particular  characteristic, 
reference  is  made  to  one  case  before 
an  Indiana  court.  There,  the  policy 
of  insurance  against  lightning  pro¬ 
vided  indemnity  for  loss  by  lightning 
of  a  certain  barn  and.  its  contents,  a 
gross  sum  to  be  paid  for  “the  con¬ 
tents  therein.”  Among  the  contents 
at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued  was 
a  certain  horse.  This  horse  was  after¬ 
ward  struck  by  lightning  and  killed 
while  drawing  a  load  of  grain  some 
50  feet  from  the  barn.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  insurance  company 
was  not  liable  for  the  loss  to  the 
owner,  since  the  animal  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  within  the  barn  at  the  time 
of  being  killed  by  the  lightning. 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


to 


“Invitation  to  disaster” 

We  call  this  sad ,  sad  tale. 

Someone  dropped  this  board  without 
Pounding  down  the  nail. 

Beth  WilcoxsoN 
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FARM  CREDIT 


COOPERATIVE 

-  •  ■' •  v  -Jc  vJj  - 


CANVAS  COVERS 


CULTIVATE  IN  HIGH  GEAR 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


UNCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


ANGLING  FOR 

FLAVOR  THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL? 


LOAO  UP  YOUR  PIPE 
WITH  TOBACCO  THAT  WILL... 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  STAYS  LIT  TO  THE 
LAST  PUFF.  AND  NEVER  LEAVES 
A  SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE. 


Looking  Forward  with 
Farmers 


(Continued  from  Page  282) 


“Don’t  abandon  the  plow,”  was  the 
advice  given  by  H.  M.  Wilson,  soil 
conservationist  at  Cornell.  For  sever¬ 
al  years  the  plow  has  been  frowned 
upon  by  some  so-called  farming  ex¬ 
perts  because  it  was  supposed  to 
compact  the  soil.  However,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  recent  tests 
show  that  secondary  tillage  imple¬ 
ments  cause  more  soil  compaction 
than  do  plows.  Suggestions  for  pre¬ 
venting  soil  compaction  were  to 
make  a  firm  seedbed,  but  not  a  tight 
one.  On  some  soils  one  discing  is 
enough,  while  other  soils  may  need 
more.  Heavy  equipment  should  be 
kept  off  the  land  when  it  is  wet,  and 
unnecessary  traffic  should  be 
avoided  on  plowed  land. 

A  new  idea  presented  by  Mr. 
Wilson’s  associate,  Harry  Kerr,  was 
that  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
changing  field  boundaries  to  con¬ 
form  with  •  the  soil  type.  This 
method  could  get  rid  of  wet  spots  in 
the  middle  of  a  field,  which  often 
delay  seeding  of  the  entire  field,  or 
else  leave  bare  areas. 


CATCH  YOUR  MOST  MEMORABLE 
PIPE  SMOKING  THRILL! 


Almost  like 
Borrowing 
from  Yourself. 


•• 


That’s  how  it  is  when  you  finance 
your  farm  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  way  with  a  Land  Bank 
loan.  You  become  a  voting  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  co-op  you  do  business 
with  .  .  .  have  a  voice  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  management.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you  enjoy  low  interest  rates, 
and  helpful  service  from  folks 
who  understand  farm  problems. 

for  the  .._ 

,N  farm  financing 

see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  R-40, 

310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


the 


AIR-TIGHT!  PRESSURE  TIGHT I 
ACID  RESISTANT! 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
•tnit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-66,  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


more  gentle.  R.  B.  Hill  of  Spencer- 
port,  Monroe  County,  likes  pen  stab¬ 
ling  but  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  about  twice  as  much  bedding 
is  needed  as  compared  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  barn.  Also,  he  believes  that 
the  barnyard  for  pen  stabling  should 
be  paved  and  cleaned  frequently.  He 
has  not  found  that  pen  stabling  is  a 
cure-all  for  mastitis,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  handle  the  cows  when  the 
veterinarian  calls. 

Efficient  Poultry  Production 

Citing  the  tremendous  growth  and 
increase  in  efficiency  in  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  decade, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Bruckner  of  the  poultry 
department  declared:  “It  is  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  livestock  industry  in  the 
United  States.”  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  good  merchandising 
and  keeping  poultry  supplies  rela¬ 
tively  close  in  line  with  consump¬ 
tion  have  been  favorable  contribut¬ 
ing  factors.  He  pointed  out  that  for 
years  frying  chickens  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury  food,  yet  for  the 
past  five  years  and  until  recently 
frying  chickens  could  be  purchased 
cheaper  than  hamburger.  These 
lower  costs  of  production  have  been 
made  possible  by  great  strides  in 
nutrition,  as  well  as  better  breeding  j 
strains  of  birds,  and  improved 
methods  of  disease  control,  and 
mechanization.  Where  it  formerly 
took  four  pounds  of  feed  to  make  a 
pound  of  chicken  meat,  today  it  is 
being  done  with  less  than  three 
pounds.  Antibiotics  and  high  energy 
feeds  have  also  helped  materially  in 
better  production  with  poultry.  The 
;  same  favorable  progress  applies  to 
egg  production.  The  average  egg  pro- 
I  duction  in  New  York  State  has  in- 
!  creased  from  164  to  187  eggs  per  bird 
during  the  past  10  years.  During  that 
time  egg  consumption  per  person 
has  increased  from  300  to  400  eggs, 
turkey  meat  from  three  to  six 
pounds,  and  chicken  meat  from  18 
to  30  pounds. 

Mediocre  and  poor  producing  pul¬ 
lets  are  usually  the  fault  of  im¬ 
proper  management  rather  than  get¬ 
ting  inferior  chicks  or  from  improper 
feeding,  according  to  Prof.  D.  R. 

I  Marble.  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
:  giving  more  attention  to  the  basic 
j  points  in  rearing  chicks.  He  sug- 
|  gested  that  the  chicks  be  reared  as 
far  away  from  adult  birds  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit.  The  greater  the 
isolation  and  the  longer  the  isolation 
period,  the  lower  will  be  the  losses 
from  poultry  diseases.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  not  more  than  250 
chicks  be  reared  in  a  10  by  12  foot 
brooder  house,  and  not  more  than 
200  if  the  chicks  are  started  prior 
to  February  15. 

Crops  and  Soils 


I 

WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Bliti  from  Stock  it  H*lf  Prieo.  For  Firmer#. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  md  Semples.  Direct 
from  Ueaufecturer.  Berrlm  Termers  tor  S3  Yttzt 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Cenres  Belting  and  Conveyor  Cenres.  Ctnvti  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  templet  and  Prloee. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  8,  PA. 


-  SUBSTITUTE  GLASS - 

Reinforced  with  Galvanized  Wire  Mesh.  For  Farm 
Buildings.  28  inches  wide  24cts:  36  inches  wide 
30  cts.  running  foot.  Postpaid.  Specify  length  required. 

SUNRAY  GLASS  COMPANY, 
MANATAWNY  P.  0..  BERKS  COUNTY.  PA. 


It’s  easier  to  clean — this  radically  new'  milker  comes  apart  for  easy  cleaning  .  .  . 
is  much  faster  to  wash. 

It’s  easier  to  handle— its  narrow  design  is  more  convenient  in  tight  space,  narrow* 
stalls  .  .  .  avoids  kicking  damage.  \ 

It’s  faster  milking— teat  cups,  milk  tubes,  pail  construction  and  pulsator  are 
matched  to  give  maximum  milking  efficiency  on  every  cow.  It  milks  clean  —  no 
hand  or  machine  stripping.  A  demonstration  on  your  cows  will  prove  all  this  to  you. 
It’s  convenient — the  transparent  gasket  lets  you  see  the  milk  in  the  pail — you 
read  "pounds"  of  milk  on  the  scale.  The  resting  bar  under  the  pouring  opening 
makes  the  milker  pail  easy  to  empty  with  one  hand. 

We  challenge  you  to  compare  the  Rite-Way  Swing  Milker  with  any  other 
milker  for  fast  milking  and  ease  of  cleaning.  See  your  Rite-Way  dealer  now  for 
a  FREE  TRIAL  DEMONSTRATION  in  your  barn  or  write  to  E)ept.  R. 


YETTER  CULTI GUARDS 

Cultivate  as  fast  as  you  can  stay 
on  the  rows  —  with  CU1.T1- 
GUARDS!  Swept-back  wings 
<  permit  hi-speed  .cultivation  . 

:  they  bring  the  soil  in  from  the 
sides  instead  of  throwing  it  up. 
CULTIGUARDS  can  be  set  to 
leave  the  ground  level  or  culti- 
vate-and-hin  in  one  operation 
.  .  leave  the  soil  loose  and 
evenly  spread.  WRITE: 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.t  315  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


MILKS  BETTER  BECAUSE- 


Regular 


COMPLETE  UNITS 


$9950 


East  of  Rockies 
Extra  large  size  also  available 


DAIRYMEN 

Save  hours  of  clean-up  time 
through  new  scientific  princi¬ 
ple.  Clean  and  sanitize  utensils 
and  equipment  in  one  simple 
operation  with  BARKER’S  DE¬ 
TERGENT-SANITIZER.  Write 
for  sample  and  folder. 

BARKERS 

541  N.  ORf ANA  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  23,  PA. 


BIG  1953 

CATTLE-LOG 


U  THE  BOOK  OF 
#  7^uncda4ut  asat  Om 
livestock  items 

Geo.F.Creutzburg£S( 


DRAWER  152  WAYNE,  F 


The  ONLY  Complete  Dairy  Farm  Equipment  Line 

SWING  MILKERS  •  FLOOR-TYPE  MILKERS  •  PARLOR  MILKERS  •  PARLOR  STALLS  ♦  MILK  COOLERS 
WATER  HEATERS  *  WASH  TANKS  •  CLEANSERS  •  VACUUM  PUMPS  •  SEPARATORS  •  RUBBER  GOODS 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III. 

Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Rite-Way  Swing  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  that  meets  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recom¬ 
mendations  for  sanitary  construction  requirements  in 
item  12,  section  7  of  the  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code. 

NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS  STATEMENT 


APriI  18,  1953 
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AOSmith  HARVESTORE 
Cuts  Feed  Costs  31% 

,,  for  Eralen  Strey, 

Augusta ,  Wis. 

i  " 


ig  a-^felte 


From  OHI A  sheets  going  back  five  years  in 
a  running  record  of  his  operations,  Eralen 
Strey  of  Augusta,  Wisconsin,  determined 
that  before  he  had  his  HARVESTORE, 
feed  costs  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
ran  to  $2.14. 

After  his  HARVESTORE  was  in  use,  cost 
for  feed  went  down  to  $1.47  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

That's  a  saving  of  67c  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk — and  Strey’s  herd  produces  around 
20,000  pounds  a  month. 

That's  a  saving  of  31%  in  feed  costs, 
gained  by  cutting  out  concentrates  that 
are  not  needed  when  feeding  pickled 
pasture  from  the  HARVESTORE. 

“With  a  record  of  this  kind,”  Strey 
writes,  "you  may  be  assured  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  second  HARVESTORE 
is  in  my  future  plans.” 


Additional  Reasons  Why  You 
Should  Own  a  HARVESTORE 

STOPS  SPOILAGE!  Sealed  construction 
keeps  out  air  that  causes  spoilage,  heat¬ 
ing,  nutrition  losses.  Saves  "spring 
pasture”  values  for  year  ’round  feeding. 

SAVES  WORK!  Mechanical  bottom  un¬ 
loader  saves  hundreds  of  man  hours  every 
year.  Ends  daily  climb  to  pitch  out  silage. 

NO  MAINTENANCE.  Smooth  glass-sur¬ 
faced  steel,  inside  and  out  —  no  rust  or 
corrosion — needs  no  painting  or  upkeep. 

NO  FREEZING  PROBLEM!  Delivers  feed  at 
any  temperature. 

MORE  PROFITS!  HARVESTORE  gives 
you  a  better  system  of  farming.  Makes 
summer  feeding  practical.  Promotes  bet¬ 
ter  herd  health — more  milk — more  beef 
— more  dollars. 


A0SmUl1  HARVESTORE 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin  a  m  m «.  m  m-t  V 


Glass-Surfaced  Steel  Inside  and  Out 


—  MAIL  THIS  TODAY! 


A.  O.  SMITH  CORPORATION 
Dept.  RN-453,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

Without  obligation,  send  me: 

□  Information  on  where  I  can 
Q  Complete  information  on  see  a  field  demonstration 
what  the  HARVESTORE  of  the  HARVESTORE  in 
can  do  for  me.  my  area. 

Name _ _ 


R.F.D.  Route- 
County _ 


Town - 


State- 


.J 


“GIANT”  PROFITS  CAN  BE  YOURS 
WITH  THIS  AMAZING  GIANT  BREED 

Meet  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  Capons,  Caponettes, 
Roasters  from  Midwood  Jersey  Black  Giants!  Start 
raising  this  -largest  of  chickens  now.  A  wonderful 
source  of  extra  income,  say  general  farmers.  Send 
today  for  folder  and  price  list  of  Midwood 
Vitalized  chicks,  started  capons  and  pullets. 

Midwood  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  71 -R  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


PILGRIM  GEESE 


A  Few  GOSLING  and  EGGS  from  SELECT  STOCK. 
j.  H.  PARKER,  Green  Mountain  Rd.,  Claremont,  N ..  H. 

PEAFOWLS:  Beautiful,  Healthy,  Home-Raised. 

ES3ENSHA0E  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE.  PA. 


SAVE™  $16  a  Ton  3 


BROWER 


WktijtiviAui 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes. 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quiney,  in. 


EASY 

TERMS 


WHITE  CHINA 


ADULT  STOCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 
LAWRENCE  KEEFER.  Rt.  3,  HUNTINGDON,  PA. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GOOSE  EGGS  40c  Each  Postpaid 
A.  ZELLER.  WALLKILL  22,  NEW  YORK 


Deep-Treat 

✓ 

W 00D  PRESERVATIVE 

FARM  W  HOME 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


Termites  and  other  destructive  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  use  of 
DEEP-TREAT,  penetrating  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  Particularly  effective  in  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings, 
the  solution  is  easy-to-use  and  clean. 

A  ★  A  A 
See  directions  on  container  label  for 
use  as  soil  poison  against  termites. 


STOPS  ROT-DECAY 


This  solution  contains  PENTAchlor* 
ophenol  which  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  to  kill  rot-producing 
fungi.  When^used  on  fence  posts, 
feed  lot  bins,  around  barns  and 
stables  where  moisture  and  acids  are 
present,  the  service  life  of  wood  is 
extended  many  times.  DEEP-TREATed 
wpod  is  not  palatable  to  farm  animals. 


Available  in  Quarts ;  I  Cal .  Cans;  5  Gal.  Cans ;  55  Gal.  Drums . 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES. 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 


MARKET  STREET 


KENILWORTH,  N.  J 


M'jsvy//v<?ro/v 


The  dairy  industry  had  65  sug¬ 
gestions  for  stimulating  sales  of 
dairy  products  and  minimizing  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  support  activities. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson, 
after  a  conference  with  about  90 
representatives  of  the  dairy  industry, 
made  that  statement,  but  he  would 
not  reveal  the  nature  of  any  of  the 
suggestions.  In  fact,  Benson  did  not 
say  anything  very  much  about  the 
meeting,  and  the  details  had  to  be 
learned  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  suggestions,  it  was 
learned,  included  tighter  control  of 
imitation  dairy  products  and  more 
aggressive  sales  campaigns  aimed  at 
getting  people  to  use  more  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  National  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  were  mentioned,  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  contributions  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  milk  processors. 

The  theme  of  the  cooperating  in¬ 
dustry  and  Agriculture  Departments 
efforts  could  be  described  as  a  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  no  genuine  surplus 
of  dairy  products,  but  merely  under- 
consumpton.  And  the  main  course  of 
action  will  direct  efforts  at  finding 
some  way  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  they  cannot  buy  more 
for  their  food  dollar  than  they  can 
with  their  purchase  of  milk  and  its 
products. 

All  was  not  harmony  at  the  first 
meeting  at  the  end  of  last  month. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration  was  upset  because  Secretary 
Benson,  in  its  opinion,  has  been  too 
vocal  in  public  about  his  decision  to 
continue  90  per  cent  of  parity  price 
supports  for  another  year  on  dairy 
products.  They  think  Benson  is  mak¬ 
ing  dairy  farmers  look  bad  in  em¬ 
phasizing  so  hard  and  so  often  that 
he  did  not  really  want  to  extend  90 
per  cent,  but  that  he  hoped  the  dairy 
industry  would  put  its  own  house  in 
order  within  the  next  year.  The 
Federation  presented  a  statement  at 
the  meeting  to  the  effect  that,  as  long 
as  feed  grains  are  supported  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity,  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  that  the  dairy  farmers  who  must 
buy  and  use  those  feed  grains  get  the 
same  protection. 

*  *  *  * 

Farmers  and  farm  bloc  Congress¬ 
men  were  not  only  on  both  sides  of 
the  picture  as  debate  on  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
began,  but  they  were  about  the  loud¬ 
est  of  all.  Since  the  uproar  over  im¬ 
portation  of  a  small  amount  of  beef 
from  New  Zealand,  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  have  had  import  converts  to 
their  “protection”  ranks  in  the  form 
of  cattlemen  who  want  foreign  beef 
barred. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  is  backing  liberal  treatment 
for  imports,  and  an  end  to  Section 
104.  The  Farm  Bureau  wants  greater 
volume  of  imports  so  that  foreign 
nations  can  earn  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  U.  S  farm  products.  It  calls  its 
program  “Trade,  Not  Aid.” 

The  Andresen  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  is 
not  puzzled  by  what  it  should  do 
about  104.  The  only  thing  bothering 
the  group  is  whether  to  attach  it  to 
the  Trade  Act  or  whether  to  pass  the 
dairy  products  import  ban  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  law. 

Bills  pile  into  the  Congressional 
hoppers  aimed  at  stopping  imports 
of  farm  products  which  would  com¬ 
pete  with  U.  S.  crops,  and  one  bill 
would  make  tariff  levels  flexible.  .  . 
and  always  at  levels  which  would 
force  foreign  farm  products  to  sell 
at  price  support  levels  in  force  for 
our  own  products.  Harry  Lando 

DOGS 

PUPPIES  WANTED 

STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  NEW  YORK  58,  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 


BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.F.D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N,  Y. 

AIREDALES:  REGISTERED  AND  PEDIGREED 

J,  WARE,  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VIRGINIA 

FOR  SALE  —  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
10  Weeks  Old  —  From  Heel  Driving  Parents. 
SILVER  SPUR  FARM, _ CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON.  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Qrore  City,  Penne. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Excellent  type  &  breeding.  Farm 
raised. _ L YLE  GIFFORD.  R.  I,  0 N  E ONTA ,  N.  V. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 

indivmtmST  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LUKAS  U.S.  Approved  PuHoruin 
Clean  Heavy  Meat  Type 
Broad  Breasted 

White  Holland 
Poults  &  Eggs 

OUR  BREEDER  HENS  WEIGHING  16-18  Lbs. 
WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Breeding  Farm,  PARAMUS,  N.  J. 


TURK  E  YST 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  0.  A.  J 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS  ? 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  livj.  ? 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N,  I.  Phone  29-J ' 


SHEARER’ S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  S'/z  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
White  Emden.  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  S13.  produce  up  to 
S2.50  feathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 

No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R1N  Hampton  Conn. 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS  200  UP  30cts.  EACH 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd.,  Carlisle,  Mass, 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS, 


BIL-MAR  SUPER  MATING 


Because  of  our  extra  large  breeders,  poults  of  this 
mating  are  produced  by  artificial  insemination. 
Write  for  Prices  at  Once. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R  -4, _ ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

POULTS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  One  quality — The  Best.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Write  for  information.  MCDONALD 
FARMS.  Port  Jefferson.  Sta.,  N.  Y.  P.  J.  8-0779 

STATE  of  MAINE  QUALITY  POULTS:  Broadbreasted 
Wh.  Hollands,  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Beltsville  Whites. 
Write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.S.  Approved  Clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN, _ SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Pullorum  passed.  Hatching  weekly.  Reasonable  prices. 
YOUNG’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Fair  Haven,  Vermont 
Beltsville  Wh.  &  Neb.  Pits.,  from  our  own  layers  only. 
Photo  cir. free.  Meadowbrook  Pity.  Fm„  Richfield  22, Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
Fawns  $28.00.  Less  100  add  2c  each.  Rouens  $50.00, 
Buffs  $40.00.  Aylesburys,  Blue  Swedish,  Cayugas, 
Toulouse  and  China  Goslings. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 
Geese,  Eggs,  Goslings.  Dewlap  and  Standard  Toulouse, 
Embden,  White  and  Gray  Chinese,  Pilgrim,  African 
and  Buff.  Ducks,  Eggs,  Ducklings.  Giant  Pekin,  Giant 
Rouen,  White,  Fawn  &  White  Indian  Runner,  Buff, 
Crested  White,  Muscoveys  White,  Colored  and  Blue, 
Mallards.  Blue  Sweede  and  Kahki  Campbell. 

E.  T,  STAINES. _ NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 


15  for  $5.00;  30  for  $8.50;  50  for  $13.00;  $25  per 
100  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly.  Order  direct. 
JOHN  H.  WEED 

GLENWOOD  FARM,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Pilgrims  Only.  Eggs,  fertility  guaranteed,  $3.00.  Gos 
lings  pairs  $12.  Quantity  discounts.  We’ll  meet  compe¬ 
tition  and  save  you  money  if  you  will  save  us  deskwork 
by  prompt,  action.  Riverside  Mousery,  Avon.  N.  V 


GOSLINGS 


From  Prize  Winning  Flock.  White  China  and  Mam 
moth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Write  for  free  literature 
S.  J.  SEITZ,  RR  3,  FISK  RD.,  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y 


FINEST  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  KEETS 

Booked  Now  for  Early  Summer  Delivery. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  POMFRET  CENTER,  CONN. 

BABY  GEESE:  Easy  to  Raise,  Rapid  Growing  White 

China  or  Emden.  Latest  Goose  Booklet  10  Cents. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 

-  GOSLINGS.  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  - - 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N,  Y. 

GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVANT’S, _ ULSTER,  PENNA. 

Pilgrim  Geese  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese,  Buff. 
Eggs — goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm,  Denbigh  2,  Va. 

“Ducks  for  Profit,”  and  25  imperial  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducklings  $8.50.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

SADDLE  HORSE  and  PONY  COLTS,  YEARLINGS 

and  two  year  olds,  Paints  and  Solid  Colors  — 
$100  to  $150  each.  State  Raised. 

O.  V.  OO  ELL, _ CANANDAIGUA.  ~NEW  YOBK 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MLA 

-FUR-LABORATORY-BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  snd.^S?’ 
’  Markets.'Etc.  10  Cents. We  Are  Association 
■  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  r"_ 

American  Rabbit  Assn,  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh 

Genuine  Giant  Chinchillas  from  13-I6V2 
breeders.  Show  quality,  reasonably  priced.  unconaiti 
ally  guaranteed.  For  prices  and  particulars  wr  • 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach, 


-  WANTED  —  vinuin  r  u 

ANY  COLOR.  FOUR  POUNDS  EACH. 
PRICE  $1.75  EACH  DELIVERED  TO  — 

PETER  J.  FLINN  vnRi/ 

160  ONTARIO  ST., _ ALBANY,  NSWJfOjL 

Flem.  Giants.  Young  bred  does,  husky.healthy. 
able.  Safe  del,  guar.  $$$  back.  Wrenner,  MonseyJ-L-- 

GUINEA  PIGS 

-  FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS 

8  to  12  oz.  Either  sex  $1.00  ea.  Any 

JOSEPH  PINTO.  fl.  D.  7,  ERIE.  PtN"* 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Swans  of  the  World 


HE  Old  World’s  myths  about 
swans  have  ->  long  fascin¬ 
ated  man  and  stimulated 
his  interest  and  imagin¬ 
ation.  Early  writings,  hold¬ 
ing  swans  in  near  rever¬ 
ence,  endowed  them  with 
supernatural  powers.  Jean  Delacour, 
the  world’s  foremost  expert  on 
swans,  says:  “The  ancient  Greeks 
made  one  an  incarnation  of  Zeus, 
the  King  of  the  Gods.”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  know  that  during  the  past 
centuries,  the  great  white  birds 
called  swans  have  held  right-of-way 
on  royal  waters  of  all  Europe,  where 
the  hands  of  kings  and  queens  have 
fed  and  guarded  them  with  jealous 
care.  While  the  great  swanneries  of 
the  world  at  the  present  time  hold 
fewer  specimens  than  they  did  a 
few  centuries  ago,  the  majestic 
dwellers  of  the  open  waterways  still 


up  from  the  bottom  by  lily  roots, 
sedges  and  marsh  grass.  The  big  eggs 
are  chalky  white  and  usually  num¬ 
ber  five  or  six,  sometimes  seven;  all 
of  them  are  usually  fertile,  as  the 
eggs  of  most  waterfowl  are.  The 
Trumpeter,  Whistler  and  Whooper 
are  all  closely  related,  but  each  has 
distinguishing  marks:  a  jet-black 
bill  on  the  Trumpeter,  the  deep 
chrome-yellow  face  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Whooper  and  a  small 
yellow  spot  near  the  base  of  the 
billion  the  Whistler. 

When  protection  of  the  Trumpeter 
began,  the  few  known  breeding  pairs 
were  allowed  to  hatch  their  own 
broods  in  a  wild  state,  and  then  the 
cygnets  were  picked  up  in  nets  and 
raised  in  captivity.  This  proved  con¬ 
clusively  what  can  be  —  and  should 
be  —  done  for  the  protection  of  our 
rapidly  vanishing  species  of  wild 


These  beautiful  Whooper  swans  are  owned  by  Willet  Randall,  North  Creek, 
Warren  County,  New  York.  The  three  birds  in  the  foreground  are  adults  and 
the  one  upper  right  is  a  young  swan,  a  cygnet  aboxct  a  year  old.  A  cygnets 
plumage  is  violet  blue  for  about  a  year  and  then  it  gradually  becomes 

pure  ivhite. 


hold  a  spotlight  for  their  beauty  and 

grace. 

There  are  only  seven  varieties  of 
swans;  they  are  the  Trumpeter, 
Whooper,  Mute,  Whistler,  Bewick, 
Australian  Black  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Black-necked. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan 

The  Trumpeter,  largest  of  them 
all,  was  formerly  abundant  over  the 
northern  half  of  this  continent,  but 
depredation  by  early  settlers  and  a 
demand  for  swan  skins  gradually  re¬ 
duced  their  number  until  today  only 
a  handful  are  known  to  exist.  Prac¬ 
tically  a|l  of  these  are  on  refuges  set 
apart  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  protects  them  rigidly. 

Back  in  19IO4  or  thereabouts,  it 
was  believed  by  swan  lovers  that  the 
great  Trumpeter  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  extinct.  It  was  none  other  than 
the  famed  cartoonist  “Ding”,  Jay  N. 
Darling,  who  came  to  their  rescue 
and  sought  an  executive  order  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  near 
Yellowstone  National  Park  as  a 
National  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Refuge.  As  I  recall,  this  took  place 
in  1934  or  1935.  At  that  time  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  swan  family  revealed  the 
shocking  fact  that  only  about  70 
Trumpeters  were  then  left  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

Practically  all  of  these  were  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  adjacent 
country.  Once,  when  abundant,  the 
great  Trumpeter  nested  from  North¬ 
ern  Alaska  to  Indiana.  A  remnant  is 
known  to  be  making  a  supreme 
effort  for  a  last  stand  in  British 
Columbia. 

This  swan’s  huge  nest  is  often  built 
on  a  beaver  house  but  usually  on  an 
island,  which  may  be  quite  close  to 
iand.  The  nest  is  a  bulky  affair  built 


birds  and  animals.  It  is  a  procedure 
likewise  successful  with  the  buffalo, 
the  elk  and  some  more  species  other¬ 
wise  destined  for  quick  extinction. 

The  Whooper  Swan 

Next  in  size  comes  the  Whooper. 
Why  such  a  name  was  tacked  onto 
these  musically  voiced  birds,  and  for 
what  reason,  we  shall  never  know. 
The  beautiful  big  Whooper,  nearly  as 
large  as  most  Trumpeters,  with  its 
pure  white  plumage  and  bright  yel¬ 
low  face,  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  Of  all 
the  swans,  we  like  the  lordly 
Whooper  best  because  of  his  musical 
cry,  which  is  constant  throughout 
the  breeding  season  and  even  during 
late  Winter;  later  they  are  silent.  He 
weighs  about  30  pounds,  sometimes 
more,  with  a  wingspread  of  about 
five  feet.  In  captivity  most  waterfowl 
grow  larger  than  they  do  when  in 
a  state  of  nature. 

Whoopers  are  extremely  h^rdy. 
We  have  raised  a  hundred  per  cent! 
of  all  hatched  with  the  exception  of! 
one  killed  by  accident.  Here  in  the1 
Adirondacks  our  Whoopers  lay  their : 
eggs  about  the  end  of  April,  when 
they  build  huge  bulky  nests  upon 
beaver  bogs  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
The  nests  are  raised  above  the  water 
by  about  two  feet.  Six  eggs  are  laid 
and  there  is  only  one  clutch  in  a 
season.  (The  single  clutch  applies  to 
all  the  swans  we  have  bred.) 
Whoopers  are  the  tamest  of  all  swans 
and  delight  in  being  petted.  All  our 
swans  are  raised  by  hand  and  this, 
of  course,  accounts  for  some  of  their 
friendliness. 

Swans  live  to  a  great  age;  some 
say  as  long  as  or  even  longer  than 
a  hundred  years.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
that  as  we  have  not  had  ours  that 
long,  the  oldest  now  being  only  16 


T he  increased  use  of  farm  ponds  makes  it  possible 
■  and  desirable  to  keep  some  waterfowl;  nothing 
adds  more  beauty  to  the  country  place  than  a 
pair  of  stately  sivans*  Here  is  a  discussion  of 
:  different  varieties  of  swans  by  a  famous  naturalist* 

18,  1953 
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The  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  Inc, 


BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING 
DELIVERY. 

Of  ¥  f  C*  Poultry  Yards 
O  JLt  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 
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HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  -Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


^Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

W  ^r/o/SPlZZERINKTUM 


THE  CALENDAR  BY  THEIR 
ABILITY  TO  MATURE  EARLY  I 

•  It’s  not  too  late  to  earn  a  good 
living  from  poultry  raising  in  ’53. 
CHRISTIE’S  "Spizzerinktum"  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  actually  slash  weeks 
from  the  calendar  when  it  comes  to  housing  time. 
Yes,  for  early  pullet  maturity  as  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs — right  from  the  beginning — CHRIS¬ 
TIE’S  has  no  eaual  anywhere.  CHRISTIE’S  late 
season  chicks  will  net  you  a  greater  return  at  the 
year's  end  than  from  buying  early  Spring  birds 
elsewhere. 

New  Kampshires.  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Rooks 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc,  Box  25,  HmbsIoij  N.  M. 


STARTED  CHICKS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New 
3,  4  and  6  Weeks  Old. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS, 


Hamps.,  White  Rox 
Pullorum  Tested. 
RICHFIELD  5,  PA. 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,Kieinfelter$ville,Pa. 
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" The  Right  Start  for 
Greater  Profits" 

Whets**  you  specialize  in  EGGS  or  MEAT 
we  have  a  breed  or  cross  that  will  prove 
really  profitable.  Here  at  Clemnts  Chicks, 
Inc,  we  have  concentrated  on  breeding  for 
these  practical  money-making  characteris¬ 
tics  rugged  health,  quick  growth,  increased 
vigor  and  disease  resistance,  top  efficiency 
in  egg  and  meat  production.  Hundreds  of 
commercial  egg  producers  and  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  are  reaping  profits  year  after  year 
with  Clements  Chicks. 

For  Commercial  Egg  Production  — 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEG¬ 
HORN  -  RED  Crosses,  R.  I.  REOS, 
Barred  Rocks. 

For  Hatching  Egg  Production  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  P.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 

Rocks. 

Far  Broilers  — 

White  Rocks,  Dominant  White  Rock-New 
Hampshire  Cross,  and  sex-link  cockerels. 
Maine-0  .  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Progressive  breeding  for  42  years  assures 
She  best  in  profit  abilities. 

Rush  name  and  address  for  information  and 
prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  M.AINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


Growers  say  that  Cobb's  vigorous,  long  life 
SEX-LINK  PULLETS 
persistently  lay  one  dozen  to  five  dozen 
more  eggs  per  year  « 


that!  most  other  birds.  YOU,  too,  may  ex- 


are  the  result  of  scientific  testing  of  high-producing 
strains  of  Redtron  the  Barred  Bocks  we  have  bred  here 
for  over  30  years.  Your  best  possible  choice  for  sus¬ 
tained  high  egg  production  of  large 
eggs  from  hens  that  live.  Mail  card 
today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  proof 
of  performance,  Write  Dept.  R. 

COBB'S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 

CONCORD.  MASS.  •  GOSHEN,  IND. 


100%  Mt.  Hope  Leghorn  Pullets 

$34  PER  HUNDRED 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 
Order  Now, 

HUES  TED'S  POULTRY  FARM 

V  GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Matte rn’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Bed-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock's 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super- 
Vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
far  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21  14. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


free 

CATALOG! 


PROFIT  PROVIN 

HO  VC  ADC  World's  old- 
lEnnJ  eat  strain. 
Top  performers  In  egg  con¬ 
tests  and  ROP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  eegs.  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links; 
White  Crosses. 


«eji» 

>«i  uw 


H+AMP  BROILER  CROSS 


cub  GOLDEN  ’BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


Jeam  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Swapping  Chic ken-of -Tomorrow  Contests. 
Light  cofo’’  Uniform.  Phenomenal  meat  g3ins 
on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too  — — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
Rook3  Reds  Hampshires.  Catalog  Free. 

WEME  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  0-3,  VINEUNO,  N. 


SHELLENBERGER  ’S  le'ghorEns 

Our  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  targe  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels. 
Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  IVI  Sheltewberger  Pity  Farm,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STARTED  AS 

4  to  e  KJXi-S*  55c 

Kaal  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  feed  cost,  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season, 
Guaranteed  100%  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY.  California  2,  Missouri 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


- CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100  - 

Choice  of  3  breeds,  4%  weeks  old  F.O.B,  Buffalo, 
Full  information  upon  request.  Also  Pullorum  Clean 
chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters.  SCHWEGLER’S 
HATCHERY.  203  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  Yh\tbHey% 

more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SM  SAW  D  £R’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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years  old.  Once  mated  the  swans 
never  separate;  they  stay  together 
for  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  Mute  Swan 

The  Mute  swan  comes  third  in 
size,  and  is  commonly  met  with  in 
private  parks  and  country  estates. 
The  Mules,  as  their  name  implies, 
utter  no  sound  but  a  low  hiss.  They 
and  the  Blacks  are  the  two  varieties 
capable  of  raising  their  wings  and, 
holding  them  up  while  swimming. 

The  greatest  number  of  swans  in 
the  European  swanneries  are  Mutes, 
but  all  the  other  varieties  are  repre¬ 
sented,  too,  in  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  where  they  have  been  success¬ 
fully  bred. 

The  Whistler  and  Bewick  Swans 

The  Whistler  is  so  named  because 
its  long  wings  beat  a  whistling 
sound.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Trum¬ 
peter  and  Whooper  and  reaches  a 
weight  of  less  than  20  pounds,  rarely 
more.  It  is  still  common  over  much 
of  this  hemisphere.  Like  the  Whoop¬ 
er,  the  Whistler  breeds  in  the  far 
North  and  winters  in  the  South.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  flights 
of  the  Whistler  swan  during  my 
years  in  South  Carolina.  There,  over 
the  rice  fields,  these  wonderful 
waterfowl  came  in  like  wild  geese — 
in  V  formation  to  feed  in  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon.  Next  to 
the  Mutes,  the  Whistler  is  most  nu¬ 
merous  of  all  swans,  and  since  it  is 
protected  the  whole  year,  it  should 
long  survive. 

The  Bewick,  native  of  Europe,  is 
not  found  wild  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  not  common  in  captivity  here 
either;  it  is,  however,  still  plentiful 
in  Europe.  Like  all  the  others  except 
the  Blacks,  the  Bewick  is  pure 
white,  but  appears  more  goose-like  in 
appearance  than  the  other  varieties. 

The  Black  Swans 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Black 


Coccidiosis  Prevention 


swans  native  to  the  southern  hemis-j  It  Pays  To 
phere,  the  Australian  Blacks  and; 
the  South  American  Black-necked.  I 
Black  swans  are  also  bred  in  Europe 
for  export  to  this  country,  and  were 
common  here  before  the  war.  Now 
that  new  imports  are  arriving,  they 
should  become  common  again.  Blacks 
are  early  breeders,  sometimes  laying 
in  January.  They  do  not  breed  well 
in  cold  climates  as  their  eggs  chill 
quickly.  Therefore,  they  are  not 
suitable  for  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Black-necked  variety  is  a 
truly  rare  and  lovely  sight  with  its 
pure  white  body  and  jet  black  neck. 

It  is  the  smallest  of  swans,  it  is  not 
hardy  and  is  useless  for  breeding 
outside  the  southern  states.  Only  a 
few  cygnets  have  been  produced  in 
captivity. 


Swans  for  Farm  Ponds 

All  swans  are  vegetarians  and  feed 
on  sedges,  rootlets  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  marsh  plants  pulled  up  from 
pond  or  lake  bottoms.  Swans  do  not 
eat  fish  and  can  therefore  be  safely 
reared  in  artificial  fish  ponds. 

With  the  coming  of  countless  new 
artificial  ponds  to  our  Northeast 
farms,  there  also  comes  a  demand 
for  waterfowl,  with  the  swan  acting 
as  a  vanguard.  Nothing  can  enhance 
the  beauty  and  dignify  the  farm  pic¬ 
ture  like  stately  swans  floating  ma¬ 
jestically  upon  the  water.  There  is 
a  n.ever  ending  thrill  as  you  behold 
them;  soon  they  learn  to  trust  you 
and  they  grow  “tame.  Most  of  your 
swans  will  soon  build  nests,  especi¬ 
ally  if  you  construct  tiny  artificial 
islands  for  them,  as  it  is  upon  these 
that  they  prefer  to  nest. 

Swans  thrive  on  the  same  grain 
feeds  common  to  domestic  poultry 
during  the  Winter  when,  grass  is  not 
available  to  them.  If  3’ou  can  supply 
rowen  or  second  cutting  alfalfa,  there 
is  no  problem  in  their  winter  feed¬ 
ing.  Willet  Randall 


on  the  alert  '  U, 

Start  Your  Chicks  (aTff*)  - 

with  I 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

For  Quicker 
Weight  Gains 


Even  With  Vitamin  Bn  and 
Antibiotics  In  Feed 

Chickens  on  Ren-O-Sal  reach 
full  maturity  faster. 

They  are  better 
developed  for  high 
egg  production  all 
year. 

Larger  doses  prevent 


spread  of  cecal  £7\ 
coccidiosis. 

Get  ReqJD-Sal 
when  you  get 
your  chicks  or 
starting  mash. 


Easy  To  Use 
In  Drinking  Water 


Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


New  England  Notes 

iiiitti  wmm  ■  i  liH  i  tl  i  •  it  i  •  in .  i§ 


Nineteen  counties  in  New  England 
are  now  under  Federal  quarantine 
in  the  fight  against  the  hog  disease 
known  as  vesicular  exanthema.  They 
are  Hartford,  Litchfield,  and  New 
Haven  Counties  in  Connecticut;  An¬ 
droscoggin,  Cumberland,  Kennebec, 
Somerset,  and  York  Counties  in 
Maine;  Bristol,  Essex,  Hampden, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and 
Worcester  Counties  in  Massachusetts; 
and  Bristol,  Kent,  Providence,  and 
Washington  Counties  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Dairymen  and  beef  producers 
throughout  the  six  New  England 
States  are  now  signing  up  for  the 
1953  New  England  Green  Pastures 
Program.  This  Green  Pastures  Pro¬ 
gram  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
Very  few  educational  programs  have 
been  put  to  work  as  widely  and  as 
rapidly. 


Cony  High  School  in  Augusta, 
Kennebec  County,  Maine,  is  the  site 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Breeding  Cooperative  on  April  18. 
Dairymen  will  also  be  attending  the 
State  Holstein  Sale  on  April  25  and 
the  State  Jersey  Sale,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  May  2,  Jsoth  at  the 
MBC  headquarters  and  bull  farm 
near  Augusta. 

The  Maine  broiler  will  be  in  the 
limelight  again  this  Summer  when 
the  annual  Maine  Broiler  Days  are 
held  at  Belfast,  Waldo  County,  July 
fO  and  11.  Barbecud'd  broilers  by  the 
thousands  will  be  downed  by  an  ex¬ 
pected  crowd  of  10  to  15  thousand 
on  Saturday,  July  11. 


John  Howe,  Tunbridge,  Orange 
County,  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s 
Assn.  Other  officers  are  E.  H.  Love¬ 
land,  Stowe,  Lamoille  County,  vice- 
pres.;  W.  A.  Dodge,  Burlington, 
Chittenden  County,  secy.;  and  Will¬ 
ard  C.  Arms,  Burlington,  treas. 

A  24-year-old  Dutch  farm-ex¬ 
change  student  liked  the  Green 
Mountain  State  so  well  that  he  has 
returned  to  make  Vermont  his  home. 
Hendrik  Schurink,  of  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
'  1951  to  study  farming  for  several 


months.  He  worked  on  the  Byron 
Hathaway  farm  near  Rutland,  Rut¬ 
land  County.  Now  he  is  back  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Fairdale  Farms,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Bennington  County.  He  expects 
to  become  a  citizen  in  five  years. 


On  their  recent  annual  greenhouse 
tour,  members  of  the  Connecticut 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn,  visited 
four  greenhouses  in  New  London 
County.  Stops  were  made  at  the 
greenhouses  of  Curtice  Phillips  and 
L.  R.  Peckham,  Corning  Road,  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  Cappachione  Brothers  and 
Joseph  LoPresti,  Preston  City. 


A  red-fleshed,  early-maturing,  and 
tough  rinded  watermelon  called 
Rhode  Island  Red  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  R.  I.  Agi’icultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is  being  offered 
in  commercial  seed  catalogs  this 
year.  A  result  of  a  cross  between 
Dixie  Queen  and  Honey  Cream,  it 
combines  the  red  flesh  and  tougher 
rind  of  Dixie  Queen  with  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  maturity  and  high  quality  of 
Honey  Cream.  The  fruits  average  11 
inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  over 
eight  inches  and  weighing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  13.8  pounds.  Looks  like  a  real 
comer  for  the  Northeast. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Concluding  many  weeks  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  the  Animal  Husbandry  Club 
of  the  -University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst  recently  presented  its 
annual  Little  International  Livestock 
Show. 

Highlighting  the  day  and  termin¬ 
ating  a  series  of  lesser  but  all  im¬ 
portant  events  was  the  selection  of 
the  Premier  Showman,  Milford 
Davis  of  Berlin,  Mass.  The  top  win¬ 
ners  of  the  individual  classes  were 
as  follows:  Beef  —  Chas.  Niethold, 
Sharon,  Mass.;  Sheep  —  Fred  Gum- 
mow,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.; 
Swine — William  Johnson,  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.;  Horses — Milford  Davis, 
Berlin,  Mass. 

Judges  for  the  day  were  Mr.  Edgar 
Wilcox,  manager  of  Powisset  Farm, 
Dover,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  John  A. 
Christian  of  the  Dept,  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  •  V.  A. 


.  Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

SVz  lbs.  live  Weight  at  12  Weeks 

Oar  12  bird  entry  at  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T  con¬ 
test  averaged  5%  lbs.  live  wt.,  5  lbs.  dressed  wt. 
at  12  weeks.  Our  1951  entry  aeraged  4.92  lbs.  at 
12  weeks.  Customers  report  SYs  lbs.  live  wt.  at 
9  weeks.  Wonderful  for  egg  production,  t*o 
Every  Breeder  100%  State  Tested — Pullorum  Clean 
Str.-rtin  and  cockers* 
SEX-mo  «UrL|LnnTr?,t*  chicks  a,s0  available 

522  p,  ri00  (  n  b  Write  for  free  circular 
of  500  or  more)  and  prices. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &.  SONS,  INC. 
DEPT.  F  ROCKLANO.  MASS. 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer ” 


High  Flack  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  liG* 
pullet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that's  what 
customers  get  with  Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  Wafts 
Leghorns.  Plan  ahead  —  witn  extra  profits  in  mmo. 
Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early 
New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order. 

Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  IN.  V. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1953  white  egg  . ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  ot  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


GRAYBILLS  chick’s 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  < 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG . $14.00  $29.00  $  |-0 

New  Hampshires  .  14.00  24.00  • 

Hamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross  ...  14.90  24.00  J 
BARR.RED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  l-l 
AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate  L m 


CAei£e v  On* 

V 1 M  -  V 1 G  0  R  -  V ITAUIXI 

White  Rocks,  B.  1.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire 
Bed-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  week*  0*“ 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prm<H' 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAllst«rvMi»J^ 

LEISTER’S  ?AN*ov»  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorn  (43.8%  B.O.Pr  Sired). 

Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  ot  * 
Run.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog 
izing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  V.  S  I’”’ 1  jv|U a  ‘ -tervilla.*33- 


C.P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Bax  R. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK£R 


Unique  Methods  of 
Hatching  Eggs 

The  other  day  I  was  informed 
that  to  hatch  out  eggs  in  olden 
times  the  elderly  women  used  to 
carry  eggs  by  day  in  a  belt  around 
the  body;  then  they  took  it  off  at 
night  and  put  it  in  bed  with  them. 
Do  you  think  such  a  practice  is  true, 
or  possible?  c.  c.  h. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  an  old  wives’  tale  to  the 
effect  that  elderly,  stout  women  who 
sat  around  most  of  the  time  found 
that  eggs  kept  in  a  belt  about  the 
body  would  incubate,  and  that  the 
practice  was  frequently  followed. 
Such  a  belt  could  be  unfastened  and 
kept  in  bed  at  night  without  too 
much  trouble,  and  there  would  be 
no  doubt  about  the  eggs  hatching. 

A  few  years  ago  I  placed  a  15-watt 
bulb  in  a  cardboard  box,  punched 
some  holes  in  it  for  ventilation  and 
kept  in  bed  at  night  without  too 
50  per  cent  hatch,  even  though  the 
temperature  would  vary  from  75  de¬ 
grees  at  night  to  almost  110  degrees 
in  the  daytime.  Once  in  a  while  I 
sprinkled  the  eggs.  I  was  trying  to 
emulate  the  mother  hen  without 
benefit  of  science.  The  hatch  I  se¬ 
cured  was  not  too  good,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  that  some  eggs  will 
hatch  even  if  conditions  are  not 
ideal. 


Guineas  Are  Disease 
Resistant 

Are  guineas  susceptible  to  the 
common  diseases\  of  chickens,  es¬ 
pecially  to  Newcastle  disease, 
tracheitis  and  fowl  pox?  a.  b. 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

Guineas  usually  are  not  highly 
susceptible  to  the  common  disease 
of  chickens,  but  they  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  immune.  When  reared  in  large 
numbers  under  adverse  or  abnormal 
conditions  the  disease  situation  can 


be  troublesome.  However,  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  breed  naturally  in  the  late 
Spring,  and  under  field  conditions, 
they  seldom  become  infected  with 
the  diseases  you  mention. 


Heavy  and  Medium  Turkeys 

What  is  the  heaviest  turkey  among 
the  various  breeds  that  one  ma^ 
obtain?  What  is  a  good  breed  for  a 
medium-sized  bird?  p.  j.  t. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Broad-breasted  Bronze  is  the 
heaviest  turkey  among  the  various 
breeds  that  one  may  obtain,  with 
adult  toms  weighing  over  35  pounds 
and  hens  over  20  pounds.  In  New 
Jersey  we  have  developed  the 
Jersey  Buff  which  is  larger  than  the 
White  Holland  but  smaller  than  the 
Bronze,  It  is  a  good  breed  for  a 
medium-sized  bird. 


Poor  Feathering  Pullets 

What  is  the  reason  for  poor 
feathering  and  loss  of  feathers  in  my 
pullets  which  are  fairly  mature?  Do 
you  think  feed  and  inheritance  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  condition? 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  ^  w.  J.  B. 

Poor  feathering  in  pullets  which 
are  fairly  mature  is  due  primarily  to 
picking,  because  the  feathers  do  not 
actually  molt  out.  In  many  cases  it 
undoubtedly  is  a  habit  formed  earlier 
in  the  life  of  the  bird  and  continued 
after  maturity.  No  harm  seems  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  condition,  and  very 
often  it  seems  to  be  associated  with 
high  egg  production.  This  might  in¬ 
dicate  the  possibility  of  some  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  feed,  and  that  should 
not  be  ruled  out  completely,  but  no 
one  as  yet  has  come  up  with  any 
answer  in  the  field  of  nutritional  re¬ 
search. 

In  our  egg  laying  test  in  New 
Jersey  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
certain  pens  in  which  the  condition 
you  have  described  appears,  yet  in 
pens  right  next  to  them  feathering 
is  perfectly  normal  throughout  the 
year.  This  opens  up  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  some  factor  of 
inheritance  involved.  For  instance, 
slow  feathering  in  growing  pullets 
is  an  inherited  trait,  and  such  birds 
might  start  feather  eating  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  throughout  their  lives. 


Why  a  Drop  in  Egg  Production? 


Respiratory  diseases  seem  to  be 
playing  havoc  with  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
sudden  drops  in  egg  production,  ex¬ 
perienced  now  and  then,  is  an  out¬ 
break  of  one  of  these  diseases. 
Specifically,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  it  happens  to  be 
Newcastle  disease,  bronchitis,  or 
others  of  a  related  nature. 

Recently  the  writer  saw  in  pro¬ 
duction  a  fioc-k  which  had  been 
going  along  steadily  at  65  per  cent; 
suddenly  it  declined,  in  less  than 
seven  days,  to  about  40  per  cent. 
Casual  observation  of  the  flock  would 
lead  one  to  say  that  the  birds  had 
colds  of  some  sort;  one  could  hear 
coughing  and  sneezing  during  both 
day  and  night*  A  natural  assump¬ 
tion  would  be  that  the  flock  as  a 
whole  was  sick,  and  that  in  due 
course  of  time  production  would  be 
back  to  normal;  that  has  been  the 
experience  in  most  such  cases.  In 
this  particular  instance,  however,  the 
cirds  were  being  trapnested  and  a 
resultant  study  of  the  individual 
records  brought  out  some  interesting 
facts. 

For  one  thing,  the  loss  of  eggs 
being  experienced  was  coming  from 
only  about  half  of  the  birds  in  the 
flock.  These  particular  pullets  went 
out  of  production  completely  and 
Jlsid  no  eggs  for  almost  three  weeks, 
^et,  at  the  same  time,  other  birds  in 
’■be  same  pen  kept  right  on  laying 
snd  were  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  presence  of  the  disease.  This 
|ed  to  one  conclusion:  the  birds  still 
laying  were  immune  to  the  specific 
refection  present. 

This  immunity  had  come  about  in 
ene  of  several  ways.  The  flock  may 
have  had  some  disease  the  previous 
Summer  when  the  birds  were  on 
range  —  Newcastle  disease,  bron¬ 


chitis,.  or  what  not.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
fection  did  not  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  range  at  that  time; 
this  would  make  some  of  the  birds 
come  down  with  the  disease,  yet 
others  not.  When  the  pullets  were 
housed  they  would  be  taken  more  or 
less  at  random  and  spread  through¬ 
out  the  pens;  later  on  the  infection 
reappeared.  What  happened  then  was 
that  the  birds  that  had  the  disease 
the  previous  Summer  kept  right  on 
laying  and  were  not  affected  at  all. 
Those  which  had  not  gotten  the  dis¬ 
ease,  being  later  susceptible,  imme¬ 
diately  got  sick  and  went  out  of 
production. 

Another  possibility  as  cause  for 
the  above  would  be  the  program  of 
vaccination  carried  on  the  previous 
Summer.  It  is  generally  recognized 
now  that  pullets  should  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  at  least  twice  for  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  known  that  immunity  from 
vaccination  will  not  last  indefinitely. 
A  flock,  therefore,  that  was  not 
properly  vaccinated  would  have  in 
it  birds  of  varying  degrees  of  im¬ 
munity  to  Newcastle  disease.  In  such 
a  flock  a  natural  outbreak  would  oc¬ 
cur  and  some  of  the  birds  cease  to 
produce  while  others  would  remain 
immune. 

When  one  experiences  a  sudden 
drop  in  egg  production  in  a  flock, 
accompanied  by  some  evidence  of 
respiratory  trouble,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  loss  in  eggs  is  coming 
entirely  from  only  certain  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  flock.  Treatment  of  such 
birds  becomes  next  to  impossible  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  be  isolated.  One 
might  as  well  anticipate  that  they 
will  recover  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  and  the  flock  as  a  whole 
would  then  be  back  to  normal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  trap  nesting  is 
feasible  the  non-producing  birds 
could  be  found  and  sold  for  meat,  if 
this  seemed  desirable. 

C.  S.  Platt 


HUBBARD'S  new  Hampshire: 


ive  you  more 
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-superior  meat, toot 

ji P>  >'r 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis...  vitality,  livability,  fast  growth ...  plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds-For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 


Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS— SUPERIORLME4T. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  loncosfe  r.  Fa. 


I/TDD’C  HEAVY-PRODUCING 
|\tKK  V  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  GREATER  PROFITS! 


A.* 


NINE  FAMOUS  BREEDS 
b  CROSSES 

KERR  WHITE  LEGHORN  S-KER  R 
R.  I  REDS -KERR  SEX  LINKED 
CROSSES-KERR  BARRED  ROCKS 
KERR  CHRISTIE  NEW  NAME* 
SHIRES -KERR  WHITE  ROCKS - 
KERR  BARRED  CROSSES-KERR 
BROAD  BREASTED  BROILERS - 
KERR  DOM.  WHITE  CROSSES 


When  you  buy  Kerr  White  Leghorn  chicks 
you  get  all  the  “extras”  that  our  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  have  built  into  the  Kerr  Strain. 
These  big-bodied,  rugged  Leghorns  not  onh/ 
have  the  ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
large,  chalk  white  eggs — they  have  the  stam¬ 
ina  to  keep  it  up  month  after  month,  right 
through  the  laying  year. 

You’ll  find  these  husky  chicks  also  possess 
the  famous  vigor  and  livability  of  the  entire 
Kerr  line.  That  means  lower  chick  mortality 
and  more  big,  healthy  pullets  to  go  into  the 
laying  houses.  REMEMBER — to  skim  the 
cream  from  the  white  egg  market,  depend  on 
Kerr-bred  White  Leghorns — chicks  with  the 
inherited  success  factors. 


IfVrite  today  for  descriptive  folder  and  free  copy  of  Kerr-ent  Poultry  Raisers  Guide. 


KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  FRENCHTOWN,  N  J 


Trail’s 


End 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 

Drop  us  a  card  for  free  Information  on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today’s  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  livifig,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 
stories  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns,  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 
or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95, 
ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  G03?Svia  ’ lc- 


Chant  herlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Favorites  of  farmers  who  want  top 
meat  and  egg  profits.  Bred  for  7 
important  profit  factors.  Barred 
Rocks  make  fast-growing  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers,  or  heavy  laying 
pullets.  Red- Rocks  have  hybrid 
vigor — are  ideal  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  egg  production.  Chicks  Str.- 
run  or  Sexed.  Order  Early!  Circu¬ 
lar  free  —  write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKSi 

Mt.  Hope  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
B.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAIH’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

tote  Hoicked  Pullets 
Hove  Advantage;,,,  lee. 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultry  men  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  month;  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  bigbest-pncea 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-batched  pul¬ 
lets.  hut  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc- 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  and. 

often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  he  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  1  think  they  are  easier  to  raise  You 
can  us©  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  f oi  oui  free  tololog  which  is  interesting  reeding. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McA listervilie.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

L'nsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesiing,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  RT.  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 
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It’s  always  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  for  me." 


s  vvhaf  hundred *  ,  i 

SilT  °rder  °  Harder  Co"  s°?  4 
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HARDER  S!LO  CO.,  3ox  S,  Coble'.kiil,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  a  list  . 
Harder  owners 
\your  neighbor hoo 
They  are  our  be 
salesmen.  Write  h 
descriptive  bookie 


Here's  why  so  many  Grand  Champions 
are  milked  by  HINMAN.  Milking  dine 
is  cut  in  half,  yet  you  get  more  rich  milk 
and  buttarfat,  with  consistently  low  bac¬ 
teria  count.  What’s  more,  udder  condition 
improves,  teat  erosion  disappears,  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  report.  Low  Vacuum  takes 


milk  away  fast  with  an  exclusive,  gentle, 
effi  cient  pulsator.  Fewer  working  parts 
mean  less  cleaning  time,  more  economical 
operation,  HINMAN  is  a  lifetime  in¬ 
vestment — Its  low  price 
will  surprise  you. 

Wilts  tor  ftrse  Wider,  plus  results 
of  sdantilii!  unifier  survey. 


r~ 
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j  Him  Wtting  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Oneida,  IN 


1  Pleas©  'send  FREE  Hinman  folders,  I 
^  '  mo  obligation. 

!  Na" - : - 1 

1  ADDRESS. _ I 

1  i 

i  cmr. _ _ _  t 


(*Plus  freight).  Light  enough 
to  handle  .  .  .  heavy  enough 
to  do  the  work!  Built  by  a 
manufacturer  of  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  for  23  years  at  a  price  you  can  afford-  Mows  fence 
rows,  fields,  grass.  Adjustable  depth  .  .  .  powerful  en¬ 
gine.  Rugged  construction  .  .  .  Write  for  Details. 


YETTER  IIWiFG.  CO.,  31?  Main  St,  Colchester,  111. 


GOOD  FARIV1  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


KNEE  DEEP 
IN  GRASS 


livestock  also  need  Morton's 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt 


On  lush  spring  and  summer  pasture  livestock  also 
need  salt  and  trace  minerals  for  efficient  feed 
conversion,  for  health  and  thrift.  Because  of  heavy 
’cropping  and  wind,  sheet  and  gully  erosion,  our 
soils  no  longer  supply  the  trace  minerals  ade¬ 
quately  in  the  natural  forages  livestock  eat. 

The  easy,  economical  way  to  feed  trace  minerals 
is  Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt.  Your  rewards 
are  better  feed  assimilation  .  .  .  mote  meat,  milk 
and  wool  ,  ,  .  faster  gains  and  bigger  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton’s  T.  M.  Salt  by 
name  .  .  .  feed  it  free  choice.  Write  for  free  salt 
feeding  booklet.  The  Morton  Salt  Company, 
Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 
^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRISES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guarantaet) 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  -pater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN, 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  A?e.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


NeU)  MECHANICAL  STONE  PICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept.  B,  Stratford, Conn. 


picks  ug, 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
from  I  Vi  to  8 ' 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


PiXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today 


Charles  ■  J..  Leavitt,  Arlington, 
Mass.,  and  Edward  A.  Peck  of 
Boston,  Mass,,  inserted  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  many  New  England  papers 
under  the  assumed  name  of  North¬ 
eastern  Sales,  Lynn,  Mass.,  guaran¬ 
teeing  work  addressing  envelopes. 
They  stated  $50  to  $iO0  per  month 
could  be  earned  in  *spare  time  at 
home  by  addressing  envelopes.  The 
information  and  instruction  would 
cost  $1.00.  This  advertisement  was 
the  bait  in  an  alleged  gigantic 
swindle  in  “which  the  Lynn  Post 
Office  was  to  be  used  as  head¬ 
quarters.  The  vast  amount  of  mail 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Post 
Office  officials  and  they  began  a 
quiet  investigation.  Peck  had  hired 
a  private  box  at  Lynn  Post  Office  for 
Northeastern  Sales  and  gave  his 
name  as  “George  Roberson.”  Leavitt 
obtained  blank  checks  from  a  Boston 
bank,  but  did  not  open  an  account. 
Advertisements  were  sent  to  .275 
papers  outside  of  the  New'  England 
area,  paying  for  the  advertisements 
with  the  worthless  checks.  An  ac¬ 
count  was  opened  in  another  Boston 
bank  under  the  name  “Joseph 
White.”  In  two  days  2,500  pieces  of 
mail  were  received  at  the  Lynn  Post 
Office  addressed  to  Northern  Sales. 
The  authorities  laid  a  trap  for  the 
two  men  and  when  they  Came  to 
collect  their  mail  on  March  28th  the 
police  took  them  into  custody.  The 
postal  investigators  described  it  as 
one  of  the  biggest  rackets  that  had 
come  to  their  attention  in  several 
years.  It  is  reported  that  many -who 
forwarded  $1.00  to  the  fictitious 
company  were  shut-ins  and  invalids 
who  had  hoped  to  make  a  little 
needed  extra  money.  We  trust  Lea- 
vit  and  Peck  will  have  a  long  in¬ 
carceration  and  will  learn  that 
wrongdoing  catches  up  with  one 
eventually. 

I  want  to  send  my  problem  to  you 
to  help  not  only  myself,  but  also 
others  who  are  wanting  to  learn  a 
profession  quickly  and  cheaply.  I 
read  an  advertisement  for  a  home 
nursing  course,  which  promised  that 
anyone  could  be  working  in  less  than 
a  month  after  taking  it.  I  paid  $29.95. 
It  is  not  recognized  in  New  York 
State,  nor  in  its  home  State.  Of 
course  I  can’t  work  without  a  li¬ 
cense,  as  all  I  have  is  a  piece  of 
paper,  worth  nothing,  stating  that  I 
had  taken  the  course.  If  the  people 
are  not  recognized,  what  good  does 
it  do  anyone  to  take  the  course? 
They  just  make  money  on  you.  If 
possible  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
get  my  money  back,  and  if  not 
please  print  this  as  a  warning.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  other 
advice  that  has  helped  me. 
In  last  month’s  issue  —  tie  making 
was  mentioned,  and  I  was  about  to 
invest  in  it  —  but  don’t  get  me 
wrong  —  I  was  going  to  make  sure 
first  —  now  I  won’t  even  bother. 
Thank  you  in  advance,  and  good 
luck  in  all  that  you  do.  j.  m.  o. 

A  home  study  course  in  nursing 
will  not  entitle  one  to  take  State 
examinations  to  become  a  regis¬ 
tered  or  practical  nurse.  One  may 
get  information  and  some  benefit 
from  a  home  study  course,  but  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  one’s  ability  and 
persistency  in  following  the  written 
lessons.  We  have  many  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  such  courses.  It  is  worth 
while  for  an  individual  to  endeavor 
to  benefit  and  improve  himself,  but 
one  must  learn  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  a  real  wish  to 
help  and  those  simply  offering  a 
bonanza.  But  if  you  sign  a  contract 
it  is  legal  and  you  are  held  to  it. 
It  would  be  wise  to-  ask  a  school 
principal  or  teacher  about  the  course 
before  signing.  Above  all  read  any 
paper  before  you  sign  it. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  your 
paper  for  many  years  and  have 
found  your  Publisher’s  Desk  a  great 
|  help.  In  reference  to  an  item  in  a 
recent  issue  we  had  almost  the  same 
experience  last  year.  Two  well 
dressed  young  men  in  a  classy  con¬ 
vertible  car  drove  in  here,  saying, 
they  had  chosen  our  farm  house  as 
an  outstanding  example  for  their 
work.  They  claimed  they  represented 
a  Buffalo  firm  —  100  years  in  busi¬ 
ness.  We  were  to  get  $25  bonus  for 


each  place  if  the  people  Said  our 
place  was  what  interested  them.  Also 
they  were  to  start  the  job  as  soon 
as  weather  stripping  was  available 
Our  job  would  run  around  some 
several  hundred  dollars.  We  told 
them  we  had  known  of  just  such 
things  through  our  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  a  similar  matter  was  re¬ 
ported  in  a  recent  issue.  In  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  we  found  the  credit 
rating  was  low.  They  asked  for  our 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  D  and  B 
directory.  We  refused.  They  left 
saying  they  would  call  again,  but  we 
have  never  seen  them.  We  couldn’t 
understand  why  they  selected  our 
place.  We  are  500  feet  from  the  main 
highway  and  not  too  1’eadily  seen 

Pennsylvania  Mrs.  r.  p. 

This  “Model  House”  plan  seems  to 
be  a  gold  mine  for  unscrupulous 
salesmen.  We  repeat  the  story  be¬ 
cause  Spring  is  here  and  such  men 
will  be  on  the  road  with  plausible 
offers.  But  readers  must  be  alert  and 
not  sign  contracts  or  completion  cer¬ 
tificates  without  due  consideration. 
Haste  makes  waste,  but  it  also  can 
tie  one  up  in  an  ironclad  legal  con¬ 
tract.  A  good  honest  salesman  will 
give  time  for  consideration  and  will 
return'  if  he  is  sincere. 

An  envelope  sent  to  Advertiser’s 
Directory  Inc.,  1203  Westinghouse 
Building,  New  York  38,  N.  Y„  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  York  Business  Di¬ 
rectory,'  was  returned  stamped 
“Fraudulent”  by  postal  authorities. 
Will  you  send  me  some  information 
as  to  their  fraudulent  activities?  An 
auto  parts  business  man  handed  me 
the  address  of  this  concern  without 
mentioning  that  he  paid  $15  for  an 
advertisement  with  them.  c.  m. 

We  do  not  have  the  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  Post  Office  investigation  of 
this  company,  but  the  evidence  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  fraud  order  against  the 
concern  January  8,  1953.  All  mail 
addressed  to  them  is  returned  to  the 
sender. 

The  enclosed  bill  will  keep  me  on 
your  list  of  subscribers.  My  name 
has  been  on  it  for  40  years,  but  plans 
for  owning  a  small  farm  never  ma¬ 
terialized.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
nevertheless  affords  me  very  inter¬ 
esting  reading  and  I  will  not  forget 
that  four  years  ago  you  collected 
a  sum  of  money  for  me,  without 
charge,  in  a  bad  check  case  which  an 
attorney  declared  hopeless.  My  best 
wishes  and  thanks.  A.  p.  H. 

This  is  a  pleasant  refreshing  letter. 
We  trust  another  40  years  will  find 
the  name  on  our  subscription  list. 
We  are  always  glad  when  we  succeed 
in  helping  our  readers,  but  we  can¬ 
not  collect  every  claim  sent  us,  nor 
■give  all  the  information  desired,  but 
it  is  not  from  want  of  interest  or 
lack  of  effort. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be 
interested.  A  man  came  to  the  door 
yesterday  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
wanted  the  outside  of  my  house 
shingled  for  nothing.  By  the  way, 
he  left  his  car  out  in  the  road,  so 
I  did  not  see  his  license  plates.  I 
said  “No,  I’m  not  interested  and  I'm 
busy.”  He  said  “Not  'even  for  noth¬ 
ing,”  and  I  said  “No  I’ve  read  about 
it  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  I 
dont’  want  anything  to  do  with  it.” 
When  I  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  he  started  to  leave  at  once. 
I  do  not  know  what  success  he  had 
with  my  neighbors,  and  haven't 
found  out  yet  just  what  his  plan  was. 

New  York  h.  h. 

We  print  this  experience  of  our 
subscriber.  If  a  salesman  comes  with 
a  similar  proposition,  it  will  be  wise 
to  follow  the  same  procedure.  We 
again  repeat,  get  credentials-  and 
check  on  them  before  giving  an 
or.der,  or  paying  any  money. 

Some  readers  are  sending  us  ad¬ 
vertisements,  put  out  by  B.  Rehtom 
Corp.,  Massapequa,  Long  Island.  Th- 
corporation  is  promoting  a  develop¬ 
ment  “in  beautiful  Massapequa  Park, 
Long  Island,”  under  the  heading, 
“the  Rural  New  Yorker.”  We  again 
advise  our  readers  that  neither  out 
publication  nor  our  corporation  have 
any  interest  in  this  development  ana 
it  is  not  connected  with  The  R.  N-  - 
in  any  way. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Duck  Disease  Problems 
By  John  B.  Cummings 

•  Water  for  the  Orchard 
By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

•  Three  New  Apple  Varieties 
By  Freeman  S.  Howlett 

•  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 
By  Harold  P.  Gaston 

•  Plan  for  a  Greenhouse 
By  Ernest  Chabot 

•  Bears,  Skunks  and  Bees 
By  Roger  A.  Morse 

•  Home-Built  Storage  Cellar 
By  R.  K.  Griswold 

•  Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 
A  Research  Review 

•  Soils  and  Cattle  . 

By  William  A.  Albrecht 

•  All-Mash  Diets  for  Poor 

Layers 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Success  With  a  Small 

Turkey  Flock 
By  Charles  L.  Stratton 


it's  tasy  As  Pie  To  Fite 


OREGOItMAIN 


Any  chain  saw  operator  can  file  genuine  hard- 
chromed  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  easily,  quickly  and 
correctly.  Easy  filing  is  designed  right  into  OREGON 
Chipper  Chain's  famous  Fast-File  Tooth,  ond  hard- 
choming  makes  only  minimum  filing  necessary.  For 
more  time  on  the  iob,  for  less  frequent  ond  easier 
filing,  put  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  on  your  sow.  Your 
dealer  has  it,  or  write  our  Desk  591 


Copy.lghi  1953  by  Oregon  Sow  Cboln  Coip. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17»h  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


hi^undil-,t'eve’"R'de  takes  weight  off  of  one 
IVP  ,  , .  Plowing.  Joy  Rider  has  every- 
uuitu9'  ■  HYdraulic  shock,  dual  spring  action 
hniu  Jnstant  weight  adjustment,  full  tilt- 
tnn  ,,for  standing  room.  You  can  sit  level, 
nnHu-dred  thousand  in  use.  Frame  only, 
ril  For  al1  makes  of  tractors.  See  your 
dealer  or  write. 

Fleischer- Schmid  Corp.,  Dept.  27,  Columbus,  Neb. 


Meet  Your  Needs 
WITH  A  USED 


Quonset  Hut! 

2°;  Wide,  48'  Long,  11'  High  !  Write  for 
for  ,.sheds,  shops,  garages,  I  low  prices 
Fn.ii*  living  quarters,  etc.  I  &  details 
and  cheaply  re-crected.  I  with  our 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  is  I  illustrated 
r  r.  0.  B.  Truck  Brooklyn.  •  circular. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

"‘I®  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  I,  hi.  Y. 


Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
of  our  fi  etc.  Write  for  free  samples 

-  ~  -ne  rayon  crepes,  printed  crepes,  nylon,  etc. 


SEW  AND  SAVE 

rayon  crepes,  uiuiveu  crepes,  nyxuu, 
ALEX  Guaranteed.  Unusual  Values! 

R°DKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N. 

_  / 

TT7HTna.SEi;L.  BEAUTIFUL  FABRICS 
necpc.J^.  s*  Ne'9hbors,  and  Churches.  No 


necpssV.V.'.""'’  "'"Biiuurs,  ana  unurcncs.  no  experience 
Fabrii.ariri*eosts  n°thing  to  get  started.  Lovely  sample 
P,  0  Bnv  ..FABRIC  FAIR.  DEPT.  R-2 
«•  BOX  1346,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


you,  advertisers  mention 

n  .“ral  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
<iuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


18,  1953 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreai.  aaah  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (aeeds.  plant*, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


COUPLE  to  work  in  gift  and  sandwich  shop 
Summers.  Good  earnings,  board  and  room. 
BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. » _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York.  _ _ 

COOKS,  gardeners,  handymen  for  Dude 

Ranch.  No  liquor.  Good  wages.  Board  and 
room  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 

quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, ^New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  to  do  any  or  all  types  of  mainte¬ 

nance,  carpentry,  electrical,  plumbing,  etc. 
on  summer  resort.  Season  May-October.  Good 
wages.  Write  fully.  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire. _ 

MAN :  Some  experience  with  animals.  As 

helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
City.  Six-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board. 
Permanent.  Good  working  conditions.  Write 
BOX  9825,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Married  couple  or  dependable 

single  man  experienced  in  farm  work.  No 
children.  Telephone  Tarrytown  4-1641-j. 
Stanley  Wightman,  Pocantico  Hills,  Tarrytown, 
New  York, _ 

HERDSMAN,  also  qualified  for  foreman  of 

large  pure  bred  Guernsey  farm  in  southern 
New  York  State.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  All  replies  will  be  confidential. 

BOX  9916,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 

COUPLE:  Man  and  wife,  honest,  congenial, 

middleaged.  no  children  at  home.  Man  to 
work  with  manager  of  poultry  farm.  Wife 
to  do  housework  and  ironing.  H.  Raymond 
Adams,  U.  S.  130,  West,  Burlington,  New 
Jersey. _ „  9 _ 

COOK,  waitresses,  chambermaids  for  summer 

resort.  State  age,  experience,  etc.  Good 
earnings,  board  and  room.  BOX  18,  Wolfe- 
boro.  New  Hampshire. _ 

COUPLE,  experienced.  Cook,  housekeeper, 
gardener,  handyman,  station  driving,  for 
country  home  in  Westchester.  Separate  furn¬ 
ished  cottage.  Excellent  salary,  permanent 
position.  Phone  Yorktown  Heights  2-4515  or 
write  BOX  875,  Realservice,  110  W.  34  St., 
New  York  City. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy,  general  farm  work. 

Must  be  willing,  able.  Good  home.  Abund¬ 
ance  nourishing  food.  Christina  Eusner, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ELDERLY  man  or  boy  wanted  on  small  farm. 

Dependable  and  sober  and  ambitious.  Board 
and  clothes,  spending  money.  Write  C.  J. 
Frayer,  R.  D.  2,  So.  Hill,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

AN  elderly  man  with  one  boy  wanted  on 
farm  to  take  care  of  15  cows.  Saw  mill  for 
sale  O.  B.  Peters,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y, _ 

HERDSMAN  and  barn  man,  married  or  single 
wanted  on  large  dairy  farm,  newly  deco¬ 
rated  six  room  cottages  available  with  farm 
privileges.  Top  wages  based  on  merit.  Aron- 
son  Bros.,  Westboro,  Mass.  Telephone  2822. 

MEN  to  work  in  kitchen  of  preparatory  school 

overlooking  Lake  Seneca.  Permanent  po¬ 
sitions  with  good  wages,  room  and  board  for 
sober,  industrious  men.  Write  Lakemont 
Academy.  Lakemont,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN :  40  or  younger,  seeking  permanent 
country  home,  houseworker,  plain  cooking, 
own  room,  good  salary.  References.  C.  Pelton, 
112-35-68  Drive  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  Telphone 
Boulevard  3-2200, _ 

CARETAKER:  Mature  couple  or  man.  Free 
rent  in  rural  cabin  50  miles  out  Long  Island, 
exchange  feeding  few  pet  dogs.  Write  BOX 
1013,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY:  Congenial  middleaged  couple 
with  pioneer  spirit  take  over  subsistence 
farm,  egg  route,  cabin,  no  improvements.  Car 
necessary,  mutual  contract  deed  upon 
death  or  before,  little  outside  income  neces- 
sary.  BOX  1005,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  married  or  single  on 
modern  farm;  running  D.H.I.R.  test  on 
Jersei'S.  New  house,  good  salary  and  privi¬ 
leges.  Please  give  references  for  ability  and 
character.  Misses  Kinkead,  Southwood.  Pough- 
keepsie.  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  couple  to  help  on  5,500  Leghorn  egg 
farm  in  Western  New  York.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Modern 
4-room  house,  bath,  electric  range,  oil  heat. 
Good  pay.  BOX  1000,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  30-40,  for  man  alone  on 
small  dairy  farm.  State  age,  height,  weight, 
nationality,  salary,  experience,  etc.  Write  for 
details.  BOX  1001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children  and  knack  for  work¬ 
ing  with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$250  plus  maintenance  Year  round  farm  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, _ 

GENERAL  farm  worker.  Good  home  for  de¬ 
pendable  man.  BOX  1002,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Married,  for  large  Leg¬ 

horn  breeding  farm  and  hatchery.  5-room 
apartment  with  conveniences,  good  salary, 
vacation  with  pay.  References  and  interview 
necessary.  Indian  Head  Farm,  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  General  helper,  $25  per  week  and 
maintenance  to  start.  Andersen  Convalescent 
Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  Farmer:  Experienced  in  dairy  and 
general  farming.  Hunterdon  County,  N  J. 
All  modern  machinery,  barn  cleaner,  etc. 
Permanent  job.  available  at  once.  Modern 
house,  plus  heat,  light,  milk  and  eggs.  $250 
per  month.  BOX  1003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Man:  Top  wages  for  competent  and 

thoroughly  experienced  farmer.  Dairy  and 
general  farm.  Modern  house,  heat,  light  and 
privileges.  Phone  Flemington,  New  Jersey 
907-R-5. 


RELIABLE  and  experienced  groom,  salary  by 
arrangement,  plus  room  and  board.  Kenil¬ 
worth  Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Rye  7-1964. 


CONSIDERATE,  thoughtful  family  wants 

capable  housekeeper  likewise  fond  of  small 
children.  Permanent  position,  $30  week 

country  outside  Philadelphia;  attractive  living’ 
working  conditions.  Particulars  exchanged! 
Fraley,  R.  D.  2,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


TOP  cook,  man  or  woman,  white,  for  large 
country  house.  References  required.  Write 
Miss  Shelf ord,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  couple,  man  to  act  as  caretaker 
and  gardener;  woman  to  take  care  of 
country  home.  Please  give  references  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  BOX  1021,  Rural 
New-Yorker _ 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper,  good  cook,  for 
family  of  three  adults.  Good  wages  and  at¬ 
tractive  permanent  home  for  right  person. 
Write  Nqtestme,  Burbank  Road,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  giving  references. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  full  time,  some  experience 
with  beef  cattle;  $125  monthly  plus  free 
utilities  and  attractive  small  home,  with  one 
bedroom.  References.  BOX  1004,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

COOKS,  Couples,  all  types,  cook-generals, 
waitresses,  maids.  Highest  wages.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
SINGLE  or  married  man  for  general  farm 
work,  John  Smigel.  Preston  Hollow.  N,  Y. 
HANDYMAN  and  gardener,  salary  $125  month 
with  room  and  board.  Give  age.  references 
also  ability.  P  O.  BOX  336,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

makers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City,  _ 

YOUNG  woman  desires  responsible  position 
on  farm.  Agricultural  school  graduate.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  livestock,  field  and  general  farm 
management.  Living  quarters  essential  for  self 
and  family.  BOX  1014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^  a  niuci  iL.ctn,  a  URca* 

tant;  work  on  small  farm.  Experienced,  good 
home,  living  conditions.  Wages  secondary. 
Best  references.  Please  give  particulars, 
wages,  farm  and  family,  what  other  help 
kept.  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  preferred. 
BOX  1015,  Rural  New-Yorker 


SINGLE  man:  59,  reliable,  desires  position, 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  1016,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  middleaged  women  want  work  at 

resort.  References.  BOX  1017,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

CARETAKER,  gardener,  houseman  and 

chauffeur,  experienced,  married.  Prefer 
Pennsylvania  or  upper  New  York  State.  R. 
Mengelis;  Forest  Oaks,  Smithtown  Branch, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  active  married  man  retiring,  de¬ 

sires-  part  time  caretaker  position.  Hilliard, 
2027  East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn.  DEwey  2-0519. 

WOULD  like  work  on  dairy  farm  or  care--, 

taker  or  gardener.  Experienced  with  milking 
machines.  A.  F.  Brown,  1947  Ocean  Ave., 
Brooklyn  30,  N.  Y. _ 

CHINCHILLA  breeder  with  worlds  of  know¬ 

how  and  know-why  open  to  solid  propo¬ 
sition.  Have  breeding  stock.  Matt  Suarez,  120 
W.  78  St.,  New  York  24,  N,  Y.  TRafalgar  4-5716. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FOR  Sale:  168  acre  farm.  For  full  information 
write  to  Grant  L.  Schermerhorn,  Gilboa, 
New  York.  • _ 

FOR  Sale:  Eight  acres  cleared  land.  Block 
foundation  22x46,  sub  flooring,  drilled  well, 
septic  tank  installed  basement  garage.  Lum¬ 
ber  brick  and  slate  used.  Picturesque  view. 
Located  in  Washington  County  near  lakes 
and  river;  $2,500.  James  A.  Neshaim,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Cambridge,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  165  acre  farm,  all  equipment,  35 
head;  modern  10-room  house;  $19,800.  Guil- 
ford,  N.  Y.  BOX  1018,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
DAIRY :  Finger  Lakes,  macadam,  near  village, 
235  acres,  30  woods,  balance,  rich  tractor 
crop,  springs  .Excellent  buildings,  43  stan¬ 
chions,  cups,  silo.  70  beautiful  large  ac¬ 
credited  Holsteins,  46  milkers,  16  2-year  olds; 
four  tractors,  machinery.  Charming  modern 
colonial,  tenant  house.  Mary  Trickey,  Realty, 
Atlanta,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  135  acres.  9-room  house, 
large  barns,  stanchions  for  27  cows.  M.  B. 
Albertson  Silver  Lake.  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

ORCHARD-Stock  farm:  Three  hours  New 
York.  600  acres,  125  orchard.  Excellent 

Sond,  mansion,  swimming  pool:  two  other 
ouses,  barns,  cold  storage  yield  25,000  to 
45,000  bushels.  Beef  cattle.  Fully  equipped. 
Naum,  82  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. _ , 

FREE  catalog.  Hundreds  of  New  England 
listings,  few  in  New  York.  Four  EFFS 
Realty.  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N,  H. 
DAIRY  farm  275  acres,  modern  buildings, 
near  town;  50  head,  tools,  tractor,  milk 
check  $1,500  month;  $32,000.  Another  108 
acres,  20  head,  tractor;  $18,000.  George 
Collester,  Springfield  9,  Mass. _ 

FARM:  27  acres,  4-room  modern  bungalow. 

Barns  for  1,500  pigs.  25  miles  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  1007,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
DELAWARE  hatchery  and  breeding  farm,  in 
famous  broiler  production  area.  Hatchery 
37,000  capacity,  with  complete  equipment. 
4,000  hen  capacity.  Ten  nearly  new  poultry 
buildings  and  13  range  shelters.  Modern  7- 
room  home  and  hired  help  quarters.  40-acre 
well-drained  chicken  range.  Possession  on 
settlement.  $68,500.  G.  Leslie  Gooden,  Dover, 
Delaware. _ 

INTENSIVE  dairy  operation.  No.  112.  136  high¬ 
ly  productive  acres  at  village  edge,  with 
grade  and  high  school,  milk  plant,  bank, 
several  stores,  church,  garages,  etc.  100  acres 
tillable,  balance  pasture  and  woods.  Attrac¬ 
tive  10-room  house  (can  be  used  for  two 
families),  electricity,  bath,  telephone,  dish¬ 
washer,  large  shaded  front  porch,  spring 
water  both  houses  and  barn.  Basement  type 
barn  with  28  stanchions,  several  pens  for 
young  cattle,  electric  waterheater  in  both 
house  and  barn.  Two  silos,  barn  has  gutter 
cleaner,  with  nearly  new  milk  house  adjoin¬ 
ing.  About  45  head  of  Holstein  cattle,  mostly 
registered,  high  producing  herd.  Two  trac¬ 
tors,  milk  cooler,  milker,  forage  harvester, 
truck,  blower  and  unloader,  welder,  and 
about  everything  in  way  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines  needed  to  operate  a  modern  farm. 
Priced  to  take  all  at  only  $40,000;  income 
last  year  reported  at  $14,104.72.  A  bargain  in 
a  farm  ready  to  move  onto  and  make  money. 
We  have  many  other  farm  bargains,  tell  us 
what  you  want.  Raymond  B.  Arnold,  306  S. 
Main  St.,  Athens,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  poultry  farm  in  Putnam, 
Duchess,  Columbia  county  or  Connecticut. 
BOX  1006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORTHWHILE  opportunity:  160  acres,  ex¬ 
cellent  production,  good  location.  10-room 
hbuse.  Everything  modern,  fully  equipped. 
40  head  accredited  Jerseys,  completely  tested. 
Reasonable.  P.  O.  BOX  15,  .Delhi.  N.  Y. 

ON  highway,  23  miles  to  Buffalo  340  acres, 
splendid  large  barn,  13-room  modern  home, 
68  Black  Angus,  all  good  machinery;  $65,000. 
415  acres  on  highway,  20  miles  to  Buffalo,  two 
splendid  large  barns,  silos,  housing  for  four 
families;  50  Holsteins,  all  best  machinery; 
$100,000.  264  acres  on  Route  39,  Buffalo  40 

miles;  good  large  barn,  home  fair  90  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins;  modern  machinery;  $85,000. 
Terms  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  10-acre  corner  property  house 
with  all  conveniences,  on  state  highway; 
four  rooms,  utility  room  and  bath;  double 
garage;  low  taxes.  Ideal  for  retiring  couple; 
no  discrimination;  located  near  Atlantic  City. 
Theo.  Chivalette,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1,  Mays  Landing, 
New  Jersey. _ * _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped.  170  acre  dairy  farm 
near  Rome,  Pa.  19  milkers.  10  young  stock. 
Farm  tractor  worked.  All  machinery  to  worlt 
farm.  Good  7-room  house,  bath,  electricity; 
$16,500.  BOX  1008,  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  Rent:  Five  room.  Summer  bungalow  at 
Camp  Hemlock,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y.  Write 
Mrs.  John  McCarthy,  167  Excelsior  Ave.,  M. 
D.  No.  22,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  sale  or  trade  286  acre  dairy  farm  on 
macadam  road  four  miles  northeast  of 
Binghamton.  53  head  of  stock,  all  new  tools 
and  modern  buildings.  For  details  write  N. 
Kuruc,  R.  D.  6,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Rent:  Four  rooms,  bath,  develop  chicken 
farm  for  self.  BOX  1009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARM:  Delaware  County.  Real  buy,  104  acre 
tractor  worked  and  equipped  farm;  half 
medaows  rest  pasture  and  wood.  Trout  brook 
runs  length  of  property.  26  head  artificially 
sired  and  bred.  Overshot  barn,  new  milk 
house  and  shed  Six  rooms,  bath.  Income 
beter  $500  monthly.  Illness  forces  sale;  $19,000; 
half  cash.  BOX  1010,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUMMER  home  or  year  round:  100  acres  in 
hills  of  Vermont.  Price  $3,250.  BOX  1011 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM:  N.  J.  Burlington  County.  65  acre  blue- 
berry  farm,  25  acres  of  prime  (6  varieties) 
True-Blue  quality,  12  acres  suitable  for 
planting.  Over  */2  mile  road  frontage,  electric 
and  telephone.  Two  bungalows,  large  packing 
house  and  other  buildings,  special  tractor, 
wucK,  sorting  and  cleaning  machines,  6,500 
flats,  bushes  all  pruned  and  ready.  Production 
over  12,000  flats  annually,  gross  profit  has  been 
averaging  over  $25,000.  Owners  want  to  retire 
after  nearly  30  years  successful  farming.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  N  J.  Blueberry  Co-op  Asso.  Consult 
your  County  Agent  for  facts.  Price  complete 
as  above  and  before  June  15th,  $28,500.  Robert 
g-  Bloomer,  Farm  Realtor.  Burlington, 
R.  F.  D.  l.  New  Jersey.  Phone  3-1544. 

N-  J-  BURLINGTON  County:  Farms,  cran- 
berry  bogs,  blue  berry  plantations.  Robert 
g-  Bloomer  Licensed  Realtor.  Burlington, 
K-  F.  D,  1,  New  Jersey. _ 

MOTEL  to  lease  with  option  of  buying.  Doing 
year  round  capacity  business.  Good  money 
maker.  Must  furnish  bond.  Jennie  Sawyer, 
Rupert,  Idaho. 

IDEAL  country  home.  New  5-room  house. 

small  acreage,  good  land.  Wonderful  spring, 
electricity  Near  Post  Office,  store.  Two  acres 
building  suitable  for  cheap  summer  home, 
camp.  Highway  frontage.  Virgil  Smith,  Mount 
Vision,  New  York, _ 

$75  DOWN  buys  city  and  country  property. 
Buck,  11  Hone  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y, 

BROILER  farm,  8,000.  40  acres.  House  nine 
rooms,  two  bathrooms.  Main  highway,  one 
mile  from  Maine’s  broiler  capital.  Walter 
Jones.  Belfast.  Maine.  386-J, _ _ 

LANDSCAPING,  and!  or!  tree  surgery  busi- 
ssf,JS-tl:inPr  without  equipment.  Tree  ser¬ 
vice.  BOX  705,  So.  Norwalk  17,  Conn.  A  gold- 
mme  for  a  live  wire. 

WANT :  Farm  Dutchess  or  Putnam  County. 
Write,  4136  Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  southern  Ulster 
w’  ■+  200  acres,  .milk  route,  macadam 

EUenviH^N.  Y.  R‘  F'  D’  Box  104* 

WIDOW’S  sacrifice:  29-acre  farm,  $2,800.  Also 
broiler  farm  bargain,  fine  10,000  capacity 
equipped  building,  modern  home,  10  acres 
J,r*anrd'. .  strawberries,  outstanding  bargain.' 
$13,000.  Also,  dairy  farms,  etc.  Harry  Thomas, 
Montgomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 
Eastern  Shore. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R-  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 
homes  m  sunny  Florida.  James  D.  Aker, 
Broker.  Clermont,  Florida. 

^SHYlSiLESCENT  home  in  operation  with 
$20,000  year  income,  (Maine),  good  location 
and  repair ,  reason  poor  health.  For  particu- 
lars  write  BOX  9608,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

_ fruits  and  foods 

ORDER  Kimber’s  Oranges.  Price  unchanged. 

READY  to  ship.  Walsinghain  Groves,  Largo. 

f*  lor xda.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
ood  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5.00;  mixed 
1.75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
mnt  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid.  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
In  business  over  40  years. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5  s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus,  New  York.  _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 
comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8.00.  Fall  amber  $7,00 

not  prepaid.  Pails  $1.30  prepaid.  Also  ex¬ 
tractor.  A.  K.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


ACQUAINT  yourself  with  our  old  time  Stone- 

ground  corn  meal.  Sent  fresh  from  farm, 
unbolted.  Recipes  included.  Three  pounds 
$1.00.  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland  3, 
Vermont. _ _ _ 

ORANGES:  45  pounds,  $2.50.  Temple  $3.50. 

Grapefruit,  45  pounds  $2.00.  Pink  gift  $3,15. 
Tangelo  45  pounds  $3.15.  Tangerine  $3.25.  Tree 
ripened  fruit.  Shipped  F.  O.  B.  James  D,  Aker, 
Grower,  Clermont.  Florida.  _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A,  $5.50 

per  gallon.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Roscoe 
Demmg,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

GRADE  A  maple  syrup  gallon  $5.50;  two 

quarts  $3.00  postpaid.  Sugar  85  cents  pound. 
Mountain  Meadows,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  comb.  New  York’s 

finest.  Case  24  combs  $7.98  per  case.  Wild¬ 
flower  liquid  60  pounds  $7.80;  two  60-lb.  cans 
$15.  Above  prices  F  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

_ country  board 

PRIVATE  country  home  wishes  gentleman 

boarders.  $25  weekly.  BOX  1020,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

ROOM  and  board,  all  improvement  in  country 

home.  Rates  reasonable  for  men.  C.  Seber 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. _ 

ELDERLY  retired  gentleman  wishes  board  on 

a  farm.  BOX  1012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  woman  seeks  room,  board  on  farm. 

100  miles  New  York  State  price,  eventually 
help  any  work.  BOX  1019,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  home  for  17  year  old  boy, 

retarded  but  self  sufficient,  can  help  with 
chores.  BOX  1022,  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CEDAR  posts  pointed  for  driving.  Five  foot 

electric  fence  stakes  15  cents  each  at  yard 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices  of  other  size 
posts  or  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Marcellus,  N  Y 
Ten  miles  from  Syracuse.  Telephone  683121 
Closed  Sunday. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 

casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Get  cedar  fence  posts,  poles  be^ 

fore  supply  exhausted.  Low  as  10  cents. 
Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

F9R  Sale:  100  2-story,  8-frame  hives  of  bees. 
N.  Wolford.  Schoharie.  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Four  hives  of  bees,  12  boxes  with 
frames.  John  Normoyle,  1430  30th  Drive 
Astoria,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Consolidated  well  drill. 

Fitterer,  Ulster  Park,  New  York. 


Lewis 


NEW  Turner  saw  mill,  excellent  condition, 
completely  portable.  Allis  Chalmers  45  hp 
power  unit  with  belting,  52-in  Simmonds  in¬ 
serted  tooth  blade,  Allis  Chalmers  tractor. 
Wilburt  Wahl,  Jr..  Clayton.  New  York 

°LD  postage  .  stamps,  envelopes,  collections. 

E.  R.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley,  N,  Y. 
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Perhaps  you  have  operated  a  tractor  since  you  were  a  boy.1 
So  .  .  .  you  have  a  right  to  feel  that  you  know  something 
about  farm  tractors.  _ 

Yet,  anyone  who  has  operated  the  Ferguson  *'30”  will  tell 
you  this  is  a  completely  new  experience.  He’ll  tell  you  that 
here  Is  a  tractor  with  more  lugging  power,  more  get-up-and- 
go,  more  versatility  and  capacity  than  anything  he’s  ever  seen, 
in  a  tractor  like  this!  So  .  .  .  here’s  a  tip  for  you  .  .  . 

Don’t  even  think  about  buying  a  new  tractor  until  you> 
have  had  a  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the  Ferguson  "30”,. ' 
Don’t  even  be  tempted  by  what  appears  to  be  a  good  trade 
until  you  have  driven  the  Ferguson  "30”  yourself  and  seen  it 
perform  with  the  modern  Ferguson  System  Implements  that] 
have  been  designed  for  it. 

You’ll  agree  that  this  is  sound  advice.  For  the  demonstra-’ 
tion  will  prove  to  you  that  Ferguson  equipment  can  make 
your  farm  jobs  easier  and  more  profitable. 

A  telephone  call  to  vour  friendly  Ferguson  Dealer  is  all 
it  takes  to  get  your  Showdown  Demonstration  started. 

- - distributed  by 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer 
for  Showdown  Proof  of 
unmatched  performance  o 


MOLDBOARD 
PLOWING 
DISC  PLOWING 
FIELD  TILLING 
PLANTING 
SUBSOIUNG 
ROTARY 
HOEING 
SIDE-DELIVERY 
RAKING 
TERRACING, 


Get  your  free  copy  of 
"Hoiv  to  buy  a  Tractor” 
from  your  friendly 
Ferguson  Dealer. 
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Cortland,  New  York 
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The  War  Against  Disease 

- How  the  Duck  Farmers  Won  It - 

When  virus  struck  their  flocks  in  1949,  Long  Island 
duck  owners  fought  hack  with  a  new  serum  and 
built  their  own  cooperative  laboratory.  Farmers 
can  do  it  themselves  and  the  success  of  the  Long 
Island  Duck  Disease  Research  Laboratory  proves  it. 

By  JOHN  B.  CUMMINGS 


EARLY  a  “dead  duck”  itself 
three  years  ago,  when  an  un¬ 
known  virus  swept  more  than 
a  million  ducklings  from  its 
streams,  the  Long  Island  Duck 
industry  today  is  a  shining 
example  of  what  poultry  raisers  can  do  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  invisible  kill¬ 
ers  that  threaten  their  flocks. 

Duck  men  in  general  can  be  thankful  for 
the  very  violence  of  the  disease  that  struck 
in  1949.  Unlike  many  “nuisance”  diseases 
which  nibble  away  fractions  of  flocks  year 
after  year,  this  seemingly  insatiable  duck  de¬ 
stroyer  gobbled  up  in  three  months  time  over 
a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of  baby  duck¬ 
lings,  and  seemed  ready  to  consume  as  many 
more  as  the  growers  could  turn  out  of  their 
incubators. 

Seeing  their  multi-million  dollar  investment 
in  peril,  the  duck  growers  were  stirred  to 
action.  Not  only  was  this  particular  disease 
stopped,  but  steps  were  taken  to  make  sure 
such  a  catastrophe  would  not  occur  again. 
Thanks  to  the  growers’  positive  achievement, 


science  is  now  standing  guard  over  the  downy 
denizens  of  Long  Island  duck  streams  in  the 
industry’s  own  on-the-spot  sentry  post  —  the 
Long  Island  Duck  Disease  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  It  is  the  only  privately  supported  re¬ 
search  center  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  “lab  ’  is  staffed  by  the  state-subsidized 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  and 
equipped  by  the  growers  through  their  Long 
Island  Duck  Growers  Marketing  Cooperative. 
A  fifty-fifty  proposition  which  has  cost  each 
of  the  partners  a  total  of  $40,000  in  the  past 
three  years,  the  research  center  has  paid  back 
this  modest  investment  a  hundred  times  over. 

Duck  Raising  Made  Safe 

Largely  because  of  the  laboratory,  duck 
raising  is  today  safer  from  the  menace  of 
disease  than  any  other  poultry  venture.  For 
that  reason,  many  a  duck  grower  regards  the 
epidemic  which  threatened  his  livelihood  — 
but  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  laboratory 
—  as  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Such  is  the  view  of  John  Leary,  who  oper¬ 
ates  the  Chi-Dux  farm  in  East  Moriches 


where  80,000  ducklings  are  raised  each  year 
Mr.  Leary  well  remembers  the  grim  Summer 
of  1949  when  he  saw  35,000  of  his  ducks 
wiped  out. 

“Suddenly  it  hit  us,”  he  recalls.  “One  morn- 
,  ing  I  found  one  of  my  ducklings  dead.  By 
nightfall  over  half  the  flock  was  gasping  its 
last.”  Like  wildfire  the  mysterious  disease 
spread  to  nearly  every  one  of  the  70-odd 
duck  farms  in  Eastern  Long  Island,  claiming 
the  lives  of  as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  the 
flocks  infected.  It  was  a  lucky  grower  in¬ 
deed  who  came  through  an  attack  of  the  virus 
with  half  his  flock  left. 

As  the  toll  steadily  mounted,  the  future 
of  the  duck  industry  looked  shaky,  but  that 
was  reckoning  without  the  aid  of  modern 
veterinary  science.  While  reports  of  stagger¬ 
ing  losses  poured  in,  scientists  of  the  State 
Veterinary  College,  working  in  laboratories  in 
Ithaca  and  Farmingdale,  started  attacking  the 
problem.  Within  six  months  they  developed  a 
serum  that  could  be  injected  into  the  muscles 
of  baby  ducks  to  make  them  immune  tc  the 
disease. 

Successful  application  of  the  discovery 
showed  that  a  new  and  important  milestone 
in  the  treatment  of  poultry  disease  had  been  , 
passed.  Never  before  had  a  serum  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  as  a  large-scale  disease  preven¬ 
tive  on  birds  of  any  kind.  To  duck  health, 
the  success  of  the  serum  is  as  important  as 
the  discovery  of  antibiotics  is  to  the  health 
of  humans. 

Probably  the  only  good  thing  the  disease, 
scientifically  known  as  Duck  Virus  Hepatitis, 
did  for  the  duck  industry  was  to  convince 
members  of  the  Duck  Growers  Cooperative 
that  laboratory  research  could  be  as  valuable 
to  the  industry  as  web  feet  are  to  a  duck. 

Important  as  was  the  development  of  the 
serum,  only  part  of  the  battle  had  been  won. 
Since  the  serum  is  manufactured  from  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  ducks  which  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  virus,  the  blood  had  to  be 
trucked  to  the  nearest  serum-producing  labo¬ 
ratory  at  Farmingdale,  over  45  miles  from 
Eastport,  the  duck  growers’  center  of  oper¬ 
ations.  Then  a  second  trip  back  to  the  farms 
was  necessary  when  the  serum  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  A  year’s  trucking  costs  were  figured 
(Continued  on  Page,  340) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Garden  in  May 


I-  iiiFTER  the  fruit  trees,  berry 
feitg  ~  bushes  and  other  hardy 
perennials  are  set  in  place, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
j  worked  in  the  early  part 

f  /;  4  of  the  season,  and  all  the 
1  hardy  vegetables  and 

'flower  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  well  to 
wait  for  settled  warm  weather  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  tender  plants,  such 
as  tomato,  pepper,  eggplant,  sweet 
notato,  zinnia,  marigold  and  cosmos 
beca&se  such  plants  are  easily  killed 
by  frost.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
putting  these  plants  out  before  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  favorable.  The 
plants  will  be  set  back  and  may  not 
come  into  bearing  as  soon  as  plants 
that  are  started  later. 

Lima  beans  and  late  varieties  of 
sweet  corn,  melons  and  winter 
squash  all  thrive  in  hot  weather  and 
germinate  poorly  or  not  at  all  when 
the  soil  is  cold  and  wet.  When  the 
apple  trees  and  spirea  are  in  full 
bloom  is  the  time  to  sow  and  trans¬ 
plant  frost  tender  plants.  All  of  these 
seeds  can  be  germinated  indoors  in 
sand,  sawdust  or  peat  moss,  and 
sown  with  care  in  mellow  soil  be¬ 
fore  the  roots  and  shoots  become  so 
long  as  to  break  easily. 

Thinning  An  Important  Job 

Thinning  is  the  most  important 
job  in  the  garden  and  the  one  that 
is  most  often  neglected,  as  it  does 
take  some  back  breaking  labor.  The 
way  to  reduce  the  work  required  is 
to  sow  just  the  right  amount  of  seed 
in  wall  prepared  soil  that  is  not  too 
loose.  Furrows  should  be  no  deeper 
than  necessary  to  put  the  seeds  in 
moist  soil.  By  firming  the  soil  over 
the  seeds  by  tamping,  moisture  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
the  nearer  the  seeds  are  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  still  remain  moist  the  better 
will  be  the  germination.  Most 
gardeners  cover  seeds  too  deeply. 
Covering  with  burlap  or  sprinkling 
lightly  may  be  necessary  in  dry 
spells  to  get  the  seedlings  started 
well. 

The  Problem  of  Weeding 


ground,  is  usually  effective  and  safe. 

Small  black  flea  beetles,  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  and  aphis  appear  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plants,  potatoes,  and  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  A  mixture  of  rotenone,  py- 
rethrum  and  nicotine,  in  the  form 
of  a  dust  or  spray,  is  safe  to  use  on 
all  plants  and  is  highly  effective  if 
the  ingredients  are  fresh  and  of  the 
proper  strength.. 

All  gardens  accumulate  insects 
and  diseases.  It  is  always  a  good 
practice  to  rotate  types  of  vegetables 
in  the  garden  as  well  as  on  the 
farm.  If  possible,  change  the  entire 
garden  location  every  five  to  10 
years.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  to 
alternate  the  garden  with  a  poultry 
rim  large  enough  to  be  seeded  with 
grass  and  clover  to  supply  pasture 
for  the  fowls. 

In  general,  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  family  should  not  follow  each 
other.  You  will  recognize  plant 

families  by  their  flower  form  rather 
than  their  leaves  and  habit  of 

growth.  Peas,  beans,  peanuts,  lu¬ 
pines,  indigo  are  members  of  the 

Pulse  family,  along  with  clover  and 
alfalfa,  all  having  winged  flowers 

and  seeds  in  pods.  Tomatoes,  pota¬ 
toes,  peppers,  eggplants,  tobacco, 
petunias  are  all  Solanum  or  sun- 
loving  plants.  Celery,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  parsley,  and  many  herbs  such 
as  dill  and  savory,  are  members  of 
the  Umbel  family  with  small  flowers 
in  a  characteristic  spreading  um¬ 
brella  form.  Onions,  leeks,  asparagus 
are  in  the  Lily  family,  along  with 
many  of  the  flowering  bulbs.  Corn 
is  a  grass  related  to  the  other  cereal 
grains  and  pasture  and  meadow 
grasses.  The  crucifers  are  a  large 
family  which  include  the  cole  or 
cabbage  group:  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
radish,  turnip,  mustard,  kale  and 
many  flowers  such  as  nasturtium, 
sweet  rocket,  alyssum,  basket  of  gold 
and  others.  The  four  petals  of  the 
flower  are  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Lettuce,  endive,  chicory,  sunflowers, 
zinnias  and  marigolds  are  all  com¬ 
posites  with  their  flowers  and  seeds 
in  clusters. 


With  the  coming  of  warm  weather 
weeds  grow  vigorously.  Weeds  will 
give  very  little  trouble  if  the  ground 
is  stirred  lightly  before  the  weed 
seedlings  get  above  ground.  Weeds 
are  easily  killed  just  after  the  seeds 
have  sprouted,  but  before  they  have 
developed  leaves.  A  light  quick  cul¬ 
tivation  with  a  hoe,  rake  or  garden 
cultivator  will  prevent  weed  growth, 
whereas  a  delay  of  even  a  few  days 
may  mean  an  almost  impossible  task 
of  keeping  weeds  under  control. 

Here  Come  the  Pests! 

Warm  weather  brings  out  garden 
pests  of  all  kinds.  Corn  planted  in 
the  latter  half  of  May  is  usually 
more  free  of  borers  than  when  plant¬ 
ed  earlier  or  later.  Cucumbers  and 
melons  sown  in  May  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  striped  and  spotted 
beetles  that  often  appear  in  such 
numbers  over  night  as  to  kill  the 
plants  outright.  Cheese  cloth,  wire 
or  paper  covers,  placed  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  is  the  best  protection. 
Dusting  with  any  good  insecticide, 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are'  above 
ground,  will  do  a  satisfatcory  job  if 
the  beetles  are  not  too  numerous. 

Cabbage  maggots  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  members  of  this 
family.  Calomel  dust,  placed  around 
the  stems  of  the  plants  when  they 
are  set,  and  again  10  days  later,  will 
give  protection.  Tar  paper  disks, 
placed  flat  on  the  ground  when  the 
plants  are  put  out,  give  permanent 
protection  but  are  considerably  more 
work.  Cutworms  are  always  present 
and  must  be  guarded  against.  The 
prepared  poison  bait,  put  out  a  few 
da,  s  before  any  plants  are  set  out 
or  any  seedlings  appear  above 


How  Big  a  Garden? 

It  is  important  to  adjust  the  size 
of  the  garden  to  the  family’s  need. 
It  is  much  less  work  to  have  a  small 
plot  well  cared  for  than  a  large  area 
poorly  fertilized.  Where  power  tools 
are  used,  long  rows  properly  spaced 
are  better  than  short,  crowded  rows. 
Where  cultivation  is  done  by  hand, 
short  rows  are  better  and  the  plants 
can  be  spaced  more  closely. 

A  common  mistake  in  gardening  is 
to  plant  too  much  of  one  variety  at 
one  time.  A  succession  of  crops  can 
be  arranged  by  planting  at  one  time, 
small  lots  of  a  series  of  varieties  that- 
mature  at  different  times.  Also,  by 
planting  the  same  variety  at  succes¬ 
sive  intervals.  In  doing  this,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  go  by  the  calendar. 
Wait  until  the  last  planting  is  up 
and  starting  to  grow  before  making 
the  following  sowing.  The  period  of 
daylight  lengthens  up  to  June  21  and 
then  shortens.  This  affects  time  of 
maturity. 

A  garden  notebook  with  records  of 
varieties  planted,  and  their  location 
with  time  of  planting  and  harvest, 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  gives 
valuable  information  when  planning 
the  garden  in  future  years.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  label  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
and  herbaceous  perennials  in  any 
way  that  will  give  a  lasting  record. 
It  is  much  better  to  make  a  notation 
in  the  garden  book  with  the  name 
of  the  variety,  the  year  and  place 
where  planted,  leaving  a  place  for 
future  notes. 

Garden  diaries  of  over  100  years 
ago  show  that  the  same  plants  were 
sown  at  about  the  same  time  as  they 
are  now.  D.  F.  Jones 


Now  is  the  time  to  seed  the  lender  plants 9 
stop  the  weeds  before  they  start  and  fight 
the  early  batch  of  pests .  And  remember — 
the  garden  needs  crop  rotation ,  too* 


Read  what 


agricultural  authorities 
report: 

FROM  VERMONT  —  very  satisfactory  reef 

mite  control  on  apples,. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  —Good  control  of  Euro-1 

pean  red  and  2-spotted  spider  mites  on  apples,. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  — Aramite  prevents  after- 

August  build-up  of  two-spotted  spider  mite 

on  apples.  *U.  S.  iPat.  No.  2,529,494 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs  befjreh and  fra  ins&ira 


avaiiafiiiity.  For  free  Aramite  Bulletin  #2,  write  it  a: 

UNITED  STATES  RUSSES  COMPANY  \ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants-Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Spergon-SL,  Spergon-ODT-Sl, 
Phygon  Seed  Pretectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-ODT,  Thiram  Naugets,  Thiram  50 
Oust-fungicides-Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-Xt-insecticides-Synkior-48-E.  Synklor-50-W 
-fungicide-insecticides-Spsrgpn  Gladiolus  Oust,  Phygon  Rose  Oust-miticides-Aramite 
-growth  retardants  and  herbicides-MH-30,  MH-40-pre-emergence  weed  ikHlers-Alanap-t. 
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RID  PONDS 
AND  LAKES 


Use  ATLAS  “A" 


c  weed1  kill¬ 
ing'  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  end'  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior), 
to  control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lokes.  Kills  o  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  as  directed. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BULLETIN 


Chipman  Chemical  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Special! 
ONLY  $10.95 


Now  You  Con  Save 
Hundreds  of  Dollars 
m  Family  Haircuts  I 


Three 
Piece 
Electric 
Maircutting 
Set 


Illlustrated  instruction  booklet  makes  haircutting  easy.' 
Professional  ‘  results  every  time.  Made  tor  home  use  by 
famous  barber  tool  manufacturer.  Underwriters  Labo; 
ratory  approved  HO- 120  volts  60  cycle  AC. 


Check  or  Mortem  Order  Only*  We  Pay  Postage 


town  end  country  suppliers 


422  BROAD  ST. 


BLOOMFIELD  N.J. 


&  Builders  Guides 

VOLS. 

$6... 


9  CNStDE  TRADE  INFORMATION  ON: 

How  to  use  the  steel  square-How' to  file  and  set  saws- 
How  to  build  furniturc-How  to  use  a  mitre  box-How 
to  use  the  chalk  hne-How  to  use  rules  and  scales-How 
to  make  joints-Carpenters  arithmetic-Solving  mensur¬ 
ation  problems-- Estimating  strength  of  timbers-How 
to  eet  girders  and  sills-Hcw  to  frame  houses  and  roofs- 
How  to  estimate  costs-How  to  build  houses,  barns,  ga¬ 
rages,  bungalows,  etc.-How  to  read  and  draw  plans- 
Drawing  up  specifications-How  to  excavate-How  to 
use  settings  is,  13  and  17  on  the  steel  square  -  How  to 
build  hoists  and  scaffolds— skylights— How  to  build  stairs 
—How  to  put  on  interior  trim-How  to  hang 
doors-How  tolath-layfloors-How  to  paint- 
lb  get  this  assistance  for  yourself,  simply  fill 
in  and  mail  the  FREE  COUPON  below, 

I  I  I  M  I  I  |  ■■  |  |  |  I  |  |  |  I  |  !  I  I  I  s  I  I  k  I  j  I  ,  1/ 

::tmEO.  AUOEt  &  CO..  49  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 

"  ,Mal>  Audels  Carpenters  and  Builder*  Guides,  4  vole,  on 
days  free  trial.  If  O  '  K  1;  will  remit  $1  in  V  days  and  J1 
..monthly  until  $6  >e  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  return  them.  No 
■•oblie&tioD  URleee  I  satisfied. 

n  Name . . . . 

•i  Address . . 

••Occupation. . . . . . 

•> Reference . .  . . RNY 


CHAMPION 


DIGS  HOLE  IN  7 


TO  10  SECONDS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
In  ordinary  soil  with  Champion’s  patented  auger. 
Faster  penetrating,  digging,  hole  cleaning  saves 


time  and  dollars.  Champion  is  husky  in  vital  parts 

—  but  shipping 


weight  is  a  freight 
saver.  Auger’s  6" 
to  18''.  For  Fergu¬ 
son,  Ford  &.  jeep. 
Used  by  farms, 
ranches.  contrac¬ 
tors,  cities,  coun¬ 
ties,  forestry,  nur¬ 
series,  etc.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
stock,  order  direct. 
Insist  on  Cham¬ 
pion's  patented 
auger. 


SOUTHWEST  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Box  4911,  Florence  Station,  Los  Angeles  I,  Calif. 


NEW  MEYER 

’  HAY 

CONDITIONER 

7i 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

Hoy  cured  MEYER  WAY  ii  worth  more  to  sell  or  feed- 
Stems  dry  lost  os  leaves ...  leaves  stay  on...  hay 
retains  color,  protein  ond  up  to  300%  more  coroten© 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  of  same  time. 
Curing  time  cut  in  holf — hoy  can  be  put  up  some  doy 
if  s  cut,  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil¬ 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  ond  ferroces 
Write  foe  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today1 

METER  M  F  C.  C  O. 

BOX  7162  MORION,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


To  Move  HAY 
Get  MULKiY! 


I 


| 


Greatest  Name 
in  FARM 
ELEVATORS 


L- 


•  Portable 

•  Balanced 

•  Double 
Trough 


BALED  Hay 

Mantles  CHOppED  Hay 


J2  month  all-purpose  use!  Heavy  duty.  14  ga. 
steel  trough  — 18"  across,  6"  straight  sides. 
No.  55  double  chains.  Standard  equipment 
includes  roller  chain  speed  reduction,  motor 
mount  with  belt  release,  “built-in”  power 
take-off,  shelled  corn  screen,  safety  slip 
clutch.  Extra  sections,  drag 
hopper  available  at  extra  cost. 


write  today  for 
FREE 
literature 
and  prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-  S-5  Locust  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 


The  New  PM  Rocket  K-l  Chain  Saw 


Wgt.  24'/2  lbs.  less  bar  and  chain  4  H.  P.,  18"  and 
26"  cutting  blades.  Saws  in  any  position,  at  any  angle. 


OTHER  NEW  MODELS 

Torpedo  —  6  H.  P.,  Wgt.  36  lbs.  I  and  2  man  models. 
Hevi-  Duty  —  7  H.  P.  Wgt.  44  lbs.  32"  —  6'  blades. 


F.  H.  HADLEY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BLACK  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 
Eastern  U.  S.  Distributor  Dealers  Wanted 


CUT  WEEdInGTIME  Vi 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Wceder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Box  50.  David  City,  Nebr. 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  a  Week 
y4o  Down  Payment 

»-■-  r nrrvinq  Charge] 


*  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.  FullyGuaranteecf. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•Easy  to  keep  clean. 
•Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Scnitation-opprovecf 
moisture  check. 

.  Milk  the  natural  way 
'  with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  ond  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


-SUBSTITUTE  GLASS- 


Reinforced  with  Galvanized  Wire  Mesh.  For  Farm 
Buildings.  28  Inches  wide  24  cts:  36  inches  wide 
30  cts.  running  foot.  Postpaid.  Specify  length  required. 

SUNRAY  GLASS  COMPANY, 
MANATAWNY  P.  0„  BERKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 


•  We  Go  to  Grass 

By  Hugh  F.  Eames 

•  Out  in  the  Hayfield 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Water  for  the  Orchard 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

•  Home-Built  Storage  Cellar 

By  R,  K.  Griswold  * 

•  “Somebody  Has  Been  Eat¬ 

ing  My  Beehive!” 

By  Roger  A.  Morse 

•  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 

By  Harold  P.  Gaston 

•  Soils  and  Cattle 

By  William  A.  Albrecht 

•  Pasture  for  Sheep  Husbandry  I 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Success  With  a  Small 

Turkey  Flock 

By  Charles  L.  Stratton 

•  Complaints  on  Egg  Quality 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Pullets  on  Range 

By  Leona  M.  Sherman 


HEARING  BAD! 


If  so,  you  will  be 
bappy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re- 
lieved  those  miser¬ 
able  head  noises, 
caused  by  catarrh  of 
the  head,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the 
past  16  years.  This 
may  be  the  answer  to  vour  m. 
NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are  SOME 
of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely  be 
due  to  catarrh  of  the  head  and  catarrhal 
deafness  and  head  noises:  Head  S 
stopped  up  from  mucus.  Dropping 
mucus  in  throat.  Hawking  and  spit&T 
Mucus  in  nose  or  throat  every  dav 
Hearing  worse  when  having  £  col& 
Hear  better  sometimes  than  other?' 
Can  hear  people  talk  but  cannot  unefe.' 
Stand  the  words.  Hear  better  on  2 
dry  days.  Worse  on  rainy,  damp  days’ 
Head  noises  like  crickets,  bells,  whistles" 
clicking,  escaping  steam  or  many  other 
sounos.  If  vour  ’  condition  is  caused  tv 
catarrh  of  the  head,  you,  too,  mav  hkelv 
enjoy  such  wonderful  relief  as"  othm 
have.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  proof 
AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER.  °°F 


THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
Dept,  3-RNT  Davenport 


Exclusive  Right  to  Fish 
Non-Navigable  River 


Streams  are  either  navigable  or 
non-navigable.  The  respective  types 
are  also  designated  as  public  or 
private.  A  further  designation  in 
some  States  is  that  a  non-navigable 
stream  is  a  fresh  water  river  in 
which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and 
flow.  As  to  this  class,  a  New  York 
court  said  a  long  time  ago  that  it 
is  recognized  as  a  principle  of  the 
common  law  that  in  case  of  a  private 
river  —  that  is,  where  it  is  a  fresh 
water  stream  in  which  the  tide  does 
not  ebb  and  flow,  and  is'  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  arm  of  the  sea  he  who 
owns  the  soil  has,  prima  facie,  the 
right  of  fishing;  and,  if  the  soil  on 
both  sides  be  owned  by  an  individ¬ 
ual,  as  where  it  flows  through  the 
individual's  farm,  he  has  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  fishing  there. 

While  the  riparian  owner  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  fish  on  his  own 
land,  he  must  exercise  that  right  so 
as  not  to  injure  others  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  right  upon  their  lands 
on  the  stream  above  and  below. 
Subject  to  these  qualifications,  the 
right  of  fishery  of  the  riparian  owner 
is  absolute.  If  the  stream  flows  be¬ 
tween  two  tracts,  the  owner  of  each 
tract  has  the  exclusive  right  to  fish 
to  the  center  from  his  side. 

In  one  court  case  the  owner  of  a 
farm  through  which  a  non-navigable 
river  flowed  strung  a  fence  across  it 
to  prevent  the  rowing  of  boats  up 
and  down  by  fishermen.  One  took 
pliers  along  and  cut  the  wires  and 
went  on  fishing  with  his  boat.  The 
farmer  sued  the  fisherman  for  tres- 

for  S$500  Snd  obtained  a  judgment 

In  another  case  it  was  argued  that 
the  public  could  fish  a  non- 
navigable  stream  that  crossed  a 
farm  so  long  that  the  right  was 
claimed  as  a  community  custom.  A 
court  ruled  that  the  farm  owner  was 
not  bound  by  a  custom  and  could  sue 
any  trespasser  for  damages  who 
fished  there  without  his  consent. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


The  TEALE  Dozer- Loode 


Mounted  on  regular  crawler  tractor  with  no 
modification  necessary.  Easy  and  Quick1  no 
special  tools  required. 

.  Hydrece  heavy  duty  detent  valve  with  float  po¬ 
sition  used.  Height  of  bucket  at  hinge  point,  8 /t  ft. 
Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

•  BISTRilBCTM 
PITTSBURGH  6.  Ft 


WAYNE  R.  WYANT 

122  SHERIDAN  SQUARE. 


TEN  MILLION  FIELDGROWN  TOMATO  PLAN! 
Grown  front  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blioh 
Rutger,  Marglobe.  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  lonnfei 
300-$2.25;  500-$2.75:  l000-$4.50  prepaid.  Expre 

collect,  $3.00-1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  Stoke 
cross  No.  4 — 1 00- $1.50;  300-$4.00;  50046.00  1001 
$  0  prepaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cabbai 
plants:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion  IViarke 
Danish  Railhead.  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Wakfefief 
flat  Dutch,  Round  Dutch:  300-$2.25;  50042.7. 

1 000- $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00-1000  Ri 
Cabbage:  Red  Acre,  Mamouth  Red  Rock,  30042.51 
1000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3,01 
1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Spanish,  Bermuda.  Prle 
same  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  plants:  Porto  Hit 
Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper:  CalHorn 
Wonder.  I00-$l,00;  500-$3.00;  IOOO-$5.O0  prepai 

Express  collect  $4.00-1000.  Cauliflower:  Early  Sum 
ball,  100- $ f  .00 ;  500-$4.00 ;  1000,  $7.00;  prepai 

Brussel  Sprouts.  Broccoli:  300-$2.25;  50042.75,  1001 
$4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000,  The 
plants  were  grown  from  high  germinating  seed  i 
new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write,  wire  or  phone  i 
your  orders  or  we  can  load  your  truck  at  the  farr 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPAN' 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Telephono  8162 


MiLLiON  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  REfil 
G°,(ien  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dut 
JXSK&fiJ15’  penn  state  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhfs 
£>N.§.:  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish,  31)042.: 
500-$3.00;  !000-$4.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50-  iOl 

J?a,.b„bafle-  Brussel  Sprout  and  Broccoli  30042.: 
50043.50;  I000-$5.00  postpaid.  Express  $3,1)0-101 

Tomato  Plants  for  May  and  June  delivery  grown  fn 
certified  seed.  Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear  ILo 
Red:  300  42.25;  50043.00;  I000-$4.50  postpaid.  E 
press  $3.00-1000.  F.  2-Stokesdale  Hybrid  No,  4  l( 
$1.50;  1000-$I0  postpaid.  Express  $7.50-1000,  Sw 
Potato;  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall;  California  Worn 
Pepper:  1 00-$  1 .00 ;  500-$3.00;  100045.00  postna 

Cauliflower:  $1.00-100;  500-$4.00;  1000  4  7  00  ("« 

plants  moss  packed.  30  years  growing  plan 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  Franklin.  Va.  Phone  8162 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Howard  17.  Eden,  Temple,  Robinson,  Fairlan 
25  41.25  ;  5042.00;  (0043.25;  500412;  100042 

Gem,  Streamliner.  Superfection  Everbearing:  2541.7 
50  43.25;  10045.00;  500417;  1000  426.  Above  pric 
postpaid.  Raspberries.  Blueberries.  Catalog  and  Plan 
ing  Guide  Frpe.  WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
BRADFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE  1953  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 

Produce  earlier  crops  the  easy  way!  Try  our  field' 
grown  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


CONQUER  CRABGRASS 


With  finest  Certified  New  Zealand  White  Clover, 
perennial,  develops  thick  turf,  stays  green  all  summer, 
crowds  out  crabgrass,  weeds,  annuals.  Purity  99%, 
Germination  98%.  One  lb.  $2.00:  5  lbs.  $9.00  Prepaid, 
VALLEY  FEED,  Dept.  NR,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
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Certified  Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry  F<a 
I  $6.25-100;  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  $3. 50- 
Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem  E vertical 
1  $4.00-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Fresh  dug,  postps 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballstor)  Lake,  W. 


CertiHed  Cultivated  Blueberry 


PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.J. 


— - - - r  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS - — — 

Mary  Washington:  Large  one  year  roots,  I0O44-25, 
500  48.50;  1 000-$  1 6.00  Paradise  variety:  I00-$2|6, 

500-$!  1.25.  DREW’S  NURSERY,  AGAWAM,  MASS. 


AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN:  Own  Growini 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pkt.  25c:  Lb.  75c.  prepan 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  TELFORD,  PENNA 


STRAWBERRIES:  Nice  plants.  All  standard  varieties. 
Also  novelty  kinds  and  the  new  Giant  that  gets  a 
inches  across.  PENNHOLM  FARMS,  Carpenter,  U"10 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  PVmms 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HI*  motor. 
Does  not  clog !  Postpaid  if  cash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  r 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  Catalog.  34  Certr 
,  Varieties.  Fresh  Dug.  Prompt  Service. 
REX  SPROUT,  - 


rompt 

SAYRE,  PEN) 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  P*« 


-LITTLE  WONDER  NEEDLE  THREADERS—- 
Relieve  eyestrain.  15c.  Two  25c  coin.  $1  fid,,,1”  p. 
Agents  Wanted.  Specialty  Products,  MurrysviwG 


LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  J9,  N.  J.  v 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 


Write  for  big,  free  1953  catalog;  tremendous  savings- 


Motor  coupling  included. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  .  -  ,, 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO„  Des  Momos  3, 
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A  Small  Fruit  Planting 


yiost  farms  have  enough  suitable 
land  near  the  dwelling  to  establish 
'  sizable  planting  of  small  fruits  in 
roWs  that  can  be  cultivated  by  ma¬ 
chine.  Some  village  homes  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  plot,  however,  so  that 
their  owners  are  frequently  dis¬ 
couraged  about  the  prospect  of  start¬ 
ing  a  worthwhile  small  fruit  plant¬ 
ing  Suburban  home  owners  gener¬ 
ally  limit  their  hortus  to  ornament¬ 
als  an  occasional  peach,  apple  or 
cherry  tree  set  out  for  the  respec¬ 
tability  of  fruit  culture. 

Operators  of  specialized  farms  may 
not  wish  to  devote  a  large  space  to 
small  fruit  plantings;  they  may,  in¬ 
stead,  set  only  enough  plants  to  add 
satisfying  seasonal  relish  to  meals 
and  buy  freezing  and  canning 
quantities  of  the  fruits  from  com¬ 
mercial  growers.  These  can  be 
bought  in  season  at  possibly  lower 
cost  than  the  farmer  himself  could 
grow  them,  even  in  larger  -planting:*. 
The  alternative  values  of  time  and 
labor  on  a  specialized  farm  can  make 
a  large  planting  of  small  fruits  a 
concealed,  but  real  expense;  the  limi¬ 
tation  is  not  of  land,  but  of  time  and 
labor.  Family  make-up  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  farm,  of  course,  affect  this 
consideration. 

In  an  horticultural  exhibit  at  this 
year's  New  York  Flower  Show,  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  demon¬ 
strated  the  practicality  of  small  fruit 
plantings  for  moderate-sized  proper¬ 
ties.  Literature  pointed  out  that  the 
small  fruits  lend  themselves  to  a 
relatively  simple  spray  program,  that 
their  soil,  fertility  and  pruning  re¬ 
quirements  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  average  gardener  and  that  their 
low  growth  habit  makes  the  fruit 
easy  to  harvest.  The  Club  set  up  an 
8  by  35  foot,  kidney-shaped  plot 
with  10  different  species  of  small 
fruit  canes,  vines,  bushes  and  trees 
in  it  to  show  what  can  be  done.  In 
the  plot  were  these  plants:  10  rasp¬ 
berry;  20  currants;  65  strawberry;  7 
blueberry;  10  rhubarb;  1  fig  tree;  1 
plum  tree;  3  gooseberry;  7  black¬ 
berry,  and  also  a  small  grape  vine¬ 
yard. 

The  Club  chose  Eldorado  as  the 
best  representative  blackberry  (Ru~ 
bus).  It  requires  an  ordinary  soil, 
not  too  dry,  and  is  described  as 
“most  popular,  very  good,  early,  best 
variety  for  the  home  garden.”  Be¬ 
cause  two  different  varieties  of 
blueberries  ( Vaccinium  corymbo- 
sum)  must  be  planted  for  effective 
pollination,  the  Club  selected  two  for 
demonstration  —  the  Jersey,  “late, 
large,  good  quality  berries”,  and 
Rancocas,  “second  in  quality,  a  tall, 
vigorous,  heavy-bearing  hybrid  va¬ 
riety,”  Blueberries  are  the  only 
small  fruit  that  requires  an  acid 
soil.  This  can  be  maintained  by  peat 
moss,  oak-leaf  mold  or  sawdust  ap¬ 
plied  about  the  bushes  as  a  mulch. 

Red  Lake  and  Wilder  were  the  red 
currants  (Ribes  sativum )  used  in  the 
planting.  The  former  is  “late,  very 
good,  medium-si^ed,  very  produc¬ 
tive”  and  Wilder  is  “large’  vigorous, 
productive  and  long  lived.”  The 
Downing  gooseberry  ( Grossularia 
hirtella)  was  exhibited;  it  is  “silver 
green,  midseason,  vigorous,  very 
sweet,  productive  and  healthy.”  Both 
currants  and  blueberries  require 
rich,  heavy,  fairly  moist  soil,  but 


they  can  be  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  partial  shade. 

The  fig  tree  ( Figus  carica )  will 
thrive  in  New  York  State  and  simi¬ 
lar  climates  if  it  is  grown  in  shel¬ 
tered  spots  and  is  given  winter  pro¬ 
tection.  “Moist,  heavy  loams,  well 
limed”,  the  Garden  Club  recom¬ 
mends  for  it.  The  Burbank  plum 
( Prunus ),  a  Japanese  variety  that 
does  best  on  lighter  soils,  requires 
two  of  the  same  variety  for  pollin¬ 
ation  and  it  should  be  cultivated  only 
shallowly  or  else  mulched.  The  fruit 
is  “medium  in  size,  red.”  The  tree 
is  low,  wide  spreading  and  is  re¬ 
ported  “very  productive.” 

Lady  Washington  rhubarb  ( Rheum 
saponticum )  was  set  in  the  planting 
even  though  it  is  a  member  of  the 
buckwheat  family  and  a  close  rela¬ 
tive  of  dock  and  sorrel.  But  it  is  used 
as  a  fruit  for  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  desserts,  sauces  and  relishes,  so 
fits  well  into  a  small  fruit  planting. 
It  requires  a  “rich  soil,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture.”  The  leaves  are 
poisonous  and  only  the  petiole  stalks 
can  be  used  in  the  diet. 

Three  varieties  and  two  species  of 
strawberries  were  shown:  the 
Sparkle  variety  of  the  common  spe¬ 
cies  ( Fragaria )  and  the  Baron  de 
Sollemacher  and  Schneewitchen  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Alpine  strawberry. 
Sparkle  is  “medium  size,  late,  hardy 
and  productive,  very  vigorous  mak¬ 
ing  runners,  best  variety  for  freez¬ 
ing.”  Alpine  strawberries  are  very 
late  and  are  similar  to  our  wild 
strawberry.  They  can  be  readily 
grown  from  seed  and  are  sometimes 
used  as  ornamental  edging  for  per¬ 
ennial  borders.  The  Baron  de  Sollem¬ 
acher  is  a  “red  variety,  berries  are 
sweet  and  small,  bear  all  Summer.” 
The  Schneewitchen  is  a  white  variety. 
Pine  needles  used  as  a  mulch  are 
said  to  impart  a  pleasing  flavor  to 
the  fruit. 

Taylor,  Latham,  Newburgh  and 
Indian  Summer  red  raspberries 
(Rubus  strigosa )  were  in  the  plant¬ 
ing.  “A  well-drained  soil,  liberally 
supplied  with  humus  and  moisture” 
is  recommended  for  them.  Indian 
Summer  is  reported  “the  best,  early 
and  Autmun  fruiting,  vigorous,  very 
productive,  hardy  and  recommended 
for  home  use.”  Newburgh  is  “large, 
round,  good”;  Latham  is  “late,  wide¬ 
ly  adapted  to  soils  and  climate, 
mildly  flavored  and  inclined  to  crum¬ 
ble.”  Taylor  is  noted  to  be  “good, 
late,  vigorous,  self-supporting,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  hardy.” 

Six  varieties  of  grapes  ( Vitis ) 
were  shown:  Fredonia,  “real  early 
black;”  Portland,  “earliest  white 
grape,  good  in  quality,  vine  very 
hardy,  vigorous  and  productive;” 
Catawba,  “late,  dark  copper,  one  of 
the  best  for  home  garden  where  sea¬ 
son  is  long;”  Caco,  “early,  rich  red 
wine  grape;”  Seyve  Villard,  “white, 
healthy,  early,  hardy;”  and  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Bacco,  “early,  hardy,  disease 
resistant,  dark  red,  needs  no  spray¬ 
ing.” 

Although  the  Club  did  not  esti¬ 
mate  the  costs  and  returns  in  start¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  its  small  fruit 
planting,  it  can  be  expected  that  the 
retail  value  of  the  produce  would 
be  about  $50  a  year.  After  success¬ 
ful  establishment  and  with  good 
care,  the  planting  is  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing.  J.  n.  B. 


Arboreal  Charm 

1ft  the  Reverend  Hennig  von  Bosse’s 
Eden  Garden  near  Egg  Harbor  City, 
N-  T  .  are  these  two  beautiful  speci- 
v.ens — below,  Japanese  lilac  and  at 
right,  Norway  spruce. 
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ALL-PURPOSE 

YEAR-ROUND 


SPRAYER 


INSIDE 

STORY1 


jfj/l 

J  > i  M 

The  Hanson  Brodjet  has  been  designed  by  experienced  engineers  to 
provide  you  with  the  finest  equipment  at  the  lowesj  possible  price  for 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  application  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
icals.  Only  the  Hanson  Brodjet  brings  you  such  practical  versatility, 
superior  chemical  distribution,  ease  of  handling  and  high  quality 
construction. 

SCIENTIFICALLY 
ENGINEERED 

Modern  engineering  methods  are 
used  to  maintain  the  outstanding- 
superiority  of  the  Hanson  Brodjet, 
Laboratory  testing,  field  experi¬ 
mentation  and  close  cooperation 
with  Government  agencies,  col¬ 
leges,  etc.,  keeps  Hanson  well-in¬ 
formed  of  current  chemical  appli¬ 
cation  problems. 


DOES  EVERY  SPRAYING  JOB! 


S(tO€ 

TIME 

LABOR 

MONEY 


Only  Hanson  8rodjet  offers 
you  superior  and  economical 
application  of  weed  and  brush 
killers,  insecticides,  liquid 
fertilizers,  etc.  without  the 
tedious  manipulation  of  cum¬ 
bersome  booms  or  clogging 
noxxles.  Installation,  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  is  simple  and  easy.  The  Hanson  Brodjet 
is  fast  and  efficient  —  sprays  at  speeds  up  to 
15  m.  p.  h.  It  is  your  biggest  sprayer  value. 


With  included  attachments,  the  Hanson  Brodjet 
can  quickly  and  easily  be  converted  to  handle  any 
spraying  job  faster  and  more  efficiently — Fields 
and  Rowcrops  with  swaths  up  to  54  feet  at  high  or 
low  gallonages;  Roadsides  and  Fencerows  with 
swaths  up  to  25  feet;  Livestock 
Spraying  at  high  or  low  pressures 
with  spray  patterns  from  hard 
stream  to  wide  angle  fog;  Spot 
Spraying  with  easy  manipulation 
and  fingertip  control;  Machinery 
and  Building  Cleaning  and  Dis¬ 
infection;  Or¬ 
chard  Spraying 
and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  addi¬ 
tional  uses. 


See  your  Local  Dealer  today  or  send  coupon  below 
for  full  details  about  the  amazing  Hanson  Brodjet. 

MM  M  MM  MM  MM  MM  'MM  MM  MM  MM  MM  MM  IMM  MM  MM  IMM 

I  Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

I  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  free  folder  about  the  HANSON  BRODJET. 

|  Name  _ _ _ _ _ ‘ - - — - 

Address _ City - - - .State. - 


■ 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 


Save  valuable  top  soil!  Or¬ 
iginal,  genuine  K-S  fills^ 

“washes/*  gullies,  builds  _ 
and  repairs  terraces,  dams— easily,  swiftly.  Loads, 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory.  } 

Send  for  Free  Literature  an.d  Low  Prices. 


CENTRAL  MFG.  <0»,  3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


Meet  Your  Needs 
WITH  A  USED 


m 

i 

ii 
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Quonset  Hut!  s 

20'  Wide,  48  Long,  IT  High  •  Write  tor  jj 
Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  I  low  prices 
stands.  living  quarters,  etc,  t  &  details  » 
Easily  and  cheaply  re-erected  with  our  II 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  is  J  illustrated  || 
or  F.  0.  8.  Truck  Brooklyn.  a  circular.  y 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Ine. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave..  Long  island.  City  I.  N.  V.  ? 


NeW  MECHANICAL  STONE  PICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Int.  Dept.  8,  Stratford,Conn. 


Picks  up. 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
from  I  Vx  *“  8" 
Sn  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


PiXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 
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Strawberry  Plants 

Post  Paid  50  100  500  1000 

Success,  Premier,  Catskill, 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Sparkle.  .1.35  3.20  10.00  16.50 
Robinson,  Ambrosia, 

Temple,  Fairland . 1.20  3.00  9.50  15.00 

Mastodon,  Gem,  Path¬ 
finder  (everbearing) . 2.20  5.60  17.35  29.00 

Asparagus  •  Horseradish  Roots 

Post  Paid  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  1  yr...  1.20  1.90  3:00  9.00  17.00 

2  yr...  1.50  2.40  3.75  14.00  23.00 

Horseradish  . 70  1.10  1.75  2.50  9.00  16.00 


Catalog:  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell,  N.  J.  Location  Barnshoro 


STRAWBERRIES 

We  offer  the  finest  home  garden  selection  for 
a  long  season  of  fine  fruit  with  heavy  yields 
and  disease  resistant  plants,  ..all  our  own 
certified  stock: 

The  Betty  Patch 

Home  Garden  Selection 

25  TEMPLE  *  25  PREMIER  •  25  SPARKLE 

ALL  75  PLANTS  ONLY  $2.95  POSTPAID 
(Sparkle  and  Temple  are  red  stele  resistant) 

You  can  order  as  many  as  four  of  these 
Home  Garden  Selections  and  still  save  money 
ever  our  regular  listed  prices.  Sorry,  we  can 
'  make  NO  SU  BSTITUTIONS  at  this  low 
price.  Order  early  to  be  sure  of  getting 
your  plants.  New  4  color  circular  on  request. 

TKE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  MONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


y 


FRANKLIN! 

*  :  W 


Three  New  Apples 


Delicious  ancestry  went  into  the  making  of  each  of  the  three  new  apple  varieties — Franklin  Melrose  and 
Here  are  views  a)  the  Fra nkhn  and  Ruby  fruits  and  also  of  the  parent  apples  which  were  crZed  “tod,  X 

them.  The  Starking,  a  parent  of  Ruby,  is  a  mutation  of  Delicious. 


PPLES  may  be  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  familiar  of 
fruits,  but  new  apple  varie¬ 
ties  are  constantly  being  in¬ 
troduced,  subjected  to  ex¬ 
perimental  scrutiny  a  n  d 


PEACH  TREES 

Early  East  *  ierseyland  •  Red  Haven 

Large,  Luscious,  Yellow-Flesh,  Freestone  Varieties. 
For  Canning,  Freezing,  Local  or  Roadside  Trade, 
None  Better. 

3*2  to  41/2  ft.  trees.  $1.00  each,  3 
for  $2.75.  Postpaid. 

$70.00  per  100,  10  or  more  at  100 
rates.  Express  Prepaid. 

—  ALIKE  OR  ASSORTED  - 

Cash  with  order,  please 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thornes  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910.  QUALITY,  VALUE 

- -  MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Bailhead,  Ferry's  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Best  Varieties:  Onion.  Beet, 
Lettuce.  Coilard,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300-$l.75, 
500-$2.25,  IOOO-$3.75  postpaid.  Express  collect 

$2.00  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower  90c  per  100. 
Tomato — Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  Ready  May  20th, 
Rutgers,  Marglobe.  Stokesdale:  300-SI. 75:  500-$2.50; 
I000-$4.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1000. 
Potato  —  Cuban  Yams.  Porto  Rico.  Pepper —  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder,  ready  May  25th:  300- 
$2.00,  500-S2.75.  l000-$5.00  postpaid.  Express  collect 
$4.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants  guaranteed. 
JOYNER'S  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  Va.  Tel.:  8161-3 

EVERGREEN  SEEOUNGS 

Upright  Silver  Juniper,  6  to  12  inch . 10  for  $1.85 

American  Red  Pine,  6  to  12  inch . 10  for  $1.25 

Dwarf  Mugho  Pine.  2  to  5  Inch. . 10  for  $1.25 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  4  to  8  inch . 10  for  $1.35 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  to  8  inch . 10  for  $1.85 

Remittance  With  Order.  POSTPAID 
SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
If  you  order  more  than  10  trees  deduct  25  cents 
for  each  additional  10  trees  ordered, 
NEUNER'S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  D.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PA. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and!  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multifiora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept,  RNY,  Box  534,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State 
Bailhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch:  1000,  $2.50:  (0,000, 
$20.  Broccoli:  1000.  $3.50;  10,000,  $30.  Cauliflower: 
1000.  $6.00 ;  5000,  $25.  Prompt  shipments,  well  packed, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  on  other  plants, 
including  Hybrid  tomato  and  Bunch  Sweetpotato  plants. 
J).  P.  COUNCILL  CO..  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN,  VA, 

-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  year  rooted  cuttings........ . $1.50  per  dozen 

6  to  (2  in.  plants. ........... ....$2.50  per  dozen 

12  to  18  in.  plants . . . $3.50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4,50  per  dozen 

15  Varieties.  Write  tor  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A,  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWOBTH,  N.  J. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vtneiess  type:  200-S2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  !000-$8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  improved  Porto 
Ricos:  200-$2.00 ;  500-$3.00;  1000  $5.00.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER. _ GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS.  NEW  YORK 

Strawberry  Plants 

Spring  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
W.  E.  BENNfNG.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  *)R  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED 
POTATOES.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESES- 
TANT  KENNEBECS.  THOMPSON  FARMS, 

CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 
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U  then  turned  over  to  growers 
and  consumers  for  their  approval  or 
disapproval.  Three  new  apple  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Ohio  station,  as  a  result  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  program  which  has  been  in  active; 
operation  at  Wooster  for  the  past  25 
years.  In  order  of  introduction  these 
apples  are  Franklin  in  1937,  Melrose 
in  1944  and  Ruby  in  1952. 

The  cross  which  resulted  in  Frank¬ 
lin  was  made  in  1925,  the  Melrose 
cross  in  1927,  and  Ruby  in  1931.  The 
original  trees  of  Franklin  and  Mel¬ 
rose  fruited  15  years  ago  and  the 
tree  of  Ruby  fruited  first  in  1940. 
Since  that  time  young  trees  of  these 
varieties  have  been  established  by 
budding  on  seedling  roots — a  process 
essential  for  any  real  evaluation, 
since  the  performance  of  any  variety 
on  its  own  roots  may  differ  consid¬ 
erably  from  its  behavior  when  top- 
worked  upon  standard  rootstocks,  as 
is  the  commercial  custom. 

Following  these  preliminaries  fu¬ 
ture  developments  are  less  the  con¬ 
cern  of  research  specialists  than  of 
the  growers  themselves.  It  is  the 
grower,  more  than  anyone  else,  who 
understands  the  good  points  as  well 
as  the  shortcomings  of  present  varie¬ 
ties.  He  knows  the  vacancies  in  the 
harvest  procession  which  might  be 
successfully  filled  by  ne\v  aspirants. 
He  knows  for  himself  the  desires  of 
the  consuming  public.  In  addition  the 
economists  present  him  with  incon¬ 
trovertible  statistics  showing  that,  to 
the  ordinary  consumer,  the  red  color¬ 
ation  of  an  apple  is  more  important 
than  almost  any  other  “characteristic. 
The  grower  realizes  best  that  regu¬ 
larity  of  bearing  is  more  desirable 
than  alternate  crops,  no  matter  how 
heavy. 

Although  the  fruit  grower  insists 
on  quality,  he  knows  that  it  is  a  vari¬ 
able  factor,  hard  to  describe,  and  that 
a  variety  may  become  a  commercial 
success  even  without  outstanding 
flavor,  so  long:  as  its  production  habits 
are  satisfactory  and  it  shows  excel¬ 
lence  for  culinary  purpes’es.  With  the 
increased  use  of  fruit  for  cooking, 
canning  and  freezing,  the  importance 
of  fresh  fruit  quality  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  decreased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of 
roadside  markets  provides  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  outlet  for.  the  more  delicate 
fresh  fruits.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  such  markets  have 
done  a  great  deal  toward  creating 
a  vaiiety-conscious  public,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  purchaser  avails  him¬ 
self  of  the  grower’s  expert  knowledge 
of  his  product.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  future  trade  will  become  much 
more  selective,  choosing  a  specific 
apple  for  a  specific  purpose:  eating, 
cooking  or  freezing.  And  so,  on  the 
basis  of  all  these  factors,  the  grower 
is  the  one  who  must  evaluate  a  new 
variety. 

Parent  Crosses  and  Offspring 

All  of  these  three  new  varieties  of 
apples  have  one  factor  in  common: 
the  male  parent  of  each  is  Delicious 
(or  Starking,  a  mutation  of  Delici¬ 
ous).  The  female  parents  differ:  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  the  mother-parent  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jonathan  of  Melrose,  and  Gallia 
Beauty  (Red  Rome  type)  of  Ruby. 
Fach  of  these  parents  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  variety.  In  the  period 


since  their  offspring  were  first  intro¬ 
duced,  their  reputation  has  constant¬ 
ly  improved.  Moreover,  experimental 
data  in  Ohio  continues  to  show  that 
the  new  varieties  deserve  a  limited 
commercial  trial  in  areas  to  which 
the  parents  are  adapted. 

Since  color  presents  the  strongest 
consumer  appeal,  let  us  discuss  this 
characteristic  first.  Because  all  varie¬ 
ties  involved  in  these  crosses  are  well 
colored,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
offspring  should  exhibit  the  popular 
red  coloration.  But  even  among  col¬ 
orful  apples,  Franklin  is  a  surprise. 
Named  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
initiated  the  apple  export  trade,  this 
apple  is,  to  all  appearances,  capable 
of  initiating  a  special  trade  of  its 
own:  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
an  apple  more  attractive  than  the 
Franklin.  In  shape  it  resembles  De¬ 
licious  but  the  distinctive  color  is 
lighter  and  more  brilliant.  In  fact, 
it  improves  on  both  parents  in  this 
respect,  for  the  undercolor  is  a  warm 
gold  in  contrast  to  McIntosh’s  dull 
green  and,  where  it  shows  through, 
it  makes  a  pleasing  pattern  of  scarlet 
and  gold. 

Melrose  is  a  larger  apple  than 
Jonathan  and  its  roundish  oblate 
shape  differs  from  both  parents 
(Jonathan  and  Delicious).  In  color 
it  is  quite  similar  to  Jonathan  with 
a  solid  red  developing  over  almost 
the  entire  surface  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  offers,  at  maturity,  a 
contrast  of  sunny  yellow  . 

The  darkest,  deepest  red  of  the 
three  new  varieties  belongs,  as  the 
name  suggests,  to  Ruby.  This  result 
might  be  expected  in  view  of  its 
parentage,  the  red  strain  of  Delicious 
plus  the  Red  Rome  type,  Gallia 
Beauty.  Ruby  is  an  unusually  large 
apple,  solid  and  round,  with  almost 
the  entire  surface  covered  by  a  deep 
carmine.  While  it  lacks  the  contrast¬ 
ing  color  pattern  of  Franklin  and 
Melrose,  it  takes  a  brilliant  polish 
and  is  definitely  attractive. 

Certainly  all  three  apples  pass  the 
first  consumer  test  with  what  may 
literally  be  called  flying  colors.  The 
question  of  quality  in  this  trio  is,  as 
indicated,  less  easily  determined.  In 
addition  the  quality  in  each  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  the  particular  va¬ 
riety  is  intended. 

Franklin  is  the  best  dessert  apple 
of  the  three.  Fine  in  texture  and 
more  piquant  than  McIntosh,  it  is 
excellent  for  fresh  consumption, 
though  it  has  also  a  reputation  for 
the  quality  of  its  sauce.  Those  who 
have  tasted  it  claim  that  it  has  the 
highest  quality  of  any  dessert  variety 
marketable  from  mid-October  until 
Christmas.  To  taste  a  Franklin  is  to 
combine  the  distinctive  flavors  of 
both  parents.  Besides,  its  pleasing 
aroma  offers  unusual  appeal. 

Melrose  is  crisp,  exceptionally 
juicy,  medium  fine  in  texture,  some¬ 
what  less  tart  than  Jonathan,  and 
distinctly  larger.  Otherwise  it  rather 
closely  resembles  this  female  parent 
and  can  be  considered  one  of  the 
highest  quality  late-keeping  varieties 
now  available.  It  has  outstanding 
results  when  utilized  for  culinary 
purposes.  „ 

Ruby  resembles  Rome  Beauty  in 
flavor,  texture  and  size.  Whether,  as 
claimed,  it  is  superior  in  quality  is 
again  a  question  of  personal  prefer- 
ance.  From  the  dessert  angle  it  'is 
excelled  by  beth  Franklin  and  Mel¬ 
rose,  but  its  less  distinctive  fresh 
flavor  shows  surprising  improvement 
as  a  result  of  cooking.  Moreover,  it 
holds  its  shape  remarkably  well  dur¬ 


ing  the  cooking  process  and  this 
definitely  recommends  it  for  baking. 

Blossom  Harvest  and  Storage  Times 

In  evaluating  a  new  introduction,1 
no  factor  is  more  important  than 
that  of  time — time  of  coming  into 
bearing,  time  of  bloom,  time  of  har¬ 
vest  and  storage  time.  Any  extension 
of  the  season,  and  a  picking  date 
which  offers  no  competition  to  estab¬ 
lished  varieties,  are  factors  on  the 
plus  side. 

Over  the  17  year  period  from  1936 
to  1952  the  harvesting  date  of  Frank¬ 
lin  at  Wooster  averaged  September 
27  as  compared  with  September  10 
for  McIntosh,  and  October  5  for  De¬ 
licious.  From  the  storage  viewpoint 
Franklin  has  remained  in  excellent 
condition  from  October  15  until 
Christmas.  After  that  period,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fruits  have  shown  a  definite 
tendency  to  scald. 

Melrose  over  the  same  17  year 
peridd  has  been  found  to  develop 
the  best  flavor  when  harvested  on  a 
date  which  averaged  October’  13,  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  picking 
date  of  either  parent  and  earlier 
than  Stayman  Winesap  or  Rome 
Beauty.  In  storage  its  condition  re¬ 
mains  excellent  into  April.  In  fact, 
in  Wooster  storage  it  has  at  times 
actually  kept  better  than  Stayman 
Winesap. 

During  fewer  years  of  observation, 
Ruby  has  been  harvested  on  October 
18,  one  day  earlier  than  Gallia  Beau¬ 
ty  and  about  two  days  earlier  than 
Stayman  Winesap.  This  puts  it  into 
the  class  of  our  latest-harvest  apples. 
Ruby  fruits  are  exceptionally  firm 
and  can  be  stored  with  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results  into  April  and  May. 
So  far  it  has  shown  less  shrivelling 
than  Stayman  Winesap,  and  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  scald,  a  disorder  prevalent 
with  Rome  Beauty.  , 

In  the  matter  of  blooming  time  all 
three  varieties  show  a  commendable 
tendency  toward  late  bloom.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  date  of  first  bloom,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  of  Rome,  has  attained 
full  bloom  a  day  earlier.  Further¬ 
more,  in  spite  of  its  parentage,  Mel¬ 
rose  has  turned  out  to  be  a  late 
bloomer.  Over  the  17  year  period  its 
average  date  of  first  bloom  has  been 
one  day  later  than  that  of  Gallia,  and 
the  beginning  of  full  bloom  occurred 
on  the  same  average  date,  May  8. 
Rub}'  over  the  12 -year  period  has 
bloomed  at  least  as  late  as  Rome 
Beauty  and  Gallia  Beauty.  Thus, 
from  the  important  angle  of  timing, 
all  three  varieties  appear  satisfactory. 

Productivity  and  Disease 

Productivity  also,  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  potential  producers.  Years 
of  experience  will  be  necessary  be¬ 
fore  we  can  precisely  place  these 
varieties  with  respect  to  yield  per 
tree.  The  best  we  can  do  at  present 
is  to  say  that,  so  far,  Franklin  has 
borne  annually  and  certainly  £ 
much,  possibly  mare,  than  youm 
trees  of  McIntosh.  The  original  tree 
of  Melrose  for  its  first  two  crop 
bore  lightly  but,  since  that  time,  has 
borne  not  only  well  but  annually- 
The  young  trees  of  Ruby  have  come 
into  flowering  early;  in  fact,  they 
have  showed  a  tendency  to  bear  fru  i 
after  only  five  years.  The  crops  pro¬ 
duced  are  certainly  not  less  the 
could  be  expected  and,  in  view  < 
the  fact  that  the  Delicious  pare: 
bears  lightly,  all  three  can  be  s& 
to  show  improvement  over  the  Deli¬ 
cious  yield. 

No  estimate  is  complete  without  a 
discussion  of  susceptibility  to  dis- 
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ADD 

distinction 

to  Your  Home 

WITH 

SAMCOE 

Colonial  Cupola 

Similar  to  early  Coloni 
al  designs.  Easily, 
quickly  added  to  any 
peak  roof  on  home, 
barn,  garage. 

Non  •  rust  weathervane 
helps  forecast  weather. 
Ventilates,  cools  home. 
Helps  prevent  fires 
from  overheated  hay  in 
barns.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Adds  $1,000  to  appear¬ 
ance  of  home. 


Only  $47.50  complete  (21x21x26")  de¬ 
livered  to  your  door  (up  to  1,000  miles). 
Larger  DeLuxe  size  for  larger  homes, 
barns  and  2-car  garages  (31  x  31  x  36") 
Only  $68.50  (free  delivery  up  to  1,000  mi.) 

Graceful  Ornamental,  Iron  Railings 
for  Doorway,  Porch,  etc. 

Modeled  after  original  early  American 
designs.  All  1-piece  arc-welded  and  rust 
proofed.  Gleaming  black  paint  finish.  Not 
to  be  compared  to  cheap  railings  loosely 
bolted  together.  Rigid,  strong.  Add 
charm,  dignity  to  your  entrance.  Pair  of 
30"  Colonial  Railings  only  $25  delivery 
prepaid  if  you  enclose  check.  Or  write 
for  FREE  Folder. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Leaflet  Today! 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

WM.  J.  SAMCOE  IRON  CO. 


917  MILITARY  ROAD.  KENMORE  17,  N.  Y. 

Stores:  Write  for  Special  Offer. 


brush,  tall  grass; 


saves  time  and  effort.  36"  heavy-duty  sickle 
bar  shears  through  without  stalling,  trims  close 
to  buildings  and  obstructions.  Briggs  and 
Stratton  2-hp  engine;  fingertip  control;  screw- 
adjusted  knife  clips  are  a  Jari  exclusive.  For 
safe,  dependable  cutting,  get  a  Jari  Sr. — 
proved  by  over  14  years’  use! 


SPRAYER  ATTACHMENT:  Jari  Sr.  quickly 
converts  to  power  sprayer  with  10-gallon  spray 
attachment,  particularly  effective  for  exten¬ 
sive  and  high  power  spraying. 

At  your  dealer — or  write  direct 


I 


PRODUCTS  INC. 

2P34-J(  Pilltbury  Ave.,  Minneapdlis  8,  Minn. 


cE l 


.GREENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  | 
'  Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
l  hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  for  , 
I  :ui  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  I 
'  Give  aize  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  1 
If  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 


Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaints,  Illinois  I 


ELECTRIC  WELDERS  °vrof?sc 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder,  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  flame  torch  welds  '/s'* 
metal  —  brazes  up  to  *4"  or 
money  back.  Also  solders  and 
—  cuts,  $10.40  plus  50c  postage. 
a„ 'j**1’  Marvel”  without  flame  torch  $6.45. 

,u”  v>  0.  postage  extra,  */4"  Heavy  duty 
transformer  welder  $18.95.  F.O.B.  All 
eiders  complete  with  everything  —  ready 
™  Pina  in. 

QcIS8aJ  manufacturing  CO. 

_  1  r-  $3.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


Ifl  i?  J 

WATERPROOFED  and  fireproofed 

Iruckir?*  fro®  J,t0#k  11  Half  Prlee.  For  Farmer*, 
trom  9uL  8#C-  Wrh*  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
®  Manufacturer.  Bervlnf  Fsrmer*  for  St  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
tD“  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Price*. 

13#  ARnu  o5NETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 

arCH  ST..  (Phons  Market  7-218#)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 

May  2,  1953 


ease  and  physiological  disorders. 
Franklin,  like  McIntosh,  is  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  apple  scab,  a  fact  which 
necessitates  thorough  spraying  as  a 
means  of  control.  Since  the  fruits  are 
borne,  as  with  McIntosh,  on  the  inner 
framework  of  the  tree,  detailed  prun¬ 
ing  is  necessary  not  only  to  insure 
adequate  spray  coverage,  b.ut  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  coloration  which  is  one  of 
its  most  distinctive  features.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  scald,  which  affects 
this  fruit  when  held  in  storage  after 
January,  is  noticeably  worse  when 
high  color  fails  to  develop.  So  for 
all  three  reasons  it  becomes  essential 
to  open  the  center  of  the  Franklin 
tree  by  thorough  pruning. 

Melrose-,  in  spite  of  its  Jonathan 
inheritance,  seems  to  be  entirely  free 
from  Jonathan  spot;  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  only  a  lenticel  spotting  has  been 
observed,  and  that  infrequently.  Un¬ 
der  certain  weather  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fruits  are  inclined  to  de¬ 
velop  a  surface  russeting  like  Jona¬ 
than.  As  to  apple  scab  it  seems  no 
more  susceptible  than  does  Delicious, 
and  scald  has  not  so  far  developed 
on  any  of  the  fruits  grown  at  Woos¬ 
ter. 

Ruby  seems  to  react  much  as  does 
its  parent,  Rome  Beauty,  except  that 
no  scald  has  been  observed.  Unusu¬ 
ally  large  fruits  on  young  trees  have, 
however,  shown  some  susceptibility  to 
Bitter  Pit,  an  occurrence  quite  com¬ 
mon  to  Delicious  seedlings. 

Ij’rom  the  pollination  angle  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Ruby  are  found  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  pollinizers  of  both  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  Melrose 
pollen  is  highly  viable,  it  is  ineffec¬ 
tive  on  Delicious;  and  Delicious  pol¬ 
len  is  equally  ineffective  with  Mel¬ 
rose.  Melrose  pollen  is  effective,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Jonathan  and  vice  versa. 
These  results  would  indicate  a  close¬ 
ness  of  relationship  between  Melrose 
and  Delicious  since  similar  incompati¬ 
bility  is  characteristic  of  mutations 
or  closely  related  seedlings.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  regard  to 
Melrose. 

A  new  variety  always  arouses 
some  consumer  interest  but  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  good-natured  curiosity  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  planting  a  new 
variety  unless  it  promises  a  definite 
place  in  the  production  program. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  grower.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  our  Franklin  buyers  have  im¬ 
mediately  returned  for  more;  that 
Melrose,  is  noteworthy  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  Jonathan  season  and  supple¬ 
menting  Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman 
as  a  late-keeping  variety.  Melrose 
is  larger  than  Jonathan,  excellent  for 
cooking,  has  been  shown  to  freeze 
as  well  as  Stayman  Winesap  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  Baldwin.  Finally,  we  predict 
that  Ruby  will  win  honors  as  a  va¬ 
riety  to  carry  through  to,  the  end  of 
the  storage  season.  It  should  fit  in 
particularly  well  with  the  wholesale 
and  processing  trade. 

Freeman  S.  Howlett 


Peat  Moss  Not  a  Fertilizer 

Is  peat  moss  good  to  use  as  a 
fertilizer  in  the  garden?  How  does 
it  compare  with  manure?  w.  j.  c. 

Peat  moss  is  valuable  as  a  soil 
conditioner  and  as  a  surface  mulch, 
but  has  very  little  fertilizer  value. 
All  kinds  of  manure,  in  addition  to 
adding  their  organic  matter,  also  add 
fertilizing  ingredients,  especially  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potash. 


Stuck  a  foot  in  ma’s  egg  basket 
She  never  should  have  left  it  there 
Where  everyone  goes  down  the  stair. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Elevates  as  fast  as 
a  good  man  loads 


Lasts  as  long  as  you’ll  ever  need  it  .  .  .  that’s  a  NEW 
IDEA  elevator.  Run  this  many-purpose  elevator  with 
gasoline  engine  drive,  electric  motor  or  PTO  .  .  .  and 
handle  anything  from  bales  to  small  grains.  Like  all 
NEW  IDEA  machines,  it’s  built  to  last;  to  take  all  of  the 
strains  and  twisting  and  stay  in  alignment. 


The  NEW  IDEA  elevator  is  BIG;  17  V2"  trough  with 
high  sides.  It’s  SAFE:  new  worm  and  gear  lift  mechan¬ 
ism  partially  enclosed,  protects  operator.  It’s  EASY  TO 
USE:  raises  and  lowers  easily;  low  clearance  and  well- 
balanced  for  fast,  safe  moving,  easy  storage. 


•  New  easy-lifting,  increased- 
capacity,  tilt  hopper 

•  Available  from  26'  to 
over  50'  lengths 

•  Double  chain  rides  on 
wood  strips;  longer  wear, 
quieter,  stops  leakage 

•  Closed  return  trough 

•  Heavy  curved  flights, 
no  tilting 

•  Suspension-trussed, 
box-crimped  trunk 


Mew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  flWO  ° 

Dept.  763,  Coldwater,  Ohio  _ 


DIVISION 


1STRI3UTING 

CORPORATION 


Send  free  folders  as  checked.- 


0  All-Purpose  Elevators  0 
0  Tractor  Mowers 
0  4-Bar  Rakes  &  Tedders  0 
0  Hay  Balers 
0  All-Steel  Wagons 
0  Steel  Wagon  Boxes 


Manure  Spreaders 
Corn  Pickers  &  Snappers 
Hydraulic  loaders  & 
Attachments,  including 
buck  sake ,  push  -of  f 
stacker  and  grapple  fork 


Name. 
Add  res 
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SOMETHING  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


If  you  own  A -C  machinery 

You  can  keep  your  Allis-Chalmers  equipment  young,  dependable, 
with  performance  like  new  ...  if  you  use  only  A-C  precision-fit  re¬ 
pair  parts. 

A-C  parts  are  identical  in  quality  to  the  original  parts  .  .  .  and 
are  made  by  the  one  manufacturer  most  interested  in  the  success  of 
your  equipment. 

For  your  convenience  and  protection  against  damage,  Allis- 
Chalmers  precision  parts  are  packaged  and  moisture-proofed.  They 
go  direct  from  the  factory  to  your  A-C  dealer,  and  receive  special 
care  and  handling  from  the  time  manufacturing  is  begun  until  they 
are  delivered  to  you. 

Be  sure  you  get  original  Allis-Chalmers  repair  parts  .  .  .  sold  only 
by  Allis-Chalmers 
dealers.  You’ll 
be  money  ahead! 


(  flLLIS- CHALMERS  ^ 

%  S  TRACTOR  DIVISION  .  MUWAUKIf  t,  U.  S.  A.  M 


CAPACITY  that  keeps 

ahead  of  any  Forage  Harvester! 


©  The  big  Model  45  Papec  Crop  Blower  has  enough  capacity  to  keep  ahead  of  any  forage 
harvester  ever  built.  Pound  for  pound,  costs  less  than  any  other  make.  Big  spring- 
balanced  hopper,  easily  raised  to  allow  trucks  to  drive  into  position  without  backing. 
UP  TO  40  TONS  PER  HOUR  —  Full  380  sq.  in.  throat  opening.  Easily  handles  10  to  15 
tons  of  dry  hay,  20  to  40  tons  of  silage  per  hour.  Efficient  unloading  attachment  (extra) 
connects  to  unloading  mechanism  of  trucks  or  trailers. 

See  Model  45  Crop  Blower  at  your  Papec  dealer,  or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad 
for  FREE  BOOKLET.  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 


MODEL  45 


CROP  SLOWER 


Also  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  *  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  *  FEED  MIXERS 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 

BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Re- Roofing  Job 

We  bought  an  old  house  and  now 
we  intend  to  replace  the  roof  on  it. 
We  find  that  it  had  been  covered 
with  asphalt  shingles  first  and  then 
with  ordinary  roll  roofing  over  the 
shingles.  Would  it  be  alright  for  us 
to  put  another  roof  of  asphalt 
shingles  over  this  material  as  is,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  strip  all  of  this 
material  off  and  then  put  the  new 
shingles  on?  f.  e.  s. 

New  York 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  ap¬ 
ply  shingles  over  the  roll  roofing. 
Instead  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedure: 

1.  Remove  the  roll  roofing;  be 
sure  no  protruding  nails  are  left. 

2.  Chop  off  a  strip  of  the  original 
shingles  about  four  inches  wide  along 
the  rakes  or  sloping  edges  of  the 
roof;  remove  about  six  inches  along 
the  eaves;  a  hand  axe  is  a  good  tool 
for  this. 

3.  Replace  these  chopped-off 
shingles  with  white  pine  or  cypress 
boards  three-fourths  inch  thick  by 
four  inches  wide  pieces — along  the 
sloping  edges  and  six  inches  along 
the  eaves;  these  boards  will  provide 
solid  nailing  for  the  new  shingles  at 
the  most  vulnerable  points,  the  edges 
of  the  roof. 

4.  Apply  new  asphalt  shingles  in 
the  usual  manner,  using  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch  zinc-coated  ntils. 

If  you  plan  to  do  the  work  your¬ 
self,  here  is  a  trade  trick  you  may 
not  be  familiar  with,  to  provide  a 
toehold  for  working  up  the  slopes. 
Take  a  piece  of  binding  wire  from 
ofE  the  bundles  and  bend  one  end 
back  about  three  inches  to  make  a 
loop.  Place  the  loop  on  the  wide  face 
of  a  12  or  14  foot  2x4  about  12  inch¬ 
es  from  the  end.  Drive  a  couple  of 
roofing  nails  through  the  loop  so 
as  to  firmly  anchor  it  to  the  2x4; 
attach  another  wire  in  similar  man¬ 
ner  at  the  other  end  and  one  in  the 
middle.  To  fasten  to  the  roof,  make 
a  loop  on  the  other  ends  of  the  wires 
and  nail  them  to  the  roof  just  above 
the  top  edge  of  the  last  row  of 
shingles.  Be  careful  not  to  drive  the 
nails  down  so  tightly  that  the  heads 
nick  or  cut  the  wire;  otherwise  the 
wire  may  break  under  load.  ' 

Nail  the  next  course  of  shingles 
over  the  wires.  When  the  roof  is 
completed,  the  “toe-stickers”  are  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  the  wires  just 
above  the  butt  of  the  shingles  cov¬ 
ering  them.  They  leave  no  tell-tale 
marks  on  the  roof  and  are  a  simple, 
safe  scaffolding.  If  the  roof  pitch  is 
rather  steep,  use  four  or  fire  wires  to 
each  14  foot  2x4, 

As  a  safety 'note,  never  let  your 
weight  come  down  against  these 
2  x  4’s  with  a  sharp  jolt.  This  is  a 
maxim  to  be  observed  when  work¬ 
ing  on  any  light  scaffolding. 

B.  K.  S. 


Possible  Pollution  from  Cesspool 

Recently  I  had  a  new  well  drilled 
on  the  farm  I  purchased  this  year 
where,  up  until  now,  the  water 
supply  consisted  of  two  shallow  dug 
wells  which  invariably  went  dry  in 
late  Summer.  Immediately  several 
problems  arose.  Can  I  use  the  dug 
well  under  the  kitchen  floor  for  a 
cesspool?  It  has  layed  up  stone  walls 
and  is  located  about  35  feet,  slightly 
down-slope,  from  the  drilled  well 
which  is  139  feet  deep  and  in  rock. 

Can  I  use  the  other  dug  well 
across  the  road  for  a  disposal  pit?  It 
is  located  about  100  feet  slightly  up- 
slope,  from  the  drilled  well. 

If  your  reply  is  in  the  affirmative, 
what  construction  is  necessary  to 
make  the  wells  sanitary?  The  dis¬ 
posal  pit  would  be  used  for  dead 
qhickens  and  turkeys.  w.  N.  h. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
recommends  that  cesspools  be  lo¬ 
cated  150  feet  from  wells,  15  feet 
from  seepage  pits  and  property  lines 
and  20  feet  from  dwelling  foun¬ 
dations.  A  well  is  not  the  ideal  shape 
for  a  cesspool  and  also  places  con¬ 
tamination  directly  in  the  ground 
water.  Ground  water  moves  through 
the  water-bearing  strata  and  can 
carry  contamination  relatively  long 
distances  in  underground  rock  joints 
and  crevices.  Thus  a  deep  cesspool 


or  sink  hole  that  has  dead  animals 
or  refuse,  could  pollute  water  in  a 
distant  spring  or  deep  -well. 

In  your  case,  if  the  drilled  well 
has  a  full  depth  casing  which  k 
grouted  or  plugged  so  that  no  upper 
strata  water  can  seep  down  along 
the  casing,  there  is  slight  danger  of 
pollution.  However,  the  chance  of 
leakage  through  deep  rock  crevices 
is  possible.  Sand  and  gravel  will 
generally  filter  out  most  dangerous 
pollution  if  water  passes  through  i4 
for  distances  of  50  feet  for  minor 
sources  of  pollution,  or  300  for  cess¬ 
pools,  sewers  and  privies. 

I  would  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  use  of  these  wells  for  a  cesspool 
and  a  disposal  pit.  Aside  from  the 
pollution  problem,  a  cesspool  should 
be  located  some  distance  from  the 
house  and  be  approximated  eight 
feet  in  diameter  by  eight  to"  10  feet 
deep.  Also,  cesspools  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  as  they  become 
clogged  and  need  cleaning.  A  septic 
tank  and  a  disposal  field  is  a  much 
better  system  D  E  ...  *  • 


Removing  Slate  Shingles 

We  have  a  barn  with  a  good  slate 
roof  and  we  wondered  if  there  is  a 
way  to  take  the  slate  roof  of?  so  we 
could  use  the  slate  again.  f  w 

Ohio 

If  the  slates  are  reasonablv  hard 
you  can  salvage  most  of  them.  If 
they  are  soft  —  as  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  slate  quarried  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  will  be  difficult  to  save 
an  appreciable  amount. 

In  removing  them,  start  with  the 
ridge  shingles.  A  claw-bar.  well- 
sharpened  to  get  under  the  nail 
heads  without  too  much  forcing,  is  a 
good  tool  for  the  job.  Use  a  short 
length  of  band  iron  as  a  “bite”  under 
the  bar  so  as  to  distribute  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  slate  when  the  nails  are 
pried  out  (or  a  thin  piece  of  hard 
wood  is  also  helpful). 

If  the  slates  were  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  the  nail  heads  will  not  be 
driven  down  tight  against  the 
shingles  and  there  will  be  room  to 
get  the  claw-bar  under  them. 

Slate  shingles  should  not  be  tight¬ 
ly  nailed  or  they  will  split  if  mois¬ 
ture  under  the  butts  freezes. 

B.  k.  s. 


Brick  for  Chimney 

Would  a  house  chimnejr  built  with 
a  tile  inside  and  surrounded  by 
vitrified  brick  be  satisfactory?  The 
ordinary  bricks  of  my  present  chim¬ 
ney  become  saturated  with  creosote. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  g.  l. 

If  you  use  terra-cotta  (tile)  flue 
liners  and  carefully  fill  the  joints 
with  good  mortar  —  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  one  part  mason’s  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  five  parts  building 
sand  —  and  thoroughly  seal  the  joint 
between  the  flue  liner  and  the  cap 
at  the  top,  you  should  need  only 
common  bricks.  If  the  creosote  can¬ 
not  get  through  the  flue  liners,  then 
it  cannot  penetrate  the  bricks.  Be 
sure  to  use  hard-burned  brick  when¬ 
ever  exposed  to  the  weather. 

b.  k.  s. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse. .  $5.00 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 

Farm  Machinery, 

.A.  A.  Stone 


4.50 

4.24 


Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 

Make  it  Yourself,  „ 

Julian  Starr . .  3-50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . .  S.25 

Farm  Manual . .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic,  „  , 

Douglas  Tourney . . 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison ...........  2.oU 


Fitting  Farm  Tools,  „ 

Louis  M.  Roehl . .  I-00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3  Jo 
Sales  Tax.) 
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HEAVY  DUTY,  HIGH  SPEED 

MOW! NO  anb 
SHREDDING 


the.  oAiqinat 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

Faster  lor  mowing, 
shredding,  mulching  —  Wood's 
all-purpose  cutters!  Heavy  duty 
60  h.p.  gear  box  is  custom  made  for 
Wood's  Cutter  to  guarantee"' 
trouble-free  operation.  FIVE  rugged, 
all-purpose  cutters  in  60",  80",  1 1 4” 
widths  —  standard  and  hydraulic 
lift  models. 


COMPARE  WOODS! 

#  Adjuttr  to  14'  height 

#  Heavy  tafety  thield 
4  Triple  V-belt  drive 

#  Any  power  take-off 

■SEE  IT  AT  YOUR 


fcwry  dollar’s  worth  of  insecticide  does  & 
dollar’s  worth  of  work  when  you  apply  it 
with  Paragon  Sprayer  No.  3.  12  gallon 
capacity.  From  one  position  it  delivers  uni¬ 
form  spray  at  high  pressure  30-40  feet 
from  the  nozzle.  Protects  area  of  1 200 
■square  feet.  It  stands  steady  on  uneven 
ground.  Handles  any  spray  solution,  white¬ 
wash  or  water  paint. 


Singh  wheel  truck 

if  specified 


With  hose,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


Busy  Paragon  Sprayers  from  your  deafer 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


mu 


4M  State  Street 


Harrison,  Ohio 


K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

JxOurCnc  'Meat 

mmiwASTE 
easyjo  clean 

Sim* 

CoArOete 


BIT P  wc n d  i 


SALE:  New  Oliver  66  and  77  Grove  Type  tractors, 
ootn  Gas  and  Diesel.  Priced  right  for  immediate  sale, 
way  be  seen  on  Sundays  or  write.  DAVCO  FARM, 
Rreakneckhill  Rd.,  R.F.D.  2,  Framingham,  Mass. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF... OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Dept  R-5 '  %  Hagerstown, 


*«  TRUSS  CO. 


A  difference  of  opinion  over  im¬ 
port  controls  between  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  out  in  the  open  last 
month.  Benson  told  the  first  import- 
export  session  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  that  agricultural 
imports  must  be  limited  or  the  farm 
price  support  program  would  be 
snowed  under.  He  asked  that  the 
power  to  ban  imports  of  fats  and 
oils  and  dairy  products  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  die  on  June  30.  The  power 
is  contained  in  Section  104  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  So  far  he 
was  following  administration  policy. 
Benson  went  much  farther,  though. 
He  asked,  in  effect,  that  the  104 
powers  be  added  to  Section  22  of  the 
price  support  law,  made  even  great¬ 
er,  and  spread  to  cover  all  farm 
products.  Section  104  is  part  of-  a 
temporary  act,  and  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  Under  Benson’s  proposal, 
the  power  to  bar  farm  product  im¬ 
ports  would  be  permanent. 

The  hard  political  facts  are  that 
the  administration  holds  very  little 
genuine  hope  of  carrying  its  point 
with  Congress  in  respect  to  foreign 
trade.  By  one  type  of  legislation  or 
another,  Congress  is  going  to  make 
sure  that  foreign  dairy  products  are 
not  imported  into  the  United  States 
until  and  unless  it  is  certain  they 
will  not  interfere  with  domestic  mar¬ 
kets.  Also,  Congress  is  in  a  mood  to 
become  more  protection-minded  with 
respect  to  other  farm  commodities 
and  some  manufactured  items  as 
well. 

Benson  made  his  strongest  stand 
on  the  dairy  situation,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  moved  quickly  to  prove 
that  Section  22  is  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  problem  without 
further  strengthening.  The  agricul¬ 
ture  secretary  claimed  too  much  de¬ 
lay,  an’d  so  the  President  himself 
ordered  an  immediate  investigation 
by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  and 
promised  a  report  by  June  1.  Hear¬ 
ings  are  being  held  May  4  and  May 
7  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
ban  imports  of  dairy  products,  with 
expectation  that  the  decision  wfill 
be  to  continue  the  present  ban. 

The  farm  organizations  testified  on 
the  export-import  situation,  follow¬ 
ing  Benson,  with  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  pretty  much  in  favor  of 
official  administration  policy.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  like  Benson,  felt  that 
the  U.  S.  price  support  program  is 
the  villain  in  the  drama  of  falling 
U.  S.  farm  exports,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  attracts  excessive  imports. 
Foreign  nations  must  earn  dollars 
to  buy  our  farm  products,  the  Farm 
Bureau  held;  therefore  we  must  buy 
from  them.  The  export  market  is  an 
important  part  of  the  market  for  our 
farmers,  the  Farm  Bureau  testified, 
even  though  few  of  them  realize  this 
fact.  "When  the  export  market  for 
wheat  and  cotton  drops,  acreage 
must  be  taken  out  of  those  crops. 
Some  of  that  acreage  might  be 
turned  into  pasture  for  cows,  and 
the  dairyman  who  complains  of  ex¬ 
cessive  dairy  imports  is  then  con¬ 
fronted  with  greater  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion,  against  which  import  bans  are 
meaningless. 

Allan  Kline,  Farm  Bureau  presi¬ 
dent,  said  his  organization  did  not 
contend  that  we  should  knock  down 
all  barriers,  but  he  pleaded  for  a 
program  which  would  at  least  gradu¬ 
ally  work  towards  greater  imports  as 
a  means  for  attaining  greater  ex¬ 
ports. 

The  National  Grange  presented  a 
multiple-price  program  a  bit  more 
elaborate  than  the  two-price  pro¬ 
gram  it  has  been  pushing  for  some 
years.  Under  the  Grange  idea,  there 
would  be  price  supports  on  only  so 
much  of  a  farm  product  as  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  domestic  market; 
any  excess  production  would  go  in¬ 
to  the  world  market  at  prevailing 
world  prices.  Importers  would  be 
forced  to  accept  the  surplus  price, 
with  the  difference  being  made  up 
by  certificates  they  would  have  to 
buy  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
world  price  and  the  U.  S  support 
price.  Harry  lanbq 


ISTow  you  can  choose  irom 


Model  77  twine-tie — the^ 
baler  you’ll  see  on  more 
farms  than  any  other  make, 
Ties  up  to  10  tons  an  hour/ 
It’s  the  favorite  of  custom, 
operators  and  farmers  whc? 
need  highest  capacity. 


Model  80  wire-tie — If  you 
store  or  ship  hay,  bale  straw 
for  the  commercial  market, 
or  just  plain  like  wire-tied 
bales,  make  sure  to  see  the 
“80.”  It  packages  up  to  100 
tons  a  day.  Exclusive  twist 
lies  flat  on  bale. 


3  great 

New  Holland  balers ! 


Tiie  sensational  Model  66  twine -tie . . . 

Newest  addition  to  a  famous  line... Costs  hundreds  of  dollars  less 
—makes  hay  haling  practical  on  almost  any  farm! 


Now,  no  matter  what  you 
bale  or  where  ...  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  you  feed,  sell  or 
custom  bale  .  .  .  there’s  a  New 
Holland  to  fit  your  job.  For 
New  Holland’s  “66”  now  joins 
the  “77”  twine-tie  and  the  “80” 
wire-tie. 

Now,  a  complete  choice  of  bal¬ 
ers — from  $1665*1 

In  price,  size,  the  compact 
“66”  beats  all  other  self-pow¬ 
ered,  square-bale,  pick-up  bal¬ 
ers  .  .  .  and  it  will  package  up 
to  7  tons  of  hay  an  hour! 

With  speed  like  this  you  can 
bale  all  your  hay  just  at  the 
right  stage  of  curing.  Your  stock 
gets  up  to  50%  higher  feed 


value.  You  get  more  profit. 

Ask  your  authorized  New’ 
Holland  Dealer  to  demonstrate, 
on  your  own  farm,  any  one  of 
the  3  great  New  Holland  balers.,, 
Or  mail  coupon. 

The  New  Holland  Machine 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation. 

♦Suggested  list  price  F.O.B.  New  Holland. 
Pa.,  for  Model  66,  not  including  Federal 
Excise  Tax  on  tubes  and  tires. 

Get  what  you  pay  for — buy  the  best! 
New  Holland  is  the  only  Twine 
certified  by  the  U.  S. 

Testing  Co.  for  length, 
strength,  uniformity. 

For  wire,  choose  New 
Holland,  too. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


i  Free.  Catalog-  Illustrated  catalogs  give  complete  details.  Write 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1205  Cedar  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

1 
J 

Street  or  RFD- 

J 


Marne- 


I 


Town  &  State- 


I 


|  Check  Model  interested  in:  Model  66  Q  Model  77  Q  Model  80  Q  I  would  like  tree  demonstration  on  my  farm  I  I 
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hour  VE  E  DOL 

TRACTOR  OIL 

Makes  engines  last  longer,  run  better! 


DON'T  RISK  a  half-way  lubricant  to  protect  your  val¬ 
uable  farm  equipment!  With  an  ordinary  oil,  60  to  70 
hours  of  hard  work  can  mean  trouble!  Even  100  hours  may 
be  too  much  for  some  so-called  ''better”  tractor  oils.  PLAY 
SAFE!  Get  150-HOUR  VEEDOL!  Gasoline  tractors  are  safe 
for  a  full  150  hours  with  150-HOUR  VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil , , , 
the  better  tractor  oil  by  the  clock! 


1 


saves 

you 

VOHgy 

S  WAVS, 


t •  SAVES  OIL  — by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline  tractors. 

2«  SAVES  FUEL- by  reducing  power  blow*by. 

3.  SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

4*  SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

5.  SAVES  REPLACEMENTS  —  by  protecting  engine  ports. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Junior 


The  IFYE  program  will  be 
strengthened  in  1953  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  grant  of  funds  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation.  With  the  assistance 
of  this  grant,  135  two-way  exchanges 
will  take  place  this  year  with  nearly 
40  countries  in  Europe,  the  Near  and 
Far  East,  Latin  America,  the  South 
Pacific,  Asia  and  Africa.  Included 
in  the  overall  exchange  are  25  rural 
youth  from  India  and  Pakistan  who 
will  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
10  U.  S.  delegates  who  will '  visit 
those  countries  under  a  special  phase 
of  the  IFYE  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foundation  program  in 
India  and  Pakistan.  Last  year  114 
IFYE  delegates  were  commissioned 
“Grass  Roots  Ambassadors”  by  the 
Department  of  State;  they  visited  33 
other  countries  under  the  project  and 
90  exchanges  from  abroad  came  here 
for  a  similar  experience. 

The  IFYE  program  seeks  to  fur¬ 
ther  international  understanding  be¬ 
tween  rural  people.  Under  this  pro¬ 
ject,  young  men  and  women,  age 
20  to  30,  from  farms  in  this  country, 
hye  and  work  for  four  to  six  months 
with  farm  families  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world.  At  The  same 
time,  rural  youth  from  cooperating 
countries  come  here  for  the  same 
purpose.  No  Government  funds  are 
used  in  financing  this  program, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
mutual  understanding  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  world  peace.  Nearly  half 
the  cost  of  the  exchanges  is  met  by 
contributions  from  all  the  4-H  Club 
boys  and  girls  and  young  men’s  and 
women’s  groups  in  the  States  that 
send  the  delegates.  The  balance  is 
met  by  national  sponsorship. 


Evelyn  White,  Hudson  Falls, 
Washington  County,  and  Robert 
Sweetland,  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co., 
have  been  named  New  York’s  Inter¬ 
national  IFYE  delegates  for  the  1953 
Summer  program.  These  two  dele¬ 
gates  will  leave  in  June  for  four 
months  abroad.  Miss  White  will  go 
to  England  and  Wales,  Sweetland  to 
Denmark.  They  will  live  in  rural 
homes  and  visit  various  farming 
areas,  observing  farm  practices  and 
customs  and  making  friends  with  the 
people  there. 

Miss  White  has  been  active  in  4-H 
Club  work  for  12  years,  seven  of 
them  as  a  leader.  She  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  National  and  New 
York  State  4-H  Club  Congresses,  and 
to  the  annual  Capitol  Day  visit  of 
4-H  Club  representatives  to  Albany. 
She  attended  a  branch  of  Skidmore 
College  at  Glens  Falls  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  and  is  now  a  student  of 
practical  nursing  at  Montefiore  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York  City. 

Sweetland  has  been  in  4-H  for  13 
years,  serving  three  years  on  the 
Madison  County  4-H  Council.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Since  attend¬ 
ing  the  Reppert  Auction  School  in 
Indiana,  he  has  been  in  the  farming 
and  auctioneering  business  with  his 
father. 


Farmers 


A  Holstein  heifer  calf  owned 
by  Charles  Kelley,  a  4-H  Club 
member  of  Camden,  Oneida 
County,  was  recently  selected  as 
the  Junior  All-American  heifer 
calf.  Each  year  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  nominates  the  six  outstanding 
individuals  in  a  show  ring  class,  and 
then  has  a  panel  of  20  prominent 
judges  select  the  All-Ameriean  and 
reserve  All-American  animals  for 
that  year.  In  1951,  the  Association 
sponsored  for  the  first  time  a  Junior 
All-American  selection.  To  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  the  animals  must  have  been  fed 
and  managed  either  by  4-H  Club  or 
F.  F.  A  members  under  a  supervised 
program.  Charles’  calf  is  the  first 
winner  Oneida  County  has  had  and 
the  only  Junior  All-American  from 
New  York  State  to  win  in  1952. 


The  Kennebec  County  4-H  tractor 
club  was  recently  organized  in  the 
Water ville  area  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Teague.  Mr.  Teague 
has  a  large  dairy  farm  in  Fairfield, 
and  is  a  former  instructor  for  the 
“on-the-job-farm-training”  program. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  Winthrop  Richards,  Benton, 
assistant  leader  of  the  club,  has  been 
a  4-H  Club  member  for  several 
years  and  is  a  student  at  Lawrence 
High  School.  An  excellent  program 
of  instruction  has  been  planned  for 
the  club  members,  and  a  4-H  trac¬ 
tor  driving  contest  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  Any  boys  in  the 
Waterville  area  who  are  interested 
in  joining  the  club  should  contact 
either  of  these  leaders  or  the  county 
club  agent  in  Augusta. 

The  following  Northern  Aroostook 
County  clubs  are  now  organized  and 
have  turned  in  membership  cards: 
Sunshine,  St.  Francis;  Knotty  Kraft- 
ers,  Eagle  Lake;  Junior  Workers, 
Fort  Kent;  Fish  River  Valley,  Eagle 
Lake;  Happy  Hustlers,  St.  Francis; 
Crusaders,  Ouellette;  Busy  Beavers, 
St.  Francis;  Nimble  Thimble,  Eagle 
Lake;  Improvement,  Soldier  Pond; 
Jolly  Workers,  St.  John;  Clover,  St. 
Francis;  Yankee,  Daigle;  Know  How, 
Fort  Kent;  Merry  Makers,  Walla- 
grass. 

Freeport  Sunnyside,  Cumberland 
County,  4-H  Club  recently  met  at 
the  home  of  Leader  Mrs.  Ralph 
Maines,  to  discuss  getting  some  new 
members.  They  made  $4.25  at  a  food 
sale  held  recently.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  Judy  Henderson. 
The  Popular  Ridge  Club  of  Black¬ 
strap  Road  held  their  second  meet¬ 
ing  recently  at  the  home  of  Leader 
Mrs.  Loring  Norton.  Each  member 
decided  to  keep  a  4-H  Club  notebook 
for  the  year. 


New  Hampshire  delegates  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Camp  will  be 
Jean  Macomber,  Conway,  Carroll 
County;  Arlene  Joslyn,  Sanbornton, 
Belknap  County;  Peter  Deoss,  Con¬ 
cord,  Merrimack  County;  and  Edgar 
Hastings,  East  Sullivan,  Cheshire 
County.  D- 


In  1952  some  50,000  4-H  Chib  members  in  2,740  clubs  in  New  York  State 
carried  out  nearly  110,000  individual  projects.  Richard  Tillapaugh  (18)> 
Norwich,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  is  shown  holding  his  nicely  grown 
Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  calf,  which  placed  well  at  the  1952  New  Y orb 
State  Fair.  Richard’s  father,  R.  E.  Tillapaugh,  operates  a  dairy  farm  of  410 
acres,  and  keeps  a  herd  of  100  Milking  Shorthorns. 
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l k"40" 

TRICYCLE-TYPE 


with  These  REAUY  MOOEftN 
2-mow  TAACTOftS 


STANDARD 


Ikes©  are  demonstration  days 
lor  John  Deere  Tractors.  Whether  you 
farm  a  large  acreage  or  small,  you 
are  particularly  invited  to  drive  one 
of  these  grand  new, '  brand  new  John 
Deere  "40"  Series  Tractors  .  .  .  see 
for  yourself  why  we  say  they  are 
today's  outstanding ;  all-around 
values  in  the  2 -plow  tractor  field . 
Here  are  Just  a  few  of  'the  great  new 
features: 

More  Powerful  Engine  .  .  .  ample 
power  to  pull  a  2-bottom  plow  in  most 
soils,  other  tools  in  proportion. 

Advanced-Type  3-Point  Hitch 
<• »  »  heavier  built  and  easier  to  adjust, 

Laad-and-Depth  Control  ,  .  .  a 
distinctive  new  feature  on  John  Deere 
Tractors  for  better,  faster  work  in 
varying  field  conditions.  Three  load 
settings,, 

Touch-o-matic  Hydraulic  Sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  more  "live"  lifting  power  „ 


TU  CRAWLER 


-b©  2-3-plow  John  Deere  that  will  go  'most  any  where, 
a°  mQst  anything.  Like  the  wheel-type  models,  it  brings 
•0u  many  new  advancements.  There's  ‘live"  hydraulic 
power,  four  forward  speeds,,  and  a  rugged  integral 
yy carrier  available  for  handling  a  variety  of  working 
-  Aments,  including  dozer  blade. 


precise,  effortless  control  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

Modern  Radiator  Grille  .  .  » 
fluted  screen  provides  new  styling,  'is 
easier  to  keep  free  of  trash. 

Assist  Step  for  Mounting  .  .  . 
you  can  get  on  and  off  the  tractor 
easily. 

New  Comfort  and  Convenience 
.  .  .  these  tractors  add  comfort  to^ 
daily  routine  with  their  roomy  sit-or- 
stand  platform.  Coil-spring  cushion 
seat  is  regular. 

Swinging  Drawbar  „  .  .  yours- at 
no  extra  cost .  .  .  always  on  the  tractor,, 
always  ready  for  use. 

For  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  these  and  the  many,  many  other 
features,  we  urge  you  to  arrange  now 
for  a  test-drive.  Without  any  obli¬ 
gation  you  can  get  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  new  John  Deere 
Tractors  and  the  new  implements  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  'them.  Remember, 
too,  that  back  of  these  tractors  and 
Quik-Tatch  tools  is  a  type  and  quality 
of  service  second  to  none  in  the 
tractor  and  implement  held.  See  your 
John  Deere  dealer. 


<oirlki«i<g  To  oils 


eutct 


' k  Plows  of  all  types 

★  Lister* — middle® 
breaker*” — beddeirs 

★  Planters  and  drills 


★  Spring-Tootll*  Har® 
rows 

dt  Tool  Carriers 

★  Tool  Bairs 

★  Rotary  IHiee 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 


★.  Fertilising  and  side® 

dressing  attachments  +  Subsoiletrs 


r~: - ~  “ - “n 

l  -  i 

I  JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL  Dept  6-37  « 

8  i 


I  Please  send  me  literature  on  Q  "40''  Wheel- 
I  Type  Tractors  Q  "40"  Crawler  Tractor. 

J  1  ! 
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Town 


Stain, 
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★  Disk  Harrows 

★  Disk  Tillers 

★  Cultivators 

★  Field  Cultivators 


★  Scoop 

★  Mowers 

★  Fork  IL5$8 
A-  Loaders 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FO»’ 
ERIE  DEMONSTRATION 


■ 
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CORN  PLANTING  TIME  IS  ALMOST  HERE! 

This  year  —  make  sure  you  get 

HEAVY  YIELDS  of 
SOUND,  RIPE  CORN 


Pastoral  Parson 


It  could  not  be  called  a  quiet  party 
that  the  Cub  Scouts  had  at  the 
Chapel.  The  occasion  was  their  annu¬ 
al  Blue  and  Gold  Dinner  and  the 
youngsters  had  come  with  the  full 
intention  of  enjoying  it.  To  a  boy  of 
Cub  Scout  age,  enjoyment  is  often¬ 
times  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  noise  he  may  make,  es¬ 
pecially  when  in  a  large  group  of 
his  own  age.  On  such  occasions  a  boy 
does  not  make  himself  heard  by 
waiting  for  his  chance  to  speak,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  time  when  an  or¬ 
dinary  speaking  voice  can  be  heard: 
the  proper  way  to  be  heard  is  to 
shout.  After  all,  such  a  party  means 
the  expenditure  of  as  much  energy 
as  possible  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary  at  the  moment. 

The  adults  manage  to  endure  the 
hubbub  by  .  building  a  mental  block  I 
between  their  ears  and  their  brain,  i 
though  now  and  then  a  quickly  fur-  1 
rowed  brow  indicates  that  the  block  i 
is  not  completely  successful.  But 
what  a  complete  contrast  when 
everyone  is  gathered  around  the  j 
supper  table!  Even  a  boy  finds  it  ! 
difficult  to  give  due  attention  to  food 
and  make  a  noise  at  the  same  time. 

The  Den  Mothers  had  provided  the 
food,  in  cooperation  with  the  boys’ 


Growing  Space 

When  planting  saplings  in  the  yard, 
’Tis  well  to  do  so  with  regard 
To  what  the  full-grown  tree  will 
need. 

The  parent  span  is  in  the  seed. 
(Two  handsome  oaks,  of  forest  size, 
From  my  next  neighbor’s  lawn  arise, 
Encroaching  on  his  house  and  mine, 
And  grossing  every  boundary'  line.) 


-used  by  thousands  of  New  York  farmers! 

ORDER  YOUR  SEED  CORN  TODAY l 

Hurry!  Time  is  running  short.  But  if  you  act  now,  you  can  still  get 
your  supply  of  big-yielding,  early-maturing  Funk  G-10  hybrid  seed 
corn  for  spring  planting. 


STANDS  UP  BETTER 

"Funk  G-10  started  very  fast. 
Peipite  a  very  severe  drought 
It  stood  up  better  then  other 
varieties.  We  hove  no  trouble 
with  corn  not  standing;  up  since 
we  used  Funk  G." 

Lawrence  Brooks ,  Madison  Co. 

HIGHER  YIELDS 

"We  hod  o  higher  yield  from 
your  G-10  corn  them  from  any 
other  corn  we  planted.  Stalks 
rfeod  well." 

Aden  Conrcw,  Monroe  Co. 

BEST  OF  ALL 

“Move  used  Funk  G-10  for  sev¬ 
ere!  years  and  find  that  it  does 
'better  for  ws  then  other  hy¬ 
brids." 

Charles  Snow,  Onondaga  Co. 

10  YEAR  PROOF 

"Hove  grown  Funk  G  corn  for 
10  yeors  end  it  is  still  the  best 
corn  I  con  find." 

Leslie  Wright ,  Wyoming  Co. 


Punk  G-10  is  especially  adapted  to  central 
and  southern  New  York . . .  and  to  higher 
elevation  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  heavy  producer  of  ripe,  full-size  ears 
gets  off  to  a  fast,  vigorous  start . . .  even  in  late 
springs.  It  grows  rapidly . . .  then  comes  to  a 
fast  finish  ahead  of  frosts  and  cold  weather. 
The  tougher  the  weather  conditions  at  the 
end,  the  faster  it  matures  in  comparison  with 
other  varieties. 

Thousands  of  farmers,  who  have  shorter 
growing  seasons,  rely  on  FUNK  G-10  for  big¬ 
ger  yields  of  sound,  solid  corn.  This  year,  get 
the  corn  that’s  making  hybrid  history!  Get 
Funk  G-10.  But  don’t  delay . . .  planting  time 
is  practically  here. 

Other  G  hybrids  for  other  areas 

Whatever  your  type  of  soil  or  length  of 
growing  season  . . .  whether  you  grow  for 
silage  or  husking ...  there’s  a  Hoffman-proved 
Funk  G  hybrid  especially  adapted  to  your 
needs.  Wherever  you  live,  get  Funk  G 
hybrids  for  bigger  yields  of  better  husking 
corn,  or  more  nutritious  silage.  Place  your 
order  today! 


f  FOR  QUICK  SEED  SERVICE 

Call  or  write  any  of  these  Hoffman  representatives 

(They  have  warehouse  stocks  on  hand  f or  immediate  delivery.) 


DIANE  KEYES 

(Monroe  County) 
Homeoye  Fells,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Rush  (N.  Y.)  60R 


LEWIS  VIRKLER 

(Onondogo  County) 
Beldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Beldwinsville  695M1 


CHARLES  F.  ALLEN 

(Oneida  County) 

227  E.  Grove  St.,  Oneido,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Oneida  441 


Pennsylvania  farmers 
order  direct  from: 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  35,  Lemdisviile  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


uiKewise  snouid  thoughtful  parents 
plan 

Full  growing  space  for  infant-man, 
And  looking  Junior  in  the  eye. 
Envision  him  some  six  feet  high. 
(My  neighbor,  mentioned  just  above, 
Reminds  me  what  I’ve  spoken  of, 
And  says  my  boys  have  ranged  so 
wide 

They’ve  now  outgrown  the  country¬ 
side.) 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


parents  who  were  guests  at  the 
supper.  A  great  amount  of  thought 
and  preparation  had  gone  into  the 
meal,  along  with  the  realization  that 
a  boy  thinks  that  “only  too  much  is 
enough.”  As  might  be  expected,  the 
food  was  promptly  disposed  of  with 
no  comment  from  the  juvenile  par¬ 
ticipants,  their  sufficient  compliment 
being  to  take  second  and.  third  por¬ 
tions.  That  seems  to  be  a  mother’s 
job:  to  worry  about,  plan,  and  pre¬ 
pare  meal  after  meal,  only  to  have 
it  taken  in  stride  by  growing 
children  who  accept  it  casually  as 
something  to  be  absorbed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  that  more  important 
things  may  be  done.  Only  when  the 
youngsters  are  grown  up  and  visit 
back  home  for  one  of  “Mother’s 
meals,”  does  she  become  certain  that 
her  labors  were  appreciated. 

Today,  sometimes  one  is  given  to 
wonder  whether  any  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  being  developed  in 
youngsters  whose  boisterous  spirits 
are  allowed  such  full  expression. 
Then  he  sees  something  that  removes 
the  questions  from  his  mind.  There 
has  not  been  a  sexton  at  the  Parson’s 
church  for  some  time  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  general  habit  to  leave  the 
room  as  you  found  it.  That  evening, 
when  all  of  the  excitement  was  over, 
the  men  got  out  the  brooms  to  clean 
up  as  expected.  But  what  was  not 
expected,  some  of  the  boys  took  over 
the  brooms,  stacked  chairs,  moved 
tables,  all  without  being  asked  to  do 
so. 

The  Parson  could  wish  that  there 
was  the  same  evidence  of  taking 
responsibility  in  some  of  the  adults 
over  the  countryside  who  scatter 
their  garbage  along  the  road  and  on 
farm  property  after  their  picnics. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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HARVESTORE 

Cuts  Feed  Bill 
in  Half! 


Reed  what  Leo  C.  Huestis,  Bridgeport, 
Vermont,  says  about  his  harvestore: 

“My  HARVESTORE  has  enabled  me  to 
feed  less  than  half  the  grain  I  fed  last 
winter.  At  this  rate,  the  HARVESTORE 
will  pay  for  itself  in  three  years.” 

Lower  feed  costs  aren’t  the  only  bene- 
fits  of  HARVESTORE  ownership.  Con¬ 
sider  these: 


®  Silage  without  spoilage! 

*  Mechanical  bottom  unloading! 

*  Me  maintenance! 

*  No  freezing  problems! 

*  Mo  weather  hazards! 

*  Safely  stores  any  crop,  ony  time!1 

You,  too,  can  make  your  farm  more 
productive  with  a  HARVESTORE, 
whether  you  feed  for  milk  or  meat. 
For  complete  information,  without 
obligation,  write:  A.  O.  Smith  C'erp,, 
Harvestore  Division,  Dept.  RN-553, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


HARVESTORE 

glass -surfaced  steel  inside  and  cut 


IF  YOU  THINK  IT’S  WORK 
TO  MOW  THE  LAWN,  HERE 
IS  GOOD  NEWS  FOR  YOU! 

There’s  a  new  lawn  mower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  easy  to  run.  Yru  can  walk  as 
fast  or  as  slow  as  you  wish  while  you  re 
mowing.  It’s  a  power  mower,  but  it’s 
quiet  and  clean.  You  can  relax  as  you 
mow  the  lawn. 

You’ll  like  it  for 
two  reasons.  First, 
you  can  handle  it 
safely  and  easily. 

Second,  it  uses  a 
new  cutting  system 
that  cuts  ■weeds  as 
well  as  grass  in 
one  time  over.  It 
won’t  jam  on  twigs 
or  leaves  either  and  Cu,s  weeds  2  fees  fc»sh 
trims  within  1/2"  of  trees,  walks,,  etc. 

It  handles  unusu¬ 
ally  well  on  slopes 
and  terraces. 

It  costs  much  less 
than  most  power 
mowers  (about 
$60),  and  runs  for 
2c  an  hour  It 
seems  to  be  the  best 
mower  for  lawns 
Trims  fo  W'  of  obstacle  Df  an  acre  OX  ieSS. 
To  learn  more  about  it,  send  a  postcard 
to  Huffy  Mower,  155  Gilbert  Avt\, 
Dayton  1,  Ohio  and  ask  for,  “How 
the  Quiet,  Lightweight  Huffy  makes 
your  lawn  easier  to  mow.” 


VIKING 

Garden  Tractors 
and  Power  Mowers 


SWIVELING  1 
SICKLE  MOWER 
Hugs’ Rough  Ternii 


Solve  weed,  brush  and  high  grass  problem;  With  tb 
smoothest  running  and  most  efficient  machine  ei 
kind.  A  Viking  Garden  Tractor  with  its  8tIonf,' 
built,  beautifully  designed  swiveling  type 
bar  mower  will  meet  the  toughest 
mowing  jobs.  Delivers  a  clean 
smooth  cut.  Amazingly  easy  and 
simple  to  operate.  Wide  range 
of  other  attachments  for  yard, 
garden  and  field  work. 

WALK  OR  RIDE 

Low  Prices  Easy  Terms 

FREE  CATALOG 

Write  Today: 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1070  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Mffineso^ 


■STAPLES  —  GALVANIZED  —  TWO  INCH 
SG  00  100  LB.  KEG  —  GOVT.  SURPLUS 

1IMSON  S  SURPLUS.  NEWINGTON,  CUN 
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Radioactive  isotopes  and  geiger 
counters  are  aiding  the  search  for 
improved  semen  diluters  at  the  new 
radioactive  isotopes  laboratory  in 
the  dairy  breeding  research  center  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  ac¬ 
cording  to'  Dr.  John  O.  Almquist,  in 
charge.  At  the  recent  annual  meet- 
hv>-  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Assn, 
of  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperatives, 
Dr  Almquist  reported  that  isotope- 
impregnated  diluters  of  different  nu¬ 
trient  materials  are  being  studied 
with  a  view  to  finding  one  that  will 
prolong  the  life  of  live  sperms. 

Delegates  toured  the  research 
center,  inspected  identical  twin  and 
triplet  bulls  used  in  nutrition  and 
management  studies,  and  were 
brought  up  to  date  on  extensive 
work  in  dairy  cattle  sterility.  Ad¬ 
ditional  problem  breeder  heifers  are 
needed  to  complete  this  study.  The 
farmers  also  inspected  the  new  bat¬ 
tery  of  dairy  barns  where  herds  of 
the"  principal  dairy  breeds  are  main¬ 
tained  for  instruction  and  research. 

Dairy  artificial  breeding  work  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1952  embraced 
49,358  farms,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  146,887  farms  in  the  State. 

Selection  of  crops  and  varieties 
that  will  be  eligible  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  seed  certification  during 
the  1953  season  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try.  Growers  planning  to  produce 
certified  seed  this  year  may  obtain 
copies  of  the  list  upon  request  to 
the  Bureau  at  Harrisburg.  The  ap¬ 
proved  list  includes  acceptable  va¬ 
rieties  of  hybrid  field  corn,  hybrid 
sweet  corn,  spring  barley,  winter 
barley,  spring  oats,  winter  oats, 
wheat,  soybeans,  tobacco,  forage  and 
turf  crops.  For  most  crops  the  accept¬ 
able  varieties  are  listed  for  both 
1953  and  1954. 


has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Should  any 
farm  or  garden  seeds  appear  to  be 
inferior  in  quality  or  not  measure 
up  to  the  analysis  shown  on  the 
official  certification  tag  attached  to 
the  original  bag  or  other  container, 
the  grower  may  save  possible  losses 
if  he  notifies  the  bureau  at  once. 


Three  additional  outbreaks  of  the 
swine  disease  known  as  vesicular 
exanthema  were  identified  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  late  March.  Each 
was  found  in  hogs  coming  from  out¬ 
side  the  State.  More  than  900  hogs 
are  involved  in  appearances  of 
vesicular  exanthema  in  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  Chester  counties, 
according  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Milo,  Director 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry.  All  cases  are  under  control. 

N.  M.  Eberly 

Penna.  Hereford  Sale 

The  top  cow  of  the  ninth  annual 
Hereford  Breeders  Sale  at  Harris¬ 
burg’s  Farm  Show  Arena  was  sold 
for  $1,250  by  McCullough  Hereford 
Farms  of  Salina,  Westmoreland 
County,  to  M.  F.  Wood  of  Avondale. 
Chester  County.  Mr.  Wood  also 
bought  the  reserve  champion  for 
$900.  The  champions  were  picked  at 
a  show  preceding  the  sale  by 
Tommy  Wilson,  manager  of  the  King 
Ranch  Farms  in  Chester  County.  The 
50  females  and  nine  bulls  sold 
brought  $27,215.  Cows  struck  an 
average  of  $470  and  bulls  $412. 
Champion  bull  of  the  show,  Lucky 
Larry,  was  consigned  by  McIntosh 
and  Son  of  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  and  was 
purchased  by  Max  Hempt,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  for  $675.  The  reserve 
champion  bull  was  consigned  -by  T. 


Recent  removal  of  the  United 
States  ban  against  importation  of 
livestock  from  Canada  due  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  may  bncourage 
purchase  of  Canadian  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  by  Pennsylvania  farmers.  Key¬ 
stone  State  farmers  during  1951,  the 
year  before  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  discovered  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,  purchased  1,918  dairy 
cattle  and  36  head  of  breeding  beef 
cattle  from  Canadian  breeders.  All 
orders  for  spring  delivery  last  year 
had  to  be  cancelled  when  the  Federal 
ban  against  imports  was  extended 
across  the  entire  Canadian  border  in 
February,  1952.  Supplies  of  good 
dairy  and  beef  animals  for  breeding 
purposes  have  been  accumulating  in 
Canada  for  the  past  year  and  man}' 
can  be  expected  to  come  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  herd  additions.  Foot-and- 
mouth  disease  did  not  appear  in 
Pennsylvania  or  the  United  States 
following  the  Canadian  outbreak  due 
to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  Canadian 
aud  American  livestock  officials. 


II  B  llssiil 
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Feeder  calves  suitable  for  4-H 
Club  work  and  commercial  herds 
will  be  offered  by  the  North  Central 
Beef  Breeders  Assn.,  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  in  Brookville,  Jefferson  County, 
September  30,  the  association  presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  Dean,  Ridgway,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  This  sale,  an  annual  event, 
has  been  supplying  young  steers  to 
feeders  in  a  dozen  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  counties.  Officers  re¬ 
cently  elected  by  the  association  for 
the  year  include,  in  addition  to  Dean, 
■Joseph  Sherman,  of  Hawthorne,  vice- 
Pfes,,  and  Charles  Mortimer.  Brook - 
ville,  secy.-treas.  Howard  Sterrett, 
Brockway,  and  John  Auld,  Homer 
C-ty,  were'  elected  directors  for 
three-year  terms. 

With  an  eye  to  growing  grain  and 
other  feeds  for  record  numbers  of 
hvestock  and  poultry,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  have  indicated  that  they 
wiU  have  about  one  per  cent  more 
land  in  feed  grain  crops  this  year 
than,  last.  Corn  is  estimated  at  1,372,- 
"'U  acres,  up  one  per  cent;  oats  at 
BOO.OOO  acres,  also  up  one  per  cent; 
karley  remains  unchanged  at  154,- 
acres,  while  hay  shows  no  change 
at  2,269,000  acres,  but  five  per  cent 
below  average. 


MOW  CONVEYOR  takes  bales  df*( 

rect  from  elevator  back  into  mow# 
without  handling.  Built  in  12'  se©» 
tions.  The  last  word  in  mech» 
anized  hay  making  machinery* 


.  Caution  to  farmers  and  seedsmen 
lo  examine  carefully  all  certified 
S5-d  they  plan  to  use  this  Spring, 

2,  1953 


This  Hereford  shown  by  H.  C. 
McCullogh  was  champion  cow  at  the 
recent  Ninth  Annual  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers  Show  at  Harrisburg.  She  was 
then  consigned  to  the  Breeders  Sale 
by  McCullogh  Hereford  Farms, 
Salina,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
and  was  sold  to  M.  F.  Wood,  Avon¬ 
dale,  Chester  County,  for  $1,250. 

F.  Koblegard  of  Weston,  W.  Va., 
and  purchased  by  John  R.  Welles  of 
Wyalusing.  Pa.,  for  $600. 

Only  three  buyers  were  from  out¬ 
side  the  State;  heaviest  purchasers 
from  the  Harrisburg  area.  J.  H. 
Spreclier  of  Lebanon  bought  11 
heifers  for  $5,670.  R.  W.  Cleveland  of 
Pleasant  Hill  Farm,  Harrisburg, 
purchased  seven  head  totaling 
$3,335.  Pennsylvania  State  College 
purchased  a  heifer  consigned  by 
Harkaway  Farms,  Downington, 
Chester  County  for  $425.  Other  bulls 
went  to  C.  W.  Knouse,  James  T. 
Fulgham,  R.  N.  Boerner,  Jay  Davis, 
George  Fretz,  Carl  A.  Sager  and  C. 
S.  Cooper. 

The  sale  was  attended  by  about 
150  active  bidders.  It  was  managed 
by  Guy  Newcomb  of  Downington; 
auctioneer  was  A.  W.  Hamilton  of 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  Bud  Snidow 
eastern  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hereford  Breeders  Assn.,  said 
that  the  quality  of  the  offerings  was 
very  high;  he  also  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  eastern  breeders  were  find¬ 
ing  Herefords  very  attractive  ani¬ 
mals  to  utilize  natural  grasslands  of 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  chairman  of  the  sale  commit 
tee  was  E.  L.  Dyson  of  New  Bloom¬ 
field,  Perry  County,  who  is  also  the 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Association.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  is  D.  Emer¬ 
son  Work  of  Uniontown. 

John  A.  Smith 


^  FARM  ELEVATORS 


SAVE  TIME  and  LABOR 


Handle  43  tons  of  baled  hay  an  hour 
without  hard  work.  Discharge  bales  to 
either  side  for  convenience.  Elevate  up 
to  39'  with  complete  safety.  Smoker 
“N38D,”  with  11'  extension,  will  put  20 
tons  of  grass  silage  an  hour  into  a  35" 
silo  .  .  .  will  release  a  full  3  plow  tractor 
for  field  work.  New  jumbo  folder  gives 
full  facts  on  the  complete  Smoker  line. 

BALE  LOADER  handles  420  round  or 

square  bales  an  hour  ...  7  bales  per 
minute.  Shoulder  high  platform  saves  lift¬ 
ing.  Simple  pull-pin  attachment.  No  aux- 
iliary  power  unit.  Aligns  and  picks  up 
bales  automatically. 


Aligns  and 
Picks  up  Bales 
Automatically? 


you  profit  more  with 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U,S.  PAT.  OfF 

The  Pioneer  System  of  Water-Saving,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


1 ,  Automatic,  positive,  locking  and  unlocking 
latch.  No  other  latch  has  this  positive  throw 
action.  No  springs  or  gadgets  to  cause  trouble. 

Labor  costs  reduced* 

2.. Trouble-free.  Footpad  keeps  coupler  upright 
Lip-guide  raised  to  prevent  dirt  and  grass 
from  entering.  Gaskets  blow-out  proof. 

3.  Custom  planned  to  fit  your  land,  crops 
^and  water  supply  by  your  Shur-Rane  dealer. 
Constant  engineering  development 
by  Shur-Rane  factory  engineers  ^ 
keeps  Shur-Rane  always 
ahead  of  the  field. 


Send  for  New  Shur-Rane  Catalog 

/  — 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems.  Dept.  L 
P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California 
Please  sen<l  me  your  colorful  new  3-page  Shur-Rane 
Catalog  ami  name  of  the  nearest  Shur-Rane  dealer. 


A 'ame_ 


_  I! 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  resDon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkkh  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Lower  Prices,  More  Sales 

|T\URING  the  past  few  weeks  a  great  deal 
of  dust  has  been  blown  into  dairymen’s 
eyes  by  the  stooges  for  the  big  milk  dealers. 
There  have  been  columns  upon  columns  in 
bogus  farm  papers,  crying  about  the  need  for 
dairymen  to  buy  butter  instead  of  oleo  for 
their  own  families,  to  drink  more  milk  at 
home,  to  stop  running  to  Washington  for 
government  help  on  prices,  and  to  join  up 
with  "Milk  for  Health”  and  pay  more  than 
a  penny  a  hundred,  if  need  be,  for  increased 
fluid  milk  sales.  By  taking  these  steps,  pro¬ 
ducers  will,  they  are  told,  go  a  long. way  to¬ 
ward  solving  their  immediate  problem  of  an 
overabundant  milk  supply  this  May  and  June, 
and  a  consequent  lower  price. 

Who  will  seriously  contend  that  farmers 
should  buy  oleo  instead  of  butter,  or  refrain 
from  consuming  as  much  milk  as  possible 
right  in  their  own  homes?  Is  there  anyone  who 
will  deny  that  there  is  no  more  nutritious  a 
product  than  cow’s  milk? 

It  is  at  that  point,  however,  that  the  propa¬ 
ganda  dust  begins  to  be  blown  into  the  eyes. 
From  a  discussion  of  self-evident  truths  the 
path  then  leads  off  into  a  morass  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

The  very  people  who  have  done  most  of  the 
running  to  Washington,  wailing  the  meanwhile, 
have  been  the  so-called  farm  leaders  for 
whom  their  own  subsidized  press  has  never 
anything  but  praise.  That  they  will  continue 
to  run  in  spite  of  all  current  remarks  to  the 
contrary,  is  pretty  much  of  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Saying  one  thing  and  doing  another 
is  the  regular  stock  in  trade  of  these  leaders 
and  their  subsidized  press. 

The  second  red  herring  of  the  propagandists 
is  their  plea  for  more  Milk  for  Health  mem¬ 
bership.  As  it  is  presently  set  up  and  as  milk 
pricing  and  distribution  are  presently  set  up, 
Milk  for  Health  has  nothing  to  offer  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  There  is  little,  if  any,  voice 
given  to  individual  members;  a  large  portion 
of  the  moneys  collected  is  diverted  from  fluid 
milk  advertising  channels  to  suit  midwestern 
needs;  and  the  man  who  is  footing  the  adver¬ 
tising  bills  has  no  control  at  all  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  advertised  product. 

But  the  really  vicious  part  of  this,  propa¬ 
ganda  dust  campaign  lies  in  what  it  attempts 
to  conceal  —  the  prominent  role  of  the  milk 
dealer.  Two  months  ago,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  reported  that  the  milk  price  spread 
had  reached  a  new  all-time  high  last  February 
—  13.29  cents  a  quart.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  heavy  milk  production  and  lower  Class 
I-A  prices.  To  bl  exact,  the  I-A  price  has 
dropped  from  $5.27  a  cwt.  in  February  to 
$4.76  in  April,  a  total  of  51  cents  a  cwt.,  or 
1.08  cents  a  quart.  Yet  the  consumer  price  of 
doorstep  delivered  milk  has  been  reduced  only 
half  a  cent  during  the  same  two  month  period, 
which  means  that  the  spread  has  hit  another 
all-time  high  of  13.87  cents  a  quart.  Why,  for 
example,  was  there  no  drop  in  retail  milk 
prices  on  April  1,  when  the  farm  price  of  fluid 
milk  was  slashed  32  cents  a  cwt.? 


Dr.  Blanford,  the  Market  Administrator,  is 
very  much  on  the  right  track  when  he  says 
that  consumers  can  expect  to  pay  less  for  their 
milk  in  May  and  June.  First,  he  is  asking  con¬ 
sumers  to  drink  an  extra  glass  each  day  and 
second,  he  is  putting  the  milk  dealers  on 
notice  that  they  had  better  drop  the  consumer 
price  —  or  else. 

Obviously,  the  big  dealers  have  no  real 
interest  in  increasing  fluid  sales.  Their  profit 
margin  is  much  higher  on  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  right  now  they  are  concentrating 
especially  on  fluid  milk  substitutes  for  which 
farmers  receive  the  manufacturing  price. 

There  is  a  State  Agriculture  Commission  in 
New  York  State,  set  up  some  eight  years  ago 
at  the  insistence  of  Governor  Dewey.  The 
Commission  made  a  perfunctory  study  of  milk 
prices  and  then  retired  to  less  controversial 
fields.  It  can,  however,  still  act.  It  has  the 
funds.  It  has  the  power.  It  can,  if  there  is 
any  remaining  vision  in  its  eyes  and  intestinal 
fortitude  in  its  veins,  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  reducing  consumer  milk  prices 
immediately.  Nothing  would  be  more  effective 
in  increasing  fluid  sales  and  channelling  ad¬ 
ditional  milk  into  the  higher  priced  brackets. 


Corn  vs.  Cattle 

THE  futility  and  wastefulness  of  govern¬ 
ment  controls  and  price  supports  of  farm 
products  are  well  illustrated  in  the  present 
debacle  of  comparative  prices  that  farmers 
are  receiving  for  slaughter  cattle  and  for  corn. 
Since  last  Fall  slaughter  cattle  prices  have 
sustained  an  average  drop  of  around  33  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  corn,  which  is  the 
principal  grain  used  for  fattening  cattle,  is 
supported  at  a  price  which  averages  about 
$1.60  per  bushel,  varying  some  with  certain 
differentials  and  parity  price  fluctuations.  This 
condition  has  resulted  in  many  cattle  feeders 
going  out  of  business,  in  fact  "going  broke.” 
Many  of  these  farmers  now  state  their  in¬ 
tention  not  to  feed  any  cattle  but  instead  to 
increase  their  corn  acreage.  By  this  switch 
they  can  sell  the  corn  to  the  government  after 
it  is  harvested,  have  no  further  work  involved, 
and  be  sure  of  a  profit.  While  farmers  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  in  favor  of  support  prices  and 
subsidy  payments,  they  must  change  their 
operations  under  the  present  set-up  because 
thousands  of  steers  have  gone  to  market  dur¬ 
ing  late  Winter  and  early  Spring  at  a  loss  of 
from  $25  to  $40  a  head  to  the  feeder.  If  there 
had  been  no  support  price  on  corn,  these 
cattle  feeders  would  not  have  had  to  feed 
their  steers  at  a  loss  and  would  still  be  in  the 
market  to  buy  feeder  steers. 

The  upshot  will  be  that  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  and  at  least  the  first  part  of  1954 
there  will  be  fewer  cattle  on  feed,  while  there 
will  be  much  more  corn,  barring  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  this  season.  At  present 
there  are  some  270  million  bushels  of  the  1952 
corn  crop  held  under  support  prices,  which  is 
approximately  10  times  the  amount  of  one 
year  earlier.  With  the  present  trend  this  con¬ 
dition  will  be  still  further  aggravated. 

Unless  the  price  relation  of  corn  to  beef  is 
corrected  by  letting  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  operate  unrestricted,  it  will  inevitably 
mean  higher  meat  prices  for  the  consumer  and 
no  profit  for  the  beef  cattle  producer.  When 
we  have  confronting  us  such  an  imbalance  as 
this,  special  legislation  should  be  provided  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  only  sensible  an¬ 
swer  is  to  remove  the  support  price  on  corn. 


Kinds  of  Ornamentals 

OUR  race  has  always  had  a  want,  almost 
a  hunger,  for  the  presence  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  Perhaps  it  is  a  remnant  of 
early  and  happy  Christmas  association,  per¬ 
haps  a  latent  memory  deep  inside  us  of  the 
times,  ages  ago,  when  our  roofs  were  hemlock 
branches  and  our  beds  were  made  of  pine 
boughs.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  are  sure 
that  the  sight,  the  smell  and,  yes,  the  sound  of 
evergreens  have  music  and  meaning  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

It  is  the  conifers  —  the  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and 
hemlock  —  that  we  choose  as  windbreaks  for 
our  farmsteads,  that  we  set  in  reforestation  of 


our  timberlands  and  that  we  use  to  conserve 
our  soils  and  water.  It  is  these  evergreen  trees 
and  their  companion  shrubs  that  we  often  use 
to  soften  and  beautify  the  surroundings  of  our 
homes.  Their  economic  and  cultural  value  is 
truly  great. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are  reminded  of 
a  useful  secondary  service  performed  by  our 
fruit-producing  trees,  canes,  bushes  and 
vines.  Our  northeastern  landscape,  now  in  full 
dress  with  peach  and  apple  blooms,  bespeaks 
the  usefulness  of  our  fruiting  trees  and  plants. 
The  practicality  of  productive  ornamentals  to 
make  our  surroundings  more  pleasant  and  at¬ 
tractive  should  never  be  overlooked. 

The  article  on  page  317  of  this  issue  sug¬ 
gests  what  can  be  done  with  the  small  fruits, 
both  by  way  of  production  and  of  beauty.  They 
may  not  be  ever  green,  but  they  do  offer  ex¬ 
citing  experiences  and  plenteous  rewards. 


Irrigation  Pays  Off 

■pARMERS  are  not  ones  to  gaze  into  crystal 
*  balls,  and  there  are  few  who  plant  crops 
today  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  there 
is  no  danger  in  predicting  that  in  the  next 
10  years  irrigation  will  become  a  regular 
feature  on  many  thousands  of  farms  in  the 
Northeast. 

Weather  observers  state  that  in  each  10- 
year  period  we  are  likely  to  have  two  or 
three  years  of  severe  drought  and  two  ox 
three  of  light  drought.  Only  in  one  year  of 
a  10-year  period  does,  the  Weatherman 
commonly  send  rain  in  just  the  right  amounts 
and  at  just  the  right  time.  In  the  news  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  announcing  that 
Sumner  E.  Brown  of  West  Swanzey  had  won 
the  State’s  Green  Pasture  Contest,  is  this 
significant  statement:  "His  pasture  and  forage 
program  got  a  tremendous  boost  this  Summer 
because  of  irrigation.  Brown  applied  three 
inches  of  water  to  his  stands  during  the  July 
drought.” 

The  time  has  come  when  irrigation  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  dependable  source  of  water  supply 
must  be  standard  equipment  on  both  dairy 
farms  and  specialty  crop  farms. 


What  Farmers  Say 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the  article, 
“Woodlots  in  Iran,”  recently  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Through  long  years  of  interest  in  public  affairs, 
I  seem  never  to  have  known  any  major  program 
of  our  national  government  that  has  been  so 
scantily  treated  by  the  press  as  the  Point  4  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  read  an  occasional  diminutive  notice 
that  an  engineer  or  some  agricultural  specialist 
has  been  sent  to  some  specified  country. 

But  it  is  such  concrete,  human  interest  ma¬ 
terial  and  personal  experiences  as  Mr.  Kernan 
gives  in  this  new  article,  and  in  his  previous 
article  in  your  paper,  that  are  needed  to  bring 
home  to  our  rank  and  file  citizens  the  down-to- 
earth  goodwill  activities  of  Point  4  that,  one  may 
hope,  are  somehow  going  to  help  make  the  world 
over  and  develop  for  the  human  family  a  Golden 
Rule  civilization. - 

One  cannot  as  yet  know  just  how  far  the  new 
administration  will  go  in  promoting  Point  4  but, 
since  so  many  persons  feel  that  it  offers  the  most 
promising  long-range  program  for  international 
peace,  one  may  hope  that  its  continuance  with 
enthusiasm  and  with  public  approval  is  assured. 

But,  until  the  public  organs  of  information — 
mainly  the  press — give  out  generous  and  warmly 
human  reports  of  things  actually  being  done, 
public  approval  will  not  be  vital.  It  seems  to  me 
,that  farm  specialists  and  farm  workers  to  whom 
your  paper  makes  such  a  clarion  call,  should  be 
especially  interested  in  how  the  food  problems, 
irrigation  problems,  drainage  problems,  etc.,  of 
other  countries  are  finding  solutions;  how  roads 
and  harbors  and  bridges  are  going  to  lift  these 
poorer  neighbors  of  ours  from  destitution  to  eco¬ 
nomic  security;  how  dams  and  water  storage  im¬ 
poundments  and  engineering  skill  are  going  to 
work  miracles. 

And  it  is  the  boys  and  girls  —  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  citizens  —  who  respect  the  soil 
who  are  going  to  be  the  agents  to  bring  about 
these  changes  so  needed  for  human  advancement. 

New  York  mrs.  a.  f.  M. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  articles  on  the 
pipeline.  I  know  that  through  them  many  people 
had  their  eyes  opened.  Although  I  knew  there 
was  so  little  1  could  do,  your  articles  gave  me 
courage  and  information  to  argue  with  them. 
They  were  a  slick  group  of  men. 

You  and  your  magazine  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  the  courSge  to  tell  the  people  the  facts.  1 
for  one  have  been  most  grateful.  Mrs.  J.  h,  J* 
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Measure  your  row-crop  work.  Compare 
the  look-ahead  view  — instant  response  steer¬ 
ing-effortless,  7-way  implement  control. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Super  C  is  unmatched  for 
precise,  all-speed,  all-crop  cultivating. 


Measure... Compare... Prove  to  yourself 

the  McCormick  Farmall 

is  the  Cultivating  Champ  of  its  class 


Here  is  the  most  practical  way  to  buy  a  tractor :] 

Measure  the  tractor  in  relation  to  your  particular  jobs. 

Compare  it,  feature  for  feature,  with  any  other  tractor. 

Prove  to  yourself  — by  actual  operation  on  your  own  farm— that  the" 
Super  C  is  unmatched  in  the  all-purpose  2-row,  2-plow  class. 


Measure  operating  ease.  Com¬ 
pare  the  hydraulic  seat,  the 
double-disc  brakes,  the  handy 
controls.  Prove  to  yourself  you 
ride  in  comfort,  drive  with  un¬ 
matched  ease  on  a  Super  C. 

Measure  pull-power  by  socking 
a  plow  down  deep  in  hard  ground. 
Compare  the  surge  of  power. 
Prove  to  yourself  that  pound  for 
pound  the  Super  C  has  unmatched 
pull-power. 

Measure  economy.  Compare 
first  cost,  upkeep,  trade-in.  Prove 


to  yourself  unmatched  economy^ 
—  15  to  25  percent  more  work  on1 
a  gallon  of  gas  on  job  after  job. 

Measure  years  of  use.  Compare 
normal  service  life,  performance 
and  durability.  Prove  to  yourself 
by  talking  to  any  user,  that  Farm- 
alls  pay  for  themselves  over  and 
over. 

Measure  all  your  work.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Super  C  and  your  choice 
of  implements  for  each  job,  for 
quality,  for  top  efficiency.  Prove 
to  yourself  unmatched  job  range. 


Try  a  Super  C.  Measure  — compare  — prove  to  yourself  the 
unmatched  pull-power  and  job  range.  Drive  it  yourself.  Get 
in-the-seat  proof,  on  your  farm.  See  your  IH  dealer  — prove  to 
yourself  that  the  Super  C  is  Pull-Power  Champ  of  its  class. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

- -°nal  ^arvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Formal!  Tractors  „ 
:JC'<S  •  •  •  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  —  General  Office,  Chicago  1  l 


Send  for  free  Super  C  catalog 
—  Get  all  the  Facts! 

International  Harvester  Company,  ^ 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-5,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Gentlemen : 

I  want  the  whole  story  about  Super  C  Pull-Power.  Please  send  me  the 
catalog. 


My  name  is  _ 

My  address 
My  IH  dealer  is 


-^y  2,  1953 
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You’re  in  the  picture . . . 

for  everybody  in  America  lives  better  be¬ 
cause  we  have  railroads  which,  every  day 
in  the  year,  haul  for  you— and  for  every  T  I  Mi 
other  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try-an  average  of  more  than  10  tons  of 
freight  a  mile. 

That's  more  freight  than  is  moved  by 
all  other  forms  of  transportation  put  to¬ 
gether— and  it  is  moved  at  a  lower  aver¬ 
age  cost  than  by  apy  other  form  of 
general  transportation. 

Last  year,  for  the  sixth  time  in  a  row, 
railroad  freight  trains  set  a  new  effi¬ 
ciency  record— hauling  more  goods,  on 
the  average,  and  hauling  them  faster, 
than  ever  before. 

And  these  trains  are  important  to  you 
because  they  help  keep  down  the  cost 
of  the  things  you  eat,  wear  and  use— 
and  help  make  your  highways  safer  and 
longer  lasting. 

Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C.  ^  ^  ^ 

You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  ry"  \ 
every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


Wan#  to  Save  Money 

Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  House  Paints  Titanium  and  Oil  Base 
ani*  Exterior  uses.  All  Colors  including 
WHITES  at  $1.90  gallon.  5-gallon  drum  at  $9.25 
each.  Gloss  Enamel  ail  colors  including  White  $2.85 
per  gallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case. 
Mixed  colors  in  case  is  0.  K.  NO  C.  0.  D.  SEND 
COLLECT*  M0NEY  0RDER-  FREIGHT  CHARGES 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 


2834-40  N.  ROSE  HILL.  ST., 

328 


PHILA.  34,  PA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

OHN  COOPER  CO.  Sltl  LTIt!  H.i. 


Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 

Good  cow  care ,  proper  management  and  the 
antibiotics  all  work  together  to  combat  this 
constant  threat  to  successful  dairy  farming. 


LnT^l^tURING  the  past  several 
years7  considerable  space 
in  the  press  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  of 
mastitis.  The  continued 
prevalence  of  the  disease, 

, _ as  well  as  its  economic 

importance,  indicates  that  a  review 
of  facts  about  mastitis  is  always 
timely.  Although  there  is  still  much 
to  learn  about  it,  the  state  colleges 
and  departments  of  agriculture  have 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
the  disease  can  be  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  and  losses  avoided  if,  and  only 
if,  a  sound  control  program  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  carried  out  con¬ 
scientiously  in  every  detail. 

Today,  because  of  high  costs  for 
feed,  labor,  equipment  and  for  dairy 
cattle,  there  is  need  for  maximum 
efficiency  of  milk  production.  Conse¬ 
quently,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  produce  milk  more  economically. 
Mastitis  in  the  herd  always  increases 
costs,  and  usually  reduces  income; 
moreover  public  health  regulations 
demand  clean  milk  from  disease-free 
cows.  Many  udder  staphylococci  are 
identical  with  the  enterotoxin-pro- 
ducing  staphylococci  responsible  for 
outbreaks  of  food  poisoning.  Out¬ 
breaks  of  septic  sore  throat  have 
been  traced  to  infected  udders. 
Mastitis  also  causes  undesirable 
changes  in  the  composition  of  milk. 

Control  Difficulties 

No  other  disease  presents  a  more 
complex  problem  of  control  than 
does  mastitis.  Because  of  its  very 
nature,  it  has  existed  since  cows 
were  kept  for  dairy  production,  and 
the  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  which  induce  mastitis 
will  always  be  present  in  the  dairy 
herd.  Despite  its  complexity,  how¬ 
ever,  mastitis  can  be  fought  and  con¬ 
quered  when  it  it  fully  understood. 

Mastitis  is  not  a  simple  disease  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  caused  by  a  single 
group  of  disease-producing  bacteria, 
as  with  blackleg,  brucellosis  or 
tuberculosis.  A  general  definition  of 
mastitis  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
mammary  gland  or  udder,  resulting 
from  irritation  of  the  delicate  milk- 
secreting  cells  of  which  the  udder 
is  largely  composed.  The  term  mas¬ 
titis  is  a  common  term  like  the 
terms  enteritis  or  scours.  These  are 
all  conditions  that  result  from  many 
causes  thus  the  remedies  for  the 
various  causes  differ  markedly. 

In  most  cases  of  mastitis,  the  prim¬ 
ary  cause  is  infection  of  one  or  more 
quarters  of  the  udder  with  disease- 
producing  bacteria.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  bacteria 
that  have  been  found  to  be  potential 
mastitis  producers  and  more  than 
one  variety  can  infect  a  single 
quarter  at  the  same  time. 

Mastitis-producing  bacteria  gain 
entrance  to  the  quarter  through  the 


opening  in  the  end  of  the  teat  can-] 
(invasion  phase  of  mastitis).  Then 
if  conditions  are  right,  the  bacteria 
-are  able  to  multiply  (infection 
phase)  and  produce  toxins  or  otbe- 
substances  which  irritate  the  milk- 
producing  cells  and  cause  inflame  l- 
tion  (mastitis)  .  In  acute  mastitis,  the 
signs  of  this  inflammation  are 
tenderness,  redness,  local  swelling 
and  local  increase  of  temperature 
The  affected  cells  secrete  abnormal 
milk  and  in  time,  unless  there  is 
complete  recovery,  they  are  replaced 
by  scar  or  fibrous  tissue  (chronic 
mastitis);  and  the  ducts  which  drain 
off  the  milk  may  be  destroyed  or 
may  become  clogged  up  by  the  ab¬ 
normal  milk. 

As  soon  as  a  quarter  is  infected 
some  of  the  infecting  bacteria  a'-e 
released  in  the  milk.  These  bac¬ 
teria  get  on  the  teat  cups  of  the 
milking  machine,  or  on  the  hands 
of  milkers,  and  are  thus  carried  to 
other  teats  and  other  udders.  Conse¬ 
quently,  an  infected  quarter,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  shows  visible 
symptoms  of  disease,  serves  as  a 
possible  source  of  infection  for  the 
other  quarters  of  the  udder  and  for 
the  other  cows  in  the  herd.  While  in¬ 
fectious  mastitis  is  caused  by  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  bacteria,  the  entrance 
of  mastitis-causing  bacteria  into  the 
udder,  and  their  ability  to  maintain 
themselves,  are  largely  determined 
by  the  treatment  to  which  the  udder 
is  subjected  and  by  the  general  care 
of  the  herd. 

Prevention  to  Mastitis 

Application  of  the  fundamentals 
of  good  management  and  sanitation 
(cleanliness),  and  the  early  detection 
and  proper  treatment  of  all  injuries 
to  the  teats  and  udder,  do  much  to 
prevent  mastitis.  Once  mastitis  is  es¬ 
tablished,  however,  medication  is 
needed  in  addition  to  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  sanitation. 

For  a  good  mastitis  program,  select 
a  veterinarian  who  knows  your 
problems.  He  will  outline  a  mastitis 
control  program,  adapting  to  your 
situation  the  following  recommended 
practices:  Employ  good  sanitary 

milking  procedures  and  use  clean 
milking  equipment.  Keep  udder  and 
flanks  closely  clipped.  Use  a  strip  cup 
regularly  before  milking.  Dip  teats 
in  an  antiseptic  solution  before  and 
after  milking.  Dip  the  teat  cups, 
after  milking  each  cow,  into  an  ap¬ 
propriate  antiseptic  solution.  Practice 
complete  milking.  (As  little  as  one 
cupful  of  milk  left  in  a  quarter  in¬ 
fected  with  Streptococcus  agalactiae 
may  bring  on  an  attack  of  mastitis 
in  a  few  days.)  Milk  severely  in¬ 
fected  cows  last  to  minimize  spread 
of  infection.  Practice  cleanliness 
throughout  the '  dairy. 

Under  good  milking  practices,  any- 
(Continued  on  Page  335) 


Mastitis  is  always  a  menace  to  the  dairy  herd.  It  takes  sound,  healthy 
udders  to  make  outstanding  records  such  as  that  made  by  this  Holstein 
cow,  Crestview  Toitilla  Susan,  owned  by  Lakeview  Farms,  Clarkston,  Mich. 
Susan  recently  established  an  all-time  butterfat  record  for  cows  milked 
twice  daily  with  1,118.5  pounds  of  butterfat  and  27,726  pounds  of  milk  in 

365  days. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


YRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


50  TOP  QUALITY  AYRSHIRES  50 

SELL  IN  THE 

LITCHFIELD  FARMS 
MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 

and  Sale  of  the  Senior  Herd  Sires 

SATURDAY,  MAY  23  •  at  12:30  P.  M. 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

This  Herd  Has  The 

BREED’S  HIGHEST  3-YR.  ACTUAL  H.  T. 

AVE.  OF  12080  M.  4.06%  492  F. 

This  average  has  never  been  equalled  by  a  herd 
of  any  size  and  it  was  made  in  a  stanchion 
barn  under  practical  Connecticut  hill  farm 
conditions. 

Also  Selling 

THE  BREED'S  HIGHEST  INDEX  SIRE 

as  proven  by  mature  daughters.  He  is  Fair 
Meadows  Sweetheart’s  Dairyman.  28  daughters 
have  76  records  that  average:  1 1314  M.,  4.08%, 
462  F.  M.E.  “Sweetheart’’  is  10  yrs.  old,  is 
Approved  for  type  and  production,  was  classified 
'  Excellent”  at  6  yrs.  and  sells  .fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  22  “Sweetheart”  daughters  sell  and  13 
head  selling  are  bred  to  him. 

Also  Selling 

20,000  IB.  COW  and  FAMILY 

There’re  8  in  all.  Cornell  Barr  Ruel  with 
20,199  M.  803  F.  M.  E.  at  12  yrs.  is  due  Aug. 
4.  It’s  really  a  great  family  of  6  females  and 
2  bulls. 

HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredr 
Majority  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  All  T.  B.  and 
Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days. 


•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 


A, ..hire  S.l.t  Sorvice  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 
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Invest  in  Truly  Dual  Purpose  Milking 
Shorthorns  •  Hold  World’s  Butterfat  Record 

1614  lbs.  BF  in  365  days 

Outgain  Strictly  Beef  Breeds 

USD  A  Expt.  1950  Actual  gain  2.77  Ibs./head/day 


FIFTH  ANNUAL 
Pennsylvania -New  Jersey 

Breeders  Sale 

WEDNESDAY  MAY  20,  1953  •  1  p.  m.  EDT. 

FARM  SHOW  BLDG.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Selected  50  HEAD  50  Selected 

Springer  Cows  and  Heifers  —  Bred 
and  Open  Heifers 

- Junior  Club  Work  Heifers - 

6  Bulls  Serviceable  Age  Bulls  6 
-  Polled  and  Horned  - 

Some  Younger  Bulls 

Get  in  while  time  is  Right,  with  the 
Right  Breed 

Write  for  Catalogs  Now 

IRWIN  H.  YODER 

SHOEMAKERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

JERSEY  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16 
1:00  P.  M„  D.  S.  T. 

Fairgrounds, 

"  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

25  Miles  Southeast  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

50  HEAD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS  50 

FEATURING  FRESH  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGING 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

There  are  also  many  heifers  for  fall  freshening  and 
open  heifers  suitable  for  4-H  Club  work  and  F.  F.  A. 
project  animals.  The  breeding  is  popular  and  the  type 
end  production  is  outstanding.  Mostly  calfhood  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Many  from  accredited  herds. 

For  Catalog,  Write: 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Sales  Manager 
■87  W.  EIGHTH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS  I,  OHIO 

26,974  REASONS  WHY= 
PROVE  THE  NYABC  WAY! 

The  April  production  level  report 
a1!*  NYABC  daughters  shows  14,442 
AB  daughters  with  26,974  DHIA 
records  averaging  on  2X,  305  days, 
11,188  lbs.  M„  3.7%  and  417 
*bs.  f.,  well  ai)0ve  the  average  of 
an  cows  tested  in  DHIA. 

Here’s  solid  proof  that  in  New 
iork  and  Western  Vermont  it  pays 
o  breed  your  herd  the  low-cost, 
oigh  production  artificial  breeding 
May  to  NYABC  sires.  Mimeographed 
eopies  of  the  production  level  re¬ 
vert  available  free  on  request  to 

New  <BYABD  York 
Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc* 

0X  528*B  fT  HACA.  NEW  YORK 

2,  1953 
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BUT  in  IVEKY  WIGHT 

Under  average  farming  V--—1 
conditions,  Milking'  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  recordsjon  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy  ~ 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr.:  3  yrs.,  45.00.  -< 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MO. 

Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Ton  of  Month  Milking 
DAMS  —  CLASS 
LEADERS  —  YOUNGER 
CALVES  —  BOTH  SEX 
REASONABLE 

forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Outstanding  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Flying  Horse  MAster  PAtrician  AR,  out  of 
1000  lb.  dams  —  Sons  of  Idvlbrook  Mistress  Squaw, 
three  time*  a  class  Leader  also  a  year  old  son  of 
Carib’s  June  17754  —  1003  —  6  yrs.  —  365C. 
UPAWAY  FARM  Nr.  Lake  Chautauqua.  Ashville, N.Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


RUN  AC  RES  FARM 

COW  and  CALF  SALE 

Monday,  May  18  —  Madison,  Conn. 


FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF 

OUR  HERD  SIRES 

★  Ankonian  3219  "  — 

Son  of  Eileenmere  I032d,  1949  International 

Champion 

★  Prince  Eric  of  Shadow  Isle  4  "  — 

Grandson  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam 

At  least  25  calves  at  side 

Runacres  is  consigning  8  heifers,  2  bred  to  our 
main  herd  sire,  Ankonian  3219  ”,  to  the  Conn. 
Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders  Association  Sale  on  May 
1 5th. _ 

FORCED  TO  SELL 

Your  choice  of  75  head  of  pure  bred  registered  Angus 
Cows  and  Heifers,  some  with  calevs  at  side,  by  Prince 
Sunbeam  210,  and  rebred  back  to  him.  Also  heifer, 
bull,  and  steer  calves,  and  3  Sunbeam  herd  bulls. 

the  sons  of  Prince  Sunbeam  210. 

P.  K.  FISHER, _  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Several  Yearling  BULLS  and  HEIFERS  and  Three 
Young  COWS  ready  to  calf  early  summer.  Excellent 
Registration  Animals  At  Sensible  Prices. 

S.  K.  LONEGBEN,  BED  M I NSTER,  NEW  JERSEY 

POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  &  FEMALES 

Herd  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited 
'  S.  E.  WARD  AND  SON 
COLUMBIANA _ ^ _ OHIO 

PUREBRED  BULLS  FOR  SALE  BY  CHUB 

DOMINO  23.  -  SQUADRON  FARM, 

NEW  CITY.  N.  Y.  PHONE:  NE  4-2221 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Cows  with  Calves.  Bred  Cows.  Heifers,  Steers 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J 

_ SWINE 

Reg.  Duroos 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  —  TWO  TO  SIX  MONTH! 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
HERBERT  ADCOCK,  Grover  Rd.,  West  Falls,  N.  Y 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  GILTS 


.  farrowing.  Also  FALL  BOAR! 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS,  Stetle/sille,  Penm 
_  M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  for  Lean  Meat  and  Canadia 

Bacon.  CEDARVIEW  FARMS,  Milton,  Delawai 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Bred  Gilts  farrow  May  and  June.  Also  Spring  Pic 
F.  B,  FOSS,  DIXON  RD,,  GLENS  FALLS.  N. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  BOARS,  GILTS  and  FEEDE 

PIGS.  ALL  BREEDS.  For  Catalog  Write 
RALPH  BLICK,  Secretary 
u,i,NiE,VL„o25K  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAMSON  :- :  NEW  YOR 


WIEST  DUROC  FARMS 


Offers  for  sale  breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Fr 
Grand  Champion  Bloodlines.  Durocs.  Since  l( 
Pennsylvania’s  Oldest  Herd. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone  45 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

...  WR'TE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W,  E.  REASONER  &-SQN,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

^ J C I R C U L A R  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dee.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center.  N. 

^-^^AMWORTHST~RegTstemi  or  Unregistered  — 

TAMWORTH  FARM, _ MILTON.  D  EL  A  WAI 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS 


mccou  mi.TnEither  ,Jex  Vl'.OO' ' ea. '  “ Any  amoui 
JOSEPH  PINTO. _ R.  D.  7, _ ERIE,  PENN 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  339) 


CT  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  SALE 

FRIDAY  MAY  15th  at  SALISBURY,  CONN. 

Jf  66  SELECTED  HEIFERS 

BmM  POPULAR  PRODUCING  FAMILIES 

<hNV  Blackcap  Bessie,  Maid  of  Bummers.  Hartley  Eline,  Ballindalloch  Georgina,  McHenry 

-  Barbara,  Rosemere  Barbara,  Blue  Lady,  Miss  Wix.  Enchantress  Erica,  Katinke- 

Tolan  Blackcap,  Portlethen  Lucy  and  others. 

ipS  FEATURING  THE  GET  AND  SERVICE  OF  THESE 

iW  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  SIRES  AND  THEIR  SONS 

C  Eileenmere  1032nd,  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35th,  Ankonian  3219th,  Banmere,  Bliaok 

Bandolier  of  White  Gates  3rd,  Wintonian  5th,  Glencarnock  Eric  of  Cremona,  Blackcap 

Grenadier  G.  R.  3rd  and  others. 

CONSIGNORS 


1 

c 

u 
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ARUNDEL  FARM 
BYWOOD  FARM 
GIBBET  HILL  FARM 
GRAYSTONES 

HAMPDEN  CO.  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
HEDGEROWS  FARM 
JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARM 
JUMP  HILL  FARM 
KENT  HOLLOW  FARM 
MEADOWBROOK  FARM 
MOLE’S  HILL  FARM 
RAVENSCROFT  FARM 
ROLLING  HILLS  FARM  - 

RUNACRES  FARM 
SENTINEL  HILL  FARM 
SQUARE  D  RANCH 
STILLWATER  FARM 
STONYCREST  FARM 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 
WHITETAIL  FARM 


West  Suffielri,  Conim. 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Groton,  Mass, 

Cornwall  Bridge.  Conn. 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 
West  Cornwall,  Con n. 
New  Milford,  Conn. 
Easton.  Conn. 

New  Preston,  Conn. 
Granby,  Conn. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

Kent,  Conn. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Madison,  Conn. 

Derby,  Conn. 

Niantie,  Conn. 

Salisbury.  Conn. 

Oxford,  Conn. 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGS  WRITE 


CLEVE  GRAY,  Sec.  •  CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONN. 
Connecticut  Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders'  Ass’ll* 


Dispersion  •  Bethel  Farms  Herd 

After  20  Years,  Closing  Chapter  on  the  Bethell  Herd 
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AT  THE  FARM,  near  PINE  PLAINS,  (Dutchess  Co.)  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  MAY  16,  1953  .*.  STARTING  AT  12:00  NOON 

The  offering  will  consist  of  130  HEAD.  ONE  BULL  by  Bardoliermere  2nd;  63  COWS  with  about 
25  CALVES  at  side  at  sale  time  and  many  heavy  springers;  15  BRED  HEIFERS:  2!  OPEN  HEIFERS. 
These  would  have  been  the  replacement  heifers  or  sale  heifers  in  the  Annual  Sale. 

Many  rare  pedigrees  and  cows  with  outstanding  production  records  in  offering,  such  as  the  grandani 
of  the  International  Junior  Chamion  Bull,  Kinlochmere  23rd;  dam  of  Bethel  Bandolier,  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull  at  the  1947  Eastern  National  and  dam  of  the  winning  Produce  at  the  1947  International; 
daughters  of  the  famous  sire  of  females,  Bandolier  of  Anoka  7”  —  you  have  wanted  these  for  years, 

now  you  can  get  them;  a  daughter  of  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam  with  a  great  herd  bull  prospect  at 

side  by  Bardoliermere  2nd,  Ohio  State  University’s  great  sire. 

Bethel  Farm  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Katinkas,  Hartley  Elines,  Barbaras.  Bethel  Miss 
Burgess’,  Bethel  Queen  Mothers,  Maid  of  Bummers,  and  Georginas.  They  are  offered  in  goodly  num¬ 
bers  in  this  dispersion.  Other  families  are:  Miss  Wix,  Mignonne,  Blackberry,  Elba,  Blackcap.  Juana, 

Blackbird  and  Eulima.  Several  cows  close  to  Imported  cattle. 

These  females  will  be  bred  or  have  calves  at  foot  by  Bardoliermere  O.  1 5th,  a  great  show  son  of 
Ohio  State  University’s  famous  Bardoliermehe  2nd;  Envious  Bardoliermere  E,  a  great  hind  quartered, 
heavy  boned  son  of  Bardoliermere  2nd;  or  Bethel  Bandolier,  champion  bull  at  the  Eastern  National! 
and  one  of  the  more  popular  bulls  in  the  East. 

Numerous  cattle  have  been  exported  from  the  Bethel  herd  and  we  find  cattle  bearing  the  famous 
Bethel  name  in  many  herds  in  this  country. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  RARE  PEDIGREES  AND  CATTLE  WITH  WONDERFUL  PRODUCTION  RECORDS 
IN  THIS  SALE.  NOTHING  HELD  BACK. 

SELLING  WITH  A  FULL  STANDARD  GUARANTEE 
ATTEND  THE  FOLLOWING  SALES: 

MAY  15  —  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association  Sale, 
Salisbury,  Connecticut. 

MAY  16  —  Bethel  Farms  Sale,  Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

MAY  18  —  Runacres  Farms  Sale,  Madison,  Connecticut. 


BETHEL  FARMS,  DALE  and  BILL  FLETCHER,  Owners, 

Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County),  New  Y'ork. 
AUCTIONEERS:  Roy  Johnston,  Hamilton  James  and  Paul  Good. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS:  J.  B.  MCCORKLE,  SALE  MANAGER,  SMITHVILLE,  MISSOURI 
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Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

Yearling  bull  calves  ready  for  light 
breeding.  Circle  M  Ranch,  and  other 
well  known  Domino  blood  lines. 
Typy  and  rapid  gainers  of  weight. 

SEE  THEM  AND  NAME  YOUR  PRICE 
ACCREDITED  AND  CERTIFIED  HERD 

HIGH  TIME  FARM _ FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

POLLED  HEREFORDS 

BULL  CALVES  by  PLATO  DOMINO  15  and  GHR 
SUPER  ROLLO.  Two  Horned  Grandsons  of  $65,000 
Baca  Duke  I.  All  Registered.  Also  some  COWS 
and  FEEDERS.  Write  — 

JOHN  W.  METTLER,  Jr. 

EAST  MILLSTONE, _ NEW  JERSEY 

COMMERCIAL  HERD 

HEREFORDS  &  ANGUS  —  3-5  years,  sired  by  pure¬ 
bred  bulls.  Calving  May  and  June.  Cows  purebred  but 
unregistered.  .$250  up.  TUMBLEWEED  RANCH, 

W  EST  KILL,  NEW  YORK _ Lexington  621 


REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

BRED  COWS,  SELECT  YOUNG  BULLS.  STEERS 
CANTON  FARM,  St.  Michaels,  Md.,  Tel.  245-RorJ 

-  REGISTERED  ANGUS  - 

BROOD  COWS  FOR  SALE. 

HERBERT  SWARTZ,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


COMPLETE 
HERD  DISPERSAL 


5 1  Head  Registered 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For  Sale  at  Private  Treaty ! 

2  HERD  SIRES 
49  FEMALES 

(MANY  WITH  CALF  AT  SIDE) 

Blackbirds,  Blackcaps,  Enchantress 
Trojan  Ericas,  Eriskays,  Evergreen, 
Evince  Erica,  Glencarnock  Elba, 
Lady  Ida,  McHenry  Blackcap,  Miss 
Burgess,  Prides,  Primrose,  Zaras 
and  others. 

Write  for  Catalog  1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rawls 
EDORY  FARMS  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Year  Old  Bred  Heifers 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD.  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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"Why  don't  f enjoy 
a  cleaner,  brighter. 


work-saving  kitchen 

'PYROFAX'  Gas? 


"IT  S  HEALTHFULLY  CLEAN!"  "Pyrofax"  Gas  is  a  pure,  dry 
bottled  gas  that  burns  with  a  clean,  blue  flame— without  soot, 
odor,  or  variations  in  heating  value.  Helps  keep  pots  and 
pans  and  .kitchen  walls  clean  and  sparkling. 

"AND  SO  ECONOMICAL!"  "Pyrofax”  Gas  saves  you 
money  because  there  is  never  any  waste— you  get  full  value 
from  every  pound  of  gajs.  There  are  no  "extras"— no  turn-on 
or  turn-off  charges. 

"DEPENDABLE,  TOO!"  Storms  or  power  failures  cannot  dis¬ 
rupt  your  service  because  with  "Pyrofax"  Gas  your  fuel 
supply  is  right  on  your  own  premises. 


THE  IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  WATER  HEATING, 

CLOTHES  DRYING  AND...  - 

Fast,  easy,  economical  Cotff^Cf 

“■with  i  'i  "^jin1 » •• 


AMERICA'S  BEST  KNOWN  GAS  RANGE 

Here's  a  gas  range  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  give  you  easier  cooking, 
cooler  baking,  better  broiling.  First 
choice  among  homemakers  and  profes¬ 
sional  chefs.  See  these  new,  exclusive  features:  New  "Magic 
Oven  Eye"  glows  red  when  oven  is  up  to  temperature.  New 
"Magic  Ray"  over  swing-out  broiler  lets  you  enjoy  charcoal-broiled 
flavor  indoors  all  year  round !  New  "Magic  Aire"  built-in 

deodorizing  lamp  helps 
banish  cooking  odors. 
Modernize  with  MAGIC 
Chef  — the  range  that 
means  less  work  for 
mother,  better  meals 
for  dad. 


FREE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
MAKING  3  LOVELY  APRONS 

Featured  in  April-May  issue  of  Vogue 
Pattern  Book— specially  designed  for 
Magic  Chef.  Ask  your  Pyrofax  Gas 
Distributor  for  a  copy. 


m  - 


lira  Jena  "PYROFAX"  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 

There’s  a  "PYROFAX”  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  Near  Yew 


NEW  JERSEY 


Bridgeton . So.  Jersey  Natural 

Gas  Company 

Ledgewood . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 


Maple  Shade.  .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood. .  ..D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville .  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. .. .Edward  W.  Bussell 

Trenton . ...The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas . H.  R.  Hansman 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Hey wood  Sales  &  Service 

Bath - Vogel's  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Fiats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton _ Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarciiif  Manor. .Chas.  D.  Sehman, 


Inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . ..Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham .  Leslie's 

Cobleskill. .  .Selkirk  Hardware.  Inc. 
DeWiti . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  I 'orp. 


3  3$ 


Dundee . Shaw’s  Hardware 

Earlvi  lie . . .  .Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  *Co. 
East  Amherst. ..  .Brese  Gas  &  Ap¬ 
pliance  Corp. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware.  Inc. 
Hamburg. ..  .Weinborg  Bottled  Gas 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown. .. .Tri-County  Gas  Serv 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sous 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Mountaindale.*. . . .  .Catskill  Gas  Co. 
Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron's  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

New  York . Point  O'Woods  Assn. 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 


Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co. 

Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 

Oswego . . .  Fenske’s 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenoicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Prince  Bay . Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Pulaski - Cottet's  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay  Bros. 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn . Schoelles  Supply  Co. 

Saranac  Lake. . Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 
Say vi lie . . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton ...  .Halsey  Gas  Service 

Spring  Valley . Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon. .  .Story  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland . . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare,  Inc. 
Wolcott . ....Paddock  Hardware 


Jams  That  Jell  with  Everybody 


Courtesy  of  Certo,  Inc.,  New  York 


•  Flavor  and 
color  go  into 
the  glass 


Jams  that  jell  with  everybody  is 
not  double  talk.  For,  when  prepared 
pectins-  are  used,  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  story.  First,  your  jams  will 
jell  (and  so  please  the  family  cook). 
Second,  those  jams  will  have  fine 
color,  flavor  and  texture  (and  so 
please  the  family,  one  and  all). 

There  are,  of  course,  the  experts  in 
jam  and  jelly  making  who  for  years 
have  produced  excellent  jellies  with 
the  older  method  of  preparation.  To 
these  women  we  certainly  send  our 
annual  compliments.  But  today, 
when  the  farm  homemaker  has  many 
jobs  at  home  and  out  of  it,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes,  based  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  pectin  method,  hit  the  mark. 
And  the  recipes  are  delightful. 

Just  follow  directions  carefully. 
Then  watch  the  stock  of  fruits  on 
your  shelves  grow  and  gratify! 

Persis  Smith 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry'  Jam 

Use  3  Vi  cups  prepared  fresh  clean 
fruit;  41/2  cups  sugar;  1  2  Vi  oz.  box 
powdered  fruit  pectin. 

First,  crush  fruit  completely,  one 
layer  at  a  time,  about  %  quart  each 
of  fully  ripe  red  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  Measure  3  Vi  cups  fruit 
into  a  large  saucepan. 

Then  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  in¬ 
to  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
Vs  inch  hot  paraffin. 

Yield:  about  8  medium  glasses. 


fine.  Crush  thoroughly  about  1  quart 
fully  ripe  red  raspberries.  Combine 
fruits  and  measure  3  cups  into  a 
large  saucepan. 

Then  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to 
prevent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly 
into  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
Vs  inch  hot  paraffin. 

Yield:  about  7  medium  glasses. 


Cherry  Jam 

Use  4  cups  of  prepared  clean  fresh 
fruit;  V4  cup  lemon  juice;  4  Vi  cups 
sugar;  1  2Vi  ounce  box  powdered 
fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Stem  and  pit 
about  3  pounds  fully  ripe  sweet 
cherries.  Chop  fine  and  measure  4 
cups  into  a  large  saucepan.  Squeeze 
and  strain  juice  from  2  medium 
lemons.  Measure  V4  cup  lemon  juice 
into  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  fruit 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a 
full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  ^ 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  m- 
to  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
Vs  inch  hot  paraffin. 

Yield:  about  8  medium  glasses. 


Cherry  and  Raspberry  Jam 
Use  3  cups  of  prepared  clean  fresh 
fruit  (sweet  cherries  _  and  rasp¬ 
berries);  4  cups  sugar;  1  2 Vi  ounce 
box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

First,  stem  and  pit  about  1  pound 
fully  ripe  sweet  cherries  and  chop 


Advice  from  a  successful  architect 
to  home  builders:  Install  easy-to- 
clean  surfaces  in  as  many  areas  ol 
the  home  as  practical.  It  is  simpleI 
to  contract  for  this  washability  at 
the  time  the  home  is  being  bum 
than  later.  Changes  might  involve 
tearing  out  existing  structures. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  Fabric  Speaks  Out  Correctly! 


Photo:  Schumacher,  Fabrics,  New  York 


The  framed  pictures  on  the  drapery  above  are  designs  woven  into  the  ma¬ 
terial,  an  old  19 th  century  chintz.  Each  frame  holds  one  of  the  English 
parts  of  speech:  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  etc.,  with  printed  definition 
and  picture  to  amplify,  all  in  country  style.  Called  “Mind  Your  Manners ”, 
tins  fabric  was  created  from  the  Schumacher  museum  collection  of  early 

Americana. 


At  a  recent  showing  of  1953  fabrics 
for  drapery  and  wallpaper,  break¬ 
fast  was  served  while  visitors  drank 
in  the  delightful  colors  and  designs 
from  the  Schumacher  exhibit.  We 
chose  an  ingeniuos  pattern,  amusing¬ 
ly  called  “Mind  Your  Manners”,  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  to  see 
here.  Its  inspiration  and  success 
drew  upon  our  early  American 
country  heritage. 

As  explained  beneath  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  frames,  which  look  as  if 
they  were  separately  hung  on  the 
chintz  (Qgunquit  design),  are  really 
woven  into  the  material.  Each  frame 
tells  in  a  printed  definition  (sampler 
style)  how  a  noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
adjective,  etc.,  should  be  properly 
used.  The  picture  amplies  each  word. 


All  come  from  the  Schumacher  pri¬ 
vate  museum  collection. 

Used  for  draperies,  cushion  materials 
and  the  like,  for  a  child’s  room,  or 
for  any  room  that  partakes  of  the 
early  American  atmosphere,  “Mind 
Your  Manners”,  a  19th  century  docu¬ 
mentary,  is  unique.  Wallpaper  to 
match  will  be  ready  in  June.  With 
or  without  the  frame  design,  the 
chintz  background  colors  are  barn 
red,  cassowary  blue  (you  know,  the 
blue  on  that  odd  bird’s  throat?), 
laurel  green  or  brass. 

Massachusetts’  Sturbridge  village 
was  source  for  these  framed  parts  of 
speech.  After  all,  correct  speech  can 
be  one  source  of  anybody’s  success  in 
dealing  with  others.  This  fabric 
therefore  is  practically  a  primer  for 
young  and  old!  Persis  Smith 


“And  This,  the  Happy  Time  . .  .” 

Today  I  shall  not  dust  at  all  because  I  hear  the  phoebe  call; 

I’ve  got  to  run  —  I’ve  got  to  see  the  blooms  upon  our  apple  tree. 

Seems  like  something’s  got  to  give,  something  here  “wants  out”  to  live; 
Hymns  are  crowding  me,  and  bells,  symphonies  and  organ  swells. 

Rinse  the  sink  and  hang  the  towel;  where’s  my  favorite  garden  trowel? 
I  shall  dig  a  piece  of  sod,  smell  the  earth,  and  wmrship  God! 

New  York  State  —  Ina  Her  old  Jones 


Nest  Well  Hidden  in  Plain 
Sight 

The  killdeer,  a  real  plover,  builds 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  very  casual 
nest,  depositing  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground  among  the  pebbles  and 
stones.  However,  the  writer  has  ob¬ 
served  many  nests  in  the  open  fields, 
and  usually  there  is  good  sense  be¬ 
hind  the  building  of  such  a  nest. 
The  bird  usually  has  some  sort  of 
"marker”  (possibly  not  intended  as 
such)  by  which  the  nest  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  once  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  eggs.  The  killdeer* 
!s  very  solicitous  about  her  eggs  and 
young  and  will  resort  to  all  manner 
of  "tricks”  to  lead  either  human  or 
dog  away  from  its  nest. 

One  such  nest  was  located  in  a 
strawberry  patch  in  the  writer’s 
garden  and  was  not  noticed  until 
the  berries  were  ready  for  harvest- 
3nS-  Almost  we  stopped  on  the  eggs, 
out  the  cries  of  the  bird  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  closely  told  us  to  beware. 
^  fiat,  upended  stone  easily  marked 
‘fie  place  which  was  half  exposed 
abd  half  shaded  by  a  strawberry 
vine. 

v\e  left  the  fruit  on  that  vine, 
forking  around  the  nest,  but  each 
fiay  the  bird  grew  excited  as  we 
orew  near  the  nest.  We  were  curious 
as  to  what  extent  she  would  go  to 
;?  Protect  the  eggs.  The  day  the  first 
,lny  bird  was  hatched  we  were  able 
0  approach  very  close  to  the  nest, 
ending  over  it  in  fact.  The  poor 
“other  stood  her  ground,  standing 
op  over  the  hatching  eggs  and  open- 
r&  her  beak  in  a  threatening  man- 
f-cr,  wings  a-droop  to  protect  her 
’obies.  The  next  morning  the  nest 

ap  empty!  But  the  little  birds  were 

Mav  A  1 953 


safely  hidden  some  place  in  the 
garden — probably  in  the  tall  grass 
at  the  edge,  for  the  parent  birds 
were  still  about,  making  a  great 
noise  when  we  passed  near  the 
grassy  edge  of  the  strawberry  bed. 

The  killdeer  is  a  valuable  friend 
to  the  farmer  since  it  devours  many 
insects,  various  weevils,  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  many  other  insects  or 
grubs.  Fern  Berry 


Healing  Old  China 

Quite  by  accident,  some  years  ago, 
our  family  discovered  a  way  to  heal 
old  china.  One  wfinter  night  Father 
had  used  one  of  my  mother’s  prized 
Staffordshire  plates  to  bake  onions 
for  a  cough  syrup.  The  syrup  was  a 
success,  but  the  plate  was  sadly 
crackled  and  badly  stained.  Think¬ 
ing  that  the  earth  would  at  least  re¬ 
move  the  onion  smell,  Mother  buried 
her  ruined '  treasure  at  the  edge  of 
her  flower  bed  that  Spring.  .  .and 
forgot  all  about  it! 

The  next  year,  when  we  young¬ 
sters  were  spading  the  soil  to  plant 
anew,  we  happened  upon  a  perfect 
blue  Staffordshire  plate.  Fortunately, 
our  shovels  had  not  nicked  it.  Not 
only  had  the  onion  odor  disappeared, 
but  gone  were  the  stains  and 
blemishes  as  well. 

Remembering  that  incident,  when 
I  came  upon  a  stained  and  crackled 
old  Chelsea  sugar  bowl  and  cream 
pitcher  of  my  grandmother’s  a  year 
ago,  I  tried  the  same  remedy,  bury¬ 
ing  them  barely  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Although  I  left  the 
pieces  in  the  earth  only  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  April,  the  Rejuvenation  was 
amazingly  satisfying. 

R.  M.  Rasey 


Dependable 


...gives  you 
ail  the  hot  wafer 
you  want  alt  the 
time . . .  automatically! 


For  dishwashing,  bathing 
and  family  laundry  .  .  .  de¬ 
pend  on  an  economical' 
Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas 
WATER  HEATER!  No  wait¬ 
ing — you  zip  loads  through 
your  washer  one  after  the 
other  and  there’s  always 
plenty  of  hot  water!  GAS 
heats  water  3  times  faster 
than  any  other  fully  auto¬ 
matic  fuel . . .  so  a  smaller ; 
less  expensive  heater  does 
the  job! 


LP-GAS  Information  Service 
Dept.  RNY  1 1  S.  LaSalle  St., 

Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

Please  send  “Better  Living  with  LP-GAS.”  My  clime 
is  enclosed. 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ — - - 

CITY _ _ _ 


live  better  with 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
booklet,  “BETTER 
LIVING  WITH 
LP-GAS.”  Shows  how 
to  select  w'ater  heaters 
and  other  appliances. 
Kitchen -  planning 
ideas,  recipes,  too.  Or 
send  coupon  with  10^. 


ivo  millions  of  'families' 
already  do! 


mMOOEMtsm. 

Wherever  you  ore 


. . .  gives  you 
fresh,  dry 
clothes 
any  time! 


With  an  automatic,  any-weather 
LP-GAS  CLOTHES  DRYER,  wet 
clothes  go  right  into  the  dryer 
for  faster,  fresher,  more  sani¬ 
tary  drying  than  ever  before. 
You  just  set  it  and  forget  it!  A 
handsome,  efficient  LP-GAS 
clothes  dryer  takes  but  little 
space  in  basement,  utility  room 
or  kitchen.  So  decide  right 
now  to  end  washday  hard 
work. ..see  your  LP-GAS 
dealer  today! 


COUNTY- 


JSTATE- 


1 


BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  and  TANK  GAS 


w 
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Adds  more  blue  ribbons  to  growing  collection 


Wins  Ribbons  and  Loving  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Competition 


Her  little  sister  holds  up  the  loving 
cup  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Bledsoe  won 
for  "  'best  entry  of  the  dayv  at  last 
fall’s  New  York  State  Fair.  Mrs. 
Bledsoe  also  won  11  blue  ribbons 
in  the  same  cooking  competition. 
She’s  sorting  through  her  big  collec¬ 
tion  of  prize  ribbons  at  her  home  in 
Norris ville,  N.  Y. 

A  record  like  that  makes  Mrs. 
Bledsoe  one  of  New  York’s  leading 
cooks  .  ,  .  and  she  gives  a  lot  of 
credit  for  her  success  to  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s 
tops  with  me,”  she  says.  “Rises  fast 


every  time  and  gives  me  such  won¬ 
derful  results.” 

Now  when  you  bake  at  home, 
use  yeast — for  the  grandest  results 
ever.  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  is  so  much  handier  than  the 
old-fashioned  yeast  cake  ...  it 
keeps  for  months  right  on  your  pan¬ 
try  shelf,  always  rises  fast.  That’s 
why  prize-winning  cooks  like  it  so 
much!  Out  of  5000  prize  winners 
surveyed,  97%  depend  on  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  So  look 
for  the  Fleischmann  label  at  your 
grocery  store. 


Sooner  or  later  a  growing  farm  busi¬ 
ness  needs  improvements,  expansion 
and  repairs  if  profits  are  to  continue. 

Like  so  many  farmers  who  use 
their  credit  wisely,  you’ll  find  your 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  a  good  place  to  do  business  when 
the  time  comes  for  bigger  planning. 
The  interest  rate  on  a  Land  Bank 
mortgage  is  only  4Vo%  and  cannot 
be  increased  during  the  life  of  the 
loan.  You  have  up  to  33  years  to 
repay  in  small,  regular  principal  in¬ 
stallments.  Your  farm  income  grows 
without  being  saddled  with  heavy 
charges  and  demand  notes. 


FOR  THE  BEST 
UN  FARM  FINANCING 


ss««  y our  local  National  Farm  loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  'ft. 4$. 
3H9  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


FARM  CREDIT 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


-  SELL  BEAUTIFUL  FABRICS  - 

To  Friends,  Neighbors,  and  Churches.  No  experience 
necessary  —  costs  nothing  to  get  started.  Free  sample 
Fabric  Kit.  FABRIC  FAIR,  DEPT.  R-3 

P.  0.  BOX  1346.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


-  BANQUET  ROLL  TABLE  PAPER  - 

FOR  YOUR  CHURCH  OR  GRANGE  SUPPERS. 
Write  for  Sample  and  Wholesale  Prices. 
BRISKO  COMPANY.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


WOMEN  •  PART  TIME 

Can  you  tise  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  CO. 

DEPT.  R-5,  263  MAIN  ST.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
State  personal  details  and  telephone  number. 


Write  for  low  prices — 
carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpen¬ 
sive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and  width  please. 
OR.  RUG  COMPANY.  Dept.  5398.  Lima,  Ohio 


—  CHAIR  CAM  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cano.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  3Se.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $8.15,  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mali.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  tor  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Flattery — Plus  Snowflakes  and  a  Rose 


548  —  Flattering  Snowflake  Smock  to  wear  about-the-house  to  make 
in  pastels  or  deep-colored  cottons,  rayons,  or  butcher’s  linen,  with  giant 
embroidered  “snowflakes”  of  5  inches  and  3 Vs  inches.  Pattern  sizes:  small, 
medium,  large.  Transfer  for  snowflake;  directions  on  embroidering;  all  for 
20  cents. 

2859  —  Feminine  and  Smart  Casual  Sundress  band-trimmed  sweet¬ 
heart  neckline  and  little  bolero  to  match  with  unmounted  sleeves  and 
collar  cut-in-one  with  front.  Stitching  trim  can  be  smart  accent.  Sizes  12- 
20,  36-44.  Size  18:  5%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

429  —  These  Gorgeous  Pink  Roses  Need  No  Embroidery.  Just  iron  off 
the  transfer  —  the  rose  pink  and  leaf  green  colors  go  right  onto  your  ma¬ 
terial!  There  are  four-big  roses  each  5  inches;  and  eight  smaller  budding 
roses,  iy2  inches.  Used  on  place  mats,  scarves,  luncheon  and  tea  cloths; 
on  hostess  aprons,  guest  towels,  pillowcases.  Laundering  and  transfer  in¬ 
structions.  20  cents. 

2931  —  Dress-and-Slip  Set  So  Popular  With  the  Younger  Set!  Dress 
has  applied  yoke  front  and  back.  Camisole  slip  has  three  rows  of  applied 
ruffling  on  skirt.  Both  included.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  dress,  2  yds.  35 -in. 
Slip,  1 14  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2904  —  True  Style — New  Style  Handsome  Dress.  And  up  to  size  48! 
Has  latest  hip  yokes  and  easy  unmounted  sleeves  in  a  rather  long  short- 
length  with  pointed  cuff,  or  a  plain  cap-sleeve  length.  Good  neckline. 
Sizes  are  14-20,  36-48!  Size  18:  Dress  with  cap-sleeve  takes  414  yds.  39-in. 
25  cents. 


Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Women  at  Work:  1877  and  19531 


•  Courtesy  of  Tide  Washing  Clime,  Si*  ** 

Reading  Emerson  While  On  Her  Knees  to  TV 

Scrubbing  Dramatics 

Television  may  be  the  path  to  culture  today,  but  it  was  this  ‘ ktutomatic 
book  holder”,  shown  ab’ove ,  in  great-grandma’s  time.  Unearthed  by  the 
Tide  Clinic  from  an  1877  magazine  (Harper’s),  this  cartoon  shows  how 
ladies  could  study  “Emerson’s  Essays”,  wasting  no  moments.  That  “ modern 
invention  was  “self-propelling,  with  a  knee-high  easel  to  hold  the„  book , 
a  special  ledge  for  scrub  pail,  and  a  yoke  to  fit  —  around  the  neck.”  How 

times  have  changed! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DON’T  DRINK 


Contaminated 
Water! 


FROM  WILLS, 

SPRINGS  OR  OTHER 
unprotected  sources 

Don’t  risk  the  many 
illnesses  that  can 
result  from  drink¬ 
ing  contaminated 
water!  With  the 
Sepco  Ultra-Violet 
Water  Sterilizer  connected  in 
your  water  supply  system,  you 
bn  be  safe  and  sure.  The  Sepco 
purifies  even  badly  polluted  water 
to  public  health  standards.  Re¬ 
quires  no  regular  attention- 
handles  up  to  400  gallons  per 
hour— operates  from  standard 
electric  current.  Used 
throughout  the  world.  cross- 
Write  for  booklet  "SAFE  ™N 
DRINKING  WATER". 


for  terms,  rural  hemes,  motor  courts, 
comps,  roadside  restaurants. 

V  USES  NO  CHEMICALS 

v  entirely  electrical 

V  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 

V  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR  ODOR  TO  WATER 

SEPCO  CORPORATION,  Potlslown,  Pc. 
Water  Appliance  Specialists  for  over  SOYears. 


REMOVE  BARK 
the  Easy  Wav 

~  '  •  t  •  •  • 


»'*Cvto  by  n  e,  PuLRyvoCD 
«C££ARCM  CENTCA 


with 

ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

(Liquid  Sodium  Arseoifej 
Loosens  bark  for 
easy  peeling  at  con¬ 
venient  time  .  .  . 
also  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Used  on 
trees  intended  for 
pulpvyood,  fence 
posts  and  poles.  Sim- 
ffie  to  apply  .  , .  best 
results  obtained  in 
May  and  June. 
Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies. 


FRBEt  Debarking  bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


SAVE  $16  a  Ton  .1 


\WhMwi'nd 

_  FEED  MIXER 

Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 

_ _  *°  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 

|  blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
FHWEIS  MFC.  CO.,  Bex  MI,  Quincy.  III. 


BROWER 


east 

terms 


PUMP  WATER  F/WTy 


CRAIN  WISH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS^ 
IRRIGATE— Flit  TANKS— DRAWWfU.  WATER. 


Pumpi  2800  GPH  Z20  GPH  at  lb  High  oi  1600 
GPH  Horn  25*  well.  Sturdy,  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Sut 

Blade  Impeller  Usei  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P  Motor  Will - 

not  leak  or  dog  fits  any  garden  hose  Immediate 
Money  Bach  Guatantee  fiend  Chech.  M.O .  or  C.O 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWIOISBORO<3)  N  I  W  JERSEY 


i8» 
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Branding  and  Tattooing 
Livestock 

Is  it  legal  in  New  York  State  to 
brand  or  tattoo  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock?  If  so,  can  such  markings  be 
registered  or  recorded  with  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture? 
Can  they  be  recorded  with  the  breed 
association  concerned  or  with  any 
livestock  associations?  A  neighbor 
claimed  one  of  my  Angus  calves  the 
other  day,  and  I  thought:  if  it  had 
been  branded  or  tattooed,  that  would 
have  served  as  a  positive  means  of 
identification.  e.  h.  w. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  York 
State  that  prohibits  the  branding  or 
tattooing  of  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  While  there  is  no  so-called 
branding  law  in  N.  ,Y.  State,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law  does  provide  for  the 
branding  of  cattle  on  the  left  jaw 
when  known  to  be  infected  with  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis.  There  is  no  other 
provision  in  the  law  for  branding 
animals.  Likewise  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  New  York  State  law  for 
the  recording  of  brands,  such  as 
there  is  in  some  of  the  southwestern 
States. 

Some  of  the  cattle  associations, 
such  as  the  Angus,  use  tattooing  in 
the  ear  as  a  means  of  identification, 
plus  other  requirements  for  registra¬ 
tion.  As  you  say,  it  would  sometimes 
be  desirable  to  brand  or  tattoo  for 
purposes  of  ownership  identification. 
In  the  Southwest,  cattlemen  have  a 
regular  recording  association  for 
their  brands'  these  brands  can  serve 
as  a  means  of  identification  in  the 
case  of  thefts,  which  have  been  great¬ 
ly  reduced  because  of  them. 


New  Officers  of  N.  Y.  Live¬ 
stock  Associations 

At  the  recent  Farm  and  Home 
"Week  at  Cornell  University,  several 
livestock  associations  met  and  elected 
the  following  officers  and  directors. 

New  York  Hereford  Breeders 
Assn.:  president,  E.  P.  Forrestal,  Me¬ 
dina;  vice-pres.,  ‘  Robert  Generaux, 
Canandaigua;  secy-treas.,  Prof.  M. 
D.  Lacy,  Cornell  University;  direc¬ 
tors — Sam  Hagan,  Mannsville,  and 
J.  D.  McKinnon,  Elmira. 

New  York  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Assn.:  president,  Howard  Potter, 

Shortsville;  vice-pres.,  Lester  Ing¬ 
ham,  Fredonia;  secy-treas.,  Tom 
Donly,  Kings  Ferry;  directors — Burt 
Minier,  Fredonia,  Arthur  Horton, 
Lodi,  and  Ernest  Shellabarger,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

New  York  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn.: 
president,  Ralph  Poole,  Geneva;  vice- 
pres.,  Clinton  Maldoon,  Clayton; 
secy-treas.-,  Prof.  M.  D.  Lacy,  Cornell 
University;  directors  —  Howard  Pot¬ 
ter,  Shortsville,  David  Nesbitt,  Al¬ 
bion;  C.  H.  Bantham,  Cooperstown, 
and  Charles  Welch,  Orchard  Park. 

New  York  Berkshire  Assn.:  presi¬ 
dent,  Kenneth  Wiley,  Penfield;  vice- 
pres.,  W.  B.  Stewart,  Hunt;  secy- 
treas.,  Frank  Wiley,  Victor;  direc¬ 
tors  —  Donald  Pixley,  Bainbridge, 
Russell  Pearce,  Castleton,  and  Frank 
Butler,  Johnstown. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  2  —  Jersey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Oakmere  Farm,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

May  6-7  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  289th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  7  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Clover  luck  Farm,  Pepperell,  Mass. 

May  7  —  Ayrshire  Spring  Sale, 
Maryland-Delaware  Breeders’  Assn., 
Frederick,  Md. 

May  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Conestoga  Classic,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

May  9  —  Jersey  Heifer  Sale,  New 
England  Breeders,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

May  12  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Holli- 
daysburg,  Pa. 

May  14  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  67th  Special,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

May  14  —  Ayrshire  Spring  Sale, 
Annual  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  Gou- 
verneur,  N.  Y. 

May  14  • —  Angus  Consignment 
Sale,  Buyers  Opportunity,  Frederick, 
Md. 


May  15 — Angus  Heifer  Sale,  Conn. 
Breeders’  Assn.,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

May  16  —  Angus  Dispersion  Sale, 
Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

May  16  —  Jersey  Sale,  Western 
New  York,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

May  18  —  Angus  Sale,  Runacres 
Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 

May  20  - —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Penn.  -  N.  J.  Breeders,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


ONE-MAN  DAIRY  OPERATION 


MILKING  ROOM  TYPE.  From  cow  to  cans  or 
refrigerated  farm  tank,  the  De  lava}  Combine 
installed  ir»  a  separate  milking  room  does  the 
entire  job.  It  also  eliminates  stooping,  squat¬ 
ting  and  walking  from  cow  to  cow. 


BARN  TYPE.  Installed  along  the  stanchions 
in  the  dairy  barn,  the  De  Laval  Combine  milks 
and  conveys  the  milk  to  the  milk  house,  saving 
all  carrying  and  pouring.  Ideal  for  the  man 
who  does  not  want  a  separate  milking  room. 


One-man  dairy  operation  is  now 
a  practical  reality  . . .  today!  The 
De  Laval  Combine  Milker  com¬ 
pletely  mechanizes  the  milking 
operation  whether  installed  in  the 
dairy  barn  or  separate  milking 
room.  It  milks,  weighs  individual 
cow  production,  if  desired,  filters, 
and  conveys  the  milk  to  cans  of 
farm  tank.  After  milking,  the  De 
Laval  Combine  is  washed  and 
sanitized  by  De  Laval  “In-Place” 
Vacuum  Cleaning ...  a  completely 
mechanized  method. 


MECHANIZED  INDIVIDUAL  FEEDING. 

Milking  stalls,  available  for  use  with  De  Laval 
Combines,  measure  and  deliver  the  exact 
amount  of  grain  desired  for  each  cow. 


Regardless  of  where  it  is  installed,  the  <  : 
De  Laval  Combine  can  be  quickly,  easily  and  ii 
thoroughly  washed  and  sanitized  by  the  F 
De  Laval  "In-Place”  Vacuum  Cleaning  Method.  A 


Individual  graining  of  each  cow, 
in  precise  quantities,  is  also  fully 
mechanized  at  the  milking  stall. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  De  Laval  has 
completely  mechanized  the  entire 
milking  operation  so  that  today 
with  the  average  size  herd,  one  man 
can  easily  handle  the  entire  job. 
The  hard  work,  heavy  lifting,  miles 
of  walking,  and  high  labor  costs 
have  been  eliminated.  The  result 
is  easier,  pleasanter,  more  profit¬ 
able  dairying.  In  addition,  closer 
attention  to  milking,  handling,  and 
feeding  each  cow  is  made  possible*! 


r 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT,. 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Please  send  me  interesting  new  printed  matte  urn 
De  Laval  Combine  Milkers 


(INDICATE  TYPE  OF  INSTALLATION  YOU  PREFER) 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


with  the  DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 


MILK 


Fast  cooling  of  milk  to  below  the  bac- 
teria-growing  temperatures  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  production  of  o  quality 
milk  product.  De  Laval  Speedway  Milk 
Coolers,  both  the  "Immersion"  and 
"Front-Loader"  type  continually  circu¬ 
late  a  large  volume  of  water  around  or 
over  the  cons  at  milk  level  .  -  cool  milk 


from  9DV  to  50°  F.  and  below  in  one 
hour  or  less.  You  ore  assured  of  a  better, 
more  flavorsome  milk  product— lower 
in  bacteria  count,  and  minumum  use  of 
power. 

De  Laval  Speedway  Milk  Coolers  are 
made  in  9  sizes  and  9  models,  2-  to 
16-eon  capacity 


SEE  YOUR  DE  LAVAL  DEALER  TODAY 
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A3I  this — for  just 
U  PER  COW! 


Spmoy  away  insect  troubles  with 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray — the  spray  with 
the  activated  pyrethrins  formula.  It 
kills  flies,  lice,  ticks,  gnats  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  on  contact;  repels  horn  flies, 
buflalo  gnats  and  stable  flies. 

Exlira  benefits:  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
imparts  no  taste  or  odor  to  milk  when 
used  as  directed.  Won’t  burn  healthy 
stock  when  directions  are  followed. 
And  if  s  thrifty,  in  both  the  one-gallon 
and  five-gallon  size.  Costs  only  about 

per  animal  per  application. 

S«  And  for  your  home,  get  a  couple 
of  Gulf  spray  Aerosol  Bombs.  Just 
push  a  button — out  comes  a  lethal 
mist  that  kills  flies,  mosquitoes  and 
many  other  insects. 


For  #he  life  of  your  engine 
— do  this  every  day! 

Dusty  conditions  ahead — so  remember 
that  air  cleaners  need  daily  service.  It’s 
a  fact,  you  know,  that  an  engine  could 
be  completely  mined  in  a  single  week 
of  dusty  operation  if  it  were  not  equipped 
with  an  efficient  air  cleaner. 

Every  day,  remove  the  oil  cup  from 
the  air  cleaner  and  check  the  condition 
of  the  oil  and  level  of  dirt  in  the  bottom, 
using  a  screwdriver  or  handy  stick. 
When  the  level  of  dirt  reaches  one  half 
inch — or  when  the  oil  appears  too  heavy 
— clean  the  cup  and  refill  to  the  proper 
level  with  fresh  motor  oil.! 

Also,  while  cup  is  removed,  scrape  off 
any  accumulated  dirt  on  the  wire  mesh 
screen,  and  remove  dirt  in  the  central 
tube. 


HOW  LONG 
should  spark  plugs  last? 


Caution:  Never  clean  cup  while  en¬ 
gine  is  running. 


With  proper  care — as  outlined  in  the 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide — your  plugs, 
in  normal  use,  should  last  about  250 
hours.  $ee  the  Farm  Tractor  Guide  for 
pointers  that  will  make  your  plugs  per¬ 
form  with  money-saving  efficiency. 

FREE:  For  your  copy  of 
the  illustrated,  76-page 
Farm  T ractor  Guide, 
just  send  a  post  card 
to  Gulf  Farm  Aids, 
Room  1509,  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


V'  llj  '  v/ 

Bright"  idea  for  'the  Sadies 

// 1  ^ 

...  Be  sure  to  use  Gulf  Lustertome  Car- 
wax  on  your  furniture  for  a  beautiful 
luster.  Watch  it  “go  on”  like  magic — 
and  then  “stay  on”  with  a  hard,  smooth 
finish.  Wonderful,  too,  for  linoleum  and 
hardwood  floors. 


1  — Gulfpride  H.D.,  the  high  detergency  motor  oil — 
protects  engines  against  corrosion,  rust,  and  wear. 

2 —  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  handling  a  number  of  separate 
greases. 

3 —  GuKf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and 
final  drivers. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go 
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Animal  Health  Meeting 


The  13th  annual  Animal  Health  In¬ 
stitute  meeting  was  held  last  month 
in  New  York  City.  This  constructive 
organization  is  composed  of  leading 
biologic  and  chemical  firms,  for  the 
salutary  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
country’s  livestock.  Officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  w£re,  president, 
Donn  R.  Court,  Cutter  Laboratories, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  first  vice-pres.,  True 
Davis,  Jr.,  Anchor  Serum  Co.,  So. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  second  vice-pres., 
Dr.  W.  L.  Beebe,  Beebe  Laboratories, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  treasi,  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Huff,  American  Serum  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  executive  secy.,  Dal 
Bruner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Speaking  to.  the  assembled  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests,  Dr.  O.  E.  Herl,  in 
charge  of  the  virus-serum  control 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D,  C.,  stressed 
the  necessity  for  Federal  and  State 
health  boards  to  get  together  on  a 
uniform  program  relative  to  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  vesicular  exanthema  (v.  e.),  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  hogs  which  is  now  threaten¬ 
ing  the  entire  swine  industry  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  this  serious 
animal  health  problem  was  the 
principal  theme  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Robertson,  director  of 
nutrition  for  John  W.  Eshelman  & 
Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  brought  out 
some  important  and  valuable  con¬ 
siderations  on  applied  research  in 
animal  health.  He  presented  the  fact 
that  feed  manufacturers  represent 
the  bridge  between  the  producers  of 
both  grain  and  livestock  crops.  Feed 
firms,  he  said,  are  the  best  market 
for  good  quality  grain  crops,  which  in 
turn  are  processed  and  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  proven 
scientific  findings.  After  processing, 
these  farm  crops  are  then  available 
in  their  best  feed  form  at  compara¬ 
tively  favorably  prices  to  farmers  for 
feeding  their  livestock.  Illustrative 
of  how  leading  feed  manufacturers 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  Dr. 
Robertson  called  attention  to  the  re¬ 
cent  investigations  which  have 
shown  that  in  cases  of  nutritional 
stress  cattle  may  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
vert  sufficient  amounts  of  carotene 
into  vitamin  A  to  satisfy  their  body 
needs.  The  practical  application  of 
this  finding  is  that  cattle  which  are 
being  wintered  on  low  quality 
roughage  will  probably  need  some 
vitamin  A  supplementation  in  their 

rations.  '  -  . 

Representing  the  National  Swine 
Research  Foundation,  President  R. 
H.  Waltz,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  Tamworth  Swine  Assn.,  stressed 
the  important  consideration  that  on 
the  average  for  the  past  decade 
about  90  million  pigs  have  been 
farrowed  in  the  United  States  annu¬ 
ally,  and  of  this  number  only  some 
60  million  attain  market  weights;  in 
other  words  about  one-third  of  our 
pig  crop  is  lost  each  year.  This  is 
serious  for  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
high  retail  prices  for  meat.  This  con¬ 
dition  can  and  must  be  corrected  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  present  high 
level  of  nutrition  for  our  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  population. 

The  technical  preparation  •  and 
testing  of  bacterins  was  presented 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Kiser  of  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories.  As  a  result  of  this  careful 
research,  this  organization  has 
produced  many  highly  effective  bac¬ 
terins  as  well  as  other  biologic  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  a  vaccine  for  over¬ 
eating  disease  of  lambs  and  a  non- 
infective  modified  hog  cholera 
vaccine.  Another  member  of  the 
Lederle  staff,  Dr.  Mark  Welsh, 
brought  out  the  important  consider¬ 
ation  that  our  present  high  levels  of 
livestock  disease  losses,  now  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  10  per  cent  annually,  can  be 
greatly  reduced.  However,  this  is 
possible  only  if  present  improved 
methods  of  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  animal  ailments  are  put  in¬ 
to  practical  use  at  grass  root  levels. 
In  other  words  the  need  is  to  get 
these  improved  methods  in  use  on 
more  farms. 

Chronic  respiratory  disease  in 
poultry  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Roekel  of  Massachusetts  State 
University.  He  stated  that  the  cau¬ 
sative  organism  of  the  so-called  air 
sac  disease  of  chickens  and  turkeys 
often  lowers  the  resistance  of  the 
birds  to  such  an  extent  that  various 
secondary  invaders  enter  the  patho¬ 
logic  picture.  Therefore,  air  sac  dis¬ 


ease  is  usually  complicated  with 
other  secondary  diseases,  such  as 
Newcastle  disease  and  bronchitis. 
Experimental  work  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  has  shown  that  as 
yet  no  specific  treatment  for  air  sac 
disease  has  been  found.  The  use  of 
antibiotics  has  helped  some  and  was 
of  benefit  in  stimulating  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  birds,  but  it  did  not 
kill  out  the  infection  entirely.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  birds  comfortable  also  helped. 

Relative  to  the  question  of  medi¬ 
cation  for  treating  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases  in  poultry,  Dr.  G.  E.  Hawley  of 
the  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Company,  stated 
that  at  present  high  levels  of  anti¬ 
biotic  feed  treatment  are  being  used 
with  encouraging  results,  especially 
when  the  treatment  in  started  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  onslaught  of  these 
diseases.  However,  the  Pfizer  organi¬ 
zation  has  recently  formulated  a  re¬ 
pository  form  of  terramycin  which  is 
very  effective.  This,  they  believe,  is 
a  major  contribution  to  the  poultry 
industry.  The  preparation  is  injected 
in  a  dose"  of  from  two  to  three  c.c. 
under  the  neck  skin,  leaving  no  un¬ 
absorbed  residue. 

The  increasing  seriousness  and 
spread  of  vesicular  exanthema  (v.e.) 
were  discussed  in  detail  by  Dr.  F. 
M.  Murdock  of  the  Anchor  Serum 
Company.  He  pointed  out  that  it  has 
caused  great  curtailment  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum, 
to  such  an  extent  that,  if  a  serious 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  were  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not 
now  enough  serum  available  to  con¬ 
trol  it. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  differ¬ 
ential  diagnosis  should  be  done  by 
a  veterinarian.  Fortunately,  v.  e. 
disease  affects  only  swine.  It  is  now 
present  in  39  States.  The  control 
needed  is  obvious  as  the  disease  is 
spread  by  feeding  raw  garbage. 
Many  States  now  have  legislation 
pending  making  it  compulsory  for 
commercial  hrms  to  cook  garbage. 
However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  en¬ 
force  such  an  ordinance.  A  more 
effective  way  would  be  to  make  it 
illegal  to  feed  any  kind  of  garbage 
to  commercial-fed  hogs.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  commercial 
plants  feeding  garbage  to  hogs  con¬ 
stitute  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
hog  industry.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow 
such  a  small  number  to  endanger 
the  entire  .hog  business,  with  all  the 
disastrous  economic  details  involved. 
Prompt  and  effective  action  is  needed 
badly,  and  it  must  come  soon  or 
farmers  as  well  as  the  consumer  will 
both  suffer  greatly.  a.  w.  d. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


A  new  folder  which  serves  as  a 
handy  reference  in  the  selection  of 
small  power  arwl  hand  sprayers  has 
just  been  released  by  The  F.  E. 
Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  910  So.  Orange  St., 
Ashland,  Ohio.  The  folder  presents 
pertinent  facts  on  each  type  of 
sprayer  and  suggests  uses  that  can 
save  the  consumer  time,  materials, 
and  money  in  spraying.  The  folder  is 
available,  without  charge,  from 
Myers  dealers  or  by  writing  to  the 
company. 

In  an  effort  to  help  farmers  simpli¬ 
fy  their  feeding  problems,  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  has  de¬ 
veloped  plans  for  two  new  feeding 
boxes  that  make  it  possible  to  keep 
in  one  place  all  the  minerals  that 
farm  animals  need.  Called  “Sterling 
Blusalt  Mineral  Feeding  Boxes,”  one 
of  them  is  intended  for  use  m 
sheltered  locations  and  the  other, 
which  is  covered,  for  outdoor  use. 
Plans  for  both  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  company  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YOR&EK 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD— UNADILLA 

Of  course  Unadilla  wood  staves  ^ 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure -step, 
Sure-grip  aoorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 
See  a  Unadilla  dealer — he  can 
show  you  these  and  other 
features  which  have  made 
Unadilla  the  favorite  in  the 
East  for  more  than  40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-67,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


joys  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 

years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
ci  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


RANCHERS  -  FARMERS 

hol-dem  electric  fencer 


HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAIL! 


- -  .  v  ..  .. 


Model  45  * 

118  Volt  A.C. 

Only . <27.75 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
sround.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  ail 
soil  and  weather  conditions — controls  stock 
•■J®  year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Weed  Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  con¬ 
tact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  1 
CDtcrSJact'on  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
n  **  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Line  and 
Battery  operated  units.  Save  money,  work 
and  time  .  .  .*  order  today! 

Ask  Your  Local  Dealer  or  Write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

DEALERS  WANTED 


HOT  WATER 

Wltatt  If  an  Wa*it  9t 


SUc&Uc  /Hi-  'Pu’ifi.o.&e 

el  be?  jiffy*  Hundred*  of  farm  uses  where  email 

ir#  n**(i*d  See.  your  dealer  or  write. 

Only  $3.95  Postpaid 

GfO.  F.  CRFUTZBURG  &  SON 
Drawee  152  Wayne ,  Penn 


NO  HORNS 

yne  <1 D n  1 1 r\_ 


NaeyloPr?Iicfe  °f  Dr- 

0  s,  Uehornmg 

caTvl  butt°n  of 

wives,  k,ds,ambs__and 

cut/m"*  Will  «r.ou>-  Nc 
jai— yei’  nn  bIeedmS-  4  oz. 
11  4  l-°0  at  your  deal- 

M  Postpaid. 

W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris,  |2,  N.Y. 

2,  1953 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Mastitis  in  the  Dairy  Herd 

(Continued  from  Page  328) 

thing  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cow’s  teats  and  udder  should  be 
physically  clean  and  should  be 
treated  with  a  germicide.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  also  applies  to  cow  yards, 
pastures  and  barns.  Destroy  bacteria 
in  stalls  by  cleaning  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  floors.  Get  rid  of  flies.  Prevent 
udder  injuries  from  poor  surround¬ 
ings.  Provide  proper-sized  stalls  and 
plenty  of  good  bedding  under  the 
cows  and  in  the  gutter.  Clean  up 
such  objects  as  wire,  boards  and 
sticks  from  the  barnyard.  Keep  door- 
sills  free  of  ice.  Provide  a  dry  com¬ 
fortable  barn  free  from  drafts.  Feed 
only  according  to  the  cow’s  produc¬ 
tive  capacity,  and  avoid  sudden 
changes  in  the  ration.  Prevent  in¬ 
fection  from  being  brought  into  the 
milking  herd.  Raise  replacements 
when  possible  instead  of  buying 
cows.  Have  abnormalities  of  the 
udder  and  teats  taken  care  of 
promptly:  have  accessory  teats  and 
warts  removed  early.  Watch  the 
udder  and  teats  carefully  for  signs 
of  injury  and  treat  promptly. 

Mastitis  Treatments  and  Cures 

Mastitis  was  once  regarded  as  an 
incurable  disease.  Slaughter  of  a 
large  percentage  of  chronically  in¬ 
fected  cows  was  inevitable;  cows 
with  acute  septic  mastitis  died.  The 
discovery  of  the  new  sulfa  drugs  and 
antibiotics  has  made  it  possible  to 
treat  successfully  the  majority  of 
cases  of  mastitis,  if  appropriate  steps 
are  initiated  early.  In  acute  septic 
mastitis,  sodium  sulfamethazine  or 
aureomycin  crystalline  can  be  given 
intravenously,  preferably  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  to  establish  immediate 
effective  concentration  of  the  drug. 
Or  sulfamethazine  may  be  given  by 
mouth  to  establish  effective  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  drug  in  four  to  eight 
hours.  In  addition,  the  infected 
quarter  or  quarters  can  be  treated 
with  aureomycin  ointment  by  udder 
infusion.  Infusion  of  the  infected 
quarter  to  establish  high  levels  of  the 
drug  in  the  milk  and  in  udder 
tissues  is  the  method  of  choice  for 
treating  subacute  or  chronic  mas¬ 
titis. 

The  discovery  of  aureomycin  pro¬ 
vided  the  dairymen  with  an  excellent 
treatment  for  mastitis.  Not  only  has 
aureomycin  proved  effective  against 
more  disease-producing  agents  than 
any  other  antibiotic  or  combination 
of  antibiotics,  but  it  has  shown  no 
weakness  to  allowing  bacteria  to 
build  up  a  resistance  to  it. 

In  general,  it  has  been  found  that 
one  treatment  with  aureomycin  oint¬ 
ment  for  udder  infusion  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  mas¬ 
titis  in  a  quarter  infected  with 
streptococci.  Most  quarters  that  re¬ 
main  infected  after  one  infusion,  ex¬ 
cept  long-standing  cases  of  staphy¬ 
lococci  infection,  clear  up  promptly 
when  retreated. 

Investigators  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station  report  that  53  out  of 
56  quarters  infected  -  with  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae  and  streptococcus 
uberis  responded  to  one  infusion  of 
400  mg.  of  aureomycin,  and  they 
showed  that  212  quarters  out  of  230 
infected  with  streptococcus  agalac¬ 
tiae,  streptococcus  uberis  and  strep¬ 
tococcus  fecalis  were  cured  with  one 
infusion  of  200  mg.  of  aureomycin. 
Investigators  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
found  that  94.1  per  cent  of  quarters 
infected  with  streptococcus  agalac¬ 
tiae  (which  had  failed  to  respond  to 
penicillin  or  had  become  reinfected) 
were  cured  by  two  infusions  of 
aureomycin;  they  also  showed  that 
81.8  per  cent  of  staphylococci  in¬ 
fections  of  less  than  three  months’ 
duration  responded  to  two  infusions. 

Science  has  provided  powerful 
weapons  with  which  to  control  mas¬ 
titis,  if  they  are  used  properly.  Medi¬ 
cation,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  aid  to  good  management  in  high 
quality  milk  production.  Reliance  on 
drugs  therefore  does  not  excuse  poor 
management  and  lack  of  sanitation, 
nor  can  treatment  replace  good  man¬ 
agement  and  sanitary  practices. 

A  single  treatment  may  relieve 
symptoms  but  may  not  free  the 
quarter  entirely  of  infection.  Quar¬ 
ters  that  have  been  successfully 
treated  can  become  reinfected  unless 
cows  are  protected  from  further  con¬ 
tact  with  mastitis-producing  bacteria. 
Treatment  does  not  impart  resistance 
to  infection. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  AR£ 

WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


WWW 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old;;. right,  11  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  . . .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95; 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
1  CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 

Check  your  milk  re¬ 
placement.  Is  it  fresh¬ 
ly  mixed?  Check  the 
smell  and  taste.  Is 
it  sour? 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free. 


COUPON 


CAF-STAR  is  made 
and  sold  in  the  East. 
Your  dealer  gets  it 
fresh  every  few  days. 
It  stays  fresh  and 
sweet  because  it’s 
made  from  sweet 
powdered  milk  (not 
whey  or  buttermilk) 
plus  vitamins,  antibio¬ 
tic  aureomycin  and 
the  best  feed  elements. 

Note  CAF-STAR  has 
more  body  when  you 
mix  it — proof  it’s  jam- 
packed  with  more 
food  value  for  your 
money. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.27,  Amenio,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth, 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

My  Name  and  Address . . . . 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . . . . 
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1  how  much  can  you  SAVE? 


55%  MILK  SOLIDS 
VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D  ^ 


VITAMIN  Bu 


PLUS  ANTIBIOTIC  TIED  SUPPLEMENT 
AND  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENTS 

Save  your  valuable  milk  and  sell  it  for  extra* 
income.  From  the  fourth  day  on  Calf-Pab 
replaces  cow’s  milk  . . .  completely  . . .  safely 
. . .  economically.  You  send  all  your  milk  to 
market.  Miracle  Vitamin  B12  and  Antibiotic 
Feed  Supplement  safeguard  your  calves 
health  .  .  .  milk  solids,  vitamins  and  rare 
minerals  supply  the  essential  nutrients  for 
fast  growth  and  big,  thrifty  calves.  Don’t 
take  less  than  Calf-Pab.  You’ll  get  bigger 
milk  checks  and  make  more  money  from 
your  calves! 


*  STAB  L!  S  D  /BOO 


Main  Plant  and  Offices  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division! 
WAUKEGAN.  ILl.  De$  Moines,  Iowa.  Nampa,  Idaho 


mixes  easil 
water  .  .  .  flows  perfectly 
through  pail  nipples  .  .  . 
calves  like  the  taste.  Comes 
with  polyethylene  liner  bag 
useful  for  storing  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,,  etc. 
Handy  measuring  cup 
included. 

Write  Today  KplW 
for  FREE 
Calf  Manual 

Tells  all  about  calf  raising 
by  champion  breeders  .  .  . 
how  to  make  more  money 
from  your  calves  ...  36 
illustrated  pages  describe 
the  complete  Blatchford  line: 
Calf  Meal;  Calf  Pellets; 
Complete  Calf  Ration  and 
Nutritabs,  Write  today  for 
your  FREE  copy.  Dept.  .1653 


CONTAINING 


DID  YOU  SEE  THE 

BRODJET  AD 

ON  PAGE  317? 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  — »  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  AttJ, 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  O. 


t 


PROTECT  YOUR  MILK  WITH 


WALLS  OF  ICE! 


MODEL  "AD” 

“NI-AG-RA 


MODEL  "VD 


ICY-WAll”® 


Water  Level  Neck- 


ESCO'S  Economy  Model 


MODEL  "!W 


See  your  Esc o  Dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  free  descriptive  folder 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Thoughts  on  Beef  Cattle 

There  are  certain  circumstances 
under  which  I  think  it  is  smart  to 
raise  beef  cattle.  If  in  farming  you 
have  come  to  the  point  where  you 
would  rather  sell  your  surplus 
crops,  particularly  hay,  as  beef  than 
to  sell  them  as  cash  crops,  then  you 
can  think  about  beef  cattle.  You  usu¬ 
ally  get  more  for  crops  this  way  be¬ 
cause  you  have  the  manure  to  use 
on  the  land.  If  you  have  a  little  fi¬ 
nancial  security  and  want  to  taper 
off  a  bit  in  later  life  and  not  work 
so  hard  —  you  have  your  farm,  you 
have  your  land,  you  do  not  want  to 
sell  crops  but  still  want  to  farm  — 
then  I  think  raising  beef  cattle  is  a 
smart  move. 

I  prefer  the  breeding  end  of  the 
cattle  business  because  it  fascinates 
me  and  because  I  think  it  is  a  more 
conservative  and  steady  proposition 
than  the  feeding  and  fattening  enter¬ 
prises.  Let  us  suppose  you  have  been 
a  dairyman  all  your  life  and  you 
like  cattle.  I  think  you  can  get  just 
as  much  satisfaction  out  of  raising 
beef  cattle  as  you  can  raising  dairy 
cattle.  The  calves  are  interesting  to 
watch  grow  and  the  cattle,  contrary 
to  some  belief,  are  tame  and  easy  to 
handle.  The  only  reason  that  some 
beef  cattle  are  wild  is  that  they 
never  have  been  handled  and,  if 
dairy  cattle  were  raised  the  same  as 
some  beef  cattle  are  raised,  they 
would  be  just  as  wild  or  wilder.  Also, 
if  you  are  an  experienced  dairyman, 
you  have  confidence  working  with 
cattle:  you  know  how  to  act  around 
them,  you  can  tell  if-and-when  they 
are  sick,  you  understand  about  vac¬ 
cinating,  and  all  of  the  experience 
that  you  had  with  dairy  cattle  comes 
in  handy  because  most  of  it  applies 
to  beef  cattle,  too. 

You  can  transform  your  dairy 
barns  into  cattle  sheds  easily  by 
either  tearing  out  the  stanchions  or 
just  leaving  them  unused.  You  can 
leave  your  barn  doors  open,  pave 
your  barnyards,  and  let  your  cattle 
run  in  and  out  all  the  time  —  never 
close  them  in.  You  can  feed  and 
water  outside  and  bed  them  down 
inside  so  they  can  loaf  in  the  barn. 
If  your  silo  is  set  up  to  feed  silage 
in  the  barn,  it  will  probably  be 
easier  to  do  it  that  way  than  to 
change  the  whole  set-up.  Beef  cattle 
are  not  as  much  work  as  dairy  cattle. 

We  found  out  early  in  the  chicken 
business  that  we  had  to  have  trac¬ 
tors  and  all  kinds  of  equipment  to 
run  a  large  poultry  farm  and  we  had 
to  have  a  lot  of  range.  This  brought 
about  a  lot  of  hay  and  a  lot  of 
pasture  and  that  is  why  we  got  in¬ 
to  the  beef  cattle  business — to  take 
care  of  this  by-product  grass.  We 
are  building  up  a  nice  herd  of 
registered  Aberdeen  -  Angus  cattle 
which  will  grow  in  value  all  the 
time.  Some  day  they  will  bring  back 
a  good  return  —  we  hope. 

One  thing  you  want  to  be  sure  to 
do  if  you  start  a  breeding  herd  is 
to  get  the  advice  of  some  good  beef 
cattle  men,  buy  the  right  kind  of 
cattle  to  start  with,  and  by  all  means 
use  a  real  good  bull.  Several  sales 
are  being  held  in  Central  New  York 
this  Spring.  If  you  get  to  any  one  of 
them  early  enough,  there  is  usually 
a  demonstration  of  beef  cattle  and 
then  later  there  will  be  the  sale. 

If  you  have  quite  a  prosperous 
enterprise,  either  in  farming  or 
something  else,  beef  cattle  may  be 
a  smart  move  for  you  in  these  days 
of  high  income  taxes.  It  does  not 
take  you  long  to  figure  out  that  the 
capital  gains  provision  in  the  law 
makes  it  good  business  to  build  up 
a  herd  of  beef  cattle  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Here  are  the  names  of  several  beef 
breed  publications  that  you  may 
wish  to  take:  Aberdeen- Angus  Jour¬ 
nal,  Webster  City,  Iowa;  Shorthorn 
World,  16  South  Locust  St.,  Aurora, 
Ill.;  American  Hereford  Journal,  500 
Graphic  Arts  Building,  Kansas  City 
6,  Mo.;  Eastern  Breeder,  Warrenton, 
Va.  If  you  are  interested  in  beef 
cattle,  all  of  these  magazines  give 
reliable  information.  They  contain 
the  advertising  of  many  breeders 
and  to  me  the  advertising  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  it. 

New  York  Monroe  Babcock 


There  is  hardly  anything  in  the 
world  that  some  man  cannot  make  a 
little  worse  and  sell  a  little  cheaper. 
—  John  Ruskin. 


"VIRGINIA 

SllAGAS 

DOES  IT! 


The  Silage  Livestock  Prefers 


Silagas®  is  the  original  liquid  sulfur  dioxide 
for  treating  silage.  Silagas-treated  silage 
looks  good,  smells  good.  It  must  taste  good, 
too,  because  cows  given  a  choice  of  Silagas- 
treated  and  untreated  silage  will  eat  80% 
of  the  Silagas-treated  to  only  20%  of  the 
untreated. 

Farmers  everywhere  marvel  at  the  re¬ 
sults,  point  to  richer  looking,  better  flavored 
milk  and  butter,  and  their  greater  sala¬ 
bility.  Tests  prove  that  Silagas  produces 
silage  with  higher  protein  and  carotene 
(Vitamin  A)  content  than  any  other  proc¬ 
ess — and  does  it  at  less  cost.  Paul  L.  Coates, 
Pomeroy,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  says: 

We’re  feeding  about  80 
animals,  and  we’re  very 
well  pleased  with  Silagas. 
The  main  thing  is  the  silage 
doesn’t  heat  up.  There’s 
none  of  that  strong  odor. 
You  don’t  have  to  be 
particular  about  the  mois¬ 
ture  content.  We  found  that 
when  grass  was  too  wet  and 
we  didn’t  use  Silagas,  we  got  an  odor  in  the  milk. 
I  really  appreciate  gas  silage  for  heifers,  think 
they  do  better  on  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  depend  on  the  weather¬ 
man.  You  can  cut  grass  and  ensile  it  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  wilting.  At  the  same  time, 
Silagas  reduces  top  spoilage  and  mildew. 


You  can  continue  to  get  Silagas, 
as  always,  from 
EASTERN  STATES  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE 
6.LF.  SERVICE  AGENCIES 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 


Virginia  Smelting  Comcant 
Dept.  6  0,  West  Norfolk,  Va, 


GRANGE  SILO  CU„  Dept.  9- F,  Red  Creek, NX 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


dairy  farm  dan 

who  operates  a  large  chain  of 


*‘F 


says: 

why  kill  yourself  working 
to  be  o  successful  Dairy  Farmer 
when  you  can  get  rid  of  hard 
work  so  easy 

just  install  a 

BADGER  BARN  CLEANER 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  ANO  NEAREST  BADGER  SPECIALIST 

There's  o  world  of  difference  in  whot  a 

Born  Cleaner  can  do  ond  how  it  stands  up. 


8ADGER-NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  W.IS. 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

97  COLLIER  ST. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.*  BADGER 

124  STROUD  ST. 
CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

• 

HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 

MARIDEN,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWS  and  MAY 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Or.  Mail  tors 

mev/cajeo 

Teat  Vila+ors 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised — Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
t shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

f.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  16,  N.  Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1,00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators'* 


and 
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,  AINE'S  the  name 


DISGUSTED  because 
your  old  wood  silo 
is  out  of  shape? 
Crainelox  rebuilds 
permanently  .  .. 
profitably. 

Write  us. 


Craine,  Inc.,  513  Taft  Street,  Norwich.  N.Y. 

^  £k 


T|tf  THE  WOOD  TRIPLE 


to^r~.„CAMVAS  cov 

6  I  FACTORY  AT 

7  *  8  @  $4.32 

,  @  5.67 

J.ents2  to®  04 


E  R  S  - 

FACTORY  PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 


ATWnnn  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
$2  WAsm\.J^NT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
w*hHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


May  2. 


1953 


Shrinkage  in  Dressing 
Poultry 

Shrinkage  in  dressing  is  an  im¬ 
portant  problem  with  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  who  sell  poultry  meat  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  areas  where  the 
trend  is  towards  prepackaging  poul¬ 
try  meat  with  prices  based  upon  the 
weight  of  the  final  package.  The  loss 
from  liveweight  to  the  eviscerated 
weight  is  called  shrinkage.  Shrink¬ 
age  varies.  Certain  breeds  or  strains 
may  give  higher  percentage  yields 
than  others.  Handling  methods,  en¬ 
vironment,  season  of  the  year  and 
other  factors  affect  the  amount  of 
shrinkage. 

Chickens  are  very  much  like  hu¬ 
mans.  They  vary  in  shape,  size,  and 
the  way  they  are  put  together.  Some 
birds  have  heads  and  feet  that  are 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies  than  others.  The  im¬ 
portant  things  to  consider  is  that 
heads,  feet  and  inedible  viscera 
which  are  influenced  by  breeding, 
feeding  and  environment  are  waste 
products  as  far  as  processors  are 
concerned.  The  amount  of  waste 
affects  yields  and  profits.  A  few 
ounces  multiplied  by  hundreds  or 
thousands  can  become  a  real  cost 
factor. 

Two  lots  of  Barred-cross  broilers 
were  recently  used  as  a  pilot  test  to 
uncover  strain  differences.  The  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  were  kept  as 
near  alike  for  each  group  as  possible. 
Forty-eight  birds  were  selected  from 
each  group.  The  birds  were  selected 
at  random  from  the  larger  group  and 
were  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  All 
birds  were  given  the  same  process¬ 
ing  treatment.  Lot  number  one 
yielded  65.32  per  cent  of  eviscerated 
product  before  packaging,  using  the 
liveweight  at  the  killing  room  as 
a  base.  Lot  number  two  yielded 
70.85  per  cent  from  the  live  to  the 
eviscerated  weight. 

Interested  people  will  certainly 
begin  to  pay  more  attention  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  better  than  five  per  cent. 
More  experimental  work  along  this 
line  is  needed. 

Robert  R.  Stockbridge 


Hay  Drying  Assn,  for  the 
Northeast 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Northeastern  Hay 
Drying  Assn,  was  held  recently  at 
the  Minisink  Hotel  in  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  The  Board  is  a  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  group  of  nine  members 
representing  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Board  elected  James  Christian  of 
Dunwalke  Farms,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  as 
its  president,  Herbert  Muffley  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  vice-pres.;  James  Bobb 
of  Hershey  Farms,  Hershey,  Pa., 
secyj  and  George  Shellenberger  of 
Mulhocoway  Farms,  Clinton,  N.  J., 
treas. 

Mr.  Christian  announced  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1 — To  exchange  experiences 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  prop¬ 
er  procedures  in  hay  drying;  2 — To 
discover  common  problems  so  that 
college  research  or  private  operators 
can  direct  effort  toward  their  solu¬ 
tion;  3  —  To  exert  unified  effort  in 
obtaining  funds  for  college  research 
at  the  various  colleges;  and  4 — 
Through  proper  publicity,  to  prevent 
beginners  from  making  many  of  the 
costly  errors  which  hay  driers  col¬ 
lectively  made  in  the  past.  Member¬ 
ship  applications  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  basis  of  $5.00  per  year 
per  individual  from  any  point  in 
the  Northeast. 

The  Board  was  most  emphatic  in 
its  feeling  that  the  association  is  open 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
any  phase  of  hay  drying  in  the  hopes 
that  through  joining  the  association 
an  interchange  of  experiences  and 
ideas  will  result  in  more  feasible  and 
economic  methods  of  hay  drying. 
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MILK-MAID 
Dairy  Rations 

• 

Test  Cow  (18%) 
Fitting 
Dri-Fresh 
14%  Test 
16%  Dairy 
20%  Dairy 
Calf  Starter 
Mix 

32%  Dairy  Mix 


cariy  pasTure  sTimuicsTes  mux  proaucnon, 
even  the  best  pasture  will  fail  to  supply  all 
nutrients  in  sufficient  amounts  to  maintain  both 
body  weight  and  top  production.  A  "Summer 
Slump"  results  when  a  dairyman  allows  himself 
to  be  lulled  into  the  false  belief  that  pasture 
provides  "everything". 

Obtain  your  best  results  from  pasture  by  supple¬ 
menting  it  with  the  proper  Milk-Maid  Dairy  Ration. 
For  instance,  we  recommend  the  use  of  our  14% 
Test  Ration  (4%  Fat)  with  good  legume  posture. 
Our  Dri-Fresh  Ration  is  excellent  supplement  to 
pasture  for  conditioning  dry  cows  and  growing 
young  stock. 

We  offer  you  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  Feeds  to  meet  the  various 
conditions  existing  on  northeastern  dairy  farms.  Your  nearby  Park 
&  Pollard  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  choose  the  Milk-Maid  Ration 

that- can  balance  the  conditions  existing  on  your 
^ ry  farm.  Why  not  see  him  right  away? 

rflllA 


Sykes  Hernia  Control  Guar¬ 
antees  you  prompt,  perma¬ 
nent  relief,  without  o  day  lost 
from  work.  The  ideal  alter¬ 
nate  to  a  costly  operation! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

"Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Rupture" 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF 
THE  0?CCtfwt€4- 

MAKE  CHIEF 
YOUR  BEST  BUY: 


t  3  MODELS 
2  to  3%  H.  P. 
1  and  2  Wheel 


J 


SYKES  HERNIA 
CONTROL  SERVICE 


80  Boylston  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


•  Forward  &  Reverse  Speeds  •  Single  Grip  Safety  Con¬ 
trol  •  Full  automatic  reverse,  with  power  on  both 
wheels— no  clutch  manipulation  — trip  you  go  for¬ 
ward,  grip  you  reverse  *  Complete  line  of  implements. 

WILL  DO  ANY  GARDEN  TRACTOR  JOB  QUICKER, 
EASIER,  AND  BETTER,  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 
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SUNNYBROOK 


BABY  CHICKS  STARTED  PULLETS  STARTED  CAPONS 


We  firmly  believe — and  hundreds 
of  our  customers  claim  they 
know  from  experience  —  that 

Sunnybrook  Bab.v  Chicks  are  the 
finest  baby  chicks  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  —  regardless  of  price.  Well 

—  -they  should  be.  Our  1953 
Sunnybrook  Chicks  are  from 

the  highest  production  strains 
in  America.  We  use  every 
method  known  to  modern  sci¬ 
ence  to  produce  these  exception¬ 
ally  fine  baby  chicks.  We 

guarantee  every  Sunnybrook 
Bab.v  Chick  to  be  all  we  claim 

for  it  or  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  We  have  them  in  all 
popular  breeds  and  at  prices 

amazingly  low  for  such  high 

quality.  Buy  our  1953  Sunny¬ 
brook  Baby  Chicks.  Once  you 
try  them  you  will  always  buy 
them 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 


Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  are 
enjoying  a  sensational  rise  in 

popularity.  No  fuss  with  baby 
chicks  —  no  brooder  needed  — 
no  baby  chick  losses  —  no 
worry.  Fully  feathered  out  — 

with  a  firm  start  of  growth  — 

they  give  you  eggs  for  sale  a 
month  to  4  months  sooner  than 
with  baby  chicks.  They  come 
from  the  leading  egg  producing 
strains  in  America.  We  have 
some  beauties  4-6-8-12  up  to  16 
weeks  of  age.  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Why  not  buy 
some  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets 
now  for  those  summer  and  fall 
eggs.  You  will  be  amazed 
at  our  low  prices. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 


Words  fail  us  in  properly  de¬ 
scribing  Sunnybrook  Started 
Capons.  We  can  not  recall  a 
single  case  where  a  customer  has 
regretted  buying  Sunnybrook 
Capons.  They  are  sure  money 
makers.  They  always  bring  high¬ 
est  premium  prices  in  the 
market  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  We  have  some  dandies 
4-6-8  weeks  of  age,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  They  are 
priced  lower  than  it  would  cost 
you  to  raise  them  yourself. 
Here  is  an  additional  source 
of  a  sure  income.  Let  us  send 
you  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons. 
You'll  never  regret  .  it. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 


Trail's 


End 


UP  TO  324  EGG  BREEDING 

Drop  us  a  card  for  free  information  on  the  great 
layers  of  all  time.  Today's  competition  is  no 
problem  if  you  buy  the  stronger  bred,  healthier, 
larger  breed  of  longer  living,  high  egg  record 
Trail’s  End  White  Leghorns.  Customers  success 

stories  in  farm  paper,  life  time  experience. 
White  Leghorns.  New  Super  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Barred  Bocks,  Pullorum  tested  breeders.  Pullets 

or  straight  run  chicks.  Low  profit  sharing  prices. 
BEST  RETAIL  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $29.95, 

ALSO  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm  G05S%LLE' 


From  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  Of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post. 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook  —  Write  Us  Today 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611-  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Late  Hatthed  Pullets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 

We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always.  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets.  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  lot  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reoding, 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 

Route  3R.  Ithaca,  New  York 

DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

Mt.  Hope  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 

B.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chamberlin 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Favorites  of  farmers  who  want  top 
meat  and  egg  profits.  Bred  for  7 
important  profit  factors.  Barred 
Rocks  make  fast-growing  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers,  or  heavy  laying 
pullets.  Red -Rocks  have  hybrid 
vigor — are  ideal  for  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  egg  production.  Chicks  Str.- 
run  or  Sexed.  Order  Early!  Circu¬ 
lar  free  —  write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Giant’ Capons,  Gaponettes,  Roasters 
Mean  Giant  Profits  (or  You! 

Cash  in  this  year  on  the  unsatisfied  demand  for 
famous  Midwood  Jersey  Black  Giants,  world’s  largest 
breed.  Ideal  for  general  farms,  too.  Send  for  folder 
and  price  list  of  Vitalized  chicks,  started  capons 
and  pullets.  „ 

Midwood  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BOX  71-R _ MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

ALL 

LEADING 


BABY  CHICKS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  RT.  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


10  EXTRA 

with  each  100 


.SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
'VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Passed 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices  ^  _ 

PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerel 

$13.95 


FREE! 

OF  ADDED  COST ^ 


subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  ft.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  j| 


S.  C.  IRedS,  White  Wyandottes .  jj  $13.95  $19.95  $13.90 

Wyanhampa,  Rockhamps,  Hamprocks,  .. 

Cornishhamps,  Cornishrocks,  Delaware-  14.95  20.90  15.95 

hamps .  J 

Large-T ype  Lop-Over  Comb  Wh. Leghorns  13.95  29.90  3.95 

Austr.-White. .  .  14.95  29.90  3.95 

Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Buff  Minorca*  X  , -  .  .  --  .  nP 

Black  ft.  White  Minorcas . . .  J  15.95  31.90  4.95 

S.L.  Wyandottes,  Australorps,  Buff  Rocks,  j  15.95  21.90  15.00 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Columbia  Rocks. 


$7.95 


Per  100 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

White  Pekin  Ducklings 
12— $4.50  50— $18.50 
25— $930  100— $35.00 


MI.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


Amounts  of  Feed  for 
Cockerels 

Have  some  500  cockerels,  and  do 
not  know  what  their  feed  require¬ 
ments  are  to  produce  a  pound  of 
gain  in  terms  of  age  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  months  they  are  fed.  In  other 
words,  how  much  feed  will  it  take 
per  pound  of  gain  when  they  are 
three  months  of  ge,  and  how  much 
when  they  are  eight  months  of  age? 
My  feed  costs  five  cents  a  pound. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  m. 

A  cockerel  at  the  age  of  three 
months  will  have  consumed  three 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  live- 
weight,  while  at  eight  months  the 
feed  consumption  will  have  been 
eight  pounds  per  pound  of  live- 
weight.  With  feed  at  five  eents  a 
pound,  every  bird  you  keep  to  eight 
months  will  have  cost  you  40  cents 
a  pound  for  feed,  as  contrasted  to  15 
cents  for  a  three  months  old  bird.  In 
my  opinion,  eight  months  will  be  too 
long  to  hold  them,  unless  you  can 
get  a  premium  price  for  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  You  might  caponize  200  of  these 
heavy  birds  for  the  late  market. 
Otherwise,  you  should  kill  and  freeze 
the  birds  at  the  age  you  find  the 
most  profitable. 

Dressing  and  Freezing 
Turkeys 

Is  it  advisable  to  dip  slaughtered 
turkeys  in  cold  water  before  pick¬ 
ing?  How  should  they  be  cooled? 
When  should  they  be  frozen,  after 
being  dressed?  e.  r. 

-  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


They  had  been  kept  under  lights  at 
night  but  as  yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  put  lights  in  at  this  new 
place.  Then  in  addition  we  had  to 
change  their  feed  some,  because  of 
different  grain  bought  here  with  the 
farm.  Do  you  think  installing  lights 
now  would  help?  What  factors 
caused  the  drop  in  laying?  j.  m.  m. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

The  drop  in  egg  production  was 
caused  by  all  three  factors:  moving 
the  birds,  reducing  the  hours  of  light 
and  changing  their  feed.  I  would  not 
install  lights  now  as  the  flock  will 
come  back  into  production  just  as 
quickly  without  lights  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Full  production  should 
return  in  about  six  weeks. 


Semuscald  Dressing  Method 

Please  advise  me  about  the  best 
water  temperature  to  use  for  the 
semi-scald  method  of  dressing  poul¬ 
try.  How  long  should  the  birds  be 
kept  in  the  water?  g.  e. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  the  semi-scald  method  for 
dressing  poultry  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  chickens,  should  be  128  to 
130  degrees  F.;  for  ducks  and 
guineas,  about  140  degrees  F.  The 
fowls  should  be  dipped  into  the 
water  for  two  or  three  minutes  until 
their  feathers  are  easily  plucked. 
There  will  be  some  time  variation, 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  birds 
and  their  degree  of  finish.  Care  must 
be  taken  with  birds  that  are  well 
fattened  to  see  that  they  are  not  held 
in  the  water  too  long,  otherwise  the 
skin  will  tear  in  the  picking  process. 


Turkeys  should  -  not  be  dipped  in 
cold  water  before  picking,  unless  it 
be  for  only  a  second  or  so  to  cool  the 
outer  surface  of  the  feathers.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  feathers  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  carcass  should  be  cooled 
by  keeping  it  in  cold  water  for 
several  hours.  Removal  of  all  the 
body  heat  should  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,  yet  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  freeze  the  outside  before  the 
internal  heat  has  come  down  to  40 
or  50  degrees  F.  Do  not  attempt 
quick  freezing  for  several  hours  after 
killing. 

Moved  Hens  Lay  Fewer 
Eggs 

We  recently  had  to  move  to  an¬ 
other  farm.  My  hens  are  good  lay¬ 
ers,  but  they  went  way  down  in  egg 
production  shortly  after  we  moved. 


Intramuscular  Vaccine  for 
Newcastle  Disease 

Do  you  consider  the  comparatively 
new  intramuscular  vaccine  for  New¬ 
castle  disease  to  be  superior  or  an 
improvement  over  past  methods  for 
controlling  the  infection?  If  so,  why? 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  s. 

The  use  of  intramuscular  vaccine 
for  Newcastle  disease  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  past  methods  for  con¬ 
trolling  this  infection,  in  that  every 
bird  is  given  a  guaranteed  dosage  of 
the  vaccine.  This  means  that  each 
bird  is  assured  of  getting  some  pro¬ 
tection,  whereas  under  previous 
methods  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  considerable 
variation  among  individual  birds  in 
their  response  to  vaccination,  based 
on  variation  of  dosage  received. 


All -Mash  Diets  for  Poor  Layers 


If  you  think  you  have  a  flock  of 
pullets  not  especially  bred  for  high 
egg  production,  it  might  be  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  them  on  an  all-mash 
diet  rather  than  feed  them  both  grain 
and  mash.  In  studies  made  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station  we  found  that 
well-bred  pullets  would  do  as  well 
throughout  the  yea,r  on  either  grain 
and  mash  or  all-mash.  On  the  other 
hand,  birds  that  did  not  have  such 
good  breeding  definitely  produced 
better  on  an  all-mash  diet.  This 
might  come  about  because  when 
grain  and  mash  are  fed  to  the  poorer 
producing  birds  they  undoubtedly 
eat  more  grain  than  they  should,  and 
their  inheritance  for  egg  production 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  overcome 
it.  The  good  producing  birds,  how¬ 
ever,  can  eat  a  large  amount  pf 
grain  without  having  it  interfere 
with  their  production. 

The  distinction  between  good  and 
poor  producing  birds  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  study  made  at  the  station  was 
based  on  what  the  birds  did  when 
they  first  came  into  lay  during  the 
month  of  September.  There  is  no 
better  measure  of  a  bird’s  potential 
laying  ability  than  to  see’  how  many 
eggs  she  produces  immediately  after 
she  first  matures.  With  March- 
hatched  pullets  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  an  ideal  time  to  do  this. 
We  observed  that  birds  that  could 


lay  better  than  50  per  cent  in  Septem¬ 
ber  were  not  influenced  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  they  were  given 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Pullets 
of  the  same  hatch  laying  less  than 
50  per  cent  in  September  produced 
34  eggs  a  bird  more  on  an  all-mash 
ration  than  they  did  on  grain  and 
mash,  certainly  a  significant  figure. 
This  does  ■  not  mean  that  the  po¬ 
tentially  poor  birds  were  made  any 
better  than  the  good  birds  by  the 
feeding  system  used.  It  simply  means 
that  with  grain  and  mash  feeding 
one  never  gets  all  the  possible  eggs 
out  of  what  might  be  termed  in¬ 
ferior  type  birds.  This,  of  course, 
has  a  practical  bearing  from  many 
aspects.  We  have  known  for  some 
time  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
feed  grain  too  heavily  unless  a  flock 
is  in  high  production.  Under  most 
ordinary  farm  conditions  where 
grain  and  mash  are  fed  the  grain 
never  should  exceed  the  mash.  This 
matter  of  regulating  the  two  is  re¬ 
moved,  of  course,  under  all-mash 
feeding. 

For  one  who  may  want  to  try  all¬ 
mash  feeding  a  word  of  caution 
should  be  added:  The  hopper  space 
must  be  doubled.  Never  switch  from 
grain  and  mash  feeding  to  all-mash 
without  first  constructing  or  buying 
enough  mash  hoppers  to  double  the 
feeding  space.  C.  S.  Platt 
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RAMS 


FOR 


Superior  Lambs 
Easier  lambing 
Faster  Gains 
Thriftier  Feeding 


USE  A  CHEVIOT  SIRE 

FREE  LITERATURE  AND  BREEDERS’  LIST 

AMERICAN  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  SOCIETY 

p  3.D  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


150  Registered  Dorset  Sheep 
Due  to  increasing  Guernsey  Herd, 
must  sell  150  Dorset  aged  yearling 
and  ewe  lambs  —  and  10  Stud  Rams 
two  year  old  and  yearling. 

STEPPING  STONES  FARM 
Washington  Depot,  Conn.  Tel.  2425 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 
and  LAMBS 

Black  Curly  attractive 
lambs,  inexpensvie,  but 
priceless  for  amusement 
and  interest  as  family 
PETS-  Sheep  &  Ram 
for  breeding  next  FALL 
—  can  start  your  flock. 
H.  MIDDLETON, 
MEDUSA.  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


OUeviot  Ram 

(Pedigreed,  Proven,  Yearling,  Gentle,  A  Twin) 
Add  him  to  your  flock  as  it  goes  on  pasture  now. 
WASHINGTON  ROCK  FARM,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  DORSET  SHEEP 


— -  runE-ontui  uuf*o«_o  ,  - ' ,  ,  ,  . 

20  registered  Dorset  ewes  with  and  without  lambs 
for  sale.  Owner  has  to  move  and  sell  entire  flock. 
Write  or  call  —  J.  C.  LEGRAND,  R.  F.  D.  I» 
REDDING,  CONNECTICUT  PHONE:  135 


iTU  R  K  EYSJ 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 
Ylgorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  In  quantity  lots,  j 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J , 


SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

(8  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
3ive  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
tucks  in  8'/z  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clfisra  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

TV.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  E.  SINKING  SPRING.  PA. 


MEADQWBROOK 


U.  S.  PuHorum  Clean 
Turkey  Poults  and  Ducklings 
"We  Produce  Every  Egg  We  Hatch” 

Our  26th  Year.  Free  Photo  Circular. 
MEADQWBROOK  PLTY  FARM.  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Iroodbreosted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70tts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Indy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd„  Carlisle.  Maas. 


BIL-MAR  SUPER  MATING 


- - —  to  [  L  -  m  m  r,  ourtn  m  «  . 

lecause-  of  our  extra  large  breeders,  poults  o,  this 
nating  are  produced  by  artificial  insemination. 

Write  for  Prices  at  Once. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
iOX  R-4,  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM.  INC..  BELCHERTOWN.  MASS. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100.  Superior  Strain  White 
Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
Fawns  $28.00.  Less  100  add  2c  each.  Rouens  $50.00, 
Buffs  $40.00.  Aylesburys,  Blue  Swedish,  Cayugas, 
Toulouse  and  China  Goslings. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

SMALLER  LOTS  SOLD,  SEND  FOR  FOLDER 
25-49  $1.55  each:  50-99  $1.50  each;  100-200  $1.45  each 
SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 


, - am  it  nuwwtn  uuvi\lu’iuv  - 

5  for  $5.00;  30  for  $8.50;  50  for  $13.00:.  $25  pe 
'00  postpaid.  Hatches  weekly.  Order  'direct. 

JOHN  H.  WEED  „  , 

GLENWOOD  FARM.  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSE’ 


state  of  MAINE  QUALITY  POULTS:  Broadbreasted 

Wh.  Hollands,  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Beltsville  Whites, 
write  for  prices  and  open  dates.  U.S.  Approved  Clean. 
RALPH  SANBORN.  SEBAGO  LAKE,  MAINE 


GOSLINGS — Excellent  stock,  Toulouse,  day  olds  $1.50, 

started  $2.  Wh.  Chinese,  dav  olds  $1.25,  started  $1.75. 
Hatching  eggs.  H.  KUHN,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  One  pair  $5;  three  pairs  $12, 
PREP  WILSON.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS 

'-EIdTn  goslings  T  O  u  l  o  u  s  e  — 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

PINEST  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  KEETS 
...  Booked  Now  for  Earlv  Summer  Delivery. 
[OLE  WILD  FARM,  POMFRET  CENTER.  CONN 

GOOSE  EGGS 


GOSLINGS 


EGGS  50  cents;  GOSLINGS  $1.60;  STARTED  $2.25 
Minimum  Order  10.  Terms  Cash 
c  Cost  of  Shipping  Collect. 

B  SANDER,  R.  D.  2,  H AR PC RSVT LL E,  M  ,Y, 


GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE 


Sexcd  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
- _L0  FARMS  HATC H ERY,  BRU N S W I C K,  OHIO 
GUINEAS  —  White  African  and  Pearl  Keets.  Del. 

Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder  and 
pnces.  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  Selbyville.  Del. 


derB\>-?EESE  —  Hardy,  Easily  Raised  China,  Em- 

r"’  "ugrim,  Toulouse.  Small  deposit  books  order. 
Hi*  C|rcular.  NORTH  NODE  FARM,  W.  Rutiand,  Vt 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
"jURD  EVA  NT'S. _ ULSTE  R ,  PEN  N  A . 

yjT'-  Geese  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese,  Buff, 
-isi— goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm,  Denbigh  2,  Va. 

ni-rRERRfO  PILGRIM  Goslings  $3  pair.  Started,  $4 
LUil—  RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON.  NEW  YORK 

E^RrSoii"?'  Beautiful,  Healthy,  Home-Raised. 
^^SiLNSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 
Muscovi 


davohic'6!’  Mallards,  Wh.  Guineas.  Eggs,  Breeders. 
- — “s  &  started.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown.  Dela. 


».  ,T  — _ "  IIIOtICW  I  ul  111,  m ' 

Atfr^mTn«a.n  Guinea,  Wh.  Chinese 

UCE  TRAMMELL,  R.  1,  CR 
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Keep  the  Laying  Hens  Cool 

On  hot  summer  afternoons  soon  to 
be  with  us,  the  laying  house  may  be¬ 
come  something  close  to  an  oven.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  to  consider 
how  to  prevent  this  condition.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  laying  house 
cool  from  the  viewpoint  of  mortality 
as  well  as  for  the  comfort  of  the 
birds.  Layers  housed  in  comfortable 
pens  are  more  likely  to  lay  well  than 
those  placed  in  an  “oven.”  Summer 
weather  is  partially  responsible  for 
declining  egg  production  in  birds 
that  have  laid  several  months. 

The  roof  should  be  a  heat  barrier. 
Roofs,  finished  with  aluminum  paints 
or  other  heat  reflecting  paints,  are 
found  to  be  several  degrees  cooler 
on  a  hot  day  than  those  not  treated. 
This  type  material  works  very  well 
on  nearly  all  kinds  of  roofing  ma¬ 
terial  and  is  found  to  be  fairly  dur¬ 
able.  However,  these  paints  lose  then- 
effectiveness  once  corrosion  starts  to 
take  place.  Aluminum  sheets  do 
about  the  same  kind  of  job  as  the 
paints.  In  some  instances  such  ma¬ 
terial  cannot  be  used  because  the 
roof  pitch  is  not  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  leaking.  If  the  pitch  is  all  right 
and  a  new  roof  is  in  order,  aluminum 
sheets  will  do  an  excellent  job. 

On  some  farms  it  may  not  be  de¬ 
sired  to  use  heat-reflecting  materials 
on  the  outside  of  the  roof.  These 
situations  can  easily  be  satisfied  with 
various  insulating  materials.  There 
are  on  the  market  a  great  variety  of 
insulating  bats,  blankets,  boards  and 
fill  materials.  Selection  of  any  one 
of  these  materials  for  the  summer 
heat  check  is  dependent  upon  the 
ease  of  its  installation.  The  fireproof 
quality  of  the  -material  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

Another  problem  involved  in  in¬ 
stalling  such  material  is  the  spaces 
between  or  under  the  rafters.  Be 
sure  the  installation  is  ratproof.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  building  is  well  con¬ 
structed,  such  rat-harboring  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  sealed  with  thin  con¬ 
crete  asbestos  board.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  for  these 
materials  to  work  well  in  Winter 
there  should  also  be  an  adequate 
vapor  barrier  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  insulation. 

Aluminum  foils  are  another  type 
of  material  used  to  reflect  heat. 
These  are  installed  on  the  inside  of 
the  roof.  In  general,  these  materials 
are  easy  to  work  with,  and  will- last 
for  a  number  of  years.  However  they 
lose  some  of  their  effectiveness  due 
to  corrosion  and  collection  of  dust. 
Broilermen,  too,  often  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  protect  their  stock  during 
extremely’  hot  periods.  These  same 
suggestions  may  be  used  in  a  ma- 
jority  of  instances.  H.  W.  Hickish 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-  FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  nJKSd  *** 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets.  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

If  You  Want 

M EAT-FU R-SHO W  and  PROFIT  Raise  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Strain  New  Zealand  Whites.  For  details  write  — 
BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

- GENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS - 

From  I3-I6'/i  lb.  pedigreed  breeders.  Show  quality. 
Reasonably  Priced,  Unconditionally  Guaranteed. 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY.  Monmouth  Beach  !,  N.  J. 

_ DOGS _ 

PUPPIES  WANTED 

STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  NEW  YORK  58.  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  FEMALE  - 

Four  years  old,  excellent  breeder.  Also  two  males,  one 
8  months,  one  6  months  from  registered  litters.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  MARVIN  MULBURY.  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y. 
- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  Registration  paper  $1.00  extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANK  INS.  NEW  YORK 

Boxers  •  JBoxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Or.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE:  SHEPHERD  PUPS . . 

Guaranteed  to  Make  Good  or  Money  Refunded. 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE. _ GETTYSBURG,  PENNA. 

-  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  - 

BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  F.  D.  I.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

-  COW  DOGS  —  WATCHDOGS - 

VIRGIL  SMITH. _ MT.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  MC  C  U  LL  PUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 

-  REGISTERED  BORDER  COLLIES  - 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD. 

CLYDE  B.  MILLER,  KINDERHOOK,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N ETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N.  H. 

GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS:  Choice  milkers,  also  buck 
and  doe  kids  available.  SCANNELLA,  Highland.  N.Y. 


Talsburys 


It  Pcys  To  B© 

’  "ON  IttE  ALERT” 


Ren-O-Sal  Provides  Earlier  Maturity 

Even  With  Vitamin  Bj?  And  Antibiotics  to  Feed 

Chickens  develop  better.*. reach  full  maturity 
quicker.  Start  laying  up  to  two  weeks  earlier 
...have  added  vitality  and  are  in  better 
condition  for  high  production  all  year. 

Prevents  Cecol  Coccidiosis,  Tool 

Larger  doses  of  Ren-O-Sal  prevent 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens.  % 
Reduces  death,  stunting  and  feed  losses.,  f 
Be  "on  the  alert!”  Raise  more  chickens  ’* 
of  superior  quality.. .with  low-cost, 
easy-to-use  Ren-O-Sal,  regularly  in  the 
drinking  water.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  get  your  baby  chicks  or 
starting  mash. 


Tablets  For 
Drinking  Water 


Start  Your  Chicks  ft#  with 

dr.  salsburys  Ren-O-Sal 


Gives  You  EXTRA  CASH  Toward 
Things  You’ve  Longed  For 


New  Clothes 


Woleir  Heater 


New  Konge 


Clothe:  Dryer 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

ask  for 


DR.  SALSBURYS  LABORATORIES 


Charles  C ftwe 


v'alescent  Birds! 


?.PutViniandYii@r 

IntoTazy  Hens 


AVI -TAB  stimulates  appetites, 
aids  digestion,  supplies  daily 
minimum  requirement,  or  naore,  of 
needed  minerals.  Mixes  easily 
In  the  mash.  Be  “on  the  alert”  to 
keep  your  birds  alert  and  productive 
.  ...buy  AVI-TAB,  today! 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 


Ask  for  Wirthmore  Hi-Ener-G  Poultry  Rations  Folder 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  vorite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N, -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WINE  New  Hampshires 

Pure  or  Crossed  for  Broilers 

From  a  strain  which  leads  the  nation  in  TOP  POUNDAGE 
RETURN  and  HIGHEST  NET  PROFIT  for  each  100  chicks 
started.  Proved  best  in  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contests,  and 
for  largest  scale  broiler  growers.  MOST  UNIFORM  growth 
to  HEAVIEST  WEIGHTS  throughout  entire  flock.  Most 
attractive  dressed  appearance.  Most  efficient  feed  conversion. 

Light  undercolor.  PROMPT  DELIVERY  any  size  order. 

Pure  Hamps  or  Barred  Cross. 

WIN  E  PEDIGREE -SIRED 
225-300  EGG  NEW  HAMPS 

Christie  and  Larrabee  strains.  One  of  the  two 
oldest  strains  of  New  Hamps  in  the  U.S.  225- 
300  egg  pedigree  bloodlines.  In  recent  4-yr. 
period  under  U.S.  Record  of  Performance, 
the  qualifying  laying  average  ran  from  239 
to  243  eggs  per  bird.  Egg  weights  over  25 
ounces  per  dozen.  Body  weight  regularly 
over  5  pounds  per  pullet.  The  finest  egg 
blood  money  can  buy.  Write  today. 


CHICK  FARMS 


u.  s. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 

NEWCASTLE 

IMMUNIZED 


BOX 


VINELAND,  N.  J, 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs,  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read 
her  experience:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
WalkQ  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water,  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since/’  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  -drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WANT  BOTH  MEAT  and  EGGS? 

Toim.ws  White  Rocks  are  your  Answer!  Fast 
growing,  cleaner  dressing  broilers  that  reach  5% 
lbs  live  wt.  at  12  weeks  (1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T. 
records),  hare  excellent  feed  conversion,  bring 
premium  market  prices.  Pullets  mature  early, 
iay  heavily,  are  tops  for  market  or  hatching 
egg  producers.  Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 
(in  lots  of  500  or  more).  Baby  Chicks  —  straight- 
run,  pullets,  cockerels  —  order  yours  now! 
Circular  Free. 

JOSEPH  T0LMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
0EPT.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Rax 
3,  4  and  6  Weeks  Old.  Pullorum  Tested. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 


There  ii  ^jffmnce! 

When  you  HORMONIZE  with 
the  ORIGINAL 


PELLETS 


Capette  Pellets  continue  as 
America’s  first,  finest  and  MOST 
POPULAR  method  of  hormonizing 
poultry  for  profit!  Millions  of  treated 
birds  have  proven  this  best  seller 
MORE  EFFECTIVE . . .  EFFICIENT 
...  and  ECONOMICAL.  You  can 
prove  these  results  yourself  and 
“pocket  the  difference”. 

•  Automatic  Implantation  with  small  needle 

•  Special  “binder”  insures  uniformity 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  KIT 
helps  you  sell 
MORE  CAPONETTES! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  OF 
PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL  TO  — 
DEPT.  22. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O.  BOX  1052  —  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 
Mfd  by  Wick  &  Ft y,  Cumberland.  Ind. 


JI|  OD  Plunkett’s  wife 
_  1  went  to  a  hypnotist 
^show  at  the  Bijou  The¬ 
atre,  and  didn’t  wake 
up  for  fifteen  years. 

DON’T  LIT  THIS  HAPPEN  TO  YOU! 

(THINK  OF  THE  FUN  SHE  MISSED!) 

Wake  up!  For  thirty  years  (not  fifteen) 
Christie's  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires 
have  been  wide  awake,  alert,  forging  ahead.  Pedi¬ 
gree  and  progeny  testing  and  unmerciful  culling 
built  the  strain — egg  production  and  hatchability 
are  so  high  you  wouldn’t  believe  this  is  a  meat- 
type  bird.  Broodiness  has  become  scarcer  than 
hen’s  teeth.  Growth  and  feed  conversion  is  better 
than  ever.  And  crossbreeders  cheer  at  SPIZZER- 
IXKTUM'S  unequalled  nickability  with  any  type 
male.  Have  you  been  in  suspended  animation,  too? 
Get  on  the  giblet  gravy  train,  and  take  the  ex¬ 
press  pullman  to  success.  SPIZZERINKTUM  is 
your  ticket!  Keep  away  from  the  hypnotists,  and 
ride  with  a  -  sure  thing  —  SPIZZERINKTUM. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks.  &  Granite  White  Rocks 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc,  Box  25  Kingston  N.  H. 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer " 


High  Flock  Averages.  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
puUet  body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that's  what 
customers  get  with  Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White 
j  Leghorns.  Plan  ahead  —  witn  extra  profits  in  mind. 
Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early. 
New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order. 
Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 

|  244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  BN-6.  OUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BIG  TYPE  le£hhorns 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  carefully  selected 
R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight- 
rum,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


The  War  Against  Disease 


(Continued  from  Page  314) 
at  close  to  $7,000  —  more,  inciden¬ 
tally,  than  the  growers  contributed 
to  the  lab’s  support  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1952. 

Need  for  a  Laboratory 

It  was  plain  that  a  laboratory 
which  could  produce  the  anti-virus 
serum,  study  other  duck  diseases  and 
supply  cures  for  them  as  well,  was 
the  economically  sound  prescription 
for  the  growers  to  follow.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  duck  men  had  some  funds 
on  hand  to  work  with.  A  modest  sum 
had  been  earmarked  for  disease  re¬ 
search  in  each  yearly  budget  of  the 
Cooperative  for  three  years  before 
1949.  This  fund,  totaling  $15,000,  had 
hardly  been  touched  by  the  then 
complacent  duck  farmers  who 
Ihought,  perhaps  as  many  another 
poultry  group  does  today,  that  the 
State  would  provide  the  research 
laboratory  if  they  just  sat  tight  long 
enough. 

Though  the  State  had  for  years 
shown  interest  in  determining  the 
causes  and  seeking  the  cures  of  duck 
maladies  by  allocating  funds  for  dis- 


“Quack  Doctor”  and  proud  of  it  is 
Dr.  Ellsworth  Dougherty,  director  of 
the  Long  Island  Duck  Disease  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  shown  working 
with  an  Autotechnicon,  one  of  the 
many  scientific  devices  used  to  find 
the  causes  and  the  cures  of  disease. 
This  machine  dehydrates  organic 
tissue  for  use  in  microscopic  slides. 
Dr.  Dougherty’s  studies  and  findings 
have  saved  the  duck  industry  of 
Long  Island,  New  York,  from  being 
wiped  cut. 

ease  research,  support  fell  far  short 
of  the  amount  needed  to  set  up  an 
on-the-spot  laboratory  such  as  the 
growers  felt  they  needed. 

With  the  terrible  evidence  of  what 
could  happen  to  their  industry  with¬ 
out  the  blessing  of  research,  the 
growers  determined  to  put  science 
on  the  job  as  a  full-time  duck  farm 
worker.  They  were  willing  to  pay 
for  the  best  equipment  available  and 
to  supply  laboratory  buildings,  if  the 
State  would  supply  the  scientific 
manpower  for  such  an  experiment. 

With  such  a  plan  in  mind,  Marshall 
Spear,  executive  director  of  the 
growers’  cooperative,  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  the  State  Veterinary  College 
headquarters  at  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca.  There,  he  and  Dean 
William  A.  Hagan  made  the  fifty- 
fifty  deal  that  has  worked  out  so 
well  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  April,  1950,  less  than  four 
months  after  the  anti-virus  serum 
had  been  successfully  tested,  Dr. 
Ellsworth  Dougherty,  III,  a  young 
animal  pathologist  who  had  been 
teaching  veterinary  medicine  at  the 
college,  came  to  Eastport  to  set  up 
the  research  center.  Arriving  right 
at  the  start  of  the  duck  marketing 
season,  Dr.  Dougherty  had  little  time 
to  waste  as  he  gathered  his  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  second  and  basement 
floors  of  the  old  frame  building  in 
Eastport  where  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Cooperative  are  housed. 
True  to  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
the  growers  gave  the  doctor  a  free 
hand  in  ordering  the  expensive  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  required.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  laboratory  was  turn¬ 
ing  out  gallons  of  anti-virus  serum 
to  be  pumped  into  the  bodies  of 
ducklings  exposed  to  the  disease. 

As  the  operation  developed,  a  vir¬ 
tual  torrent  of  the  lifesaving  fluid 
flowed  to  stricken  flocks.  During  1952, 


for  instance,  Dr.  Dougherty  and  ona 
full-time  laboratory  assistant  pro¬ 
duced  4,000,000  cubic  centimeters  of 
anti-virus  serum.  The  veterinary 
estimates  that  the  serum,  issued  free 
to  the  growers,  would  have  cost  four 
cents  a  cubic  centimeter  if  pur_ 
chased  from  a  commercial  pharma¬ 
ceutical  house. 

The  duck  growers,  in  other  words 
got  $160,000  worth  of  anti-virus 
serum  from  the  laboratory  in  one 
year  for  their  expenditure  of  $40, 000 
over  a  three-year  period.  Not  only 
did  the  laboratory  produce  vast 
quantities  of  this  serum,  but  it  perJ 
formed  similar  feats  in  producing 
bacterin  and  other  medicines. 

Producing  the  Serum 

Actually,  the  production  of  the 
serum  is  simplified  by  use  of  the 
modern  equipment  made  available 
by  the  growers.  When  a  flock  of 
ducks  that  has  been  exposed  and 
immunized  to  the  disease  is  killed 
for  market,  laboratory  workers  col¬ 
lect  the  blood  and  refrigerate  it. 
Clots  form  and  the  serum  floats  to 
the  top  where  technicians  can  pour 
it  off,  straining  it  through  cheese¬ 
cloth,  and  then  giving  it  a  0.5  per 
cent  treatment  of  phenol.  Later  it  is 
run  through  a  centrifuge  which 
whirls  impurities  from  the  fluid  and 
it  is  ready  for  injection. 

Gallons  of  the  purified  serum  are 
kept  on  hand  at  the  laboratory  dur¬ 
ing  the  duck  raising  season  and, 
the  minute  an  outbreak  of  virus  is 
reported,  quantities  of  the  fluid  are 
issued  free  of  charge  to  the  grower 
whose  flock  is  infected,  and  the 
serum  is  administered  immediately 

Since  no  time  can  be  lost  between 
the  time  the  disease  hits  a  flock  and 
the  immunization  of  the  birds,  many 
progressive  duck  men  have  an  aLI 
night  vigil  kept  over  their  flocks. 

Mark  of  the  Disease 

If  a  single  dead  duck  is  found 
lying  with  its  head  thrown  back  — 
the  unmistakable  mark  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  —  a  hurry  call  is  sent  to  the 
laboratory.  The  virus  has  an  incu¬ 
bation  period  of  18  hours  and  serum 
must  be  injected  in  that  time  to  be 
effective.  Sometimes  duck  farm  em¬ 
ployees  labor  all  night  long  under 
flood  lights  to  inject  thousands  of 
ducks  before  the  deadline,  but  it  is 
worth  it  for  lots  of  ducks  are  saved. 

Now  that  the  virus  crisis  is  past, 
Dr.  Dougherty  hopes  to  gain  some 
ground  in  his  search  for  an  answer 
to  other  problems  of  his  webfooted 
patients.  There  are  some  30  other 
diseases  which  affect  ducks  that  the 
researcher  would  like  to  know  more 
about. 

Ducks  nevertheless  suffer  from 
fewer  diseases  than  do  human  beings, 
according  to  Dr.  Dougherty,  and 
share  few,  if  any,  of  their  illnesses 
with  people.  One  reason  for  this 
difference  in  susceptibility  is  that  i 
duck’s  body  temperature  is  normally 
107  degrees,  almost  nine  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  a  human  being, 
so  that  most  human  disease  germs 
find  it  impossible  to  exist  in  a  duck. 

Dr.  Dougherty  takes  particular 
pride  in  the  laboratory’s  experiment¬ 
al  station,  located  on  a  vast  tract 
donated  by  the  growers’  cooperative 
Here  diseased  ducks  can  be  isolated 
in  four  big  isolation  chambers  while 
the  effects  of  their  illnesses  are 
studied.  This  one-story  installation, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  was  erected 
in  1950.  The  laboratory  is  a  sort 
of  monument  to  cooperative  effon 
on  the  part  of  the  duck  men  to  aid 
science  in  its  search  for  an  answer 
to  their  problems.  An  example  or 
how  cooperative  the  duck  growers 
are  is  the  fact  that  when  it  was 
necessary  to  install  a  breeding  pen 
and  a  pool  on  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  site,  many  of  the  growers 
pitched  in  and  did  The  work  with 
their  own  hands. 

Obviously,  duck  growers  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Other  poultry  and  livestock 
raisers  can  work  together  just  as 
effectively  to  achieve  the  benefits  ot 
research  for  their  particular  branch 
of  animal  husbandry.  Waiting  for 
government  to  foot  the  bills  for  the 
entire  program  can  sometimes  be 
more  costly  and,  as  the  duck  grow¬ 
ers  learned,  more  dangerous  than 
going  ahead  with  a  privately  fi¬ 
nanced  project. 
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SEND  TODAY  FOR 

tree  book 


AS  THE 

heaviest 


for  depenciabfe  egg  pro¬ 
duction  you  car,i  buy 
nothing  more  profitable  titan 
performance-proven 


SEX  LINKS 

Scientifically  mated  to  obtain  proven  "hick”  of 
high  producing  Reds  on  Pedigree  bred  Barred 
Rocks.  Big,  vigorous  birds  hatched  in  amaiing  new 
incubators.  Growers’  reports  indicate  that  Cobb  s 
Sep  Links  usually  lay  to  five  dozer*  more  eggs  than 
other  breeds.  Free  catalogue  gives  important  tacts 
every  chick  buyer  should  have.  Write  at  once. 

COBB'S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC.,  DEPT.  R 

CONCORD.  MASS _ « _ GOSHEN,  I  NO, 

JoC3fC  3J2| 


HANSON  STRAIN  | 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  1  to  11 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIBE8.  Sexed  or  un- 
8exed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

I  e.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  SergeantsvHIc,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Out  3 2nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire®,  Rock -Reds, 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Puilorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21*4. 

NIATTERNS  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

M.  Y.  *  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 

Of_T  I  C*  Poultry  Yards 
All  JU  and  Hatchery 

Telephone  ft.  CALLICOON.  NEW  YORK 


PHEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

*953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
lost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTfLLO.  PA. 


FREE 

CATALOG  i 

© 


PROFIT  PROVEN 

62  YEARS  v  69  old 


_  _  _ _ 1  est  strain.  j 

Top  performers  In  egg  con-  ■ 
tests  and  BOP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  epgs.  PULLO- 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links: 
White  Crosses. 


fsd r 


HELMS  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS. 

famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breeds. 
V.  s.  Puilorum  Clean.  3  World  records,  V.  S, 
Egg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices. 

Write:  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  124  METROPOLIS,  ILLINOIS 


Rtal  Surgical  CAPONS:  Lower  teed  cost,  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season. 

Guaranteed  100%  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  2,  Missouri 

shellenbIrgTr  5  S  leghoTins 

<;ur  27th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtestea. 
-Catches  Mon.  &  Wed.  each  week.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  registered  chicks,  pullets  &  cockerels, 
-Also  three  to  six  week  Old  Started  Pullets. 

£'•  M.  Shellenberger  Pity  Farm,  Bex  34,  Richfield,  Pa, 

LEISTER’S  WffioSfeL  CHICKS 

LOP.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Leds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Lun.  Ask_  for  16  page  illustrated  _  catalog.  Special- 

.Pa. 


ask  i or  to  page  liiusiraceu  caiawK.  wo, 
jrmg  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.  S  Puilorum  Passed. 

f-P. LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville, 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
LENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1888. 
.  I<RAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

.  ct-  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

. ANCONA  CHICKS  ThatblIv? 

SMD.lffS6  white  esgs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
®HRAWDERS  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

May  2,  1953 


News  From  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  egg  producers  have  an 
advantage  in  price  and  production 
per  bird  over  the  average  of  the 
nation,  according  to  Dr.  John  C. 
Huttar,  who  addressed  the  poultry 
audience  attending  one  of  the  night 
sessions  oF  the  two-day  Hunterdon 
Chick  and  Egg  Show  held  recent¬ 
ly  at  Flemington.  New  Jersey 
eggs  in  1951  averaged  13  cents  a 
dozen  at  the  farm  more  than  the 
nation’s  average  and  the  northeast 
laying  bird  averaged  16  eggs  per 
bird  more  than  the  average  U.  S. 
bird.  Feed  prices,  according  to  the 
marketing  expert,  in  New  Jersey  are 
about  the  same  as  the  Midwest. 
Jersey  mash  costs  are  about  equal 
to  those  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
a  little  less  than  those  which  prevail 
in  Ohio.  Scratch  costs  in  the  Midwest 
are  a  little  lower  than  in  the  Garden 
State.  The  poultrymen  were  told  that 
New  Jersey  has  recently  become  a 
surplus  egg  producing  State,  which 
means  that  the  excess  over  the 
State’s  needs  for  eggs  may  drag 
down  terminal  markets.  Dr.  Huttar 
therefore  urged  particular  attention 
to  the  handling  of  the  State’s  surplus. 
He  was  followed  on  the  program  by 
Clayton  Stains,  Flemington  Auction 
Master,  who  outlined  the  program  of 
the  new  central  marketing  agency 
for  the  Northeast  which  will  aim  to 
divert  surplus  eggs  to  markets  where 
they  can  be  absorbed  without  de¬ 
pressing  the  price.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  prevent  violent  fluctuations 
in  egg  prices  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  which  have  been  disturbing 
factors  in  the  past. 


The  New  Jersey  Apple  Institute 
will  collect  a  tax  of  two  cents  a 
bushel  from  its  members  on  all 
apples  sold  above  those  of  cider  and 
vinegar  grade  to  finance  a  promotion 
and  publicity  effort.  This  action  wgs 
taken  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  held  at  Mt.  Holly  .last 
month.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
industry’s  contribution  will  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Central  Fruit  Co¬ 
operative  in  Riverton  and  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  Co-op  in  Freehold.  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Smith  of  South  River,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  propagating  comittee,  re¬ 
ported  sale  of  40,000  apple  trees 
since  the  Institute  was  organized. 
This  included  standard  varieties  and 
others  developed  at  the  Rutgers 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In 
this  number  were  10,000  New  Jersey 
No._  1,  a  promising  late,  red  winter 
variety  that  probably  will  be  given 
a  name  this  year.  The  Institute  re¬ 
elected  Thomas  S.  DeCou  of  Haddon- 
field,  president.  Other  officers  re¬ 
elected  were  Carroll  W.  Barclay,  Jr. 
of  Eatontown,  vice-pres.;  John  L. 
Hendrickson,  Jr.  of  Middletown, 
treas.  and  A.  J.  Farley  of  the  State 
Extension  Service,  New  Brunswick, 
secy. 


The  New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders  Association  elected 
its  canton  officers  recently.  Edward 
Behre  of  Washington  is  the  president 
of  Canton  No.  1.  Gerald  Doran  of 
Neshanic  Station  heads  Canton  No. 
2  and  Albert  H.  Gebhardt  of  Red 
Bank  is  president  of  Canton  No.  3. 
Spring  canton  shows  are  scheduled 
as  follows:  No.  1 — April  29,  Town 
Square,  Newton;  No.  2 — May  1,  Ne¬ 
shanic  Station;  and  No.  3 — April  30, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


“ Three  hours  slow.  I  got  the  idea 
from  daylight  saving  time.  A  longer 
work  day.” 
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COCCIDIOSIS  J 


acutefowlcholeraJ 

PmORUMDISEAO 


Let  them  drink 
...and  fight  off  all 


SULMET 


SODSUM  SULFAMETHAZINE 

Poultry  Drinking  Water  Solution  12.5% 

The  instant  any  of  these  4  major  poultry  diseases  strikes— give  year 
flocks  SULMET  Poultry  Drinking  Water  Solution.  Just:  mix  the 
recommended  amount  in  the  drinking  water.  Birds  off  feed  usually 
are  still  drinking  readily  so  that  each  bird  gets  proper  medication. 
SULMET  goes  to  work  with  great  speed,  helps  your  chicks 
fight  off  infection! 

Coccidiosis.  SULMET  effectively  controls  outbreaks  of  cecal  and 
intestinal  coccidiosis  in  chickens  as  well  as  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis  in 
turkeys,  sharply  reduces  death  losses  and  stunting. 

Acute  Fowl  Cholera.  SULMET  reduces  death  losses  from  this  disease 
in  chickens^  turkeys  and  ducks.  Losses  are  low  in  many  instances. 

Puilorum  Disease.  Use  SULMET  to  reduce  death  losses  from 
puilorum  disease  in  baby  chicks.  To  control  the  incidence  of  puilorum 
give  SULMET  in  the  drinking  water  continuously  for  the  first 
3  to  5  days  after  hatching. 

Coryza.  SULMET  is  highly  effective  in  controlling  outbreaks  of 
infectious  coryza  (colds)  in  chicken  flocks. 


We  will  gladly  send  upon  request  a  copy  of  “Control  of 
Poultry  Diseases.” 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


•  Poultry  Department 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


100  Years  of 
Service  to  Farmers 
1853  -  1953 


POWER  FARMING 
MACHINERY 


Includes  MM  tractors,  power  units,  com¬ 
bines,  balers,  spreaders  and  implements. 
Fox  forage  harvestors;  Bear-Cat  feed  mills; 
Rosenthal  husker  shredders  and  combines; 
P  &  H  diesel  engines;  and  Frick  threshers 
and  sawmills.  Put  this  superior  equipment 
to  work  earning  better  profits  for  you: 


Branches  at: 

Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua, 
N.  V. ;  Easton,  Williamsport 
&  Harrisburg.  Penna.;  East 
HoUien,  Me.;  and  other 
principal  cities. 


Get  Details  Today  I 


WAYNESBORO,  PENNA., 


im 


P  HEAVY-DUTY  UNIT 
BUILT  TO  HANDLE 
YOUR  BIGGEST  JOBS 


HO 


DIGGER  —  SHOVEL—-  ILOADiR 
SES  POWER  YOU  A  1  REAdy  HAV®!* 

ID«gs  Ditches,  Trenches,  Ponds  . . .  (Builds  Dams  .  .  .  Excavates 

The  power  take-off  of  your  standard  make  tractor 
powers  HOPTO'S  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system!  By 
effortless!/  operating  the  conveniently  located  controls 
you  can  di^  drainage  ditches,  excavate,  handle  building 
material,  dig  footings  and  foundations  . . .  hundreds  of 
Profit-producing  jobs  around  your  own  place  AND  profit¬ 
able  custom  jobs  for  your  friends  and  neighbors! 

HOPTO  is  a  heavy-duty  unit  that  contractors  are  using, 
yet  at  s  the  most  profitable  piece  of  farm  machinery  you- 
can  buy!  One  man  and  the  HOPTO  can  do  more  work  in 
a  half  &  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  a  week  of  twelve 
hour  days!  Get  the  facts  and  you'll  approve  the  purchase 
of  a  proved  HOPTO! 


Operates  from  the 
power  take-off  of 
standard  make  trac¬ 
tors.  Easily  attached. 

wr/tf  for  m/3  FFFF  F0l£>FR 


BADGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


WINONA,  MINNESOTA* 


DIPT 


You’ll  choose  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Slave  Silo — ' 


If  you  want  an  efficient,  convenient  and  hand¬ 
some  farm  building. 

Ilf  you  want  dependable  service  oil  year  and 
in  oil  weather. 

If  you  want  low  maintenance  costs. 

If  you  want  improved  feed  and  a  healthy, 
productive  herd. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  in 
service  and  appearance. 

Yes,  you,  too,  will  choose  a  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo, 

Write  today  for  descriptive  booklet 

I 

•HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskiil,  N.Y. 
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Will  the  party  who  wrote  from 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  on  April  12th  please 
send  his  name  and  address.  We  will 
try  and  answer  his  inquiry. 

A  man  representing  a  financial 
service,  was  going  through  the 
country  in  a  truck  and  stopping  off 
at  business  places  offering  to  collect 
unpaid  bills.  He  stated  that  if  he 
failed  to  collect,  it  would  not  cost 
us  anything.  Quite  a  number  gave 
him  bills  to  collect,  and  now  we  are 
worried.  Reader 

Ohio 

There  were  some  complaints 
against  the  company  because  of  am¬ 
biguous  statements  in  the  contracts. 
The  collection  agency  claimed  the 
right  to  retain  money  obtained  in 
collections  up  to  the  maximum  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  clause  referring  to 
minimum  charges.  Many  merchants 
failed  to  realize  that  the  contract 
permitted  the  Agency  to  retain 
money.  It  is  our  advice  to  check  such 
a  contract  with  an  attorney  before 
signing  any  agreement  or  contract. 

Here  is  a  letter  I  received  which 
offers  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and 
calls  for  $10  for  a  two-months’  treat¬ 
ment.  Please  rush  the  reply  if  it  is 
O-  K.  J.  w.  b. 

Kentucky 

This  remedy  is  what  is  called  a 
purely  “patent  medicine”  and  should 
be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain 
of  salt.  If  in  doubt  about  any 
remedy,  money  will  be  saved  by 
checking  it  with  your  physician. 
Some  of  these  advertised  nostrums 
are  more  harmful  than  the  disease 
and  may  create  additional  troubles. 

With  further  reference  to  the  North¬ 
eastern  Sales  Company,  Box  266, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  previously,  we  learn  that 
Charles  Leavitt,-  of  Arlington,  and 
Edward  Pack,  of  Boston,  have  en¬ 
tered  guilty  pleas.  They  are  subject 
to  sentences  from  two  to  four  years 
on  each  count,  or  possibly  10  years 
in  jail.  We  want  to  compliment  the 
Police  Department  of  Lynn  on  their 
prompt  and  active  work  in  checking 
this  fraud.  We  understand  there  is 
a  deluge  of  10,000  money-bearing 
letters  in  their  Post  Office  box. 

I  have  only  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  for  a  few  months,  but  I 
enjoy  every  copy.  Maybe  I  should 
not  ask  for  help,  as  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  so  short  a  time,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  will  help  someone  else.  Last 
June  I  ordered  some  wallpaper  from 
the  Steel  City  Wall  Paper  and  Paint 
Co.,  2201-3  East  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  never  received  my  wallpaper.  I 
wrote  them  three  letters  about  it,  but 
received  no  reply.  I  know  they  got 
my  order,  as  I  sent  my  personal 
check  and  it  came  back  to  my  bank. 
Please  investigate  this  company  for 
me,  and  if  they  are  still  in  business 
I  would  like  to  have  the  paper  or  my 
money  back.  l.  a.  c. 

West  Virginia 

Any  reader  is  welcome  to  our  help 
at  any  time.  As  for  the  Steel  City 
Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Company,  mail 
is  continually  returned  marked  “Out 
of  Business.”  If  they  turn  up  in  any 
locality  - —  beware.  We  have  had 
several  complaints  and  would  like  to 
have  their  address. 

Is  there  any  work  you  can  suggest 
for  a  busy  housewife,  but  who  needs 
pin  money  and  could  use  some  spare 
time  in  some  way?  There  are  many 
enticing  advertisements,  but  one 
fears  to  try  them.  a,  l, 

Rhode  Island 

As  we  have  said  many  times,  the 
general  run  of  work-at-home 
schemes  start  out  with  a  request  for 
a  dollar  for  instructions.  This  is 
followed  by  a  demand  for  another 
contribution  .Recently  we  read  of  a 
lady  who  had  been  beridden  for  16 
years.  In  that  time  she-  made  pot- 
holders,  curtain  cords  and  other 
small  articles,  that  were  sold  to 
neighbors,  church  fairs  and  stores. 
They  would  be  exhibited  and  orders 
taken  for  her.  Some  homely  work  of 
this  sort  could  be  done  to  advantage 
by  busy  mothers.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  346  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  puts  out  a  pamphlet  “Home 
Business”,  that  gives  ideas  for  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  work. 


I  hate  to  trouble  you,  but  do  you 
know  if  this  product  is  reliable’  i 
saw  the  advertisement  in  a  New 
York  paper.  I  cannot  afford  a  dentist 
and  this  sounds  like  just  the  thing 
to  repair  my  cracked  denture.  6 

New  York  c,  b. 

It  is  no  trouble  at  all;  we  are  glad 
to  be  of  service.  The  product  to 
which  our  subscriber  refers  is  a  fix- 
it  kit  which  contains  material  to  re¬ 
pair  dental  plates.  The  kit  is  sold 
by  mail,  mainly  to  people  living  in 
rural  areas,  where  ready  cash  and 
good  dentists  are  often  hard  to 
come  by.  While  we  have  received  no 
complaints  against  this  product,  we 
cannot  recommend  it;  for  there 
seems  to  be  good  ground  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer’s  statement 
that  it  “makes  plates  like  new.” 
False  teeth  are  prepared  by  trained 
technicians  from  mouth  impressions 
made  by  the  dentist.  They  are  not 
thrown  together,  but  carefully 
wrought.  A  damaged  or  broken  plate 
should  be  taken  back  to  the  dentist 
for  repairs.  Usually  such  repairs  are 
far  less  expensive  than  a  new  set  of 
teeth,  and  if  payment  cannot  be 
made  in  lump  sum,  the  doctor  would 
be  glad  to  receive  his  money  in  in¬ 
stallments.  Badly  repaired  teeth 
mean  ill-fitting  teeth;  and  that  is  a 
nuisance  it  is  worth  most  anything 
to  avoid. 

In  view  of  the  helpful  service  you 
perform  in  printing  letters  where  ad¬ 
justments  are  not  made  by  companies, 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  a 
record  of  an  entirely  different  case 
— ■  where  a  company  took  care  of  a 
mistake  by  Special  Delivery  and 
even  refunded  Parcel  Post.  I  had  or¬ 
dered  several-  books  on  herbs  and 
by  mistake  received  two  volumes  on 
begonias.  When  the  mistake  was 
called  to  the  publisher’s  attention,  it 
was  corrected  by  Special  Delivery 
and  enclosed  was  their  check  for  the 
difference,  including  the  Parcel  Post 
expense  I  had  incurred  in  returning 
the  begonia  books.  I  can  certainly 
recommend  such  a  company  to  your 
readers  as  a  highly  reputable  and 
satisfactory  one  with  which  to  do 
business.  t.  h.  l. 

New  York 

We  thank  our  friend  for  his  letter. 
We  have  reports  of  many  concerns 
that  take  a  highly  honorable  attitude 
toward  their  customer’s  difficulties 
and  complaints  and  go  beyond  what 
is  called  for  to  satisfy  them,  as  was 
done  in  this  case.  They  retain  a 
steady  customer.  They  outnumber 
those  who  deceive  and  defraud  their 
clients.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
honorable  concerns,  as  this  colunm  is 
written  primarily  to  warn  readers 
of  pitfalls  and  snares  and  outline 
the  schemes  that  are  based  on  mis¬ 
representation  but  the  responsible 
concerns  outlast  the  frauds, 

I  am  enclosing  two  letters  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  seen  in  a  well-known  New 
York  paper.  I  have  checked  in  the 
library  for  information  on  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  have  found  nothing 
New  York  j.  c.  e. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this 
association  came  into  being  during 
the  early  days  following  our  en¬ 
trance  into  the  last  war.  Its  declared 
purpose  was  to  sell  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  on  the  American  flag- 
Women  taking  the  course  were  to  be 
trained,  upon  payment  of  $165,  it 
should  be  noted,  to  lecture  on  our 
national  emblem.  The  operator  of 
this  enterprise  purported  to  guaran¬ 
tee  anyone  who  completed  the 
course,  $50  a  week  from  lecturing. 
There  is  no  record  that  this  offer  had 
any  takers,  and  our  informant  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  idea  had  been 
dropped. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  can 
discover  whether  or  not  this  stock 
certificate  is  of  any  value.  I  always 
read  the  Publisher’s  Desk  column; 
in  fact,  I  read  everything  in  the 
paper.  I  am  enclosing  a  stamped 
envelope  for  reply.  w.  J-  < 

Maine. 

Our  records  indicate  that  The 
Poverty  Gulch  Mining  Company  is 
now  out  of  existence.  Its  charter  ex¬ 
pired  by  statutory-  limitation  in  1901- 
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March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March 
1953  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ..  .$5.12  $.1089 


Erie  Co.  Co-op 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op 
Sullivan  Co.  Co-op.. 

No.  Blenheim  Corp.. 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 
Bovina  Center  Co-op 
Deia.  Co.  Farmers’  Co- 
Crowley's  Milk  Co... 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  . . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op - 

Ely  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 
Grandview  Dairy  .  . . 
Rock  Royal  Co-op... 
Rose  Lake  Dairies... 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Dairymen’s  League  . 


4.57  ,0972 

4.42  .094 

4.08  .0868 

4.07  .0866 

4.05  .0861 

4.045  .086 
op.  4.045  .086 
4.035  .0859 
4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 

4.02  .0855 


rat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.02: 
Buffalo,  $4.42;  Rochester,  $4.52. 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE^ 
TREATMENT  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
feats.  Flex-0  Medicated  Teat  Dilators ! 
—by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed.  Also  for 
bard  milkers. 


FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Replat  —  tw  810186  t88ts 

laigf  —  toi  (si get  tests 


4E  Dilators _ $1.00 

Z4  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  ot  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

MONTCLAIR  3,  NEW  JERSEY 


FLEX-O  medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 


7 he  ONLY  cloth-covered 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRES 


SALESMEN 

Maybe  you’ve  -wanted  to  “get  into 
real  estate”  and  didn’t  know  just 
how  to  go  about  it.  If  you’re  far 
above  average  in  ethics,  industry, 
and  integrity,  write  us  for  home 
aptitude  test  and  sample  lesson.  Free 
training,  advertising,  supplies.  New 
York  and  New  England  only;  strictly 
commission.  Ideal  work  for  active 
tnen  who  are  restless  under  retire¬ 
ment.  FOUR  EFFS  REALTY, 

Bex  264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
L  ^nonth,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
woo  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
wJu  gV  ,°nly  those  experienced  need  apply. 
wme  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

State  School:  Male  and  female 

®t,tendant6>  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
oajs  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
cm,  ,  W®arne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
gcnool,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In- 

w^ire  R.  G.  Weame,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

Psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

Rye,  Ny  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

.experience  with  animals.  As 
Citv  fr  Hi  Private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
Perm=«' -r: ay„  week,  salary,  room  and  board. 
Bov  nao=  Good  working  conditions.  Write 
— 9325,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

and  bam  man,  married  or  single 
rated  on  lar®e  dairy  farm,  newly  deco- 
PrivficIL* * 3 4^  hoom  cottages  available  with  farm 
son  r™8'  T,?p  wages  based  on  merit.  Aron- 
r~--S£os.,  Westboro,  Mass.  Telephone  2822. 

c?^p3P  to  help  on  5,500  Leghorn  egg 
ing  r^^.^estern  New  York.  Excellent  work- 
4-ronmv,ltlons-  No  liduor  or  tobacco.  Modern 
Good  ■ _“ouset  batb,  electric  range,  oil  heat. 
-pay.  BOX  loop.  Rural  New-Yorker, 

vaitV5 * *!’  Couples,  all  types,  cook-generals, 
ErnpiYe®ses’  maids.  Highest  wages.  Barton 
jj^Koyment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

with  car  to  sell  subscriptions 
liberal  ai£e’  ?ew  Hampshire  or  Vermont  on 
cam  in  commission  basis.  Good  worker  can 
Man  a  civ:0  hour,  or  more.  Write  Circulation 

30th  ltr’  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 

fJLSL-.New  Yorak  1.  N.  Y. _ _ 

huildi^c '  attendants  in  new  dormitory 
and  •  Apartments  and  full  maintenance 
R.  NwS?*®  salary.  Apply  Mrs.  Sara  Roberts, 
'*  i  wyn,  Delaware  County,  Penna. 

2,  1953 


FARMER:  Handy  with  tools.  Operate  tractor, 
take  care  of  haying.  No  dairy.  Sober.  Salary 
$100  per  month  Upstate  N.  Y.  Summer  only. 
BOX  1100,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  with  small 
family  on  large  Guernsey  farm.  Good  hand 
and  machine  milker.  Able,  willing  to  work 
where  needed.  Capable  of  getting  along  with 
other  help.  Five  room  apartment,  bath,  steam 
heat  furnished.  Six  day  week.  One  week  va¬ 
cation  after  each  years’  employment.  Give 
qualifications,  size  of  family,  references  first 
letter.  Write  George  T.  Shellenberger, 
Manager.  Mulhocaway  Farm.  Clinton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Working  herdsman,  young,  single, 
to  work  with  owner  caring  for  registered 
Guernseys.  Two  time  machine  milking,  A.  R. 
testing.  Good  board  and  wages  for  ambitious 
worker.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.  D.  3,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WORKING  housekeeper  to  cook  and  assist 
companion  for  elderly  lady.  Attractive 
modern  house  in  country.  Good  quarters  and 
wages.  Apply  Sydney  R.  Smith,  Canaan, 
New  York. _ 

SECOND  man,  unmarried,  for  progressive 
poultry  and  dairy  farm.  Please  state  age, 
experience,  references,  wages  expected.  C. 
Phillips,  Ottsville,  Penna. _ 

BABY  chick  salesman  for  Massachusetts  and 
Eastern  New  York.  BOX  1106,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HANDYMAN  and  wife,  year  round  job;  living 
quarters.  Fisher,  Delsea  Drive,  Millville, 
New  Jersey. _ 

PART  time  employment  offered  those  who 
have  free  time  to  do  interviewing  in  mar¬ 
ket  research  field.  No  selling.  Work  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  school  teachers,  newspaper 
reporters,  social  workers,  housewives  hav¬ 
ing  business  experience.  Workers  paid  on 
hourly  basis  for  actual  time  worked.  Send 
application  to'  Kemp  Research  Organization, 
130  Main  St..  East,  Rochester  4,  New  York. 
HOSPITAL  Attendants:  Permanent  career. 

Men  and  women,  ages  21  to  45;  wonderful 
opportunity  for  married  couples.  Experience 
desirable,  not  necessary.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  on  the  job  training;  live  on  or  off 
premises.  Beginning  salary  $175  monthly, 
annual  increase,  vacation,  holidays,  sick  time 
with  pay.  Write  or  call  in  person.  Nursing 
Office,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital, 
Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  for  general  outside  work; 

woman,  general  housekeeper,  plain  cooking. 
Country  home,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Own  modem 
living  quarters.  Good  salary.  BOX  1105,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  man  for  farm  work.  Age  45-50 
preferred.  Good  country  home.  State  experi- 
ence  and  salary.  BOX  1107.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUTLER -Chauffeur  for  private  home  in 
Catskill  Mts.  Summer  or  permanent  position. 
References  required.  BOX  1110,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  family.  Man  to  care  for 
grounds  and  operate  modest  beef  farm  in 
Howard  County,  Maryland;  lady  to  cook  and 
do  house  work.  House  and  salary.  Please  state 
qualifications  and  remuneration  desired.  BOX 
1109,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER-Caretaked:  Preferably  farm  bred, 
married.  Full  charge  small  country  place 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvannia,  used  weekends 
and  vacations  by  owners.  Wife  to  keep  house 
clean  and  help  with  occasional  weekend 
meals.  Good  wages  with  modern  six  room 
cottage,  garage,  heat,  light,  telephone.  Highest 
character  references  required.  BOX  1112, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  couple,  pleasant  seasonal  work  in 
the  country.  Wife  general  houseworker, 
plain  cooking:  husband  part  time;  can  work 
outside.  Ample  free  time.  State  salary  ex- 
pected.  BOX  1115,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  or  girl  helper  in  vacation 
land,  Pennsylvania  home  and  $30  monthly; 
ample  free  time.  BOX  1114,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ « _ 

MAN:  Modem  farm  and  machinery,  familiar 
with  Angus  cattle.  All .  electric  living 
quarters,  oil  heat.  Farm  located  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y.  Write'  or  telephone  collect.  Mr.  Landes, 
2936  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  55,  Phone  MElrose 
5-0910 _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month, 
six  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

MOTHERLY  capable  woman  to  care  for  new 
baby  in  family  of  two  adults,  three  children. 
No  cooking  or  housework.  Salary  $135  month. 
Begin  July.  Write  stating  qualifications  and 
enclosing  personal  references  if  interested. 
Mrs.  John  Watkins,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island. _ 

EDUCATED  couple  wants  single  man.  Sober, 
refined,  for  lawns,  garden,  real  estate, 
fine  home,  maintenance.  $125  month.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged  Godsen,  Box  407,  Mahopac, 
New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  companion  with  some  prac¬ 
tical  nursing  for  invalid  lady.  Live  in  own 
room  and  bath;  two  in  family.  State  salary, 
reliigon,  particulars,  references.  George  M. 
Hoeger,  881  Summit  Ave.,  River  Edge,  New 
Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager,  married, 
no  liquor,  experienced  in  dairy  and  pasture 
farming,  eastern  New  York.  400  acres,  modern 
equipment.  State  age,  family  and  past  ex- 

gerience.  Permanent  positon  for  right  man. 

alary  and  commission  All  replies  will  be 
confidential.  BOX  1116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Gardener  and  handyman.  Single, 
elderly  with  driver’s  license  to  care  for 
small  place.  Moderate  wages.  Westchester. 
BOX  1117,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker.  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island;  two  in  family,  good  wages.  No 
laundry.  Answer  Paul  McCulloch,  90  John 
St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  a  motherless  home  with 
two  children,  boys  ages  two  and  six.  Home 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  located  in 
Endicott,  New  York.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
reliable  woman  who  desires  permanent  home. 
State  age,  experience,  reference,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  telephone  number  if  any,  in  first 
letter.  Or  telephone  Endicott  5-9588  after 
8  P.  M.  William  McCarthy,  626  West  Maine  St., 
Endicott,  New  York. 

PRACTICAL  young  man  as  working  foreman 
in  development  and  home-building  business 
outside  New  Haven,  Conn.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Must  be  willing  to  work  and 
learn  to  direct  bulldozer  and  laborers  evca- 
vating  cellar;  grading  and  landscaping;  mak¬ 
ing  concrete  floors,  septic  tank  drainage  fields, 
etc.  Pay  commensurate  with  ability.  H.  B. 
Cook,  Orange,  Conn.  Phone  New  Haven 
Fulton  7-5742. _ _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  wanted.  Three  children. 

Happy  family.  Own  home.  45  minutes  from 
New  York  City.  Write  or  call  collect:  Mrs. 
Colin  E.  Ratsey,  181  Highland  Road,  Rye,  New 
York.  Rye  7-2933. _ _ 

MARRIED  Farmer:  Modern  dairy  and  genera! 

farm  vicinity  of  Flemington,  N.  J.  $250  per 
month,  modern  house  and  privileges.  Only 
thoroughly  experienced  need  apply.  BOX  1128, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COMPANION  and  care  for  young  active  semi- 

invalid  lady.  Steady  job  in  Miami  for  girl 
under  35  years,  must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall, 
strong.  $40  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture, 
full  details,  age,  height,  weight,  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


STRONG  boy,  dairy  farm  experience,  seeks 
summer  work,  exhange  board.  300  miles  of 
New  York  City.  BOX  1101,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
TEACHER  desires  elementary  work,  one  to 
six  Has  a  life  license.  BOX  1102,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  woman,  neat  type,  alone,  good 
cook,  drive,  nandy  on  farm,  strong.  What 
°%r  v  Preferably  Jewish  home. 
BOX  1108.  Rural  New-Y orker. 


VETERAN  (35),  single,  white,  desires  position 

as  companion  driver  to  gentleman,  lady,  or 
couple,  or  general  worker  on  farm  or  estate. 
Free  to  travel  anywhere.  BOX  1111,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COMPANION-Housekeeper:  Middleaged,  ca^ 
pacity,  educated,  drives.  Suburbs  or  country. 
BOX  9900,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SHEEP,  cattle  farm.  Single,  42,  Catholic  man, 

don  t  drink,  smoke;  drives,  handy  machin¬ 
ery,  machine  shop,  welding.  BOX  1118,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  estate, 

agricultural  school,  landscaping,  farming  ex¬ 
perience,  handle  men,  equipment.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  1119,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMMEDIATE  important.  Unusual  preacher- 

pastor  available.  Youthfully  elderly.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  proposition.  BOX  1120,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

FORMER  teacher,  middleaged,  Protestant  as 

housekeeper  for  woman  or  care  of  children 
of  school  age.  BOX  1121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  dairy  worker  desiring  work  on  dairy 

with  about  25  to  30  cows.  BOX  1122,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WORTHWHILE  opportunity:  160  acres,  ex¬ 

cellent  production,  good  location.  10-room 
house.  Everything  modern,  fully  equipped. 
40  head  accredited  Jerseys,  completely  tested. 
Reasonable.  P.  O.  BOX  15,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 


$75  DOWN  buys  city  and  country  property. 

Buck,  11  Hone  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y, _ 

BROILER  farm,  8,000.  40  acres.  House  nine 
rooms,  two  bathrooms.  Main  highway,  one 
mile  from  Maine’s  broiler  capital.  Walter 
Jones.  Belfast.  Maine.  386-J. _ 

FOR  Saie:  Dairy  farm,  southern  Ulster 

County;  200  acres,  milk  route,  macadam 
road.  Write.  E.  Lauber,  R.  F.  D.  Box  104, 
EUenville,  N.  Y. _ ’ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey;  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  business 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FARMS,  groves,  ranches,  acreage,  retirement 
homes  in  sunny  Florida.  James  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  in  operation  with 
$20,000  year  income,  (Maine),  good  location 
and  repair,  reason  poor  health.  For  particu- 
lars  write  BOX  9608,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOUR  spacious  rooms  in  two  family  house. 

North  Branch,  N.  Y. ;  bath,  garden,  near 
churches,  stores,  school.  $400  per  year.  Mrs. 
Grace  M.  Schmidt,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Neighborhood  Red  and  White  self- 

.  service  grocery  store.  Gross  volume  for 
1952  $90,000.  Includes  two  lots,  30x90  building. 
Stock  and  fixtures.  Sickness  forces  sale, 
$19,000.  Come  and  see  or  write.  John  Giba 
Jr,,  210  Center  St  ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  5-acre  poultry  farm.  Capacity  1,500 

layers.  Good  house.  Main  highway.  Write 
Atwater  Co.,  Locke,  N.  Y. _ 

700-ACRE  CMB  ranch.  Owner's  move  from 

state  forces  sale  of  secluded  ranch,  only 
four  miles  from  Sidney,  New  York  and  50 
miles  from  Binghamton.  Has  7-room  recon¬ 
ditioned  house  with  hot  water  heat.  40x30 
barn  built  in  ’51.  Vast  acreage  surrounding 
buildings  is  ideal  for  dude  ranch,  beef  ranch, 
or  country  home  for  city  executives.  Price 
only  $20,000.  G.  N.  Bowne,  Realtor,  44  Main 
St.,  Sidney.  N.  Y. 


605  ACRES,  three  homes.  First  class  dairy 

farm  on  concrete  highway  between  Towanda 
and  New  York  State  line,  605  acres,  332  acres 
fertile  cropland.  228  watered  pasture,  45  acres 
woodland.  Master  home  has  six  rooms,  tile 
bath  on  first  floor,  four  room  and  tile  bath 
on  second,  oil  heat,  full  basement.  Two  tenant 
houses,  7-8  rooms;  huge  cemented  barn 
85x90,  with  56  stanchions;  two  silos;  poultry 
house;  garage:  other  buildings.  Stock  and 
equipment  optional.  Buildings  alone  insured 
for  $46,000.  Illness  sacrifice  $39,000:  terms.  No. 
C-4595.  West  s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400  Main  St., 
Towanda,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  about  five  acres,  out- 

buildings,  electricity,  good  road.  BOX  1103, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTEL:  Eight  new  C.  B.  units  with  6-room 

house,  steam,  oil  heat,  cermic  tile  baths. 
Hi-way  1  and  9.  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  $39,000, 
terms.  Frank  Williams,  BOX  178,  R.  1 
Matawan,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Apple  and  egg  farm.  13  acres,  9- 

room  modernized  house,  two  rental  incomes, 
southern  N.  Y.  $12,500.  BOX  1104,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  60-acre  farm,  55  in  high  yielding 

hay  and  pasture.  Ten  room  Colonial  house, 
recently  renovated,  oil  heat,,  lanudry,  two 
baths,  fireplace  and  all  modern  conveniences. 
Never  failing  water  supply,  pastures  supplied 
with  pond  and  brook.  Located  in  northeastern 
Connecticut  on  main  highway  two  miles  from 
city  in  active  community  with  excellent 
schools.  New  machine  shed  and  two  new  silos. 
Suitable  for  dairy  or  general  farming.  Price 
$19,000.  Raymond  Wing,  Fomfret  Star  Route, 
Putnam,  Conn. 

POULTRY  Farm:  Four  acres,  5-room  bath- 

bungalow.  Good  condition  Possession.  Price 
$6,500.  Fannie  D.  Harrington,  Realtor,  310 
South  State  St.,  Dover,  Delaware. 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  3,000  capacity.  With¬ 

in  city  limit.  $25,000.  S.  Gor,  Grant  Ave., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  Rent:  Large  furnished  camp  and  cabins. 

Inquire  Raymond  Pike,  Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

VACATION  Retreat:  Secluded.  15  acres, 

wooded  ravine,  stream,  falls,  reforested 
area;  good  house,  all  conveniences:  elevation, 
view.  Charles  E.  Page,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Oneida,' 
New  York. 

WANTED:  New  York-New  Jersey  monthly  in¬ 

come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road:  populous 
area,  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETIREMENT  Home:  8  rooms,  all  improve¬ 

ments,  hard  wood  floors,  fireplace,  garage, 
IV2  acres;  $5,600;  y2  cash.  Edwin  Wick,  Green¬ 
wich,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Three  bedroom  house.  Vicinity 

Rhinebeck.  Beebe,  P.  O.  Box  934,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

$12,000:  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C,,  country  home, 

secluded;  17  acres;  elevation  600  feet.  Six 
rooms,  porch,  all  improvements,  good  water, 
barn,  fruit,  berries.  Write  Kurt  Krause,  R.  D. 

4,  Easton,  Pa.  or  telephone  2-8927. 

FLORIDA:  Gas  station,  garage.  living 

quarters,  main  U.  S.  highway;  $6,000  down. 
P.  O.  Box  5413,  Land’  O’  Lakes,  Florida. 

THREE  acres,  house,  garage,  $900.  Two  acres, 

house,  garage,  $750.  Alvord  Claus,  Dolge- 
ville.  New  York. 

OLD  home  for  sale:  11-room  house,  shed, 
barn,  2-car  garage,  high  elevation,  beauti¬ 
ful  view,  shade  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers; 
1(2  miles  from  lake,  wonderful  hunting  terri¬ 
tory.  240  acres,  40  in  cultivated  fields,  sap 
orchard  for  tapping  1.000  trees,  valuable  tim¬ 
ber.  Beautiful  place  for  summer  home.  Sell 
part  or  all  of  this  place.  Ina  M.  Towne, 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Colonial  home,  two  acres, 
10  rooms,  steam  heat,  artesian  well,  fire¬ 
places;  in  small  village;  $7,000.  Harold  Farnse- 
worth,  Washington,  New  Hampshire. 

STORE  building  wanted  by  gentleman  with 
stock  in  storage.  Will  rent  or  buy.  Send 
picture,  price  and  cash  required.  Would  con¬ 
sider  land  or  house  in  good  location.  Write 
BOX  1123,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTERESTED  m  buying  business  location. 

Land,  small  store  building,  or  house  Write 
state  J?rlc?  and  cash.  Ddwn  payment.  BOX 
1124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


— *’***''""  ,  AIIUMCU  U  1UW-CUBL,  piuilb- 

3 ole  operation.  You  produce — we  market.  De- 
scribe  type  of  farm,  buildings,  help.  BOX  1113, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

367  ACRES  near  Oneonta;  drive  through  barn; 

9-room  house;  $8,500;  $2,500  down.  Trifiletti. 
Castleton,  N.  Y. 

150  ACRE  farm  in  Delaware.  Excellent  soil 
for  potatoes  or  truck  crops.  Good  house  and 
buildings,  some  new.  Price  $40,000.  Write  to 
BOX  1125,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

30-COW  farm,  modem  buildings,  good  io^ 

cation;  $8,000  for  cash.  BOX  231.  Morrisville. 
Vermont. _ 

SELF  Service  food  market  for  sale  with  (N 

room  house,  IV2  acres  of  land.  Beautiful  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
Very  good  business.  Price  $19,500.  BOX  1126 
Rural  New-Yorkf ■ _ 

100-ACRE  river  road  dairy  farm,  15  miles 

from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Double  house  and 
baths,  etc.  Nice  barn  and  silos,  estimated 
400,000  ft.  of  large  standing  timber,  oak  and 
Pine,  nicest  stand  in  this  part  of  State.  Price 
$17,000  cash.  Owner  will  also  sell  completely 
equipped  at  about  same  down  payment  over 
all  price  $27,000  dairy  and  equipment  are 
extra  good.  Old  age  and  sickness  forces  sale, 
a  rare  bargain.  Appointment  only.  United 
Real  Estate,  Greene.  New  York. _ 

PAVED  highway,  783  acres,  highly  productive, 

fair  buildings,  80  head  of  cattle,  5-ton  truck, 
two  tractors,  combine,  ensilage  cutter,  field 
chopper  and  all  other  good  machinery.  Owner 
sacrificing,  ill  health.  $45,000,  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 
Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade.  N.  Y. _ 

110  ACRES,  modern  house,  barn  fair.  22  head 

of  cattle,  tractor  and  all  machinery;  $14,000. 
Approximately  44  miles  to  Buffalo.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 

ALL-PURPOSE  highway  farm:  86  acres,  56 

tillable,  spring  and  stream  watered  pasture, 
fruit;  2,000  ft.  road  frontage,  dandy  spot  for 
stand,  village  2V2  miles;  8-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  good  36x42  cement- 
basement  barn,  15  stanchions,  water  buckets, 

3- story  barn  and  laying  house  32x4(1  Give 

away  at  $5,000,  one-half  down.  American 
Realty,  R.  F.  D,  3,  Westfield,  Pa. _ 

FREE  64-page  catalog,  farms,  homes.,  busi¬ 

nesses;  camps,  cottages,  all  sizes  and 
prices  all  over  New  England,  few  in  New 
York.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY.  Man- 
chester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  60  acres  on  Route  22.  Wood 

lot.  Ideal  for  dairy  or  chicken  ranch.  Sacri¬ 
fice  for  immediate  sale.  Inquire  G.  K.  Kerd- 
man,  Salem,  N.  Y.  Phone  Salem  3406:. _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine 
to  Florida.  West’s.  5-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Penna. 

DAIRY  Farm:  340  acres,  northwest  Massachu- 

setts.  All  fertile  and  tillable.  200  head.  Ex- 
celent  barns  and  silos  for  300  head  Latest 
tools  and  equipment.  Good  net  profit.  Cash 
required  $60,000.  Executive  Sales  Company,  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

READY  to  ship.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo. 

Florida.  All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and 
good  eating.  Bushels:  Oranges  $5  00;  mixed 
$4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All 
fruit  tree  ripened.  Express  prepaid  Add  50 
cents  for  western  zone.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
In  business  over  40  years. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 

lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
six  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
Romulus.  New  York, _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 
comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida 

WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8.00.  Fall  amber  $7.00 

not  prepaid.  Pails  $1.30  prepaid.  Also  ex¬ 
tractor.  A.  K.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse. 
New  York. _ 

ACQUAINT  yourself  with  our  old  time  Stone- 

ground  corn  meal.  Sent  fresh  from  farm, 
unbolted.  Recipes  included.  Three  pounds 
$1.00.  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland  3, 
Vermont. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  comb.  New  Yorks 
finest.  Case  24  combs  $7.98  per  case.  Wild¬ 
flower  liquid  60  pounds  $7.80;  two  60-lb.  cans 
$15.  Above  prices  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  York. 

RASPBERRIES:  Taylors,  dig  your  own;  away 
Saturdays.  $7.50  per  100.  Harold  Farnesworth, 
Washington.  New  Hampshire. _ 

HONEY:  White  clover,  60  pounds  $8.00.  J.  G. 

Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. _ 

HICKORYNUT  Meats:  Pound  $1.65:  2  pounds 
$3.25-5  pounds  $8.00.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wells- 
ville,  Penna. _ 

_ _ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

WANTED;  Boarders,  private  home.  Reason¬ 

able.  Myrtle  Whitbeck,  Jefferson  Heights, 
Catskill,  New  York. _ _ 

BOARDERS:  Brook,  river,  garden,  animals. 

Woodland  Farm,  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire. 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Com¬ 

fortable  beds,  home  cooking.  $4.50  per  day; 
$30  per  week.  Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner 
Center,  Maine. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PACKAGE  Bees ;  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Complete  Niagara  2-roii  peach 

grader  with  conveyor  roller,  motor,  blower 
and  brushes.  60  bushel  capacity.  Gciod  con¬ 
dition.  Sell  $450  cash.  2-basket  turners  $50 
each  cash,  excellent  condition.  One  Field  Fo>-ce 
sprayer,  150  gallon  tank,  good  motor  and 
on  4-wheel  chains,  good  condition; 
$225  cash.  One  Niagara  duster  with  New  Way 
motor  on  4-wheel  chains,  good  condition; 
$75  cash.  Have  discontinued  fruit  on  this 
farm.  Lord  Bros.  Dover,  Delaware.  Tele- 
phone  3592. _ 

WANTED:  Goat,  pony  or  donkey  can.  Child’s 

size.  State  condition  and  price.  Old 
McDonald’s  Farm,  Lake  Placid.  N.  y, 

FOR  Sale:  Little  used  farm  equipment  in 

excellent  condition.  Allis-Chalmers  W.  C. 
tractor,  foot  brakes,  power  take-off,  draw  bar. 
wheel  weights,  with  Allis-Chalmers  mower,  6 
foot  bar  and  hand  lift,  $1,200;  Allis-Chalmers 
hay  baler,  $700;  Allis-Chalmers  rake,  2-speed 
and  tedder,  side  delivery.  $250;  Allis-Chalmers 
plow,  2-bottom,  $150;  disc  harrow,  double, 
$150;  tooth  harrow,  $25,  Jan  C  Vieweg 
Chatham  Center,  New  York.  Call  Chatham 

4- 4280. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Pasteurizing  equipment,  twc  600- 

qt.  pasteurizers,  one  400-qt.  pasteurizer  dump 
tank,  10  w  air  tight  milk  pump,  226  DeLaval 
clarifer,  stainless  steel  wash  tray,  model  124 
C.G.D.  homogenizer,  super  plate  cooler  model 
C  32,  R  G  Wright  milk  pump,  Smith-Lee 
cellophane  Hooder,  sturdy  bilt  bottle  convey¬ 
er,  Federal  bottle  filler,  two  blowers  and 
compressor,  Chery-Burrell  four  wide  washer. 
Icy-flow  sweet  water  cooler  water  pump  and 
five  hp.  compressor,  Clayton  steam  generator 
30  hp.,  DeLaval  separator,  Crecy  ice  chopper, 
two  can  racks,  tubs  and  brush  washer.  Byron 
Brush,  Cove  Road.  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island. 
Telephone  Oyster  Bay  6-2833, _ 

FOR  Sale:  John  Bean  sprayer,  practically 
new,  used  once,  150  gallons.  Steel  tanks, 
engine  take-off,  rubber  tires,  gauge,  hose, 
spray  gun,  nozzles,  accessories:  cheap.  Called 
into  Army.  BOX  1127,  Rural  New- Yorker. 
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Plowing  costs  go  down,  efficiency  goes  up— when 
you  team  the  MM  ZAE  Tractor  and  2  or  3  bottom 
Hi-Klearanee  Plows.  (INSET)  The  Z  engine,  simple 
in  design,  powerful  in  output. 


SEE  YOUR  MM 
DEALER  fOR 
NEW  LOW  PRICE 


Economy  of  the  Z  pays  big  dividends  when 
cultivating  with  front  mounted  Quick-On— 
Quick-Off  Cultivator  and  rear-mounted 
spring  tooth  cultivator.  (INSET— Note  ex¬ 
clusive  Visionlining  of  the  MM  2.) 


Get  the  facts  on  fuel 
cost  savings  up  to 
35%  with  the  Z  Trae- 
tor  factory-built  to 
bum  IP  gas.  Ask  your  MM  deal¬ 
er  about  extra  power  and  lows' 
operating  costs! 


then  do  it  easier/  faster/ 

better  with  the  NEW/  work -powered 


Many  comfort  features  of  the  Z  make  every  job 
easier — like  drawing  the  all-steel  Moline-Moni- 
tor  grain  drill.  (INSET)  Automotive  steering 
mechanism  gives  real  handling  ease. 


What  do  you  want  in  the  next  tractor  you  buy?  A  resen/e  of  POWER? 
Work-cutting  PERFORMANCE?  Sure-profit  ECONOMY?  Year-after-year 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you  want  exactly  what  thousands  of 
modern  farmer-businessmen  get  from  the  2-3  plow  MM  Model  Z  Tractor. 

Get  the  PROFIT  FACTS  from  your  (VIM  Dealer 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  the  Z  gives  you  MORE  POWER 
with  206  cubic  inch  piston  displacement,  high-turbulence  combustion 
chambers  . . .  EASIER  MAINTENANCE  with  the  engine  that  has  140 
fewer  parts  than  most  conventional  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  engines, 
cylinders  cast  in  pairs  separate  from  the  crankcase,  full-pressure 
lubrication,  extra-heavy,  three-bearing  crankshaft . . .  EASIER 
HANDLING  with  five  forward  speeds  plus  reverse,  “new  car”  steering, 
hand-operated  clutch,  Flote-Ride  seat,  expanding  shoe  type  brakes, 
Uni-Matic  Power  that  gives  you  finger-tip  hydraulic  control  of  mounted 
and  pull-behind  implements,  versatile  live  power  take-off,  Quick-On— 
Quick-Off  and  Attachor  Tools,  MM  Visionlined  design.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  many  advantages  of  improved  fuel  economy,  increased  engine 
efficiency  that  are  yours  with  the  Z  Tractor  completely  factory-equipped 
to  burn  LP  gas. 

You’re  TIME  AHEAD  .  .  .  MONEY  AHEAD ! 

Buy  the  Z  Tractor,  tailored  for  your  farm,  your  fields.  Choose  from  four 
types  . . ,  the  single  front  wheel  for  narrow  row  crops;  the 
standard  tread  style;  row  crop  tread  style  with  front 
wheels  together  and  adjustable  rear  tread,  or  the  versatile  “Z”  with 
adjustable  front  and  rear  tread. 

Now,  name  the  jobs  your  next  tractor  must  do.  Then,  ask 
your  MM  Dealer  for  a  demonstration.  See  for  yourself  how, 
you  can  handle  every  job  easier,  faster ,  better  with  the 
\  work-powered  MM  Z  Tractor. 

WIJVI  FACTORIES  ASSURES  OEPENOASU] 

V*  performance  in  the  field,,' 


Haying  i*  easier,  faster,  with  the  2  Tractor  and 
gentle,  efficient  MM  Side-Delivery  Rake.  (INSET) 
Side-of-engine  opening  and  pistons  cast  in  .pairs 
offer  easiest  maintenance. 


Harvest  grain,  seeds  and  beans  at  lowest  cost 
with  the  2  Tractor  ond  MM  Harvester  69, 


eO*  MANof 
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Fitting  the  Good  Earth 


We  Go  to  G  rass! 

This  progressive  father -son  team  is 
bringing  productivity  back  to  the 
family  farm.  Good  cattle ,  steady 
fertilization  and  soil  conserving 
grassland  farming  help  them  do  it. 

By  HUGH  F.  FAMES 


partners,  Kenneth  and  Bill  Jenkins  ( right  and  center )  examine  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  their  rich  stand  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  with  Robert  Jonas,  technician 

for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


2NNETH  JENKINS  of  Wyoming, 
N.  Y.,  has  quit  raising  sheep 
and  poultry,  and  stopped 
growing  such  other  old  stand¬ 
by  crops  as  beans,  sweet  corn 
and  peas.  He  is  reducing  corn 
and  oats  acreages  and  before  long  these  also 
will  pass  out  of  his  cropping  schedule.  He  is 
holding  on  to  wheat  for  seed  production  and 
for  a  nurse  crop  in  pasture  reseeding.  In  place 
of  all  these  crops,  he  has  swung  solidly  into 
grassland,  with  dairy  and  beef  enterprises. 
Certified  birdsfoot  trefoil,  brome  and  wheat 
seed  production  and  apples  are  his  sidelines. 
Just  as  soon  as  his  seeding  program  is  com¬ 
pleted,  sometime  after  1955,  he  will  lay  his 
plow  away. 


In  emphasizing  grass,  Jenkins  is  using 
plenty  of  birdsfoot  trefoil,  a  legume,  and  is 
depending  on  its  tenacious  taking-over  abili¬ 
ties,  its  soil-building  qualities  and  its  high 
feed  value  for  livestock  to  restore  top  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  four- generation  Jenkins  family 
farm  established  nearly  a  century  ago.  He 
knows  it  will  be  slow  work,  yet  he  moves  with 
full  confidence  because  he  has  all  the  land 
he  needs  to  work  with  birdsfoot  and  meet  its 
time  requirements.  “Many  folks  look  for 
birdsfoot  to  do  too  much,  too  soon.  They  just 
don’t  have  enough  land  to  work  with,  to  give 
it  time  to  get  set  and  spread  out”,  he  com¬ 
ments. 

Clover  High  As  Horses’  Backs 


Jenkins  remembers  when  his  grandfather, 
William  Jenkins,  who  first  farmed  the  301 
acres,  proudly  told  him  how  his  clover  grew 
“as  high  as  the  horses’  backs.”  He  remembers, 


too,  when  he  later  drove  the  horse-drawn 
mowing  machine,  that  he  could  see  the  cut¬ 
ting  bar  and  its  slithering  knives  at  work  in 
much  shorter  grass.  Between  the  two  view¬ 
points,  time  had  shifted  production  from  high 
to  low  at  the  Jenkins  farm;  but  a  steady  up¬ 
swing  is  well  under  way  again.  The  farm 
sights  are  trained  on  the  bumper  crops  that 
grandfather  proudly  talked  about,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  up  to  two-thirds  the  goal. 

During  depression  years,  when  Jenkins  quit 
his  bank  job  and  came  back  to  help  his  father 
on  the  farm,  he  found  that  sorrel,  goldenrod, 
milkweed  and  moss  had  become  principal 
crops  on  much  of  the  land.  Fields  were  eroded 
and  were  deeply  scarred  by  gullies.  Most  of 
the  land  “was  headed  straight  back  to  the 
Indians.”  Since  those  years,  Kenneth  Jenkins 
has  done  a  heap  of  observing,  studying  and 
experimenting.  Out  of  it,  he  has  come  up  w-ith 
what  he  believes  are  answers  to  his  problems. 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Favor  Shared 

He  is  not  fighting  the  battle  alone;  his  son 
William,  recently  graduated  from  Morrisville 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  help  him  operate  the  farm.  He,  too, 
has  seen  birdsfoot  take  root  and  spread.  As 
secretary  of  the  Western  New  York  State 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Cooperative,  he  shares  his 
Dad’s  view  for  the  future.  They  are  teamed 
in  a  father-son  agreement  to  see  the  job 
through.  After  that  Bill  Jenkins  will  take 
over  as  the  fourth  generation  on  the  farm. 
He  will  have  more  than  the  301  acres  to 
handle  because  his  father  has  already  bought 
another  300.  Some  of  it  cost  only  a  dollar  an 


acre,  yet  is  producing  40  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

Grandfather  Jenkins  bought  the  farm  in 
1877  for  $3,500.  On  it  were  a  shed-barn  and 
an  old  house  and  there  were  140  acres  of 
cropland,  58  of  pasture,  74  of  pastured  woods 
and  24  of  orchard. 

Ashes  Brought  Potash  to  Legumes 

Lots  of  ashes  were  spread  on  the  soil  by 
the  woodburning  in  the  fields  as  new  land 
was  opened.  These  supplied  potash,  now 
known  to  be  so  necessary  for  vigorous,  long¬ 
standing  legume  crops.  Bumper  yields  rolled 
off  the  farm.  Production  per  acre  reached  30 
bushels  of  beans,  45  to  50  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  75  to  80  bushels  of  oats.  Grandfather 
Jenkins  had  pigs,  cattle  and  100  brood  ewes; 
he  fed  his  best  hay  to  livestock.  Annual  mar¬ 
ketings  included  timothy  and  other  leftover 
hay,  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  of  wheat,  500  to 
600  bushels  of  beans  and  5,000  to  10,000 
bushels  of  apples.  Production  was  so  good  that 
the  1910  crops  of  apples  and  beans  alone  built 
a  14-room  house  big  enough  for  the  family  of 
seven,  two  year-around  hired  men  and  the 
extra  harvest  help. 

Soil  Erosion  Followed  Intense  Cropping 

World  War  I  brought  demand  for  more  food 
and  feed;  with  it  came  tractors  to  start  an 
era  of  intensive  farming.  The  Jenkins  (“they 
always  liked  to  do  things  in  a  big  way,” 
Kenneth  Jenkins  comments)  hit  the  wartime 
production  line  hard.  They  broke  down  stone¬ 
wall  fences,  tore  out  hedgerows,  threw  all 
(Continued  on  Page  352.) 
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Grass  is  everywhere  on  the  Jenkins’  “ Crooked  Acres ”  farm  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  It  grows  for  hay  and  silage  in  the  near  field  and  in  the  distawj 
is  grown  as  pasture  for  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  of  the  farm.  Irrigation  water  is  stored  in  the  six-acre ,  four-million-gallon  farm  pond  in  the  nud 

of  the  fields . 
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WATER  FOR  THE  ORCHARD 


By  CLARENCE  E.  BAKER 


HE  dry  weather  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Eastern  States 
during  the  Summer  of  1952 
did  a  great  deal  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  abundant 

_  rainfall  in  successful  farming. 

Too  often  we  take  moisture  for  granted.  We 
know  that  rain  is  necessary  and  that  soils 
must  contain  moisture  for  crop  growth.  Last 
Summer,  however,  many  people  realized  for 
the  first  time  how  dependent  we  are  on  rain¬ 
fall  and  how  serious  a  prolonged  drought  may 
become. 

Since  orchard  trees  are  able  to  obtain  mois¬ 
ture  from  deep  in  the  soil,  they  do  not  suffer 
from  a  shortage  of  soil  moisture  as  quickly  as 
do  many  shallow-rooted  plants.  This  is  true, 
of  course,  only  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
mellow,  and  where  it  is  free  from  impervious 
layers  of  hardpan  or  from  rock  underlying 
close  to  the  surface.  On  such  soils  the  tree 
roots  are  able  to  penetrate  to  depths  of  many 
feet  and  to  make  extensive  lateral  growth  as 
well.  Trees  growing  on  rocky,  thin  soils  suffer 
from  moisture  shortages  much  more  readily 
than  trees  on  good  orchard  soils. 

Water  for  Growing 

A  mature  fruit  tree  in  full  leaf  uses  an 
enormous  amount  of  water  during  a  growing 
season.  The  leaves  give  off  moisture  to  the 
air  through  transpiration.  Unless  the  roots 
can  absorb  moisture  as  fast  as  it  is  evaporated 
from  the  leaves  the  tree  wilts,  just  as  beans 
in  a  field  or  flowers  in  the  garden  wilt  from 
lack  of  moisture. 

Scientists  have  studied  trees  to  see  what 
happens  to  them  when  moisture  shortages 
occur.  Their  findings  are  very  interesting.  For 
instance,  tree  leaves  can  steal  moisture  from 
the  growing  fruit  in  an  effort  to  overcome  a 
shortage  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  fruit  on 
the  tree  thus  actually  wilts  before  the  leaves. 
This  means  that  the  rate  of  fruit  development 
is  hindered.  Apple  fruits  on  a  healthy  tree, 
well  supplied  with  water,  increase  in  size 
at  quite  a  uniform  rate  all  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  When  trees  suffer  from  a  shortage 
of  moisture  to  the  extent  that  the  fruit  wilts, 
the  wilted  fruit  increases  in  size  little  or  not 
at  all  during  the  period  of  that  shortage.  If 
good  moisture  conditions  are  restored,  fruit 
size  again  increases,  but  at  harvest  time  the 
apples  are  smaller  than  fruit  on  trees  which 
underwent  no  moisture  shortage. 

Peach  and  other  stone  fruits  have  a  some¬ 
what  different  growth  pattern  but  a  shortage 
of  moisture  is  equally  as  serious  with  peaches 
as  with  apples.  This  is  especially  true  if 
moisture  is  lacking  during  the  period  shortly 
before  peach  harvest,  when  increase  in  size 
of  fruit  normally  is  rapid. 

A  moisture  shortage  is  unfavorable  also  for 
normal  tree  growth  and  behavior.  Nitrates 
and  other  mineral  nutrients,  used  by  trees, 
are  taken  in  by  the  roots  and  are  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  the  roots  absorb.  These 
minerals  are  combined  with  carbohydrates 
manufactured  in  the  green  pigments  of  the 
leaves  through  the  help  of  sunlight.  The  re¬ 
sulting  materials  are  used  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  The  fruit  it¬ 


self  often  is  85  to  90  per  cent  water;  water 
therefore  is  needed  directly  for  fruit  develop¬ 
ment. 

When  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  leaves 
becomes  so  low  that  wilting  takes  place,  the 
breathing  pores  of  the  leaves  close  to  reduce 
the  evaporation  of  water.  When  these  pores 
are  closed,  carbon  dioxide  cannot  enter  the 
leaves  and  the  manufacture  of  carbohydrates 
ceases.  At  the  same  time,  as  smaller  amounts 
of  water  are  absorbed  by  the  roots,  the  amount 
of  mineral  nutrients  likewise  is  reduced. 
Therefore,  without  carbohydrates  and  mineral 
nutrients,  growth  cannot  take  place.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  clear  that  a  continuous  abundant 
moisture  supply  is  essential  for  good  tree 
growth  and  high  fruit  yields. 

Indirect  Effects  of  Water 

The  soil  moisture  supply  also  has  other  in¬ 
direct  affects  upon  growth  and  yield.  In 
apples,  for  example,  fruit-bud  formation,  for 
the  following  season,  begins  in  early  Summer 
and  continues  for  some  weeks.  If  tree  growth 
in  general  is  vigorous  during  this  period,  the 
fruit-buds  for  the  next  year’s  crop  will  be 
numerous  and  well  developed.  If  growth  is 
restricted  by  a  shortage  of  moisture  during 
this  time,  few  fruit-buds  may  be  formed  and 
the  next  season’s  crop  will  be  small. 

Soil  moisture  conditions  during  the  growing 
season  also  have  an  influence  on  the  red  color 
development  of  apple  fruits.  Color  formation 
is  a  complicated  chemical  process,  involving 
sugars,  temperature  and  light.  If  sugars  are 
not  present  in  the  fruit  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  needed  for  growth,  color  develop¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  poor.  Ample  soil  moisture 
during  the  period  preceding  ripening  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  abundant  sugar  production  and  high 
color  formation.  A  shortage  of  soil  moisture  at 
this  time  often  leads  to  a  pale,  unattractive 
red  color,  undesirable  in  apples. 

Fortunately,  during  average  seasons,  there 
are  several  water  conserving  practices  that 
can  be  followed  in  the  orchard  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  shortages,  even  during  long 
periods  of  inadequate  rainfall. 

Organic  Matter  Conserves  Moisture 

Anything  that  conserves  or  increases  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  usually  helps  to 
conserve  moisture.  Cultivation  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  on  most  soils  be¬ 
cause  of  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  soil  or¬ 
ganic  matter  through  rapid  oxidation;  runoff 
of  rainfall  from  cultivated  soils  often  results 
in  serious  erosion.  Much  of  the  soil  lost  by 
erosion  is  composed  of  particles  of  organic 
matter  that  float  away,  further  encouraging 
the  disappeaarnce  of  organic  matter  from 
cultivated  soils.  If  runoff  is  heavy,  moisture 
storage  is  inevitably  low. 

Cover  crops  and  sods  not  only  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  but  they  check  the  runoff  of  rainfall.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
shown  that  on  many  soil  types  much  more 
moisture  is  stored  for  future  use  beneath  sods 
and  grasslands  than  in  cultivated  soil. 

The  loss  of  moisture  through  evaporation 
during  the  growing  season  often  is  less  in  the 
case  of  shallow-rooted  Sods  than  from  culti¬ 


vated  soils.  Orchard  sods  can  be  mowed  in  dry 
weather,  further  checking  the  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  soil. 

Permanent  sods  of  shallow-rooted  grasses, 
legumes,  or  a  mixture  of  grasses  and 
legumes,  are  effective  in  conserving  moisture 
in  the  orchard.  They  reduce  the  amount  of 
rainfall  lost  by  runoff,  they  prevent  erosion, 
and  they  protect  or  actually  increase  the  soil 
organic  matter.  Tall-growing,  deep-rooted 
grasses  or  legumes  should  not  be  used  in 
mature  orchards,  as  they  may  compete  with 
the  trees  for  moisture  during  dry  periods. 
Sods  use  considerable  amounts  of  nutrients 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  trees,  should  be  well 
fertilized. 

Handling  Orchard  Sods 

Sods  may  be  cut  up  with  a  disk,  culti- 
cutter,  or  similar  tool  every  four  or  five  years, 
and  then  permitted  to  reestablish  themselves. 
This  will  prevent  serious  competition  with 
the  trees  and  will  work  some  of  the  organic 
matter  into  the  soil. 

The  effectiveness  of  sods  in  moisture  con¬ 
servation  may  be  increased  by  using  a  mulch 
beneath  the  trees.  A  thick  layer  of  straw,  hay 
or  similar  organic  material,  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  grass  or  weeds,  is  spread 
beneath  the  tree  from  a  distance  of  two  feet 
from  the  trunk  to  well  out  beyond  the  spread 
of  the  branches.  Mulches  further  check  the 
runoff  of  rainfall  and  increase  the  amount  of 
water  that  penetrates  into  the  soil.  They  check 
evaporation  and  reduce  the  temperature  of 

(Continued  on  Page  353) 


Damage  from  Water 


Soil  losses  through  erosion  and  rainfall  runoff  in 
this  cultivated  orchard  were  so  severe  that  profit¬ 
able  yields  of  fruit  were  never  obtained. 

Benefit  from  Water 


Moisture  is  as  important  to  your  orchard  as  fertility,  j 
Yields,  size  and  color  of  fruit,  tree  growth,  fruit  buds 
all  can  suffer  during  a  dry'  season.  Use  cover  crops ,  j 
sods  and  mulches  to  conserve  the  rainwater  that 
falls,  and  irrigate  to  bring  more  when  it  is  needed. 


There  is  little  runoff  of  rainfall  or  erosion  in  this 
orchard  where  a  vigorous  sod  cover  is  maintained. 
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HOT  WATER  from  your  present  tank! 


NEW 

LOW  COST 
j  lectromatic  i| 
TURNS  on  ijfg 
Automatically 

WHEN  « 
WEEDED  —  I 

SHUTS  off 
Automatically 
WHEN 
WATER  »S 

HEATED! 


AUTOMATICALLY 

With  Thermostat  Controlled  Electric  Heater ! 

•  Clean,  reliable!  No  dirt,  grime,  soot,  flame!  •  SAFE!  Every  part  CL  ap¬ 
proved!  •  Install  it  yourself  in  10  minutes!  —  No  New  Tanks  or  Plumbing 
Required!  •  No  watching!  Set  thermostat  at  temperature  desired.  Adjust¬ 
able  from  100-180  degrees.  •  Save  on  fuel  bills!  •  Works  automatically, 
only  when  needed.  .  no  wasted  electricity!  •  Fits  all  20  to  80  gallon  tanks. 

Wo  matter  what  kimi  of  hearing  system  you  own — now  you  tan  have  HOT  WATER  automatically 

_ 24  hours  a  day — from  your  present  hot  water  tank.  The;  secret  is  LECTROMATIC,  amazing  new 

UL  approved!  heating  element  that  changes  your  present  gas,  coal  or  oil-burning  water  heater  in¬ 
to  a  modern  ALL-ELECTRIC  unit.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  to  install  and  maintain;  simply 
serw  the  unit  into  the  most  convenient  tap  flange  in  your  tank,  plug  the  cord  in  nearest  1 10-volt 
AC  outlet  The  rest  is  automatic  because  thermostat  turns  unit  on  and  off  as  water  is  used, 
doesn’t  waste  one  second  of  power!  Uses  only  ‘A  to  ‘Ac  electricity  per  gallon  of  steaming  hot 
water!  Heater  is  9‘A"  long.  Thread  I"  pipe  size,  outside  dimension  1 14".  Same  as  your  tank. 

Guaranteed  to  fit!  Gives  10  gals,  hot  water  per  hour. 

LECTROMATIC  HEATER  is  built  for  years  and  years  of  trouble-free  service  and  is  fully 
guaranteed  for  one  year.  Send  no  money,  pay  postman  only  $19.95  pius  delivery  on  arrival.  You 
must  be  completely  delighted  with  your  unit,  or  you  may  return  it  tor  full  refund  within  10 
clavs.  You  risk  nothing,  so  ORDER  NOW!  Just  fill  In  and  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


How  to  Install 
in  10  Minutes 

Shut  off  water. 


thread 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

(Simple  illustrated  Instruction 
sheet  included  with  each  order) 


Remove  plug  from 
opening  in  tank. 

Screw  LECTROMATIC  into 
threaded  opening  (as  illus.) 
Piug  in! 


PLENTY  — 

OF  HOT  WATER 
ALL ■ DAY  LONG ! 


COMPLETE 
Ready  to  Plug 

HO  v.,  <250  w. 

ONLY  $19.95 

(Also  2000  watts  220 
volt  17  gal.  hour. 
Model  for  EX  table 
$2i.95.) 


COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.  Inc. 

Dept.  5-RN,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  110-volt  1250-watt  LECTROMATIC  Water  Heater  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  will  pay  only  $19.95  plus  delivery  charge  on  arrival,  f  must  be  complete¬ 
ly  satisfied  or  1  may  return  the  unit  for  full  refund  within  10  days.  If  I  keep  it, 
I  understand  it  is  guaranteed  for  1  year  against  defects  of  any  kind  and 
warranteed  for  1C  years.  ~~ 

□  Check  here  if  220-volt  2000-watt  model  is  desired,  $21.95. 

□  SAVE  EVEN  MORE!  1  enclose  payment  to  save  $1.19  delivery  charges.  Same 
refund  privilege,  guarantee  and  warranty. 


NAME  . y. . 

A  D  D  R  ESS  . . . 

CITY . . .  ZONE. 


STATE. 


PEACH  TREES 

Sourly  Eos!  «  Jerseykmd  «  Red  Haven 

Large,  Luscious,  Yellow- Flesh,  Freestone  Varieties. 
Per  Canning,  Freezing,  Local  or  Roadside  Trade, 
None  Better. 

3y2  to  4’/2  ft.  trees.  $1.00  each,  3 
for  $2.75,  Postpaid. 

$70.00  per  100,  10  or  more  at  100 
rates.  Express  Prepaid. 

_  ALIKE  OR  ASSORTED  — 

Cash  with  artier,  please 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thornes  Marks  &  Son 

WfLSON,  R.  F-  D.  1,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910.  QUALITY,  VALUE 

\TeGE  TABLE 

PLANTS 


Post  Paid 

25 

I0G 

500 

IC00 

Tomato  (June  1) . 

.50 

1.40 

3.45 

4.70 

Cabbage  . .  . 

.50 

1.25 

2.95 

3.85 

Cauliflower  . 

.55 

1.40 

3.90 

6.00 

Pepper  . . 

.60 

1.50 

4.50 

7.25 

Egg  Plant  ....... 

.60 

1.60 

4.60 

7.50 

Broccoli,  Brussel 
Sprouts  . 

.50 

1.25 

2,95 

4.00 

Catalog  on 

Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 

TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 
Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight: 
Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale.  Longred:  300.  $2.25; 

500,  $2.75;  1000,  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00, 
tOGC.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants,  Stokescross  No.  4:  100, 
$(.50;  300,  $4.00;  500.  $6.00;  1 000- S 1 0  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect  $7.50,  1000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copen¬ 

hagen.  Golden  Acre.  Marion  Market.  Danish  Ballhead, 
Penn  State  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Round  Dutch,  300, 
$2.25;  500,  $2.75;  1000,  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect 
$2.00,  1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre.  Mamouth  Red 
Rock:  3C0.  $2.50;  500,  $3.50;  1000,  $5.00  prepaid. 

Express  collect,  $3.00.  1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet 

Spanish,  Bermuda.  Prices  same  as  cabbage.  Sweet 
Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall. 
Sweet  Pepper:  California  Wonder,  100.  $1.00;  500, 
$3.00;  1000,  $5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $4.00,  1000. 
Cauliflower:  Early  Snowball,  100,  $1.00;  500.  $4.00; 
1000  $7.00  prepaid.  Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  300, 

$2.25;  500,  $2.75;  1000.  $4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect 
$2.50,  s  000-  These  plants  were  grown  from  high 
germinating  seed  on  new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  us  your  orders  or  we  can  load  your 
truck  at  the  farm.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE 
PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA.,  Telephone  8162-4 

TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY 
CABBAGE:  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefields,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead. 
ONIONS:  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish,  300-$2.25; 
500- $3.00 :  1 000- $4.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50-1000. 

Red  Cabbage,  Brussel  Sprout  and  Broccoli:  300-$2.50; 
50G-$3.50;  !000-$5.0G  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000. 

Tomato  Plants  for  May  and  June  delivery  grown  from 
certified  seed,  Rutger,  Stokesdale.  John  Bear,  Long 
Red:  300-$2.25 ;  500-$3.00;  I000-S4.50  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  $3.00-1000.  F.  2-Stokesdale  Hybrid  No.  4,  100- 
SI. 50:  1 000-$ 1 0  postpaid.  Express  $7.50-1000.  Sweet 
Potato:  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall;  California  Wonder 
Pepper:  1 00-$  1 .00 ;  500-$3.00;  l00Q-$5.00  postpaid. 

Cauliflower:  $1.00-100;  50G-$4.00;  I000-$7.00  post¬ 

paid  All  plants  moss  packed.  30  years  growing  plants. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  Franklin.  Va.  Phone  8162-3 


THIRTY"  YEARS  OF  BERRIES 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries  by 
Roy  Turner,  83  pages,  8  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

ROY  TURNER 

315  Livingston  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

l  year  rooted  cuttings . .....$1.50  per  dozen 

6  lo  12  in.  plants . $2.50  per  dozen 

12  to  18  in.  plants . . . $3.50  per  dozen 

18  to  24  in.  plants . $4.50  per  dozen 

15  Varieties.  Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Quantities. 
A.  G.  AMMON,  Box  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  i. 


PLANTS 


/ILL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


1000  1000 


NUW  KfcADY 

postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Seweli 

CABBAGE  . 

..  1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

2.75 

CAULIFLOWER  .... 

. .  1.40 

3.90 

6.40 

5.00 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT.. 

..  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

BROCCOLI  . 

.  .  1.25 

3.25 

4.50 

3.00 

SWEET  POTATO  ... 

.  .  (.40 

3.90 

6.00 

5.00 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or 

more. 

$2.50 

per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 

WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead.  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Best  Varieties:  Onion,  Beet, 
Lettuce,  Collard,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300,  $1.75; 
500,  $2.25;  1000,  $3.75  postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00 
per  1000.  Snowbal  Cauliflower  90c  per  100.  Tomato: 
Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  Rutgers.  Marglobe,  Stokes¬ 
dale:  300.  $2.00;  500.  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  postpaid. 
Express  collect,  $3.00  per  1000.  Potato:  Cuban  Yams, 
Porto  Rico.  Pepper:  Ruby  King  and  California  Won¬ 
der,  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.75;  1000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  $4.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good 
plants  guaranteed.  JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  PHONE  8161-3 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17,  Eden,  Temple,  Robinson,  Fairland: 
25-$l.25;  50-$2.00 ;  !00-$3.25;  500-$l2;  (000-$22. 

Gem,  Streamliner,  Superfection  Everbearing:  25-$l.75; 
50-$3.25 ;  I00-$5.00;  500-$l7;  (000-$26.  Above  prices 
postpaid.  Raspberries,  Blueberries.  Catalog  and  Plant¬ 
ing  Guide  Free.  WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 
BRADFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

m 

MILLIONS  OF  TOMATO  PLANTS  READY:  Grown 
from  certified  seed  sprayed  against  blight  disease. 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Early  Canner.  Stokesdale.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Charleston,  Wakefield, 
Flat  and  Round  Dutch  Ballhead:  $4.00-1000  postpaid. 
$3.00,  1000  express  collect  or  can  load  your  trucks  at 
our  farms  with  good  plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CLIFF  HOLCOMBE  &,  SONS,  COURTLAND.  VA. 
Telephone  8-1758  Franklin,  Va. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  I000-$8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  improved  Porto 

Ricos:  200-$2.00;  500-$3.00;  1000  $5.00.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 

Certified  Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
$6.25-100;  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  $3.50-50; 
Strawberry  Plants:  Superfection  and  Gem  Everbearing 
$4.00-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Fresh  dug,  postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN:  Own  Growing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pkt.  25c;  Lb.  75c.  prepaid. 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 

Certified  Superfection,  Gem,  Gemzata,  !00-$3.50;  Prem¬ 
iers  1 00 - $2. 50 ;  Latham  Raspberries  1 00 - $6.  Postpaid. 
PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Free  Catalog.  34  Certified 
Varieties.  Fresh  Dug.  Prompt  Service. 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

ELDERBERRY  STEMMER  —  Removes  Berries  From 
the  Stems,  Does  Not  Harm  Berries. 

FRED  M.  HOWE,  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Only  Joy  Rider  has 
it — Automatic  Level-  A  me  rug  s 

Ride!  You  sit  level  No.  1 

when  plowing  or  Tratfor 

working  hill-side  Seat 

ground.  Level-Ride  takes  weight  off  of  one 
hip  while  plowing.  Joy  Rider  has  every¬ 
thing!  Hydraulic  shock,  dual  spring  action 
with  instant  weight  adjustment,  full  tilt- 
back  for  standing  room.  You  can  sit  level, 
too.  Hundred  thousand  in  use.  Frame  only, 
$24.00.  For  all  makes  of  tractors.  See  your 
dealer  or  write. 

Fleischer- Schmid  Corp.,  Depf.  27,  Columbus,  Neb, 


Your  New  Relief  from  Misery  of 


BM0 


Send  for 
Trial 
Bottle  of 
‘SORIASIN’ 
Only  50c 


If  you  haven't  used  Soriasin, 
it  will  be  new  and  pleasing 
to  you.  Soriasin  quickly  softens 
and  removes  crusty  scales,  re¬ 
lieves  itching.  FIHST  with  in¬ 
gredient  to  make  the  skin  look 
whiter  again.  The  ONLY  lo-V 
tion  with  pleasant  fragrance. 
Soriasin  is  easy  to  use.  No 
bandages  are  needed  —  it  will 
not  stain  clothes  or  bedding. 
Users  say  Soriasin  helps  them. 
Try  it  yourself.  Send  50c 
today  for  trial  bottle. 

SOUTHERN  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

Suite  9054,  1419  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


SAVE 


on  ENSILAGE 
KNIVES 

I  KNIVES:  Silo  Filler  —  Field  Harvester 
—  Baler,  Save  up  to  Vz  and  more. 

I  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufact¬ 
urers.  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard 
5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or 

1158,  $4.33  each.  Case,  John  Deere, 
Skyline,  New  Holland,  Dellinger,  Brad¬ 
ley  $4  each.  McCormick -Deering  silo 

I  and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler 
Slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands 
used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Im- 

I  mediate  delivery  United  States  post¬ 
age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  $1.00). 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 


7 


I 


s 

p  61  Lock  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  p 

BOOKS  WANTED 

Will  Pay  Three  Dullars  Each  for  tho  First  Copy 
received  of  the  following :  “Small  Fruits  of  New  York  , 
“Pears  of  New  York”,  “Plums  of  New  York”, 
“Birds  of  New  York”,  volume  I  and  volume  2.  Please 
write  concerning  other  bird,  fruit  or  flower  books 
printed  before  1900.  Books  must  be  complete  and 
in  good  condition.  JOSEPH  ASPINALL, 

PAVILION,  NEW  YORK 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


- BALING  WIRE  —  BETHLEHEM  —  DEERE-— 

$8.85  Carton.  Bale  Ties  9'  6"  —  15  gauge  $6.75 
Bundle.  Barbed  Wire  $8.25  Spool. 

THE  ROWE  CORP.,  95  Auburn  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


28  Ga.  I  'A"  Corrugated  “V”  Crimp  and  Triple  Drain 
Roofing  —  All  Sizes,  Standard  Accessories. 

LOW  PRICES.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 
MOHAWK  STEEL  CO.  INC.,  Box  1227,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  OR  SMOOTH  RURAL  SEED 
POTATOES.  ALSO  CERTIFIED  BLIGHT  RESIS¬ 
TANT  KENNEBECS.  THOMPSON  FARMS, 

CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Plans  for  a  Home-Built 
Storage  Cellar 

There  are  some  vegetables  that 
keep  best  in  a  suitable  storage  cellar. 
Celery  for  one  needs  to  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  without  freezing. 
For  many  years  I  dug  storage  pits 
for  my  celery;  I  put  the  celery  in 
then  covered  it  with  boards  and  put 
straw  and  cornstalks  on  top  of  the 
boards.  Digging  the  trench  and  then 
filling  it  in  after  the  celery  was  re¬ 
moved  was  real  work.  If  the  ground 
was  frozen  it  was  difficult  to  get  to 
the  celery;  and  mice  and  rats  ate  or 
destroyed  much  of  it.  I  did  not  like 
any  part  of  the  trench  method  and  I 
did  not  like  either  the  idea  of  rats 
and  mice  runin£  over  the  celery  I 
ate. 

I  wanted  to  be  able  to  take  from 
storage  just  what  celery  was  needed 
for  particular  meals  and  sales.  To 
accomplish  this  I  decided  to  make  a 
storage  cellar.  This  storage  cellar 
when  made  would  permit  the  celery 
to  remain  in  the  garden  as  late  as 
possible  and  to  be  stored  quickly 
should  freezing  weather  suddenly 
come..  For  a  site  I  selected  a  small 
hill  facing  the  south.  I  started  dig¬ 
ging  and  by  midsummer  had  an  ex¬ 
cavation  eight  feet  six  inches  wide, 


This  well  constructed  cellar  has 
proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory  on 
the  Griswold  farm  in  Chester  County , 
Pennsylvania. 

12  y2  feet  long  and  six  feet  six 
inches  deep.  The  excavated  earth  I 
threw  out  at  the  sides  and  the  north 
end;  the  south  end  was  where  the 
door  would  be. 

I  gathered  stones  from  my  fields 
and  bought  $15  worth  of  sand  ana 
cement  which  I  mixed  as  time  would 
permit,  and  by  mid-August  1*  had 
the  cement  walls  completed.  The 
wallls  are  five  to  six  inches  thick. 
The  cellar  is  now  eight  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  long.  I  put  a  gable  roof  over 
the  walls.  The  height  under  the 
center  of  it  is  five  and  one-half  feet. 
The  entrance  door  is  36  inches  wide 
and  48  inches  high.  At  each  end  I 
left  openings  eight  by  24  inches  for 
ventilation.  These  openings  I  covered 
with  quarter-inch  mesh  wire  to  keep 
out  rodents. 

For  protection  over  the  roof  I  used 
three  thicknesses  of  flattened  card¬ 
board  cases.  These  were  secured 
with  regular  tar-paper  nails;  oyer 
the  cardboard  I  put  a  good  covering 
of  tar  paper.  The  final  finish  was  a 
coat  of  tar  paint.  The  entrance  has 
an  outer  door  and  then  another  in¬ 
side.  The  first  opens  outward  and 
then  the  inside  one  opens  into  the 
storage.  There  is  a  four-inch  air 
space  between  the  doors  and  they 
are  sealed  around  with  felt  tacked 
over  the  openings. 

This  small  root  cellar  has  mere 
than  paid  for  its  cost  in  labor  and 
the  small  cash  expense  by  keeping 
my  celery  and  other  vegetables  m 
good  condition.  I  also  keep  apples* 
late  green  tomatoes,  cabbages  and 
roots  there.  The  earth  floor  is  muen 
preferable  to  the  concrete  floor  in 
the  cellar  of  my  home.  My  one  mis¬ 
take  was  that  I  did  not  build  my 
storage  cellar  30  years  ago. 

R.  K.  Griswold 
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Grange  News 

National  Grange  Master  Hershel  D. 
Newsom  calls  attention  to  the  follow- 
pertinent  considerations:  We 

rannot  have  the  kind  of  agriculture 
we  want  for  our  children  unless  we 
can  have  the  kind  of  an  America 
that  makes  possible  that  sort  of  agri¬ 
culture.  We  must  oppose  government 
restrictions  and  controls  on  any  part 
of  our  economy  where  effective  com¬ 
petition  exists.  We  must  protect  the 
workers  in  our  New  England  textile 
mills  from  the  sudden  loss  of  their 
earning  capacity  and  livelihood.  Yet 
we  must  not  deny  the  people  of  our 
southeastern  section  the  opportunity 
0f  utilizing  their  abilities  and  re¬ 
sources  to  produce  textiles  perhaps 
more  efficiently  than  can  be  done 
elsewhere. 

“We  must  oppose  attempts  to  re¬ 
strict  efficient  agricutural  production 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  prices  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  are  down  one-third  over  a  year 
ago  and  that  farm  prices  are  declin¬ 
ing  and  costs  rising.  To  follow  ^uch 
a  course  would  be  to  deny  society  the 
fruits  of  progress  and  improvement, 
lead  away  from  our  goal  of  abund 
ance  and  down  the  road  to  restric¬ 
tions,  controls  and  the  destruction  of 
liberty  and  opportunity.  Rather,  we 
agree  with  Daniel  Webster  who  said, 
‘Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our 
land,  call  forth  its  powers,  build  up 
its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great 
interests  and  see  whether  we  also  in 
our  day  and  generation  may  not  per¬ 
form  something  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered.’ 

“These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
Grange  has  developed  a  program  for 
American  agriculture  and  our  nation 
that  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance.  We 
do  not  contend  that  the  program  is 
perfect.  We  do  contend  that  it  is  con¬ 
structive  and  progressive.  It  leads 
not  toward  the  contraction  of  liber¬ 
ties  and  opportunities,  but  rather 
toward  their  expansion.  There  is  a 
brilliant  future  for  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  and  for  the  moral  and  economic 
development  of  all  Americans.  By 
steadfastly  holding  to  our  principles 
of  freedom  and  opportunity,  this 
country  can  be  as  a  shining  light  to 
inspire  the  discouraged  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  peoples  of  the  world.” 


The  Grange  has  long  felt  that  a 
national  fertilizer  policy  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources,  research 
in  fertilizer  production  and  use,  an 
educational  program  to  ehcourage 
the  widespread  adoption  of  improved 
fertilizer  practices,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  modern  fertilizer  control 
laws  by  the  respective  States. 


Colchester  Grange,  Chittendon 
County,  Vermont,  recently  marked: 
its  42nd  anniversary  with  a  banquet. 
Past  State  Master  Henry  Stoddard 
presented  Silver  Star  Certificates  to 
Mrs,  Beatrice  Bucklin,  wife  of  State 
Chaplain  Rev.  Elden  G.  Bucklin,  also 
to  Roger  Curtis  and  Lawrence 
Thompson.  Past  State  Deputy  P.  W. 
Severance  was  toastmaster. 


Lewis  C.  Guptil,  Augusta,  Master 
°t  Maine  State  Grange,  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  as  State  Chairman  for 
tne  March  of  Dimes  drive.  Recently 
„  candidates  took  the  Sixth  De- 
£rse  in  Augusta.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  series  of  special  Sixth  De¬ 
gree  meetings  in  the  early  Fall 
throughout  the  State  in  preparation 
tor  the  '  Seventh  Degree  and  the 
national  session.  d. 


Home  Harvest  in  *53 


SIX 


Features  for  the  Harvest 
You  Have  Always  Wanted 

New  SIX-FOOT  header. 

New  sturdier  SIX-BAT  reel, 
for  smoother  feeding  action. 

New  STEP-UP  straw  rack, 
handles  a  heavier  volume, 
separates  faster  and  cleaner. 

New  rotary  fiail-type  Straw 
Spreader  —  optional  extra 
equipment. 

New  Center  Suspension 
Spring  for  header  mounting, 
with  quick-opening  Clean-Out 
Door  under  tower  draper  roti 

Hydraulic  header  lift,  con¬ 
trol  ted  from  the  tractor  seat. 


Eighteen  harvests  ago,  Allis-Chalmers  introduced  the  ALL- 
CROP  Harvester,  "Successor  to  the  Binder.”  It  brought  a 
revolutionary  change  in  harvesting  methods.  Today,  the  home 
owned,  home  operated  small  combine  is  the  accepted  method, 
of  harvesting  on  family  farms  throughout  the  nation. 

Now  comes  a  new  Six  Foot  ALL- CROP  Harvester  —  the 
Model  66  -bringing  a  still  higher  standard  of  harvesting  for 
grains,  beans,  sorghums,  and  soilbuilding  seed  crops.  , 

Though  the  Model  66  has  increased  capacity  and  many 
new  abilities,  it  will  not  seem  a  stranger.  In  it  you  will  find 
all  the  familiar  features  that  have  earned  friends  the  world 
over  for  the  ALL-CROP  Harvester. 

Crops  travel  in  a  broader  wide  flow  stream  to  the  famous 
rubber-cushioned  bar  cylinder.  You  can  easily  harvest  two 
wide-planted  rows  of  soybeans  or  sorghums. 

A  new  step-up  strawrack  boosts  capacity  in  over  KM 
crops,  gives  straw  a  faster,  rougher  ride;  separates  cleaner. 

If  you  own  an  ALL-CROP  Harvester,  1953  can  be  your 
Golden  Harvest  year! 

"Wo  Other  Harvester  Has  Done  So  Much  for  So  Many'* 


Haar  The  NATIONAL  FARM  it  HOME  HOUR  —  NIJC  —  avwry  Saturday 


AtK  CP  OR  is  am  AHic-OMtoore  tradominifc. 
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STEEL  DOES  IT  BETTER... 
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/  EXTRA  LAP! 

Exclusive  side  lap  gives  added 
protection  against  leaks  from 
driving  rain,  seepage,  or  capillary 
attraction. 


© 

@ 

a  « 

o  • 

/L  EXTRA  STRENGTH!  • 

Rugged  steel  sheets  with  sturdy  @ 
built-in  deep  sections  give  added 
rigidity  for  greater  protection  @ 

against  wind  and  weather. 


© 


#  ^  EXTRA  RUST  RESISTANCE! 

@  A  uniform,  hot-applied  protective 

pure  zinc  coating  over  Cop-R-Loy 
I,  steel  assures  years  of  depend¬ 

able,  rust-free  service. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 


Atlanta  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 
Columbus  Detroit  Kansas  City  Louisville 
Minneapolis  Alew  Orleans  New  York 
Philadelphia  Richmond  St.  Louis 


WHEELING, 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Summer-  Flowering  Bulbs 


Summer-flowering  bulbs  should  be 
given  definite  consideration  in  any 
garden  planning,  for  they  are  among 
the  most  useful  of  annual  planting 
material.  Since  these  bulbs  are  ten¬ 
der  and  must  be  lifted  in  the  Fall  for 
winter  storage,  they  are  correctly 
classed  as  annuals. 

In  this  class  the  dahlia,  gladiolus, 
tuberous  begonia  and  canna  are  well 
known  and  generally  planted.  Only 
the  more  unusual  kinds  will  there¬ 
fore  be  discussed  here,  some  of  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  the  average  gar¬ 
den,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes 
at  least. 

One  use  of  these  fast-growing 
bulbs  is  that  of  filling  blank  spots  in 
the  perennial  borders  with  quick 
color,  providing  fresh  beauty  in  their 
own  right.  Of  this  group,  I  would 
mention  first  the  lovely,  fragrant 
Peruvian  Daffodil  (Ismene  cala- 
thina).  The  large  clusters  of  shim¬ 
mering  white  flowers  bring  a  cooling 
touch  to  the  summer  garden.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  fast  grower  in  most  lo¬ 
cations;  I  have  known  it  to  be  in 
blossom  in  a  month  after  planting. 
Set  the  bulbs  early  in  May  in  a 
sunny,  well-drained,  fertile  soil,  six 
inches  deep  and  10  inches  apart. 
Flower  clusters  are  borne  on  sturdy, 
thick  stems,  rising  from  the  basal 
leaves.  Try  some  of  these  bulbs 
among  the  shrubbery,  too,  for  a  cool 
and  refreshing  contrast  during  mid¬ 
summer  heat.  The  flowers  are  also 
desirable  for  cutting. 

If  you  want  a  gorgeous  splash  of 
color,  in  a  border  or  elsewhere,  the 
Tigridia  is  your  flower.  You  will 
find  it  especially  useful  during  the 
days  of  late  Summer  and  early  Fall 
when  dull  spots  often  occur  in  the 
borders,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  have  been  planned.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  and  a  relative  of  the 
Iris.  It  is  often  called  Mexican  Shell 
Flower  from  the  shape  of  the  blos¬ 
soms.  The  colors  include  white,  yel¬ 
low,  orange  and  red,  the  centers 
heavily  spotted  in  contrasting  shades. 
While  they  are  shortlived,  there  is 
a  constant  succession  of  bloom  on 
15-  to  18-inch  stalks.  Place  the 
bulbs  two  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart  in  a  sunny  location  and  good 
garden  soil.  When  lifted  in  the  Fall, 
the  bulbs  should  be  stored  undivided 
in  a  warm  place,  with  the  dried 
foliage  intact. 

The  Montbretia  or  Tritonia  is  a 
relative  of  the  Gladiolus,  but  what¬ 
ever  you  call  it,  grow  it!  It  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  summer¬ 
flowering  bulbs,  always  becoming  a 
favorite  once  it  is  tried.  Planted  in 
clumps  from  late  April  to  early 
June,  these  bulbs  will  produce  many 
graceful  spikes  of  brilliant,  star¬ 
shaped  flowers  which  are  fine  for 
cutting,  lasting  well  in  water.  Try 


arranging  some  with  the  foliage  of 
the  fringed  Bleeding  Heart  (Dicen¬ 
tra  eximia).  Plant  the  bulbs  in  light 
shade  in  a  soil  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  manure  and  give  plenty  of 
water  during  the  Summer.  Set  four 
inches  deep  and  four  inches  apart. 

Summer  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  can- 
dicans)  is  another  highly  desirable 
bulb  for  spring  planting.  Stately  best 
describes  this  plant,  perhaps.  It  pro¬ 
duces  tall  spikes  of  glistening  white 
flowers,  not  unlike  large  snowdrops 
— graceful,  delicate  and  dignified  all 
at  once.  This  is  an  ideal  plant  for 
late  summer,  when  borders  are  apt 
to  need  a  pick-me-up.  It  is  also  most 
effective  when  planted  in  clumps  in 
front  of  the  shrubbery  border.  Since 
they  are  hardier  than  some  bulbs  in 
this  class,  they  can  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  —  about  the  time  the 
trees  are  starting  out  in  leaf  in  most 
places.  Set  them  at  least  12  inches 
apart  —  more  if  the  bulbs  are  extra 
large  —  and  six  inches  deep. 

Zephryanthes,  also  called  Fairy 
Lily,  is  a  dainty  little  plant  which 
was  popular  back  in  grandmother’s 
day.  It'  is  worthy  of  being  planted 
freely,  for  it  is  a  quick  grower  and 
very  useful  wherever  a  low-growing 
plant  is  needed.  The  glistening,  white 
lily-like  flowers  measure  about  two 
inches  across  and  are  borne  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  There  used  to  be  a  pink  va¬ 
riety,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  for 
a  long  time,  nor  do  I  find  it  listed 
in  the  catalogues  now.  For  best 
effects,  plant  these  bulbs  in  clumps 
of  12  or  more,  two  inches  deep  and 
three  inches  apart.  Zephryanthes 
may  also  be  grown  in  boxes  or  tubs 
of  light  rich  soil  for  porch  or  terrace 
decoration.  When  this  is  done,  the 
tubs  may  be  placed  in  the  cellar, 
without  disturbing  the  bulbs,  for 
winter  protection.  When  planted  in 
open  ground,  fall  and  winter  care 
are  like  that  of  the  gladiolus. 

And  speaking  of  bulbs  desirable 
for  planting  in  tubs,  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  Tuberose  (Polianthes  tu- 
berosa),  an  oldtime  favorite  still  re¬ 
taining  much  of  its  popularity.  As 
far  back  as  I  can  remember,  there 
was  a  tub  of  tuberoses  on  our  front 
porch  every  Summer.  These  bulbs 
can  be  planted  in  the  borders,  too, 
but  they  are  rather  slow  in  starting, 
so  do  not  become  discouraged.  When 
grown  in  tubs,  they  can  be  planted 
earlier,  of  course.  The  tall,  graceful 
spikes  of  double,  pure-white,  wax¬ 
like  flowers  of  exquisite  fragrance 
are  especially  desirable  in  a  garden 
of  white,  sweet-scented  plants  for 
evening  enjoyment.  Plant  the  bulbs 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  a  fairly 
rich  friable  soil,  covering  to  a  depth 
of  one  to  two  inches.  Tuberoses  are 
fine  for  cutting,  too. 

Ethel  M  Eaton 


Results  from  Orthocide 

There’s  a  new  fungicide  on  the 
market  which  has  put  on  a  rather 
remarkable  performance  in  proving 
grounds  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  known  under  the  brand  name 
“Orthocide.”  As  a  fruit  spray,  Ortho¬ 
cide  appears  to  be  able  to  achieve 
protection  from  all  of  the  major 
fungicidal  afflictions  without  damage 
to  fruit  finish  or  tree  foliage. 

In  the  New  Jersey  area,  John  D. 
Scholl  of  Mullica  Hill  used  Orthocide 
last  year  on  his  70  acres  of  Red  and 
Golden  Delicious,  Staymans  and 
Romes.  He  got  complete  control  of 
apple  scab  although  rainfall  was  the 
heaviest  in  14  years,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  size  and  finish  of  his  apples 
netted  him  a  20  per  cent  better  re¬ 
turn  on  his  crop  than  neighboring 
growers  who  sprayed  with  other 
materials. 

Reports  from  Maryland  are  even 
more  interesting.  Samuel  Dillon,  Jr., 
with  3,000  acres  in  apples,  had  been 
getting  a  commercial  rating  on  most 
of  his  apples  due  to  russeting  from 
sulfur  sprays.  He  switched  to  Ortho¬ 
cide  in  1952  and  packed  90  per  cent 
of  his  apples  U.  S.  Extra  Fancy  or 
Fancy. 

Purdue  University  tests  report  an 
excellent  performance  for  Orthocide 
in  prolonging  storage  life  of  apples, 
and  similar  results  were  obtained  in 
New  Jersey  with  peaches. 


John  D.  Scholl,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
estimates  that  an  Orthocide  spray 
program  netted  him  a  20  per  cent 
higher  profit  on  his  apple  crop  in 
1952. 


You  con  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes  with 
BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  at: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Winkler’s  Dept.  Store.  .  .  . 

D.  Davis . 

Paul  Aleiy . 

W.  H.  Geiger . 

Howard  Booth . 

Sheftic’s  Style  Center .... 
F.  E.  Johonnis  Shoe  Store, 

W.  M.  Henderson . 

Kievan’s  Store . 

Jack  Horner . 

Claude  A.  Bergman . 

W.  J.  Nyce . 

A.  &  J.  Chrobak . 

M.  Weiss . 

Paul  Snyder . 

L.  Bugen .  . 

M.  Green blatt . 

Elkland  Trading  Co . 

Michael’s . 

Warren’s  Shoes  Inc . 

Nudelman’s . 

Harry  Lehrman . 

Harris  Bros . 

R.  Portz . 

Meyer’s  Dept.  Store . 

Davern  &  Healy . 

W.  S.  White . 

Hauer’s  Dept.  Store  Inc. . . 

Ryan’s  Shoe  Store . 

W.  L.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 
Jeddo  Supply  Co . 

B.  Savitch . 

V.  B.  Camp . 

Bright  Stores  Inc . 

C.  Baer . 

L.  J.  Balas . 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . 

The  Globe  Store . 

H.  Guzlnsky . 

Rettews  Dept.  Store . 

Leon  E.  Baynes . 

E.  L.  Warnecke . 

F.  Kline . 

Ben  Glttleman . 

Arch  Dinger . 

Ben  Riemer .  . . 

Paul  Mendelsohn . 

Ben  Chane . 

Gaspari  Ferrara . 

C.  M.  Barton .  .  . 

Abe  Levitt  Inc . . . 

S.  Bulota . : . 

Flum’s  Dept.  Store . 

A.  Apfelbaum . 

Sam  Teitelbaum . 

Sam  Nudelman . 

Morris  Silverstein . 

Frank  Jonas . 

Reichley  &  Rosenberger. . . 
Meyer  Shusterman . 

L.  G.  Felty . 

Boston  Shoe  Store . 

Dick’s  Shoe  Store . 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store.  . 

Raring’s  Inc . 

Hlnkel  &  Beihn . 

E.  C.  Seldomrldge . 

N  ¥ afafa 

Reliable  Shoe  Store! 

Jack  Contlno . 

Earl  L.  Pierce . 

Kievan’s  Store . 

Sam  Vlti . 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . 

Higgin’s  Shoe  Store . 

Ben  Hlrsch  Shoe  Store  Inc. 
Progressive  Shoe  Store .... 

F.  S.  Urbanlk . 

M.  Klrssin  Dept.  Store . 

R.  Radicchl . 

Kellman  Shoe  Store . 

B.  Davis . 

Tony  Tama . 

Paul  Shlffer  Shoe  Store.  .  . 

Seidel’s  Dept.  Store . 

Louis  Jacobson  . . 

Abe  Kaufman  . 

John  De  Fina . 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store.  .  .  . 

Leonard’s  Dept.  Store . 

Louis  Seplow . 

Mose  Lelbowitz  . 


. Ashley 

. .  Berwick 

Bethlehem 
. Birdsboro 

•  •  . . Blossbutg 

. Bosweil 

. Canton 

. .  •  Carlisle 

. Claysburg 

. Columbia 

.  .  Denver 

. Doylestown 

. DuPont 

......  Duryea 

.  .  East  Greenville 

•  •  ■  v.v  ’  Easton 
.  .  .Elizabethtown 

. Elkland 

. Ephrata 

. Ephrata 

. Forest  City 

. Fracksville 

. Gettysburg 

. Girardville 

. Glen  Lyon 

. Honesdale 

. Honeybrook 

.  .  .Hummelstovvn 

. Huntingdon 

. Intercourse 

. Jeddo 

.  .  Kennett  Square 

. Kutztown 

. Lansford 

. Lebanon 

. Lebanon 

. Lehighton 

. Luzerne 

.  .  .Mahonoy  City 

. Manheim 

. Mansfield 

.  .  Mauch  Chunk 

. McAdoo 

. Minersville 

. Mt.  Carmel 

. Mt.  Carmel 

.  Muncy 

. Nazareth 

.  .  .  Nesquehoning 
.  .  New  Bloomfield 

. New  Holland 

New  Philadelphia 

. Newtown 

. North  Hills 

. Old  Forge 

. Olyphant 

. Oxford 

. Palmerton 

. Perkasie 

. Phoenixville 

. Pine  Grove 

. Plttston 

. Plymouth 

.  .  Port  Alleghany 

. Pottsville 

. Quakertown 

. Quarryvllle 

. Reading 

. Reading 

.  . Red  Lion 

. Reinholds 

.  .Roaring  Spring 
.  .  .  .  Schiekshinny 
.Schuyklll  Haven 

. Selinsgrove 

. Shamokin 

. Shamokin 

......  Shillington 

.  .  .  .  Shlppensburg 
.  .  . . Susquehanna 

. Tamaqua 

. Taylor 

. Towanda 

....  Tunkhonnok 
.  Washingtonvllle 

. Westfield 

.  .  .  West  Hazleton 

. Wilkes-Barre 

....  Williamsport 

. Wyoming 

. Yardley 

. York 


VIRGINIA 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bluefield 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery . Honaker 

Alfreds . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . Meadowview 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Beckley 

Maynards  Store . Kermit 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store . Kimball 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc .  Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . Seth 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc .  Sophia 

NEW  YORK 

Aaron  Belloff . Adams 

R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son . Akron 

K.  Schaffer . Albany 

S.  A.  Rudnlck  Inc . Albany 

A.  M.  Dube . Amenla 

Edelman’s  Dept.  Store . Amity ville 

C.  L.  Dickson . Andes 

Gerald  B.  Mattice . Avoca 

Shoe  Outlet . Babylon 

J.  Glass . Baldwinsville 

Geo.  A.  Betor . Ballston  Spa 

Surprise  Store . Batavia 

Castle’s  Shoe  Store .  Bath 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes . .  .  Bellmore 

Haslach  Shoes . .Brooklyn 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Railroad  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Packs  Inc . Buffalo 

R.  L.  Holmes . Buffalo 

Paul  Tursinl . . Buffalo 

Fred  Fendt . '. . Callicoon 

Aronson  Co.,  Inc . Canisteo 

Joseph  Bracope . Castile 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . Champlain 

Brown  Shoe  Co . Chatham 

Mueller’s  Bootery . Cheektowaga 

Thomas  Gioia . Churchvllle 

Hodge  &  Aker . Cobleskill 

T.  R.  Harris  Co . Cohocton 

Proller’s  Dept.  Store . Corinth 

Plafker  &  Rosenthal . Corona 

Burgess  Clo.  Co . Cortland 

Frank  Infuslne . Delhi 

Oscar  Brill . ~ . East  Hampton 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store.  . .  Eastport 

King’s  Shoe  Store . East  Rochester 

Chiton  Eros . Ellenburg 

Leo  Buchsbaum . Ellenvllle 

Ray  Mazzaro,  . . Elmhurst 

Marjjson’s . Elmira 

S.  Rudln . Fair  port 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson . Ealcone 

Max  Sokolowsky  . . Floral  Park 

North  Shore  Work  Clothes. . . .  •  E*usS;“y 

Marvel  Dept.  Store . .  .  •  E’H  ine 

Grace  M.  Rose . Frankllnvill 

Hillard  Bloom . Glen  Cove 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Gloversvili 

C.  Wallace,  Inc . Gowaad* 

R.  P.  Draffen  . Grand  Gorge 

Jerome  Glnsburg .  Granvil 

Brandi’s .  Greenport 

F.  J.  Ducett  and-Sons .  Heu,Vu!5«n 

Hilton  Shoe  Store .  HlltO“ 

Frank  Oppedlsano . Houeoye 

Bernard  Kahn . Horseheads 

Epstein’s .  •  ,I*H§ 

Sample  Shoe  Store .  Jama) 

T.  Sotir . Jamestown 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar .  K-loRston 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc .  Kingst 

W.  J.  Osborne . Lackawanna 

Morris  Schindler . Laurelton 

H.  G.  Ashby . :  Little  Valley 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores . Lynbroos 

Weber’s  Dept.  Store . Man'in? 

Harry  Kaiser . Middle  Villas 

Mlllerton  Sto.re . Millet*® 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store . 

New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop . New  Berlin 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . New  Hyde  Pa 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Store . 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store . Northpo 

John  Woslnskl.  .  .  . . North  Tonawan 

Lloyd  L.  Duncan . ’N!?3SS 

The  New  Bootery . °c^?!?fida 

Raymond  Cassidy . Hne 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE-* 
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Buy  only  WORK  SHOES  that  have 


sweat- 

resistant 

leather 


Vnsoles 


(CONTINUED  FROM  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 


Just  like  finding  an  extra  pair  of 
work  shoes! 

That’s  the  advantage  of  owning 
work  shoes  that  have  BoL  Tan 
sweat-resistant  leather  insoles. 
They  have  longer  lasting  comfort. 


They  stay  comfortable  longer  no 
matter  how  severely  your  feet  per¬ 
spire.  They  permit  resoling  so  that 
you  actually  save  money  every  time 
you  buy  work  shoes  with  BoL  Tan 
leather  insoles. 


Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 
Manchester, New  Hampshire 


-  • 


NEW  YORK 

Allen  s  Shoe  Store . .  .  Qrleaa 

Looley  s  Shoe  Store  .  .  ....  Oxford 

Bernstein  &  Son . Oyster  Bay 

Arno.v  s  Dept.  Store . Ozone  Park 

nenjamin  Brown..  ,  .  . Painted  Post 

ft“8el°'s  Shoe  Store  . Perry 

.Econorn.v  Store.  .  . Plattsburg 

Kt  •  •  . Port  Jefferson 

H  *5®/?  *  Dept.  Store . Port  Jefferson  Sta. 

b1  K  G.  Steadman . Preston  Hollow 

rave“av.DePt-  Store . Ravena 

pi.  ?  Shoe  Store .  Riverhead 

Shoe  Store . Rochester 

I  Sx?jr,deUa . Rochester 

»’  i  n  Factory  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

Pivk"  .ve?.’s  &  Son,  Inc . Rochester 

r  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

r  tt,ltrl . Rochester 

Mpii  .  £erroth . Rochester 

Irvin*  Sundlal  Shoes . Roosevelt 

Store . Salamanca 

•  kman . Saratoga  Springs 

SeaforV|ar.ietJ  Store . Schaghtlcoke 

aeaford  Dept.  Store . Seaford 

Hark  r°dg?s . Sherburne 

Salltn«Fa??-.k . Southampton 

Walk? . Spencerport 

'T»S*ykes-  •  •  . . Stephentown 

d»Jheea  Bros .  .  .Utica 

Montlird  Store . 7.  V.  .  .  .Valatie 

Ma? t?i>mery  Shoe  Store . Warsaw 

New  vl?irc . Watertown 

Sliver'  Store . Waverly 

p  S?  * . WellsvUle 

Whlrwa  ■  . . Westbury 

Hush  i  ci  General  Store . Westerlo 

G  F  A  Sherwood . Whitney  Point 

Re,  .  ...  MASSACHUSETTS 

■  J.  Garh!?  S  ?k°e  Store . Andover 

Alcon^s  lnc . Athol 

Beverlv  si,'  . . Beverly 

Garden  eyn2ic?te . Beverly 

Gharieo^!Uncy.al  Shoes . Boston 

S,  Falzone  Qd  al  Shoes . Brighton 

E,  VerirT.  “oe  Store . Cambridge 

Klrbv  twa.“  &  Sons  Inc . Cllftondale 

Brockto^°.t^ar  Co . Danvers 

Barne J'QrVo  on  Shoe  Store . .Dorchester 

ney  s  »ept.  Store.  East  Boston 


Royal  Quality  Shoes . East  Braintree 

The  Union  Store . East  Hampton 

B.  Peralta .  East  Lynn 

John's  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean .  Fitchburg 

Penan  Shoe  Store  . Fitchburg 

Russo  Bros . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc .  Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelli . Foxboro 

F.  Suutarl  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes.  . . Gloucester 

Reinhold’s  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Benedetti  Shoe  Store . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lawrence 

Relnhold’s  Shoe  Store . Lawrence 

Russells  Shoe  Store . Leominster 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co . Lowell 

A.  Galencia . Lynn 

J.  S.  Bourque . . -  Lynn 

Danberg's  Shoe  Store .  .  .Malden 

Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co . Marblehead 

Obergs  Store . . Maynard 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes . Newburyport 

Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes . North  Plymouth 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . Reading 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somerville 

G.  Gregolre  &  Sons . Southbridge 

Arthur  L.  Bennett.  .  . . South  Hamilton 

Adams  Clothing  Store . South  wick 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . Townsend 

Elite  Quality  Shop . Wakefield 

E.  Manocchlo . Walpole 

Smlth-Waltham  Shoes . Waltham 

Otis  Bros . Watertown 

West  Concord  Shoe  Store . West  Concord 

Security  Shoe  Store . Westfield 

Dickman’s . Whitinsville 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . Woburn 

A.  C.  Sadick.  . . Worcester 

Family  Shoe  Store . Worcester 


VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store . Bennington 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co . Bethel 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccla  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

A.  J.  Abrams . Bristol 

Mazel's  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Philip  M.  Cohen . Essex  Junction 

Depatles  Store.  . Enosburg  Falls 

H.  F.  Davis . Hardwick 

J.  R.  Barquln . Montpelier 

C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons . . Morrlsville 

L.  A.  Ste.  Marie . No.  Troy 


New  York  Clothing  Co . Rutland 

Kantor’s . Springfield 

Surprise  Dept.  Store . White  River  Junction 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Morin  Shoe  Store . Berlin 

Dade  Sundial  Shoes . Claremont 

Chester  Ballou.  .  . Conway 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Israel’s  » . Groveton 

H.  R.  Feldblum . Hillsboro 

Boccia  &  Grout . Keene 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Laconia 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Littleton 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Manchester 

Boston.  Shoe  Stores,  ...  . Milford 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Nashua 

Derby  Store . Peterboro 

Richelson’s  Dept.  Store . Plymouth 

Felneman  Bros. . Rochester 

Turcotte’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somersworth 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co . Centerdale 

Brown's  Dept.  Store . Central  Falls 

H.  Berks  Sons . Pascoag 

CONNECTICUT 

Henry  Kornblut  Inc.. . .  Ansonla 

Bethel  Shoe  Store . Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

Schneider's  Boot  Shop . Brldegport 

Skydet’s . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

Keech’s  Dept.  Store . Danielson 

I.  Segal . . . . East  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store . East  Haven 

Greenberg’s  Republic  Dept.  Store . Essex 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop . Hamden 

Feinkelsteins .  Hartford 

Joels  Shoes .  Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Griswold  Dept.  Store.  .  . . Jewett  City 

Perretta  Shoe  Store . Kensington 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons .  Meriden 

S.  Pear . Moodus 

Wm.  Bendett . Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s . Naugatuck 

Max’s  Dept.  Store . New  Haven 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  Store . New  Haven 

Sterling  &  Susman . New  Haven 


Summer’s  Dept.  Store . Newington 

H.  Marcus  &  Co . New  London 

A.  Varbedian . Putnam 

Jack  Levin . Rockvilla 

Zablockl  &  Co. . Simsbury 

Coventry  Variety  Store . South  Coventry 

Felnsod’s  Dept.  Store. . South  Norwalk 

Stratford  Dept.  Store . . Stratford 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . ThompsonvlUo 

Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irvin  Kller . Waterbury 

Harry  Kolins . Watertown 

Kornman  Dept.  Store .  West  Haven 

Westport  Men’s  Shop . Westport 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Willimantlc 

Nathan  Toplltz . . Wlnsted 

NEW  JERSEY 

Neigh  Bros . Callfon 

Arkay  Dept.  Store . Flemlngton 

Frenchtown  Dept.  Store . Frenchtown 

Foster  &  Lee  .  . Hackettstown 

Lavlnthal's . Trenton 

Cramer’s  Shoe  Store . Washington 

MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store . Bangor 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . Bangor 

H.  H.  Gordon . Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Store . Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calais 

Koritsky’s . Dexter 

Koritsky's .  Dover-Foxcroft 

G.  A.  Hickey . Eastport 

L.  W.  Achorn  . Fort  Fairfield 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . Fort  Kent 

Pomerleau’s .  Gardiner 

Koritsky's . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Moulton 

M.  H.  Varney . . Island  Falls 

Les-Ard's  Sundial  Shoes .  Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clo.  Co .  Lincoln 

Silverman’s . Livermore  Falla 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop  . Machlaa 

J.  E.  Cannon  Co . Madison 

Edwin  R.  Grew . Mars  Hill 

G.  B.  Moran . Millinocket 

Swett  Shoe  Co .  Norway 

Edwin  Cutler  Co .  Old  Town 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store . Portland 

V.  W.  Kinney . Presque  tsta 

Dutile’s  Sundial  Shoes . . Sanford 

F.  O.  Michaud . Van  Buren 

William  Levine  &  Son .  Watervilla 

Lane’s  Shoe  Store . Westbrook 
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Straw  rack  heads,  that  snatch  the  straw  flow  from  directly  behind  the 
cylinder,  separate  up  to  90%  of  the  grain.  These  heads  deliver  the 
straw  to  the  large  four-section  walker-type  straw  rack— so  there’s 
continuous  separating  action  and  positive  straw  movement  all  the  way. 
The  flow  has  no  corner  to  turn  — no  “bottle  neck”  to  clear  — mighty 
important  for  saving  grain  and  time. 

Get  the  Bonus  of  Erffc  YeSfs 

Heavy  gauge  metal  is  used— great  reserve  strength  and  smoothness  are 
built  into  the  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine— to  give  you  remarkably 
low  per-acre  operating  cost;  to  reduce  down  time;  to  give  you  extra 
years  of  satisfaction.  Solve  your  harvest  problems  for  bonus  years  to 
come.  See  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer  soon.  Ask  him,  too,  about  the 
special  “harvest  help”  the  new  Ford  Tractor’s  Live-Action  Hydraulic 
System  can  give  you. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


cPncfepe/ti 

LIGHTNING  ROD 
SYSTEMS 

GIVE  POSITIVE 
PROTECTION  FROM 
LIGHTNING  LOSSES 

Underwriters’  nationwide  records  prove 
37%  of  all  rural  fires  are  caused  by 
lightning.  Without  lightning  protection 
you  risk  destruction  of  life,  property  and 
equipment.  Why  gamble  with  nature’s 
most  devastating  force?  Protect  new  with 
a  modern  IPC  SYSTEM. 

Write  TODAY  to  Department  i RN  for 
complete  information. 


Independent  Protection  Co,,  Inc. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
13  N.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


Garden  17 

WEEDING  TIME  /2 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 
Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 
clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 
Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

Write  For  Litera¬ 
ture,  Low  Prices. 
BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  50.  David  City,  Nebr. 

Compost -50c  a  ton 

EASILY  MADE  FROM  WASTE  MATERIAL 

Burkleigh  Compost  Activator  is  entirely  nat¬ 
ural;  organic.  Makes  sweet,  earthy  compost 
from  leaves,  grass  clippings,  garden  waste,  nay, 
straw,  sawdust,  manures  if  available.  A  little 
does  much.  Keeps  full  strength  until  used. 

Send  only  $1.  for  enough  to  activate  up  to 
two  tons,  plus  complete  instructions  including 
“Secrets  of  Sawdust”  and  special  32-page 
booklet,  “Gardening  in  God’s  Way.”  ORDER 
BY  MAIL  TODAY.  We  pay  delivery. 

BURKLEIGH  CO.,  Dept.  188,  Towson,  Md. 


Grain  is  still  grown  on  the  Jenkins  -farm,  and  this  is  a  field  of  registered 
and  certified  seed  wheat.  The  seven-row  spruce  windbreak  on  the  border 
of  this  field  has  increased  yields  of  grain  by  reducing  air  movement  and 
cutting  losses  of  water  from  evaporation  and  transpiration. 


NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1953  eatalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS  CO.,  Des  Moines  3.  la. 


Wilson,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technician,  talk  about  it  at  a  Wyom¬ 
ing  Grange  meeting,  and  soon  re¬ 
quested  work  at  his  farm. 

Wilson,  now  extension  conserva¬ 
tionist  at  Cornell  University,  and 
Robert  Walker,  SCS  farm  planner  in 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  helped 
Jenkins  plan  production  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  all  his  acres.  The  plan 
was  established  in  two  years.  CCC 
workers  removed  stone  piles,  cut 
posts,  built  fences  and  made  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  diversion  ditches  that 
are  still  in  full  use.  Technicians  laid 
out  140  acres  in  contour  strips  and 
Jenkins  plowed  all  of  them  the  day 
before  Hallowe’en.  Observing  neigh¬ 
bors  quipped  that  “someone  had 
been  up  to  holiday  tricks  one  night 
early.” 

A  farm  pond  was  started  in  1939. 
It  was  a  one  and  a  half  acre  model, 
the  first  built  in  New  'York  State  by 
SCS  technicians.  Two  years  later  the 
dike  was  raised  to  back  up  three 
acres  of  water  and  in  1943  it  was 
enlarged  to  the  present  six-acre  size. 
It  hold  four  million  gallons  of  water. 
To  help  make  this  big  pond  possible, 
the  additional  farm  was  bought.  Two 
years  of  crops,  produced  the  new 
soil-conserving  way,  paid  for  this 
farm.  Six  more'1  small  ponds  have 
been  built  to  supply  stock  water  and 
some  more  are  still  planned. 

Plan  for  Grass  and  Cattle 

When  Wyoming  County  farmers 
organized  their  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Jenkins’  were  among  the 
first  cooperators.  Their  original  plan 
was  revised  to  meet  new  needs  and 
in  orderly  developments  under  the 
revised  plan,  old  production  stand¬ 
bys  like  beans,  sheep  and  poultry 
passed  out  of  the  picture  and  grasses, 
legumes  and  beef  took  their  places. 

In  developing  grassland,  Kenneth 
Jenkins  has  carefully  measured  grass 
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early  the  following  Spring.  February 
is  usually  best  for  this  job.  The 
pasture  rotation  system  was  started 
with  five  strips,  each  about  100  feet 
wide  containing  about  three  acres. 
The  herd  goes  to  a  different  strip 
evrey  few  days.  Now  there  are  seven 
strips,  so  -  the  herd  can  graze  in  a 
different  strip  every  day  in  the  week. 

Contour  strips,  diversions  and 
grassland  have  wiped  out  the  erosion 
problems.  Deep  gullies  have  been 
healed  with  good  sod.  Some  have 
completely  disappeared  through 
cropping  operations.  However,  Jen¬ 
kins  keeps  one  where  he  can  always 
see  it,  just  as  a  reminder  “that  I 
should  never  stray  from  the  con¬ 
tour  strip  pattern.”  He  is  “not  proud 
of  it”  and  seldom  shows  it  to  visiters 
“unless  I  want  to  emphasize  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past.” 

“Farming  contour  strips  is  fine,” 
he  says.  “Strips  make  long  belts  at 
our  farm.  One  trip  around  with 
equipment  means  working  one  acre. 
That’s  better  than  I  could  do  in  my 
old  square  fields.  The  hardest  thing 
about  contour  strip  cropping  is  mak¬ 
ing  up  your  mind  to  do  it  the  first 
time.  After  you’ve  done  it,  you’ll 
never  go  back  to  the  old  fashioned 
way.”  In  late  years  Jenkins  has  ob¬ 
served  that  he  plows  at  the  same 
time  as  “the  boys  in  the  valley  who 
are  on  gravelly  land”  because  he 
controls  surface  water.  He  usually 
gets  all  his  plowing  done  in  April, 
about  four  weeks  ahead  of  those  who 
farm  the  conventional  way.  C°n' 
touring  and  diversions  are  principal 
factors  in  this  achievement,  he  says. 
That  is  why  he  calls  his  farnl 
“Crooked  Acres.” 

“We’re  doing  a  better  job  of  farm¬ 
ing  than  was  ever  done  here  before 
in  all  my  days,  and  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons,”  says  Jenkins,  “is  that  we  are 
doing  it  more  thoroughly  —  making 
better  use  of  our  land.  When  you 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


WHY  THIS  SIX-FOOT  COMBINE 


lim  8/&6ER 


Saving  Grain . . .  Handling  Straw 
...Making  Time 


We  Go  to  Grass! 


(Continued  from  Page  346) 
cropland  into  four  40-acre  fields 
with  a  rotation  of  beans,  wheat,  oats 
and  grass.  And  they  plowed  and 
planted  straight  up  and  down  slopes. 
This  start  toward  agricultural  down¬ 
fall  was  accelerated  on  the  Jenkins 
farm  in  five  successive  years  of  flash 
floods.  Cattle  and  sheep  disappeared 
and  bushels  of  crops  per  acre  drop¬ 
ped  to  five  in  wheat,  six  in  beans  and 
20  in  oats. 

Earl  T.  Jenkins,  Kenneth’s  father, 
took  the  reins  in  1920  and  held  on 
for  12  years  until  Kenneth  came 
back  and  found  that  they  were  up 
against  a  mighty  tough  situation 
that  included  heavy  debts.  In  seek¬ 
ing  quick  profit  they  turned  to  poul¬ 
try,  but  4,000  layers  (their  eggs  sold 
at  12  cents  a  dozen)  could  not  turn 
the  trick.  Emphasis  was  next  shifted 
to  dairying,  then  to  cash  crops  like 
beans,  peas,  sweetcorn,  oats  and 
wheat,  but  nothing  seemed  to  click. 


and  legume  values.  In  six  different 
soil  types  he  has  struggled  to  hold 
alfalfa,  Ladino  and  other  clovers 
with  only  fair  success.  Two  develop, 
ments  sparked  his  decision  to  “go 
birdsfoot.”  First  he  found  that  he 
could  hold  it  and  that  it  would 
spread  fast  enough  through  self- 
seeding  to  get  established  in  reason¬ 
able  time.  Then  he  noted  that" 
when  he  fed  birdsfoot  hay  to  his 
herd,  or  when  he  turned  the  herd 
into  birdsfoot  pastures,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  always  went  up.  That  is  why  he 
is  now  seeding  birdsfoot  all  over  the 
farm  —  with  brome,  with  orchard 
grass,  with  timothy,  and  by  itself. 
The  first  three  acres  were  seeded 
with  a  pound  of  seed  furnished  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Now 
one  to  five  pounds  are  used  per 
acre. 


Subsoiling  and  Contouring 


A  New  Kind  of  Farming 


In  1938,  when  Kenneth  Jenkins 
was  still  threshing  with  old  prob¬ 
lems,  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  new  type  of  farming  being  estab¬ 
lished  around  the  CCC  camp  at  At¬ 
tica.  He  read  about  it  in  magazines 
and  college  publications,  heard  Hugh 


The  Jenkins’  pasture  program  is 
built  for  long  use.  Some  fields  have 
been  pastured  12  years  and  are  still 
good.  A  subsoiler  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tools  in  the  program.  Sub¬ 
soiling  is  done  both  ways  before 
discing  in  the  Fall,  then  a  nurse 
crop  of  wheat  and  whatever  grass 
desired  in  the  pasture  is  planted. 
Trefoil  seed  is  sown  in  the  wheat 


Xhe  six-foot  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine  acts  lots  bigger  inside,  as 
big  as  some  twelve-footers,  in  fact.  You’ll  probably  harvest  faster  with 
it  than  with  any  other  six-footer  in  like  conditions.  Gains  of  20%  in 
daily  acreage  are  usual  for  this  combine. 


Its  big  rasp  bar  cylinder,  with  16.75  square  feet  of  surface,  provides 
the  action  for  top  threshing  efficiency  at  lower-than-ordinary  r.p.m. 
Just  turn  a  knob  to  set  cylinder  speed  from  430  to  1510  r.p.m.  to  custom 
fit  its  action  to  each  crop. 


HuBotfte  Necks" 


work  in  small  units,  like  grandfather 
originally  did,  you  just  naturally  do 

better  job  of  fitting  the  land.  It 
encourages  me  to  do  a  lot  of  extra 
things,  for  example  dragging  snake- 
wise  Then  we’re  handling  our  grass 
better.  All  first  cuttings  go  into  si¬ 
lage  Second  cuttings  supply  all  the 
hav  we  need,  and  aftermath  and 
permanent  pastures  provide  all  the 
good  grazing  that  the  herd  wants 
through  a  long  season.” 

In  his  work  schedule,  Jenkins  has 
a  special-attention  item.  He  is  co¬ 
operating  with  Middlebury  Town¬ 
ship’s  highway  department  in  de¬ 
veloping  multiflora  rose  furnished  by 
the  soil  conservation  district  and 
planted  by  the  town  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  creating  a  permanent  snow 
fence. 

Land  Use  Is  Key  to  Success 

In  Kenneth  Jenkins’  book,  farming 
is  a  profession  in  which  progress  is 
made  by  keeping  alert  to  new 
methods,  new  equipment  and  new 
crop  demands.  In  it  is  demonstrated 
that  proper  land  use  is  the  key  to 
successful  farming  in  the  Northeast. 
Jenkins  opposes  spending  large  sums 
of  money  for  lime,  fertilizer  and 
grass  seed,  then  growing  only  one  or 
two  crops  before  the  same  expendi¬ 
tures  have  to  be  made  all  over  again. 


“Anyone  can  grow  big  crops  if  they 
buy  and  apply  enough  lime  and 
fertilizer  but,  when  they  pay  the 
bills,  there  is  nothing  left  for  labor 
and  other  farm  expenses,”  he  com¬ 
ments. 

Wildlife  is  one  of  Jenkins’  hobbies. 
It  spreads  from  farm  home  to  boun¬ 
dary  lines,  in  such  establishments 
as  the  3,400-foot  game  run  built  by 
planting  shrubs  and  pines  along  a 
diversion  ditch.  It  can  be  seen  in 
the  mile  of  wildlife  hedges  and  the 
stately  seven-row  windbreak.  It  can 
also  be  seen  in  a  one-acre  game 
refuge  surrounded  by  multiflora  rose 
in  the  middle  of  a  pasture,  in  many 
colorful  varieties  of  lilies,  fish  in  his 
ponds  and  ducks  on  the  water. 

Kenneth  Jenkins  is  chairman  of 
the  wildlife  control  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  Coun¬ 
cil;  he  is  president  of  the  Wyoming 
County  Federation  of  Game  Clubs,  a 
member  of  Wyoming  Grange  and  a 
director  of  the  Empire  State  Chapter 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America.  The  last  is  a  natural,  be¬ 
cause,  he  says,  “Without  conserva¬ 
tion  farming,  all  the  advances 
through  the  use  of  mechanized 
equipment,  new  and  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed  and  fertilizers  and 
other  technical  gains  would  have 
been  useless  on  this  farm.” 


Water  for  the  Orchard 


(Continued  from  Page  347) 
the  soil  in  hot  weather.  They  also 
add  organic  matter,  which  eventual¬ 
ly  becomes  plant  food  for  the  tree. 

The  experience  of  successful  or- 
chardists  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  has  shown  the  value  of  prac¬ 
ticing  these  measures  for  conserving 
soil  and  moisture  season  after  sea¬ 
son.  Growers  have  been  well  repaid 
by  regular  crops  of  large,  well- 
colored,  high  quality  fruit  produced 
at  a  profit  which,  after  all,  is  the 
test  of  successful  orcharding. 

Irrigation  for  Orchards 

In  seasons  like  the  Summer  of 
1952,  where  in  many  areas  the 
moisture  shortage  was  so  severe  that 
even  well  managed  orchard  soils 
suffered  for  lack  of  water,  nothing 
short  of  irrigation  can  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Fruit  growers  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West  are  becoming  much 
more  irrigation-minded  than  form¬ 
erly.  Because  in  some  regions  several 
abnormally  dry  growing  seasons 
have  occurred  in  close  succession., 
growers  now  wonder  if  the  trend 
will  continue. 

The  development  of  modern  port¬ 
able  irrigation  equipment,  using 
quick-coupling  aluminum  pipe  and 
high  capacity  pumps  to  operate 
sprinklers  which  cover  a  large  area, 
has  aroused  new  interest  in  irri¬ 
gation.  Where  an  adequate  source  of 
water  is  available,  these  portable 
sprinkler  systems  make  it  possible 
to  supply  water  to  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops  economically  and  effec¬ 
tively.  Many  commercial  orchardists 
are  investing  in  this  type  of  irri¬ 
gation  equipment,  to  have  on  hand 
as  a  stand-by  measure,  even  though 


conditions  may  require  its  use  only 
in  occasional  seasons. 

Other  successful  methods  of  irri¬ 
gation  have  been  employed  by  enter¬ 
prising  fruit  growers.  These  include 
elaborate  pumping  systems  to  bring 
water  from  nearby  rivers  or  lakes  to 
the  orchard  where  it  is  distributed 
in  furrows  or  in  pipes  under  pres¬ 
sure. 

Emergency  irrigation  practices 
often  fail,  however,  through  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  proper  use  of 
water.  The  tendency  is  to  use  too 
little  water  per  tree  by  attempting 
to  spread  the  water  available  over 
too  large  an  area.  Usually  it  is  better 
to  wet  the  soil  properly  around  a 
smaller  number  of  trees. 

When  a  man  applies  50  or  100 
gallons  of  water  around  a  large 
apple  tree  he  may  think  he  has  done 
a  good  job  of  irrigation;  however,  he 
has  only  wet  the  surface.  To  wet 
the  soil  beneath  the  tree  to  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet  may  take  several 
thousand  gallons.  If  one  remembers 
that  it  requires  some  30,000  gallons 
of  water  to  cover  an  acre  of  soil  one 
inch  deep,  the  above  relationship  can 
be  easily  comprehended.  As  much  as 
three  acre-inches  of  water  per  month 
may  pass  through  the  trees  and  be 
evaporated  from  the  leaves  in  the 
case  of  mature  apple  trees  set  at 
customary  planting  distances. 

Supplying  a  large  amount  of 
water  at  one  wetting  without  exces¬ 
sive  runoff  in  another  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  in  irrigation.  In  orchards 
where  sods  and  mulches  are  used  the 
sprinkler  type  of  irrigation  is  quite 
effective  as  the  water  is  applied 
slowly  enough  so  that  it  can  soak 
into  the  soil. 


Spring  Fertilizing  by  Airplane 


One  of  the  more  recent  advances 
in  farm  practice  is  in  the  method 
of  applying  fertilizer.  It  is  true  that 
for  a  few  years  past  airplanes  have 
been  used  in  the  South  and  in  Texas 
to  sow  commercial  fertilizer  and 
clover  seed,  but  the  system  has  been 
followed  only  during  the  present 
year  here  in  Genesee  County. 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  the 
writer  watched  this  way  of  fertiliz¬ 
es  winter  wheat  and  barley,  also 
meadows  where  alfalfa,  clover  and 
timothy  are  just  making  a  good  start 
tor  the  season’s  hay  crop. 

.  The  single-engined  biplane,  hav- 
lng  a  capacity  of  about  700  or  800 
Pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  fuselage 
lust  ahead  of  the  pilot,  covers  a  strip 
about  20  feet  wide  as  it  zooms  over 
me  field  at  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet, 
heedless  to  say,  the  less  wind  the 
better,  as  the  work  is  being  done, 
the  material  applied  in  the  case 
under  observation  was  ammonium 


nitrate  costing  around  $75  per  ton, 
and  the  amount  per  acre  ran  be¬ 
tween  80  and  100  pounds.  It  is  a 
special  product  called  Aeroprills;  it 
analyzes  33.5  per  cent  nitrogen. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  yield  of 
grain  is  increased  from  10  to  12 
bushels  per  acre  by  its  use,  which 
gives  a  good  margin  over  the  most  of 
application.  In  the  hay  crop,  the 
growth  is  increased  by  six  to  eight 
inches  above  the  untreated  or  non- 
fertilized  portion. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
fertilizer  application  for  topdresssing 
are  chiefly  in  being  able  to  get  the 
work  done  while  the  land  is  still  too 
soft  to  allow  the  use  of  a  tractor  in 
hauling  a  fertilizer  drill,  and  also  in 
accomplishing  the  work  more  quick¬ 
ly.  Both  points  are  of  importance 
considering  the  shortage  of  labor 
and  the  timeliness  in  getting  the  job 
done.  Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Read  what 
agricultural 

authorities 

report: 


FROM  NEW  YORK— 99%  control  of  apple 
fruit  and  foliage  scab. 

FROM  VERMONT— Increase  in  apple  yield 
and  quality  greater  with  Phygon-XL  than 
with  sulphur  paste,  over  4-year  period. 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA— 90%  control  of 
Peach  Brown  Rot.  *u.  s.  pat.  no.  2,349,772 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs  beforehand  to  insure 

availability.  For  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  ”3,  write  to: 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Oivision,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


"N 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants -Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT.  Thiram  Naugets,  Thiram  50 
Dust-fungicides-Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides -Synklor-48-E,  Synklor-50-W 
—  fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  — miticides  — Aramite 
-growth  retardants  and  herbicides-MH-30,  MH-40-pre-emergence  weed  killers-Alanap-l. 

_ 
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Peep-Treat 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

fa*  FARM  W  HOME 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


STOPS  ROT-DECAY 


Termites  and  other  destructive  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  use  of 
DEEP-TREAT,  penetrating  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  Particularly  effective  in  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings, 
the  solution  is  easy-to-use  and  clean. 


This  solution  contains  PENTAchlor- 
ophenol  which  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  to  kill  rot-producing 
fungi.  When  used  on  fence  posts, 
feed  lot  bins,  around  barns  and 
stables  where  moisture  and  acids  are 


★  ★  ★  ★ 

See  directions  on  container  label  for 
use  as  soil  poison  against  termites. 


present,  the  service  life  of  wood  is 
extended  many  times.  DEEP-TREATed 
wood  is  not  palatable  to  farm  animals. 


Available  in  Quarts;  I  Gal.  Cans ;  5  Gal.  Cans;  55  Gal.  Drums. 
_  WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES. 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

86  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


RID  PONDS 
AND  LAKES 

OF 

WEEDS 


Use  ATLAS  “A  — a  weed  kilt¬ 
ing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior), 
to  control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  as  directed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BULLETIN 

Chi  pm  art  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


CHAIN  SAW  OPERATORS  EVERYWHERE, 
working  with  all  makes  of  saws  in  all  kinds 
of  timber,  have  found  that  for  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  performance,  genuine  OREGON® 
Chipper  Cham  leads  the  field.  Genuine 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  is  fast  and  smooth 
in  the  cut.  It  takes  abuse,  rough  use.  Its 
hard-chromed  teeth  stay  sharp  longer,  yet 
are  easy  to  file  right.  No  other  chain  is  so 
strongly  guaranteed.  Get  genuine  OREGON® 
Chipper  Chain  from  your  dealer,  or  write 
Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp.,  Desk  597,  8816 
S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon.  Give 
saw  make,  bar  length. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  a*king,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  *end  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-R  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


VIKING 

SUBURBANITE 
Garden  Tractor 
and  Power  Mower 


Cultivates 
Narrowest  Rows 


A  practical,  low  priced,  one  wheel  Tractor 
for  Cultivating,  Mowing  and  other 
jobs— Patented  Engine-in-Wheel. 

Well  Balanced.  Also  complete  line 
of  Two  Wheel  Tractors. 

Write  Today  EASY  TERMS 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1066  33rd  Avenue  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Catalog 

Ft £6 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  far  All 
Purposes 

• 

OHN  COOPER  CO.  3oi  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  i. 


All  Slssi  from  Etoek  st  Hslf  Price.  For  Fsrmsrt. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prleei  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Sereins  Farmers  for  SI  Tears. 

FOROH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canrse.  Canvai  by 

the  Tard.  Write  for  eamplea  and  Prloet. 

8ARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 

138  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-21611  PH  I  LA.  >.  PA. 

SPARK  PLUG  ‘FIRE-BALLS’  MAKE 

Farm  Tractors  &  Auto  Engines  Run  Cooler.  Smoother, 
No  Fouling,  Less  Gas,  Less  Exhaust,  Fires  Under 
Any  Oil  Condition.  Patented  And  Tested  Since  1943. 
Write  for  Descriptive  and  Price.  Mfg.  by  REGAR 

INVENTIVE  WORKS,  READING  PA.  U.  S.  A. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-50 
_331  CHURCH  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  V 


NeW  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.  Dept.  B,  Strotford,Conn. 


Picks  up, 
carries, 
dumps  stones 
from  I  Vi  to  8" 
in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to 
4  acres  a  day. 


PIXTONE  quickly,  easily  removes 
troublesome  fieldstones — saves  im¬ 
plement  breakages,  makes  easier 
plowing,  cultivating,  harvesting,  increases 
productivity.  New  folder  shows  Pixtone  in 
action,  explains  how  Pixtone  can  increase 
your  farming  efficiency.  Write  today. 
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It  is  no  secret  that  the  poultry 
editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Prof  C.  S.  Platt,  is  tops  in  his  line, 
and  he  sure  has  made  a  convert  of 
Calvin.  Years  ago,  we  used  to  raise 
two  pigs  each  year,  so  I  built  a  hog 
house.  When  all  thre  hoys  went  to 
war,  we  stopped  raising  pigs.  Very 
soon  after  his  return,  Calvin  moved 
the  hog  house  nearer  the  house  and 
built  it  over  into  a  poultry  house. 
Now,  a  large  number  of  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  nearly  a  month  old,  are 
doing  fine.  The  heat  is  furnished  by 
two  250-watt  infra-red  bulbs.  Calvin 
made  one  mistake  in  using  sawdust 
for  litter  because  the  baby  chicks  ate 
the  sawdust  and  it  made  them  sick. 
Then  he  took  a  trailer  load  of  corn 
cobs  to  the  mill  and  had  them 
ground;  that  made  an  ideal  litter. 
The  work  of  caring  for  these  chicks 
falls  to  the  Missus,  as  usual. 

For  many  years,  I  had  a  shed  at¬ 
tached  to  the  barn  but  of  late  it 
needed  a  lot  of  repair.  Calvin  is  re¬ 
building  it  into  a  hen  house  which 
will  house  the  small  flock  of  the 
Missus.  He  intends  to  put  a  new  roof 
on  the  big  hen  house  and  give  it  a 
thorough  cleaning  before  he  moves 
the  Leghorns  into  their  permanent 
home.  From  all  this  talk  about  chick¬ 
ens,  I  learned  several  odd  facts. 
Years  ago,  great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  pureblood  strains  and  any¬ 
thing  crossbred  was  considered 
worthless.  Now  the  favorite  heavy 
breed  of  poultry  in  this  locality  is 
a  cross  between  the  Hampshire  and 
White  Rocks.  The  favorite  light 
breed  is  a  cross  between  the  Black 
Minorca  and  White  Leghorn.  North 
of  here  about  70  miles  is  the  town 
of  Zealand,  baby  chick  capital  of 
Michigan.  There,  they  count  their 
chickens  not  in  terms  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  but  millions.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Minorca  cross  was  so 
strong  that  Calvin  was  unable  to  get 
them  this  season.  The  hatchery  did 
give  him  two  and  he  raised  them  in 
his  home.  So  here  we  are  headlong 
into  the  chicken  business. 

Here  is  a  story  that  happened 
about  a  month  ago  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  us.  All  of  our  villages  have 
volunteer  fire  companies  equipped 
with  a  modern  pump  and  a  truck 
which  carries  a  large  tank  full  of 
water.  That  company  will  answer  a 
call  anywhere  in  the  community.  A 
small  building  on  a  farm  caught  on 
fire  and  the  only  one  at  home  was 
a  teen-age  girl.  She  hurried  to  'the 
telephone  but  it  was  a  party  line 
and  two  women  were  gabbling  and 
refused  to  yield  the  line.  The  girl 
ran  to  the  home  of  a  neighbor,  also 
on  the  line,  and  that  woman  pleaded 
with  the  gabblers  until  they  did  yield 
the  line.  By  the  time  the  fire  compa¬ 
ny  got  there,  a  large  hen  house  and 
the  barn  were  beyond  saving  and 
the  house  was  on  fire.  The  chief 
stated  that,  if  he  had  been  called  10 
minutes  sooner,  he  could  have  saved 
the  barn.  Now  here  is  the  good 
ending.  Those  two  women  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  failing  to 
yield  a  party  line  in  an  emergency. 
The  judge  fined  each  one  $25  and 
costs,  and  that  was  not  all.  Both  of 
our  local  dailies  made  it  a  front 
page  story  with  a  picture  of  the 
women  leaving  the  jail.  Our  local 
radio  station  spread  that  story  over 
10  counties,  so  those  women  got  a  lot 
of  unwelcome  publicity.  The  reason 
We  have  such  a  law  is  because  the 
same  thing  happened  three  years  ago 
when  all  the  buildings  on  a  farm 
burned  down  because  two  women 
would  not  yield  the  party  line.  If 
you  do  not  have  such  a  law  in  your 
State,  I  suggest  you  contact  your 
member  of  the  legislature.  Anything 
that  will  put  a  muffler  on  party  line 
gossips  is  sure  to  be  a  good  law. 

Months  ago,  I  told  you  why  there 
was  a  teacher  shortage,  and  a  lot  of 
people  landed  on  my  wishbone.  Now, 
here  is  the  result  of  that  short¬ 
sighted  policy  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher  union.  Last  Fall,  teachers 
were  so  scarce  in  Michigan  that  the 
state  superintendent  hurriedly  issued 


special  permits  to  anyone  who  even 
looked  like  a  teacher.  Thus  the 
standards  were  actually  lowered  in¬ 
stead  of  being  raised.  This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  teacher  contracts 
are  made,  and  Chicago  alone  reports 
that  they  are  short  1,200  teachers 
and  several  dozen  principals.  The 
superintendent  says  that  Chicago 
will  need  every  teacher  graduate  of 
the  state  colleges.  What  is  the  rest 
of  the  State  going  to  do?  It  is  high 
time  we  stopped  hearing  about  the 
poor,  underpaid  teacher.  Actually, 
for  nine  months’  work  and  five  days 
a  week,  or  about  32  hours,  the  teach¬ 
ers  get  more  money  than  anyone  else 
in  the  community. 

What  your  neighbor  does  may 
have  a  strong  effect  upon  you.  Our 
home  faces  the  west  and  is  only  a 
couple  of  miles  back  from  the  big 
lake.  All  of  our  cold  winds  come 
from  the  west  and  northwest.  When 
we  first  located  here,  the  man  across 
the  road  had  a  big  house,  a  very  big 
barn,  a  tenant  house,  and  some  out¬ 
buildings  just  a  little  to  the  North 
of  us.  Directly  across  the  road  was 
an  apple  orchard,  then  a  vineyard 
and  then  a  big  pear  orchard.  In  time, 
the  big  barn  burned  down,  the  farm¬ 
er  grew  old  and  died,  and  the  new 
owner  sure  made  some  changes.  The 
house  and  tenant  house  were  both 
wrecked.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
bulldozer,  out  went  the  apple  or¬ 
chard,  vineyard  and  pear  orchard. 
Now,  across  the  road,  there  is  a  mile 
of  open  field  and  the  unbroken  winds 
hit  us  hard.  It  not  only  makes  it 
more  uncomfortable  but  also  makes 
us  burn  more  fuel  to  keep  the  house 
warm.  The  man  to  the  south  of  us 
had  poor  health  and  his  land  was  a 
little  higher  than  ours.  The  ravine 
which  divides  the  two  farms  does 
not  come  all  the  way  up  from  the 
back.  That  man  used  to  let  thou¬ 
sands  of  cockleburs  go  to  seed,  and 
a  heavy  rain  would  wash  the  seed 
down  onto  us  so  it  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  fight  to  keep  down  the  cockle- 
burs.  Of  late  years,  check  row  corn 
planting  has  just  about  died  out  in 
favor  of  drilling  corn.  That  means 
that  the  corn  can  be  cultivated  one 
way  and  the  cockleburs  sure  take 
advantage  of  that  by  growing  in  the 
corn  row.  That  means  little  differ¬ 
ence  if  the  corn  is  gathered  with  a 
picker,  but  we  need  the  fodder  so 
we  cut  the  corn  and  husk  it  by  hand 
and  getting  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of 
cockleburs  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
However,  it  is  not  all  one-sided. 
When  we  first  came  here,  I  planted 
apple  trees  within  six  feet  of  the 
line.  Those  trees  grew  like  weeds 
and  in  time  ran  their  roots  and  tops 
way  over  the  line  so  the  neighbor 
could  not  raise  anything  for  about 
15  feet.  I  have  dug  out  most  of  them 
but  there  are  still  a  few  so,  you  see, 
what  I  did  was  not  so  good  either. 

For  my  part  here  in  April,  I  am 
still  busy  gathering  enough  wood 
to  keep  our  stoves  going  and  the 
weatherman  holds  out  little  hope  for 
warm  weather  for  weeks  to  come. 
Long  ago,  I  learned  that  complaining 
never  helped  anything  or  anybody 
so  this  is  not  a  complaint.  I  have 
learned  to  take  things  as  they  come 
and  make  the  best  of  them.  Here  is 
hoping  that  you  may  do  the  same 
and  carry  on  until  we  meet  again. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
livestock  diseases  among  cattle  as¬ 
sembled  for  shows  or  sales  held  in 
Pennsylvania,  amended  livestock 
health  standards  have  recently  been 
announced  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  standards  were 
written  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Assn. 

All  entries  in  cattle  sales  and 
shows  shall  be  free  from  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  infectious  or  transmissable 
disease  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
health  certificates  issued  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The 
regulations  give  detailed  information 
as  to  testing  and  examination  for 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  Brucellosis 
or  Bang’s  disease.  They  also  require 
vaccinations  against  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  (shipping  fever). 

Deadline  dates  for  testing  prior  to 
exhibiting  the  animals  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg, 
January  11-15,  1954,  county  and 

community  fairs  and  other  shows  or 
sales  are  given  in  regulations,  copies 
of  which  are  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Harrisburg.  All  blood  for  the  testing 
of  entries  shall  be  drawn  by  an  ac¬ 
credited  veterinarian  who  must 
properly  identify  all  animals  tested. 


Revision  of  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  quarantine  regulations 
against  shipment  of  barberry  and  re¬ 
lated  plants  harboring  spores  that 
cause  stem  rust  of  small  grains,  has 
recently  been  authorized  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Miles  Horst.  While  eradication 
of  common  or  European  barberry 
plants  has  been  underway  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  a  number  of  years, 
thousands  are  still  growing  wild  and 


there  are  10,000  square  miles  that 
should  be  worked  initially  as  soon 
as  possible.  Stem  rust  losses  in  small 
grain  crops — wheat,  oats  and  barley 
— reached  an  estimated  $4,000,000  in 
1948,  the  last  “big  rust  year”  in 
Pennsylvania.  Quarantine  revisions 
remove  the  requirements  of  a  permit 
for  intrastate  shipment  of  rust-resis¬ 
tant  varieties  of  barberry,  mahonia 
and  mahoberberis  plants  that  have 
passed  inspection.  The  revision  prim¬ 
arily  concerns  nurserymen  and  also 
provides  a  method  for  the  movement 
of  one-year-old  barberry  and  maho¬ 
berberis  plants  from  one  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  nursery  to  another  within  the 

State.  - 

Due  to  an  exceptionally  mild 
Winter,  damage  to  wheat  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  was  much  less  than 
expected  and  the  1953  crop  should 
be  nearly  a  million  bushels  higher 
than  the  17,400,000  bushels  forecast 
last  December.  The  present  forecast 
is  for  a  1953  crop  of  18,291,000  bush¬ 
els,  compared  with  19,012,000  last 
year  and  the  10-year  1942-51  aver¬ 
age  of  18,728,000  bushels. 


Declining  prices  for  beef  are  con¬ 
tributing  toward  a  record  flow  of 
milk  from  Pennsylvania  farms. 
Farmers  are  keeping  their  low-pro¬ 
ducing  cows  on  the  milk  production 
line  instead  of  selling  them  off  for 
butchering  at  prevailing  low  prices 
for  beef.  However,  hay  and  most 
fed  prices  have  remained  unchanged 
from  February  15,  while  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  milk  declined. 
Condition  of  pastures  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farms  is  reported  better  than 
at  this  time  last  year  and  better  than 
average.  N.  M.  Eberly 


1  -  H  Leadership  Winners 


Four  4-H  Club  members  who  have  shown  marked  ability  as  leaders  will 
be  the  Pennsylvania  State  delegates  to  the  National  4-H  Camp,  June  17  to 
24  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are,  top  left  to  right,  Sara  N.  McAlpine,  Belle 
Vernon,  Westmoreland  County  and  Marjorie-Lea  Mitchell,  Beaver  Springs, 
Snydej  County;  bottom  left  to  right,  Kenneth  Yearick,  Mill  Hall,  Clinton 
County;  Jay  E.  Coble,  Hershey,  Dauphin  County. 
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INSULATOR 


Longer 


Means 
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re  working  in  the  field  or  driving  on  the  high- 
count  on  a  new  set  of  AC  Spark  Plugs  to 
performance  of  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 
CORALOX  offers  all  these  advantages 
materials: 

burn  away  oil  and  wet  carbon  de^ 
longer 

oxide  coatings  from  fuels 
nductivity 
strength 

I  resistance  at  high  temperatures 

mean: 

OMY 

PERFORMANCE 
R  PLUG  LIFE 


•  4  ti 

•  3 

•  10 


over 


way, 
bring 
For 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Want  to  Save  Money 
Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  House  Paints  Titanium  and  Oil  Base 
for  Interior  and  Exterior  uses.  All  Colors  including 
WHITE'S  at  SI.  90  gallon.  5-gallon  drum  at  $9.25 
each.  Gloss  Enamel  all  colors  including  White  $2.85 
per  gallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case. 
Mixed  colors  in  case  is  0.  K.  NO  C.  0.  D.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
COLLECT. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34.  PA. 


SAVE,0:  $16  a  Ton  S 

ISill 

BR0WER»^l 

World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes. 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capapity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


REAL  MCCOY  AND  NOT  A  TOY 
PURCHASED  FROM  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
HOUSE  TO  BARN  NEIGHBOR  TO  NEIGHBOR 
OFFICE  TO  FACTORY.  TALK  UP  TO  30  MILES. 
TURN  CRANK  TO  RING.  FRENCH  PHONES  AND 
WALL  TYPE.  SIMPLE  HOOK  UP.  PRICES  FROM 
$11  to  $16.  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER. 
BOHNSACK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 
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5  STRUNK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Coof  esviHe  20,  Pa. 

i 

i 


Nome. 


I  Address. 

^  Town 


■  Town - - - State _ _ 

Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


I 

•;? 

'  U*.  ,  y.  ■  . 


let  about  money-making 
Strunk  Chain  Saws,  and  the 
name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


Love 


You’ll  lave  Strunk  because  \ou  won’t  have 
to  fuss  with  "gadgets”  or  complicated 
parts.  The  Strunk’s  reliable  engine  starts 
quickly,  has  a  simple  one-finger  trigger 
control.  Its  28  lbs.  handle  easily.  Its 
rugged  aluminum-and-steel  construc¬ 
tion  will  take  all  the  hard  wear  you  can 
give  it !  And  the  Strunk  is  priced  for  you 
— no  other  manufacturer  offers  such  a 
top-quality  19"  saw  for  such  a  low  price! 
Write  for  a  descriptive  booklet.  And  we’ll 
tell  you  where  you  can  buy  a  money¬ 
making  Strunk  Chain  Saw. 


y$v'ii 


YooHI c#e  Strunk  because  it's  designed  for 
you  Just  take  a  Strunk  Chain  Saw  put  to 
your  wood  lot.  ’Watch  Jtf  iui«  tiees  into 
money -making  logs,  cordwood,  fenceposts, 
poles.  No  other  piece  of  farm  equipment 
will  pay  for  itself  so  quickly! 


1  Vw  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun  * 


In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I  m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
Fve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

1  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
(an  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
mcome  I  11  be  getting  from  my 
Fa  rmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 


%+mmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsmmm 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

/-  ,  R°7 
tzenilcmen: 

Please  send,  wiihout  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . . . . . Age _ 

St.  or  RD. ...  . 

City . . State . 
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■ 

i 

■ 

B 

a 
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Lifetime  Onepiece  Clothespins 

Won’t  breaK,  rust,  nor  stain.  Will  hold  a  hanky  or 
blanket  on  any  line.  Sold  direct  only.  Six  dozen  $2.00 
postpaid.  BEHNKE,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 


with  the  multi-purpose 

ChoremasteR 

ONE-WHEEL 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


The  CHOREMASTER  Tractor  takes 
work  out  of  lawn  and  garden 
chores  year  'round,  Anyone  can 
operate  this  compact,  powerful 
tractor.  One  multi-purpose 
CHOREMASTER  quickly  becomes 
o  low-cost  power  mower,  cultiva¬ 
tor,  snowplow  or  sickle  bar. 

1  Vito3H.P.  Lowos  $154.75  Freight  Extra 
35  low-cost  Attachments 

See  your  local  Choremaster 
Dealer  or  write: 

FARM  &  GARDEN  SALES 

666  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.V. 


-SUBSTITUTE  GLASS- 

Reinforced  with  Galvanized  Wire  Mesh.  For  Farm 
Buildings.  28  Inches  wide  24cts;  36  inches  wide 
30  cts.  running  foot.  Postpaid.  Specify  length  required. 

SUNRAY  GLASS  COMPANY, 
MAMA7AWNY  P.  0.,  BERKS  COUNTY,  PA. 
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Farm  Gatherings 

in  New  England 

By  JOHN  W.  MANCHESTER 


In  the  Pine 

Maine’s  recent  46th  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University 
of  Maine  in  Orono  drew  3,625  people 
and  was  a  distinct  success.  Severe 
I  flood  conditions  in  numerous  parts 
of  the  State  undoubtedly  were  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  preventing  more  farm 
people  from  leaving  their  homes 
during  the  week. 

Highlight  of  the  event  was  the 
awarding  of  certificates  as  Outstand¬ 
ing  Farmers  and  Outstanding  Home¬ 
makers  to  four  rural  people.  Re¬ 
ceiving  this  recognition  were  Nathan 
Harold  Rich,  Charleston,  Penobscot 
County;  Norris  C.  Clements,  Winter- 
port,  Waldo'  County;  Mrs.  Florence 
C.  Day,  Durham,  Androscoggin 
County;  and  Mrs.  Nina  Eastman, 
Connna,  Penobscot  County.  Named 
Chief  Farmer  and  Chief  Homemaker 
were  A.  Ray  Thompson,  Prentiss, 
Penobscot  County,  and  Mrs.  Jennie 
V.  Heald,  Buckfield,  Oxford  County. 

A  new  organization,  the  Maine 
Vegetable  and  Small  Fruit  Growers 
Assn.,  held  its  first  annual  meeting 
at  this  time.  Officers  named  for  the 
coming  year  were:  Winfield  Prout, 
Scarboro,  president;  Fred  Witherly, 
Bangor,  vice-pres.;  and  Robert 
Paulson,  Orono,  secy-treas. 

Richard  Blanchard,  a  Cumberland 
Center  dairyman,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Maine  Livestock 
Breeders  Assn,  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Richard  Talbot,  Orono,  was  renamed 
secy-treas. 

Heading  the  Maine  Extension  Assn, 
of  more  than  20,000  farmers  and 
homemakers  is  Robert  S.  Pike,  York 
County  dairyman.  He  was  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  assocition 
on  the  opening  afternoon.  Other 
officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Seavey  Piper,  Troy,  vice-pres.; 
Richard  Doloff,  Orono,  secy.;  and 
Owen  Smith,  Presque  Isle,  treas. 

Farm  people  were  elected  to  office 
in  various  organizations  at  Maine’s 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  A.  P. 
McLean,  Caribou,  Aroostook  County, 


Tree  State 

continues  as  president  of  the  Maine 
Cooperative  Council.  Waiter  m 
Holman,  Rumford  Center,  Oxford 
County,  was  named  president  of  the 
Maine  State  Beekeepers  Assn  Waldo 
W.  Chick,  Wells,  York  County,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Maine 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tions.  Donald  Jewett,  Pittston,  is  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Assn  for  1953.  Seavey  A 
Piper,  Troy,  heads  the  Maine  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders  Assn.  Ray  Corliss 
Sherman  Mills,  was  again  named 
president  of  the  Maine  Jersey  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn.,  and  Charles  Noyes,  Ber¬ 
wick,  continues  to  head  the  Maine 
Milking  Shorthorn  Society.  The 
Guernsey  breeders  no  longer  elect 
officers  at  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

•Stanley  Johnston,  research  pro¬ 
fessor  of  horticulture  at  Michigan 
State  College,  pointed  out  that  Michi¬ 
gan  produced  about  7,500,000  pounds 
of  cultivated  highbush  blueberries  in 
1952.  (20  million  bushels  were 

grown  in  the  United  States).  Some 
3,500  acres  are  now  in  cultivated 
blueberries  in  that  State.  Prof. 
Johnston  outlined  cultural  practices 
which  Maine  farmers  interested  in 
growing  highbush  blueberries  might 
follow  for  best  results. 

Another  speaker,  R.  F.  Elliott  of 
Lederle  Laboratories,  said  that  the 
primary  advantage  of  feeding  anti¬ 
biotics  to  dairy  calves  lies  in  the 
suppression  of  calf  scours.  A  secon¬ 
dary  advantage  is  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  growth  rate.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  Mr.  Elliott  recommended  in¬ 
cluding  a  suitable  antibiotic  in  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  in  both  the  milk  or 
milk  replacer  and  in  the  calf  starter. 

Rosemary  Schaefer  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  said  that,  although 
the  farm  is  a  fine  place  for  growing 
children,  it  is  also  a  very  dangerous 
place.  Of  the  16,000  workers  killed 
in  1951,  about  4,000  were  killed  in 
farm  work.  In  addition,  some  3,900 
were  killed  in  accidents  in  city  and 
farm  homes  and  doing  chores. 


In  the  Green  Mt .  State 


Dismal  weather  greeted  Vermont¬ 
ers  who  turned  out  for  their  recent 
second  annual  Town  and  Country 
days  at  Burlington.  Nevertheless, 
1,200  persons  braved  the  weather  to 
come  to  the  University  of  Vermont 
campus  for  three  days  of  education 
and  recreation. 

A  group  of  some  100  well  known 
speakers  was  on  hand  to  lead  ses¬ 
sions  on  homemaking,  agriculture, 


labor,  economics,  education,  medi¬ 
cine,  Vermont  folklore,  history  and 
other  topics.  Farming  played  the 
major  role  in  the  program.  There 
was  a  session  on  artificial  breeding. 
A  solid  front  of  dairy  and  agronomy 
topics  was  likewise  presented,  and 
forestry  and  farm  safety  were  also 
featured. 

Dr.  Glenn  Salisbury,  University  of 
Illinois  dairyman,  led  off  the  farm 


Sweepstake  winners  in  N.  H.  Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show  held  recently 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  in  connection  with  Farm  an 
Home  Days  sponsored  by  the  University's  Poultry  Science  Club.  Left 
right :  Andrew  Christie,  Christie's  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  H  :  a 
Beckman,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Stephen  Thayer,  president. 
Poultry  Science  Club;  Donald  Whipple,  Lempster,  N.  H.;  and  Lyle  Gooano  , 

Swanzey ,  N.  H. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKeR 
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At  the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  the  University  of  Maine  in  Orono, 
these  farm  folk  were  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates  as  Outstanding  farmers  and 
Outstanding  Homemakers.  They  are 
( standing ,  left  to  right):  Norxis  C. 
Clements.  Winterport;  Nathan  Harold 
Rich,  Charleston;  ( seated ,  left  to 
right):  Mrs.  Nina  Eastman,  Corinna; 
'  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Day,  Durham. 


program  by  reporting  recent  re¬ 
search  findings  in  the  field  of  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding.  He  pointed  out  that 
research,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
antibiotics,  has  raised  the  concep¬ 
tion  rate  to  nearly  70  per  cent;  that 
semen  can  now  me  diluted  so  that 
one  service  will  take  care  of  600 
cows;  that  semen  can  be  kept  now 
up  to  22  weeks. 

The  Vermont  audience  tuned  a 
fine  ear  to  a  long-range  dairy  fore¬ 
cast  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham  of 
Cornell  University,  who  said  that 
dairy  farming  will  remain  our  most 
stable  type  of  farming.  Dr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  also  said  that  the  trend  toward 
larger  farms  will  continue,  but  that 
these  larger  farms  will  still  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  main  as  family  units  — 
not  as  corporations.  Cornell  studies 
showed  that  the  farms  with  30  to  50 
cows  are  most  efficient,  he  reported. 
He  stated  also  that  production 
knowledge  has  outrun  marketing 
knowledge;  he  urged  dairymen  to 
tailor  their  production  to  marketing 
needs,  which  means,  basically,  more 
winter  milk. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Huffman  of  Michigan 
State  College  told  of  his  30  years  of 
dairy  research  work,  mostly  in 
studies  of  digestion  in  the  rumen, 
and  dairy  cow  nutrition.  He  was  one 


of  the  first  scientists  to  install  a 
“window”  in  a  cow’s  stomach  to  ob¬ 
serve  digestive  processes. 

“The  rumen  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
nothing  more  than  a  40-gallon  fer¬ 
mentation  vat,”  Dr.  Huffman  ex¬ 
plained.  Located  at  the  head  of  the 
digestive  tract,  the  rumen  converts 
roughage  into  sugars  and  the  “build¬ 
ing  stones”  of  fat.  It  also  builds 
higher  quality  protein  and  vitamins 
for  use  in  body  maintenance  and 
milk  production.  Most  of  the  dry 
matter  in  hay  silage  and  pasture 
crops  must  be  digested  by  millions  of 
tiny  bacteria  in  the  rumen.  They 
attack  coarse  roughage  fibers  and 
break  them  down  so  that  they  can 
be  used  more  efficiently  by  the  cows. 
Ladino  clover,  from  the  cow’s  stand¬ 
point,  is  ideal  because  this  legume 
is  easily  broken  down  by  the  mi¬ 
crobes  in  the  digestive  tract. 

John  B.  Abbott,  Bellows  Falls 
farmer,  made  these  points  in  de¬ 
scribing  his  top-notch  roughage  pro¬ 
gram:  “You  need  some  other  source 
of  income  in  addition  to  fluid  milk 
sales;  you  must  have  better-than- 
average  cows;  you  need  to  feed  as 
much  homegrown  roughage  as  possi¬ 
ble  because  grain  feeding  is  a  di¬ 
rect  drain  on  the  milk  check.” 

A  DuPont  Company  researcher, 
C.  B.  Henrichson,  said  that  chemical 
weed  killers  are  a  big  help  in  kill¬ 
ing  weeds  in  corn  and  small  grains, 
adding  “but  don’t  throw  away  your 
cultivators  and  hoes.”  Chemical 
weed  killers  are  only  a  supplement 
to  cultivation  practices. 

Harry  Pontious,  director  of  safety 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Companies,  urged  Vermont  farm 
groups  to  adopt  a  full-scale  farm 
safety  program.  “Farm  accidents 
now  produce  a  funeral  in  Vermont 
every  two  weeks  and  cost  the  State 
over  two  million  dollars  a  year.” 

In  the  forestry  sessions,  speakers 
told  the  group  that  Vermont  wood- 
lot  owners  are  getting  only  a  third 
of  the  returns  possible  because  they 
do  not  tailor  their  production  to  the 
needs  of  the  market. 

A  Vermont  county  agent,  R.  C. 
McWilliams,  received  an  award  for 
achievement  in  grasslands  improve¬ 
ment  during  his  35  years  in  Franklin 
County.  The  award  was  given  by  the 
National  Fertilizer  Assn. 


In  the  Granite  State 


Agriculture  can  best  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future  by  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency,  said  J.  Earl  Cbke,  as¬ 
sistant  U.  S;  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  recent  1953  Farm  and  Home 
Days  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  Durham.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  American 
farmers  must  push  ahead  harder  and 
faster  in  the  over-all  task  of  con¬ 
serving  and  improving  our  total 
agricultural  resources.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  agricultural  resources  conser¬ 
vation  is  as  broad  as  agriculture  it¬ 
self.  For  instance,  it  involves  the 
better  use  of  machines,  the  better 
breeding  of  animals,  the  better  appli¬ 
cation  of  improved  farming  prac¬ 
tices.  Above  all,  he  said,  “it  means 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
human  resources  and  human  values 
in  agriculture.” 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future,  which  involves  America’s 
swiftly  growing  population,  Secre¬ 
tary  Coke  said  that  education  and 
research  must  play  major  roles.  He 
cited  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  like  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  leaders  in  this 
held.  He  said  that  the  experiment 
stations  and  extension  services 
should  lead  the  way. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn., 
during  the  sessions,  included  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  broiler  industry 
and  poultry  meat  production; 
awarding  of  prizes  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Baby  Chick  and  Egg 
^now;  a  dedication  of  the  new  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  Broiler 
Hjsc  building;  a  buffet  luncheon; 
'aiT-S  °h  Who  Makes  the  Most  Profit 
Market  Egg  Producers  or  Hatch- 
dg  Egg  Producers?  and  Respiratory 
tsease  Control  Porgrams  for  Grow- 
ug  Chickens.  A  tour  of  the  new' 
oiler  test  building  was  conducted 
tor  visitors. 

t,  P^er  groups  meeting  during  the 
lr-d  annual  Farm  and  Home  Days 
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in  New  Hampshire  were  beekeepers, 
dairymen,  sheep  breeders,  woodlot 
owners  and  operators,  4-H  leaders, 
home  gardeners  and  fruit  and  flower 
growers. 

A  special  program  on  The  Citizen 
Looks  at  the  Resources  of  New 
Hampshire:  Social  and  Economic, 
and  another  session  on  Conservation 
of  Business  and  Industrial  Resources 
were  presented.  Hugh  H.  Bennett, 
president  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  and  former 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  was  a  featured  speaker  on 
the  latter  program.  He  discussed,  The 
Balance  Sheet  of  Conservation. 

The  annual  Farm  and  Home  Days 
banquet  and  musical  entertainment 
was  held  in  New  Hampshire  Hall. 
Perley  I.  Fitts,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  served  as  toastmaster; 
and  Lane  Dwinell,  Lebanon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate, 
was  the  main  speaker. 

Progress  Today,  Better  Living 
Tomorrow'  was  the  theme  of  this 
year’s  event. 


“You’re  going  to  run  out  of  topsoil 
if  you  keep  dragging .  it  in.” 
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Make  all  your  crops  pay 


Here’s  why  you  get  more  coverage 
at  lower  cost  with  IRON  AGE 


LISTEN  to  what  users  say  about 
spraying  the  Iron  Age  way:  “I 
sprayed  over  155  acres  the  full 
season  without  putting  a  wrench 
to  my  pump”  .  .  .  “Iron  Age  saves 


every  row  crop  or  orchard  grow* 
er’s  demand  for  a  machine  that 
delivers  maximum  coverage  with 
low  upkeep.  The  famous  Iron  Age 
pump  maintains  high  pressures 
needed,  and  still  takes  a  beating 
season  after  season  without  break¬ 
down.  See  your  Oliver  Iron  Age 
Dealer  about  the  model  you  need 
to  make  your  crops  pay. 


me  money  because  I  never  have 
any  pump  trouble”  .  .  .  “Get  bet¬ 
ter  coverage  with  Iron  Age  than 
any  other  sprayer  I’ve  seen”  .  .  . 
Iron  Age  performance  pays  off, 
because  Iron  Age  builds  sprayers 
in  sizes  and  capacities  to  meet 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


TH£  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  19,  400  W,  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

f~l  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Iron  Age  Row  Crop  Sprayers 
□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  OUver  Tractor  line 

Name .  . 


Address. 
City . 


. . . . _ RFD  . — State . 

0}  Watch  foe  Oliver  Days  in  your  area — seethe  new  color  movie  "Spraying  for  Profit  " 

VtANTANP SPRAY . . .  7Ni  IRON  A6£  WAN 


Read  what  agricultural 
authorities  report; 

FROM  CALIFORNIA  -  lima  bean  yield 
and  foliage  protection  indicate  Aramite 
most  effective  for  2-spotted  mite 
control 

FROM  MARYLAND  -effective  control 
of  resistant  mites  on  beans  with 
Aramite. 

(FROM  CALIFORNIA- good  mite  con¬ 
trol  on  watermelon,  cantaloupe  aad 
(sugar  beets.  *u.  s.  Pat.  No.  2.529.494 

Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs 

beforehand  to  insure  availability. 

/^UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  C0MPANr~N 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungi¬ 
cides,  miticides,  insecticides:  Spergon, 

,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor. 

. . J 
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This  is  Ed  Mitchell  of  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y.,  shown  deep  at  work  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  answers  to  the  questions  he  will  answer  on  next  week’s  Farm , 

Question  Box  of  Station  WGY. 


The  Farmer’s 
Radio  Friend 


“When  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I 
find  some  of  my  hens  cold  and  stiff, 
and  their  legs  stick  up  in  the  air. 
What’s  wrong  with  them?” 

Ed  Mitchell’s  answer  was  frank, 
simple,  and  to  the  point.  “That’s  easy, 
mam,  your  chickens  are  dead!” 

This  obvious  answer  to  an  obvious 
question  turned  out  to  be  the  first 
of  approximately  180,000  questions 
received  and  answered  in  the  last 
25  years  by  Edwin  Wells  Mitchell  in 
his  job  as  farm  adviser  for  General 
Electric  radio  station  WGY. 

Average  questions  involve  serious 
thought  and  a  practical  answer. 
Mitchell’s  personal  knowledge  takes 
care  of  many,  but  he  counts  on  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agriculture  College,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  many 
individual  experts  for  help  on  some. 
Thus  prompt,  practical  help  reaches 
questioners  concerning  care  of  cattle, 
building,  horticulture,  breeding,  mi¬ 
ning,  real  estate,  taxes  and  law 
.  .  .the  list  is  endless,  but  it  is  still 
that  odd  one  —  the  incongruous 
question  that  sparks  the  question 
box. 

One  listener  wrote,  “My  young  son 
wants  to  grow  macaroni.  He  has 
seen  it  in  pictures  five  feet  long  and 
on  drying  racks.  Where  can  I  get 
the  seed  for  it?”  The  immediate  an¬ 
swer  from  Ed  was,  “Macaroni  seed 
is  generally  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  wheat;  so  next  time  ask  for 
it  by  that  name.  On  rich  land,  wheat 
will  grow  five  feet  tall  —  but  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  processing  before 
it  finally  emerges  as  macaroni.” 

While  Mitchell  has  aided  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  around  the  world, 
from  South  America,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  United  ^States,  he  has  not  ne¬ 


glected  his  personal  problems  on  his 
150-acre,  Stuyvesant  Falls  farm.  In 
his  own  words:  “My  farm  has,  I 
think,  one  of  every  kind  of  soil  and 
topography  possible,  from  broad 
fields  to  steep  knolls  with  everything 
in-between.  I  guess  I’ve  tried  almost 
every  kind  of  crop  and  stock  that 
could  be  attempted,  and  I’ve  built 
enough  labor-saving  gadgets  to  sink 
a  ship.”  His  farm  rolltop  desk  acts 
as  his  center  of  operations,  but  it 
is  “off  bounds”  for  women  who  want 
to  clean  or  tidy-up. 

Mitchell’s  broadcasting  duties  to¬ 
day  are  split  between  his  regular 
Friday  evening  spot  on  the  Farm 
Question  Box,  and  the  daily  noon¬ 
time  “Farm  Paper  of  the  Air.”  Other 
than  that,  he  will  be  found  at  most 
of  the  county  fairs  in  upstate  New 
York,  plus  any  of  a  hundred  agri¬ 
cultural  doings  all  over  the  North¬ 
east. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  most 
interesting  vocations  of  his  life,  Ed 
sat  back,  and  with  a  long  sigh,  said, 
“I’ve  dug  ditches  when  it  was  125 
degrees  in  the  shade;  harvested  ice 
when  it  was  20  below  at  a  salary  of 
$2.00  for  a  10-hour  day;  driven  ox 
teams  in  turpentine  camps;  even 
superintended  a  Sunday  School, 
acted  as  Scoutmaster,  and  took  a  try 
at  preaching.  .  .but  still,  my  pres¬ 
ent,  or  should  I  say,  longest  job  as 
WGY  Farm  Adviser  and  Farm 
Question  Box  man  has  given  me 
the  most  satisfaction.  Maybe  it’s  be¬ 
cause  I  learn  too,  with  each  new 
question  as  well  as  help  some 
struggling  farmer  solve  some  of  his 
problems. 

“The  best  thing  about  the  job  is 
the  opportunity  it  provides  to  help 
others  along  the  road  of  life.” 


A  homemade  conveyor  for  apple-loading  dominates  Ed  Mitchell’s  grading 
and  packing  barn  on  his  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  farm.  Built  for  less  than 
$25,  the  conveyor  takes  part  of  his  apple  crop  to  the  upper  story  storage  area. 


HARVESTORE 

Ends  Costly 
Spoilage 

No  more  spoiled  silage  to  throw  out 
and  haul  away.  No  more  moldy 
lumps  to  cause  a  drop  in  beef  gains 
or  milk  production.  That  means  all 
of  the  crops  are  saved,  labor  saved, 
expense  saved  and  earnings  in¬ 
creased. 


Read  what  Hicks  Bros.,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  have  to  say: 

“We  (furchased  the  HARVESTORE  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bottom  unloader  and 
no  spoilage  of  crops  stored.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  the  flexibility  of 
the  HARVESTORE  in  our  over-all  farm 
program  will  pay  us  big  dividends 
in  increased  milk  production.” 


For  complete  information,  without 
obligation,  write:  A.  O.  Smith 
Corporation,  Harvestore  Division, 
Dept.  RN- 5 5 3,  Milwaukee  l,Wis. 

HARVESTORE 

lel  inside  and  out 

A.O.SmUft 


glass-surfaced  steel  inside  and  out 


St) 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood, 
chucks.  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  (fs  nc 
for  4  bushels  seed  4*  '•  / 

(1  pint)  enough  j  ftn 
for  2  bushels  seed  I.UU 

(V: 2  pint)  enough  rg 
_  for  1  bushel  seed  *00 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain/  Conn. 


s&SSSLt 

is  that  stuff? 


Let's  «et  him  outl 

,of  Ufa  quick/  J 


ij 


A 


Hotel 


BRESLIN 


BROADWAY  AT 
TWENTY-NINTH  STREET 


•  In  the  heart  of  the  business  and 
shopping  district  .  .  .  one  block 
off  famous  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  .  .  .  Broadway 
at  the  doorstep. 


$350 

NEW  YORK 


- STAPLES  —  GALVANIZED  —  TWO  INCH 

$6.00  100  LB.  KEG  —  GOVT.  SURPLUS 
THOMSON'S  SURPLUS,  NEWINGTON.  CONW 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  If  eet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  *  Ace 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORB^11 


On  Soils  and  Cattle 


The  practice  of  fattening  beef 
cattle  has  now  moved  out  to  the 
West.  It  has  come  to  an  area  where 
formerly  only  feeder  cattle  were 
cn-own,  to  be  shipped  east  for  later 
fattening  before  their  slaughter.  Both 
the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle  are 
based  on  and  influenced  by  the  fer¬ 
tility  pattern  of  the  soil.  Fitting  these 
ventures  wisely  into  the  soil  fertility 
picture  was  what  could  be  called  a 
natural  accident:  it  can  scarcely  be 
credited  to  early  recognition  of  how 
great  the  forces  of  creation  within 
the  soil  really  are. 


converted  into  the  nitrate  form  in 
such  deep  mineral-rich  soils,  even 
when  the  moisture  is  low.  This  con¬ 
version  moves  the  soluble  nitrogen 
down  ahead  of  the  growing  wheat 
roots.  The  roots  catch  up  with  this 
soil  supply  only  late  in  the  wheat’s 
growing  period. 

This  soil  nitrogen  has  been  moved, 
over  the  years,  into  the  grains  and 
livestock,  but  out  of  many  soils  all 
too  fast.  Unfortunately  the  agri¬ 
culture  now  established  on  those 
soils  cannot  keep  on  moving  farther 
west. 


The  Cow  Goes  West 


What  the  Cows  Tell  Us 


The  early  Indians  put  supplemen¬ 
tary  plant  food  under  every  cornhill, 
usually  fish  for  fertilizer.  The  west¬ 
ward  migration  was  a  move  away 
from  depleted  soil  fertility.  Going 
farther  west  was  a  move  toward 
grasses  other  than  corn,  and  toward 
native  feeds  requiring  relatively 
small  amounts  of  supplements,  for 
producing  meat  animals. 

It  was  likewise  a  move  toward  less 
rainfall,  and  consequently  to  soils 
that  were  not  then  so  badly  leached; 
it  was  further  a  move  to  soils  that 


There  is  an  old  adage  which  says: 
“To  be  well  fed  is  to  be  healthy.” 
However,  that  does  not  tell  us  that 
to  be  well  filled  with  anything 
called  food  is  to  be  healthy.  We  have 
too  long  neglected  the  declining  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  by  accepting  in¬ 
ferior  substitute  crops  for  the  better 
ones  (the  nutritious  crops)  that 
failed.  Those  more  nutritious  crops 
failed  because  the  soil  was  not  able 
to  nourish  them  well  enough  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  to  make  them  best  quality 
feeds.  In  place  of  building  up  the 


Photo:  G.  E.  Smith,  Columbia,  Missouri 
Cattle  are  capable  of  viaking  practical  biological  assays  of  forage,  and 
thereby  designate  the  soils  of  greatest  fertility  values.  At  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion  cows  were  allowed  their  free  choice  in  grazing  this  grassland  area. 
The  plot  on  the  right  had  been  fertilized  for  the  production  of  high  protein 
and  high  mineral  forage;  the  plot  on  the  left  was  not  fertilized.  It  is  evident 
that  the  cows  grazed  the  more  nutritious  grass  closely  and  left  the  rest  of 

the  field  practically  untouched. 


are  mixed  by  the  wind  with  all 
kinds  of  fertility  material,  blown  in 
from  everywhere.  It  was  a  move  to 
greater  soil  fertility,  to  fertility 
which  supported  the  protein-rich, 
mineral-rich,  nitrogen-fixing  le¬ 
gumes  which  were  there  thriving 
naturally.  This  “going  west”  was  a 
temporary  escape  from  the  need  to 
find  those  supplementary  protein 
feeds  which  must  be  provided  for 
beef  production. 

The  cow,  too,  might  seem  to  have 
been  following  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Greeley  when  he  said:  “Go  West, 
young  man”!  However,  she  followed 
rather  than  preceded  the  plow.  Had 
she  been  left  to  her  own  instincts, 
the  cow  would  have  gone  ahead  of 
the  plow.  The  cow  might  well  be 
used  to  make  biochemical  assays  of 
forages,  and  so  designate  the  soils 
°f  greater  nutritive  value,  with  re¬ 
sultant  improved  health  for  herself 
and  her  owner. 

The  Struggle  for  Proteins 

The  open  soils  of  the  midconti¬ 
nent,  with  their  excellent  granular 
condition  and  high  fertility  to  great 
uepths,  permit  the  organic  matter  to 
■  u!  0ut  much  faster  than  occurs 
H1  the  more  acid,  heavier  soils  of  the 
hast.  Organic  nitrogen  is  rapidly 


There  is  an  important  practical  difference 
between  mere  bulk  and  real  nutritive  value 
in  our  crops.  Emphasis  on  soil  improvement 
through  conservation  and  fertility  programs 
will  result  in  greater  returns  in  feed 
for  our  cattle  and  in  food  for  our  people* 


soil  to  support  the  essential  crops, 
we  have  searched  the  world  to  find 
other  crops.  These  others  were  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable  merely  because 
the  could  make  vegetative  bulk,  after 
the  former  basic  and  nutritious  crops 
had  failed. 

Our  cows,  though,  have  refused  to 
accept  these  immigrant  crops,  be¬ 
cause  the  cows  could  not  produce 
calf  crops  on  just  vegetative  bulk, 
due  to  the  fact  that  fertility  and  nu¬ 
tritional  values  in  those  tonnages 
have  been  gradually  going  down¬ 
ward. 

Only  slowly  are  we  realizing  that 
the  increasing  need  for  supplement¬ 
ing  the  feed  for  beef  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  met  by  supplement¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By  this 
means  it  will  grow  grass  crops  de¬ 
livering  the  needed  minerals  and 
proteins  right  in  the  pasture  forages 
that  the  cattle  eat. 

These  feeding  troubles  are  gradu¬ 
ally  compelling  us  to  admit  that, 
while  we  may  manage  much  that 
comes  after  the  creative  part  of  agri¬ 
culture,  most  of  its  truly  essential 
phases  still  depend  upon  what  is  in 
the  soil  from  which  the  assembly 
line  of  livestock  production  starts. 

William  A.  Albrecht 


Cultivate 

Closer 


with  a  Massey-Harris 


full-view  Cultivator 


"Trigger-Latch”  hook-up  on 
Massey-Harris  2-row  Cultivators 
attaches  gangs  as  complete  units. 
Makes  attaching  and  detaching  a 
time-saving  job.  Gangs  are  easier 
to  store  .  .  .  row  spacings  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  set.  No  wrenches  ...  no 
heavy  lifting. 


Here’s  a  combination  of  strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and  ease  of  handling  that 
means  a  closer,  more  accurate  job  of  cul¬ 
tivating. 

You’ll  sense  it  the  first  time  around 
your  field.  The  solid,  staunch  feel  of  the 
cultivator  moving  through  packed  or 
crusted  ground.  The  finger-tip  control  of 
a  Massey-Harris  tractor.  The  full-view 
design  of  a  front-mounted  cultivator  .  .  . 
a  precision  job  done  faster,  at  lower  cost. 

Stronger,  tougher  construction  in 
Massey-Harris  Cultivators  eliminates 
whipping  .  .  .  holds  gangs  true  so  you 
can  move  right  up  to  the  row  .  .  .  digging 
out  more  weeds  .  .  .  stirring  more  soil  to 
conserve  and  catch  moisture. 

Seated  up  high  on  the  tractor  you  see 
where  you’re  going,  what  you’re  doing. 
There  are  no  bulky  frames  or  braces  to 


block  your  view.  You  see  the  shovels  at 
work  .  .  .  watch  them  rise  and  fall  with 
land  variations,  held  at  constant,  uniform 
depth  by  the  2-way  Depth-o-matic  Hy¬ 
draulic  System. 

Massey-Harris  Cultivators  are  built  in 
1,  2,  4  and  6  row  models  with  a  variety 
of  shovels,  sweeps,  planting  and  fertilizer 
attachments  to  suit  your  particular  field 
and  crop  conditions.  Also  available  with 
delayed  action  for  lifting  rear  gangs  at 
row  ends;  selective  control  for  raising 
right  or  left  front  gangs  in  point  rows. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  Dealer  for 
complete  information.  Have  him  show 
you  fast,  dependable  "Trigger-Latch”  and 
"Drive-in”  hook-ups  that  do  so  much  to 
save  attaching  time.  For  free  folder  write 
The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Dept.  E-49 
Quality  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Ab&t  foA&sstp&trts 

Parts  and  Service  through  more  than  2500  authorized  dealers 


MEN’S  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING! 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  prepares  H.  S.  and  College 
graduates,  18  to  35  yrs.  old,  for  Registered  Nurse 
Examination.  3  yr.  course.  Maintenance  and  allowance. 

LE  ROY  N.  CRAIG,  R.  N., 

4401  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnaeo 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  poll 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


Cultivate  in  high  gear  the 
first  time  over  with ... 
YETTER  CULTIGUARDS 

Throw  away  troublesome  half-sweeps  and  fenders!  Cultivate  3  to 
5  mph  first  time  over — cut  cultivating  time  in  half  with  CULTI¬ 
GUARDS!  Put  an  end  to  soil  throwing  and  cultivator  clogging. 
CULTIGUARDS  are  set  closer  to  the  rows  .  .  .  destroy  more 
weeds  by  cultivating  right  up  to  the  roots  without  damage  to 
feeder  roots.  They  will  not  cover  small  plants  because  they  push 
the  soil  in  and  around  the  plants  as  you  would  with  your  hands. 
CULTIGUARDS  leave  the  ground  level  or  cultivate-and-hill  ia 
one  operation.  They  fit  all  standard  shanks  .  .  .  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  increased  yields.  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  .  .  . 

YETTER  MFG,  CO.,  316  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Illinois 


“Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930” 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  peraon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
•esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sectioned  by  the  courte! 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Real  Test  of  Cooperation 

IT  looks  as  though  milk  dealers  will 
never  learn. 

Last  month  the  dealer  price  spread  on 
doorstep  delivered  milk  was  at  an  all-time 
high —  13.87  cents  a  quart.  Although  the  farm 
price  of  fluid  milk  had  been  reduced  32  cents 
a  cwt.  on  April  1,  the  consumer  price  remained 
fixed  at  24  cents  a  quart. 

The  May  fluid  price  to  producers  is  $4.51  a 
cwt.,  or  9.6  cents  a  quart,  25  cents  a  cwt. 
under  the  April  price.  Yet  the  dealers  only 
dropped  the  consumer  price  half  a  cent  a 
quart.  So,  another  record  high  dealer  spread 
of  13.9  cents  a  quart  has  now  been  attained. 

Next  month  is  June  Dairy  Month.  The 
dealer  propagandists  are  beating  their  usual 
drums  to  show  how  they  will  be  doing  their 
part  to  stimulate  greater  consumption  of  milk 
and  milk  products.  The  ADA  is  trying  to  push 
through  a  special  extra  assessment  on  farmers’ 
milk  checks  for  pseudo  promotional  purposes. 

The  best  way  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  is  to  offer  it  for  sale  at  a  fair 
price  to  consumers.  Three  years  ago,  when 
the.I-A  price  was  seven  cents  a  cwt.  more 
than  it  is  for  this  month,  the  consumer  price 
was  four  cents  a  quart,  or  $1.88  a  cwt.,  less. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  dealer  spread  on 
I-A  milk  should  have  increased  $1.95  in  three 
years,  except  to  add  some  useless  fat  on  the 
dealers’  already  well-upholstered  loins? 

The  farm  price  for  June  is  estimated  at 
about  the  same  level  as  the  current  May  price. 
The  big  dealers  should,  to  boost  fluid  milk 
sales  next  month,  cut  the  retail  price  by  at 
least  two  cents  a  quart.  That  would  be  a  real 
test  of  their  cooperation  with  the  industry  in 
making  June  a  successful  dairy  month  by  way 
of  bigger  milk  checks,  instead  of  loud  'talk. 


Grass  Roots  in  Action 

HP  HE  grass  roots  did  their  work  well  at  last 
month’s  hearing  in  Washington  on  the  Mt. 
Upton  Dam  project,  designed  by  the  Army 
Engineers  for  flood  control  in  the  Unadilla 
River  Valley.  Those  in  favor  of  the  dam  were 
few  in  number  and  weak  in  argument.  The 
grass  roots  opposition,  spearheaded  by  the 
Citizens  Committee,  was  led  by  Congressmen 
John  Taber  and  Bernard  Kearney. 

It  was  first  reported  that  after  the  hearing 
the  matter  was  returned  by  the  Review  Board 
to  the  Army  Engineers  for  restudy  and  possi¬ 
ble  revision.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Engineers  plan  to  send  the 
project  back  to  the  Board  for  approval  with¬ 
out  change. 

If  this  latest  report  is  true,  it  looks  as 
though  the  Army  Engineers  are  determined  to 
try  to  bulldoze  their  “big  dam”  program 
through,  regardless  of  its  weaknesses  and  in¬ 
adequacies,  its  fantastic  costs,  and  its  complete 
disregard  of  the  permanent  damage  that 
would  be  unnecessarily  inflicted  on  valuable 
farm  land  with  but  slight,  if  any,  resultant 
benefit  to  downstream  communities.  Even  the 


Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  re¬ 
versed  its  position  in  favor  of  the  Mt.  Upton 
dam  and  suggests  alternative  remedies. 

Legislators  continue  to  express  their  support 
of  the  grass  roots  campaign  in  opposition  to 
the  Army  Engineers  plan. 

Senator  Irving  Ives  states:  “I  am  unalter¬ 
ably  opposed  to  this  proposal.  Its  construction 
would  constitute  prodigal  waste  and  almost 
criminal  injustice.” 

Congressman  Bernard  Kearney  describes  it 
as  a  “useless  expenditure  of  money.” 

Assemblywoman  Janet  Gordon  is  “emphati¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  construction  of  a  flood 
control  reservoir”  and  believes  that  “the  com¬ 
bination  of  flood  walls  where  needed  and  the 
watershed  treatment  program  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  offers  the  only  con¬ 
structive  and  practical  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  unanimous  oppo¬ 
sition  which  offers  a  constructive  proposal  as 
an  alternative  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  small 
upstream  storage  dams,  the  Army  Engineers 
persist  in  pressing  their  own  plan  which  no 
one  but  the  Army  Engineers  believes  will 
work. 

The  grass  roots  must  therefore  continue 
their  fight  to  obtain  not  only  a  final  favorable 
decision  from  Washington,  but  also  a  prompt 
one.  As  matters  stand  now,  no  one  knows 
where  he  stands.  Folks  want  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  and  repairs  to  their 
properties,  but  hesitate  to  do  so  with  this 
threat  of  expropriation  hanging  over  their 
heads.  They  want  peace  in  their  valley  and,  if 
ever  a  group  has  earned  its  right  to  peace, 
it  is  these  people  of  the  Unadilla  River  Valley 
because  they  have  worked  for  it  hard  and 
long. 


No  Price  Supports  for  Eggs 

IN  their  recent  meeting  with  government 
officials,  representatives  of  the  egg  industry 
voiced  nearly  unanimous  opposition  to  price 
supports,  surplus  removal,  or  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  for  eggs,  and  recommended  that  the 
industry  “continue  to  adjust  the  supply  of 
eggs  to  demand  through  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  efficiency  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing.”  The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
nationwide  opinion  on  current  and  prospec¬ 
tive  problems  facing  the  industry. 

The  committee  discussed  at  length  the 
statistical  situation  concerning  the  size  of  the 
flock  replacement  hatch  this  year.  As  of 
January  1,  egg  producers  had  informed  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  their  in¬ 
tentions  to  raise  four  per  cent  fewer  young 
chicks.  By  April  1,  however,  there  was  actu¬ 
ally  only  one  per  cent  fewer  chicks  on  farms. 
The  committee  then  reviewed  the  prospects 
for  the  balance  of  the  hatching  season  which 
normally  ends  in  June.  As  a  result,  it  was 
their  conclusion  that  farmers  would  raise 
about  the  same  number  of  young  chickens 
this  Spring  as  they  did  last  year,  possibly  a 
few  more. 

The  group  unanimously  approved  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  effect  that  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  make  available  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  entire  industry  all  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  layers  on  farms,  number  of 
young  chickens  being  raised,  numbers  of  eggs 
in  incubators,  and  bookings  of  baby  chicks  for 
future  delivery  this  season.  Both  commercial 
and  small  farm  poultry  raisers  cap  thus  keep 
abreast  of  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
for  their  products,  and  thereby  make  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments.  Other  farm  producer  groups 
could  greatly  benefit  by  doing  likewise. 


Grassland  Seed  Supplies 

THE  U.  S.  D.  A.  program  for  distribution 
and  multiplication  of  foundation  grass  and 
legume  seeds  of  improved  varieties  is  being 
continued  during  1953.  The  purpose  of  the 
program,  administered  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  is  to  increase  supplies  of 
new  seeds  to  farmers. 

Propagation  seed  will  be  purchased  from 
originating  plant  breeders  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  will  be  offered  to 


qualified  foundation,  registered  and  certified 
seed  growers  at  nominal  prices  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  officials  say  that  a  typical  result 
of  the  program  was  the  production  of  25,000 
pounds  of  certified  Narragansett  alfalfa 
seed  in  1952,  only  the  second  year  after  the 
seed  was  introduced.  They  predict,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  Narragansett  seed  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  volume  during  the  next  two  years. 

Varieties  included  in  the  1953  program  are: 
Atlantic,  Narragansett,  Vernal  and  Ranger 
alfalfa;  Kenland  and  Prescott  red  clover;  Tift 
Sudan  grass;  and  Climax  lespedeza.  Growers 
interested  in  producing  these  varieties  for  seed 
can  get  details  of  the  program  at  any  local 
PMA  office. 


Control  of  the  17 -Year  Locusts 

'T'HE  periodical  cicadas,  or  17-year  locusts, 
-*■  will  make  their  appearance  this  year  in 
great  numbers  from  May  through  July  particu- 
lary  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  After  an  underground  existence 
for  17  years,  as  many  as  40,000  locusts  may 
emerge  under  a  single  tree,  usually  after  sun¬ 
set.  Shrubs  and  fruit  and  shade  trees  are 
damaged  by  the  females  when  they  puncture 
twigs  and  small  branches  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

For  the  first  time  an  effective  insecticide  is 
now  available  to  combat  these  locusts.  It  is 
tetraethyl  pyrophosphate,  or  TEPP,  developed 
since  World  War  II.  Repeated  applications  of 
this  chemical,  beginning  at  the  first  sign  of 
egg  laying,  are  most  effective  early  in  the 
morning  before  the  locusts  become  active. 
TEPP  sprays,  using  one-half  pint  of  40  per 
cent  material  in  100  gallons  of  water,  are 
recommended  for  this  purpose. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  been  following  rather  closely  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  this  northeastern 
section  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  sorry  to  have 
missed  Mr.  Berghold’s  talk  at  Montrose  last  Fall, 
for  he  always  has  something  worth  saying. 

This  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  typical  dairy 
country  with  the  cities  of  Scranton  and  Wilkes 
Barre  the  chief  shopping  centers.  There  is  an 
acute  unemployment  problem  resulting  in  a  large 
percentage  of  low  income  groups.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  dairy  farmers  receive  much  less  for 
their  products  than  do  those  farmers  in  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  we  are  paying  two  cents 
a  quart  more  for  homogenized  milk  than,  is 
charged  in  the  lower  counties.  If  this  price 
differential  to  the  fanners  is  due  to  the  method 
of  price  pooling,  then  I  feel  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  decidedly  “rotten  in  Denmark”  in  view  of 
the  higher  prices  paid  by  the  consumers. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  so-called  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  and  their  methods  should  be  re¬ 
examined  and  a  more  equitable  method  of  pric¬ 
ing  milk  and  other  dairy  products  be  formulated. 
Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  more  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  calibre  of  Lehigh  Valley  should 
be  formed  and,  following  the  very  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  organization,  let  the  farmers  take 
care  of  the  marketing  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.  I  feel  that  such  a  program  would  not 
only  give  the  dairy  farmer  the  break  he  deserves, 
but  the  more  efficient  methods  of  marketing 
would  make  a  price  decrease  to  the  consumer 
possible.  Interested  Observer 

Wayne  County,  Pa. 


“The  relationship  between  farm  prices  and 
farm  operating  costs  is  at  a  12  year  low.  In  other 
words,  farmers’  costs  are  higher  in  relationship 
to  the  prices  they  receive  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  12  years. 

“It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about  new  farm 
programs,  freeing  the  farm  price  structure,  aban¬ 
doning  farm  support  programs,  and  all  that.  But 
the  administration,  if  it  wants  to  make  a  record, 
should  direct  greater  attention  to  the  agencies  of 
distribution.  Both  the  producers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  aroused  about  the  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  producer  wants  more,  the  consumer 
wants  to  pay  less.  The  Agriculture  Department,  m 
steering  a  course  between  these  two  shoals,  could 
better  direct  its  attention  to  the  spread.”  — 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 


Brevities 

“But  God  is  the  judge:  he  putteth  down  one, 
and  setteth  up  another.” —  Psa.  75:7. 

The  lilac  is  the  house  cat  of  flowers.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  found  only  where  people  are  living  or  have 
lived.  No  matter  where  growing,  its  fragrant 
blooms  indicate  that  once  someone  dwelt  nearby* 
In  most  instances  the  farm  housewife  did  the 
original  planting. 
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H  ever  a  truck  was  designed 
with  a  farmer  in  mind... 

this  new  Ford  Truck  is  it!  A  truck  that  is  ''right  as  rain'7  for  farming! 

New,  easy  handling  saves  work  and  time  in  getting  around  on  the  farm. 

New  "DRIVERIZED"  Cab  offers  a  riding  treat  after  hard  chores  in  the  fields. 

Ford  Trucks  are  new  throughout ...  designed  to  get  farm  jobs  done  fast. 


few  people  know  the .  dollar-value  of 
an  hour’s  time  as  well  as  the  American 
farmer  does.  There  are  many  times  when 
just  one  hour  of  his  time  is  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars. 

Time  is  money!  Today’s  farmers  know  it.  Ford 
Truck  engineers  know  it.  That’s  why  time¬ 
saving  was  a  major  goal  in  designing  the  com¬ 
pletely  new  Ford  Trucks  for  1953.  With  scores 
of  new  time-saving  features,  the  new  Ford 
Trucks  are  made-to-order  for  farm  work. 

New  “DRIVERIZED”  Cabs  provide  living-room 
comfort,  cut  driver  fatigue.  They  help  save 
time  by  making  driving  easier  in  many  ways: 

Better  visibility,  for  instance.  Although  the 
new  curved  one-piece  windshield  is  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  improvement,  bigger  windows  at  the  sides 
plus  a  4-ft.  window  at  the  rear,  offer  an  amazing 
increase  in  all-around  visibility. 

The  new  Ford  Truck  seat  is  something  special. 
Wider,  of  course.  Non-sag  seat  springs.  Adjust¬ 
able  seat  cushion  and  separate  adjustable  back¬ 
rest.  Most  interesting  new  feature  of  all  is  that 
every  seat  now  has  an  exclusive  shock  snubber 
to  help  level  out  the  ride. 


For  easier  maneuvering  in  tight  quarters,  be¬ 
tween  farm  buildings,  or  in  the  field,  turning 


n  Lw  ^>riverized”  Cabs  cut  driver  fatigue.  Both  the 
andard  and  Deluxe  Cab  (shown)  have  new  curved 
one-piece  windshield,  55%  bigger  for  more  visibility; 
ew  4-ft.  wide  rear  window;  new  wider  adjustable  seat, 
n  i  v,  n,ew  non'sa2  springs  and  new  shock  snubber ;  new 
Push-button  door  handles,  rotor-type  latches. 


Completely  New  Ford  Model  F-100  Pickup  offers  a  6J4- ft.  box  featuring  new 
bolted  construction  and  new  clamp-tight  tailgate.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six.  Choice 
of  five  transmissions,  including  fordomatic  drive  and  overdrive  (extra  cost). 


diameter  has  been  considerably  reduced.  This 
was  done  by  “setting  back”  the  front  axle,  by 
widening  front  tread,  and  by  improving  the 
steering  geometry. 

What’s  more,  Synchro-Silent  type  transmis¬ 
sions  are  now  standard  on  all  of  the  new  truck 
models.  This  means  faster  shifting  and  less  truck 
momentum  lost.  The  shift  lever  on  all  3-speed 
transmissions  is  mounted  on  the  steering  col¬ 
umn,  where  it  is  easy  to  reach. 

Fully  automatic  drive  is  now  available  in  Ford 
half-ton  trucks  at  extra  cost.  Fordomatic  is  a 
great  time-saving  convenience.  More  than  that, 
it  is  a  natural  for  field  work  because  it  permits 
low  wheel  speeds  in  rough  going,  without  stall¬ 
ing  the  engine.  A  gas-saving,  engine-saving 
overdrive  transmission  is  also  available  at 
extra  cost  on  Ford  Series  F-100. 

Only  Ford  gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8  or  Six  in 
five  different  engines.  The  new  101-h.p.  over¬ 
head-valve  “Cost  Clipper  Six”  is  the  first  and 
only  high-compression,  low  friction -type  en¬ 
gine  in  any  light-duty  truck.  The  famous 
106-h.p.  Ford  V-8,  proved  by  billions  of  service 
miles,  remains  the  farmers’  favorite. 

New  Ford  service  accessibility  saves  time  in 
the  shop.  Front  ends,  for  instance,  have  been 
redesigned.  Hoods  are  wider.  Frames  are  wider, 


too,  permitting  a  new  fender  contour  that 
makes  engines  much  easier  to  get  at. 


New  Clamp-Tight 
tailgate  on  6)/2-ft. 
Pickup  features 
rigid  design  to  pre¬ 
vent  sagging  under 
load.  Overlapping 
design  to  give  snug 
fit  at  floor. 


lNow,  with  many  more  Ford  Truck  models  to 
choose  from,  you  can  get  the  best  truck  for  your 
work.  A  newly  added  9-ft.  Express,  for  example, 
should  develop  into  a  real  farm  favorite. 

For  free,  detailed  information,  write:  Ford 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Adv.  Dept.  T- 57, 
Box  658,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  Specify  your  inter¬ 
est  in  light  or  heavy  models.  No  obligation. 


the  American  Root? 


FORD  £ComMF  TRUCKS 


SAVE  TIME!  SAVE  MONEY!  LAST  LONGER! 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

C0*t4i4te*ttity, 

cletui  mct£ 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
well  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,'fairly  sold.  You 
jsvill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  1 


"•C  „  ,  ...  O'* 


REEVE  St  MITCHELL 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


big  step  forward 
in  Milking  Science 

HINMAN 

»taj 


MILKING  SYSTEM 

"VIRECT 

from  COWS 
to  COOLER 

Your  direct  line  to  bigger  dairy 
profits.  More  richer  milk  with  lots 
less  work.  Quicker  refrigeration 
keeps  bacteria  count  at  a  new  low. 
You  save  milking  and  clean-up 
time. 

foster  -  safer  -  cleaner 


cct 


Milk  travels  from  cows 
to  cooler  through  stain¬ 
less  steel  pipes.  Simply 
add  as  many  cans  as 
you  need. 


Today 

for  FREE  FOLDER 
with  plans  to  fit 
every  born,  every  herd,  j 


yOUr 

Gio'-5"9 

Her® 


[-► 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Inc..  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  Sam-Line 
folder,  no  obligation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 


■  1  YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  HINMAN  S  _ 
.43  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural 'New- Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


Boost  your  income 
with  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


Unknown  Factor  InYWTractor? 


MEYER  LOADER 


Big-Load  FORACE  BOX 


with  automatic 

HYDRAULIC 

UNLOADER 


Pastures  for  Sheep 


Lambs  make  their  best  gains  on  pasture  while 
nursing  their  mothers.  The  ewes  therefore 
need  good  grass  for  themselves  and  for  the 
abundant  milk  flow  on  which  the  lambs  thrive. 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


UITE  a  few  farmers  added 
vfMM  some  breeding  ewes  to 

I  I  j  their  livestock  programs 
last  Fall  and  Winter. 
Several  of  these  men  will 
be  handling  sheep  on 
pasture  for  the  first  time 
this  Spring  and  coming  Summer. 
There  are  a  few  things  that  all  ex¬ 
perienced  sheepmen  know  and  auto¬ 
matically  do  because,  if  not  ac¬ 
complished,  it  means  an  end  to  the 
sheep  enterprise^. 

First  and  most  important  is  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  use  a  good  woven 
wire,  dog  proof  fence  with  electri¬ 
fied  wires  at  the  top  and  bottom.  In 
any  case,  have  one,  and  preferably 
two,  good  dogs  trained  to  guard  and 
protect  the  sheep.  We  have  recent¬ 
ly  seen  some  excellent  results  with 
the  use  of  Doberman  pinschers.  Of 
course,  there  are  several  good  breeds 
for  this  work:  the  English  Sheep 
Dog,  Collies,  Airedales  and  others. 
Our  observation  has  been  that,  when 
at  all  suitable,  the  breed  is  not  so 
important  as  the  individual  dog  and 
how  he  has  been  trained  and 
handled.  Bringing  the  sheep  in  at 
night  into  a  dog  proof  enclosure  is 
also  a  good  preventive  of  attacks  and 
injury  by  predators. 

Pasture  Is  Essential 

Pasture  is  essential  to  successful 
sheep  husbandry  and  its  use  should 
be  taken  full  advantage  of.  This 
often  presents  the  problem  of  the 
pasture  being  some  distance  away 
and,  in  the  rush  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  work,  it  is  not  always  conveni¬ 
ent  to  bring  in  the  flock  at  night. 
A  farm  boy  and  a  well  trained  dog 
can  do  this  easily  though,  and  will 
get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  it,  too. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  lambs  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  sheep  shed  rather  than  on 
pasture.  A  new  born  lamb  is  delicate 
and  chills  easily  and  therefore 
should  be  kept  housed  for  a  week  or 
two  and  then  put  on  pasture  when 
the  weather  is  favorable.  It  is  highly 
advisable  to  limit  the  time  on  pas¬ 
ture  to  about  one  hour  for  the  first 
day,  then  two  hours  or  so  for  a 
couple  more  days,  then  for  the  next 
week  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day. 


Fill  the  ewes  up  on  good  hay  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  on  pasture,  and  do 
not  let  them  out  until  the  dew  is 
off  the  grass.  This  procedure  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  keep  down  bloat. 
Clover  and  alfalfa  are  the  worse 
bloat  offenders,  so  mixed  meadow 
grass  is  best  for  early  spring  forage. 

Early  gains  on  lambs,  while  they 
are  nursing  their  mothers  on  pasture, 
are  the  least  expensive  that  can  be 
produced  in  sheep  husbandry.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  will  pay  well  to  provide 
enough  nutritious  grazing  and  some 
supplemental  grain,  if  needed  for 
the  ewes  while  they  are  nursing 
lambs.  When  the  ewes  are  in  good 
fleshing  condition  it  means  more 
milk  for  their  lambs,  and  the  greater 
their  milk  flow  the  more  rapid  the 
gains  on  the  nursing  lambs. 

Grain  for  Lambs  on  Pasture 

The  question  of  whether  to  feed 
grain  to  nursing  lambs  on  pasture 
will  vary  with  when  the  lambs  are 
to  be  marketed,  as  well  as  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  forage  provided. 
If  the  grazing  is  good,  both  for 
quality  and  quantity,  and  the  lambs 
are  to  be  sold  in  either  the  Spring 
or  early  Summer,  while  still  nursing, 
then  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow 
them  any  grain.  This  is  assuming,  of 
course,  that  their  mothers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  plenty  of  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  grazing  is 
not  good,  or  if  the  ewes  are  rather 
thin  in  flesh  then  by  all  means  let 
the  lambs  have  acess  to  graip  in  a 
creep.  If  the  lambs  are  to  be  kept 
for  later  fattening  in  the  Fall  it  is 
advisable  to  supply  them  with  some 
grain  after  they  have  been  weaned, 
or  if  the  pasture  growth  starts  to  get 
stemmy,  coarse  or  sparse  in  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  In  other 
words,  never  let  the  lambs  lose 
weight,  because  once  lost  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  regain,  and  a  thin  lamb 
sells  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 

Rotate  Pastures 

The  smaller  the  acreage  that  is 
available  for  sheep  grazing  the  more 
important  it  becomes  to  rotate  the 
area.. If  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  368) 


Pastures,  essential  in  successful  sheep  husbandry,  should  be  used  to  the 
full.  Charles  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Somerset  County,  Maine,  finds  that 
good  pastures  for  sheep  are  a  paying  proposition;  he  also  grows  corn  and 
barley  for  his  flock  of  60  Hampshires.  Mr.  Smith  is  shown  holding  his  first 
prize,  aged  Hampshire  ram  at  the  1952  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 


Your  HARDER  Silo  is 
built  to  last  Every  detail 
is  planned  for  strength 
and  safety. 

Your  HARDER  Silo  is 
designed  for  100% 
efficiency.  Special  con¬ 
struction  features  keep 
maintenance  costs  at  a 
minimum. 


Your  HARDER  Silo  in¬ 
sures  properly  pre¬ 
served  feed.  Weather- 
tight  protection  keeps 
corn  or  grass  silage  at 
highest  nutritional  value. 

That’s  why  your  HARDER  Silo 
will  cut  out  the  nuisance  costs 
of  repair  and  feed  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Time  for  the 

WORLD  S  MOST 

USEFUL 

HAND  TOOL! 


Does  More  Jobs  Easier  than  any  other  tool! 

The  handiest,  most  versatile  tool  you  can  own! 
A  squeeze  of  the  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Grip. 
Won't  slip!  Turns,  twists,  bends,  hoids.  cuts, 
ratchets.  A  whole  tool  kit  in  1  trim  tool!  7" 
and  10"  with  or  without  wire  cutter,  only  $1.35 
to  $2.60  at  your  dealer. 

Mode  Only  By  PETERSEN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  U-5,  DeWitt,  Neil 


Saves  extra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler,  too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draff,  easily  hitched 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9". 

/  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1362,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Unloads  5  tons  in 
1  to  10  minutes 
by  finger  control 
7'xl4'  or  6'xl2' 


SAVES  JIME 
Hauls  big  loads  faster. 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOR&EK 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 


Prices  on  May  4,  sales  by  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  other  original 
receivers,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  City  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  12, 
New  York. 

Live  Foultry  —  Receipts  of  capon- 
ettes  at  Long  Island  City  Terminal 
were  liberal;  pullets,  fowls  and 
turkeys  were  light.  Demand  moder¬ 
ate  for  fowls,  caponettes  and  best 
pullets.  Slow  for  turkeys  and  aver¬ 
age  quality  pullets.  Market  weak  for 
turkeys;  about  steady  for  fowls, 
pullets  and  caponettes. 

Fowls — Black,  6-7  lbs.  38-40  cents. 
Caponettes — Rock,  4y2-5  lbs.  36-38 
cents;  4-4V2  lbs.  34V2-36  cents;  3V2- 
4  lbs.  33-34  cents.  Pullets — Cross,  5 
lbs.  and  up:  43-45  cents;  aver.  qual. 
40  cents;  4-4 V2  lbs.  aver.  qual.  31 
cents.  Turkeys  —  Breeder  Hens,  39 
censt,  few  40  cents. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  —  Receipts 
at  Washington  Street  Wholesale  Dis¬ 
trict  were  liberal;  trading  fair.  As¬ 
paragus  weaker;  old  potatoes  dull, 
new  crop  weaker.  Asparagus — New 
Jersey,  Colossal  $4.50-5.00;  Extra 
Fancy  $4.00-4.50;  Fancy  $4.00-4.25; 
Primes  $3.50-4.00.  Potatoes — Maine, 
50  lb.  sk.  U.  S.  No.  1,  size  A,  Katah- 
din,  $1.00-1.15;  Florida,  new  crop,  50 
lb.  sk.  Sebago,  U.  S.  No.  1,  size  A, 
$1.75-2.25;  size  B  $1.00-1.50.  Rhubarb 
—Long  Island,  bch.,  5-6  cents;  New 
Jersey,  6  cents,  fair  4-5  cents. 
Spinach,  Long  Island,  1%  bu.  box, 
fair  75  cents  to  $1.00;  New  Jersey, 
1%  bu.  box,  $1.25. 

Receipts  of  apples  light.  Trading 
fair.  Market  steady.  Apples — Hudson 
Valley,  Eastern  box,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  J/2 
inch  up:  McIntosh,  ripe  $3.75-4.00; 
Baldwin,  $2.75-3.25;  Romes,  3  in.  up 
$3.75. 

Calves  —  Receipts  fairly  liberal. 
Demand  good.  Market  stronger  for 
small  bobs  and  lightweight  calves; 
steady  for  others.  Prices  per  lb.:  Few 
Choice  and  Prime  Vealers  44-47 
cents;  good  40-42  cents;  Commercial 
34-36  cents;  Utility,  70  lbs.  and  up, 
28-34  cents;  Culls,  65  lbs.  and  under, 
24-27  cents. 

Hay — Two  find  three  strand  wire- 
bound  bales  per  ton:  Timothy  (1952 
crop)  No.  1  $46-48;  No.  2  $35-40; 
No.  3  $30-33. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request,  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  weeks  ending  May  1,  as 
reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  this  week  re¬ 
mained  steady  with  a  slightly  strong¬ 
er  undertone.  Demand  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  supplies  increased.  Price  per 
cwt,:  Beef  type  steers — good  grade 
$21.80-22.75;  medium  grade  $19.20- 
21.40.  Dairy  type  slaughter  heifers — 
Good  grade  $17.50-18;  Medium  $15- 
16.40;  Common  $13.50-15.  Slaughter 
cows — Good  grade  $15.50-16.40;  Me¬ 
dium  $14.70-15.40;  Cutters  $13-  14.40; 
Heavy  Canners  $12-13.25;  Light  Can- 
ners  $11-12;  Shelly  Canners  $10  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade 
$17.20-18.50;  Medium  $15.75-17.40; 
Common  $12.50-15.20. 

The  calf  market  was  slightly 
stronger,  and  demand  active.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  practically  steady  with 
last  week.  Price  per  head:  Choice 
veals  $80-85,  top  $94;  Good  veals 
$65-80;  Medium  $52-68;  Common 
and  Culls  $37-50;  Bobs  over  85  lbs., 
$20-37;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs.,  $14-19; 
Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $13.50  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  generally 
steady  to  slightly  stronger.  Demand 
'was  fairly  active  and  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Price  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $19.50-22.40;  Heavy  weights 
M6. 50-17. 70;  Medium  and  Light 
kows  $15.20-16.40;  Heavy  Sows 
i, ”  ^0-15;  Medium  and  Light  Boars 
$12.75-15;  Heavy  Boars  $8.50-11.50. 
Bhoats  $12-15  each.  Small  pigs  $5.50- 
■*2  each. 


Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  May  4,  1953: 

Receipts:  Cattle —  2,790;  Calves  — 
623;  Hogs —  883;  Sheep  —  289. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $23.50-25; 
Choice  $21-23;  Good  $19-21;  Medium 
$18-19;  Common  $16-17.50. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$19-21.50;  Cutter,  Common  and  Me¬ 
dium  $16-18;  Good  to  Choice 
Bolognas  $18.50-20.50. 

Cows  —  Choice  $16.25-16.75;  Good 
$15.75-16.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$12.75-15.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$12.75-16;  Canners  $10.75-12.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $20-27;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $20-26;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $16-21;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $20-22; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$16-19. 

Vealers  — -  Good  and  Choice  $39- 
32;  Medium  $25-28;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $10-17. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$33-35;  Choice  Wool  Lambs  $25-26; 
Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $22-24; 
Common  Lambs  $10-15;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $3.00-9.00. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $19.50- 
22;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs' 
$23.50-24;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $24.50-24.75;  Good  and  Choice 
200-220  lbs.  $24.50-24.75;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.  $24-24.50;  Good 
and  Choice  250-270  lbs.  $23-23.50. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  16  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  New  York,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 

May  16  —  Angus  Dispersion  Sale, 
Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

May  18  —  Angus  Sale,  Runacres 
Farm,  Madison,  Conn. 

May  18  —  Holstein  Farm  Sale, 
Robert  Vosler,  Preble,  N.  Y. 

May  20  • —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Penn.  -  N.  J.  Breeders,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

May  21  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  124th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Penna. 

May  23  —  Hereford  Sale,  Annual 
Ringwood  Farm,  Stouffville,  Ontario. 

May  23  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  23  —  Ayrshire  Milking  Herd 
Dispersal  Sale,  Litchfield  Farm, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

May  23  —  Jersey  Far  Hills  Sale, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

May  25  —  Guresney  Consignment 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  25  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Loch  Lee.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

May  26  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Eastern, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  26  —  Guernsey  4-H  and  FFA 
Heifer  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  29  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Southwest  Pennsylvania  Club, 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

June  1  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Good  H.I.R.  Holstein  Record 

With  785  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
20,968  pounds  of  milk  to  her  credit, 
Silver  Birch  Lady  Mink  Good 
Enough  a  registered  Holstein  Friesian 
cow  owned  by  Robert  G.  Wehle, 
Scottsville,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
has  completed  a  365-day  production 
test  in  official  Improvement  Registry. 
She  was  milked  two  times  daily,  and 
was  eight  years  six  months  of  age 
when  she  began  her  testing  period. 
Her  record  averages  approximately 
27  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  the 
period  covered  by  her  test. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


May  16,  1953 


Ringwood  Forms  Ltd.  : :  HEREFORDS 

ANNUAL  SALE  •  MAY  23  .  AT  THE  FARM 
—SELLING- 

48  Bred  Heifers  and  10  Bulls  •  14  to  18  Months  of  Age 

All  sired  by  sons  of  Del  Zento  1st,  Tcaldo  Rupert  12th,  and  sons  of  CKCruiser  D  34th 

GEORGE  RODANZ  STOUFFVILLE,  ONTARIO 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

'I'  wo  TTear  Old  Bred  Hoifcrs 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

Yearling  bull  calves  ready. for  light 
breeding.  Circle  M  Ranch,  and  other 
well  known  Domino  blood  lines. 
Typy  and  rapid  gainers  of  weight. 

SEE  THEM  AND  NAME  YOUR  PRICE 
ACCREDITED  AND  CERTIFIED  HERD 

HIGH  TIME  FARM _  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

FORCED  TO  SELL 

Your  choice  of  75  head  of  pure  bred  registered  Angus 
Cows  and  Heifers,  some  with  calevs  at  side,  by  Prince 
Sunbeam  210,  and  rebred  back  to  him.  Also  heifer, 
bull,  and  steer  calves,  and  3  Sunbeam  herd  bulls, 
the  sons  of  Prince  Sunbeam  210. 

P.  K.  FISHER, _ SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

BlacK  iLngns 

Four  Beautiful  BLACK  ANGUS,  two  yearling  and 
two  with  or  without  calves.  Reasonable.  Contact: 

G.  VERBOSKY,  R.D.  2,  Greene  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

BRED  COWS,  SELECT  YOUNG  BULLS.  STEERS 
CANTON  FARM,  St.  Michaels,  Md.,  Tel.  245-RorJ 

PUREBRED  BULLS  FOR  SALE  BY  CHUB 
DOMINO  23.  SQUADRON  FARM. 

NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. _ PHONE:  NE  4-2221 

DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
REG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD„  NEW  YORK  58,  N.  Y. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ST  BERNARD  PUPS  — 

BORN  NOVEMBER  1952.  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 
C.  HALLINAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

GIVING  AWAY  EXCELLENT  FARM  WATCH  DOG 
German  Shepherd,  male,  2  years  old.  You  pay  only 
cost  of  shipping  and  crate.  DR.  S.  L.  KING, 
SUFFERN  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL,  SUFFERN,  N,  Y. 

-  COW  DOGS  —  WATCHDOGS  - 

VIRGIL  SMITH, 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N ETTE  KENNELS, _ WILTON.  N.  H. 

Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  BORN  APRIL  16 
SAM  STODDART,  BRADFORD,  N.  H. 

NICE  PED.  FEMALE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $25. 
C.  0.  D.  Holland  Dairy  Farms,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  BOARS.  GILTS  and  FEEDER 
PIGS.  ALL  BREEDS.  For  Catalog  Write  — 
RALPH  BUCK.  Secretary 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAMSON  :-:  NEW  YORK 


BOARS  AND  GILTS  —  TWO  TO  SIX  MONTHS 
CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
HERBERT  ADCOCK,  Grover  Rd.,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 


-  WIEST  DUROC  FARMS  - 

Offers  for  sale  breeding  stock  of  ail  age®.  From 
Grand  Champion  Bloodlines.  Durocs.  Since  1914 
Pennsylvania’s  Oldest  Herd. 

C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone  45-Y 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

Bred  Gilts  farrow  May  and  June.  Also  Spring  Pigs. 
F.  B.  FOSS,  DIXON  RD.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered  - 

TAMWORTH  FARM, _ MILTON,  DELAWARE 

TAMWORTH  PIGS  for  Lean  Meat  and  Canadian 
Bacon.  CEDARVIEW  FARMS,  Milton,  Delaware 

GUINEA  PIGS 


-  FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

8  to  12  oz.  Either  sex  $1.00  ea.  Any  amount. 
JOSEPH  PINTO.  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Mite  Control  —  Warm  weather 
brings  the  usual  trouble  from  poul¬ 
try  mites,  carried  from  farm  to  farm 
on  birds,  or  spread  from  buildings 
where  they  often  hibernate.  Unless 
these  pests  are  controlled,  they  will 
seriously  reduce  egg  production  and 
cause  weight  losses.  Actually,  mite 
control  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive 
that  there  is  little  excuse  for  har¬ 
boring  them.  A  folder,  just  released 
by  the  Carbolineum  Company,  tells 
how  to  identify  and  eradicate  mites. 
Once-a-year  treatment  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Free  copies  of  the  folder 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
Milwaukee  3,  .Wisconsin. 


Care  of  Horses  —  A  very  com¬ 
plete  and  helpful  booklet  concern¬ 
ing  lameness  and  unsoundness  in 
horses  has  been  published  recently 
by  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  110  East  42 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Copies  of  this 
publication  are  supplied  free  upon 
request  to  Dept.  R-53  of  the  firm 
mentioned. 


tfc  CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Yearling  Guernsey  Bulls 

Ton  of  Month  Milking 
DAMS  —  CLASS 
LEADERS  —  YOUNGER 
CALVES  —  BOTH  SEX 
REASONABLE 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

YOKELAWN  CRYSTAL  LEE’S  LINDA,  MILKING 
FIVE  QUARTS,  ALSO  OTHERS,  NO  DELIVERY 
NORMAN  PERRY,  SAWMILL  ROAD, 
NORTH  HALEDON,  PATERSON,  R.  D.  3,  N.  J. 

RAMS 


Superior  Lambs 
Easier  Lambing 
Faster  Gains 
Thriftier  Feeding 


USE  A  CHEVIOT  SIRE 

FREE  LITERATURE  AND  BREEDERS’  LIST 

AMERICAN  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  SOCIETY 

R.  D.  3-D  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 
and  LAMBS 

Black  Curly  attractive 
lambs,  inexpcnsvie,  but 
priceless  for  amusement 
and  interest  as  family 
PETS.  Sheep  &  Ram 
for  breeding  next  FALL 
—  can  start  ycur  flock. 
H.  MIDDLETON, 
MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


Tranquillity  and  Allamuchy  Farms 


— 'ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE— 

DORSET-MERINO  CROSSBRED 


Yearling — 2  Yr.  old  Ewes.  Hampshire  2  Yr.  old  Cross 
bred  —  Ewes.  Pure  Bred  Registered,  DORSET  and 
HAMPSHIRE  RAMS.  Address— ALLA  M  U  C  H  Y  P.  0. 
WARREN  COUNTY  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone:  Hackettstown  938  W  2  E.  H.  Danks  Res. 
741  W  Office;  685  J  A.  Danks,  Res. 

-  YOUNG  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  - 

Proven  breeders  from  a  good  farm  flock.  3  Registered 
purebred  Hampshire  rams.  Excellent  as  replacements 
or  a  foundation  flock.  Also  lambs  that  will  keep  your 
grass  and  weeds  down  as  they  fatten  for  your  freezer. 
Reasonable.  S.  PHILLIPS,  GT.  MEADOWS,  N.  J. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

EWES  and  LAMBS.  Excellent  breeding.  GREEN 
MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  RT.  I,  PENNA. 
Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  Route  222. 

-  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM  - 

TWO  YEARS  OLD.  EXCEPTIONAL.  SIRED  BY 
BANCROFT  10.  ALSO  REG.  DORSET  EWES. 
H.  J.  CONKLIN, _ MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  SELECTION  of  REGISTERED 

SHROPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 

COME  and  SEE  THEM  or  WRITE  — 

VAN  VLEET  BROS. _ LODI,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets, 'Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
at  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  tl-0*. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

-  DAIRY  GOATS  - 

PROVIDE  FAMILY  MILK  SUPPLY  WITH  LITTLE 
CARE  OR  COST.  FREE  INFORMATIVE  LEAFLET. 

MRS.  MARTIN  DELA  ROSA, 

R.  D.  I, _ MECHANICVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

BEAUTIFUL  SAANEN  BUCK  About  4  Years  Old 
$50.00.  SEVEN  LAKES  FARM,  HANOVER  RD., 
YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS.  N.  Y.  Telephone  2-2678 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  For  quick  delivery  Burros,  Llamas,  Fallo 
and  Japanese  deer,  small  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
WILLETT  RANDALL,  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 
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Apron,  dress  and  bedroom  ensemble  shown 
are  authentic  cotton  bag  fashions 


<43 


One  littl 


Two  little... 


Three  little 
feed  bags! 


Whether  you  have  one,  three,  or 
five  cotton  feed  bags,  there’s  a 
beautiful  fabric  design  and  a  smart, 
easy-to-make  pattern  that  spell 
*  thigh-fashion”  at  low  cost  for  both 
you  and  your  home.  Always  buy 
feed  and  fertilizer  in  cotton  bags. 

For  cotton  feed  bog  sewing  prizes,  see 
your  Fair  Premium  Book  ( in  30  states) 

,  j  Write  for  free  pattern 
booklet  today!  It’s  fun  to 
sew  "‘Feed  Bag  Fashions.” 

;  x  x  x  xx xx  ax xxx  x  x  xa 

Cotton  Council 

P.  O  .  ISosc  76,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Please  rush  me  FREE  1953  Pattern  Service 
Booklet  for  3ewing  with  COTTON  BAGS 


Name- 


Address. 


City _ State. 

Brand  name  of  product 
I  prefer  in  cotton  bags - 


SEND  IFOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


*0*v 


With  a  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  you'll  use  only  t/4  as 
much  soap.  Shorter  washing 
time  saves  wear  on  clothes, 
too.  Actually  poys  for  itself. 
Oshkosh  Filter  tr  Softener  Co. 


WITH 

i  SOFT  WATER 

One  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
of  4  or  more! 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


YO&L 

KITCHEN 


Big  Gash  Profits  Daily  pai..t.-tabie- model  Eiectnci 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER  -  capacity  14  dozen  delicious. 

greaseless  doujghnuts  an  hour  -  you're  in  business  - 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops 
Small  investment t  WRITE  TODAY  —  for  FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan!  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself! 

Daniel  Ray  CjO.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,Minn. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS 


REMEMBER  RAY’S 


Vitb  this  Aii  —  Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de- 
eloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
aeh  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 
rinishers  sinca  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
IEPT.  RN,  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 
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Will  You  Be  Freezing  Th 


is  Summer? 


Cherries 
Sweet 
or  Sour 
Easy 
to  Pack 


Photo:  Ball  Brothers  Company 
Preparing  cherries  for  the  freezer  by  pouring  chilled  40  to  50  per  cent 
syrup  onto  the  fruit  in  the  new  glass  jars  for  freezing.  Next  step  is  to  seal 
tight  with  the  caps,  then  freeze.  These  jars  are  equally  adaptable  for  can¬ 
ning  with  the  cooking  method. 


One  way  to  keep  cool  this  Summer  freezer  jars  (they  can  also  be  used 
is  to  freeze  your  fruits  and  vege-  for  canning  by  the  cooking  method), 
tables!  If  you  do  have  a  home  freezer,  the  following  directions  go  with  these 
you  no  doubt  have  your  own  set  of  recipes'  for  freezing  sweet  or  sour 
recipes.  If  you  are  using  the  new  cherries. 


1 1  Im 


■  ' 

, 

■ 


Get  the  jars  and  caps  ready  first, 
washing  in  soapy  water;  rinse  in  hot 
water.  Then  prepare  the  syrup,  and 
chill  it  before  preparing  the  fruit. 
For  best  flavors  select  fine,  tree- 
ripened  cherries.  Underripe,  over¬ 
ripe,  spotted  or  bruised  fruit  should 
never  go  into  the  freezer. 

Freezing  Sweet  Cherries 

For  sweet  cherries,  sort,  wash 
them  clean  in  cold  water;  pit  them 
or  leave  whole.  Do  not  blanch.  Sweet 
cherries  may  be  prepared  for  freez¬ 
ing  by  filling  the  freezer  jar  with 
fruit,  leaving  %  to  %  inch  space  at 
top.  Then  pour  your  syrup  in  (see 
picture),  which  has  been  chilled  and 
made  either  medium  or  heavy. 
Medium  syrup  is  in  the  proportion 
of  Ski  cups  of  sugar  boiled  in  4  cups 
of  water.  Heavy  syrup  is:  4%  cups 
of  sugar  to  4  cups  of  water. 

Freezing  Sour  Cherries 

For  sour  cherries,  sort,  wash  and 
pit  them.  Do  not  blanch.  Either  of 
the  two  syrups  above  are  recom¬ 
mended,  or  use  a  dry  sugar  pack, 
using  4  or  5  parts  of  fruit  to  1  part 
dry  sugar.  When  dry  sugar  is  used, 
fill  the  jar  almost  to  the  very  top. 

Ready  for  the  Freezer 

Screw  caps  on  the  jars  tight  be¬ 
fore  freezing.  For  best  results  with 
jars,  keep  them  upright  until  con¬ 
tents  are  frozen;  then  place  in  any 
position  for  packing  with  other 
foods  in  freezer.  Follow  all  directions 
carefully  that  come  with  jars  and 
caps. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“So  goes  Monday,  so  goes  all  the 
week” —  and  it’s  raining!  !  I  don’t 
mind  rainy  days  but  they  grew 
monotonous  this  Spring.  Only  two 
or  three  days  in  a  week  were  fit  for 
outside  work.  It  is  tough  on  those 
dependent  on  work  outside.  But  the 
springs  and  wells,  as  well  as  the 
soil,  must  be  full  of  stored  moisture. 

The  season  is  about  three  weeks 
earlier  than  normal.  With  the  tem¬ 
perature  warmer,  less  fuel  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  birds  seem  to  enjoy  it 
and  we  have  more  varieties  and 
more  of  each  kind  than  usual.  It 
will  be  a  great  year  florally.  For 
Easter,  a  Peace  rose  came  and  a 
book,”  Orchards  are  Easy  to  Grow.” 
But  at  my  age  I  don’t  expect  to  be¬ 
come  an  expert. 

“It  is  wise  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie”, 
and  some  of  our  villagers  found  it 
true  of  sleeping  bears.  Lumbermen, 
found  Bruin  asleep  in  a  den  and  so 
woke  it  up.  It  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Bruin  with  two  tiny  hairless  babies. 
She  was  outraged  and  expressed  her¬ 
self  accordingly.  The  men  rah  but  she 
held  her  ground.  The  next  day  an¬ 
other  man  thought  he  would  enjoy 
seeing  this  bear  family.  But  he 
never  got  that  close:  Mother  Bear 
growled  him  off  her  domain. 


Some  of  our  readers  ask  about  the 
grandsons.  Our  two  oldest  are  in  the 
air  corps.  This  is  Bill’s  fifth  year;  at 
present  he  is  in  England.  Fred,  Jr. 
began  his  training  March  2nd.  The 
family  is  getting  scattered.  Bobby  is 
jn  kindergarten,  feels  quite  grown 
up  and  sings  like  a  bird. 

Our  maple  sugar  season  was  dis¬ 
appointing,  only  half  to  two-thirds 
of  a  normal  crop.  It  costs  just  as 
much  to  “set  up”  a  sugar  orchard 
for  a  poor  season  as  for  a  good  one, 
and  the  price  per  gallon  is  lower  too 
this  year. 

We  all  need  a  hobby  especially  as 
we  grow  older.  Mine  with  old  roses 
is  intriguing;  they  are  so  hardy,  free 
flow'ering  and  fragrant,  and  many  of 
them  have  vary  interesting  histories. 

Mother  Bee 


Out  of  Sorts? 

When  you’re  sorting  clothes  on 
wash-day*  it's  a  good  time  to  do  all 
sorts  of  things.  Remove  those  pins 
that  tear  fabrics.  Turn  pockets 
inside  out,  and  let  down  cuffs  on 
slacks  to  empty  out  the  dust  tufts 
and  sandy  grit  that  accumulates. 
Give  each  piece  a  going  over  to  catch 
those  stains  and  other  trouble  areas 
that  may  set  in  hot  water.  Keep  your 
clothes  from  getting  out  of  sorts! 


More  on  African  Violets 

Articles  about  African  violets  al¬ 
ways  hold  my  attention  and  I  am 
grateful  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  its  several  pieces  about  this 
lovely  plant.  7 

In  all  that  I  have  read  anywhere, 
however,  I  have  never  seen  the 
following  suggestion  for  producing 
new  African  violets.  This  method  has 
worked  for  me  many  times,  and  I 
have  never  lost  a  plant  through  it. 

To  start  a  new  plant  from  an  old 
one.  I  take  the  violet  out  of  the  pot, 
wash  the  pot  and  refill  it  (putting 
a  few  small  stones  and  a  small  piece 
of  charcoal  in  the  bottom)  with  fresh 
sterilized  soil.  Then  I  break  off  au 
the  leaves  but  the  small  ones  (three 
or  four)  left  at  the  center.  I  cut  oft 
the  root,  just  so  there  is  enough 
stem  (an  inch  or  so)  to  plant,  and 
firm  ground  well  around  it.  I  water 
it  but  not  more  than  for  a  growing 
plant.  It  may  look  “sick”  for  a  short 
time  but  it  will  be  a  growing,  bloom¬ 
ing  plant  sooner — much  sooner  than 
with  a  leaf. 

Always,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  there  are  blooms  on  my 
African  violets. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Rtfeer 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKek 


The  Spring. . .  and  Little  Boys 

They  bring  me  buttercups  to  wear  and  track  mud  on  my  floor; 

They  pick  me  daisies  for  my  hair  and  loudly  slam  the  door; 

The.  bitter  always  with  the  sweet  ...  yet  welcome,  Dirt  and  Noise, 
For  how  can  din  and  mud  compete  with  love  from  little  boys? 

.Army  P.  O.  (formerly  of  Connecticut)  —  Viola  Conklin 


Fine  to  Sew,  Knit  and  Multi-color 

2898  —  Add  or  Subtract!  Wonderful  in  Hard-to-Find  Sizes.  Button- 
on-and-off  cape,  for  this  hot  weather  tailored  sun-dress.  You  don’t  often 
get  anything,  for  the  larger  figure,  quite  so  adaptable,  becoming,  attrac¬ 
tive  or  comfortable  as  this.  Fine  for  slender  gals  too!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46. 
Size  18:  37/s  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

2658  —  Scoop  of  the  Season  for  Daytime  or  Parties!  This  quickly  made 
little  dress  concentrates  on  skirt  fullness  in  soft  front  pleats.  Easy  to  sew 
too,  for  evening  parties  especially,  with  tie-shoulders  —  also  included  in 
pattern!  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

568  —  Baby  Sacque  and  Panties  Soft  As  a  Kitten!  Knitted  in  a  kitten- 
scft  silk  and  wool  yarn,  this  tiny  sacque  with  soaker-and-panties  is  a  darl¬ 
ing  set  suitable  for  a  six-months  baby,  a  one-year,  also  a  two-year  young¬ 
ster.  Panties  made  in  two  pieces,  then  seamed  along  sides.  Sacque,  in  one 
piece,  sleeves  seamed  under  the  arms.  Sweet  and  practical  in  pink,  white, 
blue  or  pale  yellow.  20  cents. 

408  —  Dancing  Garden  Folk  (3  Colors)  Perfect  on  Kitchen  Shower 

Gifts.  And  for  bright  spots  in  any  home.  These  lively  gay  characters  (20 
tf  them)  in  green,  yellow  and  bright  red  include  courtly  onion-gentleman 
bowing  to  grand  cabbage-lady;  and  corn  dancers,  heart-shaped  beet  young¬ 
sters,  carrots,  peas  and  string  beans.  Easy  to  iron  designs  and  colors  right 
onto  kitchen  towels,  runners,  aprons,  curtains,  chair  backs  and  seats.  Fun 
to  do!  20  cents. 

2853  —  So  Pretty  and  So  Simple  to  Sew!  A  little-money  dress  with 
a  wealth  of  good  taste,  easy  in  the  making;  smart  to  look  at  and  wear. 
Make  it  now  in  your  favorite  cottons;  later,  sew  the  three-quarter  cuffed 
sleeve  version  in  winter-warm  fabrics.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  5  yds. 
35-in.  or  4y2  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

New  1953  Spring- Summer  Fashion  Book  —  Only  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

TEd,:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
kft  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
n°t  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


r/or  my  night-blooming  hedgehog  eacl 
r  century  plant  cactus,  what  have  you 
v  (1  cactus  I  don’t  have?  —  Mrs.  F. 
J'itw  \ork. 


(  i  slips  of  house  plants,  perennials 

jina  "violets  for  your  slipper  glox- 

—  i!/r Dl.  °1  paradise,  campanula  or  others. 
Mrs  A.  F.,  New  York. 


tat.  f,sen(i  something  for  your  hobby  if  I 
i  11  you’ll  send  presidential  campaign 
inct  ns  -r  badges  for  mine.  Please  write 
—  Mrs.  F.  E.  B.,  New  York. 


Por 

yellow 

roses. 


Massachusetts  wild  thyme  or  little 
wild  lilies  I’ll  send  slips  of  two  old 
—  Mrs.  W.  J.  W.,  New  York. 


May  16,  1953 


We’re  new  subscribers  and  regret  not 
having  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  long  before.  It’s 
a  grand  paper  which  our  family  of  10  en¬ 
joys.  Will  exchange  gladly  flower  seeds, 
quilt  patches,  letters  or  what-have-you.  — 
Mrs.  V.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 


Ill  send  dahlia  bulbs  for  your  good  plain 
or  print  feed  sacks  or.  old-fashioned  steel 
knitting  needles.  —  R.  E.  A.,  Vermont. 


Will  send  angel’s  trumpet  seeds  for 
dahlia,  glad  or  gloxinia  bulbs  or  other 
plants  I  don’t  have.  —  C.  E.  R.,  Maine. 


For  African  violet  leaves  I’ll  send  orien¬ 
tal  poppy  seed  in  August,  or  cannas  now. 
For  any  doll  dresses,  new  or  used,  I’ll 
send  other  plant  slips.  —  V.  B.  A,,  Penna. 


WHY  LAND 
BANK  LOANS 
ARE  BEST 
for  your 
convenience 


V'  SERVICE  —  prompt  and  friendly 
through  a  full-time,  local  office. 


V  PAYMENTS  ore  geared  to  your 
farm  business. 


^  l.©AN$  are  easily  transferred  if 
you  sell  your  farm. 

Y'  TERMS  can  be  changed  »©  mee« 
changing  conditions. 

Far  fhe  BEST  In 

FARM  FINANCING 

see  yew  local  Notional  Form  Loon 
Association  or  write:  Dept. 

310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Moss. 


COOPERATIVE  oH  FARM  CREDIT 


Free  for  Asthma 

it  you  softer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choks 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  tiro  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp. 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  783-T  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 

WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC. &  ARTHRITIS  PAIRS? 

It  is  a  lucky*  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $l.0C  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,-  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


Ij  -  J  w'  V  rV'V*’ 

cmd  Earn  More  on  youir  savings 

Start  saving  fodey!  Open  your  account  by 
mauling  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We  ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  moil. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  W/ays 
OVER  II 00  YEARS  Service  to,  Severs 
ASSETS  OVER  $61,  000,000  00 

MAIN  OFFICE 
l>  00  Siteit*,  St. 
Albeimy  ll„  M.Y. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  o <1  $_ _ 

Please  open  o  savings  occounf  for  me  «md  moil 
post  back  to  address  below. 


O  Sere}  Bonking  by  Moil  Informed 


ton 


Nome _ _ 

i 

A.d  d  t  es  t - - - 


Town -  - State _ _  25 

Wake  Up  ~ 

To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  f  unction  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  hackaehe-feel  miserable.  Minor 
j  bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages,  # 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills-a  mild  diuretic-.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts-help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  t  ubes 
and  biters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Hb- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


- -  SELL  BEAUTIFUL  FABRICS  - 

To  Friends,  Neighbors,  and  Churches.  No  experience 
necessary  —  costs  nothing  to  get  started.  Free  sample 
Fabric  Kit.  FABRIC  FAIR,  DEPT  R-3 

P.  0.  BOX  1346,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


As  One  Woman  to  Another 


It  is  heart-warming  to  see  how  neighborly  country 
women  are. 

Whenever  w’e  offer  booklets  and  leaflets  —  such  as 
“Grandma’s  Recipes”,  “Shoes  Thru  the  Ages”,  Crocheted 
Pansy  Set  and  Gloves,  or  Tatting  —  thousands  of  women 
write  in  for  them,  usually  asking  us  to  send  one  to  a 
neighbor  or  friend,  as  well. 

Naturally,  we’re  delighted  to  do  so. 

If  your  neighbors  and  friends  are  interested  in  this 
one  little  service,  imagine  how  much  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
couragement  they  will  get  from  a  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ! 

You  can  send  a  3-year  subscription  for  only  $1.00. 
Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  your  friendship. 

Just  send  a  dollar  (bill,  check  or  money  order)  and 
we’ll  gladly  send  a  card  saying  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  coming  with  your  compliments  ! 

Cordially  Yours, 

Persis  Smith 

Woman  and  Home  Editor 


r - - - : - - - - - - - 

J  Friend’s  Name . . . 

*  R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

I  Post  Office . .  State.  . 

Your  ‘Name  . . 

R.  F.  D .....  . .... .  Box .  Street 

Post  Office . '. . .  State 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


VICTORY 

Dana  Ellen  paced  her  stall  nervously. 
She  knew  it  was  just  a  short  time  until 
the  race.  Finally  Old  Zeb,  the  colored 
groom,  opened  the  stall  door  and  came 
inside.  Through  the  open  window  of  the 
stall  the  face  horse  could  smell  the  trees, 
and  bushes  freshened  by  the  ram  last 
night.  In  spite  of  the  muddy  track  that 
now  awaited  her,  she  knew  it  was  a  good 
day  for  the  race;  the  sun  was  shining. 

Finally  Old  Zeb  led  Dana  Ellen  out  of 
the  stall  fully  dressed  in  her  light  racing 
saddle  and  bridle.  As  she  walked  to  the 
track  her  pale  bay  coat  glistened  in  the 
sunlight.  When  she  got  into  the  starting 
stall  she  faced  an  endless  sea  of  mud. 

Suddenly  the  gates  opened  and  they  were 
off!  At  the  first  step  she  slipped  and  slid 
crazily  in  the  mud.  With  an  effort  she  re¬ 
gained  her  balance  and  went  on.  Five 
horses  were  ahead  of  her  and  the  mud 
from  their  flying  hoofs  landed  in  her 
face.  Before  she  knew  it  they  were  almost 
at  the  finish  line.  She  knew  now  she 
would  have  to  make  a  final  effort  to  win 
this  race.  Dana  Ellen  raced  faster  and 

faster.  She  fairly  flew  past  the  first  two 
nearest  to  her  and  came  abreast  of  the 
third  horse  and  then  of  the  fourth!  One 

more  horse  stood  between  her  and  victory. 

Mud  covered  her  body  and  sweat  streaked 
her  sides.  As  they  neared  the  finish  line 
the  little  bay  mare  streaked  past  the  fifth 
horse  and  took  the  lead. 

When  she  crossed  the  finish  line  she  was 
two  lengths  ahead.  Only  then  did  she  real¬ 
ize  she  was  exhausted.  She  patiently 
waited  to  be  led  back  to  her  clean,  warm 
stall,  the  horseshoe  of  roses  around  her 

neck.  —  Emmy  Lou  Cheney,  14,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
state  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  bg  mailed.  Be  sure  postage  is 
correct  for  mail  outside  the  United  States, 
and  for  air  mail  too. 

New  York:  Ruth  Ahl,  14;  Patricia  Pinker¬ 
ton,  13:  Gaynelle  Tuttle,  16;  Nancy  Centner, 
12;  Judy  McCarg;  Shelia  McClenathan;  Jean 
Cronk,  11;  David  Hoff,  14;  Ann  Schnauber, 
15;  Ada  Riley,  15;  Doris  Lafountain,  16; 
John  DeNicola,  13;  Grade  Brush,  16;  Lyn 
Kane,  19;  Sandra  Lattan,  10;  Lowell  Nudd, 
15;  Naomi  Kiphut,  13;  Grace  Brown,  15; 
Joan  Launde,  19. 

Pennsylvania:  Joan  English,  15;  Betty 
Dahms,  12;  Francis  Garney,  15;  Nesta  Mimm, 
12;  Hilda  Von  Stein,  12;  Pearl  Oxford,  15; 
Charles  Every,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Josephine  Holmes,  12;  Nancy 
Holmes,  14;'  Lorinda  Bartlett,  15;  Betty 
Miles.  10. 

Vermont;  Esther  LaBay,  14;  Sandra 

Therrialt,  12;  Carol  La  Grow,  11;  Susan 

Houston,  12. 

New  Hampshire;  Patricia  Grossman,  10. 

Maine:  Sally  Ann  Harvey,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Leona  Bilodean,  17. 

Connecticut:  Carole  Du  Biell,  14. 

Delaware:  Sandra  Friedel,  15. 

Australia:  Ross  Slack-Smith. 


INDIAN  GIVER 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  15,  Mass. 
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The  Book  Review  Column 


THE  SECRET  GARDEN:  Drawn  by  Alice  Szwec,  19,  New  York. 


“The  Secret  Garden”  is  a  “mystery 
story”  written  years  ago  by  Frances  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett.  It  tells  about  a  little,  spoiled, 
selfish  girl  named  Mary,  who  lived  in 
India  where  she  had  servants  to  do  all 
her  wishes.  Her  father  and  mother  died 
in  the  plague  there  and  she  was  sent  to 
England  to  her  uncle.  There  Mary  didn’t 


have  any  servants,  so  she  had  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  herself.  Not  having  any  friends, 
she  understood  what  that  meant.  This 
cured  her  of  being  selfish  and  spoiled. 

In  the  garden  many  wonderful  things 
happen  and  I  hope  you  will  read  the  book 
to  find  out  what  they  are.  — Magdeline  Sheft- 
man,  14,  New  Jersey. 


By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 


ROSANNA  OF  THE  AMISH 
By  Joseph  W.  Yoder 

Several  weeks  ago  a  friend  loaned  this 
book  to  me  and  I  enjoyed  it.  Now  in  its 
seventh  printing,  it  is  about  300  pages  long 
and  has  13  illustrations  in  black  and  white, 
entitled  “Rosanna  of  the  Amish.’’ 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Amish 
people  who,  like  you,  live  in  and  love  the 
open  countryside?  Mr.  Yoder  puts  you 
straight  on  the  few  ideas  about  Amish 
customs  that  you  may  have  acquired.  Then 
he  unfolds  new  and  curious  ones  of  which 
likely  you  have  never  heard.  The  author 
himself  is  Amish  and  therefore  knows 
quite  well  the  life  which  he  describes. 

This  narrative  of  a  young  Amish  girl’s 
life  is  one  I  think  both  boys  and  girls 
would  enjoy.  The  story  is  based  on  true 
happenings  with  the  real  names  of  the 
people  mentioned.  I  think  teenagers  es¬ 
pecially  will  be  interested  in  Rosanna’s  first 
husking  bee,  her  courting  days  and  her 
marriage,  which  seem  so  very  different 
from  our  usual  practices.  —  Gladys  Beatty, 
15,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  Beatty,  15,  Penna. 


Editor's  Message 


When  writing  anything  for  the  Page,  no  matter  what,  see  how 
interesting  you  can  make  it,  for  that  is  the  way  to  attract  someone  who 
is  looking  for  a  correspondent.  If  you  will  notice,  you  no  doubt  always 
write  to  a  girl  or  boy  whose  letter  appeals  to  you,  one  to  whom  you 
think  you  may  have  a  lot  of  fun  writing,  or  whose  letter  promises 
something  of  special  interest. 

Years  ago  on  Our  Page  the  artists  did  self-portraits.  They  en¬ 
joyed  doing  them  and  everyone  looked  forward  to  seeing  them.  How 
about  doing  this  for  our  Sketch  Book  section? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


WHY  DON’T  MORE  BOYS  WRITE? 

I  have  written  twice  to  Our  Page  and 
know  some  nice  -  people  because  of  it.  I  am 
grateful  to  Our  Page  for  bringing  Rosmond 
O’Connell  and  me  together;  I  also  enjoy 
writing  to  Connie  Zeh.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  and  am  in  many  musical 
activities  and  enjoy  them  all.  I  play  viola 
and  drums.  Also  a  Jay  Vee  cheerleader  and 
I  love  basketball!  I  have  a  few  pets,  a 
Shetland  pony  and  a  cocker  spaniel  dog, 
and  hope  to  get  a  colt  soon. 

I  always  read  Our  Page  and  I’d  like  to 
know  why  you  boys  don’t  write  in.  Bob 
Farrell  draws  some  fine  pictures,  but  ail 
of  you  could  at  least  write  in  about  your 
favorite  sports  or  hobby.  I  am  hoping  to 
hear  from  some  of  you  boys  and  girls 
soon.  —  Gracie  Brown,  15,  New  York. 


ACCORDI  AN  PLAYER 

My  one  favorite  hobby  is  the  accordian 
and  I  have  taken  lessons  for  three  years. 
We  live  on  a  46  acre  farm  and  I  have  four 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  am  in  my  first 
year  of  high  school  and  like  all  kinds  of 
sports,  especially  basketball.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  written  to  Our  Page,  al¬ 
though  I  read  every  issue  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  other  boys  and 
girls.  —  Charles  Every,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


AND  A  PARAKEET  TOO 

Now  out  of  high  school,  I  like  to  do  most 
anything  pertaining  to  the  outdoors.  I 
love  all  animals,  especially  horses  and  dogs. 
In  the  near  future  I  hope  to  have  a  colt 
of  my  own.  Of  course  we  have  many  dogs, 
not  all  ours,  since  we  run  a  kennel.  I  also 
have  a  parakeet  who,  this  very  minute,  is 
sitting  on  my  shoulder  as  I  write  you.  I 
love  to  travel:  in  fact,  that  is  what  I  like 
to  do  best  of  all.  I  like  to  write  letters, 
so  I  hope  that  some  of  you  readers  will 
write  to  me.  —  Lyn  Kane,  19,  New  York. 


TWICE  TO  MEXICO 
Mexico  is  a  very  interesting  country.  I 
have  been  there  twice,  the  first  time  to 
Monterey  and  the  second  to  Saltillo.  I 
think  the  Saddle  Back  Mountains  are  the 
most  wonderful.  You  see  a  mountain  with 
a  sharp  nick  in  it  and  it  surely  does  look 
like  a  saddle!  We  saw  rugs  and  blankets 
being  made  by  hand  on  a  loom.  In  the 
city  the  buildings  are  made  very  differently 
from  our  American  homes  where  you  can 
go  all  around  the  block  and  find  just  build¬ 
ings  and  a  lot  of  doors.  In  Mexico,  we  went 
through  a  door  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
bright,  sunny  courtyard.  Then  going 
through  a  number  of  gates  and  a  door,  we 
were  out  on  the  other  side  of'  the  block. 
Donkeys  are  used  as  pack  horses  mostly. 
If  anyone  is  interested  in  Mexico  or 
traveling,  I  would  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  them.  —  Bethany  Hemenway,  11, 
Massachusetts. 


Original  Poems 

SPRING  SONG 

With  pleasure  I  welcome  each  warm  spring 
day 

After  winter  signs  have  gone  their  way; 
How  soft  and  gentle  the  winds  now  blow 
Bringing  us  showers  rather  than  snow. 
The  trees  and  hedges  are  now  quite  green, 
Presenting  a  beautiful,  picturesque  scene. 
Singing  and  nesting  in  bushes  and  trees, 
Birds  make  the  world  brighter  with  melo¬ 
dies;  .  . 

Yet  spring  is  the  time  when  there’s  wont 
to  do  — 

When  the  world  is  starting  all  over  anew. 

Carmon  Becker,  17,  New  York 


THE  ANIMALS  ON  THE  FARM 
On  the  farm  one  sunny  day 
I  fed  the  bull  then  ran  away 
To  feed  my  mule,  and  little  cmcks 
Then  some  water  for  the  cow  that  kicks 
And  now  I’m  ready  to  feed  the  horse, 
He  has  his  dinner  too,  of  course, 

So  he  can  work  real  hard  next  day 
Cutting  the  wheat  and  mowing  the  hay. 

Virginia  Brandon,  10,  Penna. 


FREEDOM’S  SON 

A  place  for  you  in  our  hearts  is  kept, 
We’ll  think  about  you  all  year  long: 

A  thousand  times  we’ll  think  of  you, 
One  of  the  freedom-loving  throng; 

We  know  you  fight  for  liberty, 

One  of  the  freedom — loving  throng; 

When  it’s  all  over,  the  battle  won, 
Triumphantly  homeward  you  will  come. 

Dorothy  Byam.  17,  Vermont 


Sketch  Book  of  Bird  and  Beast  Near  and  Far 


WVVL  D  T  mOOIILlUll  I  win-.  v  ‘  1  ~ -  ^  g 

Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  13,  Penna,  Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  18,  Penna,  Drawn  by  Merle  Gordon,  16, 
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Comparative  Values  of 
Corn  and  Grass  Silage 

Could  you  tell  me  the  cash  value 
of  both  grass  and  corn  silage  per  ton, 
based  on  their  comparative  feeding 
values?  s.  b. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

The  comparative  cash  value  of 
any  type  of  feed  is  influenced,  of 
course,  by  the  quality  of  the  feed 
involved.  However,  based  on  aver¬ 
ages  of  many  analyses  at  various 
stations,  corn  silage  has  an  average 
total  digestible  nutrient  (t.d.n.)  con¬ 
tent  of  around  18  per  cent,  while 
mixed  grass  silage  containing  some 
legumes  has  an  average  of  about  16 
per  cent.  This  means  that  in  each 
100  pounds  of  corn  silage  there  are 
18  pounds  of  t.d.n.,  and  in  each  100 
pounds  of  grass  silage,  16  pounds.  On 
the  average  the  grass  silage  that  has 
the  highest  feeding  value  cf  any 
kind  is  that  made  from  alfalfa  which 
has  been  allowed  to  wilt  after  cut¬ 
ting  and  before  being  ensiled.  Such 
alfalfa  silage  has  an  average  t.d.n. 
content  of  21  per  cent.  For  practical 
purposes  and  based  on  the  silages 
and  percentages  mentioned,  it  can 
be  seen  that  they  average  approxi¬ 
mately  18  pounds  of  t.d.n.  in  each 
100  pounds  of  silage. 

Comparing  them  with  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  and  mixed  hay,  contain¬ 
ing  some  legumes,  shows  that  such 
hay  has  an  approximate  average  of 
50  per  cent  t.d.n.  Therefore,  on  the 
average,  the  silages  are  worth  a  little 
more  than  one-third  the  value  of 
good  quality  hay  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  This  would  mean  that  if  good 
hay  can  be  bought  for  $20  per  ton, 
silage  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
$7.00  per  ton  at  the  silo. 

The  comparative  value  of  feeds  in 
terms  of  t.d.n.  content  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  correlated  with  their  cost  of 
production.  For  instance,  last  year 
a  good  many  farmers  who  keep  cost 
accounts  advised  us  that  it  cost  them 
over  $8.00  per  ton  to  put  up  either 
corn  or  grass  silage. 

The  relative  feeding  values  of 
these  roughages  is  on  the  basis  of 
one  pound  of  hay  having  the  ap¬ 
proximate  feeding  value  of  three 
pounds  of  silage,  either  corn  or  grass. 
At  these  rates  this  would  mean  that 
a  dairy  cow  weighing  1,000  ponds 
should  receive  a  daily  roughage 
ration  of  10  pounds  of  hay  and  30 
pounds  of  either  corn  or  grass  silage, 
plus  enough  grain  to  meet  her  daily 
milk  requirements. 

X-Disease  Transmitted  by 
Nursing 

Can  X-disease  be  transmitted  to 
calves,  if  they  are  allowed  to  nurse 
a  dam  afflicted  with  this  ailment? 

Giles  Co.,  Va.  c.  m.  t. 

Cows  infected  with  X-disease  can 
transmit  the  condition  through  their 
milk  to  calves,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Assn.  In  a  case  studied  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  a  cow 
apparently  transmitted  the  disease 
through  her  milk.  After  two  of  her 
calves,  which  she  nursed,  developed 
the  skin  disease  shortly  following 
birth,  tests  were  started  to  determine 


whether  the  condition  was  heredi¬ 
tary  or  due  to  the  milk.  Two  calves 
therefore  were  purchased  from  other 
herds;  one  was  fed  on  milk  from  the 
infected  cow  while  the  other  calf  was 
fed  her  cream  mixed  with  dried  skim 
milk.  The  calf  fed  milk  from  the 
cow  developed  X-disease,  while  the 
calf  fed  the  cream  and  dried  milk 
diet  did  not.  Authorities  had  re¬ 
ported  earlier  that  milk  was  toxic 
to  calves  after  cows  had  developed 
X-disease  from  eating  certain  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  lubricants,  wood 
preservatives,  and  chlorinated  naph¬ 
thalenes.  Hyperkeratosis,  commonly 
called  X-disease,  is  a  slow,  chronic, 
usually  fatal  ailment  marked  by 
watery  discharges  from  the  eyes, 
drooling,  scours  and  roughened  skin. 


Protein  Supplements  for 
Steers 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
best  protein  supplement  to  use  with 
either  corn  or  barley  for  fattening 
steers?  In  what  ratio  should  they  be 
mixed  with  grain  feed? 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  c.  t.  j. 

Numerous  tests  at  several  state  and 
federal  stations  have  shown  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the 
standard  high  protein  concentrates, 
such  as  linseed,  soybean  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  For  some  time  now,  the 
best  feeding  value  has  been  in  using 
soybean  oil  meal,  because  it  has  been 
selling  at  a  lower  price  than  either 
of  the  others.  On  the  average,  any  of 
these  protein  supplemental  meals 
are  best  fed  in  the  ration  of  one  part, 
by  weight,  to  each  nine  parts  of 
either  corn  or  barley. 

Feed  Needed  for  Fattening 
Hogs 

On  the  average  how  many  total 
pounds  of  grain  feed  will  be  needed 
for  fattening  hogs,  in  a  pen,  from  an 
initial  weight  of  50  pounds  per  head 
to  a  marketing  weight  of  "225  pounds? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  m. 

There  are  several  factors  which 
influence  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gains  made  by  fattening  hogs,  such 
as  health,  proper  and  adequate  feed¬ 
ing,  and  individuality  of  the  animals. 
However,  on  the  average,  under 
favorable  conditions,  healthy  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs  confined  in  a  pen,  when  fed 
from  an  initial  weight  of  50  pounds 
to  a.  marketing  weight  of  225  pounds, 
would  need  about  700  pounds  of 
total  grain  feed. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hcgner .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds . 3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


This  is  the  farmstead  of  S.  Dorman  in  Pluckemin ,  Somerset  County,  New 
kersey.  The  neat  white  farm  buildings  house  a  herd  of  30  dairy  cows  and 
f .  re  the  crops  from  120  acres  of  cleared  land.  Mr.  Dorman  makes  some  of 
ls  corn  into  grain  and  some  into  silage.  He  also  puts  soybeans  and  sor¬ 
ghum  in  the  big  white  cement-stave  silo  at  the  left. 

May  16,  1953 


There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice 
in  the  Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is  always  cold  and  you  always  get 
quick  cooling. 

2  Insulated  with  STYROFOAM* — 
Tests  show  it  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  low  temperature  insulation 
yet  developed.  High  efficiency  and 
nonabsorbent  means  lower  cool¬ 
ing  costs — Send  for  Free  Sample. 


O  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Galvanized 
^  Steel  inside  and  outside  because  it 
adds  years  of  life  to  your  Cooler. 
—  You  know  what  is  under  the 
paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

Ai  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop-in 
“  type  refrigeration  unit  tested  at  the 
factory,  assuring  you  of  low-cost 
operation  and  many  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.—  5  year  guarantee. 


- YOUR  CHOICE - 

Babson  Standard  Cooler  Babson  Spray  Cooler 

ice  wetter  immersion  type  Side  opening  ice  water  sproy 


'5-Year  Guarantee  on  hermetically  sealed  unit 


*TRADE-MARK  OF  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  FOR  ITS  EXPANDED  POLYSTYRENE  PLASTICS. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

We  want  you  to  have  a  free 
sample  of  STYROFOAM*  to 
prove  that  it  really  is  non- 
absorbent  and  efficient. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  West  Belden  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  tfew  York 

842  Wert  BeSdien  Ave.,  Dept. 3075,  Syrcrute.  W.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  STYROFOAM* 
Insulation. 


Name- 


Address- 


City- 


- State- 


-iSKSSttii 

fflaasyr""- 


Important  facts  about  farm  buildings... 


Not  all  round-roofed  farm  buildings 
are  framed  with  Rilco  glued-lami- 
nated  wood  rafters.  Because  there 
are  important  differences  in  framing 
members,  you  should  protect  your¬ 
self  by  checking  these  points  before 
you  build: 

What  Kind  of  Material?  Wood  is  con¬ 
sidered  best,  and  of  |the  various 
species,  Douglas  Fir  is  outstanding 
for  its  strength  and  long  life.  Rilco 
rafters  are  made  from  carefully 
selected  kiln-dried  West  Coast 
Douglas  Fir. 

What  Kind  of  Rafter?  Tests  by  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  engineers  show 
that  glued-laminated  rafters  are  four 
times  stronger  than  nailed  rafters  of 
the  same  size. 

What  Kind  of  Glue?  The  very  best  for 
farm  rafters  is  waterproof  resorcinol 


glue,  because  it  is  completely  un¬ 
affected  by  the  extreme  moisture 
present  in  all  barns.  “Exterior”  or 
“Ext.”  stamped  on  Rilco  rafters  /is 
your  assurance  of  this  superior  gliie. 

What  About  Engineering?  It  can  be 

costly  to  use  rafters  that  have  not 
been  engineered  for  their  particular 
job.  Rilco  rafters  are  engineered  for 
lasting,  trouble-free  service. 

How  About  Rilco?  Sturdy,  wind- 
resistant  Rilco  buildings  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  hard  service. 
Factory  shaped,  cut  and  drilled,  they 
are  delivered  ready  for  easy,  money¬ 
saving  erection.  Be  sure  you  get  your 
money’s  worth — look  for  the  Rilco 
trademark  on  every  rafter  you  buy. 
See  your  lumber  dealer,  er  write  for 
free  literature. 


RILED 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

"works  wqnmm  with  wm» 


Rilco  nominated  Products,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Building 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  free  information  on: 

□  TWO-STORY  BARNS  □  MACHINE  SHEDS 

□  ONE-STORY  BARNS  □  HOG  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES 


J  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

|  Town _ _ _ _ 

I  R.F.D. _ State _  I 

L _ J 
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BEATING  THE 
LIVESTOCK 
PRICE  SQUEEZE 


by 

AMOS  KIRBY 

expert  whose  ad¬ 
vice  is  welcomed 
by  farmers  with¬ 
in  range  of  Radio 
(Station  WCAU, 

Philadelphia. 

LOW  PRICES  for 
livestock  on  one 
hand  and  high 
feed  prices  on 
the  other  make 
early  pasture  welcome.  But  there  are 
two  things  to  remember: 

First,  even  lushest-looking  grass  may 
be  short  in  trace  minerals  essential  to 
livestock  health  and  production. 

Second,  livestock  on  pasture  require 
more  salt  than  while  in  winter  quarters 
when  they  get  prepared  feed  containing 
1%  salt  as  a  general  rule. 

Make  sure  that  your  farm  animals  get 
all  the  salt  and  trace  minerals  needed  by 
keeping  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  before  them  at  all  times. 

Blusalt  provides  the  salt  they  must 
have  for  the  digestion  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fats  plus  these  trace  min¬ 
erals:  Coba  Inessential  for  Vitamin  B12 
—guards  against  loss  of  appetite,  permits 
maximum  body  gains  and  helps  main¬ 
tain  normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood.  Manganese— for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone 
development,  lodilie— to  help  prevent 
simple  goiter.  Iron— essential  as  part  of 
the  hemoglobin  to  every  organ  and  tissue 
of  the  body.  Copper— necessary  with 
iron  for  hemoglobin  formation.  Zinc- 
growth  producing  and  a  part  of  enzymes. 

7  Feed 

'sterling 

Trace-Mineral 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb,  liks 

For  details,  send 
coupon  below 
today. 


I 

I 


L- 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


Pastures  for  Sheep 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 

pasture  are  well  enclosed,  as  previ¬ 
ously  suggested,  then  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  use  temporary  fencing  for 
the  field  divisions.  A  one  or  two  wire 
electric  fence  is  satisfactory,  pro¬ 
vided  the  sheep  are  turned  in  the 
area  shortly  after  being  sheared; 
when  they  touch  the  wire  a  time  or 
two  they  will  stay  away. 

If  it  is  possible  the  sheep  should  be 
rotated  in  these  areas  about  every  10 
days  or  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  flock  and  the  kind  of 
forage  available,  as  well  as  the  area 
involved.  No  other  plan  of  sheep 
management  will  be  of  so  much  help 
in  controlling  internal  parasites  as 
following  a  pasture  rotation  plan.  In 
addition  it  will  let  the  grass  get  a 
little  start;  if  it  should  get  too  high 
and  coarse  it  will  make  more  graz¬ 
ing  if  mowed. 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures 

Again  if  the  land  area  is  limited, 
it  is  best  to  take  full  advantage  of 
temporary  pastures,  However,  when 
possible  the  ewes  and  their  lambs 
should  be  put  on  permanent  pasture, 
preferably  a  mixture  of  grasses,  dur¬ 
ing.  the  first  part  of  their  grazing 
season.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
helping  to  prevent  bloat,  affords  low 
cost  feed,  and  gets  rid  of  most  weeds, 
besides  adding  a  great  deal  of  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  permanent  pasture  land. 
It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
sure  ways  to  improve  permanent 
pasture.  As  soon  as  the  permanent 
pasture  begins  to  get  short,  the  flock 
can  then  be  put  on  temparary  pas¬ 
ture  and  rotated  as  mentioned. 

Experiments  at  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  Dr.  John  Willman, 
have  shown  that  lambs  will  make 
greater  gains  when  they  have  access 
to  good  grass  pasture  in  addition  to 
such  forage  crops  as  rape.  This  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  preparing 
part  of  the  meadow  land  and  sowing 
it  to  some  suitable  temporary  forage 
crop;  the  lambs  can  then  graze  either 
the  permanent  grass  area  or  the 
annual  forage  crop  as  desired.  If  the 
grass  area  is  sufficiently  large  a  crop 
of  hay  may  be  cut  from  it;  this  will 
improve  the  grazing  for  the  lambs. 
Dr.  Willman  mentions  that  when  it 
is  not  possible  to  offer  both  grass 
and  temporary  forage,  it  is  then  de¬ 
sirable  to  feed  the  lambs  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  when  they  are  graz¬ 
ing  on  temporary  forage,  especially 
rape.  When  hay  is  so  fed,  preferably 
timothy,  it  greatly  reduces  the  ten- 
dancy  to  scour  which  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  when  lambs  are  grazed  on  rape 
alone. 

In  these  tests,  from  eight  to  10 
pounds  of  either  rape  or  kale  seed 
was  sown  per  acre,  either  separately 
or  mixed.  Some  farmers  prefer  to 
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Name . 


RFD  or  Street _ 


Town. 


State. 


Increase  Pasture  Yield  up  to  50% 
with  Hol-Dem’s  Electric  Fence  System! 

ROTATE  PASTURES  DAILY 
BY  OPENING 
ONE  GATE! 

m 


:.•••  .  >  t  *  fcj 


Model  45  115  V.  A.C. 

Only  $27.75 


*  m 


Controlled  grazing  by  use  of  temporary  electric 
fencing  lengthens  grazing  season,  increases  butter- 
fat  poundage,  beef  weight.  Cows  graze  down  pas¬ 
ture  quickly  and  evenly,  eat  all  grass  and  clover 
instead  of  tramping  down  and  destroying  pasture 
while  walking  off  fat.  Rotating  pastures  allows 
grass  to  recover  faster. 

Weed  Clipper  Kills  Weeds  on  Contact!  No  Shorts! 

Hol-Dem  Fencers  hold  stock  even  on  the  driest 
ground.  Six  models  to  choose  from,  5- Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Pasture  Yield."  Ask 
your  local  Dealer  or  write:  r 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO. 

419  NORTH  HANOVER.  CARLISLE,  PENN4. 
Phone  1716 


sow  a  mixture  consisting  of  one 
bushel  of  oats,  one  bushel  of 
Canadian  field  peas,  and  six  pounds 
of  rape  to  the  acre.  When  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  sown  in  up-state  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  May,  it  will 
usually  be  ready  for  grazing  by  the 
middle  of  July.  The  ewes  and  lambs 
like  it,  and  we  have  had  good  re¬ 
ports  from  its  use  as  a  temporary 
forage  crop.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  grazing  is  provided  be  sure  and 
supply  adequate  shade,  fresh  water, 
and  salt  for  the  farm  flock. 

Acreage  and  Seeding  Mixtures 

The  carrying  capacity  of  an  acre 
of  forage  for  sheep  will  naturally 
vary  considerably  with  both  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
forage  provided.  Assuming  though 
that  both  permanent  and  temporary 
pasture,  of  fair  to  good  quality,  is 
supplied  as  discussed  it  will  on  the 
average  permit  keeping  five  breeding 
ewes  and  their  lambs  per  acre  for 
the  grazing  season.  In  some  Ken¬ 
tucky  tests,  when  bluegrass  and 
Korean  lespedeza  were  used  it 
furnished  adequate  forage  for  10 
ewes  and  their  lambs  until  late  Fall. 
The  bluegrass  was  grazed  until  July, 
followed  by  turning  the  sheep  on  the 
lespedeza. 

A  good  mixture  which  has  proven 
to  have  an  excellent  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  for  sheep  is  one  consisting  of 
seven  pounds  of  ryegrass,  four 
pounds  of  redtop,  four  pounds  of 
timothy,  and  five  pounds  of  either 
red  or  alsike  clover.  The  alsike  is 
best  suited  for  rather  wet  lands.  If 
lespedeza  can  be  successfully  grown 
then  it  may  be  substituted  for  the 
clover  seed,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
pounds  in  the  suggested  mixture. 

We  have  encountered  some  farms 
in  the  Northeast  where  the  sheep 
pasture  had  been  seeded  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  10  pounds  of  alfalfa 
and  nine  pounds  of  brome  grass.  On 
land  so  seeded,  10  acres  were  satis¬ 
factorily  carrying  a  flock  of  around 
50  head  of  ewes  and  their  lambs 
until  frost.  This  was  on  good  fertile 
land .  though,  and  the  sheep  were 
being  well  handled. 

Sudan  grass  makes  a  suitable 
temporary  forage  crop  for  sheep,  and 
is  good  pasture  insurance  against  a 
dry  season.  However,  when  sheep 
are  grazed  on  Sudan  grass  it  is  es 
pecially  important  to  not  place  them 
on  it  before  it  has  reached  a  height 
of  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more.  Never  let  them  graze  it  close, 
as  the  danger  from  prussic  acid 
poisoning  is  then  quite  probable.  The 
dark  green  shoots  at  the  base  are 
especially  dangerous,  and  second 
growths  generally  have  a  higher 
prussic  acid  content  than  that  of  the 
first  growth.  It  is  not  frost  that 
causes  this  poisonous  formation,  but 
the  new  second  growth  following  a 
frost  is  the  one  to  look  out  for. 
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Grass  can  be  your  best  cash  crop 
if  you  are  set  up  to  handle  it.  A 
Marietta  silo  has  been  called 
“perfect  for  grass  silage.”  Its 
airtight  construction  keeps  grass 
fresh,  palatable  and  nutritious 
when  pastures  are  “short.”  Place 
your  order  now. 


THE 

MARIETTA 

CONCRETE 

C0RP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES) 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
6  x  8  @  $4.32  I  Write  for  samples 

8  x  12  I  8  64  I  and  stock  sizes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  Brown  Swiss  Show 

The  first  Brown  Swiss  show  ever 
to  be  held  in  Southeastern  New  York 
State  is  taking  place  in  Windham, 
Greene  County,  New  York,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  16.  The  new  show  will  also 
be  the  first  cattle  show  of  the  season 
in  New  York  State.  Although  Brown 
Swiss  shows  have  traditionally  been 
held  in  Upper  New  York  State,  the 
first  Brown  Swiss  to  come  to  this 
country  found  homes  on  farms  in 
Orange,  Ulster,  Delaware  and  Greene 
Counties.  Later  the  breed  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Valuable  prizes  and  ribbons  will 
be  awarded  for  16  classes,  ranging 
from  junior  heifer  and  bull  calves  to 
mature  cows  and  bulls.  Prizes  will 
also  be  awarded  for  grand  cham¬ 
pions.  Additional  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  4-H  and  Future  Farmers 
of  America  members. 

The  basic  reason  for  holding  a 
show  in  the  lower  New  York  Canton 
is  that  many  Brown  Swiss  breeders 
in  this  area  have  not  had  either  the 
money  or  time  to  ship  their  animals 
to  more  distant  shows.  This  will 
give  many  dairy  farmers  a  chance  to 
show  their  top  quality  animals.  Each 
Brown  Swiss  entered  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  herd  books  of  the 
National  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 
Assn.,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Free  entry 
blanks  and  inforpiation  can  be  had 
from  the  Southeastern  Canton  Secre¬ 
tary,  William  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  Tappan, 
New  York.  The  Southeastern  Canton 
officials  expect  to  build  their  new 


Race  Road  at 
Pulaski  Hwy. 
Baltimore  21,  Md. 


INCREASE 

LIVESTOCK  PROFITS 


i  annual  show  into  one  of  the  most 
important  held  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Annual  Ayrshire  Meeting 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
members  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  registered  for  their  re¬ 
cent  arihual  meeting  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Research  Committee  presented 
a  report  which  was  related  to  the 
Approved  Sire  and  Dam  rules  put 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1953.  Pro¬ 
fessor  V.  A.  Rice  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  presented  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  progress  that  the 
Association  has  made  with  regard 
to  sire  indices.  He  showed  that,  even 
though  the  breed’s  average  fat  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  only  slightly 
over  the  past  20  years,  breeders 
could  feel  continuous  progress  is 
being  made. 

Officers  elected  were:  President, 
William  Ashton,  Edgemont,  Pa.;  1st 
vice-pres.,  Walter  Hahn,  Frederick, 
Md.;  vice-presidents:  Dale  Guthrie, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Jay  C.  Knif- 
ton,  Sterling,  Colo.;  and  Richard 
Sears,  Grinnell,  La.  Directors  for 
two  years,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Blood  and 
Clair  Vandemark,  Lima,  Ohio;  di¬ 
rectors  for  three  years,  Clarence 
Corkwell,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Elmer 
Hanner,  Elk  Grove,  Calif.;  Robert 
Holden,  Bennington,  Vt.;  Walter 
Klaus,  Farmington,  Maine;  Cuthbert 
Nairn,  Douglasville,  Pa.;  and  C.  M. 
Rodriguez,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 


Build  your  mineral  program 
around  Morton's 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt 

Fed  free  choice,  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 
helps  livestock  gain  faster.  It  promotes  more  ®.  ' 
cient  digestion  and  assimilation  of  feed.  It  a*5 
activates  the  enzyme,  hormone  and  vitamin  tun  ■ 
tions  that  control  and  influence  feed  conversi 

As  a  result,  livestock  make  better  use  of  feed 
.  .  ,  they  turn  more  of  the  proteins,  fats  a 
carbohydrates  into  meat,  milk  and  wool. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton’s  Salt  by  name. 
Write  today  for  free  salt  feeding  booklet.  iu“ 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 

j Tte&Ckoicc 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 

CALF  SCOURS 

Due  todietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  ... 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 

$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y« 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


Dr.  Nabors 

DIRENE 


Nobody  knows  how  long  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  is  likely  to  last,  but 
at  this  stage  it  is  already  certain  that 
very  little  will  be  done  to,  for,  or 
about  farmers.  Most  of  the  genuine 
news  has  been  coming  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  Congress  will  begin 
doing  much  to  change  that  farm 
news  picture. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
by  the  end  of  April  had  already  as¬ 
signed  docket  numbers  to  56  bills, 
but  had  not  held  hearings  on  any 
of  them.  The  House  had  given  num¬ 
bers  to  110  bills,  had  held  hearings 
on  two,  and  had  reported  both.  One 
was  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  agreement  for  three  years.  This 
passed  the  House  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  was  held  up  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  other 
was  a  bill  to  give  price  support  aid 
to  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  on  their 
1952  crop.  This  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  House. 

Maryland  farmers  achieved  nation¬ 
wide  publicity  when  they  voted 
down  marketing  quotas  on  their  1952 
crop,  thus  declaring  that  they  wanted 
neither  government  aid  nor  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions.  Then  the  market 
broke,  and  they  decided  they  could 
take  such  restrictions.  In  fact,  they 
voted  in  favor  of  marketings  quotas 
for  the  1953  crop.  A  move  was  then 
started  to  give  them  price  suports 
on  the  1952  crop,  now  already  in  the 
marketing  process.  Wheat  farmers 
said,  in  effect,  “Forgive  and  forget.” 
Cotton  farmers  said,  in  effect,  “They 
made  their  bed  and  got  their  pub¬ 
licity,  now  let  them  read  their  news¬ 
paper  clippings.”  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  House  voted  not  to  extend 
price  supports  to  the  1952  crop  of 
Maryland  tobacco. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  concentrating  on 
the  general  farm  picture,  with 
matters  of  export  and  import  policy 
using  up  the  lion’s  share  of  attention. 

The  two  Congressional  appro¬ 
priations  committees  will  provide 
more  interest,  because  they  will 
shortly  report  out  bills  providing 
funds  for  operation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  12  months 
beginning  this  July  1.  When  the  two 
chambers  pass  on  these  money  bills, 
they  will  simultaneously  be  passing 
on  the  future  of  all  farm  programs. 

The  fate  of  the  money  bills  will 
be  extremely  interesting  in  the  light 
of  the  economy  campaign  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson.  Benson 
cut  under  the  Truman  budget  all 
down  the  line  and,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  also  cut  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year’s  actual  appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  most  important  slash  was  in 
funds  for  the  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  payments  program.  There  has 
been  considerable  Congressional  talk 
about  refusing  to  make  this  cut,  and 
some  Congressmen  have  also  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  there  should  be 
more  money  than  Benson  requested 
for  various  other  USDA  activities. 
One  of  these  is  research.  Benson  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  more  for  farm  re¬ 
search  than  was  actually  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  but 
considerably  less  than  Truman  asked 
for  this  purpose.  Many  Congressmen 
have  said  that  this  is  a  time  during 
which  we  should  vastly  increase  our 
research  activities,  and  they  think 
that  even  the  Truman  budget  called 
for  too  little  money. 

Another  program  is  the  so-called 
Department  of  Agriculture  flood  pre¬ 
vention  plan.  This  is  the  upstream 
flood  prevention  work  which  concen¬ 
trates  on  small  dams  on  tributaries, 
rather  than  big  dams  on  rivers,  and 
also  emphasizes  on-farm  rain  trap- 
Pmg.  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary 
J-  Earl  Coke  early  this  month  told 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
that  USDA  under  its  new  leader¬ 
ship  still  favors  this  program,  but 
that  funds  for  it  were  also  cut 
sharply  in  the  Benson  budget.  House 
Agriculture  Committee  chairman, 
«ep.  Clifford  R.  Hope  (R.,  Kans.), 
Pas  introduced  a  bill  to  put  this  pro¬ 
gram  into  full-scale  operation.  In  the 
previous  Democratic  Congress  the 


major  bill  on  the  subject  was,  of 
course,  introduced  by  a  Democrat, 
W.  R.  Poage  of  Texas.  The  Poage  bill 
cleared  the  House,  but  too  late  last 
year  to  get  through  the  Senate. 

It  appears  fairly  sure  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  vote  more  money  than  was 
asked  by  Benson.  Benson  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  intends  to  follow 
Congressional  dictates,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  possible  that  some  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  programs  will 
be  carried  on,  or  carried  on  in  larger 
scale  operations,  over  the  opposition 
of  the  Department’s  new  leaders. 

In  short,  the  main  Congressional 
direct-farm  activity  this  year  will 
likely  be  confined  to  how  much 
money  will  be  spent  by  USDA  and 
for  what.  Major  legislation,  like  price 
support  bills,  will  wait  for  next  year. 

&  *  *  #  _ 

Farm  prices,  after  holding  steady 
for  one  month,  have  resumed  their 
downward  swing,  according  to  the 
latest  farm  price  report.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  fell  off  another 
two  per  cent  between  mid-March 
and  mid-April,  while  prices  paid  by 
farmers  declined  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent.  The  result  was  that  the  parity 
ratio  (measure  of  farm  prices 
against  other  prices)  was  down  to  93 
per  cent  of  parity.  This  was  the  low¬ 
est  since  June,  1941. 

Higher  prices  for  hogs,  lambs,  eggs 
and  rice  failed  to  make  up  for  price 
drops  in  milk,  cattle,  onions  and 
potatoes. 

He  ^  ^  ^ 

U.  S.  average  farm  land  prices  in 
the  four  months  ended  on  March  1 
declined  by  two  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
early  May.  Most  of  the  drop  was  in 
States  where  cattle  is  a  major  factor. 
The  Northeast  had  very  little  drop. 

New  York  State  average  land 
values  fell  off  most  in  this  section, 
two  per  cent.  Land  values  lost  one 
per  cent  in  Pennsylvania,  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts.  But  Delaware 
gained  one  per  cent.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  land 
values  were  unchanged  in  the 
period.  Harry  Lando 


“I  haven’t  the  heart  to  tell  her  that 
the  tub  is  for  drinking  water”! 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Layers  in  the  Summertime 
By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

•  Out  in  the  Hayfield 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  The  Garden  in  June 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  Feeding  for  Low-Cost  Milk 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Pellets  for  Pullets 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  Small  Poultry  Flock 
By  Thomas  Foster 

•  “Somebody  Has  Been  Eating 

My  Beehive!” 

By  Roger  A.  Morse 

•  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 
By  Harold  P.  Gaston 
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RED  @  ROSE  REPORT  .  for  Afore  Profitable  Farming 


Calves  Gain  More  on  Milk  Replacer.  In  tests  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center  and  by  dairy 
farmers,  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  has  proved  better  and  more  economical  than  natural 
milk.  Replacer  fed  calves  gain  1.24  lbs.  daily  as  compared  to  1.14  lbs.  for  milk  fed  calves. 
Also,  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  fed  animals  were  weaned  as  early  as  3  or  4  weeks.  Ask 
your  Red  Rose  Distributor  to  give  you  facts  and  information  on  the  Red  Rose  Milk 
Replacer  method  of  raising  calves. 


Dairy  Cows  Need  a  Balanced  Ration  as 
Well  as  Pasture.  Dairymen  have  discover¬ 
ed  that  higher  milk  production  requires 
the  addition  of  a  well  balanced  feed  even 
with  the  finest  pasture.  The  need  is  great¬ 
er  when  available  grazing  land  is  not  at  its 
best.  Essential  ingredients  and  minerals 
not  found  in  normal  pasture  are  necessary 
to  supply  the  elements  constant  high  milk 
production  demands.  Whether  the  herd 
is  on  pasture  ...  or  in  the  barn  . .  .  there  is 
a  Red  Rose  Dairy  Feed  or  a  Red  Rose 
Supplement  to  fit  your  herd’s  needs. 


Higher  Energy  Content  in  Feed  Boosts  Egg 
Profits.  Layers  for  market  egg  or  hatching 
egg  production  need  added  energy  to 
maintain  body  weight  and  vigor.  Red 
Rose  feeds  provide  that  extra  energy. 


Red 
Research 
Helps  Increase 
Production 

Profitable  and  intelligent  feeding 
practices  help  to  determine  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss 
on  the  farm.  John  W.  Eshelman  & 
Sons  is  continually  experimenting 
and  testing  farming  methods  and 
feeding  practices  that  will  increase 
farm  production  yet  help  reduce 
feeding  costs.  The  Eshelman  labo¬ 
ratories,  Red  Rose  Experimental 
Farms  and  the  new  Red  Rose  Re¬ 
search  Center  are  constantly  at 
work  searching  for  better  feeds 
that  can  be  used  at  a  profit. 


Farm  Dogs  Perform  Many  Useful  Jobs. 

Red  Rose  Dog  &  Puppy  Food  is  a  bal¬ 
anced,  economical  feed  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  provide  the  energy  and  strength 
the  dog  needs.  Include  Red  Rose  Dog 
Food  with  your  next  feed  order. 


"First  Aid”  Feed  Increases  Rate  of  Gain 
In  Runty  Pigs.  Red  Rose  TC  Feed’s  high 
antibio  tic- vitamin  content  promotes  gain, 
helps  control  micro-organisms  and  disease 
that  attack  weaker  animals. 


i 

I 
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CtRClEVI  U.E, Ohio 


Eshelman  Plants  Conveniently  Located. 

Conveniently  located  Eshelman  mills 
mean  short  freight  hauls  and  fresh,  qual¬ 
ity  feeds  to  your  Red  Rose  distributor  and 
in  turn  to  your  farm. 


Red  #Rose 


made  and  guaranteed  by 


John  w.  &  sons 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA:  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 


LANCASTER.  PA.  •  VORK,  PA.  •  CIRCLEVIUE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA,  FLA. 
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Poultry  Plucking  Machines 

SCALDERS.  PINNING  MACHINES,  BARBECUE 
MACHINES.  EVISCERATING  TABLES  and  all 
other  items  for  the  POULTRY  DRESSER. 

ALSO  REBUILT  EQUIPMENT. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

227  WEST  64th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  TRafalgar  3-4411 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
White  Emden,  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  S13.  produce  up  to 
$2.50  feathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 
No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R1N  Hampton  Conn. 


GRAYBI  LLS  chicks 

PA.U.S.APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Largs  Type  WH.  LEG . $14.00  $28.00  $  3.00 

New  Hampshires  .  14.00  24.00  12.00 

Hamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross....  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Live  del. 
Guar.  4  wk.  old  Leghorn  Pullets  -45c  ea.  EXP.  Collect. 
C.  S.  Grayhill  Pity  Fm.  Hty.,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


New  Hampshires.  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP  70ets.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd..  Carlisle,  Mas*. 


SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
ducks  in  814  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Claan  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
80X  I.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phono  29-) 


-  DUCKLINGS  - 

Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
Indian  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
Fawns  $28.00.  Less  100  add  2c  each.  Rouens  $50.00, 
Buffs  $40.00.  Aylesburys,  Blue  Swedish,  Cayugas, 
Toulouse  and  China  Goslings. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


WHITE  Pekin  DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  type,  grow  like  weeds.  High¬ 
est  livability,  fastest  profit  returns.  Low 
feed  cost,  fun  to  raise.  Lowest  prices. 
Wayside  Duck  Farm,  Box  R.  Dallas.  Pa. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Breeders  Exclusively  for  41  Years. 
HOLLAND  FARM.  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


POULTS:  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean.  One  quality — The  Best.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Write  for  information.  McDONALD 
FARMS  Port  Jefferson,  Sta.,  N.  Y.  P.  J.  8-0779 


FINEST  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  KEETS 
Booked  Now  for  Early  Summer  Delivery. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  POMFRET  CENTER,  CONN. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  PILGRIM  Goslings  $6  pair.  Started,  $8 
pair.  RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS:  $22.00  per  100 
DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  DRIFTING  PENNA 


-  GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  - 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


BABY  GEESE  —  Hardy,  Easily  Raised  China,  Em 
den,  Pilgrim,  Toulouse.  Small  deposit  books  order 
Free  circular.  NORTHNODE  FARM.  W.  Rutland,  Vt 


Pilgrim  Geese  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese,  Buff 
Eggs — goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm,  Denbigh  2,  Va 


GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVANT’S.  ULSTER,  PENNA. 


MEADOWBROOK 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Turkey  Poults  and  Ducklings 
“We  Produce  Every  Egg  We  Hatch” 

Our  26th  Year.  Free  Photo;  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

-  BIL-MAR  SUPER  MATING  - 

Because  of  our  extra  large  breeders,  poults  of  this 
mating  are  produced  by  artificial  insemination. 
Write  for  Prices  at  Once. 

BILL  &.  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-5,  ZEELANO,  MICHIGAN 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $5*00 

Pius  15  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  Yorik 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Way  to  Have  a  Friend 
Is  to  Be  a  Friend! 

What  could  be  friendlier  than  sending  a  3-year  gift 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  for  a  good  neighbor  or  friend! 
Every  single  issue  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  good  influence. 

It  costs  only  a  dollar.  And  we’d  be  glad  to  send  a  card 
saying  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  coming  with  your 
compliments ! 

Just  fill  in  this  handy  coupon: 


Friend’s  Name  . . . . . 

R.  F.  D .  Box . .  Street . 

Post  Office. ._ . . . State. . 

Your  Name  . . . . 

R.  F.  D . .  Box .  Street.... 

Post  Office . .  State 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Complaints  on  Egg  Quality 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  subject  of  egg  quality  is 
likely  to  receive  more  attention  than 
usual.  Actually,  it  does  take  on  more 
than  ordinary  importance  in  the 
late  Spring  and  early  Summer  when 
blood  spots  in  eggs  seem  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  Blood  spots  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  seasonal  factor  —  but  not  so 
much  as  one  would  suppose.  The 
number  of  blood  spots  increases  at 
this  time  of  year  because  flocks  are 
in  heavier  production  and  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  the  volume  of  blood  spot 
eggs  produced  than  the  actual  per¬ 
centage  of  the  supply.  However, 
there  is  nothing  that  one  can  do 
about  them  because  this  tendency  for 
blood  spots  is  an  inherited  weakness. 
In  flocks  where  it  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  the  remedy  is  to  get  chicks  from 
a  different  source,  unless  there  is 
some  assurance  that  the  poultry 
breeder  with  whom  one  is  dealing 
is  making  a  serious  effort  to  elimin¬ 
ate  that  weakness  from  his  strain  of 
birds. 

Small  Eggs  and  Watery  Whites 

Along  with  blood  spots,  one  is  likely 
to  hear  complaints  in  the  late  Spring 
and  early  Summer  that  eggs  are 
smaller  in  size.  This  is  a  legitimate 
complaint  because  eggs  do  get  small¬ 
er  in  size  following  early  Spring  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  a  matter  of  environ¬ 
mental  temperature,  and  there  is  no 
practical  way  whereby  one  can  over¬ 
come  the  percentage  of  smaller  eggs 
commonly  observed  at  this  time  of 
year.  One  might  as  well  become 
reconciled  to  it  and  recognize  that  no 
change  will  take  place  until  cooler 
weather  in  the  Fall. 

A  third  complaint  on  egg  quality 
in  the  summer  months  is  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  egg  white.  Here  again, 
this  is  a  matter  of  environmental 
temperature  linked,  perhaps,  with  a 
high  rate  of  egg  production.  Hens 
that  have  been  laying  heavily  all 
Winter  and  Spring  are  quite  likely  to 
come  into  the  Summer  and  produce 
a  type  of  egg  albumen  that  simply 
will  not  stand  up  under  summer  con¬ 
ditions.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
poorer  layers  produce  the  better 
quality  eggs  in  the  summer  months. 

Apparently  the  eggs  are  inferior 
when  they  are  actually  laid  and  it  is 
not  altogether  a  matter  of  holding 
conditions.  However,  "the  poultry 
producer  can  assist  in  maintaining 
the  original  quality  of  the  egg,  if  he 
wants  to,  because  eggs  will  hold  up 
better  if  they  are  kept  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  there  is  high  humidity 
and  low  temperature.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mertime  the  best  .practice  is  to  col¬ 
lect  the  eggs  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Cool  the  Eggs  Quickly 

Eggs  that  have  just  been  collected 
in  the  Summertime  usually  are 
warm  all  the  way  through.  When  an 
egg  leaves  the  body  of  the  hen  the 
temperature  at  the  center  of  the  egg 
is  over  100  degrees  and  this  heat  is 
not  lost  very  quickly  when  outside 
temperatures  are  80  or  90  degrees. 
Warm,  strictly  fresh  eggs  never 
should  be  packed  in  the  egg  case 
until  they  have  had  a  chance  to  cool. 
The  best  way  to  handle  these  eggs 
is  to  put  them  in  a  cellar  or  similar 
holding  room.  Keep  them  in  the  wire 
collection  baskets  and  cool  them  off 
quickly  by  putting  the  containers  in 
front  of  electric  fans.  After  an  hour 
or  two  of  such  cooling  the  eggs  then 


can  be  packed  and  held  in  the  cellar 
until  they  are  shipped. 

Studies  made  at  the  egg  laying 
tests  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  strains  of 
chickens  relative  to  the  interior 
quality  of  their  eggs  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  This  is  a  whole  new 
field  of  exploration,  but  the  evidence 
suggests  that,  as  with  blood  spots,  it 
is  an  inherited  trait  and,  in  the  long 
run,  breeders  will  have  to  develop 
strains  of  chickens  that  can  main¬ 
tain  high  interior  quality  throughout 
their  full  laying  year. 

Green  Feed  and  Corn  Make  Yolks 
Dark 

Another  complaint  that  might 
arise  is  dark  yolk  color.  This  is  a 
quality  problem  that  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  entirely  by  the  diet.  How¬ 
ever,  such  eggs  actually  do  not 
possess  a  lower  quality  but  only  a 
darker  color.  If  birds  are  out  on 
grass  range  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  egg  yolk  will  be  dark.  This 
can  be  corrected  to  some  extent  by 
feeding  the  birds  a  mash  consisting 
mainly  of  wheat  and  oat  products 
and,  in  addition,  eliminating  all  corn 
from  the  grain  portion  of  the  ration. 
Such  a  diet  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  present-day  trends  to  develop 
high  energy  and  pellet  feeds.  Never¬ 
theless,  one  who  wants  to  utilize 
range  to  the  best  advantage  could 
keep  the  yolk  color  somewhat  under 
control  by  eliminating  from  his  feed¬ 
ing  schedule  such  things  as  alfalfa 
and  corn  meal,  or  corn  itself,  as  it 
is  from  these  sources  that  the  pig¬ 
ments  are  found  which  affect  the 
color  of  the  yolk.  With  chickens  in 
strict  confinement  and  fed  no  greens 
the  problem  is  not  so  serious,  ex¬ 
cept.  where  diets  are  high  in  yellow 
corn.  Even  then,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  too  much  complaint  about  yolk 
color  if  the  alfalfa  meal  content  of 
the  mash  is  kept  at  a  low  level  — 
about  one  or  two  per  cent.  Alfalfa 
meal  will  color  yolks  much  more 
rapidly  than  corn  meal,  in  fact,  much 
more  than  even  fresh  greens.  For  the 
one  who  must  meet  the  problem  of 
complaints  on  yolk  color,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  diet  the 
birds  are  receiving  and  make 
changes  accordingly.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  this  darker  color  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  higher  vitamin  content. 

Finally,  the  time  element  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  maintaining 
high  interior  egg  quality.  Eggs  should 
be  moved  to  market  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  if  possible,  so  that  the 
best  prices  can  be  realized.  Never 
hold  the  eggs  any  longer  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  High  quality  eggs 
mean  satisfied  customers. 

-  C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.Jull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  . 5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  . 4.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N. .  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


This  is  a  real  Easter  egg  laid  by  a  sex-linked  pullet  on  the  Edward  Cunning¬ 
ham  poultry  farm  in  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  The  weight 
of  the  big  egg  was  eight  ounces;  it  measured  IOV2  inches  on  the  longes ;t 
circumference.  Its  weight  and  size  make  it  the  biggest  egg  ever  reported 
in  Hunterdon  County.  The  pullet  is  steadily  regaining  her  strength  and 
composure,  Mr.  Cunningham  reports.  That’s  a  two-ounce  egg  on  the  right, 
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Now!  Lee's  great  new  drug  discovery  gives  you 


A mem 


COMPOUND 


(Paten)  applied  for) 


Arzenfc 

Compound 


ONE  CENT  PER  BIRD 

Provides  Continuous  Protection 
for  Full  10  Weeks  with  ,  .  *  ' 


1  IB.  JAR  $2.70 

Treats  1  ton  of  mash ! 

y2  LB.  JAR  $1.50 

Treats  1000  lbs.  of  mash! 


Low  Dosage 

With  Arzene  Compound  less  than 
ne  ounce  of  active  drug  (Arzene) 
is  used  for  each  ton  of  mash.  And 
this  is  maximum  dosage.  Other  pre¬ 
ventives  require  at  least  five  times 
the  dosage  of  Arzene. 


Simple  to  Mix 

One  pound  of  Arzene  Compound 
treats  a  full  ton  of  feed.  No  special 
mixing  equipment  is  necessary. 
Make  a  simple  premix  as  directed 
on  the  label  to  treat  50  or  100 
pounds  of  mash  at  a  time  .  .  . 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha  8,  Nebraska 


HOW  ARZENE  WAS  DEVELOPED 

Work  of  finding  a  sure,  low-cost  medi¬ 
cine  to  prevent  cecal  coccidiosis  was 
started  by  Lee’s  in  the  early  ’40s.  Drug 
after  drug  was  tried  and  discarded. 

At  last,  in  1950,  work  was  started  on’  a 
type  of  drug  not  previously  used  for 
poultry.  Many  substances  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  were  made  and  studied.  Arzene 
Compound  resulted  from  this  work.  Its 
cost  to  the  poultryman  was  low  due  to 
the  low  dosage  needed.  It  could  be  used 
cortstantly  in  the  mash,  and  gave  positive 
protection  against  weight  loss  and  death 
loss. 

Now,  after  two  years  of  exacting  tests, 
the  Geo.  H.  Lee  Company  confidently 
brings  you  the  finest  anti-coccidial  you 
can  buy  .  .  .  Lee’s  Arzene  Compound. 


Lee’s  Arzene  Compound  gives  positive  protection  for  10  weeks  for 
less  than  you  once  paid  for  a  ten  day  "treatment”.  Arzene  is  safe  — ■ 
allows  your  birds  to  grow  normally  even  when  used  constantly. 

Arzene  Prevents  Weight  Loss 

For  the  poultry  raiser  weight  loss  is  usually  a  more  costly  problem  than 
death  loss.  An  important  advantage  of  Lee’s  Arzene  is  its  ability  to  sus¬ 
tain  growth  even  when  birds  are  subjected  to  massive  infestations  of 
Coccidia. 


tn 
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GET  YOUR  SUPPLY  OF  LEE’S  A TZene  COMPOUND  AT  THESE  LEE  DEALERS: 


DELAWARE  ' 

Bridgeville . Waller  Pharmacy 

Clayton . Sparks  Pharmacy 

Nassau . Thomas  Best  &  Son, 

Feeds 

Seaforth . R.  Glenn  Mears,  Feed 

MARYLAND 

Federalsburg . Bell's  Cut  Rate 

Drug  Store 

Hampstead . Porterfield's  Drug 

Store 

Rising  Sun . Ashby's  Cut  Rate 

Taneytown ...  .Taney town  Pharmacy 
Union  Bridge.  .  L.  E.  Stauffer,  Drugs 

Westminster.  .  .  . . Arthur  Naill 

Hatchery 

NEW  JERSEY 

Elmer . Avis  Pharmacy 

Franklin . Franklin  Pharmacy 

Linwood.  .  .Anderson  Feed  &  Supply 

Somerville . Kahn's  Korner 

Pharmacy 


NEW  YORK 


Almond . E.  A.  Witter,  Feeds 

Caledonia . Lee  Drugs 

Churchville.  .  .Churchville  Pharmacy 

Fort  Plain . L.  C.  DygertA  Drugs 

Ft.  Edward . King  Pharmacy 

Glenn . R.  G.  Moore  Feed  Co. 

Gloversville .  .Ostrander's  Drug  Store 


Herkimer.  .  .  .Community  Pharmacy 

Jasper.  . A.  B.  Craig  Drugs 

Johnstown.  .  .The  Palmer  Pharmacy 
Leonardsville .  .  .  .  S.  I.  Shatzel,  Feed 

Livingston  Manor . Smith's  Feed 

Store 

Newark . Wildhack's  Drug  Store 

New  Woodstock.  . . .  New  Woodstock 

Milling  Co. 

Norwich . Reynolds  Pharmacy 

Perry . The  Ayer  Pharmacy 

Pulaski . R.  E.  Potts,  Drugs 

Schenectady.  .Schenectady  Seed  Co. 

Tully . Wortley's  Drug  Store 

Utica.  .  .Danie  Batchelor  Seed  Store 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Benton . Rabb's  Drug  Store 

Berwick . Maher's  Drug  Store 

Bryn  Mawr.  ..Bryn  Mawr  Reed  Store 

Chambersburg . Wagaman's 

Pharmacy 

Dillsburg . R.  L.  Krall,  Drugs 

Easton . Rapp's  Pharmacy 

Johnstown . W.  H.  Puterbaugh, 

Drugs 

Lehighton . McLean  Fruit  Farm 

Manheim . Ruhl's  Drug  Store 

Mansfield . Neal's  Poultry  Farm 

&  Hatchery 

Nazareth  .  .  ...  .  Nazareth  Pharmacy 
Newville.  .The  Newville  Warehouse 
Roaring  Springs . Williams  Pharmacy 
Saegertown.  Kleckner  &  Waid  Hdwe. 
Shamokin .  .J.W.Whary  Farm  Supply 
Shickshinny .  J.  D.  Woodworth's  Sons 

Hardware 

Shippensburg .  P.A.VanAllman,Drugs 
Slatington.  .American  Medicine  Co. 

Uniontown . King  Bros.  Feed 

West  Leesport.  .  .Charles  B.  Rothen- 

berger,  Drugs 
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DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 

(Pronounced  WORM-ALL) 


If  Pays  iTo  Be 

•ON  THE  ALERT'’ 

Against  Poultry  WORMS 


TAPEWORMS* 

large 

ROUNDWORMS 
CECAL  WORMS 


*Genus  RdilfiefinQ 


Contains  Exclusive  Drug 
BUTYNORATE 

Won't  retard  growth  or  knock  egg 
production.  Worm  free  chickens  often 
grow  faster,  lay  more  eggs,  make  more 
money  for  you.  Use  WORMAL  pow¬ 
der  for  feed,  or  WORMAL  cablets  for 
individual  worming. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
osk  fori 


Dr.  1 

■ 

salsbury's 

.•.at 
hatchery 
drug  or 
feed  store 


DR.  SALSBUR.VS  LABORATORIES  •  Charles  City,  Jowo 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


II OD  Plunkett’s  wife 
11  went  to  a  hypnotist 
show  at  the  Bijou  The¬ 
atre,  and  didn’t  wake 
up  for  fifteen  years. 


DON!  1ET  THIS  HAPPEN  TO  YOU! 

(THINK  OF  THE  FUN  SHE  MISSEO!) 

Wake  up!  For  thirty  years  (not  fifteen) 
Christie's  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires 
have  been  wide  awake,  alert,  forging  ahead.  Pedi¬ 
gree  and  progeny  testing  and  unmerciful  culling 
built  the  strain — egg  production  and  hatchability 
are  so  high  you  wouldn't  believe  this  is  a  meat- 
type  bird.  Broodiness  has  become  scarcer  than 
hen's  teeth.  Growth  and  feed  conversion  is  better 
than  ever.  And  crossbreeders  cheer  at  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM’S  unequalled  nickability  with  any  type 
male.  Have  you  been  In  suspended  animation,  too? 
Get  on  the  giblet  gravy  train,  and  take  the  ex¬ 
press  pullman  to  success.  SPIZZERINKTUM  is 
your  ticket’  Keep  away  from  the  .hypnotists,  and 
ride  with  a  sure  thing  —  SPIZZERINKTUM. 
Mew  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks,  &  Granite  White  Rocks 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS  Inc.  Bo*  25,  Kingston  N,  H, 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  year % 

WANT  BOTH  MEAT  and  EGGS? 


Tolman’s  White  Rocks  are  your  Answer!  Fast 
growing,  cleaner  dressing  broilers  that  reach  5% 

lbs.  live  wt.  at  12  weeks  (1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T. 

records),  have  excellent  feed  conversion,  bring 

premium  market  prices.  Pullets  mature  early, 

lay  heavily,  are  tops  for  market  or  hatching 
egg  producers.  Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 
(in  lots  Of  500  or  more).  Baby  Chicks  —  straight- 
run.  pullets,  cockerels  —  order  yours  now! 


JOSEPH 
DEPT.  F 


Circular  Free. 

TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

ROCKLAND,  MASS, 


CAed6»tr  yhMeAj  (Xix\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


argo  Typo  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
)hite  Rocks,  K.  I.  Bed8  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
od-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
eghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
h ester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bo*  R.  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  AND 
STARTED  CHICKS 

twt.  Hope  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
State  Blood  Tested.  All  our  own  Breeders. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  ‘™i,e 


Tlnsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  RT.  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6.  OUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Pullets  on  Range 


Before  taking  our  pullets  out  to 
the  range,  we  make  sure  that  all 
the  equipment  to  be  used  has  been 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Plenty  of 
feeders  and  waterers  should  be 
available.  Raised  wire  platforms 
should  be  provided  under  the  water 
fountains.  There  should  be  covers 
over  the  feeder  trays,  so  that  the 
mash  does  not  get  wet  and  sour. 
Even  though  birds  on  range  should 
have  free  access  to  sand,  it  is  best 
to  have  a  tray  always  filled  with 
granite  grit,  too.  As  a  part  of  the 
range  equipment,  I  like  portable 
wooden  frames  built  so  as  to  be 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Boards  can  be  put  on  top  for  shade, 
or  wire  -can  be  nut  on  and  straw 
put  on  top  of  that.  Metal,  if  hit  by 
hail,  is  apt  to  frighten  the  birds. 

If  the  grass  on  the  range  has 
grown  high,  it  should  be  mowed 
ahead  of  time,  so  that  it  can  grow  up 
again  to  a  height  of  about  four 
inches.  Ladino  clover  is  good  for  a 
poultry  range. 

Clean  Ground  Is  Best 

When  1  first  began  raising  chick¬ 
ens,  I  put  them  out  in  the  orchard 
for  several  years  in  succession.  My 
birds  began  to  have  fowl  paralysis 
just  as  they  matured.  I  learned  from 
experience  it  is  best  to  always  put 
them  on  clean  ground.  Now,  I  try  to 
put  them  back  on  to  land  which  has 
been  plowed  up  and  reseeded.  Also,  in 
the  orchard,  there  was  access  to  too 
many  worms,  grubs  and  disease 
germs  along  the  hedge-row. 

Besides  being  on  clean  ground,  the 
pullet  range  should  be  as  far  away 
from  any  old  hens  as  possible,  and 
still  be  practical..  The  more  isolation 
you  can  get,  the  less  disease  you  will 
have  with  pullets.  It  also  should  be 
on  well  drained  soil. 

Guard  the  Flock  from  Predators 

If  ‘possible,  ft  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  poultry  range  where  it 
can  be  seen,  so  as  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  My  experience  with 
marauding  dogs  killing  more  than 
half  of  my  eight-weeks-old  chickens 
last  year  will  never  be  forgotten. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  my  20 
years  of  raising  chickens  that  this 
happened.  A  poultry  •  fence  or  an 
electric  fence  around  the  lot  is  good 
insurance.  What  the  state  pays  for 
killed  birds  does  not  begin  to  make 
up  to  one  for  the  loss.  Besides  my 
trouble  with  dogs  last  Summer,  a 
hawk  began  bothering  my  flock.  I 
began  seeing  bunches  of  feathers  and 
did  not  know  what  was  causing 
them.  Then,  one  day  when  I  went 
back  over  to  the  pullet  range,  there 
was  a  very  determined  hawk. 

Recently,  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  post 
fixed  up  with  a  steel  trap  on  top  of 
it.  When  the  trap  is  sprung,  the  ring 
on  its  chain  slides  along  on  a  wire, 
so  that  as  it  falls  to  the  ground,  it 
is  held  by  the  wire.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  good  to  catch  hawks  or 
owls.  Of  course,  there  is  as  much 
danger  from  these  birds  scaring  the 
pullets  into  a  huddle  so  that  they 
smother  as  there  is  from  their  catch¬ 
ing  them.  I  know  of  one  woman  who 
failed  to  put  wire  over  the  brooder 
house  window,  and  the  next  morning 
she  picked  up  dead  birds  by  the 
basketful  because  an  owl  had  gotten 
in. 

A  good  poultry  pasture  should  take 
care  of  500  pullets  to  the  acre.  The 
brooders  or  shelters  should  be  at 
least  100  feet  apart.  It  is  best  not 
to  have  more  than  150  birds  in  a 
group.  Overcrowding  is  bad.  Birds  of 
different  ages  should  have  different 
ranges. 

Brooder  House  or  Range  Shelters 

We  like  a  brooder  house  to  be  on 
skids,  and  then  it  is  a  fairly  easy, 
matter  to  haul  it  out  to  the  range. 
We  darken  the  windows,  and  move 
the  chickens  right  along  in  it.  But, 
unless  you  want  to  take  time  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  huddle,  it 
would  be  better  to  catch  them  up. 
After  the  house  is  in  location,  it 
should  be  fixed  around  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  chickens  can  not  get 
under  it  at  either  end.  There  should 
be  a  good  deep  litter  in  it  during 
the  Summer,  and  this  should  be 
stirred  up  frequently  and  also  be 


cleaned  when  necessary.  The  win¬ 
dows  should  be  removed  and  good 
ventilation  provided.  If  range  shel¬ 
ters  are  used,  a  good  trick  is  to  put 
tar  paper  under  them  to  catch  the 
droppings,  if  there  is  no  wooden 
floor,  thus  making  the  range  more 
sanitary  when  the  shelter  is  moved. 

Early  Roosting  and  Corner  Rounding 

The  first  few  days  I  leave  some 
water  and  feed  inside,  until  the 
birds  get  used  to  going  outdoors.  I 
also  watch  them  more  at  first  until 
they  get  adjusted  to  their  new  loca¬ 
tion. 

At  three  weeks  of  age,  I  begin  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  chickens  to  learn  to 
roost,  but  if  they  have  not  learned 
by  the  time  they  go  out  to  range. 
I  go  out  two  or  three  nights,  just 
after  it  gets  dusk,  and  put  them  up 
on  the  roosts.  It  is  back  breaking 
work,  but  it  does  not  take  much 
longer  than  that  to  get  them 
trained.  It  really  pays,  because  then 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  about  their 
huddling  and  smothering.  We  always 
block  off  the  corners  of  the  brooder 
house,  until  the  birds  have  learned 
to  roost.  This  helps.  Before  I  learned 
to  take  care  of  the  corners,  I  went 
out  to  shut  up  the  birds  one  night, 
and  found  seven  smothered  to  death 
in  a  corner.  As  the  birds  get  older, 
more  roosts  need  to  be  supplied.  We 
have  a  framework  of  portable  roosts 
which  we  put  in,  in  front  of  the  door 
at  this  stage.  We  forgot,  once,  to 
spray  this  with  carbolineum,  when 
we  did  the  regular  roosts,  and  the 
result  was  a  mess  of  mites  on  the 
chickens.  You  really  do  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience,  if  you  do  not  any  other 
way. 

Feeding  and  Watering 

A  regular’program  of  feeding  and 
watering  is  important.  Even  though 
you  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
brooding  season  is  over  and  the 
young  chicks  are  turned  out  to 
range,  it  does  not  pay  to  be  lax 
about  the  essentials  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  growing  of  good  pullets. 
A  well  balanced  ration  makes  for 
normal  growth  and  normal  feather¬ 
ing.  Growers  vary  in  their  opinions 
on  this,  but  I  like  to  have  mash  in 
front  of  them  all  the  time.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  can’t  skimp  on  feeding.  I  feed 
about  one  third  as  much  grain 
(mixed  corn  and  wheat)  as  of  mash, 
getting  up  to  nearly  one  half  as 
much  grain  toward  the  last  of  the 
growing  season.  Growing  mash  in¬ 
stead  of  starting  mash  is  used  after 
the  first  10  or  12  weeks.  Oats  are 
fed  mornings  after  six  weeks. 

The  feeders  and  waterers  should 
be  moved  occasionally  to  keep  the 
ground  from  getting  too  bare  around 
them.  The  colony  houses  or  shelters, 
also  should  be  moved  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season.  But  do  not 
move  them  too  far  at  a  time  unless 
you  are  looking  for  trouble.  Chickens 
are  just  plain  dumb  about  finding 
their  way  back  to  their  quarters, 
even  when  they  have  been'  moved 
only  a  short  distance. 

Ranged  Pullets  Are  Rugged 

One  thing  which  is  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten,  is  to  give  the  birds  a  flush 
once  in  a  while.  This  can  be  done 
by  giving  them  one  pint  of  molasses 
to  four  gallons  of  water.  Watch  out 
for  lice  during  the  Summer,  too. 
They  can  keep  the  birds  from  de¬ 
veloping  properly.  About  one  half 
hour  before  roosting  time,  I  put 
Black  Leaf  40  along  on  the  roosts  to 
kill  lice. 

Just  before  I  feed  oats  in  the 
morning,  while  the  birds  are  all  ex¬ 
pectant,  I  look  them  over  to  watch 
for  any  signs  of  sickness.  I  always 
look  in  the  house  for  any  birds  that 
are  acting  backward,  after  they  are 
let  out  in  the  morning.  It  is  always 
much  better  to  remove  sickly  birds 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  different 
caretakers  for  the  old  hens  and  the 
young  stock.  I  cannot  do  this,  so  I 
always  use  different  footwear  when 
I  take  care  of  the  pullets. 

Many  pullets  are  being  raised  in 
confinement  now,  and  in  some  cases 
this  may  be  necessary,  but  from  my 
own  experience  I  have  found  that 
birds  raised  on  the  range  are  more 
rugged,  have  more  stamina,  and  can 
take  it  better. 

Leona  M.  “Sherman 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


late  Hatthed  Pullet; 
Have  Advantage;,  Tag 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in. 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavity  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 


months  of  1954. 


You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from, 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul. 
lets,  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  *t 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reading. 


BABCOCK  POULYRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  •  U.  S,  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 

OT  |  T  C  Poultry  Yard-t 
A  J.  Li  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  U.  CALLIC00N.  NEW  YORK 


FREE 

CATALOG i 


PROFIT  PROVEN 

A ©C  World's  old- 
wv  S  IHIM  est  strain  /f* 
Top  performers  In  egg  con¬ 
tests  and  ROP.  BIG  blrda. 
records  to  349  eggs.  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links. 
White  Crosses. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

AN GO  NAS 

1953  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
e  o  s  t  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA 


Matfern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red«, 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writs 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21  ML 

MATTERN  S  HATCHERY 

R-S,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  1 


cicoSILVER  BROADS 

IEW  SHORT  -LEG,  UNIFORM 
IIGH-FEED-CON  VERSION  FOWL 

he  broiler  of  the  year.  More  pounds  of 
leat  sold  for  each  100  chicks  started, 
rnlform  htgh-weight  averages — more  fowl 
lake  top  poundage.  Top  livability,  fast 
laturlty.  Save  up  to  20%  dressing  cost- 
llch  yellow  skin,  CATALOG  FREE. 

MENS  CHICK  FARMS,  Bs>x  IE-3 


HELM'S  Egg  Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHILKS- 

Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  frree<1ij' 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  3  World  records,  U.  »• 
Egg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write:  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  . 

BOX  124  MPTROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS] 


LEISTER’S  TWlovki  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired), -  N.  H. 
Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straigm- 
Run.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special 
izing  in  Broiler  Chicks,  U.  S  Pullorum  Passed. 

C.P.LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  R°* 
3.  4  and  6  Weeks  Old.  Pullorum  Tested. 
NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5.  PA- 
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Success  with  a  Small  Turkey  Flock 


OMETIMES  folks  raising 
turkeys  for  the  first  time 
expect  to  make  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  money,  but  find  the 
regular  markets  flooded 
and  themselves  stuck  with 
their  turkeys.  Just  like  in 
any  other  kind  of  business  you  have 
got  to  stick  to  it  and  find  your 
markets. 


Take  Trescott  Abele  of  East  Pep¬ 
pered,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  He  has 
been  raising  turkeys  for  years  and 
has  built  up  his  own  trade;  practi¬ 
cally  all  his  birds  now  are  on  order 
by  the  middle  of  August  for 'Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas.  Commercial 
grower?  No  —  not  really,  not  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  as  he  raises 
only  up  to  300  birds  a  year;  for  the 
past  several  years  Abele  has  been 
growing  turkeys  as  a  sideline.  He 
raises  just  what  he  can  handle  and 
just  what  he  can  sell,  and  not  a 
single  bird  more.  But,  it  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  that  way  for  him. 


Starting  With  Turkeys 


It  was  while  Abele  was  working 
in  Canada,  after  graduating  from 
school,  that  he  received  a  bulletin 
from  the  Univeristy  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  regard  to  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  tried  there  in  regard  to 
turkey  raising.  Their  best  results 
were  obtained  by  raising  turkeys  in 
lots  of  25.  So,  Abele  adopted  this 
idea  by  building  a  brooder  house 
with  openings  on  four  sides.  Each 
week  the  floor  and  equipment  were 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
He  also  shifted  the  yard;  at  the  end 
of  the  month  he  moved  the  house. 
It  was  hard  work  but  it  helped 
Abele  raise  turkeys  when  the  birds 
were  scarce. 

Today  Abele  moves  his  May- 
hatched  poults  out  to  the  range  when 
weather  conditions  are  right  and. 
when  they  are  between  eight  and  12' 
weeks  old.  His  practice  is  to  divide 
his  turkey  range  into  three  separate 
areas,  rotating  their  use  from  year 
to  year  to  give  the  grass  a  rest. 

He  definitely-  believes  in  avoiding 
too  many  turkeys  on  a  given  range. 
His  practice  is  to  range  not  over  100 
turkeys  to  the  acre. 


Feeds  and  Fattening 


Pellets  play  an  important  part  on 
Abele’s  range  program.  When  he 
first  started  in  business,  specialized 
turkey  feeds  were  unkown.  The  only 
things  available  were  the  usual  kinds 
of  poultry  feeds.  Then  for  a  number 
of  years  -he  had  a  grain  company 
make  a  special  mixture  for  his 
turkeys;  now  he  uses  pellets  supple¬ 
mented  with  semi-solid  buttermilk 
and  green  pasture  grass.  He  has 
found  that  by  using  pellets  he  gets 
less  feather  pulling  in  the  flock.  At 
one  time,  too,  a  lot  of  mash  was 
wasted  by  high  winds;  now  through 
the  use  of  pellets  this  waste  is  large¬ 
ly  eliminated.  Although  some  poul- 
trymen  do  not  favor  grain  trucks 
driving  onto  their  grange,  Abele  al¬ 
lows  his  feed  company  to  dump  the 
pellets  into  the  hoppers  once  a  week. 
He  has  never  had  any  trouble  or  dis¬ 
ease  outbreaks  from  this,  and  it  saves 
him  labor,  time  and  money. 

Abele  does  not  believe  in  penning 
his  turkeys  up  when  fattening  them 
for  dressing.  “Penning  up  turkeys 
used  to  the  open  range,”  he  says, 


“makes  them  lose  weight  because 
they  won’t  eat.”  By  late  Summer  he 
starts  them  on  a  little  whole  wheat. 

Long  before  the  holidays,  Abele 
sends  a  description  of  his  birds  on 
returnable  postcards  to  all  his  regu¬ 
lar  customers.  As  a  result  he  is  often 
sold  out  by  the  middle  of  August.  He 
guarantees  each  customer  who  re¬ 
turns  a  card  a  bird  for  the  holidays 
within  two  pounds  of  the  weight 
specified,  and  of  prime  quality. 

As  a  general  rule,  he  sticks  to  the 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  turkeys.  The 
average  hen  weighs  15  to  18  pounds, 
with  the  toms  weighing  from  25  to 
35  pounds.  But  because  he  finds  a 
few  customers  that  want  smaller 
birds,  he  also  raises  the  small  flock 
of  Jersey  Buffs.  Jersey  Buff  hens 
weight  nine  to  12  pounds  and  the 
toms  weigh  18  to  23  pounds.  Thus 
Abele  can  supply  a  turkey  of  prac¬ 
tically  any  weight  from  nine  to  35 
pounds. 

Dressing  the  Birds 

Abele’s  Thanksgiving  schedule  goes 
like  this:  The  killing  is  done  the 
Friday  or  Saturday  before  the  holi¬ 
day.  Then,  after  dressing  and  pin¬ 
feathering,  the  turkeys  are  hung  in 
a  clean  shed.  The  bird  is  much  better 


Trescott  Abele,  East  Pepperell,  Mass., 
is  shown  holding  one  of  the  young 
Jersey  Buff  turkeys  which  he  raises 
on  sunporches.  By  using  this  breed 
and  also  the  Broad  Breasted  Bronze, 
both  toms  and  hens,  this  grower  is 
supplying  customers  with  dressed 
birds  weighing  anywhere  from  nine 
up  to  35  pounds. 

after  a  few  days’  hanging  and  Abele 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  practice.  The 
birds  are  thus  air-cooled  and  there 
has  never  been  any  trouble  with  this 
method.  In  fact  many  people  go  out 
of  their  way  to  get  his  birds  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  of  other  growers.  If 
there  is  either  a  cold  or  hot  spell,  he 
places  them  in  the  cellar;  then  if  the 
weather  turns  very  warm,  he  has  an 
electric  fan  setting  near  a  tub  of 
ice  and  blowing  ice-cooled  air  onto 
the  dressed  turkeys.  All  the  birds  are 
delivered  within  five  days  after  being 
killed. 

Trescott  Abele  feels  he  has  built 
his  reputation  principally  on  the 
better  quality  breast  m*eat  of  his 
birds  and  a  more  thorough  job  of 
cleaning  and  pinfeathering.  He 
never  hatches  his  own  poults,  but 
always  buys  the  best  ones  obtain¬ 
able. 

Charles  L.  Stratton 


Although  there  is  nothing  fancy  or  expensive  about  these  skid-mounted 
turkey  roosts  for  the  range,  they  serve  the  purpose  admirably  and  can 
easily  be  moved  wherever  desired.  They  increase  range  efficiency  and 
lower  the  possibility  of  spreading  disease. 


then  feed  me  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals!” 

WHY  BUY  2  WHEN  1  WUL  DO?  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  COST 

LESS  THAN  SHELL  AND  GRIT,  DO  THE  WORK  OF  BOWIS 


Now,  your  poultry  can  get  a  fully  dependable  source  of  calcium,  plus  all 
the  grinding  aid  they  may  need — at  truly  low  cost.  A  bonus  of  vital  trace 
minerals  too.  Give  your  birds  Calcite  Crystals  now — and  enjoy  better  egg¬ 
shells,  more  eggs  of  higher  hatchability. 

YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS!  YOU  SAVE  3  WAYS! 


l. 


Y  cm  gain  available  calcium  for  strong 
eggshells  —  save  because  cost  is  often 
less  than  shell! 


2  You  gam  all  the  grit  that’s  needed  — — 
•  save  because  separate  grit  feeding  is 
unnecessary! 


3  You  gain  vital  trace  minerals — managanese,  iron, 
•  copper — save  because  there  is  no  extra  cost! 


SEE  YOUH  DEALER  FOR  LIME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  WOW  I 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

ore  mode  by  Limesfoime  Products  Corporation  off  America 
DFPT.  L-5  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  LITTER-KEPE— the  ideal  conditioner 
for  poultry  litter;  BARN  CALCITE — for  sofe,  non-skid  born  floors;  MICO  Troce  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds. 


THERE’S  STILL  TIME  TO  M  AKE  -GIANT’  PROFITS  THIS  YEAR! 
Sell  Capons,  Caponetles,  and  Roasters 
FROM  MIDWOOD  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  unsatisfied  demand  for  the  World's  Biggest 
Chicken  means  more  money  for  you  as  commercial 
producer  or  general  farmer.  Send  today  for  folder 
and  price  list  of  Midwood  chicks,  started  capons 
and  pullets.  They’re  Vitalized  at  Midwood  for 
Vitality  for  you. 

Midwood  Poultry  Form  &  Hatchery 

BOX  71-R  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  i. 


STARTED  /m  y.  gLOW  AS 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  feed  cost  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season. 

Guaranteed  i00%  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  2.  Missouri 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


=  I  SEND  FOR 
T  *  FREE  CATALOG 
:  HAU  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  UNC 
Bo*  60  Wallingford,  C©wn.> 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


THE  BREED 
THAT  LAYS 

more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Tips  on  Poultry  Management 


A  New  Free  Booklet  packed  full  of 
Money-Making- Money-Saving  Ideas 


Every  poultryman  will  want  a  copy  of  this  guide  to  the 
profitable  care  and  feeding  of  poultry.  It  is  just  off  the  press, 
and  is  based  upon  more  than  30  years  of  practical  experience 
on  our  breeding  farms. 

You  will  find  this  36-page  booklet  filled  with  important 
suggestions  for  good  poultry  management  and  disease  con« 
trol.  Be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy.  This  valuable  booklet 
may  help  you  keep  your  flocks  living,  growing,  producing— 
and  put  more  money  in  your  pocket. 


MAIL  r 
COUPON  i 

#  @  FOR  «  0  jjj^ 
VALUABLE  i 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  •  Phone  Walpole  ?8  ■ 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  36-page  Poultry  g 
Management  Book. 

Name _ _ _ _  * 


FREE  BOOKLET; 


Address_ 


Post  Office. 


.State. 


Km 
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MILKS  BETTER  BECAUSE 


COMPLETE  UNITS 

$99*0 

East  of  Rockies 
Extra  large  size  also  available 


If’*  easier  to  clean — this  radically  new  milker  comes  apart  for  easy  cleaning  .  .  . 
is  much  faster  to  wash. 

ty  It's  easier  fo  handle — its  narrow  design  is  more  convenient  in  tight  space,  narrow 
*■  stalls  .  .  .  avoids  kicking  damage. 

Q  It’s  faster  milking — teat  cups,  milk  tubes,  pail  construction  and  pulsator  are 
matched  to  give  maximum  milking  efficiency  on  every  cow.  It  milks  clean  —  no 
hand  or  machine  stripping.  A  demonstration  on  your  cows  will  prove  all  this  to  you. 
It’s  convenient — the  transparent  gasket  lets  you  see  the  milk  in  the  pail — you 
read  "pounds”  of  milk  on  the  scale.  The  resting  bar  under  the  pouring  opening 
makes  the  milker  pail  easy  to  empty  with  one  hand. 

We  challenge  you  to  compare  the  Rite-Way  Swing  Milker  with  any  other 
milker  for  fast  milking  and  ease  of  cleaning.  See  your  Rite-Way  dealer  now  for 
a  FREE  TRIAL  DEMONSTRATION  in  your  barn  or  write  to  Dept.  R. 


5  RITE-WAY 


W 


& 


Rite-Way  Swing  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  that  meets  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recom¬ 
mendations  for  sanitary  construction  requirements  in 
item  12,  section  7  of  the  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code. 

NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS  STATEMENT 


The  ONLY  Complete  Dairy  Farm  Equipment  Line 

SWING  MILKERS  •  FLOOR-TYPE  MILKERS  •  PARLOR  MILKERS  •  PARLOR  STALLS  •  MILK  COOLERS 
WATER  HEATERS  •  WASH  TANKS  •  CLEANSERS  •  VACUUM  PUMPS  •  SEPARATORS  •  RUBBER  GOODS 


R ITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III. 

Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


Double  »*»  4.95 


Put  N<J 
2606551 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


Right  or  left 

su.$j9S 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’a. 
OVER  500,000  GRATEFUL  USERSI 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  seriout-ORDER  TODAY! 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY53,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 


PUMPWATER/W77 


el 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CflURS,  CISTERNS 
IRRIGATE— fill  TAHK5— DRAW  WCU  WATCH 

Pumps  2800  6PH  <120  GPH  at  75'  High  or 
CPH  Icom  25' well  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Sts 
Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H.P.  Motor.  Will  AQC 
not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose.  Immediate  ||  |u 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check.  M.O..  or  COD*-,,  5 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWIOISSOBO'31  N 


TiHMHllA  Slt.ua 


FAMOUS 


3  FEATURES 

SURE  STEP 

SUK‘  Took  oowelung 

unadilia  silo  company 

BOX  C-68  UNADILIA,  N.  •  — 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog  1  Postpaid  if  cash  with, 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  I 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  W 

— — .  i  Motor  coupling  included. 


TOOL  SHEDS  •  SILOS 

Also  all  types  of  roofing  and  siding 
completely  installed.  FHA  terms.  No 
down  payment  required  and  36  months 
to  pay. 

CORTLAND  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 


43  UNION  STREET, 
PHONE: 


CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
3168- J 


ht 
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Protect  your  cattle  against  insects.  Watch 


milk  production  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  Just  spray  ’em  with  Sinclair  Stock 
Spray.  Contains  Pyrenone®.  Kills 
stable  flies,  horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats, 
mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying,  biting 
insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space 
spray  in  barns  and  houses,  too. 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative. 


SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DOT 


I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
woman,  who  said  she  was  calling 
from  the  “Social  Security  Depart¬ 
ment”  to  make  an  appointment  with 
me  for  a  man  who  would  tell  me  the 
benefits  of  Social  Security,  which  are 
so  misunderstood  by  many  people. 
Wondering  why  anybody  would  es¬ 
pecially  pick  on  me,  I  began  to  get 
suspicious,  and  surmised  somebody 
wanted  to  sell  me  something.  Sure 
enough,  the  man  came.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  employed  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  He  said  that  he  was 
an  agent  of  a  well-known  insurance 
company.  I  told  him  quite  frankly 
that  I  considered  it  a  cheap,  shabby 
trick  to  make  an  appointment  in  the 
good  name  of  Social  Security  in  order 
to  sell  some  kind  of  an  insurance 
package.  He  hemmed  and  hawed, 
and  asked  if  the  telephone  operator 
had  not  mentioned  that  she  was  call¬ 
ing  from  the  Social  Security  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  insurance  company.  To 
me  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  had 
intended  to  have  the  girl  leave  me 
with  the  impression  that  he  was 
doing  “research.”  If  a  salesman  mis¬ 
represents  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
at  the  very  beginning,  what  chance 
have  you  for  a  square  deal  in  buy¬ 
ing  whatever  he  has  to  offer? 

H.  H. 

We  recommend  readers  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  an  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
stop,  look  and  listen  before  commit¬ 
ting  themselves  to  '  seemingly  allur¬ 
ing  offers. 

In  regard  to  the  money  Crown 
Mail  Order  owes  me,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  not  heard  from 
them.  Please  see  what  you  can  do.  I 
need  the  money  badly.  m.  s. 

We  received  no  response  to  our 
letters  addressed  to  this  firm.  We 
telephoned  them  and  were  informed 
that  Crown  Mail  Order  Company  is 
now  out  of  business.  We  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  The  Mail  Order  Mart  also 
occupies  the  premises  at  164  Monroe 
St.,  New  York,  and  that  these  two 
companies  are  operated  by  Reiffe 
Bros.  Both  of  these  firms  sold 
second-hand  clothing  which  is  listed 
in  their  catalogue  as  slightly  used; 
however,  many  have  complained 
that,  upon  inspection,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Publisher’s  Desk  has  received  com¬ 
plaints  against  this  firm,  some  of 
which  were  adjusted.  We  hope  that 
the  present  complaints  may  have  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  find  a  good  piece  of  advice  in 
a  current  magazine.  It  states  that 
“Box  Top  Contests,  etc.,  are  Pot 
Boilers,”  and  the  publication  does 
not  like  to  advertise  products  that 
require  the  public  to  pay  the  cost 
of  promoting  them.  We  too  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  contests 
may  be  fun  and  increase  knowledge 
and  powers  of  concentration,  but 
more  stress  is  laid  on  the  large 
amounts  of  money  that  may  be  won; 
but  usually  additional  books  must  be 
purchased  in  order  to  compete  for 
the  larger  prizes.  It  looks  as  if  the 
public  paid  the  full  cost  of  running 
these  contests  by  buying  books  in 
order  to  compete  for  the  larger 
prizes.  We  agree  that  contests  in 
general  are  “pot  boilers,”  and  if  one 
has  the  time  and  money  to  spend,  the 
fun  may  compensate  if  they  do  not 
win. 

My  mother  is  an  invalid  in  a 
wheel  chair.  A  salesman,  B.  T. 
Moran,  came  one  day  when  she  was 
alone  and  convinced  her  that  a  new 
Avian  Sewing  Machine  was  a  great 
bargain  and  he  would  make  her  a 
special  price  of  $59  on  it.  She  gave 
him  $26  and  he  had  her  sign  a  paper 
which  was  in  realty  a  contract.  The 
machine  looks  like  a  second  hand 
one.  Mother  is  not  able  to  use  any 
machine  and  in  my  estimation  this 
one  is  not  worth  anything.  The 
agent  has  not  answered  our  letters 
and  did  not  come  to  collect  pay¬ 
ments.  What  could  you  do  for  me? 

New  York  b.  t.  m. 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do. 
Letters  are  returned  stating  (as 
usual)  that  the  agent  has  moved  and 
left  no  address.  It  is  a  scurvy  trick 
to  take  advantage  of  a  person  under 
such  circumstances. 


Will  you  please  investigate  the 
advertisement  enclosed?  w.  u. 

Delaware 

The  enclosed  advertisement  was 
an  offer  to  sell,  for  about  $2.00,  a 
book  of  secret  ways  of  increasing 
automobile  operating  efficiency  and 
lowering  operating  costs  both  at  the 
same  time.  Needless  to  say,  any  book 
containing  such  information  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  motoring  public, 
and  well  worth  the  price  asked.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed,  however,  that 
the  facts  disclosed  in  this  book 
seemed  to  be  hodge-podge  of  ideas 
taken  from  the  racing-car  crowd1 
there  was  little  information  of  genu¬ 
ine  worth  which  would  enable  the 
average  car  owner  to  operate  his 
car  on  a  daily  basis,  as  he  does,  for 
business  and  pleasure,  without  ruin¬ 
ing  the  motor.  If  the  hints  in  this 
manual  were  followed,  the  family 
buggy  would  hardly  stand  up  on  a 
public  road.  We  could  not  approve 
the  investment.  To  “zoom  ahead”  60 
miles  in  20  seconds  is  for  a  race 
track,  not  a  careful  driver  on  our 
travelled  roads. 

Everett  L.  Hagan,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  been  ordered  to  cease 
mail  offers  to  businessmen  which 
purport  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  invest  in  gold  mining  properties 
in  Cehtral  America.  The  offer  in¬ 
cluded  an  annual  net  income  running 
into  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  in¬ 
come  taxes  on  profits.  We  advise 
avoiding  Canadian  oil  stock  and  gold 
mining  stock.  If  one  is  intrigued  by 
them,  consult  a  competent  stock  au¬ 
thority  before  handing  over  any 
money,  or  signing  contracts. 

The  State  Legislature  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  joint  legislative  committee 
to  investigate  New  York  State  chari¬ 
table  and  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Religious  groups  are  excluded. 
It  is  said  that  four  hundred  million 
dollars  is  collected  every  year ,  by 
charitable  groups,  and  “many  chari¬ 
ties  devote  a  disproportionate  and 
excessive  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  received  to  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  and  commissions  for  pro¬ 
fessional  fund  raisers.”  The  solicit¬ 
ing  of  funds  for  charity  is  often  a 
business  for  personal  profit.  ,  High 
pressure  systems  are  used  by  some. 
We  are  a  generous  people,  and  we 
enjoy  helping  the  needy,  but  we  do 
not  need  gadgets  to  induce  us  to 
donate  to  worthy  causes.  One  so- 
called  project  has  several  schemes 
for  raising  money.  From  one  such 
plan  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  $2.50 
paid  for  each  “gadget,”  the  charity 
received  10  cents.  Another  collected 
$19.75  and  the  charity  received  10 
per  cent,  or  $1.97.  It  was  stated  that 
a  recent  court  action  in  New  York 
City,  involving  $400,000  taken  in  for 
a  charitable  fund,  resulted  in  the 
charity  receiving  only  $92,000  after 
fund  raising  expenses  were  taken 
out.  There  are  many  responsible 
charitable  agencies  and  these  have 
warm  support  from  all  of  us. 

A  preliminary  notice  to  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  Bankrupt,  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  has 
been  issued.  All  the  physical  assets 
of  this  firm  have  been  sold  to  the 
Supplee  Biddle  Steltz  Company 
which  has  not,  however,  assumed 
responsibility  for  Dreer’s  debts. 
Proofs  of  claim  may  now  be  filed 
with  L.  Leroy  -Deininger,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  Room  3042,  U.  S.  Court 
House,  9th  and  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penna.  We  suggest  filing 
claims  although  we  fear  that  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  funds  available 
to  pay  all  creditors  in  full. 

In  March  1950  a  Foreign  Fraud 
Order  was  issued  against  “The 
Herbal  Research  Institute.  However, 
it  is  reported  that  the  name  “The 
Institute  of  Oriental  Medicine,”  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  is  now  being  used  to 
circumvent  the  effects  of  the  fraud 
order.  All  mail  so  addressed  is  to 
be  marked  “Fraudulent”  and  will  be 
returned  to  senders.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  The  Herbal  Institute  of 
London,  and  Michael  Murran,  Ire¬ 
land,  are  again  active  since  issuance 
of  a  fraud  order  of  1952.  It  will  be 
wise  to  return  any  such  literature 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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at  a  fraction  of  the  price! 


Will  not  chip!  Will  not  scratch! 
Because  DIAGEMS  ABE  SO  HARD  WE 

GUARANTEE  FULL  5  YR.  REPLACEMENT. 

Not  an  imitation,  but  a  true 
crystalline  man-made  gem. 

fiajSSSwaefTh  Much  harder  than  Zircons  or 
Titaniums,  each  DIAGEM 

stone  is  hand-cut,  hand-pol- 
WJr  ished  by  experts.  Cut  in 
HOUND  BRILLIANT,  full  58 
sparkling  facets,  also  in 
MARQTJI SE  TRIANGLE, 
SQUARE,  EMERALD  and 

BAGUETTE  shapes  ...  in  your  own  heir¬ 
loom  setting  or  mounted  in  our  14  Kt.  White 
or  Yellow  Gold  Settings. 

10-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Unset  DIAGEMS  from  %  Inrl 

to  5  carat  stones.  Tax  ,ncl" 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  showing 
DIAGEMS  and  settings  for  Men  and 
Women.  Read  amazing  DIAGEM  story. 

DIAGEMS  JEWELS 
HAMPTON  BAYS  12.  L.  I..N.  Y. 


Permanent  Fire 
and  Brilliance 


THE!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  does  not 

knowingly  accept  farm  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  seeking  children  under  16  for 
farm  work  during  school  hours.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  during  school 
on  farms  ether  than  their  parents’  is 
banned  by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  For  information  on  the  Law,  write 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  at 
341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y,  or 
telephone  LAcka  wanna  4-9400. 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  Per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  eaah  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  bos  number. 

Copy  most  retch  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
If  days. in  advance  ol  dale  of  issoe. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemmgton.  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy.  for  general 

farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon.  N.  Y- 


/ASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
>  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
ays  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
chool,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4A78.  In- 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Yassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


»  - - - ’ _ — 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  <Ji, 
lye,  N.  Y 


/LAN:  Some  experience  with  animals.  As 
helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
City,  Six-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board. 
Permanent.  Good  working  conditions.  Write 

BOX  9825,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  with  small 
family  on  large  Guernsey  farm  Good  hand 
and  machine  milker.  Able,  willing  to  work 
where  needed.  Capable  of  getting  along  with 
other  help.  Five  room  apartment,  bath,  steam 
heat  furnished.  Six  day  week.  One  week  va¬ 
cation  after  each  years’  employment.  Give 
qualifications,  size  of  family,  references  first- 
letter.  Write  George  T.  Shellenberger, 
Manager,  Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  N,  J. 

BABY  chick  salesman  for  Massachusetts  and 

Eastern  New  York.  BOX  1106,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOSPITAL  Attendants:  Permanent  career. 

Men  and  women,  ages  21  to  45;  wonderful 
opportunity  for  married  couples.  Experience 
desirable,  not  necessary.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  on  the  job  training;  live  on  or  off 
premises.  Beginning  salary  .  $175  monthly, 
annual  increase,  vacation,  holidays,  sick  time 
with  pay.  Write  or  call  in  person,  Nursing 
Office,  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital, 
Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey. 


BUTLER-Chauffeur  for  private  home  in 

.Catskill  Mts.  Summer  or  permanent  position. 
References  required.  BOX  1110,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE;  Cook-housekeeper,  gardener-handy¬ 
man,  station  driving  for  small  Westchester 
country  home.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  Three  in  family.  Separate  furnished 
cottage.  Salary  $350.  Phone  Yorktown  Hts. 
2-4515  or  write  BOX  1222,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROFESSIONAL  couple  in  Brooklyn  need 

housekeeper.  Two  children.  BOX  1223,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  *  


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  estate,  .  CATALOG:  Farms,  homes — best  buys  in  fam- 
agricultural  school,  landscaping,  fanning  ex-  ous  Chesapeake  country,  Maryland,  Dela- 
perience,  handle  men,  equipment.  Excellent  ware.  Finest  fishing,  boating.  Montgomery, 


references.  BOX  1119,  Rural*  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleage  widow  for  wid-  GROCERY  store,  self-service,  excellent  lo- 


ower,  home,  excellent  cook,  best  references. 
Lelah  Kimble,  417  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


MARRIED  man,  (no  objection  children)  helper 
on  Long  Island  farm  estate  near  city. 
Wages  include  comfortable  apartment  (un¬ 
furnished)  five  rooms,  bath,  all  utilities.  Write 
stating  experience.  Stern  Estate,  New  Hyde 
Park,  New  York.  Supt.’s  telephone:  MA  7-0587. 


ELDERY  lady  would  like  some  work  in 

small  family  home.  BOX  1221,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  handy  with  tools,  operate  tractor, 
some  haying,  no  dairy.  New  York  State. 
Sober.  $100  month.  Now  until  September- 
October  BOX  1224,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple,  working  manager,  5,500  Leg¬ 
horn  egg  farm  in  Western  New  York.  Must 
be  capable  and  ambitious.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Modern  4-room  home.  Excellent  pay, 
uarantee  and  production  bonus.  BOX  1225, 
:ural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm  family!  Man  to  care  for 

_  grounds  and  operate  modest  beef  farm  in 
Howard  County,  Maryland;  lady  to  cook  and 
do  house  work.  House  and  salary.  Please  state 
qualifications  and  remuneration  desired.  BOX 
1109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month, 
six  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMHAND  experienced  and  steady,  handy 

with  machinery.  Cows,  chickens,  vegetables. 
Permanent,  non-commercial,  nice  surround¬ 
ings,  3-room  apartment,  privileges.  If  married, 
wile  help  part-time  in  main  house,  extra  pay. 
Write  Twin  Lakes  Farm,  Goldens  Bridge, 
FI.  Y,  or  telephone  Katonah  4-0167. _ 

GARDENER  wanted  (single  man)  to  do  lawn 

and  garden  work  on  country  estate,  full 
Line;  $150  monthly  and  furnished  cottage  pro- 
vided;  write  BOX  267,  Suffern,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  Angus  beef  cattle 

farm.  General  farm  work  and  assist  with 
tattle.  Experience  with  cattle  not  necessary, 
ffate  age,  qualifications  to  H  arid  L  Farms, 
Marlboro,  New  Jersey. 

May  16,  1S53 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work,  house 
and  privileges  furnished:  also  single  man, 
or  inexperienced  boy.  Sydney  Peters,  Calli¬ 
coon,  New  York. 

SMALL  farm  house  want  woman  or  girl  serve 
meals  and  help  in  house.  Top  salary  and 
good  tips.  BOX  41,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jamesburg, 
New  Jersey. 

WOMAN:  Cook,  help  wfith  two  boys,  13,  5. 

Genuine  fondness  for  children,  warmth  and 
pleasant  disposition  only  requirements;  Heavy 
work  and  laundry  done  by  day -worker;  $50 
week;  driver's  license  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary;  country  home.  Mrs.  Robert  Reed, 
Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER;  Plain  cooking,  June  21st  to 
labor  Day;  Western  Connecticut.  OwTn  room 
and  bath;  driving  car  helpful;  experienced; 
good  wages.  BOX  1226.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  or  woman  for  housework,  under  45. 

private  room  and  bath,  good  home,  small 
family,  no  cooking,  $125  per  month,  Mrs. 
Harold  Sherwin,  131  East  Main  St.,  Port 
Jervis,  New  York. 

FARMER,  competent,  experienced,  good 

wages,  best  equipment.  Fairfield  Farm,  Box 
212,  Harrisburg  R.  D.  3,  Penna. 

MIDDLEAGED,  white,  Protestant  woman,  who 

values  a  peaceful,  permanent  home  above 
high  wages,  to  keep  house  in  the  home  of 
widower  on  small  berry  and  poultry  farm 
southeast  Virginia.  No  objections  one  child. 
Telephone  3176.  R.  D  2,  Box  4,  Wakefield,  Va. 

HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  for  father  and  son; 

own  room,  good  home,  fair  wages,  steady 
position.  Give  full  description  first  letter. 
Lester  Heege,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 

COTTAGE  couples,  age  30-50,  without  children. 

Beginning  salary  $5,394  per  couple,  less 
small  charge  for  maintenance.  One  month’s 
vacation  a  year.  Also  sick  leave  with  pay  and 
annual  service  increments.  Applicants  wiU  be 
required  to  come  for  personal  interview.  Write 
or  call  for  appointment.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  near 
Warwick.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  honest,  reliable,  sober, 

for  work  on  dairy  farm  in  North  Jersey. 
BOX  1200,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  to  work  on  poultry  farm.  Twin  Oak 

Farm,  Chester,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Cook-housekeeper,  white,  cheer¬ 

ful,  willing,  driving  helpful,  good  home, 
real  country,  for  small  adult  family;  recent 
references  necessary.  Write  P.  O.  Box  19, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultry  man  for 

modern  equipped  turkey  farm  near  Boston. 
Only  dependable  man  with  experience  who 
wants  to  earn  a  top  salary  _  should  apply  for 
tihs  job.  References  with  first  letter.  White 
Holland  Farm,  Whitman,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  milker  (married)  .  registered 

Jerseys.  Modern  house,  heat,  light.  Good 
wages  to  right  man.  WhitehaU  Farms,  Fitts- 
town,  N.  J.  Phone  Clinton  114  M. 

GIRL  or  woman  to  help  in  modern  kennel. 

One  who  prefers  good  home.  BOX  63,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

FARM  help  wanted.  Married  farmer  30-50 

years  of  age  to  operate  one  man  Angus  and 
livestock  farm  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  BOX  1201, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  take  charge  of  motherless 
home.  Wilber  F  Smith,  Ernest  St.,  P.  O. 
Box  381.  Old  Bridge,  New  Jersey. 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  out  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Ttuells,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER’S  helper.  One  child.  Own  home.  25 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Write  sending 
references  and  picture.  Mrs.  John  T.  Swanson, 
122  Mendota  Ave.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WE’RE  looking  for  men  of  top  character, 

ethics,  industry,  wanting  to  get  into  real 
estate  with  a  well  known  agency.  New  York 
and  New  England  only;  strictly  commission. 
Free  supplies,  coaching,  advertising.  Write  for 
test  questions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264- 
RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper,  good  cook  for 

family  of  three  adults.  Good  wages.  Attrac¬ 
tive  room  with  private  bath.  Write  Notestine, 
Burbank  Road,  Wooster,  Ohio  giving  refer¬ 
ences. 

COOK:  Downstairs  only.  Three  adults.  Good 

home.  Own  room  and  bath.  Mrs.  Henry 
Werblow,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

WANTED:  Woman  in  late  40’s  or  50’s  as  house¬ 

keeper  in  Catskill  Mt.  summer  resort.  Also 
waitresses.  Salary,  room  and  board,  good  tips. 
State  age  and  experience  BOX  1204,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  bam  work. 

House  and  milk  plus  salary.  Ridgeleigh 
Dairy,  Box  21,  Commack,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Early  50’s,  neat,  thrifty; 

small  dairy  farm  N.  Y.  State.  Permanent. 
Gentleman,  No  children.  BOX  1205,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  on  quality  meat  producing, 

poultry  farm.  Some  experience  desirable, 
but  not  a  requirement  Immediate  opening, 
permanent  position,  good  salary,  6-room  apart¬ 
ment,  plus  other  considerations.  Tranquillity 
Poultry  Farm,  Middlebury,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Married  man,  fully  experienced  in 

farming.  No  children.  New  3-room  and 
bath  apartment  furnished.  Telephone  Tarry- 
town  4-1641  J.  Stanley  Wightman,  Pocantico 
Hiils,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

ELDERLY  man  wants  permanent  position, 

honest,  reliable.  Catholic;  light  work.  BOX 
1233,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  seeks  permanent  position. 

modern  home,  gentleman,  sober,  respect¬ 
able;  wages,  references  exchanged:  particulars 
first  letter  please.  BOX  1231,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER  and  top  herdsman  for  extensive 

beef  and  farm  operation.  BOX  1227,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMERS.  Young  married  man  who  is  travel¬ 

ing  sales  engineer  now  has  to  spend  too 
many  nights  away  from  family.  Wants  to 
operate  his  own  truck  farm.  Has  limited  ex¬ 
perience  and  needs  one  or  two  years  more 
with  someone  already  established.  Would  also 
welcome  chance  to  buy  from  someone  about 
to  retire.  Write  BOX  1228,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,UU  JLXl  IICIL'C-.L 

St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 


1953  Agricultural  Graduate  desires  farm  job 

Keuka  Seneca  Cohocton  watershed.  Married 
soon  Don  Wheeler,  444  Abbott  Rd.,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers, 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


Box  122,  Harrington,  Delaware. 


v  ’ — •  v_/ xji  c  ij  tvA  v,  acii  oci  v  ipc ,  c y*  co noi h  ju 

cation,  suburban  to  Endicotx,  N  Y.,  profit¬ 
able  business,  2-story  building,  5-room  modern 
apartment  2nd  floor,  write  for  details.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

168-ACRE  Chenango  County,  New  York  dairy 
FARMER  pouitryman,  long  experience,  agri-  I  „  farn\  100  a,cres  tillable  with  tractor,  good 
cultural  college  courses.  married,  two  8-rom bo^,e’,J?rg+e  da’ry  barn’  a,1but^an,t  water 
children.  What  have  you,  position,  share,  or  I  SiPpi y  1  JP  ^1500,  terms  arranged,  Werts  Real 


rent  proposition?  BOX 
Yorker. 


1206, 


Rural  New-  Estate,  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y, 


88-ACRE  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
EXPERIENCED,  college  trained,  purebred  I  Tioga  County,  New  York,.  6-room  house,  all 

dairy  farm  manager;  desires  businesslike  2  Xn  rP 1  r-  P  ™  „  i  0  tiU  *  ^  i  ™  gaS,- er  ^  a  °  di  x  1  t»°  P  i 

operation  where  results  are  aDnrpriatpd  I  $20,000  complete,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 

wnere  resuus  are  appreciated,  boa  |  Estate,  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FREE  catalog,  hundreds  of  camps,  farms, 
homes,  businesses,  all  over  New  England, 
some  in  New  York.  All  sizes  and  prices, 
cheapest  to  choicest.  Known  for  its  accuracy. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 


1207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager,  herds¬ 
man  or  both.  Lifetime  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  farm  crops  and  farm  improve- 
ment.  BOX  1208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wishes  outdoor  work,  modern  farm.  New  Hamnhsire 
Can  tutor  children.  BOX  1209,  Rural  New  1  - 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  House,  old  colonial.  Need's  re¬ 
storing.  Ideal  location.  Quiet.  Brock,  Spring. 


ELDERLY  caretaker -handyman  in  small  place  BOX*  12i4  Rural  New-Yorker 
wants  relocation;  N.  Y.  preferred.  June  on 


ward.  Early  personal  contact  BOX  1210,  Rural  *  acre  dairy  farm.  ,00  acres  till- 

New- Yorker  able.  Near  town,  school,  milk  plant.  15-room 

- : - - - - - - -  house.  Deep  well.  Bath.  Electricity.  Telephone. 

’  experienced  all  phases,  38  cows,  seven  heifers,  two  tractors.  New 

middleaged,  single,  no  liquor,  tobacco;  will  baler.  Garage  equipment.  Tracks.  $21,000. 
keep  house  _for  one.  more  men;  help  with  c.  Beckett,  Whitehall  N  Y 

her.  - - " - ' - 


light  work.  BOX  1211,  Rural  New-Yor 


MIDDLEAGED  city  couple  offer  services  and 

ldi 


care  to  one  or  two  elderly  persons,  in  ex-  New  York 

change  for  full  maintenance.  City  or  country.  - 

character  references.  BOX  1212,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  7-room  house,  four  acres,  small 
pond;  $4,000.  Warren  Bresington,  Rockhill, 


RELIABLE  single  man,  23,  desires  work  on 
dairy  or  general  farm.  BOX  1213,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WIDOW  leaving  state  offers  room  house 
on  numbered  highway  in  southern  New 
Hampshire  village.  Bath,  hot  and  cold  water, 
steam  heat  with  coaL  Bam,  J/2  acre  land. 
Asking  $11,000.  Would  like  offer.  Mrs. 
Florence  J.  Stier,  New  Boston,  N.  H.  Tele- 
phone  60. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  farm,  excellent  buildings,  .  com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  cattle,  machinery;  imme- 


WANTED:  Picturesque  old  house  with  acre-  .  _  _ _ . _ _  _  _ _  _ 

age.  Preferable  Connecticut.  P.  O.  BOX  270,  diate  possession.  $20,000;  down  payment  $5,000. 

rd  '  ■' 


Northport,  N.  Y. 


Alvord  Claus,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


170  ACRES,  Ontario  loam,  Route  3L  new  SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 


drive-thru  stable,  49  stanchions,  three  barns 


farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 


hoghouse,  cornhouse.  Modern  two  separate  waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
apartments.  Spring  water  all  buildings,  fire - — 


hydrants.  $30,000;  terms.  Dairy,  tractor,  equip 
ment  optional.  Other  large  dairy  farms. 
Murray.  Realtor,  Wolcott.  N.  Y.  Phone  4791. 


700-ACRE  CMB  ranch.  Owner's  move  from 
state  forces  sale  of  secluded  ranch,  only 
four  miles  from  Sidney,  New  York  and  50 
miles  from  Binghamton.  Has  7-rooro  recon¬ 
ditioned  house  with  hot  water  heat.  40x30 
bam  built  in  ’51.  Vast  acreage  surrounding 


FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready  .  „„„ 

to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple-  buildings  is  ideal  for  dude  ranch,  beef  ranch, 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy  or  country  home  for  city  executives.  Price 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery  only  $20,000.  G.  N.  Bowne,  Realtor,  44  Main 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando,  (  St..  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

—  - — — - ■  WANTED:  Three  bedroom  house.  Vicinity 

WANTED:  Farm,  small  house  with  or  with-  Rhinebeck.  Beebe,  P.  O.  Box  934,  Fough- 
out  other  buildings.  In  reply  state:  Location,  keepsie,  N.  Y. 
acreage,  price  BOX  1215.  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^.OOO:  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  country  home 


RARE  opportunity  for  small  family  Well  secluded;  17  acres;  elevation  600  feet.  Six 
equipped  chicken  farm,  five  acres,  4,000  lay-  rooms,  porch,  all  improvements,  good  water, 
ers,  member  of .  the  Vineland  Egg  Auction,  bam,  fruit,  berries.  Write  Kurt  Krause,  R.  D. 

Nice  dwelling,  nice  income.  BOX  1216,  Rural  1  -  —  ■  —  ...  - - 

New-Yorker. 


MONEY  making  farm,  350  acres,  200  tillable, 
two  houses,  spacious  modem  bams.  120 
Jersey  cattle,  80  milkers,  16  bred  heifers,  25 


4,  Easton.  Pa.  or  telephone  2-8927. _ 

$5,000  a  year  all  season  income  from  your 
farm.  Use  present  help,  buildings  and 
this  permanent  low-cost,  profit- 
’  t.  De¬ 


equipment  in  _  _ 
able  operation.  You  produce — we  market 


other  heifers  and  calves,.  80  head  are  regis-  scribe  type  of  farm,  buildings,  help,  BOX  1113, 
tered.  Seven  milking  units  and  all  milking  Rural  New-Yorker. 

equipment.  Two  tractors,  all  equipment  in-  - - - 

eluding  field  baler.  2,750  sap  buckets,  covers  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

and  spouts  and  all  modern  equipment.  Ro-  ,  7;  Z]  ,  ,,  - 

tating  pastures.  One  mile  to  fine  industrial  CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $150;  10 
town,  two  railroads,  stores,  churches,  amuse-  I  lb.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
ments,  etc.  Priced  at  $75,000.  Write  for  details,  six  5's  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable, 
E.  E.  Aseltine,  St.  Albans.  Vermont.  |  Romulus,  New  York.  _ _ 


PENN  YAN.  N.  Y.  nursing  home,  furnished.  AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey;  5 
J  '  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 

Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


Licensed  for  seven  patients.  Opening  for 
good  surgeon.  $15,000.  Strout  Real  Estate. 


148  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Chenango  County. 

Macadam  road.  Drive-through  bam,  12-room 
house,  spring  water,  electricity.  50  acres  till¬ 
able,  98  acres  pasture.  Maple  sugar  grove. 
Brook  and  stream.  School  bus  service.  Price 
$14,000.  Write  Mrs.  Franklin  O’Dea,  Watkins 
Glen.  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  tin  $1.85;  extracted 
$1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

„„„  ^  ,  _  ...  .  . - . - ,  ,  Rinck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  220  acre  cattle  raising  and  cash  ta  nn — ii'm 

crop  farm  located  on  Route  41,  Chenango  WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8.00.  FaU  amber  $7.00 


County,  N.  Y.  The  handsome  8-room  residence 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  landscaped  lawns. 


not  prepa: 
tractor.  A. 

The  picture  windows  give  a  sweeping  view  of  |  Wcw  York. 
the  scenic  valley  for  miles  around.  The  resi¬ 
dence  recently  restored  and  remodeled  by 
present  owner  has  all  modern  conveniences. 

La 


K.  Campbell 


.*88 


orth  Syracuse, 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  comb.  New  York's 
finest.  Case  24  combs  $7.98  per  case.  Wild- 

.  _  _  _  _  flower  liquid  60  pounds  $7.80;  two  60-lb.  cans 

large  barn,  poultry  houses,  excellent  water  $15.  Above  prices  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail, 
supply.  You  would  have  to  see  this  beautiful  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  New  York. 


property  with  its  money-making  possibilities 
to  appreciate  its  true  value.  Price  $22,000. 
Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.  for  further  information  and  pictures. 


WANTED:  One  or  two  acres  of  land,  within  >  ^ 

50  miles.  New.  York  .  City _  Convenient  to  |  modem^count^  home^ Com- 

$30  per  week.  Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner 
Center,  Maine. _ _ 

FARM  board  and  special  care  for  elderly 

people  and  pensioners,  reasonable  rate.  Box 
41,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


HONEY;  White  clover,  60  pounds  $8.00.  J.  G. 

Burtis,  Marietta,  New  York. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


transportation.  Reasonable.  BOX  1229,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM:  Suitable  poultry,  capacity  2,500  layers. 

Price  reasonable.  Good  buildings,  brook,  20 
acres,  tillable.  Telephone  Port  Jervis  4-9691  or 
BOX  1230,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NARROWSBURG,  N.  Y.:  Poultry  farm,  five  CI,TX  children,  6-12  years,  $!5  per  week.  BOX 


acres,  on  Route  97,  7-room  house,  hot  water 


1218,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


heat,  town  water,  three  poultry  houses,  5,000  MAN,  elderly,  Protestant,  wishing  permanent 
broiler  capacity.  Also  bungalow,  four  rooms,  private  home.  Reasonable.  City  or  village, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  town  water.  Inquire  Martha  Near  N.  Y.  City.  Fond  of  children.  BOX  1232, 
Arlt,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.  |  Rural  New-Yorke 


314  ACRES,  150  splendid  crop  land,  53  Hoi-  I  BOARDERS  Wanted:  Retired  men,  pleasant 
steins,  many  registered,  $25,000  gross  income  country  home  in  Pennsylvania.  References 
last  year.  130  ft.  basement  barn,  barn  cleaner,  |  required.  BOX  1219,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
two  silos,  two  tractors,  implements,  7-room  tjootvt  for-  rprt  an hoard  *25  week  Seven 

«.  gS,  ff-T  I  ^lull  #e»Soerke?ea^  ^  ^ 

GOOD  cooking,  comfortable  country  home 

available  in  Orange  County.  BOX  1234, 


THREE  adjoining  farms,  224  acres,  modern 
house,  three  barns,  carrying  50  head  now.  .  ,,,  ,,, 

Ideal  builidng  lots,  two  road  frontage  %  mile  -R.frJn  Vnrker 

17  Tioga  County.  Leonard  Pitcher,  Apalachin,  Hurai  ^ew-Yorker. 
New  York.  PERMANENT  boar 


ORANGE  County  widow  must  sell  148  acre 
dairy  farm,  modern  7-room  house,  barn  for 
55  head.  BOX  204,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


ON  Highway  43,  six  miles  from  Troy-Albany. 

Bus  and  school  bus  stop  in  front  of  door. 
In  exclusive  home  area,  three  modern  houses; 
12  acres;  yearly  income  $2,800;  taxes  $136, 
Stream,  small  lake  possible.  $35,000.  G.  C. 
Bradford,  R.  D.  1,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


 boarders  wanted,  $45-$55  per 

month.  Vi.  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

VACATION  at  Valley  View  Farm.  Adults, 

children.  Swimming,  fishing,  hunting.  Pleas¬ 
ant  quiet  surroundings.  Good  home  cooked 
and  baked  food.  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  Neath, 
Brad.  Co,  Penna.  _ 

FAMILY  of  four  desire  room,  kitchen  faciii- 

ties  or  board  July.  Swimming  convenient. 
Davison,  20-16  Seagirt  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

CASH  for  U.  S.  stamps,  collections,  accumu- 
-----  —  Fti 


lations.  H.  Morrison, 
London,  Conn.  


44  Chester,  New 


300  ACRES,  50  stanchions,  drive-through  barn, 
buildings;  $28,000.  BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie, 

New  York. 

FARMS  for  sale,  all  types,  in  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania  locations,  write  for 

details,  stating  your  requirements.  W.  W.  _ _ 

Werts  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson  PACKAGE  Bees;  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
City,  New  York  |  casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro- 

TvrnTFnv  Fivht  new  C  B  units  with  6-room  duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00,  three 
hoiuJe,  steam,  oil  heat,  ceramic  tile  baths.  P01^®  Conner 

Hi-way  1  &  9  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  $39,000,  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

terms.  Frank  Williams,  R.  1,  Box  178,  Mata-  WANTED;  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes, 
wan,  New  Jersey. _  |  collections.  E.  R.  Hendricks,  Spring  Valley, 


FARM:  Maryland  Eastern  Shore.  107  acres.  New  York. 


102  tillable,  class  A  milk,  21  head  stock  and  HAY  and  straw  for  sale:  Carload  or  truck 


complete  equipment  to  operate  farm;  $27,000 


load  lots,  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Comers, 


Immediate  possession,  or  $23,000  possession  in  N.  Y.  Telephone  Clinton  Corners  4481. 


Fall.  P.  O.  BOX  442,  Chestertown,  Maryland. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  poultry 
farm,  good  buildings;  vicinity  Kingston. 
BOX  1202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Six  acres,  new  4-room  bungalow 

and  buildings.  Peaches,  grapes,  gooseberrys.  _ ,  _  _ _ _ 

Highway  313.  Owner,  K.  Gunther,  Greensboro,  FOR  Sale:  Geese,  duck  feathers  plucked  dry 


WANTED:  Crawler  tractor  with  bulldozer, 

three  gang  lawn  mower,  fertilizer  spreader. 
BOX  1220,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

XMAS  Tree  trimmings  wanted.  Entire  collec¬ 

tion.  E.  Bodnar,  Old  Lake  Shore  Road,  Lake 
View,  N.  Y.  Erie  County. 


Maryland. 


EXCELLENT  business  location,  700  ft.  on  U.  S. 

20.  16  acres,  V2  acre  pond,  fertile  soil.  Seven 


AH  kinds  of  horse  drawn  tools.  Hodina, 
R.  D.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


roomed  house,  good  condition,  bath,  attached  CEDAR  posts  pointed  for  driving.  Five  foot 
garage;  $9,500.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield  1  electric  fence  stakes  15  cents  each  at  yard. 


Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Rent:  130  acre  farm  in  Sussex  County. 

New  Jersey;  100  acres  tillable  and  30  acres  .  - 

wood  lot.  Four  room  house  with  bath  and  oil  j  Closed  Sunday, 
heat.  Barn  with  24  stanchions  and  silo,  four 


Write  or  telephone  for  prices  of  other  size 
posts  or  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Ten  miles  from  Syracuse.  Telephone  683121. 


other  buildings.  Can  rent  with  or  without  FOR  Sale:  1952  Standard  engine  riding  tractor 


farm  tools.  65  miles  from  New  York  City 
BOX  1203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


on  rubber,  snow,  earth  plows,  cultivator, 
harrower.  Hardly  used.  $600.  Matthew  Fagnani, 


DAIRY  farm  sacrifice:  Incapitated  owner  must  |  Sunset  Trail,  Croton,  N.  Y. 

sell  fine  dairy  farm,  large,  new  barn,  new  ■ — _ _  ~  ~  7  . 

silo,  new  milk  house,  tenant  house,  nice  six  WANTED:  Old  com  slot  automatic  pianos-  with 


room,  bath,  home,  138  acres,  all  joins  fine 
farm  section,  concrete  highway,  near  town. 
Lifetime  "buy”,  $13,000.  Harry  Thomas,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


dums  and  other  instruments ;  Seeburg, 
Nelson -Wiggens.  Wurlitser  and  the  like;  also 
extra  rolls  for  these  pianos.  John  Humphrey, 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 
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Above:  The  “Two-Ten”  4-door  sedan.  At  right :  The  “One-Fifty 
2-door  sedan,  two  of  16  beautiful  models  in  3  great  new  series. 


If  brings  you  more  new  features,  more  fine-car  advantages,  more  real 
quality  for  your  money  . . .  and  it’s  America’s  lowest-priced  full-size  car! 


Farther  ahead  than  ever  in  quality  .  .  .  yet  the  lowest-priced 
full-size  car  in  America  .  .  .  with  sharply  greater  economy  of 
operation!  That’s  the  story  of  this  sensational  new  Chevrolet 
for  1953— and  a  wonderful  story  it  is! 

Imagine — the  most  beautiful  car  in  its  field,  with  new 
Fashion-First  Bodies  by  Fisher.  And  the  most  powerful  car  in 
its  field,  with  your  choice  of  a  new  115-h.p.  “Blue-Flame” 
high-compression  engine*  or  a  greatly  improved  108-h.p. 

Thrift-King”  high-compression  engine.  And  both  of  these 


great  valve-in-head  engines  bring  you  even  more  miles  per 
gallon  of  gas  than  the  thrifty  Chevrolets  of  the  past. 

Yet,  with  all  these  new  and  exclusive  advantages,  Chevrolet 
remains  the  lowest-priced  line  in  its  field ! 

Yes,  indeed,  only  Chevrolet  gives  such  excellence  with  such 
economy.  Come  in  and  prove  it  at  your  earliest  convenience! 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*  Combination  of  Powerglide  Automatic  Transmission  and  “ Blue-Flame ”  engine 
optional  on  Two-  Ten  and  Bel  Air  models  at  extra  cost.  ( Continuation  of  standard 
equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


Entirely  NEW  through  and  through! 

New  Fashion-First  Bodies  by  Fisher  .  .  .  new  115-h.p. 
“Blue-Flame”  engine  in  Powerglide*  models  .  .  .  highly 
improved  108-h.p.  “Thrift-King”  engine  in  gearshift 
models  .  .  .  entirely  new  economy  with  important 
savings  in  gasoline  and  upkeep  .  .  .  entirely  new  Power- 


glide*  with  faster  getaway,  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gas 
. . .  new  Power  Steering  on  all  models  (optional  at  extra 
cost) . .  .The  softer,  smoother  Knee-Attion  Ride  . . .  more 
weight  — more  stability  —  more  road-steadiness  .  .  . 
largest  brakes  in  the  low-price  field  .  .  .  Safety  Plate 
Glass  in  windshield  and  all  windows  of  sedans  and 
coupes  .  .  .  E-Z-Eye  Plate  Glass  (optional  at  extra  cost). 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 


•R.T  B-  MXt® 
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Sheep  in  the  Meadow 


By  WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON 


A  good  roomy  range  shelter  keeps  replacement  pullets  protected  and  cool.  These  White  Leghorns 
are  on  early  summer  range  at  the  Charles  Rosenberg  farm  in  Toms  River,  Ocean  County ,  N.  J. 

Higher  egg  prices  come  with  hot  weather .  For 
steady  and  profitable  production  the  hens  need 
cool  comfort ,  good  feed  and  plenty  of  water . 
Pullets,  too ,  need  good  care  until  housing  time • 


HE  summer  months  lie  just 
ahead  of  us  once  more.  For 
poultrymen,  midsummer  is  a 
comparatively  easy  season: 
hatching  time  is  about  over, 
the  chicks  have  been  brooded, 
and  the  replacement  pullets  are  out  on  range 
where  they  will  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  growing  period.  Like  every  other  sea¬ 
son,  however,  Summer  brings  with  it  some 
important  things  to  be  done. 

Poultry  flock  owners  at  this  time  should 
bear  in  mind  two  essential  considerations. 
First,  Summer  means  the  onset  of  hot  weather, 
which  dictates  some  changes  in  poultry  man¬ 
agement.  Though  chickens,  young  and  old, 
need,  protection  from  extreme  heat,  they 
nevertheless  like  warm  weather  and  respond 
favorably  to  it  up  to  a  certain  degree.  Second, 
Summer  is  important  economically  because 
of  the  table  egg  production  which  should  be 
gotten  from  the  old  hens.  This  applies  also  to 
the  more  advanced  pullets  of  the  replacement 
stock  on  range. 

Large  Eggs  from  the  Old  Hens 

Poultry  farmers  should  be  realistic  this 
Summer  of  1953  in  handling  their  hens  and 
pullets.  Food  eggs  are  a  farm  product  for 
which  there  is  a  continuing  demand  and  a 
good  market.  Our  population  continues  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  the  use  of  fresh  eggs  in 
the  daily  diet  of  our  people  is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  To  meet  the  situation,  two  sets  of 
management  problems  need  to  be  worked  out 
this  year  on  every  farm  where  poultry  flocks 
are  being  summered  over. 

First,  on  practically  every  farm  there  are 
some  yearlings  and  older  hens  still  laying  now 
in  June.  Any  such  hens  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  produce  market  eggs  through  this 
Summer.  Eggs  of  these  mature  hens  will  run 
65  per  cent  of  the  large  size,  30  per  cent  of 
medium  size  (22-23  ounces  to  the  dozen),  and 
perhaps  five  per  cent  of  small.  Because  sum¬ 
mer  markets  are  usually  short  on  large  eggs 
CalJ-fetobi  24  ounces  to  the  dozen),  it  may  be 
wise  to  keep  the  old  hens  at  the  job  through¬ 
out  the  hot  weather  period  to  get  more  large 
eggs  for  sale. 

Feeding  the  Old  Hens 

The  old  layers  have  several  summertime 
needs.  They  must  have  an  egg  ration  of  about 
20  per  cent  protein,  just  like  they  got  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  They  can  tolerate  no 
letdown  on  feeding  for  egg  production  as  hot 
weather  approaches;  it  takes  the  same  nu¬ 
trients  to  make  eggs  in  the  Summer  as  in 
the  Winter.  Their  hopper  space  must  be  ade¬ 


quate.  Allow  one  foot  of  hopper  space  along 
the  side  of  the  hoppers  for  each  hen.  Do  not 
make  the  hens  crowd  too  closely  together  in 
hot  weather  when  they  want  to  eat  mash. 
Make  it  easy  for  them  to  eat  all  they  wish, 
when  they  wish  and  in  comfort. 

Natural  flock  decreases  and  culling  prob¬ 
ably  will  lower  the  hen  population  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  at  least  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space  per  bird  in  the  summer  laying 
house,  assuming  that  the  hens  are  then  being 
confined  to  their  houses,  as  in  most  cases  they 
will  be.  Given  at  least  this  much  space,  these 
hens  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  coming 
through  the  hot  weather  safely  and  comfort¬ 
ably’  If  the  hens  are  to  be  summered  in  open- 


air  laying  shelters  (we  like  the  idea  where 
really  hot  weather  is  in  store  for  the  com¬ 
munity),  populate  the  shelters  by  use  of  about 
the  same  space  rule.  Then,  too,  open  up  the 
laying  houses  on  all  sides,  and  encourage 
every  possible  bit  of  air  circulation  to  take 
place  over  and  around  the  hens. 

Again,  in  addition  to  plentiful  space  and 
lots  of  air,  be  sure  that  the  hens  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  cool, 
clean  drinking  water.  Too  often  this  important 
essential  to  bodyheat  regulation  (and  there¬ 
fore  comfort)  and  to  continuous  full  use  of 
feeds  consumed  is  overlooked.  Every  hen 
should  be  able  to  get  to  get  a  cool  drink  when¬ 
ever  she  wants  or  needs  it  —  it  is  amazing 
how  much  water  hens  do  need  during  hot 
weather. 

Since  most  hen  houses  in  use  during  hot 
weather  are  in  sunny  locations,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  do  one  or  two  things  to  protect 
the  hens  against  intense  heat.  Every  poultry 
house  roof  that  has  been  insulated  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  winter  cold  is  ready  to  also 
ward  off  the  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  If 
the  roof  is  not  insulated,  consider  doing  it 
now.  Even  then,  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray 
the  outside  of  the  poultry  house  roofs  with 
water  on  excaptionally  warm  days.  Evapo¬ 
ration  is  a  cooling  process,  we  were  taught  in 
school:  it  sure  works  out  that  way  in  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  when  roofs  are  sprayed  at  mid¬ 
day.  Greater  summertime  comfort  insurance 
also  can  be  provided  by  painting  the  long 
slants  of  outside  roof  expanses  white  (or 
aluminum)  before  midsummer. 

To  summarize  the  management  of  old  hens 
in  hot  weather:  (1)  If  the  old  hens  are  still 
laying  now  in  early  June,  put  them  into  com¬ 
fortable  summer  quarters  to  force  for  egg 
yield.  (2)  Spread  them  out,  giving  each  bird 
at  least  four  square  feet  of  floor  space.  (3) 
Watch  their  water  supply;  never  let  it  run 
dry.  (4)  Insulate,  paint  and/or  spray  the  hen 
house  roofs  during  hot  weather  fox  protection 
against  that  summer  sun. 


These  White  Leghorn  layers  are  comfortable  in  a  well  arranged  laying  house  on  the  Morris  Piero 

farm,  Wyckoff,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey. 
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Watch  the  Nests 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  nests  during  hot 
weather;  they  are  apt  to  be  hot,  stuffy  places. 
(Continued  on  Page  404) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOREER 


Haymaking  Has  Gone  Modern 

Good  soil,  suitable  seed ,  manure ,  lime  and  fertilizer,,  plus 
modern  haymaking  methods ,  all  lead  to  top  quality  dry  rough - 
ag"e*  Hay  is  the  lowest  cost  source  of  digestible  nutrients  for 
winter  livestock  feeding .  it’s  waiting  in  the  fields  for  us  now • 


By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 


OU  cannot  get  away  from  the 
importance  of  hay  as  feed  for 
dairy  cattle.  On  the  average 
a  cow  /eats  two  tons  of  it 
yearly  and  it  supplies  almost 
one-third  the  total  digestible 
nutrients  she  gets.  Except  for  pasture,  it 
furnishes  nutrients  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  feed.  It  can  be  grown  right  on  the  farm 
and  most  land  is  adapted  to  it.  The  amount 
of  good  hay  you  make  this  Summer  will 
largely  determine  your  dairy  profits  next 
Winter. 


Some  hay  is  still  handled  loose,  loaded  from 
the  windrow  with  a  hay  loader  and  pulled 
into  the  mow  with  a  grappling  hook.  But  most 
of  the  crop  is  now  baled  in  the  field.  Hand¬ 
ling  bales  all  day  is  no  fun,  but  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  hay  can  be  stored  more  easily  this 
way  in  a  given  time  than  can  be  handled 
loose.  There  is  also  less  waste  and  baled  hay 
can  be  stored  in  smaller  spaces  than  can 
loose  hay. 

Modern  Haymaking 


The  horse-drawn  mower,  the  dump  rake, 
the  buck  rake  and  the  tedder  are  just  about 
gone.  Likewise  the  hay  blower,  the  hay 
loader  and  the  so-called  horse  forks,  for  un¬ 
loading  from  the  wagon  or  truck,  are  on  their 
way  out.  especially  on  the  larger  farms.  The 
tractor,  the  power-driven  tractor  mower  with 
its  seven -foot  cutter  bar,  the  side-delivery 
rake,  the  baler  and  the  bale  elevators  have 
taker,  their  places. 

Although  these  modern  machines  are  the 
most  efficient  implements  yet  found,  they 
cost  real  money.  The  modern  baler  costs  from 
$1,500  to  $3,000  depending  on  size  and  make. 
It  can  pick  up  and  bale  800  to  1,200  bales  in 
a  day.  Most  balers  can  be  operated  by  a  man 
on  the  tractor;  most  of  them  tie  with  twine. 
A  rectangular  bale  is  the  standard  shape,  but 
some  of  the  balers  roll  the  hay  into  round 
bales.  The  tractor  to  pull  the  baler  costs  an¬ 
other  $2,000.  A  side-delivery  rake  costs  some 
$500,  a  field  elevator  $300  to  $400,  and  a  mow 
elevator  $400  and  up  depending  on  length. 
With  this  equipment,  however,  one  man  can 
cut,  rake  and  bale  10  to  20  tons  of  hay  be¬ 
tween  chore  times  on  a  good  day  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Two  more  men  are  needed  to  haul  the 
bay  and  put  it  into  the  mow. 


The  Big  Five 

Tou  could  call  alfalfa,  ladino  clover,  birds- 
foot  trefoil,  Bromegrass  and  timothy  the  Big 
Five  when  it  comes  to  seeding  for  hay.  Singly, 
or  in  combination  of  two  or  more,  they  will 
bt  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Alfalfa  is  an 
0id  reliable  legume  for  hay  on  well  drained 
soils.  New  varieties  such  as  Ranger,  resistant 
to  wilt,  are  helping  dairymen  keep  meadows 
Productive  for  long  periods  of  time.  Ladino 
wover  has  for  20  years  been  a  favorite  in 
seeding  mixtures  for  soils  too  heavy,  and  not 
dS  well  drained  as  those  for  alfalfa.  More 
recently  birdsfoot  trefoil,  especially  the 
Ulopean  broadleaf  variety,  is  coming  into  its 
own  for  hay  on  the  heavier  soils.  These  are 
ong-hved  legumes  which  provide  a  roughage 


high 


in  protein.  Ladino  and  trefoil  are  being 


Used  instead  of  red  and  alsike  clover  where 
readows  are  planned  to  be  kept  for  several 
ears.  Bromegrass  is  popular  because  of  its 
eavy  yielding  ability  and  of  the  good 
stT  ^  ^ay  which  it  produces.  Timothy 
the  favorite  grass  in  the  Northeast. 

Ju“*  6,  1953 
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Where  there  are  legumes,  the  soil  test,  the 
application  of  lime  and  inoculation  of  seed 
should  be  considered.  Legumes  want  a  sweet 
soil.  The  only  accurate  way  of  determining 
how  much  lime  is  needed  to  make  or  keep 
soils  sweet  is  the  'soil  test.  Simple  test  kits 
cost  from  two  to  three  dollars.  With  them  any¬ 
one  can  make  a  test  right  in  the  field.  Your 
county  agricultural  agent  and  the  soil  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  state  agricultural  college  can 
also  assist  you.  Legume  seed  should  be  treated 
with  fresh  inoculant  just  before  seeding  even 
though  the  crop  has  been  recently  grown  on 
the  land.  This  is  good  insurance,  costs  but 
little,  and  contributes  to  a  better  stand. 

Soils  and  Seedings 

To  have  good  hay  you  must  provide  for  it 
by  seeding.  The  New  York  State  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  at  Cornell  recommends  for  well 
drained  soils  a  mixture  of  eight  pounds  of 
alfalfa  and  eight  pounds  of  Bromegrass  to  the 
acre.  If  timothy  replaces  the  Bromegrass,  six 
pounds  are  used.  The  Ranger  variety  of 
alfalfa  is  preferred  over  other  varieties  be¬ 
cause  of  its  resistance  to  wilt.  Bromegrass  is 
preferable  to  timothy  where  the  seeding  is 
to  be  down  three  or  more  years.  If  the 
meadow  is  to  be  pastured  also,  one  pound  of 
ladino  added  to  the  mixture  improves  the 
grazing  qualities. 

Alfalfa  is  not  adapted  to  all  soils.  In  the 
Northeast  you  will  find  many  heavy,  moder¬ 
ately  well  drained,  or  even  poorly  drained 
soils.  On  these,  medium  red  and  alsike  clovers 
are  still  used  in  seedings  to  be  down  only  one 
or  two  years.  But,  for  long  time  seedings  on 
these  soils,  Ladino  clover  is  added  to  the 
mixture  and  here  birdsfoot  trefoil  may  also 
be  used.  The  trefoil  also  makes  good  hay. 

A  highly  recommended  mixture  to  be  used 
on  poorly  drained  soils  is  one  containing  five 
pounds  of  European  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  five 
pounds  of  timothy;  or,  if  the  soil  is  moderately 
well  drained,  eight  pounds  of  Bromegrass  can 
replace  the  timothy.  A  general  purpose  mix¬ 
ture  recommended  by  Cornell  contains  four 
pounds  of  medium  red  clover,  four  pounds  of 
alfalfa,  one  pound  of  ladino  and  six  pounds 
of  timothy.  Eight  pounds  of  Bromegrass  may 
replace  the  timothy.  This  mixture  may  be  used 
for  hay,  silage  or  pasture. 

In  recent  years  seed  growers  have  been 
producing  certified  seed  of  many  of  these 
varieties.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  certified 
seed  is  the  best  buy.  It’s  inheritance  and 
ability  are  known. 

If  wheat  is  to  be  the  companion  crop,  seed¬ 
ings  can  be  sown  in  early  Spring  when  the 
ground  is  freezing  and  thawing.  They  can  be 
sown  with  oats  and  at  the  same  time  if  oats 
is  the  companion  crop. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  the  grass 
and  legume  seed  too  deep.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  best  depth  for  these  seeds  is  about 
one -fourth  inch.  The  deeper  they  are  covered, 
the  less  they  come  up.  Even  in  ordinary  til¬ 
lage  operations,  seed  can  be  buried  so  deeply 
that  it  does  not  germinate  at  all. 

Manure  and  Fertilizer 

Seeds  are  expensive.  It  does  not  pay  to 
waste  them.  Therefore,  when  seeding,  the 
seeds  should  be  dropped  back  of  the  disk  or 
hoe  of  the  grain  drill  rather  than  in  front  of 
it.  This  can  be  done  by  making  extensions  on 
the  grass  seed  tubes  of  the  drill,  using  pieces 
of  garden  hose. 


Meadows  must  be  fed  if  they  are  to  yield 
well.  A  common  practice  is  to  apply  a  good 
covering  of  manure  on  land  to  be  plowed  for 
corn,  and  to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  when 
the  corn  is  planted.  Then  200  to  400  pounds 
of  a  0-20-20  commercial  fertilizer  is  sown 
with  the  grain  crop  following  the  corn. 
Meadows  down  two  or  more  years  are  top- 
dressed  either  yearly  or  every  two  years,  with 
barnyard  manure  to  which  superphosphate 
has  been  added.  Meadows  predominately  le¬ 
gumes  may  be  top-dressed  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  each  year  with  200  pounds  of  0-20-20, 
instead  of  the  manure.  A  complete  fertilizer 
(Continued  on  Page  399) 


Early  cut  hay  is  palatable  and  it  is  higher  in 
digestible  nutrients  than  hay  cut  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Earl  Wheeler  is  using  a  seven-foot  cutter 
bar  on  this  tractor  mower  to  produce  top  quality, 
early  cut  mixed  hay  on  his  farm  near  Pine  City, 

New  York. 


On  the  farm  of  Walter  Bower,  a  dairyman  of 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  haymaking  is  a  fine 
art.  By  using  modern  methods  of  production  and 
harvesting,  enough  hay  is  grown  annually  for  90 
milkers  and  40  heifers  and  calves. 


On  large  farms  a  field  baler  is  now  principally 
employed  for  harvesting  hay.  Quite  a  few  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  still  prefer,  to  mow  their  hay  away 
loose.  Here  some  excellent  quality  loose  hay  is 
being  handled  with  a  mechanical  loader  on  the 
farm,  of  Theodore  Grant,  Redfield,  Oswego 
County,  New  York. 
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The  Garden 

in  June 

In  short  season  localities  plant¬ 
ings  of  all  vegetables  and  flowers 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  in  June.  Farther  south 
second  and  third  plantings  of  beans, 
corn  and  summer  squash  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  made  this  month.  Most 
of  these  heat  loving  plants  grow  best 
and  are  freer  from  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  when  planted  late.  It  takes 
from  four  to  six  weeks  to  grow 
cabbage  and  celery  plants  for  trans¬ 
planting  during  midsummer  and 
seedings  should  be  timed  accord¬ 
ingly.  All  small  seeds  to  be  sown 
after  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry  must 
be  made  in  well  firmed,  moist  soil 
and  covered  with  burlap  and 
watered  lightly  if  necessary. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  should  not 
be  cut  longer  than  six  weeks.  Pro¬ 
longed  cutting  weakens  the  plants 
and  reduces  the  size  and  number  of 
shoots  the  following  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  cutting  season  is  a  good 
time  to  fertilize.  Both  of  these 
plants  are  heavy  feeders  and  can  use 
to  advantage  50  pounds  per  thousand 
square  feet  of  a  5-10-10  formula  in 
addition  to  a  liberal  application  of 
manure.  The  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
patch  is  a  good  place  to  put  wood 
ashes  as  they  supply  both  lime  and 
potash. 

As  soon  as  the  stalks  of  asparagus 
are  tall  enough  to  prevent  injury 
all  weeds  should  be  removed  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  stirred  lightly,  or 
apply  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  hay  thick 
enough  to  smother  all  weeds.  Chemi¬ 
cal  weed  killers,  such  as  potassium 
cyanate,  can  be  used  with  asparagus 
but  these  are  not  as  satisfactory  in 
small  areas  as  a  mulch. 

Picking  Strawberries 

In  Southern-'  New  England  straw¬ 
berries  usually  ripen  the  last  week 
in  May  and  are  at  their  best  about 
the  middle  of  June.  The  berries 
should  be  picked  at  least  every  other 
day  during  warm  weather.  They 
have  their  best  flavor  when  picked 
just  before  eating  at  any  time  of 
the  day.  Keep  the  blossoms  picked 
off  from  all  newly  set  plants  up  to 
July  1st  especially  on  the  fall  bear¬ 
ing  varieties. 

These  must  make  a  vigorous  plant 
growth  before  they  can  produce  fruit 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer 
and  Fall.  If  the  blossoms  are  left  on, 
the  fruit  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,  on  newly  set  plants,  and 
weakens  them  so  they  cannot  bear 
a  good  crop  later. 

Tips  on  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes  are  often  grown  on 
trellises.  Total  yield  is  about  the 
same  whether  the  plants  are  trained 
on  some  kind  of  support  or  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  freely  over  the 
ground.  The  early  yieldf  is  larger 
and  the  fruit  is  much  easier  to  pick 
from  plants  that  are  held  up  from 
the  ground.  Whatever  system  of 
training  is  used  the  plants  must  be 
pruned  systematically  and  regularly. 
They  grow  rapidly  during  June  and 
need  attention  at  least  once  a  week, 
or  every  five  days.  The  small  side 
shoots  that  start  above  the  base  of 
each  leaf  are  broken  or  cut  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Do  not  remove 
any  leaves.  The  plants  are  tied  to 
the  stake  or  trellis  with  raffia  or  a 
soft  cord  about  every  six  inches. 

Spraying  after  the  fruit  is  set  with 
Parzate  or  Manzate  will  help  to  con¬ 
trol  the  early  and  late  blights  if  they 
do  appear.  All  varieties  of  tomatoes 
have  a  tendency  to  overbear;  this 
causes  the  leaves  to  die  early  and 
the  fruit  loses  flavor.  This  can  be 
delayed  by  thinning  the  fruit  to 
three  in  a  cluster.  It  is  also  a  good 
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Photo:  Associated  Seed  Growers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Warm,  weather  brings  out  garden  pests  of  all  kinds.  Watch  the  bean  plants 
and.  as  soon  as  holes  appear  in  the  leaves,  apply  a  dusting  powder  con¬ 
taining  rotenone ,  pyrethrum  and  nicotine ;  be  sure  to  cover  the  underside 
of  the  leaves.  These  healthy  and  highly  productive  Topcross  bush  beans 
had  near  perfect  protection  against  bean  beetles  and  the  other  bean  pests. 


Dl  autC  m 

r  LAN  I  a  varieties 


NOW  READY 

100  600  1000  1000 
Doetaee  poetBn:*  postage  FOB 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

TOMATO  . 

.$1.30 

$3,35 

$4.50 

$3.50 

CABBAGE  . 

..  1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

2.75 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

3.90 

6.40 

5.00 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT.. 

.  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

BROCCOLI  . 

3.25 

4,50 

3,00 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or  more,  $2,5© 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4,60  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Most. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  I 


LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY -SEVEN  YEARS 


V  E  G  E  TA  B  LE 


PLANTS 

Post  Paid  26  100  500  i©00 

Tomato  (June  I).  .50  1.4©  3,45  4,70 

Cabbage  . 5©  1.25  2,95  3,85 

Cauliflower  ......  .55  1.4©  3.9©  6.C0 

Pepper  .  .6©  1.5©  4,5©  7,25 


practice  to  set  both  early  and  late 
maturing  varieties  and  make  plant¬ 
ings  at  different  times. 

Tomato  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground  about  the  time  the  latest 
plants  are  set  will  usually  mature 
some  fruit  before  frost  in  southern 
New  England  and  southward.  This 
late  maturing  crop  has  much  better 
color  and  flavor  than  the  last  fruits 
to  ripen  of  the  earlier  plantings.  The 
fully  formed  green  fruits  can  also 
be  held  for  ripening  after  frost. 
Market  gardeners  often  make  more 
money  on  a  good  late  corp,  maturing 
just  before  or  after  frost,  than  they 
do  on  mid-season  crops. 

Weed  Control 

Up  to  the  time  the  plants  cover 
the  ground  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
weeds  under  control.  Many  chemi¬ 
cals  are  available  to  kill  weeds  with¬ 
out  injuring  crop  plants  but  these 
are  mainly  for  market  gardeners 
with  fields  of  one  crop.  There  is  no 
weed  killer  that  is  safe  to  use  in 
small  gardens,  principally  because  of 
wind  drift.  If  you  are  not  prepared 
to  cultivate,  mulching  is  the  best  so¬ 
lution  of  the  weed  problem.  Fre¬ 
quent  shallow  stirring  of  the  soil 
before  the  weeds  are  above  ground 
will  control  weeds  and  prevent  root 
damage. 

The  June  Insect  Battle 

Bean  beetles,  flea  beetles  on 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplants, 
corn  borer,  squash  vine  borer,  cab¬ 
bage  worms  and  aphis  are  the  insect 
pests  to  be  on  guard  against.  The 
rotenone,  pyrethrum,  nicotine  mix¬ 
ture  is  effective  and  safe.  Light  ap¬ 
plications  at  \veekly  intervals  will 
control  all  of  these  insects  and  many 
others.  Applications  should  be  timed 
to  catch  the  insects  when  they  first 
appear,  before  they  have  built  up 
large  infestations.  Bean  beetles  feed 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
the  insecticide  must  be  placed  there. 


Corn  borers  enter  the  plants  when 
the  tip  of  the  tassel  first  appears. 
The  spray  or  dust  should  be  applied 
into  the  -whorl  of  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  plants.  Later  applications 
should  cover  the  ear  shoots  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Eggs  of  the  squash 
vine  borer  are  laid  on  the  main 
stems  and  leaf  petioles.  They  are 
usually  laid  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  early  July  in  southern  New 
England  about  the  time  the  first 
blossoms  form.  The  larvae  must  be 
killed  before  they  enter  the  stems. 
Be  careful  not  to  apply  insecticides 
to  squashes,  melons  and  cucumbers 
when  the  blossoms  are  open  and 
being  pollinated  by  bees. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Thirty  Years  ot  Berries 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries  by 
Roy  Turner,  84  pages,  8  illustra¬ 
tions.  price  $1.00  postpaid. 

ROY  TURNER 

315  Livingston  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  6  varieties,  including  "Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant”.  TOMATO:  5  varieties,  including  Stokes 
Cross  Hybrids.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Porto 
Rico,  Nancy  Hall,  and  “Bunch”  Porto  Rico.  Also 
have  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Onion  and  Pepper 
Plants.  Get  our  catalog,  and  ask  for  Special  dila¬ 
tations  for  setting  this  month  from  “Virginia’s 
Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
PHONE:  546.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BEST  VARIETIES:  Tomatoes  Grown  trom  Certified 
Seeds.  Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettuce.  Beets.  Collards, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli:  300,  $1.75;  500,  $2.25; 

1000,  $4.00.  Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper,  Cauliflower: 
100,  90c;  500,  $3.25;  1000,  $6.00  postpaid.  Expressed 
cabbage  5000,  $10.  Tomatoes  5000,  $15.  Good  plants, 
moss  packed.  R,  B.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5,00;  I000-$8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  improved  Porto 

Ricos:  200-$2.00 ;  500-$3.00;  1000  $5.00,  Prepaid. 
J,  D.  DELLINGER.  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 
RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  XJrice. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  C, _ HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Egg  Plant  . 6©  1.6©  4.6©  7.50 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts  .  .5©  1.25  2.95  4.00 

Catalog  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  i.  LOCATION  BARNSBCR0 


TEN  MILLION  FIELDGROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 
Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  tjlignt 
Rutger.  Marglobt,  Stokesdale.  John  Baer,  Longred: 
300-$2.25;  500-$2.75:  I00fl-$4.50  prepaid.  Express 

collect.  $3.00-1000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  Stokes, 
cross  No.  4 — (00- $1.50;  300-$4.00;  500-$6.00  1000- 
$10  prepaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cabbage 
plants:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Danish  Balihead,  Penn  State  Ballhoad,  Wakefield, 
Flat  Dutch,  Round  Dutch:  300-$2.25;  500- $2.75; 

l000-$4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00-1000.  Fed 
Cabbage:  Red  Acre,  Mamouth  Red  Rock,  300-S2.5G; 
50G-$3.5G:  I000-$5.0G  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Spanish,  Bermuda.  Prices 
same  as  cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  plants:  Porto  Rico, 
Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  California 
Wonder,  1 00-$  1 .00 :  500-$3.0Q;  !000-$5.00  prepaid. 

Express  collect  $4.00-1000.  Cauliflower:  Early  Snow¬ 
ball.  I0G-$I.00;  500-$4.00 :  1006,  $7.00:  prepaid. 

Brussel  Sprouts.  Broccoli:  300-$2.25;  500-$2,75;  1000- 
$4.50  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  These 
plants  were  grown  from  high  germinating  seed  on 
new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us 
your  orders  or  we  can  load  your  truck  at  the  farm. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  81624 


-  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Balihead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Best  Varieties:  Onion,  Beet, 
Lettuce,  Collard,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300,  $1.75; 
500,  $2.25;  1000,  $3.75  postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00 
per  1000.  Snowbal  Cauliflower  90c  per  100.  Tomato: 
Grown  from  Certified  Seed.  Rutgers,  Marglobt,  Stokes¬ 
dale:  300,  $2.00:  500,  $2.50:  1000,  $4.00  postpaid. 
Express  collect,  $3.00  per,  1000.  Potato;  Cuban  Yams, 
Porto  Rico.  Pepper:  Ruby  King  and  California  Won¬ 
der,  300.  $2.00;  500,  $2.75:  1000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  $4.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good 
plants  guaranteed.  JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA, _ PHONE  8161-3 


TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY 
CABBAGE:  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefields,  Penn  State  Balihead.  Danish  Balihead. 
ONIONS:  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish,  300-$2.25; 
500-$3.00 ;  1 000-$4.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50-1000. 

Red  Cabbage,  Brussel  Sprout  and  Broccoli:  300-$2.50; 
500 -$3.50;  l000-$5.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000. 

Tomato  Plants  for  May  and  June  delivery  grown  from 
certified  seed,  Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear,  Long 
Red:  300-$2.25 ;  500-$3.00;  IOOO-$4  50  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  $3.00-1000.  F.  2-Stokesdale  Hybrid  No  4,  100- 
$1.50:  1 000-$  10  postpaid.  Express  $7.50- 1 000.  Sweet 
Potato:  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall;  California  Wonder 
Pepper:  I00-$I  -00;  50G-$3.00;  !000-$5.00  postpaid. 

Cauliflower:  $1.00-100;  50G-$4.00;  I000-$7,00  post¬ 

paid.  All  plants  moss  packed.  30  years  growing  Plante- 
HARVEY  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va.  Phono  8162-3 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRarVSPLaNTS  and  SEEDUWG& 


ine.  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
lultifiora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ- 
las  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna- 
icntals.  Prices  low  as  2e  each  on  quantity  orders. 
I/rite  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 


NEW 

LOW  COST 

LECTROM  ATtC 

turns  on 

Automatically 
WHEN 
NEEDED  — 
SHUTS  OFF 
Automatically 
WHEN 


HOT  WATER  From  Four  Present  Tank ! 

AUTOMATICALLY 

With  Thermostat  Controlled  Electric  Heater ! 


•  Clean,  reliable!  No  dirt,  grime,  soot,  flame!  •  SAFE!  Every  part  HE  approved.  «  2“-=tan  H 
yourself  in  10  minutes!  —  No  New  Tanks  or  Plumbing  Required!  •  No  watching!  Set  ‘herinos- 
tat  at  temperature  desired.  Adjustable  from  100-180  degrees  «  Save  on  fuel  bxlls- 
automatieally,  only  when  needed.  .  .  .no  wasted  electricity!  #  Fits  all  20  to  30 


Works 
gallon  tanks! 


No  matter  what  kind  of  beating  system  you  own — now  you  can  have  HOT  WATER  automatically 
— 24  hours  a  day — from  your  present  hot  water  tank.  The  secret  is  LECTROMAT1C,  amazing  new 
UL  approved  heating  element  that  changes  your  present  gas.  coal  or  oil-burning  water  heater  in¬ 
to  a  modern  ALL-ELECTRIC  unit.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  to  install  and  maintain;  simply 
screw  the  unit  into  the  most  convenient  tap  flange  in  your  tank,  plug  the  cord  in  nearest  110-volt 
AC  outlet.  The  rest  is  automatic  because  thermostat  turns  unit  on  and  off  as  water  is  used, 
doesn’t  waste  one  second  ot  power!  Uses  only  Va  to  'Ac  electricity  per  gallon  .of  steaming  hot 
water!  Heater  is  9  A"  long.  Thread  \"  pipe  size,  outside  dimension  I  Va".  Same  as  your  tank. 
Guaranteed  to  fit!  Gives  10  gals,  hot  water  per  hour. 

LECTROMATIC  HEATER  is  built  for  years  and  years  of  trouble-free  service  and  is  fully 
guaranteed  for  one  year.  Send  no  money,  pay  postman  only  $19.95  plus  delivery  on  arrival.  You 
must  be  completely  delighted  with  your'Tinit,  or  you  may  return  it  for  full  refund  within  •" 
daysl-You  risk  nothing,  so  ORDER  NOW!  Just  fill  in  and  MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


10 


How  to  lnstaii 
in  IQ  Mmoles 

Shut  c-ft 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


water. 


thread 


Remove  plug  from 
opening  in  tank- 
Screw  LECTROMATIC  ,nlu 
threaded  opeisins 
Plug  in! 


illUS.) 


(Simple  i 
sheet  included 


llustratec!  1  Iis’t?  nrdc  r ) 

with  each  c'd'ii- 


PLENTY  .  .  . 
of  Hoi  Water 
Hit  Day  Long! 


COMPLETE 

Ready  to  Plug  in 
110  v.,  1250  w. 

only  $19.95 

(Also  2000  watts  220 
volt  17  gal.  hour. 
Model  tor  BX  cable 
$21.95.) 


COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  6-RN,  50  Church  St., 


N.  Y.  7,  N.  I 

with  instruc-  I 


Please  send  me  H0-vo!t  1250-watt  LECTROMOTIC  Water  Heater  com-  „ 

. arr,val-  '  To  kvs-  nil 


tions.  I  will  pay  only  $19.95  plus  delivery  charge  on  .  ....  UMO,  .  J 

pletely  satisfied  or  I  may  return  the  unit  for  full  refund  within  u  kind 

keep  it,  1  understand  it  is  guaranteed  for  I  year  against  detects  c 
and  warranteed  for  10  years.  .  ,  .  .  cm  os 

□  Check  here,  if  220-volt  2000-watt  model  is  desired,  fisrees. 

□  SAVE  EVEN  MORE!  I  enclose  payment  to  save  $1.19  ot;  xt  y 
Same  refund  privilege,  guarantee  and  warranty. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS 
CITY . 


ZONE . .  STATE..  . J 
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HOW  ONLY 


.  IT  DOESN’T  PAY  to  worry 
along  on  old,  slipping  tractor  tires 
-now  that  Goodyear’s  pull-packed 
SUUE-GKIPS  are  so  attracti  y 

X-straightlugs-thesamegrea^ 


Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 


Sure-Grip—T.  M .  Tfc» 


THERE'S  a  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR  TIRE  FOR 


EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM 


J“ne  6,  1953 


m 


Modern  Education ,  Family  Life 


Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  ran  an  arti¬ 
cle  under  the  title,  “Farmer,  Keep 
Your  School”!  It  presented  several 
aspects  of  centralized  education  that 
country  folk  would  do  well  not  to 
forget;  but  it  did  not,  as  I  recall, 
touch  upon  the  effects  on  family  life. 
The  writer  closed  by  warning  that 
we  are  now  clearly  passing  through 


supper.  Despite  his  forbearance,  John 
has  to  admit  that  this  isn’t  just  the 
program  he  was  sold  on.  “I  rarely 
see  Janet  by  daylight  anymore,”  he 
says  ruefully.  “Besides,  on  altogether 
too  many  nights,  Janet  fidgets  a 
few  minutes  before  she  begins 
wheedling,  ‘Dad,  take  me  over  to 
high  school?  It’s  Gym  Night,  you 


a  transition  period,  and  urgeji  that  know’;  or,  ‘We  practice  basketball  to- 


haste  be  made  slowly,  lest  taxpayers 
have  reason  to  regret  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  action  which  so  fre¬ 
quently,  become  of  financial  con¬ 
siderations,  cannot  be  undone. 

Today  an  instance  of  such  conse¬ 
quences  came  to  my  attention  —  the 
case,  let  us  say,  of  John  Doe.  John’s 
life  in  Middle  Vale  had  flowed  on  as 
smoothly,  if  less  noisily,  than  Tenny¬ 
son’s  famous  brook.  Then  one  fatal 
day,  a  certain  influential  and  per¬ 
suasive  friend  dropped  in  to  see  him, 
“in  the  interest  and  on  behalf,”  as 
he  argued,  of  “our  young  people.” 
Now  if  Middle  Vale  and  Topping 
Ridge  were  but  to  join  forces,  the 
young  people  (who,  by  the  way,  had 
never  suspected  how  underprivileged 
they  were)  could  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  now  denied  them  —  a  rec¬ 
reation  program,  full-time  music 
director,  possibly  even  a  swimming 
pool.  And  who  knew  what  sad  cases 
of  juvenile  delinquency  could  be 
forestalled,  if  all  the  needless  waste-  : 
ful  duplication  were  done  away  with 
and  “money  spent  on  —  say,  shop!”  ' 

John  Doe  heard  little  else  than  the 
advantages  of  combining  educational  j 
forces,  of  eliminating  waste,  of  doing  | 
away  with  over-lapping  expendi-  : 
tures,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the 
new  school  they  might  have,  when-  j 
ever  or  wherever  he  met  his  friend,  j 
Sam  Blunt,  as  he  did  now  almost 
daily. 

The  idea  “took”  eventually  with 
John,  as  ideas  have  a  way  of  doing. 
Before  long  he  fell  to  dreaming  of 
the  new  building  (visioned  it  on  the 
field  Sam  Blunt  pointed  out) ;  began 
coveting  its  many  privileges  for  his 
two  children  for  the  attack  struck 
him  in  his  weakest  spot  —  his 
“father  love.”  He  found  himself  say¬ 
ing  what  he  never  suspected  him¬ 
self,  of  all  people  to  say:  “I  want 
my  children  to  have  advantages  that 
were  denied  me.” 

John’s  wife,  Millicent,  said  little. 
Even  when  John  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  education  and  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  middle  of  a  village-wide 
controversy,  Millicent  Doe  kept  her 
own  counsel.  When  their  children 
caught  their  father’s  enthusiasm  for 
the'  project  and  begged  her  to  “go 
vote,”  her  reply  had  been,  “Perhaps 
we  should  leave  well  enough  alone. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  manage 
any  heavier  taxes.” 

“But  that’s  just  the  point!”  cried 
John.  “Our  taxes  are  bound  to  be 
lighter!  Do  away  with  all  this  dupli¬ 
cation  and  all  the  waste  from  run¬ 
ning  two  sets  of  schools,  consolidate 
the  staffs  —  there  is  a  shortage  of 
teachers,  anyway  - —  then  taxes  will 
drop.  And  at  the  same  time,  our 
children  will  enjoy  advantages  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  our  day.”  He  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment,  then  added, “Remem¬ 
ber  how  we  walked  more  than  a  mile 
to  school.  When  we  got  there  we 
had  a  two-teacher  set-up!” 

“Yet,”  Millicent  pointed  out,  “our 
children  have  only  five  minutes’ 
walk,  and  20  teachers.  My  walking 
made  me  strong  as  a  horse,  John; 
and  we  could  read  long  before  we 
reached  high  school.  I  just  can’t  see 
it.” 


night’;  or,  ‘I’ve  just  got  to  go  every 
evening  to  school  for  quite  a  long 
time.  They  picked  me  (the  only 
freshman)  for  a  part  in  the  Junior 
play.  A  great  honor  but  it  does  mean 
I  must  go  to  rehearsals.  .  .  .  Sorry, 
Mom,  I  can’t  help  you  with  the 
dishes  anymore!’  ” 

So  Dad  taxis  Janet  back  to  Top¬ 
ping  Ridge.  Sometimes  he  rushes 
back  to  Middle  Vale  for  a  meeting  of 
his  own  —  Parent-Teachers  or 
Board  of  Education  —  “working  for 
some  one  else’s  children.”  Not  that 
he  objects,  he  explains,  but  he  would 
appreciate  seeing  a  little  more  of 
his  own.  Sometimes  he  reads  or 


watches  television  beside  the  lonely 
Millicent.  Such  evenings  around 
10  p.  m.  the  phone  rings.  “Hi,  Dad, 
can  you  pick  me  up  at  the  corner 
drug  store?  We’re  having  sodas.” 
A  few  times  he  has  been  summoned 
from  his  bed  to  “pick  up  Janet.” 

“As  far  as  Arthur  is  concerned,” 
John  comments,  “we  seem  to  have 
lost  our  boy  completely  from  our 
family  circle.  Yes,  the  very  first 
thing  Art  did  was  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  Topping  Ridge  girl,  so  he  just 
about  lives  over  there.  He  belongs 
to  an  older  group,  their  hours  are 
different  from  Janet’s.  So  Art  bikes 
or  trundles  along  with  neighbors’ 
boys  who  drive  jaloppys.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Winter, 
Janet  went  to  her  mother  with, 
“May  I  go  to  Topping  Ridge  to 
church,  if  I  can  get  a  ride?” 


music  there.  They  have  a  high  school 
choir  in  Central  Church.  I  could  be 
in  that.  Arthur  is  there  most  Sun¬ 
day  nights  with  Louise.” 

“Just  so,”  replied  her  mother. 
“But  I  had  hoped  my  daughter 
would  have  some  sense  of  loyalty.” 

“But,  Mom,  they  are  all  going  to 
go!  We  go  to  school  there.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  go  to  church  there?  I 
can’t  see  the  difference.” 

“You  can’t  see!  Dr.  Wescott  came 
to  our  church  before  you  were  born! 
His  wife  has  taught  you  and  loved 
you  all  your  life!” 

The  day  when  Millicent  Doe 
found  a  package  of  cigarettes  in 
Janet’s  pocket,  she  “spoke  up.”  "if 
we  had  had  sense  enough  to  keep 
our  school,  we  could  know  what  is 
happening  to  our  teen-age  children. 
I  wonder  if  there  aren’t  some  things 


‘No,  you  many  not,”  answered  her  more  important  —  more  vital  than 


mother.  “Why  should  our  churches 
here  be  stripped  of  our  high  school 
boys  and  girls?  How  many  of  them 
have  already  gone  over  there  to 
church?” 

“That  I  don’t  know,”  sulked 
Janet.  “I  do  know  they  have  better 


our  “Modern  Education  Program.” 

Husband  John  answered,  “I  was 
mistaken,  Millicent.  We  neither  got, 
nor  will  we  get,  a  new  school.  The 
only  things  we  got  that  are  ‘new’ 
are  a  lot  new  headaches,  and  a  new 
school  rumpus!”  Nancy  Hawley 


•  A  stop  to  see  Robert  Langford,  dairyman  near  Athens,  Ga.  The  telephone  line 
in  his  neighborhood  is  being  extended  to  handle  growing  needs  for  service. 


A  day 
in  the  field 
with 

Henry  Harris 


•  New  poles  and  lines  were  up  along  the  Olin  D.  Few  farm.  Henry  dropped 
in  to  tell  him  his  telephone  would  be  connected  the  next  day. 


•  Over  Hog  Mountain  Road  to  see  Ben  Hill  Bowman  and  enlist  his  aid 
in  planning  new  lines  to  serve  him  and  his  neighbors. 


But  Millicent  went  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  the  meeting.  How  she  voted, 
no  one  ever  knew. 

The  merger  was  duly  consum¬ 
mated.  Presently  it  was  learned  that 
the  high  school  division  was  to  be 
housed  at  Topping  Ridge,  six  miles 
away;  the  graded  school  for 
the  two  villages  was  to  occupy  the 
high  school  buiding  in  Middle  Vale, 
John  Doe’s  home  town.  The  reasons 
were  convincing  enough.  But  John 
Doe  was  more  than  surprised.  Why 
his  children,  Janet  just  turned  14, 
and  Arthur,  nearly  17,  were,  of 
course,  both  in  high  school.  But 
Father  Doe  had  become  philosophic: 
“One  must  get  used  to  the  way  of 
progress!” 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  John 
sees  Janet  in  first  year  high  and 
Arthur  in  third  year,  leave  home 
each  school  day  morning  before 
eight  not  to  return  again  before  late 


Notice  the  same  person  is  in  all  three  pho¬ 
tographs.  That’s  Henry  Harris. 

He’s  one  of  the  many  who’ve  helped  add 
more  than  two  million  telephones  in  Bell 
rural  areas  since  1945. 

He  spends  most  of  his  time  talking  to 
farmers  about  telephone  lines.  That’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  was  doing  last  December 
when  these  pictures  were  taken. 

Henry  calls  on  many  farmers  each  day. 


The  miles  he  travels  locating  them  in  the 
fields  or  around  the  barns  are  the  first  steps 
in  planning  new  telephone  lines.  He  s  with 
the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
has  been  for  twenty-one  years — works  out 
of  Athens,  Georgia. 

We  thought  you’d  like  to  know  Henry. 
He’s  a  fine  example  of  Bell  telephone  men 
who  are  helping  provide  more  and  better 
rural  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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AND  FEEDER 

No  other  pick-up  gets  results  like 
an  Innes!  Its  patented  piston  fingers 
gently  deposit  the  entire  windrow,  in¬ 
tact  and  unshelled,  on  the  combine 
canvas,  then  automatically  strip  them¬ 
selves  of  entanglements,  so  that 
weeds  and  vines  can  neither  wrap  and 
stop  the  mechanism,  nor  get  inside  to 
clog  the  drive.  One  man  can  easily 
attach  the  Innes  Pick-Up  in  a  few 
minutes.  Stiff  and  spring  finger 
models  fit  most  combines. 

By  far  the  most  popular  pick-up  in 
the  bean  area,  because  it  enables  you 
to  harvest  the  most  marketable  beans 
with  the  least  time  and  labor!  Use 
it  for  all  windrowed  crops. 

FEEDER  —  enables  your  wide  cylinder 
combine  to  operate  at  f  00%  effi¬ 
ciency,  instead  of  only  50%.  No  extra 
power  needed  —  use  3d  gear  Instead 
of  2nd,  Easy  to  mount  and  adjust; 
solid  as  if  built-in.  The  only  Feeder 
of  its  kind.1 


FLOATING  PICK-UP  —  Automatically 
adjusts  to  uneven  ground.  "Floats 
out'  hills  and  slopes  so  that  you 
hardly  need  to  adjust  your  platform 
at  all.  For  self-propelled  combines: 
custom  fittings  in  stiff  and  spring 
finger  models  for  Deere  55  &  65; 
Case  M-2,  K-2,  S-P;  Gleaner  S-P; 
McC.-D.  125  &  127;  M-H  2 1  A,  26, 
27,  70,  80,  90;  M-M  S-P;  Oliver  33; 
Cockshutt  S-P. 


and 


U|| 

2 
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SIAN  WINDROWER 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  enables 
you  to  windrow  as  you  pull,  in  one 
single  easy  operation. 

It  cleans  dirt  and  stones  out  of 
your  beans,  so  you  don't  need  to 
worry  about  them  damaging  your 
combine. 


Dock  age  and  shelling  are  practic¬ 
ally  eliminated.  The  Innes  Bean  Wind¬ 
rower  deposits  the  beans  with  stems 
down,  between  the  ground  and  the 
windrow.  This  keeps  the  crop  out  of 
the  dirt,  enables  air  to  circulate  free¬ 
ly  around  it,  and  anchors  the  windrow 
against  strong  winds. 

For  dry  edible  beans,  green  lirnas, 
dry  peas,  pintos,  and  similar  crops. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


All  Innes  products  are  precision 
built  of  finest  materials  by  the  re¬ 
liable  old  Innes  firm,  which  has  been 
foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  wind¬ 
rowing  equipment  for  30  years.  Get 
your  order  in  early — see  your  dealer, 
or  write  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf, 
.  Iowa, 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS  AREA  ARE 
DISTRIBUTED  BY 


LEROY  PLOW  CO.,  INC 
LEROY,  NEW  YORK 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


Back  to  the  Woods 

Almost  eight  years  ago  we  found 
it  necessary  t<?  move  back  to  our 
ftome  town  in  order  that  my  husband 
could  find  work  that  would  support 
our  family.  It  was  a  long  search;  all 
we  had  to  do  was  say  that  we  had 
six  children,  and  the  rent  wasn’t  for 
us!  Finally  We  rented  a  little  old 
“shack”  in  the  woods,  which  origin¬ 
ally  had  been  a  country  school  house, 
built  in  1836.  We  finally  bought  it. 
By  that  time  there  were  seven 
children. 

All  this  was  five  years  ago  and 
now  there  are  eight  children,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  three  to  17  years. 
We  have  very  little  land,  so  cannot 
raise  any  garden,  but  we  do  have 
hens  enough  so  we  have  eggs  for 
our  own  use  and  some  to  sell.  We 
raise  about  a  dozen  turkeys  a  year, 
just  for  our  own  eating,  and  a  pig. 
This  all  helps  greatly  on  the  food 
bill  for  a  bunch  of  hungry  eaters. 

But  best  of  all,  the  children  are 
enjoying  life  to  the  fullest.  They  are 
rarely  ill.  For  pets  they  have  dogs, 
rabbits,  cats  and  turtles.  In  Summer 
they  have  the  run  of  the  woods, 
and  berries  galore.  We  have  TV,  so 
thei’e  is  no  request  for  movies.  Ice 
cream  and  tonic,  bought  in  bulk,  are 
kept  in  the  freezer,  so  we  don’t  have 
requests  for  nickels  and  dimes  as  we 
would  in  town. 

We  have  R.  F.  D.,  electric  pump 
with  grade  A  water  in  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  well.  The  school  bus  picks  up  the 
children  at  the  door  and  returns 
them  as  well.  They  are  warm  and 
dry  even  in  the  worst  winter  wea¬ 
ther. 

I  know  many  people  think  that 
children  living  in  the  country  miss 
much,  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
children  are  in  school  activities.  One 
daughter  made  an  appearance  on  TV 
as  town  champion  rope  skipper. 
Children  in  the  country  need  far  less 
clothing.  In  Summer  a  good  pair  of 
shoes  to  protect  their  feet,  dungarees 
and  a  jersey  suffice  for  every  day 
wear.  They  never  run  out  of  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  a  good  warm  shower  prepares 
the  younger  ones  for  12  hours  of 
good  sleep,  not  interrupted  by  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  frogs  and  the 
whippoorwills. 

Years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  the 
city,  I  often  wished  for  “a  shack  in 
the  woods.”  The  shack  is  slowly  be¬ 
coming  a  more  livable  home  and  we 
are  comfortable.  I  love  it  here  and 
hope  to  have  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  the  country  offers. 

We  have  nicknamed  our  place 
“The  Reservation”  and  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  tribe  of  “little  Indians” 
who  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
growing  up  with  nature.  It  is  a  pity 
more  people  capnot  get  their 
children  off  the  streets  and  back  to 
the  woods.  -There  is  just  no  place 
like  it.  Back  Woods  Squaw 

New  Hampshire 


We  Got  Rid  of  Snails 

Noticing  in  your  paper  of  April  4th 
(page  251)  a  “homemade  bait  for 
snails  and  slugs,”  I  decided  I  would 
mention  an  easier  method  used  by 
ray  husband.  Snails  had  been  a  real 
nuisance  in  our  tomato  patch. 

By  placing  cut  weeds  and  grass  in 
piles  where  the  snails  were  working, 
we  found  that  they  would  hide  be¬ 
neath  the  piles  at  night.  Eai-ly  the 
next  morning,  my  husband  sprinkled 
thickly  some  air-slaked  lime  over 
these  collected  snails,  first  removing 
the  grass  piles.  The  snails  simply  dis¬ 
solved  as  a  result.  After  a  few  nights 
of  repeated  effoifis,  they  all  disap¬ 
peared  and  none  have  been  seen 
since.  l.  b. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 


Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten. .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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There’s  no  time  wasted  in  hooking  up  when  you 
start  to  load,  haul,  and  spread  valuable  manure  with  a 
Case  Spreader.  Its  exclusive  Self-Raising  Hitch  couples 
to  any  tractor  with  no  lifting,  no  jack  to  crank.  Without 
leaving  the  driver’s  seat,  you  back  the  tractor,  drop  a 
coupling  pin  through  clevis  and  drawbar,  and  start  for 
the  field  in  just  a  few  seconds.  Forward  movement  gives 
tractor  wheels  "bite”  in  soft,  slippery,  or  frozen  ground, 
while  hitch  is  raising  fully-loaded  box  and  locking  itself. 
When  ready  to  re-load,  touch  of  hand  lever  lets  front 
of  box  lower  to  ground  again. 


SACK  UPAND 

HAULING  MANURE  IS  EASIER 


EXCLUSIVE 


SELF-RAISING  H 


WITH 


BUILT  FOR  SPEED  AND  HEAVY  LOADS 


Load  weight  is  properly  divided  between  spreader  wheels  and 
tractor  drawbar,  providing  good  traction  in  rough  ground  and 
permitting  fast,  steady  travel  in  the  field,  on  the  highway.  Heavy 
sheet-steel  box  with  wood  bottom  is  reinforced  for  long  life,  low 
upkeep,  and  punishment  from  power  loading.  Beater  assembly 
shreds  as  it  spreads. 


Five-bearing  main  axle  has  centered 
roller  bearing  that  prevents  axle  from 
springing  and  wheels  from  flaring  at 
bottom  under  heavy  loads. 


YOUR  CASE  DEALER  HAS  70  AND  90-BUSHEL  MODELS 


See  the  size  of  spreader  that  will  best  fit  your  needs. 
Ask  your  Case  dealer  to  show  you  the  advantages  that 
these  spreaders  have  built  right  into  them.  Ask  or 
write  for  a  free  copy  of  “HANDLING  MANURE  FOR 
EXTRA  BENEFITS.” 


?:rrrPr '  "  "  " ' '  ?  " 


ND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG 

Mail  this  coupon  for  free  illustrated  booklet  about  Case  "T6" 
(70-bushei)  and  ' T8 ’’  (90-hushel)  Spreaders.  Write  in  mar¬ 
gin  for  catalogs  of  any  size  tractor  or  kind  of  implement  that 
interestsh-ou.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  F-7 1,  Racine,  Wi*. 


Name _ 


Postoffitce  ..  . 

RFD _ State, 
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Read  what 


agricultural  authorities 

report: 

FROM  VERMONT  —  very  satisfactory  red 

mite  control  on  apples. 

FROM  NEWYORK  —  Good  control  of  Euro¬ 
pean  red  and  2-spotted  spider  mites  on  apples. 


FROM  NEWYORK  — A  ramite  prevents  after- 

August  build-up  of  two-spotted  spider  mite 

on  apples.  »U.$.  Pat.  Ho.  2,529,494 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs  beforehand  to  Insure 

availability.  For  free  Aramite  Bulletin  #2,  write  to: 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  C0MPANY-'\ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division.  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants-Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,  Thiram  Naugets,  Thiram  50 
Dust— fungicides— Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides— Synklor-48-E,  Synklor-50-W 
— fungicide-insecticides— Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust— miticides— Aramite 
—growth  retardants  and  herbicides— IVIH-30,  MH-40— pre-emergence  weed  killers— Alanap-I. 
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r"  Somebody  Has  Been 

Eating  My  Beehive /” 


Almost  every  year  during  late 
August  and  September  there  is  a 
migration  of  bears  from  the  top  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley.  This  movement  is  little 
known  except  to  the  beekeepers  of 
the  area  who  know  it  well,  for  the 
bears  like  to  raid  their  beehives. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  other  ex¬ 
planation  than  dry  weather  has  been 
offered  for  this  annual  fall  migration. 
Some  years  (especially  the  dry  ones) 
more  bears  are  found  in  the  low¬ 
lands  than  during  normal  years,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  during  dry  years  there 
are  fewer  berries  available  on  the 
mountain  tops.  At  such  times  the 
bears  become  quite  brave:  two  years 
ago  a  bear  raiding  a  bee  yard  in 
Saugerties,  one  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
villages,  was  shot  at  while  still  with¬ 
in  the  village  limits. 

Bears  Like  the  Young  Bees 

It  is  not  only  honey  that  the  bears 
come  after;  the  real  delicacy  to  them 
is  the  brood,  the  young  bees  before 
they  hatch  and  while  they  are  still 
grubs.  These  are  in  the  center  of  the 
hive  and  many  times  beekeepers  find 
them  eaten  out'  by  the  bears  and  20 
to  30  pounds  of  the  honey  left. 

The  bears,  moreover,  do  not  seem 
to  mind  the  stings  they  receive.  They 
have  worked  for  weeks  at  a  time 
eating  nothing  but  the  brood  and 
just  a  little  honey;  in  most  instances 
they  destroy  a  hive  or  two  a  night. 
They  usually  pick  up  the  hive,  or  a 
part  of  it,  and  carry  it  some  200 
yards  before  stopping  to  eat.  In  one 
instance,  a  bear  selected  a  small 
knoll  about  200  yards  from  the  bee 
yard  and  used  the  place  as  a  lair. 
All  around  his  spot  were  scattered 
the  remains  of  many  hives  from  a 
week’s  feed.  Perhaps  the  bears  have 
learned  that  by  carrying  the  hives 
off  some  distance  they  get  fewer 
stings. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  local  beekeeper 
and  his  wife  were  going  from  yard 
to  yard  to  drive  the  bears  away.  In 
one  bee  yard  close  to  the  house,  they 
left  a  lantern  burning  on  top  of  one 
of  the  hives  in  hope  that  it  would 
scare  away  any  intruders.  (The 
bears  had  already  destroyed  several 
of  the  hives  in  their  location).  But 
the  bears  were  not  fooled.  One  ani¬ 
mal  came  into  the  yard,  picked  up 
the  hive  next  to  the  one  with  the 
lantern,  and  carried  it  away  about 
100  yards  before  tearing  it  apart. 

Even  though  bears  are  somewhat 
of  a  menace  to  bees,  and  in  some 
years  destroy  many  hives,  they  are 
still  admired  by  beekeepers  for  their 
cunningness  and  stubbornness.  Bears 


do  not  have  any  real  defense  against 
the  bee  and  must  resort  to  their  own 
intelligence  to  receive  as  few  stings 
as  possible.  Carrying  off  the  hives 
is  one  of  their  instinctive  or  intelli¬ 
gent  ways  of  trying  to  avoid  the 
stings. 

Skunks  Knock  on  the  Boor 

The  skunk  cannot  resort  to  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  hives,  but  he  is  otherwise 
clever  in  raiding  them.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  the  hive,  usually  at  night, 
and  scratches  on  the  entrance.  This 
disturbs  the  bees  and  they  rush  to 
the  entrance  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  is.  As  they  emerge,  the  skunk 
eats  them.  If  too  many  bees  come 
out  at  the  same  time  the  skunk  slips 
away  a  few  feet  until  most  of  them 
have  gone  back  into  the  hive.  He 
then  comes  back  and  eats  some  more. 
When  no  more  bees  emerge  from  the 
hive,  the  skunk  scratches  or  raps 
again  and  more  come  out. 

p 

A  few  skunks,  which  had  earlier 
eaten  from  beehives,  have  been  dis¬ 
sected  in  the  laboratory.  Inside  their 
mouths  and  throats  were  found  the 
marks  of  many  stings.  However, 
there  was  no  swelling  with  these 
stings,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  man. 
Instead,  there  were  small  red  spots 
caused  by  blood  clotting  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  area.  No  stings  were  found 
in  the  stomach,  so  it  appears  that 
the  skunk  destroys  the  bees,  prob¬ 
ably  by  chewing,  before  they  reach 
that  far. 

Not  all  skunks  like  bees.  Instances 
have  been  reported  where  they  have 
been  trapped  close  to  bee  yards  but 
never  bothered  the  bees.  On  the 
other  hand,  mother  skunks  have 
been  known  to  teach  their  young¬ 
sters  to  scratch  on  beehives  and  eat 
the  bees  as  they  emerge.  Once  a 
skunk  starts  working  on  a  beehive, 
it  continues  to  do  so  and  returns 
nightly.  Where  skunks  have  been 
working  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
hives  become  smeared  with  mud, 
and  the  grass  in  front  of  the  hive 
is  totally  destroyed.  Many  bee¬ 
keepers  have  seen  the  skunks  in 
action,  rolling  and  twisting,  pulling 
bees  out  of  their  hair  and  eating 
them. 

Beekeepers  have  found  ways  of 
combatting  the  menace  of  bears  and 
skunks,  mostly  by  trapping  and 
shooting  them.  Shooting  bears  is 
difficult,  however,  as  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  In  Florida  a  beekeeper 
trapped  14  bears  but  he  was  not  able 
to  see  one  to  shoot  at  that  was  not 
in  a  trap;  and  he  sat  up  all  night  in 
a  treetop  waiting  for  the  intruder. 

Roger  A.  Morse 


September  —  An  Everbear¬ 
ing  Red  Raspberry 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  fall¬ 
bearing  red  raspberry,  try  Septem¬ 
ber,  say  fruit  specialists  at  the 
Geneva  Station,  where  the  variety 
originated  from  a  cross  between 
Marcy  and  Ranere.  September  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  crop  of  summer  fruit 
about  a  week  ahead  of  Newburgh 
and  begins  to  ripen  its  fall  crop  fully 
a  month  ahead  of  Indian  Summer.  It 
continues  to  fruit  until  frost.  The 
berries  of  September  are  medium  in 
size,  firm,  roundish,  and  a  bright  red 
color.  The  summer  crop  is  rated  as 
fair  in  quality,  but  the  fall  crop  is 
described  as  good. 

In  wet  seasons  at  Geneva  when 
most  raspberries  show  moldy  spots, 
September  has  remained  free  from 
mold.  Commercial  growers  are  re¬ 
minded  that  the  berries  tend  to  cling 
to  the  plant  until  fully  ripe  and  thus 
require  care  in  picking.  Also,  the 
plants  will  need  some  support,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  fall  crop  when  the 
berries  drag  on  the  ground  and  may 
be  bruised  by  strong  winds  unless 
the  canes  are  tied  up.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Station  fruit  special¬ 
ists,  September  is  superior  to  Indian 
Summer  both  for  the  summer  and 
fall  crops  and  should  be  considered 
as  a  replacement  for  that  variety. 

Plants  of  September  are  now 
available  from  several  commercial 


nurseries  and  from  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Association  at 
Geneva  which  cooperates  in  the 
propagation  and  distribution  of  new 
varieties  developed  at  the  Station. 


Storing  Squash 

While  root  crops  and  cabbage 
need  cool,  moist  conditions  for  good 
storage,  squashes  and  pumpkins 
keep  better  in  relatively  warm,  dry 
conditions.  These  Blue  Hubbard 
squash,  here  pictured,  have  been 
kept  a  full  year  after  harvest.  They 
were  gathered  before  frost,  handled 
as  carefully  as  you  would  handle 
eggs,  and  stored  in  an  unused  room 
over  the  livingroom  on  the  ^  Mrs. 
Verona  Griswold  farm  at  Horse- 
heads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  A 
stovepipe  ran  through  the  room, 
keeping  the  temperature  well  abme 
freezing  and  the  room  dry.  The 
squash  remained  there  until  th 
Spring  when  they  were  put  in  th 
woodshed  for  the  Summer.  E.  c.  c. 


As  good  note  as  they  were  last  Fall- 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


IF  YOU  THINK  IT’S  WORK 
TO  MOW  THE  LAWN,  HERE 
IS  GOOD  NEWS  FOR  YOU ! 


There’s  a  new  lawn  mower  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  easy  to  run.  You  can  walk  as 
fast  or  as  slow  as  you  wish  while  you’re 
mowing.  It’s  a  power  mower,  but  it’s 
quiet  and  clean.  You  can  relax  as  you 
mow  the  lawn. 

You'll  tike  it  for 
two  reasons.  First, 
you  can  handle  it 
safely  and  easily. 

Second,  it  uses  a 
new  cutting  system 
that  cuts  weeds  as 
well  as ,  grass  in 
one  time  over.  It 
won’t  jam  on  twigs 
or  leaves  either  and  Cuts  weeds  2  feet  high 
trims  within  V2"  of  trees,  walks,  etc. 

It  handles  unusu¬ 
ally  well  on  slopes 
and  terraces. 

It  costs  much  less 
than  most  power 
mowers  (about 
$60),  and  runs  for 
2c  an  hour.  It 
seems  to  be  the  best 
mower  for  lawns 

Trims  to  Vz"  of  obstacle  Gf  an  acre  or  IesS- 
To  learn  more  about  it,  send  a  postcard 
to  Huffy  Mower,  153  Gilbert  Ave., 
Dayton  1,  Ohio  and  ask  for,  "How 
the  Quiet,  Lightweight  Huffy  makes 
your  lawn  easier  to  mow.” 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


YOU 

be  the  judge! 

First,  write 
for  descriptions, 
prices,  terms, 

Cralne.liite..,,  613  Taft  Street.  Norwich,  N.  Y 


mu 


Tilt 


WOOO 


triple 


Q  Ay  C“ ensilage”! 
wnw  trn  KNIVES 

1  KNIVES:  Silo  Filler  —  Field  Harvester  g 
r*  Baler.  Save  up  to  !4  and  more.  I 

I  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from  I 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufact-  “ 

Iurers,  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard  I 
5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and  I 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  . 
1  158,  $4.33  each.  Case,  John  Deere,  ■ 

|  ^kyliffe.  New  Holland,  Dellinger,  Brad- 
!ey  $4  each.  McCormick -Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler 

•slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands 

I  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  United  States  post¬ 
age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  $1.00). 


I 


I 

1  AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES  | 

Lock  St.,  Saldwinsvilfe,  N.  Y. 


economical 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


"(runncJi 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  (CLEAN 

ia;  />  1  r  1-  „  . 


Also  Power  Reverse. 
Women  can  operate 
it.  Free  Catalog, 
Write:  ESHELMAN, 
Dept.  396,  119  Light 
St.,  BaltO.  2.  Md. 
333  W.  Miehigan 
Avo„  Chicago  I.  111. 


Jiiae  6,  1953 


The  Senate  was  scheduled  in  the 
first  10  days  of  June  to  argue  out 
appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  operations  during 
fiscal  1954.  The  fiscal  year,  1954,  be¬ 
gins  this  July  1  and  ends  next  June 
30.  The  House,  after  a  stiff  fight 
both  in  Committee  and  on  the  floor, 
voted  generally  to  follow  the  econo¬ 
my  recommendations  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson,  with  a  few  small 
and  one  very  large  exception. 

The  fight  in  the  Senate,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  would  mainly  revolve  around 
attempts  to  raise  appropriations 
above  the  House  figures,  not  to  cut 
below. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
carried  $712,308,328  for  “regular  ac¬ 
tivities,”  plus  loan  authorizations  for 
Rural  Electrification  and  Rural  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
trations  totalling  $347,500,000.  An¬ 
other  $21,005,000  was  voted  for  the 
expenses  of  the  various  USDA  cor¬ 
porations,  while  $439,500  was  set 
aside  for  special  activities. 

Benson  had  asked  $679,782,742  for 
the  regular  activities,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  was  not  as  large  as  it  appears, 
since  it  was  necessary  for  the  House 
to  vote  $29,000,000  for  cotton  and 
wheat  production  control.  This  sum 
was  not  in  the  original  Truman 
budget.  Neither  was  it  in  the  revised 
budget  submitted  by  Benson,  al¬ 
though  Benson  later  asked  for 
money  for  the  purpose.  Throwing 
out  this  $29,000,000,  the  House 
stuck  fairly  close  to  the  Benson 
economy  reqests  in  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1954.  USDA’s  loan  agencies 
were  given  $42,500,000  more  money 
to  lend  than  Benson  asked,  however. 

The  major  fight  revolved  about 
money  not  to  be  spent  until  1954,  the 
advance  authorization  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Program.  This 
is  the  program  of  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
servation  projects  carried  out  on 
their  own  farms.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  National  Grange  has  taken 
the  position  that  farmers  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  improving  their 
own  land,  and  has  asked  that  the 
program  be  eliminated  entirely.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  has  asked 
that  the  Government  stop  paying  for 
such  annual  practices  as  liming, 
fertilizing,  etc.,  and  pay  only  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  permanent  soil  conser¬ 
vation  projects.  They  estimated  this 
would  take  $140  million  instead  of 
the  $250  million  asked  in  the  original 
Truman  budget. 

Benson  adopted  the  Farm  Bureau 
position,  and  asked  $140  million.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
after  a  bitter  fight,  voted  to  split  the 
difference  and  reported  a  bill  calling 
for  $195  million  for  this  program. 
The  Senate  was  not  expected  to 
overrule  this  compromise  which,  in 
the  East,  mainly  affects  liming. 

These  funds  in  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill,  incidentally,  do 
not  include  costs  of  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  Funds  for  purchases, 
purchase  agreements,  and  loans 
under  the  price  support  program 
come  out  of  an  entirely  separate 
$6,750,000,000  permanent  authori¬ 
zation. 

$ 

The  House  Agriculture  Commitee 
has  had  a  watchword  of  “full  speed 
ahead”  on  a  bill  aimed  at  setting 
up  a  program  of  upstream  flood  pre¬ 
vention  and  w'ater  conservation.  This 
program  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  big  rivers,  w'hich,  by 
and  large,  do  the  most  destructive 
flooding.  It  would  concentrate  on  the 
small  tributaries.  It  would  reforest, 
terrace  and  finance  other  trap-the- 
waterr-where-it-falls  plans  right  on 
farms.  It  would  provide  for  on-farm 
ponds  and  small  dams  and  for  small 
dams  on  the  creeks  and  small  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  big  ones. 

An  identical  bill  passed  the  House 
last  year,  but  too  late  to  get  through 
the  Senate.  It  is  believed  that  the 
program  wrill  get  through  both 
chambers  this  time. 


MS 


CULTIVATE  the  economy 
habit  by  working  longer 
between  crankcase  drains  in 
your  gasoline -powered  trac¬ 
tors.  With  an  ordinary  oil, 
you  may  have  to  stop  and 
drain  after  only  60  to  70  hours. 
Even  with  some  so-called 
“better”  oils,  you  might  have 
to  change  after  100  hours.  Go 
farther — work  longer!  Use 
150-HOUR  veedol.  Gasoline 


VEEDOL  tractor  oil  .  .  .  the 
better  tractor  oil  by  the 
clock. 

Saves  You  Money  -  5  Ways 

1.  Saves  Oil  — by  giving  longer  service 
between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-powered 
farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  —  by  reducing  power 
blow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time  — by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bills  —  by  resisting 
heat  and  wear. 


farm  engines  are  safe  for  a  5.  favel  RepIacements 

* — by  protect- 

full  150  hours  with  150-HOUR  in9  engine  parts. 


\ 

4b 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
is  also  well  advanced  on  work  on  a 
bill  to  provide  for  expansion  into 
(Continued  on  Page  403) 
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1953  Farm  Fairs  in  New  York  State 


Fair  Location  Dates 


New  York  State  . 

. . . .  .  Sept. 

5-12 

Afton  . 

17-22 

Albany,  Schenectady,  Green 

Cos.  Altamount  ... 

- Aug. 

24-29 

Allegany  County  . 

.  Angelica  . 

....  Aug. 

5-8 

Boonville  . 

3-8 

Brookfield-Madison  . 

.  Brookfield  .... 

- Aug. 

26-29 

Broome  County  . 

_ Aug. 

3-8 

Caledonia  . . . 

....  Aug. 

11-15 

Cambridge  Valley  . 

....  Aug. 

17-22 

Cattaraugus  County  . 

....  Sept. 

1-5 

Chautauqua  County  . 

....  Sept. 

7-12 

Chemung  County  . 

. Aug. 

16-22 

Chenango  . 

_ Aug. 

10-14 

Clinton  County  . 

. Aug. 

10-15 

Cobleskill  . 

. Sept. 

14-19 

Columbia  County  . 

. Sept. 

4-7 

Cortland  County . 

25-29 

Delaware  Valley  . 

.  Walton  . 

. Aug. 

25-29 

Dundee  . 

....  Sept. 

24-26 

Dutchess  County  . 

....  Sept. 

1-5 

Erie  County  . 

_ Aug. 

17-22 

Essex  County  . 

19-22 

Franklin  County  . 

_ Aug. 

24-29 

Genesee  County  . 

....  Aug. 

25-29 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders  .... 

.  Avon  . 

. . . .  Sept. 

4-5 

Gouverneur  A.  &  M . 

_ Aug. 

10-15 

Hemlock  Lake  . 

....  Sept. 

2-5 

Jefferson  County  . 

_ Aug. 

25-29 

Lewis  County  . 

17-22 

Monroe  County  . 

. Henrietta  .  . .  . 

_ Aug. 

18-22 

Montgomery  County  . 

.  Fonda  . 

....  Sept. 

5-9 

Nassau  County  . 

. Westbury  .  . . . 

....  Oct. 

10-18 

Ontario  County  . 

.  Canandaigua  . 

_ Aug. 

4-8 

Orange  County  . . . 

10-16 

Otsego  County  . 

.  Morris  . 

....  Sept. 

1-5 

Palmyra  . 

_ Aug. 

25-29 

Rensselaer  County  . 

. Schaghtichoke 

_ Sept. 

7-12 

Sandy  Creek  . 

.  Sandy  Creek  . 

- Aug. 

18-22 

Saratoga  County  . 

_ Aug. 

31-Sept.  4 

Seneca  County  . 

. Waterloo  . 

_ Aug. 

11-15 

St,  Lawrence  County  . 

. Gouverneur  . . . 

....  Aug. 

10-15 

Steuben  County  . 

.  Bath  . 

- Aug. 

10-15 

Tioga  County  . 

....  July 

26-Aug.  1 

Tompkins  County  . 

.  Ithaca  . 

_ Aug. 

10-15 

Trumansburg  . 

.  Trumansburg 

.  . . .  Sept. 

16-19 

Ulster  County  . . 

. Kingston  . 

. Aug. 

19-20 

Vernon  . 

. Vernon  . 

....  Sept. 

23-27 

Westchester  . 

. Peekskill  .... 

6-12 

Wyoming  County  . 

. Pike . 

24-27 

Yates  County  . 

....  July 

22-25 

Our  Farm  Pond 

When  my  husband  and  I  decided 
to  build  a  farm  pond  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  we  did  not  realize  all  the 
other  benefits  it  would  bring. 

Across  the  yard  from  the  house 
was  a  half-acre  pig  lot  with  a  spring- 
fed  brook  running  through  it.  Since 
the  land  formed  a  natural  basin  and 
was  almost  useless  as  a  cultivated 
field  because  of  an  outcrop  of  rock, 
it  made  the  ideal  spot  for  a  pond. 

At  the  time  we  started  the  pond, 
the  highway  department  was  widen¬ 
ing  corners  on  the  local  roads  and 
they  drew  in  some  dirt  useless  as  road 
fill  to  begin  our  dam.  We  were  hav¬ 
ing  bulldozer  work  done  in  our  yard 
at  the  same  time  and  surplus  dirt 
from  this  completed  the  dam.  Then 
the  “dozer”  opened  a  new  spillway 
on  the  far  side  of  the  lot.  (I  figure 
the  cost  of  the  “dozer’s”  work  at 
about  $50). 

Fishing  is  a  family  hobby.  We 
brought  home  some  live  perch  and 
sunfish  from  a  neighboring  pond  to 
stock  ours.  Now  in  the  evening,  after 
a  hard  day’s  work,  we  relax  with 
some  practice  casting  and  good  fish¬ 
ing. 

I  enjoy  the  ever  changing  beauty 
of  the  water  and  the  visiting  wild¬ 
life  —  swallows,  wild  duck,  geese; 
even  a  white  crane  with  a  deep 
orange  bill  stopped  off  for  a  time. 

There  is  considerable  debate  about 
how  much  fish  to  put  into  a  pond.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  blue  gill  lays  an 
average  of  5,000  eggs  in  her  first 
year.  Assuming  that  half  of  them 
live,  you  have  got  a  lot  of  pan  fish. 
Study  has  shown  us  in  some  cases, 
however,  that  fertilizer  is  necessary 
for  good  propagation  and  for  satis¬ 
factory  fish  numbers. 

I  think  the  pond  has  raised  the 
level  of  our  water  table,  too.  Last 
year  when  it  was  dry,  our  dug  well 
stayed  full  all  Summer.  Finally,  the 
kids  found  the  best  use  of  all  for  our 
pond  —  swimming.  B.  s. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


Knowledge  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  timber 
shouldn’t  be  much  used  until  they 
seasoned.  —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Market  Gardener  at  78 

William  Schuster  of  Glen  Gardner, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  a 
subscriber  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  some  40  years,  at  78  still 
makes  a  large  part  of  the  living 
for  himself  and  his  wife  from  the 
acre  or  so  of  vegetables  he  grows 
for  sale.  By  intensive  planting  he 
markets  around  3,000  ears  of  sweet 
corn,  800  to  1,000  heads  of  cabbage, 


At  78,  Mr.  William  Schuster,  Glen 
Gardner,  N.  J.,  does  all  the  work  in 
his  productive  garden.  He  has  found 
health  and  profit  in  growing  vege¬ 
tables  and  selling  them  fresh  at  his 
roadside  stand. 

many  bushels  of  lima  beans,  together 
with  asparagus  and  other  green 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Schuster  as  a  young  man 
was  employed  in  a  factory,  and  was 
ordered  by  his  doctor  to  give  up  that 
work  and  move  to  the  country — or 
else.  .  This  apparently  was  the  right 
medicine  for  him,  for  today  he 
spades  and  cultivates  all  his  ground 
by  hand,  and  in  the  Winter  keeps  in 
trim  by  sawing  and  splitting  fire¬ 
wood.  However,  it  probably  should 
be  added  here  that  such  strenuous 
work  might  be  injurious  "for  some 
other  men  of  similar  age  or  less. 
Mr.  Schuster  and  his  wife  recently 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary.  R.  b. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ANNANDALE . . B.  W.  Farrington 

BAYHEAD . Ferry  Lumber  Co. 

BELLE  MEAD . E.  R.  Westervelt  Lumber  Co. 

BERKELEY  H6TS . U.  S.  Bldg.  Products  Co. 

BURLINGTON . Latta  Lumber  Yard,  Inc. 

CASSVILLE . Cassville  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

COLUMBUS . #.. Stevenson  Lumber  Yard 

EGG  HARBOR . Peter  Lumber  Co. 

FREEHOLD . Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

Millhurst  Mills 

HIGHTSTOWN . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

Shangle  &  Hunt 

HOPEWELL . i.  B.  Hill  &  Sons 

J.  C.  Van  Doren  &.  Sons 

JAMESBURG _ Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lumber  Co. 

LAKEWOOD . Ocean  County  Lumber  Co. 

LAMBERTVILLE . Chester  A.  Niece 

LINDEN . Farber  Brothers  Supply  Co. 

Linden  Lbr.  Co. 

LITTLE  SILVER.  .Little  Silver  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 

MEDFORD . Joseph  H.  Haines  &.  Sons 

MONMOUTH  JCT  . A.  F.  Stout  &.  Son.  Inc. 

MOUNTAIN  LA  K  ES. ..  Mountain  Lakes  Supply  Co. 

PEMBERTON . J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co. 

PENNINGTON... . Wooisey  &  Cadwallader 

PRINCETON . Boice  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Grover  Lumber  Co. 

PRINCETON  JCT . Conover  &  Emmons 

RED  BANK . American  Lumber  &  Bldg.  Supply 

F.  F.  Blaisdell,  Inc. 

Hagerman  Lbr.  Co. 

Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 
Satter  Lumber  Co. 

RINGOES . Rir.goes  Lumber  &  Feed  Co. 

ROBBINSVILLE . Hendrickson  &  Dilatush 

SOUTH  SEAVILLE . J.  P.  Collins  Company 

SPRING  LAKE . James  Ahearn  &  Sons 

TOMS  RIVER . American  Supply  Co. 

Eagle  &  Son,  Inc. 

TRENTON . Hamilton  Supply  Co. 

A.  K.  Leuckel  &  Co..  Inc. 

UNION..... . Building  Maintenance  Supply 

Reisen  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co. 

WASHINGTON . Kings  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 

YARDVILLE.  C.  K.  Blauth  Lbr.  &  Bldrs.’  Supplies 


DELAWARE 


DOVER . M.  A.  Hartnett,  Inc. 

LEWES . Vessels  Company 

MILFORD . .....Grier  Lumber  Co. 

NEWARK . Newark  Lumber  Co. 

ST.  GEORGES . St.  Georges  Lumber  Co. 


VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG . Forehand  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

MANASSAS . Manassas  Lumber  Corp. 

STAUNTON  . Bryan  -  Beck 

TAPPAHANNOCK . W.  C.  Brooks  &  Sons 

Wl  NCH  ESTER  ...  .John  W.  Rosenberger  &.  Co.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS . 0.  D.  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

ADAMS  CENTER _ Wm.  N.  Kellogg  &.  Sons,  Inc. 

ALBANY . Rutland  Lumber  Co. 

Welsh  &  Grey  Lbr.  Corp. 

ALBION . Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY .  .Alexandria  Bay  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 

ALTAMONT.... . Ward  G.  Ackerman,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM . Amsterdam  Lumber  Co. 

Grieme  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 

The  Kelly  Lbr.  Co. 

ASHVILLE . Green  Brothers 

BALDWtNSVILLE . Tappan  Lumber  Co. 

BARNEVELD. . . . . Turner  Lumber  Co. 

BATAVIA . Genesee  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

BERKSHIRE . Patch  Brothers 

BINGHAMTON . H.  T.  Hunt  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

CAMDEN . Beach  Lumber  Co. 

CANANDAIGUA . Geo.  T.  Thompson  Sons,  Inc. 

CANASTOTA . A.  E.  Dew  &  Sons,  Inc. 

CANDOR . Ward  &  Van  Scoy 

CASTILE . ..The  Elitsac  Company 

CATSKILL . Dunn  Builders  Supply  Corp. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE . H.  P.  Goettel  Lumber  Co. 

CLAYTON . .....Otis  Brooks  Lumber  Co. 


rnRFtiRST0WN . Bruce  L-,HaM  &  Sens 

CORTLAND . Wilson  &  Greene  Lumber  Cn 

DELMAR . : . F.  F.  Cranell  Lumber  cn 

DR  YD  EN........  Baker  Lumber  &.  Supply  Co  inc 

ELMIRA . Linn  S.  Chapei  Co.,  lnc; 

^YHEJ.T.^VILLE . B„  H.'  Tracy  I' 

fulton  .L : : : : : : ; : ; ; ; ; ; :  :VanMoM°n0  Brothers  ’  ft* 
. Standish-Jones  Bldg.  Supply, 

gouvIrneur.  : : : : : : :  :Co"kli." . 

GOWANDA . Forbush  Lumber  &  CoaS^Co8 

rnn-rnu  Gowanda  Builders  Supply  &  Coal  Co! 

HERKIMER . Bak*[.  Lo“mbCr  £0a!  C°"  l"C 

nf..  JMER . Herkimer  Lumber  Cc  uc 

HONEoyf" . J°h"  MlirphY  dumber  Co! 

HOPEWFm"  irf . A' • Lak®  County  Industries 

uoko . Bry-Datn  Lumber  Cc.,  inc 

mmlnttEADS"u'i"'Wi  Ev  Tuttle  Lumber  Co! 
rGGSON . Hudson  Lumber  &  Supply  Corp. 

!  T 144  r  a . .  Ilion  Lumber  Cc. 

i  i  MALA . Cayuga  Lumber  Co 

JAN  EAV  IMF  r  ,°  Car «"ter 

1  «  ..7.  .v, ! LKkF . FlahOrty -Wooster,  (nr 

LANCASTER . Lake  Shore  Materials  Corn! 

1IRFRTV  , k-.  RePka  Sales  &  Supplies 

F  ?f,R JY-v,  ;  ---  L'v'nSst°n  Manor  Lumber  Co. 

^^LLS  -'u  VA^  Little  &  Sons 

|Lnwv^PiRJ . Newfane  Lumber  &  Mfp.  Co. 

Main  sir  . . . •  *-yns  Lumber  Co. 

. A . ...Bowen  Lumber  Co. 

Macccuf . .....Geo.  H.  Hale  &  Sons,  Inc. 

m^SSENA . Hawes  Lumber  &  Supply  Co..  Inr 

MErHA^Nirv'iiVE  R^Ve  L?u  Woodworking  Cc! 
Mln?waN  CV ll-LE-.pruyn  Lbr  &  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

M  m^nt^Eph  rt . Lakfr  £h.?re  Materials  Corp. 

m  nm  Ifnwi, . Robertson  Lumber  Co. 

K‘“BEET0wn . .  H.  D.  Gould  Co. 

MOHAWK . UJ-  uE-t  HaJbr.CUtk  C°  ,nc- 

- ki . Ru8h  F-  Kelly  Lumber  Co. 

m  n  d  a  S *  *  *  *  M cnr°e  Lumber  &  Bldg.  Supply  Co. 

M  n ?i tiT  i oWn . C . Wheat  Brothers 

NARROW AR?|CR°r’ . .Young  &  Halstead  Cc. 

Kc5iR(L«  .  RG . Narrowsburg  Lumber  Co. 

™  t  W  P A  LTZ .  . A.  P  Lf  Ffvrf1'  A  Gn 

NORTH  COLLINS . North  cillins  Lumber  Co 

XrKrif«i-,i,o . Kunda  Lltmb&r  Yar<l 

OOOENSBURG . Howard  Lumber  Co. 

“LEAN. . a.  Weston  Lumber  Co. 

ONEIDA . Marcellus  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

R-  B.  Ruby  Lumber  Co. 

ONEONTA . Briggs  Lumber  Co.,  Ir,c. 

OSWEGO . Neal  O'Brien  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

REHN  YAN . Walkerbilt  Company 

PHOENIX . Loomis  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

PINE  BUSH.. ..Pine  Bldrs.  &.  Farmers  Supply  Co. 

PLATTSBURGH . Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co..  Inc. 

POTSDAM . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

aoJ^.EEPSI  E . Millard  Lumber  Co. 

PULASKI . Pulaski  Lumber  Co,,  Inc. 

RAVENA . Ravens  Lumber  Co. 

RHtNEBECK . Williams  Lumber,  Inc. 

RIVERHEAD - Mid-Island  Lumber  L  Supply  Co. 

ROME . Beach  Lumber  Co. 

ROXBURY . Briggs  Lumber  Co. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE . Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

SALA  M A  NCA ........  Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

SALT  POINT . Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 

SANBORN . D.  F.  Calkins  Lumber  Co,,  Inc. 

SARATOGA  SP R I N GS. .  M i lliman  &  Hall  Lbr.  Co. 

SCHENECTADY . Woodbury  Lumber  Corp. 

SHORTSVILLE . M.  E.  L  R.  V.  Hixson 

SODUS . Harris  &.  Mills,  Inc. 

SOUTHAMPTON . Southampton  Lumber  Corp. 

SYRACUSE . Wilson  &  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

TANNERSVILLE . Tannersvilte  Supply  Co. 

TRUMANSBURG . Millspaugh  Bros. 

UTICA . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &,  Sons  Co. 

Sunset  Lumber  Co. 

VAN  ETTEN . Banfield  Company 

WAPPINGER  FALLS . Millard  Lumber  Co. 

W  ATERTOWN ...  Watertown  Bldrs.  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

WATKINS  GLEN . Macreery  Lumber  Co. 

WAVERLY . Valley  Lumber  Yards,  Inc. 

WEBSTER . A.  N.  Martin  Sons,  Inc. 

WELLSVILLE . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

WHITESBORO . Woodbury  Lumber  Corp. 


Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics — Cornell 
University  Finds  42.6%  of  All  Rural  Fires  in 
New  York  State  Are  Caused  by  Lightning 


LIGHTNING 
ROD  SYSTEMS 

I.  STOP  electrical  inter¬ 
ruptions  caused  by  light¬ 
ning  strikes  in  your 
area.  Prevent  burned- 
out  equipment,  loss  of 
service  and  income. 

2.  STOP  fire  and  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  light¬ 
ning — the  greatest  fire 
hazard  in  rural  areas. 
STOP  fire  and  ex¬ 
plosions  caused  by  earth 
static  discharges. 

Hove  Electro  Protect  You  “HOW 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Eleetra. 
Ask  to  see  the  representative’s  1953 
Eleetra  identification  card  before 
you  buy. 

Write  Dept.  ERN  for  information 

ILECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.c  INC. 

II  NORTH  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  Representatives 


One  Caterpillar  Diesel  engine,  run  approximately 
1,000  hrs.  One  Frick  Ball  Bearing  edger,  3  saws,  one 
stationary,  steel  frame  and  movable  rods.  One  com¬ 
plete  Frick  sawmill.  No.  0,  roller  bearing,  22  carriage, 
with  4  head  blocks.  40"  recess,  automatic  reset  for 
head  bolcks,  with  one  steel  cutting  gauge.  One  new 
ball  bearing  blower  for  12"  pipe,  10  H.  P.  ball  bear¬ 
ing  motor,  v-belt  drive  for  blower.  One  cut  off  saw 
motor,  mounted  on  top  for  slab  machine.  One  set  heavy 
duty  rollers,  approximately  40  Ift.  ball  bearing.  One 
drive  12"  wide,  double  thick,  leather,  waterproof,  end¬ 
less,  approximately  40'.  One  saw  48",  one  52",  one 
54"  and  one  60".  (3  hoe,  I  Disston).  THE  MONTI- 
CELLO  LUMBER  CO.,  INC.  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Save  Money 
Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  House  Paints  Titanium  arid  Oil  Base 
for  Interior  and  Exterior  uses.  All  Colors  including 
WHITE’S  at  $1.90  gallon.  5-gallon  drum  at  $9.25 
each.  Gloss  Enamel  all  colors  including  White  $2.85 
per  gallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  ease. 
Mixed  colors  in  case  is  O.  K.  NO  C.  O.  D.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
COLLECT. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSE  HILL  ST-  PHI  l.A.  34.  PA. 


FLOW  WELDfNG 

E-f  cooyi, 

4Vs. 

A'  PLArr 


12 — 1  Vi  ”  V/iese  blades.  12  Points  L  j 
Lb.  hard  alloy  electrodes.  For  welding’ 
wot  steel  shares — 14”  &  16”  sizes.  Also' 
12 — P800  Points  only  w  hard  allot  $7  10* 
nr  18— ho.  200C  RAYDEX  point;  w/  hardSf 
ziloy  130.35. 

Gunningham  Equipment,  1st.  f 

2025  Trenton  Ave.,  Fhiia. 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


^  DRAIN  NASH  tUBS,  ttliUt.  CliUHN  » 
y  IRRIGATE— flit  TANKS— DRAW  WtU  WATERS 

Pumps  2800  GPH  «0  GPH  ai  Jt>  H.gn  o.  M 

_ _ GPH  Com  25'  well  Slufdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal  b.» 

Blade  impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P  Motor  Will 


not  leaV  o«  clog  Fits  any  garden  host  immediate  WIN 
Money  Bach  Guarantee.  Sen<j  Chech.  M  0,ot  C  O  P-  S_ 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWIDISBORO'3]  NEW  J'l  8  5  1  ' 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers 


$6.50 

6.00 


Modern  Fruit  Production,  .  oc 

Gourley  &  Howlett . 5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson . 5.0U 

General  Horticulture,  . 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp . .  3-60 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey . 2,00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick . 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St-  New  York  1.  N.  J 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3 
Sales  Tax.) 
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This  brand  name 
on  lumber 


±  also  brings  you 


GOOD  LUMBER  FOR 
GOOD  BUILDINGS 

Weyerhaeuser  4 -Square 
Lumber  is  carefully 
manufactured,  kiln 
seasoned,  machined  to 
standard  sizes  and  uni¬ 
formly  graded.  It  goes 
into  construction  with¬ 
out  needless  sawing, 
fitting  or  waste. 


THAT  SAVE  CHORE  TIME 
AND  INCREASE  INCOME 


CROP  STORAGE 

The  4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service  offers  a  complete  line 
of  efficiently  planned  structures 
for  storing  and  protecting  small 
grain,  ear  corn,  soybeans,  hay, 
silage,  and  other  crops.  These 
sturdy  buildings  are  correctly 
engineered  to  withstand  heavy 
pressures  and  stresses.  Some 
of  the  buildings  combine  stor¬ 
age  and  feeding  facilities. 


See  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 

v  - 


If  you  are  planning  to  build,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  examine  the  204  ideal 
designs  in  the  4-Square  Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Service.  When  you  choose  a  wisely 
planned  building  from  this  Service, 
you  will  obtain  a  better  building, 
carefully  planned  by  experts,  prac¬ 
tical  for  its  purpose  and  engineered 
for  sound,  durable  construction. 

Now— you  can  obtain  absolutely 
free,  a  blueprint  for  any  one  of  these 
service  buildings.  It  will  pay  you  well 
to  see  them  all.  Consider  how  valu¬ 


able  these  blueprints  are  to  you  and 
your  builder.  They  are  the  engineer’s 
instructions  on  how  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  that  has  been  planned  to  resist 
winds,  support  loads,  stand  straight 
and  remain  rigid  for  generations.  The 
material  lists  specify  the  correct 
species  and  grades  of  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  ±o  be  used. 

Accurate  material  lists  are  your 
assurance  against  overbuying  — they 
save  time  and  money. 

Another  benefit  you  receive  is 


better  and  more  efficient  use- value. 
These  buildings  are  modern  farm 
tools  that  help  you  save  chore  time 
and  labor,  increase  production  and 
income,  protect  stored  crops  and 
valuable  machinery. 

Take  the  coupon  below  to  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Serv¬ 
ice  Dealer  nearest  you.  (See  list.)  He 
will  fill  it  in  and  send  for  the  free 
blueprint  you  select  ...  or  ask  him 
for  one  of  the  illustrated  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service  Catalogs. 


Arched  Roof  Hog  House  No.  1308  Machinery  Shed  No.  3205  Chopped  Hay  Shed  and  Feeder  No.  21 17 


Use  this 
Service 


204  PLANS 


Square  Lumber 
will  show  you  t 
book  of  plaa3. 


FREE 

BLUEPRINTS 


or  literature  from  your  dealer, 


USE  THE  HANDY  COUPON  BELOW. 


This  is  a  Service  upon  which  you  can 
depend  ...  all  of  the  204  available  plans 
were  designed  by  farm  specialists.  Build¬ 
ing  specialists  have  correctly  engineered 
each  design  for  strength,  economical  con¬ 
struction  and  long,  useful  life.  Be  sure  to 
see  all  the  plans  at  the  office  of  your  local 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Service 
Dealer  . . .  dairy  and  feeder  barns,  poultry 
and  hog  buildings,  milk  houses,  crop  stor¬ 
age,  machinery  sheds  and  shops,  equip¬ 
ment  items  and  farm  homes.  See  the 
special  offer  in  the  coupon. 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 


BARNS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

You  will  see  in  the  bam  section 
of  the  big  Service  plan  book, 
showing  many  practical  plans 
and  structural  styles,  one  which 
will  meet  your  needs  and  bud¬ 
get.  All  are  truly  modern  barns, 
planned  to  save  time  and  chores. 


SPECIAL  BUILDINGS 

The  Service  includes  many 
special  buildings  such  as  the 
eye-catching  roadside  market 
stand  shown  above.  You  will 
also  see  plans  for  greenhouses, 
bridges,  airplane  hangars, 
gates,  fences  and  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  special  equipment. 


POULTRY  STRUCTURES 

Whether  you  have  a  commer¬ 
cial  or  a  small  flock  interest  in 
poultry,  you  will  find  the  Service 
helpful  in  planning  new  build¬ 
ings.  One  example  is  this  range 
shelter  for  turkeys.  Other  de¬ 
signs  include  laying  houses, 
feeders,  hovers,  sun  parlors, 
roosts,  and  nests. 


VALUABLE 

COUPON! 

Present  it  to 
your  4-Square 
Dealer  for  a 
Free  Blueprint 
or  a  Plan  Book. 


n 


L. 


TAKE  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  DEALER 

(See  List)  for  free  blueprints— or  literature. 

He  will  give  the  material  to  you  or  send  for  it. 


Farmer's  Name. 


Address. 


TO  DEALERS:  The  holder  of  coupon 
is  entitled  to  free  blueprints  for  one 
of  the  designs  in  the  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service  (except  farm  homes) 
— or  one  free  plan  book.  Dealer,  only, 
will  fill  in  coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  St. 
Paul  1,  Minnesota. 


.direct  to  farmer  Q  or  to  us  Q 


Mail  free  blueprints  for  Design  No _ 

Or  mail  us  catalog  checked:  Building  Catalog  Q  Equipment  Catalog  Q  We  will  give  it  to  this  farmer. 

Dealer _ Address _ _ 


Two-Story  Laying  House  No.  1471 


What  to  do  about  DUST ! 


The  best  lubricating  oil  you  can  buy  for 
your  tractor  can’t  do  its  full  job  when 
laden  with  dust. 

So  when  operating  conditions  are  extra 
dusty,  check  the  filter  element  regularly. 
You’ll  probably  have  to  change  it  more 
often  than  usual  to  insure  clean  oil  and 
good  lubrication. 


But  remember  this!  While  oil  filters  help 
remove  the  solid  contaminants  from 
oil  like  dirt  and  sludge,  they  can’t  re¬ 
move  the  soluble  contaminants  like 
acids.  In  short,  though  changing  the  oil 
filter  element  regularly  is  important,  it 
doesn’t  remove  the  necessity  for  periodic 
crankcase  oil  changes. 


... CALLING  ALL  COWS! 

Did  you  remember  to  get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray? 
Its  activated  pyrethrins  formula  kills  flies,  lice, 
ticks,  gnats  and  repels  stable  flies,  horn  flies,  sand 
flies  and  buffalo  gnats.  And  it  costs  only  about  Ijt 
per  application. 


Easy  cure  for  STICKY  VALVES ! 


Few  engine  parts  have  to  take  the 
beating  a  valve  takes!  To  keep 
engine  valves  moving  freely  and 
to  insure  longer  valve  life,  give 
them  this  vital  attention.  Check  clear¬ 
ance  adjustment  periodically.  Use  only 


top-quality  fuels  and  oils,  (Gulf, 
of  course)  to  minimize  valve 
stem  deposits.  And,  if  your  trac¬ 
tor  doesn’t  have  pressure  lubri¬ 
cation  to  the  valves,  oil  valves  and  rocker 
arms  by  hand  at  least  once  a  day. 


WANT  TO  KEEP  POSTED? 

If  you’re  too  busy  to  read  a 
lot  of  farm  publications,  but 
still  want  to  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on,  the  Gulf  Farm  Review 
is  just  what  you’re  looking  for. 
It’s  a  handy,  pocket-size  mag¬ 
azine  published  every  second  month.  The 
Review  contains  digests  of  important  farm 
articles,  special  features,  etc.  To  get  it  reg¬ 
ularly,  just  send  your  name  and  address 
to  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


■ 

m 
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» 
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I«  Gulfpride  H.D. — the  high  detergency  motor  oil 
— keeps  engines  clean  and  smooth  running. 

2®  Gulf  All-Purpose  Form  Grease— saves  you 
expense  and  bother  of  handling  a  number  of  sep¬ 
arate  greases. 

3*  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Geor  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and 
final  drives. 


Thrifty  Farmers 
Go  GULF 


Ventilating  a  Fruit  Cellar 

I  would  like  some  advice  about  a 
fruit  cellar  I  am  making. 

Size  of  cave  10  feet  by  10  feet 
eight  inches  and  six  feet  high,  out  of 
cement  blocks.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  air  vents.  I  don’t  want  a  pipe 
up  out  of  the  ground,  so  1  wondered 
if  I  could  run  one  up  along  side  of 
the  house  and  the  other  one  on  the 
other  end  and  run  the  four  inch  pipe 
under  the  ground  over  to  the  house 
and  bring  it  up  along  the  side  also, 
higher  than  the  other  one.  Do  you 
have  a  better  idea?  f.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  warm  air  outlet  or  vent  could 
be  installed  so  that  the  riser  or  ver¬ 
tical  pipe  extends  up  the  wall  of  the 
house  to  a  point  above  the  level  of 
the  top  of  any  nearby  windows.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  it  up 
through  the  cornice,  or  overhang,  of 
the  roof  and  extend  above  the  roof 
surface  about  12  or  16  inches,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vent  stack  of  a 
plumbing  system.  The  lower  end  of 
this  pipe  should  be  installed  as  close 
to  the  ceiling  line  of  the  fruit  cellar 
as  possible  to  better  carry  off  the 
warm  air.  If  this  warm  air  outlet  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  storage 
room,  centered  with  respect  to  its 
width,  you  could  install  two  cold  air 
intakes  extending  down  almost  to 
the  floor.  They  might  be  placed 
against  the  wall  of  the  house  to  a 
height  of  four  to  six  feet  off  ground 
level  with  elbows  at  each  end  of 
each  intake.  Dampers  at  the  lower 
ends  would  permit  better  control  of 
temperature  (a  damper  also  on  the 
warm  outlet).  Open  the  dampers 
when  the  outside  temperature  is 
nearly  that  of  what  is  desired  in  the 
storage  room.  Air  change  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  when  outside  temperatures 
are  above  or  below  the  range  re¬ 
quired. 

Four  inch  aluminum  pipe  would 
be  suitable,  but  use  care  to  keep  the 
aluminum  from  making  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  other  metals.  Use  alumin¬ 
um  straps  and  nails  to  anchor  the 
pipes.  e.  k.  s. 


Lining  a  Well 

I  intend  to  line  my  well  and  I  do 
not  know  what  material  to  use.  It  is 
eight  feet  dep  and  right  now  only 
two  feet  wide.  I  have  all  the  water 
I  need  for  drinking  and  home  use. 
However,  during  the  dry  spell  we 
had  this  season  I  had  to  cut  down 
on  the  water  because  it  was  coming 
in  slow  into  the  well. 

I  was  told  that  by  making  it 
wider  by  two  feet,  that  is,  have  it 
four  feet  wide,  I  would  have  plenty 
of  water.  As  for  making  it  deeper, 
it  is  on  a  gravel  bed  now  and  the 
water  is  coming  in  from  the  sides. 
I  intended  to  use  concrete  blocks. 
Some  people  tell  me  it  is  all  right 
to  use  them,  others  claim  it  is  not 
safe. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advice  on 
this:  whether  it  is  safe  to  use  con¬ 
crete  blocks  as  far  as  purity  of  the 
water  is  concerned,  or  would  other 
material  have  to  be  used  and  what. 

K.  V.  O. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Well  curbs  may  be  of  stone,  brick, 
concrete  block,  poured  concrete, 
vitrified  clay  tile,  or  corrugated  pipe. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  that  a  shallow  well 
curb  be  laid  in  cement  mortar  to 
the  depth  of  10  feet  to  make  it 
watertight.  Also,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  curbing  be  back  filled  with 
puddled  clay  to  about  five  or  seven 
to  prevent  surface  water  from  drain¬ 
ing  into  the  well  along  the  sides  of 
the  curbing. 

Making  your  well  larger  in  di¬ 
ameter  will  give  it  greater  holding 
capacity  for  the  seepage  to  drain 
into.  Making  the  well  deeper  might 
expose  more  water-bearing  gravel 
on  the  bottom  and  thus  give  a 
greater  flow.  The  most  important 
element  in  purity  of  wells  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  surface  water  from  leaking  into 
the  well  either  from  the  top  or  along 
the  sides.  Surface  water  is  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  pollution.  b.  e.  w. 


Shingling  Over  Concrete  Block 

Is  it  possible  to  apply  asbestos 
shingling  right  over  our  cement 
house? 

Would  such  a  job  automatically 
take  care  of  leaks  around  the  win¬ 
dows,  -which  we  presume  to  exist 
because  of  bleached  wallpaper 
around  the  windows  and  wet  patches 
on  and  between  the  blocks  in  the 
cellar  walls  beneath  the  windows 
following  rains.  r„  f.  r. 

I  assume  by  cement  walls,  that 
you  mean  concrete  or  cinder  blocks. 
In  any  case  you  will  need  to  attach 
furring  strips  to  provide  nailing  lor 
the  shingles.  If  the  walls  are  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  the  strips  can  be  more 
easily  attached  because  it  will  be 
simpler  to  insert  nailing  plugs  in  the 
joints  between  the  blocks  than  if  the 
walls  were  of  poured  concrete  To 
improve  the  waterproofing  qualities 
of  the  shingling  job,  a  layer  of  15  lb. 
asphalt  felt  should  be  applied  under 
the  shingles. 

With  respect  to  the  problem 
around  the  windows,  the  shingles 
should  take  care  of  it.  They  will  pro¬ 
ject  down  below  the  lintel  or  head 
of  the  opening  in  the  wail  and  there¬ 
by  provide  a  natural  drip. 

One  problem  the  carpenter  will 
meet  in  applying  the  shingles  around 
the  window  openings  is  the  fact  that 
the  window  frames  are  recessed  back 
from  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
blocks.  Ordinarily  the  shingles  butt 
against  the  casings  of  the  window 
frames  if  the  building  is  a  frame 
structure.  In  your  case,  the  shingles 
may  be  returned  around  the  corners 
to  the  face  of  the  window  casings  or 
false  casings  may  be  installed.  This 
consists  of  one  inch  boards  butted 
edgewise  against  the  casings  —  just 
the  side  casings  —  and  projected  out 
beyond  the  face  of  the  shingles  about 
half  an  inch.  b.  k.  s. 


Aluminum  for  Barn  Roof 

I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
the  use  of  aluminum  material  for 
roofing  purposes.  I  am  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  a  new  roof  on 
my  barn  and  in  making  some  in¬ 
quiry  the  following  has  been  stated: 
"Well,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  bird  droppings  on 
an  aluminum  roof  cause  holes  to  be 
formed.  Do  not  take  that  as  the  an¬ 
swer  as  it  only  hearsay.” 

My  question  is:  Will  aluminum 
hold  up  as  well  or  better  than  the 
galvanized  material  as  a  roof,  or  is 
the  above  statement  actually  true? 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  b. 

Aluminum  roofing  is  being  more 
widely  used  for  barn  work.  It  has 
many  characteristics  that  recommend 
it.  It  is  light  in  weight,  non-corrosive 

under  most  conditions  and  has  high 
reflective  qualities  for  a  considerable 
time  which  tend  to  maintain  lower 
inside  temperatures  in  Summer  and 
higher  in  Winter.  It  has  been  known 
to  react  to  certain  acid  conditions— 
air-borne  or  otherwise.  As  to  its 
susceptibility  to  corrosion  from  bird 
droppings,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
consider  that  was  merely  hearsay. 

£  K.  S, 


The  time  he  saved 
By  turning'  faster 
Bought  his  ticket 
To  disaster. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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heavy  duty,  high  speed 

MOWING ,Ho 
SHREDDING 


the  ahupnat 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

Falter  for  mowing, 
shredding,  mulching  —  Wood’s 
all-purpose  cutters!  Heavy  duty 
60  h.p.  gear  box  is  custom  made  foe 
Wood's  Cutter  to  guarantee 
trouble-free  operation.  FIYE  rugged, 
all-purpose  cutters  in  60",  80",  114" 
widths  —  standard  and  hydraulic 
lift  models. 


COMPARE  WOODS! 

ft  Adjutit  to  14*  height 
<t  Heavy  safety  shield 
ft  Triple  V'-belt  drive 
it  Any  power  take-off 

SEE  W  AT  YOUR 


$AVE  DOLLARS 

on  Your  Cleaning  Bills-' 


Jwear  First  Quality  100%  Cenulae 
Gabardine 

ARISTOCRAT  SlAX 

that  won’t  spot,  won’t  wrinfcle, 
won't  wet. 


These  trousers  have  a  miracle  fin¬ 
ish  that  keeps  them  looking  fresh 
and  clean  after  weeks  of  hard 
wear.  Year  'round  weight.  Cali¬ 
fornia  model,  zipper  front. 

Colors:  gray,  skipper  blue,  powder 
blue,  sage  green,  hunter  green, 
cocoa,  brown,  tan,  black. 


Sixes:  28  to  42 — 5.95  <44 
to  50 — add  50c  per  pair.  > 

SEND  NO  MONEY, 


Send  name  and  address, 
waist  size,  1st  and  2nd 
choice  of  color.  Tell  us  one 
or  two  pair.  Pay  postman 
price  plus  postage,  or  send 
money  and  we  pay  postage. 
Money  back  guarantee. 


SHELDON  IFAC  TORIES  Dept,  R.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Picks  up  75  bales  in  15  minutes  —  does  hard  work 
2®..,  wav  i  Thousands  of  these  farm  tested 

LR  BALE  LOADERS  already  in  use.  Picks  up 
halos  iust  as  dropped. 


TUDOR  &  JONES 

Distributors.  Weedsport,  IN.  Y. 


KIBBLED  BISCUITS 

WITH  MEAL 

Two  Rations  in  One 

Feed  VITA-BEST  KXBBLAN 
WEAL,  a  nutrition  rich  combination 
01:  high  protein  and  fat  content  Meal 
with  golden  Kibbled  Biscuits, 
breeds  go  for  it  —  thrive  on  it! 

MiE£  SAMPLE:  Send  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

®  E  S  *  DOG  F  O  O  i D  C  O  . 
WjTiimpson  PI.,  Bronx  55,  N.Y. 


I8RS  WIRE  —  BETHLEHEM  — 

Carton.  Bale  Ties  9’  6"  —  15 
THP  n^By10-  Barbed  Wire  $8.25  S 
ILA  KOWE  CORP.  95  Auburn  St..  Ct 


Fero.!l«.  DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEELS  for  Ford 
Gu  iiwikmreai'  mounted  cultivators.  Mailable.  W 
'-'■JIMMIE  INC..  FRANKFORT.  INDIA 


Ju*ie  6,  1953 


News  From  New  Jersey 

* 

We  ran  across  one  farmer  the 
other  day,  Joe  Adda  of  Ringoes,  who 
is  a  grassland  farmer.  When  asked 
how  he  had  liked  the  wet  weather 
this  Spring,  he  replied  that  it  had 
not  bothered  him  any.  He  grows  no 
oats  and  the  weather  was  making 
his  grass  crops  do  particularly  well. 
His  is  a  one-man  dairy  operation 
milking  over  20  head  and  his  princi¬ 
pal  crops  are  grass  for  pasture,  si¬ 
lage  and  hay.  A  small  acreage  of 
Balbo  rye  furnishes  late  fall  and 
early  spring  grazing  and  the  herd 
is  wintered  largely  on  heavy  feed¬ 
ings  of  grass  silage  and  relatively 
light  feedings  of  good  quality  hay. 


The  Hunterdon  County  Extension 
Service  has  held  four  barn  meetings 
this  Spring.  Two  were  held  at  the 
barns  of  Fred  Teets  of  Cokesbury 
and  Richard  Stevenson  of  Califon. 
Visiting  dairymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  were  shown  many  good 
management  features  of  these  dairy 
and  general  farms.  Progress  made  in 
breeding  and  production  in  both  these 
herds  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  was 
pointed  out.  Both  farms  used  farm 
shops  to  good  advantage  to  keep 
farm  equipment  in  operation.  Two 
other  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Cedar  Lane  Farm  of  Seward  Johnson 
of  Oldwick  and  the  farm  of  Donald 
Hyde  of  North  Branch.  The  six 
Harvestores,  mounted  on  the  top  of 
a  reinforced  concrete  stable,  were  the 
center  of  attraction  on  the  Oldwick 


Study  in  Contrasts 

The  trees  in  winter  always  doff 
Their  clothes,  whereas  we  don; 
In  summer,  while  we’re  taking  off, 
The  trees  are  putting  on. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


stop.  Three  of  these  were  used  to 
store  grass  silage  and  three  partially 
cured  hay.  The  audience  was  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  coming  out  of  these  silos 
with  automatic  unloaders.  At  the 
Hyde  farm  the  center  of  attraction 
was  the  pen  stabling  set-up  for  a 
herd  of  40  milkers.  Philip  McAllister, 
the  farm  manager,  gave  the  results 
of  his  three  years  of  experience  with 
pen  stabling.  He  endorsed  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  in¬ 
vestment  and  health  of  the  cows. 


A  recent  heifer  calf  sale  at  the 
Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds  added  $3,535 
to  the  Cattle  Cooperative  Assn, 
of  New  Jersey’s  fund  for  promoting 
the  Jersey  breed.  The  19  calves  sold 
averaged  $186  a  head.  The  calves 
were  consigned  by  association  breed¬ 
ers  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the 
treasury  of  the  association.  Breeders 
were  present  not  only  from  New 
Jersey  but  also  from  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Maryland  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  Paul  Spann  of  Far  Hills,  noted 
Jersey  breeder  and  importer,  con¬ 
tributed  all  sales  services.  Members 
of  the  sales  committee  assisting  him 
were:  J,  Malcolm  Belcher  of  Far 
Hills,  C.  S.  Holgren  of  Morristown, 
George  LaFever  of  Somerville,  and 
Martin  A.  Steinhauer  of  High  Bridge. 


The  New  Jersey  Christmas  Tree 
Growers  Assn,  reelected  all  their 
officers  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  organization  at  the  home  of 
Alenry  Jeffers,  Jr.,  in  Plainsboro. 
Col.  Frederick  Herr  of  Stanton  is 
president:  C.  B,  Hutchinson  of  Cran- 
bury,  vice -pres.;  Donald  Dilatush  of 
Robbinsville,  treas.;  and  Austin  N. 
Lentz:  of  Cranbury,  exec.  secy.  The 
association  voted  approval  of  con¬ 
tinued  forestry  research  at  the  Agri- 
cultrai  Experiment  Station  and  made 
a  financial  contribution  toward  its 
support. 


A  marketing  plan  for  heavy  lambs 
is  being  developed  by  the  Hunterdon 
Sheep  growers  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Extension  Service,  In  cooper¬ 
ation  with  growers  a  list  of  200  has 
been  compiled  and  the  first  33  of 
these  to  reply  to  a  questionnaire  re¬ 
ported  about  a  thousand  ewes  and 
the  likelihood  of  enough  heavy  lambs 
for  a  special  sale  in  June,  July,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


by  Shur-Rane  factory  engineers 
keeps  Shur-Rane  always  * 
ahead  of  the  field.  - 


Shur-Rane  Coupler 
and  Elbow 


you  profit  more  with 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S  PAT  OFF 

The  Pioneer  System  of  Water-Saving,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


1 .  Automatic,  positive,  locking  and  unlocking 
latch.  No  other  latch  has  this  positive  throw- 

action.  No  springs  or  gadgets  to  cause  trouble. 

Labor  costs  reduced. 

2.  Trouble-free.  Footpad  keeps  coupler  upright. 

Lip-guide  raised  to  prevent  dirt  and  grass 
from  entering.  Gaskets  blow-out  proof. 

3.  Custom  planned  to  fit  your  land,  crops 
water  supply  by  your  Shur-Rane  dealer. 
Constant  engineering  development 


Those  Wm 
who 

compare  1| 
choose  Ij 
SHUR-RANE! 


Send  for  New  Shur-Rane  Catalog 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems.  Dept.  L 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California 
Please  send  me  your  colorful  new  8-page  Shur-Rane 
Catalog  and  name  of  the  nearest  Shur-Rane  dealer. 

Name _  „ 


_Zone _ State_ 


Address 


A  HEAVY-DUTY  UNIT 
BUILT  TO  HANDLE 
YOUR  BIGGEST  JOBS 


DIGGER  -  SHOVEL  ~  LOADER 


BADGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Operates  from  the 
power  take-off  of 
standard  make  trac¬ 
tors.  Easily  attached. 

(A/R/T£  HOR  TH/3  fOiPFR 


Hydraulic  central 
cl  buck#*  permits 
vertical  digging 
for  foundations, 
graves,  septic 
■tanks,  etc. 


Simple  controls 
.  .  .  unlimited 
visibility.  Easily 
handles  a  wide 
variety  of  heavy 
work 


POWER  YOU  ALREADY  H  A  V  £ 

Oigs  Ditches,  Trenches,  Ponds  .  . .  Builds  Dams  .  .  .  Excavates 

The  power  take-off  of  your  standard  make  tractor 
powers  HOPTO'S  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system!  By 
effortlessly  operating  the  conveniently  located  controls 
you  can  dig  drainage  ditches,  excavate,  handle  building 
material,  dig  footings  and  foundations  .  .  .  hundreds  of 
profit-producing  jobs  around  your  own  place  AND  profit* 
able  custom  jobs  for  your  friends  and  neighbors! 
HOjPTO  is  a  heavy-duty  unit  that  contractors  are  using, 
yet  it's  the  most  profitable  piece  of  farm  machinery  you 
can  buy!  One  man  and  the  HOPTO  can  do  more  work  in 
a  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  a  week  of  twelve 
hour  days!  Get  the  facts  and  you'll  approve  the  purchase 


-  HOME  BARBERING  MADE  EASY  - 

Buy  Professional  tools  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Barber  and  Beautician  Shears 
7"  or  7Vs"  $3.50  each.  Thinning  Shears  30  teeth  single 
or  double  $3.50  each.  Special  $6.00  set.  Postpaid.  Send 
money  with  order  to:  FULLERS  CUTLERY  CO., 

118  FAWN  AYE..  SALAMANCA,  N.  Y. 


MEN'S  SCHOOL  Of  NURSING 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  prepares  H.  S.  and  College 
graduates.  13  to  35  yrs.  old.  for  Registered  IMursa 
Examination.  3  yr.  course.  Maintenance  and  allowance. 

LE  ROY  N.  CRAIG.  R.  N.. 

4401  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ITS  JUST  A  BREEZE  WITH  BIG.  STURDY. 

CARDINAL 

GRAIN  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

Saves  Crops  .  .  ,  Labor  .  .  .  Gef*  hay  In  Quick! 


Trough  19"  wide.  Square  bales  lie  flat. 
Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  reduces  stress  and 
strain  of  impact  load.  No  chain  breakage. 
Self-aligning  ball  bearings  fully  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Easy,  smooth  operation. 
Sturdy  double-floor  construction. 

Distributed  By 


JOHN  REINER  4  CO. 
12-12  37th  Ave. 

Long  Island  City,  New  Yocit 


Cardinal 
Elevators 
Made  By 


L  M  L  ENGINEERING  4  MFG.  COR 
647  S.  Chauncey,  Columbia  City,  lm 
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BRUSH  KILLER  32 

the  ideal  product  for  foliage  or  basal  spraying 

There’s  nothing  like  it.  It’s  got  real  killing  power,  but  only  kills 
where  you  aim  it.  It  contains  the  powerful  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  which  is  practically  non-volatile.  Vapors  don’t 
injure  nearby  susceptible  plants. 

KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS.  Brambles  (blackberry, 
raspberry,  etc.),  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and 
pines,  wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  buck¬ 
brush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honeysuckle  and  many 
others,  as  well  as  thistles,  knapweed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 

GET  MORE  FROM  YOUR  ACREAGE.  Clear  pastures  of  bramble 
and  brush  patches  .  .  .  more  grass  for  your  livestock. 

Clear  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds. 

Clear  fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  roadsides  of  brush  that  robs 
nearby  crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to 
harmful  insects. 


CONTROL  WEEDS  BN  GROWING  CROPS 

WEEDAR  MCP  .  .  .  Weedar  MCP  is  recommended  for  use  in  killing  weeds  in 
oats,  wheat  and  barley  which  are  underseeded  with  legumes  such  as  alfalfa, 
birdsfoot  trefoil,  and  clover  (Ladino,  Red,  Alsike).  Safer  to  spray  on  flax. 
WEEDONE  LV-4  .  .  .  Weedone  LV-4  contains  the  original  low-volatile  ester. 
Safer  to  use  where  there  is  danger  of  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible 
crops.  Recommended  for  killing  highly  resistant  weeds  such  as  cattail, 
Canada  thistle  and  rayless  goldenrod.  Very  effective  pre-emergence  on  corn. 
WEEDONE  CONCENTRATE  48  .  .  .  Weedone  Concentrate  48  is  the  Number  1 
weed  killer  for  use  in  crops.  Very  effective  in  treating  resistant  perennial 
and  annual  weeds.  The  time-tested  favorite  used  all  over  the  world. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information,  or  write  us  direct.  Ask  for  bulletins. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  includ  lg  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
««ch  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 
Finishers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN. LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


SPARK  PLUG*  FIRE-BALLS  *  MAKE 

Farm  Tractors  &  Auto  Engines  Run  Cooler,  Smoother, 
No  Fouling,  Less  Gas,  Less  Exhaust,  Fires  Under 
Any  Oil  Condition.  Patented  And  Tested  Since  1943. 
Write  for  Descriptive  and  Price.  Mfg.  by  REGAR 
INVENTIVE  WORKS,  READING  PA.  U.S.  A. 


free-flowing 

6-Plant-Food 

FERTILIZER 


BEAT  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


3&0 


Success  with  Roadside  Stand 


The  possibility  of  selling  large 
quantities  of  farm  produce  through  a 
roadside  stand  is  still  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  farmers.  Here  is  the 
story  of  a  roadside  stand  —  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  average  — 
which  has  been  surprisingly  success¬ 
ful  during  its  first  10  years.  Although 
it  is  a  story  that  many  farmers  can 
tell,  it  is  one  that  perhaps  more 
should  be  able  to  tell. 

Three  miles  west  of  Media  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
roadside  stand  known  as  Wolff’s 
Apple  House.  This  is  the  retail 
outlet  for  practically  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  60-acre  farm  owned  and 
operated  by  Frank  B.  Wolff  and  Son. 
About  25  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  a 
bearing  apple  orchard,  10  acres  are 
in  peaches,  and  smaller  blocks  are 
in  plantings  of  pears  and  plums.  An¬ 
other  10  acres  each  year  grows  sweet 
corn.  A  small  display  area  near  the 
Apple  House  is  used  to  grow  cut 
flowers;  these  are  mostly  Fall-flower¬ 
ing  chrysanthemums.  Besides  these 
horticultral  undertakings,  the  farm 
keeps  a  flock  of  500  laying  hens,  the 
eggs  also  finding  a  ready  market  at 
the  roadside  stand. 

The  Stand  and  Its  Setting 

Ample  drive-in  space  has  been 
provided  to  accommodate  customers’ 
cars.  The  Apple  House  is  set  well 
back  from  the  road  and,  on  busy 
days,  many  cars  are  parked  off  the 
road  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
stand.  Substantially  built  of  cement 
blocks,  the  House  is  covered  inside 
and  out  with  cream-colored  plaster. 
The  setting  is  well  landscaped  with 
evergreens,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
Since  the  apple  orchard  stands  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  sales 
house,  the  trees,  when  in  bloom  and 
in  full  fruit,  lend  pleasing  color  and 
fragrance  to  the  scene. 

One  enters  the  Apple  House 
through  a  roofed  porch  where  a  va¬ 
riety  of  products  is  displayed  on 
benches.  Then  inside,  one  sees  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  season  several 
hundred  backets  of  apples,  peaches 
and  other  fruit  spread  out  on  the 
main  floor.  This  fruit  is  packed 
loosely  and  heaped  up  in  16  quart 
peach  baskets,  with  some  also  in 
smaller  peck  baskets  and  in  eight- 
quart  and  four-quart  tills.  On  each 
lot  the  variety  and  the  price  are 
plainly  marked.  With  two  or  three 
grades  and  sizes  in  each  variety,  the 
prospective  customer  is  afforded  a 
wide  and  visible  choice. 

At  the  Apple  House  an  effort  is 
made  to  help  the  customer  feel  wel¬ 
come  and  unhurried.  At  one  end  of 
the  sales  room  is  a  big,  open  fire¬ 
place  with  two  or  three  inviting 
chairs  before  it.  In  cool  weather,  a 
wood  fire  of  apple  logs  is  kept 
steadily  burning. 

Features  of  Customer  Interest 

At  the  back  of  the  sales  room  and 
to  one  side  is  an  old-fashioned  apple 
sizing  machine  which  serves  two 


purposes:  it  not  only  does  the  work 
it  was  built  for,  but  helps  create 
customer  interest  at  the  point  of 
possible  sale.  On  busy  days  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  kept  in  continuous  use  so 
that  customers  can  see  (many  do 
stop  and  watch)  the  apples  being 
graded,  polished,  sized  and  put  in 
appropriate  containers.  A  work 
room,  a  modern  toilet  and  a  small 
cold  storage  room  are  also  in  this 
building.  Another  feature  creates 
customer  interest,  too — the  walls  of 
the  main  sales  room  are  decorated 
with  paintings  by  local  artists.  The 
subjects  are  typical  Pennsylvania 
landscapes,  buildings  of  local  his¬ 
torical  interest  and  flowers;  the 
paintings  are  for  sale. 

Variety  and  Quality  of  Produce 

Fresh  cider,  another  product  of  the 
farm,  is  sold  from  October  to  May. 
Only  good  apples  are  used  and  these 
are  sent  to  a  nearby  cider  mill  for 
pressing.  As  the  cider  comes  from 
the  press  it  is  run  into  clean  five- 
gallon  glass  jugs  which  are  brought 
home  at  once  and  stored  just  above 
freezing  in  the  small  cold  storage 
room  at  the  Apple  House.  The  cider 
is  thus  kept  sweet  for  a  long  time;  it 
is  siphoned  off  into  gallon  and  half 
gallon  juge  as  needed  for  sale.  For 
the  14  days  just  before  Hallow’een 
and  Thanksgiving  in  1952,  cider 
sales,  practically  all  retail,  averaged 
175  gallons  a  day. 

Since  the  Apple  House  was  opened, 
volume  of  sales  generally  has  in¬ 
creased  every  year.  Though  each 
season  brings  new  business,  a  large 
portion  of  the  sales  are  made  to  re¬ 
peat  customefS.  It  is  felt  that  this 
repeat  business  is  due  mainly  to  the 
effort  made  from  the  start,  to  give 
the  customer  consistently  good  quali¬ 
ty  at  a  fair  price.  The  owners  insist 
the  quality  go  all  the  way  back  to 
production  methods  where  the  most 
up-to-date  orchard  and  farming 
practices  are  followed. 

Sweet  corn  in  season  is  also  a  lead¬ 
ing  article  at  this  farm  roadside 
stand.  Every  effort  is  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  yields  and  best  quality 
ears.  The  corn  is  usually  picked  two 
or  three  times  each  day,  with  the 
idea  of  giving  customers  freshness 
and  flavor  that  they  wil  remember. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Wolff 
Farm  and  before  the  Apple  House 
venture,  much  fruit  had  to  be  hauled 
to  a  distant  cold  storage  and  had  to 
be  sold  on  the  wholesale  market. 
Wholesale  prices  were  often  low. 
After  deducting  the  costs  of  hauling 
to  and  from  storage,  packaging  and 
commission  on  sales,  there  was  little 
money  left.  The  Apple  House,  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  has  been  a  real 
lifesaver  for  its  owners.  Home  cold 
storage  and  direct  retail  sales  to  the 
customer,  with  no  delivery  costs, 
made  it  possible  to  develop  a  farm- 
owned  business  in  which  there  is 
both  satisfaction  and  profit. 

V/.  H.  W. 


Protection  from  the  Pesticides 


In  World  War  II  the  German  army 
developed  dangerous  nerve  gases 
which  our  intelligence  agents  and 
chemists  reported  to  be  organic  phos¬ 
phates.  After  the  war  it  was  learned 
that  the  same  materials  were  excel¬ 
lent  pesticides,  and  many  are  now  in 
use  —  HETP,  TEPP,  Parathion, 
among  others  —  on  American  farms." 
The  fact  that  our  own  armed  forces 
issued  gas  masks  to  protect  the 
soldier  in  the  field  against  these  new 
gases  in  concentrations  of  about  25 
to  50  parts  per  million  indicates  the 
serious  effects  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  failure  to  safeguard 
farm  spray  crews  against  them. 

A  few  years  ago  we  kept  cater¬ 
pillars  out  of  fruit  trees — we  thought 
— by  putting  bands  of  cotton  around 
the  tree  trunks.  We  exterminated 
flies  by  trapping  them  in  sticky  sub¬ 
stances,  or  paying  children  a  penny 
a  dozen  for  swatting  them.  The 
country  air  was  fresh,  then,  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  song  and  story.  My  grand¬ 
mother,  in  Dauphin  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  used  a  pesticide  that  was 
not  rare  in  her  day:  she  had  a  pet 
black  snake  that  kept  things  in 
proper  shape  out  in  the  flower  gar¬ 


den  during  the  Summer  for  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  back  of  the 
kitchen  stove  through  the  Winter. 
The  need  for  respiratory  and  body 
protection  against  pesticides  that  pro¬ 
tect  crops  and  farm  animals  against 
insects  and  other  pests  never  entered 
the  picture  then. 

Today,  to  paraphrase  an  old  song, 
“that  pure  country  air  ain’t  what 
she  used  to  be.”  We  know  the  won¬ 
derful,  almost  miraculous  power  to 
destroy  insects  and  other  pests  in 
the  new  materials  such  as  HETP  and 
TEPP  and  Parathion.  Unfortunately, 
pesticides  that  can  kill  more  different 
insects  on  more  different  crops  can 
also  kill  human  beings. 

On  the  fortunate  side,  these  power¬ 
ful  new  materials  can  be  used  with 
complete  safety,  if  the  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken.  In  using  them  we 
can  very  easily  expose  ourselves  ^o 
various  concentrations  of  these  or¬ 
ganic  phosphates  —  usually  grea,e 
concentrations,  be  it  noted,  than  a 
soldier  in  the  field  might  be  sno- 
jected  to  in  a  nerve  gas  attack — wne 
we  mix  the  concentrated  materia 
with  carrying  agents  for  spraying,  c 
go  about  the  work  of  applying  1  * 

THE  RURAL  NEW-Y©RKeR 


This  wise  farmer  wears  a  protective 
respirator  to  remove  poisonous  mists 
and  dusts  and  to  take  out  toxic 
vapors  from  the  air  he  breathes.  He 
will  also  wear  a  hat,  goggles,  rubber 
gloves  and  boots,  and  protective 
clothing  when  spraying  his  trees 
and  crops. 

The  same  danger  exists  in  mixing  or 
applying  highly  concentrated  dusts. 

These  substances  can  enter  the 
human  system  by  various  means  — 
through  skin  absolution,  or  through 
mucous  membrane,  the  mouth  or  the 
eyes,  or  by  inhaling  them  in  the 
form  of  aerosols  or  dusts.  Since  no 
local  irritation  .is  noticeable  they  do 
not  warn  in  this  manner.  They  are 
cumulative  in  effect,  can  be  absorbed 
for  hours,  or  even  for  weeks,  in  light 
concentrations,  before  they  cause 
serious  symptoms.  They  result  in 
constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
constriction  of  the  eye  muscles, 
edema  of  the  lungs  and  edema  of 
the  brain  tissue.  From  this  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  we  must  have  adequate  hu¬ 
man  protection  against  the  excellent 
new  pesticides  used  to  protect  our 
crops  and  farm  animals. 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

The  manufacturers  and  formula- 
tors  have  done  an  excellent  job  from 
a  safety  promotional  standpoint.  You 
get  complete  recommendations  on 
what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do. 
Information  of  value  to  your  doctor 
in  treating  accidental  poisoning  is 
provided.  You  are  told  what  type  of 
protective  safety  equipment  to  use, 
and  you  are  furnished  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  list  from  which  you  can 
choose  the  kind  you  like  best.  This 
list  of  protective  safety  equipment 
is  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Interdepartmental  Committee  o  n 
Pest  Control,  and  it  is  always  being 
brought  up  to  date. 

There  is  a  wide  selection  of  respi¬ 
rators  to  choose  from,  but  in  making 
a  choice  one  factor,  often  over¬ 
looked,  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
comfort  for  the  wearer  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  best 
protection  in  the  world  will  not  be 
effective  if  it  is  not  comfortable.  The 


user  just  will  not  use  it!  Respiratory 
protection  is  of  first  importance, 
since  breathing  the  vapors,  aerosols 
or  dusts  directly  into  the  lungs  is 
perhaps  the  quickest  way  of  con¬ 
taminating  the  blood  stream.  Inhal¬ 
ing  these  pesticides  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  use  of  suitable  and  ade¬ 
quate  respirators  especially  de¬ 
veloped  for  farm  spray  work  and 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Pest' 
Control. 

The  respirators  should  be  equipped! 
with  replaceable  chemical  cart¬ 
ridges  for  removing  the  vapors,  andi 
replaceable  filter  pads  for  removing 
mists  and  dusts.  Filter  pads  and 
cartridges  should  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  working  day, 
under  extreme  conditions,  and  daily 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 
Due  to  build-up  of  resistance  in  the 
filter  pads  it  may  be  desirable  to 
change  these  more  often  than  the 
cartridges.  A  full-facepiece  indus¬ 
trial-type  mask  with  a  CMC-1  type 
canister  is  recommended  for  use 
when  opening  and  dumping  bags  of 
these  new  pesticides,  and  when  load¬ 
ing  aircraft  for  spraying  and  dusting 
with  them. 

A  note  of  caution  may  be  timely 
here:  a  cab  or  umbrella  over  the 
tractor  operator  will  help  protect  the 
operator  from  spray  drift,  but  it  is 
not  a  substitute  for  respiratory  pro¬ 
tection  or  the  wearing  of  protective 
clothing.  It  is  recommended  that 
genuine  rubber  gloves — not  synthetic 
— of  either  the  gauntlet  or  inverted- 
cuff  type,  with  the  inside  of  the 
gloves  protected  against  contamin¬ 
ation,  be  worn  in  handling  these  new 
pest-killers.  Goggles  or  faceshields 
should  be  worn  with  the  respirators 
for  eye  protection.  Goggles  of  the 
wide-vision  type  usually  can  be  worn 
without  affecting  the  close  fit  of  the 
respirator.  For  head  and  body  pro¬ 
tection,  good  wet-weather  garments 
of  rubber  are  very  satisfactory.  A 
poncho  will  give  protection  to  the 
rig  operator.  Boots  should  be  of 
rubber,  since  canvas  and  leather  take 
up  and  hold  many  of  the  pesticides. 
Rubber  clothing  should  be  washed 
off  immediately  after  a  spray  ses¬ 
sion.  Only  freshly  laundered  cover¬ 
alls,  socks  and  underclothing  should 
be  worn — and  changed  each  day. 

The  Pound  of  Cure 

We  all  know  that  even  with  the 
best  of  plans,  accidents  can  and  do 
occur.  Without  attempting  to  set 
forth  a  treatment  in  case  of  poison¬ 
ings,  it  is  still  worthwhile  perhaps 
to  make  several  practical  suggestions 
about  effective  first  aid.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  at  least  a  pound 
of  cure.  Before  you  use  these  pesti¬ 
cides  for  the  first  time  it  is  urged 
that  you  consult  your  physician,  and 
be  assured  that  he  is  familiar  with 
the  medical  aspects  involved  in  a 
case  of  dangerous  exposure  ,to  these 
pesticides.  Perhaps  he  will  entrust 
you  with  a  limited  amount  of  anti¬ 
dotal  atropins. 

These  pesticides,  however  valuable 
to  agriculture,  will  always  be  toxic; 
they  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 
The  list  of  fatalities  includes  chemi¬ 
cal  engineers,  entomologists  and 
others  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  potency,  as  well  as  the  average 
farm  hand.  But  these  pesticides  can 
be  controlled,  and  safely  used,  if  the 
safety  precautions  are  observed.  The 
armed  forces  would  not  think  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  soldier  to  these  war 
gases  without  proper  protection.  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  otherwise.  George  Seth 


Photo:  Willson  Products,  Inc. 

Full- face  gas  masks  give  protection  ~*to  eyes  and  lungs.  Their  use  is  recom- 
mended  especially  for  spraying  TEPP,  HEPT,  Parathion  and  similar  chemi- 
cct"3  in  the  confinement  of  greenhouses,  and  also  for  mixing  these  chemicals 

in  closed  places. 

Jime  6,  1953 


MOW  CONVEYOR  takes  bales  dv- 

rect  from  elevator  back  into  mow 
without  handling.  Built  in  12'  sec- 
tions.  The  last  word  in  mech- 
anized  hay  making  machinery* 


^  FARM  ELEVATORS 


NON-TILTING 
flights  support 
bales  firmly. 

Bales  ride 
flat  in 
20"  wide 
trough. 


SAVE  TIME  and  LABOR 

Handle  43  tons  of  baled  hay  an  hour 
without  hard  work.  Discharge  bales  to 
either  side  for  convenience.  Elevate  up 
to  39'  with  complete  safety.  Smoker 
“N38D,”  with  11'  extension,  will  put  20 
tons  of  grass  silage  an  hour  into  a  35' 
silo  .  .  .  will  release  a  full  3  plow  tractor 
for  field  work.  New  jumbo  folder  gives 
full  facts  on  the  complete  Smoker  line. 

BALE  LOADER  handles  420  round  or 

square  bales  an  hour  ...  7  bales  per 
minute.  Shoulder  high  platform  saves  lift¬ 
ing.  Simple  pull-pin  attachment.  No  aux¬ 
iliary  power  unit.  Aligns  and  picks  up 
hales  automaticallv. 


Aligns  and 
Picks  up  Bales 
Automatically 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

7  £  9  I  $5  67  I  Writ“  f0r  saml,les 

8  l  12  1  III  I  and  stotk  sizes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


A  NewLOWCOCT  Handyman  far  YOU/ 

the  wacjner 


WF  1  FARMLOADER 


Now,  you  can  solve  those  tough  material 
handling  jobs  at  a  minimum  investment  , 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increase 
the  versatility  of  your  tractor.  Sold 
complete  with  the  combination  bucket 
shown,  the  WAGNER  WF  1  FARMLOADER 
is  capable  of  lifting  1,000  pounds 
easily  and  in  seconds.  See  it  at 
your  WAGNER  dealer! 


Unobstructed  View  . 
for  Operator. 


Self  Leveling 
Combination  Bucket 
with  Hardened 
Steel  Tynes 

\and  Adjustable 
Attack  Angle! 

Instant  and  Efficient 
Mechanical  Dump! 


.oV5'- 


£ 


\  _  , 

CURRENTLY  ~<y ,  ,  ,  , 

AVAILABLE  FOR:  ''N.ijjf 
Ford  •  Ferguson 
Allis-Chalmers  “WC"  and  "WD" 

J.  I.  Case  "SC"  and  "DC” 

John  Deere  "40-S’' 

International  Farmail  "H”  and  "M* 
Minneapolis-Moline  "BF"  and  "2” 


No  Interference 
with  Tractor 
Servicing! 


One  Man  Can 
’  Mount  on  Tractor 
in  15  Minutes! 


Tractor  Can 
Driver  from 


Be  Mounted  by  Maximum 

Sides  or  Rear!  ^ound 

Clearance! 


Utilizes  Tractor 
Hydraulic  System! 


QUALITY  PRODUCTS  FOR  OVER  100  YEARS 


WAGNER  IRON  WORKS,  DEPT,  NY  653 

1905  S.  1st.  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

I  am  a  tractor  user  Q  dealer  Q  and  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  complete  information  on  the  WAGNER 

WF-1  FARMLOADER  to  fit  a. . 

model  . tractor. 


NAME 


Wagner  Iron  Works 
1905  S.  1st  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ STATE 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubiy  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
euch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
)-esponsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  dents  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Sales  at  New  Peaks 

'T'HERE  is  no  question  but  that  the  two 
largest  milk  companies  are  expert  in 
making  big  sales  and  big  profits.-  Their  1952 
operations  offer  ample  proof  of  their  abili¬ 
ties  in  these  special  fields. 

Last  year,  however,  National  Dairy  showed 
its  heels  to  the  Borden  Company.  National 
Dairy’s  sales  hit  a  new  record  high  of  $1,141,- 
295,700,  on  which  there  was  earned,  before 
taxes  and  depreciation,  a  profit  of  $101,034,252, 
a  return  of  nine  per  cent.  Borden’s  profit,  also 
before  taxes  and  depreciation,  was  $55,011,484 
on  record  sales  of  $768,019,612,  a  return  of 
7.2  per  cent.  National  Dairy’s  profit  for  1952 
was,  however,  7.2  per  cent  above  its  1951  net 
profit;  whereas  Borden’s  profit  dropped  four 
per  cent.  This  was  primarily  due,  according 
to  the  company’s  annual  report,  to  govern¬ 
ment  controls  which  caused  severe  price 
squeezes  in  many  markets. 

The  net  profit  of  the  two  companies  for  the 
past  three  years  after  taxes  ($52,045,000  for 
National  Dairy  and  $25,317,202  for  Borden 
in  1952)  and  depreciation  ($21,190,000  for 
National  Dairy  and  $12,027,145  for  Borden 
in  1952)  is  as  follows: 


National  Dairy  The  Border. 

Products  Corp.  Company 

1952  .  $27,799,252  $17,667,137 

1951  .  $25,999,355  $18,080,371 

1950  .  $32,664,756  $20,147,073 


Salaries  to  officers  and  directors  continued, 
as  usual,  to  increase  —  in  the  case  of 
National  Dairy,  $1,250,544  in  1952,  compared 
to  $1,104,823  in  1951;  and  in  the  case  of 
Borden,  $842,320  in  1952,  compared  to  $831- 
402  in  1951. 

National  Dairy  also  boosted  its  dividend 
to  stockholders  again  —  $3.00  a  year,  10  cents 
more  than  in  1951.  Borden  retained  its  previ¬ 
ous  dividend  rate  of  $2.80  a  share. 

As  might  well  be  expected  in  the  light  of 
higher  profits,  the  National  Dairy  report  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  vague  generalities  —  plant  ex¬ 
pansions,  research  development,  plus  two 
pages  of  officers’  pictures.  The  only  reference 
to  producers  was  this  gratuitous  gem:  “We 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  producers  in 
their  work.” 

Borden,  on  the  other  hand,  furnished  a 
great  deal  more  information.  The  company’s 
sales  expanded  in  the  food  products  division 
which  includes  starlac,  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  instant  coffee,  instant-mix  and 
mincemeat.  Ice  cream  and  cheese  sales  in¬ 
creased  slightly  in  1952,  but  fluid  milk  sales 
showed  no  improvement.  The  most  substantial 
decrease  in  profits  was  in  the  chemical  and 
special  productions  divisions.  Borden  admits 
that  the  producer’s  share  of  the  Borden  sales 
dollar  declined  from  55%  cents  in  1951  to  52 
cents  in  1952.  This  trend  was  equally  notice¬ 
able  in  the  New  York  milkshed  where  dairy¬ 
men  received  15  cents  a  cwt.  less  for  their 
milk  in  1952  than  they  did  in  1951. 

Why,  then,  is  a  dealer  like  National  Dairy 
boasting  that  it  is  doing  everything  possible 


to  assist  producers  in  their  work?  Isn’t  a  .fair 
price  for  his  milk  part  of  a  producer’s  work? 
National  Dairy,  and  Borden,  too,  may  spend 
-thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in  prizes  and 
achievement  awards  to  dairymen  and  farm 
youth  groups;  but  many  more  thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  to  keep  control  of  country 
plants  out  of  farmers’  hands  and  to  resist 
constantly  every  effort  by  farmers  to  obtain 
a  fair  price  for  their  product  commensurate 
with  its  true  value. 

Dealers  may  work  with  producers,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  source 
of  supply  and  using  that  as  an  excuse  to  keep 
the  farm  price  of  milk  as  low  as  possible.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  sales  and  profits,  no  doubt;  but  even 
greater  experts  in  making  sure  that  producers 
are  left  holding  the  short  end  of  the  price 
stick. 


Why  Muddy  the  Waters? 

SEVERAL  weeks  of  milk  hearings  were 
completed  last  month  on  two  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order  —  transpor¬ 
tation  and  location  differentials,  and  Class 
I-C  pricing.  These  hearings  were  under  the 
direction  of  Judge  Glen  Gifford  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  proceedings  in  his  typically  im¬ 
partial  and  comprehensive  manner..  Every 
phase  of  the  topics  under  review  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  and  analyzed,  and  views 
were  freely  expressed.  Perhaps  at  no  other 
set  of  hearings  since  the  Federal  Order  was 
initiated  was  there  such  vital  interest  and 
participation  by  producers. 

As  a  result,  there  was  unanimous  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  any  change 
in  location  differentials;  there  was  almost 
unanimous  farm  opposition  to  any  change  in 
transportation  differentials;  and  the  positive 
testimony  of  a  higher  I-C  price,  offered  by 
the  government’s  expert  and  supported  by 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  and 
several  hundred  individual  producers,  far 
outweighed  the  negative  opposition  of  dealer 
groups  and  dealers’  farm  stooges.  Briefs  are 
now  being  filed  and  in  the  ordinary  course  a 
recommended  decision,  based  on  the  record, 
will  be  issued  by  Washington. 

Somebody,  however,  seems  determined  to 
take  this  hearing  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
Within  10  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  a  joint  Federal-New  York  announce¬ 
ment  was  released  by  Albany  to  the  effect 
that  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed  to  re¬ 
view  the  very  same  questions  already  covered 
by  the  hearing.  One  week  later,  a  committee 
of  nine  was  appointed  —  three  from  New 
York,  and  two  each  from  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England. 

We  cannot  see  how  anything  constructive 
can  come  out  of  this  committee.  There  is  no 
reason  for  its  existence,  it  has  no  power  to 
act  or  even  recommend  under  any  present 
statute,  and  the  membership,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  is  stacked  against  the  dirt  farmer. 

One  possible  reason  for  this  new  tactic  may 
be  to  attempt  to  forestall  any  recommenda¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  previous  hearing  record, 
that  the  I-C  price  be  raised.  The  big  dealers 
seem  worried  about  this,  and  so  does  the 
Dairymen’s  League  management.  They  do  not 
want  any  increase  in  the  I-C  price  because 
at  the  present  time  they  are  making  big 
profits  on  I-C  sales  the  year  round  and  also 
depressing  the  blend  price  by  dumping  milk 
from  their  I-C  plants  into  the  pool  during  the 
flush  period.  When  they  say  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  New  York  -  New  Jersey  milk  order 
will  solve  the  problem,  they  are  not  telling 
the  truth  because  a  large  percentage  of  I-C 
sales  is  in  upstate  New  York  and  in  New 
England. 

The  rank  and  file  of  producers  believe  that 
the  I-C  price  should  be  raised  somewhere 
near  to  its  fluid  value  in  the  market  where 
it  is  sold.  They  are  hoping  for  a  favorable 
decision  soon  from  Washington.  As  matters 
stand  now,  this  Albany  committee  looks  to 
them  like  an  attempt  to  forestall  a  favorable 
decision  on  this  one  important  issue,  as  well 
as  on  the  question  of  transportation  and  lo¬ 
cation  differentials.  They  have  every  reason 
to  be  suspicious. 


A  Visit  with  British  Farmers 

E  had  an  interesting  talk  the  other  day 
with  two  farmers  from  Britain.  John 
Turrell  and  William  Burt  have  come  over  to 
America  at  the  invitation  of  an  Oklahoma 
wheat  farmer  who  wants  to  learn  how  Mr. 
Turrell  grew  his  world’s  record  wheat  crop 
of  131.7  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year.  Mr. 
Turrell,  for  his  part,  hopes  to  obtain  some 
information  about  mechanization  on  American 
farms.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Burt,  his 
neighbor.  They  engage  in  mixed  farming  in 
their  Norfolk  area  of  England.  Some  livestock 
is  cared  for,  but  mostly  “the  land  is  too  rich 
and  valuable  for  grazing  purposes”  and  a  ro¬ 
tation,  or  “four-course  shift”,  of  cash  crop 
peas,  potatoes,  wheat  and  sugar  beets  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  For  his  outstanding  wheat  yield.  Air. 
Turrell  gives  credit  to  the  good  soil  enriched 
by  residual  fertilizer  applied  to  the  previous 
potato  crop,  freedom  from  damage  by  the 
wheat  bulb  fly  (it  is  claiming  up  to  25  per 
cent  of  some  English  grain  crops),  and  the 
Alarsters  Hybrid  46  wheat  seed  which  he  used. 

They  explained  that  farm  costs  and  prices 
are  known  in  advance  in  England.  They  are 
set  by  negotiation  between  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  a  large  farm  cooperative  to  which 
95  per  cent  of  English  farmers  belong,  and 
the  government’s  Ministry  of  Food.  Both 
agreed  that  “agricultural  prestige  is  high  in 
England”  and  that  “the  man  on  the  street  is 
farm  conscious”  for  he  has  been  very  close  to 
his  food  supplies  now  for  so  long. 

Both  the  Turrell  and  Burt  farms  are  family 
farms,  operated  with  parents,  brothers  and 
sons.  Even  Mr.  Burt’s  daughter  is  being  taken 
into  the  farm  partnership.  “Farming  was  bred 
into  us”  was  their  way  of  explaining  why  it 
was  their  choice  of  a  life’s  work. 

On  farm  policy,  “we  want  some  kind  of 
control,  we  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  middleman,  the  auctioneer,  the  agent  and 
the  merchant”,  Mr.  Burt  commented.  “At  the 
same  time  we  recognize  that  there  are  farmers 
in  opposition  to  our  belief”,  he  added. 

Both  Mr.  Turrell  and  Mr.  Burt  were  friend¬ 
ly  and  with  a  full  share  of  common  sense. 
They  seemed  to  indicate  that,  despite  some 
contrary  reports,  English  farming  continues 
to  be  productive  and  profitable. 


Seed -Borne  Pests 

SEED  scientists  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  long  been  aware  that  bacteria, 
fungi,  insects,  nematodes  and  plant  virus  in¬ 
fections  may  be  carried  from  country  to 
country  on  seeds.  Recently  the  list  and 
methods  for  readily  detecting  seed-borne 
pests  have  been  the  subject  of  further  study 
by  the  International  Seed  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Association  of  Official 
Seed  Analysts.  The  chairmanship  of  both 
groups  is  now  held  in  the  Division  of  Seed 
Investigations  at  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  international  rules  for 
seed  testing  list  15  species  of  bacteria,  155 
fungi,  and  25  insects  that  may  occur  in  19 
different  kinds  or  groups  of  seeds. 

Studies  at  Geneva  have  materially  aug¬ 
mented  the  list  of  pests  on  beans,  peas,  vetch 
and  other  seeds.  Detecting  and  reporting  dis¬ 
ease  conditions  in  a  lot  of  seed  may  be  of 
even  greater  importance  than  testing  for  ger¬ 
mination.  Dead  seeds  cannot  be  restored  to  life 
but  a  seed-borne  pest  can  very  often  be 
eliminated  by  chemical  or  some  other  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  seed.  A  combination  of  labora¬ 
tory  detection  of  pathogenic  organisms  and 
advice  concerning  treatment  has  increased  the 
actual  planting  value  of  many  seeds. 


Brevities 

“I  have  called  upon  thee,  for  thou  wilt  answer 
me,  O  God;  incline  thine  ear  unto  me,  and  hear 
my  speech.”  —  Psa.  17-6. 

To  get  rid  of  cockroaches,  place  a  hedge  apple 
(Osage  orange)  in  each  room,  attic  and  cellar  of 
the  house.  For  some  reason  the  roaches  wall  leave. 

The  best  way  to  control  the  European  corn 
borer  is  to  plant  resistant  hybrid  corn  varieties, 
at  the  proper  time.  Your  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  can  supply  the  names  of  hybrids  most  suited 
to  local  conditions. 
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Blue-Tongue  in  Sheep 

What  is  this  new  sheep  disease 
known  as  blue-tongue?  Wha^  is  being 
done  about  it  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture?  What  are  its 
symptoms?  Where  and  when  did  it 
first  appear  in  the  United  States? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  g.  s. 

The  sheep  disease  known  as  blue- 
tongue  has  recently  been  identified 
in  California  for  the  first  time.  In 
an  effort  to  devise  effective  control 
and  eradication  measures,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  in¬ 
vited  Dr.  R.  A.  Alexander,  Director 
of  Veterinary  Services  for  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  assist  in  a  study  of  the 
disease  as  it  exists  here.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  made  the  identification  of  the 
disease  at  the  Onderstepoort  Veterin¬ 
ary  Laboratories  of  the  University  of 
Pretoria,  South  Africa,  from  chick 
embryo  cultures  obtained  from  dis¬ 
eased  California  sheep  by  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  School  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis.  Approximately 
325,000  sheep  have  been  involved  in 
the  disease  in  California  alone. 
Symptoms  almost  identical  to  those 
observed  in  California  have  also  ap¬ 
peared  among  flocks  in  Texas  and 
Utah,  under  the  name  of  sore  muzzle. 
It  is  possible  that  the  infection  in 
these  areas  also  is  blue-tongue. 

Blue-tongue  is  a  virus  disease  of 
sheep  (affecting  cattle  in  a  much 
lesser  degree)  which  is  spread  by 
biting  insects  such  as  sand  flies. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  can  be 
spread  by  direct  contact.  The  dis¬ 
ease,  heretofore  largely  confined  to 
the  African  continent,  has  been 
causing  heavy  economic  losses  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  since  1876. 

Blue-tongue  is  characterized  first 
by  fever  and  lassitude,  followed  by 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
nose,  tongue,  gums  and  throat'  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  affected 
parts  becomes  a  bluish  or  purplish 
color,  hence  (the  name  blue-tongue. 
The  exposed  parts  often  bleed.  The 
animal  becomes  stiff  and  lame  and, 
at  this  stage,  the  symptoms  are 
slightly  smiliar  to  those  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  In  South  Africa,  mor¬ 
tality  rates  have  run  as  high  as  90 
per  cent.  So  far,  the  disease  has  been 
less  virulent  in  the  United  States, 
and  t»e  mortality  rates  have  been 
considerably  lower.  No  determin- 
ationf  has  been  made  as  yet  concern- 
ihfc/how  the  virus  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States. 
The  disease  described  as  sore  muzzle, 
which  is  considered  now  to  be  blue- 
tongue,  first  appeared  in  West  Texas 
in  1948.  The  similar  symptoms  were 
reported  from  California  and  Utah 
for  the  first  time  in  1952. 


Mastitis  Can  Infect  Heifer 
Calves 

Dairy  farmers  are  warned  by  The 
American  Foundation  for  Animal 
Health  that  mastitis  germs  can  in¬ 
fect  milk-fed  cows,  thereby  causing 
low  milk  production  when  heifers 
first  freshen.  The  mastitis  infection 
in  young  calves  may  not  be  detected 
for  months.  Meanwhile,  the  germs 
would  begin  to  destroy  tissue,  caus¬ 
ing  lumpy  quarters  and  later  limit¬ 
ing  milk  production.  The  germs  can 
spread  by  calves  being  fed  from 
open  pails. 

A  pail-fed  calf  gets  the  germs  on 
its  muzzle,  then  passes  on  the  in¬ 
fection  by  rubbing  against  another 
calf  in  the  pen.  The  use  of  nipple 
pails  is  recommended  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  such  disease  outbreaks.  Placing 
calves  in  separate,  clean  pens,  tying 
them  after  feeding  until  the  muzzle 
dries,  also  is  helpful. 


WON'T  HAVE  TO  MILK  TONIOHT,  UNCLE  ED. 
lhl  C  A  IVES  GOT  LOOSE.  * 

Jane  6.  1953 


EASILY  APPLIED  TO  AVERAGE  BARN  IN  5  MINUTES 


Watch  your  trail  of  ortho  fly  killer.  See  how  flies  are 
attracted -how  they  land  and  die.  Come  back  in  an  hour 
or  two.  If  the  fly  population  was  heavy,  your  trail  of  bait 
will  be  literally  black  with  dead  flies.  Follow  label  direc¬ 
tions  and  cautions.  Do  not  apply  ortho  fly  killer  to 
animals  under  any  conditions,  or  use  around  the  house. 


Here's  all  you  do:  (1)  Dilute  yA  to  h  pint  of  cane  or 
corn  syrup  in  sprinkling  can  with  2  lA  to  3  gallons  of  water. 
(2)  Add  4  oz.  bottle  of  ortho  fly  killer.  (3)  Sprinkle  the 
mixture  on  the  floor,  in  the  gutter,  in  the  barns,  walkways, 
feed  rooms,  milk  rooms  and  creameries.  This  amount  covers 
up  to  3,000  square  feet  of  floor  area. 


Sensational  new  bait  effective  against  all 
strains  of  resistant  flies  — kills  house  flies 
in  30  seconds  after  they  feed 

Just  use  sprinkling  can— walk  through  your 
barn— and  your  fly  control  job  is  done  for  the  day. 

Repeat  application. daily  until  fly  population  is 
reduced  — aftertvards  treat  every  2  or  3  days  or  as 
needed.  For  convenience  and  economy  buy  ORTHO 
FLY  KILLER  by  the  case. 


Quick  and  easy  — house  flies  collect  when  you 
sprinkle.  Diluted  ortho  fly  killer  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  bait  for  flies— they  are  actually  attracted  to  it! 

Kills  resistant  flies,  ortho  fly  killer  is  a 
special  mixture  that  kills  both  DDT— resistant,  and 
non-resistant  flies  — kills  them  quickly!  Average 
dying  time  after  feeding  is  18  to  30  seconds. 
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Pest-free  livestock  bring  bigger  profits 

Don’t  let  lice,  ticks,  screw  worms  and  other  pests  reduce 
livestock  weight  and  production.  Kill  these  pests  at  small 
cost  with  ortho  livestock  pest  controls.  Your  ORTHO  dealer 
has  a  full  line  of  ortho  quality  insecticides,  including 
these  outstanding  products: 

ORTHO  Kleen  Stock  Spray  ORTHO  Louse  &  Tick  Powder 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray 

ORTHO  Roost  Paint 


I 
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* 


World  leader  in 
scientific  pest  control 


T,  M.'S  REG.  U.S.  PAT,  OFF.I  ChTMO,  ISOTOX,  JCltj 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY- CHEMICAL  Corp. 

1618  East  Elizabeth  Ave.  Linden,  New  Jersey 

P.  O.  BOX  230,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

Bates  Road  at  Route  31 


Buy  from  Your  Nearest  Authorized  ORTHO  Deafer: 


NEW  ENGLAND 

All  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange  Stores 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

General  Mills 

Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange 
North  Abington,  Mass. 

General  Mills 


VERMONT 

All  United  Farmer’s  Supply  Stores 
E.  W.  Bailey  Company  Stores 
Barre,  Vermont 

Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 

Barre,  Vermont 

Farmer’s  Grain  &  Feed  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Bellows  Falls  Cooperative  Creamery 

Bradford,  Vermont 

Williams  Feed  Store 


Brandon,  Vermont 

Frenchs  Grain  Store 
Bristol,  Vermont 

John  A.  Kilbourne 
Hinesburg,  Vermont 

C.  Economou  Cheese  Co. 
Morristown,  Vermont 

Farmers  Grain  &  Feed  Co. 
Norrisville,  Vermont 

Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
Orleans,  Vermont 

H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 
Richmond,  Vermont 

Richmond  Fuel  &  Farm  Supply 
St.  Albans,  Vermont 

H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

Shelburne,  Vermont 

H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

Starksboro,  Vermont 

Mt.  View  Creamery 
Vergennes,  Vermont 

H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

White  River  Junction,  Vermont 

Windsor  County  Farmers  Exchange 

Windsor,  Vermont 

Farmers  Feed  &.  Supp,y  Co. 
Farmers  Grain  Feed  Lo. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Baugh  and  Son 
Flemington,  N.  j. 

Berkaw  J.  Mathews 
Morristown.  N.  J. 
Pennington,  N.  J. 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Baugh  and  Sons 
George  Shimp 


NEW  YORK 

Florida,  N.  Y. 

Roe  Bros.,  Inc. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Middletown  G.  L.  F.  Farm  StcfB 
Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Stark 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  £tw® 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Robert  A.  Reichard,  Inc. 
Kutxtown.  Pa. 

Kauch  Feed  &  Supply 
Smoketown,  Pa. 

P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro.,  Inc. 
Vlry  nvi;le.  Pa. 

I  Thto.  M.ller  &  Son.  Inc. 
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Oil  antibiotic 

gets  results! 

in 

MASTITIS 

THE  DOUBLE- DUTY  ANTIBIOTIC 

AUREOMYCIN 


Thousands  of  dairymen  are  stopping 
mastitis  losses,  gaining  higher  milk  pro¬ 
chon  and  bigger  dairy  profits  by  rely- 
opon  VETERINARY  AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline  OINTMENT  Lederle. 

0  AUREOMYCIN  is  the  antibiotic  famous 
for  its  wide  range  of  activity.  This  anti¬ 
biotic  —  more  broadly  effective  than 
penicillin  —  exerts  extremely  powerful 
activity  against  many  mastitis  organisms, 
acts  fast  and  thoroughly  to  clear  mas¬ 
titis  out  of  the  herd. 

For  the  finest  results,  use  AUREOMYCIN 
6INTMENT  in  this  two-way  method; 
|||  Treat  mastitis  promptly  when  it 
shows  up  and  (2)  Treat  cuts  and  wounds 
on  teats  or  udder  by  local  application 
and  infusion  to  guard  against  mastitis! 

Keep  a  supply  of  easy-to-use,  infusion- 
tip  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  tubes  al¬ 
ways  on  hand! 


In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  or  persistent  infections,  in 
addition  to  udder  infusion,  the  injectable  form  of  SULMET* 
Sodium  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  should  be  used  on  advice  of  a 
veterinarian.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with 
SULMET  Sulfamethazine  OBLETS*  Veterinary  Tablets. 
Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly 
effective  agent  against  most  bacteria,  preferably  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

For  best  management  practices  and  disease-control  pro¬ 
cedures  for  avoidance  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 
Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  American  Cymamid  com  paw  j^ew  york  20,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  for  Low- Cost  Milk 

Here  is  a  timely  recipe:  weigh  the  cow ,  then 
weigh  her  grain  and  roughage;  feed  according 
to  Morrison  standards;  add  some  corn;  supply 
minerals ,  salt ,  water ,  good  care — and  milk  her. 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


HERE  is  not  much  that  can 
be  left  to  chance  or  guess¬ 
work  in  making  milk  on  a 
dairy  farm.  And,  with  the 
cost-production  ratio  at  its 
present  unfavorable  level, 
the  dairy  farmer  who  fails 
to  exercise  every  economy  and  feed 
to  the  best  advantage  is  soon  hope¬ 
lessly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Feed  According  to  Weight 

There  are  no  absolute  rules  for 
feeding  dairy  cows  under  all  circum¬ 
stances;  some  cows  do  better  on 
more  roughage  than  others,  while 
some  perform  more  efficiently  on  a 
higher  protein  ration  or  on  more 
grain  than  the  herd  average.  How¬ 
ever,  numerous  tests  at  various  state 
stations  have  shown  that  a  good 
rule-of-thumb  is  to  feed  one  pound 
of  good  quality  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  silage  for  each  100  pounds  body- 
weight;  or,  if  hay  alone  is  fed,  use 
two  pounds.  In  addition  to  this 
roughage,  it  takes  about  one  pound 
of  a  suitable  grain  mixture  for  each 
three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
the  roughage  and  the  richness  of  the 
milk. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  practical  to 
weigh  each  feeding  of  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  but,  by  weighing  some  for  a 
short  while,  it  is  soon  possible  to 
attain  a  close  approximation  regu¬ 
larly.  Handy  scoops,  with  a  small 
scale  attachment,  are  excellent  for 
weighing  the  grain. 

The  importance  and  value  of  feed¬ 
ing  proper  amounts  of  roughage  and 
grain  was  well  illustrated  with  the 
dairy  cow  exhibit  at  the  1939-40 
World’s  Fair  in  Flushing  Meadows, 
New  York.  At  it  were  assembled  top 
producing  cows  of  all  the  leading 
breeds  from  noted  dairy  farms  all 
over  the  country.  The  efficient 
manager  of  this  complex  herd  was 
Vere  S.  Culver  of  Centerville,  Md. 
He  wisely  decided  that  the  cows 
should  all  be  fed  by  the  weight 
rule-of-thumb  method  just  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
assist  for  a  time  with  the  Guernseys 
exhibited  and  thereby  obtain  some 
valuable  first-hand  information. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  almost 
everyone,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
milking  cows  increased  materially  in 
production  on  this  feeding  schedule. 
And,  mind  you  they  were  from  the 
top  dairy  herds  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  been  carefully  selected.  It 


conclusively  proved  that  many  of 
our  dairy  cows  are  capable  of  much 
greater  production  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  and  adequately  fed. 

The  Bodyweight  Problem 

On  most  relatively  small  dairy 
farms  no  scale  is  available  for  weigh¬ 
ing  the  milking  cows.  An  excellent 
practical  method  of  estimating  the 
weights  of  cattle  from  their  body 
measurements  is  one  devised  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The'  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  method  was  carefully 
checked  on  all  of  the  common  breeds 
of  dairy,  beef,  and  dual-purpose 
cattle,  as  well  as  on  feeder  and  fat 
cattle.  The  average  error  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group  of  431  head  so  measured 
and  then  weighed  was  less  than  four 
per  cent.  The  practical  significance 
of  this  average  error  is  readily  real¬ 
ized  when  it  is  considered  that  on 
an  animal  weighing  1,000  pounds  the 
error  would  not  amount  to  over  40 
pounds. 

The  formula  developed  from  these 
measurements  tests  is  as  follows: 
Heart  girth  x  heart  girth  x  body 
length  300  =  liveweight  in 

pounds.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  the  dairy  cow  being 
measured  has  a  hearth  girth  of  80 
inches  and  a  body  length  of  70 
inches,  the  calculating  figures  then 
are:  80  x  80  =  6,400  x  70  =  448,000 
300  =  1,493.3  pounds  bodyweight. 

The  measurement  for  heart  girth 
is  taken  directly  back  of  the  should¬ 
ers,  while  body  length  is  taken  from 
the  point  of  the  pin  bone,  on  either 
side,  to  the  prominence  of  the 
shoulder  bone  on  the  same  side.  This 
shoulder  bone  measurement  is  lo¬ 
cated  about  one  inch  back  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  In  taking  the  heart  girth 
measurement  the  tape  should  be 
tightly  drawn  about  the  animal.  This 
measurement  will  not  vary  appre¬ 
ciably,  no  matter  in  what  position 
the  animal  is  standing.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  measuring  length  the 
animal  should  be  standing  level  and 
squarely  on  its  feet,  with  the  head 
straight  forward. 

Corn  Is  a  Good  Crop 

Corn  is  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  as  a  home  raised  feed 
crop  for  the  northeastern  dairy 
farmer.  Several  farmers  in  western 
New  York  are  now  growing  more 
corn  than  they  need  for  their  own 
livestock.  It  is  certainly  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  enough  corn  to  feed 

(Continued  on  Page  402) 


Corn,  a  hi’gh  energy  feed,  promotes  rapid  and  economical  growth  in  dai  j 
heifers.  This  big  Guernsey  heifer  was  fed  corn  in  her  growing  and  fid1  9 
ration.  She  is  owned  by  Lawrence  MacKenzie,  a  19  year  old  4 -Club  boy  l 
Keene,  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire.  Lawrence  icon  top  showrna.no  I 
honors  with  this  nice  heifer  at  the  1951  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring" 

field,  Massachusetts. 
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April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  April, 
1953  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op ....  $4.60  $.0979 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op... 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-o 
Bovina  Center  Co-op . 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-o] 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co ...  . 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  .  . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-oj 
Grandview  Dairy  .... 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  . .  . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.66  .078 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.77: 
Buffalo,  $3.91;  Rochester,  $4,32. _ 

_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OB  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-  FUR— LABOR  ATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  iihSed^ook 

Describing:  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 
American  Babbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

START  RIGHT  with  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STRAIN 

New  Zealand  Whites.  Registered  Stock.  Record  of 
Production  maintained  on  entire  herd.  Young  breeding 
stock  available.  BROAD  BROOK  RABBiTRY, 
BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 
Marvin  F.  Carley,  A.  R.  B.  A.  Judge,  Mgr. 

FLEM  GIANTS:  6  wks.  price  $2  ea.  about  2'/2-3  lbs. 
Monty  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 
NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES:  Trios,  Age  10  Weeks  $7. 
CARL  EG6E, _ MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT, 

LEISTER’S  Approved  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wb.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  Started  Leghorn  Pits.  3-4  Wks.  40c,  5-6  Wks. 
50c.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special¬ 
izing  in  Brofler  Chicks.  LL  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 

C.P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterille.Pa, 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  I0O  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd„  Carlisle,  Mass. 


•  ! 


BABY  GEESE 


Exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
Whit©  Emden,  Gray  Toulouse.  Over 
12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest, 
cheapest  to  grow.  Large  fancy  market 
geese  retail  up  to  $13,  produce  up  to 
$2.60  leathers.  Protect  fruit  acreage. 

No  buildings  needed  except  for  brood¬ 
ing.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases,  all 
farm  stock.  Eat  mostly  grass.  Write 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R1N  Hampton  Conn. 

SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

78  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  7  pound 
clucks  in  8'/2  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA’S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

vV.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


a 


HITE  Pekin  DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  lype.  grow  like  weeds.  High¬ 
est  livability,  fastest  profit  returns.  Low 
feed  cost,  fun  to  raise.  Lowest  prices. 
Wayside  Duck  Farm,  Box  R.  Dallas.  Pa. 


MEAD0WBR00K 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Turkey  Poults  and  Ducklings 
"We  Produce  Every  Egg  We  Hatch” 

Our  26th  Year.  Free  Photo  Circular. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

FINEST  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  KEETS 

Booked  Now  for  Early  Summer  Delivery. 
IDLE  WILD  FARM,  POMFRET  CENTER,  CONN. 


„ - ■  GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  - 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK.  OHIO 

BABY  GEESE  —  Hardy,  Easily  Raised  China,  Em- 

oen,  Pilgrim,  Toulouse.  Small  deposit  books  order. 
Free  circular,  NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  Rutland.  Vt. 

-  EMDEN  GOSLINGS  TOULOUSE - 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS:  $22.00  per  100. 
DRIFTING  DUCK  FARM,  DRIFTING  PENNA. 

mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 

Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  V. 

Pil9rim  Geese  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese.  Buff. 
t9gs — goslings,  Warwick  Goose  Farm,  Denbigh  2,  Va. 

GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVANT’S,  ULSTER,  PENNA. 

Wh.  Homer  Pigeons:  Rouen  Ducks; 
OS^AR  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL.  N,  Y. 

Muscovy  and  Mallard  Ducks,  Wh.  Guineas;  day  old 

and  started.  PINEVIEW  FA R M, _ Georgetown,  Dela. 

GUINEAS:  Wh.  African  and  Pearl  Keets  25  cts.  ea. 
ir?Ap.‘‘  °rder  from  adv.  Hatching  eggs  II  cts.  ea. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville.  Delaware 


GOSLINGS 


EMDEN.  TOULOUSE  CROSSES.  Bred  for  Meat. 
»i-5U;  Started  $1.85.  Terms  cash,  shipped  collect. 

Free  Delivery  on  Quantity. 

BERNARD  SANDER,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

F,°SEINGS:  Purebred,  Wh.  Chinese  $1.00;  Started 
»*  Ml.  Toulouse  $1.50;  Started  $2.  Hatching  eggs  35c 
each.  HANS  KUHN,  GRAND  GORGE,  N.  Y. 

toulouse  goslings  $1.35  over  7.  breeders. 

k  A  V  A ,  SO.  HANOVER,  MASS. 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  Superior  Strain  White 
c’Ulan  Runners  $30.00,  Standard  Strain  $25.00, 
p?,«ns  $28-°0.  Less  100  add  2c  each.  Rouens  $50.00, 
uns  $40.00.  Aylesburys,  Blue  Swedish,  Cayugas, 
ir,,„  Toulouse  and  China  Goslings. 

POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

MirRE£F.?J?  PILGRIM  Goslings  $3  pair.  Started.  $4 
”111:  RIVERSIDE  MOUSERY,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

rP,.y K6,  TOULOUSE  GEESE  New  on  Pasture.  $4.00 
8th-  JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 

-wie  6,  1S53 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 
and  LAMBS 

Black  Curly  attractive 
lambs,  inexpensvie,  but 
priceless  for  amusement 
and  interest  as  family 
PETS.  Sheep  &  Ram 
for  breeding  next  FALL 
—  can  start  your  flock. 
H.  MIDDLETON, 
MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


WOOL  WANTED 

SEND  YOUR  WOOL  TO  THE  WOOLEN 
(Vi  ILL  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  NICE  WARM 
WOOLEN  BLANKETS. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

_ SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. _ 

Tranquillity  and  Allamuchy  Farms 

—  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE— 

DORSET-MERINO  CROSSBRED 

Yearling — 2  Yr.  old  Ewes.  Hampshire  2  Yr.  old  Cross 
bred  —  Ewes.  Pure  Bred  Registered,  DORSET  and 
HAMPSHIRE  RAMS.  Address— A  L  LA  M  U  CH  Y  P.  O. 
WARREN  COUNTY  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone:  Hackettstown  938  W  2  E.  H.  Danks  Res. 
_ 741  W  Office;  685  1  A.  Danks,  Res. _ 

Y01NG  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 

PROVEN  BREEDERS  From  A  GOOD  FARM  FLOCK 
ALSO  THREE  REGISTERED  PUREBRED  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  RAMS.  REASONABLE.  S.  PHILLIPS, 
_ GREAT  MEADOWS,  NEW  JERSEY. _ 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

EWES  and  LAMBS.  Excellent  breeding.  GREEN 
MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  RT.  I,  PENNA. 
Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  Route  222. 
FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  SELECTION  of  REGISTERED 
SHROPSHIRE  and  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS. 

COME  and  SEE  THEM  or  WRITE  — 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


S4400.  in  cash  awards  offered  to 
daughters  of  NYABC  sires  of  all  five 
dairy  breeds  in  the  3rd  Annual  Com¬ 
petitive  CATTLE  SHOW  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  13th  Annual 
Meeting  of  NYABC  July  30-August 
1  in  Ithaca.  Deadline  for  CATTLE 
SHOW  entries  —  July  15.  Get 
premium  list,  rules,  and  entry 
blanks  in  New  York  or  Western 
Vermont  from  your  local  NYABC 
technician  or  by  writing  to  — 


York 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc, 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM 


TWO  YEARS  OLD.  EXCEPTIONAL.  SIRED  BY 
BANCROFT  10.  ALSO  REG.  DORSET  EWES. 
H.  J.  CONKLIN.  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


Reg.  Karagul,  Five  Ewes,  Three  Ewe  Lambs,  Two 
Yearling  Rams.  WILLIAM  A.  W  El  D  EL  E, 

R.  I,  KR  U  MSVILLE,  LEN  HARTSVILLE,  PA. 
BEAUTIFUL  CHEVIOT  EWES,  2  yearlings.  I  lamb. 
Price  $65.  JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS.  N.  Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


€&3  CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


Jssh^-TSSSs^ 

BBT  in  WHY  ’WIISHA  - 

Under  average  farming  - - -  * 

conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  - —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions,  kj 
Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk- 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs..  45.00.  r* 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE., 


RN-5 


SOCIETY, 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Registered  horned  Herefords.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding  stock — Domino  strain. 
Yearling  bulls  and  heifers,  two  year 
old  bred  heifers.  Reasonably  priced. 

MYRON  YOUNG 

Anchorage  Farms,  Warnerville,  New  York 
Telephone  Cobleskill  663-W-1 
or  in  New  York  City,  REctor  2-8900, 
_ Extension  535,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clark 

Horned  Herefords  Herd  Reduction  Sale 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Hereford  Breeder  NOW 
is  your  chance. 

22  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
Prefer  To  Sell  In  One  Lot 
I  HERD  BULL  exceptionally  good. 

II  COWS  mostly  rebred. 

10  CALVES  ranging  from  6  wks.  to  7  months  old. 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested.  These  are  all  very  well  bred  | 
and  priced  to  sell.  Can  be  seen  anytime. 

HILL  TOP  HEREFORD  FARMS,  Elk  County 
RIDGWAY,  PA.  B.  FRANK  DEAN,  Owner 

REG.  POLLED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Two  exceptionally  good  young  bulls 
15  months.  Several  young  polled 
cowrs  with  calves.  Two  horned 
heifers,  one  bred,  one  open.  Two 
yearling  heifers,  polled. 

(Miss  Holmdel  Breeding) 

E.  Robert  Durand 

R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.  Tel.  Freehold  8-1738 


FOR  SALE 


10  registered  Aberdeen- Angus  heifers,  ready  to  be 
bred  this  summer.  Good  individuals,  popular  families — 
$3000  for  the  lot.  Also  cows  with  calves  at  side  and 
re-bred.  Good  producers.  Priced  reasonably.  We  also 
have  a  select  lot  of  heifers,  heavy  in  calf  to  out¬ 
standing  bulls.  Come  and  see  them. 

E.  H.  RAWLS,  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS- 


Guernsey  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Calves 

To  Serviceable  Age 
Backed  by  30  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  A.  R.  testing.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  requirements. 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

_ CHAS-  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. _ 

REGISTERED  RED  POLLS 

GOOD  PRODUCERS  OF  BOTH  MILK  AND  BEEF 
One  6  months  old  bull  calf,  two  6  months  old  heifer 
calves,  three  bred  yearling  heifers,  six  young  cows. 
Best  of  Breeding  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
MYLES  BYER 

R.  R.  4,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 

_ Phone:  Waterpcrt  4198 _ 

Approved  Sire 

Classified  "Very  Good”  Good  Hope  Jupiter,  born 
March  3,  1946.  This  sire  will  improve  any  herd  and 
offered  at  a  very  low  price.  Write — E.  I.  HATFIELD, 
QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 

M.  SHORTHORN  BULL  “Polled”,  4  yrs.,  GD  Dam’s 
RM  14,208—658  at  6  yrs.;  also  Calves.  O.  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

-  QUALITY  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  - 

ALL  AGES,  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
JOHN  SMIGEL, _ PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 

_ DOGS _ 

PUPPIES  WANTED 

STATE  AMOUNT  MALES  AND  FEMALES— AGE 
BEG.  OR  NONE  REG.  AND  PRICE  WANTED. 

NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  NEW  YORK  58,  N.Y. 

SCOTCH  ENGLISH  COLLIE  PUPS 

Guaranteed.  Male  2  months  $20,  female  $10.  Police 
collie  crossed  male,  2  months  $)0.  Hefu.sc d  heel  cattle, 
replaced  free.  St.  Bernard  collie  crossed,  children’s 
pet  companion  male  2  months  $25;  female  $20.  Trained 
male  cattle  collie  year  old  easy  driver  on  cattle,  good 
watch  dog  $50.  Come  see  them  drive  cattle.  Con- 
ince  vourseif.  Delivery  guaranteed  U.  S.  A. 
CALVIN  ZERON,  MORRISBURG,  ONT.,  CANADA 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  Black  and  White  Brown 
markings.  Also  spayed  female  year  old. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  Route  I,  ATHENS.  PENNA. 

Boxers  •  .Hoazers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  V 


-  DOBERMAN  PINCHERS  PUPS  - 

PUREBREEDS  BORN  APRIL  15 
BLACK  and  TANS,  REDS  ar.d  BLUES  $50. 

E.  SCHNEIDER 

355  CARR  AVE.,  KEANSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and  Bred 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  with  calves. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

BRED  COWS,  SELECT  YOUNG  BULLS.  STEERS 
CANTON  FARM,  St.  Michaels.  Md.,  Tel.  245-RorJ 


FOR  SALE 


ACCREDITED  HERD  OF  A B ER D EEN -A N G US 
CATTLE.  HENRY  H.  YETTER, 

R.  D.  2,  STROUDSBURG.  PENNA. 


-  REGISTERED  BORDER  COLLIES  - 

EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD. 

CLYDE  B.  MILLER,  KINDEBHOOK,  NEW  YORK 

A.K.C.  Shetland  Sheepdogs.  Collies  in  miniature.  Cute 
pics,  info.,  write:  Jean  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


NICE  PED.  FEMALE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  $25. 
C.  O.  D.  Holland  Dairy  Farms,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N ETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON.  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


NeUou's  Poultry  farm 
Grove  City*  1‘enua. 


AIREDALES:  Farm  Raised  A.K.C.  Female  Puppies, 
Extra  Nice.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES:  TWO  FEMALES,  $50. 
SHIRLEY  CROMBIE,  R.  D.  I,  SPENCER,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Year  Old  Bred  Heifers 
SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 

-  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


SAFETY 

...  is  the  keynofl 
the  new  SAFETY 
platform  shown.  The,, 
hinged  floor  with 
waist -high  supporting 
frame  lets  you  cU*»4 
securely,  safely,  every  , 
step  of  the  way.  Other 
Grange  features  assure 
safer,  easier  setting-up 
and  filling  and  cost? 
free  maintenance. 


LONG-LIFE  Features 

Grange  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  have  proved  in 
use  that  their  better, 
modern  construction 
pays  dividends  in  long 
life  and  dependability. 
Saves  time  and  money. 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  —  gives  you 
more. 


Mai!  Coupon  NOW  * 
for  FREE  FOLDERS  Hf 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y.  Uept.  F-6 

With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 
folder  ■ 

■ 

. I 

Address . m  J 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available  f 


Name. 


3  Pasteurizers,  Bottler,  Coders, 
Clarifier,  Boiler,  Homogemizer 
and  Dairy  Equipment 

AT  AUCTION 
SATURDAY  •  JUNE  13th,  1953  •  11  JUKI. 

AT  THE  BRUSH  DAIRY  ON  COVE  ROAD 
OYSTER  BAY,  NASSAU  CO.,  W.  Y. 

Clayton  30  HP  Steam  Generator 
2-600  Qt.  and  1-400  qt.  Pasteurizes 
De  Laval  226  Clarifier 
C.  D.  G.  124  Homogenizer 
Cherry  Burrell  4  wide  washer 

Icy  Flow  cooler  w.ith  5  HP  compressor  and  citing 

10  W.  Air  Tight  milk  pump 

S.  S.  Wash  tray 

Super  plate  C  32  cooler 

Wright  milk  pump 

Smith-Lee  cellophane  hooder 

Fed.  bottle  filler  and  conveyor 

2  blowers  and  compressors 

De  Laval  separator 

Crecy  Ice  chopper 

Dump  tank 

Tractors  and  dairy  and  farm  tools 
Equipment  excellent  condition 

BYRON  V.  BRUSH,  Owner 

T E-RMS:  Cash 

ALBERT  CHESHIRES’S  SONS 

AUCTIONEERS 

OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.  TeJ:  OY  6-0242 

_ _ _  6-0562 

GOATS  ~ 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  suDscription  $1.00 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS  For  Sale  Choice  Does. 
Bucks  and  Kids.  SCANNELLA  HIGH  LAMP,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONTES 

Shetland  Ponies 

BEAUTIFUL.  REGISTERED.  For  Ereeding.  Show¬ 
ing  and  for  the  young  child.  Let  a  1953  foal  and 
your  child  grow  together  in  perfect  safety. 

WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM 
ROWLEY,  MASS.  Tel.  Ntwburyport  2380 


SWINE 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W  E.  REASONER  tc  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  BER  KSH  I! RES 


SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES.  ALSO  FEEDERS 
F.  B,  FOSS,  DIXON  RD,,  GLENS  FALLS  N,  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dee.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Half  Grown  $1.25:  Breeders  $1.75: 

Bred  Sows  $2.50.  URBAN  S  USHERS,  MEW  YORK 

-  TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered  — — 

TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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NOW  MAKE  YOUR  JAMS  AND  JELLIES 
WITH  CERTO  FRUIT  PECTIN! 
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•  Strawberry 
Marmalade 

and  other 
June 
recipes 


Courtesy  of  Certo,  Inc.,  New  York 


Strawberry  Marmalade  with 
oranges  and  lemons  is  delicious,  of 
course,  to  eat.  Made  with  prepared 
pectin  it  is  likewise  an  easier,  safer 
recipe  with  which  to  bring  success 
to  the  table. 

Before  we  get  down  to  the  job, 
however,  let’s  take  a  moment  to  go 
back  to  childhood — because  of  those 
oranges  and  lemons.  Two  things 
come  to  mind.  One  is  that  ancient 
nursery  song  which  probably  never 
will  die: 

“Oranges  and  lemons,” 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Clemen’s; 

“You  owe  me  five  farthings,” 

Say  the  bells  of  St.  Martin’s.  .  . 

and  so  on.  A  grand  old  tune  to  hum, 
or  to  whistle,  while  you  work. 

The  other  is  the  sheerest  nonsense 
from  the  days  when  a  farfetched  pun 
seemed  the  very  soul  of  wit.  You  re¬ 
member  the  odd,  orange-colored  hen 
that  startled  the  barnyard  when  one 
of  her  yellow  chicks  announced:  “Oh, 
see  the  orange  Ma-ma-laid!”  But  it 
is  high  time  to  get  back  to  Straw¬ 
berry  Marmalade  in  the  farm  kitch¬ 
en.  The  recipe  follows  with  others 
also.  Persis  Smith 

Strawberry  Marmalade 

Use  3  cups  prepared  fruit;  4  cups 
sugar;  1  2  y2 -ounce  box  powdered 
fruit  pectin. 

First  prepare  the  fruit.  Remove 
skins  in  quarters  from  1  medium¬ 
sized  orange  and  1  medium-size 
lemon.  Lay  quarters  flat;  shave  off 
and  discard  about  half  of  white  part. 
With  a  sharp  knife,  slice  remaining 
rind  very  fine.  Add  %  cup  water  and 
1/16  teaspoon  soda;  bring  to  a  boil 
and  simmer,  covered,  for  10  minutes, 
stirring  occasionally.  Cut  off  tight 
skin  of  peeled  fruit  and  slip  pulp  out 
of  each  section.  Add  pulp  and  juice 
to  undrained  cooked  rind  and  sim¬ 
mer,  covered,  15  minutes  longer. 
Crush  thoroughly  about  1  quart  fully 
ripe  strawberries.  Combine  fruits 
and  measure  3  cups  into  a  large 
saucepan. 

Then  make  the  marmalade.  Mea¬ 


sure  sugar  and  set  aside.  Add 
powdered  fruit  pectin  to  fruit  in 
saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place  over 
high  heat  and  stir  until  mixture 
comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once  stir  in 
sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Skim  off 
foam  with  metal  spoon.  Then  stir 
and  skim  by  turns  for  7  minutes  to 
cool  slightly,  to  prevent  floating  fruit. 
Ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Cover 
marmalade  at  once  with  Vs  inch  hot 
paraffn. 

Yield:  about  7  medium  glasses. 
Strawberry  and  Sour  Cherry  Jelly 

Use  4  cups  juice;  IVz  cups  sugar;  1 
bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  juice.  Stem  and 
crush  (do  not  pit)  about  2  pounds 
fully  ripe  sour  cherries.  Add  %  cup 
water;  bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer, 
covered,  10  minutes.  Crush  thorough¬ 
ly  or  grind  about  lVz  quarts  fully 
ripe  strawberries.  Place  fruits  in 
jelly  cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out 
juice.  Measure  4  cups  into  a  very, 
large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jelly.  Add  sugar  to 
juice  in  saucepan  and  mix  well. 
Place  over  high  heat  and  bring  to 
a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  At  once 
stir  in  liquid  fruit  pectin.  Then  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard 

1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 

from  heat,  skim  off  foam  with  metai 
spoon,  and  pour  quickly  into  glasses. 
Cover  jelly  at  once  with  Vs  inch 
paraffin.  N 

Yield:  about  11  medium  glasses. 

Raspberry  Jam 

Use  5  cups  of  prepared  fresh 
clean  fruit;  7  cups  sugar;  1  2 Vt  °unC 
box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

First,  crush  thoroughly  about 
quarts  fully  ripe  red  raspberries.  ( 
desired,  sieve  half  of  pulp  to  remo 
some  seeds.)  Measure  5  cups  into 
large  saucepan.  •  r 

Then  make  the  jam.  Measure  suga 
and  set  aside.  Add  powdered  frui 
pectin  to  fruit  in  saucepan  ana  m 
(Continued  on  Page  398) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-Y0EKeb 


Mare,  foal 
and  children 
are  fine 
companions 


Once  upon  a  time  parents  were 
told:  Every  child  needs  a  dog.  It  is 
true.  I  now  believe,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  every  child  needs  a  horse. 
And  country  children  are  favored 
with  the  right  setting.  But  it  took 
the  horse  to  prove  this  to  me. 

When  we  lived  in  the  city,  no 
amount  of  arguing  on  the  part  of 
our  10  -  year  -  old  daughter  could 
convince  me  that  if  she  just  had  a 
horse  she  would  be  happy.  It  didn’t 
seem  logical  that  a  large  animal 
that  could,  throw  her  on  the  ground 
at  every  opportunity  would  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  misfortune.  Her  father, 
however,  supported  her  arguments. 

When  we  moved  to  the  country, 
therefore,  we  began  looking  for  a 
suitable  horse.  The  search  was 
lengthy.  Not  only  are  horses  getting 
scarce,  but  owners  hate  to  sell  them. 
They  say:  “I  wouldn’t  take  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  that  horse.” 

Finally  we  decided  to  seize  upon 
the  underside  of  what  they  said.  “We 
weren’t  thinking  of  paying  that.  We 
had  in  mind  something  around  $75/’ 
This,  from  us,  produced  such  hearty 
guffaws  that  we  made  friends  wher¬ 
ever  we  went.  But  good  will  accom¬ 
plishes  much  that  money  cannot,  and 
one  horse  dealer  eventually  found  a 
nice  little  pregnant  mare  for  $100. 

Our  daughter,  Anne,  quickly  of¬ 
fered  her  savings  to  make  up  the 
$25  difference  if  she  could  have  the 
colt. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  little  colt, 
to  the  joy  of  Anne,  was  a  palomino. 
All  the  neighborhood  children  came 
to  inspect  the  newborn,  who  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  Trigger, 
Jr.  The  attention,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
flating  our  daughter’s  ego,  served  the 


very  useful  purpose  of  accustoming 
the  naturally  timid  foal  to  human 
beings. 

I  hesitated  at  first  to  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  near  the  mare  alone.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  got  under  her  feet  and 
she  stepped  on  them?  Or  worse  yet, 
suppose  she  didn’t  like  them  and 
kicked  or  bit?  Gradually  I  learned 
that  a  horse  loves  the  family  to  whom 
it  belongs.  A  horse  won’t  move  its 
feet  when  anything  alive  is  under  it. 
And  if  the  rider  falls  off,  as  Anne 
did  when  she  was  showing  off  by 
cantering  bareback,  the  horse  stops 
before  the  rider  hits  the  ground. 

Now,  as  the  children  walk  along 
the  road  to  the  school  bus,  the  horses 
nicker  to  them  from  their  pasture. 
When  the  children  return  in  the 
afternoon,  they  receive  a  similar  wel¬ 
come,  the  horses  often  running  to 
the  fence  to  see  if  the  children  have 
picked  up  any  apples  for  thefn  on 
the  way  home.  A  tie  between  horse 
and  child  develops  from  which  any 
child  will  benefit.  The  timid  and 
nervous  boy  or  girl  becomes  self- 
assured;  the  bold  and  fearless,  even 
cruel,  youngster  soon  learns  that 
there  are  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  observed. 

The  horse  can  also  serve  as  a  harm¬ 
less  disciplinary  measure.  A  lad  will 
stop  teasing  his  little  sister  if  he 
cannot  ride  the  horse  because  of  it. 
And  it  is  remarkable  how  much  work 
Anne  does  without  complaint  if  she 
can  ride  for  a  whole  hour! 

Certainly  in  this  enlightened  age, 
when  we  know  how  important  a 
child’s  wholesome  play  is,  a  horse 
can  do  much  to  develop  his  or  her 
character  in  responsibility  and  kind¬ 
ness  toward  dependents. 

Myrtle  M.  Westbrook 


Unique  Christmas  Gifts 

To  Start  Early 

The  gifts  that  mean  most  are 
those  which  represent  special 
thought,  effort  and  time.  One  that  I 
made  I  call  the  “Gift  that  Gathers 
Golden  Thoughts.”  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  the  gathering  if  you  have 
Christmas  in  mind  and  wish  to  try 
this  idea. 

For  someone  on  your  list  who  is 
elderly  or  a  shut-in,  what  could  be 
nicer  than  one  of  the  oldtime  auto¬ 
graph  albums  in  which  ,to  write 
down  happy  memories  of  events  in 
which  both  you  and  the  recipient 
figured,  perhaps  long  ago,  perhaps 
recently.  (A  good  stationery  store 
usually  has  an  album  of  this  kind.) 

I  started  my  album  by  writing  a 
memory  on  two  pages.  Then  I  sent 
the  album,  with  an  explanation,  first 
to  relatives  and  then  to  friends.  Each 
wrote  his  or  her  “golden  thought,” 
always  with  the  person  in  mind  for 
whom  the  album  was  intended. 

When  the  collection  of  memories 
filled  the  album,  it  was  worth  all 
the  time  and  thought  and  mailing.  In 
fact,  it  was  priceless.  Perhaps  you’d 
like  to  start  your  own  “Golden  Gift” 
for  ■  the  coming  Christmas. 

Creta  Walker 

Last  Christmas  the  members  of  a' 
large  family  received  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  thoughtful  and  unique  gift. 
Gne  member  collected  from  all  the 
other  women  special  favorite  recipes 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daugh¬ 
ter,  including  the  families-in-law. 
hecipes  came  from  many  parts  of 
this  country  as  the  family  had 
sc^ftei'ed;  some  came  from  Europe. 

The  idea  also  was  to  keep  secret 
he  real  intent  of  the  recipe  gather- 
lnS  until  the  gift  collections  came 
£v  Christmas  time. 

When  the  recipes  were  classified, 
they  were  typed  and  mimeographed, 
then  stapled  together  inside  a  bright 

June  6,  1953 


red  Christmas  double  cover.  Though 
it  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
for  the  person  who  got  up  these 
cookbooks  for  the  large  number  in¬ 
volved,  the  time,  thought  and  family 
scope  made  the  gifts  something  to 
treasure.  Jean  Cowles 


Penna.  FHA  Girls  Meet 

The  eighth  annual  state  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  was  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  last  month.  An  informal  square 
dance  was  held  as  a  prelude  to  the 
business  sessions  and  as  a  -welcoming 
gesture  to  the  youthful  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  A.  Pauline  Sanders,  chief  of 
home  economics  education  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  her  supervisors  acted 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  business  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  strictly  the  work  of  the 
officers  of  the  organization  and  the 
cooperating  talent  selected  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  convention. 
More  than  800  delegates  attended 
the  annual  banquet. 

In  the  business  meetings,  18  girls 
were  introduced  as  candidates  for 
state  offices.  The  presidency  is  ro¬ 
tated  to  give  the  top  office  to  each  of 
the  four  state  regions  once  in  four 
years.  This  year,  region  C  was  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  presidency  and  Lorraine 
Jablonski,  15,  of  West  Nanticoke,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  was  elected.  Other 
offiers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are:  first  vice-pres.,  Frances  Dietz, 
Hellam,  York  County;  second  vice- 
pres.,  Patricia  Hilliard,  Berlin, 
Somerset  County;  third  vice-pres., 
Joyce  Fosnaught,  Ellwood  City,  Law¬ 
rence  County;  fourth  vice-pres., 
Sandra  Kresge,  Lackawanna  County; 
treasurer,  Dorene  Blue,  Burgetts- 
town,  Washington  County;  secretary, 
Margaret  Fitch,  Cambridge  Springs, 
Crawford  County;  and  historian, 
Doris  Kincaid,  Cumberland  County. 

J.  A.  Smith 
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PYROFAX  GAS 


IS 


el  ways  there  when  wanted* 


Mrs;,  Harry  Cramer 
R.  1,  Homer  Ciiy,  Pe. 


Mrs.  Lena  Huber 

R,R.  1,  Bowling  Green.  Ind. 


PYROFAX  GAS  is 

,  quick,  sure!!" 


"PYROFAX  GAS  is 

la  great  time  saver!" 


Mrs.  Ray  Vanlandingham 
Avalon.  Va. 


Mrs.  Maurice  Smilh 
West  Charlesion,  VI. 
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P  YROFAX  GAS  is 

the  “me"  of  fuels!" 


You,  Joo.  will  talk  about  the  clean,  cool,  economical  cooking 
you  enjoy  with  "Pyrofax"  Bottled  Gas— and  a  Caloric  Range. 
You  get  any  degree  of  heat  you  want  — instantly  — with  no 
lingering  after-heat.  Only  gas  gives  this  complete  flexibility 
fo  meei  every  cooking  need.  "Pyrofax"  Gas  is  easily  in¬ 
stalled;  with  an  extra  cylinder  in  reserve,  supply  is  assured. 


see  the  Completely  Mew  — 

Completely  Automotive 


GAS  RANGE 

Specially  engineered  for  “Pyrofax"  Gcs 


Select  the  handle  color  you 
want  from  Caloric's  twelve  most 
wanted  colors.  Snap  them  on  and  there  is  your  personalized 
Caloric  Gas  Range— color-styled  for  your  own  kitchen!  Lights 
without  matches,  cooks  automatically,  gives  measured  heat 
with  famous  lifetime  TriSet  Burners  and  it  is  America's  eas¬ 
iest  range  to  keep  clean. 


YEARS 
AHEAD !— j 


The  New  Caloric  lo- heat- hi -breeze 
Automatic  “Pyrofax"  Gas-Operated  Clothes  Dryer 
Dries  clothes  quicker,  cheaper,  better. 

See  aad  compare. 


For  cooking,  wafer  heating,  clothes  drying,  refrigeration. 


The  term  "Pyrofax"  is  a  registered  trade-mark  cl  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporations. 


THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOU  I 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton . So.  Jersey  Natural 

Gas  Company 
Ledgewood ....... .Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade.  .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood. ..  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River.... Edward  W.  Russell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas... . H.  R.  Hansman 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath. ..  .Vogel's  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton. . .  .Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.  .Chas.  D.  Schman, 


AIIC. 

Cairo..... . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham .  Leslie’s 

Cobleskill. .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWitt  Gas  &,  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 


Dundee . Shaw's  Hardware 

Earlville. . .  .Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Amherst. ..  .Brese  Gas  A  Ap¬ 
pliance  Corp. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins,  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hamburg . . . . Weinborg  Bottled  Gas 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown. ..  .Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindate . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . .....Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

New  York . Point  O  Woods  Assn. 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 


Old  Forgo. ...  .Old  Forge  Hardware 
&  Furniture  Co. 
Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 

Oswego .  Fenskes 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  A 

Appliance 

Phoenoicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Prince  Bay . Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Pulaski....  Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . .........  .Lindsay  Bros. 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn . Schoelles  Supply  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn’s  Gas  A 

Electric  Co. 


Sayville. . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton. ..  .Halsey  Gas  Service 
Spring  Valley. ... .Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon. .  .Story  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Way  land . .....Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J,  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare.  Inc. 
Wolcott . ....Paddock  Hardware 
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Home-Canning 


OVER  20  MILLION  FAMILIES 
HOME-CAN  EVERY  YEAR  and  for 
very  good  reasons:  economy,  better  fla¬ 
vor,  the  satisfaction  and  convenience  of 
having  a  supply  of  your  own  fruits,  rel¬ 
ishes,  etc.,  always  ready  for  everyday 
meals  or  special  occasions. 


Pick  It  Right! 

Successful  canning 
starts  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  young,  tender 
vegetables  and  ripe, 
sound  fruits.  Discard 
unripe  or  over-ripe 
fruits;  wash  the  rest 
thoroughly  and  cut  out  the  bad  spots 
to  assure  best  flavor  and  appearance. 


Seal  It  Right! 

Perfect  sealing  is  vi¬ 
tal.  Ball  Dome  Lids 
assure  this.  Dome 
clicks  down  as  jar 
cools;  then  a  glance 
or  touch  tells  you  the 
jar  is  sealed.  Dome  Lids  have  firm  red 
rubber  seal  and  cream- white  enamel  lin¬ 
ing  for  extra  protection.  No  w'onder 
they’re  first  with  home  canners! 


Culling  All  Jars! 

Before  re-using  last 
year’s  jars  with  2-piece 
caps,  run  a  finger  around 
the  tops,  and  cull  out 
those  with  nicks  or  sharp 
edges.  Replace  with  new  Ball  Dome  Jars, 
the  only  jars  that  come  with  Dome  Lids. 


In  W  ire -Clamp  Jars 

—  the  brand  to  buy  is  Ball 
IDEAL.  The  glass  lid  is  locked 
into  place  with  heat-treated 
spring  steel  wires.  For  sure 
results,  use  with  Ball  Jar 
Rubbers. 


FREE  Booklet 

Send  for  "Bali  Home-Canning  and  Freez¬ 
ing  Methods."  Latest  simplified  methods 
illustrated — also  timetables,  basic  reci¬ 
pes,  yields  .  .  .  Yours  for  the  asking. 
Address:  Ball  Brothers  Company, 
Dept.  RN63,  Muncie,  Ind. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you, Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  drscomf  arts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cans  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largementB  tn  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
OEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
W»  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


For  Father’s  Day— First  Love 

Your  hand  was  so  large,  it  covered  mine;  my  chubby  fingers  would  try 
to  twine  -  ' 

Around  your  palm,  but  to  no  avail:  I’d  grasp  one  finger,  then  off  we’d  trail 

Down  the  walk  with  the  wind  awhirl — a  great  big  Daddy  with  his  little 
girl. 

Your  hand  was  large,  but  so  was  your  heart.  Then,  as  always,  you  were 
a  part 

Of  each  glad  day  which  time  cannot  change.  This  image  I  hold  in  memory’s 
range  — 

A  portrait  of  two,  more  precious  than  pearl:  a  great  big  Dad  and  his 
little  girl. 

New  York  State  —  Evelyn  Weeks  Taylor 


Specials  in  Sewing  and  Needlework 


573  —  Four  Gospel  Bookmarks;  a  Beautiful  Altar  Lace  in  “How  to 
Filet.”  Also  charts  for  filet  crochet  Alphabet.  All  these,  along  with  more 
than  50  step-by-step  directions  on  the  art  of  filet  crochet:  decreasing  and 
increasing  blocks  and  spaces  at  start  and  end  of  filet  rows;  easy  to  follow 
charts  for  insertion,  edgings  and  corner  pieces.  Charts  too  for  the  perfect¬ 
ly  lovely  Altar  Lace  and  the  Gospel  Bookmarks  for  use  as  church  or  home 
markers  in  a  Bible.  Alphabet  fine  for  home  and  gift  linens.  All  for  20  cents. 

2399  —  Dear  Little  Princess  Sunback,  Bolero,  Summer  Panties.  Sweet, 
practical,  triple  ensemble  that  tells  its  own  story  in  darling  detail  for  hot 
weather.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  2%  yds.  35-in.  for  the  three  pieces.  25  cents. 

2418  —  All-Hour  Sun -Top  Dress  With  Bolero.  There  it  is:  smart  cool 
yoke,  fashion  details,  new  chapter  in  adaptability,  and  the  cover  story 
(bolero)  has  easy  sleeves  and  shawl  collar  for  simple  sewing'.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-44.  Size  18;  6x/4  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

2680  —  Flattery  in  Modish  Member  of  Shirtwaist  Family.  New  flared, 
sleeveless  summer  success  with  wide  collar;  interest  in  pointed  pockets  with 
buttons  to  match  front  closing.  Pattern  also  has  short,  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  4x/2  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

578  —  Even  the  Birds  Are  Broadcasting  Daily!  Pick  up  the  notes  of 
these  seven  sweet  “mike”  songsters  when  you  pick  up  a  towel.  It’s  practi¬ 
cally  “I  hear  you  calling  me”  from  Sunday7  through  Saturday!  Embroider 
the  birds  for  a  week’s  set  on  kitchen  towels,  place  mats,  tablecloths,  aprons, 
etc.,  then  shower  the  radiant  bride-to-be  with  radio  melody  caught  in 
colorful  embroidery.  Each  little  broadcaster  (to  do  in  grass  green,  carmine 
:  red,  lemon  yellow  and  sky  blue)  is  about  4  x  4x/2  in.  Wonderful  sets  for 
1  home,  friends  and  bazaar  tables.  20  cents. 

Spring- Summer  1953  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Raspberry  Jam 

(Continued  from  Page  396) 

well.  Place  over  high  heat  and  stir 
until  mixture  comes  to  a  hard  boil. 
At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal  spoon. 
Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5 
minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into 
glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with  Va 
inch  hot  paraffin. 

Yield:  about  11  medium  glasses. 


Are  You  Shop  wise? 

Smart  buying  stops  sighing!  So  try 
this  shopper’s  check  list,  the  next 
time  you  shop  for  fabrics: 

Is  it  color-fast  to  washing?  Color- 
fast  fabrics  won’t  fade  if  laundered 
properly,  do  not  require  special 
washing. 

Is  it  color-fast  to  light,  so  you 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  sun  fad¬ 
ing? 

Is  it  pre-shrunk?  If  so,  your 
clothes  won’t  look  like  the  skin  on 
an  egg  after  the  first  washing! 

Is  the  stiffening  permanent?  It 
will  look  fresh  longer,  save  time  in 
washing,  if  it  is. 


HOW  CO-OP  CREDIT 


CAN  HELP  YOU  HARVEST 


Are  too  heavy  payments,  high 
interest  or  carrying  charges 
on  a  moxtgage  giving  you 
financial  growing  pains?  Then 
take  a  tip  from  farmers  like 
yourself.  Take  your  money 
problems  to  the  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association.  It’s 
farmer-owned  and  lends  only 
to  farmers.  Here  you  get  a 
low-cost  Land  Bank  loan  up  to 
33  years.  The  interest  is  4(4% 
and  cannot  be  increased  for 
the  life  of  the  loan.  You  can 
prepay  anytime  without  penal¬ 
ty.  And  —  you’re  doing  your 
farm  business  with  farmers. 


FARM  FINANCING 

see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  R-41 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


Save  SAFELY  gy  fftail 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  todcyf  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We  II  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 


ASSETS  OVER  $61,000,000.00 


MAIN  Office 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ — 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 


□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name _ 


Address 


Town 


State 


25 


telephones 

Real  McCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Purchased  from  Telephone 
Co.  House  to  Barn,  Office  to  Factory.  Talk  up  * 
30  Miles.  Turn  crank  to  Ring.  Simple  nook  up. 
connect  two  wires.  Guaranteed  Complete  ready  to  taix. 

PRICE  TWO  PHONES  $22.00 

TELEPHONE  DROP  WIRE  $.01  ft 
Check.  Money  Order  or  C.  0.  D. 


Bohnsack  Equipment  Co. 

GERMANTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN  .  PART  TIME 


Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
income?  Excellent  earnings  for  only  2  hours  spai 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  hous  ' 
hold  duties!  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JA.u  j 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing;  No  Prej' ' 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful,  write- 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  CO. 

DEPT.  R-6,  263  MAIN  ST.,  WEST  ORANGE,  N.  J- 
State  personal  details  and  telephone  number. 


FILMS 
ALL  ROLL 
MM  (20  Ex. 
WOOD  ART 


DEVELOPED  — 
SIZES  50  CENTS 
$1.00)  (36  Ex.  $1-50) 

SHOP.  DRUMS,  fa. 


-  SELL  BEAUTIFUL  FABRICS 

Friends,  Neighbors,  and  Churches.  No 
:essary  —  costs  nothing  to  get  started.  F«e  samp 
brie  Kit.  FABRIC  FAIR.  DEPT.  R-5 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YOtir. 
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Haymaking  Has  Gone  Modern 


(Continued  from  Page  379) 
such  as  10-10-10,  at  the  rate  of  300 
pounds  per  acre,  may  be  used  on 
old  meadows  where  legumes  are  not 
present  and  where  manure  is  not 
available. 

Cut  Hay  Early 


year  he  had  completed  his  first  cut¬ 
ting  by  July  1.  Starting  early  not 
only  gives  him  a  high  quality  rough- 
age  but  also  allows  time  for  a  good 
second  crop. 

10  Tons  a  Bay 


Regardless  of  the  kind  of  seeding, 
early  cut  hay  is  more  palatable  than 
late  cut.  Early  cut  hay  is  higher  in 
protein.  It  puts  more  milk  into  the 
pail  than  does  late  cut  hay.  That  is 
what  the  dairyman  wants.  It  is  also 
better  for  wintering  dry  and  grow¬ 
ing  stock  and  steers.  Haying  should 
start  early  enough  to  make  plenty  of 
hay  when  the  crop  is  at  the  best 
stage. 

On  the  average  alfalfa  should  be 
cut  when  one-fourth  in  bloom,  red 
clover  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  when  in 
early  to  full  bloom.  Ladino  should  be 
cut  when  the  grass  with  it  is  ready. 
Timothy  should  be  cut  when  the 
heads  are  appearing.  Bromegrass  is 
best  when  cut  as  the  heads  appear, 
but  still  makes  good  quality  hay 
when  it  reaches  full  bloom. 

High  quality  hay  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  early  cut  hay  with  leaves  on 
and  of  a  greenish  color.  The  method 
of  curing  influences  the  color  and 
keeping  of  the  leaves.  Too  much 
moisture  causes  heating  and  presents 
fire  hazards.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  handling,  or  having  it  too  dry, 
causes  loss  of  color  and  loss  of  leaves. 
In  good  haying  weather  farmers  cut 
hay  in  the  forenoon  of  one  day,  rake 
it  about  noon  the  next  day  and  let 
it  lie  in  the  windrow  a  few  hours. 
Then  if  necessary  they  turn  the  so- 
called  “winnows”  over  with  a  side- 
delivery  rake  to  dry  the  hay  next 
to  the  ground.  It  is  then  baled  or 
drawn  in  loose. 

Of  course,  if  the  hay  is  wet  by 
rain  it  must  be  turned  over  to  get 
it  dry  throughout.  Hay  that  has  been 
wet  loses  much  of  its  green  color  as 
well  as  its  feed  value.  Dairymen  of 
the  Northeast  adapt  their  haymaking 
practices  to  their  farm  conditions, 
soil,  machinery  available,  labor  sup¬ 
ply  and  types  of  seedings. 

Alfalfa  and  Timothy 

Let  us  look  at  the  farm  of  Francis 
Courtright  of  Horseheads,  Chemung 
County,  New  York.  The  soil  on  Mr. 
Courtright’s  farm  is  a  gravelly  loam 
and,  being  well  drained,  is  excellent 
land  for  alfalfa.  He  uses  a  seeding 
mixture  of  four  quarts  of  Ranger 
alfalfa  and  four  quarts  of  timothy 
per  acre,  seeded  with  oats  at  two 
bushels  per  acre.  He  fertilizes  the 
oats  at  300  pounds  of  0-20-20  per 
acre.  He  limes  according  to  his  needs 
as  told  by  a  soil  test. 

In  the  past  he  has  left  his  fields 
down  three  years,  then  top-dressed 
them  with  manure  to  which  he  has 
added  superphosphate.  Corn  was 
grown  one  year,  then  the  oats  and 
the  new  seeding.  He  now  plans  to 
leave  his  meadows  down  as  long  as 
they  produce  well.  He  believes  that 
this  will  be  longer  than  three  years 
because  he  is  using  resistant  Ranger 
alfalfa.  He  likes  Ranger  better  than 
Grimm  because  it  does  not  grow  so 
coarse,  and  makes  a  finer  hay.  He 
cuts  early,  when  the  timothy  heads 
are  coming  out  of  the  boot.  Last 


Mr.  Courtright  uses  a  tractor 
mower  with  a  seven-foot  cutter  bar. 
He  can  easily  cut  two  acres  per  hour. 
The  grass  is  left  in  the  swath  until 
nearly  noon  the  next  day.  It  is  then 
raked  with  a  side-delivery  rake  and 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  “winnow.” 
During  the  afternoon  he  bales  the 
hay  and  draws  it  into  the  barn.  He 
uses  a  one-man  baler  which  makes 
rectangular  50-pound  bales.  He 
loads  the  bales  by  hand  and  has  an 
elevator  to  raise  them  into  the  mow. 
By  planning  to  cut  as  much  each 
morning  as  he  can  bale,  then  draw 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
(300  to  400  bales),  he  makes  hay 
rapidly  when  weather  permits.  This 
farmer  averages  between  three  and 
four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  (two  cut¬ 
tings)  ,  and  has  enough  from  20  acres 
of  meadow  to  winter  24  milking 
cows  and  24  head  of  young  stock, 

Ladino  Clover  Added 

The  soil  on  the  farm  of  Walter 
Bower  of  Pine  City,  Chemung  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
heavy  clay.  Mr.  Bower  keeps  90 
milkers,  75  Holsteins  and  15  Jerseys, 
and  some  40  more  calves  and  heifers. 
He  puts  up  from  12,000  to  15,000 
bales  each  year. 

With  this  much  haying  to  do  he 
also  starts  early  in  the  season,  when 
red  clover  is  just  starting  to  bloom. 
Daily  he  adjusts  his  haying  to  his 
dairy  chores.  He  mows  most  of  the 
hay  in  the  late  afternoon  between 
four  and  eight  p.  m.  when  some  of 
the  men  are  doing  the  evening  milk¬ 
ing.  He  uses  a  tractor  mower  with  a 
seven-foot  cutter  bar  and  with  this 
can  mow  about  three  acres  per  hour. 

The  hay  is  raked  the  next  after¬ 
noon  and  is  cured  in  the  “winnow” 
until  late  the  following  forenoon 
when  it  is  turned  with  the  side-de¬ 
livery  rake  so  it  dries  on  the  bottom. 
Then  the  hay  is  baled.  He  uses  a 
one-man  baler  which  ties  with 
string.  At  present  he  is  seeding  with 
a  mixture  of  eight  pounds  of  timothy, 
six  pounds  of  medium  red  clover, 
four  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  one  pound 
of  ladino.  But  he  has  been  observing 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seedings  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  plans  to  try  some  in  his 
seedings  soon. 

Oats  as  Nurse  Crop 

Mr.  Bower  limes  his  soil  accord¬ 
ing  to  test.  He  seeds  with  oats  at  two 
bushels  per  acre  and  uses  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  0-20-20  when  he  sows 
the  grain.  With  his  large  dairy  he 
has  manure  for  most  of  his  meadows 
and  he  top-dresses  with  it  every 
year  or  two.  Other  fields  he  top- 
dresses  with  300  pounds  per  acre'  of 
0-20-20  instead  of  the  manure.  By 
top-dressing  liberally  he  gets  a  yield 
of  some  three  tons  per  acre. 

Good  quality  hay  in  the  barn  is 
better  than  money  in  the  bank;  it  is 
insurance  against  a  feed  shortage 
and  means  a  healthy,  well  fed  herd. 


.Ulcers  elected  for  1953-54  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assn,  of  Artificial  Breed- 
^9  Cooperatives  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  were:  Seated ,  right,  State 
°r  A^bert  Madigan,  Towanda,  Bradford  County,  president;  Earl 
Wor  Strasburg ,  Lancaster  County,  vice  pres.;  standing,  l.  to  r.,  J.  Lewis 
«hams,  Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  secy-treas .;  Harry  Roth,  Nazareth, 
rthampton  County,  and  Leon  Musser,  Lewisburg,  Union  County ,  directors. 

^Une  6,  1953 


Here’s  the  amazing  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
electric  fencer  you  can  plug  in  and  forget 
.  ,  .  but  your  livestock  never  will !  Cuts 
grass  and  weeds  as  they  reach  the  wire. 

.  .  .  prevents  these  troublesome  "shorts.” 
Get  real  electric  fence  efficiency  with  the 
“WEED  CHOPPER”  fencer  that  makes 
it  easy  to  rotate  pasturage,  set  up  feed 
lots,  or  control  stock  around  the  barn. 


HOLDS  Am  CONTROLS  CATTLE,  S'HIEEP, 
HOGS ,  GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


Makes 

fencing  livestock 
100%  easier! 


ADDRESS  OR  R.F.D - 

TOWN . -  COUNTY 


-STATE. 


KNY-653 


*29“ 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  WORKS  ON  DRY  GROUND 

•  HI-LOW  CONTROL 

•  RENEWABLE  CHOPPER  UNIT 

•  NEW  PLUG-IN  WITH  “GROUND” 

•  RED  AND  GREEN  SIGNAL  LIGHTS 

•  FACTORY  REGISTERED  GUARANTEE 


Also  battery  and  combination  models 


Sold  ond  serviced  by  over 
10,000  loco!  dealers 


LEIGH  MrMAHON  t  COMPANY 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elrt\wood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  building  »*> 
Electric  Fence  and  catalog. 


...AT  YOUR  DEALER 


See  him  today!  Watch  the 
"WEED  CHOPPER ”  fencer  cut 
weeds  and  grass  in  two  before 
your  very  eyes!  It's  America’s 
most  advanced  and  largest  selling 
electric  fencer! 


BEACON  DOG  FOOD 


^ecocide . . .  Beacon  Dog  Food  con¬ 
tains  all  the  nutrients,  vitamins,  and  min¬ 
erals  known  to  be  essential  to  canine  health 
.  .  .  requires  no  supplements  .  .  .  promotes 
sound  growth,  strong  muscles,  healthy  bod¬ 
ies,  glossy  coats  ...  is  easy  to  feed — either 
dry  or  with  hot  water 
added.  Available  in 
Meal  (part  kibble)  or 
Pellets. 

At  your  Beacon  Feed 
Dealer. 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 
York,  Pa.  •  Laurel,  Del.  •  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


INDUSTRIAL  GRINDING 

We  grind  like  factory  new.  For  a  longer  lasting 
knife,  send  your  Dull  Ensilage  knives  to  us  for  Servic¬ 
ing.  NEW  ENGLAND  KNIFE  CO.,  INC. 

84  PRESCOTT  ST.,  WORCESTER  5,  MASS. 


Don’t  Let 


|  Sykes  Hernia  Control  Guor- 
antees  you  prompt,  permo- 
nent  relief,  without  o  doy  lost 
from  work.  The  idea)  olter- 
nate  to  a  costly  operation! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


"Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Rupture "* 


SYKES  HERNIA 
CONTROL  SERVICE 

80  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS 

Made  of  Basswood  —  Lights 
Strong,  Well  Made. 

Step,  Single,  Pointed,  Extension. 

Write  at  Once  for  Folder  and 
Prices. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORF., 
Gasport,  New  York 


RUTOmRTIC  UIRTERIRG  FOURTH 


...with  optional  Anti-Freeze 
Protection  to  Zero  Degrees  ^ 


No  Springs 
No  Moving  Parts 
Non-Flooding 
Easy  to  Install 
Brass  -  Rustproof 
Clean  -  Sanitary 
Wattle  Wiping  Rim 
Large  Flock  Capacity 
Any  Pressure 


FOUNTAIN..*  $6.95 
HEATER.....  $3.20 
BOTH  ONLY..  $9.95 

Write  for  FREE  literature  •  Heater  Inquiries  Invited 

S£-Ss>x  IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  CARRY  IT  WRITE 

THE  SMITH-GATES  CORF. 

DEPT.  F1I7  PLAINVitLE,  CONN. 
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f  Green  Meadow  Lily  Pabst  1 

...  of  Green  Meadow  Farms,  Elsie,  Michigan.  The 
greatest  milk  producing  Holstein  of  all  time.  She  holds 
the  world's  record  for  milk  production  regardless  of  the 
times  milked  per  day.  According  to  Duane  Green,  herd 
manager  at  Green  Meadow  Farms,  "Lily  Pabst"  is  part 
of  a  herd  of  35 0  registered  Holsteins.  For  years, 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Rapid -Flo  FIBRE-BONDED  filter 
i  disks  have  been  used  exclusively  to  safe 
guard  the  production  of  this  outstanding 
filli&sv  champion  . . .  this  fine  herd. 


GRAND 


The 

GRAND  CHAMPION 

Filter  Disk 


RAPID-FLO 


*pc&ieSo*tded 


Maybe  you  don’t  own  a  champion  milk  producing  cow.  But  , 
you  can  protect  your  milk  production  just  the  way  the  owners 
of  champion  cows  do— at  NO  EXTRA  COST  —  with  the 
-world’s  champion  filter  disk. 

A  recent  survey  of  oyer  175,000  farmers  shows  that  Rapid  - 
Fio  FIBRE  BONDED  filter  disks  outsell  any  4  brands  com¬ 
bined  by  more  than  two  to  one.  Users  say  Rapid-Flo  is  "Safer,” 
"More  Reliable,”  "More  Retentive,”  "Better  Quality,”  pro¬ 
viding  an  even  more  reliable  Rapid-Flo  Farm  Sediment 
Check-Up. 


Producers  who  want  to  avoid  taking  chances,  can  get  the 
extra  protection  of  Rapid-Flo  FIBRE-BONDED  filter  disks 
— at  no  extra  cost.  All  Rapid-Flo  filter  disks  are  FIBRE- 
BONDED — J&J  quality  at  no  increase  in  price,  recommended 
everywhere  to  aid  quality 'milk  production.  Buy  Rapid-Flo 
Single-Face  or  Bonded-Face  filter  disks  from  your  favorite 
supplier. 


DAIRY  FILTERS  DEPT. 
FILTER  PRODUCTS  DIV. 


4949  W.  65th  STREET 
CHICAGO  38,  ILLINOIS 
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Junior  Farmers 


More  than  two  million'  boys  and 
girls  from  10  to  21  years  of  age 
now  belong  to  over  87,000  4-H  Clubs 
located  in  practically  every  rural 
county  of  the  United  States.  They 
pledge  Head,  Heart,  Hands  and 
Health  in  unity  for  greater  service 
to  home,  club,  community,  and 
country.  All  over  the  nation  they  are 
delivering  a  full  measure  of  pro¬ 
duction,  conservation,  and  know¬ 
how  as  part-  of  their  daily  lives.  And 
they  are  learning  to  live  together. 
The  national  theme  of  4-H  Club 
work  in  1953  is  “Working  Together 
for  World  Understanding.” 

They  are  conducting  millions  of 
projects,  these  4-H’ers,  such  as  put¬ 
ting  on  demonstrations  of  scientific 
methods,  producing  their  crops,  live¬ 
stock  and  helping  to  raise  the  family 
food  supply,  holding  rallies  to  inform 
parents  and  other  young  people 


Projects  carried  on  by  4-H  Club 
members  benefit  the  boys  and  girls 
and  also  improve  livestock  and  farm 
products.  Wellington  Wood  (18)  is 
shown  with  his  well-fitted  Ayrshire 
heifer  at  the  1952  New  York  State 
Fair,  where  both  did  well  in  winning 
premiums.  Wellington’s  father,  Ben- 
jamiri  Wood,  operates  a  successful 
275-acre  dairy  farm  near  Cazanovia, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
keeps  some  60  head  of  high  produc¬ 
ing  Ayrshires. 

about  4-H,  or  helping  their  clubs  to 
do  useful  things  in  the  community. 
Whether  they  are  boys  or  girls  living 
in  town  or  country,  4’ers  do  things. 
Each  carries  on  a  small  business  pro¬ 
ject,  geared  to  some  need  or  problem 
of  self,  home  or  community.  Each 
belongs  to  a  club  which  they  con¬ 
duct  themselves  with  the  counsel  of 
parents  or  volunteer  leaders.  The 
state  extension  workers  help  smooth 
the  way  with  training,  advice,  and 
friendly  suggestions.  State  land- 
grant  colleges  give  scientific  help, 
bulletins,  and  record  blanks  to  guide 
them.  It  is  both  work  and  play,  as 
together  these  future  leaders  learn: 
basic  habits  and  attitudes  of  good 
citizens;  skills  for  useful,  productive 
work;  the  application  of  science  to 
everyday  living;  the  methods  6f  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  of  their  own;  the 
art  of  being  happy,  lovable  and  use¬ 
ful  personalities;  the  proper  care  of 
their  bodies;  the  grace  and  art  of 
homemaking  and  family  living;  the 
sources  of  information  about  their 
problems  and  needs.  d. 


Five  years  ago  the  Perry  Valley 
Chapter  of  .the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  at  New  Bloomfield,  Pa., 
decided  to  buy  a  tractor  for  custom 
work  in  the  community.  This  was 
about  the  time  when  farmers  were 
inquiring  about  the  feasibility  of 
killing  weeds  with  spray  materials 
and  also  killing  spittlebugs  in  their 
nymph  stage.  The  boys  found  it 
difficult  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
the  tractor  and  talked  with  several 
local  businessmen  to  get  the  best 
possible  advice. 

A  local  feed  distributor,  H.  P. 
Dysons  Sons  Co.,  saw  in  the  F.F.A. 
plan  an  opportunity  to  do  two  things: 
educate  farmers  to  use  spray  ma¬ 
terials  for  both  weed  killing  and 
spittlebug  control.  Who  could  do  a 
better  job  of  educating  than  the  boys 
who  carry  home  the  impressions 
they  get  in  school?  Dyson  decided  to 
finance  the  tractor  and  sprayer  to 
the  tune  of  some  $1,100.  They  bought 
the  spray  rig  and  took  the  boy’s  note 
in  the  name  of  the  local  chapter.  In 
turn  the  chapter  bought  spray  ma¬ 
terials  from  Dyson  and  the  boys 
started  to  do  work  for  their  own 


fathers  and  other  farmers  in  the 
community. 

It  was  a  simple  matter  to  convince 
these  farmers  of  the  benefits  of  both 
spray  processes.  In  two  years  the 
F.  F.  A.  chapter  cleared  the  note  and 
then  bought  a  larger  tractor.  Now  in 
their  fifth  year  of  custom  work  they 
are  going  strong  and  still  making 
money,  but  the  significance  of  the 
whole  project  is  in  the  fact  that  at 
least  a  score  of  farmers  have  bought 
spray  rigs.  The  boys  taught  their 
elders  that  new  plans  and  research 
developments  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the 
Dyson  Co.?  This  week  the  F.  F.  A. 
chapter  sprayed  60  acres  of  hay  for 
it  at  $1.50  an  acre.  That  $90  goes  to 
help  pay  for  the  new  tractor.  If 
Dyson  had  not  supplied  the  material 
the  price  would  have  been  $2.60  an 
acre.  But  here  is  what  has  happened 
to  the  spray  material  business.  In 
three  days  of  this  week  the  Dyson 
firm  sold  250  gallons  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  just  twice  the  amount  sold 
last  year  at  this  season  and  five 
times  as  much  as  was  sold  the  first 
year  of  the  project.  All  this  is 
evidence  of  leadership  and  good  busi¬ 
ness.  John  A.  Smith 


The  fifth  meeting  of  the  West 
Falmouth,  Cumberland  Co.,  Maine, 
4-H  Seasons  Club  was  recently  held 
at  the  home  of  the  leader,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Holding.  It  was  suggested 
that  boys  make  bases  for  a  flag  set. 
The  girls  and  leaders  are  to  make 
the  flags.  These  flags  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  other  clubs.  The  girls  were 
shown  how  to  baste  a  hem,  also  how 
to  make  a  fringe  on  a  kerchief.  Each 
completed  a  doll’s  kerchief.  Boys 
whittled  wooden  seagulls  which 
Donny  Dobson  had  cut  out. 

The  Hancock  County  4-H  Dairy 
Club  recently  held  its  reorganization 
at  the  extension  office  in  Ellsworth 
with  nine  members  present  and  10 
guests.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Pres.,  Barry  Young:  vice- 
pres.,  Kenneth  Potter;  secy.,  Sharon 
Young;  treas.,  Maybelle  Norw'ood. 
The  new  program  set  up  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Livestock  Foundation 
was  discussed.  This  committee  is  as 
follows:  Chairman,  H.  V.  Bent;  Dr. 
Edward  Sadler,  Byron  Colby,  Philip 
Johnson,  Edwin  Austin,  Mervyn 
Clement,  Lloyd  Norwood,  Lloyd 
Frazier  and  Dewey  Smith. 

Members  of  the  Heaht  of  Maine 
4-H  Club  and  the  Little  Acorn  4-H 
Club  both  of  Dexter,  recently  met  in 
the  Home  Economics  room  at  the 
Dexter  High  School.  The  meeting 
was  for  the  purpose  of  starting  on 
the  Style  Dress  Revue  garments. 
Eight  dresses  and  skirts  were  cut 
out  and  fitted  during  the  day.  Four 
leaders  and  four  Extension  members 
were  present  to  assist  the  club  agent 
with  the  day’s  activities.  They  were: 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Sherburne,  Mrs. 
Irene  Cochran,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Young, 
Mrs.  Effie  McKusick,  Mrs.  Edith  Wil¬ 
bur,  and  Mrs.  Leona  Cook. 

The  Golden  Glow  4-H  Club  of 


The  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  chapter  oj 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
bought  a  tractor  and  spray  rig  to _  do 
custom  weed  killing  and  spittlebug 
control.  A  local  farm-supply  st°re 
helped  finance  the  project,  which  ha* 
helped  the  boys,  the  chapter,  the 
company  and  the  local  farmers. 
Kenneth  Mullen  and  Perry  Kretzing 
(above)  and  the  other  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  operate  the  rig  only  a  half  day 
at  a  time  so  that  they  can  get  plent'J 
of  study  and  classroom  work  in,  too. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


dairy  farm  dan 

who  operates  a  large  chain  of 

A 


says; 

why  kill  yourself  working 
to  be  o  successful  Dairy  Farmer 
when  you  can  get  rid  of  hard 
work  so  easy 

just  install  a 

BADGER  BARN  CLEANER 

WBITt  FOR  LITERATURE  ANO  NEAREST  BAOCER  SPECIALIST 

There's  o  world  of  difference  in  what  o 

Barn  Cleoner  can  do  and  how  it  stands  up. 


badger-northland  INC. 

BOX  31.  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

97  COLLIER  ST. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

• 

JAMES  S.  BADGER 

124  STROUD  ST. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 

MARIDEN,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWS  and  MAY 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


MORE  VALUE  —  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  •  ACID  RESISTANT  •  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  ...  under  heavy  loads, 
the  XJnadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  XJnadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  XJnadilla  offers  you  MORE  V ALXJE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY— 
why  XJnadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  46  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-69,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


Moves  Hay  Faster 
Than  2  Men  Can 
Barn  It! 


Handles 

BALED  or 
CHOPPED 

Hay 


•  Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 


^  •wonth  all-purpose  use!  Heavy  duty  14  ga. 
steel  trough — 18  in.  across,  6  in.  straight  sides, 
tro.  65  double  chains.  Standard  equipment  in- 
c  ?°es  r°Her  chain  speed  reduction,  motor  mount 
with  belt  release,  "built-in”  power  take-off, 
shelled  corn  screen,  safety  slip  clutch.  Extra 
sections,  drag  hopper  available  at  extra  cost. 


Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

i621-S4  Locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


Out 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  f or  Folder 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  i. 


6,  1953 


Harrington,  Washington  County,  led 
by  Mrs.  Vera  Plummer,  has  been 
given  a  tract  of  woodland  for  their 
own  use.  Members  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  forestry  project  are  planning 
to  carry  out  approved  practices, 
plant  seedling  trees,  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  management. 


Onondaga  County  (New  York) 
4-H  Clubs  were  off  to  a  good  start  for 
1953.  Some  recent  elections  of  local 
officers  for  the  present  year  include: 
Fabius  Lucky  Clovers,  pres.,  Kay 
Svendson;  vice-pres.,  Patricia  Terrill; 
secy.,  Geraldine  Seamons;  treas., 
Wanda  Skinner;  news  reporter, 
Nancy  McManus;  song  leader,  Betty 
Duba;  leaders,  Mrs.  C.  Svendson, 
Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  Mrs.  L.  Host. 
Apulia  Valley  4-H’ers,  pres.,  Paul 
Garrett;  vice-pres.,  Richard  Dock- 
stater;  secy.,  Garret  Hiller;  treas., 
Raymond  Green;  news  reporter, 
David  Foley;  leader,  Robert  Butler. 

Recent  club  elections  in  Oneida 
County  were:  Humming  Bird  Club, 
Stanwix  Heights,  Mrs.  George 
Davies,  Mrs.  Arietta  Evans  and  Mrs. 
George  Weaver,  leaders.  Pres.,  Alice 
Van  Shufflin;  vice-pres.,  Linda  Abbe; 
secy.,  Eleanor  Abbe;  treas.,  Carol 
Mathis;  news  reporter,  Linda  Abbe. 
Snappy  Happy  Workers,  Bridge- 
water,  Miss  Olive  Goodier,  leader, 
Dorothy  Szajner  and  LeNora  Larra- 
bee,  junior  leaders.  Pres.,  Juanta 
Holmes;  vice-pres.,  Leona  Holmes; 
secy.,  Dorothy  Szajner;  treas.,  Janice 
Pritchard;  news  reporter,  Diantha 
Clarke;  song  leaders,  Beverly  Pritch¬ 
ard  and  Virginia  North;  cheer  leader, 
Margaret  Horan  and  Ellen  Wash¬ 
burn.  Blueberry  Lane  Club,  Vernon 
Center,  Mrs.  Robert  VanWie,  leader. 
Pres.,  Joyce  Adams;  vice-pres., 
Phyllis  Deal;  secy.,  Mary  Ann  Saw- 
ner;  treas.,  Carol  Grannis;  song  lead¬ 
er  and  cheer  leader,  Florence  Peter. 

D. 


Connecticut  Controls  VE 
Disease  of  Swine 

Federal  swine  quarantines  because 
of  vesicular  exanthema  (VE)  dis¬ 
ease  have  been  lifted  in  Litchfield 
and  Middlesex  Counties  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  the  heavily  infected  garbage¬ 
feeding  areas  along  the  State’s  east¬ 
ern  border,  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  eradicating  the  disease.  To 
date  24  infected  herds  have  been 
destroyed.  All  the  infected  and  ex¬ 
posed  herds  in  Litchfield  and  Middle¬ 
sex  Counties  were  destroyed  before 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  lifted  the  quarantines. 
If  eradication  continues  at  current 
rates,  authorities  expect  to  be  able 
to  lift  all  quarantines  in  the  State 
in  the  near  future. 

Areas  in  14  states  are  still  under 
VE  quarantine  for  shipment  of 
swine.  Those  in  northeast  states  are: 
Connecticut  —  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Counties;  Maine  —  Andros¬ 
coggin,  Cumberland,  Kennebec, 
Somerset  and  York  Counties;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  —  Bristol,  Essex,  Hampden, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth  and 
Worcester  Counties;^  New  Jersey  — 
Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape 
May,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hudson, 
Hunterdon, ,  Middlesex,  Morris, 
Ocean  and  Union  Counties;  New 
York  —  Clarkstown  township  in 
Rockland  County;  Pennsylvania  — 
Bucks,  Butler,  Delaware,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery  and  York  Counties; 
Rhode  Island  —  Bristol,  Kent  and 
Providence  Counties. 


Paintbrush  in  Pastures 

I  have  some  pasture  acreage  which 
is  full  of  paintbrush,  also  called 
hawkweed.  What  are  your  sugges¬ 
tions  to  get  rid  of  it?  How  about 
using  a  chemical  weed  killer  on  it? 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  h. 

Paintbrush  or  hawkweed  is  a  com¬ 
mon  weed  in  pasture  and  meadows 
that  are  low  in  fertility.  The  best 
way  to  control  this  weed  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  lim¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing.  Mow  the  weeds 
early  in  the  Spring  before  seeds  are 
matured,  then  plow  and  plant  a 
cultivated  crop  of  corn  or  other 
plants  that  will  tend  to  smother  out 
all  other  weed  growth.  A  broadcast 
crop  of  buckwheat  is  also  useful  as 
a  smother  crop. 

The  soil  should  be  well  limed  and 
fertilized  and  can  be  reseeded  to 
grass  or  clover.  If  your  land  is  too 
rough  and  st6ny  to  plow,  then  disc 
or  harrow  the  sod  and  apply  lime 
and  fertilizer  and  possibly  reseed 
with  grass  if  necessary. 


IN  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Special  Regional 


For  New  York  State  Farmers 

Simply  Write  a  Slogan  far  STERLING  BLUSALT 
—in  8  words  or  less. 


1st  Prize  —  $300.00  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
2nd  Prize-  100.00  "  " 

3rd  Prize-  50.00  "  "  "  " 

4th  through 

8th  Prize-  25.00  "  "  "  " 


It's  Easy!  It's  Fun!  Today’s  wise 
farm  folks  know  how  important 
proper  amounts  of  salt  and  trace 
minerals  are  to  farm  animals,  so  it’s 
simple  —  it’s  easy  —  to  think  up  a 
slogan  for  famous  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 


For  example  —  “INSURE  YOUR 
LIVESTOCK  WITH  STERLING 
BLUSALT,”  or  “BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  FARM  ANIMALS  WITH 
STERLING  BLUSALT.”  You’ll  think 
of  many  better  ones  right  away. 
Send  as  many  as  you  wish. 


How  BLUSALT  Helps  Livestock 

Certain  minerals,  so  vital  in  trace  amounts  for  healthy,  productive  farm 
animals,  are  often  lacking  in  local  feed  supplies.  STERLING  Trace-Miner &1 
BLUSALT  combines  salt  with  these  important  trace  minerals: 


Cobalt  —  essential  for  Vitamin  B12  to 
guard  against  loss  of  appetite  and  per¬ 
mit  maximum  body  gains, 
fodi  ne  -  to  help  prevent  simple  goiter. 
Manganese —necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and 
bone  development. 


Iron —essential  as  part  of  hemoglobin 
to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 
Copper— necessary  with  iron  for  hemo¬ 
globin  formation. 

Zinc  —  the  mineral  that  helps  in  pro¬ 
ducing  growth  .  .  .  and  also  a  part  of 
enzymes. 


STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  should  be  kept  before  farm  animals 
at  all  times  and  mixed  with  feed  according  to  directions  on  the  bag. 


II (E  THE  SIN»« 


RVJltS 


1.  On  a  slip  of  paper  write  a  slogan  for 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  in  8 
words  or  less  .  .  .  write  as  many  as  you 
like.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name  and 
address. 

2.  Cut  out  the  word  “BLUSALT”  from  a 
100-lb.  bag  of  sterling  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT.  Enclose  it  in  an  envelope  to¬ 
gether  with  your  slogan  slip  (one 
“BLUSALT”  with  each  slogan). 

3.  Mail  to:  Blusalt  Slogan  Contest 

International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

4.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
midnight,  July  31,  1953. 


5.  Each  entry  will  be  judged  on  the  catch¬ 
iness  of  the  slogan  and  the  thought  it  gets 
across  about  Blusalt.  Judges’  decisions 
will  be  final.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made.  All  entries  become 
the  property  of  the  International  Salt 
Company,  Inc.,  for  any  and  all  purposes. 

6.  Any  farm  owner  or  any  person  living 
or  working  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State 
may  enter  and  compete  for  the  prizes. 
This  contest  is  subject  to  all  federal  and 
state  regulations. 

7.  Winners  will  be  notified  approximately 
one  month  after  contest  closes.  List  sent 
on  request. 


Special  Prize  for  Feed  Dealers! 

A  special  prize  of  a  $100.00  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  will  be  awarded  to  the  feed 
dealer  submitting  photograph  or  snapshot  of  display  featuring  this  contest 
which  shall  be  considered  best  by  the  contest  judges.  Such  photographs  or 
snapshots  to  be  mailed  to  Blusalt  Slogan  Contest,  International  Salt  Co., 
Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa.,  not  later  than  July  31,  1953. 


ENTER  NOW— CONTEST  CLOSES  JULY  31,  1953! 


STERLING  MINCRAL  BLUSALT 


product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
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...Best  qualify 
grass  silage 
I  have  seen.. 


Soys  Farmer  George  Kro 
Kaulcauna,  Wis. 


Ftromi  all  over  the  land  come  en¬ 
thusiastic  reports  on  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  glass-surfaced 
steel  A.O.Smith  HARVESTORE. 
It  makes  farming  easier,  more 
productive,  more  profitable. 

Typical  is  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Kroes:  "The  grass  Silage  I 


have  been  feeding  from  my 
HARVESTORE  is  wonderful 
feed.  It’s  the  best  quality  of 
grass  silage  I  have  seen — and 
my  cows  really  go  for  it.” 

For  full  Information  on  this  new 
system  of  farm  management, 
mail  coupon  now! 


WHY  MORE  AND  MORE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  ARE  CHANGING  TO  HARVESTORE 


Stops  wait®  J  Seals  out  air.  Prevents  spoil¬ 
age  of  silage.  Preserves  carotene,  essential 
food  elements.  Gives  finest  quality  silage 
with  "green  pasture”  food  values. 

Sav®*  labor !  Mechanical  bottom  unloader. 
No  daily  climb.  And  no  maintenance— no 
painting  iaside  or  out. 


No  freezing  problem!  HARVESTORE 
delivers  feed  in  any  weather! 

Profits  plus!  HARVESTORE  is  the  key  to 
a  new  and  better  system  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  Makes  summer  feeding  practical. 
Means  better  herd  health.  More  milk — 
more  beef — more  dollars. 


HARVESTORE 


Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Glass-Surfaced  Steel  Inside  and  Out 


- MAIL  THIS  TODAY! 


A.O.SMITH  CORPORATION 

Dept.  RN-653,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Without  obligation, 
send  me: 

□  Complete  information  on 
what  the  HARVESTORE 
can  do  for  me. 


Name. 


R.F.D.  Route 
County 


□  Information  on  where 
I  can  see  a  field 
demonstration  of  the 
HARVESTORE  in  my 
area. 


.Town. 


.State. 


35%  MORE 

PRESSURE 

20%  MORE 

WATER 


a\sc''Ve 


•  \et  sb°N'',e'Ca’ 


set 


Get  the  facts ! 

Originator  of  Jet  Pumps 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

Send  free  folder.  Depth  to  water  is 

||  NAME 


Binghamton,  | 
New  York  I 

I 


.feet. 


It  m  a 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.STATE. 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOF ID  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Slcei  from  Etook  al  Half  Prlee.  For  Firmort. 
TruckerB,  etc.  Writ*  for  Prices  and  Samples  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Herring  Farmer!  tor  St  Yeara. 

PORON  DECK  CANVAS 
Canra*  Belting  and  Conreyor  Canras.  Canraa  by 
the  Yard.  Write  (or  aamplei  and  Prlcoa. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Markot  7-316*)  PHILA.  «.  PA. 

HARNESSING  LIFE:  Our  booklet  “Harnessing  Life” 
tells  how  we  secured  Health.  Happiness,  Spiritual  also 
Materia!  Abundance.  Postpaid  20  cents.  JAMES  I. 
KIMBER,  BOX,  491  WINTER  PARK,  FLORIDA 


A  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo  offers  you 
so  much  MORE  for 
so  much  less  money 

the  all-over  construction 
of  the  silo  must  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  of 
the  ensilage  placed 
within  it. 

the  silo  must  be  con¬ 
venient  and  efficient  to 
use,  easy  and  safe  to 
climb. 

the  silo  must  have 
smooth,  air-tight  walls. 

the  silo  must  stand  up 
against  wind  and  storm 
—  even  fire  —  and  last 
for  many  years. 

You  gef  all  these 
with  HARDER 
quality  construction.! 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N  Y. 


HEAVY  DUTY  FARM  FREEZERS 


18  TO  120  CU.  FT. 

Sectional  construction  pei 
mits  installation  anywhere 
Additional  sections  can  b 
added  up  to  120  cubic  f 
Direct  contact  quick  freez 
shelves.  Capacity  1000  lb: 
Full  5  in.  insulation  assure 
economical  oper¬ 
ation.  Shipped 
factory  to  you. 

Write  Dept.  C 

..... 


ERDIN  FARM  FREEZE  MFC.  C0~ 

53  LIVINGSTON  RD.  •  EAST  HARTFORD  •  CONN. 
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Feeding  for  Low-Cost  Milk 

(Continued  from  Page  394)  Corn  Grain  Feed  Mixtures 


to  the  dairy  herd,  because  rising  feed 
costs  can  not  then  place  the  farmer 
in  a  bad  financial  position.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  drought  of  last  year,  carry¬ 
ing  well  over  into  the  late  Fall  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  will 
probably  result  in  reductions  in  our 
next  wheat  harvest.  When  wheat  is 
high  as  compared  to  other  grains 
comparatively  little  of  it  is  used  for 
livestock  feed.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  stronger  demand  for  the 
other  grains  for  feeding  purposes, 
which  means  higher  prices.  There¬ 
fore,  it  looks  like  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  good  time  to  put  in  as 
much  field  corn  as  acreage  and  con¬ 
ditions  permit. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
the  common  feed  grains  in  their  re¬ 
spective  terms  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  ton.  On  the  average,  corn 
and  wheat  rank  about  equal,  both 
containing  approximately  1,600 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  per  ton  of  grain. 
Barley  averages  containing  about 
1,550  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  per  ton,  while 
oats  has  only  slightly  over  1,400 
pounds.  In  addition  there  is,  of 
course,  the  feed  factor  of  digestible 
protein  content  which  in  the  case  of 
corn  averages  about  six  and  one-half 
per  cent;  while  with  wheat  it  is 
around  11  per  cent. 

Feeding  Corn  to  Cows 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to 
how  much  corn  can  be  safely  used 
in  the  grain  mixture  for  dairy  cows. 
Some  assert  that  excessive  feeding 
of  corn  predisposes  to  mastitis.  Tests 
at  Cornell  and  other  stations  do  not 
substantiate  this  claim.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  lactating  cow  has  a  case 
of  chronic  and  latent  mastitis  and  has 
been  somewhat  undernourished,  she 
may  have  a  flareup  and  her  infection 
become  activated  if  she  is  fed  large 
amounts  of  corn.  However,  this 
would  be  equally  true  if  she  were 
fed  comparable  amounts  of  any  other 
kind  of  grain. 

The  frequent  result  is  that  these 
latent  cases  of  mastitis  then  begin  to 
show  up,  and  corn  unjustly  gets  the 
blame.  It  is  true  though  that  where 
first-calf  heifers  and  some  older  fe¬ 
males  suffer  badly  from  udder  con¬ 
gestion  both  before  and  shortly  after 
calving,  many  of  our  best  dairymen 
report  that  dropping  corn  from  the 
grain  feed  for  a  few  days  will  help 
to  reduce  the  udder  inflammation.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  ex¬ 
perimental  data  on  this  matter,  but 
the  thought  arises  that  the  decrease 
of  udder  inflammation  might  also 
be  due  to  the  considerable  reduction 
in  the  total  volume  of  the  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrient  (t.  d.  n.)  allowance. 
In  other  words,  complete  elimination 
of  the  grain  feed,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  wheat  bran,  might 
prove  to  be  even  better  than  just 
taking  out  the  corn. 


When  a  considerable  part  of  the 
concentrate  mixture  consists  of  corn 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  animals 
should  have  constant  access  to  a 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
plus  salt,  especially  one  that  is  high 
in  both  calcium  and  phosphorus,  as 
corn  grain  is  low  in  mineral  content. 
If  it  costs  about  the  same  to  grind 
ear  corn  as  to  have  it  shelled  and 
ground  then  it  is  usually  best  to 
feed  it  in  the  form  of  corn-and-cob 
meal. 

Either  of  these  forms  of  corn  can 
be  used  to  make  up  one-half  or 
slightly  more  of  the  grain  mixture. 
As  an  illustration,  a  suitable  one  to 
use  with  either  good  quality  legume 
or  mixed  hay  would  be,  either  corn- 
and-cob  meal  or  ground  corn  1,000 
to  1,200  pounds;  wheat  bran  400  to 
500  pounds,  and  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  to  the  extent  of 
400  to  500  pounds.  If  it  is  desired  to 
use  a  purchased  feed  of  24  per  cent 
protein  content,  a  suitable  mixture 
can  be  attained  by  using  equal  parts 
of  the  home  grown  corn  and  the 
commercial  mixture.  If  a  30  per 
cent  protein  fed  is  used  increase  the 
corn  to  1,200  pounds  and  use  800 
pounds  of  the  commercial  feed.  All 
of  these  mixtures  will  be  from 
around  14  to  16  per  cent  protein 
content.  If  timothy  or  grass  hay  is 
used  or  if  the  hay  is  of  rather  poor 
quality  add  a  hundred  or  more 
pounds  of  the  higher  protein  feeds 
and  drop  the  corn  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount. 

Straight  Corn  and  Hay 

All  oldtimers  can  remember  when 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  feed 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  nothing  but 
ear  corn  and  good  hay,  preferably 
clover  or  alfalfa.  Granddad’s  big  red 
family  cow  got  this  feed  all  her  life 
and  she  lived  long  and  gave  a  big 
mess  of  milk.  No  doubt  she  would 
have  produced  better  on  a  more 
balanced  diet  for  variety  and  bulk, 
plus  perhaps  some  additional  pro¬ 
tein,  but  there  was  not  as  much 
mastitis  in  these  old  time  dairy 
herds. 

In  regard  to  this  oldtime  corn  and 
legume  hay  ration,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  compute  its  nutritive  possi¬ 
bilities  according  to  the  Morrison 
feeding  standards.  Based  on  the 
averages  of  many  tests  it  is  seen  that 
a  1,400  pound  cow  giving  40  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  daily,  has  a 
digestible  protein  (d.  p.)  require¬ 
ment  of  2.5  pounds,  and  a  t.  d.  n.  re¬ 
quirement  of  21.6  pounds.  Now  if 
this  cow  is  fed  at  the  daily  rate  of 
28  pounds  of  mixed  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay,  and  either  15  pounds  of 
corn-and-cob  meal  or  12  pounds  of 
ground  corn  it  will  provide  her  with 
3.87  pounds  of  d.  p.  and  21.93 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  So  it  can  be  seen 
that  Granddad’s  big  red  cow  did  not 
fare  so  badly  after  all. 


Dairyland  Festival  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  June  7-13 

The  Ninth  Annual  Dairyland 
Festival  will  be  held  in  Watertown 
June  7-13.  Over  30  school  and  other 
bands  and  drum  corps  and  upward 
to  a  hundred  attractive  floats  will 
participate  in  the  annual  parade  the 
evening  of  June  9. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  June  7,  a 
Queen  and  two  attendants  will  be 
chosen  from  candidates  nominated 
by  Granges,  Fire  -Departments  and 
Central  Schools.  In  September  she 
will  serve  as  Dairy  Queen  in  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Festival  will 
be  the  selection  of  a  New  York  State 
woman  milking  champion.  Prizes  of 
U.  S.  Savings  bonds  of  $100,  $50,  and 
$25  will  be  awarded.  Girls  or  women 
desiring  to  enter  should  consult  their 
local  Farm  Bureau  Agent  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Other  events  on  the  week-long 
program  are  band  ^concerts,  block 
dances,  ball  games,  a  milk  derby 
stock  car  race,  Holstein  cattle  show, 
dairymen’s  dinner,  4-H  Club  field 
day  and  parade.  The  candidacy  event 
will  be  the  annual  auction  of  regis¬ 
tered  pure-bred .  Holsteins  by  Austin 
Backus  on  Saturday,  June  13. 

The  Dairyland  Festival  is  an  annu¬ 


al  celebration  featuring  the  dairy 
industry  of  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St 
Lawrence  Counties  which  comprise 
the  largest  single  milkshed  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

June  6  —  Jersey  Heifer  Sale,  Tri- 
County  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

June  6  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Green  Meadow  Farm,  Trenton,  N.  J- 

June  8  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
High  Mowing  Farm,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

June  10-11  —  Holstein  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  290th  Earlville,  Earlville, 
New  York. 

June  13  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Eighth  Dairyland  Festival, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

June  13  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  64th  Wolverine,  Williamston, 
Michigan.  . 

June  15  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Hickory  Shores  Farms,  Delton, 
Michigan.  . 

June  17-18  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Fairlawn  Farms,  Port  Chester, 
New  York.  , 

June  18  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  125th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Penn  a 

June  19  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Bournedale  Farm,  Yonkers, 
New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK*® 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 


9  “As  soon  as  !  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


CHAIN  SAW  BARGAIN! 


20"  PRECISION  Beavertail . $219.40 

28"  PRECISION  Beavertail .  239.65 

18"  BOW  SAW .  233.25 


20"  PRECISION  Beavertail . $219.40 

28"  PRECISION  Beavertail .  239.65 

18"  BOW  SAW .  233.25 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY!! 

Here's  your  chance  to  own  a  top  quality 
chain  saw  at  bargain  prices!  PRECISION 
was  designed  and  built  tor  the  rugged  and 
constant  use  of  the  woodsman.  You  can  now 
purchase  this  dependable  tool  direct  from 
the  factory  and  save  money. 

COMPARE  the  price  and  these  features: 

«  Long-lasting  —  PRECISION  is  built  for 
durability. 

«  East-cutting  —  Its  powerful  PRECISION 
engine  provides  peak  efficiency  at  all  times. 
»  Easy  to  repair  —  All  parts  easily  accessi¬ 
ble.  simplifying  minor  repairs. 

Buy  now  and  get  four-way  economy  —  lower 
price  —  longer  use  —  dependable  fast  oper¬ 
ation.  and  —  lower  maintenance  with 
PRECISION.  Consult  your  bank  about  fi¬ 
nancing.  Act  now.  These  prices  are  F.  0.  B. 
Danbury  —  either  cash  with  order  or  C.  0.  D. 

PRECISION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

ROUTE  6,  STONY  HILL,  BETHEL,  CONN. 


[Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New| 
EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  a  Week. 

No  Down  Payment 
No  f  nrrving  Charge] 


1  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 
•Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


HOT  WATER 

lUltene  cuu&  'U/Uatt  'Ifau.  Wa*ii  Ot 


SUct'iic  s4tt-  'Pci'tfiode 
'Water 

«■!  Km  wa,er  In  *  i'Wy-  Hundreds  of  farm  use*  where  small 

•  er  are  needed.  See  your  dealer  or  write. 


Only  $3.95  Postpaid 

G£°-  F.  C REUTZBURG  &  SON 

Wayne,  Penm 


r •  < 

©rower  152 


SAVE,":  SI  6  a  Ton  a 


\Whu2mnd\ 


BROWER 

irnfm1!'8®  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
°  *hs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 

~  I  blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 

°f  trouble-free  service. 
.  WRITE  for  catalog  today! 

•'ROWER  MFG.  00.,  Box  3101.  Quincy,  III. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  MC0 


...  or  DC 
110  Volts 

The  “Little  Marvel’’  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 

- . directions.  $6.45  plus 

postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 

cutting,  brazing  $3.95  corn- 

carbons.  brass  rods.  flux. 

C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and 


eve  shield 
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manufacturing 

QUINCY,  69, 


save. 

CO. 

MASS. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Our  Central  West  Farm 

Neighbors 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 
By  Harold  P.  Gaston 

•  Leptospirosis  —  A  Livestock 

Disease  Threat 

•  Pellets  for  Pullets 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  Small  Poultry  Flock 
By  Thomas  Foster 

•  Rabbits  for  Food  and  Fun 
By  Willet  Randall 

•  Suggestions  for  Dressing 

Poultry 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  Those  Fascinating  Fireflies 
By  Dorothy  Tooker 


Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  385) 

new  counties  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  program.  The  program  has 
been  operating  on  an  experimental 
basis,  with  temporary  authority  to 
increase  the  number  of  counties,  but 
this  authority  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  year  unless  new  expansion 
authority  is  provided  by  Congress. 

:|c  :j: 

The  administration’s  plan  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  went  into  effect  at  midnight 
of  June  3,  after  withstanding  pres¬ 
sure  for  Congressional  disapproval. 

Some  Senators  criticized  Benson 
for  failing  to  outline  reorganization 
steps  he  might  take  under  the  plan. 
They  said  the  plan  was  a  “blank 
check”  and  that  the  Secretary  could 
jettison  farm  programs.  The  ma¬ 
jority  believed  Benson  when  he  said 
he  would  make  no  major  overhauls 
within  the  Department  without  con¬ 
sulting  Congress,  and  that  he  would 
carry  out  faithfully  any  farm  pro¬ 
grams  legislated  by  Congress. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  trying  desperately  to  clear 
storage  space  in  time  for  the  wheat 
harvest,  has  already  started  loading 
about  five  million  bushels  of  wheat 
into  22  idle  Liberty  ships  in  New 
York’s  Hudson  River  and  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  load  28  more  of  the  vessels 
with  an  additional  six  million 
bushels.  A.  F.  Troyer  of  PMA’s  grain 
branch  is  negotiating  with  the  Army 
to  store  more  of  the  wheat  glut  in 
airplane  hangars  and  army  ware¬ 
houses. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  give 
limited  price  support  help  to  pota¬ 
toes.  The  81st  Congress  provided  that 
no  price  support  efforts  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  favor  of  spuds. 

The  present  bill,  sponsored  by 
Maine  Republican  Congressman  Clif¬ 
ford  G.  Mclntire,  would  merely  per¬ 
mit  purchase  of  potatoes  under  the 
school  lunch  and  surplus  removal 
programs,  both  of  which  have  been 
used  recently  to  prop  cattle  prices. 
The  amount  of  money  available 
under  these  programs  is  small,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  split  up  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  perishable  farm  commodities  on 
which  prices  are  low.  The  bill  is 
too  new  for  any  informed  opinions 
on  its  chances  for  passage. 

Harry  Lando 


SEETRY.COM  PARE ! 


TRY!... a  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
Unit  on  your  own  cows.  It  will  operate 
on  your  present  milker  pipeline.  No* 
obligation  whatsoever. 

JUDGE! . .  .  for  yourself  whether  if 
provides  all-around  Better  Milking. 
If  it  does, you  can  select  the  type  of 
De  Laval  Milker  best  suited  to  your 
particular  needs.  It  will  pay  you  to 
make  this  interesting  test  now. 


he  way  you  milk  your  cows  has 
anuch  to  do  with  their  production— 
land  your  dairy  profits! 

Maybe  your  present  milker  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job— or  maybe  not.  One 
thing  is  sure;  it  will  pay  you  to  find 
i'Out— the  sooner,  the  better. 

Here’s  an  easy,  sure  way  to  get 
the  FACTS  for  yourself  and  do 
your  own  deciding.  Ask  your  local 
De  Laval  dealer  to  loan  you  a  new 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Unit.  (Or 
mail  coupon  below.)  The  De  Laval 
{Sterling  will  operate  on  your  pres¬ 


ent  milker  pipeline,  of  any  make. 

Use  it— and  in  everyday  use  com¬ 
pare  it  in  every  way  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  milker.  Check  results.  That’s 
all.  You’re  the  judge— and  you  can 
do  this  without  obligation. 

If  you  decide  that  De  Laval  Bet¬ 
ter  Milking  is  better  for  you,  there 
are  four  great  De  Laval  Milkers  to 
choose  from,  to  perfectly  meet  yout 
needs. 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINE 
MILKER 

Milks,  weighs,  conveys 
and  filters  the  milk  in- 
ito  cans  or  refrigerated 
if  arm  tank. 


DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC 
MILKER 

The  only  milker  provid¬ 
ing  absolutely  uniform 
milking  for  highest  pro¬ 
duction. 


DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
MILKER 

De  lavol-quality  milk¬ 
ing  at  lower  cost. 
Pulsator  has  only  one 
moving  part. 


©E  LAVAL  SPEEDETTf 
MILKER 

Especially  designed  for 
the  man  milking  i  Ck 
cows  or  less. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


|  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  22-T  1 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6 
I  i 61  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco  5 

Please  send  me  the  some  and  address  of  my  nearest  De> 
loval  Dealer  and  advise  him  that  I  would  like  to  try  a  new 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  milker  pipeline  to 
make  the  ‘  ‘DE  LAVAL  MILKER  DIRECT  COMPARISON  TEST”. 

I  NAME . .  I 

TOWN . . . R.F.D . STATE . . 

I  f 

I  MAKE  AND  AGE  OF  PRESENT  MILKER . 

U - 1 

# 


MILKING  and  CLEANING 


with  the 

Di  LAVAL 
COMBINE 
MILKER 


mmm 


First  in  the  development  of  pipeline  milking  ...  De  Laval  now 
offers  you  mechanized  "in-place"  cleaning  .  .  .  another  important 
"first"  to  still  further  reduce  time  and  labor  requirements.,, 
increase  your  milk  profits. 

Installed  either  in  the  dairy  barn  along  stanchions,  or  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  milking  room,  De  Laval  Combine  Milkers  provide  completely 
mechanized  milking  .  .  *oli  carrying,  pouring  and  straining  are 
eliminated.  Then  . .  .  when  milking  is  finished  .  .  .  you  can  thor¬ 
oughly  wash  and  sterjlize  the  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  "in-place", 
for  this  job,  too,  is  now  completely  mechanized. 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

late  Hatched  Pallets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  egg3  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late -hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul. 
lets,  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  X  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  inleresling  reading. 


SABCQCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


SEX  LINKS 


FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  PEDIGREED 
STRAINS  OF 


BARRED  ROCKS 


■  Reported  by  many 
customers  as  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  five 
doxew  eggs  per 
year  more  than 
most  other 
breeds.  A  sex 
Ihiiik 'pullet  is  not  good 
jiust  because  it  is  sex 
link,  Tears  at  research 
and  testing  here  at  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm  found  the  very  top 
“nick"  of  R.  i.  Red  male  on 
O.U r  productive  strain  of 
Barred  Rocks.  Free  eataiogue 
with  proof  of  performance. 

MBB'iS  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC,,  OEPT.  R 
J20NC0R0,  MASS.  .  GOSHEN,  UNO. 

C-C3SF-353 j 


FREE 

CATALOG 


Order  JSro\7%ri 

This  proven  strain  has  been  making  profits  for 
poultrymen  for  over  50  years.  They  grow  fast, 
have  premium  meat  quality  and  start  laying 
early.  Customers  report  —  “3%  lb.  broilers  at 
10  wks  with  2.77  feed  conversion”.  .  ,  ”75% 
egg  production”.  .  .  “started  laying  at  5 
months”. 

SEXED  PULLET  CHICKS  $22.  per  100 
(in  lots  of  500  or  more) 

Straight-rur.  and  cockerel  chicks  also  available. 

CIRCULAR  FREE  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

■  JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  INC. 

DEPT  F, ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Started  Pullets 

FOR  OEUWERW 
June  3th  to  22nd 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 
Sex'JLink  REDroek  Pullets 
8  and  10  Weeks  Old  —  $1.15  up 


Writs  or  Phone  for  Full  Information  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Box  M  Vineland,  A.  J. 


STARTED  /  4  «  LOW  AS 

4  to  6  WEEK^-'r«CX»Jt-*  JJLJLR»  55c 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  feed  cost,  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season. 

Guaranteed  #00%  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  2,  Missouri 

New  Hampshires,  Bock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  P^ 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  ■ —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed,  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLOS,  N,  V. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  BN-6.  OUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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Layers  and  Pullets 

(Continued  from  Page  378)  which  may  crawl  into  the  weeds  or 


Provide  one  nest  for  every  five  hens. 
Use  only  enough  nest  litter  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  eggs  against  breakage  and 
to  keep  both  the  -  nests  and  eggs 
clean.  Gather  the  eggs  three  times 
a  day.  See  that  the  nests  are  venti¬ 
lated  during  hot  weather  by  what¬ 
ever  means  is  available.  No  laying 
hen  should  die  on  her  nest  of  heat 
prostration. 

Some  poultrymen  like  to  let  their 
layers  run  outdoors  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  This,  of  course,  gives 
protection  against  the  heat  because 
hens  will  go  out  to  seek  the  com¬ 
forting  shade  of  nearby  trees  and 
shelters,  and  benefit  by  being  in  the 
open  air.  Caution:  hens  that  do  have 
the  run  of  the  yards  probably  will 
have  less  accessibility  to  their  mash, 
grain  and  water.  Egg  production  will, 
not  be  as  great. 

We  like  to  keep  as  many  of  the 
older  hens  as  we  can,  perhaps  until 
sometime  in  September,  or  until  the 
space  they  occupy  is  needed  for 
pullet  stock  coming  in  off  the  range. 

Pullets  on  Range 

If  pullets  are  to  grow  continuously 
throughout  the  Summer,  they  too 
must  be  surrounded  with  comforts. 
Moreover,  the  care  required  for 
growing  pullets  is  not,  after  all,  ;very 
different  from  what  has  been  out¬ 
lined  for  the  laying  hens.  Let  us 
apply  it  to  the  average  pullet  on 
range.  (1)  Do  not  overcrowd.  We 
recommend  about  60  to  75  pullets  in 
one  colony  for  best  results  in  the 
growing  season.  The  summer  shelter 
or  colony  house  for  each  such  unit 
pullet  flock  should  be  about  10  feet 
by  20  feet,  with  not  more  than  five 
units  to  an  acre  of  range  area.  Space 
the  houses  at  least  100  feet  apart  on 
range.  Plan  to  move  each  house  to  a 
fresh  site  on  range  at  least  three 
times  during  the  season.  This  all  ♦ 
means  rearing  about  300  pullets  to 
the  acre  of  well  grassed  and  shaded 
range  area.  (2)  Keep  efficient  grow¬ 
ing  rations  and  drinking  water  be¬ 
fore  the  pullets  all  the  time,  so  the 
birds  will  be  encouraged  to. eat  and 
drink  all  they  want  during  the  hot 
weather.  (3)  Provide  protection 
from  the  i  sun.  And  there  you  are! 
There  are  few,  if  any,  good  new¬ 
fangled  ideas  for  special  feeding  of 
growing  pullets  on  range.  It  is  a 
time  when  naturally  healthy,  strong 
young  birds  will  come  along  quite 
normally,  if  given  the  chance.  In 
summary,  they  do  need  space,  sani¬ 
tary  surroundings,  good  feed  and 
plenty  of  water,  shade  and  comfort. 

Young  Stock  Ranges 

Poultry  young  stock  ranges  should 
be  policed  daily  during  the  hot 
weather.  Watch  out  for  decaying 
carcasses  of  birds  and  small  animals 


under  the  colony  houses  to  die.  When 
healthy  pullets  run  across  such 
carrion  they  eat  it  and  become  poi¬ 
soned.  Keep  the  range  areas  clear 
and  clean  at  all  times,  especially 
during  hot  spells. 

Poultry  young  stock  do  best  on 
ranges  which  are  growing  some  kind 
of  green  crop.  In  order  that  such  a 
crop  may  grow  well,  the  surface  soil 
should  be  turned  and  thus  made 
fresh  as  far  as  the  chickens  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Pullets  also  eat  much  of  the 
green  crop,  which  is  good  economy 
and  good  for  them  as  well.  We  like 
Ladino  clover  for  young  stock  range 
purposes,  also  alfalfa,  but  regular 
grass  ranges,  if  not  overused,  are 
also  good. 

Asked  recently  what  we  thought 
of  devices  which  would  save  labor 
and  obviate  trips  to  poultry  ranges 
in  hot  weather,  we  replied  that, 
while  saving  labor  is  desirable,  we 
must  not  do  away  with  frequent  in¬ 
spection  of  such  ranges  for  growing 
stock.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  their  environment  is 
kept  constantly  conducive  to  health 
and  normal  development,  and  also 
that  the  birds  are  all  in  good  shape 
and  condition.  Cull  and,  in  addition, 
watch  for  the  appearance  *bf  any 
crippled  or  sick  chickens. 

In  areas  where  many  chickens  are 
raised,  and  where  certain  common 
poultry  diseases  have  become  rather 
well  established,  it  may  be  wise  to 
do  some  vaccinating  of  young  pullets 
when  they  are  about  three  months 
of  age.  This  may  be  for  protection 
against  such  ailments  as  fowl  pox, 
infectious  laryngotracheitis  and  per¬ 
haps  Newcastle  disease.  Seek  advice 
on  vaccination  matters  from  some 
competent  veterinarian  or  poultry 
pathologist,  and  plan  the  flock  man¬ 
agement  accordingly. 

On  the  average  farm  where  re¬ 
placement  layers  are  being  raised, 
there  will  be  several  plots  of  young 
pullets  of  different  ages  coming 
along.  Pullets  should  be  brought  in 
from  ranges  and  put  into  permanent 
laying  quarters  when  the  whole  flock 
is  _  nearly  ready  to  start  laying.  At 
this  time  about  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
them  wil  have  indeed  already  laid 
their  first  eggs.  Ready-to-lay  pullets, 
in  the  Leghorn  type,  should  have 
started  to  lay  when  23  to  25  weeks 
of  age,  while  the  heavier  breeds 
reach  first-egg  stage  about  a  month 
later. 

Care  of  layers  and  growing  pullets 
during  the  Summer  need  not  be  as 
strenuous  as  the  work  during  the 
brooding  season;  however,  it  is 
equally  important.  If  one  has  good 
stock,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  let¬ 
ting  Nature  work  things  out,  by 
being  ourselves  cooperative  and 
helpful  along  the  way. 


Penna.  Poultry  Meeting 
June  18  - 18 

The  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Feder¬ 
ation  is  planning  special  meetings 
and  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
State  College,  June-  16,  17  and  18. 
The  co-sponsor  of  the  meetings  will 
be  the  Poultry  Department  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College, 

Among  the  special  meetings  held 
will  be  a  Poultry  Breeders  Confer¬ 
ence  on  June  16;  Prof.  A,  J.  G.  Maw, 
of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the 
College,  will  be  in  charge.  A  poul¬ 
try  Products  Conference  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Margolf,  also 
of  the  College  Poultry  Department. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Federation  will  get  under  way  at 
9:30  a.  m.,  June  17,  with  George  M. 
Anthony  presiding.  At  10:30  a.  m., 
R.  M.  Bethke  of  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
will  discuss  “Science  in  the  Feed 
Bag — How  the  Poultryman  Uses  It 
Most  Effectively.”  The  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  will  be  in  charge 
of  E.  W.  Callenbach  of  the  College 
Poultry  Department.  The  first  speak¬ 
er  will  be  Chester  M.  Kessler,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sales  Training,  Allied  Mills, 
Inc.,  whose  subject  will  be  “Ten 
Commandments  of  Selling.”  Thurs¬ 
day  will  be  a  field  day  with  all 
interested  parties  inspecting  the 
poultry  facilities  of  the  College. 

The  ladies  will  be  entertained  in 
a  special  session.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Chris- 
man  will  be  in  charge.  During  the 
morning  of  June  17  Miss  Helen 


Denning,  Nutrition  Specialist  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  will 
speak  on  “Weighty  Problems”,  and 
Miss  Shirley  Brubaker,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Broiler  Queen,  will  discuss 
“Cooking  with  Poultry.” 

Dr.  Glenn  O.  Breesler  and  Dr.  D. 
R.  Marble  will  address  the  Market 
Egg  Producers.  Charles  Northrup  of 
Lititz  will  head  a  panel  discussion 
for  broiler  growers,  and  the  Turkey 
Growers  will  be  addressed  by  Ches¬ 
ter  Housh  of  Elkton,  Va. 

John  A.  Smith 


“Raising  a  family  is  so  easy  now. 
Think  how  we  had  to  scratch  for 
ours."  1 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broil,, 
Cross.  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock's 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Suoer 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writ* 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phono  2Hl 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


FREE 

CATALOG  i 


PROFIT  PROYIN 


AQ  YFARK  World‘8  om.  ' 

W  I  est  strain.  j\ 

Top  performers  in  egg  con. 
tests  and  ROP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  eggs.  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links; 
White  Crosses. 


mS SsT 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  407 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETR 


GROCERY  store,  self-service,  exceUenirjj: 

cation,  suburban  to  Endicott.  N.  Y  om4t 
able  business,  2-story  building.  5-room  modern 
apartment  second  floor,  write  for  details 

New  Ywk  ’  B°X  110'  Johnson  City! 


168  ACRE  Chenango  County,  New  York  damv 
farm,  100  acres  tillable  with  tractor  good 
8-rom  house,  large  dairy  barn,  abundant 
water  supply,  $11,500.  terms  arranged  Weds 
Real  Estate,  Box  110,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


88t^ERp  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  6-room  house  all 
conveniences  outbuildings  in  good  con- 
&tion,  $20,000  complete,  terms  arranged 

New  Yolf  6’  B°X  110'  Johnson  City,' 


OI^E,  ,  of  Binghamton’s  finest  restaurants 
Established  over  20  years.  Large  seating 

capacity.  Spacious  parking  lot.  $45,000  real 
estate  included.  Liberal  terms.  Private  lake 
50  acres  of  water,  excellent  for  children's 
camp  or  private  summer  resort,  nice  six  bed- 
meAt  Ca9?P,™nnd  v/ry  suitable  for  develop- 
$22,500  c^hmOwner  ^movSlb^^aiifo^ 
G^S^S  York!  UnitCd  Real  Esta£ 


F<n?tv,Salei  room  llouse-  screened  porch., 

bath,  electricity,  hen  house,  barn,  four 
syltable  for  poultry  farm;  located  on 
the  tSastera  Shore  of  Maryland.  Price  $6,000, 
A.  W.  Frosch,  Hurlock.  Maryland. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly 
lnmC°^e  farm-  heavily  traveled  road,  popu- 

4511,  Rural  New-Yoiken615  permitted‘  BOX 

P  Flinh^ov,  ±aW;  t  7'2  .th°Lisand  capacity; 
.b lemingtOn,  N.  J.  region;  26  acres*  three 

?,Xata  h0lTs:  consisting  four  apartments! 
1333!  RuPraia  Ncew-YoeilUereS  $2°'°00  Cash'  BOX 


home,  large  rooms,  fireplace, 
wood  timber,  fruits,  berries,  electricity; 

York  GlenS  Falls  BOX  1331  Rural  Ne'-v- 


Poultry  farm,  modern  home,  elec- 
incity,  city  water,  New  poultry  building 
capacity  3,000  layers,  7,200  broilers.  Centrally 
Aii  ■  F/lceA  reasonable.  Information. 

Alfied  Childs,  Grand  Island,  New  York, 

farm  for  rent,  135  acres,  9-room 
house,  large  barns,  stanchions  for  27  cows. 
New  ^Jersey”161130*1’  ®llver  Lake  Blairstown, 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10 
.  ib.  pail  $2.90  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons 
MX  5‘s  $7.50  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable. 
Romulus.  New  York. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey,,  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  EL  S, 
Avery.  Katonah,  New  York. _ 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2,50, 
ypu  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck's  Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8  00.  Fall  amber  $7,9# 

not  prepaid.  Pails  $1.30  prepaid.  Also  ex¬ 
tractor.  A.  K.  Campbell.  North  Syracuse. 
New  York. _ 

BLACK  walnut  meats.  Hand  shelied  and 

picked.  Pound  $1.85:  2  pounds  $3  60;  5 

pounds  $8.75  prepaid.  R,  L.  Hannan.  Wells- 
ville,  Penna. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.0# 

gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.50  gallon;  5-lb- 
can-  maple  sugar  $6.00  prepaid  third  zone. 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction.  Vermont 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD  _ _ 

KESICKE  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Guests  at). 

year  around.  Ideal  for  restful  vacation,  near 
churches;  adults. _ _ 

WANTED  Boarders.  M.  Whitbeck,  Jefferson 

Heights.  Catskill,  New  York. _ _ 

VACATION  at  modem  country  home.  Com¬ 
fortable  beds,  home  cooking.  $4  50  per  day; 
$30  per  week.  Write  Guy  Judkins.  Turner 
Center,  Maine. _ _ _ 

GUEST  house  in  Florida  wants  four  or  five 

retired  persons  as  boarders;  $25  per  week 
all  year  round.  BOX  1310,  Rural  New-Yorker 

HOUSEKEEPING  cottages  for  rent,  August. 

Mrs,  Edward  Gianotti,  Millerton.  N  * 

VACATION;  Country  home.  Excellent  cooking- 

Beautiful  yard.  Children  appreciated.  Nelli® 

Riehlman,  Tully,  New  York, _  . 

CHRISTIAN  wants  board,  room  with  other 
Christian  women,  girls.  Can  pay  low  rates, 
regularly.  BOX  1335,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

CASH  for  U.  S.  stamps,  collections,  accumu¬ 
lations.  H.  Morrison.  44  Chester. 

London.  Conn. _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes, 
collections.  E.  R.  Hendricks,  Spring  Vauey. 

New  York, _ ... — 

WANTED  Crawler  tractor  with  bulldozer. 

three  gang  lawn  mower,  fertilizer  spreatM 
BOX  1220.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

XMAS  Tree  trimmings  vvanted.  Entire  collec¬ 

tion,  E.  Bodnar,  Old  Lake  Shore  Road,  Uikc 
View,  N,  Y,  Erie  County. _ — 

CEDAR  posts  pointed  for  driving.  Five  foot 
electric  fence  stakes  15  cents  each  at  yaiw 
Write  or  telephone  for  prices  of  .other  -w*- 
posts  or  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Marcellus, 

Ten  miles  from  Syracuse.  Telephone  • 

Closed  Sunday. _ _ _ — 

WANTED:  Water  turbine,  Diesel  engine.  E. 

Berg,  Kenoza  Lake,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

CREAMERY  equipment:  PasteurizerT 
genizer,  cooler,  bottle  washer  and  bottler.  » 
stainless  steel  piping.  R,  Beardsley,  wasruns 

ton,  New  Jersey.  Telephone  736. _ _ _ — - 

FOR  Sale:  Beehives  with  bees,  equipmerm 
J  Losert,  224  E.  Madison  Ave.,  Dumont,  New 

Jersey,  Phone  DU  4-4686. _ _ _ 

OLD  car  wanted;  Any  make,  built  before  !  .  • 
What  is  offered?  P.  O.  BOX  248,  Hacketts 

town.  New  Jersey. -  —-rt 

WANTED  to  buy;  Robinson  home  vapor  bar 
cabinet  with  alcohol  heater.  BOX 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-IOKKEB 


Intermittent  Molting 

My  laying  hens  lose  some  feathers, 
drop  off  in  production,  then  seem  to 
recover.  But  in  four  weeks  or  so, 
they  go  through  the  same  procedure 
again.  I  feed  them  a  so-called  com¬ 
plete  commercial  ration  and  in '  ad¬ 
dition  give  them  what  grain,  mostly 
corn,  that  they  will  eat.  What  is  this 
trouble  and  what  are  your  sugges¬ 
tions?  w>  c- 

It  is  not  surprising  that  you  are 
having  trouble  with  your  flock  if  you 
are  feeding  a  complete  commercial 
ration  with  a  supplement  of  grain. 
The  complete  ration  should  be  fed  as 
an  all-mash  feed,  complete  in  itself, 
and  should  not  be  supplemented  ex¬ 
cept  with  pellets  of  the  same  compo¬ 
sition  as  the  mash.  The  chances  are 
that  your  birds  are  not  getting  a 
sufficient  amount  of  protein  to  main¬ 
tain  egg  production  continually.  As 
a  result  you  are  experiencing  inter¬ 
mittent  molting.  If  you  intend  to 
feed  grain  you  should  buy  a  mash  of 
not  less  than  20  per  cent  portein,  one 
which  is  designed  to  be  supplemented 
with  grains. 


Flour  Dusting  for  Canni¬ 
balism 

If  cannibalism  appears  in  the  flock 
a  generous  dusting  of  the  birds  with 
ordinary  table  flour  will  stop  the 
trouble.  I  have  used  this  remedy 
with  excellent  results.  The  cost  is 
small  and  the  flour  easy  to  apply. 

.  Knox  Co.,  Me.  n.  m.  m. 

Your  suggestion  that  cannibalism 
can  be  controlled  by  applying  flour 
to  the  affected  birds  should  give 
fairly  good  results.  Undoubtedly 
when  the  chickens  pick  at  the  flour 
some  of  it  becomes  doughy  in  their 
mouths  which  is  displeasing  to  them. 
This  also  has  been  noted  when  using 
feeds  that  are  too  finely  ground: 
after  they  eat  it  a  few  times  they 
stop.  The  same  thing  has  been  seen 
when  a  heavy  coating  of  grease  is 
applied  to  areas  where  birds  have 
been  picked:  the  other  birds  in  the 
flock  simply  will  not  continue  pick¬ 
ing  them  after  they  once  touch  the 
grease. 

White  and  Yellow  Corn  for 
Poultry 

Can  get  some  white  corn  at  a  good 
price,  but  am  wondering  if  it  is 
equal  to  yellow  corn  in  feeding  value 
for  poultry.  What  do  you  think? 

New  London  Co.,  Conn.  m.  m. 

The  white  corn  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  for  feeding  purposes,  equal  to 
yellow  corn  in  all  respects  except  in 


content  of  carotene  which  is  used  by 
the  fowl  for  the  formation  of  vita¬ 
min  A.  The  carotene  content  is  in 
proportion  to  the  yellow  color 
(xanthophyll)  in  the  corn.  Other 
sources  of  vitamin  A  for  fowls  are 
fresh  or  dried  grasses,  cod  liver  or 
other  fish  oils.  We  do  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  corn  for  all  the  vitamin  A 
needed,  so  the  use  of  a  white  va¬ 
riety  will  not  be  detrimental  from  a 
vitamin  standpoint. 


Costs  for  Capons 

It  is  my  intention  to  raise  capons 
to  an  age  of  26  weeks.  How  much 
should  they  weigh  at  that  time? 
What  would  be  their  feed  require¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  pounds?  Please  tell 
me  how  to  figure  the  cost  of  these 
birds?  t.  j.  J. 

A  capon  raised  to  the  age  of  26 
weeks  should  weigh  between  six  and 
seven  pounds,  liveweight.  The  aver¬ 
age  feed  required  to  grow  capons  to 
that  age  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40  pounds.  If  you  get  the  price  of 
your  feed  locally,  you  can  figure  how 
much  the  feed  cost  will  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  capons.  Add  to  the  feed  cost  the 
price  you  paid  for  the  birds,  plus 
about  10  per  cent  to  allow  for  mor¬ 
tality. 


Geese  Will  Wander 

I  intend  to  get  some  geese  and  am 
wondering  if  they  are  inclined  to 
wander  from  farm  to  farm.  Should 
they  be  fenced?  What  would  be  a 
good  grazing  crop  for  them  for  the 
first  year,  until  I  get  some  improved 
pasture  grass  in  another  year  or  so? 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s. 

As  in  the  old  nursery  rhyme  geese 
will  wander  even  from  farm  to  farm 
over  a  wide  area  in  search  of  water 
and  good  pasture,  especially  meadow 
land,  so  they  will  need  close  fencing 
or  watching.  For  a  good  grazing  crop 
the  first  year  I  would  recommend 
the  use  of  rape,  broadcast  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  eight  pounds  per  acre. 


Sprouted  Grain  for 
Chickens 

Am  thinking  of  feeding  my 
chickens  some  sprouted  wheat  and 
oats.  How  is  the  best  way  to  get 
these  grains  to  sprout?  R.  k. 

Wheat  and  oats  can  be  sprouted 
for  chickens  by  spreading  the  grain 
about  half  an  inch  deep  on  wire 
trays  and  keeping  the  grain  wet  and 
in  a  warm  atmosphere,  60  to  70  de¬ 
grees.  First  soak  the  grain  in  water 
for  24  to  48  hours  until  it  swells 
up  considerably.  Incidentally,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  such  a  practice. 


New  York’s  4-H  Poultry  Winners 

'Winners  in  the  1952  Neiv  York  4-H.  Poultry  Achievement  Contest  are,  left 
o  right:  Ronald  La  Grange,  Feura  Bush;  Ronald  Tweedie,  Walton;  Cecelia 
Wheeler,  Holcomb;  and  Robert  Paddon,  South  Dayton.  As  part  of  their 
oward  they  were  given  an  all-expense  trip  to  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 
v  ./jV  contest>  sponsored  by  Hubbard  Farms  in  cooperation  with  New 
-  ork  State  4 <-H  Clubs  and  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  of  Cornell 
University,  is  open  each  year  to  all  4-H  boys  and  girls  in  the  State. 
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A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

ASK  FOR  THE  NEW/  1953  ISSUE  OF  TIMELY  TOPICS 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  "I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  1  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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.Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

■  %-llor  STIZZERINKTUM 

'sfimrnmmmmmM 


a  speckled  hen  that  laid  an 
egg  in  the  wbipsocket  on  the 
red  nung,  and  she  sat  on  it 
six  months  and  never  hatched 
a  thing. 


There’s  no  money  in  that  kind  of  farming. 

The  Christie  SPIZZEBINKTUM  New  Hamp- 
shires  are  smart  hens.  They  don’t  brood  any 

more.  Pedigree  and  progeny  testing  and  un¬ 

merciful  culling  have  rooted  it  out  of  them, 
and  have  built  up  a  strain  with  such  high 

egg  production  and  hatchability  that  you 
wouldn’t  believe  we’re  talking  about  a  MEAT- 
TYPE  bird.  Growth  and  feed  conversion  are 
amazingly  pleasing,  and  you  can’t  do  better 

for  crossbreeding  than  to  introduce  your 
roosters  to  SPIZZEBINKTUM. 

New  Hampshires*  Barred  Rocks*  White  Rocks 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


Box  25 


KINGSTON,  Nl.  H. 


GRAYBI  LLS  cmcKS 

PA.U.S.APPR0VED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG .  $14.00  $28.00  $  3.00 

New  Hampshires  . .  14.00  24.00  12.00 

Hamp  Box  &  Bock  Bed  Cross _  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BABBBED  &  WHITE  BOCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Live  del. 
Guar.  4  wk.  old  Leghorn  Pullets  45c  ea.  EXP.  Collect. 
C.  S.  GraybiH  Pity  Fm.  Bty.,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 

OU  I  C  Poultry  Yards 
n  JL*  d  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


There  is  a  strong  trend 
towards .... 

STARTED  PULLETS 


SUNNYBROO 


seems  like  every 
poultry  man  is  looking 
into  this  newest  idea 
in  poultry.  ARE  YOU? 


It  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  You 
see — there  s  no 
fussing  with 
baby  chicks — no 
brooder  needed — 
no  baby  chick 
losses — no  worry 
And  you  are 
one  to  4  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  We  have 
some  beauties 
from  the  leading 
egg  producing 
strains  In 
America,  4-C-fi- 
12  up  to  10 
weeks  of  age,  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery.  Best  of  all,  they  are  priced  lower, 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them  your¬ 
self.  Write  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

BUY  SUNNY - 
BP.OOK  CA¬ 
PONS  NOW  for 
that  Christmas 
and  New  Year 
market  when 
poultry  brings 
highest  prices. 

We  have  some 
dandies  4-0-8 
weeks  cf  age, 
in  the  popular 
heavy,  meat 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery  to  you. 

They  are  priced  « 
so  low,  you  can  ■ 
not  help  but 
make  a  fine 
profit  on  them. 

Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  baby  chicks  we 
have  ever  seen  in  our  whole  33  years  in  Poultry 
They  are  from  the  leading  production  strains 
in  America  and  priced  amazingly  low  for  sueh 
high  quality.  We  have  them  in  all  the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Write 
us  today. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeden— OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Srmny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  sate 
and  sound  100%  alive,  wo  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  F5NGAR 

Box  1  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON.  NL 


Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18*1. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SHIp  Live  Poultry, 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


THE  BREED 
THAT  LAYS 

more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  ■  Pullorum  Passed 


Choice  Bred-to-lay  matings  quick-sale  priced.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 

- -  -  "  ’  '  —  .....  -  -  -  - - - -  -  —  - -  -  hl| 


FINALS?, V 


Breeding  Buiids  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest 

~ —  •  -  . . .  sr  ‘  •  ‘  . . 


fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery. 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Barred  A  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire*,  1 

S.  C.  Red*,  White  Wyandotte* .  J 

Wyanhamps,  Roekhamps,  Hamprock*,  . 
Corniahhamp*.  Cornishrockt,  Delaware-  l 

hamp* . J 

Large-Type  Lop-Over  Comb  Wh. Leghorns 

Austra-Whitea . 

Brown  Leghorn*,  Ancona*,  Buff  Minorca*  l 

Black  &  White  Minorca* .  J 

S.L. Wyandotte*,  Australorp*.  Buff  Rock*,  1 
Buff  Orpington*,  Columbia  Rock* . . .  J 


ihlpped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In 

PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullet*  Cockerel 

$18.90 


200,000  bis 
NOW,  DON’T 


$11.95 

12.90 

11.95 

12.90 

12.90 

12.90 


18.90 

26.90 
26.90 

26.90 

19.90 


$12.90 

13.90 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

13.90 


7*95 


Per $00  V 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Legi* 
horns.  Good  Chicks, 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 


White  Pekin  Ducklings 
12— $4.50  50 — $1A50 
25 — $930  100— $35.00 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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Does  yp  to  90%  of  Your  Steering 
Gives  Safety  Never  Before  Possible 

It's  Iherel  The  same  easy,  relaxed  "finger¬ 
tip  steering”  that  is  the  talk  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  world.  .  .  .  Now  available  for  trac¬ 
tors.  It’s  BEHLEN  POWR* STEER.  In¬ 
stalled  in  less  than  2  hours,  its  hydraulic 
action  does  most  of  the  turning  of  the 
steering  wheel  for  you.  Saves  labor!  Saves 
lives! 


Cuts  Tractor  Accidents.  Ab¬ 
sorbs  "backlash”  when  front 
wheels  strike  unexpected 
rock  or  furrow.  Stops  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  being  jerked  from 
hands.  Prevents  mashed  fin 
gers,  broken  bones. 


Reduces  Steering  Fatigue. 
Just  one  pound  turning 
pressure  on  steering  wheel 
moves  heavy  front-end 
loads.  No  more  arm  and 
back  strata. 


Send  for  Fact-Packed, 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 

Read  full  BEHLEN  POWR  •  'STEER 
story.  See  in  pictures,  diagrams 
what  Power  Steering  does  for  you. 
Get  list  of  available  models  and 
reasonable  price.  No  obligation. 
Write  : 


Belhfieire  Mfg„  Co.  Dept.  S,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN 


IRRIGATION 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Users  fell  us  ...  . 

e  ‘200  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  year  after 

year.” 

•  “Three  dairy  cows  per  acre.  .  .herd  aver¬ 
ages  over  (1,000  pounds.” 

•  “Setter  seed  stands  and  faster  germination.” 

•  “Efficiently  engineered  and  easy  to  operate 
HR  EGO  system  paid  me  back  in  full  the 
first  year.” 

• 

For  the  name  of  the  experienced  dealer  nearest 
you,  writs  today  to.  .  .  . 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

RSVEf?  BALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Distributors  for 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 

‘ 
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In  November,  1951  I  purchased  a 
garbage  disposal  unit  from  Wandel 
Machine  Co.,  Downington,  Pa.  I  sent 
them  a  check  for  $317.50  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  unit.  Several  days 
later,  my  company  assigned  me  to 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  Wandel  Machine  Co.,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  situation,  and  canceled 
my  order.  I  received  a  letter  from 
them  in  early  December  voicing  their 
regret  and  suggesting  I  retain  a 
credit  of  $317.50  since  the  need  for 
a  garbage  disposal  unit  in  Fort 
Worth  was  just  as  great;  however, 
that  if  I  did  not  choose  to  do  this, 
they  would  refund  my  payment.  I 
wrote  them  requesting  the  refund. 
I  did  not  hear  from  them  for  several 
weeks,  so  I  wrote  them  again.  I  did 
not  receive  a  reply.  I  wrote  them 
several  times  again,  still  no  reply. 
Finally,  I  sent  them  a  registered 
letter  requesting  my,  refund.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  in  February,  stating 
that  they  would  refund  my  payment 
less  10  per  cent  because  they  had 
incurred  expenses  in  financing  the 
order.  I  turned  this  matter  over  to 
my  attorney  who  wrote  several  times 
before  he  received  a  reply.  Finally 
in  May,  my  attorney  advised  me  that 
the  10  per  cent  deduction  was  a  can¬ 
cellation  charge  and  that  he  had 
written  Wandel  instructing  them  to 
forward  the  balance  of  $285.75.  He 
did  not  receive  a  reply.  He  sent  them 
several  telegrams  and  letters  and 
still  had  not  gotten  a  reply.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  I  again  wrote  to  Wandel  and 
finally  received  a  letter  from  them 
stating  they  would  forward  my 
money  as  they  had  promised,  but 
that  a  financial  readjustment  of  their 
affairs  was  holding  up  the  matter. 
There  has  been  no  word  since  then. 

New  York  f.  c.  g. 

After  three  letters  to  Wandel  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  we  finally  received 
a  reply  refusing  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  us  but  in  no  way 
denying  its  two  specific  promises 
to  refund  the  amount  admitted  to  be 
due.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia  has  written  several 
letters  to  Wandel  with  reference  to 
an  adjustment  of  this  claim.  They 
advise  that  no  reply  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
transaction  is  reported  in  this 
column  as  a  matter  of  information  to 
readers  in  case  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidering  the  transaction  of  any 
business  with  Wandel  Machine  Co. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  this  adver¬ 
tisement  is  O.  K.?  It  is  the  Petroleum 
Research  Company.  They  say  we  can 
own  a  lease  in  a  20-acre  oil-rich 
region  at  a  cost  of  only  $69.  A  40- 
acre  lease  would  cost  $119.  Once  you 
have  the  lease  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  you  will  get  a  royalty  on 
every  barrel  of  oil  produced.  Thank 
you  for  your  reply.  g.  b. 

New  York 

The  company  states  further  “if 
you  can  afford  to  speculate  send 
your  name  and  address  with  your 
check.”  The  firm,  we  understand, 
has  been  in  business  only  three 
months.  The  State  of  Ohio  issued  a 
“cease  and  desist”  order  against  the 
firm  in  May  1952.  The  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  stated  that  most 
of  these  leases  are  without  any  value 
from  the  viewpoint  of  producing  gas 
or  oil.  It  is  a  pure  speculation,  and 
we  ourselves  would  not  invest. 

As  you  have  helped  me  in  the 
past,  I  am  turning  to  you  again.  I 
made  two  shipments  of  rats  (100 
each  time)  at  40  cents  apiece,  to 
E.  H.  Harbold,  Dover,  Pa.  I  wrote 
several  times  and  received  no  reply. 
My  husband  made  a  trip  up  there 
to  collect  it  personally.  Harbold  said 
they  were  all  dead  on  arrival.  We 
checked  with  the  express  company 
and  they  gave  us  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  signed  by  Harbold  as  in  good 
order.  He  never  told  us  that  any 
were  dead.  Can  you  collect  it  for 
us?  MRS.  R.  M. 

New  Jersey 

E.  H.  Harbold  has  made  no  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  claim.  He  ignored  our 
letters  and  attorneys  were  unable  to 
collect. 


Can  you  get  $4.00  back  for  me 
from  The  Village  Store,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.  On  December  12th  1952,  I 
ordered  ski-skates  for  my  great 
grandchildren  and  stated  I  wanted 
them  as  Christmas  gifts.  They  did 
not  send  them,  and  kept  writing  and 
finally  in  March  they  asked  me  to 
repeat  the  order,  which  I  did,  but 
told  them  I  would  like  my  money 
back,  as  it  was  too  late  for  snow 
around  here.  I  had  a  large  order 
ready  to  send  them,  but  this  experi¬ 
ence  discouraged  me.  b.  d.  m. 

New  Jersey 

No  response  was  received  to  our 
letters.  A  notice  was  received  by  our 
reader  that  The  Village  Store  was 
liquidating;  written  proof  of  claims 
must  be  filed  and  will  be  allowed  if 
found  correct.  The  Assignee  advised, 
however,  that  the  liabilities  greatly 
exceeded  the  assets  and  he  believed 
the  dividend  to  creditors  would  be 
very  small  —  probably  not  more 
than  five  or  10  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  a  Cleve¬ 
land  paper.  Just  wondered  if  this 
might  be  some  of  the  same  group 
you  mention  occasionally  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  take  your 
paper  and  like  it  very  much. 

Pennsylvania  r.  d.  t. 

The  clipping  refers  to  the  arrest 
of  four  persons — father,  mother  and 
two  daughters,  who  are  said  to  be 
a  small  part  of  a  clan  of  100,  using 
Scottish  names  in  a  nation-wide  de¬ 
ception  in  the  sale  of  wool.  High 
prices  were  paid  by  victims,  who 
were  assured  the  goods  bought  were 
the  best  imported  Scottish  woolens. 
In  reality,  they  were  very  shoddy 
goods.  The  father  admitted  he  had 
been  deceiving  people  i.n  this  way 
for  20  years  in  one  way  and  an¬ 
other.  The  records  show  that  the 
family  had  been  arrested  many 
times  for  a  variety  of  crimes.  Ped¬ 
dling  shoddy  cloth  was  only  one  part 
of  the  business  of  the  clan.  One 
group  has  done  quick  barn  painting 
jobs.  It  is  said  the  paint  washes  off 
at  the  first  sign  of  rain.  Another 
group  puts  on  worthless  roofs  and 
backs  racing  horses.  Some  people 
have  received  refund  of  their  money, 
while  others  accept  their  loss,  real¬ 
izing  they  have  been  duped.  There 
is  a  hope  that  stiff  penalties  will  be 
given  the  four  now  being  held.  We 
have  referred  to  these  deceptions 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  have  avoided  them. 

A  circular  was  received,  together 
with  a  pen,  asking  me  to  send  $2.00. 
My  son  received  a  pen  and  the  same 
request.  If  this  is  a  racket,  others 
might  like  to  know  about  it.  Should 
we  return  or  keep  the  pens  and  say 
nothing?  The  pen  looks  to  be  worth 
about  $1.00.  f.  s.  B. 

Maine 

The  circular  was  from  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Veterans  Association  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  a  20-year  old  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  are  advised  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  conducted  by  the 
American  Ceramics  Industries  of 
New  York.  We  have  been  unable  to 
learn  anything  about  the  financial 
arrangements  between  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  records  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  a  previous  promotion 
campaign  with  another  organization, 
the  organization  received  10  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  each  sale.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  20  cents  for  the 
Veterans  and  $1.80  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign.  Postal  regulations 
do  not  require  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  returned,  nor  to  be 
paid  for,  but  rather  to  store  the  pen, 
or  whatever  article  it  may  be,  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  until  an 
agent  of  the  company  calls  for  it. 
This  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
with  unordered  goods  of  any  kind. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


RID  PONDS 
AND  LAKES 

OF 

WEEDS 

,  {  '  r  'V  -.  '  •  '  . 


Use  ATLAS  “A*  —  a  weed  kill¬ 
ing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior), 
to  control  submersed  vegetafion  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  Pish  when  used  as  directed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BULLETIN 

Chipman  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  8,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Hotel 

BRESLIN 

BROADWAY  AT 
TWENTY-NINTH  STREET 


•  In  the  heart  of  the  business  and 
shopping  district  .  .  .  one  block 
off  famous  Fifth  Ave-  g 
nue  .  .  .  Broadway  V 
at  the  doorstep. 

NEW  YORK 


SIMPLIFIES 
UNLOADING 

•  mounts  on  either  side 

•  electric  or  gasoline  motor 

•  adjustable  speeds 

•  does  the  work  of  three  men 


mmcHismt 


POIUIU 


automatic  powg r 


Unloads  4  to  6  Tons  in  less  than  6  minutes. 
Portable  power  unit  mounts  directly  to  (either  side) 
wagon  or  truck  —  easily  transferable.  Available 
with  canvas  or  false  endgate  type  (optional)  con¬ 
veyor  unit.  Complete  with  attachments.  Write  to 


Distributed  by 
TUDOR  &  JONES 
Weedsporf,  N.  Y. 


THE  CARROLL  IMPLEMENT  t  MEG.  CORP.  CARROLL,  OHIO 


BURNER'S 

HORSE  it  CATTLE 
POWDER 

•  Appetizer  *Tonic 

•  Vitamin  D  Supplement 

* 

One  month  before  &  after  calving 
Rec  overi  ng  from  illness 
Under  heavy  production 

BUY  A  PACKAGE  -  TODAY  ! 


GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  FREEZER 


The  complete,  authoritative 
book  on  home 
freezing.  Also,  free 
Catalog  on  latest , 
farm  freezers. 


I  special1; 

$1.00 

I  POSTPAID! 


ERDIN  FARM  FREEZE  CO. 

59  LIVINGSTON  RD.  •  E  HARTFORD.  CONN 


BINOCULARS^ 


$3.95  P  P 

331  CHURCH 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  o*. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RNB-. 
ST.,  HARTFORO  3,  CONI 


rder. 
1-51  , 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor, 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  t9,  H.  J.  w 
———•Motor  coupling  included. 


THE  EUR AI,  NEW-YOEKEK 


PRODUCTIVE  MIRY  PARIVI 

300  ^LOIFLIESS 

,  ,4  go  miles  from  Mew  York  City.  More  than  170 
8  jn  rich  fields  and  pastures  have  supported  herd 
m  118  registered  Gurenseys.  Well-stocked  iO-acre  lake 
anrl  the  balance  in  woodland.  Attractive  8-room  resi- 
well  maintained  farm  buildings.  3-room  apt. 
3-car  garage.  Offered  at  $84,000.  For  i  1 1  us. 
brochure  RN -43965  consult  BANKS  E.  MOYER, 
iatKSON  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  N.  J.,  Tel.  775,  or 
PREVIEWS  Inc.,  49  E.  53rd  St„  New  York  22. 
PH  PLaza  8-2630 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  tbla .  department  JOe  pet 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  seek  lnaer- 
lion,  payable  In  advenes.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  tbs  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
1}  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (aeeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


help  wanted 


WANT^ft-  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $*>0 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
*150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Johanna  Farms  Inc,,  Flemington,  N,  J. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  Bussell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y, 

wASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
r  q  Weame,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In- 

quireRG.  Weame,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
lor  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month, 
six  days  per  "week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 

750  Union  Ave.,  Union.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  Angus  beef  cattle 
farm.  General  farm  work  and  assist  with 
cattle.  Experience  with  cattle  not  necessary. 
State  age.  Qualifications  to  H  and  L  Farms, 
Marlboro,  New  Jersey. _ 

YOUNG  couple,  working  manager,  5.500  Leg- 

horn  egg  farm  in  Western  New  York.  Must 
be  capable  and  ambitious.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Modern  4-room  home.  Excellent  pay, 
guarantee  and  production  bonus.  BOX  1225, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMER,  competent,  experienced,  good 

wages,  best  equipment.  Fairfield  Farm,  Box 
212,  Harrisburg  R.  D.  3,  Penna. _ 

MAN  to  work  on  poultry  farm.  Twin  Oak 

Farm,  Chester,  Conn.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  take  charge  of  motherless 
home.  Wilber  F  Smith,  Ernest  St„  F.  O. 
Box  381,  Old  Bridge,  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  bam  work. 

House  and  milk  plus  salary.  Ridgeleigh 
Dairy,  Box  21,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  fully  experienced  in 
farming.  No  children.  New  3-room  and 
bath  apartment  furnished.  Telephone  Tarry- 
town  4-1641  J.  Stanley  Wightman,  Pocantico 
Hills,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. _ 

SOBER  and  anxious  lady  or  boy  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  on 
small  farm  at  once.  Write  details  in  first 
letter.  C.  J.  Frarer,  Schenevus,  So.  Hill,  R.  D. 
2,  New  York, _ _ _ 

WANTED:  A  helper  (not  a  servant)  for 
housework  and  two  youngsters.  Live  perma¬ 
nently  in  happy  (Jewish)  city  home.  No 
cooking  or  dishwashing.  Room,  board,  $65  per 
month,  time  off.  Write  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  668,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. 

MARRIED  man  for  hatchery  work.  Ability  to 

furnish  reference  for  honesty  and  integrity 
more  important  than  experience.  Any  age  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Write  Ketay’s  Hatchery,  1328  New 
York  Ave.,  Huntington  Station.  New  York. 

ASSISTANT  superintendent  buildings  and 

grounds.  Married.  30  to  35  years;  capable 
planning  and  supervising  work  schedules: 
knowledge  building  and  automotive  mainte¬ 
nance,  gardening;  by  girls  school,  suburban 
Philadelphia,  Salary  $2,400,  house  and  utilities. 
Give  education,  experience,  references.  BOX 
1314,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

BOY:  About  15;  chores,  odd  jobs:  continue 

school.  Oliver,  67  Brook  St,,  Islip,  N  Y, 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Meady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for  single 
and  furnished  apartments  for  married  men. 
lop  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
“f,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419, 
aiter  5:30  call  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  telephone 
Woonsocket  7996. _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairyman  with  herd  of  cows 

_  'minimum  40)  to  produce  4%  milk  in  our 
™lk)ng  parlor  and  pen  barn  Bedding  avail- 

gble.  BOX  1300,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEHOLD  Help:  Woman,  experienced, 
sieep-in,  simple  cooking.  Salary  attractive. 
Yorker*  Valley’  N-  Y-  BOX  130R  Rural  New- 

®^H°NG  boy,  capable,  milk  four  cows,  light 
summer  months;  state  wages  ex- 
Pgcted.  Polster,  Cailicoon,  N,  Y, _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  on  widower’s  farm, 
n  oV?,  car'  good  references.  Harry  Hawk,  R. 
ig-*-  port  Byron,  N,  Y _ 

middleaged  man,  general  work,  dairy 
iann.  Board,  room  and  $125  per  month. 
h.  Borgeson,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

i™A'BLE  married  man,  experienced  milk- 
,  machine  and  tractor  operator  for 
rv°,a«n  Hairy  and  general  farm.  Hunterdon 
r,r°m?iy’  S’250  Per  month,  house  and 

Epvu&ges.  BOX  1302.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

‘  man  for  general  farm  work.  Semi- 

anri  -  small  milking  herd  Good  wages.  Board 
Urn-  ro°m,  insurance.  John  Smigel,  Preston 
follow.  New  York. _ 

gj* .  like  retired  couple  occupy  farm, 
m  exchange  for  light  repairs  and 
ChaviS-  uP-keep.  No  livestock  nor  farming. 
Pf{vmil}g  location  in  Massachusetts,  furnished. 
~Yk_1305,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NERAL  farm  worker.  Good  home  for  de- 
mrker  le  man,  BOX  1308,  Rural  New- 

agricultural  student  work 
Chpoch- on  shares  with  tools.  Honest,  reliable. 
Yorker  e’  N’  Y-  BOX  1309’  Rural  New- 

^onah?5'rER>  experienced.  Board  and  rea- 
Yorker  C  Wages-  BOX  1311,  Rural  New- 

Helper  Board  and  $30  monthly.  BOX 
— Hnral  New-Yorker. _ 

eookSt,Warnan  ’°  assist  with  housework  and 
Count,,  gnln  modern  country  home,  Dutchess 
Two  davo  ^ asonable  hours  and  good  salary. 
l>ortap„ys  0,5:  a  week  with  occasional  trans- 
1317  flanged  into  New  York  City.  BOX 
■^^-Hiirai  New-Yorker. _ 

ly  r.wjlj  c,ow ,  good  gardener  $250  month- 
take  >  board.  William  Hahn,  West  Co- 
‘  ■N’  Y-  Copake  57-R5. 

6,  1953 


GARDENER-Housemas  for  Northeast  Vir¬ 
ginia  estate.  Single;  or  married  if  wife 
available  for  general  housework.  No  children: 
no  drinking.  Own  car  desirable.  Excellent 
quarters  new  building.  Board  and  salary. 
State  age;  experience;  references;  salary  ex- 
pected.  BOX  1318,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  for  dairy  farm,  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Must  have  good  references.  Salary 
$190  per  month  plus  modern  house,  fuel  and 
milk.  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  War- 
wick  55-3187, _ 

COMPANION  and  care  for  young  active  semi¬ 
invalid  lady.  Steady  job  in  Miami  for  girl 
under  35  years,  must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall, 
strong,  $40  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture, 
full  details,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  Flordia. 

YOUNG  man,  21,  willing  inside  and  outside 
country  place,  pleasant  companion.  Give 
full  description.  BOX  105,  Royal  Oak,  Mary- 
land. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  sober  and  industrious, 
for  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  Tell  us  about  your 
experience  and  references.  Burlingame,  Field, 
Pierce  &  Browne  Inc.,  45  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N,  Y, _ 

FARM  Manager:  Experienced  man  to  manage 
over  1,000-acre  farm  in  York  County  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Full  diversified  farm  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  cultivated  crops  (beans,  potatoes, 
barley,  wheat),  fruit  and  40,000  chickens.  Must 
be  able  to  take  full  responsibility  for  hiring 
and  supervising  of  labor;  supervision  of  office 
force  and  records;  purchasing  of  farm  sup¬ 
plies;  complete  marketing  and  shipping  of 
products.  Must  have  knowledge  of  trends 
in  markets,  of  new  methods  of  production  and 
be  able  to  perform  actual  farm  work.  State 
qualifications,  salary  expected,  experience  and 
references.  BOX  1319,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
COOK  and  general  housekeeper  for  couple 
with  three  small  children.  Pleasant  country 
home.  Position  available  September.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  William  Ashton,  Saratoga 
Springs.  New  York. _ 

HANDY  man,  fond  of  dogs,  small  garden; 

good  home,  year  round;  moderate  wages. 
J.  H.  Twombly,  150  Union  St.,  So.  Natick, 
Mass. _ 

FARMER  for  one  man  Aberdeen-Angus  farm. 

No  milking.  $200  per  month  and  privileges. 
Near  Knigston.  BOX  1329,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Must  have  competent  per¬ 

son.  Modern  country  home,  liberal  time  off; 
$25  per  week.  Write  or  phone  collect.  Mrs. 
Howard  G.  Sleighter,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

FARMER:  General  home,  utilities  plus  salary. 

Please  write  including  references  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  Mrs.  J.  Fahey,  6161  Genesee 
Road,  Lancaster,  N,  Y, _ 

CARET AKER-Gardener :  Able  to  drive,  check¬ 

able  references,  $100-$175  a  month,  plus 
room  and  board,  depending  on  experience. 
Job  location  outside  N.  Y.  C.  No  fees  charged. 
Farm  Unit,  N.  Y.  State  Employment  Service, 
40  E.  59th  St.,  N,  Y,  C. _ J 

COUPLES;  Gardener  able  to  drive,  woman 

to  help  with  housework.  Checkable  refer¬ 
ence,  $200-$300  a  month  plus  room  and  board 
depending  on  experience.  Job  location  out¬ 
side  N.  Y.  C.  No  fees  charged.  Farm  Unit, 
N.  Y.  State  Employment  Service,  40  E.  59th 
St,,  N,  Y,  C. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  as  caretakers:  Man  for 

general  maintenance,  some  gardening,  occa¬ 
sional  carpentry  and  painting,  woman  for 
household  duties.  Write  fully  stating  salary 
and  references.  BOX  1323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Woman  care  of  kennel  small  dogs; 

man  generally  useful.  Both  must  he  fond 
of  dogs.  Three  rooms,  bath  furnished.  No 
children.  References,  salary,  age  with  first 
letter.  BOX  1324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  sober,  dependable  assistant  on 

poultry  farm.  Good  board.  Give  experience, 
references,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

MAN  and  wife  for  job  on  farm  raising  and 

preparing  roasting  chickens  for  retail  sale 
on  the  premises.  Excellent  pay  for  capable 
and  responsible  couple.  Three-room  furnished 
apartment  and  food  supplied.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Roger  Olcott,  403  West  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  single  poultryman  for  me¬ 

dium  sized  N.  J.  farm.  Good  wages,  room 
and  board.  BOX  1325,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Truck  driver,  experienced  farmer. 

married,  without  children  preferred  Must 
be  sober  and  dependable.  Wages  $225  month¬ 
ly;  free  house,  fuel,  gas,  milk.  Julius  Bloch, 
cattle  dealer,  471  Park  Ave.,  Huntington, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  on  modern  farm,  no 

barn  work.  Widower  needs  help  to  pay  for 
$50,000  farm.  Position  permanent  to  right  per- 
son.  BOX  1326,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  handyman:  Single.  Westchester, 

N.  Y.  Last  of  May  to  November.  BOX  1327, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-Housekeeper:  Not  over  fifty.  Good 

worker,  honest,  have  initiative,  sense  of 
humor  and  good  hearing.  Elderly  couple. 
Good  reference.  Salary  $35  per  week.  (No 
alcohol).  Country.  P.  O.  BOX  256,  West 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  to  work  on 

modern  poultry  farm.  Good  pay.  New 
modern  living  quarters,  6-day  week  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Larry  Batinkoff,  Ferndale, 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN:  Fully  -capable  managing; 

7,000  layers;  New  Jersey.  House,  heat  and 
other  privileges.  Good  salary  and  bonus. 
Write  age,  family,  experience.  BOX  1330, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  caretaker,  year  round  position. 

Northren  Westchester.  BOX  1331,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  Home?  We  need  pleasant,  intelligent, 

mother’s  helper.  Help  children,  cook,  share 
work.  Automatic  dishwasher,  dryer,  ironer, 
etc.  Lovely  home,  Darien,  Conn.  $90  month. 
Send  information  and  photograph  to  BOX 
1332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Couple  to  manage  boarding  house 

on  private  estate.  Must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  First-class  references  required.  Write 
BOX  120,  Madison.  New  Jersey. 


ELDERLY  man  for  poultry  farm,  do  light 

chores  only.  Hodas  Poultry  Farm,  Toms 
River,  New  Jersey. 


COOK,  Houseworker:  Experienced.  No  heavy 

cleaning.  L.  I.  suburb.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Help  take  care  of  three  year  old  child.  Good 
salary.  Must  have  references.  BOX  1336,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IF  you’re  a  man  of  top  character  and  want 

to  get  into  real  estate  with  an  agency  that 
will  coach  you,  give  you  free  supplies  and 
advertising,  you  may  meet  our  requirements. 
Strictly  commission.  New  York  and  New 
England  only.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


MANAGER  and  top  herdsman  for  extensive 

beef  and  farm  operation.  BOX  1227,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


LAUNDRESS,  ,  houseworker;  Middle  aged 

adult  family.  No  cooking.  Must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  three  cats,  spayed  clean  non¬ 
destructive.  Best  references.  Miss  Ella  E. 
Decker,  226  Harrington  St.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
Care  Franklin. 


HAVE  you  need  of  a  gardener,  handy  man, 
part  time?  Life  experience.  Prefer  work  for 
lady  alone  near  Worcester,  Mass.  BOX  1315, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHURCH  pews  better  filled!  Stirring  popu¬ 

lar,  dynamic  preacher  (Congregational) 
pastor  awaits  your  call!  Remarkably  youth¬ 
fully  elderly.  Church  near  New  York  City 

S referred.  Extraordinary,  economical,  salary- 
ving  proposition.  Write  BOX  1313,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPEHIN  J.ENDEJNT  or  manager,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  Broad  business  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perience  handling  pijre  bred  stock,  modern 
farming  operations,  capable  efficient  depend- 
able.  BOX  1303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXECUTIVE  secretary  seeks  employment  own 
field,  or  companion;  care  of  children,  for 
month  of  August.  BOX  1304,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

INTELLIGENT  maturte  woman,  versatile,  de- 

pendable,  excellent  background,  capable  of 
management  wishes  position  in  home,  shop 
or  business.  BOX  1320,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  position  as  working  dairy  herds- 

man  offering  advancement.  Farm  raised, 
agricultural  education,  wide  dairy  experience 
married,  fine  reference  BOX  1321,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

PLUMBER  wants  steady  job  in  country,  care¬ 

taker,  maintenance;  own  tools.  BOX  1328 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOKING  at  Summer  resort  or  hotel.  Refer- 

ences.  BOX  1306,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  15,  wants  job  for  Summer.  Answer  in 

detail.  Peter  Hammond,  R.  D.  2.  Pearl  St.. 
Somerville,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

NARROWSBURG.  N.  Y.:  Poultry  farm,  five 

acres,  on  Route  97,  7-room  house,  hot  water 
heat,  town  water,  three  poultry  houses,  5,000 
broiler  capacity.  Also  bungalow,  four  rooms, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  town  water.  Inquire  Martha 
Arlt,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  for  sale,  all  types”  in  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania  locations,  write  for 
details,  stating  your  requirements.  W.  W 
Werts  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson 
City,  New  Yprk _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

$12,000:  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  country  home, 

secluded;  17  acres;  elevation  600  feet.  Six 
rooms,  porch,  all  improvements,  good  water, 
barn,  fruit,  berries.  Write  Kurt  Krause,  R.  D. 
4,  Easton,  Pa.  or  telephone  2-8927. _ 

ROOMING  House:  11  rooms,  brick;  $8,500. 

O’Reilly,  73  Warburton  Ave,  Yonkers. 

FARMS,  tourists  homes,  stores,  hotels.  Tour¬ 

ists  homes,  cabins,  diner;  gas  pumps,  $19,500. 
Tourists  home  14  rooms,  modern.  $11,500; 
$5,000  down,  terms.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain.  N.  Y,  _ 

STOCKED,  equipped  farm.  250  acres.  40  head, 

$32,000,  BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

CHARMING  house  on  highway,  suitable  for 

doctor,  lawyer,  tea  room,  guest  house.  Write 
BOX495,  Woodstock.  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

GROCERY  busness,  stock,  equipment  and  real 

estate.  Established  over  50  years.  Located 
in  milling  town.  Excellent  opportunity:  $12,000. 
Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726  Warren  St., 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Send  for  our  Spring  bulletin. 

FARM:  230  acres,  house,  improvements,  29 

cow  barn;  price  $8,500,  half  cash.  Also  265 
acre  farm,  good  buildings,  31  stock,  equip¬ 
ment,  nice  location;  $20,000  Others.  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  Sale:  120  acre  dairy  farm,  70 

acres  fertile  tractor  land,  balance  creek- 
spring  watered  pasture,  woods-timber.  Ce¬ 
ment  basement  bam,  milk  house,  silo,  other 
buildings,  school  bus-milk  route,  8-room 
house,  electricity,  water;  five  coves  team 
horses,  lots  farm  tools,  etc.  Widow  offers  all 
for  $6,000,  half  cash.  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Telephone  695. 
Many  other  farm  bargains. 


CHANCE  of  a  lifetime!  A  real  opportunity 

for  a  progressive  poultryman  to  make 
money  in  poultry.  An  outstanding  layout  for 
a  breeder  hatchery,  capacity  6,000  breeders 
or  layers,  or  72,000  broilers,  or  20,000  turkeys 
each  year.  Three  freezers,  dressing  equipment, 
etc.  Wonderful  local  market  Big  unique  mail 
order  business.  22  acres,  high  land,  good 
drainage.  Several  buildings,  mostly  cement 
block  stuccoed.  Lovely  old  modernized  stone 
home,  shrubbery  and  shade.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Surrounded  by  fast  growing  prosper¬ 
ous  ideal  community,  10  minutes  to  Norris¬ 
town,  %  hour  to  Philadelphia,  2V2  hours  to 
New  York  City.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Write  for  brochure.  W.  Earl  Markley, 
Realtor,  Fairview  Village,  Pennsylvania. 

80  ACRE  farm,  10-room  house,  barn  for  13 

head,  milk  cooler,  milking  machine.  M.  R. 
Schmidt,  R  D.  2,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  homes,  gas-cabin  stations,  stores, 

camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill,  "Eastern”  N.  Y. _ 

COTTAGE  with  view  $3,500;  wooded  acreage, 

hunting  cabin  $2,000  ;  256  acres,  Trunk  Route, 
18  miles  city,  dandy  buildings,  44  dairy  stock, 
modern  tools,  baler,  crops,  $38,000;  Used  car, 
farm  implements,  has  block  rental  income 
$27,000,  plus  stock.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Coble- 
skill  7,  New  York,  _ 

181  ACRE  dairy  farm,  28  head  stock,  modern 

farm  machinery,  7-room  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  excellent  Bradford  County,  Pa. 
location,  $16,500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. _ 

LOW-COST  retirement  home;  Dandy  high- 

way  business  location,  ideal  for  boarders, 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  section.  About  800 
ft.  road  frontage,  borders  river,  V2  mile  to 
town;  9-room  and  bath  house,  natural  gas 
heat,  electricity,  30x36  barn,  milk,  poultry 
houses;  two  acres,  mostly  tillable.  Sacrifice 
at  $4,500.  American  Realty  R.  D,  3,  West- 
field,  Penna. _ 

LAKEFRONT  mountain  dairy  farm,  130  acres, 
22  head  stock,  machinery,  two  houses,  other 
buildings;  $15,000.  Write  James  Lewis,  Long 
Eddy,  New  York, _ _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine 
to  Florida.  West’s,  6-H,  Pittsburgh.  17,  Pa. 

418  ACRES,  three  homes,  three  ponds:  De¬ 
luxe  stock,  dairy  and  grain  farm  in  Western 
New  York.  Last  year’s  income  $45,000.  Build¬ 
ings  alone  insured  for  price  of  entire  farm. 
418  acres,  350  tillable  loam,  50  acres  pasture, 
three  private  ponds  stocked  with  fish.  Two- 
story  master  home,  eight  rooms,  bath,  oil 
heat,  full  basement.  Also  two  tenant  houses, 
six  and  eight  rooms.  Four  barns,  32x110, 
36x70,  29x60  and  25x40;  two  silos,  garage; 

other  buildings.  Stock  and  machinery  option¬ 
al.  Owner  must  sacrifice  account  illness!  No. 
D-8402.  West’s,  John  Kelso,  Salesman,  So. 
Lake  St,,  Rt.  19,  Pavilion,  N,  Y, _ . _ 

FREE  catalog,  hundreds  of  interesting  list¬ 
ings  from  a  Maine  camp  for  $400  to  a  fine 
farm,  home,  or  business.  Gives  you  so  many 
of  the  little  details  you  want  before  you 
start  to  “look  around.’’  New  York  to  Maine. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


86  ACRES,  9-room  colonial,  barn  32x70,  elec¬ 
tric,  water,  equipped  for  chicken  business. 
750  ft.  frontage  on  Route  9.  Excellent  for 
other  business.  Immediate  possession.  Eight 
miles  north  of  Hudson:  $18,000.  Jos.  Grotto, 
84  Glen  Road,  Yonkers.  BE  7-7562, _ 

EXCELLENT  business  location,  700  ft.  on 
U.  S.  20,  16  acres,  7-room  house,  attached 
garage;  reasonable.  Owner  E.  Mawby,  Route 
1,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y, _ 

PROFITABLE  poultry  farm,  70  acres,  two 
modern  homes,  poultry  houses  for  3.500. 
$19,000;  part  down.  Craig  Realty,  Afton,  N.  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  Farms,  city  and  village  homes, 
camps  and  lots  near  lake.  Carl  P.  Fraker. 
Broker,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. _ 

IN  Service,  will  sell  180  acre  dairy  farm. 

Large  house  and  bam,  tractor,  modern 
mahinery;  $10,000,  $1,500  down,  $50  month. 

BOX  1307,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  32  acre  truck  and  dairy  farm  in 
Pennsylvania  on  Susquehanna  River.  12 
miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Five  minutes 
walk  to  bus,  near  village.  Modern  8-room 
house,  new  barn,  other  buildings.  16  head  of 
cattle,  farm  machinery  including  tractor. 
Price  $16,500  or  bare  farm  $13,000.  Paul  K. 
Oathehar,  Great  Bend,  Penna. 


Located  on  mam  road  not  farm  from  shop¬ 
ping  area.  Well  built  7-room  dwelling,  com¬ 
plete  new  bath.  Modern  barn.  20  stanchions 
with  water  cups,  box  stalls  Large  poultry 
house,  17  extra  fine  milking  cows,  four  young 
stock.  Modem  tools,  tractor,  milking  machine, 
cooler  and  etc.  Sickness  forces  sale,  every¬ 
thing  goes  $13,000.  If  you  have  $6  000  to  pay 
down  we  believe  we  can  finance  the  balance 
with  terms  easy.  Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue. 
From  10  acres  to  1,000  acres.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
N,  Y.  Phone:  4-2717, _ 

377  ACRES,  9-room  house,  all  modern  con- 

veniences,  two  tenant  houses,  beautiful  new 
paj'n,  all  equipment  and  36  head  included  at 
$28,000.  Located  on  macadam  road.  United 
Real  Estate,  Greene.  N.  Y.  Phone  40-F-3, 

RETIREMENT :  Six  rooms,  new  bath ;  new 

oil  furnace;  acreage;  woods;  river:  $5,500, 
half  cash.  Others.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich. 
New  York, _ 

IDEAL  location  in  Maine:  Large  and  com¬ 
pletely  modernized  home  and  poultry  farm. 
Fully  equipped  including  elevator  and  auto¬ 
matic  feeders.  Less  than  half  replacement 
cost.  $25,000.  Owner  retiring.  Write  A. 
Guerette,  Greene.  Maine  or  call  Greene  4-5288. 

FOR  Sale:  85  acre  scenic  lake  property,  house 

and  barn.  M.  I.  Compton,  Susquehanna.  Pa. 

SACRIFICE  Sale:  Country  estate  and  modern 

dairy  farm.  This  is  a  $200,000  showplace. 
One  of  the  outstanding  dairy  farms  in  Central 
New  York.  Will  take  best  offer  over  $95,000 
before  July  1st.  Excellent  location.  miles 
to  city,  one  mile  to  airport.  412  acres  about 
250  tillable,  large  fertile  fields,  rotating  pas¬ 
tures,  70  acres  woodland.  Main  dariy  bam; 
New  dairy  bam  built  1951,  Rilco  rafters,  fire- 
prof  basement,  160x36  feet,  plus  manure  pit, 
barn  cleaner;  water  buckets,  80  stanchions, 
two  bull  pens,  two  freshening  pens,  auto¬ 
matic  ventilating  system;  I6V2X6O  feet  poured 
concrete  silo  with  power  unloader,  new  large 
milk  house,  washroom  with  shower,  deep  well 
(approximately  380  feet)  capacity  about  3,000 
gallons  per  hour.  Barn  No.  2;  Nearly  new 
cinder  block  construction  with  steel  roof;  46 
stanchions,  modern  calf  barn  L  attached, 
metal  pens,  water  buckets.  Barn  No.  3:  Large 
storage  bam.  Tool  shed,  approximately  90x26 
feet.  Root  cellar,  nearly  new  2-st.ory  cinder- 
block  construction,  capacity  about  12.000 
bushels.  Two-family  tenant  house  removed 
from  main  buildings.  Main  house:  2-story,  9 
rooms,  nearly  new,  frame  construction,  oak 
floors,  modem  kitchen,  fireplace,  all  modem 
conveniences,  complete  bath,  extra  toilet, 
good  cellar,  automatic  hot  water  heat,  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds.  Over  150  head  pure  bred  Hol- 
steins  of  outstanding  production  and  ex¬ 
cellent  family  lines.  Sire  insured  for  $10,000. 
Excellent  line  of  farm  mahinery;  such  as  four 
tractors  and  equipment,  field  harvester,  com¬ 
bine;  baler  and  so  forth.  Gross  income  1952 
over  $70,000.  Above  price  for  bare  farm  is  far 
less  than  cost  of  buildings  alone.  Stock  and 
equipment  available  at  low  inventory.  Only 
personal  inspection  by  discriminating  buyer 
will  do  it  justice.  Farm  records  of  income 
open  for  inspection  by  appointment.  Terms  to 
responsiblet  party.  Write  direct  to  owner  for 
P-!ctuIPs’  Price  and  more  information.  BOX 
176,  Sherburne,  New  York.  Craine  and  Miner. 

FRUIT  Farm:  50  acres,  grapes,  sweet-sour 

cherries,  apples,  peaches:  barn,  chicken 
coop;  two  houses  with  electricity  and  bath. 
One  mile  off  Route  20,  black  top;  selling  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health;  $18,000.  Mrs.  Florence 
Orton,  R.  2,  North  East,  Penna. _ 

WANTED;  Picturesque  old  house  and  build¬ 

ings,  five  acres  Populous  area.  Pennsylvania 
or  Connecticut.  Erlander,  407  Ecinboro  Road, 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 

BOUND  BROOK  poultry  farm,  four  acres, 

modern  home,  double  garage,  two  large 
poultry  houses  fully  stocked:  reasonable.  S. 
Konkin,  R.  D.  1,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  On  New  Jersey  highway,  bungalow 

4-5  rooms,  some  acreage,  about  $6,000. 
Schnwcharv,  174  E.  90  St.,  New  York  20, 

IDEAL  cheap  country  home,  small  acreage. 

New  well  built  five  room  house,  spacious 
yard,  shade  trees.  Wonderful  spring,  beauti¬ 
ful  view,  electricity.  Post  office,  store,  one 
mile.  Virgil  Smith,  owner.  Mount  Vision, 
New  York.  _ 

GENTLEMEN’S  Estate:  60  acres,  located  on 

state  highway,  half  mile  to  Route  6  and 
N.  Y.  C.  busses;  half  level  and  clear;  half 
woods  and  hillside;  pond;  large  lawn,  fruit 
garden;  8-room  house  with  all  modem  equip¬ 
ment  including  electric  dishwasher,  gas  range, 
hot  water  heater,  etc.  Garage,  chicken  coops, 
large  barn,  can  be  built  into  two  apartments. 
Reasonable  terms  to  responsible  buyer.  For 
further  particulars  and  appointment  address 
Fred  W.  Driller,  South  Gibson.  Penna. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm,  6-room  house  4!i 

acres,  250x24  poultry  house  filled  with  Leg¬ 
horns.  Good  going  business,  good  location, 
bus  service,  182  ft.  frontage,  A-l  condition, 
two  miles  from  town.  Onufry  Cushner,  South 
Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone:  Vineland 
9-7388. 

HOME  on  Keuka  Lake,  five  bedrooms  and 

all  utilities,  includes  barn,  14  acre  vineyard 
and  five  acres  woodland;  some  lake  frontage. 
Herman  F.  Cushing.  R,  D.  1.  Dundee,  N.  Y, 

FARM  for  sale:  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 

Cobleskill  vicinity,  174  acre  productive 
operating  dairy  farm.  Attractive  duplex  farm 
house  of  eight  rooms  and  bath  and  four 
rooms  and  bath,  separate  heating  boilers  Ex¬ 
cellent  water  supply.  60x80  ft.  “L-shaped  ’ 
dairy  barn,  24  steel  stanchions  with  drinking 
cups.  Two  silos.  Other  supplementary  build¬ 
ings  include  milk  house,  machinery  shed, 
garage  and  chicken  house.  Land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Large  pond.  Farm  mav 
be  purchased  separately  or  with  full  line  of 
modern  equipment  (some  new)  and  31  head 
of  Holstems  and  Brown  Swiss  stock,  most 
registered.  Reliable  dairyman  will  stay  if  de¬ 
sired.  Brokers  inquiries  invited.  For  further 
information,  communicate  with  Real  Estate 
Department,  16  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Clark,  REctor  2-8900,  Extension  535] 

FOP  Sale:  100  acre  farm  on  Eastern  Shore 

of  Maryland  60  acres  tillable.  Five  room 
house,  modern  conveniences.  New  brooder 
house,  6,000  capacity,  automatic  waterers 
Earn,  and  tractor  sheds.  $8,000.  Phone  Main 
2-0634  in  New  York. 


IN  village  of  Arcade,  one  of  the  lovelies 
v.  modern,  two  fireplaces,  eight  room: 

bath,  2-story  double  garage,  large  lot  60  b 
190;  beautifully  landscaped.  Price  $17,500  Ides 
home  for  professional  man.  Ernest  Le  Mieu> 
95  Mam  St.,  Arcade,  N,  Y. 

340  ACRES,  over  200  tillable,  level  to  slight! 

rolling  gravelly  loam  soil,  good  large  barr 
two  homes  not  modern,  70  head  of  goo 
cattle.  Milk  Check  average  $2,000  monthlx 
Best  of  machinery,  including  two  tractor: 
field  chopper,  bailer,  threshing  machine.  Rea 
sonable  at  $65,000;  down  payment  $20,000,  bal 
anee  one-third  of  milk  check  Erne: 
Le  Mieux,  Broker.  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  y 
POULTRY  farm  including  egg  route,  200  f 

coop;  modern  5-room  and  bath  house;  bes 
section  of  Vineland,  N.  J.;  $17,500.  BOX  132; 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUTSTANDING  dairy  man  retiring  Here 

an  excellent  opportunity  to  step  in  tl 
shoes  of  a  successful  farmer.  Has  306  acre 
two  bams,  two  modernized  houses,  78  he; 
of  cattle  and  tractor  machinery  are  all  in  t< 
condition.  Herd  averages  over  10,000  poun 
per  cow.  Located  only  three  miles  fro 
Sidney,  New  York.  Will  sell  bare  or  eqmppe 
Asking  price  bare,  $23,000.  Terms.  G 
Bowne,  Realtor,  44  Main  St..  Sidney,  JNT,  ' 

FARM  for  sale:  Good  farms  in  the  heart 

the  sunny  South.  Milk  prices  ranging  frc 
$6.00  to  $6.50  for  4%  milk,  good  maket  f 
good  dairy  cattle.  Bradham  Realty  Compan 
Realtors,  “specializing  in  farm  lands  "  P 
Box  430,  Phone  48,  Sumter,  South  Carolina 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers3' 
Exchange  mill  be  found  on  page  404. 
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Economy  of  (he  Z  pays  big  dividends  when 
cultivating  with  front  mounted  Quick-On— 
Quick-Off  Cultivator  and  rear-mounted 
spring  tooth  cultivator,  (INSET — Note  ex¬ 
clusive  Visionlining  of  the  MM  Z.) 


Get  the  facts  on  fuel 
cost  savings  up  to 
35%  with  the  Z  Trac¬ 
tor  factory-built  to 
burn  IP  gas.  Ask  your  MM  deal¬ 
er  about  extra  power  and  lower 
operating  costs! 


Plowing  costs  go  down,  efficiency  goes  up— when 
you  team  the  MM  ZAE  Tractor  ond  2  or  3  bottom 
Hi-Klearance  Plows.  (INSET)  The  Z  engine,  simple 
in  design,  powerful  in  output. 


name 


SEE  YOUR  MM 
DEALER  FOR 
NEW  LOW  PRICE! 


♦  ..then  do  if  easier,  foster, 

better  with  the  NEW  work-powered 


Many  comfort  features  of  the  Z  make  every  job 
easier — like  drawing  the  all-steel  Moline-Moni- 
tor  grain  drill.  (INSET)  Automotive  steering 
mechanism  gives  real  handling  ease. 


TRACTOR 


Haying  is  easier,  faster,  with  the  Z  Tractor  and 
gentle,  efficient  MM  Side-Delivery  Rake.  (INSET) 
Side-of-engine  opening  and  pistons  cast  in  pair* 
offer  easiest  maintenance. 


Harvest  grain,  seeds  and  beans  at  lowest  cost 
with  the  Z  Tractor  and  MM  Harvestor  69. 


What  do  you  want  in  the  next  tractor  you  buy?  A  reserve  of  POWER?  ^ 
Work-cutting  PERFORMANCE?  Sure-profit  ECONOMY?  Year-after-year' 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you  want  exactly  what  thousands  of  f 
modern  farmer-businessmen  get  from  the  2-3  plow  MM  Model  Z  Tractor.; 

Get  the  PROFIT  FACTS  from  your  MIVI  Dealer 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how  the  Z  gives  you  MORE  POWER 
with  206  cubic  inch  piston  displacement,  high-turbulence  combustion 
chambers  . . .  EASIER  MAINTENANCE  with  the  engine  that  has  140 
fewer  parts  than  most  conventional  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  engines, 
cylinders  cast  in  pairs  separate  from  the  crankcase,  full-pressure 
lubrication,  extra-heavy,  three-bearing  crankshaft .  ,  ,  EASIER 
HANDLING  with  five  forward  speeds  plus  reverse,  “new  car”  steering, 
hand-operated  clutch,  Flote-Ride  seat,  expanding  shoe  type  brakes, 
Uni-Matic  Power  that  gives  you  finger-tip  hydraulic  control  of  mounted 
and  pull-behind  implements,  versatile  live  power  take-off,  Quick-On— 
Quick-Off  and  Attachor  Tools,  MM  Visionlined  design.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  many  advantages  of  improved  fuel  economy,  increased  engine 
efficiency  that  are  yours  with  the  Z  Tractor  completely  factory-equipped 
to  burn  LP  gas. 

You’re  TIME  AHEAD  .  .  .  MONEY.  AHEAD  I 

Buy  the  Z  Tractor,  tailored  for  your  farm,  your  fields.  Choose  from  toufi 
types  ...  the  single  front  wheel  for  narrow  row  crops;  the 
standard  tread  style;  row  crop  tread  style  with  front 
wheels  together  and  adjustable  rear  tread,  or  the  versatile  “Z”  with 
adjustable  front  and  rear  tread. 

Now,  name  the  jobs  your  next  tractor  must  do.  Then,  ask 
your  MM  Dealer  for  a  demonstration.  See  for  yourselt  hows 
^  you  can  handle  every,  job  easier ,  faster ,  better  with  the 
work-powered  MM  Z  Tractor. 

IN  P4IW  FACTORIES  ASSURES  OEPEMOACLlS 
PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  FIELD: 
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Down  the  Lane  and  Out  to  Pasture 


A  Visit  to  the  Central  West 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


flIME  was  when  farming  was 
me  e  or  less  a  social  affair 
with  perishable  farm  products 
necessarily  sold  and  con- 
- .  c  in  nearby  communi¬ 
ty  <  because  proper  storage 

litres  were  non-existent.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  those  days,  even  though 
they  are  n^t  too  remote,  to  our  modern 
methods  of  harvesting,  handling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  even  the  most  perishable  of  farm 
products.  No  longer  can  any  phase  of  farm¬ 
ing  be  considered  merely  from  the  local  stand¬ 
point.  In  addition,  new  varieties  of  grains, 
fruits  and  berries  together  with  improved 

methods  of  growing  and  harvesting  are  like¬ 

wise  making  it  possible  to  grow  many  of 
these  crops  in  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  formerly  not  considered  suitable.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  field  corn, 
now  being  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Western  New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Northeast.  Milk  is  another  farm  product 
which  is  fast  assuming  a  national  rather  than 
just  a  localized  complexion. 

Milk  on  the  Increase 

Twenty  years  ago  about  the  only  dairy 
herds  to  be  found  in  Missouri  were  located 
near  the  large  cities  and  towns;  and  these 


Due  to  a  longer  pasture  season  and  also  because 
most  grains  are  home  raised ,  milk,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  on  Kansas  and  Missouri  farms 
than  in  the  Northeast.  These  nice  Jersey  heifers 
are  doing  well  on  good  pasture. 

were  kept  principally  for  the  production  of 
fluid  milk  to  be  used  in  nearby  localities.  On 
our  recent  trip  through  the  Central  West  it 
was  noticeable  that  milk  production  is  on  the 
increase  in  what  was  once  almost  exclusive 
cattle,  hog  and  corn  country. 

Take  the  case  of  farmers  in  and  around 
Cedar  County,  Missouri.  In  this  area,  dairying 
has  assumed  such  importance  that  a  local  co¬ 
operative,  the  Missouri  Farmers’  Association, 
erected  a  modern  cheese  plant  in  the  town 
of  Eldorado  Springs  in  1949.  On  our  visit 
there  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  we  had 
a  visit  with  the  plant  manager,  Dale  Patterson. 
He  informed  us  that  the  plant  is  now  taking 
in  the  milk  of  some  1,000  patrons,  most  of 
them  sending  12  or  more  cans  daily. 

At  this  cheese  plant  the  milk  received  is 
entirely  grade  C,  which  means  that  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  far  less  rigid  farm  inspections  and 
expensive  production  requirements  than  those 
imposed  on  Northeast  dairymen  meeting 


r  ^ 

either  approved  or  grade  A  requirements  for 
fluid  milk.  Yet  this  central  western  milk,  pro¬ 
duced  at  far  lower  cost,  is  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  manufactured  market  with 
eastern  milk.  The  price  for  May  milk  to  the 
cheese  plant  patrons  was  $3.45  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  testing  four  per  cent  butterfat, 
with  a  six  cent  differential  up  or  down;  this 
compares  with  a  price  of  $4.15  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  fat  is  separated  and 
shipped  to  the  best  markets  to  be  made  into 
butter  and  ice  cream.  The  c-urd  is  made  into 
cottage  cheese,  and  the  whey  is  dried  and  sold 
to  feed  manufacturers.  At  the  present  time 
this  plant  is  turning  out  some  '90,000  pounds 
of  cottage  cheese  daily,  which  is  packaged  in 
65-pound  containers,  selling  wholesale  at  12 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  These  are  refriger¬ 
ated  and  shipped  all  over  the  country. 

Livestock  in  Missouri 

Even  though  dairy  farming  is  somewhat  on 
the  increase  in  Missouri,  the  state  is  still 
basically  a  beef  cattle  and  hog  producing  area. 
There  will  probably  be  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  steers  placed  in  the 
feedlots  for  fattening  this  Fall  unless  cattle 
prices  increase  materially  by  that  time.  How¬ 
ever,  such  reductions  will  be  made  largely  by 
the  commercial  and  specialized  cattle  feeders 
rather  than  by  farmers  who  grow  their  own 
steers,  grain  and  roughage.  The  cattle  feeder 
who  buys  all  or  most  of  the  feed  for  his 
steers  cannot  make  a  profit  at  present  price 
spreads.  On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  all  or  most  of  their  feeder  cattle 
are  planning  to  feed  out  their  usual  number. 
They  figure  that  the  manure  is  worth  a  lot 
and  they  cannot  keep  up  their  soil*  fertility 
without  it.  Most  of  them  have  good  pastures, 
due  to  following  constructive  grassland  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  past,  several  years,  and  plenty 
of  top  quality  hay.  With  a  set-up  like  that 
they  can  hardly  go  wrong.  Then,  too,  they 
have  their  breeding  herds.  There  is  no  point 
in  disposing  of  them  at  a  loss,  and  they  know 
from  long  experience  that  there  is  no  more 
profitable  outlet  for  grass  and  hay  than 
through  good  doing  beef  cattle. 

This  is  well  illustrated  on  the  160-acre 
Shamrock  Farm  of  Harley  E.  Wyatt  and  son 
Myron,  in  Centerview,  Missouri.  They  keep 
around  65  head  of  Hereford  cows  and  a  gOQd 
registered  bull,  besides  15  Spotted  Poland 
China  brood  sows.  Hogs  and  cattle  go  to¬ 
gether  just  like  ham  and  eggs  on  all  Corn 
Belt  farms.  None  of  these  farmers  would  think 
of  grain  feeding  steers  without  having  enough 
thrifty  shoats  in  the  feedlot  with  them  to  pick 
up  the  dropped  and  undigested  grain.  Pork 
gains  made  in  this  way  are  practically  clear 
profit,  and  can  easily  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss  when  fattening  steers. 
Hyatt  plans  on  raising"  about  2,000  bushels  of 
corn  this  year.  If  prices  are  too  low  this  Fall, 
he  will  sell  his  steer  calves  as  feeders,  fatten 
off  the  shoats  on  grain,  but  keep  his  breed¬ 
ing  herd. 


Another  Jackson  County  livestock  farmer, 
H.  O.  Stewart,  has  found  -that  sheep  fit  well 
into  his  farming  program.  In  fact  sheep  are 
making  a  real  comeback  on  farms  in  the 
Central  West.  This  Spring  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  made  more  money  on  their  lambs  than 
they  did  on  the  steers  they  fattened  last 
Winter.  Mr.  Stewart  finds  that  sheep  can  use 
pasture  land  which  is  not  so  well  suited  for 
cattle  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  are 
nature’s  wonder  workers  in  building  up  the 
soil  and  thereby  improving  pastures.  On  the 
Stewart  farm  pastures  were  like  a  thick 
carpet,  smoothly  covered  with  the  combined 
growth  from  mixed  seedings  of  ladino  clover, 
meadow  fescue,  lespedeza  and  timothy.  On 
these  luxuriant  pastures  the  well  bred  Here- 


Central  West  farmers  are  raising  about  their 
usual  number  of  feeder  cattle  this  year.  Beef 
steers  like  these  blocky  Herefords  are  grown  on 
grass  and  then  are  either  sold  for  feedlot  fatten¬ 
ing  or  are  finished  as  fat  cattle  on  the  home  farm. 

ford  steers  were  making  gains  of  a  little  better 
than  a  pound  a  day  without  any  supplemental 
feeding.  In  addition  to  the  Hampshire  sheep 
and  the  cattle,  there  were,  of  course,  around 
30  head  of  smooth  Hampshire  brood  sows  and 
gilts  to  round  out  a  balanced  livestock  pro¬ 
gram.  Another  good  farmer  in  this  section, 
Ray  Swisher,  finds  that  Angus  are  a  good 
breed  to  tie  to.  His  quality  heifers  find  a  good 
market.  He  also  combines  sheep  in  his  live¬ 
stock  program  with  good  results. 

In  discussing'  general  farm  ».conditons  with 
W.  C.  Tucker,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Star  Journal  in  Warrensburg,  he  stated 
that  those  farmers  who  are  over-extended 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  lower  incomes  this 
year,  but  those  who  are  not  heavily  in  debt 
are  not  worried.  In  addition  to  running  his 
outstanding  community  paper,  Mr.  Tucker 
successfully  operates  a  250-acre  livestock 
farm  where  he  maintains  a  herd  of  30  Angus 
breeding  cows,  and  where  he  also  breeds 
saddle  and  Hackney  horses. 

Money-Making  Pigs 

Hogs  have  always  been  the  principal  farm¬ 
ing  project  of  R.  E.  Cabbell  in  Higginsville, 
Missouri.  He  keeps  from  30  to  50  head  of 
superior  type  Duroc  sows  and  gilts  which  are 
bred  to  registered  Duroc  boars.  When  we 
visited  his  place  he  had  one  bunch  of  86 
shoats,  farrowed  from  10  sows  in  January,  and 
weighing  an  average  of  about  75  pounds 
apiece.  They  -were  the  most  uniform  and 
thrifty  looking  group  of  early  farrowed  pigs 
1  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  They  were  the 
money-making  kind.  Cabbell  has  made  money 
on  his  hogs  ever  since  he  started  raising  and 
(Continued  on  Page  426) 


More  dairy  cattle,  sheep 
and  poultry  are  bringing 
diversification  to  western 
grain  and  beef  farms — 
and  lively  competition 
to  northeast  livestock 
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Dairying  is  increasing  considerably  in  the  Central  West.  Dairy  farmers  in  and  around  ^ 
County,  Missouri,  have  a  good  market  for  their  Grade  C  milk  at  this  modern  cheese  p 

Eldorado  Springs. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YObKER 


Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 

Getting  the  fruit  from  orchard  to  packing  house , 
then  to  storage  and  market  takes  plenty  of  time 


dock  enabled  the  grower  to  eliminate  two 
orchard  trailers  and  four  men  who  would 
have  been  paid  $1.00  an  hour.  The  gross  sav¬ 
ings  on  these  handling  operations  alone 
amounted  to  $40  a  day  during  a'25-day  har¬ 
vest  season,  or'  $1,000.  Additional  economies 
were  effected  in  other  operations.  Compara¬ 
ble  savings  were  effected  in  the  handling  of 
cherries  and  other  tree  fruits. 


and  labor .  Fork-lift  trucks  and  pallets  can  re 
duce  the  costs  and  keep  fruit  quality  better ?  too 

By  HAROLD  P.  GASTON 


LTHOUGH  many  steps  in  the 
production  of  fruit  have  been 
mechanized,  handling  the  fruit 
is  still,  for  the  most  part,  per¬ 
formed  manually.  Millions  of 
crates  of  apples,  peaches  and 
countless  lugs  of  cherries  and 
other  fruits  are  lifted,  moved  and  stacked  by 
hand.  This  time-consuming,  piece-by-piece 
method  of  handling  increases  costs  and  re¬ 
duces  profits  without  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  product. 

Fork-lift  trucks  are  machines  designed  to 
lift  heavy  loads  easily,  move  them  rapidly, 
stack  them  high,  and  set  them  down  gently. 
In  handling  operations  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  unit  load  methods  of  handling  save 
time,  money  and  man-power.  Many  industries 
have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
fork-lift  trucks  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
mechanizing  many  handling  operations,  and 
their  use  is  rapidly  revolutionizing  materials 
handling  methods. 

A  recently  completed  study  at  the  Michigan 
Station  led  to  the  conclusion  that  pallet 
handling  of  the  fruit  enables  growers  and 
processors  to  achieve  economies  similar  to 
those  being  realized  by  industrial  users  of 
fork-lift  trucks.  Fruit  growers  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  already  using  pallets  and 
lifts,  and  many  others  will  no  doubt  begin 
to  do  so  when  they  learn  that  the  unit  load 
method  of  handling  will  reduce  costs,  help 


volved  in  handling  a  25,000 -bushel  apple 
crop  enabled  one  grower,  with  a  lift  and  a 
crew  of  three,  to  do  the  job  which  formerly 
required  seven  men. 

The  manager  of  another  orchard  in  which 
a  lift  was  used  during  the  1952  season  stated 
that  although  the  apple  crop  was  handled  with 
less  help  than  was  formerly  required,  none 
of  the  men  in  the  crew  worked  as  hard  as 
they  had  in  previous  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  he  remarked,  “the  lift  is  the  best  man 
I  ever  had.  It  never  gets  sick,  does  not  mind 
working  overtime,  and  never  gets  tired  or 
talks  back.” 

Economy  Counts  Most 

While  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  labor  is  important,  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  usually  the  saving  of  dollars 
and  cents  that  counts  most.  One  of  the  or¬ 
chards  in  which  experimental  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  produced  approximately  25,000  bushels 
of  apples  in  1951.  This  crop  was  handled 
manually  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  bushels 
a  day.  To  distribute  empty  crates  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  load  the  filled  crates  onto  orchard 
trailers,  move  them  to  the  loading  dock,  un¬ 
load  and  stock-pile  them  (when  necessary) 
and  load  outgoing  trucks  required  two  trac¬ 
tors,  four  orchard  trailers  and  seven  men.  In 
1952  a  crop  of  about  the  same  size  was 
handled,  with  the  aid  of  a  lift,  by  two  trac¬ 
tors,  two  orchard  trailers  and  three  men.  The 
addition  of  pallets  and  a  lift  at  the  loading 


Rodney  Bull,  Bailey, 
Mich.,  uses  his  lift  to 
unload  cherries  from 
an  orchard  trailer  and 
transfer  them  to  a 
flat-deck  semi-truck. 
He  transferred  900 
lugs  in  less  than  30 
minutes.  Plenty  of 
working  space  is 
available  for  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  and 
efficiency. 


Reduced  Bruising 

The  quality  of  both  fresh  and  processed 
fruit  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  of 
those  who  are  financially  interested  in  the 
product;  and  anything  that  helps  to  preserve 
quality  benefits  all  concerned.  Of  all  the  major 
factors  that  affect  the  quality  of  fruit  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree,  bruising  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  to  control.  It  is  handling  that 
causes  bruising,  and  when  a  considerable 
number  of  crates  can  be  moved  on  pallets  as 
a  “unit  load”  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the 
bruising  is  eliminated.  The  use  of  a  lift  not 
only  reduces  the  number  of  individual  hand¬ 
lings  but  eliminates  most  of  the  damaging 
jolts  and  drops  to  which  the  filled  crates  or 
lugs  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

Practically  all  apples  and  a  considerable 
percentage  of  other  tree  fruits  are  graded  and 
packed  before  going  to  market.  These  oper¬ 
ations  are  usually  rather  costly,  and  anything 
that  helps  to  reduce  these  costs,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  service,  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Most  growers  who  grade  and  pack 
a  sufficient  volume  of  fruit  to  warrant  the  use 
of  a  lift  can  use  one  of  these  machines  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  can  be  used  to  move  ungraded  fruit 
to  the  packing  line,  take  “ciders”,  “peelers”, 
and  ungraded  fruit  away  from  the  line,  move 
empty  packages,  and  do  many  other  moving 
and  stacking  jobs  incident  to  the  operation  of 
a  grading  line.  A  check  of  the  typical  1,000- 
bushel-a-day  grading  operations  carried  on 
by  one  grower  proved  that  the  use  of  a  lift 
made  it  possible  to  eliminate  two  men  at  a 
gross  saving  of  $20  a  day,  or  $400  fpr  the  20- 
day  period  during  which  the  packing  line 
operated. 

Inasmuch  as  lifts  are  heavy  and  have  small 
tires  it  is  impracticable  to  use  them  on  any¬ 
thing  but  hard,  smooth  surfaces.  If  a  lift  is 
to  be  used  effectively  for  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  there  must  be  sufficient  space  on  all  sides 
of  the  truck  for  the  operator  to  maneuver  the 
lift.  It  is  also  true  that  a  fiat  deck  truck  that 
can  be  loaded  from  both  sides'  and  back  is 
preferable  to  a  closed  van  that  must  be  loaded 
through  doors  located  at  the  end  or  side.  If 
lifts  are  to  be  used  successfully  in  buildings, 
the  doors  through  which  they  pass  should  be 
at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  ceilings  should 
have  a  minimum  clearance  of  about  eight  feet. 
Higher  ceilings,  under  which  materials  can 
be  piled,  are  preferable. 

Fork-Lift  Operation 

The  first  step  in  handling  a  fruit  crop  with 
the  aid  of  a  lift  is  the  placing  of  pallets  on 
the  bed  of  the  orchard  trailer  or  truck  used 
in  moving  the  fruit  out  of  the  orchard.  When 
the  trailer  arrives  at  the  picking  area  the 
crates  or  lugs  of  harvested  fruit  are  placed 
on  the  pallets  by  hand.  The  containers  are 
(Continued  on  Page  414) 


maintain  on-the-tree  quality,  as  well  as  in¬ 
crease  net  returns. 

In  the  harvesting  and  processing  of  a 
Perishable  crop,  time  is  often  the  limiting 
factor.  Handling  fruit  with  a  lift  saves  time 
far  the  grower,  packer  and  processor.  Com¬ 
paring  the  number  of  minutes  required  for 
a  crew  of  several  men  to  handle  100  lugs  or 
crates  by  hand,  with  the  time  it  takes  one 
man  and  a  lift  to  move  the  same  number  of 
containers,  shows  that  worthwhile  savings 
can  be  effected  in  all  fruit  handling  operations. 
^  comparison  of  the  man-hours  involved 
shows  that  in  some  of  the  operations  the  per- 
ormance  ratio  is  more  than  15  to  one. 

The  use  of  a  lift  saved  labor  in  all  of  the 
,ruft  handling  operations  studied.  In  the  load- 
laS  of  trucks,  for  example,  work  that  formerly 
required  a  crew  of  four  men  was  performed 
e  ectively  by  one  man  and  a  lift.  The  labor 
Saved  in  performing  the  several  operations  in- 


Harvey  Frens,  Circle 
Three  Orchards,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Mich.,  loads  his 
flat-deck  truck  with 
apples.  The  load  of 
600  crates  was  put  on 
in  less  than  45 
minutes.  The  hard, 
paved  surface  of  this 
loading  area  is  a 
requirement  of  all 
successful  fork-lift 
loading  operations. 
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i  Quonset  Hut!  ! 

J  20'  Wide,  48'  Long,  IT  High  ■  Write  for  ! 

■  Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  I  low  prices  J 

■  stands,  living  quarters,  etc.  i  &  details  ■ 

■  Easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  J  with  our  | 

I  Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  is  I  illustrated  g 

I  or  F.  0.  B.  Truck  Brooklyn.  i  circular.  g 

J.  MORRIS 

■  24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y.  5 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

2.75 

1.40 

3.90 

6.40 

5.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1.25 

3^5 

4.50 

3.00 

,  10,000  or 

more. 

$2.50 

too  600  1000  1000 

postage  postage  postage  F.O.B. 

prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

TOMATO  . $1.30  $3.35  $4.50  $3.50 

CABBAGE  . 

CAULIFLOWER  _ _  1.40 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT. 

BROCCOLI  .  1.25 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage, 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 
WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

Post  Paid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  (June  1).  .50  1.40  3.45  4.70 

Cabbage  . 50  1.25  2.95  3.85 

Cauliflower  . 55  1.40  3.90  6.00 

Pepper  . 60  1.50  4.50  7.25 

Egg  Plant  . 60  1.60  4.60  7.50 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts  . 50  1.25  2.95  4.00 

Catalog  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  6  varieties,  including  “Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant”.  TOMATO:  5  varieties,  including  Stokes 
Cross  Hybrids.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS:  Porto 
Rico,  Nancy  Hall,  and  “Bunch”  Porto  Rico.  Also 
have  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Onion  and  f  Pepper 
Piants.  Get  our  catalog,  and  ask  for  Special  quo¬ 
tations  for  setting  this  month  from  “Virginia's 
Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY 
PHONE:  546, _ FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos  Vineless  type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  I000-S8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  improved  Porto 

Ricos:  200-$2.00 ;  500-$3.00;  1000  $5.00.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER.  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  tor  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you'  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 


U.  P.  Hedrick... . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 


The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour. .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 


H.  S.  Pearson .  4.25 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson . 3.50 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr .  3.00 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  2.00 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book, 

Elmer  Wheeler .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Poor  Flavored  Squash 

My  squash  lack  flavor.  What 

causes  this  and  how  may  it  be  cor¬ 
rected?  v.  w.  M. 

Squash  may  have  a  poor  flavor  as 
a  result  of  any  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition  that  prevents  them  from 

reaching  full  maturity.  Any  injury 
by  insects  or  disease  has  a  serious 
affect  on  their  eating  quality.  The 
principal  pests  are  mildew  and  mo¬ 
saic,  the  stem  borer  and  squash  bug. 
The  mosaic  disease  is  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  cause  of  poor  results  with 

squash.  This  disease  is  carried  over 
the  Winter  on  perennial  weeds  such 
as  the  pokeweed  or  on  old  squash 
plants.  It  is  suggested  that  all  the 
vines  be  raked  up  and  either  burned 
or  put  on  the  compost  pile.  Neigh¬ 
boring  weed  patches  should  be 
cleaned  up  insofar  as  possible.  The 
mosaic  disease  cannot  be  controlled 
by  spraying. 

The  squash  borer  may  be  con¬ 

trolled  by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
rotenone,  applying  the  material  to 
the  stems  and  leaf  stalks,  three  or 
four  applications  10  days  apart  be¬ 
ginning  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Squash  bugs  may  be  controlled  by 
Sabadilla  dust.  This  material  is  not 
usually  handled  tiy  dealers  in  in¬ 
secticides,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
you  contact  your  local  dealer  to  see 
if  he  cannot  obtain  it  for  you.  This 
is  the  only  material  that  has  any 
effect  on  these  insects. 


Netting  Is  Best  Protection 
Against  Japanese  Beetle 

What  is  the  best  insect  protection 
for  garden  and  flower  plants?  I  have 
tried  everything,  and  am  about  ready 
to  give  up.  Some  say  that  powdered 
lime  will  stop  the  Japanese  beetles. 
What  do  you  think?  e.  g.  c. 

Powdered  lime  and  other  dusting 
materials  clog  the  breathing  pores  of 
some  insects,  and,  consequently,  all 
of  these  materials  help  to  keep  in¬ 
sects  from  damaging  plants.  How¬ 
ever,  these  dusting  materials  are 
easily  washed  off  and  become  in¬ 
effective  after  a  heavy  dew  or  rain; 
also,  plants  are  injured  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  too  much  of  these  materials. 
Any  of  the  commonly  used  insecti¬ 
cides  are  more  effective  and  are 
easily  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spray 
or  dust.  However,  if  there  is  a  very 
heavy  infestation  of  Japanese 
beetles,  not  even  these  materials  will 
prevent  plants  from  becoming  de¬ 
foliated.  In  this  case  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  is  some  kind  of  netting.  Since 
netting  also  prevents  damage  by 
birds,  I  find  it  the  most  effective  way 
to  protect  the  plants  in  my  own 
garden. 


Tomato  Sprays 

What  spray  materials  should  be 
used  on  tomatoes,  and  for  what 
purposes?  m.  b. 

Proper  spray  materials  for  toma¬ 
toes  are  retenone,  to  control  flea 
beetles,  aphis  and  the  tomato  worm, 
and  Parzate  which  is  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  for  disease  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  such  as  both  early  and  late 
blight. 


Annuals  for  a  Dry  Summer 


In  view  of  the  prolonged  drought 
that  plagued  gardeners  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  last  Summer,  it  might  be  well 
to  discuss  a  few  plants,  especially 
annuals,  that  I  found  practically 
drought-proof  and  shall  plant  again 
this  year  —  just  in  case. 

There  is  one  little  plant  that  I 
used  everywhere  and  can  not  praise 
it  too  highly  —  one  which  I  can 
recommend  unreservedly  as  drought- 
proof.  It  is  Burpee’s  dwarf  French 
marigold,  Sunny.  The  compact, 
bushy  little  plants  were  literally 
covered  all  Summer  long  with  single 
flowers  of  clear  canary  yellow  about 
two  inches  across.  Not  only  did  they 
make  a  brilliant  show  whenever 
planted  but  they  proved  ideal  for 
cutting,  keeping  extremely  well  in 
water.  However,  most  marigolds  will 
withstand  hot  dry  conditions  fairly 
well;  and  with  so  many  lovely  types 
available,  it  is  well  to  plant  them 
liberally. 

Zinnias,  too,  came  successfully 
through  the  trying  Summer  of  1952. 
I  had  all  types,  in  various  locations, 
and  most  of  them  grew  lustily  and 
blossomed  freely.  The  giant-flowered 
sorts,  planted  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  grew  to  a  height  of  four  and  a 
half  feet  and  kept  me  constantly  cut¬ 
ting  to  keep  up  with  their  prodigious 
bloom?  For  a  brilliant  show  in  the 
garden,  I  know  of  nothing  to  sur¬ 
pass  them,  dry  weather  or  not.  The 
curled  and  quilled  sorts,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  especially  decorative  for 
cutting  and  are  available  in  an  ex¬ 
quisite  range  of  colors. 

That  old  standby,  Calendula, 
grown  more  varied  and  lovelier  with 
the  passing  years,  gave  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  itself,  too.  I  planted  a  mix¬ 
ture  which  produced  a  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  of  bloom,  from  palest  yellow  to 
deepest  orange  in  color  range  from 
single,  daisy-like  flowers  to  large, 
shaggy,  chrysanthemum-like  blooms, 
some  with  curved  and  quilled  petals. 
Day  after  day,  all  through  the  hot, 
dry  weather,  I  filled  the  cutting 
basket  full  of  these  flowers,  sharing 
them  with  neighbors  whose  gardens 
had,  for  the  most  part,  succumbed 
to  a  merciless,  blistering  sun. 

Though  I  had  not  realized  it  be¬ 
fore,  I  found  that  the  Chinese  For- 
ght-Me-Not  (Cynoglossum)  was  an 
acceptable  drought-resistant  plant;  it 
was  still  thriving  and  filled  with 
blossom  spikes  when  hard  frost 
struck.  I  planted  white  and  two 
shades  of  blue,  a  light  and  a  deeper 


shade.  Both  tall  and  dwarf  sorts  are 
available. 

There  is  an  oldtime  favorite  that 
you  should  surely  consider  when 
planning  a  drought-resistant  garden, 
and  that  is  the  Nasturtium;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  itself  proud  for  me  last 
Summer,  for  I  could  not  begin  to 
keep  up  with  the  abundant  bloom 
of  these  plants.  But  there  is  one  cau¬ 
tion  always  to  be  observed  when 
planting  nasturtiums:  they  prefer  a 
poor  soil.  Too  much  fertilizer  causes 
dense  foliage  and  few  flowers.  While 
the  double  sorts  are  beautiful,  the 
old-fashioned  singles  still  hold  the 
greatest  charm  for  me  and  the  range 
of  color  today  is  truly  enchanting. 

Do  you  know  Star  of  Texas?  It’s  a 
pretty,  daisy-like  flower  with  point¬ 
ed  yellow  petals  which  seems  to 
thrive  on  drought.  The  neat  bushy 
plants  grow  about  18  inches  tall,  and 
the  flower  stems  are  long  and 
strong,  desirable  for  cutting.  This 
was  not  planted  in  the  CLitting  gar¬ 
den,  incidentally. 

An  annual  foliage  plant  that  I  can 
recommend  as  resisting  drought  con¬ 
ditions  is  Euphorbia,  also  called 
Snow-on-the-Mountain.  This  is  a 
rather  tall  plant,  three  to  four  feet, 
and  is  desirable  for  use  at  the  back 
or  the  border.  The  bright  green 
leaves  are  attractively  marked  with 
broad  white  bands,  and  the  top 
leaves  are  usually  pure  white;  the 
whole  effect  is  quite  striking,  ac¬ 
centing  any  planting  where  it  ap¬ 
pears.  In  fact,  I  would  not  consider 
a  garden  quite  complete  without 
Euphorbia. 

There  are  other  drought-resistant 
plants,  of  course  —  this  list  is  not 
complete  by  any  means  —  but  I  can 
vouch  for  the  performance  for  those 
I  have  named.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  con  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes  with 
BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  at: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Winkler’s  Dept.  Store.  .  .  . 

D.  Davis . 

Paul  Alexy . 

W.  H.  Geiger . 

Howard  Booth . 

Sheftic’s  Style  Center.  .  .  . 
F.  E.  Johonnls  Shoe  Store. 

W.  M .  Henderson . .  . 

Kievan’s  Store . 

Jack  Horner . 

Claude  A.  Bergman . 

W.  J.  Nyce . 

A.  &  J.  Chrobak . 

M.  Weiss . 

Paul  Snyder . 

L.  Bugen . 

M.  Greenblatt . 

Elkland  Trading  Co . 

Michael’s . 

Warren’s  Shoes  Inc . 

Nudelman’s . 

Harry  Lehrman . 

Harris  Bros . 

R.  Portz . . 

Meyer’s  Dept.  Store . 

Davern  &  Healy . 

W.  S.  White . 

Hauer’s  Dept.  Store  Inc. . .  , 

Ryan’s  Shoe  Store . 

W.  L.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 
Jeddo  Supply  Co . 

B.  Savltch . 

V.  B.  Camp . 

Bright  Stores  Inc . 

C.  Baer . 

L.  J.  Balas . 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . 

The  Globe  Store . 

H.  Cuzinsky . 

Rettews  Dept.  Store . 

Leon  E.  Baynes . 

E.  L.  Warnecke . 

F.  Kline . 

Ben  Gittleman . 

Arch  Dinger . . 

Ben  Rlemer . 

Paul  Mendelsohn . 

Ben  Chane . 

Caspar!  Ferrara . 

C.  M.  Barton . 

Abe  Levitt  Inc . 

S.  Bulota . 

Flum’s  Dept.  Store . 

A.  Apfelbaum . 

Sam  Teitelbaum . 

Sam  Nudelman . 

Morris  Sllversteln . 

Frank  Jonas . 

Relchley  &  Rosenberger. . . 
Meyer  Shusterman . 

L.  G.  Felty . 

Boston  Shoe  Store . 

Dick’s  Shoe  Store . 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store.  . 

Raring’s  Inc . 

Hlnkel  &  Belhn . 

E.  C.  Seldomrldge . 

N.  Lafata . 

Reliable  Shoe  Store . 

Jack  Contlno . 

Earl  L.  Pierce . s.  ... . 

Kievan’s  Store . 

Sam  Vltl . 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . 

Hlggln’s  Shoe  Store . 

Ben  Hlrsch  Shoe  Store  Inc. 
Progressive  Shoe  Store. 

F.  S.  Urbanlk . 

M.  Kirssln  Dept.  Store..... 

R.  Radicchi . 

Kellman  Shoe  Store . 

B.  Davis . 

Tony  Tama . 

Paul  Shiffer  Shoe  Store.  .  . 

Seidel’s  Dept.  Store . 

Louis  Jacobson . 

Abe  Kaufman . 

John  De  Fina . 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store.  . .  . 

Leonard’s  Dept.  Store . 

Louis  Seplow . 

Mose  Leibowltz . 


. ^Ashley 

::::::: 

. Roswell 

. Lanton 

. m„CigUsle 

. Claysburs 

. Columbia 

. r.  Denver 

. Doyles  town 

. DuPont 

•  •  •  . . Buryea 

. .  .  East  Greenville 
’  ’  ’  V.V  '  L  ■  Easton 

.  .  .Elizabethtown 

. Elkland 

. Ephrata 

. •  Lphrata 

. Forest  City 

. -Fracksville 

. Gettysburg 

. GlrartlvUie 

. Glen  Lyon 

. • -Honesdale 

■  •  •  -  Honey  brook 
.  .  .  Hummelstown 

. Huntingdon 

. Intercourse 

•  •  Jeddo 

.  .  Kennett  Square 

. Kutztown 

. Lansford 

. Lebanon 

.  Lebanon 

. Lehlghton 

.........  Luzerne 

.  .  .Mahonoy  City 

. Manheim 

. Mansfield 

.  .  .Mauch  Chunk 

■  . McAdoo 

. Mlnersville 

. Mt.  Carmel 

. Mt.  Carmel 

. Muncy 

. Nazareth 

.  .  .  Nesquehonlng 
.  .New  Bloomfield 

. New  Holland 

New  Philadelphia 

. Newtown 

. North  Hills 

. Old  Forge 

. Olyphant 

. Oxford 

. Palmerton 

. Perkasle 

. Phoenixvllle 

. Pine  Grove 

. Plttston 

. Plymouth 

.  .Port  Alleghany 

. Pottsvllle 

Quakertown 

. Quarryville 

. Reading 

. Reading 

. Red  Lion 

. Reinholds 

.  .Roaring  Spring 
.  . .  .  Schlckshlnny 
.Schuyklll  Haven 

. Sellnsgrove 

. Shamokin 

. Shamokin 

. Shlllington 

.  .  .  .  Shlppensburg 
.  . .  .  Susquehanna 

. Tamaqua 

. Taylor 

. Townnda 

.  .  .  .Tunkhonnok 
.  Washingtonville 

. Westfield 

. .  .  West  Hazleton 
...  .Wilkes-Barre 
....  Williamsport 

. Wyoming 

. . Yardlcy 

. York 


VIRGINIA 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bluefield 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . .  .  Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery . Honaker 

Alfreds . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . MeadowvleW 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Beckley 

Maynards  Store . Kermit 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store .  ...  Kimball 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

The  Mod.  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . Seth 

The  Modern  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . . Sophia 

NEW  YORK 

Aaron  Belloff .  Adams 

R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son . Akron 

K.  Schaffer . Albany 

S.  A.  Rudnick  Inc . Albany 

A.  M.  Dube . Anienia 

Edelman’s  Dept.  Store . Amityville 

C.  L.  Dickson . Andes 

Gerald  B.  Mattice . Avoca 

Shoe  Outlet . Babylon 

J.  Glass . Baldwinsvllle 

Geo.  A.  Betor . Ballston  Spa 

Surprise  Store . Batavia 

Castle’s  Shoe  Store .  Bath 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bellmore 

Haslach  Shoes . Brooklyn 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Railroad  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Packs  Inc. . Buffa  o 

R.  L.  Holmes . Buffa  o 

Paul  Turslnl . Buffalo 

Fred  Fendt . .Callicoon 

Aronson  Co.,  Inc . . Canlsteo 

Joseph  Bracone . Castile 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . Champlain 

Brown  Shoe  Co . Chatham 

Mueller’s  Bootery . Cheektowaga 

Thomas  Glola . ChurchvUle 

Hodge  &  Aker . CobleskiB 

T.  R.  Harris  Co . Cohocton 

Proller’s  Dept.  Store . Cor into 

Plaf ker  &  Rosenthal . 

Burgess  Clo.  Co . Gor£a,n,,i 

Frank  Infuslne . Delhi 

Oscar  Brill . East  Hampton 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store . ®a£!l£?*r 

King’s  Shoe  Store . East  F.°ch?s*f,, 

Chiton  Bros . Ellen  burg 

Leo  Buchsbaum . EIle2vi  «t 

Ray  Mazzaro . 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson . Falconer 

Max  Sokolowsky . Floral  Para 

North  Shore  Work  Clothes . S!us*!mfi 

N.  Perdlkls... . E!usmng 

Marvel  Dept.  Store . He 

Grace  M.  Rose . Fran,klinrive 

Hillard  Bloom . Gle"  v?lle 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . G,?.v  winds 

R.  P.  Draffen . Gra?-d  mllle 

Jerome  Glnsburg . yGr?nnort 

D.  J.  Marino . ,  da*liron 

F.  J.  Ducett  and  Sons . Heum  ton 

Hilton  Shoe  Store .  Balls 

Frank  Oppedisano . Honeoye  , 

Bernard  Kahn . .  .  . 7 . Horseh,dlP 

Sample  Shoe  Store .  JanJnwn 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc . Kings™ 

W.  J.  Osborne . Lackawann 

Morris  Schindler . L.aUv„iley 

H.  G.  Ashby . Lit,tle„urook 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores . i  vi>ns 

H.  D.  lingerer . vmnBus 

Weber’s  Dept.  Store . ..  vinage 

Harry  Kaiser . Mlddifmlrt& 

Mlllerton  Store . M»ii„«.ola 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store .  ^Rerlin 

New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop .  Park 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . New  Hyd  „  .tz 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Store . S^hnort 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store . ■  TT^wanda 

John  Woslnskl . North  Eonaiun,da 

Lloyd  L,  Duncan .  rri-eanslde 

The  New  Bootery . °  Oneida 

Raymond  Cassidy .  e  . 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


sarTle  pair  of  v/o?k'sho!,eS'  b°fh  fr°m  ft 

wnder  the  mosfsevere'of  sweat*  °  'V°r'c’ 

The  Inc  .  Weat,n9 condition 

•ns ole  at  the  left  • 

sweat-resistant  leath  ,  ,S  a  B°<-  To, 
the  "9ht  is  a  reflu,a r  T'*'  The  «*•  a 
The  shoes  *  'Safher  inso,e 

then  returned  To6  the'fJcT  S6Ven  months> 
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st'»  soft  and  p|iab)e  on  father  ;nsoJe  is 
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Buy  only  WORK  SHOES  that  have 


WORK  SH 


.  . :•  . .  .v  '  ■  mi 

Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 
Manchester, New  Hampshire 

(CONTINUED  FROM  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 


sweat- 

resistant 

leather 


\nso\es 


Just  like  finding  an  extra  pair  of 
work  shoes ! 

That's  the  advantage  of  owning 
work  shoes  that  have  BoL  Tan 
sweat-resistant  leather  insoles. 
They  have  longer  lasting  comfort. 


They  stay  comfortable  longer  no 
matter  how  severely  your  feet  per¬ 
spire.  They  permit  resoling  so  that 
you  actually  save  money  every  time 
you  buy  work  shoes  with  BoL  Tan 
leather  insoles. 


...  new  YORK 

(Wo  ®  SS?e  Store . Orlean 

Looley  s  Shoe  Store . Oxford 

Son . Oyster  Bay 

n  Si  Dept-  Store . Ozone  Park 

AnslJ?n?ill.Bro'vn . Painted  Post 

^  §hoe  Store . Perry 

WnnH«a!jBconom5‘  Store .  .  Plattsburg 

fc£?e.id  * . Port  Jefferson 

u  ®  Dept,  Store . Port  Jefferson  Sta. 

Rovo«  yteadm»n . Preston  Hollow 

aj?»Dept.  Store . Ravena 

Peter^c1!?6  Store . Riverhead 

Jos  r  t  Store . . . Rochester 

A  Im  n  F,actory  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

^  Son,  Inc . Rochester 

C  >«*»  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

Nieli*i1s:err  . Rochester 

Irvin-*  Shoes .  Roosevelt 

N-yMEHS’  ••£. . Sag  Harbor 

Heniv  rii  •  Store . Salamanca 

Hack' ' 11 . Saratoga  Springs 

Seaford  Store . Schaghtlcoke 

D  K  H  u,ept'  Store . Seaford 

Salitan  ■  . Southampton 

Waite? c*°l  . Spencerport 

Sl»aheen  RS/kes . Stephentown 

Mar  Ain1*16/^  Shoe  Store . Warsaw 

Hugh  ,rdi General  Store .  Westerlo 

G.  I  A„a?erwood . Whitney  Point 

Reinh  o  MASSACHUSETTS 

J.  Ga Those  ?hoe  Store . Andover 

5everlv«v«rf'i . Beverly 

Cha  rl?s  ®Lhoes . Boston 

S.  talzon?ndlai  Shoes . Brighton 

?#nlef',  eu  •  •  Brookline 

Verity^*10®  Store . Cambridge 

5am  Miller . Canton 

Kirby fF™aa&  Sons  Inc. ! .'  .7 .7.7.'  .'.Cl  1  ftoi? d  ale 

§r6'cktr>n°rTVfair  9,° . Danvers 

®arnev ■? ^'nion„Shoe  Store . Dorchester 

•ey  S  Dept.  Store . East  Boston 


Royal  Quality  Shoes . East  Braintree 

The  Union  Store . East  Hampton 

B,  Peralta.  . East  Lynn 

John's  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean . Fitchburg 

Penan  Shoe  Store . Fitchburg 

Russo  Bros . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelll . Foxboro 

F.  Suutari  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes . Gloucester— 

Relnhold’s  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Benedettl  Shoe  Store . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lawrence 

Reinhold's  Shoe  Store . Lawrence 

Russells  Shoe  Store . Leominster 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co . Lowell 

A.  Galencia . .  Lynn 

J.  S.  Bourque . Lynn 

Danberg’s  Shoe  Store . .  .  .  .Malden 

Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co . Marblehead 

Obergs  Store . Maynard 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes . Newburyport 

Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes . North  Plymouth 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . —Reading 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somerville 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons . Southbridge 

Arthur  L.  Bennett . South  Hamilton 

Adams  Clothing  Store . Southwick 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . Townsend 

Elite  Quality'  Shop . Wakefield 

E.  Manocchio . Walpole 

Smith-Waltham  Shoes . Waltham 

Otis  Bros . Watertown 

West  Concord  Shoe  Store . West  Concord 

Security  Shoe  Store . Westfield 

Dickman’s . Whitinsville 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . Woburn 

A.  C.  Sadick . .Worcester 

Family  Shoe  Store . Worcester 

VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store . Bennington 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co. . . Bethel 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccla  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

A.  J.  Abrams. . . Bristol 

Mazel's  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Philip  M.  Cohen . Essex  Junction 

Depatles  Store . .Enosburg  Falls 

H.  F.  Davis . Hardwick 

J.  R.  Barquln . Montpelier 

C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons . Morrlsville 

L.  A.  Ste.  Marie . No.  Troy 


New  York  Clothing  Co . Rutland 

Kantor’s  . Springfield 

Surprise  Dept.  Store . White  River  Junction 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Morin  Shoe  Store . Berlin 

Dade  Sundial  Shoes . Claremont 

Chester  Ballou . Conway 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Israel’s . Groveton 

H.  R.  Feidblum . Hillsboro 

Boccla  &  Grout . .  .  .  Keene 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Laconia 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . *.  .  .  .Littleton 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Manchester 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Milford 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Nashua 

Derby  Store . Peterboro 

Rlchelson’s  Dept.  Store . Plymouth 

Felneman  Bros . Rochester 

Turcotte’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somersworth 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co . Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store . Central  Falls 

H.  Berks  Sons . Pascoag 


CONNECTICUT 


Henry  Kornblut  Inc . Ansonia 

Bethel  Shoe  Store . Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . Brldegport 

Skydel’s . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

Keech’s  Dept.  Store . Danielson 

I.  Segal . East  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store . East  Haven 

Greenberg’s  Republic  Dept.  Store . Essex 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop . Hamden 

Felnkelsteins .  Hartford 

'  Joels  Shoes . Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Griswold  Dept.  Store . Jewett  City 

Perretta  Shoe  Store . Kensington 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons . Meriden 

S.  Pear . Moodus 

Wm.  Bendett .  Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s . Naugatuck 

Max’s  Dept.  Store .  New  Haven 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  Store.. .  New  Haven 

Sterling  &  Susman .  New  Haven 


Summer’s  Dept.  Store . Newington 

H.  Marcus  &  Co. . New  London 

A.  Varbedian .  Putnam 

Jack  Levin . Rockville 

Zablockl  &  Co .  Simsbury 

Coventry  Variety  Store . South  Coventry 

Feinsod’s  Dept.  Store . .  .South  Norwalk 

Stratford  Dept.  Store . Stratford 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . Thompsonvillo 

Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irvin  Kller . Waterbury 

Harry  Kolins . Watertown 

Kornman  Dept.  Store . West  Haven 

Westport  Men’s  Shop . Westport 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Willimantic 

Nathan  Toplltz . Wlnsted 

NEW  JERSEY 

Neigh  Bros . Callfon 

Arkay  Dept.  Store . Flemington 

Frenchtown  Dept.  Store . Frenchtown 

Foster  &  Lee . Hackettstown 

Lavinthal’s . Trenton 

Cramer’s  Shoe  Store . Washington 

MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store . Bangoe 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . Bangor 

H.  H.  Gordon . Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Store . Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calai3 

Koritsky’s . Dexter 

Koritsky’s . Dover- Foxcroft 

C.  A.  Hickey . Eastport 

L.  W.  Achorn . Fort  Fairfield 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . Fort  Kent 

Pomerleau’s .  Gardiner 

ICoritsky ’s . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Houlton 

M.  H.  Varney . Island  Falls 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clo.  Co . Lincoln 

Silverman’s . Livermore  Falls 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop . Machias 

J.  E.  Cannon  Co . Madison 

Edwin  R.  Grew . Mars  Hill 

G.  B.  Moran . Miliinocket 

Swett  Shoe  Co'. . Norway 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . •. . Old  Town 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store .  Portland 

V.  W.  Kinney . Presque  Isla 

Dutlle’s  Sundial  Shoes . Sanford 

F.  O.  Michaud . Van  Buren 

William  Levine  &  Son . Waterville 

Lane’s  Shoe  Store . Westbrook 


Read  what  agricultural 


authorities  report; 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  -  lima  bean  yield 
and  foliage  protection  indicate  Aramite 
most  effective  for  2-spotted  mite 
control. 

FROM  MARYLAND  -effective  control 
of  resistant  mites  on  beans  with 
Aramite. 

FROM  CALIFORNIA— good  mite  con¬ 
trol  on  watermelon,  cantaloupe  and 
sugar  beets.  *u.  s.  Pat.  No.  2,529,494 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs 

beforehand  to  insure  availability. 


/K<| UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  E0MPAIlP\ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungi¬ 
cides,  miticides,  insecticides:  Spergon, 
Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor, 


It  is  now  many  years  since  cer¬ 
tain  events  took  place,  but  the  Par¬ 
son  will  never  forget  the  experience 
when,  as  a  student,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  preach  in  various  and 
sundry  vacant  churches.  It  was  his 
habit  on  such  occasions  to  allot  a 
generous  length  of  time  for  reaching 
the  town  where  the  appointed 
church  was  located,  add  half  an  hour 
for  finding  the  particular  church, 
and  plenty  of  time  to  permit  chang¬ 
ing  a  tire  and  patching  a  tube, 
necessary  all  to  frequently. 

Road  maps  were  not  generally 
used  among  the  students,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  being  toward  a  reliance  upon 
memory  of  schoolday  geography,  a 
sense  of  direction,  and  such  sketchy 
instructions  as  might  be  gathered 
from  fellow  students.  The  road  was 
usually  a  strange  one  and,  in  those 
days,  not  so  well  marked  that  a 
stranger  could  drive  it  in  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  being  on  the  right  one. 
There  was  always  the  uneasy  ten¬ 
sion  of  uncertainty,  from  which  the 
driver  was  relieved  only  when  he 
drew  up  to  the  church  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned.  In  fact,  even  to¬ 
day,  the  Parson,  passing  one  of  those 
churches,  is  unable  to  recall  by  what 
devious  byways  he  formerly  ap¬ 
proached  it. 

On  the  particular  day  of  which  he 
writes,  the  Parson  stopped  in  a  fair 
sized  town  to  ask  the  way  and  was 
directed  to  a  very  deeply  rutted, 
muddy  road.  It  seemed  most  unwise 
to  attempt  much  a  road  at  all  but, 
on  being  told  that  the  only  other 
way  meant  a  detour  of  10  miles,  he 
decided  to  try  it;  and  it  was  not  so 
bad.  A  judicious  application  of  power 
on  the  relatively  solid  parts  of  the 
road  caused  the  car  to  slither  over 
the  really  deep  mire  holes  with  com¬ 
parative  ease,  even  though  it  did  en¬ 
case  the  car  in  a  rather  thorough 
garment  of  mud.  Anyway,  the  Par¬ 
son  arrived  at  the  church  in  plenty 
of  time,  and  had  to  wait  half  an 


hour  past  the  usual  time  of  services 
because  it  was  customary  in  that 
town  to  begin  all  meetings  half  an 
hour  late. 

In  the  years  since  then,  the  Par¬ 
son  had  had  occasion  to  notice  that 
in  some  towns  the  churches  still  fol¬ 
low  that  formula.  If  someone  at¬ 
tempts  to  set  the  hour  for  a  meeting 
as  the  actual  time  when  it  might  be 
expected  to  begin,  he  is  told  that  the 
time  should  be  announced  as  half  an 
hour,  or  even  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  earlier,  so  that  everyone  may 
be  there  on  time.  The  method  ac¬ 
complishes  no  results  because  the 
same  number  of  people  will  arrive 
late  in  any  case.  At  one  church 
where  the  Parson  supplied  the-  pul¬ 
pit  for  a  while,  he  made  an  effort  to 
start  the  services  on  time  with  the 
result  that  several  people  arrived 
just  in  time  for  the  benediction.  But, 
that  was  only  for  a  few  Sundays. 
After  that,  they  arrived  promptly. 

Now  and  then,  the  Parson  is  in¬ 
vited  out  of  town  to  speak  at  some 
gathering.  He  tries  to  learn  just 
when  he  is  expected  to  speak,  so  that 
he  may  use  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
advantage.  It  is-  not  always  possible 
to  glean  such  information,  so  he  may 
sit  through  an  hour  or  more  of  busi¬ 
ness  session  before  he  is  given  the 
signal  for  his  talk. 

Nor  is  the  Parson  the  only  one 
who  is  thus  affected  by  delay  at 
meetings.  Looking  over  the  organi¬ 
zations  that  he  knows,  he  finds  that 
those  which  maintain  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  are  those  that 
begin  them  on  time.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
destroy  the  interest  in  any  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  be  careless  about  the 
hour  to  begin. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  a  sequel  to  the 
story  of  the  day  when  the  Parson 
negotiated  that  muddiest  of  roads. 
That  night,  he  drove  home  the  other 
way  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  being 
mired.  He  was  successful  and  turned 
happily  into  his  own  driveway. 
There  he  bogged  down  so  deeply 
that  he  had  to  be  towed  out  the 
next  morning! 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


New  Nitrogen  Fertilizer 
for  Vegetables 


There  are  three  general  ways 
apply  the  new  46  per  cent  nitrogen 
chemical  urea  fertilizers  on  vesp 
table  crops.  They  can  be  applied  drv 
to  the  soil,  but  in  smaller  amounts 
than  the  usual  ammonium  nitrate  or 
nitrate  of  soda  sidedressing  because 
of  their  higher  nitrogen  content 

Another  method  is  as  a  solution  t0 
the  soil,  in  irrigation  water  or  by 
sidedressing  attachments.  Six  pounds 
will  dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  water- 
10  gallons  are  needed  per  acre  to 
supply  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  100  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate 
Since  urea  at  this  rate  will  burn 
vegetable  leaves,  plant  tops  should 
be  washed  off  after  irrigation  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  third  method  of  applying  urea 
is  as  a  foliage  spray,  commonly  at 
five  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  most  prac¬ 
tical  when  included  with  insect  or 
disease  control  sprays  that  give  it 
a  “free  ride.” 

The  vegetable  crops  department  of 
Cornell  University  recommends  ad¬ 
ding  the  fertilizer  to  the  spray  solu¬ 
tions  when  crops  are  under  a  regu¬ 
lar  spray  schedule.  For  crops  not 
ordinarily  sprayed,  however,  it 
recommends  sidedressing  of  nitrogen 
materials. 


Looking  for  Oldtime  Fruits 


Handling  Fruit  on  Pallets 


(Continued  from  Page  411) 


stacked  in  such  a  way  that  a  pallet 
and  the  packages  piled  on  it  can 
be  handled  as  a  unit  load. 

The  loaded  orchard  trailer  is  then 
moved,  to  a  surfaced  area  in  or  near 
the  orchard  where  the  lift  is  used. 
The  pallets,  each  with  its  load  of 
fruit,  are  lifted  off  the  trailer  and 
either  stock-piled,  moved  to  the 
packing  line,  placed  in  storage  or 
loaded  onto  outgoing  trucks.  Once 
the  fruit  has  been  placed  on  pallets 
in  the  orchard,  it  is  handled  in  unit 
loads  until  it  arrives  at  the  market, 
or  grading  or  processing  line. 

The  pallets  that  have  proved  most 
practical  for  handling  fruit  are  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  six  field  crates  or  lugs 
on  a  tier.  Trials  have  proved  that  it 
is  impractical  to  pile  crates  more 
Ran  five  tiers  high.  This  means  that 
:he  maximum  capacity  of  one  pallet 
is  30  crates.  A  load  of  this  size 
weighs  approximately  1,600  pounds. 
It  has  been  found  that  it  is  feasible 
0  pile  cherry  lugs  eight  tiers  high. 


should  consult  them  regarding  the 
most  practical  size  and  design. 

Gasoline-powered  industrial  lifts 
with  a  capacity  of  2,000  pounds  are 
available  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2,500  to  $2,800.  A  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $3,000  should  provide  a  lift 
and  the  number  of  pallets  necessary 
to  handle  apples  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
bushels  a  day  and  cherries  at  the 
rate  of  50  tons  a  day.  Records  kept 
by  growers  who  have  used  lifts  show 
that  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  (on  units  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  pounds)  are  approximately  50 
cents  per  hour.  This  figure  includes 
amounts  spent  for  gasoline,  oil, 
grease,  tires  and  repairs.  This  means 
that  the  annual  cost  of  purchasing 
and  operating  this  equipment  should 
not  exceed  $460. 


Volume  for  Profitable  Use 


Many  Fork-Lift  Models 


There  are  at  least  a  dozen  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lift  equipment,  and 
lundreds  of  models  are  available. 
Fruit  growers  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  choosing  a  unit  that  will 
serve  their  needs.  A  well  made  unit 
with  a  capacity  of  2,000  pounds, 
which  is  able  to  lift  its  forks  to  a 
height  of  approximately  10  feet, 
should  prove  satisfactory.  Growers 
should  buy  from  a  reliable  concern 
that  is  in  a  position  to  give  service 
in  case  mechanical  adjustments  be¬ 
come  necessary. 

Two-way  pallets,  three  feet  wide 
and  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  long  are  well  suited  to  handling 
fruit.  When  loaded  from  the  side, 
two  such  pallets  occupy  most  or  all 
of  the  available  width  of  a  standard 
eight-foot  truck  bed,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  this  size  is  most 
practical.  Standardization  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  growers  who  sell  to  re¬ 
ceivers  that  are  equipped  with  lifts 


A  materials  handling  system  is 
justified  only  if  it  produces  values 
commensurate  with  the  expenditures 
of  time,  money  and  effort  required 
to  introduce  and  operate  it.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  economies 
effected  in  handling  apples  on  pallets 
amount  to  approximately  five  and  a 
half  cents  per  crate.  The  comparable 
figure  for  cherries  is  about  two  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  lug.  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  these  figures,  the  number  of 
crates  or  lugs  that  must  be  handled 
to  effect  savings  sufficient  to  pay 
annual  charges  of  $460  can  easily 
be  calculated.  The  figure  for  apples 
is  approximately  8,500  crates.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  cherries  is 
about  20,000  lugs  or  approximately 
250  tons. 

Most  producers  grow  more  than 
one  fruit  crop,  and  a  lift,  should  en¬ 
able  them  to  save  on  all  crops  that 
are  handled  in  lugs  or  field  crates. 
If  the  savings  on  all  crops  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  annual  charges  of  $460, 
an  investment  in  a  lift  is  probably 
warranted.  Annual  savings  in  excess 
of  $460  increase  net  profits.  In  the 
case  of  growers  who  handle  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  the  increases  are 
quite  substantial. 


I  am  attempting  to  get  together 
a  collection  of  the  best  oldtime 
fruits.  Many  of  these  are  no  longer 
produced  by  nurserymen,  and  bud- 
wood  of  some  varieties  is  hard  to 
find.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  Shumaker  and  Oldmixon 
cling  peaches,  and  the  apples  known 
as  Carpentin  or  Carnation,  French 
Pippin  or  Newark  Pippin,  Geneva 
Winter  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Au¬ 
tumn  Sweet  Swaar  and  Orange 
Crabapple.  I  believe  most,  or  maybe 
all,  of  these  were  at  one  time  grown 
in  New  York  orchards  and  perhaps 
a  few  trees  of  some  of  them  are 
still  living  in  some  of  the  older  or¬ 
chards. 

Is  there  someone  who  has  or  knows 
of  any  such  trees  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  sell  me  a  little  budwood? 
I  will  pay  cash  for  a  few  buds  of 
any  of  the  above  kinds,  or  any  other 
good  old  sorts  which  I  can  use. 

Many  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the 
old  pioneer  orchards  are  passing  out 
and  I  am  trying  to  helc  keep  them 
alive.  I  feel  they  should  be  preserved 
as  well  as  other  relics  of  early 
America.  h.  s. 

West  Virginia 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

J ames  G.  Dickson . 5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten . 5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Photo:  Shepherd  Studio,  Flemington 

Forced-Feed  Seeder 
Clarance  Alles  of  Flemington,  N.  J-> 
likes  this  new  forced-feed  seeclJj 
attachment  for  his  cultipacker.  tie 
recently  used  it  to  seed  a  brorne, 
alfalfa,  ladino  and  red  clover  mix* 
ture  on  top  of  freshly  planted  oat 


Farmers  generally  like  brome, 


but 


find  it  hard  to  sow  by  or  dinar  J 
methods.  Alles  seeded  20  acres  1 
five  hours  with  this  seeder  attacn- 
ment  which  can  also  be  used  to  se 
ryegrass  while  making  the  ta 
cultivation  of  corn. 
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CARE  Helps  Folks 

to  Help  Themselves 


“Please  give  my  thanks  to  the 
good  people  in  America  who  sent 
me  this  gift.  I  wish  I  could  write 
English,  so  that  I  could  tell  them 
myself  how  much  this  means  to  me 
__  to  all  of  ms  in  our  village.” 

Spyridon  Nikas,  who  said  this, 
hails  from  the  village  of  Rizovounion 
in  northern  Greece,  one  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  most  devastated  during  World 
War  IP  and  the  border  strife  that 
followed  it.  When  the  evacuated 
people  of  Rizovounion  returned, 
houses  and  barns  had  to  be  raised 
again,  land  cleared  once  more  and 
depleted  herds  rebuilt.  There  was  a 
lack  of  food,  shelter,  seed  grains  and 
there  was  a  dearth  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Most  farming  in  the  region 
was  still  done  with  crude  wooden 
hoes  and  shovels. 

Young  Nikas  had  been  chosen  by 
the  village  council  as  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  young  husbandman  of  the 
neighborhood  to  attend  agricultural 
school  and  bring  back  to  the  village 
a  knowledge  of  better  farming 
methods.  That  knowledge,  the  CARE 
gift  plow  he  received  on  graduation, 
and  his  young  courage  are  his 
prized  possessions  now  for  the  task 
of  helping  his  elders  to  reclaim  the 
devastated  acres  of  their  native  land. 

CARE  .Packages  and  Programs 

The  case  of  young  Spyridon  Nikas 
is  in  many  respects  typical  of  the 
Care  (Cooperative  for  American  Re¬ 
mittances  to  Everywhere,  Inc.  —  a 
non-profit  organization)  program.  In 
seven  years  of  operation,  nearly  $150 
million  worth  of  American  aid  in  the 
form  of  food  and  textile  packages, 
medicines  and  scientific  equipment 
has  been  channelled  through  to  the 
needy  of  30  overseas  countries.  To 
an  increasing  degree  the  self-help 
program  is  being  emphasized;  the 
tendency  has  become  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  since  the  National  Grange 
recently  joined  Care  as  one  of  26 
member  agencies.  As  was  expressed 
some  time  ago,  “The  best  way  of 
helping  others  is  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves.” 

That  was  the  basic  idea  of  Care’s 
book  fund  program  some  three  years 
ago  which  brought  American  tech¬ 
nical  “know-how”  to  many  foreign 
lands.  Yet  better  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming  methods,  for  instance, 
was  in  itself  not  sufficient  where  the 
proper  tools  were  lacking.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  hand  tool  package,  made 
available  to  American  donors  at  $10, 
was  the  first  step  taken  by  Care  to 


overcome  that  handicap.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  the  $17.50  plow  pack¬ 
age  which,  like  the  hand  tool  pack¬ 
age,  is  available  exclusively  for 
Greece,  India  and  Pakistan,  where 
the  need  for  proper  implements  is 
most  pressing. 

A  Resettler’s  Kit 

Other  self-help  packages  for  other 
countries  followed.  In  West  Ger¬ 
many,  for  instance,  which  is  saddled 
with  the  tremendous  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  of  making  room  for 
10  million  expellees  and  Iron  Curtain 
refugees,  a  government  sponsored 
program  for  the  resettlement  of  some 
selected  200,000  refugee  families  on 
farms  and  small-holdings  was  se¬ 
verely  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
proper  tools  for  land  clearing  and 
building.  Care  stepped  into  the 
breach  with  a  specially  designed  $15 
resettler’s  kit,  containing  a  crosscut 
saw,  a  bucksaw,  shovel,  spade,  hand 
axe,  pickaxe,  claw  hammer  and  a 
pair  of  pincers. 

Midwifery  Kits  for  India 

A  more  specialized  project  within 
Care’s  general  self-help  program  is 
a  midwifery  kit  for  India,  where 
childbirth  takes  a  heavy  toll  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  equipment  and 
proper  ,  sanitary  methods.  The  kit, 
available  at  $25,  contains  all  the 
basic  implements  for  a  native  nurse 
or  midwife.  The  kit  is  also  being 
used  for  training  purposes  in  nurs¬ 
ing  and  midwifery  schools  in  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  other  South¬ 
east  Asia  countries. 

Support  by  Farm  Groups 

Governmental  agencies  and  pri¬ 
vate  social  organizations  often  use 
Care’s  facilities  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  for  specific  purposes.  One  pri¬ 
vate  welfare  body,  for  instance,  is 
currently  equipping,  with  Care’s  as¬ 
sistance,  a  number  of  Greek  orphan¬ 
ages,  children’s  villages  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  centers  with  special 
lightweight  looms  of  American 
manufacture,  to  train  youngsters  in 
their  chosen  trade  of  weavers. 

The  Care  self-help  program  has 
been  supported  by  4-H  Clubs,  local 
Granges,  farm  co-op.  groups,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  simi¬ 
lar  farm  groups.  Individuals  or 
groups  interested  in  aiding  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  purchase  self-help  pack¬ 
ages  for  delivery  overseas  or  send 
contributions  in  any  amount  for 
Care  packages. 


Farm  Lightning  Protection 


Lightning  continues  to  be  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  farm  fires. 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  says  that  it  causes  37  out  of 
every  100  fires  on  farms.  A  farmer 
may  be  a  clean  and  prudent  mana¬ 
ger,  seeing  to  it  that  every  known 
cause  of  a  possible  fire  is  eliminated 
in  and  about  buildings,  but  without 
lightning  protection,  he  can  be  wiped 
°nt  completely  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  during  an  electrical  storm. 
Continuing  to  run  such  a  risk  is  un¬ 
necessary,  especially  when  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  help  pay  for  in¬ 
stalling  approved  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  by  making  reductions  from  10  to 
per  cent  in  the  insurance  premi¬ 
um  on  the  buildings  and  their  con¬ 
tents. 

A  nationally  recognized  Code  is 
now  in  effect,  which  sets  forth  the 
up-to-date  requirements  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  lightning  protection 
systems.  When  an  installation  is 
made  in  full  compliance  with  this 
Code,  the  Underwriters  Laboratories 
issues  a  registered  Master  Label, 
this  is  proof  of  the  manufacturers’ 
and  installers’  compliance  and  of  in¬ 
spection  by  the  Underwriters  Labo¬ 
ratories:  hence,  the  substantial  in¬ 
surance  premium  reduction. 

Over  172,000  such  Master  Labels 
nave  been  issued.  Property  owners 
pntemplating  l;he  installation  of  a 
ightning  rod  system  should,  in  self 
Protection,  insist  on  an  approved 
raster  Label  job.  This  eliminates  all 
stressing  as  to  reliability.  How  effec- 
ve  is  such  an  installation?  The 
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Underwriters  Laboratories  repo'rt 
that  less  than  one  in  a  thousand  has 
been  damaged  by  lightning.  That 
makes  it  about  99.9  per  cent  efficient. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  in¬ 
stallation  as  inconspicuous  as  possi¬ 
ble:  the  cable  is  coursed  behind  rain 
spouts,  along  the  face  of  the  rake, 
and  behind  ridges  and  points  not 
over  12  inches  high  are  placed  on 
the  ridges  and  high  points. 

The  modern  lightning  protection 
system  is  engineered  to  collect  onto 
itself  the  accumulated  static  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  building  and  its  ex¬ 
tended  metal  parts,  and  to  discharge 
harmlessly  into  the  air.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  called  on  to  carry  a  direct 
stroke  of  lightning  to  earth.  Many 
modern  homes,  churches,  hospitals, 
and  other  large  buildings  now  have 
the  systems  built  into  walls,  having 
only  the  discharge  points  showing. 
This  method  was  used  on  the  newly 
remodeled  White  House  in  our 
nation’s  capital. 

Many  old  installations,  which  do 
not  have  the  Underwriters  Labora¬ 
tories  Master  Label,  can  be  brought 
up-to-date  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  a  new  job.  They  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Underwriters 
Laboratories  to  receive  their  Master 
Label.  The  modern  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  engineer  and  installer  will  with¬ 
out  obligation  inspect  an  older  sys¬ 
tem  and  recommend  needed  changes. 
Protection  against  loss  by  lightning 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  a 
farmer  can  make.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  reassuring. 


MOW 


FASTER,  MORE  ACCURATELY 


No.  6  Semi-Mounted  Mow¬ 
er  —  6  and  7  foot  cutter- 
bar,  hydraulic  or  hand  lift, 
oil-bath  chain  drive,  2 
safety  releases. 


RAKE 


CLEANER  AT  HIGH  SPEED 


Side  Delivery  Rake  —  4-bar,  9l/i  foot  cylinder, 
adjustable  pitch,  enclosed  gears,  pressure  lub¬ 
rication.  Low  Wheel  model  on  5.90  x  15  front 
tires  —  4.00  x  9  rear.  Steel  Wheel  model  — 
45"  x  2V2"  front,  19"  rear. 


Massey-Harris 


HAY  TOOLS 


During  the  hot,  busy  days  of  haying 
season  you’ll  really  appreciate 
the  speed,  efficiency  and  dependability 
of  the  Massey-Harris  No.  6  Semi- 
Mounted  Mower  and  Low  Wheel  Side 
Delivery  Rake. 

Hook-ups,  adjustments  and  ser¬ 
vicing  are  quick,  easy  and  convenient 
.  .  .  let  you  get  out  in  the  field  earlier 
getting  the  job  done  while  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  right. 

Traveling  along  at  a  good  speed, 
you  cover  more  acres  a  day  with  the 
No.  6  Mower.  With  its  semi-mounted 
design  that  distributes  the  weight 
over  two  caster  wheels,  there  is  little 
pressure  or  strain  on  the  hitch.  As  a 
result,  the  No.  6  trails  perfectly  ...  . 
your  tractor  steers  easier  .  .  .  you 
make  square  corners  .  .  .  work  right 
up  to  ditches  and  levees.  The  long, 
low  pitman  angle  saves  knives,  assures 
smoother  cutting,  longer  life.  You  can 
travel  fast  .  .  .  finish  in  less  time. 


And  with  its  universal  hitch,  the 
Massey-Harris  Mower  attaches  to  most 
tractors  without  adding  expensive 
hitch  and  P.T.O.  adaptor  linkage. 

With  the  hay  laid  in  the  swath,  the 
Massey-Harris  Low  Wheel  Side  De¬ 
livery  tumbles  it  into  light,  fluffy 
windrows  .  .  .  well-ventilated  to  cure 
properly  .  .  .  well-formed  to  protect 
the  tender  leaves  from  the  sun.  It’s 
geared  to  operate  at  fast  speeds  .  .  . 
handle  heavy  or  light  hay  —  as  well  as 
peas,  beans,  peanuts  .  .  .  with  the 
efficiency  that  cuts  labor,  time,  and 
fuel  costs.  The  4-bar  floating  cylinder 
and  adjustable  teeth  make  possible 
faster  raking  speeds  without  threshing 
the  hay  .  .  .  cleaner  work  without 
tearing  the  sod  .  .  .  bigger  capacity 
without  excessive  tractor  speeds. 

Look  into  the  Massey-Harris  way 
of  making  hay.  See  your  Massey-Har¬ 
ris  dealer  for  complete  details.  For 
folder  write  The  Massey-Harris  Co., 
Quality Ave., Dept.  F-40,  Racine, Wis. 
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KNIVES:  Silo  Filler  —  Field  Harvester 
—  Baler.  Save  up  to  V2  and  more. 
Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufact¬ 
urers.  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard 
5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or 
158,  $4.33  each.  Case,  John  Deere, 

Skyline,  New  Holland,  Dellinger,  Brad¬ 
ley  $4  each.  McCormick -Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler 
Slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands 
used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  United  States  post¬ 
age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  $1.00). 


I 
I 
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p  61  Lock  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  > 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 
Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

.  „„„„„„  ..  Write  for  Folder 

0HN  COOPER  CO.  SOI  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


,  Saves  extra  labor— does 

more  work  than  2  hired  handshloads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
!  -no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Jwo  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9". 

(  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
'  *  and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1362, MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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Urn-Treat 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

FARM  cud  HOME 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


STOPS  ROT-DECAY 


Termites  end  other  destructive  -in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  use  of 
OtEP-TREAT,  penetrating  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  Particularly  effective  in  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings. 
She  solution  is  easy-to-use  and  clean. 

•h  it  it  it 

See  directions  on  container  label  for 
ose  as  soil  poison  against  termites. 


This  solution  contains  PENTAchlor* 
©phenol  which  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  to  kill  rot-producing 
fungi.  When  used  on  fence  posts, 
feed  lot  bins,  around  barns  and 
stables  where  moisture  and  adds  are 
present,  the  service  life  cf  wood  is 
extended  many  times.  DEEP-TREATed 
wood  is  not  palatable  to  farm  animals. 


Available  in  Quarts;  I  Gal,  Cans;  5  Cal ,  Cons;  55  Gal,  Drums, 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES. 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

86  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


Hole! 

BRESLIN 

BROADWAY  AT 
TWENTY-NINTH  STREET 

•  In  the  heart  of  the  business  and 
shopping  district  .  .  .  one  block 
off  famous  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  .  .  .  Broadway 
ot  the  doorstep. 

NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATIRPROOFID  AND  FIRKPROOFED 
AD  8U«t  from  Itoak  at  Halt  Price.  Tot  Farmer*. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  (or  Price*  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  8 erring  Farmer*  for  Cl  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  OANVAS 
C  antes  Belting  and  Conteyor  Canvas.  C  antes  by 
tbe  Yard.  Write  for  cam  Dies  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
t3>  ARCH  8T„  (Phoa*  Market  7-2 1 6»  PHILA.  8.  PA. 

Electro -Silver  Plating 

Old  Silverware  Restored  to  Its  Original  Beauty. 
Brass,  Copper  Burnished.  JOSEPH  TUNNEY, 
BOX  31,  SPARROWBUSH,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  DOLLARS 

Bills! 


Wear  First  Quality  100%  Genuine 
Gabardine 

ARISTOCRAT  SLAX 

that  won't  spot,  won’t  wrinkle, 
won’t  wet. 

These  trousers  have  a  miracle  fin¬ 
ish  that  keeps  them  looking  freslr 
and  clean  after  weeks  of  hard 
wear.  Year  ’round  weight,  Cali¬ 
fornia  model,  zipper  front. 

Colors:  gray,  skipper  blue,  powder 
blue,  sage  green,  hunter  green, 
cocoa,  brown,  tan,  black. 


Sizes:  28  to  42 — 5.95  (44 
to  50 — add  50c  per  pair.) 

SEND  NO  MONEY. 


Send  name  and  address, 
waist  size,  1st  and  2nd 
choice  of  color.  Tell  us  one 
or  two  pair.  Pay  postman 
price  plus  postage,  or  send 
money  and  we.  pay  postage. 
Money  back  guarantee. 


SHELDON  FACTORIES  Dept.  R. Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


DRAIN  iASinm  CELLARS.  CISTERMS'W! 
IRRIStU-nil  UNHS-DRAW  WELL  winner  I 

Pumps  2800  CPH  420  GPH  al  75'  High  ot  1600  P 
GPH  trom  25‘  well.  Sturdy.  Rustprool  Alloy  Metal.  Sin  ( 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S  W  I  0  n  I  O  «  Q'3|  NEW  JERSEY 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 

h  FREE  OF  DISEASE -BEARING  FLIES! 

AT  A  NEW  $i 
LOW  PRICE 
NOW- ONLY 


ll£S! 

:h  or  yard 
BEARING  FLIES! 

1.65 

■  POSTPAID 


ORDER  BY  MAILTODAY 

Satisfaction  Guatanteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  flies 
in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death 
t>y  the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies! 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly -King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollin¬ 
ating  insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly.  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly  —  even  irritating  midges  — 
and  draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape 
trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar 
or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2%"  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many 
as  20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on 
farm,  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 
—  anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 
a  bother. 

Fly-King  comes  complete  with  a  bottle  of  Control 
Powder — enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,  61 6  Madison  Ave.«  Dept.  R«  New  Yo  rk  22,  N.Y. 


The  Story  of  Devil’s  Lane 


comment  in  the 
of  The  Rural  New¬ 
el  on  roads  with  un¬ 
names  revived  my 
•ies  of  a  road  at 
Caton,  New  York, 
five  miles  from  the 
city  of  Corning,  which  is  known  as 
Devil’s  Lane.  As  a  child,  I  was  al¬ 
ways  intrigued  by  the  name,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  my  father  told  me 
the  history  which  lay  behind  it. 

It  all  began  at  least  80  years  ago, 
when  a  strip  of  land  two  or  three 
rods  wide  and  perhaps  60  rods  long 
became  disputed  territory  between 
two  men  who  occupied  adjoining 
farms. 

The  man  on  the  south  was  a  good 
farmer,  who  managed  to  prosper  on 
what  now  appears  to  be  rather  thin 
and  rocky  soil.  He  built  huge  barns 
for  his  stock,  and  a  large,  comfort¬ 
able  house  for  his  family.  He  was,  by 
all  accounts,  an  excellent  man  and 
a  good  citizen.  But  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  a  Democrat  in  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Republican  community, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  he  had 
been  what  we  would  now  call  a 
conscientious  objector.  Feeling  ran 
high  in  those  days,  and  his  neighbors 
dubbed  him  a  “Copperhead”,  a  trai¬ 
tor  to  his  country.  His  young  son, 
who  attended  the  local  school  along 
with  my  own  grandmother,  found  it 
expedient  to  bring  his  political  views 
into  line  with  those  of  his  bigger  and 
stronger  companions.  The  father  was 
startled,  one  day  while  driving  past 
the  playground,  to  hear  his  pride  and 
joy  cry  out  loudly,  “Hurrah  for 
Lincoln!” 

Of  the  neighbor  to  the  north  I 
have  learned  very  little,  nor  do  I 
know  what  faulty  surveying  or  care¬ 
lessly  worded  deed  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  quarrel.  Both  men  were 
probably  a  bit  on  the  stubborn  side 
— “ornery”  would  have  been  the 
local  word — but  it  must  be  said  to 
their  credit  that  neither  resorted  to 
legal  action.  They  were  members  of 
the  same  church,  and  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  shameful  thing  for 
them  to  go  to  law.  Instead,  they  al¬ 
lowed  the  matter  to  be  arbitrated  by 
an  older  neighbor,  one  of  the  town’s 
original  settlers,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  keen  and  kindly  sense  of 
humor.  His  verdict  was  that,  since 
good  Christian  men  could  not  agree 
on  the  ownership  of  the  land,  it 
should  henceforth  belong  to  the 
devil.  Accordingly,  a  fence  was 
erected  on  each  side  of  the  area,  and 
it  was  reserved  to  the  sole  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  “His  Satanic  Majesty.” 

After  a  number  of  years  had 
passed,  both  men  were  persuaded  to 
relinquish  their  claims  in  favor  of 
the  town,  on  condition  that  the  land 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
public  highway.  The  gentleman  to 
the  south  was  the  real  gainer  by 
the  deal,  since  the  former  road,  now 
abandoned,  had  cut  diagonally  across 
his  property. 

But  the  devil  had  been  the  third 
party  to  the  strange  contract,  and  he 
never  surrended  his  title.  Devil’s 
Lane  it  had  been  designated,  and 
Devil’s  Lane  it  is  still  called  to  this 
day,  by  a  generation  of  newcomers 
who  can  hardly  know  the  reason  for 
its  name.  I  wonder  if  a  curse  at¬ 
taches  to  the  ground?  Though  the 
population  has  increased,  and  though 
new  houses  have  been  erected  near 
both  ends  of  Devil’s  Lane  it  still  re¬ 
mains  a  lonely,  uninhabited  stretch 
of  road. 

In  my  childhood,  however,  I  was 
never  aware  of  any  evil  influence. 
To  me,  Devil’s  Lane  ‘  was  a  daily 
source  of  enchantment  and  wonder. 
At  that  time,  traffic  on  the  road  was 
limited  pretty  largely  to  four  or  five 
children  who  attended  the  district 
school,  and  to  as  many  farmers 
whose  leisurely,  horse-drawn  rigs 
carried  milk  to  a  neighboring  cheese 
factory. 

The  rugged  individualist  to  the 
south  had  long  since  gone  to  his  re¬ 
ward,  and  the  estate  was  managed 
by  a  succession  of  tenants,  not  all  of 
whom  shared  his  respect  for  the  soil. 

I  believe  it  is  axiomatic  with  good 
farmers  that  what  comes  from  the 
land  must  return  to  the  land,  and 
one  knew  that  this  particular  farm 
was  on  the  down  grade  when  every 
Spring  saw  load  after  load  of  good 
manure  sold  and  hauled  away.  The 
field  bordering  the  road  became  a 
barren  pasture,  with  out-croppings 
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of  rock,  affording  scant  forage  to  a 
herd  of  cattle  and  a  reputedly 
dangerous  bull.  Well-bred  ladies  of 
the  neighborhood  always  referred  to 
him  delicately  as  “that  critter.”  t 
never  knew  why,  but  “bull”  simply 
was  not  a  nice  word.  He  was  rather 
inadequately  confined  by  an  ancient 
rail  fence,  sheltering  in  its  angles 
quantities  of  pussy  willows  and  su¬ 
mac,  together  with  a  number  of  sap¬ 
ling  trees,  beloved  of  goldfinches  and 
red-winged  blackbirds. 

Between  this  fence  and  the  road 
ran  a  deep  ditch,  inhabited  in  spring¬ 
time  by  swarms  of  t&dpoles.  Their 
homes  always  dried  up  before  they 
could  reach  maturity,  yet  every  year 
a  new  generation  appeared  from 
somewhere  to  take  their  place. 

The  road’s  lower  side  presented  a 
more  varied  terrain.  At  the  corner 
nearest  the  village,  an  abandoned 
garden  spilled  forth  in  profusion  a 
species  of  marigold  known  locally  as 
double  buttercup.  Next  came  a  dense 
hedgerow,  in  which  black  alder 
shared  honors  with  chokecherries 
and  elderberries,  providing  safe  ref¬ 
uge  for  many  birds  and  small  ani¬ 
mals.  Then  an  open  meadow,  pro¬ 
ducing  little  grass,  but  colorful  in 
season  with  goldenrod,  yellow  shar- 
lock,  smokey  blue  chicory,  and 
snowy  wild  carrot,  known  more 
poetically  as  Queen  Anne’s  lace.  At 
this  point,  a  tribe  of  ants  were  lords 
of  the  land.  Great,  brown  and  black 
fellows,  of  a  breed  which  I  have 
never  happened  to  encounter  else¬ 
where,  they  had  erected  a  grass- 
grown  citadel  from  which  they  held 
undisputed  sways  for  many  years. 

Here,  too,  came  one  of  my  earliest 
encounters  with  death.  An  elderly 
rabbit,  having  lost  a  leg  in  some 
earlier  accident,  had  perhaps  failed 
to  dodge  a  passing  hoof  or  wheel, 
and  had  crawled,  cruelly  torn,  to 
breathe  his  last  by  the  roadside.  I 
can  still  remember  the  poignant  sym¬ 
pathy  which  we  children  felt  for 
him,  and  how,  unable  to  do  more,  we 
rigged  a  shelter  of  leaves  to  protect 
his  dying  eyes  from  the  pitiless  glare 
of  the  sun. 

This  veteran’s  more  active  grand¬ 
children  _  habitually  played  hare  and 
hounds,  in  this  very  meadow,  with  a 
certain  remarkably  homely  but  well- 
beloved  dog.  He  made  a  great  noise 
about  chasing  them,  and  I  clo  not 
think  they  minded  too  much,  for 
they  always  managed  to  keep  at 
least  half  a  field  ahead  of  him.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  such  harmless  sport; 
he  met  a  sad  end  after  challenging 
porcupine. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  road 
was  little  travelled  was  its  almost 
completely  natural  state.  By  Winter 
it  was  a  wide  expanse  of  wind-swept 
snow,  in  Spring  a  morass  of  mud,  to 
be  navigated  only  with  rubber  boots, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  a  thick 
carpet  of  soft,  brown  dust,  very  easy 
on  the  feet,  but  hard  on  the  nostrils. 

Gone  now  the  mud  and  dust,  gone 
the  hedgerows  and  the  rail  fence. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  to¬ 
day  speed  over  the  improved  surface 
of  Devil’s  Lane  do  not  have  time,  as 
the  laggard  schoolboy  did,  to  learn 
from  its  borders  the  changing  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  daily  occupation  of 
its  harmless  wild  denizens. 

Charles  F.  Dow 


“Gee,  Marge,  we  could  h ave  been 
going  steady  long  ago — if  I’d  onu 
known  you  were  waiting  for  me 
outgrew  the  Junior  G-Men  en 
Young  Rangers  —  and  join  a  4- 
Clubr 
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The  Small  Farmer 

and  Soil  Conservation 


By  JANE  COLLIER 


This  essay  by  Miss  Collier, 
daughter  of  a  Columbia  County, 
N  y,,  farmer,  won  first  prize  in 
the  Yale  University  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Essay  Contest  and  was  first 
published  in  Volume  II,  1953,  of 
the  Yale  Conservation  Studies. 
Since  writing  the  essay,  Miss 
Collier  has  been  graduated  from 
Barnard'  College  in  New  York  City, 
where  American  history  was  her 
major  study.  She  was  recently 
granted  a  Fulbright  Scholarship 
to  Canterbury  College  in  New 
Zealand,  where  she  will  spend  a 
year  studying  agriculture  and 
rural  sociology.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  pleased  to  reprint  the 
essay,  not  only  for  its  adherence 
to  the  tenet  “farming  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  occupation,  it  is  a  way  of 
life/’  but  also  in  view  of  its  con¬ 
cerned  inquiry  into  the  broader 
significance  of  conservation. 


T  has  now  been  almost  20 
years  since  the  first  gov¬ 
ernment  program  of  soil 
conservation  was  put  into 
action.  During  this  period, 
there  has  been  a  constant- 
^  ly  developing  program  of 
organization,  decentralization,  re¬ 
search  and  education;  dust  storms, 
gullies,  flood  and  erosion  have  been 
studied  and  attacked.  And  parallel 
to  the  government  program  have  de¬ 
veloped  smaller  organizations  whose 
purpose  is  to  support  and  spread 
the  practices  of  soil  conservation. 
Still,  in  view  of  the  length  of  time 
in  which  soil  conservation  has  been 
before  the  public  and  the  growth  it 
has  seen,  I  wonder  what  it  actually 
means  to  some  of  the  farmers  I 
know. 

Perhaps  the  farms  I  know  are 
unique,  lying  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
river  valley,  not  far  from  big  cities. 
Yet,  even  here  there  are  bad  farm¬ 
ers  and  good,  bad  land  and  good, 
ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge. 

I  think  of  an  old  farmer  with  land 
across  the  river.  He’s  a  sinewy,  bony 
man  old  enough  to  have  seen  conser¬ 
vation  almost  from  the  beginning, 
from  Gifford  Pinchot  to  the  present. 
He’s  not  a  bad  farmer,  nor  is  he  a 
particularly  good  one.  His  land  is 
rich,  but  wet.  Being  content  to  live 
on  very  little  and  preferring  to  do 
as  little  troublesome  work  as  possi¬ 
ble,  his  place  goes  along  pretty  much 
as  it  wants  to.  Within  his  character, 
there  is  an  independence  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  type,  such  that  he  will  stay 
at  home  all  Winter  rather  than 
change  his  clothes.  Yet,  in  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  what  grows  in 
and  upon  it,  he  has  a  sharpness  and 
a  wisdom  I  have  seldom  seen 
equalled.  He  can  walk  over  a  corn 
held,  look  at  the  size  of  the  ears, 
the  height  of  the  stalk,  and  tell  you 
that  you  should  have  planted  clover. 
He  has  gathered  his  knowledge  from 


experience,  mostly  his  neighbor’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Soil  conservation  to  him  is 
an  unknown  term;  if  something 
drastic  happens  on  his  land,  he  may 
take  the  county  agent’s  advice,  but 
never  would  he  submit  to  a  general 
planning  of  his  farm.  It  would  not 
even  occur  to  him  that  anyone  else 
might  possibly  know  what  he  ought 
to  do.  Nor  would  it  occur  to  him  to 
put  into  practice  what  he  himself 
knows.  And  for  ^individuals  with 
money  who,  in  addition  to  their  own 
professions,  take  an  interest  in  con¬ 
servation,  he  has  only  contempt. 
That  the  general  practices  are  good, 
he  would  agree;  but  he  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  put  himself  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  applying 
them  to  his  own  land.  He  improves 
his  land  little,  but  he  does  it  little 
harm. 

A  few  miles  south  of  us  lives  a 
farmer  who  bought  his  land  re¬ 
cently.  He’s  after  money,  and  he’s 
getting  it,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
family,  his  land,  and  his  help.  He 
plows  up-hill,  down-hill,  any  way 
that  is  quickest.  He  omits  all  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  expensive.  The  county 
agent  was  thrown  off  his  land  for 
criticizing  his  methods.  He  cheats 
his  help;  he  drives  his  family  in  the 
fields.  In  a  few  years,  he  will  sell 
his  land,  and  spend  the  profits  he 
has  made  from  the  most  ruthless  of 
farming.  What  happens  to  the  land 
is  no  concern  of  his. 

Perhaps  another  family  will  move 
op  to  this  land,  a  family  like  this 
one:  They  were  young  and  poor 
when  they  bought  their  farm.  The 
land  was,  and  is,  rocky,  hilly  and 
thin.  They  tried  raising  corn,  but 
the  yield  was  light.  Then  they  tried 
grapes.  Finally,  the  vineyard  was 
pulled  out.  Next  came  cows,  but  the 
pasture,  too,  was  poor.  Now  they  are 
raising  chickens,  and  buying  the 
grain.  Only  a  pear  orchard  has  con¬ 
tinued,  yielding  each  year  just 
enough  to  let  them  live.  They  are 
getting  older  now,  and  discouraged. 
They  mean  well,  but  they  have 
never  had  much  money  for  what  soil 
conservation  practices  they  have 
heard  about  from  the  county  agent. 
They  are  not  really  convinced  they 
would  work,  either.  For  them,  it  has 
just  been  too  much  hard  luck. 

Near  us  live  a  young  man  and  his 
family.  He  was  a  soldier  in  World 
War  II  and,  when  he  came  out,  he 
bought  a  farm.  He  had  heard  a  lot 
about  soil  conservation,  and  it 
sounded  good.  So,  head  over  heels, 
he  began  conserving.  He  planted 
trees  where  the  county  agent  said 
they  belonged,  he  built  terraces,  fer¬ 
tilized  his  ground,  and  dug  a  pond. 
He  did  not  ask  the  other  farmers; 
he  did  not  think  about  the  market. 
He  had  a  vision,  a  theory,  and  a 
dream.  The  next, farmer  there  will 
be  lucky  with  land  which  is  now  in 
better  shape,  and  there  will  soon  be 
another  farmer.  The  land  is  for  sale, 


is  the  Patchin  Family  homestead  in  Patchinville,  Steuben  County, 
Y.,  where  Wa]ter  Patchin  first  settled  in  1816.  The  home  is  now  owned 
by  his  great-grandson,  Burt  Cameron,  and  his  wife  Sally. 

Juue  20,  1953 


A  tough,  horny  hide,  along  with  powerful  jaws  with  such  complete  protection  that  even  a  vicious 
and  teeth,  provide  this  South  American  crocodile  and  hungry  jaguar  hesitates  to  attack  him. 


Complete  Protection 


Every  vital  part  of  the  crocodile 
is  protected — and  every  vital  mov¬ 
ing  part  of  your  engine  can  be 
protected  with  an  AC  Aluvac  Oil 
Filter  Element. 

•  Microscopic  filtration — AC  Alu¬ 
vac  removes  sludge  and  particles 
as  small  as  1/100,000  of  an  inch. 

•  Maximum  filtering  area  per  cubic 
'•  inch — AC  Aluvac  has  10  times 

the  area  of  ordinary  elements. 


•  No  harmful  chemicals — AC  Alu¬ 
vac  won’t  remove  the  detergents 
from  heavy  duty  motor  oil. 

•  Acidproof — secret  process  ren¬ 
ders  AC  Aluvac  material  resistant 
to  acid,  gasoline  and  water. 

There’s  an  AC  Aluvac  Element 
designed  to  fit  most  any  type  of 
oil  filter  on  any  make  of  car. 
Get  AC  and  get  complete  engine 
protection. 


FACTORY  EQUIPMENT  ON 

BUICK 


;  .  .  and  standard  or  optional  factory  equipment  on  Cadillac,  Chevrolet 
and  Oldsmobile  cars — Chevrolet  and  GMC  Trucks 


AC  SPARK  PLUG 


DIVISION 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


The  New  YETTER 

;  Mows  fence  rows,  fields,  grass 
with  powerful  cutting  action. 
Light  enough  to  handle,  yet  heavy  enough  to  work. 
Adjustable  depth  .  .  .  built-in  mowing  guide.  LOW 
IN  PRICE — from  $139.50  plus  freight.  Positive  trac¬ 
tion,  chain-driven  self-propeller  attachment  avail¬ 
able.  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER. 


YETTER  CULTIGUARDS 

Cultivate  in  high  gear  the  first 
time  over!  CULTIGUARDS 
bring  soil  in  from  the  sides  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  it  up  .  .  .  eli¬ 
minate  troublesome  half-sweeps  &  fenders  . . .  leave 
the  ground  level  or  cultivate-and-hill.  WRITE: 
YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  317  Main  St.,  Colchester,  til. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  ani 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK. 


YfiCKAINE'S  THE  NAME 


YOUR  FARM 

deserves  a  Craine. 
Prices  are  lower 
than  you’d  expect 
Easy  terms. 

Write  for  details. 


Craine,  Inc.,  623  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


TRIPIE 

WAU 


THE 

STAVE 


TILE 

SLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 
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5W  SAFELY 
and  Farn  /More  on  your  savings 

Starf  saving  todcy!  Open,  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $61,000,000.00 


amcwsm 

SsvViv^mvV 


i 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $_ 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


,  State. 


.25 


A /ways  the  Champ! 

0REG0N1CHAIN 


There  is  only  one  outstanding  standard  replacement 
chain  for  all  makes  of  saws.  It  is  unmatched  for  fast, 
trouble-free  performance;  for  fast,  easy  filing.  That’s 
genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  with  hard-chromed 
Fast-File  Tooth,  the  chain  that  has  set  the  pace  since 
chain  saws  came  into  popular  use.  Get  it  for  your  saw 
from  your  dealer,  or  write  our  Desk.  592 


r 


CopyrigM  1953  by  Oregon  Sow  Choln  Corp, 

OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp.  - 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


because  this  farmer  cannot  pay  his 
taxes. 

And  then,  there  is  another  man. 
He  is  a  prosperous  farmer.  He  has 
built  his  land  from  a  rundown,  only 
half-worked  place  to  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  county.  He  has  done  it 
from  his  own  experience  and  with 
the  help  of  the  county  agent  and 
Farm  Bureau.  He  is  there  to  stay, 
and  he  is  interested  in  keeping  his 
farm  the  way  it  is  now,  or  better, 
at  least  for  his  lifetime.  The  earth 
to  him  is  something  alive  and  vital, 
and  he  grows  things  for  the  sake  of 
growing  them.  He  will  try  anything 
once.  Still,  it  is  what  he  gets  from 
the  soil  which  is  most  important,  not 
the  soil  itself.  He  pulled  out  a  peach 
orchard  on  a  hill  last  year,  disked  up 
the  land,  planted  young  trees,  and 
let  it  go.  The  land  on  the  north 
slope  slid  down  into  a  ravine.  When 
I  asked  him.  about*  it,  he  said  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  besides  the 
trees  were  still  alive,  which  was  all 
that  mattered.  He  knows  about  soil 
conservation,  and  he  thinks  it  is  a 
good  idea,  but  it  is  hot  going  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  doing  what  he  wants 
to  do.  He  will  plant  trefoil  with  his 
hay,  and  drain  his  swampy  land, 
but  he  is  also  going  to  pull  out  his 
trees  when  he  wants  to. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  farmers  I 
know.  They  are  also  the  people  who 
determine  what  hapens  to  the  land. 
The  land  to  them  is  no  abstract  sub¬ 
stance.  They  have  few  illusions 
about  its  character.  Nor  do  they  have 
Hie  money  or  the  time  to  speculate 
on  what  they  might  do  with  it.  What 
happens  to  the  land,  happens  to 
;hem.  What  they  do  affects  the  land. 
Some  are  indifferent  to  it,  some  are 
puzzled  by  it.  The  best  of  them  see 
;he  land  almost  as  a  duality,  for  they 
see  both  the’land  itself,  and  what  they 
can  get  from  the  land.  In  a  time  of 
crisis,  what  they  get  from  the  land  is 
always  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Because  their  farming  is  their  living, 
and  they  wish  to  live  independently, 
or.  at  least  to  think  they  are  living 
independently,  they  are  opposed  to 
direct  government  interference,  both 
in  parity  and  in  land  control.  And 
yet  they  recognize  the  power  of  sci¬ 


ence  and  their  own  limitations  of 
knowledge.  This,  perhaps,  explains 
the  position  of  the  county  agent.  It  is 
through  him  that  they  learn  of  new 
sprays,  new  fertilizers,  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  conservation.  It  is 
through  him  that  they  reach  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  work 
of  government  agencies.  Most  of 
them  respect  him  because  he  offers 
help  without  insisting  upon  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  them,  he  walks 
through  their  orchards  and  over 
their  fields.  They  know  that  he 
knows  every  acre  of  their  land.  The 
farmer  respects  this  man  because  he 
fills  a.  particular  and  accepted  po¬ 
sition. 

Yet,  these  farmers  present  a  pe¬ 
culiar  problem.  They  do  not  know 
very  much  about  soil  conservation, 
and  they  are  -not.  fundamentally  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  much  about  it. 
The  soil  is  but  one  factor  in  a  com¬ 
plex  set  of  relationships  making  up 
their  lives.  There  are  marketing 
problems,  purchasing  problems,  labor 
difficulties,  spraying  and  harvesting 
problems,  technology,  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  factors  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  actual  farmer.  In  order 
for  soil  conservation  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  effective,  it.  must  become 
more  than  just  a  “good  idea”;  it  must 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  a 
farmer’s  farming,  and  he  must  relate 
soil  conservation  to  all  the  other 
factors.  To  do  -this,  the  basis  of  the 
county  agent  must  be  built  upon. 
Because  it  is  more  than  just  a  new 
type  of  farming  —  that  is,  a  real 
change  in  basic  attitude  —  it  must 
come  from  among  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Hugh  Bennett  recognized  this 
when  he*  set  up  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Districts.  It  can  be  done  only 
by  reaching  key  farmers. 

This  may  explain  the  reason  why 
I  have  never  heard  of  some  of  the 
private  conservation  organizations  at 
home.  The  land  to  them  is  more  or 
less  of  a  substance.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
farmer  and  his  relation  to  the  soil. 
Rather,  they  have  an  idea  of  what 
the  farmer  in  an  ideal  democracy 
would  be,  and  they  write  around  this. 
They  seem  to  see  scientific  practices 


CHLOROMERGER  IMP 

U.  S.  Patent  Office  Reg.  No.  548960 
ALL  PLASTIC  WATER  CHL0RINAT0R 
FOR  DOMESTIC  WATER  SYSTEMS. 

Your  Water  Supply  can  now  be  as  safe  as  the 
best  city  water. 

A  CHLOROMERGER  IMP  attached  to  your  water 
system  makes  a  reliable  and  inexpensive  method  of 
securing  safe  water  for  rural  homes.  Sulphur  tastes 
and  odors  completely  removed.  For  use  on  shallow 
well  piston  pumps,  rotary,  centrifugal,  jet,  jet-O- 
matic,  gravity  water  lines,  etc.  Installed  in  thirty 
minutes.  Costs  $70.00.  Life  time  guarantee.. 


Write  for  literature.  Dealer  territory  available. 
CHLOROMERGER  CO.,  BOX  R,  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 


CARRIES 


TONS 


Faster  loads 
Fewer  trips 
Extra  strong’  steel  frame.  Timken  bearings. 
Heavy  duty  wheels.  No  sidesway  ot  shimmy. 
The  big  wagon  buy  for  economy  and  long 


- BALING  WIRE  —  BETHLEHEM  —  DEERE - 

$8.85  Carton.  Bale  Ties  9'  6"  —  15  gauge  $6.75 
Bundle.  Barbed  Wire  $8.25  Spool. 

THE  ROWE  CORP.,  95  Auburn  St.,  Chelsea.  Mass. 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
was  slated  early  in  June  to  report 
out  a  bill  aimed  at  keeping  wheat 
acreages  higher  than  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  present  law.  The  un¬ 
usual  reasoning  behind  this  bill  is 
that  wheat  farmers  might  vote 
against  marketing  quotas  if  they  felt 
their  acreages  were  to  be  cut  too 
sharply.  Under  the  price  support  law, 
if  farmers  vote  down  quotas  on 
wheat,  price  supports  would  be  cut 
to  50  per  cent  of  parity.  Sponsors  of 
the  bill  say  that  the  market  price 
would  drop  at  least  that  far,  thus 
bringing  ruin  to  the  wheat  farmers. 
The  bill  would  not  permit  acreages 
to  be  cut  under  a  total  nationally  of 
66  million  acres,  or  62  million  (the 
final  decision  was  not  yet  made  at 
the  time  of  this  writing).  Under 
present  law,  the  acreages  could  and 
probably  would  be  slashed  to  55 
million. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
held  an  emergency  meeting  among 
its  top  officials  when  it  was  suddenly 
called  to  testify  on  the  bill,  and  de¬ 
cided  not  to  offer  the  expected  oppo¬ 
sition.  USDA  merely  asked  that  it 
be  permitted  to  cut  down  to  62 
million  acres,  instead  of  the  66 
million  in  the  bill. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  also  expected  to  oppose  the 
bill,  instead  merely  testified  that  its 
top  officials  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  meet  and  discuss  it.  The  National 
Grange  and  National  Farmers  Union 
were  both  for  the  bill,  on  the  grounds 
that  a  cut  down  to  55  million  acres 
would  be  too  drastic  in  a  single  year. 

The  bill  limits  the  cut  to  66  million 
acres  for  only  one  year.  It  also  rein¬ 
states  permanently  a  provision  that 
farmers  marketing  wheat  in  excess 


of  their  quotas  will  be  penalized  50 
per  cent  of  the  parity  price.  This 
provision  was  left  out  of  the  last 
price  support  law  by  accident,  and 
so  the  penalty  reverted  to  the  now¬ 
meaningless  prewar  figure  of  about 
15  cents  per  bushel. 

Because  of  the  melting  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  opposition,  passage  of  the  bill 
is  expected. 

H* 

Farm  prices,  nationally,  rose  an 
average  of  about  thre-fourths  of  one 
per  cent  between  mid-April  and 
mid-May.  With  farm  costs  remaining 
about  the  same,  there  was  a  rise  of 
one  per  cent  in  the  parity  ratio,  the 
first  rise  in  a  long  time.  In  mid-May, 
the  average  farmer  was  receiving  94 
per  cent  of  parity. 

The  rise  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  jumping  hog  prices,  with  some 
improvement  in  beef  cattle,  lambs, 
cotton  and  corn.  On  the  down  side 
were  milk,  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
potatoes  and  wheat. 

Farm  prices  at  mid-May  were 
about  11 1/2  per  cent  under  a  year 
earlier.  Farm  costs  were  down  about 
three  per  cent.  The  value  of  farm 
products  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  (the  parity  ratio)  was  down 
about  seven  per  cent  in  the  same 
period. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  insisted  on  continu¬ 
ing  Section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act.  This  is  the  section  which 
forbids  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  par¬ 
ticularly  dairy  products.  The  Senate 
went  along  with  the  administration 
request  to  kill  Section  104.  Now  a 
Senate-House  conference  must  argue 
it  out. 

The  President  ordered  a  Tariff 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Marketing  Farm  Timber 
By  John  F.  Preston 

•  Packaging  Apples  for  Profit 
By  Eldon  S.  Banth 

©  As  the  Grass  Gets  Short 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

©  Those  Fascinating  Fireflies 
By  Dorothy  Tooker 

©  The  Small  Poultry  Flock 
By  Thomas  Foster 

©  Clean  Eggs  Bring  More 
Money 

By  A.  R.  Winter 

•  Know  Your  Hens 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 
©  Rabbits  for  Food  and  Fun 
By  Willet  Randall 


for  the  sake  of  scientific  practices 
and  not  in  relation  to  the  character 
of  the  people  who  would  do  them. 
No  doubt  they  perform  a  very  valu¬ 
able  function  in  bringing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conservation  before  the  ur¬ 
ban  population  and  the  businessman. 
But  they  cannot  hold  the  practical 
answer  to  soil  conservation  unless 
they  actually  reach  the  farmer,  or 
at  least  hold  the  respect  of  the 
farmer. 

The  farmers  that  I  know  are  not 
really  desperate.  They  could  use  and 
benefit  from  practices  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation,  but  such  practices  must  be 
taken  in  relation  to  the  other  factors 
of  farming.  Now  that  the  basic 
pattern,  through  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  has  been  established, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  presenting  it  to  the  individu¬ 
al  farmers;  it  is  a  personality  prob¬ 
lem,  the  problem  of  finding  some 
means  of  incorporating  soil  conser¬ 
vation  into  the  lives  of  men. 


Commission  hearing  on  imports  of 
dairy  products,  under  terms  of  Sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  price  support  law,  and 
the  Commission  will  likely  have 
found  that  dairy  products  should  be 
excluded  from  the  U.  S.  before  this 
issue  is  in  the  hands  of  subscribers. 

President  Eisenhower  hopes  that 
this  quick  action  under  the  price 
support  law  will  convince  Congress 
that  an  outright  prohibition  of  dairy 
product  imports,  such  as  Section  104, 
is  not  needed. 

***** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
distributing  35  million  pounds  of  its 
price  support  Cheddar  cheese  as 
flood  relief  in  Louisiana,  using  Sec¬ 
tion  32  funds  instead  of  price  support 
money.  Meanwhile,  USDA  endorsed 
a  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Mclntire 
(R.,  Me.)  which  would  permit  use  of 
Section  32  funds  for  buying  up  sur¬ 
plus  potatoes. 

Section  32  funds  are  that  portion 
of  the  recent  Mexican  outbreak  of 
Congress  for  buying  perishable  farm 
commodities.  Although  this  is  not  ac¬ 
tually  price  supporting,  Congress  in 
removing  potatoes  from  price  sup¬ 
ports  made  it  impossible  to  use  any 
Government  money  on  behalf  of 
spuds. 

***** 

While  the  bill  to  keep  wheat  acre¬ 
ages  higher  seems  to  be  heading 
down  a  clear  Congressional  track, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
feverishly  arranging  for  storage 
space  for  this  year’s  crop. 

USDA  has  already  contracted  for 
loading  125  idle  Liberty  ships  witn 
wheat,  to  make  room  in  overloaded 
storage  facilities.  It  is  also  appealing 
to  farmers  to  store  more  grain  on 
their  farms,  and  is  offering  storag 
payments  to  farmers  who  will  retai 
wheat  under  USDA  price  suppo 
loans. 

***** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  no  evidence  of  further  sprea 
of  the  recent  Mexican  outbreak 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  USDA 
hopeful  the  outbreak  can  he  clear 
up  quickly.  Harry  Lando 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKeR 


William  Thomas,  Thorndike,  Wal- 
>n untv,  produced  the  most  sweet 
Porn  pi  acre  in  the  1952  State  of 
Maine  Five-Ton  Corn  Club.  His 
vield  averaged  8.2  tons  per  acre. 
Lpond  place  went  to  H.  W.  Richard¬ 
son  Brooks,  Waldo  County,  with 
ei'ght  tons  of  sweet  corn  per  acre. 
Prize  winners  in  the  western  division 
,,.prp  Aaron  Blake,  Brownfield,  Ox¬ 
ford  County,  first;  Guy  Webster, 
Fryeburg,  Oxford  County,  second. 
Central  division  winners  were, 
Samuel  Hunter,  Waterville,  first; 
Carl  Lundgren,  Augusta,  second, 
both  of  Kennebec  County.  Sixty- 
three  Maine  growers  produced  more 
than  five  tons  of  sweet  corn  for  pro¬ 
cessing  per  acre  last  year. 


Norman  H.  Worthley,  Strong, 
Franklin  County,  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Maine  (Artificial) 
Breeding  Cooperative  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Augusta.  Also  re-elected 
were  Herbert  Hawes,  Union,  Knox 
County,  vice-pres.;  Harold  Bennett, 
Bethel,  Oxford  County,  secy.-treas.; 
and  -  executive  committee  members, 
Neal  Putnam,  Monroe,  Waldo  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Richard  Eaton,  Exeter, 
Penobscot  County. 

Winners  of  the  Maine  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  Essay  Contest  were:  first,  All¬ 
aire  Pike,  Cornish,  York  County; 
second,  Susie  Ingalls,  Bethel,  Oxford 
County;  third,  Mary  Eleanor  Ward, 
Kenduskeag,  Penobscot  County;  and 
fourth,  William  E.  Wyman,  Old 
Town,  Penobscot  County. 


Willard  A.  Bodwell,  East  Kingston, 
Rockingham  County,  won  the  New 
Hampshire  Green  Pastures  Essay 
Contest.  He  will  receive  a  $100 
college  scholarship,  plus  a  gold 
medal.  Bodwell  is  a  senior  at  Exeter 
High  School  and  has  been  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  eight  years.  Other 
winners  were  Arthur  Poliquin,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Coos  County,  second;  Leonard 
Palmer,  Lebanon,  Grafton  County, 
third;  and  Bertram  Mills,  Penacook, 
Merrimack  County,  fourth. 


Dairymen  in  the  lower  Champlain 
Valley  of  Vermont  are  showing  much 
interest  in  growing  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil.'  There  are  now  about  6,000  acres 
of  trefoil  in  Vermont.  Although  much 
of  this  acreage  is  in  Addison  County, 
trefoil  may  be  grown  elsewhere,  but 
preferably  on  limestone  soils. 

Recommended  practical  formulas 
for  poultry  and  turkey  rations  are 
presented  in  Brieflet  903,  “Poultry 
and  Turkey  Rations,  1953,”  just  re¬ 
leased  by  th§  Vermont  Extension 
Service.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  county  agents  or  the  Bulletin 
Office,  Morrill  HaHll,  Burlington. 

Studies  by  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  show  that  applications 
of  fertilizer  paid  farmers  $5.00  for 
each  $1.00  invested  in  Cabot  and 
Marshfield,  Washington  County,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Vermont  dairymen  are  finding 
trench  silos  cheap  and  easy-to-build 
places  for  storing  grass  and  corn 
silage.  Moisture  content  of  the  grass 
is  very  important  in  filling  trench 
silos,  they  say.  The  grass  should  be 
between  60  and  70  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  grass  squeezes  into  a  firm 
ball  that  holds  its  shape,  it  is  about 
the  correct  moisture. 

The  seventh  annual  Dairy  Goat 
Show  is  scheduled  on  June  21  at 
Knoll  House  on  Route  9  in  Marl¬ 
boro,  Vermont. 

Northern  New  England  farmers 
and  scientists  are  invited  to  attend 
the  Grasslands  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  Burlington 
on  June  18  and  19.  Talks  on  grass¬ 
land  agriculture  and  tours  of  the 
grass  and  legume  plots  will  be  fea¬ 
tured. 


Rhode  Island  farmers  find  Ohio 
K-24  field  corn  for  grain  and  silage, 
Katahdin  potatoes,  Clinton  or  Mo¬ 
hawk  oats,  Moore  or  Wisconsin  No. 
38  barley,  Thorne  winter  wheat,  Bal¬ 
boa  or  Forage  Winter  winter  rye, 
Narragansett,  Ranger,  Grimm,  or 
Canadian  Variegated  alfalfa  are  good 
field  crop  varieties  for  the  State. 

John  W.  Manchester 


■ 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  middle  of  May  has  come  and 
gone  and  we  are  still  in  wet  weather, 
with  the  ground  unfit  to  work  a 
greater  part  of  the  time.  The  result 
is  that  there  are  still  many  fields  of 
corn  stubble  that  have  not  yet  been 
plowed  and  may  still  be  put  in  oats, 
if  it  is  put  in  at  all.  Of  course  the 
majority  of  the  oats  have  been 
drilled  and  most  of  it  is  up  and 
doing  nicely,  but  there  still  remain 
many  fields  that  the  owners  have 
not  been  able  to  get  plowed.  Some 
farmers  are  now  going  to  give  up 
putting  these  fields  in  oats  this  year 
because  it  is  so  late.  They  will  put 
these  fields  in  corn  again. 

Pastures  were  slow  coming  on  this 
Spring  but  during'  the  past  two 
weeks  grasses  have  made  wonder-' 
ful  growth  —  not  only  pastures,  but 
also  meadows. 

Prices  of  farm  products,  especially 
livestock,  have  dropped  very  notice¬ 
ably.  At  a  recent  public  sale  here 
dairy  cows  sold  for  around  $150,  and 
some  of  them  even  lower.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  the  same  cows  would 
have  brought  a  third  more,  or  even 
twice  that.  Other  livestock  prices 
have  dropped  accordingly,  although 
^ihklayers,  as  the  result  of  a  recent 
strike  in  a  nearby  industrial  city, 
have  been  granted  an  increase  in 
^ages  per  hour  which  gives  them 
an  all-time  high  income.  With  steel 
workers  about  to  ask  for  another 
hcrease,  we  sometimes  wonder 
nere  these  constant  wage  increases 
e  going  to  end  when  many  farmers 
■e  hardly  making  enough  to  pay 
expenses. 

^orn  at  present  is  bringing  65-75 
Per  bushel,  depending  on  the 
ii ii  Oats  for  feeding  purposes 
brinS  $1-00-1.10  at  public 

anc*  see(f  oats  sold  feed 

h  a!ers  run  over  $2.00  or  more  per 
sael-  Eggs  are  bringing  43  cents 
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when 'sold  to  the  local  stores;  and 
vealers  around  27  cents  for  good 
ones,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
a  year  ago  when  they  were  bringing 
up  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

Machinery  and  most  everything 
else  farmers  have  to  buy  is  still  very 
high  and  there  seems  little  hope  of 
any  great  reduction  so  long  as  labor 
is  asking  for  more  pay  all  the  time. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Pasture  renovation  as  a  way  of 
improving  stands  for  a  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  animal  agriculture  will  be 
demonstrated  at  eight  countywide 
field  days  to  be  conducted  during 
July  and  August  under  auspices  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
with  county  agents  in  charge.  First 
of  these  will  be  July  10  in  Butler 
County.  Others  will  be:  July  21, 
Chester  County;  July  31,  Sullivan 
County;  August  11,  Susquehanna 
County;  August  13  and  14,  Lycoming 
County;  August  14,  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty;  August  19,  Erie  County;  and 
August  28,  Berks  County. 

Attention  will  center  on  breaking 
up  of  old  sods  in  which  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  machines  will  be  used 
to  show  performance  and  suitability. 
Final  preparation  of  seedbed  and 
actual  seeding  will  wait  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring. 


Because  federal  indemnity  funds 
have  been  exhausted,  testing  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  for  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
present  in  Pennsylvania.  State  funds 
are  still  available  to  pay  the  State’s 
share  and,  where  cattle  owners  who 
have  their  animals  tested  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  plan  are  willing  to  forego 
federal  payment,  testing  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  State’s  free  calfhood 
vaccination  program  is  not  affected. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Will  the  Chain  Saw  You  Buy 
REALLY  MAKE  IT  EASIER 


Y&u  '//  Cove 

sthvnk 

(Chain  saws 
-of  course) 


etter  make  sure.  Ask 
yourself  the  right  ques¬ 
tions!  "Can  I  use  this  saw  for 
hours  at  a  time  without  getting 
tired?”  "Can  I  depend  on  this 
saw  not  to  break  down,  or  need 
costly  repairs?” 

Take  a  good  look  at  a  Strunk 
before  you  buy  any  saw.  Pick 
it  up.  Feel  its  lightness,  its  bal¬ 
ance  that  lets  it  "walk”  through 
the  cut  —  without  any  tiring 
strain  on  you.  Inspect  the 
Strunk.  No  "gadgets”!  No  com¬ 
plicated  parts!.  No  other  chain 
saw  can  match  Strunk’s  record 
for  trouble-free  performance! 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  a 
Strunk  to  show  you,  write  us 
for  complete  details. 


STRUNK 
CHAIN  SAWS 


1 


THE  GREATEST  VALUE  IN  THE  CHAIN  SAW  FIELD 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW ! 


Strunk  Equipment  Company  •  Coatesville  33,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  f,c0°vof?sc 

The  “Little  Marvel’’  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Va"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 

_  piete  with  everything  —  rods, 

lit;  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
)c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
ildering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com- 
ete  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux, 
jrry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

EPT.  47, _ QUINCY,  69,  MASS. _ 

INDUSTRIAL  GRINDING 

’e  grind  like  factory  new.  For  a  longer  lasting 

life,  send  your  Dull  Ensilage  knives  to  us  for  Servic- 
g.  NEW  ENGLAND  KNIFE  CO.,  INC. 

I  PRESCOTT  ST., WORCESTER  5.  MASS. 


Want  to  Save  Money 

Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  House  Paints  Titanium  and  Oil  Base 
for  Interior  and  Exterior  uses.  All  Colors  including 
WHITE’S  at  $1.90  gallon.  5-gallon  drum  at  $9.25 
each.  Gloss  Enamel  all  colors  including  White  $2.85 
per  gallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case. 
Mixed  colors  in  case  is  0.  K.  NO  C.  0.  D.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
COLLEQJ. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST., _ PH  I  LA.  34,  PA. 

Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS  ' 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  P.  O. 


PATENTS 


YOU  SAY 

WITH 
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WADE 

Sprinkler 


Dry  periods  or  extended  droughts 
hold  no  fear  for  Farmers,  Dairy¬ 
men,  Orchardists  with  WADE*RAIN 
Sprinkler  Irrigation.  Ample  moisture 
for  all  crops  at  all  times  means 


Irrigation 


THE 

LEADER 
in  features 
that 

Save  Water, 
Walking  and  Work 


BIGGER  YIELDS  OF  HIGH  VALUE  CROPS  . , . 

EARLIER  MATURITY  — BETTER  PRICES 
Keeps  Pastures  Green  and  Succulent 

PI  AN  Our  Technician 

a,adly v,sit  your 
NOW  farm  to  help  you  plan. 


POWER-ROLL 


One  Man  Operation 

Moves  Sprinkler  tines  under  its  Own 
Power ...  on  Wheels. 

'‘Simple  as  Walking  Across  the  Field." 

Mail  Coupon  Today  ^ 


;  SHEPARD  IRRIGATION  EQUIP.  CO.  \ 

ELLINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Please  Send  Me  Complete  Information 
and  Free  Illustrated  Literature  on 

□  WADE* RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigation 

□  POWER-ROU 


NAME _ 

RT.&BOX 
CITY _ 


.STATE 


I 
l 

W-42-6  | 

I 

I 

I 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  .person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  pmd,  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Is  It  Too  Late  to  Hope? 

“We  need  in  the  State  a  marketing  system 
which  is  fast,  efficient  and  honest  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  fresh  food,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
eggs  and  milk.  Both  farmers  and  consumers  have 
a  vital  stake  in  such  a  system.  It  is  high  time 
to  appraise  the  whole  food  situation  in  the  State: 
The  objectives  of  this  appraisal  should  be,  first, 
to  determine  what  adverse  conditions  can  be 
corrected  immediately.” 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  Legislature,  Jan.  3,  1945 

As  a  result  of  this  special  request,  the  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture  was 
set  up  in  the  same  year  by  the  Legislature 
with  the  present  U.  S.  Senator  Ives  as  its 
chairman,  later  to  be  succeeded  by  State 
Senator  Erwin.  The  Commission  announced 
that  its  No.  1  project  was  to  investigate  the 
milk  price  spread.  Experts  and  professors 
were  hired,  hearings  were  held,  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  were  placed  in  the  record, 
and  even  more  thousands  of  dollars  were 
spent,  with  the  result  that  four  years  later 
the  dealers  were  given  a  clean  bill  of  health 
on  their  spread.  The  Commission  did,  how¬ 
ever,  say  at  that  time  that  substantial  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  price  spread  might  be  effected 
with  greater  efficiencies  on  the  part  of  milk 
dealers. 

In  January,  1945  —  the  year  the  Erwin 
Commission  began  its  work  —  the  milk  price 
spread  was  9.55  cents  a  quart.  In  March,  1949 
—  when  the  Commission  made  its  report  — 
the  spread  was  11.88  cents.  Today — in  June, 
1953  —  the  spread  is  13.9  cents.  And  the 
Commission  is  still  in  existence,  although  it 
is  suspected  that  its  main  function  is  to  ab¬ 
sorb  taxpayers’  money  each  year  by  way  of 
legislative  appropriation. 

Two  months  ago,  Dr.  Blanford,  Milk  Market 
Administrator,  asked  the  dealers  publicly  to 
aid  in  easing  this  year’s  milk  flush  by  reduc¬ 
ing  consumer  prices  and  thus  increasing  con¬ 
sumer  sales.  They  did  —  once  —  on  May  1,  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  cent  a  quart,  or  23  cents 
a  cwt.  That  has  been  the  sum  total  of  deal¬ 
ers’  contribution  toward  their  pledge  to  the 
industry  to  support  June  Dairy  Month.  They 
should  have  explained  that  what  they  meant 
was  only  that  they  would  take  care  of  all 
the  extra  milk  by  way  of  manufacture,  so  as 
to  insure  greater  profits  to  themselves.  What 
interest  is  it  to  dealers  to  increase  their 
fluid  sales? 

And  for  that  matter,  of  what  interest  is  it 
to  Governor  Dewey  and  his  corps  of  farm  ex¬ 
perts  either?  Instead  of  the  Erwin  Commission 
emerging  from  its  well  fed,  four  year  hiber¬ 
nation  and  really  digging  into  the  spread 
scandal,  the  milk  politicos  have  now  dreamed 
up  a  nine-man  committee  to  look  into  some 
of  the  complexities  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order. 
The  State  of  New  York  takes  full  credit  for 
this  new  committee,  hailing  it  in  very  general 
terms  as  a  step  to  establish  more  friendly 
relations  between  Federal  and  State  milk 
authorities. 

But  will  it  insure  a  milk  marketing  system 
that  is  “fast,  efficient  and  honest”,  as  promised 
by  Governor  Dewey  eight  years  ago?  Will  it 
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seek  to  obtain  for  the  milk  producer  a  fair 
share  of  the  milk  consumer’s  dollar?  Or  is  its 
sole  aim  designed  as  an  empty  gesture  of 
concern  for  the  farmer’s  welfare? 

It  is  now  too  late  to  hope  for  any  dealer  co¬ 
operation  in  stimulating  fluid  milk  sales  dur¬ 
ing  this  month  of  June.  But  is  it  too  late  still 
to  hope  for  some  decent  worthwhile  effort  by 
Mr.  Dewey’s  racket  busters  to  do  what  he 
himself  promised  would  be  done  eight  long 
years  ago? 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Corn  Belt 

A  BOUT  every  two  or  three  years  we  like 
to  take  a  trip  out  through  the  heart  of 
the  Corn  Belt  country  and  observe  general 
farming  conditions  at  first  hand,  particularly 
those  which  have  an  influence  on  farming 
operations  here  in  the  Northeast.  On  our  trip 
last  month,  we  were  very  much  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  soil  conservation  is 
paying  off,  especially  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Three  years  ago  it  was  distressingly 
noticeable  how  many  of  the  fields  in  these 
States  were  deeply  eroded.  Today  the  picture 
has  changed  entirely,  due  to  strip  cropping, 
contour  plowing  and,  where  needed,  a  return 
to  permanent  grass. 

Corn  planting  was  from  two  to  three  weeks 
late  all  through  the  Corn  Belt  this  year.  A 
few  fields  had  been  planted  in  southern 
Missouri,  with  the  corn  about  an  inch  high 
the  third  week  in  May,  as  compared  to  a 
normal  six  inches.  However,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  unfavorable  factor;  in  fact,  quite  the 
reverse.  There  is  now  plenty  of  water  in  the 
soil  and,  with  any  kind  of  decent  weather 
from  here  on  out,  the  outlook  is  excellent  for 
a  bumper  corn  crop.  Most  farmers  are  figur¬ 
ing  on  planting  more  acreage  to  corn  than 
usual.  Then,  if  fat  cattle  prices  improve  suf¬ 
ficiently,  it  can  be  fed;  if  not,  the  present 
support  price  of  around  $1.60  a  bushel  will 
make  it  a  profitable  crop.  Incidentally,  this 
support  price  on  corn  works  a  hardship  on 
northeastern  dairymen  who  buy  all  or  most 
of  their  grain. 

The  current  meat  price  puzzle  is  being  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  dining  car  menus.  A  half¬ 
broiler  dinner  costs  $2.55,  roast  lamb  $2.85, 
and  two  center-cut  pork  chops  $2.65,  while 
a  sirloin  steak  dinner  is  priced  at  $4.50,  with 
the  trimmings  the  same  on  all.  We  noticed 
that,  of  some  30  people  in  the  diner,  only  one 
ate  steak.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  liveweight 
hogs  were  selling  at  about  a  dollar  more  a 
hundred  pounds  than  fat  steers,  and  fat 
lambs  at  approximatetly  the  same  as  steers. 
This  inequality  in  restaurant  prices  is  not 
justified,  and  is  materially  restricting  the 
movement  of  good  beef  into  consumer 
channels.  The  answer  is  to  eat  your  steaks  at 
home  and  eat  plenty  of  them.  Consumers 
themselves  could  thus  quickly  adjust  the 
situation. 

In  spite  of  the  late  rains,  the  Missouri 
River  bottom  lands  with  their  black,  rich  soil 
have  not  flooded  this  Spring.  Bottom  land 
farmers  were  just  starting  to  plant  corn. 
While  it  may  seem  foolish  to  some  to  farm 
this  land  with  its  frequent  floodings  and  con¬ 
sequent  crop  losses,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  families  on  these  farms  have  been  there 
for  two  or  three  generations.  They  figure 
that,  if  they  can  harvest  one  crop  in  three, 
they  are  ahead  of  many  upland  farmers.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  love  their  fertile  bottom  lands  that 
lay  close  by  the  Big  Muddy  with  its  lazy  flow, 
where  giant  cat  fish  can  be  caught  any  day 
just  by  throwing  in  a  line  baited  with  the 
tail  of  a  crawdad.  It  has  many  compensations. 

Wheat  prospects  are  generally  good,  al¬ 
though  just  lately  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  damage  observed  from  mosaic  disease 
in  northwestern  Kansas.  In  general,  farmers 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  tightening  their  credit 
belts,  due  to  the  prospects  of  lower  net  cash 
returns  this  year.  Short  term  loans,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  down  some  15  per  cent  below  the 
level  of  the  past  two  years.  Yet,  with  it  all, 
there  are  only  a  few  long  faces.  Farming  is 
not  an  in-and-out  proposition  with  these 
people.  The  forefathers  of  the  families  who 
are  living  on  many  of  the  best  farms  in  this 
area  originally  came  out  here  in  covered 
wagons.  Their  descendants  have  continued 


on  the  land  to  make  it  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  to  establish  it  as  the  greatest 
source  of  food  supply  in  the  entire  world 
Such  people  do  not  scare  easily. 


What  Farmers  Say 

“EVEN  IF  WE  WIN,  WE  LOSE” 

We  are  Dairymen’s  League  members  and  de 
liver  our  milk  to  the  Borden  plant  at  Red  Hook' 
N.  Y.  From  time  to  time  during  the  past  three 
years,  there  has  been  talk  of  closing  the  plant 
and  shipping  the  milk  in  cans  to  the  Borden  plant 
in  Mt.  Vernon.  Last  January  we  were  told  that 
the  only  way  we  could  get  more  money  for  our 
milk  was  to  close  the  plant  but,  since  no  price 
premium  could  be  agreed  on  until  the  new  bonus 
was  figured  on  milk  in  the  Copake  area  on  July 
1  (producers  in  Copake  have  been  receiving  39 
cents  a  cwt.  extra  since  July  1,  1951,  but  it  is 
reported  they  are  being  cut  to  20  cents),  it  was 
suggested  we  wait  until  July  1. 

Instead  of  waiting,  however,  a  petition  to  close 
the  plant  was  circulated  the  early  part  of  March 
and  signed  by  about  40  members  before  the  group 
opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  plant  was  aware 
of  the  action.  Upon  actually  seeing  the  petition 
the  group  who  wanted  the  plant  kept  open  had 
a  counter-petition  drawn  up  and  circulated  and 
had  over  40  signatures  on  same  when  a  board  of 
directors’  meeting  was  called.  It  was  then  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  destroy  both  petitions  and  forget 
the  whole  thing.  However,  in  about  a  week  an¬ 
other  directors’  meeting  was  held  and  further 
action  started  to  get  the  plant  closed.  After  two 
more  meetings  it  was  finally  decided  to  hold  an 
election  of  all  the  producers  to  decide  the  issue. 

So,  on  May  12,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Upper 
Red  Hook  Grange  Hall  and  after  discussion  for 
two  hours,  36  of  those  present  voted  to  keep  the 
plant  open,  and  34  to  close  the  plant. 

Naturally,  we  supposed  that  the  matter  was 
closed,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  However, 
a  delegation  went  to  see  Mr.  Stanley  Benham, 
our  district  director,  at  Millbrook  on  May  23 
and  told  him  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  vote  went  and  that,  unless  some  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  to  give  them  more  money  for 
their  milk  when  their  Dairymen’s  League  con¬ 
tracts  expired,  they  would  find  another  market 
for  their  milk.  So,  on  Monday,  May  25,  the 
League  district  manager  started*  making  the 
rounds  of  the  producers  to  get  them  signed  up 
to  take  their  milk  in  cans  to  Mt.  Vernon.  In  other 
words,  the  members  did  not  insist  on  this  action, 
but  were  solicited  by  the  League  to  do  so.  When 
I  heard  of  the  action  and  asked  why  we  had  even 
bothered  to  have  a  vote  since  the  decision  was 
not  to  be  honored,  I  was  told  that  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  wanted  to  close  the  plant  and  ship 
to  Mt.  Vernon  did  not  come  out  to  the  meeting.  I 
.  called  Mr.  Leon  Chapin,  president  of  the  League, 
who  told  me  that  the  League  had  to  take  care  of 
the  members  who  wanted  to  ship  their  milk 
elsewhere,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  members. 

At  our  May  12  meeting  a  Borden  representative 
stated  that  the  group  producing  at  Red  Hook 
would  not  be  “split.”  This  is  now  being  done  with 
the  active  support  of  the  League  management. 

At  this  point  we  do  not  know  just  what  will 
happen  but  we  feel  that,  since  a  majority  voted 
to  keep  the  plant  open,  it  should  be  kept  open. 
We  recognize  the  growing  trend  to  bulk  milk 
hauling  which  is  usually  preceded  by  can  hauling 
to  a  distant  point.  But,  with  prices  as  they  are 
right  now,  is  this  the  right  time,  particularly  since 
producers  will  be  put  to  immediate  and  substan¬ 
tial  expense  of  new  coolers,  larger  milk  houses, 
etc.,  with  no  guaranty  of  any  additional  payment 
for  any  specified  length  of  time?  The  experience 
over  at  Copake  does  not  justify  producers  tak¬ 
ing  such  a  risk. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  producers  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote  at  a  regular  meeting  decided  to  keep 
the  Red  Hook  plant  open.  Certainly,  for  the  time 
being  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  majority 
should  not  only  be  respected  by  the  minority, 
but  should  be  binding  on  our  district  director  and 
by  the  League  as  a  cooperative.  Otherwise,  why 
cooperate?  A  Red  Hook  Producer 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


PIECE  OF  CLEAR  THINKING 

In  your  May  16  issue  the  leading  editorial  “A 
Real  Test  of  Cooperation”,  was  a  piece  of  the 
clearest  thinking  on  the  milk  situation  that  I 
have  come  across. 

I  would  like  to  have  seven  copies  of  that  edi¬ 
torial  to  send  to  our  milk  cooperative,  New 
England  Milk  Producers  Assn.;  our  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Administrator  in  Boston;  our  distributor,  H. 
P.  Hood  &  Sons;  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson;  our  National  Farm  Bureau  office;  our 
State  Farm  Bureau  office;  and  for  reprint  on  the 
farm  page  of  The  Burlington  Free  Press. 

Vermont  R.  h.  l. 


Brevities 

“In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls."’  — 
Luke  21: 19. 

This  has  been  a  “good”  year  for  the  unsightly 
and  voracious  tent  caterpillar.  New  York’s  Norm 
Country  was  particularly  affected.  Early  thlS 
month  a  freight  train  out  of  Watertown  was  de¬ 
layed  35  minutes  when  the  wheels  spun  on  rans 
covered  with  hordes  of  tent  caterpillars. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  entire  midwest  is  a  month  be¬ 
hind  on  account  of  bad  weather.  We 
were  held  back  in  our  work  on  the 
chicken  house,  but  it  is  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  chickens  are  in  their 
new  quarters.  They  are  growing 
nicely,  but  they  eat  like  mad.  A  100- 
pound  sack  of  high  priced  feed  dis¬ 
appears  like  magic.  I  can  see  that 
the  road  between  baby  chicks  and 
a  basket  full  of  eggs  is  paved  with 
dollars. 

Calvin  has  been  working  as  much 
open  ground  as  possible  for  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  out  quite  a  lot  of  corn. 
He  has  a  small  piece  of  wheat  and  a 
piece  of  oats,  so  there  will  be  plenty 
of  home  grown  feed  later  on.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  he  can  get  in¬ 
to  the  vineyard  with  the  tractor,  so 
I  am  back  at  my  old  job  of  hoeing. 
Last  Fall,  I  worked  up  quite  a  ridge 
under  the  rows,  so  now  I  am  hoeing 
that  away  and  with  it  go  the  new 
weeds  and  grass. 

Here  are  two  statements  which  are 
connected  although  they  do  not 
seem  to  be.  Calvin  never  likes  to 
work  alone.  Our  sheriff  is  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  gets  many 
cigars  given  to  him,  so  he  often 
brings  out  a  box  to  me.  After 
supper,  I  light  up  and  walk  down 
the  field  road  to  where  Calvin  is 
working  and  sit  by  the  fence  while 
I  keep  him  company  and  puff  my 
cares  away.  Here  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  come  to  me  at  that 
time: 

During  recent  months,  a  number 
of  men  with  whom  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  have  passed  on.  Among 
them  were  a  judge,  banker,  doctor, 
lumber  dealer,  three  attorneys  and 
two  ex-sheriffs.  They  had  reached 
high  places  but,  when  they  checked 
out,  the  community  went  right  on  as 
though  they  had  never  existed.  The 
measure  of  a  man  is  not  how  high 
he  has  climbed,  but  how  much  good 
he  has  done.  Take  that  for  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  the  most  humble  man  in 
your  community  may  be  the  most 
important. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  when 
the  price  of  any  farm  product  is 
held  too  high  by  means  of  support 
from  the  Federal  government,  it  not 
only  makes  living  costs  higher  for 
city  people  but  also  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  folks  who  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  that  product.  In  addition, 
foreign  countries  which  also  pro¬ 
duce  that  product  are  able  to  pay 
the  tariff  and  still  flood  the  markets. 
As  an  example,  we  import  millions 
of  pounds  of  butter.  The  frantic 
efforts  of  Uncle  Sam  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  butter  simply  results  in 
making  foreign  farmers  rich  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  The 
answer  to  the  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  any  farm  product  at  a  great 
height  is  not  government  buying  or 
government  subsidy.  When  butter 
became  too  high,  it  simply  drove 
millions  of  people  into  using  oleo 
while  State  after  State  repealed  the 
ban  on  colored  oleo.  I  remember  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  a  dis¬ 


grace  to  serve  oleo,  and  the  product 
of  that  day  did  taste  very  much  like 
axle  grease.  Now,  the  oleo  makers 
are  using  vegetable  oils  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  product  which  is  very  much 
like  butter.  A  housewife  is  not  going 
to  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  for  butter 
when  she  can  buy  oleo  for  30  cents. 

That  same  rule  applies  to  all  farm 
products.  The  government  reports 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  crop  of 
wheat  in  prospect.  Our  country  is  so 
large  from  north  to  south  that  the 
wheat  harvest  has  already  begun  in 
the  southwest.  With  this  big  sur¬ 
plus  of  wheat,  the  millers  will  put 
down  the  price  but  the  bakers  will 
not  lower  their  price.  Not  too  long 
ago,  the  price  for  fresh  bread  at  the 
bakery  was  six  loaves  for  a  quarter. 
You  go  into  the  bakery  now  with 
two  bits  and  see  how  far  you  get. 
You’ll  be  like  the  local  woman  who 
went  into  the  butcher  shop  and 
asked  for  five  cents  worth  of  boiled 
ham.  The  butcher  told  her  to  step 
around  behind  the  counter  and  smell 
the  platter.  The  cotton  and  tobacco 
processors  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  and  soak  the  public 
when  there  is  no  real  reason. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  labor  is  not 
a  continuous,  round  of  strikes  and  a 
continuous  round  of  raises  in  pay. 
Every  time  that  occurs,  the  indus¬ 
trialists  must  raise  the  prices  of  his 
product  and  the  workers  are  no 
better  off  than  they  were  before.  It 
is  a  vicious  circle  which  must  come 
to  a  stop  if  we  hope  to  maintain  the 
American  dollar  at  a  reasonable 
value.  A  long  time  ago,  I  bought 
5,000  German  marks  for  a  nickel  and 
lost  money  on  the  deal.  If  we  keep 
on  at  the  present  rate,  our  dollars 
will  go  the  same  way.  I  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  a  solution  to  these  problems,  for 
I  leave  that  to  the  great  economists. 
I  am  just  a  plain  farmer  with  a  small 
degree  of  common  sense  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  most  uncommon 
thing  in  the  world. 

Fruit  prospects  seem  very  bright 
out  this  way.  Every  old  apple  tree  is 
loaded.  We  came  very  near  to  a 
killing  frost  in  the  middle  of  May, 
but  we  escaped  so  the  prospects  for 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes 
look  very  good.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  fruit  trees  have 
been  bulldozed  out  during  the  past 
couple  years,  we  can  still  look  for  a 
tremendous  fruit  crop  and,  with 
labor  and  spray  material  so  costly, 
you  will  be  lucky  if  you  make  any 
profit.  Just  as  I  was  down  to  my 
last  apple  wood,  a  neighbor  brought 
over  a  large  number  of  apple  stumps 
from  trees  which  had  been  bulldozed 
out  two  years  ago.  They  are  tough 
hombres,  but  I  busted  them  into 
wood  and,  all  through  this  cold 
Spring,  we  have  had  plenty  of  wood. 

But  it  is  growing  dark  and  Calvin 
has  no  lights  on  the  tractor,  so  up 
the  field  road  we  go,  content  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 
No  one  can  do  more  than  that. 

L.  B.  Reber 


1953  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 


Name  of  Fair  Location 

Atlantic  County  . Pomona  . 

Burlington  County  . Burlington  . 

Camden  County  . Clementon  . 

Cape  May  County . Cold  Spring  . 

Cumberland  County . Bridgeton  ........ 

Essex  County  . Caldwell  . . 

I  lemington  (Hunterdon  Co.) _ Flemington  . 

Gloucester  County  . Aura  . 

Mercer  County  . Washington  Cr’s’g. . 

Middlesex  County  . Dunham’s  Corner.. 

Monmouth  County  . Freehold  . 

Morris  County  . Troy  Hills  , . 

Ccean  County  . Lakewood  . 

Passaic  County  . . Preakness  . 

Somerset  County . Far  Hills  . 

Sussex  County  . Branchville  . 

Warren  County  . Uniontown  . 

New  Jersey  State . Trenton  . 


Dates 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


20-22 

30-Aug. 

5 

29-31 

15-19 

11-12 

1-7 

13- 14 

14- 15 
19-22 

17- 18 

18- 22 
5-6 

13- 15 

14- 15 
4-8 

12-14 

27-Oct. 


BRUSH  KILLER  31 

the  ideal  product  for  foliage  or  basal  spraying 

There’s  nothing  like  it.  It’s  got  real  killing  power,  but  only  kills 
where  you  aim  it.  It  contains  the  powerful  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  which  is  practically  non-volatile.  Vapors  don’t 
injure  nearby  susceptible  plants. 

KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS.  Brambles  (blackberry, 
raspberry,  etc.),  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and 
pines,  wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  buck¬ 
brush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honeysuckle  and  many 
others,  as  well  as  thistles,  knapweed  and  other  perennial  weeds; 

GET  MORE  FROM  YOUR  ACREAGE.  Clear  pastures  of  bramble 
and  brush  patches  .  .  .  more  grass  for  your  livestock. 

Clear  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds. 

Clear  fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  roadsides  of  brush  that  robs 
nearby  crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to 
harmful  insects. 

CONTROL  WEEDS  IN  GROWING  CROPS 

WEEDAR  MCP  .  .  .  Weedar  MCP  is  recommended  for  use  in  killing  weeds  in 
oats,  wheat  and  barley  which  are  underseeded  with  legumes  such  as  alfalfa, 
birdsfoot  trefoil,  and  clover  (Ladino,  Red,  Alsike).  Safer  to  spray  on  flax. 
WEEDONE  LV-4  .  .  .  Weedone  LV-4  contains  the  original  low-volatile  ester. 
Safer  to  use  where  there  is  danger  of  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible 
crops.  Recommended  for  killing  highly  resistant  weeds  such  as  cattail, 
Canada  thistle  and  rayless  goldenrod.  Very  effective  pre-emergence  on  corn. 
WEEDONE  CONCENTRATE  48  .  .  .  Weedone  Concentrate  48  is  the  Number  1 
weed  killer  for  use  in  crops.  Very  effective  in  treating  resistant  perennial 
and  annual  weeds.  The  time-tested  favorite  used  all  over  the  world. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information,  or  write  us  direct.  Ask  for  bulletins. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 


Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 


Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


|  Chemical*  j 


|  Processes  | 


100  Mozelle  St. 


AMERICA’S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


DYNAMITING  GEN-  FARM  blasting, 

1#  I  rwMfvll  I  im\7  Trees,  Drainage  Ditches, 
Stumps,  etc.  Dynamite  and  Black  Powder  Dealer. 
LES.  NEWMAN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


CUT 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


V2 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.. 


Amazing  New  BARKER  Roller 

Bearing  WEEDER 

Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 

Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds, 

clods  disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out 
of  tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher, 
Cultivator.  Botating  blades  and 
underground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  break  up  clods  and 
crust — aerate  the  soil,  work  it 
it  into  a  level  moisture- 
retaining  mulch.  Barker 

Weeders  used  for 
30  years. 

*  Write  For  Litera* 
('  ture.  Low  Price*. 
Bex  50,  David  City,  Nebr. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  includ  ig  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 
Finishers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 
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Go  grade  "A”  with  a 


A  concrete  milk  house  helps 
you  produce  quality  milk  .  .  . 
makes  it  easier  to  meet  Grade 
"A”  requirements.  The  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  concrete 
masonry  walls  offer  fewer 
places  for  bacteria  to  breed 
and  dust  to  cling.  The  build¬ 
ing  wrill  last  a  life-time  with 
little  maintenance. 

A  concrete  milk  house  is  simple 


to  construct .  .  .  easy  to  clean. 
It  can  be  flushed  with  a  hose 
.  . .  dries  quickly.  The  time  it 
takes  to  build  one  is  saved 
many  times  over  in  cleaning 
hours.  Premium  milk  checks 
will  soon  pay  for  it. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  this  and 
other  concrete  construction. 
See  him  next  time  you  are 
in  town. 


2  men  and  a  boy  can  build 
It  requires: 


a  milk  house  like  this. 


FOR  FOOTINGS  AND  FLOORS 

28  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
3  cu.  yds.  sand 
3  Vi  cu.  yds.  gravel 
or 

4Vi  cu.  yds.  of  Ready  Mix  Concrete 


FOR  MASONRY  WALLS 

4  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
Vi  cu.  yd.  mortar  sand 
273 — 8x8xl6-in.  regular  blocks 
66 — 8x8x16-in.  corner  return  blocks 
22. — 8x8x8-in.  corner  return  blocks 
48  glass  blocks 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


BARKER’S 

HORSE  It  CATTLE 
POWDER 

•  Appetizer  •  Tonic 

•  Vitamin  D  Supplement 

* 

One  month  before  &  after  calving 
Recovering  from  illness 
Under  heavy  production 

BUY  A  PACKAGE  -  TODAY  I 


HEAVY  DUTY  FARM  FREEZERS 


18  TO  120  CU.  FT. 

Sectional  construction  per¬ 
mits  installation  anywhere. 
Additional  sections  can  be 
added  up  to  120  cubic  ft. 
Direct  contact  quick  freeze 
shelves.  Capacity  1000  lbs. 
Full  5  in.  insulation  assures 
economical  oper¬ 
ation.  Shipped 
factory  to  you. 

Write  Dept.  C 


ERDIN  FARM  FREEZE  MFG.  C0^ 

53  LIVINGSTON  RD.  •  EAST  HARTFORD  •  CONN. 


n 


It’s  always  a  HARDER  r 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  for  me."  I 


That' 


what 


stT  ^'°^d0eHorOdfe/cm  «.y  U 

Recuse  of  fhe  /' 5°f  out  dependab° 

S2TT  *»«*•  '“; 

coy  OV-yofpe^odeoVe/0V''Ce  °nd  ^Pendab//! 

COfT)e  from  the  ,  years'  many  0rW  ' 

Th*xs  .  e  s°ns  of  nU  u  .  Y  °r°ers 

hey'  too,  know  from  d  H<”cier  owner. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  CobJeskill,  N.  Y, 
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Leptospirosis — 

A  New  Disease  Threat 

It  pays  livestock  farmers  to,  keep  on 
top  of  disease .  Here  is  a  new  one 
y  to  watch  for  in  cattle ,  swine 9  dogs  — 
even  in  man.  Fever  and  jaundice  are 
symptoms ;  aureomycin  may  cure  it. 


\  1935  Russian  authors  re¬ 
ported  a  disease  of  cattle 
caused  by  leptospira  bac¬ 
teria.  Similar  reports  soon 
came  from  Australia  and 
Palestine.  In  the  United 
States,  bovine  leptospirosis 
seen  in  Connecticut  in  1944 
and  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in 
Montana,  and  later  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Recent  work  indicates 
that  the  strain  of  leptospira  involved 
is  Leptospira  pomona  —  the  same 
parasitic  strain  reported  to  cause  bo¬ 
vine  and  human  leptospirosis  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  human  and 
porcine  infections  in  parts  of  Europe. 

Probably  the  most  complete  study 
of  leptospirosis  of  cattle  in  New 
York  State  has  been  made  by 
Cornell  University,  and  it  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  55th  Annual  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  United  States  Live¬ 
stock  Sanitary  Association.  The  com¬ 
plement-fixation  test  was  used  to 
determine  incidence  of  the  disease 
within  the  State.  Tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  33  counties;  in  19  (57.5  per 
cent)  of  them,  reactors  were  found. 
In  105  herds  tested,  reactors  were 
found  in  36  (35.2  per  cent). 

In  all,  1,074  cows  were  tested  and, 
of  these,  138  (12.8  per  cent)  gave  a 
positive  test  for  leptospirosis.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  tested  was  small, 
the  geographical  distribution  indi¬ 
cated  a  widespread  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  State.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  disease  has 
been  officially  reported  in  states 
from  California  to  New  England;  in 
states  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
from  Montana  to  Texas  and  Georgia 
and  also  in  such  midwestern  states 
as  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and 
Kansas. 

Symptoms  of  Leptospirosis 

Dairymen  whose  herds  have  had 
outbreaks  of  leptospirosis  report  that 
it  is  worse  than  any  other  disease 
they  have  experienced,  including 
mastitis,  brucellosis  and  tuberculosis. 

In  the  visibly  infected  herds 
studied  in  New  York,  the  incidence 
of  infection  in  individual  herds 
varied  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  The 
disease  presents  a  serious  economic 
problem.  The  mortality  was  usually 
about  five  per  cent,  but  ranged  as 
high  as  25  per  cent  in  young  stock. 
An  additional  five  to  10  per  cent 


showed  severe  symptoms;  20  to  40 
per  cent  had  mild  symptoms  (prim¬ 
arily  high  fever  and  loss  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction),  while  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  infected  animals  showed  no 
apparent  symptoms.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  infected  animals  aborted. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  symp¬ 
toms  in  cattle;  in  fact,  some  infected 
animals  have  symptoms  so  slight  (a 
little  fever)  that  they  may  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  Symptoms  vary  from  mild 
depression,  loss  of  appetite,  run¬ 
down  condition  (with  subsequent  re¬ 
covery)  to  severe  reaction  that  comes 
on  suddenly  is  accompanied  by  a 
high  temperature  and  which  may 
terminate  fatally.  In  calves,  this  may 
occur  as  early  as  24  to  72  hours  of 
age.  Calves  and  feeder  stock  that 
survive  are  stunted  and  unthrifty, 
and  adult  cattle  may  have  to  be 
sold  prematurely  for  slaughter.  In 
dairy  cows,  there  is  a  sharp  loss  of 
production,  and  the  milk  may  be¬ 
come  abnormal  in  appearance.  It 
assumes  a  yellow  color  and  thick¬ 
ened  consistency,  and  is  at  times 
tinged  with  blood.  This  condition  can 
persist  throughout  an  entire  lacta¬ 
tion. 

Jaundice  is  a  common  symptom  in 
the  severe  form  of  the  disease,  and 
there  is  blood  in  the  urine.  Another 
important  symptom  associated  with 
bovine  leptospirosis  is  abortion, 
which  may  occur  at  any  stage  of 
pregnancy.  While  early  symptoms 
are  not  difficult  to  recognize,  they 
are  not  conclusive  proof  of  lepto¬ 
spirosis.  These  are  all  symptoms  that 
can  be  caused  by  other  agents.  For 
example,  the  bloody  urine  often 
leads  to  a  diagnosis  of  red  water  dis¬ 
ease,  which  is  prevalent  in  liver 
fluke  areas  and  is  caused  by  a  bac¬ 
teria,  known  as  Clostridium  hemo- 
lyticum  for  which,  incidentally,  a 
bacterin  is  now  available. 

Spreads  Rapidly 

Leptospirosis  spreads  rapidly 
through  a  herd;  the  method  by 
which  infection  is  transmitted,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  fully  understood.  Lep¬ 
tospira  bacteria  are  found  in  the 
blood  and  milk  during  the  stage  of 
the  disease  while  the  animal  is 
feverish.  A  few  days  before  the 
fever  subsides,  leptospira  localize  in 
the  kidneys  and  are  shed  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  427) 
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was  first 


Photo:  Strohmeyer  and  Carpenter 

Years  of  constructive  breeding  work  can  be  wiped  out  in  a  short  time  by 
disease.  Livestock  farmers  must  practice  the  best  methods  of  sanitation 
and  disease  control  at  all  times.  This  great  Holstein  bull,  Wee  Joe  Sanox , 
showing  robust  vigor  and  health  and  officially  classified  “Excellent”, 
senior  sire  at  Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  Count y, 
Pa.,  owned  by  Joseph  Hook  and  operated  by  his  partner,  Herman  Ginder. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORK** 


Calf  Contest  Winners 

The  Oneida  -  Herkimer  Counties 
(N.  Y.)  Bankers  Assn,  recently 

awarded  cash  prizes  to  12  F.  F.  A. 
and  4-H  boys  and  girls  for  progress, 
achievement  and  leadership  in  dairy 
projects.  The  prizes— $100  for  first, 
$75  for  second  and  $50  for  third  — 
totaled  $900.  Winners  for  Oneida 
County  were:  F.  F.  A.  division — Ross 
Lett,  Clinton,  first;  Richard  Sage, 
Boonville,  second;  and  Lewis  Dean, 
Boonville,  third;  4-H  division — Har¬ 
lan  Barringer,  Boonville,  first;  Hu¬ 
bert  Pritchard,  Rome,  second;  and 
Earle  Ford,  Waterville,  third. 

Herkimer  County  winners  were: 
F.  F.  A.  division  —  Glenn  Worden, 
Newport,  first;  Robert  Weigand. 
Frankfort,  second;  and  Joseph 
Schwasnick,  Mohawk,  third;  4-H  di¬ 
vision — Samuel  and  Ralph  Sterusky, 
Little  Falls,  first;  Rowena  Smith,  Van 
Hornesville,  second;  and  Larry  Rein¬ 
hardt,  Dolgeville,  third. 

The  winners  were  selected  by  a 
committee  of  two  farmers,  two  vo-ag 
teachers  and  two  4-H  Club  agents, 
who  used  a  50-point  score  card  to 
determine  the  awards.  Thirty  points 
could  be  given  to  “progress  demon¬ 
strated  in  current  dairy  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  project  records,”  10  points 
for  “history  of  achievement  in  previ¬ 
ous  dairy  projects”  and  10  for 
“leadership  activities.” 

Members  of  the  award  committee 
were:  for  Oneida  County  —  Palmer 
Haughton,  Manheim,  farmer;  Harold 
Bellinger,  Van  Hornesville,  vo-ag 
teacher;  and  Arthur  Reynolds,  Her¬ 
kimer  County  4-H  Club  agent;  for 
Herkimer  County — James  Shanley, 
Clinton,  farmer;  Jay  Manchester, 
Waterville,  vo-ag  teacher;  and 
Lawrence  Specht,  assistant  Oneida 
County  4-H  Club  agent. 

Awards  were  in  cash  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  registered  dairy  calf.  The 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  25  com¬ 
mercial  banks  of  the  counties  to 
stimulate  interest  of  farm  boys  and 
girls  in  improved  farming  practices 
and  to  asist  in  4-H  and  F.F.A.  work, 
has  been  held  for  the  past  six  years. 
This  year  there  were  63  entries  in 
the  contest. 


Annual  Holstein  Report 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America, 
presented  by  Secretary  H.  W.  Norton, 
Jr.,  shows  that  office  space,  which 
has  been  a  serious  handicap  during 
recent  years,  was  doubled  by  the 
completion  of  the  addition  to  its 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  building  early  in 
the  year.  At  the  close  of  1952,  total 
surplus  or  the  net  worth  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  reached  the  highest  point  of 
all  time,  $1,292,065.85.  Membership 
also  reached  a  new  high  figure, 
43,747,  and  membership  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  showed  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  over  1951.  The  slight  drop  in 
registrations  and  transfers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  was 
due  principally  to  the  embargo 
against  Canadian  shipments. 

Breed  improvement  programs 
showed  great  activity,  the  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Test  continuing  its  steady 
upward  trend  and  Herd  Classifica¬ 
tion  reaching  the  second  highest  level 
since  it  was  established.  Plans  for  the 
new  Selective  Registry  Program 
were  completed  and  approved  by  the 
Board  to  become^  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1953.  Under  this  new 
Program  young  bulls  of  good  pedi¬ 
gree  promise  will  be  set  apart  by 
special  designation  shown  on  their 
registration  certificates. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  June  5,  1953,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Steers  and  Heifers — Choice  West¬ 
ern  steers  and  heifers  averaging  810 
Jbs.  $22.50.  Dairy  type  slaughter 
cattle  —  Cows,  demand  active,  mar¬ 
ket  firmer;  Heavy  Cutters,  medium 
lat  and  fat  cows  $14-14.50,  few  $15; 
kgkt  Cutters  $12.50-13.50;  Canners 
L1!;-12’  ^ew  lower;  fat  yellow  cows 
f  n  13,  ^ew  higher.  Heifers — market 
Bfily  steady;  Good  $17-18;  Medium 
'plh-16.50;  Common  $13-15.50.  Bulls 

demand  good,  market  firm;  Heavy 
sausage  bulls  $16-16.50,  few  $16.75; 
Jledrum  $14.50-15.50;  Common  $13- 

Calves  —  Demand  good;  market 
June  20,  1953 


firm.  Choice  $26-28;  best  $29;  Good  j 
to  Choice  $24-26;  Medium  to  Good 
$22-24;  Common  and  Culls  $22  down 
according  to  weight  and  quality. 

Hogs  —  Good  to  Choice  180-240 
lb.  N.Y.S.  hogs  steady  at  $25.50-26, 
few  $26.25;  weights  above  300  lbs. 
50c  to  $1.00  lower;  250-300  lb.  hogs 
$23-25;  100-130  lbs.  $19-22;  140-160 
lbs.  $22-25;  bulk  of  300-600  lb.  sows 
$18-20;  boars  $14-17. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Demand  good; 
market  steady.  One  lot  of  Spring 
lambs  averaging  71  lbs.  $29. 


Eastern  N,  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  June  5,  as 
reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets: 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  fairly  active  with  de¬ 
creased  supplies.  Price  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  — 
Medium  grade  $14.50-15.60.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  cows  —  Good  grade  $15-16.10; 
Medium  $14.25-15.25;  Cutters  $13- 
14;  Heavy  Canners  $12-13;  Light 
Canners  $10.40-12;  Shelly  Canners 
$10.40  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls  — 
Good  grade  $16.30-17.90;  Medium 
$15-16.60;  Common  $12.50-14.90. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with 
a  slightly  weaker  undertone.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate.  Price  per  head: 
Choice  vealers  $69-75;  Good  vealers 
$61-70;  Medium  vealers  $45-58; 
Common  and  culls  $34-44;  Bobs, 
over  85  lbs.,  $21-33;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs., 
$14-20;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $13.50 
and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  firm  with 
demand  fairly  active.  Price  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $21.85-23.50;  Heavy 
weights  $18-19;  Medium  and  Light 
Sows  $17-18.10.  Heavy  Sows  $18-20; 
Medium  and  Light  Boars  $13.50-16; 
Heavy  Boars  $10-12.  Small  pigs 
$7.50-10.50  each. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  . 2.00 


Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt  . . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

Grass  Silage  and  Dairying, 

Ray  W.  Ingham .  1.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


-  FILMS  DEVELOPED  - 

Eight  Exposures  35  cents;  12  &  16  Exposures  50  cents 
35  MM  (20  Ex.  $1.00)  (36  Ex.  $1.50) 

BROOK  WOOD  ART  SHOP,  DRUMS.  PA. 

Sample  on  Request 


_ SHEEP _ __ 

Tranquillity  and  Allamuchy  Farms 
—  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE— 

DORSET-MERINO  CROSSBRED 

Yearling — 2  Yr.  old  Ewes.  Hampshire  2  Yr.  old  Cross 
bred  —  Ewes.  Pure  Bred  Registered,  DORSET  and 
HAMPSHIRE  RAMS.  Address— ALLA  M  UCHY  P.  0. 
WARREN  COUNTY  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone:  Hackettstown  938  W  2  E.  H.  Danks  Res. 
741  W  Office;  685  J  A.  Danks,  Res. 

Karakul  Sheep  &  Lambs 

Black  Curly  attractive  lambs  as  family  PETS.  Latest 
arrivals  one  week  old,  also  some  older  ones,  and  to 
start  your  own  flock  —  breeders  and  future  breeders. 
H.  MIDDLETON, _ MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

YOUNG  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 

PROVEN  BREEDERS  From  A  GOOD  FARM  FLOCK 
ALSO  THREE  REGISTERED  PUREBRED  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  RAMS.  REASONABLE.  S.  PHILLIPS, 
_ GREAT  MEADOWS,  NEW  JERSEY. _ 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

EWES  and  LAMBS.  Excellent  breeding.  GREEN 
MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE,  RT.  I,  PENNA. 
Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  Route  222. 

-  FOR  SALE  - - 

Reg.  Karagul,  Five  Ewes,  Three  Ewe  Lambs,  Two 
Yearling  Rams.  WILLIAM  A.  WEIDELE, 

R.  I,  KRUMSVILLE,  LENHARTSVILLE,  PA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies 

BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED.  For  Breeding,  Show¬ 
ing  and  for  the  young  child.  Let  a  1953  foal  and 
your  child  grow  together  in  perfect  safety. 

WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM. 

ROWLEY,  MASS. _ Tel.  Newburyport  2380 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tell*  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.04. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNiAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 
REG.  NUBIAN  GOATS:  In  Full  Milk.  Cheap.  Over- 
stocked.  McGRATH,  2650  Ford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SAANEN  DAIRY  GOATS  For  Sale.  Choice  Does, 
Bucks  and  Kids.  SCANNELLA,  HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  For  quick  delivery  Burros,  Llamas,  Fallo 
and  Japanese  deer,  small  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
WILLETT  RANDALL,  The  Ark,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


_ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Two  registered  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
heifers,  nine  months  old.  Enchan¬ 
tress  Erica  family,  price  $350  each. 

WILL  DELIVER 

TEX -ANGUS  STOCK  FARM 
SALT  POINT,  NEW  YORK 

TEL.  CLINTON  CORNERS  4386 


fifth:  A.KnsruA.ij  a 

KEYSTONE  STUD  RAM  &  EWE  SALE  ! 


JULY  10-11,  1953  • 


FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
17  3  EWES 


HAMPSHIRES  —  CORRIEDALES  —  SUFFOLKS  —  DORSETS  —  CHEVIOTS 
SOUTHDOWNS  —  MONTADALES  —  SHROPSHIRES 


|  For  Catalogs  •  write  to:  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed,  Pine  Road,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


BEAUTIFUL  SMALL  HERD 


Polled  Herefords 

These  six  cows  were  especially 
selected  as  a  foundation  herd,  and 
bred  to  high  class  bulls. 

Excellent  individuals,  excellent 
blood  lines,  quiet  and  gentle. 

All  in  calf  or  with  calf  at  side. 

One  yearling  hull  by  Pawnee 
Domino  80  bred  by  the  Warners 
out  of  Greymoor  Donna  one  of 
the  above  cows.  Come  and  see 
them.  Owner  selling  with  regret 
for  personal  reasons. 


PEAPACTON  FARMS 

Far  Hills,  New  Jersey  Tel.  Peapack  8-0107 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


tfc CALVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

contact  vs  before  yov  bvv 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 
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|  SEMI-DISPERSAL  SALE 

i  - OF - 

(BEEF  GATTLE 

=  Registered  &  Non-registered  Stock 
=  Sat.  August  1,  1953 

12:30  p.  m. 

=  SCHWARZBRIAN  FARMS 

=  6161  GENESEE  ROAD  LANCASTER,  N.  Y. 

“  Route  33  •  Or.  &  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fahey 


HEREFORD 

Registered  horned  Herefords.  Excel¬ 
lent  breeding  stock — Domino  strain. 
Yearling  bulls  and  heifers,  two  year 
old  bred  heifers.  Reasonably  priced. 

MYRON  YOUNG 

Anchorage  Farms,  Warnerville,  New  York 
Telephone  Cobleskill  663-W-1 
or  in  New  York  City,  REctor  2-8900, 
Extension  535,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clark 


QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

For  Detailed  Information  Write  — 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
ROOM  34,  WING  HALL,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

10  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers,  ready  to  be 
bred  this  summer.  Good  individuals,  popular  families — 
$3000  for  the  lot.  Also  cows  with  calves  at  side  and 
re-bred.  Good  producers.  Priced  reasonably.  We  also 
have  a  select  lot  of  heifers,  heavy  in  calf  to  out¬ 
standing  bulls.  Come  and  see  them. 

E.  H.  RAWLS, _ MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS - 

Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and  Bred 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  with  calves. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  HEREFORD  CATTLE  - 

Cows  with  Calves,  Bred  Cows,  Heifers,  Steers. 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARMS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

BRED  COWS,  SELECT  YOUNG  BULLS,  STEERS 
CANTON  FARM,  St.  Michaels,  Md„  Tel. -245-R  or  J 

-  HEREFORD  B  U  LjL  - 

One  Registered.  18  Grade  Hereford  Cows  with  healthy 
calves  at  their  sides.  Reason  for  selling,  change  of 
business.  WALTER  F.  BREUSS, 

CLAVERACK,  NEW  YORK  TEL.:  Claverack  7-552 

REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

10  Well  Bred?  Some  Ready  to  Drop  Calves,  and  One 
Bull.  Your  Choice,  $400.  Sacrificing  all  II  for  quick 
sale  at  $3,500,  or  5  for  $1,750.  10*  pure  bred  un¬ 
registered  Angus  Cows.and  Heifers  with  4  calves  by 
their  side  and  rebred.  Balance  to  calve  soon. 
All  14  for  $2,500. 

P.  K.  FISHER.  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


$4400.  in  cash  awards  offered  to 
daughters  of  NY  ABC  sires  of  all  five 
dairy  breeds  in  the  3rd  Annual  Com¬ 
petitive  CATTLE  SHOW  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  13th  Annual 
Meeting  of  NYABC  July  30-August 
1  in  Ithaca.  Deadline  for  CATTLE 
SHOW  entries  —  July  15.  Get 
premium  list,  rules,  and  entry 
blanks  in  New  York  or  Western 
Vermont  from  your  local  NYABC 
technician  or  by  writing  to  — 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528-B _ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

Guernsey  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Calves 

To  Serviceable  Age 
Backed  by  30  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  A.  R.  testing.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  requirements. 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

_ CHAS.  A.  SLATER.  Mgr. _ 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

It  months  old,  Hlckrill  Sagamore— Granddam  Iona 
of  Oakbrooke.  tested  1951,  700  lbs.  butterfat,  14,000 
lbs.  milk:  $300.  HOPE  FARM, 

HARDWICK, _ YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  •  FOR  SALE 

Near  Fresh,  and  Young  Cows,  Bred  Heifers  and  Heifer 
Calves.  Langwater  and  Coronation  Blood  Lines. 
Woodward  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  PROOF 

2  year  old  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  Sire:  Cathedral 
Pal  of  Twin  Bird.  Dam:.  Old  Homestead  A.  Rosebud. 
JACK  STUDER,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y.  Tel.  II2-F-5 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABOR  ATORY— BREEDIN  G 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets.'Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  - 

Ail  ages  available  Please  state  wants.  We  have 
the  largest  commercial  herd  in  Connecticut. 

INDIAN  HOLLOW  ENTERPRISES 
INDIAN  HOLLOW  ROAD,  WINDHAM,  CONN. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES:  Trios,  Age  10  Weeks  $7. 
CAR L  EGGE, _ MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


DOGS 


Eoxiors  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A.K.C.  Shetland  Sheepdogs.  Collies  in  miniature.  Cut® 

pic’s,  info.,  write:  Jean  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  MCCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  — 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N.  H. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  Registration  paper  $1.00  extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER, _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES:  Farm  Raised  A.K.C.  Female  Puppies, 
Extra  Nice.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
FOR  COW,  WATCH  AND  COMPANION  DOG. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  BEAGLE  PUPS  - - 

Registered,  Not  Registered.  Also  Started. 
INDIAN  HOLLOW  BEAGLES,  121,  Commack,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


- —  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

SPRING  PIGS,  BOTH  SEXES,  ALSO  FEEDERS 
F.  B.  FOSS,  DIXON  RD„  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


-  TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered  - - 

TAMWORTH  FARM, _ MILTON.  DELAWARE 

GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Half  Grown  $1.25;  Breeders  $1.75: 
Bred  Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  -  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Y ear  Old  Bred.  Heifers 
SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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Too  many  places  to  pay  —  buy¬ 
ing  on  time  from  suppliers  — 
can  cut  your  profits  faster  than 
a  buzz  saw.  But,  when  you  set 
up  your  credit  at  your  local 
Production  Credit  Association, 
you  can  buy  for  cash,  cut  costs, 
boost  profits.  Come  in  and  see 
us  soon.  Let  us  show  you  how 
low-cost  PCA  money  can  help 
make  more  money  for  you. 


For  the  BEST  in 

FARM  FINANCING 

see  your  local  Production  Credit 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  fc-SO 
3H0  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR 


BOOKLET  With  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re¬ 
moval  Filter  you'll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
and  sinks.  Water  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palot- 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


TELEPHONES 

Real  McCoy  &.  Not  a  Toy.  Purchased  from  Telephone 
Co.  House  to  Barn,  Office  to  Factory.  Talk  up  to 
30  Miles.  Turn  crank  to  Ring.  Simple  hook  up, 
connect  two  wires.  Guaranteed  Complete  ready  to  talk. 

PRICE  TWO  PHONES  $22.00 

TELEPHONE  DROP  WIRE  $.01  Ft. 

Check,  Money  Order  or  C.  0.  D. 

Bohnsack  Equipment  Co. 

GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Your  New  Relief  from  Misery  of 

itfi, 

E 

m 

E 

Send  for 
Trial 
Bottle  of 
‘SORIASIN’ 
Only  50c 


If  you  haven’t  used  Soriasin. 
it  will  be  new  and  pleasing 
to  you.  Soriasin  quickly  softens 
and  removes  crusty  scales,  re¬ 
lieves  itching.  FIRST  with  in¬ 
gredient  to  make  the  skin  look 
whiter  again.  The  ONLY  lo¬ 
tion  with  pleasant  fragrance. 
Soriasin  is  easy  to  use.  No 
bandages  are  needed  —  it'  will 
not  stain  clothes  or  bedding. 
Users  say  Soriasin  helps  them. 
Try  it  yourself.  Send  50c 
today  for  trial  bottle. 


SOUTHERN  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

Suite  9053,  1419  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


& 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily  pact/ table  -  model  Electric  I 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER -capacity  14  dozen  delicious, * 
greaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you're  in  bnsinws 
selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops. 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for_FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plant  Gat  tha  fall  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself! 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,Minn. 

nrill  AHIII  CAUC  Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
9  CVS  H  IN  II  9H  VC  etc.  Write  for  free  samples 
of  our  fine  rayon  crepes,  printed  crepes,  nylon,  etc. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  '  Unusual  Values! 

ALEX  RODKIM,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-  SELL  BEAUTIFUL  FABRICS  - 

To  Friends,  Neighbors,  and  Churches.  No  experience 
necessary  —  costs  nothing  to  get  started.  Free  sample 
Fabric  Kit.  FABRIC  FAIR,  DEPT.  R-6 

P.  O.  BOX  1346,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
UAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


When  the  Baby 
is  a  Girl 


A  girl  to  tie  a  bow  on, 

A  darling  baby  daughter; 

What  fun  you’ll  have 
When  you  dress  her  up 

In  the  cunning  things  you’ve  bought 
her! 

—  Agnes  C.  Wonson 


Free 

booklet 

on 

request 


recipes 
on  how 
to  can 
and 
freeze 

Courtesy:  Ball  Bros.,  Inc. 

Summer  is  here  at  last.  With  it 
comes  the  wealth  of  berries,  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  canning  and 
freezing.  Here  als.o,  right  in  our 
office,  is  an  excellent  booklet,  illus¬ 
trated,  with  a  wealth  of  information 
in  it  on  how  to  can,  preserve  and 
freeze  those  very  berries,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  addition,  this  1953 
booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking!  We 
are  always  glad  to  offer  something 
special  to  our  Woman  and  Home 
readers,  and  their  neighbors. 

Called  “Canning  and  Freezing 
Recipes,”  the  booklet  is  printed  and 
bound  on  such  good  stock,  and  its 
charts,  directions  and  sketches  are 
so-  basic,  that  this  collection  is  some¬ 
thing  you  can  keep  from  season  to 
season.  As  you  know,  this  is  true  of 


other  free  booklets  we  have  mailed 
to  you  by  the  thousands. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
for  yourself,  just  mail  a  post  card 
addressed  to  CANNING  and  FREEZ¬ 
ING  BOOKLET,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N  .Y.,  writing  your  own  name  and 
full  address  on  the  reverse  side.  If 
you  wish  to,  do  the  same  on  another 
card,  please,  for  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  re¬ 
spond.  As  always,  first  come,  first 
served!  Persis  Smith 


To  Keep  and  Look  Cool  This  Summer 

2933  —  Easy  to  Cut-and-Sew  Casual,  to  Size  48!  Cool  dress  accented 
with  applied  yoke  front  and  back,  and  bold  ric  rac!  Four-gore  skirt  has 
generous  carryall  pocket.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18:  4  yds.,  35-in  fabric. 
25  cents. 

2897  —  Uncluttered  Soft  Sleeveless  Success.  Be  as  comfortable  as  you 
look  in  this  smart  summer  frock.  Depending  on  fabric  (perhaps  a  print  or 
sheer),  simple  silhouette  fits  into  all  sorts  of  occasions.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16: 
4 Vs  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

$82  —  Coolest  Little  Girl  in  Easiest  Frock  to  Make!  This  lie-on- 
shoulder  summer  cotton  comes  in  4,  6,  8,  and  10  year  sizes.  On  plain  ma¬ 
terial,  use  applique  (transfer  included)  of  ballet  girl,  5^2  in.,  with  flowers 
to  embroider.  Without  applique,  make  several  of  these  sweet  inexpensive 
dresses  in  prints,  stripes,  polka  dots,  etc.  Complete  directions.  20  cents. 

373  —  Young  Fawn  Lovely  Multicolor.  Just  iron  off  the  transfers  in 
their  exquisitely  shaded  turquoise  and  soft  brown  colors;  color-fast  designs, 
washable;  permanently  fixed  on  your  material.  Use  them  on  place  mats 
and  matching  napkins,  on  dress  pockets,  sport  blouses,  etc.  Pattern  has  10 
3V2  in.  deer  in  a  variety  of  poses.  You’ll  love  them!  20  cents. 

2657  —  Pretty  As  a  Picture  Summer  Dress.  Not  just  an  ordinary  cap¬ 
sleeved  cotton;  brief  bolero-like  cut  gives  new  character!  Easy  to  make  ah 
of  one  fabric,  or  use  crisp  eyelet  contrast  for  shirred  neckline  insert,  pouch 
pockets.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18:  378  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 


get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


remember  this  riddle? 

Every  month  I  have  read  Our  Page  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  am  sending  you 
a  famous  riddle.  This  is  it.  As  I  was  going 
to  St.  Ives,  I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives. 
Each  wife  had  seven  cats  and  each  eat 
bad  seven  kits.  How  many  were  going  to 
St.  Ives?  If  you  will  write  to  me  I  will 
tell  you  the  answer. 

Donald  Wirth,  11,  New  York 


RADIO  HOBBY  AND  4-H  CALVES 

Being  a  new  reader  of  Oure  Page  now 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  readers 
very  much.  I  am  interested  in  radio 
communication  and  other  radio-television 
work.  Am  also  intrested  in  farm  work  as 
I  live  on  a  55  acre  farm  and  have  four 
calves  as  a  4-H  project.  I  would  like  very 
ninth  to  receive  letters  from  anyone. 

Tom  Orr,  15,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Reynolds,  15,  New  York 

LOST  MAN'S  LAND 

Many  a  man  has  come  to  grief. 

On  New  Jersey’s  Great  Bay  Marsh, 
Where  the  mud  grips  your  feet  like  an 
unseen  thief. 

And  the  elements  are  harsh. 

Yes,  many  a  soul  has  been  out  to  far. 
When  the  tide  comes  swirling  in; 

The  earth  about  him  boils  like  tar, 

And  he  finds  it  up  to  his  chin. 

It  is  said  that  the  breeze  on  this  watery 
plain,  ' 

Pipes  a  dirge  for  the  men  who  have  died; 
Its  voice  is  hollow  and  wracked  with  pain 
As  it  warns  of  the  incoming  tide. 

—  William  Whyte,  18,  New  Jersey 


MORNING  CANTER 

It’s  fine  to  get  up  at  the  break  of  dawn, 
When  the  traces  of  night  are  almost  gone, 
To  slip  out  alone  and  saddle  my  horse 
And  see  all  the  beauty  of  Nature  in  force. 
To  canter  through  green  awakening  trails. 
And  see  and  smell  the  dewy  dales  • — 

To  ride  through  the  musical,  bubbling 
streams 

And  see  the  moon  beginning  her  dreams. 

—  Leah  Miller,  15,  New  York 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West 
30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed.  Check  your  post  office  for 
postage  for  mail  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

York:  Peggy  Madsen,  7;  Lynne  Lyra, 
™  Sandra  Lee  Rodgers,  10;  Joann  Rodgers, 
ID;  Bernice  Biggs,  15;  Audrey  Havens,  14; 
Caroline  Nemitz,  16;  Thayle  Hoskins,  16; 
Shirley  Young,  14;  Alfred  Claflin,  19; 
Sharon  Donovan,  11;  Janet  Ward,  12;  Joyce 
ILpnut,  15;  Shirley  Brundige,  12;  Linda 
Weeks.  14;  Barbara  Higbee,  13;  Valarie 
McEwm,  14;  Donna  Mosey,  14. 

Pennsylvania:  Geraldine  Clute,  8;  Mary 
Robinson,  17;  Elizabeth  Williams,  14;  Jean- 
nettte  Freeman,  15. 

New  Jersey;  Charles  Cahilly. 

Vermont:  John  Chatfield. 

Missouri;  Linda  Troup,  12. 

Connecticut:  Margaret  Augur,  16. 

Bnhsh  West  Africa:  Comfort  Kyei,  14; 
K-  E.  Ankrah,  15. 


LUCKY  GIRL  —  FAVORITE  HORSE 

I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  would  like 
«>  nave  pen-pals  who  are  interested  in 
norses.  l  have  a  favorite  hores  whose  name 
S,  Lucky  Girl.  I  feed  and  groom  her,  though 
not  my  horse;  there  are  seven  others 
j*  stables  with  her.  I  also  have  two 
oucks,  Sweets  and  Waddles. 

Joann  Rodgers,  10,  New  York 


The  Book  Review  Column 


Elephant  Bill:  Book  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  H. 
Williams. 

Reviewed  by  Andy  Campbell,  16,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Here  is  another  book  about  elephants, 
“Elephant  Bill”  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Williams, 
a  true  collection  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  intelligent  great  beasts  as  seen  by 
the  author  during  his  25  years  of  life  in 
Burma. 

I  never  realized  before,  when  looking  at 
a  piece  of  teakwood,  that  it  had  had  to 
be  dragged  out  of  the  jungle  by  elephants. 
Teak  logs  are  enormous,  of  very  hard  fine¬ 
grained  wood,  and  tremendously  heavy. 
Burma  forests  are  too  mountainous  and 
dense  for  use  of  machinery.  Therefore  the 
huge  logs  have  to  he  hauled  to  the  near¬ 
est  stream  where  they  float  down  to  Man¬ 
dalay,  or  farther  on  the  Irrawaddy  River 


and  from  the  waterways  is  the  work  of  the 
to  Rangoon  on  the  coast.  The  hauling  to 
elephant  —  and  he  puts  in  an  eight-hour 
day. 

Every  beast  on  the  job  in  Burma  has  his 
Oozie,  a  native  man  who  rides  him,  and 
who  often  stays  with  his  animal  as  long 
as  one  or  the  other  lives.  In  this  book  you 
read  of  brave  elephants,  bad  ones '  and  the 
clowns.  You  learn  too  how  this  great 
creature  was  a  good  soldier  helping  to  build 
the  famed  Burma  Road  of  World  War  II 
over  which  the  army  could  travel  into 
India.  You  get  to  know  why  this  was  a 
feat  over  6,000-ft.  mountains,  equalled  only 
by  Hannibal’s  project.  You  read  of  other 
jungle  anirisels  and,  of  course,  about  native 
superstition. 

I  have  an  idea  you  will  enjoy  this  book. 
Try  it  and  see. 

—  Andy  Campbell,  18,  Massachusetts 


Gilaiveyard  of  the  Atlantic:  Book  by 
David  Stick. 

Reviewed  by  Coreen  Perkins,  18,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  there  is 
a  place  where  the  warm  currrents  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  cold,  ones  coming  down 
from  the  Arctic  run  into  each  other,  mak¬ 
ing  high  seas  and  dangerous  navigating. 
Long  known  as  the  “Graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic,”  David  Stick  uses  this  ocean  area 
as  the  subject  and  title  of  his  fine  book. 

In  the  days  of  sail,  seafaring  men  had  no 
choice  there,  due  to  currents  and  winds 
Nevertheless,  if  a  ship  could  get  through 
the  hazards  off  Cape  Hattaras,  a  great  deal 


of  time  could  be  saved  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Some  of  those 
sailing  ships  did  not  make  it. 

In  this  book  you  read  of  the  pirates  of 
that  time  who,  it  is  thought,  may  have 
buried  treasure  on  local  isolated  islands. 
Famous  ships,  such  as  the  Monitor  and  the 
Patriot,  today  rest  on  the  bottom  of  that 
sea.  At  low  tide  wrecks  of  old  shipping  are 
still  visible,  or  only  a  barnacled  spar. 

Written  as  fiction,  but  based  on  news¬ 
paper  accounts  and  the  tales  of  oldtimers, 
“Graveyards  of  the  Atlantic”  is  the  story  of 
a  dog  that  rescued  a  crew  and  a  horse  that 
became  a  hero. 

The  author  gives  you  mighty  good  read¬ 
ing.  Coreen  Perkins,  18,  Massachusetts 


Editor's  Message 


Probably  you  are  all  waiting  for  school  to  be  out  to  enjoy  the  Sum¬ 
mer  fun  and  projects. 

Many  boys  and  girls  who  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  for  a  long  time 
have  written  recently  to  tell  us  so.  We  are  glad  because  it  shows  that 
readers  as  well  as  contributors  are  friendly  to  it.  When  writing  to  pen 
pals,  why  not  enclose  a  short  story  or  sketch  for  the  Page?  In  that  way 
I  can  choose  the  best  of  those  offered,  and  so  make  each  issue  better 
and  better.  It  is  your  work  and  zest  that  set  the  standard. 

The  Book  Review  Column  has  brought  enthusiastic  letters.  It  does 
serve  as  a  guide  to  good  reading,  and  ,if  some  of  the  books  are  bought, 
it  can  build  a  library  for  you. 

Best  luck  to  you  all  on  your  exams!  • —  Elsie  Unger. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  editor  of  Our  Page  recently  asked 
for  opinions  on  book  reveiews.  Well,  1 
will  give  you  mine.  Every  time  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  comes  I  look  first  for  Our 
Page;  I  find  it  the  most  interesting  page  in 
the  magazine  and  have  quite  a  few  pen 
pals  from  it.  I  look  at  the  “Book  Review 
Column”  especially,  as  one  of  my  hobbies 
is  reading:  I  read  four  or  five  books  a 
week.  I  find  this  column  valuable  and  have 
read  many  of  the  books  mentioned  there.  I 
hope  we  can  continue  to  have  these  re¬ 
views;  I’m  sure  many  others  agree  with 
me.  Patty  von  Linden,  New  York 


Young  verse 

...IN  BRIEF 

BY  THE  JUNIOR  GROUP 


SAD  CLOUD 

Little  cloud,  high  in  the  skies. 

Is  it  you  who  often  cries? 

Is  it  because  you’re  sad  and  blue 
And  think  that  no  one  notices  you? 
Oh,  little  cloud,  please  don’t  cry, 
For  we  all  see  you  in  our  sky. 

—  Ruth  Bauman,  13,  New  York 


JUNE  IN  BLOOM 

Pansy  faces,  tulip  cups, 

Hollyhocks  and  bluebells  gay  — . 

Are  growing  in  my  garden 
On  a  summer  day. 

—  Barbara  McMahon,  Connecticut 


SPECIAL  KITTY 

I  have  a  little  kitty  who  likes  to  eat  and 
sleep, 

I  like  my  little  kitty  because  of  her  big 
feet; 

Her  seven  toes  are  useful  when  she’s  mad 
at  me 

But  when  I  pet  her  nicely,  she  purrs  so 
happily. 

—  Star  Gregory,  8,  New  York 


YES,  AREN’T  THEY1 

Animals  are  funny  things, 

Some  on  legs,  some  on  wings; 

Some  are  wild,  some  are  tame. 
All  are  comic,  just  the  same: 
Animals  are  funny  things. 

Some  on  legs,  some  on  wings. 

—  Isabel  Lent,  XI,  Vermont 


HONEY  BEE 

Smell  the  flowers  all  so  sweet. 

In  the  ground  at  your  feet; 

If  you  look,  you  will  see 
A  little  tiny  honey  bee 
Bringing  honey  to  its  tree 
Where  the  bears  soon  will  be. 

—  Sue  Ann  Wood,  8,  New  York 


SHE’S  CROSSBILLED  TOO! 

I  like  my  little  chicken. 

Though  one-eyed  she  may  be; 

I  wouldn’t  take  a  prize  for  her  — 
She’s  good  enough  for  me! 

—  June  Baillargeon,  Connecticut 


FROM  FISH  TO  WAKAE 

For  about  two  years  I  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  the  fine  letters  and  beautiful  draw¬ 
ings  on  this  Page.  I  have  a  few  hobbies 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls.  I  ride  horses  all  the  time  and  have 
taken  care  of,  and  shown,  dogs  often.  Also 
I  have  an  amateur  radio  license,  WAKAE, 
and  enjoy  the  antics  of  my  tropical  fish.  I 
sure  would  love  to  have  some  of  you  be¬ 
come  pen  pals  of  mine. 

Lynne  Lyra,  16,  New  York 


NOW  WE  ARE  SEVEN  —  AND  EIGHT! 

I  like  animals  very  much.  My  father  is 
a  carpenter  and  my  mother  is  a  home¬ 
maker.  I  would  like  to  have  a  store  but 
my  mother  and  father  will  not  let  me  have 
one,  and  I  like  to  cook.  Please  write  to 
mte,  boys  and  girls? 

Peggy  Mudsen,  7,  New  York 


I  like  to  get  letters  and  to  write  them 
too,  so  will  you  please  write?  I  am  in  the 
third  grade  and  we  live  on  a  farm.  I  have 
a  brother  and  sister.  I  am  starting  a  picture 
post  card  collection.  My  Mommy  has  a  big 
card  collection  from  all  over.  I’ll  watch  for 
my  name  and  some  letters. 

Geraldine  Clute,  8,  Penna. 


I  have  enjoyed  reading  Our  Page  and 
would  enjoy  having  pen  pals.  I  am  selling 
seeds  these  days.  My  home  is  on  a  farm 
and  we  have  a  pair  of  horses,  seven  cows, 
two  cats  and  no  dogs.  I  like  to  play  ping- 
pong  and  basketball. 

Janet  Ward,  12,  New  Ycrk 


Jiuie  20,  1953 


Water  Scenes 


THE  OLD  BARN  AND  POND 
Drawn  by  Cynthia  Valentine,  16,  New  York 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


i  ms  just 

FMRh 

i. 


Here  we  are, 
knee-deep  in  June, 
and  the  papers  full 
of  baseball.  Makes  a  farm  man  kind 
of  puffed  up  to  know  that  so  many 
big-leaguers  came  right  off  the 
farms  and  from  little  crossroad 
communities.  Seems  like  every  town 
that  has  a  post  office  has  a  ball  park, 
and  I  figure  that’s  a  mighty  good 
thing.  Maybe  you  don’t  have  any 
future  Babe  Ruths,  Ty  Cobbs  or  Bob 
Fellers  on  your  place,  but  it’s  down¬ 
right  good  to  know  that  kids  in  the 
country  today  don’t  have  to  take 
off  their  hats  to  any  other  youngsters 
anywhere.  They  work  hard  and  play 
hard.  They  put  all  they’ve  got  into 
everything  they  do.  They  get  there, 
and  they  start  from  the  healthiest 
place  in  the  world  .  .  .  right  from 
the  farm! 

*  *  *  * 

I  picked  up  a  cracker  jack  of  a 
story  on  my  rounds  last  month.  .  . 
story  about  a  couple  of  sailors  argu¬ 
ing  about  what  kind  of  animal  a 
heifer  is.  One  says  the  heifer  be¬ 
longed  to  the  hog  family,  the  other 
said  it  was  a  variety  of  sheep.  Fi¬ 
nally  they  called  in  Bo’sun  Bill  to 
settle  it. 

‘‘Bill  wot’s  a  heifer.  .  .a  hog  or 
a  sheep?” 

Bill  bit  off  a  big  chew  and  figured 
a  bit.  .  .then  said: 

“T’tell  the  truth,  mates,-  I  dunno 
much  about  poultry!”  All  I  can  say 
is  “cackle!” 

*  *  *  * 

POEM  —  By  Cy 
There  may  be  flies  on  some  of  you 
guys, 

There  may  be  flies  on  you! 

But  all  my  flies  just  up  and  dies.  .  . 

Cause  I  know  what  to  do! 

*  *  *  * 

And  that’s  the  truth,  too!  Did  you 
know  that  1  pair  of  houseflies  could 
produce  5,598,720,000,000  flies  in  just 
one  season?  Five  and  a  half 
TRILLION!  That’s  a  lotta  little  var¬ 
mints  .  .  .  and  you  can  see  where 
every  fly  you  kill  will  help.  Just  try 
multiplying  a  little  and  see  how  long 
it  would  take  to  cover  the  earth  with 
flies  if  they  weren’t  controlled. 

*  *  #  • 

Well,  I  don’t  think  flies  are  ever 
going  to  conquer  the  earth,  but  still 
flies  are  a  problem,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  cause  big 
drops  in  milk  production.  Every 
farmer  should  follow  a  PROGRAM 
for  fly  control.  I  think  we  have  the 
best,  developed  on  the  Watkins  ex¬ 
perimental  farms.  It’s  centered 
around  that  powerful  fly-killer, 
Watkins  Fly  Spray  (U.S.  Grade  AA) 
with  Methoxychlor,  the  new  resi¬ 
dual  insecticide  that  protects  against 
horn -flies  in  the  pasture.  It  kills 
100%  of  the  flies  it  contacts.  Spray 
’em  and  kill  ’em.  That’s  the  new 
Watkins  Fly  Spray,  ask  your 
Watkins  Man.  He  has  a  free  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Fly  Control. 

*  *  *  * 

It’s  wonderful  to  see  the  kids  out 
of  school  again.  Lot  of  ’em  are  plan¬ 
ning  projects  for  the  fair.  Some  of 
this  4-H  livestock  really  gets  the 
royal  treatment.  My  grand  -  dad 
would  have  poo-pooed  it  but  I  think 
they’re  on  the  right  track.  Farming’s 
big  business  now  and  if  you  don’t 
know  the  P’s  and  Q’s  you’ll  know  the 
I.  O.  U’s.  Your  Watkins  Man  can 
help  you  there,  he’s  got  the  latest 
bulletins  from  the  Watkins  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms.  Why  not  get  to  know 
him? 


Dry  Feeding’  Young  Pigs  Influencing  Milk  Flow 


Nursing  pigs  can  be  put  on  dry 
feed  at  from  five  to  seven  days  of 
age,  and  make  gains  up  to  37  per 
cent  better  than  those  left  with  the 
sow.  That  startling  conclusion, 
backed  by  feeding  records  and 
weights  at  ’six  and  eight  weeks, 
was  recently  presented  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition  by 
W.  M.  Reynolds  of  the  Chas.  Pfizer 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Laboratories,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Their  experiments  in¬ 
volved  feeding  227  pigs  variations  of 
seven  different  rations.  Control  pigs 
were  sow-suckled  in  traditional 
fashion. 

This  firm  last  year  pioneered  in 
the  introduction  of  synthetic  sow’s 
milk,  and  established  at  that  time 
that  piglets  would  learn  to  drink 
milk  from  a  trough  a  day  or  two 
after  birth.  The  new  discovery  that 
the  dry  synthetic  feed  need  not  be 
converted  into  a  liquid  milk,  is  an 
outcome  of  efforts  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  pigs  to  get  wet  and 
chilled  when  given  liquid  synthetic 
milk  in  a  trough. 

In  these  experiments,  the  dry-fed 
pigs  were  given  a  moist  feed  of  mush 
consistency  for  two  days  to  wean 
them  from  the  sow,  and  then  placed 
on  the  dry,  synthetic  milk.  In  ad¬ 
dition  these  pigs  had  constant  ac¬ 
cess  (self-fed)  to  a  good  pig  starter 
feed.  Pigs  started  this  way  on  dry 
milk  solids  combined  with  terra- 
mycin,  vitamins,  minerals,  .proteins, 
fat,  and  other  ingredients  in  suit¬ 
able  ratios  and  proportions,  were 
compared  with  pigs  started  on  liquid 
synthetic  milk,  and  with  others  fed 
only  on  a  pig  starter  high  in  terra- 
mycin  and  containing  all  the  other 
essential  ingredients,  as  well  as  with 
those  kept  on  nursing  sows. 


Please  let  me  know  the  influence 
of  elapsed  time  on  the  milk  and 
butterfat  production  of  dairy  cows 
throughout  a  normal  lactation  period. 
Also  let  me  know  approximately 
what  influence,  if  any,  pregnancy 
has  on  a  dairy  cow’s  milk  production. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  l.  c. 

After  a  dairy  cow  freshens,  her 
milk  production  normally  increases 
for  the  first  60  to  70  days,  when  it 
usually  reaches  its  peak  for  the  lac¬ 
tation.  With  high  producing  cows, 
especially  when  they  are  properly 
fed,  this  top  level  of  milk  production 
may  be  sustained  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  However,  with  most 
dairy  cows,  after  the  second  or  third 
month  the  production  of  milk  gradu¬ 
ally  decreases,  with  an  average  de¬ 
cline  of  from  four  to  10  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  the  second  or  third  month  and 
the  seventh  month.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  months  of  the  lactajtion 
there  is  a  gradual  but  steady  decline 
until  the  cow  is  dried  off. 

After  the  cow  has  been  rebred, 
carrying  a  calf  has  no  great  effect  on 
her  milk  production  until  she  has 
been  pregnant  for  approximately 
five  months.  After  that  time  preg¬ 
nancy  does  act  to  decrease  her  milk 
flow.  Because  of  this,  official  records 
in  the  various  breed  associations  for 
dairy  -cows  specify  the  length  of  time 
that  the  calf  was  carried. 

A  dairy  cow  that  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  well  fleshed  when  she 
freshens,  produces  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  for  the  first  fpw 
weeks  after  freshening,  and  she  also 
tends  to  milk  better  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  lactation.  When  the 
milk  yield  of  a  cow  declines  appre¬ 
ciably,  it  is  usual  for  the  butterfat 
percentage  to  be  increased  consider¬ 
ably. 


A  Visit  to  the  Central  West 


The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


(Continued  from  Page  410) 
fattening  them  some  20  years  ago, 
and  he  expects  to  do  well  on  them 
again  this  year.  Healthy,  well  bred 
hogs,  good  pastures  and  home  raised 
corn  is  the  answer.  Sows  and  litters 
are  fed  in  their  own  individual 
colony  houses  on  pasture.  Each  sow 
and  litter  is  ear-notched  in  this  way 
the  fastest  gaining  litters  can  be 
kept  track  of  and  sows  that  are  not 
producing  enough  milk  to  keep  their 
pigs  coming  along  well  can  be  culled 
out.  Attention  to  details  like  these 
is  the  reason  for  success  with  live¬ 
stock. 

The  Big  Wheat  Crop 

It  took  a  lot  of  nerve  to  plant 
wheat  last  Fall  in  the  Central  and 
Southwest  States  in  dust  that  was 
like  powder,  on  soil  that  had  not 
had  a  drop  of  rainfall  for  months. 
Yet,  the  wheat  farmers  took  the 
chance  and,  as  a  result,  most  of  them 
will  probably  harvest  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  crop  this  season.  After  a 
favorable  Winter  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  latest  estimates  are  for  a 
national  yield  of  729,884,000  bushels 
of  winter  whea't,  and  around  285 
million  bushels  of  spring'  wheat.  This 
combined  total  compares  with  last 
year’s  bumper  crop  of  some  1,338,- 
000,000  bushels.  This,  together  with 
former  good  yields,  has  created  a 
reserve  of  about  600  million  bushels. 
With  the  high  prospective  yields,  a 
serious  surplus  wheat  problem  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  It  is  possible  that  pro¬ 
duction  controls  will  be  applied  for 
1954  wheat  acrage  as  is  permitted 
under  Federal  law.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  is  allowed  until 
July  1  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
wheat  controls  for  next  year. 

In  company  with  W.  H.  Barker, 
Cherokee  County  agricultural  agent, 
we  visited  some  experimental  plots 
where  soil  fertility  tests  are  being 
made  for  growing  wheat.  In  tests  on 
the  farm  of  Donald  Karsten,  a  co¬ 
operative  member  of  the  extension 
service,  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  by  applying  a  40-50-10 
commercial  fertilizer  in  accordance 
with  the  soil  needs  determined  by 
analysis.  The  two  most  popular 


winter  wheat  varieties  in  Kansas  are 
Ponca  and  Pawnee,  although  Early 
Triumph  is  preferred  by  many. 
Ponca  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  in  those  sections  where  the 
Winters  are  mild  because  it  is  more 
resistant  to  damage  by  the  Hessian 
fly.  The  best  stand  of  wheat  we  saw 
was  a  big  field  of  Early  Triumph, 
well  headed  by  the  middle  of  May, 
on  the  fertile  farm  of  Cliff  Crain  in 
Cherokee  County.  Proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  rotating  the  land  are  what 
it  takes  to  produce  a  high-yielding 
wheat  crop. 

On  Kansas  Farms 

Many  of  our  Kansas  farm  neigh¬ 
bors  have  found  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  follow  a  one-crop  farming  sys¬ 
tem  by  growing  wheat  exclusively. 
They  have  therefore  incorporated 
livestock,  poultry  and  corn  raising 
into  their  farm  programs.  Cherokee 
County  is  noted  for  the  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  practical  diversity  of 
its  good  farms. 

Dairying  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
section,  too.  Eight  to  10  months  a 
year  of  good  pasturage  are  combined 
with  feeding  home  grown  grain  to 
make  dairying  a  profitable  enterprise. 
On  the  80-acre  farm  of  N.  L.  De  Voe 
in  Cherokee  County  some  30  head  of 
Holstein  cows  are  kept  for  grade  A 
milk  production.  The  May  price  was 
$4.80  a  hundred  pounds  for  four  per 
cent  milk. 

All  of  the  beef  breeds  are  used 
extensively  in  the  fields  and  feedlots 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  On  the 
grassland  farm  of  Ray  Hartley  and 
son,  they  have  actually  achieved  a 
year-round  grazing  program  for 
their  outstanding  herd  of  some  100 
registered  Scotch  Shorthorns.  These 
thick,  blocky  beef  cattle  also  get 
some  silage  and  hay  during  the 
Winter,  plus  some  grass  through  the 
use  of  Kentucky  31  fescue,  a  tough 
hardy  grass  that  the  cattle  like  well 
in  the  Winter. 

Sheep  are  likewise  being  raised 
on  several  of  these  Kansas  farms. 
Waldo  Hall  and  his  brother,  Robert, 
stocked  with  200  head  of  black-faced 
western  ewes  in  the  Spring  of  1951, 


Silage  as  Only  Roughage 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed  just 
silage,  either  grass  or  corn,  as  the 
only  roughage  for  dairy  and  beef 
cat|;le?  .  h.  h.  c. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  feeding  either  grass 
or  corn  silage  to  dairy  cows  as  the 
only  roughage,  the  results  of  tests 
at  various  state  experiment  stations 
have  been  somewhat  variable.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  in  agreement  that, 
when  no  hay  is  fed  and  silage  con¬ 
stitutes  the  entire  roughage  part  of 
the  ration,  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  cows  receive  a  sufficient  amount 
of  protein  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  this  nutrient  in  corn  silage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  so-called  grass 
silage  consists  of  alfalfa  or  other 
legumes,  this  need  would  not  be 
present.  With  corn  silage,  the  cows 
should  receive  at  least  -one  pound  of 
a  high  protein  supplement  per  head 
daily  in  their  grain  feed.  It  is  also 
important  to  supply  cows  fed  on 
silage  alone  for  roughage  with  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture.  When 
silage  constitutes  the  sole  roughage 
ration,  mature  dairy  cows  will  eat 
as  much  as  six  pounds  daily  per  100 
pounds  liveweight.  The  average  of 
all  experiments  shows  that,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  it  is  best  to  feed  at 
least  six  pounds  per  head  daily  of 
good  quality  hay  in  addition  to  what 
silage  the  dairy  cows  will  consume. 

It  has  been  found  that,  with  ma¬ 
ture  beef  breeding,  cows,  from  50  to 
60  pounds  of  either  corn  or  grass 
silage  per  day  plus  one  pound  of 
high  protein  supplement  as  discussed, 
such  as  cottonseed,  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  makes  a  satisfactory 
ration  for  wintering  beef  cows.  In 
some  tests  at  the  Illinois  Station,  it 
was  found  that  even  40  pounds  of 
good  quality  corn  silage  plus  one 
pound  of  high  protein  supplement 
kept  the  cows  in  their  fleshing  con¬ 
dition,  arwd  they  produced  healthy 
calves.  With  either  beef  or  dairy 
cows,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  salt  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times,  in  addition  to 
supplying  a  good  mineral  mixture. 


and  they  have  never  regretted  their 
purchase.  When  we  visited  their 
well-kept  farm  last  month,  most  of 
the  ewes  had  long  since  dropped 
their  lambs,  anH  they  were  a  su¬ 
perior  lot.  Registered  Hampshire 
rams  are  used  on  the  ewes.  Several 
of  the  ewes  had  been  bred  to  drop 
their  lambs  last  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  Fifty  head  of  these  early  lambs 
were  sold  in  mid-May  and  topped 
the  Joplin,  Missouri,  stockyards 
mai'ket  at  26  cents  a  pound,  weigh¬ 
ing  an  average  of  97  pounds  each. 

Poultry  is  also  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  on  some  Kansas  farms  that 
formerly  grew  only  wheat.  Raymond 
Fryar  is  using  his  100-acre  farm 
near  Columbus  to  good  advantage 
for  the  production  of  broiler  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  These  eggs  are  all  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  advance  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  in  Joplin.  This  sea¬ 
son’s  price  is  70  cents  a  dozen, 
Delaware  white  roosters  are  crossed 
on  some  800  New  Hampshire  hens  at 
the  Fryar  farm.  Mr.  Fryar  is  well 
pleased  with  his  returns.  His  birds 
were  in  the  pink  of  condition  and 
laying  well  when  we  visited  the 
farm. 

Thus  all  through  the  Central  West 
we  found  our  farmer  neighbors  prac¬ 
ticing  the  most  modern  methods  ot 
husbandry  and  crop  production.  In 
order  to  successfuly  compete  for  the 
national  farm  produce  market,  we 
in  the  Northeast  must  be  equally 
alert  to  what  is  best  suited  to  our 
changing  times  and  conditions. 
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‘No,  thank  you.  I  drink  mine  black. 
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Leptospirosis ,  New  Disease  Threat 
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urine  for  three  or  more  months  after 
all  other  apparent  signs  of  illness 
have  disappeared.  Evidence  indicates 
that  leptospirosis  is  spread  to  the 
susceptible  animal  by  the  breathing 
in  of  air  laden  with  leptospira. 

These  organisms  get  into  the  air 
when  an  infected  cow  urinates 
(droplet  infection).  Since  leptospira 
are  found  in  the  blood  during  the 
initial  stages  of  infection,  however, 
transmission  may  at  times  be  through 
a  blood-sucking  insect.  Since  rodents 
like  rats  and  mice  harbor  other 
species  of  leptospira,  these  animals 
may  be  sources  of  infection  and  con¬ 
taminate  an  environment.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  through  bringing  an  apparently 
healthy  carrier  into  the  herd  that  the 
infection  becomes  established.  Once 
a  carrier  is  introduced  into  a  clean 
herd,  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  be¬ 
fore  recognizable  leptospirosis  oc¬ 
curs,  but  meanwhile  unapparent  in¬ 
fections  may  be  developing. 


Control  Methods  and  Treatment 


Other  Animals  Are  Susceptible 


Most  leptospira  infections  in  pigs 
are  subclinical.  But,  since  infected 
animals  are  prolific  shedders  of 
leptospira,  carrier  swine  are  danger¬ 
ous  sources  of  infection  for  cattle, 
horses  and  man.  Sheep  apparently 
have  considerable  natural  resistance 
to  leptospira  infections  as  not  any 
eases  of  the  disease  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  such.  Classic  symptoms  of 
porcine  leptospirosis  are  unthrifti¬ 
ness  occasionally  associated  with  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  It  is  not  known  how  widely 
swine  in  the  United  States  are  in¬ 
fected. 

Canine  leptospirosis  is  widespread 
and  surveys  show  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  dog  population  reacts 
positively  to  a  blood  test  that  de¬ 
fects  leptospira  antibodies.  As  in 
other  animals,  infection  may  be  so 
?nild  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  or 
Jf  may  result  in  severe  infections 
'with  retching,  bloody  diarrhea,  oc¬ 
casionally  jaundice  and  death.  Un- 
less  an  appropriate  antibiotic,  such 
aure°mycin,  is  used  for  treatment, 
the  kidney  carrier  state  may  persist 
for  months  following  apparent  re- 
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Enough  facts  are  available  now  to 
warrant  reasonable  optimism  for 
keeping  the  disease  within  limits. 
Since  herd  additions  from  outside 
sources  constitute  the  manner  by 
which  this  infection,  like  many 
others,  gets  into  the  herd,  new  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  carefully  screened. 
Obviously,  any  animal  from  a  herd 
in  which  leptospirosis  has  been  diag¬ 
nosed  may  be  a  carrier  and  should 
not  be  brought  into  a  healthy  herd. 
Ideally,  animals  should  be  given  a 
blood  test,  available  through  the 
veterinarian,  to  detect  those  positive 
to  leptospirosis. 

The  lack  of  a  simple,  reliable, 
practical  test  at  the  present  time, 
however,  precludes  this  type  of 
screening  on  a  wide  scale.  Not  only 
adult  stock  are  carriers.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  10-day-old  calf  was  proved 
to  be  a  carrier  of  leptospira;  eight 
days  after  this  calf,  bought  at  auc¬ 
tion,  was  placed  with  a  group  of 
seven  other  calves,  one  of  these  be¬ 
came  sick  and  died  of  leptospirosis. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
spirochetes  in  general  are  quite  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  antibiotics;  probably  the 
most  concrete  example  of  this  is  the 
value  of  these  agents  in  combating 
Treponema  pallidum,  the  spirochete 
organism  that  causes  syphilis.  Ani¬ 
mals  have  been  reported  cured  of 
leptospirosis  with  penicillin.  How¬ 
ever,  since  localization  of  leptospira 
in  the  kidneys  persists  long  after  re¬ 
covery,  the  objective  in  treatment 
must  be  to  rid  this  organ  of  infection, 
as  well  as  to  clear  the  blood  stream. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
antibiotic,  aureomycin,  can  do  this. 

Suceessful  treatment  is,  of  course, 
contingent  upon  early  recognition  of 
the  disease.  Although  the  symptoms 
.are  somewhat  non-specific,  the  time 
needed  for  positive  diagnosis  by 
isolation  and  identification  of  the 
organism  justifies  the  use  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  at  the  first  appearance  of 
symptoms  suggestive  of  leptospirosis. 
Calves  should  be  observed  carefully 
because  they  are  quite  susceptible 
to  the  disease. 


MAKE  YOUR  DRINKING  WATER 


Bacteria  in  Water  Cause  Sickness. 
Kill  these  Bacteria  with  a 
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Dependable  •  Modern  in  design  and  appearance 
Costs  only  pennies  per  day  for  protection 


covery,  and  the  disease  be  spread  to 
other  dogs  and  to  humans. 

Infection  with  leptospira  in  man 
may  be  associated  with  rodent-in¬ 
fested  surroundings  or  with  swim¬ 
ming,  wading  or  working  in  ponds, 
slow-moving  streams  and  flooded 
fields  that  may  be  contaminated  by 
the  urine  of  wild  or  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Leptospirosis  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  from  infected  dogs, 
cattle  and  swine  to  man,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  handling  known 
infected  animals. 

While  leptospirosis  at  present  does 
not  have  the  economic  significance 
of  such  contagions  as  tuberculosis, 
brucellosis,  mastitis,  anthrax,  vesicu¬ 
lar  exanthema  and  hog  cholera,  it 
must  be  controlled;  its  potential  for 
becoming  disastrous  appears  to  be 
great.  There  has  been  handed  down 
an  old  saying  which  states:  “The  eye 
of  the  master  fattens  his  stock.”  This 
can  be  interpreted,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  disease,  as:  the  experienced 
livestock  raiser  recognizes  early  the 
symptoms  of  disease  and  acts  at 
once  to  remedy  the  situation,  making 
use  of  every  method  available, 
guided  by  his  veterinarian,  whose 
modern  training  has  versed  him  in 
recognition  of  disease. 
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•  A  deadly  weapon  against  germs  and  insects  is  an  aerosol  fog. 
Its  microscopic  particles  penetrate  the  smallest  cracks  and 
holes,  settle  lethal  doses  ofjnsecticides  in  the  darkest  corners, 
where  vermin  nest.  Ordinary  sprayers  can  not  do  this  because 
too  large.  To  produce  an  aerosol  fog  efficiently 
and  economically,  use  the  MICROSOL*  101.  This  mechanical 
fog  generator  does  not  use  heat  or  steam  (which  disintegrate 
some  insecticides).  No  need  for  awkward  attachments  like 
nozzles  and  air  compressors.  The  MICROSOL*  101  is  entirely 
portable  . . .  light,  sturdy,  easy  to  operate,  no  maintenance.  Do 
your  exterminating  with  the  MICROSOL*  101.  Use  it  any¬ 
where  !  Use  any  kind  of  liquid  germicide,  insecticide,  deodorant, 
or  humidifier!  Use  it  and  see  the  difference!  MICROSOL* 
units  available  in  many  sizes  and  with  many  capacities.  Ask 
your  insecticide  dealer  or  write  for  more  complete  information. 
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Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  "Chlorinet." 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


POST  OFFICE- 


.  STATE. 


SC-4 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

POSITIVELY  NOT  FOAM  RUBBER 


rvcciso  UKtAKING  IN 

New  sealed-in  air  inflated  U.  S.  Patent 
Self-adjusts  immediately.  Relieves  painful 
arches,  sore  Heels,  pain  in  metatarsal. 

callous,  corns  &  bun- _ 

ions.  No  hard  metal 


or  leather.  Give  shoe 
size  (man  or  woman). 
$1.  pr.  Order  by  moil. 


TOWN  MFG.  CO. 

50'  Delseo  Drive 
Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 
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2606551 


Double. ..4. 95 
Right  or  left  No 
Side  $495  Fitting 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Rack  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  ond  children. 
Moil  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  o » 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO.. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt. RY-63,  Kansas  City 5, Mo. 
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FEATURES 


w  •  SURE  STEP 

•  SURE  !ock  oowsu.no 

UNADIUA  SIIO  COMPANY 

BOX  r-70  unxo.ua,  NX  __ 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  addrese: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


SILVER  CREEK  PRECISION  CORPORATION  •  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  Co  $16  a  Ton  ii 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 
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FOR  FASTER 
LIVESTOCK  GAINS 


Feed  Morton's  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt 

Here’s  why  livestock  make  faster  gains  on 
Morton’s  "Trace  Mineralized  Salt  ... 

Morton’s  supplies  the  sodium  and  chlorine  of 
salt,  needed  for  efficient  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion.  It  also  supplies,  through  the  salt,  the  trace 
minerals  on  which  enzyme,  vitamin  and  hormone 
functions  depend.  These  are  the  basic  life  activi¬ 
ties  that  convert  feed  into  nutrients  and,  in  turn, 
build  nutrients  into  meat,  milk  and  wool.^ 

The  result  is  livestock  get  more  value  from 
grains  and  forages  .  .  .  gain  more  on  less  feed 
.  .  .  cost  less  to  fatten  and  finish.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Morton’s  Salt  by  name  .  .  .  feed  it  free  choice. 
Write  today  for  free  salt-feeding  booklet.  The 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 

fize&C/sotc6 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


Farmers!  Save  Up  to  $50 

on  a  4-Ton  heavy 
duty-  wagon.  Fully 
guaranteed  by  a 
nationally  known 
manufacturer. 

This  is  our  Annu¬ 
al  Sale.  Write  for 
_  illustrated  folder  to: 

S.  S.  SIMONS  MACHINE  WORKS 
DEPT.  W„  CORNWELL  HEIGHTS,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30,  Standard  Strain  $25. 
Fawns  $28.  Less  100  add  2c  fa- ..Roue"s„,5£S-.e,!?X  T 
40c.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FAR’M,  DRIFTING,  PA. 


STARTED  GEESE:  Rapid  growing  White  China. 

3  to  5  Pounds.  Ready  for  Grazing.  Circular. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  I0O  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’9  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd.,  Carlisle,  Maes. 


PURE  PILGRIM  ADULTS:  6  vS 

Order.  J.  L.  CLEAVER,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


_  GOSLINGS,  TOULOUSE  OR  WHITE  — - 

Sexed  if  Desired.  Hatching  Thousands.  Low  Prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


BABY  GEESE  —  Hardy,  Easily  Raised  China,  Em- 
den  Pilgrim,  Toulouse.  Small  deposit  books  order. 
Free  circular.  NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  Rutland,  Vt. 


GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVANT’S.  ULSTER,  PENNA. 


Pilgrim  Geese  (sex  linked).  African,  Chinese.  Buff. 
Eggs— goslings.  Warwick  Goose  Farm.  Denbigh  2,  Va. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins,  White  &  Fawn  Indian 
Runners,  $25-100.  Drifting  Duck  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

liSlystrafed  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $5*00 

Plus  IS  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  Yoife 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Fresh  Eggs  for  Sale 


E  read  much  about  the  care 
of  the  flock,  about  man¬ 
agement,  feeding,  housing, 
disease  control  and  other 
factors  that  tend  to  in¬ 
fluence  egg  production.  But 
we  less  frequently  see 
anything  written  about  the  egg, 
the  end  product  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Yet  most  of  us  know  that  to 
demand  top  prices,  eggs  must  be  of 
the  best  quality.  How,  then,  to  pre¬ 
serve  egg  quality  all  the  way  from 
the  nest  to  the  table  surely  is  a  topic 
worthy  of  discussion. 

The  poultryman  who  understands 
the  egg’s  tendency  to  deteriorate,  and 
comprehends  what  affects  egg 
quality,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  giving  this  problem  of 
egg  care  proper  attention.  He  real¬ 
izes  that  there  is  much  to  do  in  order 
for  him  to  put  his  eggs  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  without  loss  of 
quality.  He  knows  that  only  the  best 
of  care  will  preserve  the  freshness 
and  quality  of  his  product  until  it 
reaches  the  home  table. 

Gathering  and  Cleaning  Eggs 

Such  a  poultryman  will  gather  his 
eggs  several  times  each  day  and 
store  them  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated 
place  until  he  is  ready  to  market 
them.  Many  gather  their  eggs  in 
wire  containers.  This  is  a  good  idea, 
as  the  air  circulating  about  the  eggs 
in  such  containers  brings  about  a 
gradual  cooling,  very  important  in 
maintaining  interior  egg  quality. 

Dirty  eggs  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
have  beep  gathered.  However,  it  is 
really  less  trouble  to  achieve  clean 
eggs  than  to  clean  dirty  ones.  Care 
in  keeping  nests  and  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  clean,  and  in  providing  plenty 
of  nests  so  as  to  prevent  crowding 
and  egg-breaking,  goes  far  toward 
the  elimination  of  dirty  eggs.  Clean 
roosts  and  litter  also  help,  since  the 
fowls  are  apt  to  get  dirty  feet  and 
feathers  from  contact  with  dirty 
roosts  or  damp  litter  and  thus  stain 
their  eggs.  In  any  event,  eggs  should 
always  be  handled  carefully  in 
gathering,  and  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  before  storing. 

Store  Eggs  in  Cool,  Moist  Place 

To  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
eggs  in  storage,  it  is  well  to  realize 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  found  that  eggs  deterio¬ 
rate  as  much  in  three  days  at  100 
degrees  F.  as  they  do  in  100  days  at 
33  degrees  F.  Therefore,  if  eggs  are 
to  be  stored  for  several  weeks  or 
even  months  the  storage  tempera¬ 
tures  should  range  from  33  to  36  de¬ 
grees  F.  However,  if  the  eggs  are 
to  be  held  for  only  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  then  we  may  safely  keep  them 
in  a  temperature  of  50  to  60  degrees 
F. 

Humidity,  too,  has  an  effect  on  egg 
qualify.  For  best  results,  eggs  should 
be  stored  where  the  humidity  is 
around  75  per  cent.  Eggs  normally 
contain  about  73  per  cent  water.  For 
this  reason,  they  quickly  shrink  and 
lose  weight  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Ordinarily- milk  or  fruit  cellars  with 
dirt  floors  usually  maintain  the  right 
amount  of  humidity.  Dry  cellars  may 
be  dampened  by  sprinkling  occa¬ 
sionally  with  water.  However,  moder¬ 
ation  is  needed  in  this,  as  too  much 
moisture  causes  eggs  to  mold  or  have 
a  musty  flavor. 

Eggs  should  be  stored  in  crates  or 
other  containers  that  are  not  too 
deep.  First,  however,  eggs  should  not 
be  left  too  long  in  the  gathering 
pails.  The  weight  of  the  upper  lay¬ 
ers  puts  too  much  strain  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  layers  where  the  eggs  may  be 
damaged  by  the  pressure,  particular¬ 
ly  those  against  the  wire  sides  and 
bottoms  of  the  pails.  It  is  also  good 
policy  not  to  permit  the  crates  or 
containers  in  storage  to  remain  too 
long  in  one  position,  as  this  is  like¬ 
ly  to  cause  the  yolk  in  the  eggs  to 
settle  to  an  off-center  position  in 
the  shell. 

Candling  the  Eggs 

Few  poultrymen  nowadays  care  to 
market  their  eggs  without  candling 
them,  especially  if  they  are  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Many  of  the 
large  egg  producers  use  a  candling 
machine  for  this  job.  Small  flock 
owners,  however,  usually  candle  their 
eggs  by  hand.  By  rotating  the  egg 


before  a  light  in  a  darkened  room 
any  blood  spots,  thin  places  or  tiny 
cracks  in  the  shell  can  then  be 
readily  seen.  Eggs  with  brown  shells 
are  the  most  difficult  to  candle  ac¬ 
curately.  Some  few  with  very  dark 
shells  are  so  opaque  that  no  accu¬ 
rate  view  inside  can  be  obtained. 
Such  eggs  should  never  be  mar¬ 
keted,  but  Can  be  used  at  home. 
By  breaking  them  in  a  saucer,  they 
can  be  tested;  or  they  may  be 
placed  with  others  showing  blood 
spots  and  sold  to  kennels  for  feed¬ 
ing  young  puppies. 

Every  poultryman  has  his  own 
answer  to  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  cracked  eggs.  Those  not 
damaged  to  the  leaking  point  may 
often  be  marketed,  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  price,  of  course.  Housewives 


Inside  an  egg  looks  like  this;  interior 
quality  is  maintained  only  by  filling 
all  essential  requirements  for  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  egg’s  fresh-laid  con¬ 
dition.  Flavor  and  appearance  are 
factors  that  make  a  good  sustaining 
market  for  table  eggs. 


are  often  glad  to  buy  such  eggs  at 
low  prices,  since  they  can  be  used 
for  practically  all  purposes  except 
boiling.  Cracked  eggs  require  great 
care  in  handling  and  marketing,  and 
cannot  be  stored  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Selecting  and  Packing 

Where  large  flocks  of  layers  are 
kept,  eggs  are  usually  marketed  in 
crates,  in  large  quantities  at  a  time. 
But  poultrymen  with  smaller  flocks 
often  market  their  eggs  direct  "to 
the  consumer.  Those  who  market  in 
large  quantities  in  crates  usually 
have  done  what  they  can  to  preserve ' 
egg  quality,  when  the  eggs  have 
been  graded,  loaded,  and  shipped  to 
market;  but  the  poultryman  who 
sells  direct  to  the  consumer  must 
consider  preserving  egg  quality  all 
the  way  to  his  purchaser’s  table.  He 
must  think  about  selection  and  pack¬ 
aging. 

Before  packaging,  eggs  should  be 
carefully  graded  as  to  size  and 
color.  Uniform  size  and  color  are  of 
great  importance  in  retail  market¬ 
ing.  All  misshapen  eggs,  or  eggs 
with  ridges  or  flattened  ends,  should 
be  discarded.  Brown  eggs  should  be 
matched  in  shades  of  color,  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Eggs  of  apricot  color 
should  be  packaged  together;  the 
dark  brown  eggs  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  other  packages.  Interior 
quality  may  be  and  probably  is  the 
same  in  all  the  eggs,  regardless  of 
shell  color;  yet  the  eye  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  well  as  his  palate  must  be 
pleased. 

When  it  comes  to  packaging,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  an  attractively 
printed,  clean,  good-looking  paste¬ 
board  carton  that  contains  two  six- 
egg  rows  of  cells.  Attractiveness  is 
the  keynote  of  good  packaging.  The 
carton  should  be  considerably  longer 
than  it  is  wide.;  and  the  egg  cells 
should  be  such  as  to  fit  the  eggs 
well,  hold  them  firmly,  and  display 
their  size  to  best  advantage.  The  en¬ 
tire  package  should  be  such  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  high  quality  throughout.  It  is 
good  policy  for  the  producer  to  have 
his  name  and  address  on  the  package, 
because  the  customer  may  then 
readily  get  in  touch  with  him  for 
future  deliveries. 

Walter  S.  Chansler 


Suggestions  for  Dressing  Poultry 


Does  it  pay  to  slaughter  and  dress 
poultry  on  the  farm?  The  answer  de¬ 
pends  on  several  considerations.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  human 
element.  Economic  considerations 
enter  the  picture  also,  but  many 
farmer-processors  can  do  the  job 
and  make  it  pay.  Can  he  compete 
with  the  large  operators  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  they  are  able  to  em¬ 
ploy.  One  way  in  which  he  can  is  by 
revitalizing  existing  procedure,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  indicated.  Some  of  the 
following  points  may  be  helpful: 

Study  the  layout  of  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  dressing  room.  The  flow  of 
the  product  to  be  processed  is  im¬ 
portant  to  efficient  operation.  The 
availability  of  holding  crates  or 
batteries  to  the  slaughtering  funnels 
deserves  consideration.  Extra  steps, 
tiring  motion  and  loss  of  time  are 
the  results  of  poor  placement  at  this 
point.  The  number  of  funnels  for  a 
one-man  operation  varies  with 
operators,  their  experience  and  dex¬ 
terity.  The  writer  has  found  that  six 
work  best  in  his  case. 

Nearness  of  the  semi-scalder  to 
the  funnels  is  of  value.  One  should 
not  have  to  move  very  far  after  re¬ 
moving  the  slaughtered  birds  from 
the  funnels.  A  draining  board  on  the 
edge  of  the  semi-scalder  is  desirable, 
too. 

The  plucking  machine  should  be 
within  reaching  distance  of  the 
drainboard.  A  study  of  the  various 
movements  in  holding  the  bird  on 
the  plucking  machine  should  be 
undertaken.  This  study  should  bring 
out  the  method  best  suited  to  the 
individual  operator.  The  method 
used  should  be  the  one  that  secures 
maximum  feather  removal  and 
minimum  skin  removal. 

A  rack  or  table  close  to  the  pluck¬ 
ing  machine  is  useful.  The  birds  are 
placed  upon  it  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  plucking  machine.  To  re¬ 
move  the  remaining  feathers  com¬ 
pletely,  speed  and  dexterity  are  es¬ 
sential.  Many  people  tend  to  dawdle 
at  this  point  and  fail  to  follow  a 
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plan.  Removing  pin  feathers  from 
the  hock,  then  the  tail  and  back  and 
lastly  from  the  wings,  is  a  good  pro¬ 
cedure. 

With  the  above  points  in  mind  a 
procedure  that  has  been  found  to 
enable  one  man  to  turn  out  an  aver¬ 
age  of  200  birds  in  eight  hours  is 
as  follows:  - 

Catch  four  birds  from  the  crate 
(hold  three  in  one  hand,  as  the 
fourth  one  is  caught).  Place  them  in 
funnels.  Slaughter  the  birds  nearest 
the  semi-scalder  first  and  work  on 
the  rest  moving  towards  the  two 
empty  funnels. 

Dip  the  first  two  birds  slaughtered 
in  the  semi-scalder  and  place  on  the 
drain  board.  While  they  drain,  secure 
two  more  birds  from  the  holding 
point  and  slaughter. 

Pluck  the  two  birds  that  have 
finished  draining  and  place  on  hold¬ 
ing  table  for  pin  feathering.  Remove 
birds  three  and  four  from  the  funnels, 
semi-scald  and  place  on  the  drain- 
board. 

Secure  two  more  birds  from  the 
holding  point  and  slaughter.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  this  manner  until  12  birds 
have  gone  through  or  are  in  the 
funnels. 

When  this  point  is  reached,  pin¬ 
feather  birds  on  the  holding  table 
instead  of  slaughtering  more. 

Use  the  semi-scalder  and  plucking 
machine  until  all  funnels  are  empty; 
then  pinfeather  the  birds  on  the 
holding  table  until  only  two  birds 
remain.  Place  six  more  birds  in 
funnels,  and  slaughter.  Finish  pin¬ 
feathering  the  remaining  two  birds 
of  the  original  group  of  12;  then 
start  the  procedure  over  again. 

This  plan  has  given  good  results^ 
Note  that  the  average  number  or 
birds  is  200.  This  number  is  higher 
with  some  classes  of  birds  and  low¬ 
er  with  others.  Much  depends  on  the 
feathering,  condition,  and  the  timing 
of  all  steps  involved.  The  figure 
given  includes  time  for  cleaning  up 
the  equipment  and  room. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pellets  for  Pullets 

Balancing  the  diet  of  birds  on  range 
is  a  lot  easier  with  pellets.  They  save 
on  equipment  and  labor,  too.  Feed 
them  on  the  ground  or  in  hoppers^ 


One  of  the  most  convenient 
methods  of  feeding  pullets  on 
range  is  to  use  what  might  be 
termed  a  complete  pelleted  feed.  A 
pellet  that  would  be  considered  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  this  purpose  should 
contain  from  14  to  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  be  properly  balanced  in 
mineral  and  vitamin  content.  Such 
pellets  are  offered  commercially,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  the  growing  pullets  in 
a  most  convenient  manner.  One  of 
the  big  problems  encountered  when 
rearing  pullets  is  to  try  to  main¬ 
tain  some  sort  of  a  balance  between 
grain  and  mash  consumption,  and 
this  can  be  overcome  automatically 
by  using  complete  pellets. 

An  all-mash  diet  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is 
not  too  desirable  to  use  an  all-mash 
diet  with  range  birds  because  it  in¬ 
volves  increasing  the  hopper  space 
over  the  amount  normally  used.  Then 
again,  when  feeding  mash  on  range 
there  is  always  a  considerable  loss 
of  feed  from  wild  birds,  in  addition 
to  what  is  blown  out  of  the  hoppers 
on  windy  days.  Heavy  rain  storms 
also  complicate  this  problem  on 
range  as  the  mash  becomes  soaked 
and  even  moldy  if  rainy  weather 
persists.  What  is  even  more  disadvan¬ 
tageous,  the  birds  may  not  eat  mash 
properly  on  the  range  in  wet  weather 
because  pullets  are  naturally  disin¬ 
clined  to  stand  out  in  the  rain  for 
any  length  of  time  even  to  get  feed. 

With  a  complete  diet  made  into 
pellet  form,  all  of  these  handicaps 
can  be  overcome.  In  the  first  place, 
no  hoppers  are  required  at  all  as  the 
pellets  are  scattered  on  the  ground 
just  as  one  feeds  grain.  The  argu¬ 
ment  could  be  made  that  this  would 
not  be  feasible  in  wet  weather,  but 
we  have  observed  at  the  research 
farm  of  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  that  the  chickens 
eat  the  pellets  very  quickly.  They 
can  be  thrown  on  the  ground  even 
when  it  is  stormy — at  least  if  the 
weather  is  fit  enough  for  the  birds 
to  be  out  of  the  houses. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  in  this 
regard  because  chickens  will  not 
even  go  out  on  range  if  the  weather 
is  too  severe.  But  when  the  weather 
is  agreeable  enough  to  allow  the 
birds  to  range,  the  pellets  can  be  fed 
directly  on  the  ground.  In  a  real 
emergency — and  what  farmer  doesn’t 
have  one  occasionally  —  pellet  feed¬ 
ing  may  be  skipped  entirely  for  the 
day.  In  one  such  experience  we 


White  and  Brown  Egg 
Prices 

During  1952,  extra  fancy,  heavy 
white  eggs  averaged  54.2  cents  per 
dozen  in  New  York  City  wholesale 
market;  the  same  grade  of  browns 
sold  for  52.7  cents.  New  York  is  a 
white  egg  market,  but  these  aver¬ 
ages  show  that  for  1952  it  was  only 
to  the  extent  of  1.5  cents  per  dozen, 
so  far  as  large  eggs  were  concerned, 
to  comparing  medium  white  and 
medium  brown,  the  premium  for 
whites  was  only  0.1  cents  per  dozen, 
the  same  difference  existed  for 
Pullet  eggs.  In  July  and  August  large 
browns  were  quoted  at  an  average 
01  0.1  cents  per  dozen  higher  than 
white  eggs;  medium  whites  brought 
j^ore  than  medium  browns,  but 
brown  pullets  were  0.1  cents  higher 
than  white  pullets. 

In  February  of  1952,  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  eggs  reached  a  low  of 
t -I  cents  for  whites  and  37.9  cents 
®  browns.  October  was  the  month 
oi  the  year’s  highest  prices  with  69.9 
,ents  for  whites  and  68.1  cents  for 
drowns.  D.  H.  Horton 
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found  it.  necessary  to  feed  some  grain 
for  a  few  days,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  pellets,  because  the  ground  was 
extremely  wet  and  pools  of  water 
dotted  the  range.  When  one  has 
heavy,  poorly  drained  soil  it  is  often 
necessary  to  depart  from  standard 
management  practices  on  some  oc¬ 
casions.  If  space  permits,  the  pellets 
can  be  fed  in  hoppers  indoors  for  a 
short  time. 

We  have  fed  the  pellets  by  two 
methods.  One  way  was  to  keep  a 
supply  constantly  available  in  a 
small  hopper  in  the  range  shelter, 
with  no  attempt  made  to  regulate 
the  quantity.  This  proved  very  satis- 
.  factory  and  the  pullets  reared  under 
that  method  were  of  high  quality. 
Our  second  method  was  to  restrict 
the  quantity  of  pellets  fed  by  giving 
them  to  the  birds  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  late  afternoon.  Each 
time  the  birds  were  given  what  they 
would  clean  up  in  10  or  15  minutes. 
The  aim  was  to  give  the  birds  about 
80  per  cent  of  what  they  would  eat 
if  they  had  feed  constantly  avail¬ 
able. 

This  plan  kept  the  pullets  hungry 
all  the  time,  with  the  result  that 
the  range  was  used  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  It  was  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  birds  spent  much  more 
time  out  of  the  house  looking  for 
feed  than  was  the  case  with  the 
pullets  on  full  feed.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  those  birds  on  restricted 
feeding  did  not  gain  weight  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  the  others  and  were  lighter  in 
weight. 

Previous  work  on  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  for  range  pullets  suggested  that 
caution  must  be  exercised  because, 
if  the  pullets  are  too  much  under¬ 
weight  when  egg  production  begins, 
one  cannot  expect  the  best  results. 
For  the  time  being,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  keep  the  birds  on  full 
feed,  using  pellets,  but  at  the  same 
time,  not  allow  the  pellets  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  the  ground.  This  would 
not  only  be  wasteful  but  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  feed  getting  moldy  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  certainly  could  be 
detrimental. 

Pellets  properly  designed  for  use 
with  range  birds  would  appear  to  be 
a  real  improvement  in  the  rearing 
program,  not  only  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  well-balanced  diet  for  all 
the  birds,  but  they  save  equipment 
and  labor.  Less  actual  work  is  need¬ 
ed  to  feed  pellets  in  the  field  than 
would  be  necessary  if  dry  mash  were 
supplied  in  the  hoppers  every  day. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.Jull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


Fill  your  empty  brooder  houses 
with  May  and  June  chicks 


The  USDA  reports  that  a  hen  at  the  200-egg  level 
is  three  times  as  profitable  as  one  that  lays  167  eggs. 
So  fill  up  your  empty  brooder  houses,  and  buy 
Hubbard  Breeding.  Make  extra  profits  with 
Hubbard  New  Hampshires.  These  chicks  from  pedi¬ 
gree  ancestors  inherit  the  capacity  for  a  flock  aver¬ 
age  of  200  eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 


FREE  24~page  Poultry  Management  Booklet! 

It’s  new— it’s  just  off  the  press— and  packed  full  of 
money-making,  money-saving  poultry  management 
ideas.  It’s  an  ideal  booklet  to  supplement  the  Hub¬ 
bard  catalog  on  breeding.  Get  copies  of  both  today. 
Write  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD'S  *  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


—Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


a  speckled  hen  that  laid  an 
egg  in  the  whipsocket  on  the 
red  pung,  and  she  sat  on  it 
six  months  and  never  hatched 
a  thing. 


There’s  no  money  in  that  kind  ot  farming. 

The  Christie  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  smart  hens.  They  don’t  brood  any 
more.  Pedigree  and  progeny  testing  and  un¬ 
merciful  culling  have  rooted  it  out  of  them, 
and  have  built  up  a  strain  with  such  high 
egg  production  and  hatchability  that  you 
wouldn’t  believe  we’re  talking  about  a  MEAT- 
TYPE  bird.  Growth  and  feed  conversion  are 
amazingly  pleasing,  and  you  can’t  do  better 
for  crossbreeding  than  to  introduce  your 
roosters  to  SPIZZERINKTUM. 

New  Hampshires*  Barred  Rocks*  White  Rocks 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


Box  25 


KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  year* 

¥ 


This  proven  strain  has  been  making  profits  for 
poultrymen  for  over  50  years.  They  grow  fast, 
have  premium  meat  quality  and  start  laying 
early.  Customers  report  —  “3%  lb.  broilers  at 
10  wks.  with  2.77  feed  conversion”.  .  .  ”75% 
egg  production”.  .  .  “started  laying  at  5 
months”. 

SEXED  PULLET  CHICKS  $22.  per  100 
(in  lots  of  500  or  more) 

Straight-run  and  cockerel  chicks  also  available. 

CIRCULAR  FREE  —  WRITE  TODAY. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


GRAYBI  LLS  CHICKS 

PA  U  S  APPROVfO  PUUORUM  CONTROLLED 


POST  PAID  100  100  100 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  WH.  LEG . $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

New  Hampshires  .  14.00  24.00  12.00 

Hamp  Rox  &  Rock  Red  Cross _  14.00  24.00  12.00 

BARRRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS..  14.00  22.00  12.00 

AAA  Grade  Chicks.  Sex  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Live  del. 
Guar.  4  wk.  old  Leghorn  Pullets  45c  ea.  EXP.  Collect. 
C.  S.  Graybill  Pity,  Fm.  Hty.,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  ‘‘Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
(or  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 M. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


FREE 

CATALOG; 


PROFIT  PROVEN 

A?  VfA  DC  World’s  old- 
wV  I  KM Iw  est  strain.' 
Top  performers  In  egg  con¬ 
tests  and  ROP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  eggs.  PULLO¬ 
RUM  CLEAN.  Also  sex  Links; 
White  Crosses. 


i.n  i  i  ;-:-m 


LEISTER’S  'approved  CHICKS 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns  <48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  Started  Leghorn  Pits.  3-4  Wks.  40c,  5-6  Wks. 
50c.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special¬ 
izing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
C.P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterille.Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  tthheatbrlIey£ 

more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


If  Pays  To  Be 

'ON  THE  ALERT 

Against  Poultry  WORMS 


That 
GETS  ALL 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 

(Pronounced  WORM-ALL) 


*Genus  RdiffietfnQ 


TAPEWORMS* 

large 

ROUNDWORMS 


CECAL  WORMS 


Contains  Exclusive  Drug 
BlITYNORATE 

Won't  retard  growth  or  knock  egg 
production.  Worm  free  chickens  often 
grow  faster,  lay  more  eggs,  make  more 
money  for  you.  Use  WORMAL  pow¬ 
der  for  feed,  or  WORMAL  tablets  for 
V  individual  worming. 

/ 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

.rTaf  . 

hatchery, 
drug  or  ^ 
feed  store: 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  -  Chorles  City,  lowo 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  8.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 


Dr.  | 

ISALSBURYS 


OT-  ¥  ¥  C  Poultry  Yards 

AJL  JLi  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


ea®  BARRED  CROSS 

HIGH  FEED  C0HVERSI0H 
UNIFORM-BROAD  BREASTED 

Top  poundage,  load  after  load,  from  each 
house.  High  livability  maintained  year 
‘round.  Uniformly  heavier  pullets.  Hich  yel¬ 
low  skin,  short  legs.  Proved  faster  maturity; 
feed  economy  above  average.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  F-46,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


New  Hampshires,  Bock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  P* 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 
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Lowf  as 

$154.75 

Frt  Extra  ? 


Anyone  can  use  this 
V  compact  1H-3  H.P,  tractor 

.stakes  work  out  of  lawn  and  ^ 
garden  chores.  Don't  buy  costly  ^ 
single-purpose  units  .  .  .  CHORE- 
MASTER  quickly  becomes  a  power 
mower,  cultivator,  snowplow  or 
sickle  bar.  Just  add  low-cost  attach* 
merits  as  needed. 

Dealers  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
Sea  your  local  Choremaster  Dealer 
i  or  Write 

FARM  &  GARDEN  SALES,  INC.  . 
866  EVANS  STREET,  A 

CINCINNATI  4,  OHIO  ^ 


Choremaster 

.  . .  the  finest 

ONE-WHEEL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Air-Cell  or  concrete 
stave  construction 
Write  for  details 
and  erection  data* 

THE  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

•  Marietta*  Ohio 

•  Baltimore,  MdL 

•  Charlotte,  N.  C, 


LOW  COST 
WELL 
DRILLING 


Save-  well  drilling  costs  .  . . 
have  all  the  wells  you 
need  .  .  .  in  cellar ,  barn, 
or  outdoors  .  .  ,  shallow 
or  deep  wells.  CON-SOL's 
low  cost  well  driller  is 
easily  moved,  set  up,  and 
operated.  Sturdy  and  reli¬ 
able,  its  extra-hard,  quick¬ 
ly  i nstalled ,  drill  insert 
drills  through  many  feet  of 

solid  rock  before  replacement  is  needed.  Used  by 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  by  many  well  drillers.  Fully  guaranteed. 
For  4"  casings,  price  $ 385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes 
drill,  bailer  and  7 00'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300',  3A  H.P.  motor  or  V/2  H.P.  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cos t. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  also  available 
at  $7295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline 


engine. 

Write  for  literature  to  Dept •  ft.  6 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S„  A. 


BINOCULARS  "\ 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-52 
331  CHURCH  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  V 


HOME  BARBERING  MADE  EASY 


Buy  Professional  tools  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Barber  and  Beautician  Shears 
7"  or  7W'  $3.50  each.  Thinning  Shears  30  teeth  single 
or  double  $3.50  each.  Special  $6.00  set.  Postpaid.  Send 
money  with  order  to:  FULLERS  CUTLERY  CO., 
116  FAWN  AVE.,  SALAMANCA.  N.  Y. 


,-FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH-, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor, 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELL,  MEAD  19,  B.'  J. 


Motor  coupling  included. 


CANVAS  COVERS 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
*c'k7  I  Write  for  samples 

864  I  antl  stoek  sizes 

RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


6x8 

7  x  9  <g 

8  x  12  <§ 

TENTS  TO 


ATWOOD  TENT  &.  AWNING  CO.  (Sinee  1877) 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


The  Way  to  Have  a  Friend 


Is  to  Be  a  Friend! 


What  could  be  friendlier  than  sending  a  3-year  gift 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  for  a  good  neighbor  or  friend! 
Every  single  issue  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  good  influence. 

It  costs  only  a  dollar.  And  we’d  be  glad  to  send  a  card 
saying  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  coming  with  your 
compliments ! 

Just  fill  in  this  handy  coupon: 


Friend’s  Name  . . 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office^ . . .  State 

Your  Name  . . . 


R.  F.  D .  Box . . .  .  Street . . 

Post  Office .  State . . . . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 
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One  of  my  earliest  memories  as  a 
child  was  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
My  (late)  mother  subscribed  to  it 
for  years,  and  whenever  a  problem 
arose  she  always  wrote  your  publi¬ 
cation  and  received  help.  Now  I 
wonder  if  you  might  possibly  help 
me.  Last  Summer  while  touring 
through  New  York  State  we  sped 
by  a  private  home  or  farm  that  had 
many  lawn  ornaments  on  display, 
and  because  of  the  late  hour  and 
long  trip  ahead  we  did  not  stop.  One 
item  impressed  me  and  I’ve  not  been 
able  to  locate  one  similar  to  it,  or 
forget  about  it.  This  was  a  white 
chicken  (or  hen)  atop  a  pipe  about 
four  feet  high,  the  chicken  revolved 
with  the  wind  and  the  plastic  wings 
also  revolved.  To  my  mind  it  was 
very  attractive  and  unusual. 

New  York  Mrs.  e.  a. 

We  publish  this  letter  in  the  hope 
that  the  party,  who  had  the  particu¬ 
lar  lawn  ornament  our  reader  ad¬ 
mired  on  the  trip  through  New  York 
State,  will  communicate  with  us. 

We  purchased  a  television  set  from 
the  Tyson  Radio  Company,  Inc., 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  They  agreed  to 
set  it  up  and  have  it  adjusted  by 
one  of  their  men  and  they  would 
service  it  for  us.  They  did  not  show 
up  and  telephone  calls  were  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  any  results.  They  wrote 
reminding  us  that  our  service  con¬ 
tract  would  shortly  expire  and  re¬ 
questing  renewal.  As  we  have  had 
no  service  since  we  bought  the  set 
we  see  no  reason  for  renewing  a  so- 
called  contract  for  service.  The  set  is 
of  no  use  to  us  as  it  is  and  they 
apparently  have  no  intention  of  ful¬ 
filling  their  contract.  What  can  we 

do?  E.  J.  MC  L. 

We  believe  the  best  course  would 
be  to  call  in  an  independent  party 
to  put  the  television  set  in  good 
order  and  forget  the  Tyson  Company, 
charging  it  all  up  to  experience.  We 
are  advised  that  the  Tyson  Radio 
Company,  Inc.  operated  at  various 
addresses,  including  Jamaica  and 
Floral  Park.'  The  assets  are  said  to 
have  been  assigned  to  a  Credit  Ad¬ 
justment  Bureau. 

The  Homeworker’s  Co-operative 
League  had  an  advertisement  in  our 
local  paper  offering  work  to  be  done 
at  home.  On  answering  the  adver¬ 
tisement  I  found  it  was  addressing 
envelopes  and  sewing  by  machine 
and  hand.  I  sent  the  $1.00,  as  re¬ 
quested,  and  have  not  heard  from 
them.  I  have  written  twice,  but  get 
no  answer  and  no  work. 

New  York  mrs.  r.  g.  m. 

Letters  to  the  concern  are  re¬ 
turned  marked  “out  of  business.” 
Sorry  but  the  $1.00  sent  will  have  to 
be  charged  up  to  experience. 

One  of  our  readers  gives  a  report 
on  her  experience  with  a  concern 
offering  work  at  home  addressing 
cards:  “I  saw  an  advertisement 

which  read  as  follows:  “Woman 
wanted.  To  address  and  mail  postals. 
Make  over  $50  a  week.  Send  $1.00 
for  instructions.”  I  answered  this 
advertisement,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  works.  This  concern  wanted 
people  to  address  cards  and  send 
them  to  other  parties.  I  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  $5.00  for  a  box  of  250 
postcards.  I  got  them.  I  was  to  take 
a  telephone  directory  and  type  or 
write  a  person’s  name  on  each  one 
of  the  cards.  Then  I  was  to  mail 
them  out.  When  the  person  received 
the  card  and  if  they  wanted  what 
was  advertised  on  it,  they  would 
send  the  card  back  to  me.  On  one 
card  a  metal  door  plate  was  adver¬ 
tised,  which  was  supposed  to  last  a 
lifetime.  When  the  card  was  re¬ 
turned  to  me  by  the  party  to  whom 
I  had  sent  it  I  had  to  forward  it  to 
the  company,  who  were  supposed  to 
send  the  metal  door  plate  direct  to 
the  individual.  The  company  al¬ 
lowed  a  short  time  free  trial.  If  the 
party  wished  to  keep  it  they  could 
send  $1.98  to  the  company.  When  the 
company  received  the  $1.98  they 
would  send  me  $1.00  and  keep  the 
98  cents.  This  is  the  way  this  plan 
was  worked.  I  would  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  person  got 
the  metal  door  plate,  as  you  can  see, 
and  it  was  all  in  the  company’s 
hands.”  Miss  w.  b. 

New  York 


The  Sterling  Value  Company,  Mr. 
G.  Ingber,  Sales  Manager,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y.,  sent  a  release  asking  us 
to  give  publicity  to  a  new  publi¬ 
cation,  “Making  Money  at  Home 
Addressing  Envelopes,”  at  $1.00  — 
under  a  guarantee  of  complete  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded.  In  view 
of  the  adverse  publicity  we  have 
given  such  plans,  we  are  surprised 
that  any  company  would  make  such 
a  request.  We  understand  the 
company  sought  the  approval  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  which  was, 
of  course,  refused.  The  Great  Neck 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  request,  and  found  the  company 
was  not  listed  with  the  telephone 
company,  nor  the  local  banks.  In 
1952  a  party  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  in¬ 
quired  about  the  plan  and  thought 
it  was  a  correspondence  school.  Resi¬ 
dents  in  California  received  a  book¬ 
let  offering  a  number  of  “How  to” 
pamphlets  of  instructions  on  how  to 
make  money  at  home,  how  to  get  a 
job,  how  to  sell  real  estate.  The  cost 
of  the  booklets  ran  from  $1.00  to 
$4.95.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  reported  the 
company  wanted  to  place  advertise¬ 
ments  offering  employment  at  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes  at  home.  The 
plan  was  not  looked  upon  with  ap¬ 
proval,  and  we  class  it  as  another 
one  of  the  work-at-home  schemes  to 
avoid. 

Thank  you  for  your  offer  to  aid  me 
injny  insurance  matter.  Their  agent 
tells  me  the  representative,  who  sold 
me  the  policy,  misrepresented  it,  so 
without  further  ado  I  am  dropping 
the  policy.  Their  last  agent  is  reap¬ 
ing  a  harvest  in  surrounding  towns, 
but  the  people  will  have  to  live  and 
learn  as  I  have.  c.  c.  e. 

The  insured  had  an  illness  of  61 
days,  which,  according  to  the  agent’s 
sales  talk,  would  carry  a  benefit  of 
over  $100,  but  the  company  under 
the  actual  terms  of  the  policy  was 
only  obligated  to  send  a  check  for 
some  $50  less.  Under  such  an  ad¬ 
justment  our  reader  saw  no  object 
in  paying  any  more  premiums.  This 
experience  will  show  how  necessary 
it  is  to  read  the  policy.  Insurance 
should  be  taken  in  a  responsible 
company,  licensed  in  your  own  State; 
and  above  all,  check  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  policy  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  agent  before  signing 
or  paying  money.  You  may  be  tired 
of  reading  that  advice,  but  it  will 
save  loss.  * 

An  article  appropos  of  the  cheap 
Canadian  mining  stocks  appeared  in 
the  daily  press.  The  gist  of  which  is 
as  follows:  New  York  State  and 
Canada’s  Ontario  Province  signed 
a  pact  designed  to  end  an 
over-the-border  racket  in  Canadian 
mining  stocks  whcih  has  cost  naive 
American  investors  an  estimated 
$500,000,000  in  the  last  10  years.  If 
the  effect  is  to  drive  the  swindlers 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  similar  pacts 
will  be  sought  with  other  provinces. 
There  has  been  much  activity  by 
mail  and  telephone  to  sell  so-called 
ifenny  stocks  to  Americans.  In  some 
cases  the  land  advertised  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  or  developed  was  only  a  re¬ 
mote  “moose  pasture.”  The  price 
was  low,  25  cents  a  share,  and  sales 
were  easy  to  make.  To  stimulate 
sales  from  time  to  time  claims  were 
made  that  stocks  had  risen  40  cents 
a  share.  Since  1943  many  complaints 
have  been  received.  All  penny  stocks, 
we  are  told,  are  not  bad,  but  the 
bad  ones  proved  to  be  utterly  worth¬ 
less  in  some  cases  and  in  others  in¬ 
sufficient  capital  was  devoted  to  giv¬ 
ing  the  “moose  pasture”  propositions 
a  fair  development  test. 

Can  you  get  any  help  for  us  from 
the  Imported  Bulbs,  Box  1650,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York?  An 
order  was  sent  with  a  money  order 
for  $1.00,  but  no  bulbs  were  received. 
Several  letters  were  sent,  but  they 
replied  to  none  of  them.  Will  appre¬ 
ciate  anything  you  can  do. 

New  Hampshire  Mrs.  e.  s. 

We  wrote  several  letters  to  Im¬ 
ported  Bulbs  and  did  not  receive  any 
replies  from  the  concern.  The  Post 
Office  Department  returned  the  later 
letters  with  a  statement  that  the  box 
is  closed,  no  forwarding  address  and 
letters  are  returned  “unclaimed. 
Keep  the  name  in  mind  if  they  start 
up  again. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Turkey  Types  for  Broilers 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  some 
turkey  broilers.  What  types  would 
be  best  suited  for  their  production? 
Would  the  Large  Bronze  be  suitable? 
What  age  and  weight  are  turkey 
broilers  sold  at?  How  much  feed 
does  it  take  per  bird?  Would  a  chick 
brooder  house  be  satisfactory  for 
raising  them?  j.  c. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Small  type  turkeys  are  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  turkey  broil¬ 
ers,  the  Jersey  Buff  being  one  of  the 
varieties  coming  within  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Others,  however,  of  the  same 
general  classification  would  be 
equally  good;  the  large  Bronze 
turkey  would  not  be  suitable. 
Turkeys  used  for  this  purpose  are 
sold  at  the  age  of  12  to  14  weeks  and 
weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds,  live. 
They  can  be  produced  quite  eco¬ 
nomically  up  to  that  weight,  the  feed 
efficiency  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  bird.  A  brooder  house  suit¬ 
able  for  chicks  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  turkey  broilers,  although  it 
is  necessary  to  allow  about  four 
square  feet  per  bird.  The  brooder 
house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected. 


Pullets  Make  Good  Broilers 
and  Fryers 

In  the  past  years  I  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  100  to  150  mixed  chicks  every 
Spring.  Of  these  I  usually  kill  about 
40  for  broilers  and  fryers.  The  bal¬ 
ance  I  keep  for  layers.  This  year  I 
bought  pullets  only.  Can  they  be 
used  for  broilers  and  fryers  as  well 
as  male  birds  by  giving  them  some 
special  feed?  k.  k. 

New  York 

Pullets  will  prove  just  as  .satis¬ 
factory  as  cockerels  for  use  as  broil¬ 
ers  and  frying  chickens;  in  fact,  they 
will  be  better.  However,  as  chicks 
their  cost  as  sexed  birds  is  somewhat 
higher  than  straight-run  chicks.  No 
particular  system  of  feeding  need  be 
used  in  their  rearing  other  than  to 
raise  the  chicks  on  what  would  be 
recognized  as  a  broiler  ration.  Such 
a  feeding  system  will  promote  rapid 
growth  and  keep  the  birds  in  good 
market  condition  at  all  times.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  pullets  fed  in  this  manner 
will  mature  somewhat  earlier  than 
was  your  experience  in  previous 
years,  but  that  will  not  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  birds  during  their  egg 
production  year. 


Pullet  Weights  and  Fee 
Consumption 

Please  let  me  know  what  my  fou: 
months  old  White  Leghorn  pullet 
^  well  as  my  heavy  breed  pullet 
should  weigh;  and  also  what  the 
reed  consumption  to  attain  sue 
weights  should  be.  h.  r 

New  York 


A  four-month  old  White  Leghorn 
Pudet  should  weigh  between  two 
and^  three-fourths  and  three  pounds; 
P  to  that  age  it  will  have  consumed 
rom  12  to  15  pounds  of  feed.  Heavy 
puilets  of  the  same  age  should 
wi-ra  about  four  and  a  half  pounds, 
wiin  a  feed  consumption  of  18  to  20 
Pounds. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Per  JUaehine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

$150  n“om“'  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
milking  12.0I?th.  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
Write  r  Jlnly  those  experienced  need  apply. 
^-_6_Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

farm  ,Yc>ung  man  or  boy  for  general 

~~-jn__work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

s*ate  School:  Male  and  female 

S3Ct,o1alt,.endarits,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 " 
days  S .‘6  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
R  G  weelc).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
Schnni  v\?,arne>  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
001>  Wassaic,  New  York. 


June  20,  1953 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Weame,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS:  DeLaval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $225  per  month, 
six  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMER,  competent,  experienced,  good 
wages,  best  equipment.  Fairfield  Farm,  Box 
212,  Harrisburg  R.  D.  3,  Penna. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

SOBER  and  anxious  lady  or  boy  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  on 
small  farm  at  once.  Write  details  in  first 
letter.  C.  J.  Frarer,  Schenevus,  So.  Hill,  R.  D. 
2,  New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  hatchery  work.  Ability  to 
furnish  reference  for  honesty  and  integrity 
more  important  than  experience.  Any  age  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Write  Ketay’s  Hatchery,  1328  New 
York  Ave.,  Huntington  Station.  New  York. 

MAN  for  dairy  farm,  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Must  have  good  references.  Salary 
$190  per  month  plus  modern  house,  fuel  and 
milk.  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  War- 
wick  55-3187. _ 

COOK  and  general  housekeeper  for  couple 
with  three  small  children.  Pleasant  country 
home.  Position  available  September.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  William  Ashton,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. _ 

MAN  and  wife  for  job  on  farm  raising  and 
preparing  roasting  chickens  for  retail  sale 
on  the  premises.  Excellent  pay  for  capable 
and  responsible  couple.  Three-room  furnished 
apartment  and  food  supplied.  Experience  not 
necessary.  Roger  Olcott,  403  West  Center  St., 
Manchester.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentle¬ 
men’s  home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof, 
New  York. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  willing  worker  on  small 
chicken  farm.  Sober,  please  write  correct 
age.  Michael  Butts,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE:  Mother  and  daughter  or  woman, 
housekeeper  for  elderly  lady.  Write  BOX 
1401,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  For  my  modern  equipped  dairy 
farm,  practical  young  man  as  working  fore¬ 
man.  Must  know  how  to  operate  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  offer  nice  four  bedroom  home  and 
good  salary  for  loyal,  dependable  man.  Other 
workers  employed  on  my  farm.  Position  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Arthur  Ball,  Main  Road, 
Clarence,  N  Y.  Phone:  Clarence  3771. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Cook.  Children’s  Home  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Good  salary,  full 
maintenance  . _ 

COUPLE:  Year  round  caretakers  for  country 
home  in  Connecticut.  Cottage  with  hll  con- 
veniences-  BOX  1400,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
RELIABLE  man.  Good  wages,  living  quarters; 

mostly  poultry  work.  Give  full  details  in 
reply.  Warren  Petty,  Cranbury.  N,  J. _ 

YOUNG  married  man  to  assist  in  general 
farming  on  a  large  turkey  and  beef  cattle 
farm.  Good  opportunity  for  conscientious 
man.  Good  living  quarters  and  salary  Write 
Robart  Farms,  West  Willington,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Single  or  married  man  on  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  best  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Four  rooms  and  bath.  Good 
room  and  board  for  single  man.  J.  M.  Frost. 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Yorktown 
2-2087. _ 

COUPLE,  retired,  or  on  social  security,  help 
part  time,  lawns,  kennels,  handy,  not  a 
job,  return  services  for  five  room  house, 
garage,  heat,  electricity,  gas.  cash  gratuities 
during  year,  write  fully.  BOX  716,  Mountain 
View,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  home  for  widow,  small 
farm.  New  Jersey;  separate  living  quarters, 
bachelor  minister;  state  wages.  BOX  1405, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook-houseworker;  gardener-handy¬ 
man,  must  be  fond  of  children  Permissible 
to  have  one  or  two  of  own  children.  Own 
apartment  with  three  rooms,  two  baths.  Far 
Hills,  N.  J.  Write  stating  wages  desired.  BOX 
1406,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Age  38  to  45  years,  with 
good  references;  sleep  in;  modern  home; 
care  of  children  8-11-13-16  years  of  age.  Good 
pay  Apply  BOX  1407,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOWER,  two  school  age  children,  needs 
housekeeper;  farm  home.  References  ex- 
changed.  Write  BOX  1408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTELLIGENT  middleaged  woman  or  couple. 

Man  part  time.  Good  home,  quiet  life  and 
pets.  General  housework.  Help  in  restaurant. 
No  smoking  or  drinking.  BOX  1410,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  Couple:  Husband  all  around 
handyman;  wife  helper  in  cannery  and 
boarding  house.  Own  living  quarters.  Write 
giving  references,  salary  desired.  Les 
Pommiers  Cannery,  Lake  Katrine.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Ambitious  healthy  man,  good 

character,  handy  work  on  small  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  carpenter  work,  milking.  Write, 
Conner,  Madison,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  boy  to  help  on  farm 
over  Summer  or  longer.  Good  home.  BOX 
149,  Delevan,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE  with  two  youngsters  offering  good 
home  to  woman  who’ll  live  in  and  help 
run  the  house.  $65  month,  room  and  board. 
Write  BOX  668,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. 

IF  you’re  a  person  of  top  character,  ethics 
and  industry,  and  want  to  get  into  real 
estate  with  an  established  agency,  write  for 
home  aptitude  test.  New  York  and  New 
England  only;  strictly  commission.  Top  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  made  up  to  $2000  in  a  month. 
Four  Effs  •  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Young  farmer  desiring  farming 
opportunity  with  a  future  on  dairy  and 
general  purpose  farm  in  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey.  130  acres  in  top  condition  with 
modern  equipment.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  purebred  cattle,  general  crops,  equipment 
maintenance,  etc.  New  4-room  house  with 
heat  and  all  improvements.  Farm  on  county 
road  near  schools  and  churches.  Work  on  per¬ 
centages  basis.  Give  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  1412,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  supervisor  of  nurses  for 
130  bed  chronic  diseases  hospital.  Full  main¬ 
tenance  Vacation,  sick  leave;  social  security; 
Group  insurance  and  Blue  Cross  available. 
Apply  Albert  Ruwet,  Supt,  P.  O.  Box  420, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  farmer,  competent,  experienced,  to 
assist  owner.  Modern  dairy  farm.  BOX  1414, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN:  Competent,  all  around  helper. 

Modern  dairy  farm  with  single  farmer.  BOX 
1415,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Couple:  Cook  and  caretaker,  to 
work  at  cottage  situated  on  Skaneateles 
Lake,  Onondaga  County,  New  York.  For  July 
and  August.  Write  Mrs.  Charles  Wickwire,  29 
Tompkins  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  or  telephone 
collect. 


COUPLE  Wanted:  Man  handy  with  tools,  and 
farm  work;  wife  part  time:  living  quarters 
furnished.  Good  opportunity.  References. 
Arnold  Kleiner,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Man  who  understands  small  farm; 

work  on  shares.  Stephens,  Box  599,  Bellport, 
New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


DAIRY  farmer,  single,  45,  college  graduate, 
former  owner,  will  also  manage;  eastern 
New  York,  Jersey,  Connecticut.  BOX  1416, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager:  Mature  widow,  un¬ 
encumbered,  12  years’  experience  dairy, 
poultry,  cannery  vegetables;  share-and- 
guarantee  basis;  give  fullest  detail  first 
letter;  no  •matnmonials”!  BOX  1417,  Rural 
New-Yorker _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 

NewgYorkElC§tyyraem  Agency’  141  Park  Row’ 

ELDERLY  man,  honest,  reliable,  wants  any 

kind  of  work,  go  anywhere.  BOX  1402. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VETERAN  36,  male,  white,  will  do  almost 
any  kind  of  work;  willing  to  travel  any¬ 
where.  Experienced  driver.  Companion  to 
gentleman,  lady  or  couple  .BOX  1413,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

LADY  35,  fond  of  children,  honest,  conscienti¬ 

ous,  practical  nursing  experience,  would 
like  to  take  care  of  a  Catholic  motherless 
home.  BOX  1403,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRING  woman  teacher,  light  work  or 

short  hours,  farm  or  village.  BOX  1409, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man,  59^  desires  position", 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC- 

NAKROWSBURG,  N.  Y.:  Poultry  farm,  five 
acres,  on  Route  97,  7-room  house,  hot  water 
heat,  town  water,  three  poultry  houses.  5,000 
broiler  capacity.  Also  bungalow,  four  rooms, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  town  water.  Inquire  Martha 
Arit,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS  for  sale,  all  types,  in  New  York 

State  and  Pennsylvania  locations,  write  for 
details,  stating  your  requirements.  W.  W. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson 
City,  New  York  _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

$12,000:  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  country  home, 

secluded;  17  acres;  elevation  600  feet.  Six 
rooms,  porch,  all  improvements,  good  water, 
barn,  fruit,  berries.  Write  Kurt  Krause,  R.  D. 
4,  Easton.  Pa.  or  telephone  2-8927. _ 

FARMS,  tourists  homes,  stores,  hotels.  Tour^ 

ists  homes,  cabins,  diner,  gas  pumps,  $19,500. 
Tourists  home  14  rooms,  modern,  $11,500; 
$5,000  down,  terms.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  New  York, 

CHANCE  of  a  lifetime!  A  real  opportunity 

for  a  progressive  poultryman  to  make 
money  in  poultry.  An  outstanding  layout  for 
a  breeder  hatchery,  capacity  6.000  breeders 
or  layers,  or  72,000  broilers,  or  20,000  turkeys 
each  year.  Three  freezers,  dressing  equipment, 
etc.  Wonderful  local  market  Big  unique  mail 
order  business.  22  acres,  high  land,  good 
drainage.  Several  buildings,  mostly  cement 
block  stuccoed.  Lovely  old  modernized  stone 
home,  shrubbery  and  shade.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Surrounded  by  fast  growing  prosper¬ 
ous  ideal  community,  10  minutes  to  Norris¬ 
town,  3,i  hour  to  Philadelphia,  2)2  hours  to 
New  York  City.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Write  for  brochure.  W.  Earl  Markley, 
Realtor,  Fairview  Village,  Pennsylvania. 

FARMS,  homes,  gas-cabin  stations,  stores, 

camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill,  “Eastern”  N,  Y, _ 

181  ACRE  dairy  farm,  28  head  stock,  modern 

farm  machinery,  7-room  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  excellent  Bradford  County,  Pa. 
location,  $16,500.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. _ 

IDEAL  location  in  Maine:  Large  and  com- 

pletely  modernized  home  and  poultry  farm. 
Fully  equipped  including  elevator  and  auto¬ 
matic  feeders.  Less  than  half  replacement 
cost.  $25,000.  Owner  retiring.  Write  A. 
Guerette,  Greene,  Maine  or  call  Greene  4-5288. 

FOR  Sale:  85  acre  scenic  lake  property,  house 

and  barn.  M.  I,  Compton,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

FRUIT  Farm:  50  acres,  grapes,  sweet-sour 

cherries,  apples,  peaches;  barn,  chicken 
coop;  two  houses  with  electricity  and  bath. 
One  mile  off  Route  20,  black  top;  selling  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health;  $18,000.  Mrs.  Florence 
Orton.  R,  2,  North  East,  Penna. _ 

VINELAND  poultry  farm,  6-room  house,  4)£ 

acres,  250x24  poultry  house  filled  with  Leg¬ 
horns.  Good  going  business,  good  location, 
bus  service,  182  ft.  frontage,  A-l  condition, 
two  miles  from  town.  Onufry  Cushner,  South 
Main  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Phone:  Vineland 
9-7388, _ _ _ _ 

FARM  for  sale:  Good  farms  in  the  heart  of 

the  sunny  South.  Milk  prices  ranging  from 
$6.00  to  $6.50  for  4'v  milk,  good  maket  for 
good  dairy  cattle.  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Realtors,  "specializing  in  farm  lands.”  P.  O. 
Box  430,  Phone  48,  Sumter.  South  Carolina. 

FOR x Sale:  Six  room  house,  screened  porch, 

bath,  electricity,  hen  house,  barn,  four 
acres;  suitable  for  poultry  farm;  located  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Price  $6,000. 
A.  W.  Frosch,  Hurlock,  Maryland. _ 

MAINE  poultry  farm,  modern  home,  elec¬ 

tricity,  city  water.  New  poultry  building, 
capacity  3,000  layers,  7,200  broilers.  Centrally 
located.  Priced  reasonable.  Information. 
Alfred  Childs,  Grand  Island.  New  York, _ 

FOUR  Effs  catalog  free.  Hundreds  of  farms, 

homes,  businesses,  all  prices.  New  York  to 
Maine.  Candid  descriptions  reduce  the  time 
and  cost  of  looking  around  for  your  kind  of 
property.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester.  N.  H, _ » _ 

POULTRY  or  vegetable  farm,  70  acres,  brick 

house,  automatic  heat,  modern  poultry 
buildings,  hard  road,  beautiful  country,  in 
educational  center.  Robert  Schoonmaker,  R. 
D.  1,  Amherst,  Mass.  Telephone  233-W. _ 

TO  close  estate:  120-acre  fruit,  grain  and 
stock  farm;  southeast  Pennsylvania.  Fertile 
soil,  five  acres  heavy  timber,  12-room  100- 
year-old  stone  house,  two  barns.  Poultry,  corn 
and  hog  house.  Electricity,  water  piped  to 
house  and  out-buildings.  Two  never-failing 
springs.  Lake,  stocked  with  fish.  Hard  road, 
churches  and  schools  convenient.  Ideal  country 
estate.  Further  information  contact  owners. 
Whisler  Brothers.  Etters,  Penna. _ 

DAIRY  herd  equipped:  Tremendous  farm 
bargain  north  of  Olean.  Priced  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  below  present  value.  34  head  high 
grade  cattle,  J.  D.  tractor.  Farmall  tractor,  all 
tools  and  machinery  included.  Beautiful  8- 
room  home,  with  tile  bath,  all  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  2-car  garage:  cemented  barn  45x90,  27 
stanchions:  second  barn  30x40;  silo;  milk 
house;  other  buildings.  156  acres,  sandy  loam 
fields,  watered  pasture,  private  lake  site.  Last 
year’s  income  $15,000.  Buildings  insured  for 
$22,000.  Stock  and  equipment  alone  worth 
over  $24,000.  Must  sacrifice  account  illness. 
Full  price  only  $28,000.  No.  B-8301.  West’s, 
20  Genesee  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


292  ACRES  beautiful  woodland  containing 
principally  hemlock,  pine  and  oak  besides 
large  quantities  of  rhododendrons  and  laurels; 
several  natural  springs:  some  building  sites; 
small  camp  on  property  needs  repairs.  Jos. 
Fowler,  Huguenot,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN:  Brick  veneer  station-store.  Live 
town.  Write  Mina  Marschner,  Roulette,  Pa. 


LAKE  Zoar,  Newtown,  Conn. :  Two  cottages 
on  one  acre  of  land  with  stream  running 
through.  Both  in  good  condition,  and  suited 
for  all  year  round,  good  fishing  and  bathing. 
Write  to  Box  41,  Shelton,  Conn. 


LARGE  Vermont  dairy  farm:  242  acres,  tillage 
100  acres.  Barn  90x32,  two  silos  new,  stable, 
36  milkers,  11  heifers,  eight  calves,  one  bull. 
F.  F.  tractor,  spreader,  3  s.  Surge  milkers, 
plows,  harrows  and  haying  equipment.  House 
built  1943,  eight  rooms,  bath,  plenty  of  gravity 
spring  water.  This  income  producing  farm 
will  be  sold  stock  and  equipped  for  $35,000. 
New  Hampshrie  dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn 
for  20  tie  ups,  milk  room,  artesian  well,  9- 
room  house,  IV2  baths,  on  black  top  road. 
Price  $16,500.  Anna  E.  Pelletier,  Marlboro, 
New  Hampshire.  Phone:  1C9. 


SILVER  HEAD  Farm;  32  acres.  9-room  house, 
all  improvements,  beautiful  landscaped 
poultry  house  5,000  capacity,  2-car  garage 
bam  and  other  buildings;  price  $18,000."  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Possession  at  once. 
Located  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Write  E.  Schaal,  308 
Hempstead  Turnpike,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

68  ACRES,  two-thirds  tillable.  Barns  with 
electricity,  running  water  Large  blackberry 
patches.  Two-family  house,  five  rooms  and 
bath  each  family.  Electricity.  Two  miles  from 
Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  On  main  highway. 
Adjacent  to  Fort  Dix.  Joseph  Fenimore;  454 
Rutland  Rd„  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  3,000  capacity,  new 

3-story  laying  house,  brooders,  range 
shelters.  New  modern  6-room  house,  oil  heat, 
tiled  bath;  price  $18,500.  Robert  Townsend, 
Cochecton,  Sullivan  County,  New  York, _ 

250  ACRES,  stocked,  equipped:  Deluxe  dairy 

.  farm  north  of  Elmira.  Large  acreage,  A-l 
buildings,  $17,000  worth  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment;  47  head  cattle,  600  pullets,  two  tractors, 
etc.  Buildings  alone  insured  for  $27,000.  Beau¬ 
tiful  8-room  home,  with  bath,  utilities,  two 
porches,  2-car  garage;  two  cemented  barns; 
concrete  silo;  poultry  and  brooder  houses; 
other  buildings.  250  acres,  150  very  fertile 
loam  cropland,  70  acres  watered  pasture,  fruit 
priv,ate  P°nd-  Lady  owner  sacrificing, 
$30,000  complete.  No.  1-5681.  West’s,  J.  M.  & 
C.  D.  Winch,  Salesmen,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  implement  business  for  sale,  largest 

_ ll*  Pennsylvania.  Aged  owner  must  retire. 
Capital  required,  $25,000  each  for  stock  and 
real  estate  plant.  Write  Wm.  H.  Lcsch, 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa. _ 

FARM  brokers  attention:  If  you  are  well  jo- 

cated,  have  large  selection  of  farms, 
country  properties,  etc.,  we  should  co-operate. 
We  have  buyers.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488 
Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  N,  Y.  Est.  1914, 

FARM:  265  acres,  near  town.  House  just 

painted:  11  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  modem 
kitchen.  Barn  38  ties,  silo.  Other  buildings. 
Purebred  Holstein  dairy:  38  head.  Tractor  and 
equipment.  Price  $28,000.  Mortgage  can  be 
arranged  for  part.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  New  York, _ 

SELL~over  100  acres  for  wildlife  refuge. 

Write  fully  stating  purpose  {central  New 
York).  BOX  1404,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

110  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm.  80  acres  till¬ 
able.  Well  built  8-room  dwelling,  bath, 
electricity,  wonderful  water.  Cement  base¬ 
ment  barn,  two  silos,  30  stanchions,  water 
cups.  Other  builidngs,  garage,  poultry  house. 
J°ol  house.  24  milking  cows,  5  young  .stock, 
bull.  Tools.  Tractor  with  plows,  mower.  Elec¬ 
tric  milk  cooler,  milking  machine,  enough 
tools  to  operate  with  ease.  Property  located 
on  good  gravel  road  V/2  miles '  from  stores, 
schools,  churches,  milk  plants.  Everything- 
goes  for  $12,000.  If  you  have  $5,500  to  pay 
down  the  balance  can  be  easily  financed.  For 
more  information  call,  write,  wire  J.  D 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North 
Broad  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717.  Ask 
for  new  farm  catalogue.  _ 

54  ACRE  poultry  farm  completely  equipped. 

Large  wood  lot;  8-room  house,  up-to-date, 
oil  heat.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated 
Joseph  W,  Heathcote.  Waldoboro.  Maine. 

237  ACRE  dairy  farm:  large  drive  through 

barn  for  30  head;  150,000  feet  of  standing 
timber.  Good  2-family,  12-room  house  with 
improvements.  Owner  retiring.  Price  $11  000- 
down  payment  $5,000.  Balance  on  terms.  Farm 
shown  by  appointment  only.  Postupack  with 
Grles  Triangle,  N.  Y  Phone;  Whitney  Point 

oa-i1  -2.Z. _ 

ATTENTION:  I  specialize  in  the  buyftig  and 

selmg  of  all  types  of  farms,  regardless  of 
size  or  location.  No  obligation  on  your  part 
Call  or  write,  A.  Margulies,  Licensed  Real 
Estate  Broker,  1108  Madison  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Tel.:  Albany  2-3476. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm.  Scudder,  181  Clare¬ 

mont  Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  all  year  around  country 

home  or  small  farm;  New  Jersey  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Perley,  3320  Avenue  Eye.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  To  rent  or  buy,  dairy  farm  for 
about  30  milkers.  BOX  479.  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  125  acre  farm,  main  highway, 
level  land  m  top  condition,  pond,  dairy, 
chicken  and  turkey  set-up ;  charming  celoniai 
house,  improvements,  landscaped,  fine  view 
25  miles  north  of  Albany;  $15,000;  terms.  BOX 
1418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey,  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2  50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rincks  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

WHILE  it  lasts  clover  $8.00.  Fall  amber  $7  00 

not  prepaid  Pails  $1.30  prepaid.  Also  ex¬ 
tractor.  A.  K.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York, _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

FOR  restful  vacations  in  the  cool  Catskills. 

Also  ideal  for  permanent  elderly  or  retired 
guests.  Excellent  food,  reasonable  terms.  On 
Routes  17  and  97  and  Erie  Railroad.  The 
Wadesons,  Sands  Creek  Road,  Hancock,  New 
York.  _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Com- 

_ fortable  beds,  home  cooking.  $4,50  per  day: 

$30  per  week.  Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner 
Center,  Maine. _ 

ROOM  and  board,  well  kept  home ;  $15  a 

week.  Men  only.  C.  Seber,  Hackettstcwn, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

ALL  equipped  house  for  vacation:  10  rooms; 

swimming,  playground  for  children.  Rates 
reasonable;  safe  for  children.  Seber,  Haeketts- 
town.  New  Jersey. _ 

CATHOLIC  mother  and  12  year  old  daughter 

desire  board  on  farm  July  and  August. 
Write.  A.  Martrildonno,  4220  Bruner  Ave., 
Bronx  66,  New  York. _ 

PERMANENT  boarders  wanted:  $60  up.  Month 

advance.  Children  for  Summer  6-12,  $20 

week.  Farm  home  Mrs.  Elva  Melius,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5256. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Beehives  with  bees,  equipment. 

J  Losert,  224  E.  Madison  Ave.,  Dumont,  New 
Jersey.  Phone  DU  4-4686, _ _ 

OLD  car  wanted:  Any  make,  built  before  1925. 

What  is  offered?  P.  O.  BOX  248,  Haeketts- 
town.  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  1  Cherry-Burr  ell,  100-gallon  pasteu¬ 

rizer;  1  Cherry-Burrell  5  ft.  wide  water  and 
refrigerator  cooler;  1  specialty  brass  four 
valve  filler  and  capper;  2  unit  De  Laval 
milker,  almost  new;  1  Bettendorf  oil  burner 
with  275  gallon  tank;  1  Industrial  boiler  al¬ 
most  new.  Charles  L.  Wagner,  Wagner’s  Dairy 
Farm,  Mt.  Bethel,  N,  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  Idea  hay  loader  used  one 

Summer,  Harold  Keegan,  Kenoza  Lake, 
New  York. _ 

QUONSET  Huts;  Steel,  guaranteed  good  con¬ 

dition,  20  ft.  9  in.  by  48  ft.  2  in.  18  window’s, 
2  doors:  delivered  free  up  to  150  miles,  N.  Y. 
City.  $550.  Insulation,  lining  $100  extra.  Nelson, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Croton  1-4357. 

FOR  Sale:  Prentice-Reed  timber  saw  (4  hp.); 

30  inch  blade;  little  used.  Price  $150.  H. 
Jensen,  Ice  Cave  Road,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  994-R  or  994-M. _ _ _ 

GAY  Nineties  Dolls  8  ft.  Costumed  through¬ 

out,  hand-sewn;  $2.35.  Ruth  Tooley,  West 
Albany,  N,  Y, _ _J _ 

AUTOMOBILE:  American  or  foreign  before 
1930,  Premium  price  for  condition.  Whitlock 
Farm,  Bethany,  Conn. _ 

PACKAGE;  .Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25.  Connor  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
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Why  you  can  get  more  farm  work  done 
per  dollar  with  a  Chevrolet  truck 


Ask  yourself  this  one  impor¬ 
tant  question:  What  does  it 
take  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
farm  hauling? 

Obviously  it  takes  a  truck  that  is  built  for  the  job— 
factory-matched  to  the  work  it  will  do.  It  takes  one  with 
tires,  springs,  axles  and  engine  all  carefully  engineered 
to  handle  that  job  with  ease. 

What  else?  Well,  we  think  it  takes  a  truck  that  now 
delivers  more  heavy-duty  power  and  combines  that 
power  with  even  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gas. 


And  wouldn’t  you  like  a  truck  that  has  heavier,  more 
rigid  frame  construction  even  though  this  same  truck 
was  already  famous  for  its  stamina? 

And,  of  course,  you’ll  want  a  truck  that  lists  for  less 
than  any  other  of  comparable  specificatiom! 

Those  are  the  very  reasons  why  you  get  more  farm 
work  done  per  dollar  with  Chevrolet  trucks. 

Before  you  decide  to  buy  any  truck,  get  the  full 
story  from  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  Why  not  see  him 
now?  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 


Greater  Gasoline  Mileage 

Heavy-duty  Loadmaster  engine 
delivers  more  power,  reduces  gas 
consumption.  Thriftmaster  en¬ 
gine  is  also  famous  for  economy. 


List  for  Less 

Chevrolet’s  volume  production 
permits  Chevrolet  trucks  to  list 
for  less  than  any  other  trucks 
comparable  in  size  and  capacity. 


Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

Valve-in-Head  engine  design 
means  extra  gas  and  oil  economy. 
Rugged  strength  of  all  units  as¬ 
sures  low-cost  upkeep. 


MORE  CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS  IN  USE 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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New  England  Church 


THE  MARKET  FOR  FARM  TIMBER 


mm 


Photo:  W.  G.  Ritt,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

This  excellent  growth  of  hemlock  and  white  pine  has  been  properly  cut  over,  and  plenty  of  trees  are  left  to  develop  for  later  use  as  sawlogs.  The  well- 

managed  woodland  is  owned  by  Frank  Havilik,  Newfield,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON 


Ft  the  owner  of  a  farm  wood- 
lot  a  real  problem  is  finding 
a  satisfactory  market  for  low 
grade  wood  products.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  no  local  mar¬ 
ket;  moreover,  it  is  easy  to 
glut  a  market  with  these  products.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  them. 
One  answer,  of  course,  is  to  grow  more  high- 
grade  timber  products  for  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand.  Farmers  in  general  recognize 
this  but  even  so,  it  does  not  help  them  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  low  grade  stuff  they  have  in  their 
woods. 

A  great  many  farmers  realize  that  the  old 
way  of  selling  all  the  merchantable  standing 
timber,  or  all  of  it  up  to  a  certain  diameter, 
is  wrong.  Most  of  them  are  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  selective  cutting,  and  marked- 
tree  marketing  as  tools  for  better  forestry. 
They  know  that,  in  the  long  run,  they  lose 
by  selling  stumpage,  especially  at  a  lump  sum 
price.  They  have  learned  (some  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience)  that  such  sales  destroy  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  their  woods  and  also  that  harvests 
under  such  a  system  are  a  long  way  apart. 

Sell  Only  Selective  Cuttings 

It  is  always  best  to  sell  timber  from  the 
farm  woodlands  on  a  selective  cutting  basis. 
Most  loggers,  however,  do  not  care  for  such 
an  operation.  Their  first  reaction  is  usually 
in  opposition  to  any  tree-cutting  system  that 
leaves  enough  growing  stock  for  a  future  cut. 
Loggers  like  the  system  where  they  pay  a 
lump  sum  and  then  go  in  and  help  themselves. 
But  would  the  logger  sell  his  own  lumber 
piled  in  the  yard  for  a  lump  sum  and  let  the 
buyer  go  in  and  help  himself?  Would  a  farmer 
sell  his  livestock  on  a  basis  that  permitted  the 
buyer  to  take  out,  not  only  the  mature  ani¬ 
mals,  but  the  half-grown  ones  too?  Why  then 
should  the  farmer  sell  his  timber  on  terms 
that  suit  the  buyer  but  do  not  permit  him  to 
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keep  his  woods  productive  for  the  future? 

Farmers  can  solve  their  own  marketing 
problems  if  they  combine  forces;  they  own 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  privately  owned 
commercial  timberland  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  Northeastern  States  this  percentage 
comes  close  to  45.  When  they  combine  their 
strength  and  use  the  advantages  thus  pro¬ 
vided,  they  can  better  control  the  conditions 
under  which  their  timber  is  sold.  Meanwhile, 
experience  shows  that  either  consulting 
foresters  or  farm  foresters,  located  at  the  state 
schools  of  forestry,  can  arrange  sales  on 
better  terms  and  at  better  prices  than  many 
farmers  are  able  to  do  alone.  Until  farmers 
learn  their  way  about  in  the  woods  business, 
they  can  use  the  professional  assistance  of 
foresters. 

Wood  Is  a  Farm  Crop 

The  marketing  of  wood  products  is  only  one 
part  of  the  wood  business.  The  whole  of  it  is 
growing,  tending  and  selling  the  wood  crop. 
Once  the  conception  of  wood  as  a  farm  crop 
is  accepted  by  farmers,  they  learn  the  details 
of  the  business  gradually  through  personal 
experience,  just  as  they  learn  to  grow,  tend 
and  sell  other  farm  crops.  When  they  seriously 
undertake  the  business  of  growing  wood,  they 

Wood  is  a  farm  crop  and 
should  be  selected  for  sale  by  the 
farmer .  The  grain  buyer  does 
not  go  into  the  fields  and  cut 
the  crop  before  it  is  ready  for 
harvest.  Why  should  it  be  done 
with  the  farm  timber  crop? 


find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  sell  pro¬ 
cessed  products  (saw  logs,  pulp  wood,  posts 
and  fuel)  piled  at  the  roadside  or  hauled  to 
the  mill  or  shipping  point,  rather  than  to  sell 
timber  on  the  stump. 

Stumpage  is  the  equivalent  of  rent  for  the 
land.  Sales  of  stumpage  usually  can  be  made 
only  periodically  and  represent  the  accumu¬ 
lated  rent  for  many  years.  If  the  stumpage 
buyer  is  permitted  to  cut  heavily  into  the 
growing  stock,  he  destroys  for  many  years 
the  ability  of  the  woodland  to  produce  rent. 
The  elements  that  chiefly  make  up  land  rent 
are  interest  on  capital,  taxes  and,  sometimes, 
maintenance  and  depreciation  on  such  things 
as  fences,  roads  and  bridges.  Proper  farm 
economy  therefore  is  built  on  collecting 
enough  rent  to  cover  these  items,  plus  labor 
and  transportation,  and  a  reasonable  profit 
as  well. 


Most  farm  woods  are  small  in  area,  from  30 
to  100  acres.  The  annual  cut  from  such  wood¬ 
lands  is  not  very  large.  A  small  volume  of 
timber  is  more  easily  sold  in  the  form  of  cut 
products  than  as  standing  trees.  If  the  farmer 
is  his  own  woods  operator,  he  soon  learns  to 
grade  his  product  and  he  also  comes  to  know 
which  trees  will  make  not  only  salable  bu 
profitable  products.  He  is  then  no  longer  a 
the  mercy  of  the  wood  buyer.  He  is  in  the 
business  of  producing  and  selling  wood  P10' 
ducts  and  he  knows  their  value.  When  t 
demand  and  the  price  are  right,  he  cuts  a11 
processes  his  wood  products.  When  these  fac 
tors  are  unfavorable,  he  bides  his  time.  lm 
last  alternative  is  a  big  advantage  of  woo 
crops;  they  do  not  spoil  if  they  are  not  cu 
every  year  .Within  certain  limitations  the  crop 
accumulates  from  year  to  year  even  if  ^ 
ting  is  postponed.  A  wood  crop  thus  adds  s 
bility  to  farm  income  and  capital  value 
the  farm  itself. 


(Continued  on  Page  440) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-*OKKEr 


"Pipeline,  Stay  Away 

from  My  Door!” 


It  has  not  been  too  often  that  landowners, 
particularly  owners  of  farm  land,  have 
emerged  successful  in  their  legal  tilts  with 
the  several  pipeline  companies  that  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  Northeast  during  the  past  few  years 
with  little  regard  for  an  individual’s  property 
rights.  Fortunately,  we  happened  to  learn  of 
the  recent  victory  won  by  two  farm  women 
from  Allegheny  County  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  women,  Mrs.  Mary  Gerken  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Margaret  Hunter,  did  not  like, 
nor  were  they  intimidated  by,  the  roughshod 
tactics  of  the  Tuscarora  Pipeline  Company.  So 
they  gave  the  company  battle  by  way  of 
publicity,  as  appears  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
and  achieved  speedy  and  satisfactory  results. 
What  they  did  and  how  they  did  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  distaff  side  and  may 
well  be  of  some  real  help  to  others  who  are 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation  and  have 
been  unable  to  solve  it.  So  we  have  asked 
Mrs.  Gerken  to  tell  her  story  in  her  own  words. 


T  was  over  a  year  ago  when  the 
Tuscarora  Oil  Company  asked 
us  to  give  it  a  right-of-way  for 
its  oil  pipeline  through  our 
property.  The  company  offered 
to  pay  us  $3.00  a  rod  for  the 
easement  plus  whatever  damages  were  caused 
by  the  installation. 

Because  the  location  of  the  line  would  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  natural  condition 
of  the  soil  —  it  is  excellent  farmland,  the  flow 
of  underground  water,  and  the  possible  later 
development  of  the  the  farm  into  dwelling 
sites,  we  objected  and  asked  the  company 
to  lay  it  along  a  road  adjacent  to  our  property. 
They  refused,  began  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings,  filed  a  bond,  dug  a  ditch,  apd  began 
laying  the  pipe.  I  warned  the  company  agent 
that  if  they  tried  to  go  through  with  the 
eminent  domain,  I  would  give  them  bad  pub¬ 
licity. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  our  lawyer  called,  to 
say  that  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  pipeline  company  were  in  his  office  and 
would  like  to  come  out  to  see  us,  “to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.”  I  agreed  to  see  them 
provided  they  call  on  some  of  our  neighbors 
who  had  not  been  treated  fairly. 

I  decided  to  take  them  down  to  see  my 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Clark,  first,  because  her  case 
was  tragic.  She  had  called  me  up  and  cried 
over  the  telephone,  said  the  oil  company  was 
going  through  her  place  like  a  “bunch  of  wild 
hogs.”  They  had  broken  her  gas  line  and  all 
her  baby  chicks  had  died.  Their  blasting,  aside 
from  other  damages,  had  killed  many  of  her 
older  chickens  and  all  the  remaining  ones 
were  laying  bloody  eggs.  She  was  dependent 
upon  these  chickens  for  her  livelihood  and 
now  she  had  lost  all  her  customers. 

I  thought  that,  if  the  president  of  the 
company  would  go  to  see  her  and  tell  her 
that  he  was  distressed  that  his  company  had 
been  so  ruthless  and  assure  her  she  would  be 
Paid  in  full  for  all  her  damages,  it  would  at 
least  make  her  feel  a  little  better.  I  even  had 
visions  of  the  president  handing  her  a  check 
and  asking  if  that  would  tide  her  over  until 
they  could  estimate  the  damages. 

When  these  officials  arrived,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  would  go  right  down  to 
see  Mrs.  Clark  as  they  had  promised.  But  no, 
they  wanted  to  talk  with  us  first.  They  de¬ 
livered  their  boring  lecture  on  eminent  do¬ 
main  which  at  this  point  we  knew  by  heart. 
The  president  wanted  to  do  all  the  talking  and 
every  time  we  tried  to  say  something,  he 
would  hold  up  his  hand  and  say,  “Just  a 
minute,  until  I  finish.”  Try  as  I  would  to  get 
him  to  go  with  me  to  see  Mrs.  Clark,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so  and  finally  left  with  nothing 
decided. 

After  a  certain  length  of  time  elasped  and 
fbe  company  had  taken  no  steps  to  settle 
either  with  us  or  Mrs.  Clark,  although  they 
Wasted  no  time  working  on  the  pipeline,  we 
decided  to  give  them  some  real  free  publicity. 


When  the  sheer  force  of  logic  had  failed  to 
bring  results,  we  figured  that  publicity  might 
succeed.  So  we  erected  our  signs. 

The  newspapers  and  television  people  came 
to  our  rescue  and  pictures  of  our  signs  ap¬ 
peared  in  papers  all  over  the  country.  As  soon 
as  the  company’s  officials  saw  what  was  going 
on,  we  received  a  special  delivery  air  mail 
letter  (there  was  seven  cents  due  on  it),  stat¬ 
ing  they  “would  provide  a  complete  review 
of  the  farmers’  contracts  by  competent  ex¬ 
perienced  and  highly  reputable  pipeline  au¬ 
thorities.” 

By  this  time  the  company  had  their  hazard 
half  imbedded  in  our  land,  but  what  they  did 
not  know  was  that  we  had  a  few  pipelines  of 
our  own  right  into  some  of  their  offices.  We 
knew  they  were  perfectly  furious  about  our 
signs,  so  we  erected  more.  The  same  men  who 
had  called  us  “charming,  lovely,  delightful 
ladies”  to  our  faces,  were  now  referring  to  us 
as  “those  wildcats  on  the  Middle  Road.” 

When  they  asked  us  to  remove  the  signs, 
we  told  them  they  were  going  to  remain  where 
they  were  just  as  long  as  the  pipeline  re¬ 
mained.  We  told  them  they  might  as  well  get 
used  to  the  signs  for  they  might  be  there  for 
(Continued  on  Page  440) 


This  sign,  and  the  others  here  shown,  were  set  up 
on  the  Gerkin-Hunter  farm  in  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


They  did  this  because  the  Tuscarora  Oil  Co.  in¬ 
sisted  on  setting  its  pipeline  across  their  farm  land. 


These  ladies  were  aroused  at  Tuscarora's  high¬ 
handed  tactics  and  the  low  prices  offered. 


When  logic  produced  no  results,  they  decided  to 
erect  these  signs  on  their  land  along  the  highway. 


Farmers  were  encouraged  to  stand  firm,  and  the 
travelling  public  found  out  what  was  going  on. 


The  pipeline  company  realized  its  error  and  be¬ 
gan  making  reasonable  payments  to  landowners. 


KNOCK,  KNOCK 

Who's  There  f 
'EMMA" 
"Emma  who?* 
Emma*nent  Domain* 


T  / 

M  Vy  ' 

\h-  '  p 

Some  folks — Mrs.  Gerken  and  Miss  Hunter  among 
them  —  even  had  their  lawyers’  fees  paid. 


Sign  campaigns  can  be  effective  elsewhere  to  com¬ 
bat  the  legal-politico  talent  of  pipeline  companies . 
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Read  what 

agricultural  authorities 

report: 

FROM  VERMONT  —  very  satisfactory  red 
mite  control  on  apples. 

FROM  NEWYORK  —  Good  control  of  Euro¬ 
pean  red  and  2-spotted  spidermites  on  apples. 


FROM  NEWYORK  — Aramite  prevents  after- 
August  build-up  of  two-spotted  spider  mite 
on  apples.  *u.s.  pat.  no.  2,529,494 


$ 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs  beforehand  to  Insure 

availability.  For  free  Aramite  Bulletin  #2,  write  to: 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY  ^ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants- Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets.,  Phygon-XL-DDT,  Thiram  Naugets,  Thiram  50 
Dust-fungicides-Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL-insecticides-Synklor-48-E,  Synklor-50-W 
-fungicide-insecticides-Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust-miticides-Aramite 
-growth  retardants  and  herbicides— jMH-30,  MB-40- pre-emergence  weed  killers-Alanap-l. 


UNTREATED  APPLE  TREE 


TREATED 


•  .  . 


mmmm 


P 
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In  the  long,  late  June  evenings, 
just  as  the  first  stars  prick  through 
the  twilight,  tiny  sparks  appear  over 
lawns  and  fragrant  hayfields,  dip¬ 
ping  up  and  down,  shining  on  and 
off.  A  fascinated  kitten  jumps  wildly 
after  one  and  looks  in  disillusion  at 
the  drab  beetle  under  its  paw. 
Children  rush  for  glass  bottles  and 
jars  to  make  living  lanterns,  and 
lovers  of  beauty  stop  breathless 
with  wonder  at  a  fairyland  of 
spangled  meadows.  Firefly  season  is 
here. 

Everyone  delights  in  fireflies,  yet 
there  is  little  generally  known  about 
them.  The  firefly  is  a  beetle  of  the 
suborder  known  to  scientists  as 
Polyphaga.  Its  family  name  is  ap¬ 
propriately  Lampyridae,  and  comes 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
“bright.”  Like  all  insects  the  firefly 
passes  through  several  stages,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  egg.  In  many 
species  the  eggs  glow  in  the  dark 
like  small,  luminous  beads. 

Fireflies  in  the  burrowing  larval 
stage  have  two  luminous  spots  near 
the  end  of  the  body.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  an  average  area  there  are 
16,000  of  them  per  acre.  The  larvae 
are  carnivorous,  eating  earthworms, 
grubs  and  snails,  and  have  for 
generations  been  unacknowledged 
farm  helpers.  In  the  laboratory  they 
consume  flies,  cheese,  raw  beef,  lamb 
and  pork,  but  in  their  usual  environ¬ 
ment  they  take  cutworm  larvae  as 
a  chief  delicacy. 


day  after  sundown.  The  lighting 
period  may  be  postponed  by  arti¬ 
ficially  prolonged  day  or  night  but 
once  resumed,  it  will  be  repeated  at 
2.4-hour  intervals,  regardless  of  what 
time  the  clock  says. 

The  Lighting  Mechanism 

In  order  to  investigate  the  light¬ 
ing  mechanism,  the  tip  ends  of 
countless  fireflies  were  powdered  and 
put  in  deep  freeze.  After  three  years 
(the  longest  period  during  which 
they  have  been  stored  in  this  way) 
it  was  found  that  they  still  glowed 
when  thawed  out  and  activated  in 
the  laboratory. 

Four  things  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  firefly  light.  The  first 
is  oxygen  from  the  air,  needed  for 
the  chemical  reaction  to  take  place, 
The  second  is  the  actual  light- 
emitting  substance,  luciferin,  which 
must  be  excited  by  the  third  sub¬ 
stance,  an  enzyme  called  luciferase. 
As  soon  as  luciferase  is  added  to 
luciferin  in  a  test  tube,  a  flash  of 
light  results.  In  the  laboratory, 
luciferin  is  used  up,  but  chemical 
energy  within  the  firefly  revitalizes 
this  substance  after  each  flash.  The 
fourth  necessary  factor  is  a  “trigger”, 
and  this  Dr.  .McElroy  found  to  be  a 
common  animal  energy  substance, 
adenosine  triphosphate  —  abbrevi¬ 
ated  ATP.  When  added  to  luciferin 
and  luciferase,  ATP  causes  repeated 
flashings.  But  how  the  firefly  ac¬ 
complishes  this  is  still  unknown! 


The  Adult  Firefly 

Though  most  insects  use  odors  or 
colors  to  attract  mates,  the  firefly 
uses  his  greenish  yellow  tail-light 
and  a  well  developed  system  of  light 
signals.  Of  the  more  than  1,500  fire¬ 
fly  species,  each  kind  has  its  own 
code;  some  are  as  elaborate  as  a 
message  of  dots  and  dashes.  One 
common  eastern  variety,  Photinus 
pyralis,  flashes  on  the  upstroke  of  his 
flight  once  every  two  seconds,  slight¬ 
ly  quicker  if  the  temperature  is  high, 
a  trifle  slower  on  a  chilly  night. 

The  female  in  the  grass  answers 
with  a  single,  lingering  yellowish 
flash  at  six-second  intervals.  Those 
with  a  prankish  turn  of  mind  may 
lure  countless  males  by  carefully 
timed  flashlight  signals  from  the 
grass.  Since  clarity  of  insect  vision 
depends  largely  upon  the  number  of 
facets  in  its  compound  eyes,  it  is  an 
interesting  sidelight  that  the  search¬ 
ing  male  firefly  may  have  as  many 
as  2,500  facets  in  each  eye,  while  his 
passive  mate  has  only  300. 

Two  years  ago,  the  children  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  had  a  gala 
Summer  when  Dr.  William  McElroy 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  would  pay  25  cents  for 
every  100  live  fireflies  brought  to  his 
laboratory.  Many  fascinating  facts 
emerged  from  his  studies.  It  was 
hardly  surprising  to  find  that  fire¬ 
flies  do  not  flash  in  strong,  light  or 
complete  darkness,  but  only  in  the 
dusk.  Mr.  McElroy  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  24-hour  rhythm  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  beetle  and,  if  kept 
constantly  in  a  twilight  atmosphere, 
a  period  of  flashing  will  occur  each 


Light  Without  Heat 

Fireflies  emit  only  light-producing 
rays  between  red  and  blue  in  the 
spectrum  with  greatest  intensity  in 
the  yellow-green  area.  Even  if  their 
light  could  be  duplicated,  it  would 
not  be  suitable  for  human  use,  as 
with  it  some  colors  are  invisible.  If 
its  principle  could  be  utilized,  it 
would  prove  of  great  benefit,  for  no 
heat  is  produced  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  firefly  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  air.  By  way  of  contrast,  only 
three  to  10  per  cent  of  the  electrical 
energy  delivered  to  an  ordinary  bulb 
goes  into  light;  the  rest  produces 
heat. 

Though  light  is  used  in  mating,  it 
is  not  essential.  Indeed,  some  species 
of  fireflies  do  not  have  light  organs. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  light  deters  predators, 
although  birds  and  monkeys  do  re¬ 
ject  fireflies  as  food.  Like  so  many 
other  insects,  fireflies  are  largest  and 
most  numerous  in  the  tropics,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  claiming  the 
majority.  In  the  United  States  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  more  than 
60  glowing  insects; 

Decoration  and  Night  Magic 

On  any  warm  evening  as  twi¬ 
light  deepens,  no  legend  seems  to 
romantic  to  be  applied  to  the  twink¬ 
ling  fireflies  that  bejewel  the  nigh  ' 
A  whippoorwill  calls,  nearby  tre 
merge  into  the  darkness  and,  as  t 
stars  above  brighten  with  the  gl00*1 
those  below  flash  again  and  a 
gone.  But,  like  those  in  the  sky,  th  y 
will  return  the  next  night,  _  and  t 
next,  all  through  their  magic  seas 
of  early  Summer. 


r  0  •*  -  *  ••  0  ...  __ 

We  have  learned  much  about 

'  ♦ 

f  lightning  bugs  —  they  are  beetles, 

■  / 

I  luciferin  is  their  source  of  light ,  as 
larvae  they  eat  cutworms —  but  they 
I  still  bring  magic  to  the  night. 
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Tf  you  are  thinking  of  having  a 
greenhouse  to  use  this  Fall  or 
Winter,  now  is  a  good  time  to  get  it 
darted  Even  though  you  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  set  up  the  greenhouse  until 
ater  the  big  thing  to  realize  is  that 
clants  must  be  started  from  seed  and 
slips  during  July  and  August  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  when  you  want  them 
next  Winter.  This  can  be  done  in 
a  garden  frame,  while  the  green¬ 
house  is  going  up,  so  there  will  be 
husky  plants  all  set  to  grow  before 
cold  weather  arrives. 

Choosing  the  Greenhouse 

Parts  designed  and  manufactured 
by  companies  who  specialize  in  the 
building  of  greenhouses  are  superior 
to  those  most  people  can  make  by 
themselves.  They  are  inexpensive, 
too,  considering  that  the  fixed  costs 
of  ’standard  items  like  glass,  foun¬ 
dations  and  the  heating  system  are 
the  same  no  matter  how  one  does  it. 

Modern  construction  offers  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  greenhouse  styles 
and  methods  of  building  them.  In 
widths  up  through  13  feet,  the  pre- 


The  Greenhouse —  Where  It9s 
Summer  All  Year 


Photo:  Lord  &  Burnham,  N.  Y. 

A  lean-to  greenhouse  can  easily  he 
joined,  to  the  house,  barn,  or  other 
suitable  building  such  as  this  at¬ 
tractive  structure  owned  by  E.  S. 
McCawley,  Ithan,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

fabricated  kinds  are  undoubtedly 
best.  The  greenhouses  are  made  in 
sections  that  are  put  together  with 
bolts  and  set  on  foundation  walls  of 
concrete  or  planks.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  mechanic  to  put  up  such 
a  greenhouse  because  there  are  no 
parts  to  cut  and  fit.  All  this  is  done 
at  the  factory  beforehand.  There  are 
two  styles  of  prefabricated  houses; 
one  has  sides  slanting  for  extra 
strength,  and  to  catch  the  direct  rays 
of  the  winter  sunshine  when  it  is  at 
an  acute  angle  from  the  South.  The 
other  has  straight  sides  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner.  Lean-to  green¬ 
houses  in  both  styles  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  prefabricated  models. 

Putting  up  greenhouses  piece  by 
Piece  from  individual  glazing  bars, 
sUls,  plates,  eave  plates  and  ridge 
pole  takes  a  man  skilled  with  tools. 
Because,  too,  greenhouses  may  run 
UP  into  large  sizes,  standard  parts 
inade  by  specialists  are  the  best  bet. 
Bven  if  one  can  get  secondhand  ma¬ 
terials,  it  is  often  less  costly  to  buy 
oew.  Old  roof  bars  are  usually 
totted  at  the  ends  and  must  be  cut 
bown.  Hard  putty  and  paint  clog  the 
otip  and  glazing  grooves  so  there  are 
Adless  hours  of  cleaning  to  put  in, 
and  you  still  have  a  secondhand  job 
ln  the  end.  New  parts  can  be  had 
out-to-size  so  the  work  actually  goes 
ahead  in  a  third  the  time. 

Assemble  It  Yourself 

In  building  a  greenhouse,  as  with 
jerything  else,  one  gets  just  about 
he  pays  for.  The  details  on 
ni,ch  e.conomy  of  doing  work  by 
Wij-  seh-  is  important  are  in  the 
uildmg  of  the  foundation  walls,  the 
i  s^hly  of  the  structure  itself  and 
,  installation  of  plant  benches 
g  a  Seating.  It  may  pay  to  hire  a 
-«mse  mechanic  to  putty  the 
vpnr  structure  is  of  the  con- 

hoi  l0nal  ^Pe-  The  prefabricated 
uses  do  not  require  putty  glazing 
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and  any  one  can  slide  the  lights  in 
place. 

Other  points  to  consider  in  select¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  have  to  do  with  the 
ruggedness  of  the  construction.  This 
much  is  certain:  a  flimsy  structure 
that  is  difficult  to  heat  and  continu¬ 
ally  in  need  of  repair  is  not  wanted. 
A  well-built  greenhouse  needs  little 
or  no  maintenance  for  years  and 
years.  One  does  need  to  be  sure  that 
the  basic  materials  are  of  a  type  that 
will  last  in  both  the  outside  weather 
and  the  dense  humid  conditions  that 
are  prevalent  inside  a  glass  house, 
and  that  the  fastenings  such  as  bolts, 
screws,  and  fittings  will  not  rust 
away — galvanized  steel  and  malle¬ 
able  iron  are  the  strongest  and  best. 

The  roof  should  be  designed  so 
there  will  be  no  condensation  drip 
on  plants,  for  dripping  water  causes 
disease.  Sliding  doors  are  usually 
useless  in  a  greenhouse,  because  they 
may  freeze  shut  or  get  hard  to 
operate.  Ventilators  are  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  and  should  be  large 
enough  for  both  Winter  and  Summer 
use.  All  this  is  not  intended  to  make 
a  greenhouse  seem  a  complicated 
structure,  but  to  point  out  what  has 
been  gained  out  of  long  experience; 
a  good  greenhouse  can  be  such  a 
happy  asset  it  is  a  pity  to  have  it 
anything  else. 

Heating  the  Greenhouse 

Some  method  of  thermostatically 
controlling  the  heat  is  desired  by 
most  greenhouse  owners.  Such  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  expensive  than  the 
hand  operated,  but  go  a  long  way  to 
make  operation  carefree.  An  oil 
burner  with  a  hot  water  system  is 
best.  Electric  heat  is  feasible  and 
practical  for  small  greenhouses 
where  rates  are  low.  Small  unit 
heaters  with  circulating  fans  are 
used,  too.  They  are  often  the  only 
source  of  heat,  and  at  other  times 
are  auxiliary  heat  with  some  other 
system  in  especially  cold  weather. 
Pot-type  oil  heaters  do  a  good  job 
for  those  who  know  how  to  handle 
them  in  greenhouses  up  to  about  15 
by  25  feet.  Larger  houses  should  have 
some  kind  of  hot  water  sytem,  using 
pipe-coil  or  fin-tube  radiation.  The 
fin-tube  takes  up  about  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  space  of  equal  radiation 
in  pipe  coils. 

A  coal  fire  is  satisfactory  if  the 
heater  is  kept  in  a  separate  shed 
from  the  plants.  Coal  gas  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  plant  life.  There  are  some 
greenhouses  with  pot  bellied  stoves 
right  inside  the  greenhouse,  however, 
with  no  detrimental  effect.  The 
operator  knew  how  to  handle  the 
stove  to  provide  the  right  drafts  at 
all  times. 

For  Business  and  Pleasure 

No  matter  whether  you  build  a 
greenhouse  just  for  the  pleasure  and 
education  of  your  family  or  to  raise 
plants  and  flowers  to  sell,  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  capacity  of  even  a 
small  greenhouse.  Hundreds  of 
husky  plants  to  set  out  in  the  Spring 
can  be  raised  even  with  a  10  by  10 
foot  home  greenhouse,  and  one  can 
have  potted  plants  in  flower  as  well 
as  blooms  to  cut  all  Winter  long.  In 
no  case  is  it  best  to  start  to  build 
even  a  foundation  until  you  have 
formulated  all  of  your  plans.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  what  a  well- 
built  greenhouse  can  do  for  your 
pleasure  or  profit. 

Ernest  Chabot 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . . . 4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


150-Hour  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  Keeps 

Engines  Safer,  longer! 


*  it  it 


Cover  more  ground 
with  your  tractor 
between  oil  drains -and 
still  be  safe!  With  an 
ordinary  oil,  you  can  be 
risking  your  engine  after 
60  to  70  hours.  Even 
with  some  of  the  so- 
called  “better”  tractor 
oils,  100  hours  may  be 
dangerous. 

But  with  150-Hour 
VEEDOL,  your  valuable 
gasoline  farm  engines 
are  safe  for  a  full  150 
hours!  So  order  a  drum 
or  a  5-gallon  can  of 
150-Hour  VEEDOL 
Tractor  Oil,  today! 

It’s  the  better  trac¬ 
tor  oil  by  the  clock! 


Saves  You  Money 
5  Ways... 

Saves  OH  — by  giving  longer 
Service  between  oil  changes  in 
gasoline-powered  farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel-by  reducing 
power  blow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time-by  avoiding 
breakdown  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bills  — by 

resisting  heat  and  wear. 

5.  Saves  Replacements  —  by 

protecting  engine  parts. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


VEEDOL 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


if  Flying  -A- 
for  a  long 
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150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock 
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^redding 


Faster  for  mowing 
mukhii.9  —  Wood’s  al'-P“,p°“ 
cutters!  Five  sacs  m  M  •  8°  • 

1 14"  widths  for  standard  and  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  models.  New  parking 
jack  for  simple  one-man  adjust- 
ing  and  attaching.  Heavy  duty 
60  h.p-  gear  box  is  custom  made 
Jor  Wood's  cutter  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Staggere 
blades  for  clean  mowing.  (-0TT" 
Diet,  salety  lor  «>«  operaior. 


A-rrlnle  V-belt  drive  • 

Se-ofl  *3/16- r 

*  Adjusts  to  H  beigbt 


HEAVY  SUTY, 
HIGH  SPEED 


m  g:/- 

ill  ft  ns  ft 


WOOD  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

OREGON  4,  ILLINOIS 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  gross  or  corn 
siloge  .  .  .  withstood 
highest  pressures  of 
gross  siloge.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
imossture,  retoin 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  ond  spoil- 
cige,  reduce  feed 
costs,  low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  lest  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 

r - - - — - - - -SI 

S  Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
S  312  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio  H 
Pleose  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Morfin  Silos. 
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II 

|j  Address. 
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VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

Post  Paid  25  100  50C  1000 

Tomato  (June  IJ.  .50  1.40  3.45  4.70 
Cabbage  .........  .50  1.25  2.95  3.85 

Cauliflower  ......  .55  1.40  3.90  6.00 

Pepper  . .  .60  1.50  4.50  7.25 

Egg  Plant  . 60  1.60  4.60  7.50 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts  .....  .50  1.25  2.95  4.00 

Catalog  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORG 


The  Garden  in  July 
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N  July  the  garden  comes  in¬ 
to  full  production.  All  the 
hard  work  of  preparing 
the  soil,  planting  the  seeds 
and  protecting  the  crops 
from  pests  begins  to  have 
its  reward.  By  the  time 
midsummer  arrives  some  gardeners 
are  ready  to  quit  and  let  the  garden 
take  care  of  itself  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  If  this  happens,  weeds  grow, 
insects  multiply,  and  trouble  is  in 
store  for  another  year  and  for  many 
years  to  come. 

With  proper  spacing  and  adequate 
fertilization  most  of  the  garden 
should  be  covered  with  plant  growth 
by  July  and  should  need  little  culti- 


Also  Power  Reverse. 
Women  car)  operate 
it.  Free  Catalog, 
Write:  ESHELMAN, 
Dept.  396,  119  Light 
St.,  Balto.  2,  Md. 
397  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C, _ HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  V. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  8INE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


For  fine  flavor  and  tender  quality, 
cabbage  should  be  picked  when  the 
heads  are  young  and  relatively  small. 
These  are  just  prime  for  picking 
from  the  home  garden. 

vation.  Bare  places  should  be  stirred 
lightly  to  check  weeds  before  they 
get  started.  Avoid  deep  cultivation 
which  brings  to  the  surface  fresh 
supplies  of  weed  seeds;  it  also  cuts 
roots.  Mulching  of  all  bare  areas  is 
an  excellent  practice.  It  prevents 
weed  growth,  conserves  moisture, 
and  eventually  adds  organic  matter 
to  the  soil. 

In  southern  New  England,  peas 
are  usually  finished  early  in  July, 
along  with  many  of  the  early 
planted  crops.  The  first  sweet  corn 
should  be  ready  to  pick  shortly 
after  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  toma¬ 
toes  a  week  or  two  later.  The  space 
where  the  early  crops  have  grown 
can  be  used  for  late  crops  of  sweet 
corn,  bush  beans,  summer  squash 
and  cucumbers.  Cabbage,  cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts  and  celery  plants 
can  be  set  for  fall  production. 

Midsummer  Transplanting 

Transplanting  in  midsummer  re¬ 
quires  some  care.  Select  a  cloudy 
day  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing. 
Soak  the  soil  away  from  the  roots 
so  as  not  to  break  any  more  than 
necessary.  Put  water  in  the  hole  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  set,  or  in  a  ring 
around  the  plants  after  setting. 

Starter  solutions  are  not  as  bene¬ 
ficial  in  warm  weather  as  in  the 
cooler  weather  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  may  harm  the  plant 
if  the  soil  is  very  dry.  An  additional 
application  of  fertilizer  to  the  soil 
before  planting  usually  helps.  When 
turning  under  a  heavy  growth  of 
grass  or  weeds,  add  fertilizer  before 
turning  and  water  well  afterwards. 
Fluffy,  dry  soil  full  of  partially  de¬ 
caying  organic  matter  is  about  as 
unfavorable  a  medium  for  plant 
growth  as  one  can  imagine.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  better  to  remove  this  material 
and  use  it  as  a  mulch,  or  add  to 
compost  pile  before  preparing  the 
soil  for  planting. 

Care  for  Strawberry  Beds 

The  strawberry  picking  season 
ends  in  July  for  the  main  varieties. 
Fall  bearing  varieties  are  forming 
fruit  buds  and  need  plenty  of 
moisture.  Old  beds  can  be  carried 
over  another  year  if  the  plants  are 
healthy  and  can  be  cleaned  of  weeds. 
Some  growers  are  successful  in 
maintaining  strawberries  in  good 
production  for  many  years.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  Fairfax  and  Robin¬ 
son,  are  better  than  others  for  con¬ 
tinuous  fruiting. 

The  rows  are  thinned  and  nar¬ 


rowed  to  not  more  than  12  inches, 
with  the  plants  spaced  about  six 
inches  in  the  row.  Fertilize  liberally 
with  poultry  manure,  or  a  5-10-5 
formula,  and  keep  well  watered  in 
dry  weather.  Fertilizer  can  be  broad¬ 
cast  when  the  leaves  are  dry  and 
any  excess  brushed  off  the  leaves 
with  a  broom.  Strawberries  are  not 
easily  injured  by  fertilizer  burn. 

One  objection  to  carrying  over  a 
fruiting  bed  is  the  accumulation  of 
weevils,  root  lice,  leaf  rollers  and 
spittle  bugs.  The  rotenone-pyreth- 
rum-nicotine  mixture  controls  all  of 
these  insects,  however. 

Potatoes  and  Onions 

Early  potatoes  and  onions  grown 
from  sets  are  usually  ready  to  harvest 
in  July.  If  not  injured  by  wireworms 
and  mice,  potatoes  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  and  dug  as  needed  until  cool 
weather.  They  usually  keep  better 
in  the  ground  than  anywhere  else, 
but  after  a  hot  dry  spell  they  may 
start  to  sprout  and  should  then  be 
dug. 

Onions  are  pulled  as  soon  as  the 
tops  are  thoroughly  dry.  Green  tops, 
remaining  upright  after  most  of  the 
tops  have  fallen  over,  should  be 
pushed  over  with  a  broom  to  have 
the  crop  mature  evenly.  Dry  the 
onions  thoroughly  in  a  well  venti¬ 
lated  place,  remove  tops,  roots  and 
loose  scales,  and  store  in  a  cool 
dark  place. 

Blights  and  Bugs 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  the 
nights  cool,  late  blight  may  get 
started  on  late  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 
Celery  is  very  likely  to  be  injured 
by  leaf  spot,  and  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers  by  wilt,  leaf  spot  and  mildew. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux,  neutral 
copper,  Parzate,  Manzate  or  Dithane 
gives  protection  to  all  of  these  crops. 
Several  applications  may  be  needed. 

One  of  the  insects  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  in  July  is  the  Japanese 
beetle.  They  may  appear  in  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  and  defoliate  grape 
vines,  rosebushes,  raspberries,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  many  flowers  and  trees. 
DDT  may  be  needed  to  protect 
these  plants;  it  may  not  prevent 
serious  injury  if  the  beetles  are  nu¬ 
merous.  In  this  case  covering  with 
netting  is  the  only  sure  protection. 
This  also  keeps  birds  away  from 
grapes  and  berries  and  is  worth¬ 
while  for  both.  Asparagus  beetles, 
bean  beetles,  corn  and  squash  borers 
and  aphis  on  many  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  cause  trouble  in  July. 

Excess  cracking  of  tomatoes  and 
celery  stalks  may  be  due  to  deficien¬ 
cy  of  minor  elements  such  as  boron, 
magnesium  and  manganese.  These 
matrials  may  be  applied  to  the 
leaves  in  the  spray  mixture  with 
insecticides  and  fungicides.  Two 
pounds  each  of  sodium  tetraborate 


(borax), magnesium  sulphate  (Eh***, 
salts)  and  manganese  sulnhatp  ■ 
100  gallons  of  water,  applied  in  J11 
eral  applications  has  given  v 
good  results  where  these  cheJul 
are  needed.  To  this  mixture  can  k 
added  five  pounds  of  urea  for  evtr 
nitrogen.  Soils  that  have  been  £5 
fertilized  with  organic  materS 
such  as  manure,  bone  meal  and  niJj 
and  animal  residues,  will  not  niS 
this  treatment.  One  method  for  arid 
ing  minor  elements  is  to  put  tin' 
glass  beads  containing  the  element! 
into  the  soil.  These  last  for  mam 
years  and  release  the  elements 
needed.  as 

Best  Time  to  Pick 

For  best  flavor  and  sweetness  in 
all  vegetables  and  berries  pick  their, 
when  just  well  matured  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  a  bright  sunny  dav 
Sweet  corn  and  summer  squash 
show  the  biggest  difference  when  so 
picked,  but  nearly  all  vegetables  are 
better  this  way.  All  vegetables  and 
fruits  should  be  gathered  just  before 
using  or  processing.  This  is  the  bi« 
advantage  the  home  gardener  has 
over  the  buyer  at  a  store. 

Tomatoes  improve  in  flavor  if  left 
on  the  planjs  for  several  days  after 
they  turn  fall  red.  Blackberries  and 
blueberries  are  not  ripe  when  they 
first  show  color.  Both  need  several 
days  to  a  week  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
Small  heads  of  cabbage  are  much 
better  than  large.  Most  varieties  of 
carrots  and  beets  are  tender  and 
flavorful  when  small,  but  almost  in¬ 
edible  when  fully  grown.  On  the 
other  hand,  snap  beans  usually  are 
better  in  flavor  when  the  seeds  begin 
to  form. 

Summer  squash  and  cucumbers 
must  be  used  while  the  seeds  are 
soft  and  tender,  or  removed  from 
the  vine.  If  left  on,  the  plants  will 
stop  setting  new  fruit.  Corn,  to  be 
at  its  best,  must  be  picked  when  in 
the  early  milk  stage,  not  a  day 
early  or  a  day  late,  and  have  the 
water  boiling  in  the  pot  before  the 
ears  are  gathered. 

D.  F.  Jones 


“ How  the  heck  did  we  miss  this 1 


Dust  or  Spray  Damage 


Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
law  regarding  dusting  poison?  Last 
year  our  neighbor  dusted  25  per  cent 
Parathion  over  his  beans  on  a  windy 
day  and  the  dust  settled  over  100 
acres  of  our  pasture.  I  had  to  keep 
the  cows  up  in  the  barnyard  for  14 
days  at  a  terrible  loss  of  milk.  Is 
there  any  notice  I  can  serve  on  him 
that  he  cannot  dust  Parathion  over 
my  pasture  this  year?  After  he  does 
it,  it  will  be  too  late.  c.  B. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
special  statute  covering  a  case  of 
your  kind.  Therefore,  the  regular 
common  law  rules  apply. 

In  other  words,  if  a  dust  or  spray 
is  applied  at  such  a  time  or  in  such 
a  manner  that  would  indicate  to  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  that  such 
dust  or  spray  might  damage  his 
neighbor’s  property  and  damage  is 
actually  done,  that  man  can  be  held 
legally  responsible  for  his  neighbor’s 
loss  as  a  reswlt  of  the  spray  or  dust 
injuring  his  property.  This  is  true 
even  though  dusting  or  spraying  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  and  lawful 
operation.  The  point  is  that  it  cannot 
be  performed  in  a  negligent  manner 
with  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Of  course,  if  animals  trespass 
on  property  which  has  been  dusted 


or  sprayed,  the  owner  of  the  animals 
cannot  recover  for  damage  to  them 
as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  the 
poison. 

Applying  these  rules  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  case,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  use  of  a  dust  on  a  windy  day  is 
not  the  act  of  a  reasonably  prudent 
man  and  that  he  could  have  been 
held  responsible  last  year  for  dam¬ 
ages  measured  by  the  loss  of  mim 
for  lack  af  adequate  pasture. 

Since  this  situation  might  recur 
this  year,  we  think  he  should  be 
notified  of  his  responsibility  so  as  to 
insure  some  caution  in  applicatlon 
on  his  part. 


The 

Rural  New-Yorker 
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1953  Farm  Fairs 

in  Pennsylvania 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Adams  County . 

.  Abbottstown . 

..Aug.  11-15 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Albion . 

.  .Sept.  17  -  19 

Allegheny  County . 

.Pittsburgh . 

. .  Sept,  3-7 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . 

.  Allentown . 

. .  Sept.  22  -  26 

Antis  Farm  Show  (Blair  Co.) . 

.  Bellwood . 

.  Sept.  24  -  26 

Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . 

.  Bloomsburg . 

Blue  Valley  (Northampton  Co.) . 

.Bangor . 

.  .  Aug.  19  -  22 

Butler  County . 

.Butler . 

.  .Aug.  11  -  15 

Butler  Farm  Show  (Butler  Co.) - 

.  Butler . 

.  .Aug.  19  -  21 

Cambria  County . 

.  Ebensburg . 

. .  Sept.  7  -  12 

Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . 

.  Carlisle . 

Clearfield  County . 

.Clearfield . 

.  .Aug.  3-8 

Crawford  County  . 

.Meadville . 

.  .Aug.  25  -  29 

Davton  (Armstrong  Co.) . 

.Dayton . 

.  .  Aug.  25  -  29 

Delaware  Valley  (Pike  Co.) . 

.Milford . 

.  .Aug.  20  -  22 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . 

.Edinboro . 

.  Sept.  10  -  12 

Ephrata  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Ephrata . 

.  Sept.  23  -  26 

F  &  M.  Agr.  Show  (Clarion  Co.) . . . 

.New  Bethlehem. . 

.  .Aug.  12  -  14 

Falls-Overfield  (Wyoming  Co.) . 

.Mill  City . 

.  .Sept.  17  -  19 

Fulton  County . 

.McConnellsburg.  . 

.  .Sept.  2-5 

Grange  Encampment  (Centre  Co.) . 

.Centre  Hall . 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . . 

.  Gratz . 

.  Sept.  22  -  26 

Greene  County . 

.Waynesburg . 

.  Week  Aug.  10 

Harrold  (Westmoreland  Co.) . 

.  Greensburg' . 

.  .  Aug.  19  -  22 

Hegins  Township  (Schuylkill  Co.)  . . 

.Hegins . 

.  Oct.  15  -  17 

Hollidaysburg  (Blair  Co.) . 

.Hollidaysburg.  .  .  . 

..Oct.  7-9 

Huntingdon  County . 

.Huntingdon . 

..Aug.  17-23 

Indiana  County . 

.Indiana . 

Jacktown  (Greene  Co.) . 

.Wind  Ridge . 

.  .Aug.  6-8 

Juniata  County . 

.Port  Royal . 

.  Sept.  7  -  12 

Kimberton  (Chester  Co.) . 

.  Kimberton . 

.  .July 22- Aug.  1 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . 

.Kutztown . 

.  .Aug.  17  -  22 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . 

.Lehighton . 

.  Sept.  7-12 

Lower  Mahonoy,  Northumberland  Co. 

.Dalmatia . 

.  Oct.  8  -  10 

Lvcoming  County . 

.  Hughesville . 

..Aug.  3-8 

Mansfield  (Tioga  Co.) . 

.Mansfield . 

.  .Aug.  12  -  15 

Montgomery  County  . 

.Hatfield . 

.  Aug.  24-30 

Montour-Delong  (Montour  Co.) . 

.Washingtonville.  . 

..  Oct.  7-9 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

.Myerstown . 

.  Oct.  7  -  9 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.New  Holland.  .  .  . 

.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

North  Bedford  County . 

.  Hopewell . 

. .  Oct.  1  -  3 

Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) . 

.  Oley . 

.  Sept.  24  -  26 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . 

.  Home . 

.  Sept.  7-9 

P.  0.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co.) . 

.  Oriental . 

.  .  Aug.  19  -  23 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . 

.Jamestown . 

.  .Sept.  10  -  12 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . 

.Reading . 

. .  Sept.  13  -  20 

Sell-Perk  (Bucks  Co.)  . 

.Perkasie . 

..Last  wk.  Sept. 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . 

.  Arendtsville . 

.  Sept.  8-12 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . 

.New  Stanton . 

. .  Aug.  12  -  15 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . 

. Stoneboro . 

.  Sept.  3-7 

Stony  Creek  (Somerset  Co.) . 

.  Shanksville . 

Sullivan  County . 

.  Forksville . 

.  Sept.  2-5 

Tioga  County . 

.Tioga . 

Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . 

.Troy . 

.  July  27-Aug.  1 

Union  County . 

.Laurelton . 

.  .Sept.  9-12 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . 

.Unionville . 

..Oct.  14-16 

Upper  Perkiomen  (Montgomery  Co.) 

.E.  Greenville . 

.  .Sept.  1-3 

Venango  County  . 

.Franklin . 

.  .Oct.  21  -  23 

V.  F.  W.  (Bradford  Co.) . 

.Towanda . 

.  Aug.  3-9 

W ashington  County . 

.Washington . 

.  .Aug.  25  -  29 

Wayne  County . . . 

.Honesdale . 

.  Sept.  14  -  19 

W.  Alexander  (Washington  Co.)  . . .  . 

. W.  Alexander. . . . 

.  .  Sept.  16  -  19 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

.Lampeter . 

.  .Sept.  23  -  25 

York  Interstate  (York  Co.) . 

.York . 

.  .Sept.  15  -  19 

Poultry  &  Farm  Prod.  (Fayette  Co.) . 

.  Uniontown . 

.  Jan.  5-9,  ’54 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show . 

.Harrisburg . 

New  Way  to  Dry  Corn 


rp.  .  Photo:  U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 

c  lls  cor^  ventilating  tube  has  been  developed  to  assist  farmers  in  drying 
y /n  an^  to  avoid  losses  of  corn  cribbed  with  too  high  a  moisture  content. 
SerfPr0(*Uct  *s  ma(^e  °f  spring  steel  in  sections  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
ctions  may  be  attached  end  to  end  to  form  conduits  of  any  desired  length. 
Diameter  of  the  conduit  is  about  three  inches. 

July  4,  1953 


Says  farmer  Joe  Maier 
of  Camp  Douglas,  Wisconsin 

"Less  labor,  better  silage,  no 
or  spoiled  silage,  carrying  cattle 
through  a  dry  pasture  in  summer,” 
are  the  reasons  why  Joe  Maier  makes 
this  statement, 

"The  Harvestore  unloader,  alone, 
saves  me  about  $2.00  in  labor  each 
day  feeding  my  100  head  of  Here- 
fords, 

"This  Harvestore  unit  is  a  step  for¬ 
ward  about  equal  to  going  from 
horses  to  autos  and  tractors.” 

Yes,  the  Harvestore  saves  labor,  not 
only  by  ending  the  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  job  of  pitching  down  si¬ 
lage,  but  also  because  it  is  a  permanent 
structure  that  needs  no  painting  or 
upkeep. 

Use  the  coupon  to  get  all  the  facts. 


Here’s  Why  You  Should 
Own  a  HARVESTORE: 

STOPS  SPOILAGE!  Sealed  construction 
keeps  out  air  that  causes  spoilage,  heat¬ 
ing,  nutrient  losses.  Saves  "spring  pas¬ 
ture”  values  for  year  ’round  feeding. 

SAVES  WORK!  Mechanical  bottom  un¬ 
loader  saves  hundreds  of  man-hours 
every  year.  Ends  daily  climb  to  pitch 
out  silage. 

NO  STRUCTURE  MAINTENANCE!  Glass¬ 
surfaced  steel,  inside  and  out — no  rust 
or  corrosion — no  painting  or  upkeep. 

NO  FREEZING  PROBLEM!  Delivers  feed 
at  any  temperature. 

MORE  PROFITS!  HARVESTORE  gives 
you  a  better  system  of  farming.  Makes 
summer  feeding  practical.  Promotes 
better  herd  health — more  milk — more 
beef — more  dollars. 


AOSmUh  HARVESTORE 


Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Glass-Surfaced  Steel  Inside  and  Out 


- mail  this  tod  An - 

A.  O.  SMITH  CORPORATION 

Dept.  RN-753,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

Without  obligation,  send  me: 

Q  Information  on  where  I  can 
see  a  field  demonstration 
of  the  HARVESTORE  in 
my  area. 


Q  Complete  information  on 
what  the  HARVESTORE 
can  do  for  me. 

Name _ 


R.F.D.  Route . 
County _ 


.Town. 


.  State - 


Shur-Rane  Coupler 
and  Elbow 


you  profit  more  with 


.  SA'DJF  MARK  REG.  u. S  PAT  OFF 


The  Pioneer  System  of  Water-Saving,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


1.  Automatic,  positive,  locking  and  unlocking 
latch.  No  other  latch  has  this  positive  throw 
action.  No  springs  or  gadgets  to  cause  trouble. 

Labor  costs  reduced* 

2». Trouble-free.  Footpad  keeps  coupler  upright 
Lip-guide  raised  to  prevent  dirt  and  grass 
from  entering.  Gaskets  blow-out  proof. 

3.  Custom  planned  to  fit  your  land,  crops 
water  supply  by  your  Shur-Rane  dealer . 
Constant  engineering  development 
by  Shur-Rane  factory  engineers 
keeps  Shur-Rane  always 
ahead  of  the  field. 


Those  i| 
who  •  ll 
compare  1 
choose 
SHUR-RANE 


— -Ava 

Send  for  New  Shur-Rane  Catalog 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems.  Dept.  L 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California  jj 

Please  send  me  your  colorful  new  8-page  Shur-Rane  | 
Catalog  and  name  of  the  nearest  Shur-Rane  dealer. 

Name _ _  [j 


.Zone _ Scale _ 


Address, 
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FOR  SUCCESSFUL 
WINDROW 
HARVESTING 


The  Market  for  Farm  Timber 


use  the 

mine* 

WINDROW  PICK-UP 

AND  FEEDER 

No  other  pick-up  gets  results  like 
an  Innes!  Its  patented  piston  fingers 
gently  deposit  the  entire  windrow,  in¬ 
tact  and  unshelled,  on  the  combine 
canvas,  then  automatically  strip  them¬ 
selves  of  entanglements,  so  that 
weeds  and  vines  can  neither  wrap  and 
stop  the  mechanism,  nor  get  inside  to 
clog  the  drive.  One  man  can  easily 
attach  the  Innes  Pick-Up  in  a  few 
minutes.  Stiff  and  spring  finger 
models  fit  most  combines. 

By  far  the  most  popular  pick-up  in 
the  bean  area,  because  it  enables  you 
to  harvest  the  most  marketable  beans 
with  the  least  time  and  labor!  Use 
it  for  all  windrowed  crops. 

FEEDER  —  enables  your  wide  cylinder 
combine  to  operate  at  100%  effi¬ 
ciency,  instead  of  only  50%.  No  extra 
power  needed  —  use  3d  gear  instead 
of  2nd.  Easy  to  mount  and  adjust; 
solid  as  if  built-in.  The  only  Feeder 
of  its  kind! 

FLOATING  PICK-UP  —  Automatically 
adjusts  to  uneven  ground.  "Floats 
out"  hills  and  slopes  so  that  you 
hardly  need  to  adjust  your  platform 
at  all.  For  self-propelled  combines: 
custom  fittings  in  stiff  and  spring 
finger  models  for  Deere  55  &  65; 
Case  M-2,  K-2,  S-P;  Gleaner  S-P; 
McC.-D.  125  &  127;  M-H  2IA,  26, 
27,  70,  80,  90;  M-M  S-P;  Oliver  33; 
Cockshutt  S-P. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


(Continued  from  Page  434) 

Does  all  of  this  add  up  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problem  of 
marketing  farm  wood  products?  Does 
it  mean  that  marketing  troubles  are 
traceable  to  slightness  of  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  wood  business? 
Yes,  it  does.  If  a  farmer  has  a  wood¬ 
land,  either  he  or  the  wood  buyer  is 
going  to  be  the  forest  manager.  If  it 
is  the  latter,  the  income  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  buyer,  but  disap¬ 
pointing  to  the  farmer.  It  just  does 
not  pay  to  take  halfway  measures 
in  handling  the  farm  woodlot,  any 
more  than  it  does  in  any  other  field 
of  endeavor  on  the  farm.  You  can¬ 
not  expect  to  make  money  out  of 
your  woods  unless  you  manage  them 
properly  and  have  the  say  on  their 
disposal. 

How  to  Get  on  a  Paying  Basis 

Getting  a  woodland  on  a  paying 
basis  often  requires  a  considerable 
period  of  development  in  order  to 
build  up  the  growing  stock.  If  the 
wood  buyer,  so  as  speak,  has  been 
managing  it,  it  will  contain  many 
weed  trees  and  culls,  but  few  good 
species  or  well  shaped  trees.  Yet, 
managed  as  a  farm  crop  with  annual 
improvement  and  harvest  cuttings, 
these  woodlands  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  small  annual  incomes  during 
the  very  time  when  the  process  of 
development  is  continuing. 

There  are  several  logical  steps  for 
farmers  to  take  in  improving  their 
position  as  sellers  of  wood.  The  first 
is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  local 
markets  for  wood  products,  with  the 
buyers  of  wood,  and  with  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  products.  The  next  is 
to  find  out  what  products  can  be 


made  from  the  timber  in  their  wood¬ 
lands. 

Usually  it  is  not  wise  to  make  saw 
logs  out  of  trees  smaller  than  16 
inches  at  breast  height,  even  though 
straight,  sound  and  clear  for  the 
length  of  the  butt  log.  Logs  from 
small  trees  make  such  poor  grade 
lumber  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cut 
them.  They  can  be  cut  for  pulpwood, 
railroad  ties,  poles,  posts  or  fuel.  In 
a  well  managed  woods,  these  pro¬ 
ducts  will  come  from  trees  cut  to 
improve  the  stand  and  to  give  the 
best  trees  room  to  grow.  Such  cut¬ 
ting  is  known  as  improvement  cut¬ 
ting  or  as  thinning. 

When  farmers  begin  to  think  in 
such  terms,  they  are  not  likely  to  sell 
timber  except  on  the  basis  of  speci¬ 
fied  and  marked  trees.  Some,  at  least, 
will  soon  sell  only  processed  pro¬ 
ducts.  Soon  the  wood  buyer  ceases 
to  have  advantage  over  the  farmer, 
because  the  latter  is  learning  about 
wood  values  and  markets. 

Farmers  can  also  help  themselves 
by  dealing  through  the  cooperatives 
that  sell  their  eggs,  fruit,  wool  and 
other  products.  Why  not  wood  pro¬ 
ducts,  too?  Soil  conservation  districts 
can  help  by  getting  farm  foresters 
assigned  to  farmers  with  woods 
problems.  They  also  can  help  by 
talking  to  the  wood  buyers,  and  by 
approving  only  those  who  cooperate 
with  farmers  in  developing,  not  de¬ 
stroying,  their  woods. 

By  approving,  I  mean  sending  ap¬ 
proved  lists  of  wood  buyers,  logging 
contractors,  timber  agents  and  con¬ 
sulting  foresters  to  farmers  in  the 
district;  these  should  contain  only 
the  names  of  those  willing  to  help 
farmers  who  are  trying  to  grow  wood 
as  a  farm  crop. 


Boost  your  income 
with  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


Your  HARDER  Silo  is 
built  to  last,  Every  detail 
is  planned  for  strength 
and  safety. 

Your  HARDER  Silo  is 

designed  for  100% 
efficiency.  Special  con¬ 
struction  features  keep 
maintenance  costs  at  a 
minimum. 

Your  HARDER  Silo  in¬ 
sures  properly  pre¬ 
served  feed.  Weather- 
tight  protection  keeps 
corn  or  grass  silage  at 
highest  nutritional  value. 

^That’s  why  your  HARDER  Silo 
will  cut  out  the  nuisance  costs 
of  repair  and  feed  spoilage. 
Write  today  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y, 


faster 


Does  it 
Easier 


The  self-pro¬ 
pelled  Jari  Sr. 
cuts  weeds, 
brush,  tall  grass; 

saves  time  and  effort.  36*  heavy-duty  sickle 
bar  shears  through  without  stalling,  trims  close 
to  buildings  and  obstructions.  Briggs  and 
Stratton  2-hp  engine;  fingertip  control;  screw- 
adjusted  knife  clips  are  a  Jari  exclusive.  For 
safe,  dependable  cutting,  get  a  Jari  Sr. — 
proved  by  over  14  years’  use! 

SPRAYER  ATTACHMENT:  Jari  Sr.  quickly 
converts  to  power  sprayer  with  10-gallon  spray 
attachment,  particularly  effective  for  exten¬ 
sive  and  high  power  spraying. 

At  your  dealer— or  write  direct 


jari 

9Q34-W  P  i  1 1  c  Ft .  iru 


PRODUCTS  INC. 

2934-R  Pilltbury  Ave.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 


and 


BEAN  WINDR0WER 

The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  enables 
you  fo  windrow  as  you  pull,  in  one 
single  easy  operation. 

It  cleans  dirt  and  stones  out  of 
your  beans,  so  you  don't  need  to 
worry  about  them  damaging  your 
combine. 

Dockage  and  shelling  are  practic¬ 
ally  eliminated.  The  Innes  Bean  Wind- 
rower  deposits  the  beans  with  stems 
down,  between  the  ground  and  the 
windrow.  This  keeps  the  crop  out  of 
the  dirt,  enables  air  to  circulate  free¬ 
ly  around  it,  and  anchors  the  windrow 
against  strong  winds. 

For  dry  edible  beans,  green  limas, 
dry  peas,  pintos,  and  similar  crops. 

_ J 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


All  Innes  products  are  precision 
built  of  finest  materials  by  the  re¬ 
liable  old  Innes  firm,  which  has  been 
foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  wind¬ 
rowing  equipment  for  30  years.  Get 
your  order  in  early — see  your  dealer, 
or  write  Innes  Company,  Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 


IN NE$.  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS  AREA  ARE 
DISTRIBUTED  BY 

INNES  COMPANY, 
BETTENDORF,  IOWA 


*£$  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


Farmers  are  finding  that  it  pays  to  cut,  manage  and  market  their  woods 
and  woodland  products  themselves  instead  of  selling  timber  for  lump-sum 
stumpage.  The  use  of  a  suitable  chain-saw  solves  the  cutting  problems  on 

most  farms. 


“Pipeline,  Stay  Away  From 
My  Door !” 

(Contiuned  from  Page  435) 

10  years.  They  had  told  us  that  they 
knew  how  to  delay  cases  in  the 
Courts  of  Allegheny  County  three 
years,  and  three  years  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  that  it  would  be 
10  years  before  we  could  get  a  de¬ 
cision  from  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Finally  they  did  send  on  a  smooth 
fast  talker  who  paid  some  of  the 
farmers  more,  but  not  enough.  The 
sums  ranged  from  $50  to  $500.  The 
people  who  had  refused  to  sign  came 
out  far  better  financially  than  those 
who  had  signed.  For  example,  a  man 
who  had  been  offered  $300  received 
$2,000,  plus  his  lawyer’s  fee. 

Mrs.  Clark  had  our  lawyer  handle 
her  settlement  and  she  did  very  well. 
Instead  of  $63  for  the  right-of-way 
of  21  rods,  our  lawyer  made  them 
pay  $1,000  extra.  He  also  made  them 
pay  for  every  chicken  she  owned  and 
the  income  she  would  have  received 
from  them.  In  all,  she  received  over 
$9,000,  plus  the  lawyer’s  fee. 

Maybe  I  should  have  fought  this 
company’s  use  of  the  right  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  when  they 
offered  to  remove  the  line  and  re¬ 
lay  it  on  a  right-of-way  along  the 
State  road,  where  I  had  told  them 
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they  could  put  it  in  the  first  place, 
I  gave  in.  I  was  weary  of  arguing 
with  them.  We  made  them  pay  us 
$5,000  for  the  two  acres  of  topsoil 
they  ruined.  In  the  future  maybe 
they  will  scrape  off  a  little  less  farm¬ 
ers’  topsoil  if  everyone  would  start 
making  them  pay  for  it. 

They  were  delighted  to  pay  our 
lawyer.  I  will  say  one  good  thing  for 
this  company:  they  are  extremely 
generous  to  lawyers.  It  is  only  the 
poor  farmer  they  resent  paying  and 
the  poorer  you  are,  the  less  you  get. 

Mary  H.  Gerken 

Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Meet  Your  Needs 
WITH  A  USED 

Quonset  Hut!  i 

20'  Wide,  48'  Long,  11'  High  !  Write  for  J 
Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  I  low  prices 
stands,  living  quarters,  etc.  |  &  details  ■ 
Easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  witli  our 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  Is  I  illustrated  | 
or  F.  0.  B.  Truck  Brooklyn.  •  circular.  | 

J.  MORRIS 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y.  . 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house.; 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  fof| 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Oept  R-7  Hagerstown,  Hi 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


Farmers!  Save  Up  to$50 

on  a  4-Ton  heavy 
duty  wagon,  ruiiy 
guaranteed  ,hy  * 
nationally  knows 
manufacturer. 

This  is  our  Annu¬ 
al  Sale  Write  1°r 
illustrated  folder  to. 
SIMONS  MACHINE  WORKS 

CORNWELL  HEIGHTS,  PAj. 


DEPT 


W., 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


OR»lin»»SIMUB^mARS^UWS^ 

.  ■  -  .•  -j 


•  IRRIGATE — FILL  TANKS— DRAWWEUJ 


Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  "'W'oL1,  sS 

- .  GPH  from  25-  well.  Sturdy.  Rustproof  AlloyMeia 

Blade  Impeller.  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P.  Motor.  Q95 
not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose Immea  e n  n 
Mrrnou  Rirk  r..AranfPP  <U»nd  Check  MO.  Of  C  O  U  U  b 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWlD€SBORO*31  N  I  W  J  « 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Insulation  Difficulties 

Please  explain  how  I  can  properly 
insulate  my  home.  I  bought  rock 
wool  batts  and  aluminum  insulation, 
aluminum  on  one  side  and  kraft 
paper  on  the  other. 

I  have  heard  of  so  many  people 
dissatisfied  after  insulating  I  would 
appreciate  your  advice  as  to  how  to 
do  it.  I  have  taken  off  all  plaster 
down  to  the  studs.  mrs.  l.  c. 

Connecticut 

Dissatisfaction  with  flexible  batt 
insulation  is  usually  due  to  conden¬ 
sation  difficulties.  Water  vapor  pass¬ 
ing  through  plaster  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  will  condense  inside  insulation 
when  it  reaches  its  dewpoint  tem¬ 
perature.  This  condition  is  most 
dangerous  at  times  of  extreme  cold 
and  causes  such  trouble  as  paint 
peeling  or  blisters,  decay  of  walls, 
wet  plaster  from  dampness  or  drip¬ 
ping  from  ceiling  or  attic.  Conden¬ 
sation  control  is  generally  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  proper  use  of  a  vapor 
barrier  and  ventilation.  Good  vapor 
barriers  consist  of:  asphalt-impreg¬ 
nated  and  coated  paper  having  a 
glossy  or  bright  finish;  duplex 
papers  of  two  sheets  of  30-pound 
kraft  paper  with  60-pound  per  3,000 
sq.  ft.  asphalt  layer  between;  alum¬ 
inum  foil  mounted  on  one  or  two 
sides  of  a  paper  support,  aluminum 
paint.  Proper  ventilation  of  attic 
spaces,  crawl  spaces  in  basementless 
houses,  and  cold  cavities  of  wall  help 
reduce  condensation  hazards. 

Most  insulating  materials  have  a 
vapor  seal  on  one  side  and  should 
be  installed  in  a  wall  with  the 
vapor  seal  on  the  warm  side.  If  it 
is  possible,  an  air  space  is  recom¬ 
mended  between  the  insulation  and 
the  sheathing  boards.  The  vapor 
seal  material  should  be  continuous, 
and  stapled  over  the  inside  of  the 
studs  with  overlapping  joints.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  any 
leakage  around  windows,  doors,  or 
the  top  and  base  of  wall.  If  batts 
are  used  with  a  vapor  seal,  the 
flanges  of  the  insulation  should  be 
stapled  to  the  studs.  About  one  and 
a  half  inches  should  be  allowed  at 
each  end  for  sealing  purposes.  In 
order  to  bring  the  covers  of  the 
ends  together,  some  of  the  fibre 
along  the  end  can  be  removed. 

The  installation  of  reflective  foil 
type  insulation  requires  at  least  a 
%-inch  air  space  between  the  reflec¬ 
tive  surface  and  the  rock  lath  or 
plaster  board.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  reflective  types  of  foil  are 
effective  vapor  barriers,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  place  an  ad¬ 
ditional  vapor  barrier  on  the  inside 
of  the  studs.  This  practice  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  water  vapor  condensing  on  the 
metallic  surface,  thereby  reducing 
its  effectiveness  and  causing  eventu¬ 
al  damage  to  the  walls.  Reflective 
,  insulation  is  considered  very 
effective  and  if  double-faced  will 
also  reflect  the  heat  from  outside  in 
the  Summer.  d.  e.  w. 


Keeping  Septic  Tank  Clean 

My  son  owns  a  house  in  the 
country,  has  lived  in  it  two  years, 
he  put  in  a  double  concrete  septic 
tank.  He  just  uses  it  for  the  toilet; 
me  bath  water  and  wash  bowl  and 
kitchen  water  go  into  another  re¬ 
ceptacle. 

An  acquaintance  told  me  that  she 
uses  several  yeast  cakes  in  her  septic 
tanK  yearly.  Should  he  use  them?  He 
vould  like  to  do  the  correct  thing. 
Connecticut  mrs.  j.  r.  h. 

The  placing  of  yeast  cakes  in  sep- 
hc  tanks  for  the  promotion  of  bac¬ 
terial  action  is  considered  to  be 
relatively  ineffective.  If  a  septic  tank 
ls  designed  correctly  with  proper 
capacity,  the  normal  action  of  bac- 
eria  should  be  sufficient  to  give  good 
esults.  With  a  well-designed  septic 
ank,  the  sewage  from  the  house  will 
ernain  in  the  tank  at  least  24  hours, 
his  allows  sufficient  time  fqr  the 
acteria  to  break  down  the  solids. 
.  h  tank  is  too  small,  it  may  fill  up 
.  s°lids  in  a  short  time  as  in- 
ihcient  time  is  allowed  for  bacteri¬ 
um  Also,  a  tank  that  is  too 

i  . a might  push  sewage  through 
o  the  disposing  field  and  clog  it. 
cm  ■’  ^ratn  solvents  and  other  milk 
aning  or  disinfecting  solutions,  if 


used  in  small  quantities,  cause  no 
trouble  in  the  tank.  Constant  use  in 
larger  quantities  or  strong  steriliz¬ 
ing  chemicals  will  prove  harmful  to 
bacterial  action  and  should  be 
avoided. 

Tanks  should  be  inspected  once  a 
year  and  cleaned  when  18  to  20 
inches  of  scum  or  sludge  have  ac¬ 
cumulated.  Sludge  may  be  removed 
by  baling  or  pumping  with  a  bilge 
pump.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
all  of  the  liquid;  only  the  scum  and 
sludge  need  be  taken  out.  Burial  in 
a  shallow  pit  with  18  inches  of  dirt 
cover  is  the  usual  method  of  dis¬ 
posal.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
burial  place  is  at  least  100  feet 
from  any  water  source  and  at  a 
lower  level. 


Spray  Paint  Problem 

I  would  like  to  spray  my  buildings 
using  a  good  grade  of  house  paint. 
Can  you  give  me  information  as  to 
what  thinner  to  use  and  how  much 
to  the  gallon  of  ready  mixed  paint? 

Connecticut  h.  s. 

The  condition  of  the  old  paint  is 
the  determining  factor  as  to  whether 
the  paint  should  be  thinned.  If  in 
good  condition,  then  one  coat  of  a 
good  prepared  paint  as  it  comes  in 
the  can  will  suffice.  If  the  paint  is 
vigorously  rubbed  without  restoring 
any  of  the  gloss,  then  it  is  chalked  to 
an  extent  that  two  coats  are  re¬ 
quired.  Thin  the  first  coat  with  about 
one-half  pint  of  turpentine  to  the 
gallon.  Apply  the  second  coat  as  it 
comes  in  the  can. 

Before  actually  starting  the  job, 
practice  spraying  on  scrap  material 
to  test  for  proper  adjustment  of  the 
spray  gun.  The  nozzle  is  held  about 
six  to  eight  inches  from  the  surface. 
To  achieve  a  dull  surface  in  the  first 
coat,  hold  the  spray  gun  a  little  more 
than  the  six  to  eight  inches  from  the 
surface.  This  produces  a  pebbled, 
duller  finish  which  is  more  suitable 
as  a  base  for  the  finish  coat. 

It  is  important  in  spraying  paint 
to  hold  the  nozzle  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  surface  throughout 
the  length  of  the  stroke  and  so  the 
spray  strikes  the  surface  at  right 
angles.  The  stroke  should  be  steady 
and  without  hesitation  and  the  trig¬ 
ger  slowly  released  toward  the  end  of 
the  stroke  to  reduce  piling  or  lap¬ 
ping.  Corners  are  coated  with  short 
spurts  to  avoid  piling  up. 

Allow  several  days  between  coats. 
It  should  be  noted  ,that  exterior  lead 
and  oil  paints  are  made  to  be 
brushed  on  and  better  results  can  be 
expected  from  brushing  than  from 
spraying.  b.  k.  s. 


Treating  Roof  Shingles 

Please  advise  on  the  treatment 
of  a  wood  shingle  roof.  The  roof  in 
question  is  of  the  best  quality 
shingles  and  many  years  old.  It  is 
still  in  good  condition  but  in  warm, 

humid  weather  shows  green. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  s. 

A  satisfactory  stain  for  roof 
shingles  is  composed  of  four  parts 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  two  parts  of 
creosote  oil.  b.  k.  s. 
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BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 
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And  it  sure  came  to  pass, 

When  he  left  the  motor  running 
While  pouring  in  the  gas. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


July  4,  1953 
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always  in  trim 


Esso  Farm  Products  help  keep  farm 
machinery  in  top  working  order  right 
through  the  heavy  work  seasons  from 
early  Spring  plowing  to  late  Fall  har¬ 
vest.  And  help  prevent  costly  break¬ 
downs.  Whatever  your  needs  —  you’ll 
find  the  complete  line  of  dependable 
Esso  Farm  Products  ready  to  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  ma¬ 
chinery  the  year  ’round. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information — ask  your 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription, 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  advice  about  your  machinery  maintenance. 
He  can  supply  you  with  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso 
and  Esso  Extra  Gasolines  and  other  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products. 


You  can  depend  on 


Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankruDts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New¬ 
'S'  orbed  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Poultry  Outlook 

THE  number  of  layers  on  farms  at  the 
present  time  is  less  than  a  year  ago.  Fewer 
eggs  are  in  storage,  as  represented  by  both 
eggs  in  the  shell  and  those  that  are  frozen. 
This  definitely  points  to  a  relatively  short 
supply  of  eggs  for  some  months  to  come.  The 
number  of  new  pullets  being  reared  and  ready 
for  production  this  Fall  is  not  excessive.  The 
egg-feed  ratio  thus  far  in  1953  has  been  much 
better  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view  than 
it  was  in  1952.  This  means  that  the  farmer 
has  more  money  left  for  other  expenses  after 
the  feed  bills  are  paid. 

This  favorable  situation  for  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  should  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the 
sale  of  laying  birds  this  Summer  and  Fall.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  culling  will  not  be  as  rigid  as  it 
would  be  if  egg  production  were  not  profit¬ 
able.  The  indirect  effect  of  this  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  poultry  meat  market  and  en¬ 
able  the  broiler  producer  to  do  better  than  he 
expected  earlier  in  the  year.  So  far  this  year 
the  price 'of  broilers  has  not  been  too  unsatis¬ 
factory,  although  it  has  fluctuated  from  time 
to  time.  The  commercial  broiler  growers  pre¬ 
sumably  are  anticipating  a  favorable  situation 
later  in  the  year,  considering  the  increase  this 
year  in  the  number  of  chicks  put  out  by 
commercial  hatcheries.  Of  course,  it  only  takes 
10  weeks  to  produce  a  commercial  broiler,  so 
poultry  meat  is  more  quickly  affected  by  the 
market  than  eggs  are.  Broilers  can  be  very 
profitable  one  month  and  a  losing  proposition 
the  next. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  general  poultry  out¬ 
look  for  the  next  few  months  is  good. 


Water— Where  and  When  Needed 

WEEKLY  during  the  1953  growing  sea¬ 
son,  two  farm  departments  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  are  providing 
irrigation  advice  to  Bay  State  farmers.  Making 
use  of  a  soil  evaporation-plant  transpiration 
formula  with  sunshine,  rainfall  and  tempera¬ 
ture  elements,  the  agricultural  engineering 
and  agronomy  departments  advise  farmers 
when  crops  need  supplemental  water.  The 
crop  specialists  look  two  ways  —  to  past  cli¬ 
mate  and  future  weather — then  aid  farmers  in 
determining  the  most  economic  and  critical 
time  to  irrigate.  For  their  part,  the  farmers 
keep  a  record  of  rainfall  —  a  coffee  can  and 
a  six-inch  rule  works  well  —  and,  of  course, 
do  the  actual  irrigating. 

This  service  can  be  of  real  and  timely 
value  to  farmers  who  have  irrigation  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  adequate  water  supply.  It  is  not 
a  drought-fighting  service,  but  a  contribution 
to  effective  crop  production,  profitable  farm 
management  and,  unless  a  really  severe 
drought  develops,  to  crop-drought  prevention. 
No  longer  must  we  wait  and  watch  crops  wilt 
and  die,  our  livestock  grow  gaunt  and  thin, 
our  income  sink  daily  if  water,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  get  it  to  crops,  are  available. 

Water  conservation  should  first  be  made  in 
the  soils  and  fields,  but  water  storage  in  farm 


ponds  makes  a  ready  supply  for  irrigating 
purposes.  The  success  of  simultaneous  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  and  water  to  crops  has  been 
shown,  and,  with  adequate  water,  the  practice 
should  become  more  common  on  Northeast 
farms. 

The  new  service  which  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  has  started  is  a  contribution  to 
making  farming,  so  dependent  on  climate,  a 
work  of  increased  confidence  and  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  greater  certainty. 


Quality  Potatoes  are  Important 

IN  recent  years  many  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  have  been  developed  and  are  being 
grown  in  the  Northeast  in  increasingly  large 
quantities.  These  varieties  have  excellent 
tuber  shape,  shallow  eyes,  attractive  skin 
color,  are  resistant  to  many  diseases,  and  are 
high  yielding.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  do 
not  have  the  dry,  mealy  texture  and  fine  flavor 
which  we  associate  with  a  well  grown  Green 
Mountain  or  Irish  Cobbler.  Consequently,  we 
are  seeing  in  our  markets  more  and  more  of 
the  Idaho  baker  and  other  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  western  irrigated  regions  that 
do  have  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  good 
baking  potato. 

The  recent  completion  of  several  irrigation 
projects  in  the  Northwest  will  soon  bring  into 
cultivation  large  areas  of  desert  land  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  the  production  of  high  quality 
potatoes.  Eastern  potato  growers  may  expect 
more  severe  competition  from  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  new,  high-yielding  and  attractive-looking 
variety  of  any  vegetable  or  fruit  gives  the 
grower  a  temporary  advantage  but,  in  the 
long  run,  if  the  eating  quality  is  not  there, 
the  result  will  be  a  falling  demand  and  an 
unfavorable  market  for  all  growers  in  that 
region.  Plant  breeders  and  producers  must 
always  keep  in  mind  the  consumer’s  point  of 
view  and  not  neglect  quality.  In  order  to  hold 
our  eastern  markets  for  home  grown  potatoes, 
growers  will  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
laising  good  cooking  potatoes  as  well  as  those 
that  are  attractive  in  appearance. 


Tree  Farming  a  National  Asset 

THE  ultimate  goal  of  managing  timber  as 
a  farm  crop  is  to  provide  a  permanent 
supply  of  forest  raw  materials.  There  are,  at 
the  same  time,  other  benefits  of  considerable 
importance  to  both  man  and  wildlife.  If  a 
forest  is  left  untouched  and  unmanaged,  its 
individual  trees  will  mature,  die  and  fall 
without  having  served  any  useful  purpose 
other  than  enhancing  the  landscape.  In  such 
forests,  towering  trees  and  dense  old-growth 
timber  afford  shelter,  but  offer  very  little 
forage  for  browsing  animals.  Neither  will  the 
shadowed  floor  of  these  forests  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  feed  to  sustain  abundant  animal  life. 
Occasional  clearings  in  the  forest  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  the  sunlight  and  rain  required 
for  growing  the  kind  of  feed  on  which  birds 
and  animals  thrive.  On  well  managed  tree 
farms,  this  correctly  balanced  condition  is 
provided  either  by  block  logging  or  individual 
tree  selection. 

Today,  in  planning  long-range  tree  farm 
programs,  foresters  also  carefully  consider  the 
problems  involved  in  developing  proper 
watersheds.  They  recognize  the  important 
part  that  forests  play  in  controlling  soil 
erosion,  as  well  as  conserving  water  which  is 
so  necessary  for  domestic  use,  hydroelectric 
power  and  irrigation. 

The  feature  story  on  page  434  of  this  issue 
has  some  helpful  suggestions  for  farmers  con¬ 
cerning  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the 
timber  from  their  woodlands. 


Insect  Sprays  and  Fish 

MANY  thousands  of  fish  have  been  killed 
through  water  pollution  traced  directly 
to  instances  where  spray  tanks  and  rigs  have 
been  washed  in  small  streams  and  ponds,  or 
on  their  banks  where  the  poison  seeped  into 
the  water.  Six  cases  have  been  reported  re¬ 
cently  in  Pennsylvania,  three  of  them  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County.  Every  possible  precaution 


should  therefore  be  taken  in  seeing  to  it  that 
no  spray  materials  get  into  creeks,  small 
brooks  or  farm  ponds.  Unless  this  situation  is 
curbed,  it  could  result  in  serious  losses  of  fish 
life.  When  spray  tanks  are  being  filled  or 
cleaned,  the  operation  should  be  done  at  a 
safe  distance  from  streams  or  ponds. 

More  reports  of  damage  than  usual  have 
been  received  this  year,  probably  because 
more  farmers  sprayed  fields  extensively  for 
control  of  the  spittlebug.  For  spraying  pota¬ 
toes,  benzene  hexachloride,  toxaphene,  or 
marlate  may  be  used.  These  are  sprayed  in 
such  dilutions  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  cattle 
if  they  should  drift  to  grass  lands,  but  they 
may  kill  fish  if  they  get  into  the  streams  even 
in  relatively  small  amounts.  Care  should  also 
be  exercised  in  handling  the  copper  sulphate 
and  DDT  sprays,  as  both  of  them  can  also 
poison  fish. 


Hobbies  for  Farm  Folks 

AVE  you  ever  thought  of  starting  a  hobby 
with  a  farm  flavor?  A  noted  psycholo¬ 
gist  said  recently  that  pressures  and  tensions 
are  increasing  for  all  vocations  and,  with  costs 
and  expenses  what  they  are  today  for  most 
of  us,  perhaps  a  hobby  will  give  us  that  bit 
of  relaxation  which  will  add  pleasant  zest 
to  living. 

Is  anyone  in  your  neighborhood  collecting 
old  butter  molds,  churns,  trivets,  hand- 
wrought  nails?  Have  you  got  room  some¬ 
where  in  the  barn  to  hang  up  a  few  dozen 
weights  and  sizes  of  horseshoes?  How  about 
a  collection  of  a  few  links  of  chains  of  the 
several  score  types  in  use  in  the  1890-1900 
period?  Do  you  ladies  ever  think  of  collect¬ 
ing  needles,  thimbles,  small  old-fashioned 
iron  kettles? 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  what  you 
collect,  say  the  psychologists,  so  long  as  it 
interests  you.  And,  as  you  become  interested 
in  your  hobby,  you  will  discover  that  others 
will  help  you  build  your  collection. 


The  Case  for  Home  Grown  Calves 

IN  order  for  dairy  farmers  to  come  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger  this  year,  every 
possible  means  of  economy  must  be  observed. 
Numerous  experiments  at  various  State  sta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  thousands  of  private  records, 
show  that  one  of  the  most  economical  farm 
practices  is  the  raising  of  dairy  calves  for 
herd  replacements. 

Arguments  for  this  method  are  summarized 
as  follows:  1  — Less  disease  is  introduced  into 
the  herd;  2  —  A  higher  average  of  herd  pro¬ 
duction  is  usually  achieved;  3  —  A  dairyman 
will  generally  invest  less  for  labor  and  feed 
in  raising  a  dairy  calf  from  birth  to  milking 
age  than  he  will  invest  if  a  female  of  equal 
quality  and  ability  is  purchased;  4 —  Home 
grown  dairy  heifers,  when  properly  raised, 
will  usually  come  into  milk  at  an  earlier  age 
than  purchased  females;  and  5  —  Due  to  the 
health  factor,  home  grown  dairy  heifers  have 
a  longer  life  span  and  thus  lower  the  overhead 
cost  of  milk  production. 

With  all  these  favorable  factors,  a  consistent 
program  of  raising  heifer  replacements  for 
the  home  herd  is  a  sound  practice. 


Brevities 

On  this  issue’s  cover  page  is  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  (Congregational)  in  Farmington,  Conn. 

“The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of 
trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  trust  him.’  — 
Nahum  1:7. 

Flies  that  have  become  resistant  to  DDT  and 
other  standard  insecticides  can  be  controlled  oy 
the  use  of  a  new  insecticide  called  malathon, 
when  applied  as  a  spray  according  to  directions. 

Cornell  Bulletin  No.  143  has  recently  been  re¬ 
vised,  under  the  title  of  “Producing  Capons  loi 
Home  or  Market.”  Free  copies  are  available  to 
New  York  poultrymen  from  the  mailing  room, 
Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Introduction  of  a  new  and  highly  effective 
insecticide,  known  as  dieldrin,  into  the  batti 
against  the  army  worms  now  destroying  mr 
crops  in  the  Midwest  gives  promise  that  thes 
invading  pest  hordes  can  be  stopped. 
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Although  rushing  to  adjourn  by 
July  31,  Congress  in  its  last  sched¬ 
uled  weeks  found  ftself  very  much 
involved  with  the  problem  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  Wheat,  beef,  cotton,  corn  and 
butter  were  causing  the  most  com¬ 
motion  within  congressional  ranks, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
continued  very  much  worried. 

The  last  crop  report  once  again 
raised  the  estimate  on  the  winter 
wheat  crop,  this  time  to  769,884,000 
bushels,  and  the  report  indicated  a 
hefty  spring  wheat  crop  of  362,616,-  _ 
000  bushels.  The  combined  total 
raised  production  over  average  at-  a 
time  when  storage  stocks  are  high 
and  exports  are  lagging. 

There  are  no  predictions  this  early 
on  corn  and  cotton,  but  trade  sources 
freely  predict  more  than  three  billion 
bushels  for  corn  and  more  than  15 
million  bales  for  cotton.  Both  figures 
are  high  enough  to  bring  these  crops, 
along  with  wheat,  into  the  heavy 
surplus  catergory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing  feverishly  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction  next  year  on  all  these  crops. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  works  on 
legislation  to  prevent  the  production 
slashes  from  going  as  deep  as  they 
otherwise  might.  One  bill,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  forbid  cutting  wheat 
acreage  under  66  million,  as  opposed 
to  the  55  million  acres  to  which 
wheat  plantings  would  otherwise  be 
held  next  year.  Several  bills  would 
provide  more  liberal  cotton  acreages 
in  the  States  which  have  been  build¬ 
ing  up  in  recent  years,  chiefly 
Arizona  and  California. 

USDA’s  buying  of  beef  and  butter 
has  continued  large,  with  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  high  •  officials 
burning  plenty  of  midnight  oil  try¬ 
ing  to  find  some  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  butter  already  in  government 
storage.  The  beef  is  bought  directly 
for  foreign  relief  and  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  none  of  it  goes 
into  storage.  Some  butter  is  also 
going  into  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  a  considerable  amount  was  prac¬ 
tically  donated  to  the  Army.  But  the 
butter  mountains  continue  to  grow. 

USDA  officials  are  reported  to  be 
considering  a  semi-subsidy  method 
of  getting  rid  of  their  butter.  Under 
this  reported  method,  a  consumer 
buying  one  pound  of  regular  com¬ 
mercial  butter  at  the  regular  price 
would  be  able  to  buy  one  pound  of 
government  price  support  butter  at 
a  much  lower  price,  perhaps  10  cents. 
#  *  *  * 

Rep.  Clifford  Hope  (R.,  Kans.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  disputed  claims  of 
dairymen  to  the  effect  that  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  on  feed 
grains  drastically  raise  production 
costs.  He  says  that  feed  costs  are  50 
per  cent  of  all  costs  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  but  that  Minnesota  dairymen 
buy  only  10.9  per  cent  of  the  feed 


Four  New  York  4-H  Club  dele¬ 
gates  and  three  leaders  attended  the 
fecent  23rd  National  4-H  Club  Camp 
ur  Washington,  D.  C.  Representing 
the  State  of  New  York  at  this  year’s 
Camp  were  Roy  Curtis  III  of  Yap- 
hank,  Suffolk  County;  Gordon  Hil¬ 
ton,  Altamont,  Albany  County; 
hlancy  Hencle,  Baldwinsville,  Onon¬ 
daga  County;  and  Beverly  Water- 
held,  Troy,  Rensselaer  County.  They 
were  accompanied  by  State  4-H  Club 
header  Albert  Hoefer,  Miss  Iva  Mae 
cross  and  D.  B.  Fales,  assistant  State 
leaders,  all  of  Ithaca. 

the  theme  of  this  year’s  Camp 
^as  “Know  Your  Government.”  Dele- 
gates  met  government  leaders, 
*stt' ed  national  shrines,  heard  talks, 
na  participated  in  group  discussions 
learn  more  about  the  functions  of 
6  national  government  and  the  re- 
Ponsibilities  of  citizens.  They  also 
aa  opportunities  to  talk  with  the 
legates  and  leaders  from  the  other 
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they  use;  Wisconsin  dairymen,  13.9 
per  cent;  Michigan,  14.5  per  cent; 
New  York,  39.6  per  cent;  and 
Connecticut,  51.0  per  cent. 

If  grain  price  supports  were  drop¬ 
ped  to  75  per  cent  of  parity,  there 
would  be  a  drop  in  purchased  feed 
costs  as  a  percentage  of  total  dairy 
costs  in  Minnesota  amounting  to  only 
0.7  per  cent;  in  Wisconsin,  0.9  per 
cent;  in  Michigan,  1.0  per  cent;  in 
New  York,  2.4  per  cent;  and  in 
Connecticut,  3.0  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  under  present  law,  the  largest 
drop  possible  in  feed  prices  would 
not  in  any  of  these  States  bring 
dairy  costs  down  more  than  three 
per  cent. 

*  *  *  * 

As  predicted  in  this  column,  the 
Tariff  Commission  came  up  with  an 
order  virtually  banning  importation 
of  foreign  dairy  products,  after 
which  Congress  tossed  Section  104  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  out  of 
the  window.  Section  104  banned  out¬ 
right  imports  of  dairy  products  and 
various  fats  and  oils.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  asked  that  this  section  be 
killed,  on  the  plea  that  Section  22  of 
the  price  support  law  is  adequate  for 
protection. 

President  Eisenhower  had  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  a 
study  on  dairy  products  imports,  and 
its  report,  holding  that  these  imports 
should  be  held  down  almost  to  noth¬ 
ing,  came  at  a  time  when  the  House 
was  set  to  ignore  administration  re¬ 
quests  and  continue  Setcion  104. 

After  the  ruling,  Rep.  August 
Andresen  (R.,  Minn.)  moved  to  kill 
104.  Andresen  was  the  original  au¬ 
thor  of  104,  and  had  been  pressing 
strongly  for  its  continuation. 

*  *  *  * 

Senate  and  House  conferees  had 
little  to  fight  over  when  they  got 
down  to  the  work  of  settling  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  chambers  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  appro¬ 
priations. 

The  one  highly  controversial  mat¬ 
ter — the  soil  conservation  payments 
program — had  been  handled  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  by  both 
chambers.  Conferees  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  change  any  items  which 
are  the  same  as  passed  by  both 
Houses.  They  can  only  consider 
differences.  The  administration  asked 
$140  million  for  the  program  under 
which  USDA  pays  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  conservation  practices.  The  Tru¬ 
man  budget  had  asked  $250  million. 
Senate  and  House  agreed  that  $195 
million  would  be  about  right. 

One  of  the  most  bitterly  debated 
angles  of  this  program  had  to  do 
with  liming  and  fertilization.  Many 
legislators  felt  as  did  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  farmers  should  pay  the 
entire  costs  of  these  practices.  The 
majority  thought  the  government 
should  continue  to  pay  a  part. 

Harry  Lando 


States  and  from  foreign  countries. 

Four  Maine  4-H  Club  members 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
outstanding  4-H  records  to  attend 
the  National  4-H  Club  Camp.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  Pine  Tree  State  were 
Shirley  Bartlett,  Bethel,  Oxford 
County;  Janice  Shaw,  Sangerville, 
Piscataquis  County;  Guy  Brown, 
Hermon,  Penobscot  County;  and 
Richard  Shibles,  Waldo  County. 

The  4-H  Club  program  in  York 
County  has  been  progressing  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Mrs. 
William  DeHart  of  East  Lebanon  has 
formed  a  4-H  Club.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  reecntly  held  at  Mrs.  De 
Hart’s  home.  A  group  of  nine  boys 
were  present.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  Paul  Clark; 
vice-pres.,  Lysle  Grant;  secy.,  Parker 
Colby;  treas.,  Joseph  De  Hart.  Mrs. 
Emma  Studley  has  recently  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  Jolly  Juniors  4-H  Club  of 
Berwick.  The  Pythian  Sisters  are  the 
sponsoring  organization.  This  is  the 
first  4-H  Club  in  York  County  to  be 
officially  sponsored  by  such  a  group. 
The  club  will  be  made  up  of  girls 


in  the  Berwick  area.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Wakefield  will  be  the  assistant 
leader.  Mrs.  Syrenia  Chick,  former 
York  County  4-H  Project  leader, 
was  responsible  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  this  group. 

Gladie  and  Glenna  Gould,  Doble 
District  4-H  Club,  Sherman  Mills, 
Aroostook  County,  were  winners  of 
the  team  dairy  foods  demonstration 
reecntly  held  at  Presque  Isle.  These 
girls  showed  how  to  make  a  cheese 
egg  casserole  and  how  it  fitted  into 
a  well  balanced  dinner.  Pamela 
Thompson,  Limestone,  was  the  win¬ 
ner  in:  demonstrating  “Cottage 
Cheese  and  Its  Uses.”  d. 


4-H  Club  members  are  now  busy 
getting  their  animals  ready  for  the 
coming  local  and  State  fairs.  This 
top  quality  Jersey  heifer  was  first- 
prize  4-H  jr.  yearling  at  the  1952 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  She  is  held  by  her  owner, 
Judy  Avery  (16),  Mystic,  Conn. 
Judy’s  father,  Latham  Avery,  keeps 
about  50  head  of  Jerseys  on  his  180- 
.  acre  dairy  farm. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

TOMATO  . 

$3.35 

$4.50 

$3.50 

CABBAGE  . 

.  1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

2.75 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

3.90 

6.40 

5.00 

BRUSSELS  SPROUT.. 

.  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

BROCCOLI  . 

3.25 

4.50 

3.00 

COLLARD  . 

.  1.25 

2.85 

3.75 

2.75 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or 

more, 

$2.50 

per  1,000;  Cauliflower 
or  more. 

$4.50 

per  1.000  or 

10,000 

All  Plants  Carefully 

Packed  in 

Live  Moss. 

WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 


QUONSET  HUT! 


20'  WIDE,  48'  LONG,  II'  HIGH 

Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  stands, 
living  Quarters,  etc.  Easily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  re-erected.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

$695.00  F.O.B  Truck  New  Haven,  Ct. 

AMERICAN  TIRE  &  STEEL  CO.,  INC. 
425  BOULEVARD. _ NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Write  for 
low  prices 
&  details 
with  our 
illustrated 
circular. 


INDUSTRIAL  GRINDING 

We  grind  like  factory  new.  For  a  longer  lasting  knife, 
send  your  Dull  Ensilage  Knives  to  us  for  Servicing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  KNIFE  CO.,  INC. 

84  PRESCOTT  ST.,  WORCESTER  5,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KILL  INSECTS 


AUTOMATICALLY 
— QUICKLY 
— SILENTLY ! 


SIBCO  Insect  Killer  Vaporizer 


That’s  Thermostatically 
Controlled 

Kill  Flies,  Mosquitoes,  Palmetto  Bugs,  Ants,  Beetles,  Gnats,  Flying  Moths 
and  hundreds  of  other  destructive  and  disease  bearing  insects  DEAD  in 
their  tracks  '  * 

The  wonderfully  new  SIBCO  VAPORIZER  protects  you  from  these  pests 
"at  all  times.”  People  can  now  come  and  go  in  your  premises  without  being 
annoyed  by  these  dreadful  insects.  This  revolutionary  electric  insect  killer 
(with  Kiltex  tablets)  does  all  the  work  for  you  SAFE  INVISIBLE  ECO¬ 
NOMICALLY  INCONSPICULOUSLY.  Just  plug  in  the  cord  —  ‘  presto 
the  SIBCO  VAPORIZER  quietly  gives  off  vapors  which  destroy  insect  pests. 

Imagine  a  butcher  shop  free  of  flies  or  a  grocery  store  that  can  have 
food  about  without  worrying  about  these  insects  being  attracted. 

NOISELESS  •  STAINLESS  •  ODORLESS 

Throw  out  that  old  fashioned  fly  paper,  spray  gun,  fly  swatter,  insecticide 
bomb,  etc.  Sit  back  —  relax  —  let  the  SIBCO  VAPORIZER  kill  auto- 

SIBCo'^VAPORIZER  plugs  into  any  110-volt  AC  or  DC  outlet,  on  just  10 
watts  of  current.  Completely  effective  up  to  15,000  cubic  feet. 

THOROUGHLY  TESTED 

Recommended  for  business  establishments,  farms  and  wherever  the  nuisance  and  menace  of 
flies,  bugs,  insects  exist:  Barns,  Hotels,  Commercial  Kitchens,  Kennels,  Motels,  Poultry  Houses, 

Printing  Plants,  Textile  Manufacturers,  Theatres,  Restaurants,  Supermarkets,  Bakeries, 

Groceries,  Butcher  Shops,  Warehouses,  etc. 

Watch  LEKTRO-KIL  go  to  work  right  in  your  own  home  killing  insects  "like  greased  light¬ 
ning'.”  Don't  suffer  the  annoyance  of  Flies,  Ants,  Gnats,  Mosquitoes,  Silverfish,  etc.,  any 

-  longer.  Use  Lektro-Kil  in  your  Living  Room,  Bedroom,  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room, 

Kitchen,  Basement,  Porch,  Attic,  Garage,  etc.  Take  Lektro-Kil  with  you  on  your  va¬ 

cation.  It’s  ideal  for  Cabins,  Bungalows,  Country  Homes,  Cabanas  or  wherever  you  may 
spend  this  summer.  CONTINUOUS  PROTECTION  THROUGHOUT  YOUR  HOUSE.  Pro¬ 
tect  your  children  at  play  or  sleep.  LEKTRO-KIL  assures  you  of  healthful  comfort.  ONE 
TREATMENT  KEEPS  YOUR  LIVING  QUARTERS  FREE  FROM  INSECTS  FOR  OVER 
336  HOURS.  Just  plug  in  Lektro-Kil.  Fill  with  Kiltex.  No  more  Flies  buzzing.  No  more 
Mosquitoes  Stinging.  Completely  harmless.  Made  especially  for  home  use.  Only  $4.98 
&£  complete  with  3  months  supply  of  Kiltex  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  Completely  guaranteed. 

3a.  1 

<*,  |  Please  send  □  Sibco  Vaporizer  &  Supply  of  Kiltex  at  $6.98.  □  Lektro-Kil  Home  User 

'V  taCT*  with  supply  of  Kiltex  at  $4.98.  □  I  month  supply  of  Kiltex  at  50c  (3  months  95c.) 

Dept.  V-305,  New  York  3.  N-  Y. 


H.  SEARS  INDUSTRIES.  799  Broadway, 


Don’t  get  caught  again  this  year!  Don’t  put  up 
with  "has-bins”!  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  real, 
lifetime  crib  or  bin  for  drying  and  storing  your 
wheat  and  corn.  Open  or  temporary  bins  are  a 
breeding  place  for  rats,  which  destroy  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year. 
These  make-shift  cribs  expose  your  harvest  to 
vermin  and  mold  and  weather! 

Now  you  can  get  a  modern,  fireproof,  all-steel 
bin  that  costs  little  more  than  cheap  temporary 
and  open  cribs!  The  amazing  new  Martin  Harvest- 
Hoarder  removes  every  bit  of  excess  moisture  from 
your  grain.  Your  wheat  can't  mold,  can’t  spoil— 
you  get  more  wheat,  because  you  get  it  all! 

MARE  MORE  MONEY.  No  more  waiting  for  hot,  dry 
weather!  No  more  wheat  shattered  and  lost!  Now 
you  can  harvest  your  crop  at  top  condition  when 
it  won’t  shatter— and  dry  it  even  during  wet 
weather  in  the  Harvest- Hoarder. 

No  more  dockage,  either!  You  get  full  price- 
up  to  15c  a  bushel  extra  at  the  elevator— for  wheat 
that  has  been  scientifically  dried  by  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder.  Or  you  can  store  it  without  any  danger 
of  spoilage,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  you  want  for 
highest  prices. 

You  can  use  the  Harvest-Hoarder  this  fall  to 
dry  your  corn.  When  corn  is  too  moist,  you  lose 
10%  to  15%  by  conversion  into  heat.  The  Harvest- 
Hoarder  brings  your  corn  down  to  ideal  moisture 
content  and  saves  this  loss,  besides  giving  you  top 
grade  corn. 

DOUBLE  PURPOSE  PAYS  DOUBLE  PROFITS.  The 

Harvest-Hoarder  is  especially  designed  for  drying 
and  storing  both  grain  and  corn.  The  fully  en¬ 
closed  sides  give  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  rats,  mice  and  other 
vermin.  The  perforated  floor  with  bottom  plenum 


chamber,  illustrated  in  circle,  holds  either  small 
grain  or  ear  corn,  yet  provides  perfect  circulation 
of  air.  Capacities  from  500  to  2,300  bushels  of 
ear  corn. 

NO  FOUNDATION  TO  LAY.  You  can  put  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder  up  yourself— quickly  and  easily.  No  need 
to  build  a  foundation.  Exclusive  sub-surface  ring 
base  construction  guarantees  secure  anchorage. 
STOP  THESE  LOSSES  NOW!  You  may  not  know  how 
much  corn  or  grain  you  lost  last  year,  due  to  high 
moisture  and  mold,  and  from  exposure  to  rats, 
mice  and  vermin,  but  25%  to  50%  is  not  unusual. 
Save  those  losses  this  year!  Every  single  kernel 
you  grow  can  be  fed  or  sold:  the  Harvest-Hoarder 
actually  costs  you  nothing— it  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  just  two  or  three  harvests!  Let 
us  show  you  how. 


►  SEND  TODAY!' 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL  • 

No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything— just  • 
put  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  • 
a  post  card  and  mail  to:  «  J 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP.  • 

112  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  • 
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DAIRY  FARM  DAN 

who  operates  a  large  chain  of 


says: 


why  kilt  yourself  working 
to  be  a  successful  Dairy  Farmer 
when  you  can  get  rid  of  hard 
work  so  easy 

just  install  a 

BADGER  BARN  CLEANER 

VRITE  FOB  LITERATURE  AND  NEAREST  BADGER  SPECIALIST 

There's  a  world  of  difference  in  whot  a 

Bom  Cleaner  con  do  and  how  it  stands  up. 


BADGER-NORTHtAND  INC 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS 


BALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

97  COLLIER  ST. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  BADGER 

124  STROUD  ST. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

• 

HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 

MARIDEN,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWS  and  MAY 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
fflcuwrigdCect 
NO  FUELWASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bu/utd 

favoeab 

UfOITC'rAD  rill  I  lAICAOli  ATIAtl 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


These  good  dairy  cows  are  on  midsummer  pasture  at  the  Valley  Fart) 
Euclid  Brier  in  Rutland  County,  Vermont.  They  receive  supplemental  J 
ing  as  needed,  and  consequently  keep  in  good  flesh  and  high  proauc 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOrKEB 


PAINT  •  10,000  GALLONS 

Battleship  Gray  Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or 
wood,  perfect  condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel 
cans.  Cancellation  on  large  marine  order. 

Price  $1.00  per  gallon,  check  with  order. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  1. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY  OFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulfur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 
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Cuts  fresh  corn  off  the  cob  faster,  easier.  5 
finish  an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds,  leaves 
kernel  skins  on  the  cob.  No  mess,  no  spatter, 
cuts,  shreds,  scrapes  in  one  easy  stroke, 
garden -fresh  flavor.  Used  by  thousands 
coast  to  coast.  Buy  locally  or  order 

direct,  postpaid  . 

LEE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  P.  0.  Box  6682-R, 
Texas.  Also  makers  of  Lee’s  Green  Pea  Shelter, 
field  peas  quicker,  easier.  $1.50  postpaid, 
extras  NOW  for  gifts.  Both  for  $3.00.  Dealers, 


strokes 
tough 
safe  — 
Saves 


$1.50 


Dallas, 

Shells 

Order 

write. 


401  State  Street  Harrison,  Ohio 


As  the  Grass  Gets  Short 


CORN 
CUTTER 
and  Creamer 


•  For  Doily  Use 
•  Frozen  Lockers 
or  Home  Canning 


Dry,  stemmy  pastures  cannot  support  top 
milk  production.  As  the  season  advances , 
the  whole  dairy  herd  needs  supplemental 
feed  from  hay ,  silage ,  grain  or  temporary 
pastures .  They  all  keep  the  milk  checks  up, 
and  one  or  two  can  save  money  on  any  farm. 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


BROWER 


Wkd@u/Md 

FEED  MIXER 


Single  wheel  truck 
if  specified 


With  hose,  pipes 
and  3  nozzles 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray  solution. 
Kills  pests  and  parasites  on  trees,  plants 
and  poultry.  Disinfects,  and  whitewashes 
buildings,  inside  and  out.  The  pump  is  en¬ 
tirely  above  the  solution,  but  the  agitator 
goes  clear  to  the  bottom,  preventing  solu¬ 
tion  from  settling-  Strainer  wipes  clean  at 
every  stroke.  Will  not  clog.  Wide-rimmed 
16*  wheels  stand  steady  anywhere.  Com¬ 
plete  spray  hose,  extension  pipes,  three 
nozzles,  stop-cock.  Order  from  your  dealer. 


back,  no  matter  how  long  she  is  kept 
dry. 

The  replacement  heifers,  due  to 
freshen  within  the  next  few  months 
are  next  in  line  for  the  milking 
string.  Unless  these  heifers  are  kept 
on  abundant  and  highly  nutritious 
pasturage,  or  receive  supplementary 
feeding,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  make  the  necessary  growth 
and  gains  which  are  essential  for 
freshening  with  a  vigorous,  healthy 
calf  and  a  good  flow  of  milk.  Some¬ 
times  the  dry  cows  and  heifers  are 
placed  on  the  poorest  pasture  on  the 
farm,  with  the  mistaken  thought 
that  they  are  not  producing  and 
therefore  they  can  get  along  some¬ 
how.  Actually  it  would  be  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run  to  put  the 
milking  females  on  the  poorest 
pastures,  and  give  the  best  available 
pastures  to  the  dry  cows  and  heifers. 
Under  this  arrangement  there  would 
be  more  total  milk  and  better  herd 
health  over  a  period  of  two  or  more 
years.  In  any  case,  some  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  is  needed  on  poor 
pastures. 

The  Best  Pasture  Supplements 

The  best  plan  is  to  properly  sup¬ 
plement  the  permanent  pastures  so 
that  all  of  the  animals  will  receive 
enough  feed  to  make  desired  gains, 
growth,  and  production.  This  can  be 
most  economically  done  by  making 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  tempo¬ 
rary  pastures  and  grazing  the  after- 
math  or  rowen,  unless  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  allow  it  to  grow 
for  another  cutting  of  hay.  Even 
when  it  is  an  especially  bad  season 
for  haymaking,  it  will  usually  be 
more  profitable  to  use  this  aftermath 
growth  to  supplement  declining 
permanent  pastures,  rather  than 
supplying  equivalent  nutrients  in  the 
form  of  grain.  Hay  can  usually  be 
bought  later  for  winter  use  at  lower 
digestible  nutrient  cost  than  that  of 
a  concentrate  dairy  feed  in  late 
Summer.  In  other  words,  it  is  more 
profitable  dairy  husbandry  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  cf  good 
roughage  and  pasture  at  all  times.  _ 

Turk  and  Crandall,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  their  ex¬ 
cellent  report  on  feeding  the  dairy 
cow  efficiently,  mention  that  neither 
improved  pastures  nor  any  one 
pasture  crop  furnishes  enough  graz¬ 
ing  thoughout  the  entire  season  for 
dairy  cows  in  milk  production.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  condition  it 
(Continued  on  Page  450) 


reaches  up 
to  bring  costs  down! 


Get  your  small  grain  and  ear 
corn  harvest  into  storage  quicker, 
easier  .  .  .  cheaper,  too!  Eliminate 
scooping,  reach  overhead  granaries 
and  filler  openings  on  bins  without 
strain.  Let  Belt  Harvest-Handler,  the 
lightweight,  portable,  all-purpose 
elevator,  do  the  work. 
Two  models.  Lengths 
to  26  ft.  Choice  of 
power.  Low 
pfice. 


MODEL 


Write  for  free  literature! 

THE  BEIT  CORPORATION 

8107  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 


take  on  added 
importance  as  the  grazing 
season  advances.  Especi¬ 
ally  during  the  latter  part 
of  Summer,  grass  gets 
either  short  or  coarse,  dry 
and  stemmy,  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  comes  on  so  gradually  that  it 
is  sometimes  not  fully  realized. 
Under  such  conditions  the  producing 
dairy  cows  cannot  find  sufficient  for¬ 
age  to  meet  their  body  maintenance 
requirements,  let  alone  eat  enough  to 
keep  up  milk  flow.  The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  under  such  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  the  cows  do  not  go  complete¬ 
ly  dry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  them  and  their  owner  if  they  did 
go  dry:  they  would  thereby  positive¬ 
ly  indicate  their  need  for  more  feed. 
However,  milk  production  and  the 
maternal  instinct  have  been  so  in¬ 
tensely  bred  into  the  dairy  matron 
that  she  will,  if  necessary,  take  the 
essential  ingredients  for  making  milk 
from  her  own  body  as  long  as  she 
can  do  so.  If  the  producing  dairy 
female  is  in  good  flesh  when  first 
subjected  to  decided  underfeeding, 
she  will  continue  to  produce  fairly 
well  for  some  time. 


Dry  Cows  and  Heifers  on  Pasture 


The  day  of  reckoning  finally  ar¬ 
rives  though.  When  the  cow  is  under¬ 
fed  on  pasture  she  will  eventually 
drop  off  in  milk  production  and  thus 
signify  a  need  for  some  supplemen¬ 
tary  feeding.  On  the  other  hand,  dry 
cows  and  heifers  have  no  ready  way 
of  showing  that  they  are  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  nutrients,  except  they 
do  not  grow  and  develop  as  rapidly 
as  they  should. 

When  a  cow  has  been  underfed, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  lactation,  she  is  in  dire  need  of 
enough  nutrients  to  put  her  in  top 
physical  condition  for  her  dry 
period.  In  fact,  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  the  length  of  time 
that  a  cow  should  be  kept  dry  is  her 
physical  condition  at  the  end  of  her 
milking  period.  Observations  by  cow 
testers  in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  (D.  H.  I.  A.)  work  are 
that  it  is  usually  advisable  to  give 
a  dairy  cow  a  dry  period  of  not  less 
than  six  weeks,  and  that  most  cows 
will  need  an  eight-week  interval  to 
build  themselves  back  to  a  proper 
physical  condition  for  freshening. 
Naturally,  if  the  dry  cow  does  not 
regularly  receive  enough  feed  she 
cannot  make  the  necessary  come¬ 
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World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
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Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  June  19,  1953,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York.' 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  One  lot 
Choice  Western  steers  averaging 
1,000  lbs.  $22.25;  Good  Southern 
steers  averaging  800  lbs.  $20;  one  lot 
plain  to  Medium  Western  steers 
averaging  1,050  lbs.  $19;  Western 
feeder  steers  and  heifers  averaging 
500  lbs.  $1^8;  Western  feeder  steers 
weighing  500-600  lbs.  $16;  Western 
Aberdeen  Angus  steers  averaging 
850  lbs.  $21,50.  Dairy  Type  Slaughter 
Cattle  —  Cows,  trading  slow,  market 
weaker.  Heavy  Cutters,  Medium  fat 
and  fat  cows  $11,50-12.50,  few  $13; 
light  Cutters  $10.50-11.50,  top  $12 
sparingly;  Canners  $8.50-10;  fat 
yellow  cows  $10-11.  Heifers,  trading 
slow.  Good  $15.50-16.50;  Medium 
$14-15;  Common  $11-13.50.  Bulls, 
market  weak.  Heavy  sausage  bulls 
$15-16;  Medium  $13-14.50;  Common 
$11-12.50. 

Calves  —  Heavyweight  vealers 
sharply  discounted.  Choice  to  Prime 
$23-25,  top  $26;  Good  to  Choice  $21- 
23;  Medium  $20-21;  heavy  bobs  $20- 
22;  light  bobs  $16-18. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active;  market 
steady.  Good  to  Choice  180-240  lb. 
NYS  hogs  $25.50-25.75,  top  $26;  250- 
300  lb.  NYS  hogs  $22.50-25;  bulk  of 
300-600  lb.  sows  $18-20,  top  $20.50; 
few  light  packers  $21;  boars  $16 
down. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Good  to 
Choice  NYS  Spring  lambs  $26;  NYS 
clipped  old  crop  lambs  $18  down. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  June  19,  as 
reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets: 

The  cattle  market  continued  its 
weaker  undertone  with  prices  off 
slightly  and  $1.00  lower  than  for 
same  period  last  month.  Demand  re¬ 
mained  moderate.  Supplies  increased. 
Price  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter,  Medium  grade  $14- 
15.10.  Slaughter  cows,  Good  grade 
14-14.60;  Medium  13.50-14;  Cutters 
$12.25-13.25;  Heavy  Canners  $11- 
12.25;  Light  Canners  $9.70-11;  Shelly 
Canners  $4.00-9.50.  Slaughter  bulls, 
Good  grade  $15.80-17.20;  Medium 
14.50-15.90;  Common  $12-14.10. 

The  calf  market  in  general  was 
slightly  weaker.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate.  Supplies  increased.  Price  per 
head;  Choice  veals  $65.50-75;  Good 
veals  $55-67;  Medium  veals  $44-56; 
Common  and  Culls  $25-40;  Bobs 
(over  85  lbs.)  $18-29,  top  $36;  Bobs 
(60-85  lbs.)  $13-18;  Bobs  (under  60 
lbs.)  $5.00-12. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
was  fairly  active.  Supplies  increased. 
Price  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights  $21- 
23.50;  Heavy  weights  $17-21.25;  Me¬ 
dium  and  Light  Sows  $16.60-17.20; 
Heavy  Sows  $13-17;  Medium  and 
Light  Boars  $13-14.25;  Heavy  Boars 
$8.50-11;  Shoats  $13.50-16  each. 
Small  pigs  $5.50-13  each. 


May  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May  1953 
are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

North  Blenheim  Corp...$5.63  $.119 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.56  .097 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.00  .0851 

Hillside  Prod.  Co-op _  3.89  .0827 

Erie  County  Co-op .  3.85  .0819 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  3.90  .083 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.64  .0774 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.63  .0772 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  3.605  .0766 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.605  .0766 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.595  .0764 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.58  .0761 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.58  .0761 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op _  3.58  .0761 

Ply  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.58  .0761 

Grandview  Dairy  ......  3.58  .0761 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.58  .0761 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.58  .0761 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.58  .0761 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.47  .0734 


Lah  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
inth  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
ne  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own- 
:!?£  .  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad- 
Sgwnstrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3,58; 
buffalo  $3.70;  Rochester  $3.75. 


July  4,  1953 


Holstein  Assn.  Elects 
Officers 

J.  Homer  Remsberg  of  Middle- 
town,  Md.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  at  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Following  the  convention 
proper,  76  top  Holstein-Friesian  ani¬ 
mals  brought  an  average  of  $1,556  at 
the  national  sale  in  St.  Paul.  Other 
officers  include:  Albert  B.  Craig, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  elected  vice-pres.; 
and  Carl  Henry,  Greeley,  Colo.,  Leon 
Piguet,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Fred  J. 
Nutter,  Corinna,  Me.,  and  Richard  N. 
Wills,  McDonogh,  Md.,  elected  as 
directors.  Mr.  Henry  replaces  Merrill 
Warnick,  former  director  from  Pleas¬ 
ant  Grove,  Utah. 


National  Jersey  Meeting 

The  85th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Frank  B.  Astroth,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  re-elected  president,  his  third 
year  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  Four 
new  directors  were  elected  for  three- 
year  terms:  Donald  I.  Dean,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.;  George  M.  Harris, 
Carrollton,  Ky.;  Charles  Scott  Kelly, 
Hudson,  Wise.;  and  R.  K.  Stout, 
Marshall,  Mich. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Garden  Digest  —  Good  news  for 
gardeners  comes  in  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  garden  digest  just  released.  This 
Garden  Digest,  is  packed  with  sim¬ 
ple,  easy-to-read  and  authoratiive 
information — to  help  lead  the  way 
to  gardening  success.  It  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  and  valuable  for 
the  casual  or  beginning  gardener  be¬ 
cause  basic  facts  on  how  to  get 
started,  how  to  grow  and  care  for 
many  different  flowers,  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens,  and  vegetables  are  included. 
This  informative  booklet  is  available 
free  on  request  of  any  authorized 
Ortho  dealer,  or  by  writing  direct  to 
the  California  Spray-Chemical  Corp., 
1618  E.  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


Fire  Fighting  Film;  —  “Standing 
By”,  a  10-minute,  16  mm.  color  film 
on  fire  fighting,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  McCulloch  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  film 
shows  fire  as  man’s  friend  as  well  as 
his  worst  enemy  in  the  destruction 
of  property,  materials  and  natural 
resources.  “Standing  By”  is  available 
for  showing  through  McCulloch 
dealers  to  farm,  logging  or  municipal 
organizations,  particularly  in  rural 
areas  where  standard  fire-fighting 
equipment  is  not  readily  available. 
The  company  will,  on  request, 
furnish  the  name  and  address  of  its 
nearest  dealer. 


Poultry  House  Liming  —  Poul- 
trymen  in  recent  years  have  been 
using  considerable  quantities  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  in  poultry  houses  for  the 
treatment  of  litter,  and  also  for  white 
washing  and  dropping  board  use. 
Since  interest  of  poultrymen  in  the 
use  of  lime  is  widespread,  the 
National  Lime  Assn,  has  compiled 
and  published  a  folder  describing  the 
application  of  lime  in  poultry  houses. 
Complimentary  copies  of  this  folder 
on  "Poultry  House  Liming”  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  National 
Lime  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Choosing  a  Hand  Saw  —  A  good 
hand  saw,  one  that  cuts  smoothly, 
is  absolutely  essential  for  every  farm. 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Tacony, 
Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  have  prepared  a 
useful  leaflet  on  how  to  pick  a  hand 
saw  that  will  cut  smoothly,  cut  clean, 
and  last  a  lifetime.  The  essential  fac¬ 
tors  needed  in  a  good  saw  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Copies  of  this  publication  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  by  writ¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  Disston  Company. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  S  FOR  SALE 
^YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Year  Old  33rod  Hcifors 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL, 


MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


-  MILKING  DOES  AND  YEARLINGS  - 

From  Long-  Lactation  Dams.  Registered  Nubians. 
“The  Pets  That  Pay  Their  Way.” 

VERNAN  JAMES, _ 0  RISK  A  NY.  NEW  YORK 

LEARN  ABOUT  GOAT  MILK  AND  DAIRY  GOATS 
Send  25c  tor  Sample  Magazine  and  Literature. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  D-21,  MO.. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  For  quick  delivery  Burros,  Llamas,  Fallo 
and  Japanese  deer,  small  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
WILLETT  RANDALL,  The  Ark,  North  Creek.  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies 

BEAUTIFUL,  REGISTERED,  For  Breeding,  Show¬ 
ing  and  for  the  young  child.  Let  a  1953  foal  and 
your  child  grow  together  in  perfect  safety. 

WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM. 

ROWLEY,  MASS.  Tel.  Newburyport  2380 


SWINE 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES! 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


POLAND  CHINA  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
OUTSTANDING  SELECTION  OF  BOARS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  pigs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


-  A.  K.  C.  SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  - 

EXCELLENT  COMPANIONS,  GUARDIANS. 
INTELLIGENT  WORKERS.  (6  weeks)  $35. 
JEAN  CHARRON,  CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  Registration  paper  $1.00  extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N,  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds.  Swiss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART 
GAY,  MONTICELLO,  M.  Y.  Tetephone  2099 


ANOTHER  FINE  LITTER  A.K.C.  REG.  GERMAN 
SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  FROM  WORKING  DOGS. 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  M.  Y.  Phone  4415 


- WIRE  FOXTERRIER  MALE  PUPPIES - 

REGISTERED.  FRANK  GATES, 

1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


-  BEAGLE  PUPS  - 

Registered,  Not  Registered.  Also  Started. 
INDIAN  HOLLOW  BEAGLES,  121,  Commack,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES:  EXCLUSIVELY  30  YEARS.  ALL  AGES. 
MARION  HARMON,  POWMAL,  MAINE 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier 

PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  8  WEEKS 
SOLD  ONLY  TO  FARMS  WITH  STOCK.  $20. 
HERBERT  OGDEN,  R.  F.  D,  I,  WINDSOR,  VT. 


SHEEP 


Tranquillity  and  AHamuchy  Farms 

—  ARE  OFFERING  FOR  SALE— 

DORSET-MERINO  CROSSBRED 
Yearling — 2  Yr.  old  Ewes.  Hampshire  2  Yr.  old  Cross 
bred  —  Ewes.  Pure  Bred  Registered,  DORSET  and 
HAMPSHIRE  RAMS.  Address— ALLA  MUCH  Y  P.  0. 
WARREN  COUNTY  NEW  JERSEY 

Telephone:  Hackettstown  938  W  2  E.  H.  Danks  Res. 
741  W  Office;  685  J  A.  Danks,  Res. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SHEEP  &  WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSO.  INC. 

Ham  cfc  Ewe  Sale 

SHOW  9:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  1:00  P.  M. 

SAT.  JULY  18th  LUTHER  BELDEN’S  FARM 

NORTH  HATFIELD,  MASS. 

Consignments  from  the  Best  Flocks  from  Maine  to 
Missouri:  HAMPSHIRES,  CORSETS,  SOUTH- 

DOWNS,  SU.F FOLKS,  SH ROPSH  IRES,  CORRIE- 
DALES,  CHEVIOTS,  MGNTDAl.ES,  COMMERCIALS 
For  Catalog  Write  —  HENRY  EASTERBROOKS, 

Sales  Manager  DUDLEY,  MASS. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SALE 

COMFORT,  DUNCAN,  ROBISON 
RAMS,  EWES,  LAMBS.  JULY  Hth 
KENTON,  OHIO,  FAIR  GROUNDS.  CATALOG. 
MRS.  H.  S.  ROBISON,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


Karakul  Sheep  &  Lambs 

Black  Curly  attractive  lambs  as  family  PETS.  Latest 
arrivals  one  week  old,  also  some  older  ones,  and  to 
start  your  own  flock  — ■  breeders  and  future  breeders. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 


YOUNG  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 

PROVEN  BREEDERS  From  A  GOOD  FARM  FLOCK 
ALSO  THREE  REGISTERED  PUREBRED  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  RAMS.  REASONABLE.  S.  PHILLIPS, 
GREAT  MEADOWS,  NEW  JERSEY. 


---OXFORD  RAMS  -  -  - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  DUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc  CALVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  VOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

10  Well  Bred.  Some  Ready  to  Drop  Calves,  and  One 
Bull.  Your  Choice,  $400.  Sacrificing  all  II  for  quick 
sale  at  $3,500,  or  5  for  $1,750.  10  pure  bred  un¬ 
registered  Angus  Cows  and  Heifers  with  4  calves  by 
their  side  and  rebred.  Balance  to  calve  soon. 
All  14  for  $2,500. 

P.  K.  FISHER. _ SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

— - ; -  FOR  SALE  - . 

10  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers,  ready  to  be 
bred  this  summer.  Good  individuals,  popular  families — 
$3000  for  the  lot.  Also  cows  with  calves  at  side  and 
re-bred.  Good  producers.  Priced  reasonably.  We  also 
have  a  select  lot  of  heifers,  heavy  in  oalf  to  out¬ 
standing  bulls.  Como  and  see  them. 

E.  H.  RAWLS, _ MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS - 

Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and  Bred 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  with  calves. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  G LADSTON E,  NEW  J ERSEY 

BULLS:  ANGUS  7  YEARS^OLdT^ALSO  YEARLING. 

REGISTERED.  CEDAR  RIDGE  FARM, 

LAMINGTON  RD„  BEDMINSTER.  NEW  JERSEY 


HEREFORD  BULL 


One  Registered.  18  Grade  Hereford  Cows  with  healthy 
calves  at  their  sides.  Reason  for  selling,  change  of 
business.  WALTER  F.  BREUSS, 

CLAVERACK.  NEW  YORK  TEL.:  Claverack  7-552 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

Dr.  Herman  to  Speak 

at  NYABC  Meeting! 

Dr.  H.  A.  Herman,  Columbia,  Mo., 
nationally  -  known  dairy  production 
authority  and  new  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders  will  speak  at  the 
13th  Annual  Meeting  of  NYABC  on 
Saturday,  August  1  at  1  p.  m.  at 
Judd  Falls  Rd.,  Ithaca.  You  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  Cattle 
Show  starts  1  p.  m.  July  31. 

last  oatjT.; 
Entries  close  July  15  in  $4400.  Cattle 
Show.  For  details,  see  your  tech¬ 
nician  or  write  — 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Guernsey  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Calves 

To  Serviceable  Age 
Backed  by  30  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  A.*R.  testing.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  requirements. 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  PROOF 

2  year  aid  registered  Guernsey  Bull.  Sire:  Cathedral 
Pal  of  Twin  Bird.  Dam:  Old  Homestead  A.  Rosebud. 
JACK  STUDER,  MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y.  Tel.  II2-F-5 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  herel 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE:  16  CHOICE  VACCINATED  HOLSTEiN 
HEIFERS.  FRESHEN  IN  FALL.  $250  EACH. 
T.  B.  KAUFMAN,  BELFAST,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  nhS^Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right ] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

EWES  and  LAMBS.  Excellent  breeding.  GREEN 
MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  RT.  I,  PENNA. 
Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  Route  222. 


FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  KARAKUL  SHEEP  REG. 
STOCK.  T.  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANT 
BUCKS.  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD.  $10.00  EACH. 
ALSO  3‘/j  MONTHS  DOES  ALL  DANDIES  $6.00 
EACH.  ORDER  FROM  THIS  ADV. 

H.  F.  HOFFA,  WOMELSDORF,  PENNA. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES:  Trios,  Age  10  Weeks  $7. 
CARL  EGGE,  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  VT. 


TENTH  3NTE 

Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project  Sale 

JULY  25,  1953  SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M.  •  Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

SUFFOLK  SHROPSHIRE  OXFORD  HAMPSHIRE  DORSET 

COLUMBIA  CORRIEDALE  CHEVIOT  MONTADALE 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  TO:  JOSEPH  LAWSON,  SALE  MGR- PAVILION,  NEW  YORK 
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No  two  ways  about  it.  If  you’re 
going  to  get  land  and  equipment 
enough  to  run  a  profitable  farm 
business  —  you  need  money. 

By  using  credit  wisely  through 
your  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  you  can  get  the  equip¬ 
ment,  livestock  and  acreage  you 
need  to  build  up  your  income. 
You  get  from  10  to  33  years  for 
easy-to-budget  repayment  of  a 
Land  Bank  loan.  Interest  is  only 
— guaranteed  for  the  life 
of  the  loan.  Run  by  farmers,  for 
farmers  —  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  shows  you  the  way  to 
greater  profits  in  ’53. 

FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING 

see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  R-42 , 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Save  SAFELY  SV  Wtod 
Make  Your  Savings  Earn  More 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service' to  Savers 


ASSETS  OVER  $63,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

OSend  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


T State . -.25 


TELEPHONES 

Real  McCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Purchased  from  Telephone 
Co.  House  to  Barn,  Office  to  Factory.  Talk  up  to 
30  Miles.  Turn  crank  to  Ring.  Simple  hook  up, 
connect  two  wires.  Guaranteed  Complete  ready  to  talk. 

PRICE  TWO  PHONES  $22.00 

TELEPHONE  DROP  WIRE  $.01  Ft. 

Check,  Money  Order  or  C.  0.  D. 

Bohnsack  Equipment  Co. 

GERMANTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogua  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35e.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving"  $1.15.  Fogarty  .  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FBEEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


- -  FANFOLD  PH0T08  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Peas  and  beans,  the  low-acid 
vegetables,  are  safer  when  canned 
with  pressure  cooker  methods.  The 
former  methods  with  water  bath 
processing  can  be  successfully  used 
when  experience  and  care  go  into 
the  procedure.  But  the  pressure 
cooker  for  canning  the  low-acid 
group  relieves  much  uncertainty  and 
anxiety.  Recipes  for  canning  peas 
and  beans  follow. 

As  for  tomatoes,  they  are  in  the 
acid  group  and  the  two  methods 
given  here  are  for  regular  pack  and 
packing  whole,  both  by  hot  water 
bath  processing.  Persis  Smith 

Canning  Peas:  Pressure  Cooker 

Peas  should  be  freshly  gathered 
and  green  throughout.  Wash  pods. 
Drain.  Shell.  Grade  for  size.  Rinse. 
Cover  with  boiling  water.  Boil  small 
peas  three  minutes;  large  ones  five 
minutes.  Pour  into  hot  jars.  Add  one 
teaspon  salt  to  each  quart.  Process 
small,  young  peas  40  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure,  and  more  mature 
ones  55  minutes  at  10  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Or  follow  directions  of  your 
pressure  cooker’s  recipes. 

Canning  Beans:  Green  and  Wax 

Wash,  string,  break,  or  cut  young, 
tender,  freshly  gathered  pods  into 
two  inch  pieces.  Boil  five  minutes. 
Pack  into  hot  clean  jars.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  to  each  quart.  Cover  with 
water  in  which  cooked.  Process 
small,  young  pods  30  minutes  and 
those  in  which  beans  are  fairly  large 
50  minutes  at  10  pounds  pressure. 
Or  follow  directions  of  your  pressure 
recipes. 

Canning  Tomatoes 

Use  fresh,  firm-ripe  tomatoes. 
Wash  clean  before  scalding.  Scald  in 
small  quantities,  prepare,  pack,  and 
process  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
scalding. 

Tomatoes  are  likely  to  flat  sour  if 
left  standing  after  scalding.  They 
lose  food  value  (vitamin  C)  if  left 
exposed  to  the  air  after  skinning. 
Cut  out  hard  cores  and  green  spots. 


Never  can  tomatoes  from  which  de¬ 
cayed  spots  and  fungus  growths  have 
been  removed. 

Regular  Pack 

Wash  firm,  fresh,  sound,  ripe 
tomatoes.  Scald  and  drain.  Cut  out 
all  core  and  all  hard  or  green  spots. 
Skin.  Pack  solidly  into  hot  clean  jars. 
Add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart. 
(Do  not  add  liquid.)  Process  45 
minutes  in  hot  water  bath.  Or  boil 
prepared  tomatoes  five  minutes.  Stir 
while  boiling.  Pour  into  the  hot  jars 
and  process  15  minutes  in  hot-water 
bath. 

Packed  Whole 

Wash  small,  smooth,  firm,  fresh, 
ripe  tomatoes.  Scald  (a  few  at  a 
time),  cold  dip,  and  drain.  Remove 
core  without  cutting  into  seed  pod. 
Skin.  Pack  into  hot  clean  jars  as 
closely  as  possible  without  crush¬ 
ing.  Add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
quart.  Cover  tomatoes  with  hot 
tomato  juice  made  by  pressing 
cooked  tomatoes  through  a  sieve. 
Process  35  minutes  in  hot-water 
bath. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  haven’t  seen  any  new  species 
of  birds  so  far  but  the  music  of  our 
old  friends  begins  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  to  continue  until  really  dark. 
One  bird  we  do  not  have  is  the 
whippoorwill,  one  that  used  to  sing 
me  to  sleep  when  I  taught  school. 

This  year,  there  is  a  small  pig  to 
care  for,  and  Pixy  the  cat  is  giving 
very  busy  care  to  her  three  kittens, 
providing  food  far  afield  and  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  be  efficient  rodent 
catchers. 

Mother’s  Day  was  Father’s  birth¬ 
day:  three  of  our  six  sons  and  half 
the  grandchildren  were  home  here. 
The  small  boys  think  baby  ducks  are 
the  nicest  things  in  the  world,  so 
Grandpa  has  two  Pekin  ducklings  to 
please  them.  Pansies  always  seem  to 
me  to  belong  to  Mother’s  day  and  a 
young  friend  sent  me  a  box  of 
beautiful  blooming  pansy  plants, 
dearer  to  me  because  she  had  lost 


her  own  mother  at  New  Year’s. 
There  were  other  lovely  events  of 
that  Sunday. 

Speaking  of  the  family,  our  oldest 
grandson  is  in  England,  the  second 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  He  left  here 
in  our  May  heat  wave  and  arrived  at 
Cheyenne  where  it  was  17  above 
zero. 

Work  in  the  lumber  woods  is 
never  monotonous.  The  men  folk 
felled  a  tree  making  a  mother 
flying  squirrel  angry.  They  said  they 
never  saw  a  more  courageous  little 
parent:  she  moved  babies  and  nest 
to  another  tree  which  the  men  re¬ 
spected  next  day  as  to  her  family 
rights.  Flying  squirrels  are  not  rare 
here,  yet  not  very  common.  So  far 
the  men  find  trout  fishing  not  too 
good.  Brown  trout  are  getting  more 
common,  the  largest  caught  so  far  a 
four-pounder.  Mother  Bee 

I  Found  Dr.  Livingstone 
—  An  Oldtime  Geranium 

For  years  I  had  hoped  to  get  a 
plant  or  slip  of  an  oldtime  sweet- 
scented,  skeleton-leaf  geranium,  but 
always  failed.  At  last  I  found  a 
woman  who  grew  all  kinds  of  fra¬ 
grant  geraniums,  and  she  gave  me 
the  one  I’d  searched  for.  She  told 
me  its  name  too  —  the  Dr.  Livings¬ 
tone.  If  I’d  known  the  name,  I  could 
have  extended  my  hand  and  said: 
“Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?”! 

This  geranium’s  leaves  are  deeply 
cut,  intricate,  lacy  and  beautifully 
fringed  and  have  a  sweet,  softly 
penetrating  scent.  My  original  plant 
has  grown,  been  divided,  slips  taken 
and  given  away,  and  I  still  have 
several  very  large  plants  in  my 
piazza  window  box. 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  similar 
geraniums  were  great  favorites  with 
our  grandmothers,  who  put  them  to 
many  good  uses.  One  dear  old  lady, 
whose  home  was  always  perfection, 
told  me  her  secret:  when  she  saw 
company  coming  in,  she  would  hurry 
and  brush  the  leaves  of  her  scented 
geraniums;  everyone  remarked  how 
sweet  her  house  always  smelled. 

A  recent  visitor  of  mine  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  again  this  lovely  old- 
timer.  He  told  how  his  mother  used 
to  put  leaves  of  it  (and  nasturtium 
seeds)  in  her  pickles.  “And  were 
they  good!”,  he  added.  Another  tells 
of  Dr,  Livingstone  leaves  put  into 
jellies,  giving  an  elusive,  delicious 
flavor. 

The  blossom  of  the  Dr.  Livings¬ 
tone  is  not  worth  mentioning,  a 
sort  of  light  lavender  bean.  My 
plants,  over  three  years  old  and 
more  than  three  feet  tall,  have  never 
blossomed.  I  care  for  mine  as  I  do 
any  geranium,  giving  each  one  good 
garden  soil  and  plant  food  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  likes  sunshine,  to  be 
watered  when  thristy,  and  grows 
well  in  a  window  box  outside  or  as 
a  house  plant.  I  keep  taking  slips 
from  these  geraniums  when  they  get 
large,  and  so  grow  new  ones.  MY 

window  can  no  longer  accommodate 

the  older  luxuriant  plants.  It  is  their 
beautiful  foliage  that  counts,  and  the 
wonderful  perfume. 

Just  brush  Dr.  Livingstone  if1 
passing  by  and  your  whole  room  is 
scented  fresh  and  sweet. 

Lillian  StickneY 
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’ Mid  Pleasures  and  Palaces... 

Cousin  Flora  has  a  villa,  flowered  nooks  and  shadowed  pool 

(She  was  proudly  touring  Europe  while  I  taught  the  village  school); 

She  has  quite  a  fine  collection  in  her  beautiful  salon, 

Trophies  of  her  gay  adventures,  triumphs  that  are  gone. 

There’s  a  letter  from  Caruso  and  an  old  Scotch  dungeon  key, 

A  book,  “The  Forsyte  Saga”,  autographed  by  Galsworthy; 

There’s  a  bit  of  turf  from  Rugby  and  a  genuine  Corot, 

And  a  song  some  French  musician  wrote  about  her  long  ago. 

There’s  a  lovely  little  painting  of  Killarney’s  islands  green, 

And  the  plumes  upon  her  headdress  when  she  courtsied  to  the  Queen; 
But  I’m  basking  in  the  glory  with  a  secret  vast  content: 

I  can  top  her  every  story,  for  I  spanked  the  President! 

Pennsylvania  —  Clara  E.  Putnam 


Sewing . . .  Minuet  Chair  Set,  Cuddle  T oys 


2934  —  Simple  Delightful  Summer  Dress.  Easy-to-make  with  surplice 
front  yoke,  single  oversized  patch  pocket.  Designed  to  take  you  to  and  from 
a  thousand  times!  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


2826  —  Fine  Frock  for  the  Half- Size  Figure.  Proportions  perfect  in 
shorter,  fuller  design.  Sizes  are  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24%.  Size  16%: 
Dress  with  short  sleeves,  4%  yds.  of  35-in.,  or  4y4  yds.,  39-in.  material.  25 
cents. 

2759  —  Button  Coverall;  Unbutton  for  Tea  Apron.  The  first  for  the 
kitchen;  then  come  to  the  party  with  a  pretty  flare.  Small,  medium  apron 
with  top  takes  2%  yds.,  35-in.  fabric;  tea  apron  part,  2%  yds.,  35-in.  25 

cents. 

583  —  Three  Animal  Cuddle  Toys  for  Bazaar  Tables.  An  11-inch  Scottie 
dog  in  golden  striped  plastic  fabric,  9-inch  pussycat  in  gold  striped  and 
green,  a  12-inch  elephant  in  plaid,  all  make  an  amusing  inexpensive  three¬ 
some  for  the  younger  set!  (Plastic  by-the-yard  material  comes  in  bright 
colors.)  Pattern  contains  actual  size  chart  pieces  and  complete  instructions! 
20  cents. 

581  —  Lovely  Minuet  Filet  Chair  Set.  Roses,  scroll  and  Minuet  figures 
create  a  beautiful  effect.  Chair  back  (17x19  inches)  has  18th  century  lady 
and  romantic  cavalier  in  graceful  dance;  arm  pieces  (9  by  13  inches)  have 
single  figures.  Complete  dot-and-space  chart  makes  it  truly  easy  to  crochet. 
20  cents. 

Spring- Summer  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first ,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


What  would  you  like  in  exchange  for  seed 
°f  a  certain  annual  poppy  (don’t  know 
name,  can’t  find  it  in  catalogues)  that  grows 
almost  three  feet  high,  with  blossoms  like 
big  carnations,  some  red  and  white,  some 
Purple  and  white?  They’re  like  double 
P°PPy,  only  variegated.  —  Mrs.  J.  L„  New 


Can  send  "hen  and  chickens”  plants  for 
1arge  or  double  daffodils,  wild  or  cultivated. 
~  Mrs.  J.  H.  W„  New  Jersey. 


Am  looking  for  the  bluebells  loved  by  our 
grandmothers,  June  or  July  blooming;  also 
for  a  pink  morning  lily  and  fern  geranium. 
Will  send  slips  of  Hoya  vine,  Kalanchoe 
(coral  flower),  Christmas  cactus  or  hardy 
phlox.  —  Mrs.  W.  H.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  syringa,  blue  or  white  hydrangea, 
oriental  poppy,  bridal  wreath  or  rust 
chrysanthemum  roots  for  yellow,  white  or 
red  chrysanthemum  roots.  —  Mrs.  V.  K. 
New  York. 


i  d  like  to  correspond  with  women  over 
.  * interested  in  gardening,  music  and  the 
outdoors.  —  M.  K.,  Massachusetts. 

For  real  sunbonnet  patterns,  I  can  give 
pmk  oxalis,  a  large  orange  lily  (I  don’t 
Know  its  name),  or  grape  hyacinth.  —  Mrs. 

C.  Pennsylvania. 

4,  1953 


I’ll  send  slips  of  lilacs,  trumpet  vine, 
barberry,  balm  of  Gilead,  climbing  pink; 
rose  or  firebush  for  a  rooted  little  weeping 
willow,  amaryllis  bulbs,  Canterbury  bells, 
or  begonias.  Love  gardening  and  herbs.  I 
can  send  strawberry  plants  for  your  rose¬ 
mary  or  fennel  plants.  —  Mrs.  F.  A.  G., 
Massachusetts. 


.ATLAS 


White  Enamel  Lined 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


Sm  «■  Seal 

'  V 


It’s  down  when  seated.. 

IPs 

ARC-LID 


A  perfect  seal.  Strong  and  safe  for  all 
approved  methods  of  modern  home 
canning  and  freezing.  Easy  to  use  and 
#0  open.  No  rubber  rings  required.  Only 
the  lids  need  replacing.  Fit  all  standard 
mason  jars,  but  only  ATLAS  Jars  come 
with  ATLAS  Arc-Lids.  Insist  upon  ATLAS 
—  Caps  and  Jars.  FREE — Write  for  com¬ 
plete  freezing  information. 


Millions  of  Meals 
Are  Cooked  Daily 
with  Dependable 

"PYROFAX" 

BOTTLED  GAS! 

Housewives  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  know  that  “Pyrofax"  gas  is 
pure— gives  cleaner,  faster  cook¬ 
ing-better  results  every  time. 
Automatic  two-cylinder  instal¬ 
lation  right  outside  your  home. 
For  economical  cooking,  water 
heating,  clothes  drying,  room 
heating,  poultry  brooding. 

FREE!  FAVORITE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

Write  Dept.  R-7,  Pyrofax  Gas  Company, 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
j  very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every- 
I  day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
!  this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  _ 
Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
,hother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
[successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
'  these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


35%  MORE 

PRESSURE 
20%  more 

WATER 


tssftkifr 

■S-sSgiSS- 

Get  the  facts ! 

Originator  of  Jet  Pumps 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

Send  free  folder.  Depth  to  woter  is 
hlAMF  - 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY - 


Binghamton,  B 
New  York  B 

feet.  J 

B 

.  B 

I 

-  B 

STATE _  B 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO.,  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


-  FILMS  DEVELOPED  - 

Eight  Exposures  35  cents;  12  &  !6  Exposures  50  cents 
35  MM  (20  Ex.  $1.00)  (36  Ex.  $1.50) 

BROOK  WOOD  ART  SHOP.  DRUMS.  PA. 

Sample  on  Request 


-  SELL  BEAUTIFUL  FABRICS  - 

To  Friends,  Neighbors,  and  Churches.  No  experience 
necessary  —  costs  nothing  to  9et  started.  Free  sample 
Fabric  Kit.  FABRIC  FAIR.  DEPT.  R-7 
P.  0.  BOX  1346.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


SELF  PORTRAIT 

Drawn  by  Richard  Preziosi,  15,  New  Jersey 


Young  verse 

...IN  BRIEF 

BY  THE  JUNIOR  GROUP 


HOMEWORK 

People  object  to  homework, 
Because  it  ties  up  phonework; 

The  ladies  tear  their  hair. 

While  the  gentlemen  stare; 

The  neighbors  get  real  mad, 

And  that  we  say  are  bad! 

—  Margaret  Branch,  12,  New  York 


IRONING 

Today  I  did  the  ironing, 

Not  quite  to  my  delight; 

To  me  it  is  an  awful  chore 
For  it  never  comes  out  right! 

— •  Annie  Herbert,  Rhode  Island 


FROM  FRIENDS  IN  OTHER  LANDS 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I’d  like  to  have 
letters  from  North  American  boys  and  girls 
written  in  Spanish  or  English.  If  you  write 
in  English,  do  not  use  too  big  words!  I 
am  a  Mexican  girl,  native  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  I  study  stenography  in  the 
Academia.  —  Yolanda  Toledo,  15,  Mexico. 


Dear  Friends:  I  would  very  much  like 
some  girls  and  boys  to  write  to  me  over 
here  in  sunny  Australia.  I  am  fond  of 
collecting  stamps,  of  swimming,  playing 
tennis,  collecting  pictures  of  the  British 
royal  family  and  film  stars.  I  also  collect 
hillbilly  records,  songs  and  view  postcards. 
—  Pearl  Pfeiffer,  15,  Australia. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  an  Australian 
girl  and  would  like  a  pen  friend  from  the 
United  States.  I  am  interested  in  swimming, 
tennis,  girl  guides,  reading  and  general 
sports.  I  would  like  a  girl  or  boy  pen 
friend  who  is  at  least  15  years  old.  — 
Norma  Roberts,  15,  Australia. 


Dear  Friends:  I  just  started  to  read  Our 
Page  and  like  it  very  much.  I  get  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  a  pen  friend  of  my 
mother  in  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
a  pen-pal  around  my  age.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  like  to  play  baseball,  go  fish¬ 
ing  and  make  model  planes.  Also  I  am  a 
Boy  Scout.  —  Joe  Howlett,  14,  Canada. 


GOD’S  CREATION 

A  man  is  God’s  creation. 

With  which  we’ve  built  a  nation, 

A  nation  that  is  strong  and  true 
To  its  flag,  the  red  and  white  and  blue; 
But  our  great  nation  will  surely  fall 
Unless  God  is  known  and  loved  by  all. 

—  Pauline  Tewes,  Penna. 


HORSE  AND  RIDER 

Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  15,  Massachusetts 
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Two  Stories  About  Horses 

WILD  MIDNIGHT 


Midnight  was  born  early  in  April  —  at 
midnight.  As  he  grew  older  he  also  grew 
stronger,  handsome  and  wise.  He  was  no 
ordinary  horse,  but  a  son  of  the  black  mare 
Lady  Ebony  and  a  tall  graceful  chestnut 
stallion,  Wildfire.  He  was  the  color  of  his 
mother  but  had  the  strength  and  power  of 
his  father.  Free  and  wild  they  roamed  the 
plains.  »,  , 

Midnight’s  mother  taught  him  much  about 
bobcats,  cougars,  hawks  and  men.  Men, 
Midnight  thought,  were  the  worst  of  all 


his  enemies.  His  first  Winter  was  cold  and 
hectic.  One  night  the  attack  of  hungry 
wolves  was  swift  and  sure.  Lady  Ebony 
fought  hard  and  mighty  but  in  the  end 
lost  her  life.  Midnight  was  left  alone  to 
face  a  hostile  world. 

He  learned  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
to  fight  the'  animals.  No  one  had  ever  had 
a  rope  on  him  because  he  was  always  too 
swift.  After  years  of  struggle,  Midnight 
came  into  his  glory,  for  he  led  the  biggest 
band  of  horses  in  the  open  country.  — 
Lois  Driscoll,  14,  Massachusetts. 


THE  BUCKSKIN  STALLION 


A  hush  came  over  the  crowd  as  the 
beautiful  young  stallion  was  forced  into  the 
chute.  He  screamed  with  rage  and  fought 
like  a  lion  but  was  finally  pushed  in.  A 
cowboy  climbed  down  into  the  saddle  and 
then  the  chute  was  opened.  Suddenly  the 
horse  streaked  out,  bucking  and  jumping, 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  unseat  his 
rider.  About  10  feet  from  the  chute  that 
cowboy  flew  over  the  horse’s  head  and 
landed  in  a  heap. 

So  went  the  first  day  of  the  Buckskin’s 
rodeo  career.  He  had  just  been  captured 
from  the  plains  where  he  had  been  king, 
not  spurred  and  whipped  like  a  slave.  He 
was  striking  to  see  with  his  white  body,  jet 
black  mane  and  tail.  Sixteen  hands  high 
and  well  muscled,  with  a  deep  chest  and 
slim  legs,  he  carried  his  handsome  head 
high  on  his  arched  neck. 

Five  years  passed  by  and  Buckskin  still 
fought  his  hated  enemies.  Now,  however, 
his  shoulders  and  sides  were  scarred  from 
spur  and  whip,  his  head  was  carried  low. 
Today  he  was  again  put  into  the  chute 
while  a  cowboy  climbed  into  the  saddle. 
The  chute  opened  and  out  lurched  Buck¬ 
skin,  a  grizzled  old  horse.  But  the  cowboy, 
careless,  was  thrown  unexpectedly  high 
and  landed  —  on  his  neck. 

In  the  excitement  Buckskin  was  for¬ 
gotten.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  arena, 
once  more  the  proud  stallion  he  had  been, 
his  head  high  and  his  neck  arched. 


Suddenly  the  people  heard  the  scream  of 
a  wild  horse.  They  saw  Buckskin  gallop 
across  the  arena,  mane  and  tail  whipping 
in  the  wind.  He  hit  the  wall  with  a  crash, 
then  slowly  slid  to  the  ground.  .  .lifeless, 
but  free!  —  Emmy  Lou  Cheney,  14,  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York 


Editor’s  Message 


The  Fourth  of  July  makes  us  realize  that  The  United  States  is 
the  melting  pot  of  the  world  wherein  all  nationalities  merge  and  be¬ 
come  Americans,  regardless  of  color,  race  or  creed.  Ours  is  a  pretty 
wonderful  country,  glad  to  celebrate  its  independence.  Here,  everyone 
is  free  to  think,  speak  and  build  his  own  life  according  to  his  ability 
and  effort.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  different  countries  repre¬ 
sented  on  Our  Page  and  becoming  friends,  thereby  making  this  world 
a  more  worthy  place  for  all. 

“Wha  hoppened?”  No  book  review  this  month!  Aren’t  you  boys 
and  girls  reading  any  more?  If  you  like  the  reviews,  as  many  do,  keep 
them  coming.  If  you  want  to  buy  any  of  the  books  just  check  with 
your  bookstore. 

I  see  we  have  a  self-portrait  this  time.  Good!  You  can  learn  a  lot 
about  yourself  by  drawing  your  own  face,  besides  having  a  lot  of  fun 
doing  it.  Even  though  you  may  think  it  doesn’t  look  much  like  you, 
try  again.  I,  for  one,  will  be  very  interested,  and  so  will  Our  Pagers. 

I  have  had  quite  a  few  questions  about  drawings  for  the  Page. 
They  are  to  be  done  on  white  strong  unlined  paper  with  black  ink; 
neither  color  nor  pencil  is  used  for  newsprint.  Make  sketches  not  larger 
than  the  size  of  a  regular  post  card,  or  half  that  size.  Many  fine  draw¬ 
ings  are  much  too  large  to  use.  All  pencil  lines  under  the  inked  lines 
should  be  carefully  erased.  Neatness  counts. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30st  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your  name, 
age,  and  State.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


Letters  Wanted 


Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope,  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Your  mail  will  be  forwarded  but 
unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be 
sure  to  check  with  your  post  office  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Jack  Ohlsen,  13;  Sandra  Ely, 
14;  Joyce  Johnston,  14;  Frances  Butler,  10; 
William  Keele,  13;  Margaret  Brand,  12; 
Shirley  Brundrige,  12;  Arlene  Huffine. 

Maryland:  Joyce  Butler,  14. 


Connecticut:  Dolores  Vitiaz,  14. 

Pennsylvania:  Bill  Ford,  17. 

Rhode  Island:  Annie  Herbert,  16. 

Vermont:  Davis  Palmer,  15;  Denise 

Valliere,  13. 

Delaware:  Ruth  Rogers,  9. 

Massachusetts:  Merrie  Ellis,  8;  Lois 

Driscoll,  14. 

Florida:  Albin  Rogowski,  10. 

New  Jersey:  Mildred  Flynn,  10;  Carolyn 
Chisholm,  12;  Mad  Wyatt,  13;  Twigia  Lucas, 
11;  Jo-Anne  Ceievenstine,  11. 

Canada:  Joe  Howlett,  14. 

Australia:  Mary  Dunlop,  16;  Norma 

Roberts,  15;  Pearl  Pfeiffer,  15;  Judith 
Calnan,  14. 

Mexico:  Yolanda  Toledo,  15. 


PETE,  THE  SETTER:  Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Rosemarie  Santos,  13,  Mass. 

Lines  from  Our  Letters 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Having  read  Our 
Page  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  five  pen-pals.  But  I  am  always  in¬ 
terested  in  receiving  more  letters.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and  pictures 
of  movie  stars.  My  favorite  sports  are  base¬ 
ball  and  swimming.  I  love  dogs  and  would 
like  to  own  a  Boxer.  What  are  your  hobbies 
and  sports?  —  Joyce  Johnston,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  Fall  I’ll  be  in 
my  second  year  of  high  school;  my  hobbies 
are  writing  letters,  collecting  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  pictures  of  movie  stars  and 
going  to  the  movies.  I  have  two  pen-pals 
to  whom  I  write,  and  would  like  to  have 
many  more  because  I  like  to  write  letters. 
I  live  on  a  two  acre  piece  of  land  in  the 
country  and  have  one  pet,  a  dog.  —  Joyce 
Butler,  14,  Maryland. 


Dear  Our  Page:  Now  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  and  like  it  very  much.  It 
is  hard  to  put  into  words  how  much  I 
appreciate  this  Page.  You  can  strike  up  a 
good  friendship  with  boys  and  girls.  I  am 
interested  in  such  things  as  dancing,  sports, 
singing,  playing  the  piano,  reading,  hobbies 
and  swimming,  I  would  also  like  to  have 
some  boys  and  girls  Write  to  me.  —  Doris 
Lofgren,  15,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  am  in 
the  fifth  grade  and  my  hobbies  are  roller 
skating,  swimming  and  drawing.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  other  girls  or  boys  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  live  on  a 
small  farm  and  we  have  two  cows  and  two 
calves.  Also  a  dog  and  two  cats.  —  Peggy 
Butterfield,  10,  Vermont. 


MERRIE  LIKES  HER  NEW  SCHOOL 

I  go  to  a  new  school.  It  is  modern  and 
has  a  sink  in  every  room.  I  am  eight  years 
old  and  in  the  third  grade,  f  love  our  desks 
and  chairs  because  they  are  moveable,  and 
they  are  blond  wood.  Everything  in  our 
school  is  modern.  We  have  loudspeakers  in 
each  room  and  have  green  boards  instead 
of  black.  Our  principal,  who  is  a  woman, 
has  a  microphone  that  she  can  talk  through 
to  the  teachers  and  does  not  have  to  go  to 
the  rooms.  —  Merrie  Ellis,  8,  Massachusetts. 


BILL’S  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

This  year  I  am  going  to  an  Agricultural 
School  here,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Philadelphia.  My  hobbies  are  drawing, 
painting,  model  planes,  boats  and  what 
have  you.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  hear 
from  any  boy  or  girl  from  any  State  or 
country.  —  Bill  Ford,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


MANY  INTERESTS  FOR  4-H  GIRL 

We  live  on  a  130  acre  farm.  I  have  a 
dog  and  some  rabbits,  and  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club.  I  take  sewing  and  knitting  and 
am  interested  in  swimming,  dancing,  skat¬ 
ing  and  baseball.  My  hobby  is  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  boy  or  girl  of  any  age  or  any 
country.  —  Denise  Valliere,  13,  Vermont. 


FIRST  LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  several 
months.  It  is  very  interesting.  This  is  my 
first  time  to  write  to  it.  I  have  just 
finished  my  seventh  grade  at  school  ana 
my  favorite  hobby  is  stamp  collecting,  f 
also  like  art.  I  live  in  western  New  YorK 
and  will  be  glad  to  write  about  it  to  you. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  gins 
my  age.  —  William  Keele,  13,  New  York. 


FOUR  BROTHERS,  NO  SISTER 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  to  The 
ural  New-Yorker  before  and  I  like  it  very 
mch.  I  havd  four  brothers  and  no  sisters 
id  my  hobbies  are  stamp  collecting,  blKe 
ding,  making  things  of  plaster  of  pans 
id  sports.  I  have  no  pet  but  my  brother 
as  a  dog  and  my  mother  has  a  bira.  r 
ould  like  to  write  to  boys  and  girls  any - 
here.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  Be¬ 
ing  to  the  Girl  Scouts.  —  Margaret  Brand, 
!,  New  York.  ' 


HIGH  JUMP 

Drawn  by  Bob  Farrell,  19,  New  YorK 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Protein  for  Pigs  on  Pasture 

Will  it  pay  to  use  a  supplemental 
protein  feed,  either  soybean,  linseed 
or  fish  meal,  for  pigs  being  fattened 
on  grain  and  good  legume  pasture? 

Oxford  Co.,  Maine  M.  M.  d. 

In  terms  of  monetary  feed  replace¬ 
ment  value  there  would  not  be  any 
advantage  in  feeding  pigs  a  supple¬ 
mental  protein  feed  on  good  pasture, 
provided  they  also  had  constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture.  However,  in  numerous  trials  on 
this  matter  at  various  State  sta¬ 
tions  it  has  been  found  that  small 
amounts  of  protein  supplements  pro¬ 
duce  more  rapid  gains.  As  a  result, 
pigs  so  fed  can  usually  be  marketed 
from  two  to  thre  weeks  before  com¬ 
parable  pigs  not  fed  extra  protein. 
This  has  the  advantage,  especially 
with  spring  pigs,  of  enabling  their 
sale  before  the  heavy  runs  of  later 
finished  shoats  begin  to  come  on  the 
market,  with  a  consequent  drop  in 
price.  Often  this  time  difference 
amounts  to  as  much  as  a  dollar  or 
more  a  hundred  pounds  liveweight. 

In  any  case,  when  pigs  are  on  good 
legume  pasture  and  are  being  fed 
all  the  corn  or  barley  they  will  eat, 
they  should  not  be  fed  more  than 
four  pounds  of  protein  supplement 
with  each  100  pounds  of  grain.  With 
barley  three  pounds  will  be  sufficient. 


an  improvement  in  the  dryness  in 
about  a  week’s  time.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  more  time,  of  course,  to  get 
the  hoof  grown  out  properly  and 
completely.  d.  f.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


Sweet  Corn  a  Good  Feed 

Last  season  the  market  for  sweet 
corn  was  so  poor  that  I  did  not 
harvest  several  acres  that  I  had 
planted.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this 
sweet  corn  would  be  suitable  for 
livestock  feed  if  it  is  allowed  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  is  then  harvested  the  same 
as  field  corn;  this  is  in  case  the  situ¬ 
ation  should  occur  again.  h.  d.  h. 

Sweet  corn,  when  left  to  mature, 
is  equally  as  good  to  be  used  for 
livestock  feed  as  field  corn.  In  fact, 
it  is  slightly  superior  because  of 
higher  sugar  content.  It  should  be 
fed  in  the  same  way  as  field  corn, 
using  about  nine  parts  of  shelled 
sweet  corn  to  one  part  of  protein 
supplement,  such  as  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal.  Based  on  their  aver¬ 
age  analyses,  No.  2  field  corn  con¬ 
tains  about  six  and  a  half  per  cent 
digestible  protein  and  80  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients;  mature 
sweet  corn  contains  almost  nine  per 
cent  digestible  protein  and  over  88 
per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients. 


Glycerine  for  Horse’s  Hoof 

In  regard  to  a  recent  inquiry, 
published  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
April  4,  page  268,  concerning  treat¬ 
ment  for  dried  out  or  contracted 
hoof  on  a  horse,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  sweet  glycerine  as  the  best  thing 
I  ever  used.  It  is  more  penetrating 
than  any  preparation  containing  any 
other  greasy  substance.  While  it  is 
expensive  if  necessary  to  buy  the  re¬ 
fined  glycerine,  a  very  small  amount 
goes  a  long  way. 

Apply  from  the  hair  line  down  to 
bottom  of  hoof,  and  keep  the  horse 
on  a  clean  floor  for  a  couple  of  hours 
until  the  glycerine  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed.  It  strikes  in  slowly.  An  ani¬ 
mal  in  pasture,  or  any  place  where  it 
walks  in  mud,  will  brush  most  of  the 
glycerine  off  before  it  gets  absorbed. 
After  about  three  applications,  it 
will  take  less  as  the  hoof  gets  filled 
in  with  it. 

In  bad  cases  I  have  made  several 
applications  daily  and  could  notice 


Sheep  and  Marauding  Dogs 

Is  there  any  breed  of  sheep  that 
will  drive  dogs  away?  s.  h. 

New  York 

There  is  no  breed  of  sheep  that 
vicious  dogs  cannot  kill.  However, 
some  strains  of  the  horned  breeds 
are  not  quite  as  timid  as  the  polled 
breeds.  In  this  respect,  the  common 
horned  breeds  include  Dorset 
Horned,  Rambouillet  and  the  De¬ 
laines.  Some  sheepmen  find  that 
keeping  a  billy  goat  with  the  flock 
helps  to  keep  dogs  away,  but  again, 
if  dogs  are  out  with  vicious  intent, 
they  will  probably  kill  the  sheep  and 
goat,  too.  Another  expedient,  and  one 
which  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  is 
to  keep  one  or  more  Angus  cows, 
with  calves  at  their  side,  in  the  same 
pasture  with  the  sheep.  Angus  cows 
have  strong  maternal  instinct,  and 
drive  most  dogs  away.  A  dog-proof 
fence,  and  bringing  the  sheep  into 
a  sheltered  building  at  night,  are 
the  most  effective  measures.  . 


"GENTLEMEN,  THE  POTATO  IS  SAVED!”  In  the  1840’s, 
farmers  were  desperate  when  a  blight  ravaged  our  potato 
crop.  The  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Utica  sent  to  South 
America  for  new  seeds  .  .  .  and  from  them  developed  the 
over  200  hardy  varieties  now  known  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  New  York  is  the  nation’s  4th  largest  potato-growing 
state  .  .  .  with  63,000  of  its  farms  receiving  low-cost  electric 
power  from  one  unified  system  .  .  .  Niagara  Mohawk. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  HOT  WATER  right  on  the  j ob  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  having  it  piped  from  the  main  house. 
Just  install  an  automatic  electric  water  heater  where  yod  need 
it.  It’s  economical.  While  the  cost  of  everything  else  has 
gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  remains  one  of 
the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy. 

Listen  to  “Meet  Corliss  Archer ”  over  ABC  Radio  every  Friday  at  9:30  p.m . 


Calf  From  Frozen  Semen 


Berlyn  Gruber,  left,  inseminator  for  the  Wisconsin  Scientific  Breeding  In¬ 
stitute,  Madison,  and  Melford  Hill,  Janesville,  Wis.,  dairy  farmer,  stand 
with  Mr.  Hill’s  heifer  calf  sired  by  frozen  semen  from  one  of  the  Institute’s 
Holstein  bulls,  Pabst  Burke  Tritomia  Fryslan. 


The  first  live  calf  born  in  America 
by  artificial  insemination  from  frozen 
semen  was  recently  dropped  on  the 
larm  of  John  and  Melford  Hill, 
Janesville,  Rock  County,  Wisconsin. 
**•  9-  Conrad,  manager  of  the  Wis- 
>2ns*n  Scientific  Breeding  Institute, 
Madison,  reports  that  a  number  of 
artificial  breeding  organizations  are 
now  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
t^ozen  semen.  He  points  out  that  the 
bntish  were  first  to  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  in  successfully  freezing  and 
‘hawing  semen  and  that  they  have 
Preserved  semen  quality  for  as  long 


as  one  year.  A  number  of  frozen- 
semen  calves  _  have  been  born  in 
England.  Semen  preservation  by 
freezing  makes  it  possible  for  a 
single  proved  bull  to  sire  thousands 
of  offspring  through  artificial  breed¬ 
ing.  Three  out  of  every  four  cubic 
centimeters  of  regular  semen  is  now 
wasted,  but  with  freezing  all  of  it 
could  be  saved  and  used.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  fewer  but  better  bulls  will 
be  needed  in  a  stud.  This  discovery 
makes  possible  a  far  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  influences  of  great 
proved  sires. 


JuJy  4,  1953 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOF CD  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Bizet  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Parmera, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  63  Xeart. 

POROH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  ay 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prleea. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
I3S  ARCH  ST..  (Plicae  Market  7-2I6S)  PHILA.  «.  PA. 


WINDGALL? 


f<In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  addreaa: 

-  WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 
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Get  ALL  the  Corn  You  Grow 
Get  TOP  PRICE  for  Every  Ear 

You  can't  make  money  running  a  Rat  Ranch!  These 
slimy  creatures  eat  up  your  profits  and  pollute  the  corn 
they  don't  eat!  Get  rid  o t  rat-breeding,  corn-spoiling  open 
cribs  right  now! 

With  the  amazing,  new,  rat-proof  Harvest-Hoarder  you 
can  pick  your  corn  when  it’s  mature  — dry  it  down  to  safe 
and  proper  moisture  content  in  your  Harvest-Hoarder,  no 
more  waiting  for  the  weather!  You  clear  your  fields  weeks 
earlier.  No  more  mold  or  spoilage!  Corn  dried  in  the 
Harvest-Hoarder  will  not  mold  or  spoil.  You  get  top  price 
for  every  ear.  No  more  rats,  either!  You  get  all  the  corn 
you  grow,  10%  to  15%  more  corn,  because  none  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heat,  which  happens  when  corn  is  over-moist. 

Build  It  Yourself  for  This  Year 


The  Harvest-Hoarder  has  corrugated  steel  side-walls,  scien¬ 
tifically  perforated  for  ideal  air  circulation  and  to  keep  rats 
and  other  vermin  OUT!  Fast,  thorough  drying  is  guaranteed 
with  the  center  air  tube,  illustrated  at  right.  The  adjustable 
ventilator  at  top  is  storm-proof. 

You  build  the  Harvest-Hoarder  yourself  in  your  spare 
time.  Everything  you  need,  down  to  nuts  and  bolts,  is  fur¬ 
nished  pre-fitted  for  quick  and  easy  erection.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  lay  a  foundation.  Our  exclusive  sub-surface  founda¬ 
tion  ring  anchors  the  building  securely  and  is  rat -proof.  ••  ••••••SEND  TODAY! 


Harvest-Hoarder 

CORN  CRIB  and  DRIER 


Uovo’c  Unw  cocci  In  spite  of  its  low.  Low  Price, 
ncic  s  now  — rivet,  don’t  confuse  the  amazing  new 
Harvest -Hoarder  with  ruinous  open  cribs!  There’s  nothing 
“temporary”  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder— it’s  Steel-Bilt  like 
a  sky-scraper  to  last  a  lifetime.  Heavily  galvanized  so  it 
won’t  rust. 

The  Harvest-Hoarder  actually  pays  for  itself  with  just  two 
or  three  crops.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  rats,  and  if  you  want  to  get  all  the  corn 
you  grow,  and  get  top  prices  for  it,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  all  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder  now  before  it’s 
too  late! 


•  GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

•  No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything 

•  —just  put  your  name  and  address  on 
S  the  back  of  a  post  card  and  mail  to: 

•  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

•  512  Longview  Aye.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

»  5323 


# 


Get 
Your 
Unadilla 


•  • 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una¬ 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger  U 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-71,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


AMAZING  SPRINKLING  SYSTEM 
-  WEIGHS  LESS  THAN  2  LBS. 

SAVES  MONEY,  SAVES  TIME 

Imagine!  A  hose  with  hundreds  of  tiny  hole* 
that  send  out  a  gentle  cloud-like  spray  cover-  ( 
ing  1 000  SQ.  FT.  OR  MORE  OF  CARDEN.  A 
sprinkler  that  won't  rot  or  mildew;  with  no 
moving  parts  to  wear  out;  that  can  be  shaped 
around  any  kind  of  hill  or  contour  your  land¬ 
scape  requires.  Here  is  a  SPRINKLER  AND 
SOAKER  that  does  the  job  of  a  $15  or  $20 
sprinkler.  Made  of  extra  tough,  heavy  duty 
vinyl  ptastic  with  a  solid  brass  connector  and 
a  sliding  clip  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  . 
hose..  It's  yours  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
at  the  amazingly  low  price  of  only  $2.50 
(20  ft,  length)  or  $4,75  (50  ft.  length).  Don't 
WAIT.  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  FULL  PURCHASE  PRICE  RE- 
FUNDED.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  . 
TODAY.  $1.00  dep.  required  on  all  C.O.D.'S. 
WRITE  NOW  TO:  •? 

NOVEL  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

DEP'T.  SP105  »  3  Bieecker  St.  »  N.  Y.  C. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 
EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  art 
hour.FullyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 


MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


Hotel 

BRESLIN 

BROADWAY  AT 
TWENTY-NINTH  STREET 

•  In  the  heart  of  the  business  and 
shopping  district  .  .  .  one  block 
off  famous  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue*.  .  .  Broadway 
at  the  doorstep. 

NEW  YORK 


HOME  BARBERING  MADE  EASY 

Buy  Professional  Tools  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Barber  and 
Beautician  Shears  7"  or  /’/a"  $3.50  each.  Thinning 
Shears  30  teeth  single  or  double  $3.50  each.  Speci¬ 
al  $6.00  set.  Postpaid.  Send  money  with  order  to: 

FULLERS  CUTLERY  COMPANY, 

116  FAWN  AVE.,  SALAMANCA,  N.  V. 


HOT  WATER 

‘liJl'icsie.  couJt  ‘When  Ifou  rkJa+it  9t 


Skctiic  A(l-'Pwifr*4e 


wh'tex  in  •  jiffy.  Hundreds  of  farm  utes  where  wn#ll  quentitiee 
of  hot  water  are  needed.  See  your  dealer  or  write. 

Only  $3.95  Postpaid 


GEO .  F.  CREUTZ8URG  &  SON 
Drawer  152  Wayne,  Penna. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS 

Made  of  Basswood  —  Light, 
Strong,  Well  Made. 

Step,  Single,  Pointed,  Extension. 

Write  at  Once  for  Folder  and 
Prices. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP., 
Gasport,  New  York 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH :  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog  I  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWGO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

—  -  Motor  coupling  included. 


•  CANVAS  COVERS  - 

FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
8  @  $4.32 


DIRECT 

6  x 

7  x  9  ®  5.67 

8  x  12  @  8.64 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR 

ATWOOD  TENT  &.  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y, 


Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 
ALL  PURPOSES 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  ©  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad. -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America's  duality 
Finishers  since  1920,  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LACROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  Bteipa  to  Uke 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  O. 


As  the  Grass  Gets  Short 


(Continued  from  Page  444) 

is  suggested  that  a  succession  of 
pasture  crops  be  grown. 

Pays  to  Improve  Pastures 

Grassland  programs  have  been 
promoted  in  the  Northeast  for  quite 
some  time.  While  some  progress  has 
been  made,  a  recent  report  by 
Hodgson  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  it  still  takes  not  less  than 
one  acre  and  usually  more  to  sup¬ 
port  a  dairy  cow  for  the  grazing 
season. 

There  are  no  figures  available  on 
national  increases  in  tonnage  per 
acre  of  permanent  pastures.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  they  are  no 
greater,  if  as  great,  than  those  for 
hay,  tjge  tonnage  per  acre  of  which 
has  increased  only  six  per  cent  in 
the  past  several  years.  Comparing 
this  with  the  common  grain  feeds 
shows  that,  during  a  corresponding 
period,  our  national  corn  yields  per 
acre  have  increased  56  per  cent,  oats 
15  per  cent,  and  barley  16  per  cent. 

On  the  average,  an  acre  of  hayland 
produces  an  annual  yield  of  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  hay  containing  about 
1,500  pounds  of  t.d.n.  The  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  this  tonnage  of  hay  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  pounds 
of  t.d.n.  contained  in  one  ton  of  a 
good  16  per  cent  dairy  cow  concen¬ 
trate  feed  mixture.  Therefore,  the 
current  retail  price  for  a  ton  of 
commercial  concentrate  feed  con¬ 
taining  16  per  cent  protein  can  be 
readily  used  to  establish  the  feed 
value  for  a  ton  of  hay.  True,  hay  has 
limitations  in  the  dairy  feeding  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  can  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  often  realized, 
with  resultant  increased  profits  to 
the  dairyman. 

Hay  and  Grain  on  Pasture 

Let  us  compare  the  respective 
feeding  values  and  comparative  costs 
of  hay  and  grain  as  supplements  for 
the  dairy  herd  on  pasture.  Good  hay, 
plus  grazing  furnished  by  fair  to 
poor  pasture,  will  support  a  daily 
production  of  about  25  pounds  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk,  and  also  keep  the 
cows  in  good  physical  condition  for 
the  grazing  season. 

Based  on  hundreds  of  records 
kept  in  the  D.  H.  I.  A.  of  New  York 
State,  it  will  take  about  seven 
pounds  daily  of  a  suitable  grain 
mixture  for  a  cow  producing  25 


pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  on  fair 
pasture.  If  a  16  per  cent  dairy  con¬ 
centrate  feed  is  retailing  for  $80  a 
ton,  then  the  daily  feed  cost  of  seven 
pounds  of  concentrates  would  be  28 
cents.  This  amount  of  grain  feed 
would,  on  the  average,  contain  about 
five  and  one-half  pounds  of  t.d.n. 
However,  a  similar  amount  of  t.d.n. 
could  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
good  quality  legume  hay,  as  alfalfa 
or  clover,  by  allowing  the  cow  not 
over  11  to  12  pounds  daily.  If  the 
hay  was  home  raised  or  available 
for  $20  a  ton,  its  daily  cost  would, 
be  only  11  to  12  cents,  or  less  than 
half  that  of  the  grain.  If  either  corn 
or  grass  silage  was  used  in  place  of 
hay,  it  would  take  about  30  pounds 
of  these  silages  to  have  an  equivalent 
feeding  value  in  terms  of  t.d.n.  If 
priced  at  $10  a  ton,,  the  daily  cost  of 
feeding  this  amount  of  silage  would 
be  15  cents. 

Limitations  of  Pasture  and  Roughages 

A  good  producing  dairy  cow  can 
and  will  eat  a  surprising  amount  of 
good  hay  and  silage  if  it  is  provided 
in  unlimited  quantities.  However, 
the  upper  limit  for  production  (with 
proper  body  maintenance)  by  excel¬ 
lent  pasture,  or  fair  to  poor  pasture 
plus  the  amounts  of  roughages  men¬ 
tioned,  is  not  over  30  pounds  daily 
of  a  3.5  per  cent  milk.  When  the 
cows  are  permanently  stanchioned 
in  the  barn,  the  roughage  part  of 
their  ration  will  support  an  average 
production  of  only  about  20  pounds 
milk  of  this  fat  test.  The  yields  for 
higher  testing  milk  will  be  almost 
proportionally  less. 

Experiments  at  several  state  sta¬ 
tion,  especially  the  work  by  Huffman 
at  Michigan,  show  that  grain  and 
protein  supplemental  feeds,  such  as 
those  commonly  used  in  dairy  con¬ 
centrate  mixtures,  contain  one  or 
perhaps  more  factors  which  have  a 
decidedly  stimulating  effect  on  milk 
production.  This  lactation  factor  is 
over  and  above  the  t.d.n.  value  of 
the  concentrate  mixture  fed.  In  other 
investigations,  cows  dropped  way 
down  in  production  if  fed  only 
roughage  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  other  words,  dairy  cows,  need 
.some  grain  to  keep  them  continu¬ 
ously  producing  even  at  the  20  to 
30  pound  levels  mentioned.  For  a 
short  time  an  all-roughage  ration 
can  often  be  used  to  considerable 
financial  advantage,  but  it  pays  to 
feed  the  good  cows  well  and  send  the 
poor  producers  to  the  butcher. 


Disease  Immunity  of  Livestock 


It  is  my  understanding  that  im¬ 
munities  of  livestock  to  diseases  are 
of  varying  degrees,  some  lasting 
much  longer  than  others.  In  fact, 
some  seem  to  last  a  lifetime,  such  as 
when  hogs  receive  the  double  treat¬ 
ment  (virus  and  serum)  to  prevent 
hog  cholera.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
discuss  this  matter  of  immunity  of 
livestock  against  disease.  j.  l.  m. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Immunities  to  certain  diseases  are 
of  two  kinds,  namely,  natural  and 
acquired.  The  immunity  of  horses 
and  mules  to  the  virus  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  an  example  of 
natural  immunity.  The  immunity  of 
all  animal  species,  except  the  hog  to 
hog  cholera  virus,  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  natural  immunity.  Ac¬ 
quired  immunity,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  obtained  (1)  by  exposure  to 
a  disease  and  recovery  from  it,  (2) 
by  vaccination  with  the  disease 
agent  in  a  killed,  inactivated,  modi¬ 
fied  or  natural  state,  or  (3)  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  antibodies, 
(antigens). 

There  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  active  and  passive  immuni¬ 
zation  in  disease  control.  Since  the 
production  of  antibodies  by  the 
tissues  is  not  suddenly  accomplished, 
one  cannot  expect  active  immunity 
to  develop  in  less  than  seven  to  10 
or  more  days,  depending  on  the  type 
of  vaccine.  When  once  established, 
however,  active  immunity  is  of  long 
duration.  The  length  of  duration,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  particular 
disease  and  type  of  vaccine.  Passive 
immunity,  on  the  other  hand,  since 
the  antibodies  are  already  present  in 


the  anti-serum,  such  as  anti-hog- 
serum  used  alone,  is  established  al¬ 
most  immediately,  but  it  will  only 
last  for  a  relatively  short  time.  After 
this  elaspsed  time,  the  animal  is  just 
as  susceptible  as  it  was  prior  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  anti-serum. 

In  the  past,  passive  immunization 
has  been  considered  of  considerable 
importance  in  controlling  some  dis¬ 
eases  of  livestock.  When  such  a  dis¬ 
ease  appeared  in  a  herd,  all  animals 
were  given  a  dose  of  anti-serum, 
both  as  a  treatment  for  the  sick  ani¬ 
mals  and  to  immunize  passively  the 
others  in  the  herd.  Then,  about  two 
to  three  weeks  later,  the  animals 
were  actively  immunized  by  injec¬ 
tions  of  either  vaccine  or  bacterins. 
The  use  of  such  anti-serum,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  control  of  livestock  dis¬ 
eases  is  decreasing.  The  reasons  are 
that  anti-serums  are  expensive  and 
their  use  is  not  always  successful 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  far 
more  practical  to  use  routinely  suit¬ 
able  vaccines  and  bacterins  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  active  immunity,  which  is 
long  lasting,  than  to  risk  losses  that 
cannot  be  avoided  when  an  outbreak 
of  disease  occurs.  There  is  also  the 
double  expense  of  giving  all  animals 
anti-serum  and  then  having  to  vac¬ 
cinate  anyway,  so  that  the  animal 
will  be  protected  for  longer  periods 
against  the  disease-producing  agents 
established  on  the  premises.  Besides, 
the  discovery  of  the  new  sulfa  drugs 
and  antibotics  has  given  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  effective  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  virus  dis¬ 
eases,  for  which  anti-serum  was 
formerly  the  only  remedy  available. 
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A  Good  Milk  Analysis 


From  time  to  time  you  publish 
figures  showing  the  sales,  profits  and 
executive  expenses  of  the  large  milk 
companies  as  though  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  farmers’  troubles.  In 
harping  so  much  on  this  subject,  I 
believe  you.  are  rendering  a  dis¬ 
service  to  your  readers  because  it 
distracts  their  attention  from  the 
real  issues  that  confront  them.  Any¬ 
one  who  compares  the  profits  of 
Borden  or  National  Dairy  with  the 
profits  of  other  corporations,  will 
find  nothing  to  complain  about  un¬ 
less  they  oppose  the  profit  system 
as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  only  a  part 
of  these  milk  dealer  profits  are  de¬ 
rived  from  operations  in  the  New 
York  area. 

When,  however,  you  speak  of  the 
exorbitant  spread  between  producer 
prices  and  consumer  prices,  you  are 
on  much  stronger  ground.  In  fact, 
this  spread  is  a  disgrace  to  every¬ 
one  concerned.  Although  distribu¬ 
ting  costs  are  very  high  in  New 
York  City,  I  believe  the  main  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  high  spread  is  the  terrific 
organizational  overhead  for  which 
the  farmers  can  blaipe  no  one  but 
themselves. 

In  1916  the  old  Dairymen’s  League 
was  formed.  The  time  was  propiti¬ 
ous  and  the  fates  were  kind.  The 
League  was  very  successful  and 
nearly  every  farmer  joined  it.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  certain 
lawyers  aand  politicians  who  saw 
the  possibilities  in  the  situation. 
After  they  had  gained  control,  the 
League  was  reorganized  in  1921. 
Whereas  the  old  League  cost  the 
farmers  one  cent  per  cwt.  on  their 
milk,  the  new  League  had  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  income  of  all  its 
members  to  handle  as  it  pleased. 
Since  that  time,  the  League  has  in¬ 
vested  millions  of  dollars  of  farmers* 
money  in  milk  plants  and  property 
which  requires  uncounted  millions 
more  for  operation  and  upkeep.  The 
League  has  met  every  crisis  and 
solved  every  problem  by  adding  an¬ 
other  branch  or  agency  somewhere, 
manned  by  more  bureaucrats.  Today, 
with  headquarters  in  the  high  rent 


district  of  New  York  City,  the 
League  has  an  organization  equal  to 
that  of  any  large  corporation  in  the 
land.  Besides  the  League,  there  are  a 
score  or  so  of  smaller  co-ops,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  office  and  a  full 
crew  of  officers,  directors  and  legal 
advisors.  Also  worthy  of  mention  are 
such  sideshows  as  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  Milk  for  Health,  etc. 
Superimposed  over  all  is  the  Federal 
Milk  Order  which  prorates  the  ex¬ 
pense  among  all  producers.  As  a 
bonus  to  all  this,  we  sell  our  milk 
under  the  classified  price  and  pool¬ 
ing  plan,  which  requires  a  goodly 
staff  of  bookkepers  and  auditors  to 
keep  the  records  straight — if  they  can 
be  kept  straight. 

This  is  the  system  the  bureaucrats 
devised  to  determine  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  shall  be  paid  for  their  milk;  and 
it  is  all  paid  for  by  a  withholding  tax 
on  milk.  Truly,  it  is  a  “Bureaucrat’s 
Paradise.”  The  total  cost  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  makes  milk  dealers’  profits  look 
like  peanuts. 

The  answer  to  this  situation  is 
simply  to  sweep  the  whole  mess  into 
the  ashcan.  Then,  let  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  farmers  meet  monthly 
with  representatives  of  the  milk 
dealers,  the  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  and  the  consuming  public.  These 
people  should  negotiate  a  flat  price 
for  milk.  In  this  way,  farmers  would 
always  know  where  they  stood  and 
the  overhead  would  be  practically 
nothing. 

Of  course,  no  one  in  their  right 
mind  will  expect  any  such  plan  as 
this  will  be  adopted.  Separating 
bureaucrats  from  their  jobs,  is  like 
driving  hogs  from  the  feed  trough. 
The  uproar  would  be  terrific.  They 
would  come  up  with  hundreds  of 
reasons  why  the  farmers  couldn’t  get 
along  without  them.  Then  too,  most 
farmers  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  doing  and  thinking  as  they  are 
told  that  the  system  will  go  on  and 
on. 

This  is  why  New  York  dairymen 
are  the  lowest  paid  producers  in  the 
Northeast.  One  of  Them 

Pennsylvania 


At  the  Dairyland  Festival 


The  Ninth  Annual  Dairyland 
Festival  conducted  in  Watertown, 
M.  Y.,  June  7-13  as  a  tri-county  cele¬ 
bration  sponsored  by  the  Watertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Jefferson 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  Holstein  Breeders 
Assn,  featured  a  week  of  colorful 
events  glorifying  the  dairy  industry 
and  dairy  products. 

The  Festival  started  with  a  band 


Miss  Hope  Warner,  17  year  old  farm 
Qirl  from  Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  was 
chosen  to  rule  as  Queen  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Dairyland  Festival  held  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  observance  of 
June  Dairy  Month. 

concert  and  selection  of  Joan  Warner, 
Chaumont,  as  Festival  Queen  and 
her  two  attendants  from  entries 
nominated  by  43  Granges  and  closed 
^nth  a  sale  of  56  registered  purebred 
polsteins,  with  Austin  Backus  serv- 
Jr*g  as  auctioneer.  Although  the 
Quality  offered  was  as  good  or  better 
than  last  year,  the  sale  prices  were 
h>wer,  averaging  $333.37  per  head, 
ihe  top  price  of  one  cow  was  $600. 

JuJy  4,  1953 


The  five  mile  long  parade  of  floats, 
marching  units  and  31  bands  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  milk,  dairy 
products  and  the  farmer.  Prizes  for 
best  showing  were  offered  in  many 
classes,  including  Granges,  individ¬ 
ual  farms,  associations  and  firms. 

Mrs.  Stella  Petkovsek,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  won  the  finals  in  the 
State  Women’s  Milking  Champion¬ 
ship  Contest,  in  competition  with 
champion  candidates  from  five  other 
counties  who  had  qualified  for  the 
finals.  To  retain  the  title  which  she 
won  last  year,  Mrs.  Petkovsek  milked 
13.3  pounds  of  milk  in  two  minutes 
in  spite  of  having  to  contend  with  a 
balky  cow. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests 
who  spoke  at  group  meetings  or 
officiated  as  judges  of  various  con¬ 
tests  were  Howard  C.  Fedderson, 
Washington,  chief  of  the  marketing 
agreement  division  of  the  Dairy 
Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Leland  D.  Smith,  Mas- 
ster,  N.  Y.  State  Grange;  Harold  M. 
Stanley,  State  Grange  Secretary;  and 
Alfred  J.  Worsdel,  first  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  State  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Fairlawn  and  Bournedale 
Guernsey  Herds  Sold 

Two  famous  Guernsey  herds  have 
recently  been  dispersed.  The  Fair- 
lawn  Farms  herd,  owned  by  Mr.  S. 
L.  Katz,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  brought 
an  average  of  $3,703  for  136  head. 
The  top  selling  bull,  Fairlawn  H. 
Eastern  King,  was  bought  by  A.  M. 
Sonnabend  of  Sonesta  Farm  in 
Millis,  Mass,  for  $16,000.  Mr.  Sonna¬ 
bend  also  bid  in  the  high  cow,  Pine 
Manor  Courtesy,  for  $20,000. 

The  Bournedale  Farm  dispersal 
averaged  $653  for  73  head.  The  top 
priced  bull,  Bournedale  Coronet’s 
Lincoln,  brought  $4,000;  he  was  pur¬ 
chased,  jointly  by  Alfred  Mister  and 
Sons,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  William  M. 
Camp,  Franklin,  Va.  The  top  selling 
female,  Bournedale  Princess  Lady¬ 
bird,  was  bought  by  M.  W.  Walker, 
Alexandria,  La.,  for  $3,000. 
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Safety  on  the  Farm  Is  No  Accident.  Every  year  accidents  at  work  and  play  cause 
more  deaths  and  injuries  than  occur  on  the  battlefields.  The  man,  woman  or 
child  who  is  injured  through  carelessness  deprives  the  farm  of  a  helping  hand 
in  addition  to  the  suffering  and  expense.  Teach  everyone  on  the  farm  to  use 
equipment  properly  ...  to  respect  its  potential  danger,  f 

led#  lose  Means  Safety 
in  Feeding,  Too 

Every  member  of  the  Red  Rose  organization;  from  the  distributor  and 
field  man  who  calls  at  your  farm,  the  research  men  on  the  Red  Rose 
Experimental  Farms  to  the  employees  in  the  Eshelman  plants,  is  work¬ 
ing  to  produce  feed  that  will  help  you  farm  better  .  .  .  and  more  prof¬ 
itably  by  keeping  your  stock  "safely”  fed.  Every  bag  of  Red  Rose  Feed 
is  "better  farming”  in  a  package.  Your  Red  Rose  Man  is  your  friend. 


From  Calf  to  Champion  on  Red  Rose  Feed.  Ankonian  3216th,  1952  International 
Grand  Champion  Aberdeen- Angus  bull  has  been  raised  and  fitted  on  Red  Rose 
feeds  by  G.  Cochran,  owner  of  the  Runnymede  Herd,  N.  Salem,  N.Y.  Cochran 
Farms,  home  of  the  Runnymede  Herd,  uses  Red  Rose  feeds  for  all  their  cattle. 


)  This  Man  is  Working  on  Your  Farm.  No, 

there  is  no  laboratory  like  this  in  your 
,  bam  . . .  but  the  Red  Rose  nutrition 
scientist  is  working  for  you.  His  job  is 
to  develop  and  control  feed  formulas 
that  will  help  your  animals  grow  bet¬ 
ter  on  less  feed  ...  so  you  can  get 
more  from  your  feed  dollar. 


Mother  and  Children  Doing  Fine  on  Red 
Rose.  Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food 
with  Chlorophyllin  is  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  developed  to  meet  your  dog’s  re¬ 
quirements.  Many  kennels  choose 
economical  Red  Rose  Dog  Food  to 
build  well  conditioned  animals.  In¬ 
clude  it  in  your  next  feed  order. 


Red  0  Rose 


mode  and  guaranteed  by 

JOHN  W. 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Late  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  will 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets.  but  over  a  '•period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  hens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reeding. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat.  Try 
a  flock. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


OUTWEIGHS  — OUTLAYS 


OTHER  BREEDS  FREE 

They  Grow  Fast!  Larsest  CATALOG 
official  body  size  any  Penna. 

Bock.  Records  to  349  eggs. 

Bead  our  story  before  buy¬ 
ing  anywhere.  Also  Domi- 
mint  White  and 
Set-Link 
Crosses.  Write! 


woeurs 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Th* 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


When  you  HORMONIZE  with 


»hn  ABlftlklAI 


Capette  Pellets  continue  as 
America’s  first,  finest  and  MOST 
POPULAR  method  of  hormonizing 
poultry  for  profit!  Millions  of  treated 
birds  have  proven  this  best  seller 
MORE  EFFECTIVE . . .  EFFICIENT 
...  and  ECONOMICAL.  You  can 
prove  these  results  yourself  and 
“pocket  the  difference”. 


•  Automatic  Implantation  with  small  needle 
Special  “binder”  insures  uniformity 


[SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 

!  . . 


KIT 


MORE  CAPONETTES! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  OF 
PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL  TO  — 
DEPT.  22. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 


P.O  BOX  1052  —  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 


Mfd  by  Wick  &  Fry,  CumbeHona,  Irid. 


White 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  year m 

THE  BIG  TREND 

is  to  Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Processors  like  their 
cleaner  dressing  (no  dark  pin  feathers) — growers' 
profit  from  their  faster  growth  and  premium  prices. 
Our  1952  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest  entry  averaged  5% 
lbs.  five  weight  at  12  weeks.  Customers  report 
equally  fine  results  with  unusually  good  feed  effi¬ 
ciency.  Order  now  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  capons. 
Circular  free.  Write  us  or  visit  our  farm 
(located  on  River  St.,  Norwell,  Mass.). 
JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  tthheatbrl^yI 

more  large  white  egg#  on  less  feed.  Catalog  FREE. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


The  Way  to  Have  a  Friend 
Is  to  Be  a  Friend! 

What  could  be  friendlier  than  sending  a  3-year  gift 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  for  a  good  neighbor  or  friend! 
Every  single  issue  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  good  influence. 

It  costs  only  a  dollar.  Arid  we’d  be  glad  to  send  a  card 
saying  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  coming  with  your 
compliments ! 

Just  fill  in  this  handy  coupon: 


R.  F.  D .  Box 

■ 

i 

PaoI  . 

.  State . 7 ....... .  \ 

Yniir  Nnmp 

■ 

i 

R.  F.  D . . 

■ 

Box .  Street .  « 

■ 

Post  Office . 

.  State . S 

■ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

The  Henyurd 

By  a  S.  Platt 


Crossbreeding  Ducks  and 
Geese 

I  have  a  Chinese  gander  and 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  crossbreed  him  with  fe¬ 
male  ducks.  If  so  how  should  the 
gander  be  handled  to  make  him  mate 
with  the  ducks?  How  about  crossing 
Muscovy  drakes  with  other  kinds  of 
ducks?  If  the  cross  is  possible,  will 
the  crossbreds  be  fertile?  f.  l.  h. 

Mr.  Willet  Randall  is  an  authority 
on  wildlife  and  crossbreeding  work. 
On  his  animal  farm  and  wildlife 
refuge  known  as  The  Ark,  North 
Creek,  Warren  County,  New  York, 
he  has  conducted  numerous  cross¬ 
breeding  experiments  with  both 
birds  and  animals.  On  the  matter  of 
crossing  ducks  and  geese  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  reports  as  follows:  “It  is  not  at 
all  probable  t'hat  a  cross  will  result 
so  long  as  the  Chinese  gander  has 
mates  of  his  own  kind;  but  if  sepa¬ 
rated  and  kept  apart  from  all  other 
ducks  or  geese,  and  provided  the 
gander  so  used  has  never  before 
been  mated  with  female  geese,  such 
a  cross  might  be  possible;  if  so,  the 
hybrids  would  be  sterile.  I  have 
dabbled  in  this  crossbred  stuff  for 
many  years  just  for  the  great  interest 
I  have  in  it.  Muscovies  are  more 
goose-like  than  other  ducks  and  the 
sex  urge  in  drakes  is  stronger  even 
than  that  of  dogs.  Muscovies  will 
beat  up  other  waterfowl  since  they 
are  more  pugnacious  than  other 
ducks.  Crosses  between  Muscovies 
and  all  other  breeds  of  ducks  are 
seldom  if  ever  fertile — we  have  often 
had  this  cross  but  never  a  fertile  in¬ 
dividual  though  we  have  kept  both 
sexes  and  recrossed  or  attempted  to 
recross  them  both  ways  again  the 
next  year.  Never  with  us  has  there 
been  a  fertile  egg,  from  the  cross¬ 
bred  females.” 


On  Buying  a  Chicken  Farm 

So  many  of  our  friends  are  now 
living  in  the  country,  although  quite 
a  few  still  keep  their  jobs  in  the 
city,  just  as  Haydn  S.  Pearson  dis¬ 
cussed  in  such  an  interesting  manner 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  issue  of 
April  18th.  My  wife  and  I  are  in  our 
middle  fifties,  and  are  thinking  of 
buying  a  chicken  farm  to  carry  about 
1,000  layers.  Could  we  make  a  living 
with  such  a  setup?  We  would  have 
enough  money  to  buy  the  place  and 
have  some  working  capital  left  over. 
Your  advice  in  this  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  There  are  many 
others  in  this  same  general  situation, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  your  opinion,  too.  F.  g. 

I  can  appreciate  your  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  city  and  buy  a  small  farm 
but  I  would  recommend  that  you  go 
very  slowly  on  making  such  a 
change.  If  you  could  locate  a  small 
piece  of  property  in  an  area  where 


there  was  some  employment,  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  start  in 
a  small  way  and  within  a  few  years 
develop  an  enterprise  that  might  be 
self-supporting.  However,  you  would 
have  to  figure  on  a  flock  of  at  least 
2,000  layers  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose.  All  the  evidence  points  to  more 
and  more  concentration  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs.  Only  last  week  I 
visited  a  farm  where  one  man  was 
taking  care  of  8,000  layers.  Mechani¬ 
cal  devices  are  making  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  a  relatively  simple 
matter,  and  I  think  the  small  egg 
producer  using  only  hand  labor  will 
have  a  difficult  time  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  living  in  the  future. 

Worm  Control  with  Poultry 

What  are  your  suggestions  for 
controlling  worms  in  poultry?  Is  it 
of  any  benefit  to  sprinkle  lime  on 
the  ground  where  they  are  on  range? 

New  London  Co.,  Conn.  e.  e.  s. 

Lime  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  of  some  benefit  for  con¬ 
trolling  worms  in  poultry.  This  effect 
applies  only  to  the  actual  surface 
with  which  the  lime  comes  in  con¬ 
tact,  as  any  worm  eggs  lying  under¬ 
neath  the  surface  will  not  be  affected. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  can¬ 
not  plow  the  land,  I  would  certainly 
recommend  the  application  of  lime. 
In  addition,  try  not  to  use  the  ground 
for  too  long  a  period  in  any  one 
year,  that  is,  perhaps  not  more  than 
for  three  months.  Another  practical 
approach  to  the  worm  control  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  birds 
after  12  or  14  weeks  are  not  seriously 
affected  with  the  various  types  of 
worms.  Most  of  the  trouble  comes 
when  young  chicks  are  ranged  on 
worm-infested  soil.  If  you  can  keep 
the  chicks  off  a  particularly  worm- 
infested  area  until  they  are  three 
months  of  age  or  older,  no  serious 
trouble  will  result. 

Making  Money  with  Guineas 

Is  there  any  money  in  raising 
young  guineas  and  selling  them  on 
the  New  York  City  market,  weighing 
about  two  pounds  apiece?  If  profit¬ 
able,  I  would  like  to  raise  them  in 
large  numbers.  e.  j.  l. 

Young  guineas  are  in  considerable 
demand  in  New  York  City  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year.  Last  season  they 
were  quoted  on  the  market  at  prices 
ranging  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
pair.  These  young  birds  probably 
weighed  about  two  pounds  apiece. 
They  can  be  reared  at  a  profit  if  one 
receives  the  prices  indicated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  season  in  which  they  are  in 
demand  is  short  and  any  attempt  to 
produce  and  sell  them  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  probably  would  result  in  an 
over-supply.  Undoubtedly  many 
folks  could  plan  on  rearing  a  few 
hundred  each  year  as  a  sideline  and 
sell  them  quite  profitably. 


The  Egg -Feed  Ratio 


The  egg-feed  ratio  tells  a  poultry 
farmer  in  a  general  way  whether 
conditions  are  favorable  or  not.  This 
is  the  relationship  between  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  a  dozen  eggs  and  the 
cost  of  poultry  ration,  considered 
half  scratch  and  half  mash.  Eggs  and 
feed  are  used  to  determine  the  ratio 
because  eggs  represent  the  most  im¬ 
portant  receipts  and  feed  the  largest 
expense.  A  favorable  egg-feed  ratio 
indicates  that  after  paying  feed  bills 
with  the  money  from  eggs,  there  is 
a  reasonable  sum  left  over  to  pay  for 
other  items,  and  some  left  over  for 
profit. 

The  egg-feed  ratio  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  find¬ 
ing  how  many  dozen  eggs  must  be 
sold  to  buy  10  pounds  of  poultry 
ration.  For  example,  when  eggs 
bring  48  cents  per  dozen  and  poul¬ 
try  ration  costs  $4.08  per  100  pounds, 
it  takes  the  income  from  8.5  dozen 
eggs  to  pay  for  100  pounds.  The  other 
method  takes  into  account  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  feed  that  one 
dozen  eggs  buys.  For  example,  with 
eggs  worth  56  cents  per  dozen  and 


poultry  ration  $4.52,  the  feed-egg 
ratio  is  expressed  as  12.4;  in  other 
words  12.4  pounds  of  feed  cost  56 
cents.  It  is  evident  that,  when  com¬ 
paring  egg-feed  ratios  from  various 
sources,  the  method  of  arriving 
at  the  ratio  must  be  determined. 
The  reason  is  that  the  first  method 
gives  a  smaller  figure  than  the  latter. 
Using  the  egg-feed  ratio  in  the  first 
example,  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
requires  8.5  dozen  eggs  worth  48 
cents.  It  is  evident  that,  when  corn- 
costing  $4.08;  this  gives  an  egg-feed 
ratio  of  8.5  cents.  However,  it  can 
be  said  that  one  can  buy  11.7  pounds 
of  feed  with  the  income  from  a 
dozen  eggs  worth  48  cents;  this  gives 
an  egg-feed  ratio  (really  a  feed-egg 
ratio)  of  11.7.  Both  ratios  indicate 
the  same  relationship  between  the 
cost  of  feed  and  the  price  of  eggs. 

The  most  favorable  egg-feed  ratio 
in  recent  years  was  in  1947  when  it 
was  7.3.  The  9.35  ratio  for  1952 
represented  a  very  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition.  Similar  ratios  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  for  broilers  and  turkeys. 

D.  H.  Horton 
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STOP 

PICKING 


Use  These  ^iATIONAl”  Controls 
for  a  perfect  Job  in  preventing 
Picking  and  Feather- Pulling 


Simpie  to  attach,  Sight  and  comfortable 
.  .  .  .  Won’t  interfere  with  feeding. 
Reduces  mash  waste  .  .  .  increases  Egg 
Production  by  eliminating  fighting  .  .  . 
Durable,  Aluminum,  Safe  and-  Efficient. 
Helmets  and  Optiks  are  used  by  leading 
poultrymen  and  endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  everywhere. 

PLAY  SAFE  -  ORDER  NOW 

HELMETS . $2-95  per  100;  $27.50  per  1,000 

OPTIKS . $2.95  per  100;  $27.50  per  1,000 

Both  equipped  with  Stainless  Steel  Pins 


Send  for  Nationals  New  1953  CATALOG 
FULL  OF  MONEY  SAVING  VALUES. 


NATHONM  HARM  tOUkPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

142  GREENE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  "Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire's,  Rock- Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 »4. 

MATTER  NS  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  Ail  Pullets  Hatched  from 
our  own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C,.  BRO WM,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

M.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 


OT  1  I  O  Poultry  Yards 
AT.  Li  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 


LEISTER’S  pAEp"p"RoSki-  CHICKS 

RO.P.  White  Leghorns  (48.8%  R.O.P.  Sired),  N.  H. 
Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  Started  Leghorn  Pits.  3-4  Wks.  40c,  5-6  Wks. 
50c.  Ask  for  16  page  illustrated  catalog.  Special¬ 
izing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  LT.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
C.P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterille.Pa. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA 

STARTED  «L°W  A8 

4  to  6  WEEkL-tC«i  JJvJ.I.  55c 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  feed  cost,  easier  raised 
than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all  season. 

Guaranteed  100%  Live,  Healthy  Delivery. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  2,  Missouri 


CUip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
“***»  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bit.  1889. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


-  POULTRY  VACCINES  - 

NEWCASTLE  WIMGWEB  OR  INTRANASAL 
O00)  $1.10;  (500)  $3.50.  Fowl  Pox  (100)  85cts; 
-500)  $3.25.  Fowl  Laryngotracheitis  (100)  $2.25; 
<500)  $5.95.  Special  discount  on  quantity  orders. 

CENTRAL  FARM  EQUIP.  CO.  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A. Jull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  lull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Assn, 
held  its  annual  Spring  sale  at  the 
Trenton  Fairgrounds  last  month.  It 
was  the  Association’s  largest  sale  of 
recent  years.  The  67  head  averaged 
$378  with  cows  averaging  $440.  The 
heaviest  purchaser  was  a  newcomer 
in  the  dairy  farming  field,  Donald  B. 
Jones  of  Sergeantsville,  Hunterdon 
County,  who  purchased  21  head.  The 
top  animal  was  a  five-year  old  cow 
consigned  by  Sheldon  Polocz,  a 
Gloucester  County  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber.  The  purchase  was  made  by 
Charles  W.  Kreig  of  Pittstown,  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  who  purchased  three 
other  animals.  The  top  cow  has  a 
three-year  old  record  of  12,295 
pounds  milk  and  443.9  pounds  of  fat 
with  a  test  of  4.04  per  cent.  Her  dam 
is  in  the  herd  of  Charles  Kirby, 
prominent  Gloucester  County  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder.  The  dam’s  lifetime 
record  is  more  than  a  100,000  pounds 
milk.  The  top  cow  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  “Conqueror”  bull  that  was 
used  in  the  artificial  breeding  asso¬ 
ciation  for  many  years. 


The  New  Jersey  peach  crop  this 
years  is  expected  to  be  about  50  per 
cent  heavier  than  last  year.  Last 
year’s  crop  was  lighter  than  normal 
due  to  some  winter  killing  of  buds. 
The  forecast  this  year  is  for  slightly 
over  two  million  bushels  which  com¬ 
pares  with  about  a  million  and  a  half 
average  for  the  10-year  period  1942- 
51.  The  Garden  State  ranks  sixth 
among  the  36  peach  growing  States. 
The  first  New  Jersey  peaches  are 
expected  to  start  moving  to  market 
early  in  July.  Jersey  land,  an  impor¬ 
tant  variety,  wil  begin  to  ripen  in 
South  Jersey  in  mid- July  followed 
by  Golden  Jubilee,  Early  East  and 
Raritan  Rose.  Maintaining  a  se¬ 
quence  of  varieties  during  August 
will  be  Triogem,  New  Day,  followed 
by  Sunhigh,  Goldeneast  and  Sum- 
mercrest.  The  Elberta  harvest  will 
start  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
will  continue  through  the  first  week 
in  September. 


In  an  effort  to  improve  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  sales  of  heavy  lambs 
during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  Hun¬ 
terdon  sheep  raisers  are  working 
with  the  Flemington  Auction  and 
have  planned  fa  series  of  special 
heavy  lamb  sales  to  be  held  at 
monthly  intervals  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall.  The  first  one  was 
held  on  June  29.  There  are  between 
5,000  and  6,000  ewes  in  Hunterdon 
County  and  growers  are  taking  the 
special  sales  as  an  opportunity  to 
assemble  a  volume  of  good  quality 
offerings  to  attract  quality  buyers. 
In  the  past  lambs  have  been  sold 
“hit  or  miss”  on  the  general  live¬ 
stock  auction  each  week  at  the 
Flemington  Auction.  Sales  are  ten¬ 
tatively  planned  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  of  July,  September  and 
October. 


A  purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  cow 
with  calf  at  her  side  topped  the 
Sixth  Annual  Farmers  Opportunity 
Sale  held  at  Mt.  Holly  in  mid-May  at 
a  figure  of  $2,000.  She  was  consigned 
by  Charles  I.  Smith,  potato  grower 
and  general  farmer  of  Baker  Hill 
Farm,  Allentown,  and  purchased  by 
Shadow  Isle  Farm  of  Red  Bank. 
Fifty-five  lots  of  cattle  were  con¬ 
signed  by  New  Jersey  breeders  and 
were  purchased  by  26  buyers  from 


Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  for  a  total  of 
$21,815.  Two  bulls  averaged  $363 
and  53  females  averaged  $398. 


It  looks  like  a  decrease  of  18  per 
cent  in  canning  tomato  acreage  in 
1953,  according  to  preliminary  acre¬ 
age  reports.  The  average  annual 
acreage  for  the  10-year  period  1942- 
51  inclusive  has  been  34,000.  The 
1953  acreage  is  estimated  at  about 
28,000.  For  the  third  straight  year 
the  Garden  State  ranks  third  in  the 
nation  in  acreage  devoted  to  toma¬ 
toes  for  processing.  California  leads 
with  80,000  acres  and  Indiana  is 
second  with  41,000.  Acreage  for  the 
entire  nation  seems  to  be  about  15 
per  cent  less  than  last  year. 


A  Red  Clover  Test  on  the  farm  of 
Levi  Hockenberry,  near  Ringoes  in 
Hunterdon  County,  when  harvested 
early  in  June  gave  some  interesting 
results.  The  control  of  spittlebug  by 
an  application  of  Toxaphene  gave  an 
increase  of  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of 
hay  per  acre.  Clipping  the  stand  and 
removing  the  clippings  in  late 
Summer  of  the  year  seeded  resulted 
in  a  half  ton  more  hay  per  acre. 
The  new  Pennscott  variety  yielded 
a  ton  more  hay  per  acre  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  medium  red.  It  yielded  600 
pounds  per  acre  more  than  Kenland. 


Twenty-five  year  membership  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  by  Morris 
Grange  at  Parsippany  to  Florence 
Condit,  Virginia  Vreeland,  Amie 
Halpirn,  Mabel  Bates,  Arthur  Kay, 
Harold  Bates  and  Howell  Bates  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Grange. 
Central  district.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Maine  Broiler  Festival 

“What  Lies  Ahead  for  the  Nation’s 
Broiler  Industry”  will  come  under 
discussion  when  a  panel  of  leading 
poultry  authorities  get  together  at 
the  annual  Maine  Broiler  Festival 
being  held  in  Belfast  on  July  10  and 
11. 

This  year’s  conferences  will  be 
held  during  the  Friday  afternoon, 
July  10,  program  of  the  Festival  and 
will  again  be  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Poultry  Indus¬ 
tries  in  cooperation  with  Festival  au¬ 
thorities.  Ralph  C.  Galley,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Thorndike  and  Gerrish  Poul¬ 
try  Wholesale  Company,  Boston,  is 
chairman  of  the  conference  program. 
Frank  G.  Wollney  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Poultry  Industries,  Chica¬ 
go,  will  have  as  his  topic  “Sound  Re¬ 
lationships  for  a  Profitable  Indus¬ 
try,”  with  Dr.  E.  J.  Jungherr  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  discussing 
Air-Sac  Control  and  Prevention. 
“Consumer  Acceptance — The  Key  to 
Profits”  will  be  outlined  by  Robert 
Fiebach,  representing  the  Producers 
Distributing  Agency  of  New  York 
City. 

Winding  up  the  afternoon  confer¬ 
ence  schedule  will  be  a  round  table 
discussion  of  over-all  broiler  prob¬ 
lems,  in  which  Floyd  Smith  of  the 
Hubbard  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Frank  Reed,  University  of  Maine, 
Dr.  Jungherr  and  Chairman  Calley 
will  participate. 

The  Festival  program  on  Saturday 
will  be  opened  to  the  general  public, 
featuring  as  usual  the  World’s  Larg¬ 
est  Chicken  Barbecue  and  a  number 
of  entertainment  attractions. 


Pennsylvania  Poultrymen  at  Annual  Banquet 
There  were  close  to  500  members  and  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Federation  who  attended  the  banquet  that  climaxed  three  days  of  poultry 
meetings,  conferences  and  demonstrations  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  last 
month.  Among  those  at  the  speakers’  table  were:  Wilbur  J.  Barger,  Doyles- 
town,  newly-elected  president  of  the  Federation;  George  M.  Anthony, 
Stiausstown,  retiring  president;  and  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  president  of 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


There  is  a  strong  trend] 
towards . ... 

STARTED  PULLETS 

—  BY— 

SUNNYBROOK 

it  seems  like  every 
poultryman  is  looking 
into  this  newest  idea 
in  poultry .  ARE  YOU? 

It  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  You 
see  —  there’s  no 
fussing  with 
baby  chicks — no 
brooder  needed- 
no  baby  chick 
losses — no  worry. 
And  you  are 
one  to  4  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  We  have 
some  beauties 
from  the  leading 
egg  producing 
strains  in 
America,  4-6-8- 
12  up  to  16 
weeks  of  age,  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery.  Best  of  all,  they  are  priced  lower 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them  your¬ 
self.  Write  us  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

BUY  SUNNY  - 
BROOK  CA¬ 
PONS  NOW  for 
that  Christmas 
and  New  Year 
market  when 
poultry  brings 
highest  prices. 

We  have,  some 
dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age, 
in  the  popular 
heavy,  meat 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery  to  you. 

They  are  priced 
so  low,  you  can 
not  help  but 
make  a  fine 
profit  on  them. 

Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  baby  chicks  we 
have  ever  seen  in  our  whole  33  years  in  Poultry. 
They  are  from  the  leading  production  strains 
in  America  and  priced  amazingly  low  for  such 
high  quality.  We  have  them  in  all  the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Write 
us  today. 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders— OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  wo  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Started  Pullets 

FOR  DELIVERY 
July  1st  to  15th 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 
SexLink  REDrock  Pullets 
8-12  and  16  Weeks  Old  $1.15  Up. 


Write  or  Phone  for  Full  Information  and  Prices, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

Box  G-3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  IOO  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd„  Carlisle,  Maes. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  —  DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30,  Standard  Strain  $25. 
Fawns  $28.  Less  100  add  2c  ea.  Rouens  50c  ea..  Buffs 
40c.  2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PA, 


GUINEAS:  White  African  and  Pearl  Keets  20  cents 
each.  100  or  more  18  cents.  Postpaid.  Order  from  Ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 


STARTED  GEESE:  Rapid  growing  White  China. 

3  to  5  Pounds.  Ready  for  Grazing.  Circular. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Muscovy  and  Mallard  Ducks,  Wh.  Guineas;  day  old 
and  started.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Deia. 


GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVANT'S, _ ULSTER.  PENNA. 

PURE  PILGRIM  ADULTS:  6  for  $40.  Cash  With 
Order.  J.  L.  CLEAVER,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins,  White  &  Fawn  Indian 
Runners,  $25-100.  Drifting  Duck  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 


PILGRIMS:  Day  Old  &  Started  Goslings.  Breeders. 
FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  8INE,  BN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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Three  Great  Lines 


When  you  want  the  latest  and 
best  in  tractors,  combines,  balers, 
power  units,  sawmills,  threshers, 
or  forage  harvesters,  look  to  your 
Frick  Branch  or  Distributor. 
Along  with  the  world-famous 
M-M,  Frick,  and  Fox  lines  of 
machinery,  they  handle  Bear  Cat 
feed  mills,  Rosenthal  husker- 
shredders  and  combines,  and 
similar  advanced  equipment. 

Get  catalogs  and  prices  now  on 
the  equipment  you  need.  Write 


Visit  your  Frick  Branch  or  Representative  in: 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Easton,  Pa.  East  Holden,  Me. 


First  thing  to  do  in  Detroit  is  check 
in  at  Hotel  Tuller!  You’ll  enjoy 
every  minute.  Newly  modernized. 
Beautifully  decorated.  Wjthin 
walking  distance  of  all  downtown 
stores,theatres  and  business  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  .  yet,  you  enjoy  the  ever¬ 
green  atmosphere  of  Grand  Circus 
Park  . . .  The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or 
Cafeteria  for  excellent  food 
modestly  priced. 

$00  ROOMS 

WITH  HATH  fROM  ( 

:.  Paulsen, 

I  Manager’ 

DETROIT 


GRANGE  SILO  Cb„  Dept.  9- F,  Red  Creek, N.Y, 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduces  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free.  catalog,  and 
prices. 


AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  cheek  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RNB-53 
33 1  CHURCH  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN. 


A  HEAVY-DUTY  UNIT 
BUILT  TO  HANDLE 
YOUR  BIGGEST  JOBS 


HO 


Simple  controls 
.  .  .  unlimited 
visibility.  Easily 
handles  a  wide 
variety  of  heavy 
work 


Operates  from  the 
power  take-off  of 
standard  make  trac¬ 
tors.  Easily  attached. 


Hydraulic  control 
of  bucket  permits 
vertical  digging 
for  foundations, 
graves,  septic 
tanks,  etc. 


DIGGER  —  SHOVEL  —  LOADER 
USES  POWER  YOU  ALReADy  HAVE'- 

Digs  Ditches,  Trenches,  Ponds  .  .  .  Builds  Dams  .  .  .  Excavates 

The  power  take-off  of  your  standard  make  tractor 
powers  HOPTO’S  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system!  By 
effortlessly  operating  the  conveniently  located  controls 
you  can  dig  drainage  ditches,  excavate,  handle  building 
material,  dig  footings  and  foundations  .  .  .  hundreds  of 
profit-producing  jobs  around  your  own  place  AND  profit¬ 
able  custom  jobs  for  your  friends  and  neighbors! 
HOPTO  is  a  heavy-duty  unit  that  contractors  are  using, 
yet  it's  the  most  profitable  piece  of  farm  machinery  you 
iy!  One  man  and  the  HOPTO  can  do  more  work  in 
lan  one  man  can  do  in  a  week  of  twelve 
the  facts  and  you’ll  approve  the  purchase 


One  of  our  long  time  readers 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  “The 
Heron’s  Nest,”  by  Herbert  A. 
Collingwood.  Does  anyone  have  a 
copy  to  spare? 

A  prominent  dentist  tells  us  we 
did  not  say  quite  enough  about  home 
repairs  to  broken  dentures.  He  states 
that  any  material  used  that  will 
stick  the  parts  together  ruins  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  broken  edges  so  that 
accurate  and  satisfactory  repairs  are 
impossible.  The  plastic  and  old  hard 
rubber  dentures  cannot  be  stuck  to¬ 
gether  with  anything  the  dental 
trade  knows  of,  or  it  would  have 
been  used  long  before  this.  There  is 
also  the  fear  that  imperfect  repairs 
may  start  serious  mouth  trouble.  It 
is  always  wise  to  se  a  competent 
dentist  for  repair  work. 

Believe  that  you  have  published 
something  on  the  enclosed  “bait 
advertising.”  Thanks  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  onions.  e.  l.  w. 

New  Hampshire 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
taken  a  firm  stand  in  outlawing  so- 
called  “bait  advertising.”  A  bill, 
signed  by  the  Governor,  bans  mis¬ 
leading  advertisements  designed  to 
arouse  consumer  interest  in  low- 
priced  household  appliances  which 
the  merchant  has  no  intention  of 
selling.  Re-built  vacuum  cleaners, 
sewing  machines,  and  automobile 
tires,  advertised  at  next-to-nothing 
prices  are  the  standard  lures  in  this 
unethical  business.  Once  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  is  hooked,  high- 
pressure  salesmen  go  to  work  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  low-priced  item  which 
the  customer  came  in  prepared  to 
buy,  and  to  offer  in  its  stead  an¬ 
other  much  higher  priced  item  for 
which  fantastic  claims  are  made.  If 
the  customer  falls  for  this  line,  he 
finds  himself  the  unhappy  possessor 
of  an  expensive  piece  of  junk.  This 
is  another  of  many  such  warnings 
we  have  published  in  the  past  year 
or  so. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  individ¬ 
uals,  who  believed  they  were  heirs 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Edwards 
Estate.  The  latest  suit  claimed  that 
Trinity  Church  Corporation  took 
possession  of  land  that  did  not  law¬ 
fully  belong  to  them.  It  was  claimed 
that  descendants  of  Thomas  Hael  or 
Hall  and  Thomas  Edwards  were  the 
true  owners  of  property  known  as 
“Queen’s  Farme”  through  land 
grants  bestowed  on  them  in  1642  and 
1646.  The  Justice  held  “that  the  suit 
was  barred  by  previous  court  de¬ 
cisions”  and  “by  the  passage  of 
time”,  and  “The  statue  of  limita¬ 
tions  was  the  rock  which  at  the 
very  outset  barred  the  claimants’ 
path  to  recovery.”  During  the  years 
thousands  of  letters  have  come  in 
asking  for  aid  in  getting  possession 
of  this  “Trinity”  property.  Many 
suits  have  been  brought  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  claims,  but  the 
records  clearly  showed  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  claims  and  all  cases 
were  rejected.  We  have  referred  to 
the  matter  many  times. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  of 
thanks  for  your  very  prompt  an¬ 
swer  to  my  recent  inquiry.  It  must 
give  you  some  satisfaction  for  your 
efforts  to  know  that  you  are  doing 
a  real  good  to  your  fellow  man.  And 
perhaps  you  are  compensated  some¬ 
what  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
advice  is  appreciated.  While  I  would 
not  want  you  to  be  overburdened 
with  too  many  requests  I  do  hope 
that  you  can  continue  to  give  people 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  and 
knowledge.  p.  g. 

New  York 

We  thank  P.  G.  and  all  others  who 
write  us  that  they  appreciate  the 
help  and  information  we  try  to  give. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  appre¬ 
ciation  that  encourages  us  to  go  on. 
We  do  not  feel  it  a  burden.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  facts  regarding  some  concerns 
and  individuals,  although  we  make 
every  effort. 


I  wrote  you  recently  about  the 
bad  deal  handed  me  and  yesterday 
a  letter  came  saying  they  would  give 
me  the  credit  due  me,  so  I’m  sori’y 
I  did  not  wait  another  day  before 
writing  to  you,  as  I  so  dislike 
bothering  you  unnecessarily.  It  has 
been  standing  since  May  16  and  I 
saw  no  prospects  for  correction  of 
the  matter.  .They  simply  did  not 
answer  my  letter,  but  kept  sending 
bills  for  30  cents.  I  believe  you  are 
a  great  force  for  the  promotion  of 
honest  merchandising  and  the  good 
you  do  cannot  be  computed  by  count¬ 
ing  the  claims  settled  or  dollars  col¬ 
lected.  The  crooks  who  are  scared 
out  by  the  force  of  the  power  you 
exert  is  more  nearly  the  true  mea¬ 
sure  of  your  success.  Where  else 
could  we  turn  for  help!  r.  w.  m. 

The  delay  in  adjusting  what 

seemed  a  simple  matter  proved  very 
annoying.  Whether  some  telepathic 
chord  reached  the  concern  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing,  but  as  we  were 
about  to  criticise  them  for  what 

seemed  unwarranted  delay,  the 
above  letter  came.  Concerns  would 
do  themselves  a  great  service  if 
they  would  at  least  write  their 
customers  the  cause  of  delays.  The 
amount  of  business  lost  in  this  way 
cannot  be  regained. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  reports  that  Ben  and  Murray 
Teichman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  were 

sentenced  in  U.  S.  District  Court 
following  their  plea  of  guilty  to  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act. 
Each  were  sentenced  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  on  each  of  13  counts, 
to  run  concurrently,  and  were 
placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 
As  a  condition  of  that  probation,  Ben 
Teichman  must  make  restitution  of 
$2,000  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  week,  and 
Murray  Teichman  must  make  resti¬ 
tution  of  $1,000  at  the  rate  of  $10  a 
week.  The  defendants  were  charged 
with  failure  to  account  for  consign¬ 
ments  of  mushrooms  and  other 
vegetables  received  from  13  differ¬ 
ent  growers  and  shippers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  and  Michigan. 
They  originally  pleaded  not  guilty, 
but  both  changed  their  pleas  to 
guilty.  The  Produce  Agency  Act, 
under  which  they  were  convicted, 
relates  to  consignment  sales  of 
perishable  farm  products  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  One  requirement 
which  they  violated  is  that  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  must  account  and 
pay  for  the  goods  handled  for  the 
account  of  the  shipper.  Other  re¬ 
quirements  are  that  a  commission 
merchant  must  not  make  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  accounting,  or  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  statements,  with  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud,  or  dump  produce  without  good 
cause.  This  Produce  Agency  Act  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  perishable  farm  products 
—  including  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dressed  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  and  floricultural  products. 

On  May  28  a  man  called  on  me 
saying  he  was  from  the  Gillcote 
Roofing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  gave  no  street  address.  He  left 
six  five-gallon  cans  of  tar  for  the 
roof  and  my  son  gave  him  a  check 
for  $47.10.  To  date  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  word  from  him  although 
we  were  to  receive  a  little  commis¬ 
sion  for  handling  telephone  calls  for 
him.  Is  this  a  reliable  firm? 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  f.  c.  k. 

We  fear  you  have  fallen  prey  to 
an  unscruplous  swindler,  as  this  is 
the  same  procedure  followed  by 
Abraham  Gillman,  who  operated 
under  the  name  of  Gillcote  Coating 
Company.  It  may  not  be  the  same 
person,  but  the  procedure  follows 
the  pattern  he  used.  Gillman  claimed 
in  some  cases  to  represent  the  Jobn- 
Manville  Corporation,  but  they  have 
repeatedly  repudiated  him.  He  has 
worked  his  scheme  for  many  years 
and  was  apprehended  at  least  once, 
to  our  knowledge.  We  cannot  advise 
giving  him  orders,  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  making  a  prompt  report  to  the 
police.  In  your  case  you  have  the 
tar,  and  we  hope  it  is  good. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grange  News 

Herschel  D.  Newsom,  National 
Grange  Master,  recently  told  a  net¬ 
work  radio  audience  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  pushing  strongly  for  six 
major  legislative  “musts”  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  explained  that  the 
nation’s  No.  1  legislative  farm  prob¬ 
lem  must  wait  until  1954  for  Con¬ 
gressional  action. 

The  “Big  Six”  to  receive  topflight 
Grange  attention  this  year  include: 
1 — an  all  inclusive  study  by  Congress 
of  export-import  problems;  2  —  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  along  lines  recom¬ 
mended  by  Secretary  Benson;  3  — 
creation  of  a  bi-partisan  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission; 
4  —  approval  of  a  bill  to  give  farm¬ 
ers  more  control  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System;  5  —  adequate  but  wise  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  USDA;  and  6 — 
the  enactment  of  legislation  setting 
aside  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  ruling  that  outlaws  trip¬ 
leasing  of  trucks  which,  according  to 
Newsom,  will  raise  rural  freight 
rates. 

The  bigger  problem  slated  for  ac¬ 
tion  in  1954  was  described  by  the 
farm  leader  as  the  development  by 
Congress  of  a  long  range,  compre¬ 
hensive  agricultural  policy  for  solv¬ 
ing  the  farm  price  problem.  He 
called  the  present  program,  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  1954,  “an  in¬ 
adequate,  short-sighted  and  unsound 
approach  that  is  based  on  depression- 
born  philosophies  which  are  now 
outmoded  and  antiquated.”  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  a  program,  which 
should  be  based  on  expanded  outlet 
and  other  self-help  mechanisms  to 


Potato  Field  Day  in  Cato, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  6 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Field 
Day,  a  big  event  for  potato  growers 
which  attracts  annually  more  than 
10,000  people,  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  August  6,  on  the  Schulers  Farms 
at  Cato,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  about 
15  miles  north  of  Auburn.  This 
year’s  general  chairman  is  W.  J. 
Klotzbach,  Auburn. 

The  entire  Schulers  Farms  oper¬ 
ation  is  a  large  one  and  consists  of 
over  1,000  acres  of  land,  with  al¬ 
most  half  in  potato  production.  This 
year  440  acres  of  potatoes  will  be 
grown,  mostly  of  the  Katahdin, 
Smooth  and  Russet  Rural  and  Chero¬ 
kee  varieties.  The  rest  of  the  land 
is  put  into  winter  wheat  and  rye  as 
a  cover  crop.  Two  hundred  acres  of 
the  potatoes  are  grown  on  improved 
muckland  which  is  located  at  the 
site  of  the  field  day. 

Potato  growers  will  see  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  equipment  used  in 
the  production  and  harvesting  and 


assure  farmers  fair  prices,  will  re¬ 
ceive  grass-rooted  attention  from 
Grange  members  from  coast  to  coast 
during  the  next  several  months,  and 
will  be  spelled  out  in  detail  at  the 
87th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Grange 
next  November  11  through  19  in 
Burlington,  Vermont. 

As  to  the  other  priority  legislative 
objectives  of  the  Grange,  strictly  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  Newsom 
said:  “As  one  of  the  groups  who 
helped  develop  the  Hoover  Report 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Grange  be¬ 
lieves  strongly  that  Congress  should 
accept  the  reorganization  proposal  of 
Secretary  Benson,  known  as  Reor¬ 
ganization  Plan  No.  2.  The  term,  ‘a 
loose  confederation  of  independent 
bureaus  and  agencies’,  best  describes 
the  Department  as  it  now  exists,  and 
much  better  service  to  farmers  at 
lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  re¬ 
sult  if  Mr.  Benson’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  accepted.  Our  Farm  Credit 
Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
and  we  expect  soon  to  have  ready 
the  proposed  legislation  setting  up 
a  permanent  national  Bi-partisan 
Farm  Advisory  Commisssion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Such  a  commission,  called  for  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  last  Fall,  is  designed  to  bring 
a  cross-section  of  rural  thinking  in¬ 
timately  closer  to  the  Secretary  in 
the  use  of  price  supporting  and 
stablizing  programs.  In  commenting 
upon  appropriations  for  the  USDA, 
the  farm  leader  said  that  material 
cuts  could  be  made  in  several  agen¬ 
cies,  particularly  in  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  but 
that  some  relatively  small  increases 
should  be  made  in  such  areas  as  re¬ 
search  and  education. 


marketing  of  potatoes  which  is  used 
on  Schulers  Farms.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  is  the  way  in  which 
the  potatoes  are  handled.  They  are 
picked  directly  into  crates  which  are 
stacked  upon  pallets  and  tre  handled 
with  powered  lift  trucks  from  the 
field  to  the  storages. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Meadows  of  Cornell 
has  charge  of  the  program  layout 
and  of  the  college  demonstration 
plots  this  year.  Growers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  study  symp¬ 
toms  of  potato  diseases  in  several  of 
the  potato  varieties  which  have  been 
planted  at  the  site. 

One  of  the  big  attractions  at  the 
field  day  is  the  very  large  Trade 
Show  which  is  among  the  largest 
held  in  New  York  State  and  the 
very  popular  machinery  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  go  along  with  them. 
Potato  growers  will  be  able  to  see 
almost  every  type  of  machine  used 
on  farms  in  this  and  other  States 
demonstrated  at  the  field  day.  Mr. 
Phil  Luke,  Fulton,  director  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Show. 


Rural  Free  Delivery 

Sherman  W.  Cady ,  of  Troupsburg , 
Steuben  County }  N.  Y.,  is  once  again 
shown  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
'With  his  collie ,  Dirk.  Mr.  Cady  is  the 
same  man  who  appeared  on  The  R. 
N.  Y.’s  cover  page  of  December  1, 
1951,  along  with  Dirk.  As  a  result  of 
the  original  presentation  Mr.  Cady 
rec  eived  many  letters  from  old 
Mends  and  several  new  friends. 
Dirk  likes  nothing  better  than  to  get 
the  mail  each  morning  and  bring  it 
to  his  master.  Of  course  he  gives 
sPecial  care  and  handling  to  each 
copy  of  The  Rural. 

July  4,  1953 


Subscribers *  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  SOo  dot 
word,  including  nama  and  address,  aaah  inser¬ 
tion,  parable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Moaday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  ia  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  teacher  for  small 

rural  school,  Monroe  County.  N.  Y„  near 
village:  total  pay  $2,800.  BOX  1514,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

STONE  masons,  stone  cutters  and  experienced 

quarry  workers  wanted,  steady,  top  wages. 
Apply  Rocko  Cutstone  Co.,  Pearl  River, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Pensioned  man  who  enjoys  flowers, 

lawns,  painting,  etc.  in  exchange  good  room, 
board  and  very  small  wages.  Ford  Electric 
Co.,  Kissimmee,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  -apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478.  In¬ 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARMER,  competent,  experienced,  good 
wages,  best  equipment.  Fairfield  Farm,  Box 
212,  Harrisburg  R,  D,  3,  Penna, 


IF  you  re  of  top  character,  ethics,  industry, 
and  want  to  work  hard  enough  to  earn  $6,000 
or  more  per  year  commissions  in  real  estate, 
write  for  test  questions.  Only  persons  of  high 
intelligence  and  ceaseless  energy  succeed 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H, 

WANTED:  Protestant  girl  for  motherless 

home.  Earnest  Lawton,  64  Pine,  Franklin- 
ville,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
°f  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Middleaged  husband  and  wife 

without  dependents  to  work  as  cottage 
parents  in  boys  industrial  school.  Knowledge 
of  farming  and  dairying  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
character  required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence 


POULTRYMAN  for  leghorn  breeding  farm, 
good  salary,  house  with  conveniences,  va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  D.  C.  Veeder,  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey. 

IvLALE  and  female  attendants  and  assistant 

cooks.  Monthly  starting  salary  $218.04,  less 
monthly  deduction  for  room,  meals  and 
laundry  $43.88.  Six  day  week.  Five  yearly 
raises  of  $190.  Location,  one  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City  by  bus,  .  hourly  service.  Apply  A.  M. 
Stanley,  Sr.  Director  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  to  work  as  chambermaid,  resort 

hotel,  experience  not  necessary,  references 
essential,  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom, 
New  Jersey. 

MEN,  generally  handy  around  resort  hotel, 

steady  all  year  if  desired,  good  salary,  room 
and  board.  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom, 
New  Jersey. 

GIRL:  General  housework.  Nice  home.  Own 

room.  One  child.  New  York  City.  BOX  1505, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Plain  cooking,  refined, 

white,  for  small  new  school.  No  radio. 
References.  Sunny  Valley  Farm,  West  Copake, 

N.  Y.  Copake  57-R-5. 

FARM-COUPLE  to  milk,  vegetable-garden, 

plain  cooking;  tractor.  Phone  collect,  Patter¬ 
son,  Cold-Spnng-on-Hudson  5-3309. 

RESPONSIBLE  young  woman  wanted  as 

mothers  helper,  to  live  in  comfortable 
Darien,  Connecticut  home,  pleasant  environ¬ 
ment,  near  New  York  City.  Must  be  fond  of 
children.  $100  monthly  with  regular  days  off. 
Start  immediately.  BOX  1506,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals, 

couples,  all  types;  housekeepers.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer  with  help  to  operate 

,  50-cow,  200-acre  farm.  North  Jersey.  Wage 
Share  basis.  BOX  1503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IS  there  anyone  who  has  experience  and  am¬ 

bition  to  take  over  my  hatchery,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm  on  shares?  14  cows,  2,000 
breeders,  good  market.  State  age,,  family  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Call  6189  Olean  for 
interview.  F.  D.  Vangouder,  Westons  Mills, 
New  York. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

RELIABLE  single  man,  59,  desires  position, 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  60,  very  active,  married,  lifetime  ex¬ 

perience  farm  estates,  desires  pos-tion  as 
manager  or  caretaker.  BOX  1500,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN:  Married,  nine  years  experi- 

ence  with  light  and  heavies:  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Desires  position  with  future.  Agriculture 
school  graduate.  Capable,  ambitious  and  de¬ 
pendable  John  D.  Bowman,  R.  D.  1,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.  Telephone  533  R-3  (Penna.  or  New 
Jersey  preferred). 

DAIRY  farmer,  single,  45,  college  graduate, 

former  owner.  Will  also  manage,  eastern 
New  York,  Jersey,  Connecticut.  BOX  1510, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  caretaker,  Christian  mother 

two  children  under  school  age.  Mature,  re¬ 
liable;  in  town  or  country;  "modern  home 
only.  BOX  1512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOME  duties  $40  month,  farm,  four  days 

weekly.  References,  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dations.  BOX  1511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  farm.  Caretaker,  poultry, 

handyman.  Experienced.  Salary  secondary. 
Steady.  BoX  1502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple,  honest,  reliable,  own 

furniture,  car;  looking  for  small  house  in 
return  upkeep  of  place  plus  small  salary.  Man 
good  driver,  gardener.  Refeernces,  interview 
desired.  P.  O.  BOX  94,  Mt.  Kiso,  N.  Y. 

FORMER  estate  superintendent,  greenskeeper, 

.  landscaping,  desires  less  involved  caretak¬ 
ing,  grounds,  buildings.  Past  middle  age,  likes 
work.  No  liquor.  Companion,  wife.  BOX  1504, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

KISSIMMEE,  FLA.:  For  sale.  3-apartment 
house;  $11,500.  First  house  off  Routes  17  and 
92.  Neon  sign.  Will  take  small  farm  or 
trailer  as  down  payment.  P.  O.  Box  906, 
Kissimmee,  Florida. 

ORANGE  County  dairy  farms  for  sale.  140 
acres,  two  houses,  large  barn.  168  acres, 
2-family  house,  small  lake,  148  acres,  7- 
room  house,  all  clear  land.  160  acre  stock 
farm,  drive  through  barn,  all  have  good 
mortgages.  For  further  information  write 
BOX  204,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

LAKEFRONT  farm,  150  acres,  brook,  two 
houses,  electricity.  telephone,  18  cows, 
young  stock,  tractor,  truck,  machinery; 
$15,000.  Bare  $10,000.  James  Lewis,  Long  Eddy, 
New  York. 

NARROWSBURG,  N.  Y.:  Poultry  farm,  five 
acres,  on  Route  97.  7-room  house,  hot  water 
heat,  town  water,  three  poultry  houses,  5,000 
broiler  capacity.  Also  bungalow,  four  rooms, 
bath,  hot  air  heat,  town  water.  Inquire  Martha 
Arlt,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  for  sale,  all  types,  in  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania  locations,  write  for 
details,  stating  your  requirements.  W.  W. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson 
City,  New  York 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FARMS,  homes,  gas-cabin  stations,  stores, 
camps.  Wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill,  "Eastern”  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small 
modern  equipped  boarding  house.  Must  be 
neat,  willing  and  able.  State  about  self,  age 
salary.  Room  and  board  in.  Christina  Eusner 
Monticello,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  location  in  Maine:  Large  and  com¬ 
pletely  modernized  home  and  poultry  farm 
Fully  equipped  including  elevator  and  auto¬ 
matic  feeders.  Less  than  half  replacement 
cost.  $25,000.  Owner  retiring.  Write  A. 
Guerette,  Greene,  Maine  or  call  Greene  4-5288. 

54  ACRE  poultry  farm  completely  equipped. 

Large  wood  lot;  8-room  house,  up-to-date, 
oil  heat.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Joseph  W.  Heathcote,  Waldoboro,  Maine. 

EXCELLENT  business  location,  700  ft.  on  U.  S. 

20;  16  acres,  pond,  7-room  house,  bath,  at¬ 
tached  garage,  $9,500.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Ni  Y. :  Old  colonial,  large 

rooms;  improvements;  acre;  nearby  resort 
lakes,  town;  main  highway.  Suitably  located 
for  tourist,  gift  shop  BOX  1501,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware . 


BOR  Sale:  Hilltop  Farm  for  summer  home. 

Water,  bath,  electricity  available,  country 
road;  $5,500  cash.  Edward  Savery,  Middlefield. 

Mass. 


SIX  room  house,  electric  outbuildings  $2  000. 

Productive  80  acre  dairy  farm  $5,000.  Forty 
room,  furnished  boarding  house  and  general 
store  $13,500.  Large  free  list.  Smith  Realty 
Agency,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 

available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 


HANDYMAN  Bargain:  8-room  house,  electric. 

,Rarn.  garden,  woods,  stream;  $4,500.  Edwin 
Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


LOVELY  Owasco  Lake:  One  of  the  famous 
Finger  Lakes  of  New  York  State.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  estate  with  modern  house  and  other 
DuUdings,  lake  frontage;  an  opportunity  for 
closing  estate.  Address  John  N.  Ross,  P.  O. 
Box  132,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  104  acres.  Bungalow.  Nice  barn,  shed, 
modern  machinery,  tractor.  Dairy  26  head. 
Price  $19,000;  terms.  Many  other  farms. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND,  Eastern  Shore.  Low  taxes. 
Homes,  waterfronts,  farms,  businesses.  Mild 
Winters.  .David  M.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Realtors. 
Stevensville,  Maryland. 


A  ?e^  adventure  m  dairy  farming:  280  acres 
ol  fields,  wood  and  pastures,  overlooking 
the  rolling  Farmington  Valley  in  Connecticut. 
This  is  Pinnacle  Rock,  one  of  America’s  out¬ 
standing  breeding  farms  and  outstanding 
values  in  farm  sales.  Excellent  plant  includes 
three  well-built  farmhouses,  60  stanchion 
barn,  tiled  dairy.  A  profitable,  established 
business  venture,  which  the  owner  is  forced 
to  relinquish  due  to  advancing  age.  Send  for 
illustrated  brochure:  Mr.  Henry  Trumbull.  14 
Farmington  Ave.,  Plainville,  Conn, _ 

BUSINESS  Opportunity:  1816  stone  10-room 
Georgian  Colonial  residence,  fully  restored, 
center  hall,  easy  stairway  to  3rd  floor,  three 
fireplaces,  Dutch  kitchen  16x30  feet,  modern 
999Chi?  «16x16  ieets.  165-ft.  corner  bussy  Rt. 
222.  Halfway  Reading-Allentown  (Pa.  Dutch 
Soyfitry).  Two  car  garage.  GE  oil  boiler, 
artesian  well,  landscaped  yard,  fruit  and 
shade  trees.  Make  nice  restaurant,  antique 
shop,  rest  or  country  home,  tourists,  etc.  Must 
see  to  appreciate.  Price  $26,000  worth  $35,000. 
L.  Peterson  owner  Kutztown,  R  D.  1,  Penna. 
Telephone  2491,  or  515  Greenwich  St.,  Reading, 
Pa,  Telephone  6-3328. 


WANTED:  New  York-New  Jersey  monthly  in¬ 
come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous 
«ea  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  64  miles  N.  Y.  Ca- 
2-500.  Huge  laying  house,  fully 
equipped  gas,  electricity,  water.  Feed  rooms, 
grading  and  egg  storage  rooms.  Automatic  gas 
broding  3  500  capacity.  Nests,  feeders.  Brand 
^i,ibuildlHgs  seve.h  acres  beautiful  ranee, 
outside  shelters,  feeders,  etc.  Nice  fast  stream 
directly  on  property,  plus  6-room  modern 
nome,  latest  improvements,  two  garages, 
sheds,  also  young  fruit  bearing  orchard, 
^eantifuliy  landscaped;  $30,000.  W.  J.  Greaney, 
Clove  Valley  Road,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 

larm  stocked  and  equipped.  State 
highway,  three  miles  village.  Four  acres. 
R?^mLcholiSes,i  colony .  houses,  range  houses. 
Brooders,  feeders,  waterers,  etc.  Attractive 
°no  V.kept  grounds,  seven  rooms 
tiidnnnat*U  2-3 *°0  hens  and  pullets.  Complete 
$14,000.  130  acre  dairy  farm  on  macadam,  3‘/2 

Pdos  vfilage  Tractor  tillage;  barn.  25  ties, 
buckets,  milker,  cooler,  silo.  Dwelling  seven 
rooms  bath.  Garage,  extra  barn,  other  build- 
mgs.  New  tractor  and  equipment.  17  cows  and 
bred  heifers,  seven  others;  $18,500.  140  acre 

dairy  farm  on  hard  road;  level  tillage.  Barn, 

KU+uetsi  House-  fiVe  finished  rooms, 
^nodern  bath,  furnace.  Other  buildings;  23 

«5n^Snna  07i?red  he.lf?rs;  two  tractors  and  tools; 
$20,000.  270  acre  dairy  farm  on  good  highway. 
Dwelling  12  rooms,  iy2  baths,  furnace.  Barn, 
1?  huckets,  milker,  cooler.  Silo.  34  cows, 

13  others.  Checks  $9,000  year.  Two  tractors 
vTjL,  fiflmpment;  $35,000.  100  acres,  house  ar.d 

hurn,  35  level  acres;  few  tools;  $12,000.  320 

£dre  valley  dairy  farm,  excellent  barn,  60  ties, 
buckets,  milker,  cooler,  7-room  house  bath 

bridge®  ;Nlw'5Yir®eth  Wheat>  Realtor,’  Bain-1 

Y?.Y+VE  ,never  read  a  catalog  that  so  plainly 

.  scutes  known  faults  as  well  as  good  fea- 
j-ures  of  farms,  homes,  businesses.  All  kinds 
£rlc.es-  Mame  to  i'lew  York.  Free.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

old  homestead  on  beauti- 
t^uI  acre.  New  interior,  automatic  heat. 

trees,  evergreens,  outbuildings. 
Near  churches,  schools,  lake,  train,  bus 
fX°res:51J00°.  Steensma,  475  Clinton  Ave’, 
Wyckofr,  New  Jersey. _ 

W.4^TED :  Maryland  farm,  bare,  $5,000.  BOX 
1507,  Rural  New-Yqrker. 

ROR  .Sale:  Dairy  farm,  Albany  Co.  200  acres, 
alfalfa  and  ladino  seeded.  Mixed  accredited 
hm'fi.  60  milkers,  22  fall  freshening  heifers,  30 
yearlings  and  calves  Farm  machinery  good 
condition.  Poultry,  flock  2,000  birds.  Operated 
iw+r01ineCit;l0?  w.1*h  farm;  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  plant,  milk  routes  selling  800-900  qts 
daily;  also  custom  work  for  other  milk  deal- 
uat®.d  m., a  growing  suburban  com- 
Arhl~y’  ^?d  easilX  accessible  to  the  city  of 
w'io S EricP  arRl .  details  upon  requests  if 
definitely  interested.  All  inauiries  treated 
confidentially.  BOX  1508,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

aPd  business  catalog  free.  Big  edition, 
hundreds  of  Bargains  from  $1,000  up.  Maine 
to  Flordia.  West’s,  7-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York.  _ 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rmck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50:  Fall  amber  $7.00; 

Pails.  °uly  prepaid  $135;  two  $2.50.  Amber 
$1.25.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 
.gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY  white  clover  60  lb.  can  $7.75;  two 

cans  $15.  J,  G.  Burtis,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

__  COUNTRY  BOARD 

PERMANENT  boarders  wanted:  $60  up.  Month 
advance.  Children  for  Summer  6-12,  $20 

week.  Farm  home  Mrs.  Elva  Melius,  German- 
town,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5256,  _ 

LADY  naturalist  desires  board  August,  goat 

or  goose  farm.  Long  Island  preferred.  BOX 
1509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  housekeeping  cottage  for  rent.  $40 

monthly.  Hedy  Plate,  Ghent,  N.  Y.  Chatham 
8-8487, _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WOMAN  55  desires  exchange  letters  discussing 

handicrafts  and  hobbies.  BOX  1513,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

QUONSET  Huts:  Steel,  guaranteed  good  con- 

dition,  20  ft.  9  in.  by  48  ft.  2  in.  18  windows, 

2  doors;  delivered  free  up  to  150  miles.  N  Y 
City.  $550.  Insulation,  lining  $100  extra.  Nelson, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Croton  1-4357. 

AUTOMOBILE :  American  or  foreign  before 

'  1930.  Premium  price  for  condition.  Whitlock 
Farm,  Bethany,  Conn, _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gen.tle  Italians  or  Cau- 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25.  Connor  Apiaries,  Stockton.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 
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EASILY  APPLIED  TO  AVERAGE  BARN  IN  5  MINUTES 


Here's  all  you  do:  (1)  Dilute  %  to  Yi  pint  of  cane  or 
corn  syrup  in  sprinkling  can  with  2 y,  to  3  gallons  of  water. 
<2)  Add  4  02.  bottle  of  ortho  fly  killer.  (3)  Sprinkle  the 
mixture  on  the  floor,  in  the  gutter,  in  the  bams,  walkways, 
feed  rooms,  milk  rooms  and  creameries.  This  amount  covers 
up  to  3,000  square  feet  of  floor  area. 


Watch  your  trail  of  ortho  fly  killer.  See  how  flies  are 
attracted  -  how  they  land  and  die.  Come  back  in  an  hour 
or  two.  If  the  fly  population  was  heavy,  your  trail  of  bait 
will  be  literally  black  with  dead  flies.  Follow  label  direc¬ 
tions  and  cautions.  Do  not  apply  ortho  fly  killer  to 
animals  under  any  conditions,  or  use  around  the  house. 


CONTROL  FLIES  IN  YOUR  BARN 
WITH  5  MINUTES  WORK  A  DAY 


Sensational  new  bait  effective  against  all 
strains  of  resistant  flies -kills  house  flies 
in  30  seconds  after  they  feed 


Just  use  sprinkling  can— walk  through  your 
barn— and  your  fly  control  job  is  done  for  the  day. 
Repeat  application  daily  until  fly  population  is 
reduced— afterwards  treat  every  2  or  3  days  or  as 
needed.  For  convenience  and  economy  buy  ORTHO 
FLY  KILLER  by  the  case. 


ORTHO  Fly  Killer 
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Quick  and  easy  — house  flies  collect  when  you 
sprinkle.  Diluted  ortho  fly killer  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  bait  for  flies— they  are  actually  attracted  to  it! 

Kills  resistant  flies,  ortho  fly  killer  is  a 
special  mixture  that  kills  both  DDT— resistant,  and 
non-resistant  flies  — kills  them  quickly!  Average 
dying  time  after  feeding  is  18  to  30  seconds. 


Pest-free  livestock  bring  bigger  profits 


World  leader  in 
scientific  pest  control 


Don’t  let  lice,  ticks,  screw  worms  and  other  pests  reduce 
livestock  weight  and  production.  Kill  these  pests  at  small 
cost  with  ortho  livestock  pest  controls.  Your  ortho  dealer 
has  a  full  line  of  ortho  quality  insecticides,  including 
these  outstanding  products: 

ORTHO  Kleen  Stock  Spray  ORTHO  Louse  &  Tick  Powder 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray 

ORTHO  Roost  Paiut 


f.  H,'$  REO.  0.  S,  PAT.  OFF, i  ORTHO*  ISOTOX*  1030 

I 

t  CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp* 

1618  East  Elizabeth  Ave.  Linden,  New  Jersey 


P.  O.  BOX  230,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

Bates  Road  at  Route  31 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Packaging  Apples  for  Profit 

By  Eldon  S.  Banta 

•  Farm  Life  in  Cyprus 

By  Henry  S.  Kernari 

•  Field  Brome — a  Cover  Crop 

for  Orchards 

By  John  S.  Cain  and  E.  A, 
Carleton 

•  My  Compost  Pile 

By  R.  K.  Griswold 

•  Health  of  the  Hog  Herd 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Cutting  Milk  Production 

Costs 

By  F.  L.  Pullen 

•  Good  Pullets  Keep  Busy 

By.  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Hens  in  Hot  Weather 

By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

•  The  Small  Poultry  Flock 

By  Thomas  Foster 

•  Know  Your  Hens 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 


A  Case  of  Water  Pollution 

My  wife  and  I  own  a  very  good 
home.  We  have  a  wonderful  spring 
that  furnishes  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  even  when  other  springs 
and  wells  in  the  community  have 
gone  dry. 

Across  the  road  from  our  property 
the  town  barns  are  located.  There  is 
a  gas  tank  for  use  of  refueling  the 
town  trucks.  Water  got  into  the  tank 
and  the  gas  and  water  was  pumped 
out  on  the  ground.  The  stream  feed¬ 
ing  my  spring  comes  through  the 
town  barn  property  and  the  gas, 
along  with  all  the  old  used  motor 
oil  that  has  been  thrown  out  on  the 
yard  to  keep  the  dust  down,  has 
gone  down  into  the  stream  with  the 
result  that  the  water  from  our  spring 
is  so  polluted  with  gas  and  oil  that 
we  cannot  use  it  for  any  purpose. 

My  neighbors  tell  me  that  I  should 
have  compensation  for  damages. 
Still  I  hesitate  to  bring  any  kind  of 
action.  I  would  appreciate  any  ad¬ 
vice  you  could  give  me  as  to  what  I 
could  or  should  do.  f.  l,  m. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  statement  of  facts  about  the 
pollution  of  the  wrater  of  your  spring 
by  the  town’s  gas  and  used,  motor 
oil  discarded  from  the  tank  from 
which  the  town  trucks  are  re-fueled, 
makes  a  clear  case  of  injury  for 
which  you  are  entitled  to  a  legal 
remedy.  On  proof  of  those  facts  as 
stated  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  court 
that  would  refuse  to  act  favorably  on 
your  complaint. 

As  to  what  your  appropriate 
remedy  in  court  would  be,  that  is  a 
matter  that  would  be  up  to  the  judge. 
Ordinarily,  a  lawyer  would  say  that 
your  course  would  be  to  seek  an 
injunction  to  require  the  town  to 
discontinue  the  acts  of  casting  off  its 
gas  and  used  oil  in  a  manner  to 
pollute  the  source  of  your  spring 
water.  The  court  might  give  you  an 
alternative  judgment  for  whatever 
damages  you  could  prove.  r.  d.  b 


Buy  from 


Your  Nearest  Authorized  ORTHO  Dealer : 


CONNECTICUT 

Big  Y  Feed  Store 

MAINE 

LIVERMORE  FALLS . Turner  and  Ridley 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FALL  RIVER . General  Mills 

FRAMINGHAM  CENTER  Farmers  Co-op,  Exchange 

NEW  ENGLAND 

All  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange  Stores 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

All  Merrimac  Farmers  Exchange  Stores 

NEW  JERSEY 


BELVIDERE . Garden  State  Supply 

BLAJRSTOWN . J.  C,  Roy  &  Sons 

DOVER . Baugh  and  Son 

FLEIVMNGTON . Berkaw  J.  Mathews 

LAFAYETTE . Lafayette  Feed  &  Coal  Co. 

LAUREL  SPRINGS . C.  Leroy  Kingett 

MORRISTOWN . Farmer  Service  Exchange 

PENNINGTON . T.  P.  Reed 

PSTTSTOWN . Baugh  and  Sons 

George  Shimp 

STILLWATER . J.  C.  Roy  &  Sons 

SUSSEX. . . Mills  &  Roy  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

ACCORD . William  Anderson  Feed  Co. 

ADAMS . C.  N.  Snyder  and  Son 

AKRON . Lyle  Williams 

ALLEGANY . Allegany  GLF  Store 

ARCADE . M.  C.  Drake 

AUBURN . Borst  Brothers 

AVON . Avon  Milling  Company 

BARKER . Gordon  Porter 

BATAVIA . Richard  Earll 

BATH . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

BINGHAMTON . Co-operative  Feed  Dealers,  Inc. 

Holmes  &  Relyea.  Inc. 
McMahon  Bros.  Pest  Control 


BUFFALO . ...N.  Y ,  State  Exterminating  Co. 

Buffalo  Garden  Supply 

CANANDAIGUA . James  G.  Blodgett.  Inc. 

Durands  Feed  Mill 

CANASERAGA. . ...Rowe  &  Kennedy 

CANASTOTA .  T.  H.  Perrin  Company 

CHATEAGUAY . Sweet,  Martin  and  Wallace 

CHURCHVILLE . . . H,  F.  Snyder 

CIN.CINNATUS .  ..A,  B.  Brown  and  Sons 

CLAYTON..  . W.  Howard  Smith 

COOPERSTOWN . Earl  Chase  and  Son 

CORNWALL . Canterbury  Feed  &  Fuel  Corp. 

CORTLAND . Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills 

EAGLE  BRIDGE _ H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

EAST  AURORA . .  ..Griggs  and  Ball 

EAST  WILLIAMSON...  Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

John  Bacon  Company 

FLORIDA .  Roe  Brothers,  Inc. 

FORESTVILLE . Shadle  Milling  Company 

FORT  PLAIN . GLF  Store 

GASPORT .  John  Bacon  Company 

GLEN  FALLS.  .  .  Doyle’s  “Country  Store  in  the  City” 

GOtDEN  BRIDGE . Green  Brothers  Supply  Co. 

GORHAM . Ira  J.  Ledgerwood 

GOSHEN . Gertrude  De  Vine  Veterinary 

GOUVERNEUR. . Me  A  Has  ter  Purina  Feed  Store 

Maurice  E.  Hall 
B,  0,  Kinney  Drug  Co. 

GREAT  BEND .  D.  K.  Briggs  Inc. 

GREIGSVILLE . Geo  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Ine. 

HAMBURG .  Richardson  Milling  Company 

HAMILTON . . .  Charles  Jaquay 

HAMLIN . ..Seaman  Brothers 

HAMMOND . Carr  Purina  Feed  Store 

HICKSVILLE . . . Nassau  Cooperative  G.  L.  F. 

HOMER . . . . A.  B.  Brown 

Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills 

HONEOYE  FALLS . ..K.  C.  Livermore 

ITHACA . . . Lackawanna  Feed  Store 

LA  FARGEVILLE . . Henry  GLF  Store 

LE  ROY . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

LIMERICK . Roe  Farm  Service. 

LIN  WOOD .  . Kenneth  Noble 

LITTLE  FALLS. ...  Mid-State  Package  &  Supply  Co. 

LIVONIA'. . Oscar*  G.  Smith 

LOCKE . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

LOCKPORT .  Burton  C.  Hall 

LYONS . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 


MALONE . Footes  Feed  Store 

MANLIUS . Beacon  Grain  Store 

MIDDLETOWN . Middletown  G.L.F.  Farm  Store 

MIDDLEVILLE . D.  C.  Smith 

OAKFIELD _ George  W.  Haxton  Co.  (and  branches) 

OGDENSBURG . Purina  Feed  Store 

ORCHARD  PARK . Wilbur  Smith 

OWEGO . Holmes  and  Relyea  -Inc. 

PALMYRA . Kavney  Feed  Store 

Potters  Feed  Store 

PAVILION . Clemens  and  Company 

PENN  YAN . George  W.  Haxton  Company 

George  W.  Blodgett  Inc. 

PERRY . George  W.  Blodgett,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA . Mosier  GLF  Store 

POPLAR  RIDGE . Poplar  Ridge  Feed  Mill 

PREBLE . Preble  Producers  Cooperative 

PULASKI . Rex  E.  Potts 

RANDOLPH . Conewango  Service 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS . Days  Farm  Supply 

RUSHVILLE . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

SANBORN . W.  E.  Beaber  &  Son 

SAVONA . M.  J.  Ward  and  Son 

SCOTTSVILLE . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

STAFFORD . W.  M.  Coward  and  Son 

SUGAR  LOAF . L.  E.  Stark 

SYRACUSE . Harold  Abbott 

UTICA . Utica  Spray  and  Chemical 

VERNON . Uebler  Milking  Machine  Co. 

VICTOR . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

WATERTOWN . Walter  Bisnett  Company 

Northern  Implement  Company 

WEBSTER . Russell  B.  Mason  Company 

WHITESVILLE . Whitesville  Milling  Company 

WILLIAMSON . Farmers  Feed  &  Grain 

WOLCOTT . Geo.  W.  Haxton  and  Son  Inc. 

WYOMING  . George  W.  Haxton  Company 

PENNSYLVANIA 

All  Pennsylania  Farm  Bureau  Stores 

ALLENTOWN . Robert  A.  Relchard,  Inc. 

BATH  Fehnel’s  Feed  &  Grain 

BIRD-IN-HAND . Kauffman  Fruit  Farms 

CENTERPORT . Lester  A.  Singer 

CENTER  VALLEY . Walter  K.  Long 

DALMATIA . W.  H.  Weaver  Company 

DOYLESTOWN . E.  W.  Haldeman 

ELIZABETHTOWN _ Elizabethtown  Farmers  Supply 


HALIFAX . The  Shomper  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

H  ERSH  EY  . . .  Hershey  Estates  Dairy  &  Farm  Dept. 

HUMMELSTOWN .  Messick  Brothers 

INTERCOURSE . . . Noah  N„  Martin 

John  J.  Hess  II 

KUTZTOWN . Hauch  Feed  &  Supply 

Fernstermacher  and  Son 

LANCASTER . . . Farmers  Supply  Company 

LEBANON.. . Central  Chemical  Corp, 

LINCOLN . j.  E.  Galen  Hardware 

MANHEIM . .  N.  G.  Hershey 

NAZARETH . George  N.  Miller 

Snyder  Milling  Company 

NORTH  EAST . North  East  Fruit  Growers,  Inc. 

PALMYRA . K,  W.  Staver  Company 

RONKS . . . .  Lester  A.  Singer 

SHEALEYVILLE . .  lay  Fisher 

SMOKETOWN . P.  L,  Rohrer  &  Bro.,  Ine. 

TOWER  CITY . . . Tallman  Brothers 

VIRGINVILLE,.,,, . Thee.  Miller  &  Son,  Inc. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Big  Y  Feed  Store 

VERMONT 

Ail  United  Farmer’s  Supply  Stores 


E.  W.  Railey  Company  Stores 

BARRE. . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Co 

Farmer’s  Grain  &  Feed  Company 
BELLOWS  FALLS, Bellows  Falls  Co-op.  Creamery 

BRADFORD . ....Williams  Feed  Store 

BRANDON . ....Frenchs  Grain  Store 

BRISTOL . . . lohn  A.  Kilbourno 

HINESBURG . C,  Economou  Cheese  Company 

MORRISTOWN .  Farmers  Grain  &  Feed  Co 

N0RRISV1LLE . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Store 

ORLEANS . - .  H.  P „  Hood  Farm  Supply  ator0 

RICHMOND . Richmond  Fuel  &  Farm  Supply 

SHELBURNE . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

ST.  ALBANS . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

STARKSBORO .  Mt.  View  Creamery 

VERGENNES . H  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply 

WHITE  RIVER  JU  NOTION ....  Windsor  Co.  Farmers 

Exchange 

WINDSOR . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply 

Farmers  Grain  Feed  Company 


JULY  18,  1953 


Buckwheat — A  Good  Field  Crop 


Farm  Life  in  Cyprus 


By  HENRY  S.  KERNAN 


FAMILIAR  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  tells  us  that 
Saul,  also  called  Paul,  of 
Tarsus,  that  indefatigable 
traveler,  preacher,  and  tent- 

_ t _ _  maker  of  early  Christianity, 

once  sailed  west  from  the  Syrian  coast  and 
landed  at  Salamis,  then  the  chief  port  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  spoke  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  Christian  colony  and  thence  trekked  over¬ 
land  to  the  capital  city  of  Paphos.  Local 
legend  says  that  Paul  suffered  the  ordeal  of 
imprisonment  and  40  lashes,  minus  one.  The 
Bible  narrative  is  silent  on  this  point,  but 
does  describe  his  success  in  dealing  with  the 
charlatan,  Elymas,  and  in  converting  the 
Roman  deputy,  Sergius  Paulus,  who  called 
for  Paul. 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  Apostle  left  us 
no  eyewitness  account  of  the  lands  on  his  far- 
flung  travels.  But  his  concerns  were  with  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

A  Land  of  the  Old  and  New 

This  exquisite  island  covers  3,572  square 
miles  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  south  of  Turkey 
and  60  miles  east  of  Syria.  The  sea  around  is 
the  bluest  imaginable,  and  the  majestic  forest- 
clad  mountains  rise  over  6,000  feet  toward  the 
brightest  of  skies.  Here  in  one  day  you  can 
see  camels  and  airplanes,  donkeys  and  trac¬ 
tors  working  side  by  side;  the  busy  port  of 
Famagusta  and  the  tiny  mountain  villages, 
where  life  creeps  at  the  slow  pace  of  a  time¬ 
less  land.  This  compact  little  world  of  Cyprus 
is  indeed  a  fascinating  place. 

Visitors  over  the  ages  have  arrived  in 
different  ways.  Prehistoric  man,  more  than 
8,000  years  ago,  landed  from  a  raft;  St.  Paul 
came  by  boat,  and  an  ancient  myth  says  that 
Venus,  the  Greek  goddess,  was  washed  ashore 
on  a  seashell.  Still  no  conveyance  is  more 
amazing  than  the  airplane  which  takes  you 
from  Beirut  and  sets  you  down  at  Nicosia, 
the  inland  capital  now,  almost  before  you 
realize  that  you  have  left  the  water  and  are 
speeding  over  the  colorful  patchwork  of  the 
Mesaoria  plain. 

Medieval  walls  surround  Nicosia  and  speak 
of  the  many  turbulent  centuries  when  armies 
of  the  East  and  West  swirled  around  this 
Greek  outpost  of  Christianity  in  the  Moslem 
world.  After  300  years  of  Turkish  rule,  the 
British  took  over  Cyprus  in  1878  and  brought 
a  degree  of  good  and  stable  government  which 
is  rare  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Nicosia  today  is  anything  but  medieval  or 
turbulent.  It  is  a  lively  commercial  and  trad¬ 


ing  center  for  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  its 
35,000  inhabitants  are  fairly  bursting  the 
walls  and  building  up  suburbs  in  the  best 
California  or  Florida  style.  Nevertheless  go  a 
few  miles  out  and  you  are  in  the  country  of 
hand  looms,  wooden  plows  and  creaking  ox¬ 
carts.  Here  live  and  farm  over  half  the  island’s 
population  of  some  500,000. 

We  Visit  Farm  Areas 

My  stay  in  Cyprus,  under  the  U.  S.  Point 
IV  program,  officially  concerned  the  half 
million  acres  of  pine  forest  which  cover  the 
upland  areas.  Fortunately  they  are  well 
scattered  and,  as  a  guest  of  the  local  Forest 
Department,  I  was  able  to  visit  all  parts  of 
the  island  with  a  guide  who  was  both  know¬ 
ing  and  patient  enough  to  answer  my 
questions. 

My  first  day’s  trip  was  eastward  through 
the  principal  grain  and  sheep-raising  districts  ' 
to  the  small  village  of  Ayios  Serios.  This  mid¬ 
winter  day  'was  bright  and  mild.  Shepherds 
were  abroad  with  their  flocks  and  plowmen 
were  at  work  in  their  fields.  In  Cyprus  the 
cool  months  are  the  times  for  outdoor  living 
and  tasks.  Once  the  stifling  heat  of  Summer 
sets  in,  people  prefer  to  remain  in  the  shade. 

At  Ayios  Serios  we  found  that  the  landlord 
of  the  coffee  house  where  we  stopped  for 
lunch  had  moved  the  tables  and  chairs  into 
the  street.  There  men,  dressed  in  the  baggy 
trousers  and  high  boots  of  the  Cypriot  peasant, 
were  seated,  drinking  their  thick,  sweet  coffee 
and  discussing  neighborhood  incidents. 

My  companion  was  Mr.  Sadki,  one  of  the 
top  men  of  the  Cyprus  Forest  Department.  I 
was  thinking  of  my  farm  neighbors  in  New 
York  State.  At  this  time  of  day  they  would 
be  just  coming  in  from  a  morning’s  work  in 
the  dairy  barns.  I  asked  Mr.  Sadki  about  the 
men  at  the  coffee  tables,  who  were  heatedly 
discussing  snakes. 

“They  are  farmers  who  live  in  this  village,” 
he  replied.  “Whenever  they  have  no  more 
pressing  business,  and  sometimes  when  they 


do,  they  come  here  to  talk  and  drink  coffee 
They  would  rather  be  here  with  their  frfends 
than  in  their  small  houses.  They  do  not  have 
gardens  to  weed,  lawns  to  mow  or  machine- 
to  tinker  with.  They  do  not  go  to  movies  or 
ball  games  or  fairs.  The  amble  of  an  ox  sets 
the  pace  of  their  farming,  and  consequently 
they  have  often  much  leisure  on  their  hands 
“Their  principal  crop  is  winter  wheat.  When 
the  weather  is  right  and  at  least  12  inches  of 
rain  fall,  they  get  good  crops.  The  biggest 
trouble  is  that  the  land  ownership  is  an 
broken  up  into  little  patches  scattered  here 
and  there  about  the  village.  The  farms  aver¬ 
age  only  nine  acres  each,  and  they  may  be 
split  up  into  as  many  parcels.  A  man  may 
have  to  go  20  miles  to  visit  them  all.  Farmers 
ordinarily  spend  a  lot  of  time  just  moving 
about.  Even  at  that,  they  find  it  hard  to  keep 
busy  all  the  year.  They  plow  when  they  think 
some  rain  is  due,  and  sow  their  wheat.  Then 
comes  a  long  wait  for  the  harvest,  a  few  weeks 
of  desperately  hard  work,  and  again  more 
leisure. 

“The  Cypriot  farmer  thinks  every  ehiid 
should  share  equally  in  the  family  estate. 
Properties  are  consequently  divided  again  and 
again  until  individual  trees  and  even  their 
branches  belong  to  different  people.  The 
Turks  once  tried  to  establish  chifliks  —  big 
landed  estates,  but  few  of  them  are  left.  Now 
the  English  would  like  to  reorganize  the  land- 
holding  system.  They'  are  right  in  one  way. 
But,  knowing  the  Greek  as  I  do  and  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  land,  I  do  not  think  the  English 
will  succeed  either.  A  landowner  here  must 
give  each  boy  a  piece  of  land  and  each  girl 
a  house  for  her  dowry.  And  that  is  why  we 
live  in  villages  with  our  lands  scattered 
about;  whereas  you  in  America  have  your 
houses  all  over  the  landscape,  but  your  farms 
are  in  one  piece.” 

Goats  Are  Not  Wanted 

“Don’t  they  raise  anything  but  wheat?”  I 
asked.  “If  you  go  to  the  west  of  the  island 
around  Paphos,  or  into  the  foothills,  or  around 
the  cities,  you  will  find  plenty  of  other  crops,” 
he  replied.  “Sixty  species  are  regularly 
planted.  We  grow  and  export  tremendous 
quantities  of  grapes,  wines,  raisins,  earobs, 
olive  oil  and  citrus  fruit.  But  around  here 

(Continued  on  Page  465) 


In  many  ancient  lands ?  such  as  Cyprus ?  farming  is 
still  in  the  oxen  stage  and  land  tenure  is  complica¬ 
ted.  But  modern  methods  of  farming  are  gradually 
supplanting  old-time  methods  and  Cypriot  agri¬ 
culture  looks  to  the  future  with  interest  and  hope. 


The  ox  team  sets  the  pace  for  farm  life  in  Cyprus,  where  one  of  the  principal  crops  is  winter  wheat.  This  Cypriot  farmer  is  plowing  his  field 

hope  than  an  infrequent  rain  may  he  due ;  next  comes  the  planting,  followed  by  a  long  wait  for  the  harvest. 
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At  the  Delmarva  Chicken  Festival 


Approximately  10,000  people  witnessed  the  parade  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Delmarva  Chicken  Festival. 
Miss  Debbie  Ann  Savage,  Berlin,  Maryland,  Miss  Delmarva  of  1953,  rode  on  a  float  along  with  the 

runners-up  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 


OR  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
the  Delmarva  Chicken  Festi¬ 
val  was  held  on  the  Peninsula 
where  commercial  broiler  pro¬ 
duction  originally  started  and 
where  24  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  broilers  are  presently  grown. 

The  purpose  of  the  Festival  is  to  promote 
the  consumption  of  chicken  —  the  principal 
agriculture  commodity  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
scheduled  activities  are  designed  to  provide 
entertainment,  to  publicize  the  Delmarva  — 

Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  —  poultry 
industry,  and  to  provide  new  recipes  for  mak¬ 
ing  chickens  even  more  tasty  and  popular. 

Highlights  of  this  year’s  program  included 
National  Junior  and  Senior  Chicken  Cooking 
Contests,  selection  of  the  Festival  Queen,  a 
Tri-State  talent  show,  a  chicken  fry  using  the 
world's  largest  frying  pan  (10  feet  in  di-  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Tharp,  Lewes,  Dela.,  was  named 
ameter),  and  an  equipment  show  displaying  National  Chicken  Cooking  Champion  at  Delmarva 
the  latest  in  broiler  machines  and  appliances,  Chicken  Festival. 

a  festival  parade,  and  Red  Foley’s  “Grand  Old 
Opry”  show  as  a  grand  finale.  The  Festival  was 
held  at  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Fair  Grounds  in 
Harrington,  Delaware,  on  June  22,  23  and  24, 

For  the  year  ended  May  31,  1953,  close  to 
125,009,000  chickens  were  sold  on  the  Delmar¬ 
va  Peninsula.  The  growing  of  young  chickens 
weighing  about  3-3%  pounds  is  by  far  the 
major  poultry  enterprise,  but  the  Peninsula 
also  produces  turkeys,  hatching  eggs  and  mar¬ 
ket  eggs.  The  most  common  breeds  being 
raised,  on  the  Peninsula  are  the  Barred  Rock 
Cross,  White  Cross  and  straight  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  White  Rock.  There  are  43  hatcheries 
on  the  Peninsula  selling  chickens.  In  addition, 
broiler  chicks  are  bought  from  the  hatcheries  Here  is  the  world’s  largest  (10  ft.  in  diam.)  frying 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  21  pan,  used  to  cook  tons  of  chicken  for  free  distri- 
processmg  plants  on  the  Peninsula  that  dress  bution  to  spectators. 

and  package  broilers  for  shipment  to  mar¬ 
kets;  these  have  a  total  capacity  of  about 
500,900  birds  per  day.  Approximately  94  per 
cent  of  the  chickens  marketed  are  sold  dressed. 

A  24-foot  deep  poultry  house,  facing  south, 
with  a  shed  roof,  is  the  most  common  in  the 
area.  Recent  trends  in  poultry  housing  point  to 
a  48-foot  wide  house,  single  story,  with  dirt 
floor  and  insulated  gable  roof.  Ventilation 
consists  of  commercial  or  home -constructed 
ventilators  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  and  win¬ 
dows  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Central  heat, 
automatic  water  fountains  and  large  pens, 
make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  take  care  of 
20,090  to  30,000  broilers. 

The  Delmarva  Chicken  Festival,  Inc.  is 
chartered  as  a  non-profit  corporation  under 
the  law®  of  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  poultry  industry.  It  has  a  board  of 
directors  with  49  members.  The  directors  and 
the  executive  committee  plan  the  schedule  of 
events,  set  up  the  budget,  raise  funds,  set 
dates  and  site  for  the  Annual  Festival  and 
help  local  people  run  the  various  activities. 

R.  B. 


Miss  Patsy  Lee  Jones,  Georgetown,  Dela.,  was 
crowned  winner  of  National  Junior  Chicken 
Cooking  Contest. 


These  youngsters  were  fascinated  by  the  minia¬ 
ture  electrical  exhibit  of  Virginia  Electric  Co¬ 
operative  in  the  poultry  equipment  show. 


Left :  The  Beacon  Milling  Company  float,  one  of  the  80  units  participating  in  the  Delmarva  Chicken  Parade,  held  at  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Fair  Grounds 

in  Harrington,  Delaware;  right,  another  of  the  eye-catching  floats  in  the  parade. 


July  18,  1953 
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Read  what  agricultural 
authorities  report: 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  -  lima  bean  yield 
and  foliage  protection  indicate  Aiamite 
most  effective  for  2-spotted  mite 
control 

FROM  MARYLAND  -effective  control 
of  resistant  mites  on  beans  with 
Aramite. 

i  FROM  CALIFORNIA- good  mite  com. 
trol  on  watermelon,  cantaloupe  and 
sugar  beets.  *u.  s.  Pat.  no.  2.529.494 


Advise  local  supplier  of  your  needs 

beforehand  to  insure  availability. 

UNITED  SHIES  RUBBER  COMPiSI'N 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungi¬ 
cides,  miticides,  insecticides;  Spergon, 
Phygon,  Afamite,  Synklor. 


Try  the  Plantain  Lily 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  hardy 
decorative  plant  that  is  adept  at  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  itself — and  what  gardener 
is  not?  —  then  by  all  means  try  the 
various  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Plantain  Lily.  These  plants  are  vari¬ 
ously  catalogued  under  their  former 
generic  name  of  Funkia,  as  well  as 
the  more  recent  name  of  Hosta.  In 
order  to  locate  all  available  kinds, 
you  will  have  to  consult  a  number 
of  catalogues,  for  it  seems  that  no 
one  grower  offers  more  than  three 
or  four.  But  even  that  number  will 
contribute  an  air  of  distinction  to 
any  garden. 

My  acquaintance  with  these  de¬ 
lightful  plants  goes  back  to  early 
childhood  and  my  Grandmother’s 
garden.  True,  she  grew  only  one  kind 
— Hosta  plantaginea  (grandiflora)  — 
for  there  were  not  so  many  varieties 
available  at  that  time,  and  this  was 
the  most  popular.  Grandmother 
called  it  the  August  lily,  for  that 
was  when  it  bloomed — tall  stalks  of 
waxen  white  flowers,  scenting  the 
whole  area  with  their  delicious  fra¬ 
grance,  espeically  on  warm  evenings; 
and  the  bloom  usually  continued  in¬ 
to  September.  Incidentally,  .Hosta 
was,  and  is,  sometimes  called  day 
lily;  but  that  term  today  correctly 
applies  only  to  Hemerocallis.  Hosta 
is  really  not  a  lily  at  all,  though  it 
does  belong  to  the  large  botanical 
family,  Liliaceae;  but  so  do  tulips, 
onions,  asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in 
favor  of  growing  these  plants  is  their 
amazing  amenability  to  growing  con¬ 
ditions;  for  they  are  at  home  in 
most  any  part  of  the  country — in  sun 
or  shade  and  under  what  might  be 
called  adverse  conditions  for  many 
plants.  If  grown  in  full  sun,  however, 
a  deep,  moist  retentive  soil  is  re¬ 
quired  a  partly  shaded  location  is 
ideal. 

Hosta  clumps  are  always  trim  and 
tidy,  no  matter  how  neglected  — 
growing  in  symmetrical  rounded 
form,  with  no  sprawling  over  the 
garden,  usurping  space  belonging  to 
other  plants.  Most  varieties  bloom  in 
July  and  August,  but  the  handsome 
foliage  is  a  decorative  asset  from 
early  July  to  late  Fall.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  chalked  up  to  this 
plant’s  credit  is  that  it  is  practically 
disease  and  pest  free.  In  many  years 


of  growing  Funkia,  I  have  never 
seen  it  affected  by  either;  though  sun 
scald  may  discolor  the  foliage  of 
plants  growing  in  full  sun  are  not 
carefuly  watered.  To  avoid  wetting 
the  leaves,  water  the  ground  under 
and  around  the  plants. 

Some  varieties  of  Hosta  are  ex¬ 
cellent  subjects  for  waterside  plant¬ 
ing,  such  as  garden  pools,  brooks, 
etc.,  while  other  sorts  are  equally  at 
home  in  a  dry  corner.  The  low- 
growing  and  small-leaved  types  are 
useful  for  bordering  walks  and 
terraces.  All  Hostas  need  good  rich 
soil  and  show  quick  response  to 
plenty  of  humus.  Good  drainage  is 
also  a  “must”,  for  the  roots  burrow 
deeply,  so  make  sure  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  met  before  planting. 

Propagation  of  Hosta  by  root  di¬ 
vision  is  very  simple  and  practically 
always  successful.  The  divisions  grow 
very  fast  and  will  soon  form  as  big 
clumps  as  the  parent  plant.  Spring  is 
the  best  time  to  do  the  dividing,  thus 
giving  the  small  plants  time  to  es¬ 
tablish  root  systems  through  the 
Summer.  However,  if  dividing  must 
be  done  in  the  Fall,  some  protection 
must  be  given  the  young  plants 
through  the  Winter  to  prevent  heav¬ 
ing. 

I  have  used  H.  Coerulea  for  accent 
at  corners  of  garden  beds;  and  while 
the  lavender-blue,  bell-like  blos¬ 
soms  are  not  as  effective  or  fragrant 
as  the  white-flowered  sort,  the 
beautiful  foliage  is  always  a  fresh, 
glistening  green,  standing  up  well 
thorugh  drought  or  deluge;  though 
the  growth  may  be  somewhat  less 
luxuriant  during  prolonged  dry 
weather. 

The  variegated  sorts  supply  a  nice 
touch  of  color  when  planted  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house;  and  they 
may  be  set  close  to  the  foundation. 
When  these  plants  are  grown  in  full 
sun,  the  white  markings  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  flowers  of  most  varie¬ 
gated  types  are  decidely  purplish  in 
hue;  and  the  foliage  of  the  small¬ 
leaved  sorts  are  very  effective  when 
used  in  house  arrangements. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
H.  Sieboldiana  listed  anywhere,  do 
try  it!  It  has  lovely  grayish-green 
foliage  and  flower  stems  two  and 
one-half  feet  tall,  with  mauve- 
purple  flowers.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Tour 


Grange  News 


It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Grange 
membership  that  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  production  as  a  permanent 
thing,  or  as  anything  but  a  tempo¬ 
rary  stopgap,  is  not  to  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  farmer  or  the  nation  itself. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
viewpoint: 

(a)  It  seriously  upsets  a  farmer’s 
crop  rotation.  He  in  turn  grows  some 
other  crop  which  merely  contributes 
to  another  surplus,  or  in  some  cases 
(grain)  competes  with  the  original 
crop.  Sometimes  he  converts  to  more 
grass  and  legumes  which  tends  to 
cause  him  to  increase  his  livestock 
numbers  with  resultant  over  sup¬ 
plies.  (b)  When  a  cutback  is  made 
in  the  acreage  of  a  particular  crop, 
the  farmer  generally ,  adds  enough 
extra  fertilizer,  plus  superior  tillage, 
to  produce  just  about  as  much  as  he 
did  in  the  first  place.  This  brings 
about  the  necessity  for  marketing 
quotas,  which  are  not  only  difficult 
to  enforce,  but  bring  about  a  lack 
of  respect  for  law  and  order. 


The  sale  was  advertised  to  the 
members  at  the  regular  Grange 
meeting  and  by  letter,  and  the 
general  public  was  notified  through 
the  local  newspaper.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  sold  pies,  cakes 
and  coffee;  the  Youth  Committee 
sold  hot  dogs  and  soft  drinks.  The 
endeavor  was  a  decided  success. 


The  group  that  attended  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Tour  last  month 
assembled  at  the  vegetable  research 
farm  at  New  Brunswick  and  ob¬ 
served  some  new  machinery  in 
operation.  Of  particular  interest  to 
the  group  was  the  Friday  automatic 
rotary  hoe.  This  new  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  was  developed  in  Michigan  and 
is  now  appearing  in  many  of  the 
blueberry  plantings  and  grape  vine¬ 
yards  in  New  Jersey.  The  group 
toured  the  various  plots  at  the  vege¬ 
table  research  farm  and  listened  to 
discussions  by  the  specialists  in 
charge. 

Some  of  the  items  of  interest  that 
were  observed  at  the  vegetable  re¬ 
search  farm  were:  several  thousand 
tomato  plants  for  the  production  of 
mother  stock  seed  of  Rutgers  and 
Queens  tomatoes;  55  varieties  or 
strains  of  sweet  corn;  land  resting 
and  soil  improvement  plots;  variety 
plantings  of  many  vegetable  crops- 
asparagus  breeding  plots;  foliar  fer¬ 
tilization  of  carrots  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  soluble  fertilizers  applied  in 
a  spray  to  the  growing  plants;  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  N.  J.  134  rhubarb;  sweet 
corn  breeding  plots. 

Following  this  tour,  the  fruit 
plantings  were  observed.  On  this 
tour,  seedling  blocks  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  of  peach,  pear,  apple, 
sweet  and  sour  cherry,  and  apricot 
were  visited.  Since  the  New  Jersey 
Station  has  been  active  in  fruit 
breeding,  most  of  the  acreage  is  de¬ 
voted  to  seedling  trees.  Strawberry 
breeding  is  also  an  important  part  of 
the  program  and  the  strawberry  se¬ 
lection  plots  were  examined.  The 
grape  plantings  consisting  of  160 
French-American  hybrids  and  90 
new  and  standard  varieties  was  also 
viewed. 

A  brief  meeting  was  held  on  the 
campus  of  Rutgers  University.  The 
group  was  welcomed  by  Clinton 
Carlough,  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society.  The 
main  speaker  of  the  meeting  was  Dr. 
Lewis  Webster  Jones,  President  of 
Rutgers  University.  Following  the 
brief  meeting,  a  tour  of  the  Rutgers 
University  campuses  was  made  by 

bus.  E.  G.  C. 


Four  generations  of  one  family 
were  present  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamlet  received  her  60-year  certifi¬ 
cate  at  Sheridan  Grange,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently.  Her  son, 
Ralph,  is  a  43-year  member.  The 
only  one  of  the  family  not  a  member 
of  the  Grange  is  four-month-old 
Andrew  Hamlet,  who  undoubtedly 
will  change  that  as  time  passes. 

The  New  York  State  Grange 
Leadership  School  will  be  held  from 
July  26  to  August  1  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  in  Morrisville. 


Approximately  275  Grangers  and 
their  guests  from  Pomona  No.  31  of 
Pennsylvania  recently  enjoyed  a 
talent  show  and  square  dance  at  the 
Turbotville  Community  Hall.  This 
Pomona  is  located  in  Upper  North¬ 
umberland,  Union  and  Montour 
Counties. 

North  Cbventry  Grange  No.  2011, 
Chester  County,  recently  raised  the 
money  for  its  contribution  toward 
the  new  State  Grange  headquarters 
by  holding  an  auction  sale.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  to  organize  and 
execute  the  sale,  divided  the  Grange 
membership  among  itself  and  then 
solicited  articles  of  any  description 
from  the  members.  The  articles  re¬ 
ceived  almost  filled  the  Grange  Hall. 


Wemanesa  Grange  No.  170  of  Gay- 
lordsville,  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
recently  honored  Mrs.  Ella  Morren 
as  a  Grange  Mother.  Mrs.  Morren 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Grange 
for  40  years  and  has  five  children, 
all  Grange  members.  She  was  es¬ 
corted  to  the  stage  and  a  crown  of 
flowers  was  placed  on  her  head  by 
Ina  Goldspink,  Past  Master  of  Far- 
mill  River  Grange.  Master  Albert 
Bandy  presented  her  with  a  Grange 
pin  and  a  decorated  cake  in  behalf 
of  the  Grange.  State  Master  Ira 
Wilcox  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  were 
present;  all  mothers  present  were 
given  corsages.  Guests  attended  from 
Kent  Grange,  Redding  Grange,  Wal¬ 
do  Grange,  Webutuck  Grange,  Stone 
Church  Grange,  Farmill  River 
Grange  and  Tolland  Grange. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler... . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk.... . 5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten . . . .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.25 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear. . 4.00 
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Quack  Grass  in  Raspberry 
Patch 

I  am  going  to  set  out  some  rec 
raspberries  in  another  location  be¬ 
cause  quack  grass  has  just  about 
taken  over  our  present  patch.  How 
would  you  suggest  preparing  the  new 
patch  to  help  control  the  quack 
grass,  before  and  after  the  berries 
are  growing?  j.  j.  j. 

Raspberries  and  other  bush  fruits 
are  most  easily  kept  free  of  weeds 
by  mulching  with  a  layer  of  leaves 
or  hay,  several  inches  thick,  appliec 
in  the  rows.  The  spaces  between  the 
rows  can  be  cultivated  until  mid¬ 
summer,  then  seeded  to  a  cover  crop 
ot  buckwheat  or  rye  grass.  That 
should  keep  the  quack  grass  smoth¬ 
ered  out.  Quack  grass  can,  of  course 
be  kept  under  control  by  clean  culti 
vation  using  tools  that  pull  out  as 
many  of  the  roots  as  possible,  anc 
then  removing  these  roots  from^the 
held  after  they  are  thoroughly  dried. 

To  eradicate  quack  grass  from  a 
field  before  setting  berry  plants,  the 
field  should  be  plowed  in  the  early 
tall  and  as  many  of  the  roots  rakec 
°nt  as  possible.  The  field  should 
|ga,tn  be  plowed  the  following 
bpring,,  and  then  harrowed  several 
times  before  seeding  to  a  smother 
crop  of  large  growing  field  corn  or 
sunflowers  which  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  thoroughly,  and  hoed  if  neces- 
Sary,  to  kill  all  the  quack  grass.  Two 
successive  crops  of  buckwheat  in  the 
same  season  will  likewise  do  a  good 
^b  of  smothering  out  quack  grass. 

-  In  *  ^ese  smother  crops  should  be 
v-ml  fertilized  in  order  to  induce  as 
fieavy  a  growth  as  possible. 

D.  F.  J. 

July  igf  1953 


In  corn,  sorghum  or  gross.  New  Holland’s  exclusive  Flotrac  feed 
stops  dogging*  This  is  how  New  Holland’s  Forage  Harvester  gives 
you  big  capacity  equal  to  larger,  more  expensive  machines! 


In  making  silage,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  positive  feed  to  the  chopping  knives. 

New  Holland’s  Flotrac  feed  is  the  most 
positive  feed  system  you  can  buy.  It  keeps 
constant  control  of  material  right  up  to  the 
big,  112-square-inch  throat  opening.  No 
slipping,  no  wrapping,  no  choking! 

At  the  throat,  New  Holland’s  unique  cut¬ 
ting  angle  takes  over.  Knives  draw  down  and 
toward  the  flywheel  shaft.  Toughest  chopping 
is  done  closest  to  the  source  of  power. 


Ask  your  New  Holland  Dealer  to  demon* 

strate  a  Flotrac  harvester  in  your  toughest 
stand.  Match  its  performance  against  any 
other  make.  Compare  the  features  New 
Holland  gives  you  as  standard  equipment. 
There  are  self-powered  and  P.T.O.  models  to 
meet  your  needs  .  .  .  quick-change  attach¬ 
ments  for  row  crop,  windrow  or  direct-cut. 

The  New  Holland  Machine  Company, 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania.  A  subsidiary  of 
The  Sperry  Corporation. 


Early  Cut  Silage  and  Hay 
Are  Best  for  Cows 

Have  heard  that  early  cut  silage 
and  hay  is  best  for  dairy  cows.  Is 
there  any  recent  experimental  work 
to  prove  this  claim?  If  so,  would  like 
to  have  it  discussed.  c.  k.  m. 

Feeding  early-cut  silage  and  hay 
to  dairy  cattle  makes  for  high  and 
efficient  milk  production,  according 
to  a  two-year  study  recently  com¬ 
pleted  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
K  Y.  It  was  conducted  by  animal 
husbandry  and  agronomy  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  George  W.  Trimberger  and 
W.  K.  Kennedy.  In  the  study,  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  were  fed  early-cut  silage, 
early-cut  barn-dried  hay,  late-cut 
field -cured  hay,  and  late-cut  silage. 
Their  consumption  of  feed,  average 
daily  weight  gain,  and  average  daily 
milk  production  were  compared. 

‘•The  cows  ate  much  more  of  the 
early-cut  silage  and  barn-dried  hay 
than  the  other  two  kinds  of  rough- 
age,'*  Prof.  Trimberger  said.  “Di¬ 
gestibility  is  also  very  high  for  early- 
cut  forage,  but  it  decreases  rapidly 
as  the  forage  matures.  It  may  range 
from  70  per  cent  digestibility  for 
very  early  forage  down  to  50  per 
cent  or  less  for  late-cut.” 

The  two-year  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  four  per  cent  fat  content 
milk  for  cows  on  early  silage  was 
44.7  pounds;  early  cut  barn-dried 
hay,  40  pounds;  late-cut  field-cured 
hay,  37.6  pounds;  and  late  silage, 
38.1  pounds.  Cows  fed  on  early-cut 
silage  and  barn-dried  hay  made  high 
weight  gains  during  the  test  period, 
and  those  fed  field-cured  hay  had 
small  weight  gains,  while  those  fed 
late  silage  lost  about  one-half  pound 
a  day  during  the  test  period. 

Very  early  cutting  decreased  the 
yield,  of  the  first  cutting,  but  pro¬ 
duced  a  higher  yield  from  the  second 
cutting.  For  mixed  hays,  the  largest 
amount  of  digestible  dry  matter  was 
obtained  for  the  whole  season,  when 
the  first  cutting  was  harvested  with 
the  timothy  headed,  but  still  in  the 
pre-bloom  state.  The  best  period  for 
harvest  usually  does  not  extend  over 
more  than  three  weeks. 

During  favorable  weather  early 
cutting  reduced  field  losses,  but  it 
increased  grass  silage  storage  losses 
due  to  greater  fermentation  and 
seepage. 

While  both  hay  crop  silage  and 
barn  drying  of  hay  permit  early  cut¬ 
ting  and  provide  methods  for  beat¬ 
ing  bad  weather,  silage  is  especially 
effective  in  this  respect.  Rainy 
weather,  which  occurs  frequently 
early  in  the  season,  does  not  seri¬ 
ously  increase  dry  matter  losses  for 
silage,  but  may  result  in  heavy 
losses  for  barn  drying  hay  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  field  curing. 


In  this  picture,  the  housing  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  show  details  of  New  Holland’s 
exclusive  Flotrac  feed.  Upper  feed  apron 
is  fully  floating  and  synchronized  with  the 
lower  apron.  It  features  crawler  type  ac¬ 
tion  with  all  blades  saw-tooth  to  prevent 
slippage.  Notice  how  the  full  length  of  the 
upper  apron  bears  down  to  keep  a  steady 
flow  of  material  to  the  knives.  There’s  no 
slipping  or  backing  up. 


Here’s  how  Flotrac  work*  in  action.  See  how  the 
upper  apron  raises  to  meet  a  heavy  wad.  As  the 
wad  feeds  into  the  big  throat  opening,  the  front 
end  of  the  apron  drops  back  to  control  normal 
flow.  Constant,  positive  feeding  for  steady, 
high-capacity  chopping  in  row  crops  or  forage 
crops  of  all  variety. 


Only  one  Forage  Harvester 
has  the  anti-dogging 
patented  Flo-Trac  feed 


©  NEW  HOLLAND 

" First  in  Grassland  Farming' 
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Seal-Treat 


WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

Water  Repellent  •  Palatable 


<3^ 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


Most  common  ore  the  termite  and  iyctus 
(powder  post)  beetle,  SEAL-TREAT  provides 
positive  penetrating  protection  through 
soaking.  Use  brush  or  spray. 


STOPS  ROT- DECAY- STAIN 


SEAL-TREAT  contains  PENTAchlorophenol 
which  kills  rot-producing  fungi.  Use  before 
painting  for  penetrating  protection  to  wood 
fibres  not  normally  reached  by  surface 
coating  of  paints. 


CONTROLS  WARPING 
and  SWELLING 


Under  ordinary  conditions  of  exposure, 
wood  to  which  SEAL-TREAT  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  will  not  pick  up  noticeable  amounts 
of  moisture.  Thus,  wood  so  treated  has 
dimensional  stability. 

*  *  * 

The  possibility  of  warping,  swelling,  or 
shrinking  in  service  is  greatly  reduced. 
Windows  and  doors  operate  easily.  After 
drying,  paint  or  varnish  may  be  applied  to 
treated  wood. 


Available  at  your  Local  Dealer  in  Quart  and  Gallon  Cans 

WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

>  86  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


Get  ALL  the  Com  You  Grow 
Get  TOP  PRICE  for  Every  Ear 

You  can’t  make  money  running  a  Rat  Ranch!  These 
slimy  creatures  eat  up  your  profits  and  pollute  the  corn 
they  don’t  eat!  Get  rid  of  rat-breeding,  corn-spoiling  open 
cribs  right  now! 

With  the  amazing,  new,  rat-proof  Kaevest-Hoardeb  you 
can  pick  your  com  when  it’s  mature  — dry  it  down  to  safe 
anc  proper  moisture  content  in  your  Harvest-Hoabder,  No 
more  waiting  for  the  weather!  You  clear  your  fields  weeks 
earlier  No  more  mold  or  spoilage!  Corn  dried  in  the 
Harvest-Hoarder  will  not,  mold  or  spoil.  You  get  top  price 
lor  every  ear.  No  more  rats,  eitherl  You  get  all  the  com 
you  grow.  10%  to  15%  more  corn,  because  none  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heat,  which  happens  when  com  is  over-moi^t. 

Ruild  It  Yourself  for  This  Year 


The  Harvest-Hoarder  has  corrugated  steel  side-walls,  scien¬ 
tifically  perforated  for  ideal  air  circulation  and  to  keep  rats 
and  other  vermin  OUT!  Fast,  thorough  drying  is  guaranteed 
with  the  center  air  tube,  illustrated  at  right.  The  adjustable 
ventilator  at  top  is  storm-proof. 

You  build  the  Harvest-Hoarder  yourself  in  your  spare 
time.  Everything  you  need,  down  to  nuts  and  bolts,  is  fur¬ 
nished  pre-fit  led  for  quick  and  easy  erection.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  lay  a  foundation.  Our  exclusive  sub-surface  founda¬ 
tion  ring  anchors  the  building  securely  and  is  rat-proof. 


Harvest -Hoarder 

CORN  CRIB  and  DRIER 

•••••••SEND  TODAYI . 


Kfftw  —  FR pen  In  spite  of  its  low,  Low  Price, 
c  *  ntJW  r  net •  don’t  confuse  the  amazing  new 
Has  vest- Hoarder  with  ruinous  open  cribs!  There’s  nothing 
"temporary'’  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder— it’s  Steel-Bilt  like 
a  sky-scraper  to  last  a  lifetime.  Heavily  galvanized  so  it 
won’t,  rust. 


The  Harvest- Hoarder  actually  pays  for  Itself  with  just  two 
or  three  crops.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  rats,  and  if  you  want  to  get  all  the  com 
you  grow,  and  get  top  prices  for  it,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  all  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder  now  before  it’s 
too  late! 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL  • 

No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything  • 
—just  put  your  name  and  address  on  • 
the  back  of  a  post  card  and  mail  to:  " 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP.  • 

612  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  • 

5323  • 

• 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

Pest  Paid  25  (  00  500  1000 

Tomato  (June  1) .  ,50  1.40  3.45  4.70 
Cabbage  .........  ,50  1.25  2.95  3.85 

Cauliflower  . . . .  v,  .55  1.40  3.90  6.00 

Pepper  . .  .60  1.50  4.50  7.25 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  use  any  %  to1/^  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

mmm—ammmmmmm  Motor  Coupling  included. 


Egg  Plant  .......  .60  1.60  4.60  7.50 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts  . 50  1.25  2.95  4.00 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

12"  x  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00;  100,  $8.00. 
Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  mi  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  Information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  HEW  YORK  GROWN  --  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE  (White)  and  CORNELL  595  l(White) 

WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  E?8T8fl8B-  ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


Cooperation  Brings  Achievement 

Cooperation  is  not  a  one-way  Birdsfoot  trefoil  was  included  hP 
street.  Everyone  likes  to  get  into  the  cause  it  does  well  in  Wyoming  Coim 
act.  If  a  farmer  is  asked  to  do  some-  ty  and  seed  is  readily  available  it 
thing  as  a  public  benefit,  at  small  was  donated  by  a  district  cooperator 
cost  to  himself,  he  usually  does  it  who  raises  a  little  for  sale.  He  wav 
gladly.  Sometime,  somewhere  along  given  the  opportunity  to  sell  thp 
the  line,  he  discovers  immediate  re-  seed,  but  insisted  on  giving  it  That 
turns  that  are  worth  more  than  his  started  the  ball  rolling.  * 

original  investment.  This  idea  is  ad-  A  tractor  and  harrow  were  needori 
mirably  illustrated  by  recent  hap-  to  prepare  the  first  site.  The  nearest 
pemngs  in  Wyoming  County,  New  farmer  said  his  harrow  would  be 
Y<^£.  .  available  and  that  if  he  had  a  trac 

The  principal  function  of  a  high-  tor  that  was  not  busy,  it  too  could 
way  department  is  to  build  and  be  used.  Another  farmer,  at  a  greater 
maintain  roads.  Land  along  roads  is  distance  from  the  trial,  said  “I  have 
frequently  disturbed.  Wyoming  an  extra  tractor.  If  my  neighbor  is 
County  people  saw  that  when  roads  using  his,  come  up  and  get  mine” 
were  rebuilt,  raw  banks  were  left  There  was  an  old  straw  stack  back 
for  Nature  to  reseed.  Unfortunately,  of  a  barn  near  the  plots.  It  was 
Nature  took  her  own  time  at  this  perfect  for  mulching.  The  owner  was 
job  and  some  of  these  banks  suff-  glad  to  give  it  for  this  use,  if  care 
ered  from  severe  erosion  long  be-  was  taken  to  keep  all  gates  closed 
fore  native  vegetation  took  over,  so  that  his  sheep  could  not  get  out 
This  erosion  was  unsightly  and  A  part-time  farmer,  near  the 
wasteful.  As  a  general  rule,  the  second  set  offered  his  tractor  harrow 
eroded  material  ended  up  on  the  and  suggested  that  since  the  bottom 
roads  or  in  the  ditches  and  had  to  of  his  hay  mow  was  moldy  he 
be  removed.  That  took  time  and  cost  would  consider  it  a  favor,  if  the  mow 
m°??ey.  was  cleaned  out.  He  also  offered  the 

Since  the  problem  was  soil  ero-  use  of  his  cyclone  seeder.  Since  his 
sion,  it  was  presented  to  Wyoming  tractor  was  on  steel  and  rather  hard 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  to  maneuver  on  a  steep  slope,  it  was 
and  cooperating  SCS  technicians,  decided  to  do  the  work  with  a  used 
Soil  Conservation  Service  had  two  tractor  offered  by  a  nearby  farm  ma- 
different  plants  that  technicians  chinery  dealer, 
thought  would  be  helpful;  it  offered  -  May  11  was  set  as  “P”  Day.  Be- 
seed  for  two  field  trials.  The  local  fore  eight  o’clock  that  morning  one 
representative  of  the  State  Depart-  of  the  SCS  men  met  a  gang  of  three 
ment  of  Public  Works  became  inter-  highway  maintenance  men  at  one  of 
ested.  He  knew  that  the  erosion  cost  the  sites.  From  then  on  everything 
the  State  money  and  promised  to  moved  like  clock  work.  Fertilizer 
supply  fertilizer  and  labor.  That  is  was  applied,  the  area  was  harrowed, 
when  the  program  got  into  high  seed  was  inoculated  and  sown  anti 
Sear.  mulch  was  drawn  and  spread.  When 

Two  sites,  in  different  parts  of  the  the  job  was  completed,  the  crew  re¬ 
county,  were  selected.  Plots  were  peated  the  process  at  the  other  plots, 
staked  for  three  different  plants:  As  the  last  mulch  was  being  spread, 
crown  vetch,  creeping  red  fescue  and  Mother  Nature  added  the  finishing 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  The  seed  for  the  touches  with  a  hard  shower  of  rain 
first  two  were  supplied  by  SCS.  R.  Jonas 


Five  farmers,  three  'public  agencies  and  a  farm  implement  dealer  worked 
together  to  improve  this  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  roadbank .  Here  a  State 
highway  crew  mulches  the  bank  with  straw  provided  by  farmers.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  the  kind  of  erosion  and  gullying  still  in  evidence  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  is  the  goal  of  this  cooperative  effort. 


My  Compost  Pile 


A  compost  pile  is  a  good  way  to 
convert  materials  into  valuable  or¬ 
ganic  fertilizer.  The  conversion  in 
;he  compost  pile  is  not  a  rapid  pro¬ 
cess  but,  if  once  started  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  produces  a  real  benfit  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  applied. 

A  compost  pile  is  not  a  catch-all 
:'or  any  or  all  materials  considered 
as  refuse.  If  compost  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  soil  fertilizer,  such  things 
as  small  wooden  branches  from  trees, 
tin  cans  and  seed  ripened  weeds 
should  not  go  into  it.  Tree  branches 
do  not  decompose  quickly,  and  they 
are  difficult  to  remove  when  the 
compost  material  is  needed.  Tin  cans 
belong  in  a  dump.  Seed  ripened 
weeds  should  be  burned  in  order  to 
destroy  the  seeds. 

Kitchen  garbage  may  be  used  in 
the  compost,  but  meats  and  ffats 
should  be  excluded  because  they  at¬ 
tract  roving  dogs,  rats  and  mice. 
Bones  do  the  same  and  they  decay 
slowly;  however,  if  burned  the  ashes 
from  the  bones  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  soil.  Leaves,  which  rot  quickly 
and  too  often  are  raked  in  heaps  and 
burned  m  the  Fall,  make  excellent 
humus.  Chicken  and  other  manures 
are  also  good  compost  builders.  A 
good  method  is  to  place  a  layer  of 
manure  or  garbage  over  a  layer  ot 


leaves.  Grass  and  privet  hedge  trim¬ 
mings  may  also  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  the  compost  pile.  If  the 
heap  gives  off  a  bad  odor,  super¬ 
phosphate  may  be  secured  at  most 
seed  or  hardware  stores  and  applied 
liberally.  The  use  of  soil  covering  the 
compost  pile  may  slow  up  its  decom¬ 
position. 

For  my  own  use,  I  select  a  site  . 
well  enough  away  from  buildings 
not  to  induce  rats  to  live  therein. 

I  dig  a  saucer-shaped  hole  eight  to 
10  inches  deep  into  which  I  place  the 
compost  materials.  Outlining  this 
excavation,  from  which  the  dug 
earth  is  placed  all  around  the  outer 
rim,  wooden  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  ground.  The  stakes  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  rugged  and  spaced  to  support  a 
two-loot  wire  fence  of  not  more  than 
an  inch  mesh.  The  purpose  of  the 
wire  is  to  hold  the  compost  in  place 
during  high  winds;  it  also  serves  to 
discourage  rodents  from  easy  en¬ 
trance  and  quick  exit.  The  fencing 
should  be  attached  close  to  the 
ground  and  securely  fastened  with 
wire  that  may  be  simply  removed 
when  using  the  compost.  The  wire 
should  be  durable  if  the  compost- 
heap  is  built  up  enough  to  exer* 
tension  on  the  mesh  fence. 

R.  K.  Griswold 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  New  Kind  of  Country  Fair 

—Old  Style 

rmintv  or  Country  Fair  is  a  of  agriculture  through  this  medium, 

■  T  honored  institution,  dating  back  For  nearly  100  years  this  association 
time  n  th  t  f  s  have  has  flourished  with  continued  sue- 

mUC  mnSed  cess.  With  the  Posing  of  time  the 

CVtL  American  Agricultural  Fair  is  popularity  of  these  yearly  events 
io+ive  institution,  the  outcome  of  grew  into  a  two-day  affair  and 
f.  n  vjcdon  and  determination  of  eventually  —  five  days.  The  writer 
Qnah  Watson,  a  friend  and  disci-  recalls  how  preparations  were  made 
i  of  P,eniamin  Franklin.  Prominent  the  preceding  night,  providing 
?  oolitical  and  patriotic  affairs,  he  lunches  to  be  taken  and  feed  for  the 
f^iv  bought  a  farm  near  Pittsfield,  horses  that  were  hitched  to  hon- 
c  at  the  age  of  50  years.  Here  zontal  poles  put  up  for  that  purpose 
51  wns  determined  to  demonstrate  —all  in  anticipation  of  the  day’s  out- 
1  those  interested  in  agriculture  ing  which  was  more  in  the  nature 
Test  to  promote  good  farming,  of  a  summer  picnic.  Here  the  kiddies 
nr  TJlvsses  Hedrick,  former  Direc-  spent  their  saved-up  nickels  and 
tor  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta-  dimes  for^  rides  on  the  merry-go- 
tion  in  his  book  “A  History  of  Agri 
nilture  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

.  TWT„  TirA+onn-  “TVTorvu-  fariTlPr! 


auotes  Mr.  Watson:  ‘‘Many  farmers, 
even  females,  were  attracted  to  this 
first  novel  and  humble  exhibition 


round,  and  the  end  of  the  day  saw 
a  weary  but  happy  crowd  starting 
for  home. 

Much  progress  has  since  been 
__  made,  and  new  attractions  have  been 

From  *  this  ^  lucky  incident  I  reasoned  employed  to  draw'  larger  crowds  for 
i.,-.  if  two  animals  are  capable  of  the  annual  event  in  the  late  Summer 
pvritine  so  much  attention,  what  or  early  Fall.  Possibly  the  mam  at- 
Smild  be  the  effect  of  a  display  on  traction  has  been  the  harness  racing 
a  larger  scale  of  different  animals?  that  has  grown  into  a  really  big 
The  farmers  present  responded  to  my  affair.  Other  show's  or  concessions 
remarks  with  approbation,  we  thus  have  entered  into  the  picture  until 
became  acquainted,  and  from  that  the  whole  proposition  developed  into 
moment  to  the  present  hour,  Agri-  an  exhibition  of  side  shows,  stunts 
cultural  Fairs  and  Cattle  Shows,  with  and  contests  savoring  more  of  the 
all  their  connections,  have  predomin-  nature  of  a  carnival  than  a  display 
ated  in  my  mind  greatly  to  the  of  farm  products,  W'hich  was  the 
orepudice  of  my  private  affairs.”  original  intention  of  the  promoters 
With  this  small  beginning,  Mr.  of  the  County  Fair. 

Watson’s  enthusiasm  made  him  de-  The  horse  races  have  progressed 
termined  to  try  for  a  more  preten-  from  the  early  type  where  the  farm- 
tious  effort  the  following  year.  His  ers  matched  their  fleetest  horses 
comment  follows:  “It  was  splendid,  against  others  of  the  surrounding 
novel  and  inspiring  beyond  anything  countryside,  drawing  various  kinds 
of  its  kind  ever  exhibited  in  America,  of  vehicles  from  the  two-wheeled 
it  cost  me  an  infinity  of  trouble  and  carts  to  top  buggies,  roadsters  and 
some  cash,  but  it  resulted  in  excit-  buckboards.  This  racing  fever  rose 
ing  a  general  attention  in  the  north-  to  such  a  high  pitch  that  we  of  the 
ern  States  and  placing  oqr  society  on  older  generation  can  w'ell  remember 
elevated  ground.  In  this  procession  the  idea  was  extended  to  the  ride 
were  69  oxen  connected  by  chains,  home  after  the  fair  was  over,  and 
drawing  a  plough  held  by  the  oldest  the  highways  afforded  opportunity 
man  in  the  county,  a  band  of  mu-  to  match  their  skill  and  speed  as 


sicians,  the  society  bearing  appro¬ 
priate  designs,  and  each  member 
decorated  with  a  badge  of  wheat  in 
his  hat.”  Floats  drawn  by  more  oxen 
followed,  forming  an  inspiring  spec¬ 
tacle  for  those  early  days. 

This  Berkshire  County  Fair  was  a 
huge  success,  carrying  the  county  by 


they  raced  home  to  do  the  regular 
farm  chores  before  darkness  fell  and 
the  kerosene  lantern  became  a 
necessity  around  the  barn. 

These  races  have  now  developed 
into  the  more  professional  type,  with 
racing  stables  from  distant  points, 
as  well  as  locally  owned,  being 


storm,  and  the  Berkshire  system  was  represented.  All  these  sensational 
soon  adopted  in  every  progressive  features  have  gradually  detracted 
community  in  the  Union  from  Maine  from  the  original  idea  of  having  dis- 
to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  plSYs  of  local  farmers’  products  until 
the  Mississippi.  Thus  the  County  the  question  has  been  raised, 


Fair  at  once  became  an  American 
institution.  It  stirred  up  a  spirit  of 
competition  with  every  one  vieing  to 
equal  or  exceed  his  neighbor  in  the 


whether  or  not  “it  is  time  for  a 
change.” 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  arranging  for  the  1953 
exhibits’  of”  animals,  ’grains,  fruits,  Genesee  County  Fair,  our  Genesee 
flowers,  foods,  clothing,  machinery,  County  Agricultural  agent,  Harold  A 
woolens,  linens,  works  of  art— about  Sweet,  raised  the  question:  Would  it 
everything  that  the  heart  of  the  be  wise  to  change  the  whole  set-up 
farmer,  man  or  woman,  could  wish,  of  the  program,  following  somewhat 
Nor  were  the  intellectual  and  spirit-  the  idea  of  the  “Farmers  Round  Up” 
ual  faculties  ignored.  There  were  of  Genesee  County  where  no  ad- 
songs  to  be  sung  by  full  choirs  and  mission  was  charged,  the  display  of 
brass  bands  to  furnish  instrumental  modern  farm  machinery  was  stressed 
music.  Then,  as  now,  orators,  poli-  and  demonstrated  in  actual  field  use, 
ticians  and  public  officers  held  forth,  farm  products  were  displayed  ex- 
and  Watson,  wishing  that  the  spirit-  tensively,  including  the  showing  of 
ual  side  of  man  be  catered  to,  purebred  livestock,  exhibits  put  on 
coached  clergymen  in  long  harvest-  by  the  4-H  Clubs  and  the  Granges  of 
home  prayers.  His  premiums  were  the  county,  excluding  the  carnival 
works  of  art,  to  awaken  the  widest  type  of  attractions? 

Possible  diversity  of  interests— this  After  duly  considering  these  radi- 

was  Watson’s  secret,  and  every  sue-  cal  changes,  the  directors  of  the 
cessful  fair  held  since  has  had  it.  Genesee  County  Fair  Association 
Thus  the  idea  of  an  American,  have  finally  decided  to  try  the  ex- 
County  Fair  was  born,  and  is  it  any  periment  for  this  year  at  least  and, 
wonder  that  this  pioneer  in  the  if  successful,  make  it  a  permanent 
movement  is  regarded  as  the  Father  program  of  the  Genesee  County 
of  the  County'  Fair  as  we  have  since  Fair.  Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

observed  it?  - - 

Later  on,  in  February  1832,  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  organised  for  the  promotion  of 
oetter  farm  practices  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  all  farm  products,  both 
^ops  and  livestock.  At  first  this  at¬ 
tempt  was  not  very  successful  and 
°Ply  little  progress  was  made.  But 
nine  years  later  in  1841,  the  Society 
was  reorganized  and  has  developed 
along  more  permanent  lines. 

it  was  during  these  early  times 
tnat  some  of  the  towns  held  their 
own  local  fairs.  The  location  of  the 
pyron  Fair  Grounds  in  Genesee 
is  still  pointed  out  by  some 
m  the  oldest  inhabitants  to  those  of 
ne  younger  generation.  Similar 
Pots  were  undoubtedly  duplicated 
n  many  other  small  towns.  In  1857 
“m  Genesee  County  Fair  Association  ‘  Just  don’t  get  nervous.  You’re  the 
was  organized,  and  the  county  appro-  best  hog  here  and  everybody  knows 
Pnated  $8,000  for  the  improvement  it!” 

July  18,  1953 


U  VE  STOCK 
JUDGING 


DEARBORN -WOOD  BROS.  CORN  PICKER 


Watch  the  floating  gathering 
points  pick  up  low  or  down  corn. 
See  ho iv  more  of  the  crop  gets 
into  the  machine.  Then  you’ll 
have  a  tip-off  why  so  many 
farmers  prefer  the  Dearborn- 
Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker.  But 
thatte  just  the  start  — there’s 
lots  more. 

No  other  corn  picker,  for 
example,  has  a  rotary  snapping 
bar  to  help  the  snapping  rolls  re¬ 
move  the  ears.  This  reduces  shell¬ 
ing,  and  helps  prevent  clogging. 

Then  “flexible  fingered”  spirals 
(patented)  spread  out  the  ears 
over  the  entire  husking  bed 
so  that  all  six  husking  rolls 
stay  busy.  No  wonder  the 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn 
Picker  does  faster,  cleaner  husk¬ 
ing.  No  wonder  you  can  pick 
faster  in  heavy  yielding  hybrids. 

Muddy  fields?  You  can  use  this 
light-pulling  picker  in  many 
fields  where  “heavyweights”  are 
mud-stalled.  It’s  quick  and  easy 
to  attach  and  unhook,  too  — 
doesn’t  tie  up  the  tractor  from 
other  work. 


See  Why  This  Big  Husking  8ed 
Handles  More  Corn, 
Does  Cleaner  Work 


Not  four,  but  six  husking  rolls— 
three  rubber  against  three  steel 
—remove  husks  and  silks  almost  as 
cleanly  as  hand  shucking.  And  fast! 

These  clean-action  husking  rolls 
are  a  full  three  feet  long.  More 
husking  area  means  more  capacity 
in  heavy  corn.  Its  gentle  husking 
action  reduces  shelling  and  scrap¬ 
ing  of  ears,  too. 

Notice  how  the  spiral  fingers 
spread  out  the  ears  over  the  entire 
husking  bed  — another  exclusive 
feature  that  boosts  capacity. 


Have  your  nearby  dealer  tell  you  more  about 
the  picker  that  won  the  national  championship 
last  fall — the  Dearborn -Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker 
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LINE  OF 


^  FARM  ELEVATORS 


letter  flan  evei 


New,  simplified 
construction  provides 
added  strength  and 
stability  for  greater 
operating  safety. 


MWf 

Steel  Roller 
Drive  Chain. 

Sealed, 
Self-Aligning, 
Pie-lubricated 
Bearings. 


FREE 


Jumbo  Folder  Describes 
4  Sizes  ...  1 1  Models 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 
I’m  interested  in  Smoker  Elevators  and  other  hay  mak¬ 
ing  machinery.  Please  send  literature. 


Nome:. 


Entries  are  now  coming  in  for  the 
Maine  State  Dairy  Show,  which  in¬ 
cludes  4-H  Club  and  adult  classes, 
on  Saturday,  August  1,  at  Windsor 
Fair  Grounds.  Several  hundred  of 
the  outstanding  dairy  animals  in 
Maine  will  be  on  exhibition  and  will 
be  judged  by  the  Danish  system.  Five 
calves  will  be  awarded  by  the  Maine 
Bankers  Assn,  to  outstanding  4-H 
Club  members.  The  public  is  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

Fred  J.  Nutter,  Corinna,  Penob¬ 
scot  County,  was  re-elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn, 
of  America  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  month  in  St.  Paul. 

Dennis  F.  Getchell,  Limestone, 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  has  been 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
Eastern  Polled  Hereford  Assn. 
Named  directors  were  Philip  H. 
Chadbourne,  Bethel,  Oxford  County, 
Maine,  and  James  McKinnon,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  The  summer  meeting  of  the 
directors  will  be  held  in  Presque 
Isle,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  on 
July  31  and  August  1. 


only  New  Englander  in  the  22-man 
group. 


Paul  Miller,  Vernon,  Windham 
County,  Vt.,  has  been  named  the 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Essay 
Contest  winner.  He  will  receive  a 
free,  two-day  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  West  Spring- 
field,  Vermont  in  September.  Second 
place  was  a  tie  between  Louis  H. 
Pomeroy,  Westfield,  Hampden  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mass.,  and  Willard  A.  Bodwell, 
Jr.,  East  Kingston,  Rockingham 
County,  N.  H.  Fourth  place  went  to 
Joyce  M.  Pearl,  Hampton,  Conn.; 
fifth  to  Allaire  L.  Pike,  Cornish, 
York  County,  Maine;  and  sixth  to 
Dana  L.  Moore,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 
All  six  winners  were  awarded  $100 
college  scholarships. 

Marvin  Carley,  Brattleboro,  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  Vt.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Rabbit  and  Cavy  Breeders  Assn.,  at 
its  recent  meeting. 


p  o,. 


R.  F.  D.. 


.  STATE.. 


Lewis  Pomeroy,  Russellville  Road, 
Westfield,  Hampden  County,  was  the 
Massachusetts  winner  in  this  year’s 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Essay 
Contest.  He  receives  a  $100  college 
scholarship.  Thomas  W.  Stone,  also 
of  Westfield,  took  second  place. 
Third  went  to  James  C.  O’Sullivan, 
Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  and 
fourth  to  Raymond  Rice,  Williams¬ 
burg. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

^  FALL  PRICE  LIST  4 

EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 


( NEW) 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 


Buy  Clean  Seed 

FROM 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE* Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  30%  o.  ROTARY 


WITH 
.REVERSE 


iTRACTORS 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


MOWS  UWN 

HAULS  .  mulches  1  save  30%  by  buying-  direct  factory- 
HO  povrtR  OENERATOR  I  to-you  Tough,  tugged  3  H.P  motor. 
plows  snow  •  sprats  1  Reverse  g,  fun  differential  for  easy 
CUTS  WOOD  •  SCTTHES  g  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
roller  •  SULKT  I  take-off  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
m field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  lactorv  guarantee  Act  now  'Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

■BRRanirNEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME -Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
6ASP0RT,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

7  x  9  @  $5.'67  I  Write  for  samples 

8  x  12  @  8^64  I  and  stock  sizes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  GRINDING 

We  grind  like  factory  new.  For  a  longer  lasting  knife, 
send  your  Dull  Ensilage  Knives  to  us  for  Servicing. 

NEW  ENGLAND  KNIFE  CO.,  INC. 

84  PRESCOTT  ST.,  WORCESTER  5,  MASS. 


-  FANFOLD  PH0T08  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7 f DO.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Photo:  G.  C.  Pace,  USDA  Ext.  Ser.,  Orono,  Me. 
Due  to  their  outstanding  success  in 
4-H  Club  work,  these  Maine  mem¬ 
bers  were  selected  as  their  State’s 
delegation  to  the  recent  National  4- 
H  Club  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Front  row  (I.  to  r.):  Richard 
M.  Shibles,  Knox,  Waldo  County, 
and  Shirley  Bartlett,  Bethel,  Oxford 
County;  back  row  (l.  to  r.) :  Guy  A. 
Brown,  Hermon,  Penobscot  County, 
and  Janice  Shaw,  Sangerville, 
Piscataquis  County. 

The  white  pine  weevil  reduced  the 
potential  lumber  supply  from  stand¬ 
ing  white  pines  by  two  million  board 
feet  in  New  Hampshire  forests  last 
year.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
the  feeding  of  this  insect,  and  the 
resultant  tree  deformities  and 
stunted  growth  had  reduced  the 
merchantable  board  feet  of  pole- 
type  white  pines  now  standing  in 
New  Hampshire  by  13  per  cent.  Re¬ 
duction  of  sawlog  timber  from  larger 
trees  amounts  to  40  per  cent. 

Peter  C.  Crafts,  Rosmoore  Farms, 
Grasmer,  N.  H.,  has  been  selected  as 
a  member  of  the  permanent  turkey 
advisory  committee  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  He  is  the 


The  11th  annual  Connecticut 
Square  Dance  Festival  will  be  held 
during  Farm  and  Home  Day  July  29 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  Six 
new  callers  wil  assist  two  veterans 
with  the  calling  during  the  evening. 
Several  thousand  people  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend. 

A  substantially  larger  peach  crop 
than  in  several  years  is  predicted  for 
Connecticut  in  1953,  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  158,000  bushels.  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  expected  to  add  120,000 
bushels  to  this  total,  also  a  consider¬ 
able  increase. 

William  Thrall,  30,  a  Vernon,  Tol¬ 
land  County,  Conn.,  farmer  has  been 
nominated  as  Connecticut’s  young 
farmer  candidate  to  visit  a  foreign 
country  during  the  winter  phase  of 
the  IF  YE  project. 

New  London  County,  Conn.,  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  counties  in 
the  United  States  under  Federal 
quarantine  for  the  control  of  vesicu¬ 
lar  exanthema  disease  of  hogs. 


Highest  sweet  corn  yields  in  the 
Northeastern  cooperative  sweet  corn 
trials  for  1952  were  obtained  at  the 
Rhode  Island  experiment  station. 
This  was  despite  the  fact  that 
Kingston,  where  the  station  is  lo¬ 
cated  had  the  lowest  rainfall  of  the 
six  stations  taking  part.  The  15  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  tested  averaged  nearly 
six  tons  per  acre,  over  a  ton  above 
the  average.  Highest  yielding  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  Rhode  Island  test  were,  in 
order,  Patrick  Henry,  North  Star, 
Seneca  Dawn,  Golden  Jewel  and 
Marcross.  John  W.  Manchester 


Photo:  Jack  Teehan 

New  England  Governors  in  Milking  Contest 
Governor  Burton  M.  Cross  of  Maine,  left,  and  Governor  Hugh  Gregg  of 
New  Hampshire  participate  in  the  Governor’s  Milking  Contest,  a  June 
Dairy  Month  promotion,  staged  last  month  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  by  the 
Rotary  Club  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club .  The 
coia  on  left  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Reid,  Francestown,  N.  H.;  the  cow  on  the 
right  by  C.  P.  Hayward ,  Milford,  N.  H. 
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You 
Can 
Get  a 

Unadilla  NOW 

The  famous  lock-dowellect 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately  ^ 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory - 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course,  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-72,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.Reg.  U.S,  P«t.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brotfe  Product) 


f»i.  . 

2606551 


Douhlat,.4).<W 
Right  or  left  ^ 

Side  $995 

Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  fat¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  tig 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  man,  women  and  children. 
Moil  ordars  giv*  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  obdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  01 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C  O  D ‘a 
OVER  800,000  GRATEFUL  USERS.* 

10  Day  Trial  Of  for 

Money-beck  guarantee  if  you  don't  gel 
blessed  relief. 

© tf»y  moy  A*  serious  — ORDER  TOLA, Vi 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY73,  Kansas  City  l  Vio. 


at* 


mom 


TULLER 


first  thing  to  do  in  Detroit  is  chock 
|  In  at  Hotel  Toller!  You’ll  enjoy 
|  every  minute.  Newly  modernised, 
Beautifully  decorated.  Within 
walking  distance  of  all  downtown 
stores,theatres  and  business  activ¬ 
ities  . .  .  yet,  you  enjoy  the  ever* 
-green  atmosphere  of  Grand  Circus 
Fork  ...  The  Toller  Coffee  Shop  o» 
Cafeteria  for  excellent  bed 
modestly  priced. 

«00  ROOMS  44M.50 
WITH  »ATH  FSOM  T— %  uo 
I  Harry  E.  Psofsoe. 


DETROIT 


SCORES  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  CHAIN  SAW 
OPERATORS  have  installed  genuine  0RE' 
GON®  Chipper  Chain  on  their  tawt  and 
found  that  it  has  no  match  for  all-around 
performance.  They  like  genuine  haro- 
chromed  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  cutting 
speed,  long  life,  and  easy,  fast-fiSirug  Quali¬ 
ties.  They  have  proved  that  on  any  make 
saw,  in  any  kind  of  timber,  genuine 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  is  the  pltfstandinfl 
all-purpose  cutting  chain.  It  is  stron9A. 
guaranteed.  Buy  it  from  your  dfeafqjr 
write  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp,, 

8816  S.E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  ©feS011- 
State  saw  make,  bar  length. 


Erect  It  Yourself  and 


•  Easily  assembled 
o  Steel  or  AlttMMWm 
o  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  all  purposes- 
o  Look  like  Wood 
o  Shipped  AnyvAO-e 
WRITE  FOR  FCiWSEfl 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Haekwsacft,  M-J. 


PATENTS  SVaSrSs 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS  - 

042  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  >.  u__ 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENT^ 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents™  "L 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  odd 

WIG..  ABINGTON.  MASS.  f.„fL 


SAVES  — 


up  to  much 


PAINT  •  10,000  GALLONS 

Battleship  Gray  Exterior  Paint,  suitable 
wood,  perfect  condition,  packed  in  fivC-gaiimi 

-  Cancellation  on  large  marine 

.00  per  gallon,  check  with  .°I"1  H  j. 
iL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWATJ^J. 


Price  $1 
COMMERCIAL 
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REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  YEOTiLATtvk*-’ 
Galvanized,  steel  or  aluminum.  All  sizes  «»u  1  wr 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel, 
draft  and  creosote.  Automatic  Rite- Heat  W  aWj 
electric  poultry  debt  Hers  stops  feather  Pkj*"®  £at 
cannibalism.  Steel  hog  feeders.  Elec,  pis  droofle*--  pa_ 
free.  G.  D.  SMRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RncM»l« 

*  THE  RURAL  NEW-Y©rKER 


Farm  Life 

(Continued  from  Page  458) 

farming  remains  about  a^  it  always 
ijas  been  —  wheat  and  sheep.” 

<(jf  thev  are  shepherds,  then  why 
aren't  *  they  out  watching  their 

herds?”  .  , 

“Just  one  man  does  that.  He  is  the 
village  herder  who  takes  everyone’s 
animals  out  at  so  much  a  head  a 
year..  The  sheep  drift  back  and  forth 
over  the  stubble  and  fallow  lands, 
picking  up  what  they  can  here  and 
there.  This  climate  does  not  produce 
much  good  grass  and  thus  the 
pasture  is  poor.  Sheep  are  looked 
upon  more  or  less  as  scavengers.  The 
idea*  of  seeded  and  fertilized  pasture 
is  considered  the  most  unreasonable 
pampering.” 

“Why  not  try  goats?”  I  suggested. 
“Goats!”  He  almost  shouted. 
“Goats'.  Do  you  realize  that  40  years 
ago  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  most 
overgrazed,  overburned,  and  eroded 
places  in  the  world?  And  all  because 
oi  goats:  We  had  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  them,  and  they  were  the 
despots  of  the  island.  They  ran 
everywhere,  gnawing,  nibbling, 
breaking  and  destroying  every  tree, 
shrub  and  plant  they  could  find. 
Here  on  the  plain  they  were  bad 
enough.  But  in  the  mountains  they 
had  just  about  destroyed  the  forest 
before  our  Department  found  a  way 
to  deal  with  them.” 

“Please  forgive  me,”  I  interrupted. 
“The  truth  is  I  rather  like  goats.  I 
used  to  keep  several  myself.  One 
was  named  Sally  and  she  used  to 
give  four  quarts  a  day.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  Mr. 
Sadki,  “if  you  are  talking  about 
milking  goats  who  are  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  But  the  free-ranging  goat 
is  unproductive  and  unmanageable. 
She  will  do  you  $20  worth  of  damage 
for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  milk.  She 
is  a  curse  to  the  man  who  keeps  her 
and  a  curse  to  the  land  she  feeds 
upon. 

“Forty  years  ago  the  Village  Goat 
Law  was  enacted.  Under  its  pro¬ 
visions,  villagers  can,  by  a  majority 
vote,  exclude  free-ranging  goats 
from  the  village  lands.  The  govern¬ 
ment  paid  compensation  to  the 
owners  in  addition  to  the  sale  price. 
Each  family  can  still  keep  three 
goats,  but  they  must  be  tethered. 
Now  about  half  the  island  is  clear 
of  these  pests.  The  new  orchards, 
gardens,  vineyards  and  woodlots 
which  are  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  are  not  possible  if  they  have 
to  be  fenced  against  goats. 

“There  are  some  villages  in  the 
mountains  surrounded  by  forest,  but 
not  as  many  as  there  used  to  be. 
They  were  ‘grazing  villages’  living, 
or  rather  starving,  on  free-ranging 
goats.  We  have  gradually  just 
bought  them  out,  bought  their  land, 
bouses,  goats  and  grazing  rights.  We 
found  other  work  for  the  shepherds 
in  the  copper  or  asbestos  mines,  in 
the  new  ports  and  factories.  We 
found  better  land  for  them  else¬ 
where.  A  lot  of  them  got  enough 
money  to  go  the  United  States  or 
Australia.  We  also  employed  a  lot 
more  as  forest  guards,  road  workers, 
tree  planters  or  woodcutters.  We  had 
no  real  success  until  we  found  other 
ways  for  the  goatherders  to  live.  But 
goats  are  still  our  biggest  problem, 
except  perhaps  for  snakes.” 

The  Tempo  of  Farm  Life 

Mr,  Sadki’s  last  remark  was  di¬ 
rected  at  the  coffee  drinkers  who 
were  still  on  the  same  subject, 
snakes,  I  wondered  whether  a  new 
tempo  of  farm  life  in  Cyprus,  which 
bas  heretofore  moved  at  the  amble 
of  an  ox,  would  do  away  with  such 
groups  as  it  has  with  the  “cracker- 
box1”  philosophers  who  once  haunted 
tbe  general  stores  of  rural  America. 
Cyprus  does  not  yet  have  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  our  farmers  who  grow  pota¬ 
toes  in  Maine  and  speed  southward 
to  gather  the  orange  crop  in  Florida. 
But  it  may,  some  day. 

In  turning  at  table,  my  eye 
Pandered  toward  the  room  in  back 
°f  us  and  to  a  large  picture  of  the 
king  of  Greece.  Under  it  were  the 
words,  “Union  and  only  Union.” 
Close  by  was  an  equally  large  sign 
urging  the  public  to  drink  Coca- 
Cola  “right  from  the  bottle.”  The  one 
S1gn  expressed  the  Cypriot's  longing, 
Passionate,  perennial  and  unquench- 
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in  Cyprus 

able,  for  union  with  Greece,  for  a 
return  to  the  life  and  ways  of  their 
ancestors.  The  other  expressed  the 
shyness  with  which  a  cup -drinking 
people  accept  Coca-Cola,  that  fore¬ 
runner  of  Americanization. 

Later  that  afternoon  as  we  drove 
by  Salamis,  I  discovered  that  sand 
has  almost  completely  swept  over 
and  buried  the  ruins  of  that  ancient 
city.  Could  St.  Paul  land  there  to¬ 
day,  he  would  be  much  astonished; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  he  would 
not  be  disappointed.  The  seeds  of  the 
spirit  he  planted  at  Salamis  so  many 
centuries  ago  have  borne  good  fruit. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  leave 
Cyprus  with  regret  and  with  the 
happy  memories  which  every  trav¬ 
eler  carries  with  him  from  this  en¬ 
chanting  island. 

[Ed.:  Mr.  Kernan  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  stationed  in  Iran  in 
connection  with  farm  work  under 
the  United  States  Point  IV  Pro¬ 
gram.] 


Penna.  Potato  Festival  on 
July  30  -  31 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Po¬ 
tato  Growers,  Inc.,  is  holding  its 
annual  Potato  Growers  Festival  at 
Potato  City  in  Potter  County,  Pa., 
July  30-31. 

The  festival,  which  annually  at¬ 
tracts  more  than  5,000  persons,  will 
feature  potato  picking  and  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  contests,  safety  demon¬ 
strations,  inspection  of  newly- 
developed  potato  varieties  on  the 
experimental  farm  and  potato  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  exhibits  and 
demonstrations. 

According  to  Mr.  Leon  Epler  of 
Northumberland,  president  of  the  co¬ 
operative,  a  special  event  on  the 
program  will  be  a  demonstration 
featuring  the  methods,  devices  and 
practices  used  by  Ivan  Miller  of  Erie 
County  for  profitable  potato  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Miller,  largest  potato 
grower  in  the  State,  grows  upwards 
of  500  acres  of  high  quality  potatoes 
annually. 


Mr.  Epler  adds  that  all  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  Potato  City  to 
enjoy  this  annual  potato  festival. 
Potato  City  and  the  experimental 
farm  are  located  on  U.  S.  Route  6 
midway  between  Galeton  and 
Coudersport  at  the  summit  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 


“Y’mean  all  you  used  to  fix  it  was  a 
hairpin?” 


"Jduqt*  JOHN  DEERE 
Loaders  and  Spreaders 


ARC  BUILT  TO 


TS&fe  *  lot  of  Povndw ft  too 


LOADING  and  SPREADING  manure  is  a  rough, 
tough  job— hard  work  that  takes  the  heart  out  of 
ordinary  equipment  in  short  order.  But  JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADERS  and  LOADERS  are  not  ordinary.  They 
are  extra  tough  and  have  the  necessary  backbone  and 
muscle  to  take  the  roughest  punishment— to  give  you 
more  years  of  dependable,  low-cost  service. 

With  three  powerful  hydraulic  manure  loaders  and 
two  rugged  spreaders  in  the  John  Deere  Line,  you’ll 
find  the  manure  handling  equipment  to  match  your 
requirements. 

John  Deere  Loaders — the  No.  50  for  John  Deere  “50” 
and  “60”  Tractors,  and  the  No.  30  and  No.  40  for 
John  Deere  1-2-plow  tractors — all  are  tops  in  fast,  easy 
loading.  Because  they  utilize  the  “live”  power  system 
of  the  John  Deere  Tractors  with  which  they  work,  they 
load  more  manure  per  hour  .  .  .  operator  effort  in  shift¬ 
ing  and  clutching  is  reduced  40%  or  more  .  .  .  there  is 
less  wear  and  tear  on  the  tractor  and  loader  .  . .  the  out¬ 
fit  can  be  used  in  wet,  slippery  lots  with  less  miring  or 
digging. 

Wood-and-Steel  Box  Spreaders 

Wood  is  used  where  wood  is  best  and  steel  is  used 
where  steel  is  best  in  the  John  Deere  Models  “L”  and 
“M” — the  rugged  two-  and  four-wheeled  spreaders  that 
operate  at  field  speeds  up  to  six  miles  per  hour. 


From  hitch  to  beaters,  these  non-rust  spreaders  are 
built  to  take  a  world  of  abuse.  The  heavy  steel  frame  and 
trussed  steel  box-supports  .  .  .  the  heavy  armored  rolled 
steel  side-flares  .  .  .  and  the  rugged  steel  arch-pipe  over 
the  beaters,  absorb  the  jars  and  jolts  of  mechanical  load¬ 
ing.  The  strong,  five-speed  conveyor  drive  . . .  hardened 
steel  roller  chain  drives  .  .  .  and  roller  bearings  on  all 
three  beaters  and  the  axle  take  the  wear  and  tear  of 
faster  tractor  speeds. 

See  Your  John  Deere  Dealer 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  this  great  line  of  spreaders  and  loaders. 
See  him  soon. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III. 

Dept.  H37 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the 
equipment  I’ve  checked  below: 

□  50  Loader  □  Two- Wheel  Spreader 

□  40  Loader  Q  Four-Wheel  Spreader 

□  30  Loader 

Name - - - - - 


R.R.. 


-Box- 


Toum- 

State— 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAD* 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Fair  Time 

“PAIR  time  is  with  us  again  and  all  over 
*  the  land  farmers  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  their  show  products  of  field,  feed 
lot,  garden  and  orchard.  The  coats  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  shine,  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
polished  and  sorted,  and  the  grain  and  hay 
intended  for  exhibits  are  being  carefully 
selected. 

Animals  are  the  principal  source  of  attrac¬ 
tion  at  the  fair,  and  well  they  should  be  as 
they  are  living  and  animate  exhibits,  as  well 
as  being  potential  sources  of  the  best  quality 
high  protein  foods.  The  cattle  are  all  in  top 
form,  the  sleek  steers  w-addle  about  in  their 
tight  fitting  hides  and  the  dairy  cows’  udders 
bulge  with  milk.  The  swine  are  fat  and  grunt¬ 
ing  with  contentment,  while  the  highly- 
groomed  sheep  are  being  given  their  final 
fleece  trim  and  block. 


The  day  of  judging  is  here.  Ribbons  will 
soon  be  placed,  and  the  new  champions 
paraded  on  the  tanbark.  The  winners  of  the 
purples  and  blues  will  carry  their  heads  a 
little  higher  and  step  out  with  special  vigor, 
as  they  seem  to  sense  their  honors  and  the 
pride  of  their  owners.  Those  who  are  awarded 
the  lower  placings  are  deserving  of  almost 
equal  commendation.  Long  years  of  careful 
selection  and  breeding  have  so  improved  our 
animals  that  almost  all  the  show  ring  placings 
at  leading  fairs  are  close.  Improvement  of 
both  form  and  function  is  the  goal,  and  each 
year  our  fairs  offer  the  proving  ground  where 
this  worthy  end  is  being  attained.  Poultry 
likewise  comes  into  its  own,  with  the  best 
birds  of  all  types  and  breeds  being  shown. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  evolution  of  all 
is  in  the  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
field.  It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  old  cradle 
and  pitchfork  days,  yet  it  has  all  happened 
within  a  relatively  few  years.  The  latest 
silos  are  ready  for  inspection  and  approval, 
as  well  as  every  conceivable  type  of  modern 
machinery,  along  with  a  wide  range  of  labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  farm  and  home. 

Here  in  the  Northeast  we  are  especially 
fortunate  in  having  three  great  fairs  and 
farm  shows,  such  as  the  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse,  to  be  held  this  year  September 
5-12;  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  September  20-27;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg, 
January  11-15,  1954.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  excellent  county  fairs,  which  feature 
local  farm  products  and  provide  an  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  for  those  unable  to  travel 
so  far  or  to  be  away  from  the  farm  except 
for  the  day.  Attendance  at  all  of  these  expo¬ 
sitions  is  always  well  worthwhile;  they  serve 
to  bring  the  farmer  and  urban  dweller  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems,  and  show  the  greatness  of  our  food  po¬ 
tentials.  They  will  continue  to  do  so  provided 
the  emphasis  at  all  our  fairs  is  on  agriculture 
and  away  from  the  carnival  and  sideshow 
taint.  There  has  been  a  trend  in  the  right 
direction  in  recent  years,  and  it  should  be 
accelerated. 


The  Farm  Labor  Problem 

IWT  OST  of  the  work  on  U.  S.  farms  is  done 
**■*■  by  farm  family  members.  Out  of  11 
million  farm  workers  only  one-fifth  are  hired 
laborers.  Yet  on  many  farms  —  perhaps  most 
of  them  today  —  labor  is  a  real  problem.  It  is 
a  problem  because  it  is  hard  to  get,  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  it  is  not  always  first-rate  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  able  and  reasonable  fifth 
man  may  just  not  be  there. 

There  are  at  least  four  ways  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  Two  of  them  deal  with  men 
and  two  wfith  machinery.  One  is  to  make  farm 
work  sufficiently  attractive  to  get,  and  keep, 
steady  and  efficient  farm  help.  It  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  farmers  to  offer  a  dollar  and 
a  half  an  hour  —  that  is  what  a  schoolboy  re¬ 
cently  asked  to  drive  a  farm  truck  —  for  an 
eight-hour  day  with  every  weekend  off.  But 
there  are  other  values  that  usually  have  more 
meaning  to  good  farm  help  anyway:  payment 
of  fair  wages,  time  off  and  healthful  working 
conditions  should  almost  go  without  saying. 
Responsibility  and  trust  should  be  placed  in 
the  right  men  to  give  them  incentive  and  they 
should  have  ample  opportunity,  and  be  en¬ 
couraged,  to  attend  farm  meetings  and  winter¬ 
time  state  college  short  courses,  to  share  in  the 
satisfactions  of  the  farm’s  work,  and  to  gain 
constantly  in  knowledge  and  understanding. 
The  work — rent — buy  rounds  on  the  ladder 
to  farm  ownership  are  not  as  firm  or  well¬ 
spaced  as  formerly,  but  the  employer  should 
always  be  aware  of  the  desirability  of  his 
man’s  climbing  them  and  so  instruct  him  to 
that  end  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 

Another  way  to  meet  the  situation  is  to 
trade  work  with  farm  neighbors.  This  can  be 
done  particularly  well  with'  field  crops.  Join¬ 
ing  of  two  farm  crews  or  even  two  farmers, 
say  in  ensiling  corn,  more  than  doubles  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  individual  crew  or 
farmer  on  the  single  farm.  Here  the  sum  of 
work  becomes  greater  than  its  separate  parts. 

A  third  way  to  meet  the  problem  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  capital  —  machinery  and  equipment  — 
for  labor  in  the  scheme  of  production.  Eleva¬ 
tors,  automatic  feeders  and  waterers,  egg 
graders  and  washers  can  all  reduce  the  work 
for  the  poultryman;  barn  cleaners,  pen  stables, 
feed  carts  may  save  labor  for  the  dairyman. 
Certainly  field  work  takes  less  labor  with  the 
tractor  and  standard  implements,  and  the 
balers,  harvesters,  planters,  spreaders  and 
tillers  have  minimized  it  even  more.  In  the 
orchard,  speed  sprayers,  chemical  thinners 
and  foliage  fertilizers  reduce  manpower  re¬ 
quirements.  Improved  cultivators,  weed  kill¬ 
ers,  modern  graders  and  packers  have  taken 
some  of  the  labor  needs  out  of  truck  farming. 
Silage  unloaders,  feed  conveyors  and  self 
feeders  have  cut  labor  requirements  on  live¬ 
stock  farms.  Labor-saving  machinery  can  be 
used  on  any  farm;  it  is  economical,  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  farm  progress.  And,  fortunately,  its 
purchase  and  use  do  not  diminish  the  national 
industrial  needs  for  working  men. 

Another  obvious  way  to  get  work  done  with 
less  labor  is  to  hire  it  done  by  custom  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  expedient  is  sensible  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  especially  so  when  nearby  farmers'  take 
the  foresight  to  purchase  different  kinds  of 
machines  that  allow  them  to  exchange  work. 
This  is  being  done  all  over  the  Northeast,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  one  man  haying  on 
his  neighbor’s  farm  while  the  neighbor  fills 
his  silo.  Some  farmers  say  it  is  their  present 
labor  salvation. 

All  these  ways  to  cope  wfith  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  have  possible  application  on  any  farm.  It 
may  be  logically  added,  too,  that  not  any  of 
them  is  much  good  unless  a  man  heeds  the 
kind  of  advice  hanging  over  a  good  Vermont 
farmer’s  desk:  “The  most  valuable  hours  on 
a  farm  are  those  spent  in  planning  to  do  more 
and  better,  with  less  work.” 


Efficiency  Is  the  Keynote 

A  CCORDING  to  present  estimates,  the  drop 
**  in  milk  prices  will  continue  until  Fall, 
and  will  then  gradually  slacken  off  due  to  an 
expected  decrease  in  production. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1953,  milk  prices 
in  the  New  York  milkshed  were  11.8  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  prices  —  an  average  of  $3.95 
as  compared  with  $4.48  a  cwt.  during  the 


same  period  of  1952.  Based  on  the  data 
presently  available,  the  prices  for  the  coming 
thre  months  will  be:  July  $3.88  (1952 — $4.33). 
August  $4.17  (1952 — $4.64);  and  September 
$4.46  (1952 — $4.97).  This  will  represent  a 
drop  of  12.2  per  cent.  However,  beginning  in 
October,  the  decline  is  expected  to  level  off 
with  prices  as  follows:  October  $4.62  (1952— 
$5.00);  November  $4.82  (1952 — $5.03);  and 
December  $4.66  (1952 — $4.79);  in  other 
words,  a  drop  of  less  than  five  per  cent. 

If  these  predictions  stand  xxp,  it  means  that 
this  year  the  farmer  with  a  good  20-cow 
dairy  will  receive  about  $1,000  less  in  milk 
checks  than  he  did  in  1952.  Fortunately  so 
far,  the  weather  man  has  been  a  good  friend 
and  most  farmers  have  already  put  in  a 
plentiful  supply  of  top  quality  hay.  Well 
tended  pastures  will  continue  to  supply  good 
feed  in  the  absence  of  serious  drought,  and  a 
prompt  harvesting  of  small  grains  will  ease 
the  winter  feed  problem  to  some  extent.  A 
late  summer  seeding  of  rye  or  barley  for  fall 
grazing  wfill  insure  a  bigger  supply  of  hay  in 
the  mow  or  silo  at  the  end  of  the  next  barn 
feeding  season.  It  is  imperative  that  boarder 
cows  be  culled  out  and,  where  possible,  re¬ 
placed  with  home  raised  heifers.  Artificial 
insemination  will,  as  always,  insure  a  more 
economic  production  of  milk. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  experienced 
dairymen  will  follow  these  production  effi¬ 
ciency  practices.  Through  the  years  they  have 
become  expert  in  keeping  all  controllable 
production  costs  down  to  a  minimum.  But 
there  are  some  items  which  they  cannot  con¬ 
trol  and,  to  cover  this  kind  of  overhead,  there 
can  be  fair  compensation  only  by  way  of 
milk  price. 

This  means  that  dairymen  must  endeavor 
to  become  as  expert  in  milk  distribution  as 
they  are  in  milk  production.  The  dealers 
themselves  have  become  bogged  down  with 
every  conceivable  type  of  extravagaht  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  processing  and  sale  of  fluid  milk 
and  are  throwing  the  entire  burden  on  pro¬ 
ducers.  Compare,  for  example,  the  present 
spread  of  13.9  cents  a  quart  here  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  with  the  situation  in  Italy 
where,  according  to  the  most  recent  report, 
the  consumer  pays  12  cents  a  quart  for  a 
bottle  of  pasteurized  milk,  with  the  farmer 
receiving  $4.10  a  cwt.,  or  8.7  cents  a  quart  on 
a  year-round  basis,  "with  no  classified  price 
plan.  What  is  being  done  in  Italy  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done  here,  but  it  can  only  be  done 
by  concerted  producer  action  in  the  field  of 
milk  distribution. 


Army  Worms  on  the  March 

ARMY  worms  have  been  especially  preva- 
**  lent  in  parts  of  the  Central  West  this  sea¬ 
son.  Now,  according  to  reports  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  southern  New  Jersey,  the  army 
worm  is  a  serious  pest  in  certain  areas  of 
those  States. 

Army  worms  can  be  controlled  with  either 
DDT,  parathion,  chlordane  or  toxaphene.  A 
five  per  cent  chlordane  dust,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  35  pounds  per  acre,  or  a  20  per  cent 
toxaphene  dust,  applied  at  10  to  20  pounds 
per  acre,  are  particularly  effective. 

For  a  wet  spraying,  three  pounds  of  a  50  per 
cent  DDT  wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water  will  give  good  control.  Perhaps  even 
better  control  will  be  secured  by  using  one 
quart  of  46  per  cent  chlordane  emulsion  or 
two  quarts  of  toxaphene  emulsion  per  100 
gallons  of  spray.  All  of  these  insecticides  are 
poisonous  and  should  not  be  used  on  forage 
crops  within  30  days  of  harvest. 


Brevities ^ 

“For  God  is  the  king  of  all  the  earth:  sing  ye 
praises  with  understanding.”  —  Psa»  47:7. 

We  had  a  nice  spell  of  weather  this  year  for 
haying,  and  on  most  every  farm  the  mows  ana 
silos  are  already  well  filled  with  good  quality 
feed.  Now  we  need  some  rain  to  bring  back  the 
parched  pastures. 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  clean  windows  is 
to  use  about  two  ounces  of  pure  apple  vinegar  in 
one  quart  of  water.  Immerse  a  chamois  cloth  m 
this  solution,  wring  comparatively  dry  and  wipe 
off  the  surface  of  the  windows:  a  sparkling'  gt°ss 
will  result  without  any  further  effort. 
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Wten  Old  Trees  Fall  Down 
Across  Lot  Line 

Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain 
information  from  you  on  boundaries 
between  two  properties?  What  if  a 
violent  windstorm  toppler  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  tree  over  on  your  property  and 
did  damage?  Is  he  responsible,  must 
he  remove  said  tree?  These  trees  in 
question  are  on  the  other  person’s 
property  but  close  to  the  surveyed 
hue  They  have  been  badly  neglected 
and  in  times  of  heavy  sleet,  etc., 
bend  way  over  our  driveway,  badly 
scratching  cars  that  must  use  the 
drive.  The  owner  feels  it  is  up  to  us 
to  keep  these  trees  trimmed  but 
there  is  no  one  in  our  family  who 
would  risk  trimming  these  old,  badly 
neglected  trees.  They  are  not  on  the 
line.  E<  d* 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  question  relates  to  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  respective  owners  of 
adjoiniing  property  for  the  removal 
of  trees  near  the  line  but  standing 
on  the  property  of  one,  which  trees 
were  blown  down  on  the  other’s 
side,  I  presume,  in  a  storm. 

Ordinarily*  since  this  was  an  un¬ 
avoidable  calamity  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  in  which-  the  tree  owner 
could  not  escape  the  blowing  down 
of  the  trees,  I  think  the  law  would 
leave  the  parties  where  it  found 
them,  and  put  it  up  to  the  party  on 
whose  lot  the  trees  fell,  to  remove 
them. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  little 
different  situation  is  presented 
here,  since  you  say  the  trees  were 
very  old,  had  not  been  trimmed  or 
cared  for  by  the  owner,  had  been 
so  neglected  that  they  had  become 
top-heavy,  with  roots  probably 
rotted  or  weakened,  whereas,  if 
they  had  been  properly  cared  for  by 
the  owner,  they  would  not  have 
blown  down  or  fallen.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  if  the  cast  were  taken  to 
court  for  damages,  I  suspect  the  tree 
owner  would  have  to  pay.  r.  d.  b. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson. . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 

Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  ..  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E,  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

19,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot . 4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr,  P.  P.  Pirone . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . 3.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley.... .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New1  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


EASILY  APPLIED  TO  AVERAGE  BARN  IN  5  MINUTES 


Here's  all  you  do:  (1)  Dilute  %  to  K  pint  of  cane  or 
corn  syrup  in  sprinkling  can  with  2'A  to  3  gallons  of  water. 
(2)  Add  4  oz.  bottle  of  ortho  fly  killer.  (3)  Sprinkle  the 
mixture  on  the  floor,  in  the  gutter,  in  the  barns,  walkways, 
feed  rooms,  milk  rooms  and  creameries.  This  amount  covers 
up  to  3,000  square  feet  of  floor  area. 


Watch  your  trail  of  ortho  fly  killer.  See  how  flies  are 
attracted  -  how  they  land  and  die.  Come  back  in  an  hour 
or  two.  If  the  fly  population  was  heavy,  your  trail  of  bait 
will  be  literally  black  with  dead  flies.  Follow  label  direc¬ 
tions  and  cautions.  Do  not  apply  ortho  fly  killer  to 
animals  under  any  conditions,  or  use  around  the  house. 


Sensational  new  bait  effective  against  all 
strains  of  resistant  flies -kills  house  flies 
in  30  seconds  after  they  feed 

Just  use  sprinkling  can— walk  through  your 
barn— and  your  fly  control  job  is  done  for  the  day. 

Repeat  application  daily  until  fly  population  is 
reduced  — afterwards  treat  every  2  or  3  days  or  as 
needed.  For  convenience  and  economy  buy  ortho 
fly  killer  by  the  case. 
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Quick  and  easy  — house  flies  collect  when  you 
sprinkle.  Diluted  ORTHO  FLY  KILLER  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  bait  for  flies— they  are  actually  attracted  to  it! 

Kills  resistant  flies,  ortho  fly  killbr  is  a 
special  mixture  that  kills  both  DDT— resistant,  and 
non-resistant  flies— kills  them  quickly!  Average 
dying  time  after  feeding  is  18  to  30  seconds: 


Pest-free  livestock  bring  bigger  profits 


World  leader  in 
scientific  pest  control 


Don't  let  lice,  ticks,  screw  worms  and  other  pests  reduce  I 
livestock  weight  and  production.  Kill  these  pests  at  small 
cost  with  ortho  livestock  pest  controls.  "Ybur  ortho  dealer 
has  a  full  line  of  ortho  quality  insecticides,  including 
these  outstanding  products:  | 

ORTHO  Kleen  Stock  Spray  ORTHO  JLouse  &  Tick  Powder 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray 

ORTHO  Roost  Paint 

I 

_ w- _ _ _ I 


T.  M.'S  REO.  U.  S.  RAT.  OFT.i  ORTHO.  ISOTOX*  *03® 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

1618  East  Elizabeth  Ave.  Linden,  New  Jersey 


P.  O.  BOX  230,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

Bates  Road  at  Route  31 


Buy  from 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Alii  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange  Storej 

CONNECTICUT 

Big  Y  Feed  Store 

P0ft.rt.ANO . Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

VVATEWBORY . Apothecaries  Hall  Co. 

MAINE 

UVEftMORE  FALLS . Turner  and  Ridley 

NEWPORT. . . . W.  H.  Smith,  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

RIVER . General  Mills 

FRAMspjQHAM  CENTER  Farmers  Co-op.  Exchange 

LOWELL . Palm  Grain 

NEW  JERSEY 

BQLVIIOSRE . Garden  State  Supply 

G.  Hiram  Buchman,  Inc. 

jjyWR8T0WN . J.  C.  Roy  &  Sons 

n?5NCHVJLLE . Ray  Company 

Sj-Wot . Schalick  Mills  Inc. 

FLtMtNGTON . Berkaw  J.  Mathews 

Ftter-un.  Hunterdon  G,  L.  F.  Farm  Store 

u"CEHpLO . Hillpots  Chick  Store 

i  ac»X®L°WN . Central  Jersey  Farmers  Co-op. 

i«fft£,ETTE . . Lafayette  Feed  &  Coal  Co. 

Mpr MV  SP^NGS . C.  Leroy  Kingett 

pP^.?XSTown . Farmer  Service  Exchange 

HTTST0WN . Baugh  and  Sons 

George  Shimp 

SS.^WSBURY . Lawes  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

!;.*CCWATER . J,  C.  Roy  &  Sons 

TuSXl* . Mills  &  Roy  Co. 

Tn tu BRIDGES _ Kuhl  Bros  Feed  &  Coal  Co. 

VINE?.  i\!VER . White  Oak  Poultrymans  Co-op. 

•'NtLAI'Jo . Lirio  Chemical  Company 

July  18,  1953 


Your  Nearest  Authorized  ORTHO  Dealer: 


WOODSTOWN . Woodstown  Ice  &  Coal 

Owen  Supply  Company 

WRIGHTST0WN . Harvey  Hornew  Universal  Milk¬ 

ing  Machine  Dealer 

NEW  YORK 

ACCORD . William  Anderson  Feed  Co. 

ALBANY . Moore  Bros.  Corp. 

BULLVILLE . Weld  Cox  Feed  Co. 

COCHECTON .  Cochecton  Mills 

CORNWALL . Canterbury  Feed  &.  Fuel  Corp. 

DELHI . C.  E.  Kiff,  Inc. 

EAGLE  BRIDGE _ H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

EAST  MEREDITH . Pizza  Bros. 

FLORIDA . Roe  Brothers.  Inc. 

Dombrowski  Farm  Supply 

GLEN  FALLS. ..  Doyle’s  “Country  Store  in  the  City” 

GOLDEN  BRIDGE . Green  Brothers  Supply  Co. 

GOSHEN . Gertrude  De  Vine  Veterinary 

HICKSVILLE . Nassau  Cooperative  G.  L.  F. 

JOHNSON . H.  T.  Manning 

Clark  Company 

MIDDLETOWN . Middletown  G.L.F.  Farm  Store 

MILLFORO . S.  S.  Harrison  &  Son 

ONEONTA  . West  Nesbett 

SCHENEVUS . Wyckoff  Vavra  Company 

SUGAR  LOAF . L.  E.  Stark 

THOMPSON  RIDGE . Winter  Bros. 

WESTTON . C.  G.  Clark 

WORCESTER . Farmers  Feed  Company 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

All  Merrimac  Farmers  Exchange  Stores 
WEST  LEBANON . Sunshine  Stores,  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

All  Eastern  Farm  Bureau  Stores 

ALLENTOWN . . . Robert  A.  Relehard,  Inc. 

BAREVILLE . J.  Paul  Martin 

BATH . . Fehnel’s  Feed  &.  Grain 

BEAVER . Beaver  County  Co-op  Assoc. 

BIRD-IN-HANO . Kauffman  Fruit  Farms 


B0WMANSVILLE . David  B.  Jurst 

CENTERPORT . Lester  A.  Singer 

CENTER  VALLEY . Walter  K.  Long 

CHALFONT . Chalfont  Grange  Co-op. 

DALMATIA . W.  H.  Weaver  Company 

DENVER . Paul  H.  Gehman 

DOYLESTOWN . E.  W.  Haldeman 

Nyce  Supply  Yards 

ELIZABETHTOWN _ Elizabethtown  Farmers  Supply 

Aberdeen  &  Milts 

FLORIN . Hess  Bros. 

GERMANSVILLE . Baugh  &  Sons  Company 

HALIFAX . The  Shomper  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

HERSHEY _ Hershey  Estates  Dairy  &  Farm  Dept. 

HONESDALE . J.  C.  Kolinger  Feed  Co. 

GORD0NVILLE . John  J.  Hoober 

HUMMELSTOWN . Messick  Brothers 

INTERCOURSE . Noah  N.  Martin 

John  J.  Hess  II 

KIRKWOOD . J.  Fred  Whiteside 

KUTZTOWN . Hauch  Feed  &  Supply 

Fernstermacher  and  Son 

LANCASTER . Farmers  Supply  Company 

.L.  H .  Brubaker 

LANDISVILLE . J.  Harry  Summy 

LEAMAN  PLACE . Leaman  Place  Store 

LEBANON . Central  Chemical  Corp. 

LETORT . Ament’s  Hardware 

LINCOLN . J.  E.  Galen  Hardware 

LITITZ . L.  M.  Brubaker 

Eby’s  Mill 

MANHEIM . N.  G.  Hershey 

MARTINDALE . Weaver’s  General  Store 

MILLERSVILLE . Millersville  Supply  Co. 

MORRISVILLE . Interstate  Textile  Company 

NAZARETH . George  N.  Miller 

Snyder  Milling  Company 

NEW  HOLLAND..... . Snavely’s  Farm  Service 

Earl  Sauder 

OXFORD,. . Oxford  Grain  &  Hay 

PALMYRA . . . K.  W.  Staver  Company 

PEACH  BOTTOM . . . Ross  C.  Ulrich 

PERKASIE . Jacob  Vargo  Company 

PITTSBURG . I.  W.  Scott,  Inc. 

QUARRYVILLE . A.  L.  Hess  &  Brother 


RONKS . Lester  A.  Singer 

SMOKETOWN . P.  L.  Rohrer  &  Bro..  Inc 

SOUDERTON . Mayer  &  Son 

SPRINGVILLE . W.  M.  Golden  &  Sou 

TELFORD . J.  S.  Kup) 

TOWER  CITY . Tallman  Brothers 

TUNKCANNOCK . Gay  Murray  Company 

VIRGINVILLE . Theo.  Miller  &  Son.  Inc. 

WEST  CHESTER . . . M.  S.  Yearsley  &  Son 

WEST  WILLOW . West  Willow  Farmers 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Big  Y  Feed  Storo 

PROVIDENCE . Sunshine  Feed  Storo 

VERMONT 

All  United  Farmer’s  Supply  Stores 
E.  W.  Railey  Company  Stores 

BARRE . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 

Farmer’s  Grain  &  Feed  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS _ Bellows  Falls  Co-op.  Creamery 

BRADFORO. . Williams  Feed  Store 

BRANDON . ; . Frenchs  Grain  Store 

BRISTOL . John  A.  Kilbourne 

HAINESBURG . C.  Economou  Cheese  Company 

MIDDLEBURY . Sunshine  Stores,  Inc. 

MORRISVILLE . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Store 

ORLEANS . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

RICHMOND . Richmond  Fuel  &  Farm  Supply 

.Sunshine  Stores,  Inc. 

ST.  ALBANS . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

SHELBURNE . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

STARKSBORO . Mt.  View  Creamery 

VERGENNES . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION _ Windsor  Co.  Farmers 

Exchange 

WINDSOR . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply 

Farmers  Grain  Feed  Company 

VIRGINIA 

HARRISONBURG.  .Rockingham  Co-op.  Farm  Bureau 
ORANGE . Seott-Penditon  Company 
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MILKS  BETTER  BECAUSE 


COMPLETE  UNITS 

5;!*"  $9950 

East  of  Rockies 
Extra  large  size  also  available 


It’s  easier  fo  clean — this  radically  new  milker  comes  apart  for  easy  cleaning  .  .  . 
is  much  faster  to  wash. 

0%  It's  easier  »o  handle — its  narrow  design  is  more  convenient  in  tight  space,  narrow 
stalls  .  .  .  avoids  kicking  damage. 

It’s  faster  milking — teat  cups,  milk  tubes,  pail  construction  and  pulsator  are 
^  matched  to  give  maximum  milking  efficiency  on  every  cow.  It  milks  clean  —  no 
hand  or  machine  stripping.  A  demonstration  on  your  cows  will  prove  all  this  to  you. 
It’s  convenient — the  transparent  gasket  lets  you  see  the  milk  in  the  pail — you 
read  “pounds”  of  milk  on  the  scale.  The  resting  bar  under  the  pouring  opening 
makes  the  milker  pail  easy  to  empty  with  one  hand. 

We  challenge  you  to  compare  the  Rite-Way  Swing  Milker  with  any  other 
milker  for  fast  milking  and  ease  of  cleaning.  See  your  Rite-Way  dealer  now  for 
a  FREE  TRIAL  DEMONSTRATION  in  your  barn  or  write  to  Dept.  R. 


5  RITE  WAY  £ 


Rite-Way  Swing  Is  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  that  meets  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recom¬ 
mendations  for  sanitary  construction  requirements  in 
item  12,  section  7  of  the  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code. 

NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS  STATEMENT 


The  ONLY  Complete  Dairy  Farm  Equipment  Line 

SWING  MILKERS  •  FLOOR-TYPE  MILKERS  •  PARLOR  MILKERS  •  PARLOR  STALLS  •  MILK  COOLERS 
WATER  HEATERS  •  WASH  TANKS  •  CLEANSERS  •  VACUUM  PUMPS  •  SEPARATORS  •  RUBBER  GOODS 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III. 

Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Produce  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  . .  .  withstand 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  fo 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lost  a  lifetime. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 
I - - - - - - 

I  Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
|  412  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
•  Pledse  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos, 

Nome  _ 

I  Address- _ 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fan  catMi&CeettCy 

ciecut  miC& 


P 


5324 


The  New  YETTER 


Mows  fence  rows,  fields,  grass 
with  powerful  cutting  action. 
Light  enough  to  handle,  yet  heavy  enough  to  work. 
Adjustable  depth  .  .  .  built-in  mowing  guide.  LOW 
IN  PRICE— from  $139.50  plus  freight.  Positive  trac¬ 
tion,  chain-driven  self-propeller  attachment  avail¬ 
able.  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER. 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER 


Tip 

0  ct 


Peels  oh  mud  and  trash 
from  front  tractor  wheels 
. .  .  keeps  you  rolling  when 
Its  wet  and  muddy.  WRITE: 

VETTER  MFG,  CO., ,318  Main  St., Colchester 


iter,  III. 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


BROWERS" 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixerl  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs,  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today  1 
BROWER  C0t  Box  mv  Quincy,  fill 


EASY 

TERMS 


BINOCULARS  "N 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  cheek  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P,  P.  CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RNB-54 
_ 33 1  CHURCH  ST-  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  V 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


MUOF  ROT? 

CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.Naytor  Co.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nay /or 's 

UNITE 


FREE  NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

Big  1953  Edition.  Tremendous  savings  for  all  models. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
COMPANY.  DEPT.  50,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Health  of  the  Hog  Herd 

By  R.  W.  BUCK 


ARMERS  know  that  healthy 
hogs  make  the  most 
money,  so  it  is  a  surpris¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  annual 
mortality  rate  of  all  pigs 
farrowed  in  the  United 
.  y-  ^  States  averages  between 
3f)  and  40  per  cent  before  the  pigs 
reach  a  market  weight  of  around  225 
pounds.  When  it  is  considered  that 
each  pig  at  birth  represents  an  aver¬ 
age  investment  in  feed  alone  for  the 
brood  sow  of  at  least  100  pounds,  the 
necessity  for  keeping  a  healthy  hog 
herd  becomes  apparent.  The  reasons 
why  hogs  are  able  to  overcome  this 
extreme  mortality  loss,  and  still  re¬ 
turn  any  profit  is  due  to  their  com¬ 
paratively  high  birth  rate  and  their 
great  efficiency  of  gain  for  feed  con¬ 
sumed. 

Start  with  the  Sows 


In  order  to  reduce  pig  mortality 
it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  baby  pigs  not  surviving 
is  a  lack  of  stamina  and  vigor  at 
birth.  They  may  be  well  formed  and 
have  good  size  but  nevertheless  be 
listless  and  inactive;  consequently 
they  chill  easily  and  frequently  get 
stepped  or  laid  upon  with  disastrous 
results.  Even  with  strong  healthy 
pigs,  a  guard  rail  around  the  sides 
of  the  farrowing  pen,  a  feeding 
creep,  and  a  heated  brooding  hover 
are  necessary  for  best  results.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  these  helps,  when 
pigs  are  born  physiologically  weak 
they  do  not  have  enough  thrift  to 
survive  as  well  as  they  should. 

These  low  vitality  pigs  are  largely 
the  result  of  faulty  nutrition  of  their 
mothers  during  pregnancy.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  sufficient  amounts  and 


proper  ratios  in  the  form  $,f  either 
home  grown  or  purchased  grains 
such  as  corn,  barley,  wheat  and  oats’ 

Oats  is  especially  desirable  as  a 
feed  for  breeding  hogs;  it  should  be 
fed  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
other  grains  to  the  extent  of  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  ration.  Wheat  can 
be  fed  with  good  results  to  form  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  of  the  grain 
feed,  and  it  is  best  fed  coarse  ground 
However,  wheat  is  usually  too  high 
in  price  to  make  an  economical  hoe 
feed.  6 

The  high  protein  feeds  should 
form  about  one-tenth  of  the  grain 
mixture  for  hogs.  Their  protein 
values  are  fairly  comparable  so  that 
quality  being  equal,  the  price  per 
ton  would  be  an  approximate  pur¬ 
chase  guide.  However,  numerous 
tests  have  shown  that  the  animal  by¬ 
product  feeds  will  generally  produce 
superior  results  with  hogs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  vegetable  origin 

The  common  source  of  the  protein 
feeds,  best  suited  for  feeding  to 
swine,  are  the  commercial  prepa¬ 
rations  of  fish  meal,  tankage,  meat- 
and-bone  meal,  soybean  oil  meal, 
linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and 
peanut  meal.  If  cottonseed  meal  is 
fed,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
hogs  with  adequate  amounts  of  vita¬ 
min  A  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
poisoning. 

Vitamins  and  Minerals 

Vitamins  are  needed  by  the  hog 
herd,  especially  when  being  kept  in 
dry  lot.  Sources  for  vitamins  A  and 
D  are  irradiated  yeast,  good  quality, 
field-cured  alfalfa  hay  (fed  in  slat¬ 
ted  racks),  alfalfa  meal,  and  the 
various  commercial  concentrates. 
Sunlight  and  good  pasture  also 


Photo:  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Liberty ville,  Bl. 
Getting  newborn  pigs  to  eat  suitable  solid  feed  at  an  early  age  not  only 
improves  their  health  but  also  results  in  quicker  and  more  profitable  gains. 
The  pig  on  the  left  was  raised  the  conventional  way  on  unsupplemented 
sow’s  milk.  Its  litter  mate  on  the  right  was  fed  the  same  plus  fortified  pig 
pellets,  containing  certain  needed  health  and  growth  factors. 


proper  ratios  of  the  essential  nu¬ 
trients,  vitamins,  minerals  and,  now, 
antibiotics  for  pigs  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  their  great  rapidity  of 
growth  and  development.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  important  not  to  overfeed  the 
breeding  females  or  they  get  too  fat 
and  clumsy;  besides,  such  a  practice 
wastes  feed. 

Feeding  for  Disease  Resistance 

When  the  hog  herd  is  adequately 
and  properly  fed,  correctly  housed, 
and  kept  under  sanitary  conditions, 
resistance  to  disease  organisms  and 
parasites  is  much  greater,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  little  need  to  be 
dosing  the  animals  with  medicines. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  us 
to  consider  the  more  practical  and 
economical  sources  of  nutrients, 
vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics 
needed  by  swine;  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  their  nutrients  should  be 
composed  of  carbohydrates  and  fat. 
These  high  energy  feeds  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  Their  lowest  cost  and  in 


supply  both  vitamins  A  and  D. 
Amounts  of  vitamins  needed  by 
swine  are  somewhat  comparable  to 
those  of  the  human;  directions  on  the 
containers  of  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  should  be  followed.  For  the  so- 
called  B -complex  vitamins  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  good  sources:  alfalfa  hay 
and  dehydrated  meal,  distillers’  solu¬ 
bles,  condensed  fish  solubles,  yeast, 
dairy  by-products,  commercial 
preparations  and  the  fortified  com¬ 
mercial  feeds.  Vitamin  B-12  has 
been  found  to  be '  highly  beneficial 
when  regularly  fed  to  growing  pigs; 
it  is  present  in  goodly  amounts  in 
the  animal  protein  supplements,  con¬ 
densed  fish  solubles  and  commercial 
concentrates. 

Unless  all  of  the  individuals  in  the 
hog  herd  have  constant  access  to 
adequate  amounts  of  essential  miner¬ 
als,  they  may  develop  such  ailments 
as  rickets,  anemia,  goiter  and  others. 
When  hogs  go  down  in  their  backs 
and  quarters,  this  is  a  manifestation 

(Continued  on  Page  475) 
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Good  sow  care  reduces  mortality  in  the 
young  pigs*  Then  proper  feeding,  an* 

i  tibiotics «  cholera  immunization ,  and 

|  •  ■  \  ■  *  . 

I  roundworm  prevention  bring  them  to 

I  market  weight  with  vitality  and  profit- 
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Cutting  Milk  Production 
Costs 

If  our  dairy  industry  is  to  survive 
here  in  the  East,  we  must  find  a  way 
to  cut  the  cost  of  production.  The 
Green  Pasture  program  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  I  believe  each  farmer  has 
to  learn  to  depend  upon  himself  to 
adjust  his  individual  program,  as 
best  suits  his  own  needs.  I  believe 
that  each  and  every  dairyman  knows 
his  own  resources,  his  capacity  for 
carrying  out  these  programs,  the  limit 
of  his  time  and  energy,  as  well  as 
the  amount  he  can  put  into  such  a 
program  profitably  each  year.  And 
he  knows  them  better  than  any 
government  agent  can  tell  him.  If 
he  is  to  make  a  success  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  he  will  have  to  begin  to  run 
it  himself.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  cannot  achieve  benefits  by 
the  results  of  others’  experiments;  in 
fact,  I  believe  that  is  the  road  to 
success. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  trying  methods  which  I  feel 
have  made  some  extra  profits  for 
me.  Early  cut  hay  plays  a  great  part 
in  deciding  the  farmer’s  profits.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  begun  cut¬ 
ting  my  hay  by  June  25,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  posssible.  Last  year  I 
began  around  June  20.  I  baled  this 
hay  and  the  cows  went  after  it  like 
new  grass  all  last  Winter. 

High  priced  grain  has  been  one  of 
the  eastern  farmers  greatest  prob¬ 
lems.  When  I  have  been  caught  with 
some  late  cut  hay,  I  let  molasses 
sweeten  it.  For  the  past  several  years 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
it  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  have  found 
it  good  to  sprinkle  on  about  a  pint 
of  molasses  to  each  cow’s  hay  ration 
once  a  day  if  I  have  early  cut  hay, 
and  twice  a  day  if  I  have  late  cut 
hay.  This  causes  the  cow  to  drink 
more  water;  therefore  she  gives  a 
greater  flow  of  milk  and  holds  up 
better.  At  the  same  time  she  keeps 
herself  in  better  flesh.  I  find  my 
profits  are  much  larger  than  when  I 
do  not  feed  molasses. 

I  have  also  found  that  I  can  sub¬ 
stitute  ground  oats  for  one  half  of 
the  grain  ration  fed  to  my  cows  at 
a  great  saving,  and  with  equally  as 
good  results  as  when  I  am  feeding 
all  commercial  mixed  grain.  I  think 
by  using  ground  oats  I  have  less 
mastitis  troubles,  and  therefore  get 
a  healthier  flow  of  milk  at  far  less 
expense. 

I  feel  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  when  the  farmer  raises  as 
much  of  his  own  grain  as  he  can 
profitably.  F.  L.  Pullen 

Maine  • 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  July  3,  1953,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Steers  and  Heifers — Receipts  light, 
trading  slow,  market  about  steady. 
One  lot  of  Choice  NYS  steers  weigh¬ 
ing  800-850  lbs.  $21;  Medium  to 
Good  Western  steers  averaging  850 
lbs.  $18.50;  Good  Southern  steers 
averaging  830  lbs.  $18.50;  Western 
steers  averaging  1,000  lbs.  $18;  plain 
Western  steers  weighing  1,050-1,070 
lbs.  $17.  Dairy  Type  Slaughter 
Cattle — Cows,  market  steady;  Heavy 
Cutters,  Medium  fat  and  fat  cows 
$10-12;  Light  Cutters  $9.00-10,  top 
$10.50;  Canners  $7.00-9.00;  Fat  Yel¬ 
low  Cows  $9.00-9.50.  Heifers  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  light,  trading  slow,  market 
steady;  Good  $14-15;  Medium  $12- 
13.50;  Common  $10-10.50;  few  $11. 
Bulls — Trading  slow;  heavy  sausage 
bulls  $14.50-15.50;  Medium  $13- 
14.50;  Common  $10-12. 

Calves  —  receipts  light;  no  sales 
of  Choice  and  Prime;  Medium  to 
Good  $18-18.50,  few  Good  $20; 
Heavyweights,  230-290  lbs.  eligible 
$17-20;  Heavy  Bobs  $15-18;  Light 
Bobs  $15  down. 

Hogs  —  trading  active,  market 
fully  steady;  Good  to  Choice  180-230 
lb.  NYS  hogs  $26-26.50;  240-260  lbs. 
$23.50-25.50;  270-325  lbs.  $21.50-23; 
300-600  lb.  sows  $17.50-19;  top  $20; 
boars  $10-14. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  — •  too  few  sales 
to  establish  a  market. 


■REG.  HEREFORDS 


-Herd  Accredited - 


FOR  SALE:  Herefords  Of  good  type 
and  pedigree. 

BULLS  good  enough  for  pure  bred  herds 
priced  according  to  today’s  market. 

HEIFERS  bred  to  Hillcrest  Larry  R5  and 
Chino  Royal  12  —  Champion  bulls  from 
Champion  breeding. 

CAIRNWOOD  FARM 

BRYN  ATHYN,  PA. 

Located  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia  on  RL  232 

INSPECTION  INVITED 

Mgr.  W.  B.  Klippenstein  Tel:  Chapel  Hil!  0648 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc  CALVE3S 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  VS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BOYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


Farm  Roofing  — •  To  help  the 
farmer  take  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  aluminum  avail¬ 
able  for  farm  use,  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  has  published 
Alcoa  Farm  Roofing  Manual,”  the 
nrst  comprehensive  booklet  on 
aluminum  farm  roofing.  This  book¬ 
let  contains  all  the  essential  infor¬ 
mation  that  a  farmer  needs  for 
evaluating'  aluminum  roofing.  He  can 
accurately  estimate  the  roofing 
needed  for  any  farm  building  with 
the  new,  exclusive  coverage  chart 
which  is  featured  in  the  manual, 
base  of  application  is  demonstrated 
by  comprehensive  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  ‘'Alcoa  Farm  Roofing  Manual” 
jnay  be  obtained  by  requesting  it 
from  Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  805  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19, 
*ja;  or  from  Alcoa  farm  roofing 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  July  3, 
1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  continued  weak¬ 
er  with  most  decline  in  poorer  grades 
and  yellow  cows.  Demand  was 
moderate  to  slow,  supplies  decreased. 
Prices  per  cwt.;  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter  —  Good  grade  $13.40- 
15.75;  Medium  grade  $12-13.75;  Com¬ 
mon  $10-12.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good 
grade  $13-13.50,  top  $14;  Medium 
$11.80-12.90;  Cutters  $10-12;  Heavy 
Canners  $9.00-10;  Light  Canners 
$8.00-9.00;  Shelly  Canners  $5.00-7.50. 
Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade  $15.90- 
16.60;  Medium  $13.50-15.80;  Common 
$11.10-13.00. 

The  calf  market  was  slightly 
weaker.  Demand  was  moderate, 
supplies  increased.  Prices  per  head: 
Choice  veals  $65-70,  top  $73;  Good 
veals  $50-65;  Medium  veals  $40-52; 
Common  and  Culls  $30-45;  Bobs 
(over  85  lbs.)  $18-29,  top  $36;  Bobs 
(60-85  lbs.)  $12-16;  Bobs  (under  60 
lbs.)  $11  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active,  supplies  in¬ 
creased  slightly.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $21.50-23,  top  $23.50; 
Heavy  weights  $17.20-22;  Medium 
and  Light  Sows  $16-18;  Heavy  Sows 
$14-17.50;  Medium  and  Light  Boars 
$12-14;  Heavy  Boars  $9.00-11.50. 
Shoats  $13-21  each.  Small  Pigs  $4.50- 
8.50  apiece. 


350  HEREFORD  FEEDER<ALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summer. 
See  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  vow 
selections  later  this  fall. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  M.  V. 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative— contact 
BUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM,,  f 
BUFFALO  8T0CK  YARDS 


QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

For  Detailed  Information  Write  — 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
ROOM  34,  WING  HALL,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  HERD  •  BLACK  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Atl  from  purebred  stock,  but  papers  not  kept  up.  31 
two,  three-year  old  cows  with  this  years’  calves; 
purebred  three-year  old  Bandolier  registered  bull. 
R.  S.  WOOD 

FAB  HILLS,  N.  J.  _  Bernardsvllte  8-0808 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS- 


Livestock  Pest  Control  —  In  the 
Kvf  Livestock  Digest,  pub- 

sned  by  California  Spray-Chemical 
•  farmers  can  obtain  practical 
,  lor^lafion  on  the  control  of  ex- 
rnal  livestock  parasites.  Close-up 
Pictures  and  descriptions  help  identi¬ 
ty  quickly  the  pests,  that  syphon  off 
Jr:  Profits  on  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
'  fy  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  horses 
nirS  §°ats.  Practical  “how-to- do-it” 
fjures  illustrate  the  information  on 
tat;  newest  and  most  effective  sani- 
i,- 0n  and  control  techniques  now 
pemg  practiced.  This  30-page  book 
or,  ay arable  free  from  Ortho  dealers 
P*r°ca  California  Spray-Chemical 
New  5  Jer^  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Linden, 

'’"h  18.  1953 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  —  DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

HANDSOME  3  YEAR  OLD  REG.  BLACK  SHET¬ 
LAND  STALLION.  Proven  breeder  Larigo-Patten 
breeding.  Also  a  few  bred  mares,  yearlings,  and 
weanlings.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 

DOGS 

A-KX.  REG.  GERMAN 
eMvPSE.nDcu^.PP,lS  FROM  WORKING  DOGS. 
GUY  KAUFMAN.  DUNDEE,  N.  V.  Phone  4415 

REGISTERED  EN6LISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
FOR  COW,  WATCH  AND  COMPANION  DOG. 
1ULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Or.  J,  M  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  pure- 

breds.  Swiss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART 
CAY, _ MONTJCELLO,  N.  Y. _ Telephone  2099 

COLLIES:  EXCLUSIVELY  30  YEARS.  ALL  AGES. 
MARION  HARMON, _ POWNAL,  MAINE 

■ -  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.  H. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AIREDALES:  6  WEEKS,  A.  K.  C.  $10.00  EACH 
ARCHIE  VAN  DYKE,  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and  Bred 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  with  calves. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  OELANSOM,  W.  Y„ 

22  HEAD  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

For  Sales  From  Popular  Families  and  of  Good  Type. 
ALSO  TWO  BULLS  OF  SERVICE  AGE 
REASONABLY  PRICED 
CHARLES  SIMMONS 

TWIN  RIDGE  FARM,  VALATIE,  NEW  YORK 
FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  BLACK  ANGUS  BULL 
BRIARCLIFF  BREEDING  —  TWO  YEARS  OLD 
CECIL  BASKEY,  CAPE  VINCENT.  N.  Y.  I5-F-4 


WALTER  W.  FISK, 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 


WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

JERSEY  SALE! 


THURSDAY,  AUG.  6  — | 
12:30  P.M.  (D.  S.  T.)  JjP 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

55  HEAD  OF  REG.  JERSEYS  55 

31  COWS  15  BRED  HEIFERS  9  OPEN  HEIFERS 
Featuring  Springers  for  Early  Fall  Freshening. 

Included  in  this  sale  are  Excellent  and  Very  Good 
cows  as  well  as  cows  making  400  lbs.  as  2  year  olds 
and  500  lbs.  at  maturity.  Heifers  are  out  of  equally 
good  cows  with  dams  having  records  up  to  800  lbs. 
fat.  Mostly  from  accr.  herds  and  nearly  all  ealf.  vac. 
For  Catalog,  Write: 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Sales  Manager 
197  WEST  8tb  AVE.  COLUMBUS  I,  OHIO 

Guernsey  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Calves 

To  Serviceable  Age 
Backed  by  30  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  A.  R.  testing.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  requirements. 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N, .  Y. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 


II  mes.  Hickrill  Sagamore — Sire  Hickrill  Chief  Ka- 
tonah  from  McDonald  Farms  Jason  and  Farvae’s 
Thunderbolt’s  Kay  —  Dam  Hickrill  Garden  Ilona  — 
high  production  Albany  plaque  —  $300.  HOPE  FARM, 

HARDWICK, _ YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS._N._y! 

FOR  SALE:  16  CHOICE  VACCINATED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS.  FRESHEN  IN  FALL.  $250  EACH. 
T.  B.  KAUFMAN, _ BELFAST.,  NEW  YORK 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Coblesklll.  N.Y 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 


— - -  iibuioibnbu  ni  nonintc  ■  11  ■  » 

Eight  (8)  Nice,  Large,  Young.  Fall  Freshening  Cows, 
Bang’s  Accredited.  Best  Breeding.  Reasonable. 
ALFRED  E.  HIMROD,  WATERFORD,  PA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Rafedid  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  5<\>r  MEAT 
1  —FUR — LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  mJSSi  bo«* 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Carr  , 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right} 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

SWINE 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD, 

•  YORKSHIRES! 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D,  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
OUTSTANDING  SELECTION  OF  BOARS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


TAMWORTHS 


Registered  Bred  Gilts  —  Feeders  —  Only  the  Best.. 
K-4  RANCH,  R.  P.  3,  OELANSON,  N.  ¥. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  Digs.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  B.  F.  Pattington,  Sclpio  Center,  N.  ¥.. 

_ _ GOATS 

NUBIANS:  4  Goatlings,  I  Buck  Kid;  Quality  Ani¬ 

mals.  Helen  Walsh,  Rt.  53,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

SHEEP 


FIRST 
ANNUAL 
EASTERN  jj 
DISTRICT  ® 


C0RRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Show  Aug.  7  and  Sale  Aug. 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

(Government  Building) 

39  Rams,  65  Ewes  mostly  Yearlings 

Top  Quality  Consignments  from  Leading  Flocks 
Throughout  the  United  States. 

For  Catalog  and  Other  Information,  Writes 

R0LL0  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS’N. 

108  PARKHILL  AVE.,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


iJatuSvcdly.**. 


Shrops  finish  best 
of  all  breeds  on  grass' 

Address  Dept  33 

AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 

P.  O.  BOX  678,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

NEW  ENGLAND  SHEEP'  &  WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSO.  INC. 

Ram  cfc  Ewe  Sale 

SHOW  9:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  1:60  P.  M. 

SAT.  JULY  18th  LUTHER  BELDEN’S  FARM 

NORTH  HATFIELD,  MASS. 
Consignments  from  the  Be6t  Flocks  from  Maine  to 
Missouri:  HAMPSHIRES,  DORSETS,  SOUTH- 

DOWNS,  SUFFOLKS,  SHROPSHIRES,  CORRHE- 
DALES,  CHEVIOTS,  MONTDALES,  COMMERCIALS 
For  Catalog  Write  —  HENRY  EASTER  BROOKS, 
Sales  Manager  DUDLEY,  MASS., 

EASTERN  PENNA.  SHEEPMENS’  ASSOCIATION 

First  Annual  Sheep  Sale 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  I,  12:30  P.M, 

READING,  PA.  FAIR  GROUNDS 

120  -  HEAD  OF  SHEEP  -  120 

30  STUD  RAMS,  ALL  BREEDS 

50  STUD  EWES,  ALL  BREEDS 

40  TOP  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  EWES 

Requests  for  Catalogs,  Entry  Blanks,  or  Mail  Bids, 
to  be  sent  to:  O.  D.  CAMERON,  Sate  Manager, 

H-  O-  I, _ BOYERTOWN,  PENNA. 

Karakul  Sheep  &  Lambs 

Black  Curly  attractive  lambs  as  family  PETS.  Latest 
arrivals  one  week  old,  also  some  older  ones,  and  to 
start  your  own  flock  —  breeders  and  future  breeders. 
H.  MIDDLETON.  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED.  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY.  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE.  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

EWES  and  LAMBS,  Excellent  breeding.  6R£EKI 
MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE,  RT.  I,  PENNA. 
Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  Route  222’, 

HILL  HOLLOW  FARM  SUFFOLKS 

Registered  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Purebred  and 
Grade  Suffolk  Ewes.  Write  #r  Phene  N.  M.  FORD, 
R.  D.  2,  LEBANON,  N.  J.  Phone  Callfon  129-1 


REGISTERED  KARAKUL 


EWES.  LAMBS  &  RAMS.  REASONABLE  PRICE 
WILLIAM  WEIDELE,  R.  I,  LENHARTSVILLE,  PA 

-  REGISTERED  CORRIEOALES  - 

RAMS,  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
M.  T.  GEST,  B.  0.  I,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  KARAKUL  SHEEP  REG. 

STOCK.  T.  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA,. 


Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project  Sale 

JULY  25,  1953  SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M.  •  Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

SUFFOLK  SHROPSHIRE  OXFORD  HAMPSHIRE  DORSET 

COLUMBIA  CORRIEDALE  CHEVIOT  MONTADALE 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  Auctioneer  MT.  GILEAD.  OHIO 

POH  CATALOG  WRITE  TO:  JOSEPH  LAWSON.  SALE  MGR..  PAVILION.  NEW  YORK 
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A  scarecrow  won’t  frighten 
financial  problems  away.  It 
takes  sound,  well-directed  credit. 
That’s  why  more  than  a  million 
farmers  have  financed  their 
farms  through  long-tei’m,  low- 
cost  Land  Bank  loans. 

Available  through  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion,  Land  Bank  loans  have 
just  one  aim:  providing  the  best 
farm  mortgage  service  at  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  And  your  farm 
neighbors  can  tell  you — a  Land 
Bank  loan  is  your  best  weapon 
for  ridding  your  farm  of  debt. 

FO*  TMI  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING  see 
your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept-ft-38,  310  State  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


SSB 


NILA. 


FARM  CREDIT 


SOFT  WATER 


CLOTHES  LAST 
LONGER 

Your  clothes  will 
come  clean  with 
much  less  washing. 
A  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  saves 
money,  saves 
work,  saves  i' 
time!  Send  for 
free  booklet 
Oshkosh  Filter 
&  Softener  Co.  Ml jW 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


TELEPHONES 

Rea!  MeCoy  &  Not  a  Toy.  Purchased  from  Telephone 
Co.  House  to  Barn,  Office  to  Factory.  Talk  up  to 
39  Wiles.  Turn  crank  to  Ring.  Simple  hook  up, 
connect  two  wires.  Guaranteed  Complete  ready  to  talk. 

PRICE  TWO  PHONES  $22.00 

TELEPHONE  DROP  WIRE  $.01  Ft. 

Check,  Money  Order  or  C.  0.  0. 

Bohnsack  Equipment  Co. 

GERMANTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


DRESS  MATERIAL 

10  yds.  $2”  S' 


YOUR  OWN  ORESSES  ind  Sard 

Beautiful  bundle  contains  Printed 
Percales  and  Broadcloths.  2,  3,  and 
4  yard  lengths.  36  inch  width.  Gor- 
material  for  dresses,  house¬ 
coats,  skirts,  aprons.  ALL  for  only 
postage  paid  anywhere  in  the 
States.  You  save  postage  by  remitting 
order  now!  Or  send  $1  deposit  for  COD  plus  post¬ 
age  shipment.  Popular  circular  “Buy  &  Save  the  Bundle 
Way”  sent  with  every  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 


UNJOM  MULL  ENDS,  Dept.  NTI5,  Monttcello.  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  si'ffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  ehoka 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  tail  ta 
send  at  onee  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICFNE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  In  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  tend  today 
tor  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  879-T  FRONTIER  BLOG. 
452  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


,  Now .  - ,  with  oar  new,  com-. 


IN. 

ft 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily  pact,  table -model  Etectricl 

DOlKSMmrr  MAKER- capacity  14  dozen  delicious.  1 

urreatselesH  dougrhnuts  an  hoar  -  you’re  in  business  _ , 

sailing  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for^FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan!  G©t  tha  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself  I 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Avo.,  Minneapolis  7.Minn. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de- 
veloped,  includ  ip  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 

Finishers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  RN„  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


WAREHOUSE  CLEARANCE!  $5.00  for  1000  Freezer 
Cartons,  Cellophane  lined,  heavily  waxed  cardboard, 
one  quart  size,  $5.00  for»750  in  two  quart  size.  FOB. 
HOLDENS  15  AYERS  ST..  BARRE,  VT. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 
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Now  We  Come  to  Pickling 


Photo:  Ball  Bros.  Co.,  Muncie,  Indiana 
See  what  we’re  coming  to:  pickling!  That’s  the  time  to  relish  garden  stuffs 
to  prepare  for  winter  tables.  Shown  above  are  ingredients  for  Chow  Chow; 
recipe  is  on  this  page  with  others  including  Rummage  Relish :  a  bit  of  this, 

that  and  the  other. 


The  whiff  of  vinegar  and  spice  in 
the  pickle  kettle  on  the  stove  is  wel¬ 
come  to  every  knowing  nose.  Soon 
the  farm  kitchen  will  smell  with 
that  special  sour-sweet  tang  to  the 
nostrils  from  recipes  such  as  those 
following.  And  don’t  miss  the  Rum¬ 
mage  Relish  full  of  good  garden 
whatnots  in  family  quantity.  p.  s. 


Chow-Chow  Relish 

Use  1  gallon  chopped  cabbage;  12 
onions;  12  green  peppers;  12  red 
peppers;  2  quarts  chopped  green 
tomatoes;  5  cups  sugar;  4  tablespoons 
mustard;  1  tablespoon  turmeric;  1 
tablespoon  ginger;  4  tablespoons 
mustard  seed;  3  tablespoons  celery 
seed;  2  tablespoons  mixed  whole 
spices;  2  to  3  quarts  vinegar. 

Chop  onions  and  peppers.  Mix  all 
vegetables  with  %  cup  salt..  Let 
stand  over-night.  Drain.  Add  sugar 
and  spices  to  vinegar.  Simmer  20 
minutes.  Then  add  vegetables  and 
simmer  until  hot  and  well-seasoned. 
Pack  hot  chow-chow  into  hot  jars; 
seal  at  once. 

Rummage  Relish 

Use  1  quart  chopped  ripe  toma¬ 
toes;  2  quarts  chopped  green  to¬ 
matoes;  3  large  onions;  1  large  cu¬ 
cumber;  1  quart  chopped  cabbage; 
2  cups  chopped  celery;  3  green  pep¬ 
pers;  3  red  peppers;  1  pod  hot  red 
pepper;  2  cloves  garlic;  y2  cup  salt; 
4  cups  brown  sugar;  1  tablespoon 
celery  seed;  1  tablespoon  mustard 
seed;  1  teaspoon  ground  ginger;  1 
tablespoon  ground  cinnamon;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  cloves;  2  quarts 
vinegar. 

Chop  and  measure  vegetables.  Mix 
with  salt.  Let  stand  overnight.  Drain. 
Add  sugar,  seasonings,  and  vinegar. 
Cook  30  minutes,  or  until  very  little 
liquid  is  left.  Pack  into  hot  jars;  seal 
at  once. 

Onion  Pickle 

Use  1  gallon  small  white  onions;  1 
cup  salt;  small  red  peppers  and  bay 
leaves;  1  to  2  cups  sugar;  3  table¬ 
spoons  white  mustard  seed;  3  table¬ 


spoons  whole  pepper;  1%  quarts 
white  vinegar;  3  tablespoons  grated 
horseradish. 

Cover  onions  with  boiling  water. 
Let  stand  about  2  minutes.  Dip  in 
cold  water;  then  remove  outer  skins. 
Sprinkle  with  the  salt.  Cover  with 
water  and  let  stand  overnight.  Rinse. 
Drain.  Pack  into  hot  jars.  Garnish 
with  pepper  pod  and  bay  leaf.  Sim¬ 
mer  sugar,  spices  and  vinegar  15 
minutes.  Boil  3  minutes.  Pour,  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  over  onions;  seal  at  once. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles 

Use  1  gallon  green  tomatoes;  6 
onions;  y2  cup  salt;  iy2  cup  sugar; 
2  pods  hot  red  pepper;  1  tablespoon 
ground  mustard;  1  tablespoon  mus¬ 
tard  seed;  1  tablespoon  celery  seed; 
1  tablespoon  allspice;  1  tablespoon 
horseradish;  1  tablespoon  whole 
black  pepper;  4  cups  vonegar. 

Slice  tomatoes  and  onions. 
Sprinkle  with  salt.  Let  stand  over¬ 
night.  Drain.  Boil  sugar  and  season¬ 
ing  with  vinegar  5  minutes.  Cool 
slightly.  Add  tomatoes  and  onions 
and  simmer  20  minutes.  Pack  into 
hot  jars;  seal  at  once. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

This  year  more  than  ever  we  have 
felt:  “If  the  wrong  side  of  Heaven 
is  so  beautiful,  what  must  the  right 
side  be?”  Our  countryside  is  of  every 
shade  of  green,  abundant  and  filled 
with  color  of  flowers,  garden  and 
wild.  Fruits  show  promise  of  good 
harvesting. 

Fourth  of  July  can  be  the  usual 
warm  holiday,  but  our  Memorial 
Day  got  down  below  freezing,  30 
degrees,  with  a  thick  white  frost. 
June  brought  a  hailstorm  after  one 
hot  morning,  and  then  there  was  the 
Worcester  County  tornado.  We  re¬ 
called  our  hurricane  in  Vermont  and 
our  hearts  went  out  to  those  who 
suffered  this  new  disaster. 

One  morning,  seeing  no  foliage  in 
a  tub  filled  with  white  pygmy  water 
lilies,  I  found  that  deer  had  eaten 
their  every  leaf  and  root.  These  lilies 
are  -hard  to  como  by;  next  year  I 


shall  certainly  screen  them  from 
these  gentle  animals,  marauders 
nevertheless. 

With  so  many  young  men  of 
friends  and  family  now  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  stationed  in  far  places,  the 
j  world  grows  ever  smaller  than  when 
I  Grandma  was  a  girl.  Times  change 
|  fast,  and  the  men  were  just  speaking 
j  of  how  rapidly  the  chain  saw  has 
replaced  the  old  cross-cut.  One  man 
now  can  cut  as  many  logs  or  more 
than  was  possible  formerly  for  two 
men,  and  the  expert  will  do  much 
limbing  with  the  chain  saw  too. 
Our  canning  season  began  with 
i  milkweed  greens  and  rhubarb.  Our 
;  men  prefer  milkweed,  especially  if 
perked  up  with  horseradish  leaves. 
A  friend  has  canned  the  stems  into 
half-inch  lengths  to  serve  like  as¬ 
paragus.  Trust  a  farm  woman  to  cut 
corners  and  the  cost  of  living. 

We  are  told  that  bird  families  re¬ 
turn  to  the  same  locality  each  sea¬ 
son.  Last  Fall  we  counted  52  barn 
swallows  on  the  wires  ready  to  mi¬ 
grate;  this  Spring  on  their  return 
we  counted  47.  Little  Black  Sambo, 
the  kitten,  has  a  nervous  and  poor 
time  of  it  outdoors  for  the  barn 
swallows  dip  and  dart  at  him  until 
he  races  back  home.  Among  the 
waxings,  catbirds  and  bobolinks 
Maynard  reports  hearing  a  whip¬ 
poorwill,  missing  here  a  long  time. 

The  woodpecker’s  nest  in  a  tree 
trunk  is  very  workable:  the  parents 
feeding  their  babies  go  in  the  “door”, 
drop  gently  down  inside  to  the  nest 
hidden  some  20  inches  lower.  There 
at  nest  level  they  have  a  “window”, 
a  smaller  hole,  through  which  they 
watch  for  intruders.  Rather  smart, 
aren’t  they? 

Meanwhile  the  owl  neighbors  con¬ 
tinue  to  forecast  our  weather. 

Mother  Bee 


Chocolate  Oatmeal  Cookies 

Something  more,  something  whole¬ 
some,  something  tempting  for  the 
cooky  jar!  Try  these  home-tested 
Pennsylvania  good  things  for  all  the 
family. 

Ingredients;  1  cup  sifted  flour;  V-> 
teaspoon  soda;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  j 
cup  sugar;  y2  cup  soft  shortening;  1 
egg;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  Vz  teaspoon 
almond  extract  (if  desired) ;  2  ounces  , 
chocolate,  melted;  1  cup  uncooked 
oats  (quick  or  old  fashioned);  Vz  CUP 
coconut. 

Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt  and 
sugar  into  bowl.  Add  shortening,  egg, 
flavorings  and  melted  chocolate 
(cooled  to  lukewarm).  Blend  until 
smooth,  about  two  minutes.  (This 
will  be  very  stiff  dough.)  Add  oats 
and  coconut,  mixing  thoroughly. 

Shape  by  hand  or  drop  from  a 
teaspoon  onto  greased  baking  sheet; 
flatten  with  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
covered  with  wax  paper.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  1* 
to  15  minutes.  Makes  about  30  cook¬ 
ies.  Gladys  H.  Felice 


To  dust  twice  as  fast,  wear  a  pair 
of  old  cotton  socks  like  mitts  ana 
work  with  both  hands  at  the  same 
time.  Discarded  wool  socks  can 
worn  the  same  way  as  polishing 
mitts.  All  should  be  laundered  in  not 
soapsuds  frequently. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE!t 


How  Many  a  Farmer’s  Wife . . . 


How  wonderful  if  he  would  say:  “You're  looking  extra  nice  today;” 
Instead,  his  eyes  are  on  the  road:  “The  hay’ll  be  in  with  one  more  load.” 
I’d  be  the  happiest  in  the  land,  if  he  would  sometimes  pat  my  hand; 
Instead,  he  pulls  his  cap  down  tight:  “I  think  I’ll  plow  that  field  tonight.” 

Yes,  I  would  give  my  brand  new  rug  if  he  would  pass  me  with  a  hug; 
Instead:  “These  ‘overhauls’  sure  shrink,”  or  “Got  to  teach  that  calf  to  drink.” 
But  then,  I’ve  really  no  complaint;  he’s  not  suposed  to  be  a  saint; 

He  really  loves  me,  calm  but  sweet:  “Guess  I’ll  cut  the  winter  wheat.” 
Connecticut  —  Lucille  Britt 


When  bee  bites  baby,  that’s  news  in' 
any  home l  Not  happy  news  either . 
There  is  a  simple  remedy,  however , 
that  brings  comfort '  all  round . 
Parents  find  it  handy  and  effective 
to  apply  to  the  spot  a  smooth  paste 
of  baking  soda  and  water,  first  re¬ 
moving  “ stinger ”  with  tweezers . 
Relief  from  pain  and  swelling  is 
-  not  long  delayed . 


For  Old  Covered  Bridges 

Because  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker’s  interest  in  the  old  covered 
bridge  of  our  American  countryside, 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  of 
means  of  preserving  these  loved 
landmarks. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Chapter 
of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Covered  Bridges  is 
holding  a  sale  and  auction  at  the 
Methodist  Church  grounds,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  July  18th.  Many  rare 
items  of  Americana  will  be  on  view 
and  for  sale.  The  Chapter  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  all.  Proceeds  will 
be  devoted  wholly  to  perpetuate 
covered  bridges. 

Lucy  Gray  Loekle 


Colored  clothes  will  retain  their 
fresh  tints  for  longer  periods  if  they 
are  turned  inside  out  for  drying.  Also 
try  to  place  them  in  the  shaded  area 
if  there  is  one,  as  wet  fabrics  are 
subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of 
probable  fading  then  dry  fabric. 


A  Long-Loaf  Bread  From 
Publick  House 

Nothing  is  so  good  as  a  loaf  of 
good  bread:  fresh,  golden  brown, 
with  real  texture  full  of  flavor.  That 
is  why  I  fairly  pounced  on  the  recipe 
for  a  bread  I  ate  recently,  served 
where  only  the  best  is  considered. 

Here  was  a  new  version  of  the 
staff  of  life  made  in  a  low  longish 
loaf,  light  but  with  substance  inside, 
the  crust  crisp  but  not  crackly.  Be¬ 
cause  I  had  never  before  eaten  any¬ 
thing  quite  like  this  special  bread 
made  in  old  Sturbridge  Village’s 
Publick  House,  I  was  glad  indeed  to 
get  the  recipe,  and  now  to  pass  it  on 
to  Rural  New-Yorker  homemakers. 

Publick  House,  as  many  of  you 
know,  is  in  an  old  New  England 
(Massachusetts)  village:  tradition  in 
the  real  sense  is  its  keynote.  In  this 
modern  world  of  ours  this  is  good 
and  so  is: 

Publick  House  Bread 

This  simple  recipe  is  a  3-loaf 
formula;  may  be  doubled  for  6 
loaves. 

Ingredients:  1  pint  milk;  1  oz. 
yeast.  Soften  yeast  in  cold  milk.  Add 
the  following  and  mix  well:  1  egg; 
Vz  oz.  salt;  %  oz.  dry  malt;  1  oz. 
sugar;  l1^  oz.  shortening. 

Using  3  lbs.  flour  (variable),  add 
flour  gradually.  Mix  for  15  minutes 
at  slow  speed. 

This  formula  is  made  with  cold 
milk  so  that  dough  may  be  shaped 
into  three  (3)  pieces  rolled  up  tight 
immediately  after  mixing,  and  placed 
in  refrigerator  until  it  is  to  be  used. 
It  may  be  kept  overnight  and  baked 
in  the  morning  if  desired. 

After  removal  from  refrigerator, 
shape  pieces  of  dough  into  long  nar¬ 
row  loaves.  Let  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  double  its  bulk.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  until  golden  brown. 

Allow  bread  to  cool.  Slice  into  %- 
inch  slices.  Do  not  cut  slices  com¬ 
pletely  through.  Insert  %  pat  of 
butter  between  each  slice,  brush  with 
melted  butter  to  which  a  little  garlic 
has  been  added  and  serve  hot. 

This  bread  may  also  be  made  by 
the  regular  procedure  of  using 
warm  milk  and  allowing  mix  to  rise 
in  a  bowl;  then  knead  and  mold 
bread.  Let  rise  again  and  bake. 

Persis  Smith 


Photo:  American  Molasses  Co.,  New  York 

'ft  hen  a  cool  rainy  spell  during  vacation  keeps  the  young  people  at  home, 
waking  candy  makes  a  party .  Plenty  of  flour  on  the  hands  is  fun  for  a 

taffy  pull. 

18,  1953 


NOW  MAKE  YOUR  JAMS  AND  JELLIES 
WITH  CERTO  FRUIT  PECTIN! 
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ATLAS  means  strong  jars  for  safe} 
guarding  your  precious  foods  under ( 
all  approved  methods  of  modern 
home  canning.  In  the  freezer,  they're 
moisture,  vapor,  and  leak-proof; 
keep  flavors  in,  odors  out;  re-usable. 
Proven  for  more  than  50  years.  All 
styles  and  sizes.  Insist  upon  ATLAS 
Jars— and  Caps.  FREE— Write  for/ 
complete  freezing  information. 
HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY' 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


A.s  One  Woman  to  Another 

Whenever  we  offer  booklets  and  leaflets  —  such  as 
“Grandma’s  Recipes”,  “Shoes  Thru  the  Ages”,  Crocheted 
Pansy  Set  and  Gloves,  or  Tatting  —  thousands  of  women 
write  in  for  them,  usually  asking  us  to  send  one  to  a 
neighbor  or  friend,  as  well. 

Naturally,  we’re  delighted  to  do  so. 

If  your  neighbors  and  friends  are  interested  in  this 
one  little  service,  imagine  how  much  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
couragement  they  will  get  from  a  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  ! 

You  can  send  a  3-year  subscription  for  only  $1.00. 
Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  your  friendship. 

Just  send  a  dollar  (bill,  check  or  money  order)  and 
welt  gladly  send  a  card  saying  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  coming  with  your  compliments  ! 

Cordially  Yours, 


Persis  Smith 

Woman  and  Home  Editor 
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Braiding  rugs  with  five  strands,  also 
crocheting  rugs  has  grown  into  more 
than  a  hobby  for  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Moore,  Danville,  Pa.,  shown  here  at 
home  with  some  of  the  20  rugs  she 
did  last  Summer.  “I  have  all  the  rug 
orders  I  can  possibly  make ,  right 
along,”  she  says.  These  are  five- 
strand  braided  rugs  illustrated. 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  :  H  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  W!> 
welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefuliv 
followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose’ 
such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  ari 
dressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RUrat 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not  ask  for  names 
and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here' 
It  is  wise  to  write  first,  before  sendinn 
packages.  —  P.  S.]  8 


Would  like  dahlia,  glad  bulbs,  red-toned 
iris  or  light  pink  peonies;  can  send  rose  or 
white  peonies  or  double  daffodils,  etc  — 
E.  S.,  Penna. 


Have  dahlia  toes  and  slips  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  white  bridal  rose  with  yellow  center 
to  exchange  for  print  feed  bags.  —  Mrs 
L.  A.,  New  York.  ' 


Would  like  to  hear  from  flower  lovers 
especially  those  with  .  begonias  for  ex¬ 
changing.  —  Mrs.  F.  C.,  West  Virginia. 


Can  anyone  of  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  a  plant  called  Routherwood  or  “old 
man”?  —  M.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 


With  Old  Oilstove  Grates 

A  set.  of  the  round  fluted  iron 
grates  from  discarded  Perfection  oil- 
stoves  may  serve  many  purposes,  as 
I  have  seen  and  used  them. 

Under  plantpots,  they  keep  mois¬ 
ture  from  painted  and  varnished 
surfaces.  They  look  well  as  teapot 
stands  on  rustic  or  outdoor  tables; 
also  workable  when  placed  in  food 
canners  to  steady  jars.  As  fireplace 
trivets,  they  are  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful. 

Colorful  enamels,  applied  after 
thorough  washing  of  the  grates, 
greatly  enliven  their  possibilities  as 
gifts  and  decorative  pieces'  in  the 
home.  Lillian  A.  Burns 


Tight  Knots  for  Tatters 

When  necessary  to  refill  your 
shuttle,  resume  your  work  for  a 
ring  or  two  before  tying  the  knot. 
Then  tie  the  ends  firmly  together  at 
least  twice.  Clip  them  close  and  seal 
the  knot  carefully  but  thoroughly 
with  colorless  nail  polish  applied 
with  the  small  end  of  a  toothpick. 
The  result  is  a  dependable,  tenacious, 
almost  invisible,  knot,  which  will 
wash  and  iron  satisfactorily. 

A.  M.  Allen 


Lamb  and  vegetable  stew  getting 
a  bit  monotonous?  Add  canned  red 
kidney  beans  to  blend  with  the 
flavors. 


Adaptable  Patterns  for  Now  and  Later 


576  —  Crocheted  Hot  Plate  Mats  of  softspun  rug  yarn  in  red,  black  and 
white  that  look  like  old-time  colorfully  braided  rugs  Grandmother  used 
in  front  of  the  big,  glowing  coal  burner  stove  with  isinglass  windows!  Easj 
to  crochet:  oval  mat  10  by  13  inches;  round  mat  11  inches.  20  cents.  / 

2544  —  Smart  Princess  Slenderizer!  Excellent  in  style  for  this  home- 
frock  with  waistline  gussets  and  new  width  to  skirt.  Simple  to  cut  and  sew 
in  its  sleeveless  version,  too!  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  Cap  sleeved  ver¬ 
sion,  4ye  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2526  —  Little  Midriff  Classroom  Dress  in  plaid  gingham  or  partifie 
taffeta.  Make  it  again  later  with  long  sleeves  in  winter- warm  wool  or  rayon. 
Panties  included.  Sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  2ys  yds.  35-in.  material.  25  cen  • 

2760  —  Fun  to  Whip  Up  These  Two  Delightful  Aprons  (other  apron 
not  shown).  Imagine  how  simple  for  yourself  or  for  gifts.  Each  has  its  ow 
feminine  personality  and  can  easily  be  made  from  a  mere  yard  of  taon  • 
One  size.  25  cents. 

424  —  Four  Bright  Sweeping  Rooster  Multicolor:  Scarlet  and  black, 
measure  5y2  inches.  Also- eight  smaller  ones,  2-inches  each.  Handsome,  ga. 
and  modern-looking  on  place  mats,  party  napkins,  buffet  runners,  tow  > 
etc.  Just  iron  on  the  transfers  and  the  job  is  completed!  No  embroia  j 
needed!  20  cents. 

Spring-Summer  1953  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  a 
St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  ic 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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Added  recognition  for  27  milk 
testers  whose  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  work,  for  the  year 
now  ending,  won  for  them  merit 
awards  featured  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cow  Testers  at  State 
College.  Winners  in  the  southwest 
section  were  the  association  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Jane  Lowry,  and  her 
twin  sister,  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Lowry,  both  of  Washington,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  and  Leonard  G.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Waynesburg,  Greene  County. 

Award  winners  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  were:  Northwest — Miss  Lorene 
Dunn,  Coudersport,  Potter  County; 
Charles  Garbaugh,  Renfrew,  Butler 
County;  and  Donald  Morrison,  But¬ 
ler,  Butler  County.  Central  —  C. 
Wayne  Pitman,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  County;  Galen  M.  and  Mar¬ 
lin  S.  Kenepp,  brothers,  of  Matta- 
wana,  Mifflin  County;  Ralph  Hoff¬ 
man,  Warriors  Mark,  Huntingdon 
County;  Elwood  Walters,  Beaver 
Springs,  Snyder  County;  Thomas 
Fox,  Mackeyville,  Clinton  County; 
Ray  E.  Robinson,  Warfordsburg,  Ful¬ 
ton  County,  and  the  association  vice- 
president,  Earl  Boyer,  Vicksburg, 
Union  County.  Southeast — Carl  G. 
Sprouse  and  Mrs.  Sprouse,  Hatfield, 
Montgomery  County,  the  only  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team  so  honored; 
Lawrence  E.  Ramberger,  Klingers- 
town,  Schuylkill  County;  Miss 
Harriet  Z.  Heisey,  Yellow  House,  and 
Paul  M.  Bollinger,  Kutztown,  both 
Berks  County;  Carl  M.  Myers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Lehigh  County;  and  Maurice 
G.  Stump,  Oxford,  Chester  County. 
Northeast — Miss  Carol  Cook,  Dallas, 
Miss  Audrey  A.  Houseknecht,  Sugar- 
loaf  ,and  Miss  Beatrice  Yurkoski, 
Shickshinny,  all  of  Luzerne  County; 
Jasper  S.  Smith,  Canton,  Bradford 
County;  Steward  Rosengrant,  Wya- 
lusing,  Bradford  County;  and  Donald 
B.  Hindman,  Waverly,  Lackawanna 
County. 

Winners  of  plaques  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Leonard  G.  Martin,  Waynes¬ 
burg;  L.  A.  Buchanan,  Smethport, 
McKean  County;  Ira  Whiteman,  Oak 
Hall  Station,  Centre  County;  C. 
Herbert  Guest,  Reading,  Berks 
County;  and  Shirley  B.  Stephens, 
Springville,  Susquehanna  County. 


For  protection  of  Pennsylvania 
tomato  growers,  agents  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  work¬ 
ing  to  stop  a  threatened  invasion  of 
a  new  tomato  pest.  The  pest  is 
known  as  the  tomato  russet  mite  and 
was  found  in  limited  areas  last 
Summer  by  extension  entomologists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Department  representatives  have 
been  stationed  at  various  receiving 
stations  to  inspect  all  tomato  plants 
coming  in  from  southern  States.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  100,000,000 
plants  will  be  required  for  the  25,000 
or  more  acres  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
used  in  growing  the  1953  crop  of 
tomatoes  for  canning.  Additional 
millions  of  plants  will  be  used  for 
growing  tomatoes  for  fresh  market. 
Russet  mites  are  so  small  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
They  suck  sap  from  leaves  which 
-urn  to  russet  color.  The  mites  are 
shaped  like  a  teardrop  and  usually 
are  colorless.  Damage  at  first  is  con- 
hned  to  a  few  plants  or  spots  in  the 
held  and  may*  spread  rapidly  if  not 
controlled,  usually  with  sulphur  dust. 


An  insect  pest  new  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  known  as  the  alfalfa  weevil, 
has  been  found  on  farms  in  southern 
York  and  Lancaster  Counties  near 
the  Maryland  line.  According  to  Dr. 
Thomas-  L.  Guyton,  Director  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
pest  apparently  came  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  from  neighboring  counties  in 
Maryland.  Until  a  year  or  s»  ago  it 
was  known  only  in  some  central  and 
western  and  southwestern  States 
where  drier ,  conditions  prevail.  It  is 
believed  that  the  pest  came  into 
Maryland  in  western  alfalfa  hay  de¬ 
livered  to  race  tracks.  It  now  exists 
in  six  counties  in  Maryland,  three 
in  New  Jersey,  various  parts  of 
Delaware,  and  a  small  area  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  at  one  stage  of 
its  life  cycle  is  a  greenish  grub  about 
one-fourth  inch  long  that  eats  the 
young  leaves  of  alfalfa  plants.  In  the 
next  stage  it  forms  a  cocoon  about 
itself.  Later  it  transforms  into  the 
pupal  stage,  and  then  becomes  a  fly¬ 
ing  weevil  whose  eggs  next  Spring 
will  produce  the  damaging  grubs. 
Control  is  through  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  with  an  insecticide  known  as 
dieldrin. 


Unable  to  locate  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  new  State  poultry 
disease  diagnostic  laboratory  that 
has  been  promised  their  area,  poul¬ 
try  men  of  12  counties  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Pennsylvania  have 
therefore  decided  to  build  one.  They 
have  formed  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation,  Northeast  Pennsylvania  Poul¬ 
try  Producers,  Inc.,  with  Henry 
Hocker,  Milanville,  Wayne  County, 
as  president,  and  Joseph  Stanek, 
Meshoppen,  Wyoming  County,  secy- 
treas.  Directors  and  alternate  di¬ 
rectors  named  for  each  of  the 
counties  will  assist  Walter  Wilmarth, 
Kingsley,  Susquehanna  County,  fi¬ 
nance  chairman,  in  conducting  a 
campaign  among  the  industry  for  the 
needed  funds  of  $20,000. 


Initial  1953  forecasts  indicated  a 
crop  of  2,166,000  bushels  of  peaches 
from  Pennsylvania  orchards.  This  is 
slightly  under  last  year’s  production 
of  2,280,000  bushels,  but  higher  than 
the  1942-52  average  of  2,087,000 
bushels.  The  first  estimate  on  pears 
indicates  a  1953  crop  of  178,000 
bushels,  8,000  less  than  last  year  but 
84,000  bushels  under  the  10-year 
average.  Sweet  cherry  production 
for  this  year  is  set  at  1,000  tons,  400 
below  1952  and  200  tons  less  than 
average. 

For  all  hay  the  condition  is  re¬ 
ported  97  per  cent  of  normal  com¬ 
pared  with  91  per  cent  a  year  earlier 
and  the  10-year  average  of  88  per 
cent. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  received  two 
per  cent  less  for  principal  agricult¬ 
ural  products  last  month  than  the 
month  previous,  while  the  cost  of 
goods  they  had  to  buy  remained  un¬ 
changed,  on  the  basis  of  Federal- 
State  surveys.  Declines  were  noted 
in  prices  for  potatoes,  beef  cattle, 
milk,  eggs  and  chickens,  but  fruit 
prices  went  up.  Advances  in  hogs, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  calves  gave  the 
meat  animal  group  as  a  whole  a 
slight  gain  despite  the  drop  in  beef 
cattle  prices.  E.  N.  Eberly 


fee  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Cow  Testers  recently  held  their  annual 
-(invention  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Second  and  third  from  left,  front 
oiv,  are  Miss  Jane  Lowry,  Washington,  and  Wayne  Pittman,  Chambers- 
■iTH,  old  and  new  presidents,  respectively,  of  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

Cow  Testers. 

JuIy  18,  1953 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 


ORDER  BY  MAILTOD AY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


FREE  OF  DISEASE -BEARING  FLIES! 

w  9 

V  AT  a  new 

LOW  PRBCE 
NOW- ONLY 

You'll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  flies 
Mp  in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death 
by  the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies! 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollin¬ 
ating  insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly.  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly  —  even  irritating  midges  — 
and  draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-esfiape 
trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar 
or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2%"  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many 
as  20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on 
farm,  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 
—  anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 
a  bother. 

Fly-King  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 
enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


Max  Schiing  Seedsmen,  Inc.  538  Madison  Ave.  Dept.  702.  New  York  22,  NX 


■■■■■■■....Flu  out  a/vb.  mail  this  coupon  tooav . . 

!  MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN.  INC. 

!  638  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT  702,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  rush  ....  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control  Powder, 
sufficient  for  full  season’s  use.  1  enclose  $1.65  for  each  set,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  C.  O.  D.’s  please. 


I 

■ 

Name 


Amount  enclosed  $ . 

/ 


I  Address 


■  City .  Zone .  State 

b  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  at  m  m  a  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Freth 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


SPARK  PLUG'  ‘FIRE-BALLS’  MAKE 

Farm  Tractors  &  Auto  Engines  Run  Cooler,  Smoother, 
No  Fouling,  Less  Gas,  Less  Exhaust,  Fires  Under 
Any  Oil  Condition.  Patented  And  Tested  Since  1943. 
Write  for  Descriptive  and  Price.  Mfg.  by  REGAR 
INVENTIVE  WORKS,  READING  PA.  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  get  caught  again  this  year!  Don’t  put  up 
with  "has-bins”!  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  real, 
lifetime  crib  of  bin  for  drying  and  storing  your 
wheat  and  corn.  Open  or  temporary  bins  are  a 
breeding  place  for  rats,  which  destroy  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year. 
These  make-shift  cribs  expose  your  harvest  to 
vermin  and  mold  and  weather! 

Now  you  can  get  a  modern,  fireproof,  all-steel 
bin  that  costs  little  more  than  cheap  temporary 
and  open  cribs!  The  amazing  new  Martin  Harvest- 
Hoarder  removes  every  bit  of  excess  moisture  from 
your  grain.  Your  wheat  can't  mold,  can’t  spoil— 
you  get  more  wheat,  because  you  get  it  all! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  No  more  waiting  for  hot,  dry 
weather!  No  more  wheat  shattered  and  lost!  Now 
you  can  harvest  your  crop  at  top  condition  when 
it  won’t  shatter  — and  dry  it  even  during  wet 
weather  in  the  Harvest-Hoarder. 

No  more  dockage,  either!  You  get  full  price- 
up  to  15c  a  bushel  extra  at  the  elevator— for  wheat 
that  has  been  scientifically  dried  by  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder.  Or  you  can  store  it  without  any  danger 
of  spoilage,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  you  want  for 
highest  prices. 

You  can  use  the  Harvest-Hoarder  this  fall  to 
dry  your  corn.  When  corn  is  too  moist,  you  lose 
10%  to  15%  by  conversion  into  heat.  The  Harvest- 
Hoarder  brings  your  corn  down  to  ideal  moisture 
content  and  saves  this  loss,  besides  giving  you  top 
grade  corn. 

DOUBLE  PURPOSE  PAYS  DOUBLE  PROFITS.  The 

Harvest-Hoarder  is  especially  designed  for  drying 
and  storing  both  grain  and  com.  The  fully  en¬ 
closed  sides  give  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  rats,  mice  and  other 
vermin.  The  perforated  floor  with  bottom  plenum 


chamber,  illustrated  in  circle,  holds  either  small 
grain  or  ear  corn,  yet  provides  perfect  circulation 
of  air.  Capacities  from  500  to  2,300  bushels  of 
ear  com. 

NO  FOUNDATION  TO  LAY.  You  can  put  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder  up  yourself— quickly  and  easily,  No  need 
to  build  a  foundation.  Exclusive  sub-sutface  nng 
base  construction  guarantees  secure  anchorage. 
STOP  THESE  LOSSES  NOW!  You  may  not  know  how 
much  corn  or  grain  you  lost  last  year,  due  to  high 
moisture  and  mold,  and  from  exposure  to  rats, 
mice  and  vermin,  but  25%  to  50%  is  not  unusual. 
Save  those  losses  this  year!  Every  single  kernel 
you  grow  can  be  fed  or  sold;  the  Harvest-Hoarder 
actually  costs  you  nothing— it  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  just  two  or  three  harve'StsI  Let 
us  show  you  how. 

•«•••••••«  SEND  TODAY  I  •••«••*«••• 

GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN!  MAMtll-  « 
No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything— just  « 
put  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  « 
a  post  card  and  mail  to:  JJ 

MARTINI  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORF-  « 
2t?  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  OMo  « 

SS2S  « 


bln  step  forward 
in  Milking  Science 

HINMAN 


MILKING  SYSTEM 

flff  'wecr 

I’111  from  COWS 
to  COOLER" 

Your  direct  line  to  bigger  dairy 
proftfi,  More  richer  milk  with  lots 
less  work.  Quicker  refrigeration 
keeps  bacteria  count  at  a  new  low. 
You  save  milking  and  clean-up 
time. 

faster  -  safer  -  cleaner 


Milk  travels  from  cows 
to  cooler  through  stain¬ 
less  steel  pipes.  Simply 
add  as  many  cans  as 
you  need. 


Today 


for  FREE  FOLDER 
with  plans  to  fit 
every  barn,  every  herd. 


eKSy 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RNY-7,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  Sami-Line 
folder,  no  obligation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


■  *  YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  HINMANS  *  ® 
_4'3  YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE* 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New] 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 

hoor.FuilyGuaranteed, 

Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke,  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MEG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich, 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — - 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

D  spendable 

Power  Drive 

Simple  0  Quick 
Positive 
T  rotibieproof 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

d  20  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Ser.d  fcr  this 
Booklet 


AMERICAS 
FINEST 
SMALL 
|  TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


:#W>: 


Federal  aid  was  flowing  into  the 
drought  -  stricken  Southwest  this 
month,  with  emergency  loans  to  up- 
against-it  farmers,  cheap  feed,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  purchases 
of  canned  beef  of  the  lower  grades 
aimed  at  helping  the  stricken  area. 
Early  in  July,  152  counties  in  Texas, 
40  in  Oklahoma,  75  in  Kansas,  seven 
in  Colorado  and  26  in  New  Mexico 
had  already  been  proclaimed  disaster 
areas  by  President  Eisenhower. 
House  and  Senate  were  both  hard  at 
work  on  permanent  legislation  to  en¬ 
large  presidential  authorities  in  these 
directions. 


Meanwhile,  the  drought  picture 
was  entirely  changing  the  cattle 
situation  around  the  nation.  Despite 
greatly  increased  marketings  of 
cattle,  much  of  the  increase  coming 
from  the  distress  areas,  prices  were 
not  falling  too  badly;  and  previous 
prospects  for  further  piling  up  of 
cattle  surpluses  were  fading. 

The  dreary  picture  for  future 
cattle  prices,  in  short,  was  becoming 
less  dark.  .  .although  not  yet  too 
cheerful. 

>]:  £  *  * 


ever,  that  Eisenhower  would  be 
given  the  authority. 

*  *  >;s  $  * 

The  Senate  defeated  the  Sen. 
Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.) 
amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  aimed  at  making  it 
easier  to  stop  imports  of  foreign 
commodities  which  compete  with 
U.  S.  surplus  farm  products. 

Instead,  the  Senate,  passed  an 
amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Guy 
Cordon  (R.,  Oregon),  which  would 
permit  the  President  to  take  fast 
action  in  the  event  that  farm  im¬ 
ports  were  threatening  to  cause  or  to 
make  worse  any  surplus  situation 
with  respect  to  a  U.  S.  farm  product. 

*  &  i-:  >*:  * 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  is 
asking  farm  organizations,  land 
grant  colleges,  and  other  farm 
groups  around  the  nation  for  their 
ideas  on  how  present  farm  programs 
can  be  made  better. 

Benson  intends  to  compile  the  re¬ 
sults  for  presentation  to  Congress 
next  year,  at  which  time  a  major 
battle  over  price  supports  will  be 
raging. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Canadian  farm  officials  say  they 
are  winning  their  battle  against  an 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in  that 
country,  according  to  the  Foreign 


Agricultural  Service.  The  outbreak 
has  been  held  within  a  confined  area 
and  has  not  spread  for  a  long  time, 
the  Canadians  report. 

$  *  S*t  * 

The  Senate  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
offered  by  Sen.  McClellan  (D„  Ark.), 
providing  that  a  part  of  Mutual 
Security  funds  would  be  used  to  ship 
abroad  U.  S.  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

5j;  >]:  sf:  th 

The  Senate  this  month  was  set  to 
approve  a  3 -year  extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  The 
pact  will,  however,  be  considerably 
weakened  because  the  largest  im- 
pprting  nation,  Great  Britain,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  higher  prices. 

Cotton  farmers  will  also  have 
quota  trouble,  with  restrictions  cer¬ 
tain  on  next  year’s  crop.  Again 
House  and  Senate  are  considering 
ways  of  keeping  acreage  cuts  from 
going  too  deep. 

$  3:  $  $  S|: 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that 
305,000  farms  containing  almost  26 
million  acres  are  now  under  irri¬ 
gation. 

Harry  Landq 


The  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  will  be  given  permission 
this  month  to  continue  to  expand  its 
programs,  probably  for  two  more 
years. 

Present  law  permits  FCIC  to  write 
its  insurance  in  50  per  cent  more 
States  each  year  over  the  base  year 
of  1948.  This  authority  to  increase 
crop  insurance  programs  expires  at 
the  end  of  1953. 

A  Senate  bill  would  permit  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  at  this  rate  through 
1955.  while  a  House  bill  would  allow 
a  bit  less  expansion  through  1957.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  Senate  bill 
will  be  accepted.  The  Senate  set  the 
two-year  period  because  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  plans  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  program,  and 
will  likely  not  do  any  expanding  be¬ 
fore  the  study  is  finished  in  any  case. 

5j:  >):  Sji  sj: 

Reps.  Allan  Oakley  Hunter  (R., 
Calif.)  and  O.  C,  Fisher  (D.,  Tex.)» 
have  introduced  bills  to  set  duties 
on  imports  of  wool  at  flexible  levels, 
so  that  wool  imported  into  the  United 
State  would  always  have  to  be  sold 
at  no  less  than  100  per  cent  of  parity 
within  this  country.  Hunter  said 
that,  “we  are  simply  (replacing) 

.  ,  .our  domestically  produced  wool 
.  .  .with  foreign  imports.  This  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  stopped  in  the  interests 
of  the  security  and  economy  of  the 
entire  nation.” 

During  1952,  he  said,  300  million 
pounds  of  wool  were  imported, 
while  100  million  pounds  of  U.  S. 
wool  remains  in  price  support  stor¬ 
age, 

>;:  #  >):  £  >]:  , 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
on  July  2  fomally  made  the  long- 
awaited  announcement  of  wheat 
marketing  quotas,  on  the  same  day 
that  $2.21  per  bushel  national  aver¬ 
age  price  supports  were  announced 
for  this  year’s  crop. 

It  was  expected  that  farmers 
would  vote  by  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  margin  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  quotas  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  Senate  and  House 
were  battling  over  whether  present 
law  requiring  acreage  slashes  on  the 
crop  down  to  55  million  acres 
should  be  revised  to  provide  for  62 
or  66  million  acres,  with  the  Senate 
call  for  62  milion  expected  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

❖ 

President  Eisenhower  headed  into 
another  fight  with  Congress  when  he 
asked  authority  to  ship  surplus 
foods  to  emergency-stricken  nations, 
without  getting  Congressional  ap- 
proval  each  time  in  advance. 

Congress  voted  aid,  wheat  to 
Pakistan  and  India,  the  only  two 
times  it  was  asked.  But  the  President 
says  he  should  be  able  to  act  with¬ 
out  long  delays. 

Some  Congressmen  called  the  idea 
such  names  as  “a  blank  check,”  “an¬ 
other  giveaway,”  and  “a  global 
Brannan  Plan.”  It  appeared  how¬ 


League  Producers  W  ant  to  Know: 


" Why  No  Vote 

I  am  a  Dairymen’s  League  mem¬ 
ber  from  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  I  deliver 
my  milk  to  the  new  three-quarter 
million  dollar  manufacturing  plant 
just  completed  at  Horseheads.  I, 
top,  have  a  story  to  tell  about  con¬ 
solidation  of  milk  plants. 

On  December  5,  1952  the  officers 
and  directors  of  Veteran  Local,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  were  called 
together  at  which  time  Steve  Farley 
of  the  Membership  Department  tried 
to  explain  to  us  how  we  could  re¬ 
ceive  the  Market  Administrator’s 
price  for  our  milk  if  the  plants  at 
Wellsburg  and  Seeley  Creek  in  New 
York  State  and  Lawrenceville  in 
Pennsylvania  were  closed  as  receiv¬ 
ing  stations  and  the  milk  from  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  to  those  plants  sent 
direct  to  Horseheads. 

At  no  time  in  any  of  three 
local  meetings  did  producers  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  plan. 

The  producers  at  Lawrenceville 
were  told  that  their  plant  was  losing 
money  and  it  was  being  closed 
whether  they  agreed  or  not.  Since 
then,  approximately  30  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  producers  have  cancelled 
their  contracts  and  others  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  so  when  their  time  comes 
up. 

In  Seeley  Creek  a  petition  was 
signed  by  better  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  producers  and  approved  by  our 
director,  Ed.  Raish,  to  keep  that 
plant  open.  Yet  the  plant  was  closed 
and  since  has  been  sold  to  be  used 
as  a  slaughterhouse.  Many  produc¬ 
ers  from  that  plant  have  cancelled 
and  others  are  going  to. 

These  plants  were  closed  and  we 
received  the  Administrator’s  price 
for  two  months.  Since  then,  it  has 
dropped  and  is  still  dropping. 

As  a  result  of  this  dictator-type 
leadership  we  are  losing  producers 
every  month.  The  producers  are  los¬ 
ing  interest  and  won’t  even  attend 
their  unit  meetings.  Who  can  blame 
them?  What  can  we  offer  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  member  with  that  kind  of 
leadership?  Certainly  this  isn’t  what 
the  founders  of  the  League  had  in 
mind  years  ago  when  it  was  stai'ted. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
producer  from  Red  Hook  that  he  can 
consider  himself  lucky  at  least  to 
have  had  a  chance  to  vote.  Here  at 
Horseheads  they  did  not. 

Wake  up,  producers!  It  is  not  too 
late  yet.  f.  c. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  read 
the  editorial,  “Even  If  We  Win,  We 
Lose”,  in  the  June  20  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  producers 
in  the  Horseheads  area  have  been 


in  the  Local?’' 

handed  exactly  the  same  deal  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

We  had  asked  for  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  pi'ice  for  our  milk  since  last 
Fall.  The  League  management  told 
us  the  only  way  we  could  get  more 
money  for  our  milk  in  this  area  was 
to  close  three  plants  and  send  all 
of  the  milk  direct  to  Horseheads.  The 
producers  who  sent  to  these  three 
plants  were  not  given  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  matter  at  all.  In  one  of 
these  plants  there  was  a  petition 
circulated  among  the  membership 
and  they  had  100  per  cent  signing 
against  the  closing  of  their  plant, 
but  it  closed  on  February  1,  1953. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Chapin’s 
statement  that  the  League  could  not 
afford  to  lose  members,  they  had 
better  start  changing  their  policy. 
They  lost  33  producers  in  what  is 
now  the  Horseheads  area  alone. 

In  our  area  they  promised  us  the 
Administrator’s  price  after  the  plant 
closing  was  completed  on  February 
1.  We  got  it  for  two  months — Febru¬ 
ary  and  March.  In  April  our  price 
was  three  cents  under,  so  here  we 
go  back  to  the  same  old  rut  again. 

I  am  glad  to  see  these  things 
printed  on  the  editorial  page  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  because  our  di¬ 
rector  and  fieldmen  try  to  tell  us 
everything  is  so  smooth  and  there 
is  no  dissatisfaction  among  any  of 
the  League  members. 

A  Horseheads  Producer 
Chemung  County,  N,  Y. 
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Health  of  the  Hog  Herd 


(Continued  from  Page  468) 
of  rickets,  caused  by  a  lack  of  calci¬ 
um  and  phosphorus.  Small  pigs  are 
very  subject  to  anemia,  shown  by 
lack  of  thrift  and  growth,  caused  by 
not  getting  sufficient  iron  sulfate.  All 
of  the  minerals  needed  by  hogs  are 
so  inexpensive, and  needed  in  such 
relatively  small  amounts  that  they 
should  never  be  neglected. 

Salt  is  essential  at  all  times;  for 
iodized  stock  salt,  when  kept  avail¬ 
able  to  pregnant  sows,  prevents 
goiter,  common  in  young  pigs.  A 
symptom  of  iodine  deficiency  is  the 
birth  of  hairless  pigs.  A  good  source 
of  calcium  is  either  ground  limestone 
or  oyster  shell.  Both  phosphorus  and 
calcium  are  available  in  the  form  of 
steamed  bone  meal  and  dicalcium 
phosphate.  The  so-called  trace 
minerals  are  best  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture.  They  are  needed  in  too 
small  amounts  for  farmers  to  at¬ 
tempt  home  mixing. 

Antibiotics  Added  to  Feed 

The  proper  feeding  of  antibiotics 
to  growing  and  fattening  pigs  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  in  improving  their  health, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains.  The  anti¬ 
biotics,  such  as  aureomycin  and 
terramycin,  are  needed  in  such  small 
amounts  that  it  is  neither  practical 
nor  desirable  for  farmers  to  attempt 
to  mix  them  with  feeds.  It  is  best  to 
purchase  the  antibiotics  in  the  form 
of  feed  supplements,  which  have 
enough  bulk  so  that  they  can  be 
used  as  directed  on  the  container. 

Where  pigs  are  weaned  at  an 
early  age  and  then  raised  on  forti¬ 
fied  milk,  the  most  efficient  known 
combinations  of  nutrients,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  antibiotics  are  supplied 
with  these  milk  preparations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  health  and  superior  gains 
have  been  made  with  pigs  handled 
in  this  manner,  but  they  need  special 
housing  and  feeding  equipment,  and 
they  must  be  expertly  handled.  Baby 
pig  pellets,  fed  in  creeps,  containing 
specially  developed  growth  and 
palatability  factors  also  help  get  the 
pigs  off  to  a  good  start. 


If  the  hogs  are  slop  fed  on  garbage, 
it  should  always  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
ble  spread  of  hog  cholera  and  the 
serious  infectious  disease,  vesicular 
exanthema,  which  is  now  rampant  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  Number-One  Hog  Killer 

Hog  cholera  is  first  on  the  disease 
list  as  a  killer;  this  virus  strikes  with 
a  high  degree  of  mortality. 

The  latest  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  vaccinating  hogs  is  by 
using  the  modified  live  virus  of 
rabbit  origin.  This  virus  is  highly 
preventive,  but  it  has  been  made 
non-cholera  producing  by  several 
hundred  serial  passages  through  an 
unnatural  host — the  rabbit.  Tests  on 
many  thousands  of  hogs  show  that 
this  vaccine  does  not  produce  hog 
cholera,  and  it  gives  an  immunity  of 
at  least  one  year. 

Pigs  should  be  vaccinated  about 
two  weeks  before  being  weaned.  The 
time  required  for  immunization  to 
become  established  is  from  four  to 
seven  days.  The  vaccinated  animals 
should  not  be  exposed  to  hog  cholera 
virus  during  this  period  of  immuni¬ 
zation.  If  the  hogs  have  been  ex¬ 
posed,  then  they  should  be  treated 
with  regular  anti-hog-cholera  serum, 
as  well  as  the  rabbit  vaccine. 

The  Hog  Roundworm 

Large  roundworms  are  by  far  the 
most  common  internal  parasite  of 
hogs;  they  take  a  heavy  toll  in  low¬ 
ered  health  and  thrift.  The  best 
method  for  their  control  is  to  use 
only  clean,  sanitary  farrowing  pens, 
wash  off  and  disinfect  the  teats  of 
the  sow  before  she  farrows,  and 
practice  pasture  rotation.  Preferably 
have  at  least  a  one  year  interval  be¬ 
tween  grazing  hogs  on  the  same  land. 

When  medication  for  roundworms 
is  indicated,  the  most  effective  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  administer  sodium  fluo¬ 
ride,  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent 
in  a  dry  feed  mixture  for  just  one 
day’s  feeding.  The  medication  is  well 
tolerated  by  swine.  Allow  no  feed  for 
12  hours  before  giving  the  medi¬ 
cated  mixture. 
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Methods  of  Feeding 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of 
feeding  hogs.  One  is  self-feeding. 
When  using  this  system  the  hogs 
may  be  permitted  free  choice  of  the 
various  feed  ingredients,  or  they  may 
be  fed  a  ration  with  all  of  the  feeds 
mixed  together.  There  are  exponents 
of  each  kind  of  self-feeding.  Hogs 
have  an  instinct  for  the  feed  that  is 
best  for  them.  When  they  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  various  feeds,  they 
usually  regulate  their  feed  intake  of 
the  several  ingredients  supplied  so 
that  their  fed  requirements  are  ade¬ 
quately  met.  However,  it  may  occa¬ 
sionally  happen  that  a  group  of 
fattening  shoats  eat  considerably 
more  of  the  comparatively  high 
priced  protein  feeds  than  they  actu¬ 
ally  need  in  order  to  balance  their 
ration.  This  condition  naturally  re¬ 
sults  in  more  expensive  gains. 

For  breeding  hogs  on  self-feeders, 
it  is  best  to  use  the  complete  ration 
system,  because  otherwise  the  fe¬ 
males  eat  excessive  amounts  of  the 
high  energy  feeds,  such  as  corn,  and 
get  too  fat.  If  their  feed  mitxure 
consists  of  about  one-half  or  more 
ground  oats,  and  the  sows  and  gilts 
are  compelled  to  walk  .a  considerable 
distance  for  their  feed  each  day,  they 
can  be  kept  on  a  self-feeder  with 
good  results.  They  can  be  penned  at 
Mght  quite  a  way  from  their  feeders. 
Just  a  small  handful  of  shelled  corn 
and  fresh  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  in  the 
evening  will  entice  them  into  their 
sleeping  quarters. 

Another  basic  method  of  feeding 
me  h0g  herd  is  by  hand  feeding, 
inis  involves  more  labor,  but  many 
Prefer  it  for  the  breeding  animals 
oecause  their  weight  can  be  more 
urefully  controlled.  Also  for  fatten- 
«*«*oats  ^  is  sometimes  desired  not 
?  have  them  make  maximum  gains, 
i  ,  Case„  in  point  would  be  in  the 
«ie  winter  or  early  Spring,  when 
iorne  grown  grain  was  running  short 
Ip,  ,  e<^  Prices  had  gone  to  extreme 
,  vets.  In  such  an  instance  it  might 
more  profitable  to  hand  feed, 

hgmg  the  shoats  along  with  just 
moderate  gains,  until  they  could  be 
pm  on  good  pasture. 

Jwiy  18,  1953 


CATCH  FLIES 
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If s  easy  with  the  NEW 

Sentry  Fly  Trap 


Three  gallons  of  flies,  bugs,  moths,  etc.— 
only  one  week’s  catch  in  fly-infested  area! 


It  will  Catch  and  Kill  flie9  by  the  MILLIONS  and  ie  the  only  scientifical¬ 
ly  designed  fly  trap  to  do  just  that!  This  NEW  4  gallon  size  “SENTRY” 
lures  swarms  of  flies  to  the  large  entry  space  at  the  base  from  which 
they  are  constantly  directed  UP  through  the  screen  cone  into  the  trap. 
FLIES  NATURALLY  GO  UPWARD  TOWARD  DAYLIGHT— and 
that  is  why  the  properly  designed  “SENTRY”  kills  MORE  flies 
FASTER! 

IT  IS  A  WASTE  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY  TO  TRAP 
FLIES  UNLESS  YOU  GET  THEM  BY  THE  MILLIONS! 

The  NEW  “SENTRY”  is  fabricated  of  rust-proofed  steel  and  screen. 
We  have  spared  no  expense  in  designing  a  trap  of  the  proper  size  which 
can  be  hung  or  stood  in  any  convenient  place  either  outdoors  or  indoors. 
No  glass  to  break,  you  need  no  chemical  lures,  nothing  additional  to  buy 
from  time  to  time.  Only  food  scraps  and  the  caught  flies  lure  a  constant 
swarm  of  these  winged  carriers  of  infection ! 

“SENTRY”  Fly  Traps  are  used  for  fly  control  from  coast  to  coast.  They 
are  GUARANTEED  and  BACKED  by  21  years  of  our  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  experience! 

SHIPPED  PRE-PAID  ONLY  $5.95.  THREE  For  $1  7.  SIX  For  $33. 
Rid  Flies  Effectively— —Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Today! 

BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  12  BATH,  NEW  YORK 


Near  the  house  it  protects  your  doors 
or  patio  from  these  germ  carriers! 


Indispensable  for  keeping  flies  away 
from  your  barn  or  milk  house. 
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Hens  in  Hot  Weather 


r- e--^HE  care  of  the  laying  flock 
(gylisS)  in  the  Summer  has  much 
to  do  with  how  much 
Wll’ra  profit  the  poultryman 
makes.  The  price  of  eggs 
begins  to  go  up  then,  and 
I  it  is  important  to  get 
every  egg  possible.  First  in  the 
order  of  good  care  is  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  birds.  Fowls  can¬ 
not  perspire,  and  consequently,  if 
they  become  uncomfortably  warm, 
their  only  recourse  is  to  shed  their 
feathers  and  that  means  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Therefore,  everything  now 
should  be  done  to  keep  the  henhouse 
cool.  A  well  insulated  house  is  a 
great  help.  If  possible,  haye  a  false 
ceiling  with  six  inches  of  insulation. 

There  should  be  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  at  all  times.  Of  course,  all 
windows  are  removed  or  opened.  We 
have  air  intakes  and  outlets  on  our 
house,  also  an  opening  under  the 
eaves  on  the  north  side  which  can  be 
closed  or  left  open  as  desired. 

I  have  read  that  some  poultrymen 
have  all  the  cross  ventilation  possi¬ 
ble.  But,  according  to  my  experience, 
I  find  that  if  you  are  going  to  do  that, 
you  need  to  watch  the  weather,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  cold  drafts 
blowing  over  the  hens.  One  Summer 
our  house  was  all  opened  up  for  a 
torrid  spell  of  weather,  and  then, 
one  night  the  weather  turned  ex- 
,  tremely  cold  and  the  wind  blew  very 
hard.  The  result  was  that  my  birds 
contracted  colds. 

While  I  was  visiting  recently  in 
New  Jersey,  I  saw  poultrymen  daub¬ 
ing  tar  on  their  henhouse  roofs,  and 
then  spreading  white  sand  or  gravel 
over  that,  to  help  reflect  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Prevent  Parasites 

In  connection  with  the  comfort  of 
the  flock,  there  is  the  matter  of  a 
constant  lookout  for  mites  and  lice 
which  bother  in  warm  weather.  If 
the  house  has  a  yearly  spraying  of 
carbolineum,  there  is  not  apt  to  be 
any  trouble  from  mites,  as  they  live 
in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  wood. 


But  with  lice,  it  is  a  different  propo¬ 
sition,  as  they  spend  their  entire  life 
on  the  body  of  the  bird.  Before  I 
learned  the  necessity  of  watching  for 
lice,  my  birds  began  to  go  down  in 
egg  production,  and  my  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  diagnosed  the  trouble 
as  lice.  There  was  such  a  heavy  in¬ 
festation  of  them  that  I  had  to  apply 
blue  ointment  to  every  bird.  Now,  at 
different  intervals  I  put  Black  Leaf 
40,  nicotine  sulphate,  on  the  roosts 
a  half  hour  before  roosting  time. 
Each  time,  there  should  be  two  treat¬ 
ments,  a  week  apart.  Also,  I  occa¬ 
sionally  put  louse  powder  in  the 
dusting  tub  and  in  the  nests. 

Birds  that  harbor  worms  cannot 
be  comfortable  or  productive.  One 
way  of  controlling  worms  in  the 
flock  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
eliminate  flies.  If  dropping  pits  are 
used,  gypsum  or  superphosphate 
should  be  sprinkled  lightly  over  the 
droppings  at  regular  intervals. 
Whether  you  know  your  birds  have 
many  worms  or  not,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  them  a  flush  once  in  a 
while.  A  pint  of  molasses  to  five 
gallons  of  water  will  do  it. 

The  Feeding  Program 

Just  as  people  do  not  feel  like 
exerting  themselves  to  eat  so  much 
in  the  Summer,  so  it  is  with  the  hen. 
A  person  can  get  along  very  nicely 
with  less  food,  but  biddy  must  eat 
or  she  will  not  lay.  So,  when  the 
flock  is  listless  and  inactive,  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  must  be  resorted  to, 
the  same  as  in  cool  weather.  The 
feeding  of  wet  mash  and  pellets  will 
coax  the  hens  to  eat  more  than  they 
would  otherwise. 

Heat  makes  the  hen  thirsty,  and 
so  she  drinks  more  water.  But,  on 
farms  where  the  poultry  business  is 
only  a  part  of  the  farm  business, 
sometimes  simple  little  things  which 
make  a  big  difference  get  neglected. 
I  have  found  that  when  we  neglect 
to  clean  and  disinfect  the  water 
fountains,  the  birds  resent  it,  and 
show  this  by  not  drinking  as  they 
should. 


I  have  never  observed  any  poul¬ 
trymen  who  make  poultry  their  only 
business  to  allow  their  mature  flock 
to  run.  They  keep  them  confined.  A 
hen  has  to  learn  that  her  days  of 
gadding  around  like  she  did  when 
she  was  a  pullet  are  over,  and  she 
must  tend  strictly  to  her  business  of 
laying  eggs.  Hens  that  are  allowed  to 
run  and  eat  their  fill  of  green  stuff 
do  not  consume  the  needed  amount 
of  mash. 

To  Get  More  Eggs 

The  sooner  a  broody  hen  is  caught 
and  broken  up,  the  quicker  she  will 
start  laying  again.  It  is  best  to  catch 
them  the  first  night  if  possible.  If  a 
slatted  broody  cage  is  hung  ready 
to  use  in  the  hen  house,  it  does  not 
seem  so  much  trouble  to  take  care 
of  them.  The  cage  needs  to  be  where 
there  will  be  a  circulation  of  air  all 
around  it  and  under  it.  The  hens 
need  mash  and  water,  but  no  grain. 

Lights  should  be  put  on  the  hens 
by  the  middle  of  August.  Some 
people  put  their  layers  out  in  special 
laying  shelters  during  the  Summer. 
I  have  another  house  which  I  can 
use,  so  I  change  my  birds  over  into 
this  house  about  the  first  of  August. 
In  this  way,  my  regular  house  can  be 
cleaned  and  sprayed  with  carbo¬ 
lineum  for  about  a  month  before  the 
pullets  are  put  in.  I  did  not  think  I 
could  disturb  my  old  hens  so  soon, 
until  I  discovered  by  leaving  the 
lights  on  them  all  night,  it  breaks 
the  shock  of  moving  them  and  they 
go  right  on  laying.  In  this  way  they 
lay  for  me  up  to  about  January  1st, 
when  I  sell  them. 

To  keep  summer  profits  coming 
along,  greater  care  needs  to  be  taken 
to  cull  them  than  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  A  hen  may  not  molt,  but 
she  may  drop  out  of  production.  She 
is  eating  feed  whether  she  is  laying 
or  not.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
expense  of  hens  is  the  feed.  Go  over 
the  flock  regularly.  A  catching  hook 
left  in  the  house  is  handy  to  cull  out 
a  hen  as  it  is  seen.  Things  to  look  for 
are  dry  vents,  also  the  return  of 
pigment  to  the  ear  lobes  and  beak, 
and  a  shriveled  condition  of  the 
comb.  Leona  M.  Sherman 


More  Eggs  with  Summer  Shelters 


SUMMER  hen  shelter  may 
make  additional  income 
for  poultrymen.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  one  means  of 
increasing  poultry  farm 
profits  is  to  market  a 
large  volume  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  early  Fall. 

It  seems  wise  to  use  a  summer  hen 
shelter  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  layers  on  the  farm  during 
the  warm  months  and  the  high  egg 
price  period.  This  eliminates  the 
problem  of  poor  management  of 
pullets  when  such  a  situation  may 
be  detrimental  for  the  balance  of 
their  productive  life. 

In  addition,  it  makes  it  possible 
to  keep  productive  hens  on  the  farm 
long  after  the  pullets  have  been 
housed  and  good  management  prac¬ 
tices  followed.  Sometimes  poultry- 
men  sell  old  hens  at  the  end  of  11 
months  of  production  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  time  to  clean  and  disinfect  the 
laying  house  before  the  new  pullet 
crop  is  housed. 

As  a  rule,  the  summer  hen  shelter 
requires  a  capacity  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  plant  size.  In  other 
words,  about  one-third  of  the  birds 
die  or  are  culled  during  the  first  11 
months  of  production;  another  third 
should  be  discarded  at  the  time  birds 
are  moved  to  the  shelter.  This  leaves 
only  a  third  for  that  purpose.  These 
birds,  having  been  rigidly  inspected, 
ought  to  lay  fairly  well  for  a  number 
of  weeks  after  movement  to  the 
shelter.  As  the  summer  wanes  and 
the  days  grow  shorter,  it  is  desirable 
to  put  artificial  light  on  the  birds  to 
hold  production  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  Fall. 

The  summer  hen  shelter  provides 
protection  from  bad  weather;  how¬ 
ever,  in  good  weather  the  birds  re¬ 
quire  access  to  a  yard.  Such  a  yard 
should  provide  a  minimum  of  five 
square  feet  per  bird,  and  more  if 
space  permits.  A  few  trees  in  the 
yard  are  ideal  since  they  provide 
shade  and  a  cool  resting  place. 

Many  shelters  are  so  constructed 
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that  the  roof  extends  over  the  walls 
by  two  or  more  feet.  Such  overhang 
is  desirable  since  it  provides  an  ideal 
place  to  hang  the  nests  and  yet  keeps 
them  protected  from  bad  weather. 
During  periods  of  extremely  wet 
weather  a  few  dirty  eggs  may  be 
collected  but  this  is  not  a  serious 
problem  if  facilities  are  available  for 
washing  eggs.  Of  course,  a  gravel  or 
sand  yard  is  desirable  to  drain  off 
rain  water  quickly  and  hold  the 
dirty  egg  problem  to  a  minimum. 

Today  building  construction  costs 
are  high  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
proposed  new  hen  shelter  should  be 
kept  as  small  as  possible.  As  a  means 
constructed  two  or  three  tiers  high. 
Such  an  arrangement  aids  greatly  in 
getting  a  large  number  of  birds 
of  doing  this,  the  perches  may  be 
under  a  minimum  amount  of  roof 
space.  If  such  a  system  is  used  the 


perches  need  to  be  about  14  inches 
on  centers,  and  about  16  inches  be¬ 
tween  tiers. 

On  occasion  it  may  be  desirable 
to  winterize  the  hen  shelter  either 
for  holding  layers  late  in  the  Fall, 
and  early  Winter,  or  carrying  cocker¬ 
els  until  time  to  start  production  of 
hatching  eggs.  One  of  the  easiest 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  stack  baled 
straw  on  the  three  sides  of  the  shel¬ 
ter.  This  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  pen 
warm  enough  to  prevent  the  birds’ 
combs  from  freezing.  It  also  assists 
in  holding  production  at  a  high  level. 

Planning  a  system  where  the 
summer  hen  shelter  may  be  used  will 
undoubtedly  aid  in  increasing  poul¬ 
try  farm  profits.  The  hen  shelter  per¬ 
mits  an  increased  capacity  during  the 
period  of  high  prices  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost  as  far  as  construction  is 
concerned.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Champion  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  in  Massachusetts 
This  White  Rock  cockerel  from  Pilch  Poultry  Farvi,  Hazardville,  Co  an-, 
grew  to  a  weight  of  six  and  a  half  pounds  in  10  weeks  (left).  Enteiea  1 
a  50-bird  flock  for  the  1953  Massachusetts  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  jonra*  * 
it  dressed  out  with  excellent  color  at  five  pounds,  14  ounces  (right). 
whole  Pilch  entry  averaged  five  pounds  liveweight  at  10  weeks.  Wi 
pound  gain  for  every  2.78  pounds  feed  consumed,  it  is  the  heaviest  of}'- 
entry  yet  made  in  any  or  the  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contests. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pennsylvania  Poultry  Meetings 


Nearly  500  Pennsylvania  poultry- 
ixien  attended  the  meetings  and  field 
day  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Federation  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  last  month.  They  met  for 
poultry  products  and  breeding  con¬ 
ferences,  commodity  and  enterprise 
discussion^,  a  banquet  and  a  tour  of 
the  college  poultry  farm. 

Poultry  breeding  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  conferences  featured  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  opening  day.  Paul  Mar- 
golf  was  in  charge  of  the  products 
conference  which  demonstrated 
grading  eggs  by  candling  and  the 
"know-how”  of  egg  washing.  Prac¬ 
tical  instruction  was  given  to  poul- 
trymen  in  killing,  dressing  and  stor¬ 
ing  poultry.  This  conference  also 
turned  its  attention  to  layout  and 
equipment  for  a  small  processing 
plant,  its  sanitation  requirements, 
and  freezing  and  storing  of  poultry 
meat.  After  a  buffet  supper  the 
poultry  products  conferees  further 
discussed  the  best  methods  of  chill¬ 
ing,  freezing  and  storing  chicken  and 
turkey  carcasses. 

Humidity  and  temperature  were 
reported  to  be  determining  factors  in 
maintaining  quality  in  frozen  poul¬ 
try  carcasses.  Birds  at  the  college 
have  been  frozen  and  stored  72 
weeks  without  significant  loss  of 
quality  and  with  only  slight  loss  of 
weight.  Of  packages  for  freezing, 
Po&thene  was  found  to  preserve 
quality  of  birds  better  than  either 
Pliofilm  or  cellophane.  Aluminum 
foil,  a  wrap  and  not  a  seal,  was  ap¬ 
praised  as  an  effective  material,  too, 
with  the  disadvantage,  however,  of 
opaqueness — the  product  it  contains 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  customer  at 
sale  time.  Transportation  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  problem  to  the  frozen 
poultry  industry:  temperatures  of 
birds  are  allowed  to  fluctuate  in 
transit  —  some  are  refrozen  after 
thawing  and  a  poor  quality  bird  re¬ 
sults. 

Speakers  at  the  poultry  breeders’ 
conference  were:  Dr.  J.  H.  Bruckner, 
Cornell  University;  C.  T.  Darby, 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  poultry  breeder; 
Dr.  R.  G.  Jaap,  Ohio  State  University 
geneticist;  Dr.  S.  C.  King,  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  random  sample 
test;  R.  R.  Parks,  Altoona,  Pa.,  poul¬ 
try  breeder;  and  D.  R.  Marble  of 
Cornell  University’s  poultry  depart¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Marble  discussed  breeding 
versus  environment  and  pointed 
out  that  "environment  plays  about 
an  equal  role  with  heredity  in  annu- 

egg  production.”  He  said  the  level 
of  disease  to  which  a  breeding  farm- 
hatchery  is  exposed  affects  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  health  of  the  chicks  sent 
to  a  farmer’s  flock.  In  experimental 
work  in  Canada,  it  was  shown  that 
chicks  bred  and  hatched  on  a  low 
disease-exposure  farm  grew  and  de¬ 
veloped  well  there,  but  not  so  well 
on  relatively  high  disease-exposure 
farms  to  which  they  were  also  sent. 

At  the  Federation’s  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  reported  an  increase  in 
membership  over  last  year;  it  now 
numbers  1,203.  The  poultry  meat 
committee  emphasized  that  poultry 
barbecues  are  increasing  and  that 
the  Federation  has  distributed 
hu,000  copies  of  a  barbecue  manage¬ 
ment  leaflet.  The  research  fund- 
raising  committee  reported  a  sum  of 
more  than  $42,000  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  animal  research  labora¬ 
tory  at  State  College.  The  ground 
has  been  broken  now  on  the  college 
tarna  and  construction  of  the  diag¬ 
nostic  laboratory  is  proceeding. 


The  program  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  meeting  was  separated 
into  market  egg,  broiler,  hatchery 
and  turkey  enterprise  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  At  the  market  egg  section, 
Prof.  Glenn  Bressler  of  the  State 
College  poultry  department  described 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
experimental  solar  poultry  house  on 
the  College  farm.  Featuring  Thermo¬ 
pane  windows  that  face  direct  to  the 
South,  Fiberglass-aluminum  foil  in¬ 
sulation  and  a  seasonally  adaptable 
sunshield,  the  solar  building  houses 
White  Leghorns  with  only  two 
square  feet  floor  space  each.  Yet 
litter  has  kept  dry  for  the  whole 
season  and  the  average  moisture 
content  of  it  has  been  about  18  per 
cent,  nearly  dust  dry.  Contributing 
additionally  to  the  good  performance 
of  the  solar  house  is  the  central 
dropping  pit  over  which  feed  hop¬ 
pers,  water  troughs  and  perches  are 
placed;  the  pit  is  cleaned  overy  other 
day  by  a  barn  cleaner  adapted  for 
the  particular  job.  It  is  reported  that 
this  central  eating,  watering  and 
perching  place  results  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  droppings  being  made  into 
the  central  pit.  Egg  production  has 
been  generally  good  in  the  solar 
poultry  house;  some  cannibalism  has 
occurred  in  it,  however.  Ventilated 
by  automatic  fans,  the  solar  house 
system  is  expected  to  have  value  and 
economy  for  future  poultry  house 
construction. 

The  banquet,  held  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  was  attended  by  close 
to  500  poultrymen.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
president,  State  College,  who  re¬ 
viewed  the  economic  history  of 
American  farming,  and  cautioned 
against  unsound  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies.  He  predicted  that 
in  20  years  200  million  American 
people  will  need  and  want  all  the 
farm  commodities  we  can  possibly 
produce.  There  will  be  no  surpluses 
then,  he  foretold,  even  though  farm¬ 
ers  are  understandably  nervous 
about  them  now.  He  told  farmers 
they  would  have  the  "grass  roots 
say”  in  the  formation  of  future  U.  S. 
farm  programs  and  that  they  should 
now  make  their  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  known  at  Grange,  Farm  Bureau 
and  other  farm  meetings. 

The  Field  Day  program  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  two  days’  full  events 
featured  demonstrations  on  wiring, 
foundations  and  roof  rafters  for 
poultry  buildings,  preparing  and 
packaging  poultry  meat,  culling,  and 
examining  birds  post-mortem.  A 
tour  of  the  State  College  poultry 
buildings  and  the  ranges  was  made 
by  many  of  the  visiting  poultrymen. 

Wilbur  J.  Barger,  Doylestown, 
was  named  president  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation  for  a  two-year  term  to  succeed 
George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
who  was  elected  a  director  at  large. 
Other  officers  for  the  coming  year 
are:  Thomas  E.  Moncrief,  Hanover, 
first  vice-pres.;  Warren  K.  Burr, 
Tunkhannock,  second  vice-pres.;  Dr. 
J.  R.  Wiley,  Myerstown,  secy.;  and 
Ralph  R.  Minnick,  Harrisburg,  treas. 
Elected  to  one-year  terms  as  direc¬ 
tors  at  large  were:  George  Anthony, 
Strausstown;  George  Leader,  Dover; 
Harry  Metz,  Belleville;  and  Dr.  Wiley, 
Myerstown,  District  directors  elected 
for  three-year  terms  were:  District 
2  —  Philip  Peabody,  Kane;  District  6 
—  Thomas  Moncrief;  District  3  — 
Robert  Wharton,  Mars;  and  District 
9 — Walter  Shearer,  Sinking  Springs. 

J.  N.  B. 


j,  .  ^  New  Solar  Poultry  House. 

Coi?r> 30  100  f°ot  poidtry  house  at  Pennsylvania  State 

and  !!*2  n®s  25  Thermopane  windows  facing  south  to  keep  its  interior  warm 
Tav  02 y  ln  Winter.  An  adjustable  shield  over  the  windows  keeps  the  hot 
and  p  -  Sun  out  the  h°use  in  Summer.  Litter  stays  almost  dust  dry 
e9Ss  are  90  per  cent  clean.  White  Leghorns  produced  well  here  with 
only  tico  square  feet  of  floor  space  apiece » 
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A  complete  tine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  ©  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Ask  for  "PLAN  A  PROGRAM  OF  PASTURE  PROFITS"— Challenger  Dairy  Rations  Leaflet 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


O  H  L  s 


PULLETS 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

(EXCLUSIVELY) 

N.  Y.  -  U.  8.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Spring  and  Summer  Delivery 

Poultry  Yards 
and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  3 2nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshire*,  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Hocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2S»4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

era  BARRED  CROSS 

HIGH  FEED  CONVERSION 
UNIFORM— BROAD  BREASTED 

Top  poundage,  load  after  load,  from  each 
house.  High  livability  maintained  year 
'round.  Uniformly  heavier  pullets.  Rich  yel¬ 
low  skin,  short  legs.  Proved  faster  maturity; 
feed  economy  above  average.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  BG4e.  Vineland,  N,  J, 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland! 

POULTS  100  UP  70cts.  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS 
U.  S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Andy’s  Turkey  Farm,  Concord  Rd..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links.  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA, 

Baby  CHICKS  StartedT 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30-100.  Superior  Strain 
White  Indian  Runners  $30.  Standard  Strain  $25. 
Fawns  $28.  Less  100  add  2c  ea.  Rouens  50c  ea..  Buffs 
40c.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PA. 

STARTED  GEESE:  Rapid  growing  White  Chin®. 

3  to  5  Pounds.  Ready  for  Grazing,  Circular. 
NORTHNODE  FARM.  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 

GUINEAS:  White  African  and  Pearl  Keets  20  cents 
each.  100  or  more  18  cents.  Postpaid.  Order  from  Ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 

GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVANT’S,  ULSTER.  PENNA. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins,  White  &  Fawn  Indian 
Runners,  $25-100.  Drifting  Duck  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 

TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tolls  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A. Jull . .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull  ............  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card ........  $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card . . . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


L  It  Pays  To  Be 


•ON  THE  ALERT 


Use  The  ONLY 

POULTRY  WORMBR 

Containing  New  Drug 

Itafcjitotatie 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 

TABLETS  or  GRANULES 


Gives  You  Both 

SAFE  ono  EFFECTIVE 

removal  of 

TAPEWORMS* 
targe  ROUNDWORMS 
CECAL  WORMS 

(Toblels  o/so  remove 
Intestinal  Copilloria  Worms) 

Won’t  Retard  Growth 
^  or  Egg  Production 

Easy  To  Use  —  low  Cost 

Wormal  Granules  mix  easily  in 
the  mash  for  flock  worming;  or 
give  Wormol  Tablets  to  indi¬ 
vidual  birds.  Flock  treatment 
costs  about  a  penny  a  bird. 

Get  safe,  effective  Wormal, 
today. 

*Genus  Railligtina 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 

...  of  your 
hatchery, 
drug,  feed, 
or  poultry 
supplier 

,  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  *  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Outstanding 

Quality  (or  over  SO  years 

THE  BIG  TREND 

is  to  Tolman’s  White  Rocks,  Processors  like  their 
cleaner  dressing  (no  dark  pin  feathers)  —  growers 
profit  from  their  faster  growth  and  premium  prices. 
Uur  195-  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest  entry  averaged  5*2 
lbs.  live  weight  at  12  weeks.  Customers  report 
equally  fine  results  with  unusually  good  feed  effi¬ 
ciency.  Order  now  for  broilers,  roasters,  or  capons. 
Circular  free.  Write  us  or  visit  our  farm 
(located  on  River  St.,  Norwell,  Mass.). 
JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT-  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  A11  Pullets  Hatched  from 
our  own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy ,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R.  Seraeantsvi lie.  N.  J 


No  Springs 
No  Moving  Parts 
Non-Flooding 
Easy  to  Install 
Brass  •  Rustproof 
Clean  •  Sanitary 
Wattle  Wiping  Ritn 
Large  Flock  Capacity 
Any  Pressure 


FOUNTAIN...  $6.95 

HEATER . $3.20 

BOTH  ONLY..  $9.95 

Write  for  f HIE  Literature  •  Deafer  Inquiries  Invited 
If  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  CARRY  IT  WRITE,,. 

SMITH-GATES  CORP. 

DEPT.  GT7  PLAIN  VIllE,  CONN, 


I 
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SAFE  — CONTAINS  NO  DDT 


Project  your  cattle  against  insects.  Watch 
milk  production  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  Just  spray  ’em  with  Sinclair  Stock 
Spray.  Contains  Pyrenone®.  Kills 
stable  flies,  horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats, 
mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying,  biting 
insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space 
spray  in  barns  and  houses,  too. 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative. 


LICK 
SUMMER 
DROUGHTS 

.  .  .  a  low  cost  CON- 

501  well  driller.  Have  all 
rhe  wells  you  need  .  .  . 
where  you  want  them  .  .  . 
even  in  your  cellar  ... 
shallow  or  deep. 

Ea  siiy  moved,  easy  to  set 
vp  and  operate.  Sturdy 
and  reliable,  it  drills  many 
feet  of  rock  before  its  ex¬ 
tra  hard  drill  insert  needs 
renewal.  ^ 

Used  by  U.  S,  Oepts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
U.  S.  Navy  and  many  professional  well  drillers. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

For  4‘  casings,  price  $385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes 
drill,  baiter  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up 
to  300',  3/4  bp  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  available  at 
$1295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline  engine. 

Write  for  literature  to  Dept.  R  7 


ATA  n  Weed  and  Grass  Shorts  on 
W  I  Ul  Your  Electric  Fence  Line! 


OU  BULL-TIGHT 
FENCING  WITH 
ONE  WIRE! , 
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Model  45 
115  Volt  A.C. 
Only . $27.75 


Famous  HoL-DeM  WEED  CLIPPER  Fencer 
clips  weeds  off  on  contact.  Eliminates  “nuisance 
shorts”  on  your  fence  line.  Guaranteed  to  hold  all 
stock  year  ’round  on  driest  ground  with  one  wire. 
Write  for  Free  folder,  “Pasture  Rotation”. 
Gives  prices. 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  hack.  Six  models  to 
choose  from,  both  Hi-Line  and  Battery  operated. 
Ask  one  of  our  10,000  dealers  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Famous  Weed  Clipper.  Dealers  Wanted. 


ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 


HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 


CO  IN  SO  LI  DAT  ED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE ,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AMD  FIREPROOFED 
All  Slaw  ttom  Stock  at  Hall  Price.  For  Firmer*. 
Yrunlcur*.  etc.  Write  (or  Prlcee  and  Sample*.  Direct 
tram  Manufacturer.  Barring  Farmer*  (ot  AS  Year*. 

P0R0H  DECK  CANVAS 
Oanraa  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canrac.  Canra*  0» 
tin*  Yard.  Writ*  for  camplei  and  Prloei. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  8T..  (Phone  Market  7-2161)  PHILA.  S.  PA. 


HOME  BARBERING  MADE  EASY 

Buy  Professional  Tools  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Barber  and 
Beautician  Shears  7"  or  7V2"  $3.50  each.  Thinning 
Shears  30  teeth  single  or  double  $3.50  each.  Speci¬ 
al  $8.00  set.  Postpaid.  Send  money  with  order  to; 

FULLERS  CUTLERY  COMPANY. 

Ills  FAWN  AVE.,  SALAMANCA,  N.  Y. 


419  NO.  HANOVER.  CARLISLE.  PA.  Phone:  1716 


BARKER'S 

HORSE  £*  CATTLE 
POWDER 

•  Appetizer  •  Tonic 

•  Vitamin  D  Supplement 

-* 

One  month  before  &  after  calving 
Reccveri  ng  from  ill  n  e  s.s 
Under  heavy  p r o  d  u  c  t i  o  n 

BUY  A  PACKAGE  -  TODAY  l 


I 


You’ll  choose  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo — 


If  you  want  an  efficient,  convenient  and  hand¬ 
some  farm  building. 


If  you  want  dependable  service  all  year  and 
ir»  all  weather. 


If  you  want  low  maintenance  costs. 

If  you  want  improved  feed  and  a  healthy, 
productive  herd. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money  in 
service  and  appearance. 

Yes#  you,  too,  will  choose  a  Harder  Concrete 
Slav®  SiJo. 


Write  i today  for  descriptive  booklet, 

I 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  CoMeskill,  N.Y. 


478; 


During  the  Winter  we  make  bird 
houses  in  our  farm  shop.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1952  we  received  an  order  from 
Peter  Henderson,  Stumpp  &  Walter 
Company  of  New  York  for  two  gross 
of  these  bird  houses  with  bill  for 
$507.60.  We  Shipped  the  full  order 
on  January  14,  1953.  They  ignored 
all  monthly  statements  as  well  as 
special  delivery  and  registered 
letters.  I  telephoned  many  times, 
without  satisfaction,  until  June  4. 
Then  I  stated  I  sorely  needed  the 
money.  I  was  assured  the  matter 
would  be  taken  up  with  the  treas¬ 
urer.  I  heard  nothing.  I  supposed  this 
was  among  the  most  reliable  firms. 
Will  appreciate  anything  you  can  do 
to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

New  York  E.  k.  d. 

We  have  considered  this  a  respon¬ 
sible  house.  We  called  the  concern 
immediately  upon  receiving  \  this 
letter  and  was  amazed  to  learn  they 
had  filed  a  petition  in  involuntary 
bankruptcy.  The  notices  were  in  the 
paper  that  day.  We  were  assured 
that  the  business  was  to  be  carried 
on  and  the  old  debts  would  be  paid 
off  out  of  earnings.  The  party  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  our  reader 
would  lose  his  money.  The  firm 
asserts  that  they  will  set  aside  75 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits  for  pro 
rata  distribution  until  its  debts  are 
paid.  The  firm  has  been  in  business 
107  years,  and  we  trust  they  will 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  indebtedness 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  great  hard¬ 
ship  for  their  customers  to  have 
money  held  up  so  long. 

Could  you  furnish  me  with  the 
name  of  anyone  in  New  York  who 
can  color  men’s  felt  hats,  as  I  have 
a  good  one  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  color  changed  on?  Also  a  dealer 
who  handles  oil  lamps  and  the  type 
of  collar  buttons  where  the  top  bends 
for  adjustment?  m.  d.  l. 

New  York 

We  wonder  if  our  friend  has  a  real 
problem,  is  being  facetious,  or  test¬ 
ing  our  ability  to  get  information. 
One  understands  how  a  hat  may  be¬ 
come  an  old  friend  and  hard  to  part 
with.  It  would  be  fairly  expensive 
to  dye  a  hat.  Outstanding  hatters 
might  send  a  hat  of  their  own  make 
to  their  factory  to  be  renovated  and 
re-dyed.  A  regular  dyeing  concern 
would  charge  considerable.  The  hat 
would  have  to  be  taken  apart,  dry- 
cleaned,  dyed,  a  new  band  and  lin¬ 
ing  put  in,  and  the  hat  reblocked. 
All  this  would  cost  more  than  a  new 
hat,  but  when  sentiment  enters  in, 
one  sometimes  pays  the  piper.  We 
failed  on  the  collar  buttons.  Some 
old  time  store  may  have  them. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  warns 
the  public  to  analyze  “job  oppor¬ 
tunity”  advertising,  This  is  timely 
advice.  A  page  advertisement  stated 
at  least  100  men  were  wanted,  at 
$100  to  $200,  to  go  into  the  field  at 
once.  According  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  they  wanted  to  train  men  for 
radio  and  TV  jobs,  or  to  know  how 
to  start  such  a  business  for  them¬ 
selves.  Fine  print  at  the  end  of  the 
advertisement  gave  the  name  of  the 
advertiser  as  the  “Radio  Television 
Training  School,  Inc.”  The  Bureau 
insisted  that  the  advertising  was 
misleading  and  should  state  plainly 
that  the  offer  was  for  a  home  study 
course,  which  they  were  trying  to 
sell;  that  they  could  not  guarantee 
job  opportunities  and  that  the  cost 
for  100  lessons  was  $189.50.  The  con¬ 
cern,  we  understand,  also  sells  TV 
and  radio  service  equipment.  Defer 
signing  any  contract  or  paying  any 
money  before  carefully  reading  the 
contract.  This  advice  pertains  to  all 
contracts. 

We  want  to  thank  the  many 
friends,  who  so  kindly  sent  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  rooster  lawn 
ornament.  It  evidently  was  a  very 
attractive  marker.  One  lady  noticed 
it  in  passing  and  induced  her  hus¬ 
band  to  return,  and  he  bought  a 
pair.  A  Virginia  subscriber,  travel¬ 
ing  through  New  York  State  last 
year,  wrote  that  they  saw  the  “flap¬ 
ping  chicken”  and  are  going  back 
this  year  to  get  a  “Flying  Rooster.” 
This  all  indicates  the  kindly  interest 
our  readers  have  in  one  another 
and  their  problems. 


A  newspaper  clipping  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  from  my  former 
residence  in  another  State.  The  head¬ 
ing  reads  “Persons  Listed  Here 
Have  Money  -  Unknowingly  Due 
Them.”  There  are  over  200  names  on 
the  list  and  any  one  mentioned  in 
the  list  is  instructed  to  contact  the 
“American  Locating  Service,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Louisiana”  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  I  know  of  no  one  who  owes 
me  money  or  to  whom  I  might  owe 
money.  I  have  been  told  this  sort 
of  thing  is  often  a  racket,  and  would 
appreciate  any  advice  or  informa¬ 
tion  you  might  give  me  in  regard 
to  this.  M.  E.  H. 

New  York 

According  to  our  records,  this 
concern  is  operated  by  H.  H.  Harvey 
of  Covington,  Louisiana.  Investiga¬ 
tion  indicated  that  this  information 
had  previously  been  run  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  New  Orleans  papers 
by  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Hundreds  of  names  in  the  area  had 
been  published.  The  American  Lo¬ 
cating  Service,  however,  had  broken 
down  the  list  into  parishes  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  lists  in  various  papers. 
Any  person  who  got  in  touch  with 
the  A.  L.  S.  were  given  a  contract 
to  sign  by  which  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  33  Y3  per  cent  of  the  first  $100 
of  any  refund  they  secured.  We  ad¬ 
vised  our  reader  that  any  refund  due 
an  individual  could  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  direct,  and  furthermore  the 
Internal  Revenue  office  would  re¬ 
fund  checks  only  to  the  party  to 
whom  they  were  due. 

In  1951  the  Termite  Extermination 
Company  travelled  through  Mary¬ 
land.  The  agent  gave  a  contract  for 
complete  extermination  of  termites 
with  a  five-year  guarantee  and  any 
further  work  to  be  free  of  charge. 
The  contract  called  for  five  years’ 
free  inspection.  In  1952  termites  ap¬ 
peared  in  my  houses,  but  there  was 
no  possible  way  of  tracing  the  con¬ 
cern.  I  had  paid  over  $1,300  for  the 
work.  Another  party  paid  $600.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
concern,  without  success.  The  con¬ 
tract  reads  Southern  Pest  Control, 
home  office  116  West  Main  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Maryland,  Pete  Clemons,  Mgr., 
who  signed  all  contracts  and  col¬ 
lected  his  fees  immediately  upon 
completion  of  his  work.  There  must 
be  many  more  contracts  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  A  Reader 

We  had  many  complaints  against 
The  American  Pest  Control,  Denton, 
Maryland.  Charles  Mobley  said  he 
was  their  representative.  We  could 
not  find  any  trace  of  him,  nor  could 
the  Post  Office  Department.  In  1950 
E.  L.  Thompson  and  V.  C.  Nipper 
represented  the  company  as  The 
American  Pest  Control  at  Cordell, 
Georgia.  They  disappeared  from 
there,  also  leaving  many  dissatisfied 
customers.  In  1952  Charles  Mobley, 
representing  The  American  Pest 
Control,  appeared  at  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land,  with  the  identical  proposition. 
He  left  unsatisfactory  work  and 
broken  promises  behind  him,  but  the 
termites  survived.  No  trace  has  been 
found  of  him,  or  any  of  the  other 
agents,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  Post 
Office  Department  would  appreciate 
information  if  the  company  or  its 
agents  appear  in  any  section.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  Termite  Extermin¬ 
ation  Co.,  The  American  Pest  Con¬ 
trol  and  the  Southern  Pest  Control 
are  one  and  the  same  concern,  but 
the  tactics  and  promises  are  the 
same. 

We  have  received  a  small  license 
*tag  from  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  National  Headquarters. 
Must  we  pay  for  it  or  return  it? 

New  York  a.  l.  M. 

Dozens  of  similar  inquiries  have 
been  received  indicating  that 
country  is  being  flooded  with  suen 
literature  and  tags.  The  record  show 
some  30,000,000  are  sent  out  annual¬ 
ly  and  the  income  from  them  is  ap¬ 
proximately  six  and  seven  milho 
dollars  a  year.  About  60  per  cent 
this  amount  goes  for  office  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  costs  of  raising  iunC"« 
The  balance  is  used  for  salaries  - 
service  officers  who  assist  the  u  ' 
abled  veterans.  The  tag  need  i 
be  returned. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dog  Raising  As  a  Hobby 


If  you  really  try,  you  can  make 
money  from  breeding  and  raising 
dogs,  and  also  have  very  interesting 
work.  If  you  truly  like  animals, ' 
dog  breeding  is  fascinating  and 
profitable. 

If  you  want  to  breed  and  raise  any 
animals  for  profit  you  must  get  good 
breeding  stock.  At  first  we  did  not; 
we  bought  just  a  registered  collie. 
We  knew  nothing  about  the  standard 
by  which  each  breed  is  judged  and 
thought  if  they  were  registered  that 
was  enough,  but  it  was  not.  Our  first 
female  was  not  worthy  of  producing 
pups  to  sell. 

We  began  to  study  the  breed  and, 


This  beautiful  collie  female  is  owned 
by  Collinette  Kennels,  Wilton,  N.  H. 


when  we  thought  we  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  it,  we  selected  a 
young  female  pup  from  two  well- 
known  champion  parents  that  had 
produced  excellent  puppies.  We 
raised  her  and  showed  her,  and  fi¬ 
nally  bred  her  to  the  most  suitable 
stud  dog  we  could  find.  She  gave  us 
some  very  fine  pups.  We  selected 
the  two  best  females  and,  with 
the  money  we  received  from  selling 
the  others,  we  bought  an  excellent 
nine-months-old  female.  She  became 
the  mother  of  our  first  Collie  cham¬ 
pion  and  the  first  Collie  champion 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Lots  of  Pups 

Soon  we  had  pups  in  the  kitchen, 
pups  in  the  bathroom  and  grown 
collies  in  inadequate  pens  we  had 
hurriedly  built.  We  realized  that  now 
we  must  build  a  good  kennel.  Lucki¬ 
ly  we  had  plenty  of  wood  in  our  own 
woodlot.  We  had  this  cut  and  sawed 


into  boards.  One  year  later  we  had 
a  building  we  were  really  proud  of; 
two  individual  pens,  large  outside 
runs,  kennel  office  pine-panelled 
with  a  fireplace,  and  shelves  to  hold 
our  growing  array  of  trophies.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  we  started  a 
whelping  room  built  off  our  kitchen 
where  we  keep  an  eye  on  newborn 
pups  and  their  mothers.  Now  we  are 
hard  at  work  on  another  building  to 
house  older  pups.  We  have  a  ready 
sale  for  the  dogs  at  a  good  price. 

Raising  dogs,  we  find,  requires 
many  different  skills.  You  have  to 
know  all  about  the  laws  of  heredity 
so  that  you  can  carry  out  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  breeding  program. 
Records  must  be  kept  on  each  litter 
so  that  you  know  whether  or  not 
your  plans  have  been  a  success.  You 
must  know  how  to  feed  your  pups 
to  make  them  mature  well  and  be 
healthy  and  strong.  You  must  know 
how  to  feed  older  dogs  to  keep  them 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
showing.  The  condition  of  your  older 
dogs  makes  a  great  difference  in 
your  show  wins,  and  the  condition 
of  pups  you  sell  makes  for  satisfied 
customers  and  many  a  repeat  sale. 
Then  too  you  must  know  your  pro¬ 
duct  and  also  be  a  good  salesman. 

People  Are  Curious 

You  must  like  people  and  be 
patient  with  them.  All  kinds  of 
people  will  visit  you  and  write  to 
you,  and  many  will  try  your  patience 
with  endless  questions  you  may 
think  are  foolish,  but  they  are  not 
to  them.  You  must  know  how  to 
make  people  feel  welcome  when 
they  visit  your  kennel,  so  that  they 
will  tell  others  about  it  and  will  then 
want  to  come  again.  You  must  be 
just  as  nice  to  those  who  come  just 
to  look  as  to  those  who  come  to  buy, 
because  you  never  know  when  some¬ 
body  will  later  come  back  as  a 
customer  if  they  have  been  well 
treated  and  sold  on  your  product. 

If  you  feel  you  would  like  to  try 
such  a  venture,  it  is  much  fun  and 
has  a  great  many  more  compensa¬ 
tions  than  just  money.  You  will  get 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  as  pups 
must  be  trained  to  go  on  lead,  and 
as  show  prospects  must  be  gaited  a 
mile  or  so  a  day.  Pups  must  be 
played  with  and  housebroken.  If  you 
have  children,  they  just  naturally  go 
together  and  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Collins 


Poultrymen’s  Get-Together 
at  Cornell  July  21  -  22 

A  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  is 
scheduled  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  July  21  and  22. 
Out-of-state  speakers  will  include 
Dr.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  and  Prof. 
Carl  O.  Dossin  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Several  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  planned,  each  of 
which  will  bring  to  us  the  practical 
experiences  of  successful  poultry- 
men  in  the  State.  These  panels  will 
consider  some  of  the  most  discussed 
problems  of  the  industry  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  every  poultry  producer. 

An  outstanding  4-H  club  poultry 
demonstration  will  be  the  opening 
feature  of  each  half-day  session.  In 
addition,  the  Poultry  Queen  will  be 
chosen  from  the  4-H  club  girls  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  the  various 

counties. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  21st 
special  programs  are  planned  for  the 
turkey  growers,  broiler  growers, 
liatcherymen  and  commercial  egg 
Producers.  The  New  York  State 
Baby  Chick  Assn,  will  hold  its  pro¬ 
gram  and  annual  meeting  in  con- 
action  with  the  Get-Together. 

The  broiler  barbecue  will  be  held 
°n  Tuesday  evening,  July  21,  on  the 
Cornell  Campus.  The  New  York 

tate  Poultry  Council  is  sponsoring 
iue  barbecue  this  year. 

#  Everyone — whether  broiler  grower, 
uirkey  enthusiast,  hatcheryman  or 
egg  producer,  will  find  a  program 
•oaded  with  information  that  is  es¬ 
pecially  planned  for  him. 

July  18,  1953 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  idTftrtlilng  in  thl«  department  20o  pot 
word.  Including  name  and  addraaa,  task  inser¬ 
tion.  parable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
uied.  figure  fire  word*  for  tb*  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

Thl*  department  1*  for  the  accommodation  of 
aubicrlberi.  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plant*, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted. 

A  - - - -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 


HELP  WANTED 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $250  dIus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

IS  there  anyone  who  has  experience  and  am¬ 

bition  to  take  over  my  hatchery,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm  on  shares?  14  cows,  2,000 
breeders,  good  market.  State  age,  family  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Call  6189  Olean  for 
interview.  F.  D.  Vangouder,  Westons  Mills, 
New  York. _ - 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616.48 
to  $3,581.76  per  year,  less  maintenance  (six 
days  per  week).  For  information  contact  Dr. 
R.  G.  Wearne,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Nurses:  Salary  $3,517-$4,478,  In- 
quire  R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye.  N,  Y. _ ' 

WANTED:  Protestant  girl  for  motherless 

home.  Earnest  Lawton,  64  Pine,  Franklin- 
ville.  New  York,  _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  out  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 

glus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
oard  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MALE  and  female  attendants  and  assista 
cooks.  Monthly  starting  salary  $218.04,  lc 
monthly  deduction  for  room,  meals  a: 
laundry  $43.88.  Six  day  week.  Five  year 
raises  of  $190.  Location,  one  hour  from  N. 
City  by  bus,  hourly  service.  Apply  A.  1 
Stanley.  Sr.  Director  Rockland  State  Hospit 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


t-yuit.  Assist  housework;  modern  ranch 
house;  private  quarters,  friendly  family; 
good  salary.  Write  particulars.  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Williams,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  cook-generals, 
couples,  all  types;  housekeepers.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
MARRIED  dairy  farmer  with  help  to  operate 
50-cow,  200-acre  farm.  North  Jersey.  Wage 
share  basis.  BOX  1503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKER,  DeLaval  machine,  experienced 

stnpper.  Modem  Long  Island  private  dairy. 
Married  man  preferred.  Cottage  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  two  or  three  young 
children;  good  salary.  State  age.  salary,  refer- 
ence.  BOX  1600,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  Woonsocket  Rhode 
Island,  telephone  Woonsocket  7996. _ 

COUPLE:  With  or  without  experience.  To 

some  couple  who  would  rather  not  worry 
about  the  future  and  live  in  a  lovely  countri¬ 
fied  community  of  all  churches,  a  young 
family  of  five  offers  full  maintenance,  three 
lovely  rooms  and  bath  in  a  separate  wing  of 
our  home  plus  $60  per  month  in  exchange  for 
general  housekeeping,  care  of  grounds  and  oc- 
casiona!  baby  sitting.  Write  in  full,  references. 
W.  R.  Galbraith,  200  Davenport  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  _ 

OPPORTUNITY  to  establish  your  own  enter¬ 

prise  in  raising  sheep  or  beef  cattle  in  ex¬ 
change  for  general  caretaking.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment,  sheds  and  excellent  pastures  ready  for 
use.  Location  New  Jersey  one  hour  from  New 
York-  New  four  room  cottage  also  supplied. 
BOX  1601,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Young  woman  preferred. 

Good  home  with  young  couple  and  three 
children.  Room  and  bath,  $100  a  month.  Start 
October  1st.  Mrs.  R.  Deland,  Pembroke  Rd., 
Darien,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  hand,  able  to  milk  on  large 

dairy  farm:  $125-$150  per  month,  with  room 
and  board.  BOX  1606,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  middleaged,  married  for  100  acre 

beef  cattle  farm  western  New  York  Modern 
tenant  house  plus  equal  share  of  profits 
with  guaranteed  income  of  $200  per  month. 
Prefer  Protestant.  Please  state  experience, 
age,  family,  telephone.  BOX  1605,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ 

MAN  help  with  housekeeping  and  small 

estate,  32  miles  from  New  York.  For  right 
applicant  good  home,  excellent  pay,  pleasing 
environment.  BOX  1604,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  help  in  milk  plant 

operation.  Also  need  good  route  salesman. 
Submit  past  experience,  age,  salary  expected. 

BOX  1603,  Rural  N  ew- Yorker, _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Plain  cooking.  Sleep  in. 

Year  around  position.  Good  salary.  Write 
BOX  1602,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SECOND  maid,  willing  to  work,  for  small 

.  family,  outside  of  Niagara  Falls.  No  cook¬ 
ing,  girls  on  school  vacation  only,  considered. 
Write  Mrs.  C.  B.  Holland,  River  Road, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.  _ ’ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  or  couple  for  general 

work  in  cannery.  Own  living  quarters.  Write 
giving  references  and  salary  desired.  Les 
Pommiers  Cannery,  Lake  Katrine.  N.  Y, 

MAN  and  wife:  Farmer-caretaker.  Small, 

completely  modern  farm  on  Hudson,  33 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Mechanized. 
Salary  plus  modern  5-room  apartment  furn¬ 
ished,  gas,  electricity,  oil  furnace,  milk, 
cream,  eggs  and  vegetables.  Wife  help  few 
hours  week  housecleaning.  References.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Phone  collect  Briarcliff  6-3627  or  write 
L.  E.  Rosemond,  Albany  Post  Road,  Scar- 
borough,  New  York,  _ _ 

WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  Can  you  en- 

dure  discouragements?  Are  difficulties  a 
challenge  to  you?  Are  you  a  person  of  top 
character,  ethics,  and  industry?  If  every 
answer  is  “Yes"  write  for  test  questions.  Free 
coaching,  supplies,  advertising.  Strictly  com¬ 
mission,  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

PERMANENT  home  for  Protestant  girl.  May 

work  elsewhere.  Company  desired.  Refer- 
ences.  BOX  1613,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  caretaker,  on  small  private 
place  with  garden  and  few  Jersey  cows. 
Two  miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  South  Road. 
Modern  7-room  house,  good  wages  and  privi- 
leges.  BOX  1614,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  handyman  for  Westchester  es¬ 
tate  Own  quarters  available.  State  details, 
salary  expected.  BOX  1616,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman,  white,  refined,  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  ground  floor  work  in  private 
country  home  of  two  adults.  Steady.  Good 
wage.  Own  room  and  bath.  References.  BOX 
1617,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

AGRICULTURIST,  livestock,  poultry,  farm 
manager,  former  Point  IV  specialist; 
married,  excellent  references.  BOX  1619,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. _ ’ 

SUCCESSFUL  Graham  graduate  wants  po¬ 

sition,  farm-herd  manager,  going  enter¬ 
prise  or  will  build  herd-farm.  Lifetime  practi¬ 
cal-technical  experience  all  phases  agriculture, 
dairying,  cattle  raising,  feeding  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.  Do  all  veterinary  work.  Furnish  ex¬ 
perienced  help,  married,  small  family,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  Telephone  2491.  Bernard 
Morlock,  Kingston,  Mass. _ 

MARRIED  German  farmer,  two  children,  ex¬ 

perienced,  seeks  job  in  U.  S.  Employer 
must  sign  affidavit  of  support.  Can  be  here 
in  month.  For  details  write  George  Mom- 
berger,  41-07  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  Long  Island. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


POULTRY  farm  stocked  and  equipped.  State 
highway,  three  miles  village.  Four  acres. 
Laying  houses,  colony  houses,  range  houses. 
Brooders,  feeders,  waterers,  etc.  Attractive 
dwelling  on  well  kept  grounds,  seven  rooms 
and  bath;  2,300  hens  and  pullets.  Complete 
$14,000.  130  acre  dairy  farm  on  macadam,  3‘/2 

miles  village  Tractor  tillage;  barn,  25  ties, 
buckets,  milker,  cooler,  silo.  Dwelling  seven 
rooms,  bath.  Garage,  extra  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings.  New  tractor  and  equipment.  17  cows  and 
bred  heifers,  seven  others:  $18,500.  140  acre 

dairy  farm  on  hard  road;  level  tillage.  Barn, 
21  ties,  buckets.  House,  five  finished  rooms, 
modern  bath,  furnace.  Other  buildings;  23 
cows  and  bred  heifers;  two  tractors  and  tools; 
$20,000.  270  acre  dairy  farm  on  good  highway. 
Dwelling  12  rooms,  V/z  baths,  furnace.  Barn, 
40  ties,  buckets,  milker,  cooler.  Silo.  34  cows, 
13  others.  Checks  $9,000  year.  Two  tractors 
and  equipment;  $35,000.  100  acres,  house  and 

barn;  35  level  acres;  few  tools;  $12,000.  320 

acre  valley  dairy  farm,  excellent  barn,  60  ties, 
buckets,  milker,  cooler.  7-room  house,  bath, 
furnace;  $16$50Q.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bain- 
bridge,  New  York. 


ijuju  iiiuiao,  w  mates,  uumts, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ _ 

MARYLAND,  Eastern  Shore.  Low  taxes. 
Homes,  waterfronts,  farms,  businesses.  Mild 
Winters.  David  M.  Nichols  &  Co,,  Realtors, 
StevensviUe,  Maryland. 

FIVE  room  new  house,  small  acreage.  Won¬ 
derful  spring,  electricity.  Post  Office,  store, 
one  mile.  Bargain.  Virgil  Smith,  owner'.  Mount 
Vision,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  One-man  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 

large  acreage.  Lake  or  stream  on  porperty. 
Hard  jroaM’-  miles  New  York  area.  High 
altitude.  Give  all  particulars.  BOX  1609,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

75  ACRE  farm  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania; 

Not  far  from  New  York  City  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Eight  room  house  has  electricity,  hot 
water  heat,  telephone,  and  artesian  well 
water.  Modem  kitchen  and  bath.  Water  and 
electricity  in  bam  and  chicken  coops  School 
bus  service.  In  good  condition.  BOX  1608, 
Rural  New-York er.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  bungalow  on  5%  acres: 

good  trucking  ground,  edge  of  town  with 
chicken  house:  17  miles  from  Rehobetb  Beach. 
Everett  Moore,  Georgetown,  Delaware.  Phone 

2871 . _ 

45-COW  farm,  modem  buildings,  good  lo- 

cation ;  $15,000  for  cash.  BOX  1607,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

P9.HLTRY  farm:  Five  acres,  10  miles  Atlantic 
?e.y  coops  capacity  3,000  layers,  stock, 
1500.  Retail  route,  2-family  house,  four  rooms, 

,  th„„aini1„three  rooms,  bath  rented  $75  month¬ 
ly;  $24JX)0.  Palumbo,  19  Spruce  Ave.,  Cardiff, 
N.  J.  Pleasantville  2864-J-l. _ 

168  ACRE  farm,  with  or  without  machinery. 

_  For  information  write  Mary  Wacilz.w,  431 
East  154th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y, _ 

PROFITABLE  poultry  farm,  23  acres;  cat 
pacity  1,400.  Stocked  with  900  layers,  9-room 
house  furnished.  Bath,  electric,  gas  furnace 
running  water.  Price  $12,500.  Fritz  Franke. 
Hannacroix,  N.  Y. _ 

STOCKED-Equipped,  two  homes:  Only  30 

.  miles  Elmira,  most  outstanding  dairy  farm 
m  section.  $25,000  worth  stock,  machinery  and 
tools  included;  46  head  cattle,  tractor,  3 la-ton 
truck,  etc.  Beautiful  Georgian -style  home,  10 
rooms,  all  modern  features.  Also  5-room 
tenant  house.  A-l  cemented  bam  32x60,  "L” 
20x30;  32  stanchions.  Second  barn  28x74;  three 
sdos;  garage;  other  buildings.  172  acres,  132 
tillable  loam,  fruit  orchard,  stream,  private 
pond.  Buildings  alone  insured  for  $21,000 
Full  pnee  $35,000.  No.  1-5687.  West’s.  J.  M.  & 
D  Winch,  Salesmen,  Box  13,  3<)93  Lake 
St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  Wanted:  Active  business  man  willing 
to  rent  or  lease  with  option  to  buy  dairy 
farm.  Prefer  Orange  County  or  Dutchess 
County.  Good  grazing  grounds,  ample  water 
supply.  Give  details.  Mr.  George  Momberger, 
4107  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  Long  Island _ 

COUNTRY  grocery  store,  large  building,  two 
living  apartments,  gas  pumps,  did  $90,000 
last  year.  Only  $15,000,  plus  inventory,  Craig 
Realty,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

115  ACRES,  on  macadam.  Nice  house  <  con¬ 

veniences)  40x50  barn,  silo:  springs  and 
stream.  Only  $8,000,  or  with  22  nead  stock 
tractor,  etc.,  $17,000.  Craig  Realty,  Afton. 
New  York. _ 

FREE  catalog  New  York  and  New  England 

camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  businesses 
etc.  All  sizes  and  prices.  Four  Effs  Realty 
Box  264-RNY.  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. ^  ’ 

HANCOCK,  N.  Y.:  New  furnished  bungalow 

four  rooms,  bath,  expansion  attic,  cellar’ 

NewlnYorkementS’  John  Manee’  Lor’£  Eddy, 

WOMAN,  64,  wants  to  buy  few  acres  with 
-„;iving  accommodations;  near  N.  Y.  C.  BOX 
1615,  Rural  New-Yorker  _ 

QUALITY  farm  bargain:  Famous  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore,”  near  rivers,  finest  “land 
121  acres,  grains,  pasture,  potatoes,  etc.  Ex¬ 
cellent  milking,  storage  barns:  lovely  nine- 
room  home,  beautiful  trees,  shrubbery,  lawn 
Rare  sacrifice;  $14,000.  Harry  Thomas,  Mont- 
gomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

187  ACRE  farm,.  fair  buildings,  joining  large 
creek,  state-aid  highway,  mail  delivery 
school  bus:  price  $3,500.  West’s  Charles  Stell 
511  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon,  Pa. _ 

ELDERLY  man  must  sell  28  acre  poultry 

farm,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  Small  house 
?n?-iiharcli  r2ad;.  Electric,  buildings  for  600  hens. 
Will  if  elude  furniture,  poultry  equipment  and 
600  high  class  leghorn  pullets,  will  lay  :n 
September.  Price  for  all  $5,700;  mortgage  ©f 
$2,700.  Genung,  Nineveh.  New  York. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey ;  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid,  H,  J. 
Avery.  Katonah,  New  York. _ _ _ 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  axe 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rmck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50;  Fall  amber  $7.09: 

Pads .  only  prepaid  $1.35;  two  $2.50.  Amber 
$1.25,  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7  00 

gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  PA.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y,  _ 

HONEY  white  clover  60  lb.  can  $7.75;  two 

cans  $15.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N,  y, 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest 

Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6  5-Ib.  pails  $7  48 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O  B 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk- 
shire,  New  York.  _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

PERMANENT  boarders  wanted:  $60  up,  Month 

advance.  Children  for  Summer  (3-12,  $20 

week.  Farm  home  Mrs.  Elva  Melius,  German- 
town,  N.  Y.  Telephone  5256. _ 

ELDERLY  ladies  received  year  round;  good 

food;  modern  conveniences.  Ideal  vacation. 
$25  per  week.  BOX  1610,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ADIRONDACK,  Protestant  home  Offers,  room 

and  board,  reasonable.  BOX  1633,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  lady  wishes  to  share  with  one  to 

.  two  middleage  to  elderly  persons.  Modern¬ 
ized  home  m  country  with  conveniences  and 
spacious  grounds  at  $65  a  month  per  person 
in  eastern  Connecticut  Gentleman  acceptable 
of  good  character.  References  required.  BOX 
1618,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

KESICKE  FARM.  Rhinebeck,  n]  Y~~  Guests 

all  year  around.  Ideal  for  restful  vacation, 
near  churches;  adults. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 

casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4,00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25.  Connor  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  dF 

Stewart  Gay,  Monticello.  New  York. 
QUONSET  Huts:  Steel,  guaranteed  good  con¬ 
dition,  20  ft.  9  in.  by  48  ft.  2  in.  3®  wihdows 
2  doors;  delivered  free  up  to  150  miles,  N,  Y 
City.  $550.  Insulation,  lining  $100  extra  Nelson 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N,  Y.  Phone:  Croton  1-43571 

RETIRED  couple,  middleaged,  desire  three 

or  four  unfurnished  rooms  within  hundred 
miles  of  New  York.  BOX  1612,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


QUONSET  Huts:  Steel,  guaranteed  good  con¬ 

dition,  20  ft.  9  in.  by  48  ft.  2  in.  18  Windows, 
2  doors:  delivered  free  up  to  150  miles  N  Y 
City;  $550.  Insulation,  lining  $100  extra  Nelson, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Crotfan  3-4357. 

370  BALES  top  quality  June  cut  alfalfa  hay. 

Erne,  Route  77,  Durham,  Conn,  Telephone 
Larchmont  2-0906, _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Xmas  seals  for  years  3907- 

12  inclusive.  Grip’s  Historical  Souvenir’s  of 
any  place.  Adrian  Brown,  bookseller,  R.  D,  2, 
Cincinnatus,  New  York. 
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MM  GIVES  YOU 
HARVESTING  MACHINES 

THAT  PAY  YOU  THE  TOP  PROFIT 
ON  YOUR  FARMING  DOLLAR! 

Whether  you  farm  80  acres  or  800,  your  farm  profit  margin 
.  .  .  the  money  you  make  on  your  investment  in  seed,  land, 
labor,  and  machinery  .  ,  .  depends  on  keeping  your  costs 
down.  MM  harvesting  machines  are  built  to  do  that  job  by 
saving  you  money  on  every  acre  you  harvest.  Here’s  how: 

Farm-matched  MM  machines  let  you  scale  your  equip¬ 
ment  investment  to  your  acreage  and  your  crops.  For  example, 
the  MM  1-Row  Huskor  gives  you  top-profit  corn  harvesting 
for  medium-sized  farms.  On  larger  acreages,  and  more 
diversified  operations,  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  can  save  you  real 
money  all  season  long.  Whatever  your  equipment  need,  there’s 
an  MM  harvesting  machine  that  meets  it. 

Outstanding  MM  advantages,  many  exclusive  on  MM 
harvesting  machines,  give  you  big  capacity  .  .  ,  faster,  easier 
work  .  .  .  long-life  dependability.  You  profit  in  hours  saved, 
in  fuel  costs  slashed,  in  years  of  top  performance. 

You  make  further  important  savings  through  the  cleaner, 
more  thorough  job  MM  harvesting  machines  are  made 
to  do.  Whether  you  harvest  grain,  bean  or  seed  crops  with  the 
Uni-Combine  .  .  .  corn  with  the  Uni-Huskor  or  the  tractor- 
drawn  1-row  Huskor  ...  or  forage  crops  with  the  new  Uni- 
Foragor  .  .  .  you  get  all  your  crop,  at  premium  quality. 

For  a  more  profitable  harvest  on  your  farm,  check  your 
machinery  needs,  then  see  your  MM  dealer  for  the  machine 
that  pays  you  best ! 


HARVEST  UP  TO  13  ACRES  A  DAY 

WITH  THIS  BIG-CAPACITY  1-ROW  MM  HUSK01 


Here's  typical  MM  Huskor  capacity  to  speed  your  corn  harvest,  famed  Huskor 
advantages  that  boost  your  profit  margin.  MM  picker  action  gives  you  whole,, 
clean  ears  .  .  .  practically  eliminates  shelling  in  the  field.  Exclusive  MM  com 
saver  helps  you  harvest  every  kernel  .  .  .  actually  stretches  yields.  Five-position 
floating  snouts  guide  even  down  stalks  into  the  three  gathering  chains  .  .  » 
longer  snapping  rolls  get  high  and  low  ears.  Eight  full-length  metal  and  rubber 
husking  rolls  do  a  cleaner  and  faster  (ob  under  all  husking  conditions.  Ask 
your  MM  dealer  to  show  you  the  many  profit  advantages  that  make  the  MM 
1-Row  Huskor  a  sell-out,  year  after  year! 


HARVESTING 


HARVESTING 


GRAIN...  CORN...  or  FORAGE  CROPS... 
HANDLE  THEN!  ALL  with  the  MM  uni-farmor 


COMBINE  GRAIN.  SEED,  and  BEANS 


/ 

Mount  the  MM  Uni-Combine  on  the  Uni-Tractor  and  you  have  a  power¬ 
ful,  self-propelled  combine  that  handles  all  your  grain,  seed,  and 
bean  crops  with  ease.  You  get  all  these  unusual  advantages  to  cut 
your  harvesting  costs  and  speed  your  work:  variable-speed  drive  that 
lets  you  change  ground  speed  without  changing  threshing  speeds; 
cylinder  speed  adjustable  from  300  to  1200  rpm;  fishback  channels 
in  the  grain  pan  that  keep  grain  from  bunching  on  rolling  land;  the 
famous  MM  one-piece,  steel  concave  and  grate;  rasp-bar  cylinder; 
Uni-Matic  header  control. 


PICK  and  HUSK  YOUR  CORN 


HARVEST  FORAGE  CROPS 


Here’s  new,  low-cos!  forage  harvesting  that  gets  your  hay  and  row 
crops  ready  for  the  silo  in  one  quick  trip  through  the  field,  it's  the  MM 
Uni-Foragor  attachment  for  the  Uni-Tractor  available  with  interchange¬ 
able  hay  pickup  or  row  crop  head.  The  heavy-duty  cutter  has  four 
16”  hardened  steel  knives,  chops  row  crops  to  V2”,  and 

lengths,  windirowed  crops  to  YVs“,  2%”,  and  3”  lengths  without  leaf 
loss  or  stem  shattering.  A  powerful  blower  and  large  delivery  pipes 
give  you  big  capacity  am  any  forage  crop  .  .  .  get  your  crop  harvested 
at  its  nourishing  best. 


SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER  FOR  COST-CUTTING  FACTS  ON  MM  HARVESTING  MACHINES! 


Get  cleaner  corn,  get  it  faster  and  easier  with  the  MM  Uni-Huskor,  seif 
propelled  by  the  Uni-Tractor.  MM  advanced  Huskor  design  gives  you 
ail  these  advantages  for  a  more  profitable  corn  harvest:  five-position 
floating  snouts;  four  53'/i "  snapping  rolls  that  get  high,  low  and 
out-of-line  ears;  fen  36”  rubber  and  metal  husking  rolls;  husking 
raddle  with  rotating  and  side-to-side  action;  safety  dutch;  gears 
running  in  oil  Ibath;  roller  bearings  on  all  main  drives.  Just  one  bolt 
and  four  pins  mount  the  Uni-Huskor  on  the  Uni-Tractor — changeover 
is  fast,  simple  and  easy. 


Minneapolis-Moline 
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AUGUST  1,  1953 


The  Silk  Is  On  the  Corn 


Reseeding  From  Original  Stand 


Field  Brome  in  the  Orchard 

By  JOHN  C.  CAIN  and  E.  A.  CARL  ETON 


When  the  seed  heads  are  dry,  they  shatter 
off  and,  if  the  surface  soil  is  moist,  they 
germinate  immediately.  The  cover  should  fee 
lightly  disked  again  at  this  time,  usually 
about  the  middle  of  August,  to  chop  down 
the  old  crop  residue  and  insure  the  new  seed¬ 
ing.  A  light  application  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
at  this  time  insures  vigorous  growth  and  a 
good  ground  cover  before  Winter. 

Field  brome,  because  of  its  ease  of  manage¬ 
ment,  permits  a  heavy  stand  to  be  grown  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  orchard  tree  is  inactive 
using  water  and  nutrients  that  ma,y  otherwise 
be  lost  by  leeching  and  erosion.  This  winter 
Field  brome  is  shown  growing  in  a  young  Montmorency  cherry  orchard  at  the  Geneva  Station.  The  cover  prevents  soil  erosion  during  early 
seed  heads  are  ripe  and  the  grass  at  this  stage  should  be  lightly  disked  in  order  to  insure  the  spring  thaws  and  insures  a  maximum  storage 

scattering  of  the  seeds  for  reseeding.  of  water  in  the  soil  with  which  to  start  the 

growing  season. 

The  ability  of  field  brome  to  recover  after 
disking  permits  spring  disking  to  aid  in  the 
decomposition  of  organic  residues  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  competition  between  orchard  tree 
and  grass  at  a  time  when  the  tree  needs  all 
the  nutrients  and  water  the  soil  can  deliver. 
The  few  plants  surviving  the  spring  disking 
provide  adequate  seed  for  reseeding  a  solid 

ill  effects  of  continued  clean  about  August  15  and  not  later  than  Septem-  grass  cover, 

cultivation  on  farm  soil  have  ber  15  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10  pounds  per 

long  been  recognized.  The  acre.  The  seed  should  be  firmly  imbedded  into 

practice  depletes  soil  fertility,  the  soil  immediately  with  a  cultipacker. 

destroys  soil  structure  and  If  the  soil  is  moist,  germination  takes  place 
frequently  leads  to  severe  soil  in  about  a  week  and  the  seeding  looks  like 
erosion  and  water  loss.  The  general  farmer  a  good  stand  of  winter  wheat  by  mid-October, 
may  meet  this  problem  by  terracing,  strip  it  is  usually  advisable  to  use  about  200  pounds 

crop  farming  and  crop  rotation  systems.  In  per  acre  of  a  10-10-10  fertilizer  at  seeding 

apple  orchards,  sod  culture  with  nitrogen  time  to  get  the  grass  off  to  a  good  start.  A 
fertilizer  added,  or  partial  cultivation,  has  light  annual  application  of  nitrogen  may  be 
proved  to  be  satisfactory.  However,  the  prob-  used  to  advantage  in  subsequent  years  to  in¬ 
tern  is  less  easily  solved  with  such  fruits  as  sure  a  good  cover  before  Winter.  This  fertil- 

peaches  and  cherries  which  are  not  so  tolerant  izer  is  not  lost  as  it  is  quickly  absorbed  by 

of  sod  management  systems  in  the  orchard.  the  grass  and  is  returned  to  the  soil  by 

spring  disking. 

Early  Cultivation  Bares  %.Soil 

Because  of  the  expense  of  annually  re-  Spring  Management  This  good  stand  of  field  brome  provides  an  ex- 

seeding  fall  cover  crops  and  the  uncertainity  In  the  Spring  when  the  new  growth  of  cellent  cover  crop  for  the  fruit  trees  in  the  o r- 
of  getting  a  stand,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  grass  is  six  to  10  inches  high,  or  as  soon  as  chard  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station 

other  work  in  the  orchard  in  fate  Summer,  the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  cultivation  the  K  c„n  be  readi]  seen  that  field  bl0rae 
the  common  practice  in  peach  and  cherry  grass  stand  should  be  reduced  about  90  per  t  new  possibmties  in  efficient  and 

orchards  is  s.mply  to  quit  cultivating  m  July  cent  by  disking.  This  is  usually  done  between  Uca,  orchard  management,  as  related  to 

and  depend  on  a  volunteer  cover  crop  which  May  1  and  May  15.  If  three  or  four  plants  _ _  in 

is  frequently  worthless  weeds.  Furthermore  per  square  foot  are  left  after  disking,  these 
the  soil  is  often  bare,  recently  tilled  and  most  produce  adequate  seed  for  reseeding  and 
vulnerable  to  severe  erosion  and  water  run-  prevent  severe  competition  with  the  orchard 
off  during  summer  rains.  tree  for  nutrients  and  water.  Together  with 

Experimental  trials  now  under  way  at  the  the  chopped  plant  residue  in  the  surface  soil, 

Geneva,  New  York,  Station  with  field  brome  these  plants  provide  adequate  cover  to  pre- 


cover  crops.  Many  farmers  and  orchardists  in 
past  years  have  carefully  prepared  the  or¬ 
chard  soil,  planted  the  trees,  and  then  had  the 
heart-sickening  experience  of  witnessing  a 
small  yielding  or  even  a  fruitless  orchard. 
This  was  due  largely  to  erosion  and  the  ccnse- 

...  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ~  quent  loss  of  soil  nutrients.  Such  losses  can 

(Bromus  avensis)  indicate  that  this  new  vent  soil  erosion  and  water  loss  by  runoff  nQW  be  combatted  and  practically  overcome 


grass,  when  properly  managed,  may  be  the  during  summer  rains, 
answer  to  some  of  the  cover  crop  problems  If  the  field  brome  comes  back  too  thick,  it 
for  the  fruit  grower.  may  require  a  second  disking  in  three  or  four 

weeks,  but  the  operator  soon  learns  the  de- 
Comes  From  Sweden  gree  of  disking  necessary  to  leave  the  required 

This  grass  was  introduced  for  trial  from  reseeding  stand  and  still  reduce  water  loss 
Sweden  about  1939  and  has  been  under  test  by  grass  growth. 

for  several  years  by  the  Soil  Conservation  The  time  to  disk  down  the  green  cover  can 


by  the  use  of  proper  cover  crops  and  suitable 
fertilizers.  Most  recent  and  prominent  among 
the  cover  crops  is  field  brome.  This  new  cover 
grass  is  both  hardy  and  efficient,  and  it  en¬ 
courages  productive  soil  management  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  growing  of  more  abundant  and 
lower  cost  fruits. 

By  careful  management  this  procedure 


conserve  his  soil  but  to  improve  it.  He  can 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  water  falling 
on  his  land,  probably  prolong  the  productive 


Service.  Enough  seed  was  procured  in  1949  be  regulated  somewhat  by  the  rainfall.  If  the  sbouid  enable  the  fruit  grower  not  only  to 
for  field  trials  as  a  cover  crop  in  experimental  spring  season  is  very  wet,  the  grass  may  be 

orchards  and  some  of  the  techniques  of  its  permitted  to  grow  longer,  using  the  excess 

management  have  been  worked  out  at  the  water  to  grow  more  crop  residue.  The  main  . ^ _ ^  r _ o 

New  York  State  Station.  objective  in  cover  crop  management  in  the  o:£  bjs  orcbard  and  leave  a  better  farm 

Field  brome,  not  to  be  confused  with  west-  orchard  is  to  retain  all  water  that  falls  on  for  descendarits. 
ern  brome  grass,  is  a  hardy  winter  annual.  It  the  land  during  the  growing  season,  using  .  .  ih;s 

is  a  prolific  seed  producer,  tillers  readily  and  the  excess  over  tree  requirements  to  grow  crop  Ed.  —  Growers  interested  in  trying 
recovers  easily  after  disking  during  the  grow-  residue.  These  residues  in  turn  improve  soil  field  brome  grass  may  procure  trial  Jote  ® 
ing  season.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth  and  has  structure,  increase  the  soil  s  capacity  to  hold  seed  by  application  to  their  local  Sod  L  or 

been  found  to  smother  other  grasses  and  water  and  nutrients  and  help  prevent  erosion,  servation  Service  offices.] 

weeds  readily.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by  pre- 

Peach  and  cherry  orchards  need  special  soil 


venting  it  from  going  to  seed  or  by  tilling  the 
young  seedlings.  None  of  the  seed  carries  over 
a  second  year  in  the  soil.  It  resembles  oats 
somewhat  in  having  an  open  seed  head  and 
can  be  maintained  indefinitely  by  annual  self- 
reseeding.  The  seed  heads  usually  mature  in 
New  York  State  in  early  August. 

How  to  Seed  Field  Brome 

For  use  as  an  orchard  cover  crop,  field 
brome  should  be  seeded  on  freshly  fitted  land 
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management .  Experimental  trials  at  the 
Geneva ,  N.  V.?  Station  indicate  that  field  brome 9 
a  new  adapted  grass 9  may  be  the  answer 
to  cover  crop  problems  of  the  fruit  grower. 

THE  RURAL 


The  growth  of  the  grass  Cover  must  be 
suppressed  during  the  spring  months  to  re¬ 
duce  its  competition  with  the  tree  for  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  and  encouraged  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  This 
helps  harden  off  the  trees  for  the  Winter  as 
well  as  provide  a  good  soil  cover. 


New  England  T  rip 

We  spend  a  pleasant  week  with 
a  generous  land  and  people 


By  JAMES  N.  BODURTHA 


Milk  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 


We  then  followed  the  West  Brattleboro 
trail  down  to  the  Brattleboro  Mink  Ranch, 
Here  E.  S.  Fairbanks  told  us  he  started  rais¬ 
ing  mink  25  years  ago  as  the  closest  thing  to 
bunting  and  trapping,  and  because  he  was 
bis  own  boss.  He  likes  the  work  and  produces 
about  800  $45  pelts  for  the  New  York  market 
every  year.  His  animals  g  et  a  fish  and  horse - 


At  Bridport,  Vt.,  the  farm  buildings  of  Stephen  Cook  stood  out  on  the  productive  lana  along  Lake 
Champlain.  Two  red  barns  behind  the  farm  pond  tie  up  64  and  68  head  of  milking  Holsteins.  .4 
family  farm  for  three  generations,  the  Cook/  farm  has  over  600  acres  of  land  and  200  head  of 

dairy  cattle. 


Auaraisfc  1,  1953 


R  recent  New  England  trip 
began  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
First  we  visited  the  new  office 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  Proud  of 
its  business  efficiency  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  registration,  testing  and  promotional 
work  by  its  office  staff,  14  fieldmen  and  500 
State,  county  and. local  clubs,  the  Association 
with  44,000  members  is  the  largest  dairy 
breed  organization  in  the  world.  Ben  Brown 
told  us  that  the  enormous  increase  in  Holstein 
productivity  was  the  “big  news”  of  the  last 
decade  for  the  Association.  More  important 
than  the  threefold  increase  in  cows  tested  and 
classified,  he  felt,  is  the  current  regularity  of 
annual  25,000-pound  production^  records.  In 
1952,  eight  Holstein  cows  produce'd  more  than 
30,000  pounds  of  milk  and  15  made  over  1,100 
pounds  of  butterfat.  “The  acceptable  modern 
cow  is  better  than  yesterday’s  champion,” 
Brown  said,  and  mentioned  that  nearly  4,000 
Holstein  cows  have  given  over  50  tons  of 
milk  in  their  lifetime.  The  3'.67  per  cent  butter- 
fat  test  of  Holstein  milk  is  felt  to  be  about 
right  for  the  family  market,  and  breeders 
are  trying  to  maintain  this  average  while  yet 
increasing  yield.  The  dairy  price  slump  means 
alertness  to  production  efficiency,  Brown 
reasoned,  and  may  mean  an  increase  in  regis¬ 
tration,  testing  and  analysis  work  for  the 
Association.  Nearly  five  million  Holsteins  have 
been  registered;  and  there  are  about 
600,000  registered  Holstein  cows  now  milk¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

Baby  Chicks  Near  Brattleboro 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  Chamberlin 
Poultry  Farm  in  West  Brattleboro,  where  the 
Chamberlin  family  has  created  a  thriving 
baby  chick  business  on  the  home  farm.  Henry 
Chamberlin  showed  us  a  new  4,000-bird  lay¬ 
ing  house,  built  in  part  from  home -cut  tim¬ 
ber  and  ready  to  house  Barred  Rock  breeders 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  There  will  be  8,000 
layers  this  season  producing  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  for  broiler  and  market-egg  pro¬ 
duction..  Chamberlin  said  the  greatest  problem 
to  Northeast  poultrymen  is  leucosis.  “You  can 
do  .something  about  coccidiosis,  bronchitis, 
Newcastle  and  the  respiratory  diseases,”  he 
observed,  “but  leucosis  is  a  tough  one.  ’  What 
Chamberlin  Farm  is  doing,  besides  breeding 
from  healthy  old  hens,  is  brooding  all  replace¬ 
ment  chicks  at  a  distant  farm,  an  extreme 
example  of  the  isolation  principle  for  elimin¬ 
ation  of  leucosis. 

Leaving  the  Chamberlin  Farm,  we  spied  a 
sign,  “Dog  Ranch.”  Could  it  be  Collies,  Aire¬ 
dales.  Shepherds?  So  up  a  steep  hill  and  over 
into  the  valley  establishment  of  Adelbert 
Scott,  dog  breeder  and  goat  fancier.  Scott  is 
working  toward  an  American  Red  Beagle 
breed,  small  red-saddled  beagles  of  an  early 
Bassett  Hound-Beagle  cross.  He  feels  the 
American  Reds  have  advantages  of  sharp  nose, 
gentleness,  one-man  allegiance,  attractive 
color  and  small  enough  size  and  slow  speed 
to  put  excitement  and  a  real  chase  into 
cottontail  rabbit  hunting.  Bigger  beagles,  he 
thinks,  snatch  the  rabbit  before  the  fun  be¬ 
gins.  He  keeps  goats  for  meat  and  milk  for 
his  dogs. 


meat  diet  and  grow  from  birth  in  May  into 
suitable  pelts  in  seven  months. 

Finally  we  wended  our  way  down  into  the 
Connecticut  Valley  garden  country  where  we 
stopped  at  the  farm  of  J.  Maynard  Miller  in 
Vernon.  Holstein  cattle  are  the  money  makers 
here  and  Miller’s  father,  Arthur  L.,  still  owns 
the  herd  that  evolved  out  of  the  great 
Midwould  strain.  About  a  ton  of  milk  a  day 
is  shipped.  Nearly  350  acres  of  wide,  flat 
meadowland  are  farmed  in  growing  corn  and 
grass  for  four  upright  and  two  trench  silos, 
for  the  big  hay  crops  and  the  kind  of  pastures 
Paul  Miller,  young  third-generation  farmer, 
wrote  about  recently  in  winning  the  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Essay  Contest. 

Then  up  the  river  again  —  by  stacks  of 
lumber,  a  feed  mill,  pout  fishermen,  a  pallet 
factory  —  to  the  hill  farm  of  Weston  How¬ 
land  outside  of  Brattleboro.  Here  manager 
Joseph  Beane  showed  us  the  herd  of  50 
Guernsey  cattle,  about  half  of  which  are  pro¬ 
ducing  Golden  Guernsey  milk.  Only  grass  is 
grown  on  this  farm,  no  corn,  and  the  first 
cutting  is  made  into  silage  and  some  also 
goes  into  hay  for  the  bulls  and  heifers.  The 
second  and  third  cuttings  are  dried  for  hay 
for  the  milking  herd.  Beane  said  that  irri¬ 
gation  helped  to  get  a  third  cutting  regularly 
at  a  latitude  and  elevation  where  it  was  not 
usual;  “it  is  very  profitable,”  he  said.  All  the 
hay,  pasture  and  silage  come  from  mixed 
alfalfa  and  ladino  seedings.  About  23  milk 
cows  converted  all  this  feed  last  year  into  an 
average  of  10,698  pounds  of  milk  and  551 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Senior  sire  at  the  How¬ 
land  Farm  now  is  14-year-old  Flying  Horse 
Bandmaster,  son  of  Alfalfa  Farm  Flute, 
famed  Guernsey  matron.  MacDonald  Farms 
Jerry,  an  eight-year-old,  is  the  junior  sire. 

Young  Dairy  Farmer 

From  the  Howland  Farm  we  went  down 
past  the  Sandanona  sheep  farm  where  South- 
downs  and  Romneys  grazed  at  evening  pas¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  place  of  young  farmer  Robert 
Allard  in  North  Brattleboro.  Allard  rents  his 
75  tillable  acres  and  is  gradually  building  up 
his  machinery  and  cattle  equity.  Allard  came 
off  the  Lyndonville  home  farm  some  years 
ago,  then  worked  on  other  farms  for  a  while 
before  renting  his  present  place.  He  thinks 
this  experience  has  given  him  a  sure  footing* 
and  he  is  set  on  progressing  soon  onto  a  farm 
of  his  own.  His  milking  herd  of  38  Guernseys 
averaged  over  400  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
(Continued  on  Page  488) 


At  Bennington,  Vt.,  three-year-old  Fillmore  Miss 
Elmira  grazed  on  this  side  of  other  famous  cows 
in  the  Fillmore  Farms  Ayrshire  herd. 


At  Howland  Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Howland 
Farm  Lute  produced  9,643  pounds  of  Golden 
Guernsey  milk  in  224  days  of  her  first  lactation. 


At  Sunset  Farm  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Active  Acres 
Jean,  a  five-year-old  Brown  Swiss  cow,  made  387 
pounds  of  butterfat  on  twice-a-day  milking. 


At  Manchester  Depot,  Vt.,  the  Hard  Brothers 
Jersey  herd  ruminated  at  pasture.  It  produced 
about  400  pounds  butterfat  per  cow  last  year. 
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BRUSH  KILLER  32 

THE  BEST  BRUSH  KI1IER  ANYWHERE 


'The  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D  end  2,4,5-T.  it’s  got 
su3>er-kiSh*ng  power  — belt  kills  only  where  yon  elm  It! 

“A  clean  farm  is  a  productive  farm. 
That's  what  I  found  out  when  I 
started  using  Weedone  Brush  Killer 
32.  It  kills  bramble  and  brush — ■ 
makes  productive  pasture  out  of 
land  the  stock  couldn’t  use.  It 
clears  fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  roadsides  of  noxious  brush  that 
robs  nearby  crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to 
harmful,  insects.  It  clears  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds.  And.  it 
kills  dormant  plants:  just  as  well  as  growing. plants.1 ” 


The  Garden  in  August 

With  the  first  probable  frost  only 
seven  or  eight  weeks  away  in 
southern  New  England,  the  last 
plantings  of  all  tender  crops  must  be 
completed  by  the  first  week  of 
August.  Farther  south  and  in  pro¬ 
tected  locations,  killing  frost  will 
often  hold  off  until  the  middle  of 
October,  and  gardeners  can  well 
take  a  chance  up  to  two  weeks  later 
with  bush  beans,  sweet  corn,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  summer  squash.  All  of 
these  crops  germinate  quickly  in 
warm  weather  with  adequate  mois¬ 
ture,  and  grow  rapidly  in  the  short¬ 
ening  days  of  late  Summer.  They  all 
may  be  killed  by  frost  but  with  a 
little  luck  and  some  covering  they 
often  produce  a  worthwhile  crop. 
Frost  hardy  plants  such  as  turnips, 
Chinese  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach, 
carrots  and  beets,  can  be  sown  any 
time  during  August,  or  somewhat 
later  in  the  warmer  sections. 

Spring  strawberries  mature  their 
fruit  buds  in  August  and  need  a 
good  supply  of  nitrogen,  full  sun¬ 
light  and  plenty  of  water  to  do  a 
good  job.  The  spring  crop  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  growth  of  the 
plants  in  August  and  September. 
They  cannot  fight  weeds  and  dry 
soil  and  produce  a  good  crop  the 
following  year. 

Time  to  Prune  Ornamentals 

Moderate  summer  pruning  of  most 
ornamental  bushes,  shade  and  fruit 
trees  prevents  excessive  growth  and 
tends  to  promote  flowering  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Evergreens  can  be  tip 
pruned  to  keep  them  within  bounds, 
but  do  not  remove  more  than  one 
half  of  the  present  season’s  growth. 

Tree  seeds  often  grow  among 
ornamental  bushes  unnoticed  until 
they  are  so  large  one  hesitates  to  cut 
them  out.  Eventually  the  bush  is 
killed  out  and  a  tree  is  left  where 
it  does  not  belong.  Any  plant  out  of 
place  is  a  weed  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  it  does  serious  damage. 

When  trees  and  bushes  are  in  full 
leaf  is  a  good  time  to  decide  on 
judicious  thinning  or  removal  which 
can  be  done  best  when  the  leaves 
are  off.  But  at  that  time  the  need 
of  such  operations  is  not  so  apparent. 


FOR  ORCHARDS  .  *  .  TO  PROTECT  PICKERS  AGAINST  POISON  IVY 

Pickers  will  work  for  you  willingly,  safely  if  you  clean  out  poison 
ivy  before  harvest.  The  sod  floor  quickly  gets  infested  with  poison 
ivy,  but  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills  it  right  out  to  the  root  tips, 
and  without  harming  grasses.  Varieties  other  than  Winesap  are  not 
affected  by  th  is  low-volatile  brush  killer  unless  it  is  sprayed  directly  on  them . 


KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS 

Brambles  blackberry,  raspberry), 
poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  choke  cherry, 
certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines, 
wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coraiberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
thistles,  knapweed,  rayless  golden- 
rod  and  other  perennial  weeds. 


Kill  brush  and!  stomps  any  time  of  the  year  with  WE  EDO  RE  Brash  Killer  32. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW 


AMERICA!  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  tamer,  p». .  Niles,  ml 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division) 

Originators  of  2,4-D  end  2,4,5-?  Weed  Killers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  RC N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/'*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


{  Chemicolt  ( 


1  Processes  j 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 

BIGGER  PROP  US! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide ,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

P.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

21!  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


Irrigation  Is  Desirable 

Nearly  all  garden  plants  grow  best 
when  they  have  at  least  one  inch  of 
rain  a  week.  Long  continued  dry 
spells  do  more  harm  than  an  excess 
of  water.  Lawn  grasses  go  into  a 
dormant  condition  when  checked  by 
dry  weather,  leaving  crab  grass  and 
•broad  leaf  weeds  to  take  over. 

Any  week  that  does  not  have  one 
inch  of  rain  should  have  the  de¬ 
ficiency  made  up  by  irrigation 
which  may  be  applied  by  overhead 
sprinklers,  furrow  irrigation  or  can¬ 
vas  soil  soakers,-  Heavy  rains  follow¬ 
ing  irrigation  may  cause  some  leach¬ 
ing  of  nitrogen  but  this  can  be 
easily  replaced.  Much  more  damage 
to  gardens  is  caused  by  dry  weather 
than  by  loss  of  fertilizer. 

Troublesome  Insects 

The  most  troublesome  insects  dur¬ 
ing  August  are  cabbage  worms, 
aphis,  corn  borers,  bean  beetles  and 
Japanese  beetles.  Weekly  applica¬ 
tions  of  a  rotenone,  pyrethrum  and 
nicotine  mixture,  either  as  dust  or 
spray,  will  control  most  of  these 
without  injury  to  the  plants,  the  soil, 
or  to  the  consumers. 

Warm,  humid  days  and  cool  nights 
are  favorable  for  the  spread  of 
many  diseases,  especially  late  blight 
on  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  Freshly 
prepared  Bordeaux  or  commercial 
forms  of  copper  are  safe  and  effec¬ 
tive.  The  newer  fungicides  such  as 
Manzate,  Parzate,  Dithane  and  Phy- 
gon  give  good  protection.  Leaf 
spot  on  celery,  mildew  and  an- 
thracnose  on  melons  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  material, 

B.  F.  Jones 
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Get 
Your 
Unadilla 


•  •  • 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger  * 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modem  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now, be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
.You  can  have  3  years  to  pav. 


<3 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-73,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 

|  NEW) 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 


Buy  Clean  Seed! 

FROM 

EDWARD  F,  DIBBLE  •Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Air-Cell  or  concrete 
stave  construction. 
Write  for  details 
and  erection  data . 
THE  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

•  Marietta,  Ohio 

•  Baltimore,  Md. 

•  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


BEG  CATTLE  AUCTION 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5 
(25  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTE1NS  —  '25 
Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  J. 
Blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  T..B-  « 
credited,  many  Bans  Certified  tor  shipment  wto  « -J 
State.  90  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  A  wemrtonu- 
offering  ready  to  produce  valuable  eariy  fan  mf,1*, 
you.  A  nice  group  of  Yearlings  and  Heifer  cai  • 
The  292nd  in  famous  Earlville  Series.  YOU  CAN 
WITH  CONFIDENCE  —  Starts  ( 0 :00  A.  M-,  catalog 
at  ringside.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Y 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  Mexico, 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS, 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW 


N  VIOLETS  —  MANY  NEW  VAHIETtE 
:E  LIST  AVAILABLE  WRITE  —  jq 
GREENHOUSES,  STRONGSVILLE,  U" 


4£4 


The  Pastoral  Parson 


A  <*roup  of  preachers  gathered  in 
rJit  of  the  dormitories,  during  their 
Tee  time  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
rpug  Frank  Knowles  Institute  for 
Town  and  Country  Ministers,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  discussion  was 
informal  and  it  centered,  as  might  be 
expected,  around  their  work.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  for  a 
mini3ter’s  work  is  his  life,  and  his 
life  is  his  work. 

Qne  man  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  attending  the  Institute  in  the 
future  because  he  was  moving  to  an¬ 
other  State.  The  expressions  of  re¬ 
gret  that  followed  were  sincere,  for 
he  had  been  most  congenial  and  co¬ 
operative  as  one  of  the  regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  conference.  Pressed 
for  his  reason  for  leaving  his  charge, 
he  admitted  that  it  was  purely  one 
of  economic  necessity.  He  loved  the 
town  where  he  had  been  working 
and  dreaded  the  idea  of  leaving. 

The  discussion  definitely  changed 
course  at  this  point,  for  everyone  in 
the  group  knew  that  he  was  facing 
a  problem  extremely  general  and 
severe.  All  were  at  the  conference 
because  they  believed  in  the  prim¬ 
ary  importance  of  the  rural  church. 
They  felt  that,  “as  goes  the  rural 
community,  so  goes  the  nation,”  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  speakers.  In 
accordance  with  their  belief  they 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  that 
rural  work.  Now  they  were  face  to 
face  with  a  problem  that  each  had 
studiously  avoided. 

As  the  group  separated,  one  of  the 
men  turned  to  the  Parson  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  do  something  to  help 
the  rural  churches  to  maintain  an 
adequate  ministry.  But  what  could 
the  Parson  do?  Simply  point  out  the 
problem  where  people  generally  may 
become  acquainted  with  it,  he  was 
told.  Well,  the  Parson  has  thought  it 
over.  It  is  a  problem  so  widespread 
and  so  critical  that,  perhaps,  he 
should  forget  his  reticence  in  the 
matter  and  objectively  present  it. 

The  Parson  goes  back  in  memory 
to  the  day  when  he  and  a  friend  sat 
in  the  post  office  of  a  small  town.  He 
had  spoken  to  his  board  of  the  need 
of  an  increase  in  salary,  because  of 
inflationary  pressures.  And  the  news 
had  gotten  around.  On  this  particu¬ 
lar  morning,  the  Parson’s  friend  felt 
that  he  had  better  “tell  the  Parson 
a  few  things.”  He  pointed  out  that 
the  church  once  had  the  services  of 
a  minister  at  $800  per  year  nor  could 
he  understand  how  any  man  getting 
over  twice  that  amount  could  find  it 
difficult  to  live  well. 

Going  back  to  the  old  church 
records,  the  Parson  read,  however, 


that  at  that  time  the  church  bought 
the  minister’s  horse,  harness  and 
buggy,  and  supplied  the  feed  for  the 
horse.  In  addition,  the  entire  year’s 
supply  of  fuel  was  cut  and  delivered 
to  the  parsonage.  There  were  no 
telephone  or  electric  bills  in  those 
days.  A  moderate  acreage  on  the 
parsonage  property  permitted  keep¬ 
ing  a  cow  and  some  other  livestock. 

Today  a  horse  is  inadequate,  while 
the  car  uses  up  much  of  the  cash 
income  of  former  years.  The  parson¬ 
age  ground  meanwhile  had  been 
sold  off  to  about  city  lot  size,  while 
heat,  light  and  telephone  have  be¬ 
come  regular  bills.  Allowing  for  the 
change  in  monetary  values,  the 
preacher  of  many  years  before  had, 
at  his  command,  a  net  income  at 
least  three  times  as  effective  as  that 
maintained  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
versation  in  the  post  office. 

Baldly  put,  that  is  the  problem 
that  has  been  growing  through  the 
years  in  the  rural  field.  Many  earn¬ 
est  and  astute  minds  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  Some  fairly  easy  so¬ 
lutions  have  ben  offered.  One  is  that 
the  rural  church  be  closed  and  the 
people  be  urged  to  attend  church  in 
a  nearby  .city.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  city  church  could  offer 
them  facilities  and  services  far  be¬ 
yond  what  their  little  rural  meeting 
house  could  ever  offer. 

It  is  the  Parson’s  opinion  (and  not 
too  humbly  so)  that  nothing  else 
will  ever  adequately  fill  the  place  of 
the  church  in  its  own  community. 
He  does  not  believe  in  centralized 
churches  any  more  than  he  believes 
in  centralized  schools.  And  that  is: 
not  at”  all.  Centralization  of  church 
or  school  is  but  a  part  of  the  force 
which  tends  to  break  down  the 
community,  and  that  which  destroys 
the  community,  likewise  destroys 
the  nation. 

The  only  effective  solution  for  the  ; 
rural  church  problem  is  a  realistic 
survey  of  the  community  as  to  its 
responsibilities  and  resources.  This 
must  be  followed  by  a  sacrificial 
effort  to  maintain  an  adequate  re¬ 
ligious  work  in  the  community,  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  economic 
necessity  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  that  the  preachers  demand  an 
income  equal  to  others  of  like  edu¬ 
cation.  Knowing  them  as  the  Parson 
does,  he  knows  that  these  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  continue  to  make 
every  sacrifice  possible  in  order  to 
serve  their  people.  Meantime  the 
economic  compulsion  drives  one 
after  another  to  the  larger  centers 
of  population,  even  though  the  heart 
still  remains  in  the  rural  community. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Driers  for  Farm  Crops 


A  tenfold  increase  in  the  use  of 
crop  drying  installations  was  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  nation’s  farmers  by 
I.  R.  Fisher  of  the  Clay  Equipment 
Corp.  in  his  address  before  the  re¬ 
cent  46th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  speaker  from  the  Corn  State 
told  the  engineers,  who  had  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
meeting,  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  colleges  and  power 
companies  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  driers  sometimes  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  less  than  two  years,  and  in 
certain  instances  in  even  less  time. 
Mr.  Fisher  stressed  the  importance 
of  crop  drying  equipment  from  the 
standpoints  of  maintaining  a  high 
quality  feed  supply  and  largely 
eliminating  the  weather  hazard  in 
the  curing  of  forage  crops.  The  use 
of  prefabricated  ducts,  can  be  fitted 
for  various  size  mows.  These  sec- 
tionalized  ducts  can  be  moved  out 
of  the  way  for  easy  hay  removal. 

J.  H.  Oliver  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  described  how  New 
York  farmers  learned  hay  drying 
could  save  them  money.  He  pointed 
out  that  mid-June  cut  hay  is  more 
Palatable,  contains  more  protein  and 
carotene,  is  higher  in  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  and  is  digested 
easier  than  field  cured  hay  cut  in 
oarly  July.  With  higher  protein  and 
better  over-all  quality,  farmers 
found  they  could  decrease  their 
grain  ration  up  to  50  per  cent  with- 
out  a  drop  in  milk  production. 


Figures  presented  showed  a  $27 
per  cow-year  saving  in  grain  with 
early  cut,  barn-cured  June  hay  over 
field-cured  hay  cut  July  5.  This  same 
hay  saved  $57  per  cow  a  year  over 
field-cured  hay  that  had  been  rained 
on.  New  York  farmers  found  how 
barn  drying  reduced  mechanical  loss 
up  to  10  per  cent  by  saving  the  high 
protein  leaves,  many  of  which  are 
lost  in  handling  field  cured  hay 
More  than  20  per  cent  more  milk 
per  acre  of  hay  was  produced  by 
reducing  losses  from  leaching  and 
bleaching  from  dew,  rain  and  sun¬ 
shine  when  hay  driers  were  used. 

Forced  air  curing  is  the  only  way 
that  farmers  can  make  hay  success 
lully  in  mid- June,  according  to  Mr. 
Oliver.  Barn  hay  drying  shortened 
the  time  necessary  for  field  curing 
and  let  the  farmers  finish  haying  an 
average  of  a  week  sooner  than  if 
they  waited  to  field  cure  it  all.  An 
early  first  cutting  automatically  pro¬ 
duced  a  better  second  cutting  of  hay 
resulting  in  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
hay  being  harvested. 

A  crop  drier  using  heated  air  wil 
dry  10  tons  of  35  to  40  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  hay  a  day  with  a  five  horse¬ 
power  motor,  or  15  tons  a  day  with 
a  seven  and  a  half  horsepower  unit 
Drying  will  take  place  even  on  rainy 
days.  It  is  estimated  that  the  savings 
per  year  pay  for  the  equipment  in 
two  years.  In  some  cases  farmers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  equipment  paid  for 
itself  the  first  year. 


Cuto 

with  150-Hour  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil ! 


RAKE  in  more  profits  by 
cutting  down  on  the 
operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  your  gasoline  trac¬ 
tors.  With  an  ordinary  tractor 
oil,  60  to  70  hours  of  hard 
work  can  mean  trouble!  100 
hours  may  be  dangerous  with 
some  so-called  “better”  oils. 
Be  SAFER  -  LONGER!  Get 
150-Hour  VEEDOL!  Gasoline 
farm  engines  are  safe  for  a 
full  150  hours  with  150-Hour 


150-HOUR 


VEEDOL  tractor  oil  .  .  .  the 
better  tractor  oil  by  the 
clock! 

Saves  You  Money  5  Ways... 

1.  Saves  Oil  —  by  giving  longer  service 
between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-powered 
farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  —  by  reducing  power 
blow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time  —  by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bills  —  by  resisting 
heat  and  wear. 

5.  Saves  Replacements  —  by  pro¬ 
tecting  engine  parts. 


VEEDOL 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock 
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I  ILL-FITTING  FALSE  TEETH  NOW 

‘  FIT  COMFORTABLY 


Easy  to  fit 
on  lower  plate. 
No  Powders! 


OLD  PLATES  FEEL  GOOD! 
...  EAT  ANYTHING! 

Sore  gums,  rocking,  slip¬ 
ping  . . .  and  other  troubles 
caused  by  loose  plates 
helped  at  once  with  soft, 
plastic  Tru-Aid  cushions. 
Comfortable  tight  fit  guar¬ 
anteed— one  cushion  gives 
blessed  comfort— Lasts 
Days  and  Days.  Nothing 
can  help  you  like  Tru-Aid 
—no  plastic  dental  cushion 
like  Tru-Aid.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  no  more  plate  trouble 
or  your  money  back  by 
return  mail. 

8  Upper  Cushions,  $1.00 
10  Lower  Cushions,  $1.00 
or  send  $2.00  for  both. 

Write  Tru-Aid  Prod.  Co.,  Dept..  335 
Box  9398,  Philo.  39,  Pa. 


Just  place  pad 
on  upper  plate. 
Wo  Pastes! 


LICK 
SUMMER 
DROUGHTS 

.  .  with  a  low  cost  CON¬ 
SOL  well  driller.  Have  oil 
the  wells  you  need  .  .  . 
where  you  want  them  .  .  . 
even  in  your  cellar  .  .  . 
shallow  or  deep. 

Easily  moved,  easy  to  set 
up  and  operate.  Sturdy 
and  reliable,  it  drills  many 
feet  of  rock  before  its  ex¬ 
tra  hard  drill  insert  needs 
renewal. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
U,  S.  Navy  and  many  professional  well  drillers. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

For  4"  casings,  price  $385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes 
drill,  bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up 
to  300',  %  hp  motor  or  V/2  hp  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY'MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  available  at 
$1295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline  engine. 


Write  for  literature  to  Dept.  Rd 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  Gl’H  ;  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
Hoes  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  5l0c ) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  W 

Motor  CGWlling  included 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 

Save  valuable  lop  soil!  Or¬ 
iginal,  genuine  K-S  fills 
"washes,”  gullies,  builds 
and  repairs  terraces,  dams— 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping, 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory. 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices. 

CENTRAL  MFC.  C0.,  3913  MASON  ST„  OMAHA.  NEB. 


DIRECT 

6  x 

7  x 

8  x 
TENTS 

ATWOOD  TENT 
92  WASHINGTON 


-  C  A 
FROM 
8  @ 
9  @ 

12  @ 
TO 


N  V  A  S  COVERS  - 
FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 
$4.32 


PRICES 

-  „7  |  Write  lor  samples 

8  64  I  ant*  8<0C*C  slzes 

RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
&.  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ELDERBERRY  STEMMER  —  REMOVES  BERRIES 
From  Stems;  Doesn’t  Harm  Berries.  Price  $7.50. 
FRED  HOWE,  WELLSB0R0,  PENNA. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Nome... — _ _ _ 

Town - - - - - ........ _ ...... 


State 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation, 
please  rush  me  full  de¬ 
tails  on  the  Grange 
Savings  Plan, 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


m  GRANGE 

New  Savings  Plan 


A  Grange 
—  always 
good  invest¬ 
ment  —  can 
now  be  yours  at  a  worthwhile 
saving.  Grange's  9 
construction  features  and  top 
quality  materials  make  it  al¬ 
ways  your  best  silo  buy 
What's  more,  if  you  act  at 
once,  you  will  be  in  line  for 
savings.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW  for  the  complete  story 
plus  free  Grange  picture- 
folder.  Easy  payment  plan  if 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  AC  or  DC 


no  volts 

The  "Little  Marvel"  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  p!us 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods.  flux. 

Sorry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save, 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT:  93.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


complete 


Hunterdon  sheep  raisers  recently  ber  of  the  Central  Breeders,  The 
organized  an  Association  known  as  new  building  is  on  a  74-acre  farm 
the  Hunterdon  Sheep  Marketing  Co-  directly  across  the  road  from  the 
operative  Association  and  the  first  present  headquarters.  It  contains  20 
business  was  the  conduct  of  a  heavy  box  stalls  and  has  been  planned  so 
lamb  sale  with  the  Flemington  that  practically  every  fire  hazard  has 
Auction.  There  were  94  head  sold,  been  eliminated.  It  expands  the  od- 
44  of  which  graded  Blue,  the  top  portunities  of  the  association  to 
grade.  The  stock  was  sold  on  grade  prove  sires. 

with  the  Blues  selling  as  high  as  30  _ 

cents  per  pound,  with  most  of  them  The  Star  Garden  State  Farmer 
amounting  to  24  to  26  cents.  The  Degree,  which  includes  $100  from  the 
second  grade  Red,  ranged  from  19V2  FFA  Foundation,  was  awarded  to 
to  2614  cents,  and  the  Medium  Reds  Charles  Robert  Linaberry  of  Colum 
16  to  22  cents  per  pound.  There  were  bia,  Warren  County,  at  the  24th 
24  consignors  and  12  buyers.  annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey 

The  new  association  was  highly  Future  Farmers  of  America  held  at 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  first  a  Boy  Scout  Camp  near  Blairstown 
sale  in  numbers  offered,  quality,  and  The  winner  has  been  exceptionally 
price.  Other  special  sales  will  be  active  in  leadership  and  coooperative 
held  with  the  Auction  at  monthly  activities  as  a  student  of  the  Belvi 
intervals  during  the  balance  of  the  dere  High  School  where  he  is  a  mem- 
Summer.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  ber  of  the  local  FFA  chapter.  He  and 
number  of  offerings  in  later  sales  his  mother  own  and  operate  to 
will  be  much  higher  since  the  mem-  gether  a  150-acre  farm. 

bers  will  have  large  numbers  of  _ 

iambs  ready  for  the  later  sales.  The  New  Jersey  Extension  Service 

The  new  organization  is  incor-  held  its  annual  two-day  conference 
porated  and  set  up  to  do  business  at  the  State  4-H  Camp  in  Stokes 
with  members  throughout  the  State.  State  Forest  last  month.  The  theme 
The  officers  are  Mrs.  Ralph  Burkson  of  the  conference  was  “Where  Have 
of  Glen  Gardner,  president;  Fred-  We  Been  —  Where  Are  We  Now  — 
erick  Huber  of  Sergeantsville.  vice-  Where  Are  We  Going.”  The  theme 
pres.;  Dr.  Heber  Donohoe  of  Clinton,  was  particularly  appropriate  since  it 
secy;  and  Joseph  Robbins  of  Milford,  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
treas.  The  marketing  of  wool  and  tablishment  of  farm  demonstration 
shearing  schools  may  be  other  pro-  work  in  the  nation.  D  M.  Babbitt 

jects  of  the  new  organization,  if  it  _ — _ 

succeeds  in  the  lamb  marketing  pro- 

gram.  ~  Potato  Beetle  Control 


Atlantic  and  Hunterdon  County  ,  large  proportion  of  Long 
shared  honors  in  the  State  4-H  Island s  $30,000,000  potato  crop, 
Judging  Contest  held  recently  at  threatened  by  Colorado  potato 
Rutgers.  An  Atlantic  County  team  beetles  which  DDT  failed  to  kill, 
placed  high  among  seven  entries  in  ls  now  being  protected  by  another 
the  Poultry  Judging  Contest  and  will  insecticide,  methoxychlor,  which  has 
represent  New  Jersey  at  the  Annual  rarely  been  used  on  potatoes. 
Boston  Poultry  Show  later  in  the  0  some  potato  fields,  as  many  as 
year.  A  Hunterdon  Dairy  Judging  2V°  hungry  beetle  larvae  on  a  single 
Team  was  the  winner  among  the  17  P™!"  survived  early  sprays  with 
entered  and  will  represent  New  ^DT  the  chemical  which  had 
Jersey  in  the  national  contest  in  the  g*Yen  growers  complete  control  of 
National  Dairy  Congress  at  Water-  I;*?1®  Pes^  ^or  past  eight  years, 
loo,  Iowa,  in  October.  The  Poultry  Methoxychlor,  the  chemical  which 
Judging  Team  is  William  Reiter  and  gav?A  nearly  100  per  cent  control  of 
Hans  Mueller  of  Egg  Harbor  and  adu“  beetles  and  larvae,  has  been 
Howard  Kittay  of  Mays  Landing.  ?sed  as  an  agricultural  insecticide 
Reiter  was  the  high  individual  scorer  for  several  years,  mainly  on  fruits, 
in  the  county.  The  second  high  poul-  Truck  crops,  livestock,  farm  build- 
try  team  was  Burlington  County  and  *ng®’  pastur.es  and  bay  fields.  Adult 
the  third,  Middlesex.  In  the  Dairy  beetles,  resistant  to  DDT,  first  ap- 
Judging  Contest  the  winning  team  Peared  m  Long  Island  potato  fields 
was  made  up  of  Amy  Craig  and  late . last  Summer,  when  they  were 
Barbara  Bird  of  ‘Asbury  and  John  Particularly  abundant  on  some  east- 
Sullivan  of  Clinton.  The  highest  in-  ern  Nassau  County  farms. 

dividual  dairy  scorer  was  Kenneth  — - 

Wooden  of  Lambertville.  The  second  Author’s  InQllirV 

high  team  came  from  Morris  County  ^  ^ 

and  third  high  from  Mercer  County.  Philip  Dorf,  101  Orchard  Place, 

• -  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  collecting  material 

The  “Central”  Artificial  Breeding  for  a  biography  of  Liberty  Hyde 
Association  held  an  Open  House  at  Bailey,  the  noted  plant  scientist  and 
its  new  160-foot  barn  at  Annandale  former  head  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
last  month.  The  Open  House  also  College  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Dorf 
marked  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  would  therefore  appreciate  hearing 
establishment  of  Artificial  Breeding  from  persons  who  have  known  Dr. 
in  the  United  States  with  the  organi-  Bailey  and  have  interesting  experi- 
zation  of  Unit  No.  1  which  covers  ences  to  tell.  We  give  assurance  that 
Hunterdon,  Somerset,  Warren  and  any  original  Bailey  letters  will  be 
part  of  Mercer  County  and  is  a  mem-  returned  promptly. 


At  the  first  Hunterdon  County  lamb  sale  at  the  Flemington  Auction  market, 
this  pair  of  lambs  was  recently  sold  to  the •  highest  bidder  by  Auctioneer 
Herbert  Van  Pelt.  Ninety-four  head  were  sold  in  all;  prices  ranged  up  to 


30  cents  a  pound. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Insulating'  a  Bare 

I  am  remodeling  a  barn  and  want 
your  opinion  as  to  the  insulation. 
Perpendicular  planks  are  on  the 
boards  over  the 


Laying  Water  Pipes 
Underground 

Our  incubator  building  is  heated 
w.  a  hot  water  boiler  with  circu¬ 
lating  pump.  As  the  boiler  has  a 
larger  output  than  now  required,  we 
want  to  pipe  the  hot  water  to  heat 
another  building  which  is  located  60 
feet  distant. 


'Coboy  offors  you  mechanical  sin** 
ipliwity  —  Ibuil't  imfi©  A  BASIC  UNIT 
WITH  ONE,  TWO  OR  THREE  COM¬ 
PLETE,  QUICK-CHANGE  ATTACH¬ 
MENTS  —  she  most  profitable  type 
of  equipment  for  -you  to  own.  You 
wSli  lake  its  sturdy  comstruttaom  and 
precision  operation— its  high  quality 
features  such  as  .  •  .  all  casting, 
made  of  steel  or  steel  alloy  . .  -  over¬ 
riding  dutch  ,  .  ,  roller  chains  —  mo 
pressed  steel  chains  used  ...  roller 
bearings  throughout  .  .  .  .reversing 
gear  for  ail  attachments  .  .  .  "'walk¬ 
ing  arm"  positive  feed  .  .  ,  dynam¬ 
ically  balanced  rotor  blades  »  .  and 
many  others.  Built  for  today's  heavy 
crops  —  and  tomorrow's  extra-heavy 
crops.  For  literature  check  the  handy 
■coupon. 

The  Cobey  Corp.,  Gallon,  Ohio 


batten 


outside, 

cracks  on  the  inside,  then  about  four 
inches  of  empty  space,  then  perpen¬ 
dicular  pine  matched  boards.  I  am 
packing  this  space  with  balled  news¬ 
papers  fairly  tight.  There  is  no  so- 
called  vapor  barrier  space;  of  course 
the  paper  itself  is  full  of  air  pockets. 
Paper  is  ventilated  through  cracks 
and  around  batten  boards, 
is  this  a  wise  procedure? 


AvaSlaMs 
wfitfa  <4®  ft  p- 

or  ipownnr 


"it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  the  flow 
and  return  pipes  underground.  Could- 
you  suggest  the  best  method  to  In¬ 
sulate  them?  f.  H,  R, 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
installing  heating  pipes  which  are  Connecticut  c. 

buried  in  the  ground  is  with  some  Your  method  of  packing  the 

one  of  the  manufactured  prefabn-  with  wadded  newspaper  is  not 
cated  insulated  pipe,  systejns.  These  recommended.  There  are  s 
are  expensive  and  usually  are  in  reasons  why  it  is  objectionab 
some  form  of  an  outside  waterproof  ,wiU  deteriorate,  it  is  a  nesting 
conduit  pipe  with  insulated  heating  for  rodents  and  other  pests, 
pipes  installed  on  the  inside.  highly  inflammable,  '  it  will  ; 

The  problem  is  how  to  ■waterproof  moisture  and  settle  leaving 
the  insulating  material  because,  if 
the  insulation  becomes  water  soaked, 
it  loses  most  of  its  value.  The  insu¬ 
lation  material  is  usually  loose  fill  or 
sectional  moulded  insulation.  The 
insulating  materials  are  usually 
mineral  wools,  glass  fibre,  asbestos 
felt  or  magnesium.  The  thickness  is 


nd  loads  «©tm  and  iargbum  liin  a  ®mc@»©v@ir 
i 1 1  ipliclk  -uip  ’"dawn"  <arwi  aind  Unary©*?  limj 


Cuts,  chops.,  « 

operation.  W 
weedy  fields 


materials  specially  designed  for  in¬ 
sulation. 

A  material  called  Zonalite,  avail¬ 
able  at  most  building  supply  yards, 
is  easy  to  place  in  wall  spaces  such 
as  in  your  barn.  It  is  made  of  mica 
pellets  and  therefore,  will  not  rot  or 
absorb  moisture.  It  is  non-inflam¬ 
mable  and  unattractive  to  rodents. 
It  comes  in  loose  bulk,  packed  in 
large  paper  bags  and  can  be  poured 
into  the  wall  spaces.  It  has  an  in-- 


for  high-speed  horvesfiing,  MouunK 
with  jjiuist  six  baits.  IPikk  -  iup  reel 
■mounted  high  sa  that  rocks  shake 
loose  Instead  of  going  through 
machine. 


Complete  with  housing.  Mows  and 
picks  up  —  cleans  the  field  in  ®INW 
operation. 


MfltiP.  iDept.  NIT -83  Ga  lion,  Oh  la 

complete  information  on  Items  checked 


G  MULTI- Ml iRfOSE  MMVlESIOt 
O  IPTO  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 
G  MI-SPEED  CONVERTIBLE  WAGON 
O  PTO  DUMP  WAGON 
O  WAGON  (GEAR  and  BOXES 

□  TILTING  PLATFORM  WAGON 

□  TWO  WHEEL  TRAILERS 

City 

[3  combination  spreader 


Address 


_ _  State 

Q  marrows 
Q  and  HOES 


Is  a  Windmill  Practical? 

Do  you  have  any  information 
available  on  the  use  of  a  windmill 
as  a  source  of  power  for  charging 
storage  batteries  to  use  as  a  source 
of  farm  electricity?  What  is  the  life 
expectancy  of  -such  batteries? 

New  Jersey  a,  l.  a. 

Windmills  have  been  used  as  a 
source  of  power  for  charging 
batteries  in  rural  areas.  However, 
the  amount  of  energy  available  is 
very  small,  perhaps  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  the  charge  on  only  one  or  two 
six  volt  batteries.  This  would  be 
sufficient  only  to  operate  a  radio  and 
a  few  (three  or  four)  small  six  volt 
lamps.  As  a  source  of  electricity  for 
farm  power,  the  windmill  type 


Li  (WAT  «A*C!ES  and 
Q  Hlw^WSARAMCS  WAG®>Y» 


□  SILAGE  " 
(SHOWERS  and 
IfEED  GRINDERS 


O  PULVERIZERS 
and  .  MULCHERS 


and  5ELF- 
'  UNLOADING 
WSOON^ 


Water-Powered  Generators 

Could  you  give  me  any  aid  on  a 
water-powered  home  A,C.  generator 
system?  We  have  a  project  in  view 
for  a  farm  with  no  means  of  power. 
We  could  use  a  gas  engine  unit,  or 
else  have  electricity  put  into  the 
farm,  but  the  engine  unit  would  be 
running  constantly  and  outside  elec¬ 
tricity  would  have  to  come  a  long 
way  over  rough  terrain. 

As  this  farm  does  have  a  good 
stream  on  it,  we  think  that  a  hydro¬ 
electric  system  of  our  own  will  be 
the  steadiest  and  cheapest,  l,  l. 

Water  powered  generators  for  a 
domestic  system  are  ordinarily  im¬ 
practical  for  the  following  reasons; 
(1)— It  is  usually  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  a  dam  and  a  reservoir  or  in 
some  other  way  control  the  flow  of 
water,  and  such  construction  is  quite 
expensive.  (2)  —  The  equipment 
would  have  to  be  housed  in  a  build¬ 
ing  of  some  kind  and  this  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  installation.  (3) — The 
speed  of  these  waterwheels  is  very 
hard  to  regulate,  thus  creating  a 
serious  problem  of  voltage  fluctua¬ 
tion.  (4)  —  Maintenance  due  to 
storms,  icy  conditions,  etc.,  could  be 
very  considerable. 

Our  recommendation  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  use  of  a  gasoline  or  diesel 
engine  driven  generator  as  the  first 
eost  probably  would  be  much  less 
than  for  a  waterwheel  installation, 
and  the  operating  cost  probably 
ivould  be  less  than  the  maintenance 
°t  a  hydro  system. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  you 
contact  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  commercial  power  which  is 
py  far  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
■n  it  can  be  provided.  p.  n. 


amount  of  power  is  too  limited. 

Gasoline  or  diesel  engine  driven 
generators  are  very  reliable  and  can 
be  obtained  in  many  different  ra¬ 
tings  and  sizes,  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  these  as  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  supplying  electricity 
on  the  farm  when  it  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  power  company. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  you 
contact  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  commercial  power  which  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
if  it  can  be  provided.  p.  n. 


closed,  protected  and  portable.  At¬ 
taches  instantly  at  any  height  . 

COSTS?  25,000  users  have  proven  it 
costs  Less  per  load  than  any  other 
unloader.  No  costly  breakdowns  or 
man-hour  holdups.  And  our  exclusive 
non-spring  roller  unit  increases  can¬ 
vas  life  200  to  500%  . 

Makeshift  unloaders  are  never  a  bar¬ 
gain.  A  quality  built  Flinchbaugh  is 
your  best  unloader  buy  for  all  size 
loads  .  .  „  for  years  and  years  of 
trouble-free  operation. 

A  fXEE  FOLDER  is  yours  for  the  '  ' 
asking.  Write  Today  fair  Iff 
Catalog  '.No.  63  ih'  tU TIBS' i|> 


OVERLOAD  ?  It’s  impossible  with  a 
Flinchbaugh!  Loads  are  not  pushed 
—they’re  slid  off — easily  and  effort¬ 
lessly!  Loads  won’t  pack  .  „ .  you  use 
less  power.  6  to  8  tons?  Your  wagon 
or  truck  capacity  is  your  only  Limit! 

FAST?  No  unloader  can  do  the  job 
faster!  And  with  a  Flinchbaugh  you 
can  adjust  unloading  speed  to  any 
rate  you  desire.  Loads  loosen  as  they 
onload  .  .  .  won’t  clog  blower 
or  elevator. 

EASY!  Mount  roller  unit  with  four 
bolts  and  you’re  ready  to  go!  Nothing 
extra  to  buy . . .  nothing  extra  to  build. 
No  lifting  of  your  power  unit . . .  it’s 


Here’s  a  hazard 
That  takes  the  cake 
Apt  to  give 
Some  one  a  break, 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The ■  R.  ZV.-1T  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


COBEY  ROW  CROP  ATTACHMENT 


COBEY  HAY  PICK-UP 
ATTACHMENT 


COBEY  MOWER  BAR 
ATTACHMENT 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY 


BETTER  TO 


EBERTS  LANE 


August  1.  1953 


:  Ketire? 

i9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun T 

V 

*  Jn  8  more  years  I'll  be  65.  Then 
ii  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  oi  things 
ii  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
J  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

1  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

*  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
it  income  I  11  be  getting  from  my 
JJ  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

*  policy. 

■  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
»  noiv.  And  you  protect  your  family 

*  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 

*  low-cost  policy. 


J mmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsmmm 

f  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

i  Syrocuse  I,  N.  Y. 

it  <-•  R-1? 

Jj  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

K 

II  Name . . ^ A*e _ 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

B 

■ 

B 

a 

B 


■ 

■  St.  or  RD 


*  City 


State . f 


FOR  BIG  MEN  ONLY! 


SIZES 

10  to  16 


W  e 


WIDTHS 

AAA  to  EEE 


SPECIALIZE  in  large 
rly  —  sizes  10  to  16; 
AAA  to  EEE.  Loun¬ 
gers:  Nylon  Mesh;  Dress 
Oxfords;  Moceassins;  High 
and  Low  Work  Shoes ; 
Slippers ;  Rubbers ;  Over¬ 
shoes;  Sox.  Enjoy  the 
linest  in  fit,  domfort, 
style  at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Mail  only.  Write  for  Free  Style  Book  Today! 

KING  SIZE,  INC.  330,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Write 

For 

Catalog 

FREE 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SAVE! 


•  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  alt  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhere 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Haekensack,  N.J. 


CANVAS  COVER 


3 


WATERPROOF ID  AND  MRIPROOFED 
ill  81mi  from  Otook  at  Hilt  Price.  For  Farm*™, 
Truckers,  eu.  Write  for  Prleec  tod  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmera  for  IS  loan. 

POROH  DECK  OANVAO 
Cansaa  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  nr 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Price*. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
131  ARCH  ST..  (Phene  Market  7-8181)  PH  I  LA.  8.  PA. 


BINOCULAR 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order, 
t  $3.98  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-55 
V.  331  CHURCH  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  COl  ~ 


B-55’ 

inn,  y 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnaea 
cxplosiens.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Bice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Galvanized,  steel  or  aluminum.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel,  eliminates  back 
draft  and  creosote.  Automatic  Rite-Heat  Regulators, 
electric  poultry  debillers  stops  feather  picking  and 
cannibalism.  Steel  hog  feeders.  Elec,  pig  brooders.  Cat. 
free.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.„  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


New  England  Trip 


(Continued  from  Page  483) 

the  last  three  years  on  DHIA,  and 
in  3  952  produced  over  300.000  pounds 
of  milk.  His  June  milk  price  was 
$5.34  for  4.2  per  cent  milk,  and  he 
feels  that  he  has  a  good  market.  He 
grows  15  acres  of  corn  to  top. off  one 
grass-filled  silo  fed  out  during  the 
Summer  and  to  fill  another  big  one. 
Labor-saving  machinery  and  custom 
work  have  been  a  big  help  to 
Allard,  and  so  have  the  300  gallons 


of  maple  syrup  he  produces  from 
roadside  trees  every  Spring.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Allard*  won  the  Windham 
County  Green  Pastures  Contest  in 
1951.  On  the  second  round  of  the 
ladder  to  farm  ownership,  Robert 
Allard  has  an  ownership  goal  that 
nature  and  man  will  find  hard  to 
deny  him.  Filled  with  generous  spirit 
and  being  followed  by  a  young  son 
with  an  eye  to  cows  at  least,  if  not 
farming  as  yet,  the  Allards  must  be 
as  much  pride  to  Windham  County 
as  they  are  pleasure  to  an  evening 
traveller.  , 

Apples  and  Fruit  Near  Putney 

Another  day  brought  us  to  the 
place  of  Dwight  Miller  and  Son, 
Dummerston  orchardists,  who 
thought  that  the  Vermont  outlook 
for  apples  was  as  good  at  least  as 
it  was  for  dairy.  They  were  busy 
hand-thinning  Halehaven  peaches — • 
an  earlier  Appl-Set  spray  had 
started  the  job — and  spraying  apple 
trees.  Miller,  Senior,  said  the  peach 
crop  was  the  “best  ever”  and  his 
son  said  the  apple  crop  looked  fair, 
although  there  would  be  no  Bald¬ 
wins.  Plums  round  out  this  fruit 
•business  that  ships  apples  to  the  New 
York  market  taut  sells  all  the  peaches 
and  plums  tree-ripe  at  the  doorstep. 
Apples  are  stored  in  a  refrigerated 
7,000-bushel  storage  right  at  the 
farm  for  sales  throughout  the  year. 

It  was  a  few  miles  further  to 
William  Darrow’s  Green  Mountain 
Orchards  in  Putney.  McIntosh  is 
the  important  apple  variety  on  this 
85-acre  farm;  peaches,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  blueberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  grown,  .too.  Darrow 
mulches  “all  I  can”  with  hay  from 
the  back  farms  of  the  summer  folks; 
100  tons  were  used  beneath  the  trees 
last  year.  Additonal  fertility  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  commercial  fertilizers.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  bad  scab  year,  his 
orchards  are  reasonably  clear.  Labor 
has  not  been  too  much  of  a  problem 
here  since  the  trees  were  headed 
back  for  easier  spraying,  thinning 
and  harvesting.  There  is  storage  for 
20,000  bushels  of  apples  at  Green 
Mountain  Orchards  and  a  big  grader 
separates  them  automatically  before 
packing  for  the  Boston  and  New 
York  markets.  Some  apples  are  sold 
on  a  retail  truck  route,  too.  This 
year,  Darrow  used  NAA  am;de  to 
thin  easily  injured  varieties  like 
Duchess,  Gravenstein  and  early 
Macs;  the  more  resistant  varieties 
received  the  regular  acid  treatment. 
Darrow  -has  done  a  lot  of  work  with 
blueberries  since  turning  over  some 
of  the  responsibilities  of  farm  man¬ 
agement  to  his  son,  Bill.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  established  under 
a  sawdust  mulch  on  the  hillside 
fields.  Jersey,  Pemberton  and  Ran- 
cocas  are  Darrow’s  choices  of  old 
varieties  while  the  new  varieties 
that  he  likes,  “far  superior  to  the 
old,”  are  Early  Blue,  Ivanhoe,  Berke¬ 
ley,  BM  22  and  1896. 


The  Ballardvale  Farm  of  Winsor 
Brown  in  White  River  Junction 
carries  a  herd  of  130-  registered*  Hol- 
steins,  a  couple  thousand  Rhode 
Island  Red  layers  and  some  extra 
broilers.  Over  250  acres  of  tillable 
land  produce  250  tons  of  grass*  si¬ 
lage,  300  of  corn  and  more  than  300 
tons  of  hay.  Oats  are  also  grown  for 
the  poultry,  and  extra  straw  brings 
some  $40  a  ton  for  litter.  “First  re¬ 
quirement  of  farming  is  to  feed  the 


land,”  says  Brown,  and  he  aims  by 
this  to  produce  enough  milk  and  eggs 
to  pay  the  farm  bills  and  to  get  his 
pleasure  and  profit  out  of  breeding 
fine  registered  Holstein  cattle. 

Woodstock  Dairy  Farms 

We  then  left  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  for  Woodstock,  county  seat  of 
Windsor  County.  Just  this  side  of 


At  Vernon,  Vt.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Miller,  pioneer  Holstein  breeders, 
were  pleased  with  the  Red-Rich 
strawberries  in  their  garden.  Mr. 
Miller  said  he  feeds  them  “as  well 
as  my  calves .” 

Woodstock  is  the  Sunset  Farm  of 
Tom  Rutherford.  This  farmer  is  a 
producer-dealer  of  Brown  Swiss 
milk.  There  were  Jerseys  here  once, 
but  because  of  Rutherford’s  need  for  a 
four  per  cent  market  milk  he  changed 
to  Brown  Swiss.  Nor  is  he  at  all 
sorry  for  the  cattle  are  big — a  two- 
week  old  calf  brought  $30  a  short 
time  ago  —  they  look  like  Jerseys, 


they  are  gentle,  and  they  are  good 
producers.  DHIA  averages  usually 
run  above  400  pounds  of  fat  a  year 
He  thinks  milk  is  about  at  its  lowest 
point  now  —  19  cents  a  quart  de¬ 
livered  —  and  that  in  the  long  run 
dairying  is  a  good  farm  business. 

Down  into  South  Woodstock  we 
came  onto  the  Upwey  Farm  of 
Anthony  Farrell.  Fifty  Holsteins  are 
milked  here  and  they  include  Au¬ 
burn  Glen  Ormsby  Speckle,  Vermont 
State  2X  fat  champion  with  ooo 
pounds  in  a  year.  One  of  the  four 
herd  sires  is  Mallary  Farm  Rag 
Apple  Keepsake,  four-year-old  son 
of  Mallary  Farm  Triumph.  He  bears 
18  crosses  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
blood  of  Johanna  Rag  Apple  Pabst 
and  is  carrying  on  the  kind  o#  in¬ 
heritance  featured  in  the  Farrell- 
Mallary  Rag  .  Apple  Roundup  held 
each  Fall  at  Upwey. 

The  next  day,  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  in  the  Otter 
River  Valley,  we  saw  the  new  home 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 
in  Brandon.  Secretary  Chester  Put¬ 
ney  told  us  the  building  was  being 
paid  for  in  part  by  breeder  do¬ 
nations  of  “brick  calves.”  Putney, 
who  recently  succeeded  Chet  Conk¬ 
lin  as  secretary  (Conklin  is  emeritus 
secretary),  said  three  important  de¬ 
velopments  had  taken  place  in  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed  affairs  recently.  The  first 
one  is  the  new  office  building;  the 
second,  the  increase  in  high  produc¬ 
tion  records;  and  the  third,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cows  on  test.  Six  new  class 
leaders  were  made  in  1952;  Putney 
credited  better  breeding,  feeding 
and  improved  farm  practices  for  the 
resurgence  of  high  Ayrshire  milk 
records. 

Satisfaction  with  Holsteins 

Harold  Sellick,  himself  a  farmer 
and  storekeeper  at  Jones’  Corner, 
told  us  how  to  get  to  the  Dighton 
Ketcham  Farm  in  Whiting  on  the 
uplands  toward  Lake  Champlain. 
Here  pastures  were  dry  and  brown, 
but  haying  was  going  at  a  good  pace 
and  the  100  Holstein  cows  were 
holding  up  on  corn  silage  left  over 
from  last  year.  The  Ketchams  came 
to  their  farm  in  1925  and  now  oper¬ 
ate  it  with  three  married  sons.  They 
“started  from  nothing”  and  “it  has 
been  a  lot  of  hard  work.”  Although 
they  use  tractor  power  too,  they 
still  work  five  teams  of  horses,  do 
all  the  cultivating  with  them  and 
use  them  to  get  out  a  hundred  cords 
of  wood  in  the  Winter.  Whether  the 
“hard  work”  was  worth  it,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  Ketcham  Farm;  a  visi¬ 
tor’s  answer  after  a  short  visit  would 
be  “yes,  most  surely  so.” 

On  north  toward  Middlebury  we 
spied  a  team  mowing  in  a  lower 
field  and  stopped  for  a  visit  with  the 
teamster,  G.  E.  Devoid.  He  was 
mowing  a  fine  piece  of  timothy 
seeded  with  oats  a  year  ago,  but 
said  that  this  year’s  similar  seedings 
were  all  drying  up  before  they  got 
started.  He  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  until  he  was  30,  then  shared  a 
farm  for  18  years  before  coming  to 
this  12-cow  farm  31  years  ago.  With 
five  great-grandchildren  at  79  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Deyoid  looks  forward  to 
each  day’s  work  and  to  every  even¬ 
ing’s  relaxation.  He  says  he  would 
give  up  his  car  before  his  television 
set! 

Up  through  Middlebury  we  went 


At  Putney,  Vt.,  William  Darrow  took  time  from  his  Green  Mountain  Or¬ 
chards  work  to  examine  six-foot  Pemberton  blueberry  bushes  set  five  f^et 
apart  in  10 -foot  rows  and  heavily  mulched  with  sawdust. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


At  West  Bridport,  Vt.,  Carey •  Howlett  tialed  alfalfa  hay  for  his  herd  of 
Holsteins  that  produced  478  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  last  year. 
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over  to  Carey  Howlett’s  Champlain- 
side  farm  in  West  Bridport.  Howlett 
came  from  a  Massachusetts  hillside 
farm  a  few  years  ago  onto  the  Ver¬ 
mont  farm  he  always  wanted:  plenty 
of  Level  lakeside  land  with  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  His  Holstein  herd  is  doing 
wed  on  it:  53  of  them  produced  an 
average  of  478  pounds  of  butterfat 


At  Springfield,  Mass.,  James  Balboni 
is  building  garden  soils  where 
woodland  was.  Here  he  has  just 
sprayed  North  Star  corn  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean  ears  to  sell  at  his 
roadside  stand. 

last  year.  This  kind  of  production 
mean’s  that  cattle  as  well  as  milk  are 
sold  from  the  farm,  and  Howlett 
gives  credit  to  the  limestone  soil  for 
stimulating  production  on  cows  that  j 
never  did  so  well  on  crops  produced  | 
at  his  previous  farm.  Mrs.  Howlett  I 
likes  Vermont,  too.  “We  are  rural  j 
people,"  she  says,  “and  we  have  i 
found  our  farm  and  home.” 

On  southward  by  the  Shoreham  i 
Cooperative  Marketing  Association’s 
fruit  storage  plant,  we  came  to  the 
Newmont  Farm  of  Robert  Eddy  in 
Poultney.  This  farm  is  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  the  Ormsby  Sensation  45th 
strain  of  Holstein  cattle,  so  popular 
for  test  and  type.  Eddy  was  a  cow 
tester  before  he  began  farming  here 
near  the  New  York  border,  then 
achieved  his  dairy  goal  and,  since 
partial  dispersal  of  the  herd  a  few 
years  ago,  has  been  less  active  in  the 
Holstein  cattle  industry.  He  still  has 
26  head,  however,  with  a  dozen 
milking  in  the  barn  that  has  long 
been  noted  for  shipping  a  can  of 
milk  per  cow  a  day. 


learned  that  pasture  is  the  main  crop, 
followed  by  hay  and  then  silage.  A 
hay  mix  of  alfalfa  and  brome  be¬ 
comes  the  pasture  mix  by  substi¬ 
tuting  ladino  for  a  pound  of  alfalfa. 
If  grass  does  not  fill  the  silos,  they 
are  topped  off  with  dual  purpose 
corn. 

Down  the  road  at  Fillmore  Farms, 
Henry  Steel  is  building  a  new  barn 
for  the  famous  Fillmore  Ayrshire 
herd.  We  saw  the  cows  at  pasture — 
old  Marigold  at  12  years  with  10 
calves  and  120,000  pounds  of  milk  to 
her  credit,  four-year-old  Joyce  with 
an  average  of  14,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  her  first  three  lactations  • —  and 
they  look  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
ever.  Steel  believes  in  good  farm 
care  for  his  herd,  no  fancy  feeding 
or  special  attention,  and  thinks  that 
Fillmore  cattle  do  as  well  on  farms 
to  which  they  may  be  sold  as  they 
do  at  home. 

Truck  Crops  and  Turkeys  in 
Massachusetts 

On  our  way  home  we  had  a  chance 
to  stop  at  the  truck  farm  of  James 
Balboni  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts.  His  place 
is  right  on  the  Boston  Road  where 
heavy  traffic  becomes  a  fine  market 
for  his  roadside  stand.  Sweet  corn, 
strawberries,  canteloupe  and  pump¬ 
kins  are  the  chief  vegetable  crops 
here;  and  lots  of  flowers  —  gladioli, 
pansies,  chrysanthemums  —  are 
grown,  too.  Corn  varieties  are  North 
Star,  Golden  Jewel  and  Seneca  Chief 
in  that  seasonal  order.  In  the  last 
cultivation  Balboni  sows  rye  which 
is  turned  under  in  the  Spring  when 
buckwheat,  barley  and  winter  rye 
follow  again  in  a  concentrated  effort 
to  build  up  the  soil  which,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  grew  nothing  but 
trees.  He  thinks  humus  building  is 
the  secret  to  building  soil,  to  good 
crops  and  to  holding  water  in  the 
soil  for  the  plants  all  Summer  when 
rainfall  shrinks. 

Leaving  Balboni  Gardens,  we  con¬ 
tinued  down  the  Connecticut  River 
to  the  Feeding  Hills  farms  of  the 
Waniewski  family.  Here  Matthew 
and  Henry  Waniewski  work  with 
their  father  growing  tobacco  and  in 
their  own  turkey  and  broiler  enter¬ 
prises.  They  have  built  a  modern 
freezer-locker  plant  on  the  farm  for 


retail  sales  and  are  now  construct¬ 
ing  a  dressing  plant  for  the  turkey 
■business.  This  year  they  started  only 
1,200  poults  because  fowl  typhoid 
killed  many  of  last  year’s  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  3,000,  and  they  want  to  be 
sure  the  premises  are  thoroughly 
clean  of  it  before  resuming  normal 
operations.  Their  breed  is  the  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  that  grows  up  to  38- 
40  pounds.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  the  turkeys  the  brothers  said;  all 
of  them  are  killed  at  about  24  week- 
and  then  wrapped  in  heat-shrunk 
Cryovac  for  storage  and  sale  during 
the  holidays  and  throughout  the 
year  from  the  locker.  A  new  enter¬ 
prise  taken  up  by  Waniewski  Farm 
is  the  production  of  turkey  pies. 

We  left  western  New  England 
knowing  there  were  many  farms  anci 
people  we  still  wished  to  see.  Bu" 
necessarily  we  turned  southward, 
toward  home  with  a  renewal  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  an  indomitable  people, 
their  green  mountains,  and  their 
productive  farms.  We  hope,  and  are 
looking  forward,  to  make  a  similar 
trip,  within  the  next  month  or  two, 
through  eastern  New  England  and 
down  into  Maine. 


He  knows  every  farmer  in 
Rock  County 


Telephone  man  Johnson  and  farmer  Madison  talk  turkey. 


Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  Near 
Benningrton 

After  a  very  pleasant  night  spent 
at  the  Ethan  Allen  Inn  in  Sunder¬ 
land,  our  first  stop  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  was  at  the  Hard  Brothers  Jersey 
Farm  on  Batten  Kill  Creek  in  Man¬ 
chester  Depot.  Here  we  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  with  Ernest  Hard,  who 
told  us  the  herd  numbered  about  90 
head  with  50  milking.  Last  year  the 
test  was  5.2  per  cent  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  came  to  400  pounds 
of  butterfat.  About  100  tillable  acres 
produce  grass  and  corn  for  the  herd. 
Grass  silage  is  made,  but  some  20 
acres  of  corn  are  also  grown  for 
silage.  Hard  is  not  fully  sold  on  grass 
silage,  believing  it  can  be  overdone. 
Alfalfa  and  brome  is  the  mixture 
for  hay  and  silage  and  also  for 
pasture.  He  says  “Ladino  is  hard  to 
hold,  and  there  is  always  the  bloat 
danger”;  he  is  going  to  dry  some 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  pasture,  how¬ 
ever,  another  year.  According  to 
Hard,  milk  is  too  low  for  what 
farmers  have  to  buy,  and  labor  is 
difficult  to  get;  but  the  efficient  man 
will  adjust  and  still  have  some  left 
over. 

Our  time  was  getting  short  as  we 
drove  along  the  Molly  Stark  Trail 
west  of  Bennington  to  the  active 
Ayrshire  breeding  center  once  known 
as  Fillmore  Farms.  It  started  many 
years  ago  when  James  C.  Colgate, 
scion  to  the  soap  family,  bought  up 
25  nearby  farms  that  grew  into  such 
size  and  success  that  they  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  1930.  On  Colgate’s 
death  in  1943,  the  estate  carried  on 
the  farming  operation  until  1946 
when,  it  sold  75  per  cent  of  the 
property  and  cattle  to  the  farm  em¬ 
ployees  at  discounted  share  values. 
The  employees  picked  these  up  to  be¬ 
come  stockholders  in  the  corporate 
farm  renamed  Fairdale  Farms,  Inc. 

Tairdale  Farms,  Inc.,  has  pros¬ 
pered  with  Ayrshires  and  milk 
routes.  Selling  more  than  10,000 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  the  Ayrshire 
herd  has  grown  to  270  head  and 
some  Holsteins  have  been  added  also. 
From  Manager  Robert  Holden  we 


Rudolph  Juhl  tells  Johnson  how  the  telephone  helps  market  his 
purebred  Durocs.  Has  made  sales  in  South  America  and  Canada. 


You  ’ll  spot  the  same  coat  and  hat  in  all  these 
pictures  —  the  man  wearing  them  is  Norman 
C.  Johnson. 

As  Bell  Telephone  manager  in  Luverne, 
Minnesota,  Norman  C.  Johnson  knows  his  farm 
customers  and  they  know  him.  He  was  out 
renewing  friendships  when  we  visited  him  last 
spring.  Norman,  or  “Nummy”  as  his  friends 
call  him,  has  found  that  the  more  he  knows 
about  farm  problems  the  better  he  can  provide 
the  kind  of  telephone  service  farmers  want. 

He’s  done  a  big  job,  too.  Rural  customers 
have  doubled  in  number  in  the  sixteen  years 
he’s  been  here.  Most  Rock  County  telephones 
are  now  “lift-the-receiver”  kind.  The  number 
of  parties  on  party  lines  has  been  substantially 
reduced. 

Manager  Johnson  is  proud  of  the  telephone 
service  in  his  area.  And  so  are  we.  Men  like 
him  have  helped  us  to  set  a  great  record 
of  expanding  and  improving  rural  telephone 
service  in  Bell  areas. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Manager  Johnson  drops  by  to  tell  the  Hofelmans  about  plans  to  improve  the  telephone  service  in  the  8eaver  Creek  area. 
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claim  they  are  fearful  of  what  might  happen? 

The  performance  in  New  York  last  month 
was  an  attempt  at  thievery.  Once  again  the 
dealers  tried  the  crying  towel  tactics,  but  on 
the  record  they  backfired.  It  was  fortunate, 
indeed,  that  two  producer  groups  —  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  and  the  Farmers  Union — were 
on  hand  to  properly  represent  not  only  their 
own  members,  but  all  producers  in  the  milk- 
shed.  Both  these  organizations  opposed  any 
suspension. 

There,  is  no  legitimate  economic,  reason  why 
the  present'  Class  III  price  should  be  lowered. 
There  is  plenty  of  reason  why  it  should  be 
raised. 


Entered  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Claes  Matter. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  rest, on- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anv  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  to  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good’ 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 

?nd  *?  ldentify  if,  yon  should  mention  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yorkkb  when  writing'  the  advertiser. 


Dealers  Wave  the  Crying  Towel 

IT  is  not  particularly  edifying  to  be  present 
at  a  milk  hearing  and  hear  the  so-called 
representatives  of  producer  groups  pleading 
for  a  lower  farm  price  for  milk. 

Yet  that  is 'just  what  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City  on  July  20 
where,  at  a  hearing  called  on  10  days’  notice, 
the  attorneys  and  representatives  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  Mutual  Cooperative 
of  Independent  Producers,  the  Producers 
Bargaining'  Agency  and  the  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers  Cooperative  took  over  the  milk  dealers’ 
battle  —  lock,  stock  and  barrel  —  in  asking 
for  a  lower  Class  III  milk  price  beginning 
August  1. 

Specifically,  the  request  is  that  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  suspend  that  section 
of  the  Milk  Order  which  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  Boston  weighted  cream  price  and 
of  market  prices  for  spray  process  non-fat  dry 
milk  solids  in  computing  the  Class  III  price. 
Instead,  the  butter  and  roller  process  prices, 
both  lower  bases,  would  be  used. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  effect 
of  such  a  suspension  would  reduce  the  farm 
price  of  Class  III  milk  20  cents  a  cwt. 

The  alleged  reason  for  the  support  of  this 
suspension  plea  by  certain  producer  groups 
is  twofold.  First,  they  claim,  they  are  afraid 
that,  with  the  current  heavy  overproduction, 
dealers  will  refuse  to  take  all  the  milk  if  it 
is  priced  too  high,  and  that  after  all,  milk 
must  have  a  home  before  it  has  a  price.  The 
second  argument  is  that,  if  the  Class  Ill  price 
is  lowered,  there  will  be  greater  purchases  by 
ice  cream  manufacturers  who  otherwise  will 
shift  to  butter,  which  returns  14  cents  under 
the  Class  III  price. 

Both  these  arguments  are  spurious.  They 
are  dealer-inspired,  *and  built  on  stilts  of 
guesswork  and  threats.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  estimated  last  month  that  milk,  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  last  half  of  1953  would  be  less 
than  in  1952.  Since  that  estimate  was  made, 
we  have  had  a  severe  dry  spell  which  may 
well  decrease  production  at  an  even  greater 
rate.  The  argument  that  milk  must  have  a 
home  has  been  used  for  years  by  dealers  as 
a  bogey  man,  but  never  yet  has  milk  had  to 
be  dumped  because  a  dealer  refused  to  take 
it.  The  fact  that  the  advocates  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  suspension  have  had.  to  resort  to  such 
a  time-proven  false  argument,  indicates  the 
weakness  of  their  present  position.  Then,  to 
say  that  more  milk  might  be  diverted  from 
butter  if  the  Class  III  price  were  lowered,  is 
just  an  opinion  which  no  one  can  substantiate, 
as  against  the  proven  fact  that  any  suspen¬ 
sion  would,  without' question,  lower  the  Class 
III  price. 

No  proof  was  offered  that  dealers  would 
be  unable  to  operate  their  manufacturing 
plants  if  the  present  formula  were  retained. 
Let  there  first  be  proof  of  this  before'  any 
emergency  is  claimed.  Contrariwise,  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  farmers’  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  far  above  current  milk  prices. 
Why  widen  the  gap  merely  because  dealers 


Drought  in  the  Southwest 

rF'HE  parched  Southwest  has  finally  had 

A  some  rain,  but  in  no  sense  has  the  drought 
ended  in  that  area.  There  are  still  several 
hundred  ^counties  in  six  States  that  are  ex¬ 
periencing  '  a  severe  drought  of  over  three 
years’  duration.  The  Federal  Government  has 
directed  that  assistance  be  furnished  in  the 
form  of  emergency  loans  to  bona  fide  farm¬ 
ers  and  ranchers  who  are  in  need.  The  areas 
affected  ,  include  considerable  portions  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado  (also  overrun 
with  grasshoppers),  Kansas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arkansas.;  The  Texas  drought  area  extends 
from  the'  Panhandle  down  to  and  including 
the  Big  Bend  Country  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
man,  the  once  sizable  waterway  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  now  practically  a  dry  bed. 

Oldtime  residents  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  drought  is  more  severe  in  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  more  serious  in  economic  importance, 
than  the  dust  bowl  disaster  of  1934-36.  The 
geographical  extent  of  this  emergency  is  far 
beyond  local  dimensions  because  the  areas 
involved  supply  a  major  portion  of  America’s 
meat  supply.  In  addition  to  the  meat,  there  are 
considerable  crop  losses.  Devastation  of  such 
a  large  acreage  of  once  prosperous  farm  and 
ranch  lands,  coupled  with  the  human'  misery 
involved,  involves  the  entire  nation. 

Railroads  are  reducing  freight  rates  into  the 
affected  sections.  Delivered  prices ,  for  feed- 
stuffs  under  the  Federal  relief  program  will 
include  $35  a  ton  for  cottonseed  pellets  and 
meal,  $1.00  a  bushel  for  corn,  $1.10  for  wheat, 
and  50  cents  for  oats.  The  possibility  of  direct 
purchase  of  cattle  is  still  under  controversy. 
Such  a  program  would  be  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  operate  because  of  proper  lack  of  facili¬ 
ties.  However,  the  purchase  of  dressed  beef 
for  later  use  in  the  national  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  military  utilization  will  have 
some  stablizing  effect  on  cattle  prices. 

It  is  highly  important  that  in  all  Federal 
relief  programs,  except  in  sudden  disasters 
such  as  flood  or  tornado,  it  be  kept  on  a 
sound  business  basis.  In  this  respect  it  is 
worth  noting  that  many  of  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  affected  are  opposed  to  accepting 
any  government  charity.  They  will,  where 
necessary,  take  government  interest-bearing 
loans,  but  they  do  not  want  handouts. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  both  for  their  own 
independence  and  for  the  future  stable  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country. 


the  Homespun  Era 

\A7  E  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
W  ing  “The  Golden  Age  of  Homespun”, 
by  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr.  This  is  a  book 
about  an  epoch  which,  according  to  the  author, 
“had  in  it  many  of  the  things  that  make  for 
romance,  that  nourished  a  civilization  which 
bred  men  and  women  with  many  splendid 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  ‘and  that  is  never¬ 
theless  an  age  that  has  passed  on  doubtless 
forever.” 

Mr.  van  Wagenen  confines  his  record  of  the 
homespun  era  to  his  own  State  of  New  York 
and,  experienced  as  he  is  by  learning,  re¬ 
search  and  constant  daily  contact  with  things 
agricultural,  his  account  makes  absorbing 
reading.  It  does  more:  when  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  pioneers  literally  axed  their 
existence  out  of  the  forest  wilderness,  with 
nothing  but  the  simplest  of  tools,  the  reader 
cannot  be  blamed  for  a  slight  quickening  of 


pulse.  Mr.  van  Wagenen’s  artful  presentation 
contributes  to  this  emotion  in  no  small  way 

Here  we  can  learn  of  the  joiners  and  the 
coopers,  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  pussley,  0f 
cobblers  and  shingle  shavers,  of  firkins  and 
siths,  of  pump  logs  and  frows,  of  potash  boil¬ 
ing  and  charcoal  burning,  and  countless  other 
crafts  and  accomplishments  of  this  self- 
sufficient  era  when  man  and  woman  had  to 
do  it  for  themselves  or  not  have  it  done  at  all. 

All  this  Mr.  van  Wagenen  is  amply  qualified 
to  relate  and  he  does  so  in  the  typical  erudite 
yet  simple  style  that  has  always  character¬ 
ized  his  many  writings  in  the  agricultural 
press.  His  is  a  rare  combination  of  sober  tra¬ 
dition  and  ready  wit  that  over  the  years  have 
fully  flowered  as  he  has  carefully  husbanded 
the  family  farmstead  in  the  fertile  hills  of 
Schoharie  County. 

Mr.  van  Wagenen  has  labored  long  and 
lovingly  over  the  courage  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  homespun  era,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  his  book  has  been  granted  an  award  by 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 
Published  by  the  Cornell  University  Press 
(price  $3.50),  ‘’The  Golden  Age  of  Homespun” 
can  be  heartily  recommended  as  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  cultured  library  shelf. 


Dog  Days 

TVTOT  ail  men  agree  on  just  when  Dog  Days 
begin,  how  long  they  last  or  when  they 
end.  Conjoining  of  the  great  dog  star,  Sirius, 
with  the  sun  is  supposed  by  many  to  mark 
their  beginning.  But  the  conjunction  varies 
with  latitude  and  is  constantly  changing  any¬ 
way,  so  the  stars  are  hardly  dependable  for 
such  a  time  as.  this.  Others  think  they  are 
purely  the  annual  period  of  malighant  in¬ 
fluence,  the  time,  too,  when  dogs  are  quite 
likely  to  go  mad.  Some  say  they  begin  the 
middle  of  July,  others  the  first  of  August; 
some  claim  they  end  the  middle  of  August, 
others  they  last  to  September.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  also  as  simply  the  close,  sultry  part  of 
Summer. 

Be  others’  vacillation  and  uncertainty  as 
they  may,  we  know  exactly  when  Dog  Days 
begin  and  when  they  end.  They  begin  about 
the  time  when  the  horses  get  lathered  just 
from  eating  their  morning  oats,  when  Shep’s 
tongue  hangs  down  to  his  paws,  when  the 
meadows  take  on  a  fen-like  pall,  and  precisely 
when  we  cut  our  first  swath  of  rowen.  Then, 
through  an  incomparable  period  of  tedding 
and  raking  and  shaking,  they  last  exactly 
until  the  hour  when  that  first  swath  is  ready, 
some  three  or  four  humid  weeks  later,  to  bale 
up  or  stuff  away  beneath  the  high,  hot  rafters 
of  the  hay  barn.  They  are  marked  byT  malici¬ 
ous  little  rainfalls,  by  gnats  and  by  fretful 
farm  sighs  and  doubts  that  they  will  ever  end. 
*  But  end  they  do,  when  a  cool,  clear  August 
night  seems  to  save  our  lives,  besides  the 
affection  of  our  friends  and  family.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  a  period  when  a  dog  is  quite 
liable  to  madness,  Dog  Days  are  a  time  when 
a  farmer  is  quite  liable  to  lose  his  patience, 
temper  and  consanguinity.  And  who  can 
blame  him? 


Brevities 

"The  husbandman  that  laboreth  must  be  the 
first  to  partake  of  the  fruits.”  — 2nd  Tim.  2:6. 

When  driving  a  car,  let  the  passers  pass  and 
you  will  be  present  long  after  They  have  passed. 

When  you  kick  all  the  covers  off  the  bed  at 
night,  it  is  good  corn  growing  weather.  Ccrn  is 
really  booming  these  days. 

August  is  a  good  month  to  lime  the  land.  It  is 
best  spread  on  pastures  when  the  ground  is  firm. 
Liming  an  acid  soil  releases  phosphorus  and  ni¬ 
trogen  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available  for 
plant  use. 

The  most  effective  rat  killer  is  the  new  water 
soluble  formulation  of  warfarin.  Rats  must  drum 
to  live.  Warfarin  is  odorless  and  tasteless;  when 
used  as  recommended  on  the  container,  it  is  a 
sure  and  inexpensive  way  to  get  rid  of  rats. 

This  is  the  season  for  spontaneous  combustion 
in  hay.  If  you  think  your  hay  is  heating  suspici¬ 
ously,  check  the  temperature  with  a  hay  ther¬ 
mometer..  Anything  over  150  degrees  is  too  hot 
for  comfort.  Over  170  degrees,  call  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  quickly. 
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Books 


Crops 


on  Soils  and 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
kales  Tax.) 
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1953  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 

Name  of  Fair 

Maine  location 

Dates 

Androscoggin  County  .  . 

. New  Gloucester  .... 

.  .  .Oct.  5-10 

Bangor  . 

. Bangor  . 

.  .  .Aug.  2-8 

Cochnewagan  . 

. Monmouth  . 

...Sept.  25-26 

Cumberland  . 

. W.  Cumberland  .... 

...Sept.  28-Oct.  3 

East  Pittston  . 

. E.  Pittston  . 

.  .  .Aug.  21-22 

Franklin  County  . 

. Farmington  . 

...Sept.  22-26 

Guilford  . 

. Guilford  . 

.  ..Sept.  12 

Hancock  County  . 

. Blue  Hill  . 

...Sept.  5-7 

Knox  County  . 

. Union  . 

.  .  .Aug.  25-29 

Litchfield  . 

...Sept.  11-12 

Maine  State  . 

. Lewiston  . 

...Sept.  7-12 

No.  Penobscot  . 

. Springfield  . 

.  ..Sept.  5-7 

Northern  Maine  . 

. Presque  Isle  . 

...Aug.  10-15 

Oxford  County  . 

. Norway  . 

...Sept.  14-19 

Piscataquis  Valley  . 

. Dover-Foxcroft  .... 

. .  .Aug.  29 

Sagadahoc  County  . 

. Topsham  . 

...Oct.  13-15 

So.  Kennebec  . 

. Windsor  . 

.  .  .Sept.  2-7 

Skowhegan  State  . 

. Skowhegan  . 

...Aug.  15-22 

Washington  County  .... 

. Machias  . .  . 

.  .  .Sept.  15-19 

West  Oxford  . 

. Fryeburg  . 

...Oct.  5-10 

W.  Washington  . 

World’s  Fair  . 

. Cherryfield  . 

.  ..Sept.  1-3 

. No.  Waterford  . 

...Oct.  2-3 

York  County  . 

. Acton  . 

...Sept.  10-12 

/ 

New  Hampshire 

Cheshire  . 

.  .  .Aug.  27-30 

Contoocook  Valley  . 

. Contoocook  . 

.  .  .Sept.  5-7 

Coos  &  Essex  County.  .  . 

. Lancaster  . 

Craftsman’s  . 

. Gilford  . 

.  .  .Aug.  4-8 

Deerfield  . 

...Oct.  1-4 

Dover  . 

...Aug.  13-16 

Mascoma  Valley  . 

...Aug.  28-30 

Northwood  . 

...Aug.  21-23 

Pink  Granite  . 

. N.  Haverhill  . 

.  .  .Aug.  17-18 

Rochester  . 

...Sept.  20-26 

Sandwich  . 

...Oct.  12 

Union  . 

...Sept.  16-19 

Caledonia  ‘County  . 

Vermont 

...Aug.  27-29  . 

Champlain  Valley  . 

. Essex  Junction  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .Aug.  31-Sept.  5 

Connecticut  Valley  . 

...Aug.  14-16 

Hartland  . 

...Aug.  20-23 

Orleans  County  . 

.  .  .Aug.  20-22 

Rutland  . 

...Sept.  7-12 

Union  . 

...Sept.  24-26 

Barrington  . 

Massachusetts 

...Sept.  13-19 

Brockton  . 

...Sept,  12-19 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

. W.  Springfield  . 

...Sept.  20-27 

Topsfield  . 

...Sept.  6-12 

Franklin  County  . 

. Greenfield  . 

...Sept.  13-16 

Three-County  . 

...Sept.  6-12 

Highland  . 

.  .  .Sept.  4-5 

Hillside  . 

.  .  .Aug.  28-30 

Littleville  . 

...Oct.  3-4 

Marshfield  . 

...Aug.  23-29 

Martha’s  Vineyard  . 

. W.  Tisbury  . 

...Aug.  19-20 

Middleboro  . 

...Sept.  20-26 

Spencer  . 

.  .  .Sept.  5-7 

Blandford  . 

Weymouth  . 

. S.  Weymouth  . 

...Aug.  16-22 

vv  orcester  Farm  Field  Days ....  Bolton  . 

...Aug.  14-15 

Rock;.-  Hill  . 

Rhode  Island 

. E.  Greenwich  . . 

...Aug.  25-30 

Berlin  . 

Connecticut 

.  .  .Oct.  2-4 

Bethlehem  . 

. Bethlehem  . 

....Sept.  12-13 

Brooklyn  . 

...Sept.  17-20 

Chester  . 

Danbury  . 

.  .  ..Oct.  3-11 

Durham  . 

. Durham  . 

.  .  .Sept.  25-27 

Fairfield  County  . 

. Monroe  . 

....Aug.  21-22 

Goshen  . 

. Goshen  . 

....Sept.  5-7 

Guilford  . 

. Guilford  . 

Haddam  Neck  . 

. E.  Haddam  . 

.  .  .  Sept.  7 

Hamburg  . 

. Lyme  . 

Hartforcf  County  . 

. Windsor  Locks  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .Aug.  29-30 

Harwinton  . 

. Harwinton  . 

....Oct.  3-4 

Uitchfield  County  . 

. Warren  . 

.  .  .  .Aug.  28-29 

Middlesex  County  . 

. Durham  . 

...Aug.  21-22 

New  Haven  County . 

. Orange  . 

...Aug.  14-15 

New  London  County.... 

. No.  Stonington  . 

.  .  .Sept.  4-5 

North  Haven  . 

. North  Haven  . 

...Sept.  10-13 

Portland  . 

. Portland  . 

....Sept.  19-20 

Riverton  . .  . . 

. Riverton  . 

...Oct.  10-11 

Stafford 

. Stafford  Springs  .  .  . 

....Oct.  1-4 

Terryville  . 

. Terryville  . 

...Sept;  19-20 

Tolland  County  . 

. Stafford  Springs  ... 

...Aug.  28-29 

Union  . 

. Broad  Brook  . 

...Sept.  29-30 

Wapping  . 

. Wapping  . 

.  .  .  Sept.  12 

Windham  County  . 

.  .  .  .Woodstock  .  .  . 

....Aug.  15-16 

Woodstock  . 

. So.  Woodstock  .... 

...Sept.  5-7 

. - 

always  in  trim 
for  the  toughest 
jobs. 


Esso  Farm  Products  help  keep  uu'm 
machinery  in  top  working  order  right 
through  the  heavy  work  seasons  from 
early  Spring  plowing  to  late  Fall  har¬ 
vest.  And  help  prevent  costly  break¬ 
downs.  Whatever  your  needs  -  you’ll 
find  the  complete  line  of  dependable 
Esso  Farm  Products  ready  to  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  ma¬ 
chinery  the  year  ’round. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information — ask  your 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  advice  about  your  machinery  maintenance. 
He  can  supply  you  with  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso 
and  Esso  Extra  Gasolines  and  other  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products. 


You  can  depend  on 


€sso 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


“We  come  out  into  this  world  with 
nothin’,  Bub!  If  you  wanta  eat,  ya  j 
gotta  start  from  scratch!” 
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•it's  NEW,..Vroven ! 

Contains  fully  recommended  dos¬ 
age  of  Aureomycin,  Vitamin  B-12, 
Pectin.  Add  to  milk  or  milk-saver 
during  calves  first  8  weeks. 


reduces 

the  incidence  of  scours 

immu  stimulates 

up  to  20%  faster  growth 

promotes 

smooth,  sleek  coats 

helps  assure 

strong,  healthy  calves 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS 


during  field  tests  on  farms,  and  by  o  leading 
university's  Dairy  Department. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


On  Sale  where  you  buy 
KOW-KARE  and  BAG  BALM 
Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  10,  Vermont 


A  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo  offers  you 
so  much  MORE  for 


Lamb  Losses  in  the  Feed  Lot 

It  is  alivays  good  business  to  prevent  losses  in  the 
feed  lot;  now  with  the  margins  narrow ,  it  is  im¬ 
perative.  Overeating  disease,  shipping  fever  and 
internal  parasites  are  great  lamb  hazards ?  but 
there  are  successful  methods  of  dealing  with  them . 

-  By  R.  W.  DUCK  - - 


HERE  is  considerable  differ- 
ence  between  the  feeding, 
Li care  and  management  of 
»'-■{  livestock  to  be  fattened  for 

Slaughter  and  that  for  ani¬ 
mals  kept  for  breeding 
j  purposes.  The  objective  in¬ 

volved  are  vastly  different.  With 
fattening  animals  the  intent  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  gain  commensurate 
with  efficiency  and  economy  or,  in 
other  words,  the  most  desirable  mar¬ 
ket  finish  with  the  least  possible 
feed.  With  breeding  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  feeding  for  health, 
growth  and  reproduction  are  the 
ends  sought,  together  with  sufficient 
fleshing  to  best  secure  these  desired 
results. 

When  lambs  are  being  fattened  for 
slaughter,  they  are  usually  crowded 
to  the  limit  of  their  appetites  to  pro¬ 
mote  quick  gains.  Unfortunately, 
though,  fattening  lambs  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  to  certain  toxins 
which  are  sometimes  produced  as  a 
result  of  such  a  high  plane  of  nu¬ 
trition. 


Another  reason  for  rapid  fattening 
of  lambs  is  to  get  them  well  finished 
quickly  so  that  they  can  be  sold  as 
early  in  the  Winter  as  possible,  be¬ 
fore  the  large  shipments  of  fat  lambs 
arrive  on  the  markets.  Also  rapid 
gains  are  usually  more  efficient,  and 
produce  a  better  finish  so  that  such 
lambs  sell  at  a  higher  price  per 
pound. 

Cause  of  Overeating  Disease 


The  technical  name  for  overeating 
disease  is  ovine  enterotoxemia,  and 
it  is  also  sometimes  called  pulpy 
kidney  disease.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  the  cause  of  this  disease 
to  be  a  germ  known  as  Clostridium 
Perfringens,  Type  D.  This  germ  is 
found  in  the  soil,  especially  where 
sheep  have  been  pastured  and  fed 
previously,  and  the  longer  they  have 
been  on  the  land  the  greater  the  de¬ 
gree  of  contamination. 


This  soil  contamination  occurs  be¬ 
cause  the  germ  is  normally  present 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lower 
bowel  of  many  sheep.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  germs  gain  access  to  the 
digestive  tract  of  sheep  as  they 
graze.  Even  if  feeder  lambs  are  not 
pastured  after  being,  purchased,  they 
usually  harbor  some  of  these  germs 
through  previous  grazing.  Young 
lambs  are  more  susceptible  to  entero¬ 
toxemia  than  older  animals. 

When  lambs  are  placed  on  a  high 
plane  of  nutrition,  especially  if  too 
suddenly,  the  causative  organism  of 
this  disease  reproduces  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  rapid  rate;  these  increased 
numbers  then  invade  the  small  in¬ 
testine.  Here  they  form  a  deadly 
poison  (toxin)  which,  if  absorbed 
in  sufficient  amounts,  produces  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  entero¬ 
toxemia,  often  with  fatal  results.  As 
long  as  this  germ  is  confined  to  the 
lower  bowel  it  apparently  does  no 
harm  to  its  host. 

Look  for  These  Symptoms 

The  onslaught  of  enterotoxemia  is 
extremely  sudden,  so  sudden  in  fact 
that  the  afflicted  lamb  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  perfectly  normal  in  the 
evening  and  be  found  dead  the  next 
morning. 

At  the  start  of  the  onslaught  the 
lamb  is  observed  to  be  acting  abnor¬ 
mally.  The  distressed  animal  rapidly 
becomes  weak,  and  manifests  a  cen¬ 
tral  nervous  disturbance  by  throw¬ 
ing  its  head  back,  going  around  in 
circles,  or  at  times  pushing  against 
some  object.  If  the  head  is  force¬ 
fully  moved  forward  it  immediately 
resumes  a  backward  position.  The 
affected  lamb  may  make  a  spontane¬ 
ous  recovery,  but  the  economic  loss 
is  great  as  it  rapidly  loses  appetite 
and  weight,  generally  accompanied 
with  a  severe  diarrhea. 

On  post  mortem  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  lesion  is  a  hemorrhagic 
(bloody  blotches)  condition  of  the 


heart.  These  vary  considerably  in 
size,  from  small  spots  to  large 
blotches.  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  the  only  lesion,  while  in  others 
there  may  be  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  trachea.  If  posted  immediately 
following  death,  the  kidneys  seem 
normal  but,  if  the  examination  is 
not  made  for  four  or  more  hours, 
they  are  almost  invariably  enlarged 
and  soft  (pulpy).  In  posting  any 
dead  animal  it  is  highly  essential  to 
wear  rubber  gloves  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  infection. 

Prevention  and  Treatment 

Experienced  lamb  feeders  have 
found  that  -  by  starting  the  lambs 
very  gradually  on  grain,  and  then 
using  principally  oats  for  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks,  they  can  usu¬ 
ally  hold  overeating  disease  in 
check. 

A  bacterin  is  now  available,  known 
as  Clostridium  Perfringens,  Type  D 
bacterin,  which  has  proved  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  as  an  immunizing 
agent  against  enterotoxemia,  when 
the  lambs  are  over  two  months  of 
age.  Lambs  younger  than  two  months 
have  not  responded  uniformly  or 
satisfactorily  to  this  bacterin.  How¬ 
ever,  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained  by  immunizing  the  preg¬ 
nant  ewe  from  one  to  two  months 
prior  to  parturition.  Her  milk  then 
passively  immunizes  the  nursing 
lamb,  and  gives  protection  for  a 
period  of  approximately  six  weeks. 
Both  range  and  feeder  lambs,  over 
two  months  of  age,  can  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  with  the  bacterin  and  thereby 
establish  an  immunity,  in  from  seven 
to  12  days,  which  lasts  for  a  period 
of  three  to  four  months  or  longer. 
Most  lambs  are  not  fattened  for 
longer  periods  than  90  to  120  days. 

If  the  lambs  have  not  been  im¬ 
munized  and  an  outbreak  of  over¬ 
eating  disease  occurs,  it  may  now  be 
controlled  and  death  losses  stopped 

(Continued  on  Page  498) 


so  much  less  pnoney 


the  all-over  construction 
of  the  silo  must  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  of 
the  ensilage  placed 
within  it. 


the  silo  must  be  con¬ 
venient  ond  efficient  to 
use,  easy  ond  safe  to 
climb. 


the  silo  must  have 
smooth,  air-tight  walls. 

the  silo  must  stand  up 
against  wind  and  storm 
—  even  fire — and  last 
for  many  years. 

You  get  all  these 
with  HARDER 
quality  construction* 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N, 


BROWER 


Whwmnd 

FEED  MIXER 

World's  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000 lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
•ROWER  MF&  CO,  to  8191),  Qwaiy,  III  . 


EASY 

TERMS 


..  ....  ...  - - 

Photo:  J.  F.  Abernathy,  Chicago,  IH. 


When  lambs  are  fitted  for  the  show  ring,  they  are  so  carefully  fed  that  they  seldom  suffer  froin  overeating 
disease.  Feed  lot  lambs  are  not  fed  so  discriminate^  and,  therefore,  may  need  attention  for  enterotoxemia. 
This  group  of  three  Hampshire  wether  lambs  won  grand  championship  pen  honors  at  the  1949  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition.  They  were,  from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  weighed  a  total  of  378  pounds,  and 

sold  for  a  record  price  of  $3.10  per  pound  liveweight. 
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SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE  SALE 

HEAD  60 

•  BOARS  •  OPEN  GILTS 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  SMALL  ARENA 

Perma.  Farm  Show  Building 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

MONDAY,  AUG.  17,1953 

12:30  P.  IW.  (E.D.T.) 

Featuring  litters-in-dam  by  Keystone  Hi-Jack,  a  son 
of  Hi-Jack  who  was  1951  Indiana  Grand  Champion 
and  All  American.  His  grands>re.  Blender  Bound 
PR48,  one  of  most  influential  boars  of  the  breed. 
Bred  gilts  sired  by  Lochinvar  Choice,  a  son  of 
Lochinvar  PR69  who  was  1950  Illinois  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  and  All  American.  His  dam  is  Bonnie  Jubilee, 
1951  All  Amorican.  PAUL  E.  SANGER,  Auctioneer. 
VIHGIL  BACHTEL,  Eieldman  from  Hampshire 
Herdsman. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  TO 

Walter  C  Conrad 

GRAMTVILLE,  PA. 


ROUTE  I 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


It’s  NEW 

It’s  HELPFUL 

It’s  Just  Off  The  Press 

It’s  FREE 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
new  booklet  about  cattle  artificial 
breeding.  Ask  for: 

BREEDING 
YOUR  HERD 

for  profit 
Write  today  to 


New 


<sp& 


York 


Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528-B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


*]  I 


I 


Egg® 

BI1T  in  iffff  WH6H\  SttOgTOK- — 

Under  average  farming  L - 

conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records  on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 


wniB 

o 

8vntA 

IUTTU 

r-% 

RN-5 


Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  mouths.  SI. 00) 

>2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  45.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
>13  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


THM  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 

'HURS.,  AUG.  13,  at  12:00  P.  M  .„  D.  S.  T. 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  CORTLAND,  N,  Y. 

S!  So25  BRED  heifersT47y°earlings, 

ih«  HhFIFER  CALVES,  2  TOP  BULLS.  This  is 
to  Biggest  offering  ever  assembled  for  a  Finger 
fiS»hS  s?!?-  **  inciudes  a  lot  of  springing  and 
cattl.° — real  money-makers.  Many  are  by 
or  Approved  sires.  All  are  from  good  farm- 
r*  Webers  herds.  HEALTH:  Many  are  from 
r  Accred.,  herds.  Majority  are  ealfhood  vac- 
-All  have  been  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 
,  lnin  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 


Service  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vl. 

Guernsey  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Calves 

To  Serviceable  Age 
Backed  by  30  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  A.  R.  testing.  Let  uS 
Quote  on  your  requirements. 

0rge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  M.  Y. 

- _ ,  CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 

tiqhTiTn  .REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  - 

Banov  a  lce’  Large,  Young,  Fall  Freshening  Cows, 
ALFRFn  cccr2fl!ied-  Best  Breeding,  Reasonable. 
- _  D  E-  HIMROD,  WATERFORD,  PA. 


-  _  HORSES  and  ponies 

UNdSOo5.|,  3  YEAR  OLD  REG.  BLACK  SHET- 
^cetlina  Aihr  F’roven  breeder  Lartgo- Patten 

Weai>lino'«  „ a .  'ew  bred  mares,  yearlings,  and 

n9s; _ high  lawn  farm,  Warner,  n.  h. 

-  _  guinea  pigs 

f.°0R0  efALnED:ruGyhNEA  .  PIGS-  JUNIOR  SIZE. 
•  A  PiM-rrf0  sows  $2.00  ea.  Also  Lab.  stock. 
— -L_1INT0- _ R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PA. 

-  _ _ _ GOATS 

I'' Send*4  #0AT  M,LK  AND  DAIRY  GOATS 

°A|ry  rfiAT  Magazine  and  Literature. 

faOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  D-21.  MO. 

August  1,  i953 


Eastern  N,  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  July  17, 
1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  was  slightly 
stronger,  demand  was  fairly  active. 
Supplies  increased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  — 
Good  grade  $16-18.10;  Medium  $14- 
16;  Common  $13-14.75.  Slaughter 
cows  —  Good  grade  $15-16.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $13.80-14.90;  Cutters  $13-13.70; 
Heavy  Canners  $12-12.80;  Light 
Canners  $10-11.40;  Shelly  Canners 
$10  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls  — 
Good  grade  $17-18.50,  top  $20;  Me¬ 
dium  $15.50-16.75;  Common  $13- 
14.80. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
vealers  $58-69,  top  $78;  Good  $52- 
60;  Medium  $42-47;  Common  and 
Culls  $27-39;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.) 
$19-27;  Bobs  (60-85  lbs.)  $13-17; 
Bobs  (under  60  lbs.)  $12.50  and 
down. 

The  hog  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $23  -  24.50;  Heavyweights 
$18.50-22.80  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$17.50-19;  Heavy  Sows  $17.50-19.50; 
Medium  and  Light  Boars  $14-15.50; 
Heavy  Boars  $11.50-12;  Shoats  $13- 
19  each;  Small  Pigs  $5.25-15.50 
apiece. 

Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  July  17,  1953,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle,  mar¬ 
ket  weaker  —  Cows  and  Heifers  50 
cents  to  $1.00  lower;  Bulls  steady. 
Bulk  of  Heavy  Cutters,  Medium  Fat 
and  Fat  Cows  $13-14,  few  $14.50; 
Light  Cutters  $12-13;  Canners  $10- 
11.50;  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $1 1.50-12; 
Medium  $13-15;  Common  $11-12.50; 
Heavy  Sausage  Bulls  $16-16.50;  Me¬ 
dium  $14.50-15.50;  Common  $12-14. 

Calves  —  Choice  $28-30,  top  $31; 
Medium  and  Good  $24-27;  Heavy 
Bobs  $20-24;  Light  Bobs  and  Boners 
$20  down. 

Hogs,  market  steady  to  50  cents 
lower  —  Good  to  Choice  170-230  lb. 
NYS  hogs  $27-27.50,  few  $28;  230- 
270  lbs.  $24.50-27;  270-350  lbs.  $21- 
24.50;  Good  and  Choice  Sows  at  250- 
350  lbs.  $20-21;  350-425  lbs.  $18.50- 
20;  450-600  lbs.  $17-18.50;  Boars  $10- 
14. 

June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June, 
1953  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. .  ,  .$4.70  $.10 

Shawangunk  Co-op  _  4.07  .0866 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.94  .0838 

Erie  County  Co-op .  3.80  .0808 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op _ .  3.69  .0785 

No.  Blenheim  Corp.„...  3.68  .0783 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.67  .0781 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.655  .0777 

Del.  Co  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.655  .0777 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co. ....  .  3.645  .0776 

Arkport  Dairies  ........  3.63  .0772 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  ....  3.63  .0772 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  3.63  0772 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.63  .0772 

Grandview  Dairy  . .  3.63  .0772 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  .  3.63  0772 

Rose  Lake  Dairies. .....  3.63  ,0772 

Sheffield  Farms  . .  3.63  .0772 

Dairymen’s  League  _  3.52  .0749 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators1  prices  are  New  York  $3  63- 
Buffalo  $3,65;  Rochester  $3  82, 


REGISTERED  HEREFORBS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Two  Year  Olet  Bred  Beifers 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEAN II hid 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


tfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  VS  BEFORE  YOU  BVV 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &.  62 


“ You  shouldn’t  get  so  excited  over 
a  little  fly.  One  of  these  days,  you’re 
going  to  take  off!” 


350  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summer. 
See  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  your 
selections  later  this  fall. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON,  N.Y 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative — contact 
BUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM.  CO. 
BUFFALO  STOCK  YARDS 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS - 

Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and  Bred 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  with  calves. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


WALTER  W.  FISK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
COWS,  HEIFERS,  BULLS 


WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
HERD  ACCREDITED.  PRICED  LOW 


CHILLAWAY  FARMS. 


WYALUSING,  PENNA. 


SWINE 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  TOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
OUTSTANDING  SELECTION  OF  BOARS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


TAMWORTHS 


Registered  Bred  Gilts  —  Feeders  —  Only  the  Best. 
K-4  RANCH,  R  D.  3,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

Maplehurst  Durocs.  Nov.  and  Dec.  plga.  Bred  Gilts  & 
Service  Boars.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 


yk  ra 

MA  FI 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 

-fur— laboratory-breeding 
Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
’  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 

-American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Tranquillity  and  Allamudiy  Farms 

Can  offer  you  a  nice  selection  of  commercial 
Dorset- Mermo  Crossbred  and  Hampshire 
ewes.  Lambs  ideal  for  your  freezer  this 
Fall.  Purebred  registered  stock  rams. 
Write  or  Call  — 

EDWARD  or  ARTHUR  DANKS 

Allamuchy  P.  O.  Warren  County  New  Jersey 
Telephones:  Hackettstown,  74 1  - J  —  741-M  _  685-il 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 

*0£L.SoLE:  Yaarlin9  and  Lamb  Rams  and  iwes., 
*  and  ..u,p  EWES-  Sired  by:  Imp.  Ben- 

Rams  for™  easy  la  mblng .  fast  ‘ '  growYng  “"LobY* ' 

POUGHQUAG,  DUTCHES^ COUNTY^  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  •  ABOUT  40  EWES 

Approx'mately  two  years  old.  Suffolk  crossed  with 
uum6‘a  Located  ncar  Schroon  Lake.  New  York. 

Will  Accept  Reasonable  Offer.  Address  _ 

“WHITE  HOUSE  FARM” 

BLUE  RIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEniMP 

UwnFMrcH(!,Cn  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWESl 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLU8,  N.  Y. 

REG  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

rWS|s«s,EiiiHtiwv.  s: 

Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster.  Route  222. 
~  uo  HAMPSHIRE  AND  CORRIEDALE  — 
Blmd?in«vWEm.  and  I  LAMB?:  Reasonable.  Champion 
B  BRUSH'  SS5  ,®'9,h*  *PeeP„  <0  Cornell  Sale. 
BRUSH  CB^K^VALLEY  8HEEB 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

E°f „*ale:  ch°iee  Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewes 
Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEWYORK 

BILL  B0LL0W  FARM  SDFF0LKS 

Registered  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Purebred  and 
Grade  Suffolk  Ewes  Write  or  Phone  nTm. FOR™" 

‘ 2*  LEBANON,  N.  J. _ Phone  Califon  129-J 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


rtcrSetRn°xk’  a9°-  s™  o’  fleck, 

etc.  BOX  1702,  CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


REGISTERED  KARAKUL 


WkM'A^wrfnri  rBAoMS'  REASONABLE  PRICE 
WILLIAM  WEIDELE,  B.  I,  LENHARTSVILt  F  PA. 

-  REG]SteRED  CORRIEDALES  Z~.~. 

m  T  DEW„ES,  AND  LAMBS 

-  ■  T.  GEST,  R.  D.  I,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 
CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  —  RAM S  and  E WES 
M  P  TA.tEHJG,H  PORTLAND  FARMS  **** 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt„ _ STETLERSVILLE,  PA. 

_ DOGS _ 

BASSET  BOUNDS  and  DACBSBUNDS 

Basset  Puppies,  Belbay  Breeding.  Smooth  and  Long¬ 
haired  Dachshunds  MR.  GEO.  HORNBROOK. 

R-  *• _ ITHACA,  N.  Y. _ PHONE:  4-2042 

-I — •  I  T  (y — „  —  j 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber.  Ithaca,  N.  v 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds.  Swiss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART 

CAY, _ MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  POINTER>UPS _ — 

5  MONTHS  OLD.  '  JOHN  TESMAN, 

R-  D-  2-  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 


ni-uiui  vullic  rurrlta  - _ - 

BLUE  HERON  HILL  FARM.  Rt.  2,_FINDLAY.  OHIO 

:T"T.A.K;C.  REG.  MINIATURE  PINCHERS^! 
MRS.  S.  P-  NELSON, _ WARREN.  N.  H. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  **«!•«* 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  All  aftpc 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON .  N.  ST 


Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue 

—September  5th — 

The  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  offers  breeders  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
present  their  sales  message  to  more  than  300,000  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  at  a  remarkably  low  cost..  This  special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  Animal  Husbandry  will  contain  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  covering  all  phases  of  the  live  stock  industry.  The 
issue  will  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  reference.  Your 
advertisement  in  this  issue  will  therefore  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  long  life. 

Many  of  the  prominent  herds  in  the  East  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  outstanding  issue. 
Your  advertisement  will  undoubtedly  result  in  substantial 
sales.  Furthermore  any  breeder  will  find  it  a  source  of  pride 
to  have  his  stock  represented  among  the  other  prominent 
farms  that  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 

Even  if  you  have  no  surplus  stock  to  dispose  of  at  this 
time  an  advertisement  in  this  outstanding  issue  will  add  to 
the  reputation  of  your  herd  and  will  create  a  demand  for 
stock  you  may  have  to  offer  at  some  future  date.  Breeders 
will  therefore  find  an  advertisement  in  the  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  Issue  a  good  investment, 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESERVATION  PROMPTLY 

The  Issue  will  go  to  press  Monday,  August  24th 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOME  CANNERS  WILL  "HAR¬ 
VEST”  MILLIONS  OF  JARS  of  de¬ 
licious,  nourishing  fruits 
and  vegetables  this  month. 

And  leading  nutritionists 
say  these 'families  will 
EAT  BETTER  at  LESS 
COST  .  .  .  because  they 
always  have  on  hand  the 
foods  that  are  good  for 
them. 

Look!  No  Guessivork! 

Be  sure  each  jar  YOU 
put  up  is  sealed  perfectly 
— eliminate  guesswork, 
with  Ball  Dome  Lids.  As 
jar  cools.  Dome  clicks 
down.  Then  a  glance  or 
a  touch  tells  you  the  seal 
is  completed.  These  finer  lids  have  RED 
rubber  seal,  cream-white  ENAMEL 
Lining  for  extra  protection. 

Knife  Trick 

Before  sealing,  always 
remove  air  bubbles  by 
running  a  knife  between 
the  contents  and  side  of 
jar.  This  prevents  food 
discoloration  and  as¬ 
sures  a  better  seal. 

Neir  Jar  Reminder 
The  Only  jars  that  come  with  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  Ball  Dome  Mason  Jars 
— regular  or  wide  mouth.  You’ll  like 
the  squared  shape  and  the  non-slip 
gripping  ribs. 


An  ’’Ideal”  Container! 
For  home  canners  who  pre¬ 
fer  wire-clamp  jars,  Ball 
Ideal  is  the  kind  to  order. 
Finest  in  quality,  Ball  Ideal 
Jars  have  squared  shape,  and 
heat-treated  spring  steel 
wires.  They  come  with  Ball 
bers,  for  sure  protection. 


Yours  FREE 


New  illustrated  booklet,  "Ball  Home- 
Canning  and  Freezing  Methods,”  yours 
for  the  asking.  Latest  simplified  meth¬ 
ods,  basic  recipes,  yields.  Address  Ball 
Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  RN83,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Home  Canners 
FIRST  CHOICE'.' 


©  19  53.  a v_-_  a?.os.  co. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain'  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today !: 


-  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  Free 
Catalogue.  1 00  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
loader.  Write  today.  PEN-’N  BRUSH.  Dept.  R NY-8, 
139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


BOOK;  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bo- 
largemonta  la  Album  Form  ell  tor  25t  ooln. 
MAHL-PDL.  BOX  7100.  ELKJMS  PARK.  PA. 
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Little  Blueberry  Deep -Dish  Pies 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Minute  Tapioca 

Little  individual  Deep  Dish  Blueberry  Pies  give  individual  smacking  good 
eating  pleasure  when  made,  as  those  above  were,  with  tapioca  in  the  recipe, 
an  excellent  way  to  hold  the  berry  juices  in  control  and  in  high  favor  flavor. 


There’s  more  than  meets  the  eye 
In  a  personal  deep-dish  pie! 

With  one  apiece  for  all  present, 
either  at  the  table  or  on  a  picnic,  in¬ 
dividual  little  Blueberry  Deep-Dish 
Pies  are  fun,  delicious,  and  they  give 
everybody  more  than  the  usual  share 
of  filling.  Think,  too,  of  not  having 
the  fuss  of  cutting  a  big  pie  and 
serving  it  for  the  family;  also  of  the 
practical  ease  of  sfeparate  little  pic¬ 
nic  pies. 


Tapioca  in  the  recipe  for  these 
pies,  quick-cooking  tapioca,  is  an¬ 
other  fine  feature.  It  keeps  the  usual 
runny  juice  from  overflowing  in  the 
oven,  and  makes  a  consistency  of 
the  fruit  filling  especially  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  going  from  plate  to  watering 
mouth! 

The  recipe  following  is  tested  for 
flavor,  variety  and  success  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summer  dessert. 

Persis  Smith 


Bleeding  Heart  Revived 

One  of  our  most  loved  perennials 
is  the  old  favorite,  the  bleeding 
heart.  We  started  ours  in  an  unusual 
manner,  from  a  slip.  They  enjoy 
plenty  of  water,  with  good  drainage. 
For  years  our  bed  flourished  beauti¬ 
fully,  until  a  late  frost  came  one 
Spring  when  they  were  in  bloom, 
and  froze  the  entire  bed  to  the 
ground. 

One  bleeding  heart  grew  five  fleet 
tall,  and  each  season  was  a  wealth 
of  bloom  for  Memorial  Day.  Since  its 
misfortune,  we  have  transplanted 
the  roots  but  without  the  success  of 
the  original  spot.  Last  year,  however, 
we  tried  again  with  the  small  bit 
still  alive,  and  now  we  again  have 
the  promise  of  a  fine  bed. 

Bleeding  hearts  require  not  only 
a  lot  of  water,  drainage  too,  but  a 
rich  spot,  and  preferably  a  natural 
humus  for  fertilizer. 

Lillian  Stickney 


If  you  grind  coffee  at  home  to  get 
a  more  flavorful  brew,  be  sure  to 
wash  the  coffee  bean  hopper  before 
refilling  it.  Use  hot  soapsuds  and 
rinses,  dry  well,  and  allow  the  con¬ 
tainer  to  air  for  awhile. 


Photo  by  Robert  J.  Bennet,  Del. 


From  Interlaken  ( not  New  York, 
but  Switzerland )  comes  an  inter¬ 
national  flavor  in  the  form  of  a 
special  chicken  recipe  and  dish  which 
brought  a  special  prize  to  Miss 
Bethli  Wittwer,  shown  holding  her 
entry  at  the  Delmarva  Chicken  Festi¬ 
val  held  this  Summer  at  Harrington, 
Del.  Women  featured  strongly  in  the 
National  Senior  Chicken  Cooking 
Contest  at  the  festival. 


—No  Overflow! 

Little  Deep-Dish  Blueberry  Pies 
(Using  fresh  blueberries) 

Use  3  tablespoons  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  %  to  1  cup  sugar;  V4  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  Ya  teaspoon  cinnamon;  4 
cups  wild  or  cultivated  blueberries; 
1  to  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice;  1 
tablespoon  butter;  pastry  for  two- 
crust  pie. 

Combine  quick-cooking  tapioca, 
sugar,  salt,  tinnamon,  blueberries 
and  lemon  juice.  Place  about  %  cup 
of  berry  mixture  in  each  of  6  in¬ 
dividual  baking  dishes  (use  1 44 -cup 
pyrex  or  pottery  dishes).  Add  % 
teaspoon  of  the  butter  to  each  pie. 
Divide  pastry  into  sixths.  Roll  into 
circles  about  V2  inch  larger  than  top 
of  baking  dishes.  Cut  slits  near  cen¬ 
ter.  Adjust  over  berry  mixture, 
opening  slits  with  a  knife  to  permit 
escape  of  steam.  Fold  pastry  over 
edge  of  dish  and  press  to  rim  with 
fingers.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  de¬ 
grees  F.)  about  35  minutes,  or  until 
syrup  boils  with  heavy  bubbles  that 
do  not  burst. 

If  desired,  V2  cup  granulated  sugar 
and  V2  CUP  brown  sugar  may  be 
used  in  this  recipe,  instead  of  the 
sugar  mentioned  above. 


Those  Horrid  Flies 

The  warm  days  of  Spring  and 
early  Summer  bring  a  pest  to  many 
homes,  that  is  extremely  hard  to  get 
rid  of.  I  have  been  pestered  by  these 
cluster  or  cottage  flies  now  each 
Spring  for  many  years.  The  modern 
fly  sprays  have  no  effect  on  them 
other  than  to  kjll  the  many  as  they 
hatch.  Next  day  a  new  swarm  covers 
the'  floors  and  windows  and  spin 
about  with  an  annoying  buzzing 
sound  that  shames  any  conscientious 
housekeeper.  I  have  swept  up  batch 
after  batch  only  to  have  the  same 

thing  repeated  next  day. 

Last  year  I  found  a  home  cure  for 
them  and  this  Spring  I  haven’t  seen 
one  in  my  windows.  Use  an  ear 
syringe,  a  cleaned-out  oil  can  (the 
squirt  type),  or  a  long-necked 

bottle,  to  apply  turpentine  one  day, 
and  formaldehyde  the  next  day,  all 
around  the  windows,  in  every  crack 
where  eggs  could  possibly  be  hidden. 
Do  this  for  three  or  four  days. 

Of  course,  children  and  Pe*s 

should  not  be  ""allowed  near  formal¬ 
dehyde.  So  this  remedy  must  be  used 
with  care  and  discretion. 

Mrs.  h.  J* 


Picnic  Pointers 

If  you  want  a  picnic  meat  loaf  that 
will  be  a  perfect  size  for  hamburge^ 
buns  —  bake  it  i:i  a  can.  It  is 
the  right  shape  to  slice  in  circle^ 
any  thickness  to  suit  the  picnicker 
appetite. 

A  large  supply  of  cubes  can  ® 
frozen  ahead  of  time  and  stored 
plio-film  bags  ready  to  take  to 
picnic  for  iced  tea  or  other  beve- 
ages. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOK&eS 
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Stars  in  the  Hand 

Tonight  the  drifting  fireflies  light  the  summer’s  dusky  skies, 
Sparkle  in  the  trees  and  hedge,  dance  along  the  garden’s  edge 
And  twinkle  on  the  dewy  lawn  —  winking,  blinking,  moving,  on! 


Such  enticing  magic  things  to  carry  stars  beneath  their  wings, 

And  drift  so  low  and  burn  so  cold  that  any  child  may  catch  and  hold 
In  eager  hands,  what  seemed  so  far  —  the  splendor  of  a  shining  star! 

New  Jersey  —  Elsie  S.  Lindgren 


Free  Leaflets — Delightful  Crochet 


Baby  Time  is  all  the  time!  Some¬ 
where,  somebody  is  always  having 
a  new  baby  to  delight  the  family 
and  to  gain  new  friends. 

Likewise,  some  women,  some¬ 
where,  in  church  or  club  work  are 
always  getting  ready  for  a  bazaar 
or  fair. 

Knowing  these  two  facts  of  life 
full  well,  we  are  glad  to  offer  you 
two  especially  attractive  ideas  (in 
leaflet  form)  to  fit  both  major 
events.  In  fact,  the  leaflets  have  the 
added  attraction  of  costing  you 
nothing,  not  even  a  stamp. 

Here,  then,  is  a  baby’s  Bonnet  and 
Sacque  Set  to  crochet  for  the  new 
baby,  here  or  coming,  that  you  want 
to  make  something  for.  Also  here  is 
a  brand  new  Watermelon  Potholder 
(see  the  black  seeds  and  the  shape 
of  the  slice?),  that  should  sell  like 
hotcakes  at  your  next  bazaar.  Not  to 
say  fine  as  novel  handmade  gifts,  or 
for  your  own  kitchen.  Directions  for 
crocheting  on  these  two  separate 
leaflets  are  illustrated,  clear,  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  to  follow. 

To  receive  whichever  leaflets 
you’d  like,  simply  drop  a  post  card 
addressed  as  follows:  WATER¬ 
MELON  POTHOLDER,  or  BABY 
SET,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Then 
sign  your  name  and  full  address  on 


the  other  side  of  the  post  card.  If 
you  want  both  leaflets,  address  the 
postal  to  TWO  CROCHET  LEAF¬ 
LETS. 

Perhaps  you  -  have  a  friend  who 
loves  to  crochet?  A  separate  postcard 
with  her  name,  and  addressed  as 
above,  will  be  honored  too. 

We  are  all  ready  to  supply  you 
and  happy  to  do  so. 

Persis  Smith 


Photos;  Courtesy  of  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  New  York 


Seen  in  Our  Garden 


Daily,  Van  and  I  retire  to  Wild 
Hose  Nook  back  of  our  rock  garden 
for  a  snack;  invariably,  each  day  we 
observe  some  new  and  novel  be¬ 
havior  of  Mother  Nature’s  children. 
Though  many  things  made  or 
Planted  by  man  bring  the  wild 
creatures,  the  most  important  attrac- 
hon  is  an  atmosphere  of  tranquil 
seclusion.  This  is  good  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  In  early  Spring,  grey- 
cheeked  Thrush,  Hermit  Thrush, 
Scarlet  Tanager,  Rosebreasted  gros¬ 
beak,  Brown  Thrasher,  worm-eating 
warbler  and  many  more  genial 
spirits  lend  enchantment  and  in¬ 
describable  loveliness  to  our  garden 
;°r  a  .brief  period  before  seeking 
their  distant  woodland  haunts. 

fn  Summer,  exquisite  night  moths 
weave  a  mystery  among  the  white 
lowered  nicotiana  from  twilight  far 
rA?u^e  night.  The  light  green  Luna 
‘doth  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  moth 
world.  Plant  an  oak  tree  if  you  wish 
10  attract  them. 

.white  lined  evening  lover 
rj“®nePhila  lineata)  is  a  moth  with 

bh  coloring,  especially  its  back 
deep  pink  bordered  on 
jder  side  by  dark  brown.  These 
+  s  Ay  happily  among  our  pe- 
ar?las  daring  the  day  and  revel 
ing°dg  the  Nicotiana  in  early  even- 
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A  Louisana  water-thrush,  a  Kirt- 
land  warbler  far  from  his  beaten 
track,  and  an  albino  junco  have 
honored  us  with  a  short  stop-over 
on  their  southern  migration.  ■ 

One  evening  in  mid- September, 
hundreds  of  Monarch  butterflies  on 
their  southerly  migration  literally 
flooded  our  hedge  where  they  spent 
the  night.  After  sunrise  next  morn¬ 
ing,  they  gradually  arose  in  groups. 
Eventually  assembling  in  a  gorgeous 
cloud,  they  departed  southward.. 

We  have  witnessed  the  rare  sight 
of  a  Savannah  sparrow  performing 
the  grotesque  ritual  of  “anting”  on 
one  of  our  stepping  stones.  Giving 
a  broad  -curved  sweep  of  his  tail,  he 
corralled  several  ants;  then  partly 
spreading  his  wings,  he  rubbed  the 
ants  on  his  feathers.  Whether  birds 
enjoy  the  acid  odor,  as  cats  do 
catnip,  or  whether  the  ants  b  ctnish 
vermin,  is  a  question. 

Cottontail  rabbits  freeze  among 
our  shrubbery  after  scampering  from, 
their  clover  feasts;  and  grey  squirrels 
bark  excitedly  at  us.  At  twilight, 
long-eared  owls  flit  silently  under 
the  darkening  sky;  song  birds  hush 
and  seek  cover. 

Our  nook  is,  indeed,  a  gladsome 
spot  where  world-weariness  takes 
wings  and  peace  and  serenity  take 
possession  of  the  soul. 

M.  C.  Van  Rensselaer 


COOKING 


WITH  A  KITCHEN  HEATER  GAS  RANGE 

SPECIALLY  ENGINEERED  FOR  “PYROFAX”  GAS 


"Pyrotax"  hoiiled  gas  and  an  automatic  Caloric  kitchen  healer 
range  make  a  perfect  team  for  better,  easier  meals  and  tor 
quick,  clean  convenient  heat.  Your  Caloric  gas  range  and 
"Pyrofax"  Gas  give  you  instant,  flexible  heat  with  pinpoint 
control.  It  starts  at  the  flick  of  a  wrist;  stops 
when  you  shut  it  off.  And  Caloric  is  America's 
easiest  range  to  keep  clean. 

Caloric  kitchen  heater  ranges  give  won¬ 
derful  automatic  gas  heat.  Modern  thermo¬ 
static  control.  You  set  it,  forget  it.  In  winter, 
blowers  circulate  the  air  at  any  temperature 
you  choose.  In  the  summer,  shut  off  the 
heater  and-the  blowers  circulate  cool  air. 

See  this  amazing  team  at  your  local  "Pyrofax" 
Gas  Distributor's  today  . « .  Color-styled  Cal¬ 
oric  Gas  Ranges  and  "Pyrofax"  LP  Gas. 


For  cooking,  water  heating,  clothes  drying,  refrigeration. 

t  Tile  Sexm  "'Pyrofax"  is  a  registered  trade-mark  o i  Union  Caxbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 

THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOUS 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


SRI  AW  TELLS  ABOOT  SCOTLAND 
I  live  in  Scotland.  It’s  a  lovely  country 
with  very  beautiful  scenery.  Grennock  is 
one  of  the  most  important  shipping  ports 
on  the  Clyde,  which  is  a  river  and  is  very' 
well  known.  Ships  of  many  nations  sail  up 
and  down,  discharging  goods  at  Grennock 
and  farthur  up  the  river. 

My  interests  are  varied:  cycling,  swim¬ 
ming,  reading,  stamp  and  coin  collecting 
and  many  others.  So  I  do  hope  you  will 
write  to  me  when  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  more 
of  my  country  and  myself,  and  hear  about 
you  and  your  country,  too.  —  Brian  Wis¬ 
hart,  16.  Scotland. 


N«C£  WORDS  ABOUT  OUR  PAGE 

X  just  want  to  thank  you  for  the  won¬ 
derful  service  Our  Page  brings  to  boys  and 
girls.  I  have  found  many  ,  wonderful  pen 
pals  and  1  know  that  many  others  feel  as 
X  do,  and  are  sincerely  wishing  Our  Page 
good  hick  in  years  to  come.  —  Beth 
Wilson.  13.  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  I  have  just  started 
to  read  Our  Page  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  very  interesting.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  boys  and  girls  who  would  like 
to  write  to  me.  I  live  on  a  farm  quite  a 
way  from  town.  Letters  would  be  fine  to 
occupy  my  time.  —  Patsy  Harringtgon,  15, 
New  York 


Dear  Contributors:  This  is  my  first  letter 
to  Our  Page.  I  am  going  to  be  in  the  fourth 
grade  this  year  when  school  opens.  I  have 
three  sisters  and  one  brother.  We  have  a 
little  farm  of  eight  acres  with  one  cow  and 
three  heifers,  chickens  and  a  pony  Bonnie. 
My  sister  Helen  and  I  are  visiting  my 
grandmother  this  week  about  six  miles  from 
our  home,  —  Nancy  Anderson.  9,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Dear  Readers:  I  always  enjoy  reading 
Our  Page  and  would  like  to  write  to  some 
of  you  I  am  absolutely  crazy  about  hiking 
and  skating.  They  take  up  a  lot  of  my 
spare  time.  At  present  I  have  been  ex¬ 
ploring  different  careers  which  interest  me. 
However  I  do  a  lot  of  reading  besides  this. 
Also  I  am  quite  a  baseball  fan.  Don’t  forget 
I’ll  fae  waiting  for  letters  from  you!  — 
Nan  Page,  13.  New  York. 


Dear  Soys  and  Girls:  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  boys  and  girls  near  my  age 
and  to  exchange  photographs.  We  have  lots 
of  cats  and  one  dog;  also  we  have  cows 
and  chickens.  We  are  getting  lots  of  eggs 
to  sell.  I  like  almost  all  kinds  of  music  and 
still  go  to  school.  —  Mary  Wolfe,  16,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


EQUESTRIENNE 

Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  16,  Massachusetts 


THE  LITTLE  ROMANTIC 
Drawn  by  Rose  McMahon,  Va-,  Ohio 
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As  the  cars  spea  around  each  daring 
curve  at  the  speed  ot  110  miles  an  hour, 
they  got  nearer  to  death’s  door.  The  next 
curve.  Hell’s  Curve,  many,  many  had  never 
passed.  Car  26,  driven  by  Chuck  Middleton, 
was  in  the  lead.  Could  he  master  this 
treacherous  curve  which  was  feared  by  most 
men?  With  that  thought  he  gritted  his  teeth 
and  gripped  the  steering  wheel  until  his 
knuckles  turned  white.  « 

Chuck  had  been  racing  cars  since  he  was 
18;  now  in  his  25th  year  he  felt  like  a 
veteran.  He  had  challenged  scores  of  men 
and  had  usually  come  out  the  victor. 
Though  he  had  also  experienced  failures,  he 
never  gave  up.  Racing  was  in  his  blood 
because  Tom  Middleton,  Chuck’s  father,  was 
World  Champion.  Chuck,  by  winning  this 
race,  would  match  the  champion’s  skill. 
Suddenly  Car  25  passed  Chuck.  He  stepped 
harder  on  the  accelerator.  Crash?  Scraps  of 
iron  flew  all  over!  Flames  flared  up!  Car 
25  had  lost  control  and  crashed  through  the 
guard  rails,  rolling  down  a  steep  enbank- 
ment.  Men  in  white  coats  rushed  to  the 
scene! 

As  Chuck  got  closer  to  the  disastrous 
curve  he  said  a  few  prayers,  not  for  him- 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page  but  I  have  read 
it  for  a  long  time.  My  favorite  sports  are 
swimming  and  bicycle  riding.  My  hobby  is 
dancing  and  I  love  to  go  to  dances.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  world.  Please  enclose  a  snapshot 
if  possible.  —  Alice  Hanson,  13,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  like  to  write  letters 
very  much  and  I  never  have  anyone  to 
write  to.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  I  have  just  started  reading  the  Page 
for  boys  and  girls  and  I  find  it  very  inter¬ 
esting.  You  see.  my  father  has  always  re¬ 
ceived  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  when  I 
startea  to  want  to  write  letters,  he  told  me 
about  the  Page  for  boys  and  girls.  Please 
write.  —  Linda  Van  Ostberg,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  like  to  read  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Page  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We 
live  on  a  farm  and  have  cats,  dogs  and 
chickens  on  it.  I  like  the  birds  and  learn 
the  names  of  the  different  ones  I  see.  I 
have  a  Bluebird  living  in  my  birdhouse 
and  a  little  Chipping  Sparrow  built  a  nest 
outside  a  window.  I  can  look  into  the  nest 
and  see  three  eggs.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  children  my  age.  I  like  cats 
best.  —  Rita  Krupula,  10,  Connecticut. 


self,  but  fot  the  driver  of  Car  25.  He 
prayed  that  he  would  pull  through  the  fate 
that  beset  him.  Now  as  Chuck  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  curve  his  fear  dwindled. 
When  he  glanced  at  the  rear  view  mirror 
he  saw  still  another  ear  creeping  up.  If 
he  went  any  faster  he  knew  that  he  would 
not  make  it;  if  he  stayed  at  the  same  speed 
that  car  would  possibly  pass  him  and  make 
the  curve. 

Should  he  take  a  chance?  Hadn’t  he 
raced  for  seven  years?  Suddenly  there  was 
a  flashback  of  memory!  That  memory  de¬ 
cided  for  him.  He  let  up  on  the  accelerator 
and  the  car  passed  him.  Chuck  passed  the 
finish  line  obviously  in  second  place. 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  Chuck  was  a 
coward  for  not  overtaking  that  curve.  Only 
his  flashback  prevented  him.  You  want  to 
know  what  it  was?  I  am  sorry;  but  that  is 
his  secret  and.  besides  himself,  I  am  the 
only  one  who  knows.  As  long  as  I  live  that 
secret  will  be  locked  within  my  heart. 

Well,  in  seven  years  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  race  such  as  this  and,  if  Chuck  is 
still  living,  I  know  he  will  win  that  one 
and  be  just  as  great  as  his  father  was. 

—  Carol  Reuther,  15,  New  York 


i_.etters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  This  should  then  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Check  with  your 
Post  Office  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States. 

New  York:  Joyce  Miller,  16;  Leigh 
Rumack;  Nan  Page,  13;  Linda  Van  Ostberg; 
June  Wright,  14;  Alice  Ackerly,  14;  Norma 
Borden.  16;  Nancy  Bides,  14;  Wilma  Bryan, 
15;  Patsy  Harrington,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Nancy  Makin,  14;  Mary 
Wolfe,  16;  Nancy  Anderson,  9;  Carol  Trapp, 
12. 

New  Jersey:  Dorothy  Barshack,  9. 

Connecticut:  Rita  Krupula,  10. 

Maine:  Charlotte  Schultz,  15. 

Scotland:  Brian  Wishart,  16. 


PALQMINA  MARE  AND  HAMSTERS 
Our  family  lives  on  a  large  farm  and  en¬ 
joy  the  country  very  much  although  ifs 
quite  lonely.  I  like  all  sports  especially 
canoeing,  motor  boating,  speedboating  and 
horseback  riding  as  I  have  a  Palomino  mare 
of  my  own.  My  mother  also  has  a  group  ot 
hamsters.  There  are  two  males,  Speed  and 
Mike,  one  female  Nancy  and  nine  baby 
hamsters.  Although  my  mother  owns  them 
I  enjoy  watering,  feeding  them  and  taking 
care  of  them.  I  hope  to  hear  from  all  ot 
you.  —  Charlotte  Schultz,  15,  Maine. 


GOOD  MUSIC  AND  TENNYSON 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  I 
would  like  to  have  pen  pals  of  all  age« 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  and  my  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  records  of  classical  music  and  reading 
poetry,  especially  Tennyson.  —  Wilma 
Bryan,  15,  New  York. 


CAN  IT  BE? 

Around  a  corner  and  up  a  tree, 

There  sat  a  monkey  who  looked  at  me, 
He  began  to  talk  and  he  said:  “Hello,*' 
Amazed  as  I  was  I  said,  “  ’Tis  so.” 

I  then  reached  up  and  touched  his  fur, 
Just  to  see  if  it  really  were; 

His  fur  was  cool  and  shiny,  too 
With  specks  of  white  on  a  background  blue; 
When  all  at  once  I*  realized 
’Twas  a  mirror  of  me  I’d  criticized! 

—  Betty  Shannon,  14,  Massachusetts 


THE  CAMEL 

On  the  desert  you  find  this  animal; 
He*  is  known  to  all  as  the  camel. 
He  can  go  far  without  a  drink, 

His  hump  holds  fat  for  food,  I  think. 
His  color  is  of  the  shifting  sand 
In  a  hot  and  tropic  land. 

—  Ruth  Hunt,  9,  New  York 


THE  SWALLOW'S  NEST 

Day  after  day  her  nest  she  moulded 
Building  with  magic,  love  and  mud, 

A  gray  cup  made  by  a  thousand  journeys 
And  the  tiny  beak  was  trowel  and  hod, 
—  Patsy  Harrington,  15,  New  York 


SUMMER  SHOWER 

One  summer  day  two  little  clouds 
Went  flying  through  the  sky. 

They  went  so  fast  they  bumped  their  heads, 
And  both  began  to  cry! 

—  Sara  Cummings,  11.  Pennsylvania 


GIDDY-OP,  PANCHO! 

Drawn  by  Joan  Yoeodnik,  14,  Pennsylvania 


august  ^  Vi 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  De  Nicola,  ’ 
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Gallery  of  August  Sketches 


Drawn  by 


WILD  ELK 
Merle  Gordon, 


16,  Maine 


Editor’s  Message 


It  won’t  be  long  now  when  yqu  will  all  be  thinking  of  school 
again.  Gone  will  be  the  lazy  vacation  days,  and  the  time  not  far  off 
when  the  feet  that  have  been  free  to  go  about  all  Summer  will  have 
to  follow  the  beaten  path  again  to  school.  But  then  there  will  be  new 
grades,  new  friends,  maybe  new  teachers,  and  much  that  is  new  of 
study  and  preparation  for  bigger  things  to  come. 

flight  on  this  Page  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you  to 
enjoy  learning  more  about  geography  and  history  from  our  foreign 
friends.  We  could  work  it  out  this  way.  Our  overseas  boys  and  girls 
might  like  to  send  a  thumbnail  sketch,  each  of  his  own  country:  its 
customs,  what  the  people  there  enjoy,  its  summer  and  winter  resorts, 
what  it  produces,  its  climate  and  historical  background.  It  would  make 
good  reading. 

Brian  Wishart  from  Scotland  has  made  a  good  start.  Scotland’s 
history  goes  back  many  centuries  and  there  are  a  lot  of  old,  old  castles 
we  would  like  to  hear  about  too.  We  all  could  go  on  a  trip  just  by  read¬ 
ing  Our  Page  —  a  kind  of  Junior  “Geographic.” 

What  do  you  say,  boys  and  girls?  —  Elsie  Unger. 


LETTERS  WANTED 


\ 


Fashion  Book  Now  Ready 
Fail-Winter  1953-’54 

Here  it  is,  the  new  Fall  Forecast 
on  fashions  for  women  who  sew  — 
and  save!  All  compact  in  a  fine 
fashion  book,  illustrated  in  COLOR. 
The  Fashion  World  for  this  Fall,  and 
the  Winter  of  1954,  is  agog  from 
cover  to  cover  with  over  100  pattern 
designs  destined  to  create  so  much 
wearing  apparel  in  so  little  time! 

Seft  tweed  dresses,  pleats  under 
new  management,  delightful  woolen 
ideas,  "separates”  to  mate  or  relate 
at  your  merest  whim,  toppers  to  top 
all,  designs  for  all  ages,  and  school, 
and  lots  for  Tots  to  Teens.  New 


aprons  to  come  to  dinner  right  after 
their  jobs  backstage,  stay-at-homes 
for  favorite  cottons! 

Gift  suggestions  are  special  for 
Baby  and  Aunt  Mary  and  Cousin 
Sue.  All  at  your  finger-tips:  Sew- 
easy  styles  to  supply  that  necessary 
any-hour  answer  from  breakfast 
until  bedtime! 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  is  now 
ready  for  you  to  order:  costs  only 
20  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


Cleanliness  Clips 

One  practical  way  to  avoid  sun 
glare  is  with  a  plastic  sun  shield.  It 
comes  in  a  variety  of  bright  colors 
with  a  non-reflective  underside.  This 
type  of  shield  is  light,  cool,  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  you  can  even  slip  your 
own  glasses  on  also.  Wash  it  often 
in  soap  and  water  for  good  visi¬ 
bility. 


Locate  holes  in  an  inner  tube, 
hose,  or  gas  pipe  by  applying  soap 
suds  to  the  surface.  Telltale  bubbles 
will  indicate  where  the  leak  is. 


Moth  larvae  feed  on  dirt  and 
grease  in  fabric.  The  primary  rule  of 
moth  prevention  is  to  make  sure  that 
garments  and  blankets  are  clean  be¬ 
fore  storing,  using  soap  and  water 
washing  where  possible.  Store  clean 
items  in  sealed  bags  or  packages. 


Grand  School  Clothes  and  Needlework 


2702  —  Darling  Dirndl  Juniper  and  Blouse.  Back-buttoned  jumper  has 
attractive  trimming  interest,  insures  quick  sewing  with  its  own  little  casual 
classic  blouse,  (sleeve  choice).  Sizes  are  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  jumper,  1%  yds. 
blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2749  —  Three  Smart  Little  School  Separates!  Pleated  skirt,  diagonally 
buttoned  weskit  and  casual  blouse — true  grown-up  styling  for  this  fabric- 
saving  school  set!  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Size  8:  blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Wes- 
sit,  %  yd.  35-in.  Skirt,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

572  —  Wonderful  Crochet  Collection  in  One  Pattern:  A  most  interest- 
3n£  9_inch  doily  done  in  pure  white  crochet  has  a  ric  rac  center  design;  8V2- 
mch  doily  is  done  in  two  colors  (rose-dust  and  white  or  daffodil  yellow  and 
White)  or  any  other  combination  you  prefer.  Crocheting  very  easy  on  both 
:or  delightful  use  on  table  or  buffet.  Also  four  handkerchief  edgings:  each 
hi  two  colors,  dainty  and  lacy,  and  may  be  used  also  for  breakfast  or  tea 
h^ay  mats,  for  table  place  mats,  for  collar  edging  on  a  little  girl’s  organdy 
Party  frock.  20  cents. 

^  402  —  Favorite  Colt  Multicolor:  His  First  Day.  No  embroidery  neces- 

•h?  °n  tllese  designs  —  “Cappy  the  colt”  is  made  in  the  dye-fast,  launder- 
dhie  transfer  process  which  only  requires  ironing  onto  your  fabric  to  set 
color  permanently!  Twelve  little  three-inch  figures  in  brown  and  green 
h  Ct  the  first  day  in  the  life  of  a  new-born  colt.  Children  love  this  baby 
■ ,  on  quilts,  curtains,  dresser  scarves,  pillows,  dressing  gown  and  pajama 
Pockets.  20  cents. 

.  ;  "728  —  Neat  New  Brunch  Coat!  Scalloped  collar  wrap-around  design 
a  single  large  pocket.  Wear  it  as  a  breakfast  or  brunch  coat,  also  as 
frock-  (Cap  sleeve  version  included.)  Sizes  are  14-20,  36-48.  Size 
yds  of  35-in.  25  cents. 

New  Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

„  t  ^icase  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for- 
St"  tvt  lnc*ude  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
2()o  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  on 

orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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HAUL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling ,  West  Va. 


,he  Seal 

,  „  1 
P  J  up  when  you  buy  if. 

It’s  down  when  seoHedL 

It'S 

ARC-LID 


A  perfect  sect.  Strong  and  safe  for  oil 
approved  methods  of  modern  home 
canning  and  freezing.  Easy  to  oie  and 
to  open.  No  robber  rings  required.  Only 
the  lids  need  replacing.  Fit  all  standard 
mason  jars*  but  only  ATLAS  Jars  come 
with  ATLAS  Arc-Lids.  Insist  upon  ATLAS 
—  Caps  and  Jars.  FREE — Write  tor  com¬ 
plete  freezing  information. 


White  Enomel  lined 


•  You  borrow  from  an  outfit 
that’s  owned  and  managed  by 
farmers  like  yourself 


f OR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING 


Amazing  New  Shopping  fat! 


YOUR  FRIENDS  GET 
FAMOUS  BRAND 
MERCHANDISE  FOR 

$|oo  per 


™*25-*50-*100  REWARDS 

Yes — for  only  $1  a  week  your  family  and 
friends  can  furnish  their  homes  with  wonderful 
nationally  advertised  products  — •  luxuries  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afforcti  And  you 
get — absolutely  without  cost — $25,  $30,  $100 
in  valuable  merchandise  rewards  ...  of  your 
own  choosing.  Nothing  for  you  to  buy  or  sell 
.  .  .  no  knocking  on  doors.  All  you  do  is  act  as 
Secretary  for  a  Popular  Merchandise  Club,  made 
up  of  a  few  friends  and  family.  ItJs  fun,  it 
makes  you  respected  and  looked  up  to,  gives  you 
a  fascinating,  important  new  life. 


yowr  iocoi  notienoi  rnrmi  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  R-36. 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


COOPERATIVE 


FARM  CREDIT 


1 1 0  Comfort  Styles 
Bring  You 

EXTRA  SPARE  TIME  CASH! 

No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cush¬ 
ion  comfort  to  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  co-workers.  Advance  com¬ 
missions  to  $4.00  a  pair,  plus 
Cash  Bonus,  Paid  Vacation, 

$25.00  Reward  Offer.  Outstand¬ 
ing  values  for  men,  women, 
children.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  Today  for  FREE 
new  76  page  Catalog  and  full  details. 

Tanners  Shoe  Co.,  315  Boston  10,  Mass. 

DHtBfiM  DCMMAMTC  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
KlDDUN  KEiYlWII'liS  ing.  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $3.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.li.  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


FREE 


SEND  FOR  BIG  NEW/  CATALOG 


Send  now  for  140  page  toll  color 
catalog  of  America's  most  famous  brand  mer¬ 
chandise.  Show  it  to  your  family  and  friends.  See 
how  thrilled  they  are.  No  cost  or  obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  now! 

POPULAR  M ERC  BAN D I sF  cTJiT WLAN  I 

Dept.  A-723,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  me  FREE  CATALOG  and  all  | 

(information  on  how  to  star:  a  Popular  . 
Shopping  Club, 


1  H  1 

|  Nome . .... . . . «.«« . «... _ _  | 

|  Address .  | 

I  City . . Zone . $t«Wc .  I 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  includes  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America's  Quality 
Finishers  since  1920.  BAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 

.  wise 


DEPT.  RM, 


LA  CROSSE. 


3CGNSIN 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35e.  Complete  Book  "Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St,,  Troy,  M.  Y. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MF6.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FBEEPOBT,  MEW  YORK 


At  Last  — 


/AH 

INFORMATIVE  BOOKLET 
OH  A  PROBLEM  SUBJECT 


Before  -  the  -  Need 
Cemetery  and 
Family  Monument 
Plan  ning 

Certainly  you’ve  told  yourself  that 
this  is  something  you  should  talk  over 
with  your  wife  — like  life  insurance  and 
your  will.  You’ve  probably  considered 
it  from  the  thoughtful  angle  —avoiding 
a  lonely  task  left  for  a  survivor  —  pro¬ 
tecting  her  from  the  hasty  judgment 
necessary  in  handling  these  details 
-alone  at  just  the  wrong  time.  But  there 
are  many,  many  more  reasons  for 
taking  care  of  thi3  problem  now,. 

This  Boo  kief 
Will  IHeilp  You**. 

Written  with  great  understanding, 
the  free  booklet  '’Before  The  Need 
Arises ...”  explains  how  the  purchase 
of  your  family  monument  and  cemetery  « 
plot  should  be  made  from  income,  not 
from  capital  intended  to  protect  survi¬ 
vors  . . .  how  this  investment  does  not 
become  part  of  your  taxable  estate . . . 
satisfaction  from  making  the  ..arrange- 
meats  together  while  you’re  still  alive 
. . .  who  to  see  about  legal  and  local 
cemetery  regulations . . .  how  cemetery 
arrangements  can  also  be  completed 
when  you  select  a  monument . . .  how  to 
■select  the  monument  that  best  portrays 
your  family  character  . . .  how  hasty 
decisions,  over -spending,  and  a  lonely 
task  for  survivors  can  be  avoided. 


Fill  out  this  coupon* 


before  you  turn 
the  page 


Rock  of  Ages 

803  Granite  Way,  IBartre,,  \ 


t 

« 

jj  (m  it* m  \ if /£%  IRmwpa  'M*  ® 

Please  send  free  copy  of er  Before  The  j{ 
8  Need  Arises  .  .  . 

! 

i 


ii 


\  Street. 


.State. 


'Maepen 

{LIGHTNING 
SYSTEMS 

GIVE  POSITIVE 
PROTECTION  FROM 
LIGHTNING  LOSSES 

Undent!  niters’  nationwide  records  prove 
37%  of  all  rural  fires  are  caused  by 
lightning.  Without  lightning  protection 
you  risk  destruction  of  life,  property  and 
equipment.  Why  gamble  with  nature's 
most  devastating  force?  Protect  now  with 
a  modern  I  PC  SYSTEM. 

Wi-Ltj  TODAY  to  Department  URN  for 
complete  information. 


Independent  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
13  M.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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The  dairy  industry  has  split  wide 
open  since  Secretary  Benson  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  90  per  cent 
of  parity’  price  supports  would  not 
be  made  available  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  .  the  1954  marketing  year. 
There  is  a  further  prospect  that  the 
dairy  bloc  will  also  split  aw’ay  from 
the  rest  of  the  farm  bloc  on  the  hot 
issue  of  farm  price  supports. 

Benson’s  dairy  industry  advisory- 
committee  opened  hostilities  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  not  oppose  dropping 
support  levels  on  milk,  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  providing  that  support  levels 
are  dropped  at  the  same  time  on  feed 
grains.  The  situation  "was  aggravated 
when  Benson,  in  a  speech,  interpre¬ 
ted  'this  statement  to  mean  that  the 
dairy-  industry  is  willing  to  have  its 
price  support  levels  lowered  imme¬ 
diately. 

By  and  large,  the  dairy  industry- 
split  along  producer-processor  Lines, 
although  there  were  many  exceptions 
on  both  sides.  The  processors,  much 
closer  to  a  public  aroused  by  large- 
scale  Government  buying  of  butter, ( 
are  mostly  anxious  to  experiment' 
with  speeding  up  butter  buying  by- 
lower  retail  prices.  The  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  point  to  cruelly  high  production 
costs,  and  contend  it  is  not  fair '  to 
provide  less  than  90  per  cent  of 
parity-  for  dairy  products  when  the 
grain  raw  materials  are  supported 
at  that  level. 

This  position  has  already  drawn 
fire  from  Congressmen  representing 
grain  farmers.  Facts  and  figures  have 
beeji  presented  to  show  that  a  drop 
from  the  present  90  per  cent  of  parity 
on  food  grains  to  the  lowest  level 


permitted,  even  under  the  temporari¬ 
ly  suspended  Anderson  Act,  '75  per 
cent,  would  bring  almost  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  dairy  farm  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile.  Benson  is  trying  to 
develop  a  plan  which  would  solve 
the  problem  before  the  break  in 
dairy  ranks  becomes  too  serious.  He 
has  already  had  under  consideration 
an  export  plan,  under  which  butter 
owned  by  the  Government  would  be 
sold  abroad  at  sacrifice  prices,  thus 
removing  the  depressing  effect  of 
Government  stocks.  But  Denmark 
got  wind  of  the  idea  and  protested 
strongly  against  “dumping”  and  de¬ 
struction  of  their  own  natural  mar¬ 
kets.  Another  idea  which  has  been 
pressed  upon  Benson  by-  his  advisors 
would  offer  one  pound  of  Govern¬ 
ment  butter  to  the  .consumer  for 
some  small  price  like  10  cents  for 
every  pound  the  consumer  would 
buy-  of  commercial  butter  at  the 
regular  market  price.  The  advisors 
who  came  up  with  this  idea  believe 
quite  strongly  in  the  processor  con¬ 
tention  that  buying  would  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds'  if  prices  were 
more  competitive  with  oleo.  They 
believe  that  the  bargain-rate  offer 
would  provide  dramatic  proof  that 
the  dairy  farm  could  make  up  in 
volume  what  he  might  lose  in  price. 

Nobody  wants  open  warfare  with¬ 
in  the  dairy  ranks,  although  some 
factions  would  look  with  favor  on  a 
split  as  between  the  dairy  bloc  and 
the  rest  of  the  Congressional  farm 
bloc.  The  farm  bloc  is  working 
feverishly  to  head  off  action  on  a 
recommendation  by-  Benson’s  dairy 
advisory  committee  to  the  effect  that 


Lamb  Losses  i 


Feed  Lot 


(Continued  from  Page  492) 
by  administering  a  suitable  antitoxin. 
This  antitoxin  is  prepared  from  or¬ 
ganisms  of  the  type  which  cause  the 
ailment. 

Shipping  Fever  or  Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia 

When  feeder  lambs  have  been 
shipped  any  considerable  distance 
they  have  usually-  received  only  the 
minimum  requirements  for  feed  and 
water;  consequently,  they  are  in  a 
condition  of  lowered  physical  resis¬ 
tance  to  any  invading  pathogenic  or¬ 
ganisms.  There  are ‘several  kinds  and 
types  of  such  organisms,  commonly 
present  everywhere,  which  are 
capable  of  producing  the  ailment 
known  as  shipping  fever  or 
hemorrhagic  septicemia. 

The  best  preventive  of  this  com¬ 
mon  feed  lot  disease  of  lambs  is  to 
have  the  lambs  vaccinated  with 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  bacterin,  not 
less  than  two  weeks  and  preferably 
four  weeks  before  being  shipped.  If 
the  lambs  have  not  been  so  vaccin¬ 
ated,  and  are  wanted  for  immediate 
shipment,  then  they  should  receive 
a  protective  dose  of  antihemorrhagic 
septicemia  serum. 

This  serum  injection  provides  a 
temporary  protection  .which  lasts ,  for 
about  two  weeks.  Lambs  that  have 
received  this  serum  treatment  should 
then  be  vaccinated  with  the  bacterin 
within  about  two  weeks  after  their 
arrival.  Either  the  bacterin  alone  or 
the  combination  serum-bacteria  vac¬ 
cination,  when  properly  adminis¬ 
tered,  usually  provides  protection  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  months. 

When  feeder  lambs  have  been 
purchased  and  are  shipped  in  and 
started  on  feed  without  vaccinating 
them,  they  may  take  down  with 
shipping  fever.  This  is  manifested  by 
a  nasal  discharge,  depression,  fre¬ 
quent  coughing,  with  some  having 
difficulty  in  breathing.  Such  dis¬ 
turbances  may  progress  to  pneu¬ 
monia  with  fatal  results,  and  at 
best  the  sick  lambs  lose  considerable 
weight  an'd  consequently  make  much 
slower  and  more  costly  gains.  Until 
the  development  of  the  newer 
sulfonamids  this  disease,  once  it  ap¬ 
peared,  was  a  major  problem  in 
lamb  feed  lots. 


Now,  however,  the  prompt  ‘  ad¬ 
ministration  of  either  sulfamethazine 
or  terramycin,  alone  or  together 
with  serum,  effectively  controls  the 
ailment.  Another  effective  treatment 
is  by  the  intravenous'  injection  of 
aureomycin  crystalline,  which  is  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  with  the  pneumonia 
complex.  All  of  these  treatments  and 
vaccines  should  be  administered  by 
a  veterinarian.  At  d;he  start  of  an 
outbreak  of  shipping  fever,  all 
healthy  lambs  in  the  feed  lot  should 
be  vaccinated  with  serum  and  then 
later  vaccinated  with  bacterin.  How¬ 
ever,  vaccination  alone  cannot  curb 
losses  in  animals  already  infected 
with  the  causative  organisms  of 
shipping  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  have  ben  previously  vaccin¬ 
ated  against  this  disease  and  their 
immunity  has  £un  out,  a  second  dose 
will  increase  their  resistance. 

Worm  the  Lambs 
The  advent  of  phenothiazine  has 


other  advisory  ‘  committees  ask  Con- 
gress  to  cancel  1954  rigid  90  per  cent 
of  parity  price  supports  on  the  basic 
.commodities,  including  grains.  More 
than  that,  they  are  trying  to  line  up 
support  within  the  dairy  industry  for 
continued  90  per  cent  all  down  the 
line. 

Secretary  Benson  looks  with  most 
fear  on  the  prospect  that  the  dairy 
industry  will  itself  split  into  battling 
segments.  Benson  has  worked  very 
hard  to  encourage  the  industry  to  go 
forward  as  unanimously  as  possible 
in  solving  its  own  problems:  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  overproduction,  under¬ 
consumption,  A  great  advertising  and 
public  relations  campaign  to  get 
people  to  drink  more  milk,  eat  more 
butter  and  ice  cream  and  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products,  was  visualized, 
This  effort,  Benson  feels,  would  need 
the  united,  harmonious  cooperation 
of  the  entire  industry  to  be  most 
successful. 

Nevertheless,  the  dairy  farmer 
continues  to  be  most  conscious  of 
costs  of  production,  while  the  compa¬ 
nies  who  sell  butter  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers  remain  most  conscious  of 
public,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Congressional  critcisms  of  the 
Government  butter-buying  program, 

Many  of  the  dairy  farfners  accuse 
the  processors  and  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  fosterihg  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  public  through 
their  statements  about  butter  price 
props.-  The  processors  and  the  secre¬ 
tary,  in  turn,  insist  that  production 
for  government  storage  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  and  they  argue  that  production 
must  somehow  be  channeled  into 
consumption. 

4*  *!•  •!»  4“ 

“Soft  words,  nothing  but  soft 
words,”  said  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr. 
(D.,  La.):,  ranking  minority  member 
of. the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

He  was  referring  to  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Benson,  who  had  just 
finished  outlining  his  goal  of  100  per 
cent  of  parity  for  farmers,  but  in  the 
marketplace,  and  without  disclosing 
(Continued  on  Page  503) 


provided  lamb  feeders  with  an 
easily  administered  and  effective 
drug  for  the  control  of  internal 
parasites  of  sheep  and  lambs.  This 
drug  is  especially  effective  against 
the  prevalent  and  deadly  sheep 
stomach  worm  as  well  as  the  para¬ 
site  which  causes  nodular  disease. 
No  starving  previous  to  administer¬ 
ing  this  drug  is  necessary;  however, 
when  given  in  the  feed  the  lambs 
should  -  be  sufficiently  hungry  to 
readily  eat  the  medicated  mixture. 
Only  a  few  lambs  should  be  treated 
as  a  group,  with  enough  room  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  trough  so  that  each  gets 
its  approximate  proportionate  part. 

The  following  formula  has  been 
found  suitable  for  treating  groups 
of  five:  Phenothiazine  four  and  one- 
half  ounces,  molasses  four  fluid 
ounces,  water  three  fluid  ounces, 
mixed  grain  four  pounds.  If  individ¬ 
ual  treatment  is  preferred,  capsules 
containing  dosage  may  be  pur¬ 
chased;  follow  the  directions  on  the 
container.  All  of  the  lambs  should 
be  wormed  shortly  after  being 
placed  in  the  feed  lot. 


CobleskiU  Patricia  Frieda,  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  the  CobleskiU  Ins_^Ji4 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  has  recently  made  an  official  u“l 
record  of  2,340  pounds  of  milk  and  129  pounds  of  butterfat  in  31  days  u 
2X -milking.  She  is  one  of  80  registered  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  hep-  „ 
the  agricultural  instruction  program  at  the  CobleskiU  Institute. 

THE  EXTRA!*  NEW-YORKER 
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Approximately  a  million  and  a 
half  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  now  engaged  in 
community  betterment  programs  of 
health,  recreation  and  safety.  Awards 
for  outstanding  4-H  records  of 
achievement  in  the  programs  in¬ 
clude  medals  of  honor,  all-expense 
trips  to  the  annual  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  in  Chicago,  and  college  scholar¬ 
ships.  County  extension  agents  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  programs. 

The  Big  Three  of  the  National  4-H 
Awards  Programs  —  Achievement, 
Citizenship  and  Leadership — are  this 
year  offering  18  college  scholarships. 
In  each  program  the  highest  rating 
boy  and  girl  have  also  been  offered 
an  all-expense  trips  to  both  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  and  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  National  4-H  Club  Week. 


Several  young  people  represented 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Tri- 
State  Extension  Conference  for 
young  men  and  women  recently  held 
at  Pocono  Manor,  Monroe  County, 
Pa.  Those  attending  from  Nassau 
County  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Smith,  Dolores  Baker,  Alice  Eagles- 
ton,  all  of  Mineola,  Eleanor  Holzin- 


Waterford.  This  was  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  newly 
elected  officers,  who  are  as  follows: 
president,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Bartlett, 
East  Bethel;  vice-pres.,  Mrs.  Alice 
Dudley,  Bryant  Pond;  secy.,  Mrs. 
Rose  Robinson,  South  Paris;  treas., 
Mrs.  Ada  Cyr,  East  Waterford. 
Mardis  Warner,  agricultural  engin¬ 
eer  for  the  Extension  Service,  Orono, 
gave  the  leaders  information  on  the 
tractor  management  project.  Rev. 
Wilbur  I.  Bull,  Waterford,  showed 
colored  slides,  and  Mrs.  Kilgore,  club 
agent,  showed  the  “Share  the  Fun 
Breakfast”  film.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benny 
Cyr  were  host  and  hostess  for  the 
meeting  and  were  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Colby,  Welchvi.lle,  and 
Mrs.  Vivian  Hall  of  South  Paris. 

A  combination  meeting  of  the 
Washington  County  4-H  Leaders’ 
Association  and  a  Leaders’  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  recently  in  Machias 
with  21  leaders  present.  The  theme 
of  the  conference  was  instruction, 
discussion  and  ideas.  Following  the 
association’s  business  meeting,  the 
leaders  were  divided  into  discussion 
groups.  A  demonstration,  cottage 
cheese  for  economy  and  nutrition, 
was  presented  by  Joyce  Curtis  of 
the  Golden  Glow  4-H  Club  of 


New  Pennsylvania  F.  F.  A.  Officers 


The  following  young  men  were  elected  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the  year  1953-54:  Front  row  ( l .  to  r.) 
Robert  Worley,  president,  Mercer  High  School;  Frank  Miller,  vice-pres., 
Bangor  H.  S.;  Donald  Meabon,  secy.,  Wattsburg  Central  H.  S.;  Mowery  Frey, 
Jr.,  treas.,  West  Lampeter  H.  S.;  back  row  ( l .  to  r.)  Howard  Caldwell,  re¬ 
porter,  Cambridge  Springs  H.  S.;  David  Hill,  chaplain,  Marion  Center  H.  S.; 
James  Hollenshead,  sentinel,  Warfordsburg  H.  S, 


ger  of  Floral  Park,  Paul  Gunzelman 
of  Franklin  Square,  William  Burk- 
hardt  of  Baldwin,  Miss  Joan  Goedert, 
assistant  county  4-H  Club  agent  and 
Mr.  Jack  Stiles,  associate  farm  de¬ 
partment  agent.  Planned  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  a  committee  of  young 
people  and  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  services,  this  conference  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  300  young  men 
and  women  from  the  tri-state  area, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  also  from  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Visitors  also  included  young 
people  from  Greece,  Australia, 
Germany  and  Korea.  Theme  of  the 
conference,  “American  Youth  Looks 
Ahead,”  gave  the  delegates  a  chance 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  de¬ 
velop  their  thinking  on  the  part  they 
will  play  in  future  world  affairs. 


,  The  Oxford  County,  Maine,  4-H 
readers’  Association  recently  held  its 


S°-rs  °M“H  Clubs  find  fun  and 
inn  \n  fitted,  grooming  and  show¬ 
'll  their  livestock.  This  well- 
Ayrshire  heifer  won  4-H 
p  amPl°nship  honors  for  her  owner, 
ante  D.  Sargent ,  (18),  Penacook, 
Frn^lack  County,  N.  H.  (above). 
65  s  father,  G.  H.  Sargent,  keeps 
nead  of  registered  Ayrshires  on 
his  150-acre  dairy  farm. 

August  ls  1953 


fifth  meeting  at  the  Wilkins  House  in 
Harrington.  Each  leader  acted  as  a 
judge  and  scored  the  demonstration. 
Harold  Higgins,  county  agricultural 
agent,  talked  on  4-H  projects.  A 
demonstration  on  table  setting  was 
given  by  Judy  Schoppee,  Bluebird 
4-H  Club  of  Machias.  After  supper, 
Sara  Wilson  talked  about  girls’  pro¬ 
jects  and  other  ideas  for  clubs  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  programs.  D. 


<&*  «  burii  umER 

BADGER 

at  toot!  »  •  * 

LOW  COST 

BARN  CLEANERS 

MODEL  S 

$275  to$550 

MODEL  P 

$850  <m<S  up 

AMAZING  «ec» 
modeU  that  YOU  can  afford 
and  built  to  fit  your  barn. 

guaran««*<H  cmcl  backed  by 
nation-wide  service  organization 

unite  fan  free  6oa4te£  / 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

97  COLLIER  ST. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  BADGER 

124  STROUD  ST. 
CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 

MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWS  and  MA¥ 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


sure 


STOP 


to  (ofilrof  your 

V  STOCK  > 


HOLDS  AMD  CONTROLS  CATTLE,  mW, 
HOGS,  GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


v  Mi  I*  .U  .-r. 


Makes 

fencing  livestock 
100%  easier! 

Here’s  the  amazing  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
electric  fencer  you  can  plug  in  and  forget 
.  .  .  but  your  livestock  never  will !  Cuts 
grass  and  weeds  as  they  reach  the  wire. 
. .  .  prevents  these  troublesome  "shorts.” 
Get  real  electric  fence  efficiency  with  the 
"WEED  CHOPPER”  fencer  that  makes 
it  easy  to  rotate  pasturage,  set  up  feed 
lots,  or  control  stock  around  the  barn. 


See  him  todayl  Watch  the 
" WEED  CHOPPER"  fencer  cut 
weeds  and  grass  in  two  before 
your  very  eyes!  It’s  America’s 
most  advanced  and  largest  selling 
electric  fencerl 


$2950 


. .  AT  YOUR  DEALER 


LONG  RANGE 
WORKS  ON  DRY  GROUND 
HI-LOW  CONTROL 
RENEWABLE  CHOPPER  UNIT 
NEW  PLUG-IN  WITH  “GROUND” 
RED  AND  GREEN  SIGNAL  LIGHTS 
FACTORY  REGISTERED  GUARANTEE 

Also  battery  and  combination  models 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over 
10,000  local  dealers 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,  K.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  building  an 
Electric  Fence  and  catalog. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS  OR  R.F.O _ 

TOWN _ COUNTY— 


-STATE- 


RNY-853 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIES! 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 

FREE  OF  DISEASE -BEARING  FLIES  S 


•qty* 


AT  A  NEW 
LOW  PRICE 
NOW- ONLY 


$ 


1.65 

POSTPAID# 


ORDER  BY  MAILTODAY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  flies 
in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  •  to  their  death 
by  the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies! 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollin¬ 
ating  insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly.  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly  —  even  irritating  midges  — 
and  draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape 
trap 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Con+rol  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar 
or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2%"  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many, 
as  20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on 
farm,  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 
—  anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 
a  bother. 

Fly-Kmg  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 
enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.  538  Madison  Ave.  Dept.  702.  NewYork22,N.Y. 


■  ■■■■■■■■■fill  OVT  A/VO  MAUL  THIS  COUPON  TOOaY 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN.  INC. 

638  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT  702,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  ....  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control  Powder, 
sufficient  for  full  season’s  use.  I  enclose  $1.65  lor  each  set,  with  the  understanding  that 
my  money  will  be  refunded  if  1  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  C.  O.  D.’s  please. 


Amount  enclosed  $. 


Name 

Address 


S  City. 


Zone. 


State. 


499 


STARTED  PULLETS 


makes  a  lot 
sense.  You 
t  see  —  there's  no 
,  fussing  with 
baby  chicks — no 
brooder  needed — 
no  baby  chick 
losses — no  worry. 
And  you  are 
one  to  4  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  We  have 
some  beauties 
from  the  leading 
egg  producing 
strains  in 
America.  4-6-8- 
12  up  to  16 
weeks  of  age.  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 


Duck  Dinners  in  the  Making 


delivery.  Best  of  all,  they  are  priced  lower  than  it 
would  cost  you  to  raise  them  yourself  Write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 


b  t;  y  sunny- 

B  KOOK  CA¬ 
PONS  NOW  for 
that  Christmas  i 
and  New  Year  i< 
market  when 
poultry  brings 
highest  prices. 

We  haee  some 
dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age, 
in  the  popular 
heavy.  meat 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery  to  yon. 

They  are  priced 
so  law.  you  can 
not  help  but 
make  a  fine 
profit  on  them. 

Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  baby  chicks  we 
have  ever  seen  in  our  whole  33  years  in  Poultry. 
They  are  from  the  leading  production  strains 
in  America  and  priced  amazingly  low  for  such  high 
quality.  We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Write  us  today. 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 

Breeders— OF  COURSE 

Whersw  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  pareel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  me  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  OS  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OIF  SUMNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

- — 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

late  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  Advantages,  Too 

There  has  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De- 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultrymen  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be^ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of**1® 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  bold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat.  They  Y'*1* 
usually  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  egg3  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
Ute -hatched  pullets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul- 
lets  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  ol  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  usa  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  your  old  he"s 
tnd  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  them  the  proper 
care, 

aui  tree  catalog  which  it  interesting  reading. 

tJABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Thomas  Foster’s  article,  “We  Grow 
Pekin  Ducks”,  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  March  7,  1953,  interested 
me  very  much.  I  have  raised  Pekins 
myself,  and  relation  of  some  of  my 
experiences  might  be  helpful  to  Mr. 
Foster,  or  perhaps  to  others  who 
keep  ducks. 

The  eye  trouble  he  mentioned  was 
the  result  of  using  shallow  water 
dishes.  I  used  to  have  the  same 
trouble  before  I  knew  that.  Ducks, 
even  baby  ones,  need  to  wash  their 
eyes  frequently.  I  used  a  standard 
drinking  fountain  with  a  tank  in  the 
center  which  contained  a  float,  con¬ 
trolling  the  flow  into  a  pan  two 
inches  deep.  At  first  I  put  stones  in 
this  pan  so  the  little  fellows  could 
not  crawl  in  and  drown  themselves, 
and  left  room  between  the  stones  so 
they  could  put  their  whole  heads  in 
the  water.  Later,  when  their  bodies 
were  too  big  to  get  into  the  pan,  I 
removed  the  stones.  In  using  a  float¬ 
feeding  fountain  of  this  type,  you 
must  watch  that  the  outside  of  the 
pan  does  not  become  filled  with  mud 
and  litter. 

Brooding  and  Rearing 

As  the  ducks  became  older,  about 
the  age  of  three  or  four  weeks,  I 
substituted  puddle  pans  .for  the 


field  of  growing  corn.  Some  sun¬ 
flowers  put  in  with  the  corn  can  be 
broken  down  when  the  seed  heads 
form  and  make  it  better.  They  eat 
practically  all  kinds  of  young  weeds 
if  turned  in  after  the  last  cultivation 
and  some  of  the  corn  leaves.  If  they 
can  reach  them,  they  eat  the  tassels 
and  silk  and  tender  husks  as  well  as 
the  grain.  When  they  have  become 
used  to  foraging  in  a  cornfield,  they 
do  not  need  any  other  feed  except 
a  feeding  of  pellets  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  After  a  rain  when  they  are  able 
to  find  plenty  of  angleworms,  they 
need  only  a  small  feeding  of  pellets. 
After  their  breasts  are  completely 
feathered,  they  do  not  need  any 
shelter  even  in  the  worst  storms  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  growing  corn. 

Dogs  and  Foxes  Are  Dangerous 

The  worst  problem  in  raising 
Pekins,  as  Mr.  Foster  was  beginning 
to  find  out,  is  depredation  by  prowl¬ 
ing  animals.  One  year  I  had  trouble 
with  stray  dogs;  they  are  worse  than 
foxes.  A  kerosene  lantern  on  a  post, 
or  a  couple  of  realistic  scarecrows 
moved  each  day  to  make  them  more 
puzzling,  will  usually  keep  foxes  out. 
I  always  fed  my  ducks  after  dark 
under  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lantern 
if  they  were  too  far  from  the  build¬ 
ings  to  use  electrcity.  Then  they 
would  bed  down  until  just  before 
dawn.  I  always  planned  to  get  up  at 
that  time,  too,  as  that  is  a  bad  time 
for  foxes.  As  for  dogs,  I  was  living 
in  New  York  State  then,  and  got 
damages  that  nearly  covered  the 
value  of  the  ducks.  The  real  answer 
to  the  problem  is  to  have  a  well- 
trained  dog  of  your  own,  one  that 
you  can  trust  to  protect  your  ducks. 

There  is  still  a  good  market  for 
ducks  in  the  Buffalo  area,  just  as 
there  was  two  years  ago  when  I  kept 


ducks  there.  The  best  and  most 
steady  customers  are  the  Polish 
people  who  want  the  blood  saved  for 
making  duck  soup.  If  you  are  not 
squeamish,  the  blood  can  be  saved 
in  mayonnaise  jars  or  in  little  card¬ 
board,  Dixie-cup  containers.  The 
only  objection  is  that  you  must  kill 
the  ducks  the  day  before.  I  never 
heard  of  anyone  freezing  the  blood; 
but  it  might  be  done. 

Duck  Is  a  Delicacy 

Another  good  market  is  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  for 
roasting  with  the  turkey.  If  you 
never  roasted  a  duck  and  turkey  to¬ 
gether,  you  have  missed  turkey  at 
its  delicious  best.  Your  cornpatch 
ducks,  if  used  for  this  trade,  should 
of  course  be  frozen.  That  is  the  easi¬ 
est  way  to  market  dressed  ducks 
anyway.  I  wrapped  the  giblets  in 
foil,  and  put  them  in  a  plastic  bag 
beside  the  nicely  dressed  duck.  The 
way  to  dress  ducks  is  on  a  picker. 
I  had  a  neighbor  who  did  mine,  kill¬ 
ing  and  feathering  them  for  15  cents 
each.  I  could  hand  finish  and  evis¬ 
cerate  one  after  it  came  from  the 
picker  in  about  the  time  it  would 
take  me  to  do  two  chickens. 

A  favoi’ite  delicacy  with  our 
family  is  smoked  duck.  I  cured  mine 
in  a  crock  in  a  brine  such  as  one 
would  use  for  sugar-cured  ham  or 
corned  beef.  An  old  German  who  did 
custom  smoking  smoked  them  for 
me.  I  did  not,  of  course,  smoke  the 
giblets.  I  ground  them,  added  ham- 
burg  and  ham  or  bacon  ,and  made  a 
delicious  meat  loaf  which  I  froze. 
I  could  have  sold  an  awful  lot  of 
smoked  duck,  but  never  seemed  to 
get  around  to  preparing  more  than 
the  family  wanted.  I  left  it  in  the 
cure  10  days.  Smoked  duck  and 
sauerkraut  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  king 
or  for  that  epicure  of  poultry  din¬ 
ners  —  the  poultrvman  himself. 

S.  B.  Ingalls 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32 nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  Whits  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Reds, 
(Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’* 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Writ* 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERT 

R.5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

cos  SARRID  CROSS 

HIGH  FEED  CONVERSION 
UNIFORM— BROAD  BREASTED 

Top  poundage,  load  aftse  toad,  from  each 
house.  High  livability  maintained  year 
•round.  Uniformly  heavier  pullets.  Rich  yel¬ 
low  skin,  short  legs.  Proved  faster  maturity; 
v  feed  economy  above  average.  catalog  mtt. 

%VEN£  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H  3.  Vineland/  H.  J. 

CUID  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 

Sllir  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  Houee.  B*t.  1BM. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INO. 

Dept,  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  All  *0»*  v  .f 

tell#  hew.  SINE,  RN-ft.  gUAKERTOWN,  PA, 


Both  Rouen  and  Pekin  ducks  are  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  breeds.  This  well- 
fleshed  Rouen  carries  the  deep  body 
and  thick  meaty  breast  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  table  bird,  and  has  been  a  prize 
winner  at  many  poultry  shows  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  K.  F.  Nelson 
of  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  owns  the  duck . 

fountain.  These  pans  were  four 
inches  deep,  and  I  took  pains  to  see 
that  there  was  a  runway  out  of  the 
pan  so  the  weaker  ducks  would  not 
get  in  and  find  themselves  unable 
to  climb  out.  I  also  made  sure  there 
was  no  place  under  the  runway  they 
could  wedge  their  heads  or  bodies. 
As  they  grew  older,  if  it  were  not 
convenient  to  range  them  near  a 
pond,  I  gave  them  a  shallow  tub 
with  a  runway  to  climb  in  and  out. 
With  this  system  of  watering,  and 
with  a  sensible  ranging  and  feeding 
program,  I  raised  practically  100  per 
cent  of  the  ducks  I  started  and  they 
were  uniform  in  size  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

I  raised  from  1,500  to  2,000  young 
Pekins  a  season,  brooding  them  in 
lots  of  from  200  to  300.  I  found  the 
heat-bulb  brooders  most  satisfactory, 
as  they  enabled  me  to  see  all  the 
ducklings  at  all  times;  they  also  kept 
the  litter  dry.  Of  course,  wet  litter 
is  impossible  to  entirely  prevent 
when  brooding  ducks,  but  fairly  dry 
and  clean  litter  is  a  necessity.  I  did 
not  use  heat  on  my  ducklings  after 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  but  I 
made  it  a  point  to  see  that  they  had 
a  clean  dry  place  to  bed  down,  es¬ 
pecially  at  night.  After  I  turned  off 
the  heat,  I  kept  a  15-watt  bulb  over 
them  at  night  as  long  as  I  had  them 
inside. 

Pellet  and  Cornfield  Feeding 

I  did  not  use  medicated  mash,  just 
a  chick  growing  mash  and  pellets  as 
soon  as  they  would  eat  them,  usu¬ 
ally  at  about  two  weeks.  After  they 
were  outdoors,  I  no  longer  used  hop¬ 
pers  but  scattered  the  pellets  on  the 
ground.  Ducks  seem  to  need  even 
more  grit  than  chickens;  I  noticed 
Mr.  Foster  was  careful  to  supply  his 
with  grit.  When  mine  were  fully 
feathered  and  able  to  forage,  I  added 
wheat  or  corn  to  the  feeding  at 
night.  Ducks  do  not  like  oats  unless 
they  are  well  sprouted.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  found  that  they  would 
not  eat. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  raise 
ducks  is  to  start  them  in  late  June, 
July  or  August,  and  range  them  in  a 


Know  Your  Hens 


To  know  your  hens,  first  of  all 
you  must  know  your  breeder  of 
purchased  stock,  whether  his  prim¬ 
ary  objective  is  to  improve  his  flock, 
or  just  to  get  your  money.  These  are 
naturally  the  two  extremes  with 
shades  in  between.  Some  so-called 
hatcheries,  eager  for  quick  expan-f 
sion,  procure  all  their  breeders  from 
a  reputable  breeder;  then,  by  cutting 
the  price,  they  foist  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  not  an  improvement  over  the 
original  but  a  hodgepodge  with  a 
known-name  tag  as  a  corae-on. 

These  are  bold  words,  true.  But 
any  reputable  breeder  who  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  improv¬ 
ing  one  or  more  strains  will  back 
them  up. 

Ask  any  good  poultryman  what 
his  great  problem  as  of  now  is,  and 
he  will  let  you  know  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  that  it  is  disease 
— not  the  late-ballyhooed  B.W.D.,  nor 
T.B.,  nor  a  dozen  other  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  scourages.  He  will  tell  you  in 
one  spine-shivering  word:  leucosis! 
He  will  tell  you  that,  with  this 
scourage  licked,  he  would  save  up 
.to  half  his  hens  per  year,  with  all 
their  laying  potential  and  resultant 
profit. 

Now,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  have  played  smart,  stuck  to  a 
good  breeder  and,  at  present,  have 
an  average  flock  of  layers.  Unless 
you  are  an  exception  like  Norbert 
Rau  of  South  Dayton,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  hardly  ever 
visits  his  houses  without  liquidating 
a  few  drones,  you  may  wait  and 
wait,  like  I  do,  hoping  against  hope 
that  either  the  birds  will  get  well, 
or  the  market  price  of  fowl  will 
strengthen  (it  hardly  ever  does). 

One  thing  I  figure  on  when  my 
new  permanent  brooder  house  be¬ 
comes  a  realty:  I  am  going  to  install 
the  biggest  old  stove  I  can  get  my 
hands  on,  to  burn  all  those  dead 
bird  carcasses  that  pile  up  each  day 
I  wait.  At  least  they  will  contribute 
a  little  heat. 

The  production  of  market  eggs  is 
a  business,  a  cold  profit  and  loss 
game,  with  the  laying  flock  as  the 
cards  and  the  producer  as  the  cal¬ 
culating  player.  Sympathy,  wishful 
dreaming,  soft-heartedness  are  out 
if  you  are  to  stay  in  the  game.  The 
deck  is  always  large  enough,  but  to 
get  a  winning  hand  many  cards 
must  be  discarded.  Unlike  cards, 


luck  cannot  be  counted  on  in  this 
poultry  game.  The  signs  are  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  to  the  experienced 
hand;  and  a  deadline  is  always  at 
hand.  By  this  I  mean  constant  cull¬ 
ing. 

Just  the  other  day  in  gathering 
eggs,  I  noticed  a  fine-looking  layer, 
who  nevertheless  had  something 
about  her  that  struck  me  as  not 
right.  I  caught  her  without  too  much 
difficulty  and  examined  her.  She  had 
all  her  new  feathers,  she  had  good 
pigmentation  and  comb  color;  but, 
as  I  said,  something  about  her  ac¬ 
tions  made  me  suspicious.  That  day 
I  gave  her  the  benefit  of  my  doubt 
even  though  I  knew  down  inside  of 
me  that  she  was  not  right.  Today  my 
boy  picked  her  up  (I’d  marked  her) 
and,  with  the  exception  of  big  liver 
(leucosis)  signs,  she  was  heavy  and 
plump  and  bright  looking.  That  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say:  be  cold¬ 
blooded  when  culling. 

I  myself  am  inclined  to  be  too 
kind  to  my  layers,  so  I  do  not  set 
up  myself  as  a  model.  Every  so  often 
I  resolve  to  go  through  my  pens 
thoroughly,  but.  when  I  start  at  the 
cleanup,  I  weaken  to  the  point  where 
most  of  the  birds  which  should 
sold  while  salable,  are  left.  As  a  r 
suit,  my  mortality  rate  stays  high. 

Although  I  get  my  replacements 
from  a  reputable  source,  not  all  oi 


The  good  layer  (right)  c  shows 
ruggedness  and  capacity  foi '  J 

egg  production.  In  contrast,  tn  : 
layer  (left)  has  gone  broody, 
consequently  has  an  unthrifty , 
droopy  appearance. 
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them  develop  uniformly.  In  spite  of  have  to  go  to  lengths  to  catch,  for 
the  breeder’s  careful  and  time-  invariably  such  birds  seek  a  safe 
consuming  experimentations,  each  place  to  roost  during  culling  nights, 
flock  should  be  culled,  and  this  can-  Taking  for  granted,  though,  that  one 
not  wait  until  signs  of  malformation  has  a  good  healthy  flock,  the  combs 
become  visible,  either.  It  takes  generally  tell  the  story.  It  is  a  good 
courage  to  disturb  a  well-laying  pen,  idea  when  possible,  to  get  these 
and  often  such  disturbance  lowers  culls  when  filling  hoppers,  or  wa'lk- 
production  for  a  while.  Some  birds  ing  through  the  pens.  Such  birds 
seem  to  wait  for  just  such  an  ex-  have  one  eye  on  the  feed,  and  the 
cuse  to  go  into  a  neck  molt.  In  fact,  .other  on  you.  Smooth  plumage  can 
I  notice  several  birds  in  my  yearling  be  deceiving.  The  best  layers,  after 
flock  right  now  who  are  in  the  pro-  laying  a  while,  become  ragged  and 
cess  of  a  full  molt,  but  then  these  '  dirty  and,  if  it  were  not '  for  their 
have  been  laying  heavily  for  eight  other  recognizable  good  points,  they 
months.  would  be  the  first  ones  to  go. 

Generally  speaking,  big  -  bodied  I  have  found  during  my  time  with 
birds  are  a  better  risk  than  iheir  Leghorns,  that  one  must  cull  often 
smaller  sisters,  but  even  this  rule  and  regular  to  get  the  birds  used  to 
can  be  overdone.  In  one-of  my  pens  it,  or  wait  several  months,  if.  the  lay 
of  Leghorns,  while  handling  them  on  is  satisfactory,  because  upset  birds 
gathering  trips,  the  majority  are  do  not  lay  eggs.  Every  time  I  make 
average,  well  within  the  breeder’s  up  my  mind  to  cull  a  pen,  I  start  my 
specifications,  while  a  few  are  over-  work  with  dread:  one  loud  squawk, 
weight.  I  have  yet  to  see  .  a  large  one  frantic  flutter,  and  the  whole 
flock  so  uniform  that  birds  do  not  kaboodle  flies  into  a  confused  melee, 
vary  in  weight  more  than  a  few  resulting  not  only  in  a  drop  in  pro¬ 
ounces.  duction,  but  sometimes  in  injured 

I  look  for  comb  color,  lack'  of  birxds-  Regular  culling,  however,  does 
pigmentation,  bright  eves,  and  no^  scare  a  normal  flock  of  birds 
friendly  activity  to  tell  my  best  and  11  should  be  practiced  to  know 
layers.  You  can  always  catch  the  your,  hens  and. to  make  a  profit  with 
good  hens;  it  is  the  culls  that  you-^eni.  Stanley  M,  Kenney 


Good  Pullets  Keep  Busy 


The  old  adage,  “The  early  bird 
gets  the  worm,”  can  be  applied  just 
as  well  to  the  management  of  chick¬ 
ens  from  two  angles.  First,  it  is  quite 
reliable  as  a  culling  guide.  The  good 
layers  are  the  first  to  get  off  the 
roost  in  the  morning  and  start  eat¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
seldom  found  on  the  rooost  at  any 
time  during  the  day. 

The  culls,  or  non-producing  birds, 
are  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  are  quite  satisfied 
with  an  eight-hour  day;  they  rest  a 
good  deal  during  the  day  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  Because 
their  feed  requirements  are  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  those  of  a  good 
layer,  they  are  in  no  particular- 
hurry  to  get  going  in  the  morning. 
The  early  bird  is  the  laying,  bird  and 
the  one  the  poultryman  should  keep 
any  time  of  year. 

When  it  comes  to  young  stock, 
again  the  early  bird  is  the  better 
one.  But  here  the  comparison  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  maturity  rather 
than  feeding  activity.  Under  range 
conditions  most  young  birds  are 
quite  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  shel¬ 
ters  just  as  soon  as  they  are  open, 
and  any  bird  that  lingers  is  sick  and 
not  necessarily  a  poor  type  bird.  The 
earliness  of  sexual  maturity  indi¬ 
cates  the  potential  quality  of  layers. 
Pullets  that  are  five  months  old 
should  be  showing  some  indication 
of  egg  production;  in  fact,  a  few 
birds  should  be  starting  to  lay  at 
that  age. 

By  the  time  the  pullets  are  six. 


months  old  production  should  be  at 
a  high  rate,  and  that  is  when  the 
poultryman  should  observe  the  comb 
development,  as  well  as  apparent 
health  and  vigor  of  the  flock.  Pullets 
that  are  small  in  size,  or  have  small 
combs  at  that  age,  do  not  make  good 
or  profitable .  layers.  In  most  flocks 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  pullets 
turn  out  to  be  unprofitable,  and  by 
far  the  majority  of  them  are  in  the 
late-maturing  group. 

It  may  not  always  be  feasible  ac¬ 
tually  to  sell  these  undesirable 
pullets.  Usually  they  return  a  profit 
for  a  few  months  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter  when  egg  prices  are  rela¬ 
tively  high,  but  with  the  approach 
of  Spring  these  late-maturing  birds 
should  be  sold  off.  If  they  are  iso¬ 
lated  at  the  age  of  six  months  and 
kept  in  a  pen  by  themselves  (per¬ 
haps  a  building  suitable  for  brooding 
purposes)  they  can  be  disposed  of 
when  the  house  is  needed  in  the 
Spring.,  Studies  made  at  the  New 
Jersey  -  experiment  station  have 
shown  that  twice  as  much  mortality 
occurs  in  these  late-maturing  birds 
as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
They  also  produce  at  a  lower  rate, 
'ranging  from  20  to  30  eggs  a  bird 
less.  Much  of  the  general  culling  that 
takes  place  on  a  farm  throughout 
the  year  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  if  these  late-maturing  birds  are 
kept  as  a  separate  unit. 

We  might  say  from  the  chicken’s 
point  of  view:  “Keep  busy  and 
you’ll  live  longer.”  C.  S.  Platt 


Need!  for  Change  in  Feed 


At  present  I  am  supplying  my 
Lyers  with  pellets  in  place  of  mash; 
?n  addition  I  give  them  stale  bread 
die  morning  and  grain  at  noon, 
mey  seem  healthy,  but  are  not  lay- 
jpg  well.  What  changes  in  their  feed 
do  you  suggest?  How  much  grain 
should  I  feed 'to  40  birds  a  day? 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  s.  v. 


Your  feeding  schedule  is  not 
^aited  for  layers.  It  would  be  better 
or  you  to  change  the  flock  over  to 
?  regular  laying  mash,  omit  the  stale 
frea.d  entirely,  and  switch  the  grain 
eding  from  noon  to  five  or  six 
^  clock  in  the  evening:  For  your  40 
lr'ds  I  would  recommend  that  you 
eecI  f°ur  pounds  cf  grain  a  day. 


When  Pullets  Get  Too  Fat 

Some  of  my  pullet  layers  have 
fcen  having  rupture  of  the  oviduct. 

August  1,  195,3 


I  hate  to  lose  them  as  layers,  but 
have  dressed  them  off  for  our  table 
use;  they  carried  considerable  fat. 
Could  this  fat  condition  be  the  cause 
of  their  oviduct  trouble?  What  is  the 
remedy?  g.  e.  p. 

The  rupture  of  the  oviduct  noticed 
in  some  of  your  pullet  layers  was 
probably  caused  by  the  birds  being 
too  fat.  It  is  likely  to  develop  when 
pullets  first  come  into  production,  or 
after  they  have  completed  a  rest  or 
molting  period.  There  is  no  remedy 
or  control  measure  other  than  a 
regulation  of  the  amount  of '  grain 
fed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  fat. 


Buckwheat  a  Satisfactory 
Feed 

Is  buckwheat  a  satisfactory  feed 
for  chickens?  If  so,  how  much,- should 
be  used  in  their  feed  mixture? 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  g.  q. 

Buckwheat  is  a  satisfactory  poul¬ 
try  feed;  it  is  almost  identical  with 
oats  in  feeding  value.  While  not  con¬ 
sumed  as  readily  by  the  chickens  as 
oats,  buckwheat  will  be  eaten  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  up  to  a  level  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  feed  mixture. 


i  PRE-LABOR  DAY  TIRE  SALE 

FIRESTONE  •  GOODYEAR  •  LEE 


600-16  First  line  tires  ea . $13.89 
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SPECIAL 
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650-16 
640-15 
670-15 
710-15 
760-15 
800-15  “ 

820-15 

above  are: 

Firestone  De  Luxe  Super  Balloon, 


44 

44 


44 

44 

44 

44 


44 


44 

44 


17.97 

15.00 

15.31 

17.70 

19.48 

21.50 

22.50 

Good¬ 


year  De  Luxe  Super  Cushion,  Lee  Super 
De  Luxe  Low  Pressure. 


There  are  no  IFS,  ANDS  or 
BUTS  attached  to  this  Sale. 
These  are  your  complete 
prices.  Tax  and  delivery  incl. 
Nothing  else  to  pay.  First 
come  —  first  served.  When 
ordering  please  print  name 
and  address.  Sale  ends  Sep¬ 
tember  15th. 


EMPIRE  TIRE  COMPANY,  2564  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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Started  Pullets 

FOR  DELIVERY 
August  1st  and  After 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

SexLink  REDrock  Pullets 
15  to  20  Weeks  Old  $1.60  Up. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Full  Information  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Box  SH-3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

FIRST  CHOICE  of  many  broiler  raisers  —  because 
they  grow  fa9t,  produce  more  meat  on  a  minimum  of 
feed,  dress  cleaner,  ■  and  bring  premium  prices. 
Order  chicks  now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

Prices  I Very  Reasonable  *>  Circular  Free 

JOSEPH  T0LMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  —  DAY  OLD  OR  STARTED 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


“I’LL  PRODUCE  BETTER 
EGGSHELLS  AT  LOWER 
COST  #  „  If  You  Feed  Me  Lime 

Crest  Calcite  Crystals.”  Why  buy 
2  when  1  will  do  ?  Lime  Crest  Cal¬ 
cite  Crystals  cost  less  than  shell 
and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both.  Sup¬ 
ply  vital  trace  minerals  too.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  »  made  t, 

limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-8  Newton,  New  Jersey 

('World’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


GUINEAS:  Wh.  African  and  Pearl  Keets.  22  cts.  ea. 
postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SEL.BYVILLE,  DELA. 


STARTED  GEESE:  Rapid  growing  White  China. 

3  to  5  Pounds.  Ready  for  Grazing.  Circular. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


hubbard;s 


GUINEAS  WHITE  AFRICAN:  EGGS  OR  KEETS 
STURDEVAMT’S,  ULSTER,  PENNA. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.Jull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Fanning, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . . .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-praduttioh  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat.  Try 
a  flock. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  Pullets  Hatched  from 
our  own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range'. 
Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

^E1_C;_BROWM_Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bex  191,  5NGQWAR,  PA. 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

Ask  for  "PHAN  A  PROGRAM  OF  PASTURE  PROFITS"" — Challenger  Dairy  Rations  leaflle 
CWAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  T 77  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W1RTHMORE  FEED  CO.*  6529  Broadway*  CD  evefiem  d,  Ohio 
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HAPPY  FEEDING! 

William  Edwards,  owner  of  this 
Rockdale,  N.Y.  farm,  is  more  than 
happy  about  his  Craine  Tile  Stave 
silo,  “It's  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made,”  he  says,  “It’s  always  ‘on  the 
job’  with  no  tinkering  or  mainte¬ 
nance  to  worry  about.” 

The  Craine  Tile  Stave,  like  all  the 
silos  in  the  farm-proven  Craine  line, 
is  a  sound  investment  in  profitable 
feeding.  You’re  money  ahead,  when 
you  buy  the  best.  Prices  are  lower 
than  you’d  expect.  Terms  up  to  3 
years.  Craine  owners  are  happy 
owners ! 

CHAMP S  THE  NAME 


Write  us  now 

for  full  details, 

O  {without  obligation.^ 
1  * 


CRAINE,  INC.,  853  Toft  St. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


"HERi’S  WHAT  I  DO” 

soys  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moores1own,N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame* 
rtess,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years/' 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
<fue  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A.  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
user#  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  reiwove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  IF.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  (Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


SPARK  PLUG  ‘FIRE-BALLS  ’make 

Farm  Tractors  &.  Auto  Engines  Run  Cooler,  Smoother, 
No  Fouling,  Less  Gas,  Less  Exhaust  Fires  Under 
Any  Oil  Condition.  Patented  And  Tested  Since  1943. 
Write  for  Descriptive  and  Price.  Mfg.  by  REGAR 
IMVEWfVfg  WORKS,  READING  PA.  U.  S.  A. 

POSTYOUR  LAND 

12"  s  12"  'Cough  Card  Signs  :  50.  $5.00:  100.  $8.00. 
Linen  8f L  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 
BRAYED  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St. ,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


FUEE  HEW  k  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

BiUj  1053  Edition,  Tremendous  savings  for  all  models. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
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Could  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  Vacu-Matic  Carburetor  Com¬ 
pany  of  Wisconsin?  They  say  it  saves 
gasoline  and  makes  more  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  f.  r.  e. 

Pennsylvania 

Persons  using  the  devices  have 
complained  that  they  do  not  come 
up  to  specifications  in  the  literature. 
We  can  not  recommend  the  product. 
We  understand  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charged  that  the  claims 
made  by  this  concern  were  ‘‘fake, 
misleading  and  untrue”  and  would 
not  result  in  the  promised  saving  in 
gasoline.  They  alleged  that  the  de¬ 
vice  performed  no  useful  service  and 
issued  an  order  against  them.  The 
company  sought  a  court  review  of 
the  decision,  which  was  denied. 

My  sister  had  an  idea  of  taking 
a  home  study  course  for  nursing.  An 
agent  called,  when  she  was  absent, 
and  asked  for  all  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  references.  He  had  a  big 
Packard  car,  but  that  did  not  fool 
me,  and  I  did  not  give  him  any  in¬ 
formation.  I  told  him  before  he 
started  talking  I  wanted  to  know 
with  whom  I  was  dealing.  He 
hemmed  and  hawed  and  finally  got 
in  his  car  and  drove  off  in  a  hurry. 
The  next  day  he  telephoned,  but  I 
told  him  we  had  no  money  to  throw 
away.  w.  e. 

Massachusetts 

Our  reader  was  wise.  A  responsi¬ 
ble  agent  will  have  his  credentials 
with  him  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
showing  them.  But  (pardon  the  repe¬ 
tition)  read  before  you  sign  any¬ 
thing — and  understand  what  you  are 
signing. 

About  a  year  or  more  ago,  some¬ 
one  had  sent  in  a  question,  asking  if 
a  certain  contest  was  on  the  level. 
Your  answer  was,  that  it  was.  That 
answer  made  up  my  mind.  I  en¬ 
tered  that  contest,  full  of  confidence 
as  it  said  that  the  contest  was 
run  squarely.  After  a  couple  of 
months  I  received  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  triple  my  winnings.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  to  buy  their  set  of 
encyclopedia  ($72)  at  the  rate  of 
three  books  ($6.00)  a  month.  I 
swallowed  the  bait,  hook,  line  and 
sinker.  All  was  going  on  fine  until 
at  the  end  of  the  contest.  I  sent  in 
11  solutions  with  $11  and  paid  and 
received  18  books  for  $36.  I  was 
waiting  for  the  12th  solution  form, 
which  was  the  last  one,  but  I  never 
got  it.  Numerical  contest  bulletins 
were  issued  to  each  contestant. 
February  27th  I  got  Bulletin  No.  13 
and  it  said  the  contest  was  just 
about  over  as  soon  as  all  No.  12 
solutions  were  in.  On  February  28th, 
1953,  I  sent  a  registered  special  de¬ 
livery  letter  to  the  contest  manager. 
I  have  not  received  any  answer.  I  did 
get  another  $6.00  box  of  three  books. 
They  have  me  over  a  barrel.  Now, 
evidently,  I’m  no  longer  in  the  con¬ 
test  and  I  have  to  continue  buying 
the  books  until  I  have  the  complete 
set.  It  isn’t  any  good  uncompleted. 
I’m  out  $11,  plus  $36  for  18  books 
which  I  did  not  want  in  the  first 
place,  and  there  are  18  books  more 
in  the  set  for  a  36  total.  I’ve  learned 
a  lesson  about  contests.  I  do  not 
expect  you  people  to  do  anything 
about  this.  I  just  want  you  to  know 
of  my  experience.  I  enjoy  reading 
your  paper  very  much.  It  is  the 
biggest  bargain  of  modern  times  and 
interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  You 
have  a  steady  reader.  f.  j.  s. 

New  York 

We  are  told  that  most  of  the  con¬ 
tests  are  run  honestly,  but  we  think 
there  are  too  many  of  them  and  that 
they  are  stretched  out  to  undue 
lengths.  The  tie-breakers  seem  to 
run  on  almost  indefinitely.  We  be¬ 
lieve  too  that  the  puzzle  contests  are 
developing  into  book  selling  plans. 
We  say  again  if  you  can  have  fun 
with  the  puzzles  and  can  afford  to 
keep  up  with  the  cash  demands  for 
books,  etc.,  you  may  be  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  But  to  us  they  seem  to 
drag  out  almost  endlessly.  If  a  con¬ 
testant  tires  and  drops  out,  he  loses 
all  he  has  put  in.  Perhaps  the  books 
are  worth  having,  but  it  seems  to  us 
the  plan  now  verges  on  a  gamble. 


Will  you  please  advise  me  whether 
or  not  these  people  are  reliable?  We 
never  hear  from  them  unless  we 
write  and  their  replies  are  unsatis¬ 
factory,  though  they  keep  promising 
results.  r.  g. 

New  York 

Our  reader  sent  a  number  of 
claims  for  collection  to  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Loan  and  Finance  Corp„ 
Painesville,  Ohio,  in  April  1952, 
There  were  seven  claims  totaling 
$292.01.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
provided  that  the  corporation  “are  to 
retain  as  our  charges  30  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  each  account  where 
payment,  full  or  partial,  has  been  re¬ 
covered,  and  a  minimum  charge  of 
$3.00  for  the  remaining  accounts.” 
In  April  1953  the  corporation  reports 
collection  of  one  account  of  $41.39. 
They  deduct  30  per  cent,  or  $12.49, 
as  their  charge.  Their  statement  is  as 
follows:  30  per  cent  full  or  partial 
$12.42;  10  accts.  at  $3.00  min.  $30; 
total  charges  $42.42.  Credit  to  date 
$41.39;  due  client  $1.03.  A  check  for 
$1.03  is  enclosed.  It  is  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  contract,  but  wre  see 
no  justice  in  deducting  in  advance 
for  the  number  of  accounts  sent  in 
for  collection.  As  this  is  all  em¬ 
bodied  in  their  contract  they  are 
within  their  legal  rights.  We'  sug¬ 
gest  reading  such  contracts  before 
signing.  Independent  collection  at¬ 
torneys  have  scheduled  fees  based  on 
the  actual  amounts  collected.  We 
understand  that  The  Berkshire  Loan 
and  Finance  Corp.  is  incorporated 
under  the  Small  Loan  Law  of  Ohio. 
Previously  the  proprietor  operated 
the  National  Service,  and  later 
operated  under  the  name  London 
Fidelity  Acceptance  Corporation.  We 
are  told  there  were  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  alleging  misrepresentation  by 
salesmen  and  customer’s  failure  to 
correctly  read  the  contract.  The 
present  contract  is  on  the  same  line. 
The  contract  contains  the  statement 
“A  minimum  charge  of  $3.00  for  each 
account  listed.”  This  is  what  is 
agreed  to  if  the  contract  is  signed. 

The  Maryland  Distributers  Com¬ 
pany  is  advertising  15  and  17-jewel 
watches  of  well  known  makes  at 
$14.95  and  tax.  I  have  never  owned 
a  high  priced  watch  of  those  makes, 
and,  at  the  low  price,  it  seems  there 
must  be  a  catch,  or  why  are  they 
offered  at  such  a  low  price? 

New  York  d.  m.  s, 

% 

We  had  numerous  complaints 
against  the  Maryland  Distributors 
some  time  ago,  all  of  which  con¬ 
cerned  watches.  We,  therefore,  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  recommend 
them.  They  are  said  to  have  cleared 
up  the  complaints,  but  still  ure  can¬ 
not  recommend  the  purchase  of 
such  low  priced  items. 

A  New  York  paper  carried  the 
following  item,  which  will  answer 
many  inquiries  we  receive  as  to  how 
much  of  the  money  collected  by  the 
“Disabled  American  Veterans”  goes 
to  the  wounded  veterans:  “Many 
business  executives,  curious  about 
the  unordered  ball  ball  point  pens 
received  from  the  long  established 
organization.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  have  asked  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  to  check  on  what 
happens  to  requested  $1.00  donations. 
The  BBB  of  N.  Y.  reports  that  91  per 
cent  of  funds  collected  by  DAV’s 
fund-raising  arm  as  of  June  30,  1952, 
went  to  pay  for  fund-raising  ex¬ 
penses  for  work  in  behalf  of 
wounded  veterans.  Only  nine  per 
cent  remained  for  the  veterans.” 

A  judge  in  Canada  ordered  a 
house  contractor  to  pay  $400  to  a 
dissatisfied  home  owner.  The  con¬ 
tractor  built  a  home  for  the  customer, 
who  brought  suit  for  damages  be¬ 
cause,  he  alleged,  rain  seeped 
through  the  walls.  The  judge  re¬ 
marked  that  workers  have  lost  their 
taste -for  any  pride  in  doing  a  good 
job.  Of  late  we  have  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  poor  material  and  incom¬ 
petent  work.  It  might  pay  to  take 
such  cases  into  court. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.  1 


PARAGON  SPRAYER  No. 3 

makes  costly  insecticides 


GO  FURTHER! 


.Cvery  dollar’s  worth  of  insecticide  does  (t 
dollar’s  worth  of  work  when  you  apply  it 
with  Paragon  Sprayer  No.  3  1 2  gallon 

capacity.  From  one  position  it  delivers  uni¬ 
form  spray  at  high  pressure  30-40  feet 
from  the  noxxle.  Protects  area  of  1200 
square  feet.  It  stands  steady  on  uneven 
ground.  Handles  any  spray  solution,  white¬ 
wash  or  water  paint. 

*  Buy  Paragon  Sprayers  tram  your  dealer 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  Street  Harrison,  Ohio 


SAVE 


orTENSILAGri 

KNIVES 


KNIVES:  Silo  Filter  —  Field  Harvester 
—  Baler.  Save  up  to  V2  and  more. 
Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufact¬ 
urers.  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard 
5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or 
158,  $4.33  each.  Case.  John  Deere, 

Skyline,  New  Holland,  Dellinger,  Brad¬ 
ley  $4  each.  McCormick-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler 
Slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands 
used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  United  States  post¬ 
age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  $1.00). 


I 


I  AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES  | 

p  61  Lock  St,,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  | 


*\ 

ECONOMICAL 
dft ’ourincdbjcJr 

NO  milNASli 
EASY  JO  (HAN 


FURNACE 


VAC  -  A*  WAY 

SffO  CLEANER  &  GRADER 


p-  "grades  while  it  cleans 

>  Removes  dirt,  Jtemi,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  some  time  *eP{,/“t?$ 
cleaned  seed  Into  TWO  CRAI>^' 
Breed  vp  your  seed.  Maw 
planting  easier  —  stand 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  unitin' 
sixe.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lesprdesd, 
■ARM  alfalfa,  etc. 

I  CUSTOM  sixes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  moaeis, 

sit  row*  oiAitft  - — 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westemlle.Mio 


V4C-A-W  OIAWIP  - 


me  hip 


HOT  WATER 

i%/4etie  and  'lOhen  'Ijo+t.  'IdJant  9 1 


&Uc#Ut  AU~‘Puxftow  £^2 

fn  a  jiffy.  Hvndrtdt  ef  farm  »>*•»  whpf» 

Of  hfrf  Wtfer  M'9  midld.  So*  your  d9*Ur  or  writ*. 

Only  $3,95  Postpaid 

CEO,  IF..  CREVTZBURG  &  SON 
Drawer  152  Wayne,.  PennOi 

AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders 
at  low  speed  reduces  W* 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  W* 
mum.  Less  than  $300 
buy  14  inch  thresher, 
for.  free,  catalog. 

_ —  prices. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  sf.PA^ATMionesotJ 
St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  


PUMP  WATERS 


£ 


UBIGIIE— fill  HKXW 

Pumps  2800  GPH  4ZU  urrl  al S« 
»  GPU  from  25’  well  095 

impeltei  Uses  an/ 1/8  to  1/2  H-P  K  if* 

ah  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose.  _  q  $ vy  $ 

j  n.vh  r.uarantee  Send  Chech. -irl 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING^  CO. 

s  SV  1  0  1  S  I  O  =  O..  31  N  1  *  -- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YOFvKEK 


Articles  of  interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Silage  —  A  Great  Farm  Crop 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  The  “Big  Freeze”  in  Lima 

Beans 

By  John  B.  Cummings 

•  Packaging  Apples  for  Profit 

By  Eldon  S.  Banta 

•  More  Money  From  the  Milk 

Check 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Facts  About  Brucellosis 

By  John  B.  Herrick 

•  Wet  Grains  for  Cows 

By  C.  M.  Chance 

•  Keep  After  the  Red  Mites 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Farm  Retail  Poultry  Sales 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  The  Small  Poultry  Flock 

By  Thomas  Foster 


Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  498) 

any  specific  means  of  reaching  that 
goal.  This  represented  something  of 
a  low  point  for  Benson,  who  took 
office  in  a  period  of  declining  prices 
and  in  the  face  of  a  strong  Con¬ 
gressional  push  for  his  resignation 
even  before  he  assumed  his  new 
post. 

Now,  after  six  months  of  service, 
Benson  finds  himself  in  a  much 
stronger  position.  Despite  glaring 
weaknesses  on  some  commodities, 
farm  prices  have  achieved  a  sort  of 
plateau.  He  has  himself  gained  con¬ 
siderable  confidence  in  his  dealings 
with  Congress  and  holds  his  own  at 
hearings.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Benson  program  is  slow  in  unfold¬ 
ing,  his  Congressional  critics  have 
become  quiet.  There  is  now  no 
pressure  for  his  resignation. 

With  the  first  critical  six  months 
behind  him,  Benson  is  trying  fever¬ 
ishly  to  reduce  his  very  general  pro¬ 
gram  down  to  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Congress.  He  has  found 
the  farm  problem  considerably  more 
complex  than  he  had  imagined,  how¬ 
ever.  In  handling  the  day-to-day 
crises  in  one  of  the  world’s  toughest 
jobs,  the  new  secretary  has  thus  far 
neither  acted  according  to  the  hopes 
of  some  of  his  advocates  nor  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fears  of  some  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  He  has  used  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  the  powers  given  to 
him  by  Congress,  to  regulate  acre¬ 
ages  and  to  support  prices.  While 
calling  for  less  government  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  business  of  farming, 
he  has  made  it  clear  that,  if  Congress 
passes  laws  calling  for  more  con¬ 
trols,  he  will  bow  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  his  goals  become  a  bit 
clearer  even  while  his  discourage¬ 
ments  mount.  He  had  originally 
hoped  that  greater  foreign  sales 
would  permit  greater  U.  S.  farm 
production,  but  his  new  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  has  come  up 
against  the  same  roadblock  which 
stopped  previous  agriculture  secre¬ 
taries.  Shipments  abroad  cannot  be 
maintained  even  at  present  levels 
without  give-away  programs.  There 
is  as  yet  no  solution  for  foreign 
dollar  shortages.  Benson  is  not  find- 
mg  one.  Increasing  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  has  proven  to  be  an  equal¬ 
ly  elusive  target,  although  Benson 
ls .  curious  to  know  whether  lower 
Prices  might  not  raise  consumer 
buying. 

Benson’s  long-range  planning  now 
definitely  revolves  around  lower, 
flexible  price  supports.  He  means  to 
bold  acreages  down  rigorously  now 
m  order  to  push  down  unwieldy 
surpluses,  and  hopes  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
mtate  acreage  slashes  after  the  situ- 
dhon  is  in  hand.  The  lower  supports 
will  discourage  excess  production,  he 
elieves.  He  feels  some  price  aid  is 
ecessary,  but  is  exploring  private 
nterprise  means. 

Jn  short,  Benson  is  now  safe  in  his 
nice,  has  few  answers  at  the  pres¬ 
et  moment,  but  is  working  hard  on 
ug-range  solutions  to  farm  prob- 
ms-  Harry  Lando 

Ausust  1,  1953 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  adtertialus  In  tbit  deperttnent  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  addieaa,  «a«b  later- 
tlon.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
UBed,  figure  five  wordi  for  tbe  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
II  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issoe. 

This  department  It  for  the  accommodation  of 
Bubacrlbert,  but  no  dlaplay  advertitlng  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (teede.  planta, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MALE  and  female  attendants  and  assistant 
cooks.  Monthly  starting  salary  $218.04,  less 
monthly  deduction  for  room,  meals  and 

laundry  $43.88.  Six  day  week.  Five  yearly 
raises  of  $190.  Location,  one  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City  by  bus,  hourly  service.  Apply  A.  M. 
Stanley,  Sr.  Director  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  Woonsocket  Rhode 
Island,  telephone  Woonsocket  7996. 


WANTED:  Farm  hand,  able  to  milk  on  large 
dairy  farm;  $125-$150  per  month,  with  room 
and  board.  BOX  1606,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man  with  small  family  to 
work  on  modern  dairy  farm  who  under¬ 
stands  operating  machinery.  House  with 
modern  conveniences.  $200  per  month.  No 
drifters.  Walter  Behrman,  R.  D.  2,  Newton, 
New  Jersey. 


FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment.  Attractive  commissions, 
write  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact¬ 
urers,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 


WANTED:  Sober,  reliable,  married  man: 

preferably  with  teen-age  son  on  purebred 
Jersey  farm  in  North  Jersey.  House,  milk  and 
other  privileges.  Full  details  in  first  letter. 
BOX  1701,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  general  farming. 

Small  dairy,  milk  machinery,  barn  cleaner 
are  used.  Steady  job.  State  age  and  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Room  and  board  with  owner.  Leslie 
Mike,  59  N.  Main  St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MOTHER’S  helper:  Young  woman  preferred. 

Must  be  experienced  with  children  and 
housework.  Nice  young  couple.  Three  children. 
Own  room  and  bath.  $100  a  month.  Mrs.  R. 
Deland,  Pembroke  Rd.,  Darien,  Conn.  ' 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentle¬ 
men’s  home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof, 
New  York. 


RESPONSIBLE  girl  or  woman:  General  house¬ 
work.  Small  family,  own  room  and  bath, 
lovely  home  Excellent  salary.  Scandinavian 
type  preferred.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Stewart,  Wells 
Hill,  Westport,  Conn. 


MOTHER’S  helper  to  assist  with  general 
housework,  care  of  children,  light  cooking. 
No  heavy  cleaning.  Own  room  and  bath.  Live 
in  country  near  city.  Start  $70  monthly.  Write 
for  details.  B.  Cochran,  R.  F.  D.,  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  as  housekeeper; 
reference.  BOX  1703,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  primary  or  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Coed  boarding  school  near  New 
York.  Dorm  duties.  BOX  1704,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEMOTHERS  for  small  boarding  school 
Connecticut.  One  for  high  school  girls.  One 
for  girls  7-12  Will  accept  woman  with  child 
of  school  age.  BOX  1705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  boarding  school, 
lower  Connecticut.  Work  mostly  supervisory. 
Able  to  drive.  Will  accept  woman  with  child 
of  school  age.  BOX  1706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  school,  Connecticut,  wants  woman. 

General  housework,  home  of  teacher.  If 
married  possible  husband  work  at  school  or 
live  in,  work  out.  BOX  1707,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER  for  organic  farm  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.  80  acres,  excellent  dairy  herd.  Must  be 
capable  and  experienced  in  milk  production, 
feeding  and  field  work.  Profit-sharing'  sys¬ 
tem.  Four  room  modern  cottage.  Write  giving 
age,  qualifications,  when  available  and  size 
of  family.  BOX  1708,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  to  do  any  or  all  types  of  main¬ 
tenance  including  carpentry,  electrical, 
plumbing,  etc.  on  poultry  farm.  Good  wages 
to  right  person.  References  required.  Give 
age,  height,  and  weight  in  first  letter.  Write 
BOX  1709,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WRITER  mother  wants  helper,  for  New  York 
City.  Strong,  neat.  Housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  Good  home.  Write  fully,  abilities,  charac¬ 
ter  references,  salary.  Enclose  snapshot.  BOX 
1710,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Purebred  Holsteins.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Good  salary.  Write  BOX  1715, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farmer,  must  know'  pure  breds,  field 
work,  machinery.  Permanent  connection  for 
right  man;  salary;  unfurnished  apartment:  no 
children;  location  Jersey.  BOX  1716,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  married  preferred,  no  children,  for 
greenhouse  and  outside  work;  must  be  am¬ 
bitious.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  man. 
State  salary  wanted,  age,  experience  if  any. 
N.  J.  seashore.  BOX  1717,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  no  liquor, 
for  modern  dairy  farm  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.  Must  know  all  phases  of  dairying  and 
grassland  farming,  be  able  to  hire  and 
handle  help.  Salary  plus  percentages  basis. 
State  experience,  age  and  family.  BOX  1718, 
Rural  Newr-Yorker. 

NURSES-AIDS:  Private  sanitarium.  Salary 

$125  monthly  with  maintenance.  Pine  Rest 
Sanitarium,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

MARRIED  dairyman,  milk  and  care  38  cows 
twice  daily;  Surge  machines;  $250  a  month. 
Modern  5-room  house  and  privileges.  Two 
weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Green  Acre  Farms, 
Jericho.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Hicksville  3-0888. 

WANTED:  Farm  trained  man  for  responsible 
position  with  very  modern  poultry  farm, 
poultry  experience  desirable.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  experience.  Pierce 
Hollow  Farm,  Southbury,  Conn. 


children,  good  home,  all  modern  electrical 
equipment,  in  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains, 
?7mLr  Florida;  good  opportunity  and  salary 
Pa  *259Sfrl^1*'  Person.  Call  collect  Stroudsburg, 

CAPABLE  herdsman  wanted  September  1st  to 
take  charge  60  head  of  purebreds  2X  milking 
m  completely  modern  barn  just  rebuilt.  Brand 
new  house  provided.  Six  day  week.  Top 
wage.  Free  insurance.  New  England.  Write 
?£Ken£nce)  aJe'  size  of  family,  salary.  BOX 

1724,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple,  husband  and  wife,  to  take 
care  of  country  home  and  two  elderly 
People^  °ne  must  have  driver’s  license.  BOX 

1725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  small  poultry  farm, 
light  housekeeping:  good  home.  Weinberg 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Mont.  5-1420. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  small  poultry 
farm;  modern;  separate  living  quarters; 
television.  Weinberg,  Montgomery,  N  Y 
Mont.  5-1420. 

RELIABLE  person  is  offered  room  and  board 
for  baby  sitting,  if  light  housework.  Pocket 
money.  BOX  1720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  or  woman  for  farm  work.  Live  in 
Ohio  °llC  home-  J-  K'’s  Orchard,  Huntsburg', 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
53,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

CAN  you  work  hard  against  odds?  Have 
you  the  moral  courage  to  conduct  business 
on  a  highly  ethical  basis?  Want  to  get  into 
real  estate  where  you  will  receive  free  coach¬ 
ing,  advertising,  arid  supplies?  Strictly  com¬ 
mission.  Ask  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire.  (See  farms  for  sale). 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Unattached  about  50  years 
old,  full  responsibility  widower’s  home,  no 
children,  assist  with  egg  business,  modern 
hBusei  Hudson  Valley,  Columbia  County,  near 
churches,  recreation;  permanent  employment 
excellent  compensation  Frank  Kobilca,  R  F 
D:  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FARMHAND  experienced  and  steady,  handy 
with  machinery.  Cows,  chickens,  vegetables 
Permanent,  non-commercial,  nice  surround¬ 
ings.  3-room  apartment,  privileges.  If  married 
wife  help  part-time  in  main  house,  extra  pay! 
Write  Twin  Lakes  Farm,  Goldens  Bridge 
N.  Y.  or  phone  Katonah  4-0167.  ’ 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 

NewgYorkElCriyyment  Agency-  141  Park  Row* 

MARRIED  German  farmer,  two  children  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  job  in  U.  S.  Employer 
rnust  sign  sffidsvit  of  support.  Can  be  here 
m  month.  For  details  write  George  Mom- 
berger,  41-07  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  Long  Island. 

EIt°£?L.yAn  w*dow,  housekeeper  one  adult. 
BOX  1(00,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  21,  married,  wants  work  on  beef  farm 
or  as  dairy,  gardener  or  chauffeur.  Refer¬ 
ence,  experience.  BOX  1711,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EDUCATED  elderly  lady,  German,  like  to 
rt>e  companion  and  help  to  some  nice  person. 
Trustworthy.  Can  cook,  sew.  BOX  1722,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  dairy  farming;  excellent  refer- 
?U£es; D0ne,  child;  have  help  available.  BOX 
1726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  on  farm  as  helper,  Aschner,  234 
Fulton  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

VETERAN,  single,  24,  desires  dairy  farm  .work 
s?m„e  experience.  Small  wages. 
BOX  1(21,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1.  Farmington,  Delaware. 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  bungalow  on  5%  acres; 

good  trucking  ground,  edge  of  town  with 
chicken  house;  17  miles  from  Rehobeth  Beach. 
Everett  Moore,  Georgetown,  Delaware.  Phone 


FARM  Wanted:  Active  business  man  willing 
to  rent  or  lease  with  option  to  buy  dairy 
farm.  Prefer  Orange  County  or  Dutchess 
County.  Good  grazing  grounds,  ample  water 
supply.  Give  details.  Mr.  George  Momberger, 
4107  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  Long  Island. 


QUALITY  farm  bargain:  Famous  Maryland 
“Eastern  Shore,’’  near  rivers,  finest  land, 
121  acres,  grains,  pasture,  potatoes,  etc.  Ex¬ 
cellent  milking,  storage  barns;  lovely  nine- 
room  home,  beautiful  trees,  shrubbery,  lawn. 
Rare  sacrifice;  $14,000.  Harry  Thomas,  Mont- 
gomery  Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


KISSIMEE,  Florida:  For  sale,  three  apart¬ 
ment  house.  Furnished.  Neon  sign  seen 
from  Routes  17,  441  and  92.  Price  $11,500.  Will 
take  small  farm  or  trailer  as  down  payment. 
Ford  Electric  Company,  Kissimmee,  Florida. 


MARYLAND,  Princess  Anne:  32  acre  farm, 
eight  room  house,  one-third  young  timber. 
Excellent  possibilities.  Full  price  $2,200.  Terms. 
Holtz  Realty  Company,  220  Farmington  Ave., 
Hartford,  Conn, 


735  ACRE  modern  farm.  Real  dairyman’s  farm 
in  Alleghany  County,  few  miles  to  Olean, 
on  blacktop  highway,  300  acres  tillable,  435 
acres  pasture  and  woodland.  Beautiful  11- 
year-old  home,  seven  rooms,  two  tile  baths, 
all  modern  features,  gorgeous  picture  window, 
full  cemented  basement,  gas  furnace,  integral 
garage.  Huge  main  barn  36x180,  cemented,  76 
James  way  steel  stanchions  and  bam  cleaner; 
two  silos;  second  barn  new,  40-50;  large  ma¬ 
chine  shed  24x70  with  sliding  doors.  Build¬ 
ings  alone  worth  $60,000.  Price  down  to  $30,000. 
No.  B-11,518.  West’s,  Joseph  Rapchick,  Sales¬ 
man,  609  E.  State  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Established  business  and  inn  on 
Route  9,  southern  Vermont.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  photos.  Adas,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


FOR  Sale:  Garage-service  station,  two  homes, 
one  cottage,  two  double  cabins.  Gross  about 
$15,000  yearly.  U.  S.  Route  9  near  Saratoga. 
BOX  1712,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


CORNER  lot  42x100,  Upper  Nyack.  N.  Y.  Rea- 
sonable.  BOX  1713,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  acres,  7-room  house,  all  improvements; 

2-car  garage  and  chicken  house.  BOX  335, 
R.  D.  2,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


cuiu  («ii(.u.  xjxi-enem  references,  utnect  is 
to  make  foster  home  for  needy  children  Must 
be  reasonable.  Vernon  Walton  m  West 

TL565-M £t’’  Keyport’  N-  J-  phone  Key  port 

FARM  for  sale,  Broome  County,  fcr,  antes  7- 
room  house,  60x40  barn,  130  znfles  ilora 

Cal^W^Z-^61^^"0^  ln  blJ'(dings- 

FOR  Sale:  Summer  home -farm,  3.70  acres. 

high  elevation,  quiet,  country  react.  Large 
house,  water,  bath;  electricity  available.  $5,500 
cash,  Edward  Savery,  Middlefield,  Mass. 

HANDYMAN  Bargain:  8-room  house,  electric. 

’ e- gar den  woods .  stream;  $5,500,  Edwin 
Wick.  Greenwich,  New  York, 

WANTED:  New  York-New  Jersey  rbxmlhly  in- 
come  farm;  heavily  traveled  road  populous 
area’.  where  kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FLORIDA:  For  sale  10  acres,  vegetable,  truck, 

,l,fIaIaen.mS;  .  3’z  hp.  walking  tracer,  two 
wells,  electric  pump,  three  rental  coinages, 
running  water,  showers.  On  Highway  IT/,  mid- 
GIfen  £ove  Sprlngn-Pa] a t k a , 
w,?J  dna  ‘  r,$6v2{)C-  ,  Mrs-  Corinne  B  Ouellette, 
Box  8,  Bostwick,  Florida. _ 

brick  garage:  Equipped  bitt  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  centre  of  town,  two  ewkiances 
curb  gas  pumps,  railroad  siding  in  rear. 

SF  silage  space  and  factory  now 
mcome  will  pay  inves-ftnent  in 
10  years.  Will  sell  entire  propertv  or  wall  -ent 
garage,  portion  in  front.  Phone  Bangor  ‘tilt  or 

BanforMPa  AliCe  Grigg’  27  N  ^  St., 


T^,Y^RI!;(HStel,;?.ndJRest'999-  Must  soil  on  ac¬ 
count  of  health.  Ten  rooms  with  hotel  Also 
two  apartments,  one,  three  and  one  five  at¬ 
tached  Edwin  B.  Loomis,  care  9997  P  U  H 
29>  R-  ?>  Hox  157.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  (Green- 
brook  Twp.)  Tei.  Dunellen  2-9815. 

FARM:  170  acres,  50  acres  tillable,  sugar  bush 
estimated  400,000  ft.  lumber;  Colonial  brick 
house,  modern,  five  fireplaces,  modem  stable, 
silo,  with  or  without  stock;  located  on  main 
highway.  Near  large  city.  This  is  a  nice  farm 
Connecticut  River.  Ronald  Lyon.  Windsor, 
Vt.  Telephone  76-M2.  Other  nice  p,  < ipei  ties. 

F°R  Rent:  Housekeeping  cabin,  semi  modern 
suitable  for  year  around.  Reasonable 
Mayme  Krom,  Shinhopple,  N,  Y, 

GPT  °ur  free  catalog.  You’ve  never  read 
such  candid  descriptions.  All  kinds  of 
camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  businesses 
eastern  New  Xork  to  Maine.  Four  Efts  Realty 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (See  Hefe 
Wanted  Also).  p 


FARM  for  Sale:  All  stocked  86  acres,  111 
for  selling.  21  cows.  Cash.  BOX  1723, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey  5 
pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J. 
Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2  50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50;  Fall  amber  $7.09; 

Paris  only  prepaid  $1.35;  two  $2.50.  Amber 
$1.25.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N  Y, 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 
gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St„ 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest 
Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6  5-lb.  patte  $y  48 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $£O0  F.G.B 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries  Berk¬ 
shire,  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 
comb  honey.  Five  pound  pail  $1,85,  ex- 
tracted  $1.50.  Prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  ktara- 
thon.  New  York. 

HEW  clover  honey,  1953  crop.  Five  pounds 
$1.50  postpaid.  Carton  (6-5-lb.  pails)  $7.50 
postpaid  to  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


FOR  restful  vacations  in  the  cool  'Catskills. 

Also  ideal  for  elderly  or  retired  guests.  Ex¬ 
cellent  food,  reasonable  terms.  On  Routes  17 
and  97  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  Wadescns, 
bands  Creek  Road.  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


PENSIONED  lady  wants  room  and  board  in 
Jersey.  Able  to  pay  $50  month.  BOX  3714, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  for  men, 
$15  per  week.  C. 
New  Jersey. 


permanent  and  vacation. 
Seber,  Sr.,  Hackeitetown, 


HOME:  Four  rooms  $125  season,  available  $50 
per  month  Sept.  -  Oct.  BOX  169,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italians  or  Cau- 
casians  will  pollinate  your  crops  a.od  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Extra  queens 
$1.25.  Connor  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York 


chtion,  20  ft.  9  m.  by  48  ft.  2  in.  18  windows, 
2  doors:  tieLiverecl  free  up  to  150  miles,  N.  Y 
City.  $550.  Insulation,  lining  $100  extra,  jtfelson, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Croton  1-4357 


WANTED:  Stanley  Steamer,  Model  T  Ford 
or  other  old  car.  C.  Broadwell,  Moxxison- 
ville.  New  York. 


EOK  Sal«:  V  type  snow  plow  with  wings. 

Manufactured  by  Wausau  Iron  Works  Wis¬ 
consin.  Pine  Acres  Farm,  N.  Windham,  R,  F. 
D.,  Conn.  Tel.  Willimantic.  Harrison  3-2913. 

WANTED:  Small  group  of  good  people-,  who, 
like  myself,  wants  short  camping  trip  away 
from  sameness  of  friends  and  things.  Must 
be  one,  at  least  that  knows  the  laws  and 
wild  foods.  Full  truth  full  details  Please  BOX 
1719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWING  to  illness  of  owner  the  well  known 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Company  is  being 
offered  for  sale.  The  business  has  been  in 
profitable  operation  for  more  than  50  years 
under  the  same  management  and  ships  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  supplies  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  No  real  estate  involved  and  business 
can  be  conducted  from  new  owners  present 
location.  The  owner,  Elmer  C.  Rice,  will  in¬ 
struct  purchaser  in  operation  of  business 
Books  and  printed  matter  on  hand  and  pur¬ 
chaser  will  be  ready  to  start  operative*!  with¬ 
out  delay.  Because  of  poor  health,  business 
must,  be  disposed  of  promptly.  No  retssonable 
offer '  refused.  For  complete  details  address 
Elmer  C.  Rice,  Elmhurst,  Main  and  Lebanon 
St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


TRESCOTT  X04  fruit  grader.  Reaaonable 
Arpino  Brothers,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Small  business  or  novelty  or 
gadget  to  sell.  BOX  24,  Georgetown,  Mass. 


ATKINS  chain  saw.  Model  Z,  10  hp.,  220  volts 
Wrobel,  181  Builis  Road,  Ebenezer  24 
New  York. 
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Q.  Bow  cam  suck  sawings 
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At  This  way,  Ain  ©liver  DiieseH 
burns  about  &  gallons  of 
fuel  t©  A©  with  ca  gas'oflin© 
tractor'-at  half  the  cost  per 
gallon,. 


Q.  ID oes  wet  weather  bather 
am  Oliver  D  ie  s  el? 


Q.  Does  the  diesel  have 
the  Oliver  features? 


Q*  What  (about  maintenance 
(Costs? 


At  Every  ©me.  Six  forward) 
speeds,.  Grouped  controls. 
Rubber  sprang  seat.  Op¬ 
tional;  Direct  Drive  IP'ITO,, 
“'Hydra -Be  stric**  power 
lift. 


A .  (Low  . ..  ,  very  flow,  ilin  fact,,  if 
costs  you  Hess  if©  keep  up  an 
Oliver  Diesel  than  any  spark 
agjmtitiiom  gractor  you  can  buy. 


A.  We  do  „  .  „  every  Oh  vet’, 
Diesel  carries  a  six-month, 
warranty.  Better  see  what  a 
(diesel  will  save  you  .  . »  S(?@j 
your  Oliver  Dealer. 


Be  UPTODATB 

WITH  /AIM 

OLIVER  DIESEL  5 


<•  «•»«««««•  (#*«»>»»»»*(*<»(»(»«(»(#(♦  (#»»»#»»»»*  [] 

»  * 

*  THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION!  f1S3  « 

,.  400  West  Madison  Street  l* 

**  Chicago  6,  Illinois  * 

o 

*  tTd  like  to  know  more  abouif  Oliver  Oiesets.  « 

t*  (Please  send  illustrated  bookie! on  the  mode!  C  have chsdted*  <■> 

Q]  I  farm. ......... .acres.  Q  I  am  a  student.  ,, 

*  □  2-plow  "66"  □  2-3  plow  "tr*  Q  3-4  plow  "dS"  « 


*  Please  print 

<•  Nam  e  .  .........  „ ... , .....  .  »  „  * . 

*  .  <4 
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what  do  you  know  about 


DIESEL 
TRACTORS  ? 


Q»  Us  a  diesel  engma 


€5t.  Da  //  need  (a  starting 
engine,  m  a  starting 


Will  II  get  (quick  starts? 


CU  What  happens  (after 
a  long  lay-up? 


A*  ‘Same  thing;  (a  quack  start, 
Ilf's  been  proved  that  not 
(Oliver  Diesel  withstands  a 
longer  (lay-up  than  any  gas® 
©line  tractor.. 


At.  Not  ©  bit!  Oliver  Diesels  are 
weatherproof  and  water¬ 
proof.  (Give  'em  a  Snorkel 
tube,,  and  they’d  run  under 
waiter1! 


A,  Not  cat  all.  It's  very  simple,,'1 
with  a  minimum  of  moving  ' 
parts.  And '  Oliver  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  all  farm  diesel  trac¬ 
tors  . 


U  Not  if  you  own  an  Oliver. 
The  Oliver  is  a  true  diesel ... 
©me  engine  only  .  .  .  and  it 
starts  and  runs  ©n  diesel  fuel. 


At  With  can  Oliver,  yes — iimtamf  ■ 
starts.  Even  iim  nippy 
weather,  Oliver’s  pre-heat¬ 
ing  unit  gets  you  going  right 
away.  ' 


Try  these  questions  and  se©$ 


m  goad  (as  the\y  say? 


Every  bit!  Diesel  is  the  mod1- 
era  power  . . .  in  industry  „ ..  . 1 
in  locomotives  ... ,.  .  in  ships, 
trucks,,  submarines  .  .  .  m 
your  tractor,  toco. 


Ql  .  Cm  l  get  ca  diesel  tractor 
in  my  she  II  meant? 


A,  Yes- — tiff  you  get  an  Oliver, 
©liver  makes  all  aff  its  slices 
in  diesel  models,,  the  only 
complete  (line  of  form 
diesels. 


®c.  What  is  the  hl0 
advantage? 


A,  It's  the  money  you  save.  You 
can  run  an  Oliver  Diesel  3 
days  for  the  cost  of  running 
me  day  with  a  spark  igni¬ 
tion  tractor. 


August  15,  1953 


“Haw”!  And  Forward  Goes  the  Stoneboat 


The  spacious,  modern  dairy  barn  of  Simkins  brothers,  Leon  and  Glenn,  of  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  is  well 
flanked  by  concrete  silos  ( another  in  the  rear),  to  provide  best  quality,  succulent  silage  for  their 

high  producing  herd  of  Holstein  cows. 


Silage— a  Great  Farm  Crop 

With  the  silos  full  of  either  corn  or 
grass ,  or  both,  the  roughage  problem 
is  largely  solved  for  another  Winter 

-  By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT - — 


ILAGE  rates  high  as  a  crop  for 
dairy  farms  because  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  harvest  and 
to  feed,  and  also  because  it 
keeps  for  a  long  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  returns  more  digestible 
nutrients  per  acre  than  any  other  farm  crop. 
Farmers  of  the  Northeast  depend  upon  it  for 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  nutrients  they  feed  to 
their  livestock. 

Corn  is  the  principle  silage  crop  on  north¬ 
east  farms.  While  it  leads  the  list  by  a  wide 
margin,  nearly  every  kind  of  grass  and  legume 
is  made  into  silage,  too.  Three  tons  of  corn 
silage  are  equal  in  feeding  value  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one  ton  of  good  quality  hay.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  have  a  yield  of  15  or  more  tons  of 
corn  silage  per  acre.  There  are  likewise  many 
good  reasons  for  making  grass  silage.  One  is 
weather.  When  the  weather  is  wet  and  un¬ 
suitable  for  haymaking,  grass  crops  can  be 
saved  by  putting  them  into  the  silo;  and  this 
also  applies  when  cut  hay  gets  rained  on.  The 
soils  and  climates  of  some  farm  regions  are 
better  adapted  to  grass  than  to  corn.  In  them, 
the  yields  of  grass  for  silage  approach  those 
of  corn.  Silage  made  from  grass  obviates 
yearly  plowing,  and  thus  fits  well  into  a  grass¬ 
land  farming  program.  Sometimes  the  early 
crop  of  grass  is  coarse  and  stemmy,  and  not 


Here  Leland  Palmer  of  Wcllsburg,  N.  Y.,  cuts 
some  mixed  grass  ( high  in  legumes )  with  a  field 
chopper;  it  will  be  blown  into  his  silo  for  feeding 
this  Winter  to  his  herd  of  Holsteins. 
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of  the  best  quality  if  dried  for  hay  but,  when 
ensiled,  this  same  crop  can  be  fed  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  two  types  of  silage  are  fairly  compar¬ 
able.  However,  grass  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  corn  silage;  it  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  as  corn 
but  is  a  little  higher  in  protein.  Because  grass 
silage  is  heavier,  it  exerts  more  pressure  on 
the  silo  walls,  especially  near  the  bottom; 
consequently,  old  wood  silos  should  be  rein¬ 
forced  for  grass  storage  by  doubling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hoops  around  the  silo. 

Grass  from  Land  That  Floods 

Henry  Van  Dusen  and  his  son,  Benjamin,  of 
Willawana,  Pennsylvania,  have  a  good  reason 
for  making  grass  silage  even  though  their 
river  bottom  land  is  excellent  for  corn.  The 
reason  is  that  the  Chemung  River  floods  their 
cropland  at  times,  so  they  keep  the  land  in 
grass  and  use  it  for  silage.  They  cut  the  grass 
with  a  tractor  mower  and  windrower  attach¬ 
ment.  After  the  grass  has  wilted  three  or  four 
hours  on  a  hot  day  (more  on  a  cloudy  one) 
it  is  picked  up  with  a  field  chopper  and  blown 
into  the  silo.  The  wagons  are  unloaded  me¬ 
chanically  by  a  false  end-gate  which,  when 
drawn  back,  forces  the  cut  grass  into  a  blower. 
One  man  is  stationed  in  the  silo.  One  silage 
mixture  is  Brome  grass  and  ladino  clover. 
Another  mixture  the  Van  Dusens  like  is  made 
up  of  alfalfa  eight  pounds,  timothy  eight 
pounds,  and  medium  red  clover  four  pounds 
per  acre;  the  meadows  are  left  down  as  long 
as  the  stand  is  productive.  To  increase  the 
yield  a  top  dressing  with  manure  is  used. 

These  farmers  were  pioneers  in  making 
grass  silage.  They  have  used  it  for  some  20 
years  and  like  it.  Benjamin  Van  Dusen  says 
that  as  many  tons  of  silage  can  be  made  with 
grass  from  only  one  plowing  as  can  be  made 
from  corn  with  several  plowings.  Each  year 
they  fill  two  14  x  30  feet  tile  silos,  filling  one 
of  them  from  only  12  acres  of  grass.  The  Van 
Dusens  formerly  used  molasses  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  for  grass  silage;  however,  they  now  use 
no  preservative.  The  silage  has  a  stronger  odor 
than  corn  silage  but  the  cows  eat  it  well. 

Dual  Purpose  Corn 

The  Simkins  brothers,  Leon  and  Glenn,  of 
Chemung,  New  York,  live  just  across  the 
river  from  the  Van  Dusens.  Much  of  the  Sim¬ 
kins’  soil  is  gravelly  loam,  excellent  for  corn. 
While  they  make  some  grass  silage  they  rejy 
on  corn  and  are  pleased  with  it  both  as  to 
yield  and  quality.  They  plan  on  25  acres  to 


fill  their  silos  and  usually  have  some  left  or 
for  husking.  As  they  are  interested  in  ears  rw 
stalks,  they  grow  a  hybrid  variety  that  reaches 
the  hard  dough  stage  before  danger  of  frcst 

The  Simkins  keep  some  60  head  of  Holstein 
milkers  and  have  plenty  of  manure,  which 
on  the  cornland  is  used  heavily,  with  super- 
phosphate  added.  In  addition  they  also  use 
700  to  800  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per 
acre.  Yields  average  15  tons  of  chopped  corn 
per  acre. 

Preservatives  for  Grass  Silage 

Grass  silage  has  been  considered  by  some 
farmers  as  harder  to  make  than  corn  silage 
Legume  crops,  such  as  alfalfa  and  clover,  con¬ 
tain  more  protein  but  less  carbohydrates  and 
sugar  than  do  corn  and  other  non -legumes 
For  this  reason  they  usually  ferment  with  a 
strong  smell  instead  of  with  a  pleasant  aroma 
when  ensiled,  unless  they  are  mixed  with 
other  crops  or  have  suitable  preservatives 
added  to  supply  carbohydrates.  In  experi¬ 
ments  at  Cornell  University,  molasses  at  the 
rate  of  75  pounds,  ground  corn,  oats  or  barley 
at  100  pounds,  sulfur  dioxide  gas  at  five 
pounds,  and  sodium  metabisulphate  at  eight 
pounds,  per  ton  of  silage  material,  were  used 
with  grass-legume  silage.  The  results  show 
that  all  of  these  produced  good  grass  silage 
without  an  unpleasant  odor.  But  the  experi¬ 
ments  also  show  that,  from  the  expense  angle 
it  was  not  profitable  to  use  preservatives.  True, 
the  silage  contained  somewhat  more  feed 
value  than  that  without  preservatives,  but 
not  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  material  and 
the  labor  involved.  Moreover  the  cows  ate  the 
smelly  silage  just  as  well  as  that  with  a  sweet 
odor.  Therefore,  good  quality  grass  silage  can 
be  made  from  either  legumes  or  grass,  or  a 
mixture  of  them  without  preservatives,  if  the 
farmer  himself  does  not  object  to  the  odor. 

Grasses  for  early  ensiling  are  best  cut  when 
the  heads  are  just  emerging  and  legumes  just 
before  blossoming.  Later  cuttings  or  wet  hay 
can  be  added  as  necessary,  or  as  desired.  Pack¬ 
ing  is  easier  if  the  crop  is  chopped  fine;  chop¬ 
pers  cut  corn  or  grass  in  pieces  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  inches  long.  Tight  packing  of 
silage  is  essential  and  most  farmers  have  a 
man  in  the  silo  to  help  distribute  and  pack  to 
prevent  formation  of  molds.  Whether  corn  or 
grass  silage  is  made,  the  silage  settles  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  silo  should  be  refilled  once  or 
twice  to  prevent  surface  spoilage  and  to  make 
use  of  all  space;  then  it  should  be  covered 
with  suitable  material  to  prevent  spoilage  un¬ 
til  fed  out. 

Making  Silage 

Where  only  one  silo  is  filled,  good  silage 
can  be  made  with  machinery  common  to  most 
dairy  farms — the  corn  harvester,  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter  and  blower,  and  wagons  or  trucks  to  draw 
the  corn.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  make  grass 
silage  he  can  use  his  regular  haymaking  equip¬ 
ment  for  cutting,  loading  and  hauling. 

(Continued  on  Page  509) 


This  battery  of  tile  silos  on  the  good  dairy  P 
of  Milton  A.  Roy  in  Horseheads,  N.  Y supP 
enough  silage  for  some  90  milking  Holstein  c-o 
Both  grass  and  corn  may  be  stored  in  the  • 
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The  M Big  Freeze ”  ire  Lima  Beans 

-  By  JOHN  B.  CUMMINGS  - 


OT  mid-August  is  the  time  of 
the  “Big  Freeze”  for  Long 

Island’s  Fordhook  lima  bean 

crop,  but  the  icy  blast  that  hits 
the  luscious  limas  is  no  crop 

_ _  killer.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 

IgTreeze""!'  blessing  to  the  farmer,  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  Long  Island  lima  bean  production 

and.  provided  growers  with  a  profitable, 

guaranteed  market  as  well. 

The  Big  Freeze,  so  called  by  many  of  the 
participating  farmers,  is  the  vegetable  freez¬ 
ing  operation  of  the  Long  Island  Duck  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  in  Eastport,  Suffolk  County, 

Y.,  where  limas  and  several  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  prepared  for  the  quick-freeze 
market. 

Since  the  packing  firm  inaugurated  its  lima 
bean  freezing  operation  in  1947  the  lowly  lima 
has  risen  to  a  position  where  it  rivals  the 
potato  as  king  of  Long  Island  crops. 

Reasons  for  Increased  Production 

Reasons  for  the  lima’s  popularity  are  more 
numerous  than  beans  in  a  pod.  Raising  beans 
for  the  Big  Freeze  is  done  under  contract,  so 
that  before  a  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  the 
grower  knows  he  will  sell  all  the  beans  he 
raises.  Good  prices,  which  vary  only  with  the 
quality  of  the  crop,  are  assured.  Proper  seed 
for  a  uniform  crop  of  the  highest  quality  is 
offered  by  the  processor  at  cost. 

The  best  scientific  advice  on .  how  to  make 
the  most  of  a  planting  is  offered  free  of  charge 
by  the  processing  plant  to  the  farmer.  The 
problems  of  marketing,  grading,  carting  and 
all  the  attendant  worries  and  expenses  of  the 
so-called  fresh  market  are  eliminated.  But 
most  important  of  all  in  this  day  of  scarce 
agricultural  labor,  only  a  few  men  are  needed 
to  harvest  the  crop  for  the  Big  Freeze. 

Perhaps  typical  of  the  farmers  who  raise 
limas  for  the  Big  Freeze  are  Erick  Lemmen, 
Edward  Ringhoff  and  Leslie  Chornoma,  all  of 
East  Moriches  in  Suffolk  County;  each  has 
about  100  acres  in  lima  beans  this  year.  These 
experienced  growers  raised  limas  long  before 
the  freezing  operation  started,  but  their  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  vegetable  then  was  less  than  a 
fourth  of  what  it  is  today. 

Long  Island’s  sandy  loam  is  fine  for  raising 
the  Fordhook  lima  so  popular  with  frozen 
bean  consumers,  and  the  Island's  situation 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Long  Island 
Sound  provides  the  warm  humid  climate  in 
which  this  large  full-bodied  bean  flourishes. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Suffolk  County  is  one 
of  the  two  major  Fordhook  producing  centers 
in  the  United  States,  the  other  being  Ventura 
County,  in  California. 

When  the  Big  Freeze  deal  was  offered  to 
Suffolk  growers,  Lemmen  was  the  first  to 


accept;  Chornoma  and  Ringhoff  were  close 
behind. 

Confer,  Then  Contract  for  Acreage 

The  deal  works  like  this.  Each  grower,  in 
conference  with  the  freeze  plant’s  field  super¬ 
intendent,  Emanuele  Terminella,  decides  how 
many  acres  he  will  put  into  lima  beans.  Then 
he  contracts  to  grow  those  acres  of  limas  for 
the  plant.  From  there  on,  the  grower’s  skill 
and  the  plant’s  planning  combine  to  bring 
about  the  Big  Freeze  on  a  planned  schedule. 

Planting  time  is  determined  by  Terminella, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  new  fields  of  limas 
are  at  the  peak  of  their  quality  in  time  for 
the  harvest  to  meet  the  plant  freeze  schedule. 

Seed  is  bought  directly  from  the  plant  at 
cost,  about  $20  an  acre.  If  necessary,  the 
grower  pays  for  the  seed  when  his  crop  is 
harvested,  thus  obtaining  a  kind  of  credit 
from  the  buyer.  The  seeds  are  scientifically 
produced  to  give  uniformity  and  quality  to  the 
crop.  Because  of  the  tastiness  of  the  bean 
produced  by  this  seed,  known  as  the  Fordhook 
242,  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  steadily 
over  the  past  six  years,  providing  an  even 
bigger  market  for  the  lima  bean  grower  and 
the  processor. 

Planting  is  done  mechanically  with  tradi¬ 
tional  bean  planting  equipment  such  as  the 
Cole  bean  planter.  Depth  of  planting  is  im¬ 
portant  to  a  good  crop  and  it  varies  with  lo¬ 
cation.  It  is  here  that  Terminella’s  advice  is 
invaluable  to  a  grower  starting  to  plant  a  new 
area.  About  85  days  are  needed  to  bring  the 
bean  to  full  maturity  after  planting,  so  the 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground  on  the  various 
fields  on  a  staggered  schedule  to  conform  with 
the  progressive  harvest  time  needs  of  the 
processing  plant. 

Fertilizer,  Lime,  Cultivation  and  Pests 

Leslie  Chornoma  was  one  of  the  first  grow¬ 
ers  to  discover  that  duck  manure,  so  plentiful 
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Today  many  Long  Island 
farmers  have  a  steady 
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and  profitable  outlet  for 
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their  lima  bean  crops  at 
the  Island's  new  quick - 
freezing  plant 


Thin  green  crop  loader  is  harvesting  lima  beans  for  the  “ Big  Freeze .”  It 
re,ch.a nically  scoops  up  the  neat  windrows  and  places  them  on  a  truck 
before  bringing  them  to  the  vining  station.  Hand  picking ,  necessary  for 
the  fresh  market,  would  require  dozens  of  workers  in  the  field. 
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and  cheap  in  his  section  of  Long  Island,  makes 
an  ideal  fertilizer  for  the  lima  bean  crop. 
Now  this  manure  is  used  by  nearly  every  one 
of  the  growers. 

Soil  for  limas  should  not  be  on  the  acid 
side,  according  to  Terminella,  who  says  that 
the  earth  of  the  lima  bean  field  should  have 
a  pH  value  of  about  5.8  to  6.0  for  best  results. 

Eight  days  after  planting,  the  limas  should 
show  their  green  leaves  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  are  ready  for  their  first  culti¬ 
vation  in  two  weeks,  and  other  cultivations 
are  given  as  needed.  Here  again,  the  field 
superintendent  is  helpful,  for  he  constantly 
inspects  the  fields  under  contract  and  can 
warn  a  farmer  if  one  of  his  fields  is  in  danger 
from  weeds  or  any  other  crop  menace. 

Chief  enemies  of  the  lima  crop  are  the  bean 
beetle,  the  red  spider  and  mildew,  all  of 
which  are  better  kept  under  control  by  preJ 
ventive  measures  than  by  treatment.  Because 
sprays  have  been  developed  to  fight  these 
three  menaces  to  the  growing  limas  there 
has  seldom  been  a  case  of  crop  failure  from 
such  hazards  among  farmers  raising  limas 
for  the  freeze  market. 

Harvesting  the  Crop 

Choosing  the  precise  moment  to  harvest  the 
crop  is,  of  course,  of  major  importance.  This 
usually  comes  about  after  a  meeting  of  minds 
between  field  superintendent  Terminella  and 
the  grower. 

“Before  we  started  raising  limas  for  freez¬ 
ing,”  Edward  Ringhoff  recalls,  “we’d  have 
dozens  of  people  out  picking  the  pods  off  the 
vine  by  hand.  It  used  to  be  a  fine  occupation 
for  the  youngsters  during  the  late  Summer. 
Today,  I  doubt  if  you  could  find  but  a  handful 
of  pickers  to  do  the  job  and  you  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  what  they  ask  anyway.  As  for 
getting  children  to  do  any  of  the  work,  recent 
changes  in  the  labor  laws  make  hiring  them 
difficult  if  not  impossible.” 

But  in  harvesting  the  lima  crop  for  the  Big 
Freeze  there  is  no  necessity  to  pick  each  bean 
individually.  Since  all  that  is  required  of  the 
grower  is  to  cut  the  vine  and  deliver  it  to  a 
nearby  vining  station,  the  operation  becomes 
nearly  wholly  mechanized. 

The  vines  are  cut,  or  literally  pulled  out  of 
the  ground,  by  special  pullers  on  tractor- 
mounted  cultivators.  This  machinery  deposits 
them  in  neat  windrows  in  the  field.  Green 
crop  loaders  pick  up  these  vines  and  place 
them  in  trucks  which  haul  them  to  the  vining 
station.  There  are  five  vining  stations  scat¬ 
tered  at  strategic  points  around  the  Island  so 
that  no  long  hauls  are  required.  Two  trucks 
and  four  men  can  harvest  up  to  three  acres  in 
a  day’s  time,  though  usually  more  trucks  are 
used. 

(Continued  on  Page  511) 


At  the  vining  station,  limas  are  taken  from  loaded  trucks  and  placed  In 
so-called  “dirt  reels  ”  the  cages  at  center,  which  spin  the  vines  free  of  dirt. 
Then  they  proceed  to  shelling  machines,  at  right,  where  paddles  press 
beans  from  the  pods.  Vines  and  pods  are  later  spread  on  fields. 
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Extra  Yields 


Eix-tra  MEAT  Low  Cost.  V-C  Fertilizer  and  wise  management 
help  pastures  to  yield  four  to  five  times  as  much  succulent,  green, 
nutritious  grazing.  Beef  cattle  harvest  this  low-cost,  high-quality 
‘feed  and  use  it  to  quickly  produce  extra  pounds  of  top-grade  meat. 


Exfrta  MILKctt  Low  Cost.  V-C  Fertilizer  produces  more  and  better 
grazing  and  extra  grazing  days  early  and  late.  Dairy  cows  convert 
this  high-feed-value  roughage  into  extra  gallons  of  milk  produced 
at  very  low  cost.  Saves  labor  and  expensive  barn  feeding. 


Extra  GRAIN  Low  Cost.  V-C  Fertilizer,  used  on  fall-sown  small 
grains,  helps  your  crop  to  make  vigorous  growth,  developing  sturdy 
plants  with  strong  root  systems  that  resist  winter  injury.  This 
means  profitable,  extra  yields  of  high-quality  grain  next  spring. 


A/ways 

Use- 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

American  Arborvitae  8  to  14  inch . 10  for  $2.25 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . 10  for  i  .35 

Norway  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . 10  for  1.25 

Scotch  Pine  6  to  12  inch . 10  for  1.45 

Musho  Pine  Dwarf  5  to  8  inch . 10  for  2.15 

American  Red  Pine  10  t»  15  inch . 10  for  2.25 

Remittance  With  Order  POSTPAID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 

Neuner’s  Evergreen  Nursery 

R.  D.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PA. 

HOLLAND  BULBS,  TULIPS.  DAFFODILS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS.  CROCUS.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
HEHER  NURSERY.  RFD  I,  Box  76,  Piptrsville,  Pa. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansvilie.  Priced  right. 
6hows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Bulbs, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Guarantee#  to  grow 
or  replaced  free.  Our  69th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Circle  Road,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


ELDERBERRY  STEMMER  —  REMOVES  BERRIES 
From  Stems;  Doesn’t  Harm  Berries.  Price  $7.50. 
FRED  HOWE,  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  NEW  YORK  GROWN  -  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

GENESEE  {White)  and  CORNELL  595  (White) 

WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  GO.  E,S8TeT  ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


August  in  the  Flower 
Garden 

For  many  people,  August  is  a 
vacation  month,  but  not  for  the 
gardener!  On  the  contrary,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  months  in  the 
latter’s  calendar;  for  much  of  the 
success  of  next  year’s  garden  de¬ 
pends  on  what  is  done  now.  Also, 
there  are  matters  of  present  mo¬ 
ment  —  work  that  must  be  done  to 
keep  the  garden  trim  and  tidy  during 
the  hot  dry  days  of  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall. 

Take  pansies,  for  instance;  after 
spring  and  early  summer  bloom  is 
over,  the  plants  begin  to  straggle  and 
look  seiedy,  and  some  gardeners  pull 
them  but.  However,  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  now  will  keep  them  blooming 
until  late  Fall.  First,  cut  back  the 
plants  severely,  or  you  can  remove 
the  old  growth  by  pinching  a  little 
out  with  each  flower;  then  once  a 
week,  from  here  on,  water  plants 
well  with  weak  manure  water  or  a 
nitrate  of  soda  solution.  If  the  side 
shoots  are  covered  with  earth,  they 
will  root  and  produce  new  growth, 
and  thus  the  plant  will  renew  it¬ 
self.  All  blossoms  must  be  picked,  of 
course,  and  none  allowed  to  go  to 
seed.  Incidentally,  if  you  want  to 
start  new  plants  for  next  Spring’s 
flowering,  August  is  the  month  to 
plant  the  seeds  in  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  seed  bed.  Scatter  seeds  over 
the  surface,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
finely  pulverized  soil;  then  press 
down  with  a  board.  If  you  have  not 
already  tried  the  Swiss  Giants,  do 
not  fail  to  do  so  this  year.  They 
cover  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
lovely  .clear  colors,  with  fine  long 
stems  for  cutting. 

If  you  would  have  choice  dahlia 
bloom,  early  August  is  the  time  to 
thin  out  the  buds,  leaving  only  the 
large  and  perfect  ones,  giving  each 
flower  plenty  of  room.  Bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  peonies  must  have  co¬ 
pious  watering  now  if  you  want  fine 
and  abundant  bloom  next  year;  this 
is  highly  essential.  Also,  evergreens 
set  out  this  month  —  and  this  is  the 
proper  time  —  must  have  large 
amounts  of  water  right  up  to  the 
time  the  ground  freezes. 

This  is  the  month  when  perennial 
Phlox  really  comes  into  its  own,  and 
what  would  the  August  garden  be 
without  it!  If  you  wish  to  add  new 
sorts  to  your  garden  this  year  (did 
you  know  that  there  are  over  600 
varieties  now  available.  I  have  it 
on  good  authority),  it  would  be  well 
to  visit  a  nursery  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  bloom  and  make  your 
selections.  Do  not  hesitate  to  move 
and  set  out  the  plants  while  they 
are  in  bloom,  for  it  can  be  done 
quite  successfully.  When  setting  new 
plants,  allow  at  least  three  feet  be¬ 
tween  them,  for  they  will  occupy 
;he  same  area  at  least  three  years 
before  dividing  and  resetting.  By 
careful  selection  of  varieties,  you 
can  have  Phlox  in  bloom  from  the 
ast  of  July  well  into  September.  Do 
not  stint  on  water,  but  be  careful 
not  to  get  it  on  the  foliage.  If  red 
spider  appears — this  and  mildew  are 
Phlox’s  worst  pests — dusting  sulphur 
will  take  care  of  it  and  mildew  too 
Reach  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
where  both  pests  develop  by  use  of 
a  duster  with  an  inverted  nozzle. 

The  gardener  must  always  be 
looking  ahead,  and  August  might 
well  be  called  a  period  of  prepara 
tion.  Plants  from  cuttings  started 
now  should  be  large  enough  for 
transplanting  in  early  September 
and  be  in  prime  condition  for  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  Winter.  When  root¬ 
ing  cuttings  at  this  time  of  year,  be 
very  careful  that  they  do  not  dry 
out.  For  rooting  a  small  number,  the 
following  plan  is  most  convenient: 
In  a  shallow,  water-tight  pan,  I 
place  about  three  inches  of  clean 
white  sand,  adding  water  until  it 
comes  barely  to  the  surface.  Then  the 
cuttings  are  inserted.  The  sand  must 
be  kept  always  thoroughly  saturated, 
which  means  adding  water  every 
day  during  hot  weather;  they  must 
be  shaded,  too.  Among  the  plants 
which  may  be  successfully  grown 
from  cuttings  are:  Artemisia,  Hardy 
Phlox,  Salvia  (perennial),  Campan¬ 
ula,  Geranium,  Lythrum,  Py- 
rethrum  and  Helenium.  This  list  is 
not  exhaustive,  however. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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FARM  ELEV/A1WS 


fh 


a 


New,  simplified 
construction  provides 
added  strength  and 
stability  for  greater 
operating  safety. 

NOW! 

Steel  Roller 
Drive  Cltain. 

Sealed, 

Self-Aligning, 

Pre-lu  trrica'ed 
Bearings. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  •  INTEfUOUflJE,  FA. 
I'm  interested  in  Smoker  Elevators  andc'V/  fury  mak¬ 
ing  machinery.  Please  send  literature. 


P.  C\ 


> 

o 

STATE. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 

0  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

3%  Higher  Yieldmg 


SALESMEN 

WANTED 


Buy  Clean  Seedl 

FROM 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE •Seecflg 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Foils, 


for 

Slool _ 

™  /  10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 

—  _  ^  4  yr.  tranajdentet),  3  to 


*  Att.  tall  —  only  f  1  postpaid ;  52 
Si?*?  **  Postpaid!  Another  Bargain : 
20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4 
?r:.  o1A  transplanted,  4  to  10  In. 
t*11-  Five  each:  Balsam  Fir,  Red 
Fine,  Red  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
28  for  13.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated  price 
*1  *tof  *  ’??  ,a  ’  *  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  BN -833  FryefeutfL  WUilm* 


WANTED — Farmer  agents  to  sell 
America’s  choice  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 
— very  attractive  commission—^ =tat 
County  you  wish  to  solicit,  also  ag 
and  references  in  first  letter — writ 


CARLTON  SEED 
101  Meade  Ave. 


Fa. 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 

GROWN  - —  - - ~„n  Fruit 

Flowering  shrubs,  eergreens,  shade  trees  ^“wherries, 
trppti  lnvc  n.  Nuts.  blueberries. 


LOW  As 

ZSc 


trees  low  as  liOc.  Nuts,  blueberries. 

Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  -- •  s 

for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
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formation.  _  Tcitn- 

Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Box  125,  Cleveland, 

nr.iTv'  nimir  MrW.VflKK® 


Silage — a  Great  Farm  Crop 


(Continued  from  Page  506) 

The  field  chopper,  dump  trucks  or 
truoks  and  wagons  with  unloading 
devices,  and  large  worms  and  blow¬ 
ers  at  the  silo  have  increased  the 
investment  in  machinery  for  silo 
filling.  But  the  investment  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  the  hard  work  out  of 
the  job,  and  it  saves  on  labor  costs. 

Field  choppers  are  made  so  that, 
by  using  different  heads  and  adjust¬ 
ments,  the  same  machine  may  cut 
and.  chop  the  hay  crop  as  well  as 
the  corn  crop  too;  and  it  also  picks 
up  and  chop£  grass  from  the 
windrow.  , 

Trench  Silos 

Crops  have  been  ensiled  in  pits  or 
trenches  for  many  years.  In  the 
Northeast  many  trench  silos  are  used, 
both  temporary  and  permanent.  An 
advantage  of  the  trench  silo  is  its 
economy  of  construction.  They  cost 
less  than  upright  silos  and  they  are 
easily  filled  by  dump  trucks.  A  trac¬ 
tor  can  be  used  to  pack  the  silage. 

While  cattle  can  be  fed  at  the  front 
of  a  trench  silo,  there  are  some  dis¬ 
advantages  to  this  type  of  silo.  If 
built  at  some  distance  from  the  barn 
the  silage  may  have  to  be  handled 
many  times,  and  it  must  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  truck  or  wagon.  Some¬ 
times  trouble  is  encountered  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  silage,  too.  Unless  properly 
constructed  on  well  drained  soil, 
considerable  spoilage  results  in  a 
trench  and  the  silage  is  frequently 
hard  to  remove. 

Harold  Cornish  of  Pine  City,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y.,  built  and  used 
a  trench  silo  last  year.  He  dug  it  out 
of  the  side  of  a  hill  and  made  it  20 
x  40  x  18  feet  deep  in  the  deepest 
place.  The  floor  is  crowned  in  the 
middle  and  slopes  toward  the  front 
and  the  sides  for  drainage.  Earth 
forms  the  sides;  it  is  not  lined.  The 
cost  of  digging  was  approximately 
$200. 

When  ready,  Cornish  filled  the 
bottom  part  of  the  silo  with  chopped 
corn.  He  drew  the  harvested  corn 
to  the  trench,  cut  it  with  a  silage 
cutter  and  blew  it  directly  into  the 
trench.  The  silage  was  packed  tightly 
by  using  a  half-track  tractor.  The 
top  part  of  the  silo  was  filled  with 
several  three-foot  layers  of  shredded 
corn  over  which  enough  molasses 
was  poured  to  cover  it  well.  The 
average  depth  of  the  silage  was  12 
feet. 

Covering  the  Trench  Silage 

The  silage  was  then  covered  with 
weeds  and  sweet  corn  stalks;  cattle 
ran  over  it,  however,  and  punched 
holes  into  it  causing  some  spoilage. 
Later  it  was  covered  with  building 
Paper  and  this  kept  the  cattle  away. 
Spoilage  was  estimated  at  10  to  15 
per  cent.  The  silage  was  fed  in 
mangers  right  at  the  front  of  the  silo. 
The  cattle  liked  all  of  it,  but  they 
ate  the  chopped  corn  better  than  the 
shredded  stuff. 


Cornish  is  satisfied  with  his  trench 
silo  and  plans  to  continue  its  use.  He 
hopes  to  put  a  concrete  floor  in  the 
bottom,  to  line  the  sides  with  con¬ 
crete,  and  to  provide  a  better  way 
of  covering  it  to  reduce  spoilage. 

Com  for  Silage 

Corn  silage  production  starts  with 
selecting  the  best  suited  variety.  As 
a  rule,  the  higher  the  elevation  or 
the  farther  north  the  latitude,  the 
shorter  the  growing  season.  The 
variety  should  fit  use,  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  conditions. 

Silage  can  be  made  from  corn  at 
almost  any  stage  of  maturity.  But 
farmers  want  both  quantity  and 
quality  and  they  can  have  both  by 
proper  planning.  The  lesson  learned 
with  late  maturing,  tall  growing 
varieties  is  that,  while  they  yield  a 
large  tonnage,  much  of  this  is  water; 
and  there  is  no  feeding  value  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Early  maturing,  heavy  grain 
yielding,  hybrid  varieties  have  been 
developed;  the  percentage  of  stalk 
and  leaf  to  grain  is  less  in  these 
varieties.  Dry  weight  of  silage  made 
from  hybrid  corn  is  therefore  great¬ 
er,  and  the  feed  value  is  in  the  dry 
weight. 

Maturity  of  corn  makes  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  silage  even 
when  the  same  variety  is  used.  That 
made  when  the  kernels  are  in  the 
hard  dough  state  is  superior  to  that 
made  in  the  milk  stage  and  to  that 
of  later  maturity.  Kernels  are  slight¬ 
ly  dented  when  corn  reaches  the 
hard  dough  stage. 

Unloading  the  Silo 

At  present  most  silos  are  unloaded 
by  hand,  but  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  have  developed  satisfac¬ 
tory  mechanical  unloaders.  These 
save  the  daily  climb  into  the  silo  and 
the  job  of  pitching  out  the  silage; 
they  also  offset  one  advantage  of 
trench  silo,  unloading  at  floor  levels. 

One  type  of  silage  unloader  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  top  of  the  silo;  it  is  run 
by  an  electric  motor  in  the  center. 
The  motor  operates  an  arm  to  which 
are  attached  discs  and  shoes  to 
loosen  the  silage.  As  this  arm  re¬ 
volves  on  the  surface  of  the  silage  it 
loosens  it  and  transfers  it  to  the 
chute  through  which  it  falls.  The  un¬ 
loader  follows  the  level  of  the  silage 
as  the  silo  is  emptied. 

Another  type  operates  through  a 
door  at  the  base  of  the  silo.  This 
loosens  the  silage  from  beneath  and 
transports  it  to  the  opening,  where 
it  can  be  elevated  or  shoveled  into 
silage  carts. 

Whether  you  use  corn  or  grass  for 
silage  depends  upon  your  farming 
conditions.  Both  work  well,  either 
singly  or  in  combination.  Some 
farmers  use  one  on  top  of  the  other 
in  the  same  silo.  A  silo  filled  with 
good  quality  silage,  either  corn  or 
grass,  is  insurance  of  an  economical 
and  ample  roughage  supply  through¬ 
out  the  winter  months. 


Thinning  Out  Asphalt 

Early  last  year  someone  inquired 
bow  to  thin  out  asphalt  for  roofing, 
mu  advised  that  the  asphalt %ould 
be  diluted  with  crankcase  oil, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  as¬ 
phalt  roofing  paint  is  always  diluted 
with  a  volatile  liquid  (naphtha 
mostly),  which  enables  the  average 
Person  to  spread  it  around  without 
Ufs  running  away.  A  much  cheaper 
woy  is,  of  course,  to  buy  the  asphalt 
solid.  A  safe  way  to  melt  it  is  by 
bbopping  it  into  small  chunks  with 
?n  old  axe,  put  these  into  an  old 
bve-gallon  bucket,  hang  the  bucket 
hto  a  50-gallon  drum  where  you 
have  built  a  good  wood  fire,  so  that 
oe  bucket  is  well  embraced  by  the 
^ame.  Use  a  long  pipe  or  angle  iron 
,°  handle  bucket  to  minimize  acci- 
snts.  When  the  asphalt  is  complete- 
7  melted,  remove  from  fire  a  good 
b  teet,  add  about  30  per  cent  by 
oiume  kerosene  which  will  make 
win  ^xture  boil.  This  procedure 
h  keep  asphalt  manageable  in 

houm  wea^er  *or  as  as  2^ 

thsf  ^aS  been  my  'contention 

„  rj  a  lot  of  headaches  and  money 
ann  d  sPared  to  farmers  if  faulty 
,  a  poor  design  of  machines  could 
aired  through  a  sort  of  clearing 
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house,  such  as  your  Farm  Work 
Shop,  so  that  the  manufacturers  or 
rural  repairmen  would  be  helped  to 
rectify  those  bugs.  w.  a. 

New  York 

Your  criticism  of  thinning  asphalt 
or  coal  tar  with  crankcase  oil  is  well 
taken.  A  volatile  solvent  such  as 
naphtha  or  gasoline  is  best  to  use. 
Kerosene  will  keep  the  moisture 
fluid  longer  than  gasoline  or  naph¬ 
tha  due  to  its  much  slower  evapo¬ 
ration  rate.  d.  e.  w. 


The  illusion  that  times  that  were 
are  better  than  those  that  are,  has 
probably  pervaded  all  ages.  — 
Horace  Greeley’s  The  American  Con¬ 
flict. 
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field-cut  it 


FAST 


#  #  # 


dairy  silage 

Every  hour  you  save  is  important. 
Flavor,  feed  value,  and  color  fade 
quickly.  Capture  that  milk-produc¬ 
ing  quality!  Harvest  big  tonnage  this 
new  money-saving  way . . .  with  your 
own  equipment. 


for  tasty 


Fill  your  wagon  and  silo  faster 
o .  .  handle  more  tons  with  less  trac¬ 
tor  power  and  far  less  labor  than  the 


old  bundle-harvest  method  required. 


at  the  Silo  •  blow  and  THROW! 


That’s  how  the  cupped  fan  blades  in  the 
Allis-Chalmers  BLOWER  toss  tons  of 
feed  into  high  silos.  The  blower’s  new 
rubber  conveyor  handles  either  forage 
or  grain. 


in  the  Field  •  shear  and  THROW! 

That’s  how  the  spiraled,  cupped  knives 
in  the  Allis-Chalmers  FORAGE 
HARVESTER  cut  heavier  tonnages 
with  less  power.  Silage  is  uniformly 
chopped,  short  and  clean  .  .  .  not 
chewed  or  shredded.  The  knives  are  power - 
sharpened  right  in  the  machine. 


And-with  all  their  other  advantages,  you  get  matchless 
economy  .  .  .  tow  purchase  price  .  .  .  low  operating  cost! 
See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  free 
illustrated  catalog.  Learn  how  you  can  save  and  make 
money  with  these  modern  forage  machines. 


-CHALMERS 

VISION  >  MILWAUKEE  t,  U.  S.  A, 


FORAGE 


HARVESTER 


FALL — harvest  row  crops  for  silage.  WINTER — cut  stalks 
for  soil  mulch  or  livestock  bedding.  SPRING — make  grass 
silage.  SUMMER — dip  pastures,  weeds  and  stubble. 
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PASTURES 
PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

When  You  Use  Plenty  of  Fertilizer 


More  and  better  feed  at  less  cost.  Heavy  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizer  can  increase  yields  up  to  tons  or  more 
per  acre  of  nutritious  legumes  and  grasses  which  are  rich  in 
proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins. 

More  meat  and  milk  production.  Fertilizing  pastures  often 
doubles  or  trebles  meat  and  milk  production. 

More  fertile  soil  for  the  rotation.  Fertilizer  builds  better,  more 
weather-resistant  pastures,  prepares  the  soil  for  heavier  yields 
of  other  crops  in  the  rotation. 


Your  dealer  or  local  county  agent  or  university  extension  agent 
will  recommend  the  correct  grade  for  your  soil.  He'll  tell  you 
to  use  o  qualify  fertilizer  and  to  use  it  generously.  Experience 
shows  that  it  always  pays  big  dividends  to  use  more  than  "just 
enough"  ...  it's  the  extra  bag  or  more  per  ocre  that  reolly 
odds  the  extra  profit  you  wont. 


For  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time 

Get  a  Quality  Fertilizer  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZER 

Quality  fertilizer  makes  a  big  difference,  too,  in  the  results 
you  get.  You  can  depend  on  International  Fertilizer  —  now  as 
farmers  have  for  more  than  forty  years  — for  real  quality  of 
materials,  for  expert,  experienced  formulating,  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  you  want  for  efficient  application  in  the 
field.  Your  International  Fertilizer  dealer  is  ready  now  to  help 
you  select  the  plant  foods  you  need  for  pasture  grasses,  and 
for  grains  and  row  crops  ...  in  regular  grades  or  in  Inter- 
national's  new  high  analysis  grades. 


WHAT  FERTILIZER 
HOW  MUCH 


district  Sales  Otf.ce  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  at  Buffalo,  New  Yoth 


The  83rd  Congress  nears  the  end 
of  its  first  session  with  very  little 
idea  about  the  fate  of  farm  price 
supports.  Most  legislators  know  what 
they  would  like  to  see  done  or  left 
undone,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt 
about  what  administration  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be.  The  farm-price 
and  political  situations  represent  the 
unknown  factors. 

The  present  permanent  price  sup¬ 
port  law  is  the  Anderson  Act,  which 
provides  price  support  levels  be¬ 
tween  75  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of 
parity.  But  this  law  has  never  be¬ 
come"  effective,  due  to  successive 
"temporary”  extensions  of  manda¬ 
tory  rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity  price 
supports.  The  present  extension  ex¬ 
pires  at  the  end  of  1954.  Therefore, 
next  year,  as  in  many  recent  years, 
legislative  developments  on  price 
supports  are  certain. 

As  of  the  present,  the  House  boasts 
a  comfortable  majority  in  favor  of 
further  extension  of  90  per  cent  of 
parity,  while  the  Senate  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  flexible  supports  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Anderson  Act.  Much 
more  important,  Sen.  George  D. 
Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  is 
very  much  opposed  to  continuation 
of  high-level  fixed  price  supports  and 
is  in  a  position  to  block  any  bill 
aimed  at  continuing  these  supports. 

It  is  considered  certain  that  the 
House  will  pass  a  bill  either  making 
permanent  or  continuing  for  another 
temporary  period  90  per  cent  of 
parity  price  supports.  But  Aiken  and 
Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.), 
former  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
quite  anxious  to  see  the  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  bearing  his  name  go  into  effect, 
could  prevent  any  action  at  all.  This 
would  kill  90  per  cent  without  Sen¬ 
ate  action  of  any  kind,  since  the 
Anderson  Act  is  the  permanent  law 
and  would  come  automatically  into 
effect  without  specific  congressional 
action  to  delay  or  repeal  it. 

As  of  today,  this  is  exactly  what 
would  happen.  But  1954  is  another 
year,  and  an  important  election  year 
at  that.  Much  depends  on  whether 
high-ranking  Republican  Congress¬ 
men  who  must  run  for  reelection 
apply  very  much  pressure,  or  any 
pressure  at  all,  for  a  continuation 
of  90  per  cent. 

The  major  farm  organizations, 
aware  of  the  doubts  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  exist  in  Congress  next  year,  are 
already  hard  at  work  among  their 
own  members.  The  object  is  to  con¬ 
vince  these  farmers  that  the  policies 
advocated  by  the  organizations  are 
correct  and,  through  convincing  the 
farmers,  to  strengthen  the  stand  of 
the  legislators  who  must  actually 
pass  or  fail  to  pass  the  legislation. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  National  Grange  are  building 
support  for  lower,  flexible  price 
props,  while  the  National  Farmers 
Union  is  conducting  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  for  continued  high  price  props. 
Meanwhile,  all  are  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  up  farm  pro¬ 
grams  which  they  believe  will  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  and  decrease 
Government  price  support  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Democrats  are  slowly  coming  out 
in  opposition  to  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson,  but  still  with  consider¬ 
able  caution.  Their  plan  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  “heat”  next  year,  at  which 
time  the  big  decision  on  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  will  actually  be  made. 
Only  a  few  legislators  have  as  yet 
pushed  very  hard  in  opposition  to 
Benson,  and  just  two  of  these  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  so- 
called  farm  bloc.  One  farm-bloc  Re¬ 
publican,  Sen.  Milton  Young  (R., 
N.  D.),  has  taken  the  field  against 
Benson.  Rep.  Jamie  Whitten  (D., 
Miss.),  is  the  lone  farm-bloc  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  to  oppose  Benson. 
By  and  large,  high  price  support  ad¬ 
vocates  in  Congress  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  apply  pressure  behind  the 
scenes.  They  were  very  much  heart¬ 
ened  by'  Benson’s  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  dairy  price  supports  at  90  per 
cent  of  parity  for  another  year.  Their 
confidence  is  wearing  thin  at  this 
point,  however,  since  administration 
backing  for  flexible  supports  is  now 
taken  virtually  for  granted. 

Harry  Lando 


UHTRtMtO 


Read  what  agricultural 
authorities  report: 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  -  lima  bean  yield 

and  foliage  protection  indicate  Aramite 
most  effective  for  2-spofled  mite 
control 

FROM  MARYLAND -effective  control 
of  resistant  mites  on  beans  with 
Aramite. 

FROM  CALIFORNIA -good  mite  com 
trol  on  watermelon,  cantaloupe  and 

Sugar  beets.  •  U.  S.  Pat.  No  2,529,494 


Advise  local  supplier  of  vom  nefct*s 
beforehand  to  insure  availability- 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBED  [liMth 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatmik  Cwm 


producers  of  seed  protectarits,  tungi- 
cides,  miticides,  insecticides  Spergon, 


Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor. 
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THE  RURAL 


/C smoother  ride  that  glides  you  along 
.  .  lessens  fatigue!  Patented  spring- 
hydraulic  shock  absorber  controls 
ride  .  .  .  adjusts  for  weight,  t 
Over  30  Seat  Models  for  more  than  100 
different  tractor  makes  and  models. 
WRITE  for  details;  name  of  dealer. 


fitsoedler 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball  Bearing 
Spinners  »  MOR  Tractor  Platforms  *  Bruning  Hydraulic 
Couplers*  front  End  Hitches  •  Portable  Corn  Belt 
BurrMilli»Corn  Picker  Safety  Reverse  Gears 


OEPARIWNf  560  STREATOR.  ILLINOIS 


Wish  l  Could  Sore  Like 


for  boring, ,  .for  cutting  through  knots,  burls,  twisted 
grain... for  ripping  or  crosscutting  hard  or  frozen 
timber ...for  any  tough  felling  or  bucking  job,  you 
can't  beat  genuine  hard-chromed  OREGON  Chipper 
Chain  on  any  make  of  saw.  This  fast,  sturdy,  easily- 
filed  chain  handles  any  cutting  job,  increases  any 
taw  s  efficiency.  Get  it  from  your  dealer,  or  write  our 


Cask.  593 

V 

Co&yrfgfrf  TMJ  i>,  o So-  ChoUl  Corp. 

£ 

OREGON 

Is 

Chain  Corp. 

_ _ COMM*  SPECIALISTS 

I 

881  a  s,  £.  ,  7fh  Ave  port|ond  2.  Ore. 

i 

PORTABLE  SPOTLIGHT 


for  use 
around 
the  home 


$3-79 

enclose  $3.79  in 
check  or  money 
order  and  we 
will  pay  postage. 
We  will  send 
C.O.D.  and  you 
pay  postage. 


tjonPOf*ai)i9  lisht  that  can  be  beamed  in  any  direc- 
sealM  wired,  weatherproof  metal  base  and 

baaiii  -am  It  can  be  mounted  on  wall, 

...  or  stuck  in  the  ground  with 

etachabia  spi&fc 


23  write:  G  &  w  co. 

t  AC0RN  ROAD,  EAST  ROCKAWAY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

*ttt>lo*inniwn  „*?«  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
'kith  .  ••“faction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 

•tuacter)  mailable.  For  free  booklat  address: 

saves  w,g-  abington.  mass. 

-  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 

n  ~ 

Fr*«  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 

SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

Aueus*  IS.  1953 


Horticulturist’s  Horizon 


For  more  than  half  a  century  I 
have  lived  in  a  Florida  orange  grove 
and  potato  field,  and  on  a  Hudson 
Valley  grass,  vegetable  and  apple 
farm.  It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a 
child  and  throughout  my  lifetime  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  pioneer  horticult¬ 
urists,  from  the  time  modern  plant 
culture  was  being  developed  com¬ 
mercially,  and  to  listen  to  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  musings  about  the 
growing  of  trees  and  plants. 

Curiosity  and  a  quest  for  the  “rea¬ 
sons  why”,  conditioned  by  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  willingness  to  question  for  falli¬ 
bility  of  even  the  scientific  idols  of 
the  moment,  have  provided  a 
breadth  of  horizon,  not  common  to 
the  student  trained  in  the  scientific 
method  without  a  background  of  life 
among  living  things  growing  or 
being  grown  under  many  varying 
conditions,  successfully  or  as  tragic 
failures.  In  scanning  this  horizon, 
certain  things  stand  out  as  firmly  as 
the  everlasting  hills. 

Environmental  Ideal 

First,  there  is  the  reverent  admir¬ 
ation  we  must  feel  when  we  stand 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  a  cypress,  a 
hemlock  or  a  pine  which  has  grown 
to  perfection  in  its  ideal  soil  and  en¬ 
vironment,  as  did  its  ancestors 
through  countless  years,  without  the 
help  or  hindrance  of  man.  This  is 
equally  true  be  it  the  moisture-loving 
cardinal  flower  or  the  wild  iris;  the 
lichen  on  its  rock,  or  the  grass  in 
its  prarie.  In  contrast,  but  as  inevi¬ 
tably  true,  is  the  pitiful  sight  of 
these  same  species  struggling  to  sur¬ 
vive  when  growing  in  less  ideal  lo¬ 
cations  or  suffering  from  abnormal 
conditions  of  moisture,  climate,  dis¬ 
turbed  soil  cover,  or  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  competing  species  or  alien 
insects  or  diseases  to  which  the 
species  has  built  up  no  defense  or 
immunity. 

The  horticulturist  must  study  the 
intricate  workings  of  nature  in  its 
cycle  of  life,  death  and  return  to 
Mother  Earth  for  the  operation,  sea¬ 
son  by  season,  of  the  wheel  of  life. 
Through  science  we  may  learn  that 
the  soil  provides  many  kinds  of 
minerals  in  varying  proportions  and 
combinations.  Scientists  may  show 
how  fungi,  animals,  insects  and  mi- 
crobal  organisms  provide  certain 
hormones  and  antibiotic  substances, 
and  how  they  perform  various  me¬ 
chanical  .  and  chemical  operations 
necessary  in  the  multiplicity  of  their 
blended  effects  for  the  best  growth 
and  health  of  the  growing  thing. 

Horticulture  an  Old  Profession 

The  horticulturist  is,  however,  a 


member  of  a  profession  as  old  as 
the  higher  life  on  this  earth.  From 
Adam  on,  it  has  been  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  tend  God’s  garden.  When 
he  has  worked  in  harmony  with  and 
understanding  of  God’s  laws,  he  and 
his  people  have  been  prosperous  and 
healthy.  When  he  has  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  and  has  taken  unto 
himself  the  function  of  deciding 
where  and  how  a  plant  shall  grow 
in  the  light  of  his  limited  knowledge 
and  his  mortal  stature,  too  often  the 
natural  health  and  perfection  of  the 
plant  are  lacking,  as  is  evident  when 
its  species  is  located  in  an  un¬ 
natural,  unfavorable  environment. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
can  can  best  tend  God’s  garden  by 
learning  as  much  as  he  may  of  the 
conditions  that  are  operating  in  the 
life  cycle  of  our  finest  specimens  of 
trees  and  plants  while  growing  in 
natural  conditions? 

The  best  production  of  a  plant 
growing  in  its  natural  environment, 
without  interference,  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  feed  a  hungry  world. 
Ideal  natural  soil  and  location  may 
not  be  available.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  function  of  the  horticulturist 
to  use  the  developed  scientific 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the 
ideal,  natural  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  the  species;  to  learn  what 
departures  from  ideal  conditions  re¬ 
sult  in  variations  in  improved  or  in 
hindered  growth  and  health;  and  to 
apply  such  knowlege  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  ele¬ 
ments  essential  to  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  plant. 

Perfection  From  Harmony 

The  foreground  of  my  horizon  has 
many  glorious  examples  of  the  per¬ 
fection  that  the  Divine  Plan  intends 
when  harmony  is  maintained.  The 
intelligent,  sympathetic  touch  of 
those  who  tend  their  part  of  God’s 
garden  adds  to  the  vigor,  the  health, 
the  increase  and  the  beauty  of  its 
living  things.  There  are,  also,  barren, 
wasted,  pitiful  areas  where  man  in 
his  ignorance,  willfulness  and  greed 
has  done  what  he  should  not  have 
done  and  has  left  undone  that  which 
he  should  have  done  in  tending  his 
garden. 

In  the  long  future,  which  I  shall 
not  see,  I  have  confidence  that  the 
horticultural  horizon  will  increase 
in  beauty  and  productivity  as  men 
learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
beneficent  workings  of  the  creatures 
in  our  Creator’s  systems  for  good 
growing  of  the  living  things  in  His 
garden.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  rfBig  Freeze  99  in  Lima  Beans 


(Continued  from  Page  507) 

At  the  Vining  Station 

As  soon  as  the  load  is  delivered  to 
the  vining  station,  the  grower’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  ends  and  the  processor 
takes  over.  As  the  farmer’s  trucks 
roll  into  the  vining  station,  the  grow¬ 
er’s  interest  still  remains  keen,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  is  only  after  the  bean 
is  out  of  the  shell  that  it  can  be 
graded  and  the  price  to  the  grower 
determined. 

A  vining  station  consists  of  per¬ 
haps  10  complicated  looking  combi¬ 
nation  mechanical  monsters,  which 
sift  dirt  from  the  vines  and  shell  the 
beans.  At  the  receiving  end  is  a 
revolving  cage,  or  so-called  dirt  reel, 
which  tosses  and  turns  the  vine  until 
the  dirt  is  shaken  loose,  as  the  crop 
is  unloaded  from  the  truck.  Then 
the  vines  pass  into  the  larger  cham¬ 
ber  where  wooden  paddles  beat  the 
pods  and  press  them  against  the 
rubber  walls  of  the  chamber  to  eject 
the  beans. 

The  beans  fall  through  small  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  while 
the  pod  and  vine  remain  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  side  later.  When  this 
chaff  is  discharged  by  the  machine, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  grower’s  truck 
which  takes  it  back  to  the  farm 
where  it  is  spread  on  his  field,  there¬ 
by  providing  for  the  farmer  a  valu¬ 
able  leguminous  green  manure  crop 
at  no  expense  to  himself. 


Grading  and  Prices 

After  the  beans  are  separated, 
they  are  graded  according  to  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  standards 
and  the  grower  is  paid.  Top  price 
for  the  limas  this  year  will  be  $160 
per  ton.  Since  a  good  yield  ranges 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and 
a  half  tons  an  acre,  a  good  farmer 
like  Leslie  Chornoma  can  figure  on 
an  income  of  some  $300  or  more  per 
acre  for  his  lima  crop. 

Such  an  advantageous  deal  for  the 
farmer,  processor  and  consumer 
obviously  did  not  just  happen  in 
haphazard  fashion,  as  George  Dunn, 
vegetable  plant  manager  for  Long 
Island  Duck  Packing,  points  out.  It 
grew  from  an  economic  need  and  is 
the  end  result  of  years  of  research 
in  food  processing. 

With  other  developments  in  food 
processing,  it  has  changed  the  eating 
habits  of  a  nation,  in  which  lima 
beans  were  once  a  summertime  deli¬ 
cacy  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  were  unavailable  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  But  best  of  all,  from 
a  producer’s  point  of  view,  it  has 
opened  up  a  wide  new  marketing 
field  for  a  crop  which  previously  was 
a  highly  speculative  and  compara¬ 
tively  small  scale  truck  farming 
venture. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the 
country,  where  the  Big  Freeze  prin¬ 
ciple  of  production  and  management 
can  be  applied  to  growing  limas  as 
well  as  other  vegetable  crops. 


Go  in  &  get  it 
with  a 

New  Idea -Horn 
Loader! 


Manure  handling  is  fast  and  easy 

and  so  are  many  other  jobs  when  you 
have  a  New  IDEA-Horn  Loader.  It’s  a 
real  “go-getter”  . . .  goes  anywhere  your 
tractor  will  go  and  gets  the  job  done 
fast.  Exclusive  telescoping  cylinders  on 
No.  50  loader  give  it  low  profile  and 
high  lift.  Works  under  low  clearances, 
in  tight  spots.  Handles  easily,  mounts  or 
comes  off  quickly.  Only  4  tapered  pins 
to  remove.  Built  to  traditional  standards 
of  ruggedness  that  have  made  New  Idea 
famous. 

There’s  a  model  to  fit  practically  every 
tractor,  including  a  new  model  for  the 
Allis  Chalmers  WD.  No  matter  what 
make  of  tractor  you  own,  chances  are 
your  New  Idea  dealer  can  fit  it  with 
a  loader. 


A 

/mr 

Boom  St  'f$X 

Dirt  Bucket  Sc 

Grapple  Fork 

Pitch  Control 

Straight  or 

Push-off 

Angle  Dozer  Blade 

Stacker 

Ten  Interchangeable  Attachments 

Those  shown  above,  plus  scoop,  buck  rake 
and  manure  bucket.  All  of  these  handy  tools 
go  on  and'  off  quickly,  easily. 

VISIT  THE  NEW  IDEA  EXHIBIT  AT  YOUR 
COUNTY  AND  STATE  FAIRS 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. I  . .  I 

Cold  water,  Ohio,  Dept.  H-931  * 

I 

Send  free  literature  as  checked:  | 

□  Loaders  &  attachments  | 

□  Need  for  school  work  | 

□  I  farm _ acres  . 


name _ _  * 

I 

ADDRESS _ _  | 

COUNTY _ _ 

STATE _ _  f  I 
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Hi,  neighbor!  Are  you  the  one  who 
prayed  for  warm  weather  last  Win¬ 
ter  when  the  snow  was  blowing?  If 
so,  your  prayer  has  sure  been  an¬ 
swered  this  Summer.  We  do  not 
have  tomatoes  this  year  but  we  do 
have  a  large  pickle  patch.  The 
Missus  had  just  gone  over  it  the  first 
time  with  her  hoe  and  I  had  just 
completed  my  work  in  the  vineyard 
when  there  came  a  heat  wave  that 
broke  all  records.  For  three  days  we 
did  not  live,  we  just  existed.  Also, 
the  month  of  June  was  mych  drier 
than  usual,  although  not  a  drought. 
That  favored  the  alfalfa  growers  so 
the  first  cutting  went  into  the  barns 
in  good  condition. 

I  spoke  too  soon  when  I  said  that 
we  are  north  of  the  tornado  belt. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  that 
anyone  can  remember,  four  torna¬ 
does  swept  across  Michigan  over  100 
miles  north  of  us.  The  net  result  is 
three  cities  partly  wrecked,  over  100 
persons  killed,  hundreds  more  in¬ 
jured,  and  property  damage  running 
high  into  the  millions. 

You  read  about  a  tornado  when  it 
hits  some  city  and  kills  a  lot  of 
people.  Less  is  said  about  the 
hundreds  of  farm  homes  that  are 
destroyed.  Probably  you  never  heard 
of  Iroquois  County,  Illinois,  because 
there  is  no  large  city  in  it.  But  the 
storms  this  year  wrecked  the  entire 
county  with  hardly  one  building  un¬ 
damaged.  Once  in  Missouri,  I  saw 
a  tornado  form.  Black .  clouds  were 
rolled  and  tossed  like  waves  on  a 
storm-lashed  sea.  They  converged  to 
a  common  center  but,  when  they 
reached  that  point,  we  dived  for  the 
basement.  That  one  crossed  a  mile 
south  of  us  and  badly  wrecked 
Quincy,  Ill.  At  another  time,  I  was 
in  a  Missouri  city  just  after  a  torna¬ 
do  had  swept  through  the  outskirts. 
The  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  blew 
straws  an  inch  deep  into  trees.  At 
one  place,  there  was  a  two-story 
store  building  which  just  caught  the 
edge.  That  building  was  cut  in  two 
as  neatly  as  though  the  owner  had 
sawed  down  through  the  middle. 
From  the  front  it  looked  like  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual,  but  part  way  back 
there  was  nothing  but  wide  open 
space. 

This  is  a  fruit  growing  section  and 
strawberries  are  a  major  crop.  The 
seasons  lasts  about  four  weeks  and, 
on  just  one  day  at  the  wholesale 
market,  growers  sold  far  over  a 
million  quarts.  When  strawberry 
plants  are  set  out,  they  must  be  hoed 
once  a  week  and  that  is  a  tedious 
and  back-breaking  job.  Growers 
have  now  found  a  solution  for  that 
problem.  It  may  be  old  to  you  but 
it  is  new  to  me.  After  the  plants  are 
set  out  and  the  middles  cultivated, 
the  grower  either  buys  or  rents  a 
small  flock  of  geese  and  turns  them 
loose  in  the  strawberry  patch.  The 
geese  will  not  eat  the  plants  but 
they  pick  out  every  weed  and  spear 
of  grass.  So,  if  you  can’t  hang  up 
the  shovel,  you  can  at  least  hang  up 
the  hoe. 

When  the  pioneers  settled  Michi¬ 
gan,  they  thought  they  had  all  the 
land  in  the  world.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  legislature  was  to  set 
aside  four  rods  wide  along  every 
section  line  for  roads.  For  75  years, 
the  roads  were  just  wheel  tracks 
through  the  sand,  dust  or  mud,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  season.  Local  fruit 
growers  set  out  pear  trees  along  the 
side  of  the  road  but  far  back  from 
the  middle.  Now,  the  county  is 
widening  and  paving  the  crossroads, 
so  out  come  the  pear  trees.  A  bull¬ 
dozer  tips  them  over,  the  road  crew 
saws  off  the  stump  and  trims  out  all 
the  brush,  also  cuts  off  the  limbs. 
The  limbs  are  hauled  to  whomsoever 
wants  them  but  very  few  people  do. 
Some  of  them  are  far  over  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  tough  as  pine  knots.  I 
got  a  truck  load  of  them  and,  when 
the  weather  cooled  again,  I  went 
after  them.  Now  they  are  all  on  my 
chunk  pile.  That  is  looking  a  long 
ways  ahead  but  they  will  come  in 


handy  next  Winter  when  the  cold 
winds  blow  again. 

Little  Janet  sat  on  my  lap  and  we 
talked  about  the  birthday  we  would 
celebrate  together  in  September.  She 
was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  she 
would  be  five  years  old.  When  we 
are  children,  time  moves  on  wings  of 
lead  as  we  long  for  the  time  when 
we  will  be  grownups.  After  we  pass 
the  peak  and  start  on  the  downhill 
side,  time  begins  to  move  on  air¬ 
plane  wings.  It  seems  that  we  hardly 
get  over  freezing  before  it  is  time  to 
prepare  for  another  Winter. 

This  I  know,  that  we  can  live  only 
one  day  at  a  time.  Mourning  over 
lost  opportunities  is  just  a  foolish 
waste  of  time.  It  is  far  better  to  look 
forward  to  the  tomorrows.  It  is 
grand  and  glorious  just  to  be  alive 
and  able  to  great  the  morning  sun. 

When  you  begin  to  talk  almost  en¬ 
tirely  about  the  things  you  used  to 
do,  you  are  getting  old.  When  you 
are  able  to  look  forward  and  plan 
for  the  tomorrows,  you  are  young 
no  matter  what  the  calendar  says. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  world  was  more  interesting. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  people 
were  able  to  keep  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  march  of  events.  With  the 
telephone,  radio  and  television,  plus 
a  daily  paper,  the  entire  world  pass¬ 
es  in  review  each  day. 

Some  time  ago,  Calvin  brought  out 
the  little  rooster  he  had  raised  in 
the  basement,  and  the  children 
named  him  Suzy.  He  was  not  much 
bigger  than  my  fist  but,  when  we 
put  him  in  with  the  old  hens  of  the 
Missus,  he  had  love  in  his  heart.  He 
sidled  up  to  one  of  those  hens  and 
that  old  biddy  gave  him  a  peck  that 
almost  broke  his  back.  He  gave  a 
loud  yell  and  retreated  to  the  corner. 

If  he  expected  sympathy,  all  he 
got  was  a  big  laugh.  He  had  learned 
something  that  I  could  have  told  him 
long  ago:  That  the  female  of  the 
species  is  very  temperamental.  We 
can  not  get  along  with  them  and  we 
can’t  get  along  without  them.  For 
my  part,  I  sure  would  be  up  against 
it  if  I  had  not  had  the  Missus  to 
help  me  along  the  way. 

Loretta  has  a  new  car,  one  of  the 
latest  hard-top  convertibles,  so  we 
sure  ride  in  style  these  days.  We 
carry  on,  thankful  that  we  are  able 
to  greet  each  new  day  with  new 
vigor,  hope  and  courage.  Here  is 
hoping  that  you  feel  the  same  way. 

L.  B.  Reber 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Cattle  Husbandry  —  A  95-page, 
pocket-size  book  on  cattle  husbandry, 
packed  with  information  of  interest 
to  every  farmer,  has  recently  been 
published  by  Lederle  Laboratories. 
This  attractively  illustrated  volume 
contains  facts  about  the  common 
diseases  of  cattle,  ways  the  dairy¬ 
man  can  utilize  laborsaving  devices, 
and  good  management  practices 
among  many  other  subjects.  The 
book,  originally  published  in  1950, 
has  been  revised  and  the  1953  edition 
contains  the  latest  facts  concerning 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
cattle  diseases  anl  their  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  management.  A  free  copy  of 
Cattle  Husbandry  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Room  1005,  Lederle 
Laboratories  Division,  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Curing  Baled  Hay  —  The  leafy 
part  of  the  hay  is  the  most  nutritious. 
How  to  get  the  hay  from  field  to 
manger  with  the  least  leaf  loss  is 
ably  presented  in  a  recent  booklet, 
“Storage  Curing  of  Baled  Hay,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.  Free  copies  may  be  obtained 
on  request  from  the  Case  Company, 
or  from  any  Case  dealer. 


You  can  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes 
with  BoL  Ton  leather  insoles  ot: 

CONNECTICUT 


Henry  Kornblut,  Inc . Ansonia 

Bethel  Shoe  Store . Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop. . . Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

Skydel’s . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

Keech’s  Dept.  Store . Danielson 

I.  Segal . East  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store . East  Haven 

Greenberg’s  Republic  Dept.  Store . Essex 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store .  .  Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop .  Hamden 

Feinkelsteins . Hartford 

Joels  Shoes . Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Griswold  Dept.  Store . . Jewett  City 

Perretta  Shoe  Store . Kensington 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons . Meriden 

S.  Pear . Moodus 

Wm.  Bendett . Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s .  Naugatuck 

Max’s  Dept.  Store . New  Haven 

Rosano's  Family  Shoe  Store . New  Haven 

Sterling  &  Susman . New  Haven 

Summer’s  Dept.  Store . Newington 

H.  Marcus  &  Co . New  London 

A.  Varbedian . Putman 

Jack  Levin . Rockville 

Zablockl  &  Co . Simsbury 

Coventry  Variety  Store . .  South  Coventry 

Feinsod’s  Dept.  Store .  South  Norwalk 

Stratford  Dept.  Store .  ...  Stratford 

J.  S.  Sfcrrazza . Thompsonvllle 

Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irving  Kller . v . Waterbury 

Harry  Kolins .  Watertown 

Kornman  Dept.  Store  .West  Haven 

Westport  Men’s  Shop  .  Westport 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Willimantic 

N.  Toplltz . Wlnsted 


DELAWARE 

M.  Simon . Dover 

Braun’s . . Georgetown 

T.  J.  Waller  Sons  Laurel 

Frank  Shapiro  .  Lewes 

Earl  C.  Cleaver .  Middletown 

Samuel  Shapiro  .  Milton 

M.  Pilnick .  Newark 

T.  Jackson  Waller  .  Seaford 

Roland  F.  Scott . Selbyvllle 

A.  Handloff . Smyrna 


MAINE 

Bangor  Shoe  Store .  Bangor 

W.  T.  Grant  Co. .  .  Bangor 

H.  H.  Gordon .  .  .  Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Store .  Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calais 

Koritsky ’s . Dexter 

Koritsky’s . Dover-Foxcroft 

C.  A.  Hickey . Eastport 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . Fort  Kent 

Pomerleau’s . Gardiner 

Koritsky’s . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Houlton 

M.  H.  Varney . Island  Falls 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clothing  Co . Lincoln 

Silverman’s .  Livermore  Falls 

Leighton's  Men’s  Shop . Machias 

J.  E.  Cannon  Co . Madison 

Edwin  R.  Grew . Mars  Hill 

G.  B.  Moran . Mlllinocket 

Swett  Shoe  Co . Norway 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . Old  Town 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store . Portend 

V.  W.  Kinney . Presque  Isle 

Dutile’s  Sundial  Shoes.  .  Sanford 

F.  O.  Michaud . . . Van  Buren 

William  Levine  &  Son  Watervllle 

Lane’s  Shoe  Store .  Westbrook 


MARYLAND 

Capitol  Shoe  Store.  .  .  Annapolis 

A.  J.  Grimes .  Aquasco 

Harold  Buckman .  Baltimore 

Parkvllle  Men’s  Shop  Baltimore 

Cramer  Bros .  Baltimore 

L.  Rosselli .  Baltimore 

The  Hub  Belalr,  Inc.  Bclair 

Lemuel  Allbritton  .  .  Belalton 

Burbage  Powell  Co.  Berlin 

Hulfer’s .  Boonsboro 

Bean  &  Early .  Brandywine 

Walter  A.  Marmer.  .  Cambridge 

Milton  Marmer.  .  .  Cambridge 

Herbert  Goldstein. .  Centerville 

B.  Fox .  Chestertown 

S.  E.  Chance  &  Co..  . .  . Church  Hill 

A.  Goldberg  &  Son.  Cockeysvllle 

Breeding  &  Nichols.  Denton 

A.  A.  Silverman .  Easton 

Startt  Bros .  Easton 

Economy  Dept.  Store  . Ellicott  City 

Essex  Dept.  Store .  Essex 

A.  C.  Gardner .  Faulkner 

Poole’s  Men’s  Store.  ...  Federalsburg 

Wolfson’s  Dept.  Store..  . .Gaithersburg 

Sidle’s  Dept.  Store .  Glenburnie 

Joseph  Silverstein . .  .  Havre  De  Grace 

Bowling  &  Co . Hughesvllle 

Harry  Sadoff . Hurlock 

Weiner’s  Dept.  Store . Indian  Head 

Jameson’s  Store . La  Plata 

Louis  Sussman . Laurel 

E.  L.  Carr  Dept.  Store . Manchester 

Millington  Dept.  Store . Millington 

Thomas  L.  Trice,  Jr . Preston 

Handen’s . Prince  Frederick 

Edward  G.  Newton . Princess  Anne 

McDonald’s  Shopping  Center . Randallstown 

Crown  Dept.  Store . Reisterstown 

Caplan’s  Dept.  Store . Sparrows  Point 

The  Rob  Ellen  Shop . Taneytown 

D.  T.  Simpson  &  Son . Trappe 

Marlboro  Variety  Store . Upper  Marlboro 

J.  Ryan  &  Bros . Waldorf 

The  Hub . Westminster 

R.  H.  Perrle . Westwood 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Reinhold’s  Shoe  Store . Andover 

J.  Garbose,  Inc . Athol 

Alcon’s . Beverly 

Beverly  Syndicate . Beverly 

Gaylen  Sundial  Shoes . Boston 

Charles  Sundial  Shoes . Brighton 

S.  Falzone . Brookline 

Daniel’s  Shoe  Store . Cambridge 

E.  Verity . Canton 

Sam  Miller .  Chelsea 

A.  Hoffman  &  Sons,  Inc . Cliftondale 

Kirby  Footwear  Co .  Danvers 

Brockton  Union  Shoe  Store . Dorchester 

Barney’s  Dept.  Store.  .  . East  Boston 

Royal  Quality  Shoes . East  Braintree 

The  Union  Store . East  Hampton 

B.  Peralta . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes.  .  .  Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean .  Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelll .  Foxboro 

F.  Suutarl  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes..  Gloucester 

Reinhold’s  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Benedettl  Shoe  Store . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes  Lawrence 

Reinbold’8  Shoe  Store  Lawrence 


Russclls  Shoe  Store . 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co. 

McOuade's,  Inc . . 

A.  Galencia . 

J.  S.  Bourque . 

Danberg’s  Shoe  Store 
Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co, 

Obergs  Store . 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes 
Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes  . 
Eugene's  Shoe  Store.  ... 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons.  . 

Arthur  I..  Bennett . 

Adams  Clothing  Store  ... 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . 

Elite  Quality  Shop . 

E.  Manocchio . 

Smith-Waltham  Shoes . 

Otis  Bros . 

West  Concord  Shoe  Store. 

Security  Shoe  Store . 

Dickman’s . 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . 

A.  C.  Sadlck 

Family  Shoe  Store . 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Morin  Shoe  Store .  Betiin 

Dade  Sundial  Shoes . Claremont 

Chester  Ballou .  Conway 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Israel’s . Groveton 

H.  R.  Feldblum . Hillsboro 

Boccla  &  Grout .  Keene 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Laconia 

Melnlck's  Sundial  Shoes . LittletOD 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Manchester 

Boston  Shoe  Stores .  Milford 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes .  Nashua 

Derby  Store .  Peter  boro 

Richelson’s  Dept.  Store . .  Plymouth 

Feineman  Bros . . .  .  Rochester 

Turcotte’s  Sundial  Shoes .  .  .  Somersvvortb 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . .Wilton 


NEW  JERSEY 


Silverman’s . Brancbville 

Louis  Levine .  Butler 

Neigh  Bros . -Callfon 

Jack  Klein . .Clifton 

Tip-Top  Shoe  Store . Dover 

Arkay  Dept.  Store . Fleming! on 

New  York  Bargain  Store . Franklin 

Frenchtown  Dept.  Store . .Frenchtown 

Foster  &  Lee . Hacfcettstewn 

Berg’s  Dept.  Store .  Little  Falls 

L.  Walensky . Montclair 

Weinstein’s  Dept.  Store .  Newton 

Lavlnthal’s .  Trenton 

Cramer's  Shoe  Store . Washington 


NEW  YORK 


Aaron  Belloff . 

R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son . 

K.  Schaffer . 

S.  A.  Rudnick,  Inc . 

A.  M.  Dube . 

Edelman’s  Dept.  Store . 

C.  L.  Dickson . 

Gerald  B.  Mattlce . 

Shoe  Outlet . 

J.  Glass . 

Geo.  A.  Betor . 

Surprise  Store . 

Castle’s  Shoe  Store . 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

Haslach  Shoes . 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . 

Railroad  Shoe  Store . 

Packs,  Inc . 

R.  L.  Holmes . t . 

Paul  Turslnl’s  Shoe  Store . 

F'red  Fendt . 

Aronson  Co.,  Inc . 

Joseph  Bracone . 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . 

Brown  Shoe  Co . 

Mueller’s  Bootery . 

Thomas  Gloia . 

Hodge  &  Aker . 

T.  R.  Harris  Co . 

Proffer’s  Dept.  Store . 

Plafkcr  &  Rosenthal . 

Burgess  Clo.  Co . 

Frank  Infusine . 

Oscar  Brill . 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store . 

King’s  Shoe  Store . 

Chiton  Bros . . 

Leo  Buchsbaum . 

Ray  Mazzaro . 

Markson’s . 

S.  Rudin . 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson . 

Max  Sokolowsky . 

North  Shore  Work  Clothes 

N.  Perdlkis . 

Marvel  Dept.  Store . 

Grace  M.  Rose . 

Hillard  Bloom . 

Cohen's  Dept.  Store . 

C.  Wallace,  Inc . 

R.  P.  Draffen . 

Jerome  Glnsburg . 

Brandi's . 

D.  J.  Maglno . 

E.  J.  Ducett  &  Sons . 

Hilton  Shoe  Store . 

Frank  Oppedlsano . 

Bernard  Kahn . 

Epstein’s . 

Sample  Shoe  Store . 

T.  Sotir . 

Geo.  A.  Dlttmar . 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc . 

W.  J.  Osborne . 

Morris  Schindler . 

H.  G.  Ashby . 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores . 

H.  D.  Ungerer . 

Weber’s  Dept.  Store . 

Harry  Kaiser . 

Mlllerton  Store . 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store 

New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop . 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . 

Carroll's  Dept.  Store . 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store. 

John  Woslnski . 

Lloyd  L.  Duncan . 

The  New  Bootery . 

Raymond  Cassidy . 

Allen’s  Shoe  Store . 

Cooley’s  Shoe  Store . 

S.  Bernstein  &  Son . 

Arnow’s  Dept.  Store . 

Benjamin  Brown  . 

Angelo  Belgiorno’s  Shoe  Store 

National  Economy  Store . 

Woodfield’s . 

Moffett’s  Dept.  Store . 

H.  &  G.  Steadman 

Ravena  Dept.  Store 
Ivan’s  Shoe  Store. 

Peter’s  Shoe  Store 

Jos.  Cardclla . 

J.  Kasdln  Factory  Shoe  Store. 

A.  J.  Meyer’s  &  Son,  Inc . 

Plymouth  Shoe  Store . 

C.  Veltrl . 

A.  Winterroth . 

Nleff’s  Sundial  Shoes 
Irving  Ivans . 

N.  Y.  Clothing  Store 
Henry  Glickman 
Barthol  Sabino.  .  . 

Hack  Variety  Store 
Seaford  Dept.  Store 

D.  K.  Hodges. . 

Harry  Frank  . 

Saiitan  &  Go. ... 

Walter  C.  Sykes . 
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SUNDIAL  WORK  SHOES 


with  Guaranteed  Sweat-Resistant 


should  give  you  up  to 


Jus*  like  finding  an  extra  pair  every  time  you  buy  work  shoes 
built  with  guaranteed  sweat-resistant  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles, 
shoes  that  should  give  you  up  to  twice  the  wear  ! 

Let  y^m/r  dealer  listed  in  this  advertisement  fit  you  with  shoes 
that  have  the  BoL  Tan  leather  insole  trade  mark... and  find  out 
what  this  sweat-resistant  leather  insole  can  do  for  you. 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE! 


These  insoles  are  from  a  single  pair 
of  shoes  worn  7  months  under  most  severe 
sweating  conditions.  The  one  at  the  left  is 
a  BoL  Tan  leather  insole,  still  soft  and 
pliable  as  shown  by  the  cut  section  lifted 
for  inspection. 


The  Other  is  a  conventional  leather  In* 
sole,  cracked,  curled  and  saw-edged  from 
perspiration  attack.  It’s  unfit  for  further 
wear!  So  make  sure  you  have  BoL  Tan 
sweat-resistant  leather  insoles  in  the  work 
shoes  you  buy. 


we  guarantee  them , 


shoes  will  not  deter.  L 
and the ! 

°"'OTa  ImS’SSl 


BOL  TAN  leather  insoles  are  SO  GOOD 


Division  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

World's  Largest  Shoemakers  •  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


Shaheea  Bros. 

Store ... 

Montgomery  Shoe  Store, 
“fat  A.! pert 
New  York  Store'. 

Miter's .... 

Russo  .  .  ,  ’■»  *  *  " 

8  General  Store 

r  Sherwood . 

u.  E,  Hodges . 


. Utica 

. Valatle 

. Warsaw 

.  .  .  .  Watertown 

. Waverly 

. WellsvUle 

.  .  Westbury 

. Westerlo 

Whitney  Point 
. .  .  Williamson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


'ytn.Mer's  Dept.  Store 

"•  Davis . 

Paul  Atexy . 

•  H.  Geiger . 

Howard  Booth.. 

p  P  ff  Style  Center  V.  .  . 
W  Mri",aats  Shoe  Store.  . 

Id’'  '  Heade rson . 

Store 
r*clt  Horner.. 

M.VeiB^f°bak . 

aul  Snyaer.  .. 

bBaeen . 

s&a.irta*  c° . 

S‘K£:.s£°“’ 

R*»ah%heptc  ®tore’  ,nc- 
a  s  Shoe  Store . 


. Ashley 

.  Berwick 
Bethlehem 
.  Birdsboro 

. Blossburg 

. Boswell 

. Canton 

. Carlisle 

. Claysburg 

. Columbia 

.  DenveD 

.  .  .  .  DoylestowO 

. DuPont 

. Duryea 

East  Greenville 
Easton 
Elizabethtown 
Elkland 

. Ephrata 

. . Ephrata 

...  Forest  City 
Fracksvllle 
.  Gettysburg 
.  .  .  Glrardville 
.  .  Glen  Lyon 

. Honesdale 

Honeybrook 
Hummelstown 
.  .  .  Huntingdon 


W.  L.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 
Jeddo  Supply  Co . 

B.  Savitch . 

V.  B.  Camp . 

Bright  Stores,  Inc. .  . 

C.  Baer . . 

L.  J.  Balas . . 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store.  .  ...  .  . 

The  Globe  Store . 

H.  Guzlnsky . . 

Rettews  Dept.  Store  . 

Leon  E.  Baynes . 

E.  L.  Warnecke . 

F.  Kline . 

Ben  Glttleman . 

Arch  Dinger . 

Ben  Riemer . 

Mt.  Joy  Dept.  Store. . 

Paul’s . 

Ben  Chane . 

Gaspari  Ferrara . 

C.  M.  Barton . 

Abe  Levitt,  Inc . 

S.  Bulota . 

Flum’s  Dept.  Store . 

A.  Apfelbaum . 

Sam  Teltelbaum . 

Sam  Nudelman . 

Morris  Silversteln . 

Frank  Jonas . 

Reichley  &  Rosenberger. . . 

Meyer  Shusterman . 

L.  G.  Felty . 

Boston  Shoe  Store . 

Dick's  Shoe  Store . 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store. 

Raring’s,  Inc . 

Hinkel  &  Beihn . 

E.  C.  Seldom  ridge . 

N.  LaFata . 

Reliable  Shoe  Store . 

Jack  Conti  no . 

Earl  L.  Pierce . . . 


. Intercourse 

. Jeddo 

.  Kennett  Square 
Kutztown 
Lansford 
Lebanon 

.  Lebanon 

. Lehlghton 

. Luzerne 

.  .  .  Mahonoy  City 

. Manhelm 

. Mansfield 

.  .  .  Mauch  Chunk 

. McAdoo 

. Minersville 

. Mt.  Carmel 

. Mt.  Carmel 

. Mt.  Joy 

. Muncy 

. Nazareth 

Nesquehoning 
New  Bloomfield 

. New  Holland 

New  Philadelphia 

. Newtown 

. North  Hills 

. Old  Forge 

. Olyphant 

.  .  Oxford 

. Palmerton 

. Perkasie 

. Phoenixville 

. Pine  Grove 

. . Plttston 

.......  Plymouth 

Port  Alleghany 
Pottsvllle 
Ouakertown 

. Ouarryvllle 

. Reading 

.  Reading 

.  Red  Lion 

. Relnholds 


Kievan’s  Store . Roaring  Spring 

Sam  Vitl . Schlckshlnny 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . .Schuykill  Haven 

Higgln’s  Shoe  Store . .  .  . Sellnsgrove 

Ben  Hirsch  Shoe  Store,  Inc . Shamokin 

Progressive  Shoe  Store .  Shamokin 

F.  S.  Urbanlk .  Shtlllngton 

Kirssin's  Oept.  Stora .  Shlppensburg 

Harris  Bros .  Spring  Grove 

R.  Radicchi .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  Susquehanna 

Keilman  Shoe  Store . Tamaque 

B.  Davis .  Taylor 

Tony  Tama . Towanda 

Paul  Shlffer  Shoe  Store .  Tunkhonnok 

Seidel's  Dept.  Store . Washingtouville 

Louis  Jacobson . Westfield 

Abe  Kaufman .  .  West  Hazleton 

John  De  Fina .  Wilkes  Barre 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store . Williamsport 

Leonard’s  Dept.  Store  .  Wyoming 

Louis  Seplow . Yardley 

Mose  Lelbowltz . York 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna . Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co .  Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store  .  . Central  Falla 

H.  Berks  Sons . Pascoag 

VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store . Bennington 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co . .Bethel 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccia  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

A.  J.  Abrams . Bristol 

Mazel's  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Philip  M.  Cohen . Essex  Junction 

Depatles  Store . Enosburg  Falls 

H.  F.  Davis . Hardwick 

J.  R,  Barquin . Montpelier 


C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons  .  .  MorrlsvlUa 

L.  A.  Ste.  Marie .  .  .  North  Troy 

New  York  Clothing  Co . Rutland 

Kantor’s . . . . Springfield 

Surprise  Dept.  Store . White  River  Junction 

VIRGINIA 

Wilkinson  Dept.  Store . Bedford 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store . Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes .  Bluefield 

Jones  Dept.  Store . Cape  Charles 

Byrd  &  Budnick .  Exmore 

Click  &  Sons . Exmore 

Harris  Dept.  Store . Galax 

D.  C.  Sloan  Dept.  Store . Gate  City 

Lilly  Bros.  Store . .  Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery  ...  .  .  Honaker 

Tiller  Style  Shop . Honaker 

The  Mart .  Independence 

Alfred’s . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store  ...  .  Meadowvlew 

H.  M.  James  &  Co . Nassawadox 

Gllck  &  Sons . Onancock 

N.  J.  Parks  &  Bros . Parksley 

Workingman's  Store  . Pulaski 

Tiller  Style  Shop . Saltville 

Army  &  Navy  Store . Tazewell 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. . . Beckley 

L.  &  R.  Store . Bradshaw 

Deskin’s  Dept.  Store . English 

Maynards  Store . Kermlt 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store . Kimball 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

Thomas  Shoe  Store . Mullens 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . Seth 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc . Sophia 

The  Toggery  Shop . Spencer 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL'1 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  losa 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  bonest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Broiler  Prices  and  Poultry 
Prospects 

AS  a  matter  of  interest,  although  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  prediction,  a  survey  of  the 
live  broiler  prices  at  the  Flemington,  New 
Jersey,  Auction  for  the  past  four  winters 
shows  that  the  best  periods  for  their  sale  were 
the  second  week  in  November,  the  first  week 
in  December,  the  third  week  in  January,  and 
the  fourth  week  in  February.  In  other  words, 
broiler  prices  tend  to  go  down  after  the  No¬ 
vember  rise,  just  before  Thanksgiving,  then 
pick  up  again  immediately  afterwards.  The 
same  trend  occurs  at  the  Christmas  holiday 
season,  although  there  is  a  slower  price  re¬ 
sponse  at  that  time.  Could  it  be  because  few 
people  have  the  money  to  buy  broilers  after 
Christmas?  February  prices,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  every  year  for 
the  past  four  years. 

The  strictly  commercial  broiler  man  is  more 
or  less  likely  to  continue  operations  regardless 
of  conditions,  but  for  those  who  may  want  to 
use  brooding  facilities  for  some  winter  broil¬ 
ers,  it  would  apparently  be  a  good  move  to 
try  and  get  the  chicks  10  or  12  weeks  prior 
to  the  periods  of  the  best  prices. 

The  continuing  strong  demand  for  eggs  is 
being  reflected  in  increased  hatchery  produc¬ 
tion.  Demand  for  chicks  both  for  flock  re¬ 
placement  and  broiler  production  continues 
strong.  Strengthening  broiler  prices  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  eggs  in  incubators  and  a  step- 
up  in  replacements. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  rate  of  lay  per 
layer  is  expected  to  push  egg  production  for 
1953  up  over  1952,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
total  number  of  layers  m  the  first  half  of  1953 
was  down.  Broiler  production  is  expected  to 
continue  strong  throughout  1953,  and  end  up 
about  five  per  cent  higher  than  1952. 

A  near  record  supply  of  feed  grains  and 
other  concentrates  is  in  prospect  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  corn  crop  looks  very  favorable. 
Besides,  the  carry-over  of  corn  stocks  and 
wheat  is  very  large.  The  feed  situation, 
coupled  with  the  strong  demand  for  eggs, 
makes  prospects  for  the  poultry  industry  very 
favorable. 


Pipelines  Again  on  Move 

NOW  that  Northeastern  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  and  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  division  of 
the  New  England  areas  to  be  served  by  each 
company,  it  is  evident  that  both  these  pipe¬ 
line  companies  will  be  on  the  move  again. 
This  means  that  not  only  will  they  complete 
their  present  lines,  but  might  also  endeavor 
in  the  near  future  to  obtain  more  rights-of- 
way  to  supply  natural  gas  to  new  communi¬ 
ties.  It  may  likewise  mean  that  Tennessee  Gas, 
the  parent  and  supplier  of  Northeastern,  has 
plans  for  further  development  through  Central 
New  York. 

Tennessee  is  also  seeking  permission  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  extend  its 


pipeline  north  of  Buffalo  and  across  the 
Canadian  border,  the  gas  to  be  sold  through 
Iroquois  Gas  Corp.  This  means  that  the  com¬ 
panies’  agents  will  try  to  procure  rights-of- 
way  from  landowners  in  the  area  affected. 

Experience  has  taught  owners  that  these 
pipeline  companies  scheme  to  buy  up  rights- 
of-way  at  not  more  than  $1.00  a  rod;  that  is, 
if  the  property  owner  can  be  cajoled  or 
frightened  into  signing  up  for  such  a  ridiculous 
price.  Yet,  two  years  ago,  one  pipeline  company 
paid  $9.00  a  foot  in  private  negotiation.  Just 
recently,  an  individual  owner,  who  had  first 
accepted  $1.00  a  rod  for  209  rods  and  who 
later  sued  the  company  claiming  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  settled  his  claim  for  $7,000. 

Then  there  are  reports  from  Connecticut 
where  appraisers  in  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings  have  valued  one  right-of-way  at  $85,000 
for  which  the  company  first  offered  $7,500; 
another  at  $27,000,  as  compared  with  a  com¬ 
pany  offer  of  $1,500;  and  a  third  at  $35,000, 
as  compared  with  $5,000. 

Landowners  must  therefore  be  on  their 
guard  against  these  glib  pipeline  salesmen  and 
their  high-powered  attorneys.  In  many  cases, 
the  property  they  want  is  good  land,  and  may 
become  better  in  the  future.  There  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  factor  of  the  explosion  hazard  which 
seriously  affects  the  values  of  all  surrounding 
property.  The  roughshod  construction  meth¬ 
ods  are  still  a  third  consideration. 

With  these  facts  and  figures  at  hand,  owners 
cannot  fail  but  to  be  on  their  guard. 


Compromise  with  Evil 

THE  Korean  armistice,  finally  signed  after 
two  years’  negotiation,  is  not  being  re¬ 
garded  with  too  much  confidence.  While  it  is 
m  no  sense  a  Munich  or  Yalta  appeasement, 
as  some  extremists  have  described  it,  the 
cessation  of  military  operations  has  not  ac¬ 
complished  the  original  twofold  aim  of  the 
United  Nations’  entry  into  the  conflict:  an  end 
to  aggression,  and  free  elections  for  all  of 
Korea.  To  halt  aggression  is  not  to  stop  it; 
unless  a  penalty  is  imposed,  aggression  is 
usually  resumed.  That  is  the  concern  of  many 
who,  while  gladdened  at  the  prospect  of  no 
more  immediate  casualties,  fear  that  this 
present  compromise  with  evil  may  well  be  the 
beginning  of  something  large,  rather  than  the 
conclusion  of  a  merely  local  action. 

Years  ago,  Will  Rogers  sagely  commented 
that  the  U.  S.  never  lost  a  war  and  never  won 
a  conference.  It  is  the  fondest  hope  of  every¬ 
one  that  this  tradition,  already  reversed  in 
part,  shall  make  a  "complete  right-about-face 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Success  at  Potato  City 

ENTERED  on  a  high  plateau  in  Potter 
County,  Pennsylvania,  is  Potato  City.  It 
was  there  that  the  annual  potato  field  days  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers 
were  held  late  last  month.  Along  with  4,500 
other  people,  we  learned  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon’s 
long-range  potato  breeding  experiments  — 
200,000  seedlings  have  been  started,  and  several 
promising  varieties  already  developed,  Nit- 
tany  among  them;  of  progress  in  potato  pro¬ 
duction  and  harvesting;  and  all  about  the 
Pennsylvania  “Blue  Label”  potato  growers. 

Back  in  1916,  36  growers  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  to  sponsor  meetings  and  field  days  and  to 
foster  the  development  of  the  potato  industry 
in  their  State.  It  was  a  valuable  organization 
and  grew  into  such  siz.e  and  significance  that 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  farm  marketing  co¬ 
operative  in  1936;  soon  thereafter  it  began  its 
unique  system  of  distribution. 

The  growers  invested  their  bargaining  and 
selling  power  m  the  cooperative  and  fulfilled 
high  grade  and  quality  standards  in  licensed 
sales  of  their  potatoes  under  the  co-op’s  “Blue 
Label”  trademark.  The  program  worked  well 
and  the  volume  of  potatoes  handled  has  grown 
from  200,000  pecks  in  1938  to  about  11  million 
pecks  last  year.  The  result  of  the  farmer  team 
play  that  built  Camp  Potato,  Lake  Potato  and 
Potato  City  Hotel  with  both  hard  work  and 
hard  money  is  called  by  some  a  “social  ideal.” 
And  anyone  can  see  that  grower-distributor 
cooperation,  a  single  priced  product,  one  label, 
farm  packing  and  good  salesmanship  have 


brought  to  the  farmers  one  great  and  unique 
benefit:  accrual  to  them  of  75  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  potato  dollar. 

The  entire  project  —  400-acre  farm,  hotel 
lake  and  camp  —  stands  as  a  monument  to 
“thinking  big,  doing  big”  in  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture  that  has  “touched  the  hearts  of  men.” 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers  have  used  their 
heads  in  building  their  market  and  improving 
their  product;  and  they  have  exercised  also 
not  a  little  ingenuity,  patience  and  courage. 


Robert  A .  Taft 

THE  sudden  passing  of  Robert  A.  Taft  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  losses  this  nation  has 
ever  sustained.  Rarely  in  our  history  have  we 
had  so  perfect  a  combination  —  individually 
and  politically  —  of  intelligence,  honesty, 
courage  and  industry,  so  actively  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  government.  That  he  lived  in  a 
period  of  such  turbulent  times  was  America’s 
good  fortune.  That  he  has  died  at  a  time 
when  much  of  his  greatness  might  well  still 
have  been  ahead  of  him  was  America’s  tragic 
loss. 

For  15  years  Mr.  Taft,  regardless  of  his 
party’s  position,  was  the  guiding  force  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Even  his  opposition  re¬ 
spected  him  as  a  worthy  foe  because,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  Washington,  he  always 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Nor  could  one  find  anywhere  a  better 
example  of  good  sportsmanship.  Defeated  in 
a  bitter  nomination  fight  for  the  presidency 
last  year,  he  campaigned  vigorously  for  his 
opponent  and  in  the  past  six  months  proved 
himself  to  be  President  Eisenhower’s  most 
trusted  and  ablest  adviser.  In  his  defeat,  Sena¬ 
tor  Taft  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  above 
men. 

There  was  little  glamour  or  popular  appeal 
in  Robert  Taft.  He  was  no  spellbinding  orator, 
no  backslapper.  He  did  not  need  to  employ 
these  tricks  because  he  had  other  finer,  nobler 
characteristics  which  can  never,  nor  will  ever, 
be  tarnished.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  before  his  equal  will  be  found  on 
the  American  scene.  Meanwhile,  let  us  hope 
that  he  has  left  his  imprint  on  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  —  friend  and  foe  —  so  that 
they  will  carry  on  the  work  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  who  died  too  soon. 


Dealers  Lose  on  Class  III  Milk 

IT  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  that  they  wasted  little  time  in  denying' 
the  milk  dealers’  plea  for  a  lower  Class  III 
milk  price  beginning  August  1. 

As  was  reported  in  these  columns  in  the  last 
issue,  there  was  “no  legitimate  economic  rea¬ 
son  why  the  present  Class  III  price  should  be 
lowered.”  The  emergency  plea  by  the  dealers, 
based  on  expected  high  production,  had  no 
basis  in  fact  and,  until  such  an  emergency  did 
actually  exist,  there  was  no  reason  for  any 
action.  The  fact  that  all  of  the  so-called  pro¬ 
ducer  leaders,  except  those  representing  East¬ 
ern  Milk  Producers  and  the  Farmers  Union, 
joined  the  dealers  in  waving  the  crying  towel 
made  a  farce  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

In  denying  the  application,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  not  only  was 
milk  production  now  declining  seasonally  but 
that  the  decline  would  be  greater  than  in 
1952.  The  threat  by  ice  cream  manufacturers 
that  they  would  be  forced  into  butter  if  the 
Class  III  price  were  not  lowered,  was  dis- 
-missed  as  “rather  unlikely  under  present 
circumstances.” 

How  producer  representatives  can  explain 
their  attempt  at  betrayal  to  their  members, 
we  do  not  know,  and  we  care  less.  But  wha 
is  disturbing  is  the  impression  these  stooges 
have  tried  to  create  that  farmers  wanted  to 
reduce  the  Class  III  milk  price.  They  call 
“price  revision,”  never  “price  reduction, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  Agriculture  Depai 
ment’s  statement  that  “action  to  reduce  t  e 
price  of  Class  III  milk  at  this  time  couW 
readily  result  in  unnecessarily  reducing 
return  to  producers.” 

Having  done  the  bidding  of  their  dea  e 
bosses,  these  bogus  farm  leaders  are  exfc,g 
where  they  belong  —  out  on  the  "end  o: 
proverbial  limb. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-TOKK®* 
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the  worlds  most  comfortable  truck  cab! 


It's  new!  It's  DRIVERIZED!  Only  FORD  has  it! 


Its  a  truck  driver’s  dream  come 
true!  You’ll  know  it  too,  in  just  the 
15  seconds  it  takes  you  to  .  .  . 

swing  open  the  new  wider  doors  .  .  . 

Into  the  3 -man  comfort  seat 
With,  exclusive  shock  snubber  .  .  . 

sweep  your  eyes  across  the  one-piece 
windshield  and  back  to  the  4  ft.  wide 
rear  window  .  .  . 

sketch  out  in  big  cab  roominess  .  .  . 


sigh  a  sigh  of  solid  comfort.  Man! 
What  a  treat  for  a  working  guy! 

The  completely  new  Ford  Trucks 
offer  many  great  advancements  in 
easier  driving  and  time-saving  de¬ 
livery,  all  at  the  same  low  price. 

They  offer  new  power  for  sustained 
speed  travel — new  Synchro-Silent 
transmissions  for  faster,  easier  shift¬ 
ing — new  set-back  front  axles  for 
sharper  turning — new  features 
throughout  to  help  get  jobs  done  fast. 


Choose  the  one  right  truck  for 
your  work  from  over  190  completely 
new  Ford  Truck  models. 

And  before  you  buy  any  truck, 
make  the  15-second  Sit  Down  Test. 
It  will  open  your  eyes  to  comfort  you 
never  thought  possible  in  a  truck. 
See  your  Ford  Dealer  today! 

F.C.A. 

FORD  momm  TRUCKS 

SAVE  TIME!  SAVE  MONEY!  LAST  LONGER! 


15,  1953 
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"It's  always  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  for  me." 

.r’CLttti'r ...... ... 

because  of  f;ne  Wo  ,  y' e°r  dependability 

,eah"«.  *»r.n9,ro*r«^P'.eX d“*«  **«» 

yes~~farm  convenienCe,  9 

former*  who  know  buv  «,  • 

”  6Ven  ^urfh  Si/os  from  J  e!SeC°ncl' 
testimony  to  Harder  c«  Harder.  And  as  a 

"y  over  a  per;od  *'v,ce  °»d  dependob.7. 

f~"  ">0  sonf  of  oM°m'  7ny  ««W 
too,  know  from  ,  ^arder  owners 

^  *>'  ^reJXrZl  ^ 

der  ,s  your  best  buy. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Sene/  for  o  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
|yoor  neighborhood. 
They  are  our  best 
salesmen.  Write  for 
descriptive  booklet . 


A*  FINEST  COMPOST 
with  W-W  COMPOST 
GRINDER  and  SOIL  SHREDDER 


•  GRINDS  •  SHREDS 

•  PULVERIZES  •  MIXES 

•  SCREENS 


All  Model* 
Moke 
Top-Dressing 
and 
Potting  Soil 
When 
Screen  I* 
Uted 


MODEL  4-EV 

ELEVATOR  DETACHES  FOR 
LOADING  ONLY 

This  double-duty  model  can  be  used 
separately  as  a  grinder  or  a  loader. 

Handles  shoveling*  of  3  men  and 
grinds  thoroughly.  Elevates  7V. 2 
ft.  on  acid-resisting 
belt.  Material  can't 
stick.  Has  handy  trans¬ 
port  hitch.  Requires 
no  extra  attachments. 

$684.00  Complete 
with  engine* 

I.  O.  8.  Wichita 

Portable  compost  grinder] 
MODEL  2-XB 

Ha*  semi-pneumatic  tires, 
one-piece  handle  bar  and  in¬ 
terchangeable  rollers  and 
screens  to  grind,  mix,  shred, 
screen  material  to  desired 
texture.  Separates  trash. 
Powered  by  2  hp  gas  or  ]  hp 
electric  motor.  $124.50  less 
motor,  F.  O.  8.  Wichita. 

WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE 


It  Your  Dealer  Doesn't  Supply  It,  Order  Direct 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


DIPT.  NY 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


This  simple  test  shows 

ALL  LIVESTOCK 
NEED  T-M  SALT 


Try  this  simple  salt  test.  Give  your  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs,  or  sheep  a  choice 
of  both  plain  salt  and  Morton  T-M  Salt 
from  the  same  salt  station. 

Invariably,  livestock  choose  the  T-M  Salt 
for  the  cobalt,  manganese,  iron,  copper, 
iodine,  and  zinc  it  gives  them  —  the  trace 
minerals  that  influence  and  control  growth, 
repair  and  reproduction. 

Protect  your  profits  .  .  .  feed  Morton’s 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt  free  choice  to  all 
livestock.  The  cost  is  only  a  few  cents 
more  per  animal  per  year  than  salt  alone. 
For  free  salt  feeding  booklet  write  Morton 
Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 

'TZt&Gtoicer 
TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attack*  of  Atthma  and  ehoko 
and  ga*p  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
becauto  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
tend  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  932-T  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


DIRECT 

6  x 

7  x 

8  x 


FROM 
8 
9 
12 

TENTS  TO 


CANVAS  COVERS 


FACTORY 
$4.32 
5.67 
8.64 
RENT  FOR 


AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 
ALL  PURPOSES 
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ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO  (Since  1877) 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Carden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  baa  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

______  Motor  coupling  included. 


SAVE  to  $16  a  Ton  ^1 


BROWER 


Irt/hiwA/iiid 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  C0-,  Box  3101,  Qgiaty,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS. 
Galvanized,  steel  or  aluminum.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel,  eliminates  back 
draft  and  creosote.  Automatic  Rite-Heat  Regulators, 
electric  poultry  debillers  stops  feather  picking  and 
cannibalism.  Steel* hog  feeders.  Elec,  pig  brooders.  Cat. 
free.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


NEED  MONEY? 


$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  Free 
Catalogue.  100  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
leader.  Write  today.  PEN-’N  BRUSH.  Dept.  RNY-8, 
139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


£iiiHHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

—  QII  PRFF* _ We  have  5  large  cast  brick  demount-  E 

E  *  r\.LLtl_t  akje  gjjos  electrically  operated.  Can  be  = 

=  had  for  the  taking  away.  For  fodder  or  coal.  Details  on  request.  E 

=  THOMPSON  MATERIALS  CORPORATION  | 

E  303  Cortland  St.,  Belleville  9,  N.  J.  Plymouth  9-1030  5 

Tllllllltllllllltlllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllflllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltfllllllllllllflltftin: 
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Facts  A  bout  Brucellosis 

i;r  * '  ; 

F 

Brucellosis  is  not  confined  to  live¬ 
stock  alone:  it  infects  people  as  undu - 
lant  or  Malta  fever .  Its  cost  is  heavy 
both  in  money  and  human  suffering. 


Why  be  so  concerned  about 
Brucellosis?  One  reason  is  that  this 
disease  is  costing  farmers  in  the 
United  States  over  $100;000,000  every 
year.  Another  serious  reason:  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  man  a  serious  malady 
known  as  undulant  fever.  If  we  can 
control  Brucellosis  in  livestock,  we 
also  will  be  taking  a  big  step  in 
doing  away  with  undulant  fever  in 
humans.  The  fact  that^between  7,000 
and  8,000  people  contract  undulant 
fever  annually  makes  it  a  serious 
health  hazard.  This  is  not  from  just 
drinking  milk  from  infected  cows 
but  from  handling  infected  animals 
and  their  excreta.  Human  suffering 
cannot  be  evaluated  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  also  now  a  common  dis¬ 
ease  of  hogs. 

These  precautionary  measures 
should  always  be  followed  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  dairy  herd:  test  your  cattle 
and  remove  reactors  as  soon  as 
possible;  start  a  program  of  vaccin¬ 
ating  calves  immediately;  take  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  to  prevent  reinfec¬ 
tion  of  your  herd,  buying  only 
Brucellosis-free  animals.  In  the  hog 
herd:  use  boars  from  Brucellosis- 
free  herds  only;  if  you  are  a  breeder 
of  purebred  swine  and  sell  breeding 
stock,  maintain  a  Brucellosis- 
accredited  herd;  find  out  all  you  can 
about  Brucellosis,  help  inform  your 
neighbor  and  let  your  legislator 
know  how  he  can  help  you  control 
this  disease. 

The  Biggest  Problem 

The  biggest  stumbling  block  in  the 
control  of  Brucellosis  is  simply  the 
lack  of  information  for  livestock 
owners.  Rapid  strides  have  been 
made  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
disease.  While  some  questions  are 
still  unanswered,  authorities  in  the 
veterinary  field  know  that  we  have 
techniques,  manpower  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  control  Brucellosis — provid¬ 
ing  livestock  owners  are  informed, 
willing  to  make  necessary  sacrifices 
and  demand  control  measures. 

Livestock  men  have  been  confused 
by  the  differences  in  requirements  of 
other  States  governing  movement  of 
cattle  and  by  differences  of  opinion 
on  ways  to  control  the  disease.  But 
the  fact  that  Brucellosis  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  several  States  have  less  than 
one  per  cent  infection.  Many  other 
States  are  formulating  educational 
programs  and  legislation  to  follow 
suit. 

Educational  Programs 

Educational  programs  are  being 
set  up  in  many  States  to  tell  live¬ 


stock  owners  about  this  disease.  The 
only  effective  way  that  Brucellosis 
can  ever  be  controlled  is  on  the  area 
plan.  That  is  where  all  livestock  men 
in  a  township,  county  or  State  col¬ 
lectively  adopt  sound  control  pro¬ 
grams  '  for  their  livestock.  State, 
federal  and  practicing  veterinarians 
are  aiding  in  these  programs  by  act¬ 
ing  as  resouce  people.  The  exten¬ 
sion  service  is  providing  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  such  programs.  The  so- 
called  Ring  Test  —  a  screening  test 
used  to  quickly  spot  infected  herds 
by  testing  composite  samples  of  their 
milk —  is  being  used  extensively  in 
many  States.  Not  only  does  it  stimu¬ 
late  interest  but  it  can  quickly  de¬ 
termine  infected  herds.  It  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  blood  test;  in  order 
to  find  individual  reactors,  the  blood 
test  still  must  be  used.  In  the  Wis¬ 
consin  program  all  lactating  herds 
are  ring  tested  every  six  months. 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania  are  other  States 
using  the  Ring  Test. 

The  Milk  Ring  Test  or  sometimes 
called  ABR  test,  Milk-Cream  Ring 
Test  and  Fleishhover  Milk  Test  is  a 
simple  test  utilizing  the  cow's  milk 
to  diagnose  Brucellosis  instead  of 
blood  from  the  animal.  It  is  a  screen¬ 
ing  test  and  is  not  designed  to  re¬ 
place  the  blood  test.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  an  individual  animal  test.  Work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
blood  agglutination  test,  searching 
for  agglutinins  in  the  blood  stream 
(or  milk,  milk  is  made  from  blood), 
composite  samples  of  milk  are  taken 
from  herds,  stained  antigen  is  added 
to  the  sample  and,  if  infected  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  contributed  to  the 
composite  sample,  a  definite  blue 
ring  forms  at  the  top  of  the  milk 
sample.  In  order  to  find  the  infected 
animals,  the  herd  is  then  blood 
tested. 

The  Present  Control  Measures 

Many  States  have  very  liberal 
programs.  In  general,  States  that  are 
primarily  dairy  are  more  conscious 
of  the  value  of  sound  programs.  Even 
in  States  that  have  desirable  Bru¬ 
cellosis  control  programs  available, 
with  testing  and  indemnity  avail¬ 
able,  there  have  been  relatively  few 
takers.  In  many  counties  only  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  calves  are  vaccin¬ 
ated.  In  some  States  the  rate  of  in¬ 
fection  is  well  over  six  per  cen , 
compared  to  three  to  four  per  cent 
which  is  the  national  level.  In  many 
areas  where  jnfection  rate  is  high, 
the  promiscuous  use  of  vaccine  has 
resulted  in  the  vaccination  of  adults 
(Continued  on  Page  524) 


Brucellosis-accredited  herd  is  an  important  asset  to  the  dairy  jC  ‘ 
ealth  is  an  essential  factor  for  high  records  and  profitable 
his  outstanding  three-year-old  Guernsey  female  is  owned  by  AU  Td 
larke,  Angola,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.;  she  recently  completed  an  t  ^ 

f  15,745  pounds  of  milk,  containing  751  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  ts 
the  10  highest  records  in  her  breed  and  class. 


SHEEP 


AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 

P.  0.  BOX  678,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 

FOR  SALE:  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams  and  Ewes. 
A  few  2-yr.  and  up  EWES.  Sired  by:  Imp.  Ben- 
acre  Adventurer  Warrick  87-51.  Use  our  Suffolk 
Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

POUGHQUAG,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  •  ABOUT  40  EWES 

Approximately  two  years  old.  Suffolk  crossed  with 
wool  type.  Located  near  Schroon  Lake,  New  York. 
Will  Accept  Reasonable  Offer.  Address  — 
“WHITE  HOUSE  FARM” 

BLUE  RIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

For  Sale:  Choice  Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewes. 
Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

EWES  and  LAMBS.  Excellent  breeding.  GREEN 
MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE,  RT.  I,  PENNA. 
Farms  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  Route  222. 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


COLUMBIA.  AND  SUFFOLK  RAMS 

Quality  for  Keg.  or  Com.  Flock  Use.  See  Us  At  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  Otto  K.  Landon  &  Son,  Avon,  New  York. 


-  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES  - 

RAMS,  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
M.  T.  GEST,  R.  D.  I,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


THE  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 
FARM,  M.EDUSA,  N.  Y.  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 


CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  —  RAMS  and  EWES 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt.,  STETLERSVILLE,  PA. 


- REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS - 

SIRED  BY  A  RENK  RAM,  BORN  IN  DECEMBER. 
A  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


120  —  2-  AND  3-YEAR-OLD  HAMPSHIRE  AND 
DORSET  SHEEP 

WITH  6-  AND  7-MONTlI-OLD  LAMBS. 
NORBERT  KOCH 
R.  D.  4.  TROY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GOATS 


2  Rep.  Saanens  from  6  qt.  Stock  due  to  freshen  first 
time  Sept.  22.  2  grade  Nubians  due  Dee.  27.  All  $150. 
2  Reg.  Bucks,  $25  each. 

ABRAM  ALLEN 
Mannsille,  N.  Y. 


“The  Pets  That  Pay  Their  Way.”  Milking  does  and 
yearlings  from  long  lactation  dams.  Registered. 

VERNAN  JAMES 
Oriskany,  New  York 


SWINE 


- -  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

.  WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  B.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


POLAND  CHINA 
OUTSTANDING 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN, 


BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
SELECTION  OF  BOARS 
R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


TAMWORTHS 


Registered  Bred  Gilts  —  Feeders  —  Only  the  Best. 
K-4  RANCH,  R.  D.  3.  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CH  AS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

DOGS 

AIREDALE  PUPS.  SIRE  IS  CHAMPION’S  SON. 
COHASSET  KENNELS,  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


Bo  x.ex*s  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  purc- 
breds.  Swiss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART 
GAY,  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 

_  A.  K.  C.  Registered  Puppies 

Dachshund.  Welsh  Terriers.  Also  bred  Toymauchcster. 

OAKCREST  KENNELS  HUNLOCK  CREEK,  PA. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


A-K.C.  Reg.  litter,  beautiful,  large  with  temperment, 
pest  breeding  background,  priced  at  '  a  the  average  ask - 
ln9  price.  L.  ROYAL  STONE,  R.  I,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

PTr.  ,REG,STERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  — — 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON.  N.  H. 


M.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


arm 

>n  n  a. 


Uolheg  &  Shepherd  crosses  puppies,  beautiful,  healthy. 

m’i£e  .°?ly  *10.00  each,  males  or  females.  Send 

nicer  today.  Ksbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 


HTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
°  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Evergreen  Lining -Out  Stock 

TRamsPLaNTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

u.?»-.Spru*e’  Fir>  c*na^>ai»  Hemfoek,  Arborvitaea, 
"’umnora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna- 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2e  each  on  quantity  orders, 
write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  694,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Eastern  N„  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  July  31, 
1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  weaker.  Demand  was  mod¬ 
erate,  supplies  were  steady.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $12.80-13; 
Common  grade  $10.50-12.  Slaughter 
cows  —  Good  grade  $13.-14;  Medium 
grade  $12-13;  Cutters  $11.50-12; 
Heavy  Canners  $10.40-11;  Light 
Canners  $9.50  and  dowm.  Slaughter 
bulls — Good  grade  $15-16.40;  Me¬ 
dium  grade  $13.50-15;  Common 
$11.50-13.50. 

The  calf  market  remained  steady; 
demand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
Vealers  $65-75.50,  top  $80;  Good 
$55-65;  Medium  $45-55;  Common 
and  Culls  $30-45;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.) 
$19-27;  Bobs  (60-85  lbs.)  $12-19; 
Bobs  (under  60  lbs.)  $12  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  steady  with 
last  week;  demand  was  moderate, 
supplies  decreased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $23.50-24.50;  Heavy¬ 
weights  $20.75-23.00;  Medium  and 
Light  Sows  $17.50-19.40;  Heavy 
Sows  $18.75-21;  Medium  and  Light 
Boars  $12.50-13.90;  Heavy  Boars 
$10.80-11.90.  Shoats  $15-17.50  each; 
Small  Pigs  $5.50-14  apiece. 

Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  July  31,  1953  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Choice 
800-lb.  Western  steers  $24.75;  Good 
1130-lb.  Western  steers  $20.50;  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Good  850-lb.  steers 
$19.25. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle  — 
Market  steady,  undertone  weak. 
Heavy  Cutters,  Medium  fat  and  fat 
cows  $11-11.50;  top  $12;  Light  Cut¬ 
ters  $10-10.50;  Canners  $8-9;  Fat 
yellow  cows  $9.50-10;  Medium  $11.- 
12;  Common  $10-11;  Heavy  Sausage 
Bulls  $14-15;  Medium  $12.50-13.50; 
Common  $10-12. 

Calves  —  market  steady.  Prime 
$27-28;  Choice  $24-26  (weights  above 
200  lbs.  sharply  discounted);  Me¬ 
dium  and  Good  $20-23;  Heavy  Bobs 
$16-20;  Light  Bobs  and  Boners  $15 
down. 

Hogs  —  market  weaker.  Weights 
below  230  lbs.  25-50c  lower;  heavier 
weights  steady  to  25c-  lower.  Good 
and  Choice  180-230  lb.  N.Y.S.  hogs 
$25-25.25,  practical  top  $25.50;  one 
sale  $25.75;230-270  lbs.  $23-25;  280- 
350  lb.  $21-23;  Light  hogs  weighing 
150-170  lbs.  slow  and  discounted. 
Good  and  Choice  sows  weighing  250- 
400  lbs.  $18.50-20;  400-600  lbs.  $17- 
18.50;  boars  $10-13. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Raise  the  Calf  and  Clip  the 

Coupon 

By  H.  A.  Herman 

•  Feeding  Steers  at  a  Profit 
By  J.  I.  Miller 

•  Molasses  for  Cattle 
By  F.  B.  Morrison 

•  Lean  Meat  Hogs  Preferred 
By  William  G.  Zmolek 

•  Your  Next  Dairy  Herd  Sire 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Timber  Mortality 
By  James  W.  Meteer 

•  New  Ideas  for  Harvesting 

Potatoes 
By  John  Krill 

•  Packaging  Apples  fOr  Profit 
By  Eldon  S.  Banta 

•  The  Chickens  Saved  the  Or¬ 

chard 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

•  Immunity  to  Poultry  Di¬ 

seases 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  The  Garden  in  September 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  Artificial  Light  Makes  More 

Eggs 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

The  first  seven  articles  are  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  Annual  Livestock  ami 
Dairy  —  State  Fair  Issue  of  September 


—  PUBLIC  SALE  — 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
BUTLER  FAIR  GROUNDS,  BUTLER,  PA. 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1953  12:00  NOON 

40  LOTS 

7  Bulls— 33  Cows— 5  Calves 

All  animals  are  out  of  accredited  herds  for  Bangs  and  T.B.  These  are  splendid  type  animals  and  are  the 
makings  of  a  good  foundation  herd  or  addition  to  any  held.  In  selecting  our  cow  herd  and  polled  Hereford 
sires,  we've  always  insisted  oil  individuals  that  could  qualify  in  producing  “beef"  which,  of  course,  requires 
individuals  •  that  have  natural  thickness,  depth,  fleshing  quality,  and  good  bona 

OWNERS' 

NORMAN  K.  BEALS.  FRANKLIN,  PA.  RALPH  WHITMER,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

HASTINGS  BROTHERS,  MARION  CENTER,  PA.  O.  S.  WILSON,  SLINGO,  PA. 

J.  R.  RODGERS,  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 

AUCTIONEER:  WILBUR  T.  CLAIR,  CONVERSE,  IND. 

“FOR  CATALOG,  WRITE  TO  NORMAN  K.  BEALS.  1258  ELK  STREET.  FRANKLIN,  PA.’’ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


JERSEY  DISPERSAL 

DAN  ELY 
LABOR  DAY 
MON.,  SEPT  7 
1:00  P.M.  (D.S.T.)  | 

CORNING,  N.  Y. 

50-Head  of  Reg.  &  Grade  Jerseys-50 

This  is  a  complete  dispersal  sale  of  one  of 
the  older  Jersey  herds  in  this  section.  Nearly 
half  the  sale  are  daughters  of  Edgelea  Pinn 
Basil  Noble,  a  royally  bred  Canadian  bull. 
Bangs  accr.  3  day  Bangs  tested.  Calf.  vac. 
Farm  located  12  miles  west  of  Elmira. 

FOR  CATALOG,  WRITE: 

GENE  SLAGLE,  Sales  Manager 

197  West  8th  Ave.  Columbus  1,  Ohio 

Guernsey  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Calves 

To  Serviceable  Age 
Backed  by  30  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  A.  R.  testing.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  requirements. 

Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  A.  SLATER,  Mgr. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Adirondack  Ayrshire  Club  Sale:  Fair  Grounds,  I 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  Sat.,  Aug.  22,  at  12:30  P.M. 
15  Cows,  10  Bred  Heifers,  5  Open  Heifers. 
Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  are  fresh  or  due  soon. 
Majority  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  T.B.  and  blood! 
tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date,  j 

—  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE-  — 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  ■  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE:  20  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FIRST 
CALF  HEIFERS.  MAJORITY  DTE  IN  SEPT  ALL 
CALFHOOD  VACC.  CERT.  ACCRED 

BITTERSWEET  FARM,  ROUTE  71 
HILLSDALE,  N.  Y.  PHONE  FA  5-6333 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


HANDSOME  3  YEAR  OLD  REG.  BLACK  SHET¬ 
LAND  STALLION.  Proven  breeder  Larigo-Patten 
breeding.  Also  a  few  bred  mares,  yearlings,  and 
weanlings.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS.  JUNIOR  SIZE. 
$1.00  ea  BRED  SOWS  $2.00  ea.  Also  Lab.  ttock 
J.  A.  PINTO. _ R.  0.  7,  _ ERIE,  PA. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


350  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summer. 
See  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  your 
selections  later  this  fall. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  N.Y 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative — contact 
BUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM.  CO. 
BUFFALO  STOCK  YARDS 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 


Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and  Bred 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  with  calves. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  M.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
HERD  ACCREDITED.  PRICED  LOW 


CHILLAWAY  FARMS. 


W  YALUS8N6,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisersi  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  wJ^boo* 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets, 'Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Flem.  Giants,  Young  Bred  Does,  $9.00  if  ordered  now. 
Reg.  Price  $12.50.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  White  New  Zealand  Red,  White  and 

Blue  Trios.  Also  Pedigreed  Young  Breeding  Stock. 
Andrews  Rabbitry,  16  Appleton  PI.,  Leominster,  Mass. 


Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue 

—September  5th — 

The  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  offers  breeders  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
present  their  sales  message  to  more  than  300,000  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  at  a  remarkably  low  cost,,  This  special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  Animal  Husbandry  will  contain  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  covering  all  phases  of  the  live  stock  industry.  The 
issue  will  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  reference.  Your 
advertisement  in  this  issue  will  therefore  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  long  life. 

Many  of  the  prominent  herds  in  the  East  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  outstanding  issue. 
Your  advertisement  will  undoubtedly  result  in  substantial 
sales.  Furthermore  any  breeder  will  find  it  a  source  of  pride 
to  have  his  stock  represented  among  the  other  prominent 
farms  that^  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 

Even  if  you  have  no  surplus  stock  to  dispose  of  at  this 
time  an  advertisement  in  this  outstanding  issue  will  add  to 
the  reputation  of  your  herd  and  will  create  a  demand  for 
stock  you  may  have  to  offer  at  some  future  date.  Breeders 
will  therefore  find  an  advertisement  in  the  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  Issue  a  good  investment. 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESERVATION  PROMPTLY 
The  Issue  will  go  to  press  Monday,  August  24th 
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WITH  A  &ZWZCC  KITCHEN  HEATER  GAS  RANGE 
SPECIALLY  ENGINEERED  FOR  “PYROFAX”  GAS 


"Pyrofax"  bottled  gas  and  an  automatic  Caloric  kitchen  heater 
range  make  a  perfect  team  for  better,  easier  meals  and  for 
quick,  clean  convenient  heat.  Your  Caloric  gas  range  and 
"Pyrofax"  Gas  give  you  instant,  flexible  heat  with  pinpoint 
control.  It  starts  at  the  flick  of  a  wrist;  stops 
when  you  shut  it  off.  And  Caloric  is  America's 
easiest  range  to  keep  clean. 


Caloric  kitchen  heater  ranges  give  won¬ 
derful  automatic  gas  heat.  Modern  thermo¬ 
static  control.  You  set  it,  forget  it.  In  winter, 
blowers  circulate  the  air  at  any  temperature 
you  choose.  In  the  summer,  shut  off  the 
heater  and  the  blowers  circulate  cool  air. 

See  this  amazing  team  at  your  local  "Pyrofax” 
Gas  Distributor's  today  .  .  .  Color-styled  Cal¬ 
oric  Gas  Ranges  and  "Pyrofax"  LP  Gas. 


For  cooking,  water  heating,  clothes  drying,  refrigeration. 


The  term  "Pyrofax"  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 

THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOU! 


NEW  JERSEY 

B.-i<igoto?,.....So.  Jersey  Natural 
Gas  Company 

Ledgewood . . . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Sliade. .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood . . .  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville,  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. ..  .Edward  W.  Russell 
Trenton....  ....The  Central  Jersey 
Gas  Company 
ViRas... ........ ..H.  R.  Hansman 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . ..Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn., . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia  Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath Vogel’s  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton. .Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor. .Chas.  H.  Schuman. 


Inc. 

Cairo.. . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthago . ...Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatha  m . . .  Leslie’ » 

Cobleskifl. .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt, . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  C*k  p. 


Dundee . Shaw’s  Hardware 

Earlvi lie . . .  .Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Amherst. .. -Brese  Gas  &  Ap¬ 
pliance  Corp. 

East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 


Farms.  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels 

Gouverneur.  . .  .Cole  Hardware.  Inc. 


Hamburg ...  .Weinborg  Bottled  Gas 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin's 

Jamestown. ..  .Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 
Ocean  Beach.  ...>.  .Fred  S.  Brooks 
Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co 


Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 

Oswego .  Fenske’s 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenoicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’ Woods.  Point  0’ Woods  Assn. 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Prince  Bay . Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Pulaski.... Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . . . Lindsay’s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn.  .Schoelles  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 

Sayville. . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton . . .  .Halsey  Gas  Service 

Spring  Valley . Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon ..  .Story  Appliance  Co..  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Ga3  Service 

Wayland . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare,  Inc. 
Wotcott . Paddock  Hardware 
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Her  Hens  Uphold  the  Peace 

My  hens  are  peaceful  things.  They  eat  and  drink, 

Take  dust  baths  in  the  holes  they’ve  dug — enjoy  the  sun. 

,  They  walk  about,  and  then  seek  privacy 

Within  their  nests  to  lay  their  eggs  and  think. 

But  strangers,  or  the  hen  who’ll  not  conform, 

They  persecute  with  savage  pecks — conservatives, 

They  hate  the  new,  disdaining  to  disturb 
The  safe,  familiar  rhythm  of  their  norm. 

The  sound  and  shadow  of  a  passing  plane 

Fills  them  with  wild  and  ancient  fear  of  birds  of  prey: 

Heads  low,  they  run  to  shelter — danger  past, 

Take  up  their  busy,  formal  lives  again. 

New  York  State  — Lydia  S.  Wilson 


This  Perfume  Patch  Grows  Gifts 


Do  you  have  a  perfume  patch  in 
your  garden?  If  you  do,  you  have 
source  material  for  small  gifts  of 
fragrance  your  friends  will  ap¬ 
preciate  at  all  seasons  and  many  an 
occasion. 

The  mainstays  of  my  perfume 
patch  are  lemon  verbena,  lemon 
balm,  lemon  scented  thyme,  mignon¬ 
ette,  rose  geranium  and  sweet  laven- 
dar.  Though  insignificant  in  size  and 
color,  they  compensate  by  their 
sweetness.  A  joy  to  all  who  are 
within  sniffing  distance,  these  im¬ 
portant  tenants  of  my  garden  do 
double  duty.  Their  sweetness  does 
not  end  with  the  growing  season;  it 
can  be  preserved.  Cut  and  dried, 
their  delicate  odor  permeates  many 
a  linen  closet,  hope  chest  and  bu¬ 
reau  drawer. 

Sachets  of  any  of  them  make  at¬ 
tractive  and  welcome  gifts  to  send 
with  a  greeting  card  on  birthdays, 
anniversaries  and  holidays.  A  plastic 
bag  filled  with  lavendar  or  rose 
geranium  makes  a  shower  gift  to 


please  the  bride  or  bride-to-be  with 
trousseau  linens. 

Make  sachets  of  pretty  scraps, 
cutting  front  and  back  of  the  same 
or  contrasting  cloth.  Sew  together, 
leaving  an  opening  for  filling.  Pack 
well  but  not  tightly  enough  to  burst 
the  seams.  Finish  with  a  fancy  stitch 
if  you  like.  A  lavendar-filled  red. 
satin  heart  makes  a  valentine  greet¬ 
ing.  Use  any  shape  that  suits  the 
time  and  your  fancy. 

Lavendar,  lemon  balm  and  lemon 
scented  thyme  are  all  perennials,  the 
others  are  annuals.  All  do  well  either 
in  the  outdoor  garden  or  in  pot  cul¬ 
ture  if  you  follow  to  the  letter  the 
directions  on  seed  packets. 

Flowers  or  leaves,  or  both,  of  these 
plants  I  cut  on  a  warm  dry  day  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  are  mature.  The 
cuttings  are  loosely  tied  in  bunches 
and  hung  in  a  dark,  cool  place  until 
all  moisture  is  removed.  When  dry, 
they  are  ’stored  for  packaging. 

Kentucky  Bertha  Newhoff 


Sketch  by  Gladys  H.  Felice 


My  cooky  baking  .(we  have  three 
youngsters,  so  you  know  what  that 
means  for  the  cooky  jar)  is  greatly 
simplified  by  what  I  call  my  home¬ 
made  Easy-Mix  Basic  Cooky  recipe. 
With  the  children  ready  to  eat  them 
any  time  of  day  with  a  glass  of  milk, 
as  could  Daddy  and  I,  no  cookies 
last  very  long.  I  always  make  two 
or  three  different  kinds,  at  the  one 
baking,  with  Easy-Mix  on  hand. 
Just  a  little  variation  on  the  original, 
and  everybody  is  better  pleased. 

Easy-Mix  Basic  Recipe 

Use  1V2  cups  lard;  8  cups  all  pur¬ 
pose  flour;  y4  cup  (or  4  tablespoons) 
baking  powder;  iy2  tablespoons  salt. 

Method:  Sift  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  about  3  times  into  large  bowl 
or  onto  a  large,  heavy  wax  paper. 
Sift  once  again  into  bowl.  Add  lard, 
using  pastry  blender  or  fingertips 
until  mixture  resembles  coarse  corn 


meal.  This  easy-mix  is  now  ready 
to  use.  I  put  mine  in  a  large  glass 
jar  and  store  in  refrigerator. 

This  mix  can  make  a  lot  of  good 
things  to  eat — quicker  and  easier 
than  if  you  had  to  measure,  sift  flour 
and  dry  ingredients  and  then  lard, 
each  and  every  time. 

Sugar  Drop  Cookies 

Use  3  cups  Easy-Mix  (do  not 
pack) ;  1  cup  sugar;  y4  cup  milk;  1 
egg,  slightly  beaten;  y2  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Method:  Blend  mix  and  sugar. 
Add  milk,  egg  and  vanilla  and  mix 
well.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  bak¬ 
ing  sheet.  Bake  in  oven  375°  F.  for 
10-12  minutes.  Yields  3  dozen. 

Nut  Drop  Cookies 

Add  1  cup  chopped  nuts  to  Recipe 
above. 

Coconut  Drop  Cookies 

Add  iy2  cups  shredded  coconut  to 
Sugar  Drop  recipe. 

Spice  Drop  Cookies 

Omit  vanilla  in  Sugar  Drop  cooky 
recipe.  Add  y4  teaspoon  each  ol 
cinnamon,  allspice,  cloves  and  Vz  cuP 
raisins. 

Later  perhaps  you  would  like 
more  of  the  various  adaptations  to 
cookies.  Gladys  Hosh  Felice 

Pennsylvania 
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Making  Peach  Jam?  Certainly! 


Keep  out  of  a  jam,  when  making  jam,  by  using  recipes  that  call  for  pre¬ 
pared  pectin.  Here  the  yoiing  homemaker  is  filling  glasses  with  Peach  Jam; 
the  delicious  fruit-fresh  flavor  is  all  there  as  the  successful  end  of  her  hopes 
and  endeavors  for  the  family’s  enjoyment  for  the  coming  wintertime  table . 


No  need,  these  days,  to  get  in  a  jam 
with  your  own  jams!  Because  pre¬ 
pared  pectins  save  the  fresh  fruit 
flavor  as  well  as  your  time.  With 
these  pectins,  bottled  or  packaged, 
you  preserve  both  the  fruit  and  your 
peace  of  mind. 

Thousands  of  farm  women  have 
used  this  method  and  swear  by  it. 
If  you  are  a  new  convert  to  the  idea, 
or  are  trying  it  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  the  following  Peach  Jam  recipe 
is  something  which  will  add  to  your 
stock  of  delicious  foods  —  and  of 
your  own  self-confidence. 

Peksis  Smith 


Peach  Jam 

Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit;  Vi  cup 
lemon  juice;  IVz  cups  sugar;  1  bottle 
liquid  fruit  pectin. 


To  prepare  the  fruit.  Peel  and  pit 
about  3  pounds  soft  ripe  peaches. 
Grind.  Measure  4  cups  into  a  very 
large  saucepan.  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  2  medium-sized  lemons.  Mea¬ 
sure  14  cup  juice  into  saucepan  with 
peaches. 

To  make  the  jam.  Add  sugar  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well. 
Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat  and  at  once  stir  in  liquid  fruit 
pectin.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
5  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  floating  fruit.  Pour  quickly  in¬ 
to  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
Vs  inch  hot  paraffin. 

Yield:  about  11  medium  glasses. 


Our  Handcraft- Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


Will  send  mailing  size  mountain  ash 
saplings  for  the  same  of  red  bud  saplings, 
also  called  sourwood  or  sorrel.  My  supply 
is  limited;  please  write  first.  Will  also 
send  perennials  for  your  Oriental  poppies. 
—  M.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


.  For  my  beautiful  light  blue  and  yellow 
ins  bulbs,  do  you  have  roots  of  dahlia  or 
peony  (colors),  or  glad  bulbs?  Can  also 
send  lily  of  the  valley  roots  for  any  of 
these  three.  May  I  compliment  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  as  a  fine  dependable  paper 
which  has  been  with  us  fo»  many  years? 
—  E.  L.  S„  New  York. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  my  rooted  African 
violet  leaves  for  your  lilies  or  white  feed 
sacks.  —  Mrs.  J.  C„  New  York. 


We  are  newcomers  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  and 
to  this  country.  In  trying  to  get  our  rock 
garden  started,  would  appreciate  any  in¬ 
formation  or  help.  I  have  columbine  plants, 
Oriental  poppies  and  peonies.  —  S.  K. 
Pennsylvania. 


I’l  love  gloxinia  plants;  I  can  send  Afri¬ 
can  violet  leaves.  —  Mrs.  D.  R.  L,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Will  send  iris  roots  for  appliqued  quilt 
ocks.  —  Mrs.  W.  O.,  Pennsylvania. 


Id  like  double  African  violet  leaves  or 
other  plants.  What  would  you  like  from  my 
Printed  feed  bags,  plain  bags,  African  vio- 
tet  leave's,  seeds  of  Oriental  poppy  and 
sweet  william,  coxcomb  red  plants,  or 
rhubarb  roots?  —  Mrs.  I.  B.  M.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


For  your  left-over  yarns.  I’ll  send  old- 
fasnioned  double  pink  rose  bush  slips,  moss 
rose  bush,  old-fashioned  lilies  or  lily  of 
the  valley.  I’ve  read  The  R.N.-Y’.  for  years 
from  cover  to  cover.  —  Mrs.  C.  J.  F„ 
v  emiont. 


I  have  8  named  geraniums  and  12  dif¬ 
ferent  begonias.  Will  others  tell  me  what 
named  varieties  of  these  they  have?  Would 
jw so  like  a  slip  of  Crown  of  Thorns.  —  Mrs. 
b..  New  York. 


For  your  Oriental  poppies,  delphinium, 
bleeding  heart,  lily  bulbs  (any  kind),  or 
hardy  asters,  I  can  send  lily  of  the  valley, 
iris,  mums,  tuberose,  phlox  or  plume  grass. 
—  Mrs.  M.  O.,  New  Jersey, 


For  your  Madonna  or  regal  lily  bulbs, 
monkshood,  pink  astilbe  or  hardy  agera- 
tum,  I’ll  send  phlox,  mums,  mallow  (red, 
pink,  white),  lythrum,  iris,  foi'getmenots, 
slips  from  double  petunia,  or  print  feed 
bags.  —  Mrs.  M.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


What  would  you  like  in  the  way  of  my 
flower  seeds,  dahlias,  glads,  etc.,  in  exchange 
for  creeping  myrtle  or  paehysandra  plants 
from  you?  —  Mrs.  F.  M.,  New  York. 


I  would  like  an  old-fashioned  bleeding 
heart  root;  can  send  slips  of  geranium, 
begonia,  pink  ivy  or  coleus.  —  Mrs.  G.  R,, 
New  York. 


Will  send  double  pink  rose  bush  slip, 
lilac,  golden  glow,  phlox,  iris,  lily,  June 
rose,  daffies,  dahlias,  mums,  red  peony  or* 
sweet  william  for  your  columbine,  lupine, 
baby’s  breath,  delphinium,  perennial  sweet 
pea,  dianthus,  painted  daisy,  mums  or 
lythrum.  —  G.  H„  New  York. 


Tips  on  Rips 

Why  spill  tears  over  tears  on  net 
curtains  when  you  can  mend  them 
almost  invisibly  by  applying  a  thin 
coat  of  colorless  nail  polish?  Just 
finger-press  the  frayed  edges  to¬ 
gether  until  the  polish  dries.  The 
polish  won’t  wash  out,  but  Tide 
Washing  Clinic  cautions  not  to  rack- 
stretch  curtains  mended  in  this  way 
after  laundering. 


Clean  clothes  and  the  wearer  “clean 
to  the  core”,  help  to  develop  confi¬ 
dence,  efficiency  and  social  poise. 


NOW  MAKE  YOUR  JAMS  AND  JELLIES 
WITH  CERTO  FRUIT  PECTINS 
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it's . atlas 


ATLAS  means  strong  jars  for  safe-; 
guarding  your  precious  foods  under 
all  approved  methods  of  modern 
home  canning.  In  the  freezer,  they're 
moisture,  vapor,  and  leak-proof; 
keep  flavors  in,  odors  out;  re-usable. 
Proven  for  more  than  50  years.  All 
styles  and  sizes.  Insist  upon  ATLAS 
Jars— and  Caps.  FREE— Write  for/ 
complete  freezing  information. 
HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


Sam  safely  Sy  Tftaci 

Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1  00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

/ASSETS  OVER  $63,000,000.00 


mUWMTL 

i  SavvTV^^ 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


tEmdmsd  find  my  first  deposit  of  $-■■  - 

Please  ojjen  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  information 


Name 


Address . 


Town 


State  _____  25 


NO  MORE  RUST 

L't  SPOTS 

f  ON  MY 
CLOTHES 


rSI£NK>  IFOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  takes  out  iron  rust  and 
other  foreign  matter 
leaves  water  sparkling  clear. 
Learn  how  little  it  costs 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


•  Peaches  and  other  fruits  keep  their  orchard-fresh 
look  and  taste. ..won't  turn  brown  when  you  freeze 
them  with  A*C*M.  It's  easy  to  use  and  costs  about 
a  penny  for  each  pound  of  fruits  you  freeze.  A*C*M 
lets  you  prepare  fresh  fruits  hours  before  serving... 
with  no  color  or  flavor  loss  !  Ask  for  A*C*M  at  locker 
plants,  drug  stores  and  leading  mail  order  houses. 

CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC. 

630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


A? 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER -capacity  14  dozen  delicious,  \ 

greaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you're  in  business  _ 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops. 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for. FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan!  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself! 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,Minn. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  includ  ig  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Duality 

Finishers  since  1929.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  RM.  LACROSSE.  WISCONSIN 
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For  School 9  College ,  Teachers  and  Home 

2506  — •  Not  Just  an  Ordinary  Jumper!  This  has  new  flaring  princess 
lines  for  day  or  date  fabrics!  Blouse  with  short  or  long  sleeves  included  in 
pattern.  Perfect  partners!  Sizes  9,  11,  13,  15,  17.  Size  13:  Jumper,  2%  ydSv 
54-in!  Blouse  2  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

2925  —  Imagine  How  Many  Different  Ways  you  can  make  a  costume 
from  this  one  pattern:  A  skirt  and  two  smart  weskit  tops  are  wonderful  to 
mate  or  separate  anytime.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16:  Square  necked  weskit  and 
skirt  take  3  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

577  —  Transform  Your  Plain  Slipover  and  Cardigan  Set  into  de  luxe 
party-going  sweaters  by  means  of  easily  applied  drawstring-velvet  ribbon 
motifs!  Shown  here  is  a  classic  Ballantyne  cashmere  Fall  set  gaily  decorated 
with  velvet  scrolls  and  jet  beads.  Four  yds.  of  %  in.  ribbon  is  quickly 
shirred  up  by  the  self-drawstrings  to  form  the  “scroll”  designs.  Actual  size 
“scroll,”  “Pearl  Ladder”  and  “Geometric”  motifs  are  given  in  the  pattern; 
ribbon  is  obtainable  in  a  dozen  colors.  20  cents. 

569  —  They’re  Frankly  Kitchen  Aprons  —  Frankly  Pretty,  Too.  Each 
is  the  sort  you  can  dry  your  hands  on  without  having  to  grab  for  a  towel 
each  time  the  doorbell  rings!  Made  of  turkish  hand  towels,  they’re  inex¬ 
pensive,  launder  like  a  dream,  take  no  time  to  sew  up,  wonderful  at  bazaar 
tables.  Large  sketch  shows  one  apron  with  dime  store  wash  cloth  pockets! 
Big  strawberry  applique  measures  8  by  8  in.,  to  be  made  of  any  bright  red 
and  green  checked  gingham  or  polka  dot  material;  stems  are  fine  ric  rac. 
All  shown  are  on  pattern  chart.  20  cents. 

2497  —  Classic  School  Corduroy  or  in  Velveteen.  A  minimum  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  sewing  time  makes  this  ensemble  in  classroom  corduroy,  clan 
plaid  wool,  or  dress-up  velveteen.  Three  pieces  in  one  pattern:  flared 
princess  jumper,  buttoned  bolero  and  puff  sleeved  blouse.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8. 
Size  4:  jumper  and  jacket,  IY4  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents’. 

New  Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Fortunately  rain  came  just  in 
time  to  benefit  the  potatoes,  blue¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  We  had 
good  'hay  weather  but  somehow  not  a 
very  good  hay  crop. 

There  has  been  the  usual  number 
of  happy  June  brides — (I  will  not 
say  the  customary  crop)  and  will 
they  all  remember  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  their  wedding  rings  bright 
is  to  soak  them  in  the  dish  pan 
three  times  a  day?  Perhaps  now  we 
can  modify  that  and  say  twice  a 
day — the  modern  labor-saving  meth¬ 
od.  This  may  be  sensible  indeed. 

Nevertheless  truthfully  I  believe 
that  sinkfuls  of  neglected  dishes 
have  caused  many  a  divorce.  Even 
today  I  resent  the  broadcast  term, 
“dishpan  hands,”  as  though  it  were 
a  disgrace.  It  makes  me  wonder  if 
this  phrase  accounts  for  many  young 
women  who  despise  dish  washing. 
I  know  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
old-fashioned. 

Midsummer  here  is  crammed  with 
celebrations.  In  two  parades  we  saw 
the  same  miniature  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  twin  Holstein  calves  driven 
by  a  small  boy,  with  children  riding 
inside  the  hood,  the  wagon  followed 
by  grownups  on  foot  and  Daniel 
Boone  irtfcqoonskin  cap  carrying  an 
old  musket.  There  was  a  nice  hound 
dog  too. 


A  friend  brought  us  four  culti¬ 
vated  blueberry  bushes,  potted 
plants  and  well  berried.  In  spite  of 
heat  and  dryness  they  held  their 
fruit.  Three  of  the  10  set  last  Fall 
lived  through  the  Winter.  The  same 
friend  brought  strawberry  plants,  a 
Hyslop  crabapple  and  a  Bose  pear 
tree.  Some  wonder  why  at  our  age 
we  trouble  to  set  and  care  for  young 
fruit  trees.  .  .  . 

Well,  we  never  planned  to  have 
the  farm,  or  even  the  fruit  trees, 
buried  with  us.  If  we  cannot  leave 
the  world  a  tiny  bit  better  for  others, 
because  we  lived  in  it,  why  live  at 
all? 

Vermont  Mother  Bee 


Spiced  Pear  Marmalade 

Peel,  core  and  dice  pears  to  make 
8  cups.  Add  2  V2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  two  tablespoons  of  pow¬ 
dered  ginger;  let  stand  overnight.  In 
the  morning,  add  2y2  cups  of  addi¬ 
tional  sugar  and  boil  rapidly  for 
about  15  minutes  or  until  pears  are 
clear.  Then  add  one  lemon  which  has 
been  put  through  food  chopper  (Peej 
and  all)  and  a  No.  1  can  of  crushed 
pineapple.  _ 

Boil  about  30  minutes  or  until  the 
consistency  of  marmalade.  Pour  into 
hot,  sterilized  glasses  and  seal.  Thu. 
makes  about  5  eight-ounce  glasses. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Pennsylvania  Field  Day 


The  Chester  County,  Pa.,  pasture 
renovation  and  beef  cattle  field  day 
was  held  at  King  Ranch’s  Buck  and 
Doe  Run  Valley  Farms  near  Coates- 
ville  on  July  21.  About  2,500  farmers 
attended  the  grassland  fitting,  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  seeding  demonstrations 
that  renovated  25  acres  of  hillside 
pasture;  they  inspected  King  Ranch’s 
Santa  Gertrudis  beef  cattle,  its  sort¬ 
ing  pens,  pole  barns  and  2,300-ton 
trench  silo,  and  they  saw  a  valley 
pasture  irrigated  with  water  from 
Doe  Run  Creek.  The  farm  ladies 
visited  a  homemakers’  program  near¬ 
by  at  East  Fallowfield  School  where 
home  laundry  and  health  talks  were 
presented  along  with  leisure  time, 
seating  and  homemade  toys  exhibits. 

Two  Months’  Work  in  Tavo  Hours’ 
Time 

Pasture  renovation  work  started 
early  in  the  day  to  accomplish  “two 
months’  work  in  two  hours’  time.” 


Robert  Powers,  Chester  County  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  points  to  some  of  the 
2,300  tons  of  green  stuff  stored  in 
this  400 -foot  long  trench  silo  on  King 
Ranch’s  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley 
Farms  near  Coatesville,  Pa. 

A  dozen  different  makes  of  tractors, 
brought  in  by  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors,  drew  a  variety  of  tilling  tools 
to  change  thin,  hard  sod  into  deep 
and  friable  seedbed.  One  machinery 
company  used  four  tools  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  its  assigned  acre  plot:  first, 
a  subsoiler  set  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
then  an  eight-foot,  tool-bar  tiller, 
next  a  tandem  disc  harrow  and  last, 
to  finish  the  seedbed  preparation,  a 
nine-foot,  spring-tooth  harrow. 
Other  tillage  tools  used  on  the  plots 
were  rotary  hoes  and  tillers,  a  stalk 
shredder,  a  roller  mulcher,  cultiva¬ 
tors  and  cultipackers.  A  12-ton 
crawler  tractor  with  a  root  rake 
cleared  wooded  pasture,  and  a  brush 
cutter — an  outsize  rotary  lawn  mow- 


Charles  Lynch,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  pulls 
c  spring-set  tiller  to  break  up  old 
sod  before  renovation  into  improved 
pasture.  Some  farmers  use  the  tiller 
to  cultivate  potatoes,  too. 

er — removed  brush  and  scrubby 
growth. 

Because  the  soil  was  quite  dry, 
not  all  the  land  surface  was  left 
compact  and  settled  enough — some 
was  too  loose  and  fluffy — for  imme¬ 
diate  seeding.  But  fertilizer  and  lime 
spreaders  along  with  seeders  and 
drills  were  available  to  demonstrate 
how  to  complete  the  pasture  renova¬ 
tion  job  when  the  soil  would  settle 
into  a  firm  seedbed  and  when  it 
would  have  a  shower  of  some  of 
Coatesville’s  45-inch  annual  rainfall. 

Soils  and  Seedings 

Chester  County  soils  are  generally 
well  limed,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Ex¬ 
tension  soils  specialist  James  Eakin; 
°rdy  one  out  of  10  county  farms 
needs  more  than  a  ton  of  limestone 
Per  acre.  But  they  are  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash,  he  said,  and  their 
nitrogen  potential  is  low  also  fce- 
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cause  of  deficient  organic  matter.  “A 
soil  test  is  the  only  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  your  soils’  needs,”  he  told  the 
farmers,  and  added,  “Lime  is  the 
base  of  any  good  soil  fertility  pro- 


Wilson  Barnes,  West  Grove,  Pa., 
pulls  a  disc  harrow  with  twin  gangs 
of  10  24 -inch  discs.  Hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  lifts  the  discs  from  the  ground 
and  the  machine  can  be  moved  over 

roads  on  rubber-tired  wheels. 

gram;  fertilizer  without  lime  is  inef¬ 
fective.” 

A  triple  purpose  hay-silage-pas¬ 
ture  seed  mixture  recommended  for 
Chester  County  is,  per  acre,  orchard 
grass  four  pounds,  timothy  four 
pounds,  ladino  clover  one  pound,  red 
clover  two  pounds,  and  alsike  clover 
two  pounds.  The  red  and  alsike 
clovers  are  added  specifically  to  pro¬ 
vide  quick  early  growth  for  ground 
cover.  Another  seed  mixture  that 
Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms  use 
for  pasture,  hay  and  silage  is,  per 
acre,  orchard  grass  three  pounds, 
ladino  clover  one  pound,  Kentucky 
31  fescue  three  pounds,  plus  alfalfa 
and  red  clover  in  a  bushel  of  oats 
for  a  nurse  crop. 

Significantly  absent  from  the  ar¬ 
ray  of  tools  and  equipment  at  the 
field  day  were  moldboard  plows. 


George  Smith  of  West  Grove,  Pa., 
uses  a  two-plow  tractor  to  haul  a 
seeder-cultipacker  at  the  Chester 
County  field  day.  The  seeder  places 
legume  seeds  in  the  upper  half  inch 
of  soil  for  quick  germination  and 
emergence. 

County  agricultural  agent  Robert 
Powers  emphasized  the  absence  was 
not  an  oversight  (“a  hillside  is  no 
place  for  a  furrow”)  that  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  designed  not  only 
to  renovate  pastures  but  also  to  con¬ 
serve  soil  and  moisture  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  erosion  in  practical  examples  of 
means  to  increase  forage  production 
at  low  cost  in  quick  time. 

The  entire  program  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chester  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  in  cooperation  with 
farm  equipment  dealers,  agriculture 
teachers,  the  Brandywine  Valley  As¬ 
sociation,  fertilizer  and  lime  dealers, 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
and  local  soil  conservation  districts. 

J.  N.  B. 
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Aluminum  irrigation  pipe  carried 
wat'er  from  Doe  Run  Creek  to  the 
pastures.  Fertilizer  was  bled  into 
the  system  at  the  pump  and  put  on 
with  the  water.  The  lateral  arms 
swivel  on  the  main  to  irrigate  a 
great  area  of  circles  in  circles. 


Cut  the  Cost  of 
Making  Milk 


Whatever  you  need  or 
your  Hudson  Dealer 
can  help  you  save  money? 


» 


Remodelling  your  barn?  Or  planning  a  htW 
one?  You  may  be  able  to  save  from  $2,00 
to  $3.00  a  stall  on  a  regular  stall- and- 
stanchion  job — or  similar  savings  on  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  stalls.  Your  Hudson  dealer,  with 
the  help  of  the  Hudson  representative,  is 
the  man  who  can  help  you. 

Hudson,  you  see,  has  the  most  complete 
line  of  barn  equipment  in  the  world.  That 
means  you  will  get  the  right  equipment 
(the  type  you  want)  laid  out  in  the  right 
way  to  save  you  money  on  equipment,  on 
installation  and  barn  work  for  years  to  come.  Let  Hudson 
help  you  choose  from  its  line  of  5  modern  stanchion  stalls, 
4  milking  stalls,  water  bowls,  and  other  barn  equipment. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  to  get  the  planning  experience  and 
wide  choice  of  finest  equipment  that  will  help  you  cut  the 
cost  of  making  milk.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation? 


On  Many  Hudson  Work- and  Money -Saving  Items 


Square 

Top-Rail 

Stalls- 


Arch 

Stall* 


HUDSON 


Angle-Anchor  system  cuts  installa¬ 
tion  cost  up  to  $3.00  per  stoll,  rein¬ 
forces  concrete,  adds  tremendously 
to  strength  and  long  life  of  installa¬ 
tion.  Stalls  designed  for  cow  com¬ 
fort  and  safety,  help  keep  herd 
healthy,  production  up,  costs  down. 


Angie 

Anchor 


Tie  Stolls 


Lever  Stall* 


Tandem 

Stolls 


J  HUDSON 
Milking  Stalls 


lone  stall,  left,  speeds  milking 
.  .  .  in  4-stall  setup,  2  cows  are 
milked  while  you  prepare  and 
feed  2  more.  Minimum  floor 
space  needed.  High  carbon  steel 
tubing,  manger  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel. 


Walk-Thru 

Stalls 


lane  Stall* 


HUDSON  Water 

Nan-Siphoning  .  .  -  ^an'1 
••Perfect  Valve 


HUDSON 

lektrik-Air* 

*  entilatlo/ri 

°ff  in  more  milk  Pfc 
b  herd  he0|#h 
.Ja.rn  hfe-  Automatic 

Ul  *.  install  yow..« 


More  ITme 
and  Work 
Savers.., 


Kleen-Exy* 
Bolt  Born 
Cleaner 


Mwclroir# 
Feed  Truck 


Litter  Carrier  Chain  or  Levor  Hoist 


Lekfrik-Heet®  Quick 
Heat  for  Milkhcose 
or  Workshop 


Roof 

Venti¬ 

lators 


Panel 

Stalls 


H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept. 

589  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Hudson  Bam  Equipment  and  Installation.  Please  mail: 

- . Barn  Plan  Sheet  _ _ Barn  Equipment  Catalog 


Name 


Town 


MAM  COUPON  TODAY 


My  dealer  is 


LJU 

*lfpde  Mork 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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Years  ago,  when 
I  first  started  out 
as  a  Watkins  Man, 
there  was  an  extra  special  room  in 
every  house  that  was  closed  off  from 
life,  hardly  ever  used.  Called  it  the 
“parlor.”  Stiff,  formal,  back-break¬ 
ing  furniture.  Maybe  even  velvet 
curtains.  You  walked  in  on  tiptoe; 
if  you  talked  you  whispered.  If  you 
sat  in  there,  you  first  dusted  off  the 
seat  of  your  britches.  Well,  that  front 
parlor  is  gone  for  good,  with  its 
shush-shush  stuff.  Today,  it’s  more 
like  the  old  “settin’  room”.  .  .  where 
you  let  down  your  hair  and  shed 
your  shoes,  if  you  like.  Reckon  I 
ought  to  know,  with  all  the  farm 
folks  I  call  my  friends.  And  I  reckon 
I’ll  always  like  to  hear  that  greet¬ 
ing:  “Come  right  on  in,  Cy.  Set  for 
a  spell.” 

% 

Here’s  a  pretty  good  one  that  one 
of  my  customers  told  me.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
some  folks  is  that  Rip  finally  woke 
upi 

S:  *  *  * 

Yom  kaiow  if  there’s  anything  that’s 
a  heart-breaker,  it’s  a  FIRE  on  a 
farm,  even  when  nobody’s  hurt.  We 
just  don’t  have  the  equipment  and 
manpower  that  they  have  in  the 
cities.  That’s  why  we  should  be 
much  more  careful  about  fire  haz¬ 
ards.  Once  she  gets  a  start,  too  bad. 
How  many  months  of  work  went  up 
in  those  flames  .  .  .  how  many  sec¬ 
onds  off  carefulness  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  it? 

%  *  *  * 

With  dairy  prices  so  shakey,  low- 
cost  efficient  feeding  is  an  absolute 
MUST.  A  few  years  back  it  wasn’t 
too  hard  to  make  a  dairy  herd  pay 
off  .  .  .  maybe  you  could  “afford” 
the  luxury  of  slip-shod  feeding. 
Not  so  today. 

The  Watkins  Company  knows  this 
and  has  developed  something  special 
for  you  dairy -operators  ...  a  new 
tprotoin  formula  developed  at  the 
Watkins  Experimental  Farm,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  it’s  a  dilly.  Your  Watkins 
Man  can  show  you  how  to  figure  the 
mix. 

One  of  the  key  ingredients  in  it 
is  Watkins  Vitamin  Supplement. 
Now  a  lot  of  us  forget  that  dried-out 
range  is  seriously  deficient  in  vita¬ 
mins.  A  permanent  grass  plot  may 
have  been  dandy  in  June  .  .  .  but 
in  mid-August  the  chances  are  it’s 
only  an  exercise  lot.  The  vitamin 
content  of  grasses  may  be  way  down. 
Every  successful  dairyman  knows 
what  that  means  ...  or  he  wouldn’t 
be  successful.  Without  needed  vita¬ 
mins,  your  herd  will  waste  feed. 
Next  time  you  see  your  Watkins  Man 
ask  him  about  that  new  protein 
formula,  and  ask  him  about  Watkins 
Vitamin  Supplement  and  Minerals 
too. 

•J*  »j»  V  V 

Well,  S  better  be  shufflin’  off.  By 
the  way,  I’ve  been  meaning  to  thank 
the  folks  on  my  route  for  inviting 
me  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and 
then.  Even  on  these  hot  days,  a 
friendly  cup  of  coffee  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  really  hits  the  spot.  Many 
thanks,  folks. 


Tha  i,  WaffiWm  Co. 


Newark,  N.  I. 


Harold  J.  Shaw,  Sanford,  York 
County,  Maine  dairyman  and  farm 
leader,  has  secently  been  appointed 
to  the  Maine  Green  Pastures  Com¬ 
mittee  for  1953.  Other  members  of  the 
Green  Pastures  Committee  are  War¬ 
ren  A.  Brock  way,  Milo,  Piscataquis 
County,  chairman;  Ernest  F.  Addi- 
ton,  Greene,  Androscoggin  County; 
Rex  L.  Varnum,  Sebec,  Piscataquis 
County;  Beverly  P.  Rand,  Sherman 
Mills,  Aroostook  County;  Fred  J. 
Nutter,  Corinha,  Penobscot  County, 
Maine  Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 
Fred  Litty,  Searsport,  Waldo  County, 
and  Richard  F.  Talbot,  Orono, 
Penobscot  County,  secy.  New  Eng¬ 
land  judging  in  the  Green  Pastures 
Program  begins  August  17. 

Some  12,000  chicken  lovers  stored 
away  nearly  12  tons  of  native  poul¬ 
try  when  the  State  of  Maine  staged 
the  world’s  largest  chicken  barbecue 
at  its  annual  Maine  Broiler  Festival 
last  month.  It  was  by  far  the  most 


saves  labor  and  produces  top  quality 
milk.  In  machine  stripping,  they  pull 
down  gently  on  the  teat  cup  as¬ 
sembly  during  the  last  minute  the 
milking  machine  remains  on  the  cow. 
This  action  prevents  the  cups  from 
crawling  up.  During  this  minute  a 
gentle  massage  of  each  quarter  helps 
to  straighten  out  the  intricate  milk 
system  within  the  udder  and  thereby 
allows  for  full  drainage.  It  should 
not  be  prolonged,  however. 

The  Vermont  Green  Pastures  Pro¬ 
gram  has  1,164  farmers  enrolled  in 
this,  its  sixth  year.  This  is  just  30 
more  than  last  year,  and  again  leads 
in  New  England.  Orleans  County 
ranks  first  with  132  signups,  followed 
closely  by  Chittenden  County  and 
Orange  County. 


At  the  recent  Maine  Broiler  Festival, 
quick  service  was  provided  some 
12,000  guests  attending  the  world’s 
largest  chicken  dinner  through  the 
use  of  these  huge  charcoal-fed  bar¬ 
becue  pits,  manned  by  a  three-shift, 
130 -member  crew. 

successful  chicken  barbecue  ever 
held  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  during 
the  past  six  years  of  Festival  cele¬ 
brations. 

Sharing  top  billing  with  the  Festi¬ 
val  Chicken  Barbecue  was  a  color¬ 
ful  queen  coronation  which  saw  at¬ 
tractive  17-year-old  Jean  Matthews 
of  Turner  crowned  as  Maine’s  Poul¬ 
try  Queen  for  1953. 

Ten-year-old  Russell  Spears  of 
Belfast  won  the  chicken  eating  title, 
with  eight-year-old  Sandra  Evans  of 
Belfast  taking  first  prize  for  pre¬ 
senting  Maine’s  best  dressed  chicken 
in  a  fowl  fashion  show. 

Vermont  dairymen  are  finding  that 
machine  stripping  cows  instead  of 
using  the  hand  stripping  method 


Named  to  serve  on  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  state  judging  team  for  the 
Green  Pastures  Contest  were  Allen 
S.  Leland,  county  agent-manager  of 
Hampshire  County  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice;  Lawrence  D.  Rhoades,  secretary 
of  Farmers  Production  Credit  Assn, 
of  Western  Massachusetts;  and  Fay¬ 
ette  H.  Branch,  agricultural  econ¬ 
omist  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  judges  will  place  the  top 
three  pasture  programs  in  each 
county  and  then  select  the  three  best 
in  the  State  for  the  New  England 
competition. 

Yankee  ingenuity  is  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  at  the  8th  annual 
Worcester  County  Farmers  Field  Day 
at  Deerfoot  Fax  ms  in  Bolton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  August  14  and  15.  First 
prize  of  $300,  second  of  $150,  and 
third  of  $50  for  ingenious  and  useful 
devices  developed  by  New  England¬ 
ers  will  be-  awarded. 

Massachusetts  beekeepei'S  will 
meet  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  August  22.  Dr.  Eva  Crane, 
Hull,  England,  director  of  the  Bee 
Research  Association  and  editor  of 
“Bee  World,”  will  be  the  featured 
speaker. 


Registrations  for  the  New  England 
Feedmen’s  Conference  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  at  Kingston 
on  August  20  and  21  are  now  open 
through  George  E.  Durgin,  116 
Foundry  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  con¬ 
ference  secretary.  Feedmen  and  live¬ 
stock  farmers  will  be  welcome.  An 
old-fashioned  clam  bake  on  the 
shores  of  Narragensett  Bay  will  be 
held  the  first  evening. 


The  annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
August  19,  at  the  Experimental  Farm 
at  Mt.  Carmel  near  New  Haven. 
Soils  research  will  be  featured. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Demonstration  Barn  at  State  Fair 


Several  innovations  have  been 
added  to  the  loose  housing  demon¬ 
stration  barn  that  will  be  on  display 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  Septem¬ 
ber  5-12. 

Additions  to  the  project  which  was 
started  five  years  ago  to  demonstrate 
labor-saving  methods  in  dairying 
will  include  use  in  the  roof  of  Cor- 
rulux  translucent  structural  panels, 
reinforced  with  fibrous  glass,  for 
better  daylighting  of  the  lounging 
area  of  the  barn. 

An  automatic  fly  sprayer  will  be 
in  operation,  so  that  the  cows  will 
be  sprayed  as  they  enter  the  milking 
parlor.  The  spray  device  is  set  off 
when  the  cows  walk  on  a  treadle. 
Also  to  be  demonstrated  will  be  a 
circulating  washing  system  for  the 
milking  pipeline  so  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  dismantled  after  each 
milking  to  be  cleaned. 

More  feed  mangers  are  to  be  added 
to  the  milking  parlor  to  increase  the 
feeding  efficiency  while  the  cows  are 
being  milked.  Other  equipment 
which  will  be  demonstrated  again 
this  year  includes  the  automatic  silo 
unloader  with  the  mechanical  feed- 
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ing'  bunks,  bulk  tank  storage  of 
milk,  and  bulk  feed  trucks. 

The  solar  principle  of  heat  is 
utilized  for  the  milking  parlor  and 
milk  room  which  have  large  in¬ 
sulating  windows  of  Thermopane  in 
the  south  wall.  A  roof  overhang  shuts 
out  the  summer  sun  but  in  the  win¬ 
ter  months  rays  of  the  low-hanging 
winter  sun  enter  through  the  win¬ 
dow  area  to  provide  extra  warmth. 

Russell  Daklin,  who  has  an  out¬ 
standing  herd  of  Holstein  cows  at 
Vermon,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  18  cows 
from  his  herd  to  be  housed  in  the 
building  during  the  fair.  Daklin  owns 
one  of  the  most  modern  pen  stables 
in  the  State. 

This  year  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  have  representatives  present 
from  the  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns  which  are  cooperating  on 
the  project.  Literature  will  be  avail¬ 
able  also  to  provide  information  on 
the  performance  of  the  equipment. 
Representatives  will  be  there  also 
from  the  dairy  and  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  departments  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University. 

.  h  v*  viwv.d 


V2  Price  Sale 

Buy  Tickets  Now 
Save  Half  the  Price 


buy  early  -  ^ 
save  half! 


STATE  FAI*  i  , 

1» 

'fa ifarf-O 


EVERYBODY'S  GOING  to  the 

STATE 

FAIR 


Syracuse,  New  York 


SAT. 

SEPT. 


5 


thru  ssEApTT; 


12 


Buy  Vi  price  tickets,  good  any  day  or 
night:  from  GLF  petroleum  route  men, 
Niagara-Mohawk,  N.  Y.  State  Electric  & 
Gas,  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric,  many 
Shell  stations,  banks  and  stores  in  your 
area.  Or  write  Director,  N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  School  children's 
tickets  given  FREE  to  adults  at  all  out* 
lets.  On  Sept.  5,  price  goes  up  to  $1.00! 

1001  Things 
to  See  and  Po  1 

FARM  MACHINERY  SHOW 

Biggest  in  Northeast 

See  5  acres  of 
the  latest  word 
in  farm  imple 
ments.  Colorful 
FFA  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  parade 
on  Opening  Day 

Country’s  Largest 

CATTLE 
SHOW 

See  over  5,000  farm 
animals  vie  for  blue 
ribbons.  $23,800  in 
Cattle  Dept,  premiums 
alone! 


*.  3  DAY  SPEED  WEEKEND 

(Sept.  10,  11,  12) 


100-mile  new  car  race 
Motorcycle  sprint  race 
AAA  100-mile  auto  race 


Bronc  Bustin’ 

Texas  Ranch 

RODEO 

See  rugged  cowpokes 
risk  death  to  tame 
the  mighty  steed! 


Plus 


Colorful  2-nation  Horse 
Show  .  .  .  daily  free  Fashion 
Shows  .  .  .  auto  stunting  thrill 
shows  every  night  .  .  .  spectacu¬ 
lar  Eggland  display  .  .  .  Boys 
and  Girls'  Fair  .  .  .  daring  aerial 
and  circus  acts  .  .  .  10,000  Free 
Exhibits  .  .  .  giant  amusement 
area. 


Beets  for  Beef  Cows  and 
Steers 

I  intend  to  feed  whole  sugar  beets 
and  mangel  beets  to  beef  cows,  to¬ 
gether  with  hay.  Could  you  recom¬ 
mend  the  best  rate  per  cow?  Should 
I  feed  wintering  and  fattening  steers 
the  same?  No  silage  would  be  used. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Maine  h.  s. 

Sugar  beets  contain  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  14  per  cent  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.) 
while  mangel  beets  contain  about  10 
per  cent.  This  compares  with  a  little 
over  18  per  cent  t.d.n.  in  corn  silage. 
Corn  silage  is  about  25  per  cent  dry 
matter  as  contrasted  with  approxi¬ 
mately  14  per  cent  for  beets.  As  you 
can  see,  from  these  averages,  there  is 
considerably  more  feed  value  per 
ton  in  silage. 

However,  there  may  be  circum¬ 
stances  where  raising  beets  would 
involve  less  labor  and  general  over¬ 
head  than  growing  corn  silage.  In 
any  case,  you  state  that  you  have  no 
silage  and  do  have  both  sugar  and 
mangel  beets.  When  either  one  or 
both  of  these  are  fed  to  beef  cows 
they  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
corn  silage,  but  as  shown  by  their 
nutritive  value,  they  will  need  to  be 
fed  in  somewhat  larger  amouhts. 
Cattle  like  beets,  and  mature  beef 
cows  will  eat  as  much  as  80  pounds 
a  day.  Usually,  though,  40  to  60 
pounds  of  these  roots  per  head  daily 
would  be  more  satisfactory  when  fed 
with  good  quality  hay.  They  are 
relatively  low  in  protein,  so  unless 
good  quality  legume  hay,  such  as 
clover  or  alfalfa,  is  being  fed,  it 
would  be  best  to  feed  from  one  to 
two  pounds  of  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  per  head  daily  to  the 
cows.  It  would  also  be  better  to  feed 
these  beets  sliced  because  when  fed 
whole  they  might  cause  choking.  The 
suggested  protein  supplement  could 
be  sprinkled  over  the  sliced  beets, 
or  if  you  want  to  try  feeding  them 
whole,  they  could  be  slightly  damp¬ 
ened  and  the  protein  supplement 
sprinkled  over  them.  The  use  of 
beets  as  suggested  together  with 
what  hay  the  cows  would  consume 
plus  a  supplement,  if  needed,  would 
keep  them  in  good  breeding  condi¬ 
tion  during  the  Winter.  In  the  case  of 
wintering  steers,  they  could  be  fed 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  cows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  age,  and  on  such  feed 
should  make  gains  of  around  a  half 
pound  per  head  daily. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  steers 
are  being  fattened,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  beets  are  not  a  con¬ 
centrate  feed  but  rather  a  succulent 
roughage.  Therefore,  fattening  steers 
would  need  to  be  fed  either  corn  or 
barley  plus  a  protein  supplement,  in 
the  ratio  of  one  part  supplement  to 
nine  parts  of  grain.  The  grain  should 
be  gradually  increased  as  the  steers 
reach  the  latter  part  of  their  fatten¬ 
ing  period. 


Cull  Beans  as  Pig  Feed 

What  is  the  comparative  value  of 
cooked  cull  beans  and  soybean  oil 
meal  when  fed  to  pigs?  Should  any¬ 
thing  be  added  to  the  cooked  beans 
when  fed  to  pigs?  If  so,  what  and 
how  much?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 


add  blackstrap  molasses? 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y."  s.  J.  e. 

On  the  average  cooked  cull 
beans  contain  about  20  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  78  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients;  this  com¬ 
pares  with  37  per  cent  digestible 
protein  and  78  per  cent  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  for  soybean  oil  meal. 
It  would  be  best  to  supplement  the 
beans  with  either  corn  or  barley 
instead  of  using  blackstrap  molasses. 
However,  if  the  molasses  can  be 
bought  at  a  sufficiently  low  price,  it 
could  be  used.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
molasses  has  only  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  feeding  value  of  either  corn 
or  barley;  also  it  has  certain  physio¬ 
logic  properties  that  limit  it  as  a 
feed,  as  it  is  very  laxative.  Either 
corn  or  barley  could  be  fed  in  about 
equal  parts  with  the  cooked  beans, 
while  molasses  should  not  be  used 
to  form  much  more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  ration.  If  either  tankage  or 
fishmeal  is  added  to  these  mixtures 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  each  10 
parts  of  the  other  feeds  it  will  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  gain. 


Foot  Rot  in  Cattle 

Have  heard  that  foot  rot  in 
cattle  responds  favorably  to  treat¬ 
ment  with  aureomycin.  Will  this 
treatment  result  in  a  permanent  cure 
of  this  common  ailment?  b.  l.  c. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Maine 

It  is  highly  important  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that,  for  such  infectious 
ailments  as  foot  rot,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  permanent  cure  un¬ 
less  the  cause  is  removed.  After  the 
farm  premises  have  been  cleaned  up, 
muddy  barn  lots  drained  or  paved, 
and  rough  frozen  places  taken  care  of 
(that  the  feet  are  not  continually 
being  injured  so  infective  germs  gain 
entrance  into  the  tissues),  then  treat¬ 
ment  with  aureomycin  is  highly 
effective. 

Reports  in  clinical  trials  show  that, 
in  102  cases  of  foot  rot  in  cattle, 
treatment  with  aureomycin  resulted 
in  either  complete  recovery  or 
marked  improvement  in  96  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  after  the  cause  was  re¬ 
moved.  Several  cases  were  cured 
with  a  single  injection  of  five  to 
seven  and  a  half  mg.  of  aureomycin 
per  pound  of  body  weight.  Others 
made  an  equally  favorable  response 
to  aureomycin  ointment  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  lesions  once  daily  for 
seven  days. 


Nurse  Goats  for  Calves 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Downing  of 
Marion,  Michigan,  raise  purebred 
Saahen  goats  not  only  for  their  milk, 
winch  they  use  for  several  purposes, 
such  as  drinking,  making  butter  and 
cheese,  but  also  to  raise  veal  calves. 
The  calves  are  purchased  when  quite 
young,  and  are  put  on  the  nurse 
goats.  They  make  remarkable  and 
economical  gains  from  the  fresh  goat 
milk.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  goats  to  accept  the  nursing 
calves  after  they  get  used  to  it.  The 
Downings  have  a  farm  at  the  west 
edge  of  the  village  of  Marion.  They 
find  that  goats  are  dainty  eaters  and 
very  clean.  They  are  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  keep  than  nurse  cows. 


These  Saanen  does  make  efficient  foster  mothers  for  raising  veal  calves  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Downing  in  Marion,  Michigan. 
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KILL  INSECTS 


AUTOMATICALLY 

—QUICKLY 

—SILENTLY! 


That’s  Thermostatically 
Controlled 


SIBCO  Insect  Killer  Vaporizer 

Kill  Flies,  Mosquitoes,  Palmetto  Bugs,  Ants,  Beetles,  Gnats,  Flying  Moths 
and  hundreds  of  other  destructive  and  disease  bearing  insects  I)K A  U  "in 
their  tracks." 

The  wonderfully  new  SIBCO  VAPORIZER  protects  you  from  these  pests 
"at  all  times.”  People  can  now  come  and  gp  in  your  premises  without  being 
annoyed  by  these  dreadful  insects.  This  revolutionary  electric  insect  killer 
(with  Kiltex  tablets)  does  all  the  work  for  you  SAFE  INVISIBLE  ECO¬ 
NOMICALLY  I N  C  O  X  S  IT  C  L'LO  U  SL  Y .  Just  plug  in  the  cord  —  "presto” 
the  SIBCO  VAPORIZER  quietly  gives  off  vapors  which  destroy  insect  pests. 
Imagine  a  butcher  shop  free  of  flies  or  •  a  grocery  store  that  can  have 
food  about  without  worrying  about  these  insects  being  attracted. 


STAINLESS 


ODORLESS 


NOISELESS  « 

Throw  out  that  old  fashioned  fly  paper,  spray  gun,  fly  swatter,  insecticide 
bomb,  etc.  Sit  back  —  relax  —  let  the  SIBCO  VAPORIZER  kill  auto¬ 
matically.  • 

SIBCO  VAPORIZER  plugs  into  any  110-volt  AC  or  DC  outlet,  on  just  10 
watts  of  current.  Completely  effective  up  to  15,000  cubic  feet. 

THOROUGHLY  TESTED 

Recommended  for  business  establishments,  farms  and  wherever  the  nuisance  and  menace  of 
flies,  bugs,  insects  exist:  Barns,  Hotels,  Commercial  Kitchens,  Kennels,  Motels,  Poultry  Houses, 

Printing  Plants,  Textile  Manufacturers,  Theatres,  Restaurants,  Supermarkets,  Bakeries, 

Groceries,  Butcher  Shops,  Warehouses,  etc. 

Watch  LEIvTRO-KIL  go  to  work  right  in  your  own  home  killing  insects  “like  greased  light¬ 
ning.”  Don't  suffer  the  annoyance  of  Flies,  Ants,  Gnats,  Mosquitoes,  *  Silverlish,  etc.,  any 

longer.  Use  Lektro-Kil  in  your  Living  Room,  Bedroom,  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room, 
Kitchen,  Basement,  Porch,  Attic,  Garage,  etc.  Take  Lektro-Kil  with  you  on  your  va¬ 
cation.  It's  ideal  for  Cabins,  Bungalows.  Country  Homes,  Cabanas  or  wherever,  you  may 
spend  this  summer.  CONTINUOUS  PROTECTION  THROUGHOUT  YOUR  HOUSE.  Pro¬ 
tect  your  children  at  play  or  sleep.  LEKTRO-KIL  assures  you  of  healthful  comfort.  ONE 
TREATMENT  KEEPS  YOUR  LIVING  QUARTERS  FREE  FROM  INSECTS  FOR  OVER 
336  HOURS.  Just  plug  in  Lektro-Kil.  Fill  with  Kiltex.  No  more  Flies  buzzing.  No  more 
.g  Mosquitoes  Stinging.  Completely  harmless.  Made  especially  for  home  use.  Only  $4.98 

complete  with  3  months  supply  of  Kiltex  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  Completely  guaranteed. 

Please  send  □  Sibco  Vaporizer  &  Supply  of  Kiltex  at  $6.98.  □  Lektro-Kil  Home  User 
with  supply  of  Kiltex  at  $4.98.  □  I  month  supply  of  Kiltex  at  50c  (3  months  95c.) 

H.  SEARS  INDUSTRIES.  799  Broadway.  Dept.  V-715,  New  York  3,  H.  T. 


HAND 

HOIST 


New  "Double-Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  of  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc.,  for 
unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses — raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co.,  415-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


PAT.  NO. 

2,632,629 

RAISES 
BOX  51" 


TO  BOOST  PRODUCTION 

BE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS  CONTAIN 

SWEET  -  MOLASS 

(Cane  Blackstrap  Molasses  IN  DRY  FORM) 

SWEETALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAM  ST  OWN,  NEW  YORK 


Hagen’s  well  drilling  and  water  divining  system. 
When  having  a  well  drilled  don’t  just  have  it 
drilled  any  place.  Why  take  a  chance  with  so  much 
expense  and  get  some  ground  water  or  a  dry  hole 
when  you  can  have  spring  water  that  never  goes 
dry?  We  first  find  the  underground  vein,  give  depth 
and  cost  by  contract — not  by  the  foot. 

We  guarantee  all  work.  We  go  anywhere. 

HAGENS  DRILLING  WATER 
DIVINING  SYSTEM 
25  Mt.  Vernon  St.  Arlington,  Mass. 

Tel.  50993  M 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  atepa  an  inventor  should 
take  to  aecure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS  - 
■42  COLUMBIAN  BLD8..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  eoln. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7IM.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


“MARIE  ARMSTRONG  ESS1P0FF 
writes  about  her  freezer . . . 
as  some  men  write  about  fo ve." 


- LEWIS  GANNETT, 


"Excellent  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  —  from 
buying,  preparing 
and  packaging  to 
sources  of  supply  and 
money  savers." 

— N.  Y.  Times 
"Excellent  advice... 
sometimes  quite 
amusing  .  .  .  always 
informative.”- 

— Farm  Quarterly 

f 3.00 


and  her  latest  book 


Making  The  Most  of  Your 
Cooking  Time 

$3.50 

At  all  booksellers  •  RINEHART  A  CO,.  H..Y.  Ifr 


ANNUAL 

REUNION 

OF  ROUGH  &  TUMBLE  ENGINEERS 
FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY.  AUGUST  21st  &  22nd  at 
ALL  ARE  INVITED 

Program  based  on  steam  traction  engines,  threshing 
and  sawmills,  machinery  ,and  antigue  machinery  of 
every  description.  COME,  it  will  be  an  experience 
long  to  be  rememebered. 


•  All  working  parls  above 
ground  —  quickly ,  easily 
accessible 

•  Completely  self-priming 

•  Never  needs  lubricating 

•  Nofrost-proofingneeded 

•  No  foot  valve  required 

•  No  control  valve 


Jacuzzi  does  it  again ! 

Greatest  invention  in  pumping  equipment 
since  Jacuzzi  originated  the  jet-type  pump. 

Now  for  wells  to  300  feet... a  jet-water  system 
that’s  completely  self-priming ...  all  without 
any  moving  parts  whatever  below  ground.  Gives  that 
extra  water  pressure  you  need  for  home  laundries, 
dishwashers,  showers,  lawn  sprinklers.  Fully 
patented.  Don’t  settle  for  less. 

Get  the  facts ! 

Be  choosey . . .  Buy  Jacuzzi 


and  (or  shallow  wells 
Jacuzzi  MULTI-PRIME 

Get  35%  more  pressure,  20% 
more  water  —  all  at  no  extra 
cost.  Completely  self-priming 
with  or  without  tank.  Fully 
patented.  Nothing  else  like  it ! 
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jacuzzi  er.,.  i*.  WS' : 

Send  free  folder.  Depth  to  water  is  * 
_ feet. 

Mame  _  • 

Addrpcc  R 

City - Stale -  ■ 
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Deep-Treat 

spej}t£- 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

fin  FARM  tutd  HOME 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


STOPS  ROT-DECAY 


Termites  and  other  destructive  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  use  of 
DEEP-TREAT,  penetrating  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  Particularly  effective  in  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings, 
the  solution  is  easy-to-use  and  clean, 
★  ★  ★  ★ 

See  directions  on  container  label  for 
use  as  soil  poison  against  termites. 


This  solution  contains  PENTAchlor* 
ophenol  which  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  to  kill  rot-producing 
fungi.  When  used  on  fence  posts, 
feed  lot  bins,  around  barns  and 
stables  where  moisture  and  acids  are 
present,  the  service  life  of  wood  is 
extended  many  times.  DEEP-TREATed 
wood  is  not  palatable  to  farm  animals. 


Available  at  your  Local  Dealer  in  Quart  and  Gallon  Cans 

WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

36  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


COOPERATIVE 


FARM  CREDIT 


Your  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  is  part  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  cooperative  farm 
credit  system.  Farmers 
own  it,  farmers  manage  it 
—  and,  of  course,  it’s  run 
for  farmers  like  yourself. 
When  you  obtain  a  loan, 
you  are  a  member  and  part 
owner.  A  Land  Bank  loan 
must  be  sound  and  safe  for 
you.  Ask  your  local  asso¬ 
ciation  for  full  details  or, 
write:  Dept.  IMS,  310 
State  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


IFOR  THE  BEST  IN 

FARM  FINANCING 

* 


100  East 


Send>  for  this 


Booklet 


AMERICA’S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR  m 


5  and  8  h.p. 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


FREE 


You 
Con 
Get  a 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lug's  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course,  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-74,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  aenalble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.:RICE,  Inc. 
Dept,  64- A  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT?/ 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W. Naylor  Co  .Morris  1I.N.Y. 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SAVE! 


•  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  all  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhere 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


Facts  about  Brucellosis 


(Continued.  ftrorn  Page  516) 
which  confuses  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease. 

Under  the  Federal  State  coopera¬ 
tive  test,  a  herd  owner  has  been 
able  to  have  his  herd  tested  and  re¬ 
ceive  indemnity  on  his  reactor  ani¬ 
mals  if  he  marketed  them  imme¬ 
diately.  .  Only  a  few  States  pay  in¬ 
demnities  now.  The  idea  of  indemni¬ 
ties  has  not  been  to  attractive  and 
the  fee  for  testing  has  been  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  veterinarian.  On  the 
other  hand  many  herds  are  tested  for 
informative  purposes,  with  the  herd 
owner  paying  the  veterinarian  and 
removing  the  reactors  whenever  he 
felt  like  it. 

Cattlemen  that  are  following  an 
official  calfhood  vaccination  program 
have  been  able  to  develop  resistance 
in  their  herds  and  raise  healthy 
calves.  However,  vaccination  alone 
does  not  constitute  a  sound  program. 
Reactor  animals  must  be  removed 
from  the  vaccinates  to  prevent  them 
from  wearing  down  the  resistance 
conferred  by  vaccination.  Therefore 
an  ideal  program  involves  vaccin¬ 
ating  plus  testing;  they  must  go 
hand-in-hand. 

A  Brucellosis  program  must  be 
geared  not  just  to  control  but  also  to 
eradicate  the  disease.  Therefore  in 
swine  raising  areas  the  control  qf 
swine  Brucellosis  is  of  importance  in 
that  the  disease  in  swine  can  some¬ 
times  be  spread  to  cattle  and  also 
infect  humans. 

It  is  easier  to  control  Brucellosis  in 
swine  than  in  cattle,  even  though 
there  is  no  vaccine  for  swine.  This  is 
due  to  the  comparatively  good  slaugh¬ 
ter  sales  value  of  hogs.  The  results  of 
the  swine  test  must  be  interpreted 
from  a  herd  standpoint  instead  of  an 
individual.  The  purchase  of  breeding 
stock,  especially  a  boar,  from  a 
Brucellosis-free  herd  should  be  the 
rule  for  every  swine  producer. 
Brucellosis  in  swine  is  usually  spread 
by  the  boar.  In  the  purchase  of  a 


boar,  see  that  the  boar  is  from  a 
Brucellosis-free  herd.  Do  not  rely  on 
the  false  security  that  one  individ¬ 
ual  test  offers. 

Cooperation  of  AH  Is  Needed 

To  insure  success,  every  livestock 
owner  whether  of  beef  cattle,  swine 
or  dairy  cattle  must  cooperate  in  any 
control  program.  The  Grade  A  milk 
producer,  for  example,  thinks  he  is 
penalized,  and  often  he  is,  if  he  is 
required  to  produce  milk  from 
Brucellosis-free  herds  while  his 
neighbor,  not  producing  such  milk, 
has  no  control  program. 

In  general,  if  all  cattle  owners 
would  start  vaccinating  their  calves 
between  four  and  eight  months  of 
age,  removing  reactors  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  Brucellosis  problem 
would  not  be  a  serious  problem  at 
the  end  of  a  five-year  period.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  this  program,  if  all 
breeding  herds  of  swine  would  de¬ 
velop  Brucellosis-free  herds  the 
problem  in  swine  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

We  need  more  rigid  control  of 
our  cattle  and  hogs.  All  States 
should  have  laws  that  govern  the 
movement  of  cattle  within  their  own 
State  lines.  The  States  then  should 
have  uniform  laws  governing  the 
movement  of  cattle  that  enter  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  This  can  be  dotie 
only  by  taking  the  formation  and 
enforcement  of  regulations  out  of 
State  politics  and  putting  them  in 
uniform  standardized  regulations. 

Herd  owners  should  first  start  and 
maintain  sound  programs  within 
their  own  herds.  They  can  then  urge 
their  neighbors  to  adopt  programs. 
County  and  State  educational  ’  pro¬ 
gram,  should  be  supported  and 
sponsored  by  all  livestock  *  owners. 

Brucellosis  is  not  a  problem  con¬ 
fined  to  livestock  alone.  It  infects 
humans  as  undulant  fever  or  malta 
fever.  Its  cost  is  heavy  both  in 
money  and  human  suffei'ing. 

John  B,  Herrick,  D.  V.  M, 


Cows  Eat  Wet  Grains  Faster 


Dairymen  using  milking  parlors 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
feeding  grain  to  their  milking  cows 
and  the  time  it  takes  them  to  eat 
the  grain  placed  before  them.  With 
the  walk-through  type  of  milking 
parlor  this  problem  is  even  greater. 

Slow-eating  cows  can  practically 
stop  the  milking  procedure  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  parlor  while  they 
finish  eating  their  grain.  Normally, 
cows  have  to  wet  the  grain  mixture 
with  saliva  before  they  swallow. 
Wetting  the  grain  with  water  lowers 
the  time  for  this  necessary  function 
of  the  cow. 

How  long  does  it  take  your  cows 
to  eat  grain?  An  experiment  was 
conducted  recently  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
find  out  how  long  it  takes  a  cow  to 
eat  dry  grain  compared  with  the 
same  quantity  wet  with  water. 

Water  was  added  at  the  rates  of 
one  pound,  and  one  and  a  half 
pounds,  to  each  pound  of  grain.  It 
was  observed  that  cows  eat  twice 
as  fast  when  water  is  added  at  these 
rates  as  compared  with  the  time  it. 
took  them  to  eat  the  dry  feed. 

Another  point  noted  in  the  experi¬ 


ment  was  that,  as  the  eating  time  de¬ 
creased,  there  was  a  corresponding, 
but  directly  proportional  decrease  in 
milking  time.  Also,  the  cows  receiv¬ 
ing  the  wet  mixtures  appeared  to  let 
down  their  milk  more  rapidly  for 
the  milking  machine  than  does  the 
presently  recognized  method  of 
stimulation,  such  as  massaging  the 
udder  with  warm  water  for  a  certain 
period  before  attaching  the  milking 
machine. 

How  should  one  mix  the  grain 
and  water?  The  water  does  not  have 
to  be  weighed.  Use  a  measure.  Figure 
a  quart  of  water  weighs  about  two 
pounds.  Two  pounds  or  slightly  less 
of  water  to  two  pounds  of  feed 
makes  a  good  wetted  mixture.  The 
desired  quantities  of  grain  and  water 
may  be  mixed  in  the  feed  manger 
or  in  '  a  separate  pail  or  tub  before 
dumping  into  the  manger.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  dairyman  ma/  add 
water  directly  to  the  feed  with  the 
water  hose,  once  he  has  decided  on 
a  desired  consistency  of  wet  feed. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  eating  time  can  be  decreased  by 
the  practice  of  wetting  the  grain 
mixture.  C,  M.  Chance 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . $6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  E.  J.  Peragr .  4.00 
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It  Pays  To  Be 

•ON  THE  AlERT 


Use  SAFE 
and  EFFECTIVE 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 


^  ONLY 

POULTRY  WORMER 

Containing  New  Drug 

'Buftlimate 

tablets  or  granules 

REMOVE  ALL  THREE 

1.  TAPEWORMS* 

2.  Large  ROUNDWORMS 

3.  CECAL  WORMS 


i 

!  : 


(Tablets  also  remove 
Intestinal  Capillaria  Worms) 


Won’t  Retard  Growth 
or  Knock  Egg  Production 


Easy  To  Use— Low  Cost 

Wormal  Granules  mix  easily  in 
the  mash  for  flock  worming;  or 
give  Wormal  Tablets  to  indi¬ 
vidual  birds.  Flock  treatment 
costs  about  a  penny  a  bird. 


; 

KV 


Get  safe, 
today. 


effective  Wormal, 


‘Genus  Roillietino 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  fori 


i  ...  at  your 
hatchery, 
drug,  feed, 
|  or  poultry 
I  supplier 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  •  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Drl 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


BINOCULARS^ 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact 
eye  adjustment,  large  42  MM 
objectives.  18  mile  range. 
Strongly  built.  Weight  10  oz. 
Extra  wide  field  of  view.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  check  or  money  order, 
t  $3.98  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-56 
V33I  CHURCH  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  S 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  BARRELS 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  $4.00  each. 
10 — $35.00,  20 — $65.00.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 

quantities.  All  f.o.b.  Peoria,  Illinois.  Terms — Money 
order  or  certified  check  with  order. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St,,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Ph.  4-4128. 


Egg  Production  Drops 

My  pullets  were  laying  wonder¬ 
fully  until  just  recently,  when  they 
went  into  a  molt.  Their  litter  got 
wet:  was  this  the  cause?  Then  I  lost 
25  birds  out  of  500  layers.  They 
started  laying  well  again.  Then  their 
combs  got  blue  and  they  dropped 
again  in  production.  We  had  been 
feeding  some  new  wheat;  could  that 
cause  blue  comb?  We  have  had  some 
hot,  humid  weather;  was  this  the 
cause?  I  took  away  their  grain  and 
have  been  feeding  sour  milk  on  their 
mash.  Was  this  the  thing  to  do? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  o.  h. 

The  original  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  your  flock  probably  was  the 
result  of  an  outbreak  of  Newcastle 
disease,  judging  by  your  description 
of  the  situation;  and  it  didn’t  have  a 
thing  to  do  with  the  wet  litter.  The 
second  slump  associated  with  blue 
combs  on  the  chickens,  probably  was 
the  result  of  another  infection.  The 
blueness  of  the  comb  may  result 
from  a  disease  outbreak  or  from 
some  digestive  upset,  as  seems  prob¬ 
able  in  your  case.  Such  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  sometimes  develop  in  hot 
humid  weather  from  no  known 
specific  cause. 

Discontinuing  all  the  grain  feed¬ 
ing  was  unwise  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  once.  I  suppose  you  are 
feeding  a  regular  mash  intended  for 
use  with  grain.  Several  years  ago  I 
discontinued  grain  feeding  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  birds  went  into  a  molt 
within  a  week  and  I  had  a  perfectly 
healthy  flock.  Feeding  sour  milk  on 
the  mash  would  aggravate  the  situ¬ 
ation  still  more  when  grain  was  not 
being  fed.  If  you  resume  grain  feed¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  daily 
per  100  birds,  the  flock  will  probably 
respond  favorably. 


A  Cure  for  White  Diarrhea 

Here  is  a  treatment  that  has 
worked  cures  for  me  with  my  chick¬ 
ens  when  they  get  white  diarrhea: 
Confine  them  in  a  box,  take  away 
all  feed  for  three  days,  keep  the 
birds  in  the  sunshine  for  a  month  or 
so,  if  weather  is  chilly  or  cold  use  a 


window  frame  of  glass  over  their 
box,  watch  it  does  not  get  too  hot; 
and  leave  an  air  space.  Make  a 
strong  bowl  of  tea  and  keep  this  in 
front  of  them  instead  of  water,  until 
they  get  to  liking  it,  then  water  can 
be  provided.  Warmth  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  keep  them  out  of 
drafts.  f.  u. 

Your  control  measure  for  white 
diarrhea  might  help  a  chicken  get 
over  almost  any  disease  as  it  in¬ 
cludes  warmth,  rest  and  no  solid 
food.  I  have  seen  very  sick  birds 
make  a  quick  recovery  simply  by 
placing  them  in  a  box  next  to  a 
heater  in  the  cellar.  Actually,  white 
diarrhea  is  seldom  fatal  to  adult 
stock,  regardless  of  what  is  done  in 
the  line  of  a  cure.  The  trouble  comes 
with  chicks  that  die  very  quickly  if 
they  happen  to  pick  up  the  disease 
in  the  egg  from  which  they  hatched. 
Older  hens  that  have  recovered  from 
the  disease  often  become  carriers 
and  produce  diseased  chicks.  The 
way  to  really  keep  ahead  of  this  in¬ 
fection  is  to  bloodtest  the  hens  and 
hatch  only  from  healthy  stock. 

Immunity  from  Air  Sac  and 
Newcastle  Diseases 

My  chickens  had  air  sac  infection 
and  recovered.  Have  been  told  they 
will  now  be  immune  to  air  sac, 
bronchitis  and  Newcastle  diseases.  Is 
this  true?  r.  k.  c. 

Air  sac  infection  will  not  give  im¬ 
munity  against  Newcastle  disease  or 
bronchitis.  These  infections  that  are 
somewhat  closely  allied  as  to  ex¬ 
ternal  symptoms  are  causing  plenty 
of  trouble  in  the  poultry  industry.  As 
yet,  no  one  has  been  able  to  come 
up  with  a  perfect  control  measure 
for  them.  There  is  evidence  that 
birds  do  hot  acquire  immunity  even 
when  they  have  a  natural  attack  of 
one  of  these  diseases.  In  other  words, 
it  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  same  flock 
again  later  on. 


On  Raising  Geese 

Must  I  have  water  available  for 
raising  geese?  What  breeds  do  you 
suggest?  Would  prefer  a  large  type. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  h.  n. 

Geese  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  their  time  on  the  water  if  they 
have  the  opportunity.  Commercially, 
however,  geese  are  often  raised 
where  ponds  are  not  available.  Two 
desirable  large  type  geese  are  the 
Toulouse  and  the  Emden. 


Poultrymen’ s  Get-Together 


— -  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

rne  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861.  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


TENDERIZE,  FlAVORIZE  «||  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tell*  how.  SINE.  RN-&  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


• -  MOTHERS  WITH  GIRLS  2-10  YEARS  - 

Ready  Cut  Dresses.  Send  for  Free  Folder. 
Ronald  Clark  —  Patty’s  Precuts,  Spinnerstown,  Pa. 

TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

FIRST  CHOICE  of  many  broiler  raisers  —  because 
they  grow  fa*t,  produce  more  meat  on  a  minimum  of 
feed,  dress  cleaner,  and  bring  premium  prices. 
Order  chicks  now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

Prices  Very  Reasonable  •  Circular  Free 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEpT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


W£NE 


SILVER-WHITE  CROS; 


NEW  SHORT. LEG,  UNIFORM 

high.feed-conversion  FOWL 

J™*® toiler  Of  the  year.  More  pounds  of 
sold  for  each  100  chicks  started.' 
uniiorm  hlgh-welght  averages — more  fowl 
top  poundage.  Top  livability,  fast 
maturity.  Save  up  to  20%  dressing  cost. 

«ich  yellow  skin.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-46.  VINELAND,  N 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Bed-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  end  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 U. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

jo. 000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  hatched  pullets.  All  Pullets  Hatched  from 
our  own  stock.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.C.  BROWN.  Prop,,  Box  B,  Scrgeantsville,  N.  J. 


The  1953  Poultrymen’s  Get-To¬ 
gether,  held  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  July  21-22,  attracted 
nearly  500  poultrymen  and  their 
wives.  The  program  included  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  for  the  ladies  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  special 
sessions  were  held  for  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  and  turkey  raisers.  The  barbecue 
attracted  approximately  1,000  poul¬ 
try  people,  including  those  who 
registered  for  the  regular  program 
besides  many  who  drove  in  for  only 
the  barbecue. 

Professor  C.  O.  Dossin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  used  a  large 
number  of  slides  in  illustrating  the 
various  types  of  poultry  equipment 
used  in  Pennsylvania.  He  also  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  broiler  growers 
many  of  the  problems  which  they 
are  likely  to  experience  when  they 
get  into  commercial  production  of 
broilers.  He  emphasized  that  a  one- 
man  broiler  plant  should  have  ap¬ 
proximately  a  20,000  capacity. 

Dr.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  addressed  the  tur¬ 
key  growers  on  the  topic  of  main¬ 
taining  high  fertility  and  outlined  a 
very  complete  program.  He  also 
spoke  before  the  entire  group  on 
July  22,  pointing  out  the  trends  that 
are  developing  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  northeastern  area  in  the  field  of 
breeding  and  the  development  of 
new  breeds  and  crosses.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  viewpoint  that  the  Leg¬ 
horn-Red  Cross,  which  is  being  quite 
thoroughly  tested  in  Massachusetts 
at  the  present  time,  will  find  con¬ 
siderable  favor  among  poultrymen 
who  are  seeking  a  bird  which  will 
produce  large  number  of  eggs  at  a 
minimum  of  cost. 

Professor  C.  N.  Turner  of  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart¬ 


ment  at  Cornell  discussed  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  place  that  fan 
ventilation  should  take  in  present- 
day  poultry  houses. 

During  the  two-day  program  five 
different  panel  discussions  were  car¬ 
ried  on  in  which  nearly  20  poultry- 
men  from  the  Empire  State  partici¬ 
pated.  These  panel  discussions  cov¬ 
ered  the  topics  of  all-mash  feeding, 
early  brooding  and  confinement  rear¬ 
ing,  culling  problems,  turkey  raising 
and  broiler  production  problems. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the 
selection  of  a  new  poultry  queen, 
Miss  Jean  Vamosy  of  Stamford, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  by  last 
year’s  queen,  Miss  Janet  Marquis 
of  Lake  Como.  Miss  Vamosy  will 
reign  over  that  portion  of  the  State 
Fair  exhibits  known  as  Eggland  dur¬ 
ing  the  forthcoming  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  September  5-12. 

The  following  six  outstanding 
poultrymen  and  educators  were  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  National  Good-Egg 
Club:  H.  E.  Botsford,  Professor 
Emeritus,  Cornell  University;  L.  M. 
Hurd,  Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell 
University;  P.  P.  Levine,  Dept,  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  R.  C.  Ogle,  Professor  Emeri¬ 
tus,  Cornell  University;  F.  H.  Schae¬ 
fer,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Board,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  John 
C.  Scholes,  Beacon  Milling  Company, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Four  outstanding  4-H  Club  boys 
presented  demonstrations  at  the  Get- 
Together  Program:  Richard  Capra, 
Greene,  Chenango  County;  Robert 
Alder,  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County; 
Kenneth  M.  Deahn,  Lockport,  Nia¬ 
gara  County;  and  Harold  Morgan, 
Freedom,  Cattaragus  County. 

D.  R.  Marble 


“I’LL  PRODUCE  BETTER 
EGGSHELLS  AT  LOWER 
COST  ...  If  You  Feed  Me  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals.”  Why  buy 
2  when  1  will  do  ?  Lime  Crest  Cal¬ 
cite  Crystals  cost  less  than  shell 
and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both.  Sup¬ 
ply  vital  trace  minerals  too.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  ate  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  «f  America 

Dept.  L-8  Newton.  New  Jersey 

iWorld’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


RUPTURE-EASES 

t.  M.Rtg.  U.S.fat.  Off.  !A  Piper  Ercite  Prctluel) 


D*vbl«M«4.4,S 


Me 


e»t.  nl 
J6065S1 


Right  or  left 

Side  $^95  , 

ioqiiirei) 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  ist- 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  from.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather- 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  mon,  women  end  children. 
Moil  ordert  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
Of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  lets  side  or 
dew  bio.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C  0  D’a 
OVER  600,000  GRATEFUL  USERS! 


10  Day  Trio!  OH«r  * 

Monry-bsck  guarantee  If  you  get 
.  .  '  blessed  relief. 

vel ey  m$y  be  eerloue-ORDtR  TOUAWI' 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RY-83,  KansasCityS.Mo. 


New  Hampshlres,  Reek- 
Hancp  Cross,  Black  B ex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  SWGOMAB,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Tho 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS:  Wh.  African  and  Pearl  Keets.  22  cts.  ea. 
postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 


Peafowl  White,  Blue,  Blaekshouldered,  Spalding 
Unrelated,  Guaranteed  Purebred  Healthy  Pairs — 
1952— $40.00.  1951— $50.00.  1950— $60.00. 

A,  H.  Chambers  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  GEESE:  Rapid  growing  White  China. 

3  to  5  Pounds.  Ready  for  Grazing.  Circular. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


PEACOCKS,  3  years  old,  males  only,  blue  variety. 

Healthy.  Price  only  $30.00  each. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  AJull. .  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . $5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . 4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 
Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.00 

How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 

Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1.49 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  1.49 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Here’s  why  so  many  Grand  Champions 
are  milked  by  HINMAN.  Milking  time 
is  cut  in  half,  yet  you  get  more  rich  milk 
and  butterfat,  with  consistently  low  bac* 
teria  count.  What’s  more,  udder  condition 
improves,  teat  erosion  disappears,  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  report.  Low  Vacuum  takes 
milk  away  fast  with  an  exclusive,  gentle, 
efficient  pulsator.  Fewer  working  parts 
mean  less  cleaning  time,  more  economical 
operation.  HINMAN  is  a  lifetime 
vestment — its  low  price 
will  surprise  you. 

Writs  for  &r@e  folder,  plus  results 
of  sdentHk  milker  survey. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE 
DEPT.  RNY-8.  ONEIDA, 


I 

\ 

1  Pleose  send  FREE 
|  obligation. 


Hinman  folders. 


|  NAME _ 

|  ADDRESS, 

|  city _ 


Weed  and  Grass  Shorts  on 
Your  Electric  Fence  Line! 

GET  BULL-TIGHT 
FENCING  WITH 
ONE  WIRE! 


Model  45 
115  Volt  A.C. 

Only . $27.73 

Famous  HoL-DeM  WEED  CLIPPER  Fencer 
clips  weeds  off  on  contact.  Eliminates  “nuisance 
shorts”  on  your  fence  line.  Guaranteed  to  hold  all 
stock  year  ‘round  on  driest  ground  with  one  wire. 
Write  for  free  folder,  “Pasture  Rotation”. 
Gives  prices. 

3  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Six  models  te 
choose  from,  both  Hi-Line  and  Battery  operated; 
Ask  one  of  our  10,000  dealers  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Famous  Weed  Clipper.  Dealers  Wanted. 


ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NO.  HANOVER.  CARLISLE,  PA.  Phone:  1716 


iMON  CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


P.  O  BOX  270,  BELOIT,  WISCONSIN 


FO  8 

Factory'' 

A  compact  PTO  spray  pump  with 
long-wearing  Nylon  rollers,  Ni-resist 
case  and  rotor,  stainless  steel  shaft 
and  sealed  ball  bearings.  Pressures 
up  to  350  PS  I ;  discharge  rates  up  to 
I  5  GPM.  Write  for  details. 


$54.50 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

12"  x  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00;  100.  $8.00. 
Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II.  N.  Y. 


FREE  NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

Big  1953  Edition.  Tremendous  savings  for  all  models. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
COMPANY.  DEPT.  50.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


We  reported  in  our  Oct.  18,  1952, 
issue  the  experience  of  a  Long  Island 
vegetable  grower,  and  how  he  was 
stuck  with  a  rubber  check  for 
$115.50,  representing  the  agreed 
price  of  a  quantity  of  cabbage  he 
had  sold  to  an  itinerant  dealer.  It 
was  reported  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  they 
immediately  took  action  under  a  law 
known  as  the  Perishable  Agricultur¬ 
al  Commodities  Act,  which  finally 
resulted  in  restitution  of  $110.  of 
the  debt. 

PACA,  as  the  Act  is  often  called, 
is  a  day-to-day  help  and  protection 
to  growers  and  the  produce  industry. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  aim  at 
protecting  them  from  unfair  and 
fraudulent  practices,  in  the  inter¬ 
state  buying  and  selling  of  fresh  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  tele¬ 
phone  call  or  letter  to  the  Regula¬ 
tory  Division  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  New  York,  N.  Y., 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Telephone 
complaints,  however,  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  writing. 


Will  you  check  the  dependability 
of  National  Nursery  Supply,  Los 
Angeles,  California?  I  am  interested 
in  growing  miniature  trees  and  this 
concern  sells  seeds  and  instructions. 
They  give  me  a  limited  time  to  or¬ 
der  the  Ming  tree. 

New  York  Mrs.  R.  s. 

The  same  information  regarding 
dwarf  trees  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge,  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  dwarf  trees  is  widespread 
and  such  trees  are  generally  pro¬ 
duced  by  root  stock  that  makes  a 
small  growth.  However,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint,  the  dwarf-fruit 
growing  is  more  for  the  specialist 
than  for  the  general  grower.  The 
California  concern  may  have  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  The  “limited  time”  of  the  con¬ 
cern’s  offer  is  of  little  value  as  we 
have  no  doubt  the  same  literature  is 
sent  to  thousands  of  people. 


My  mother,  who  has  taken  your 
paper  for  nearly  50  years,  passed 
away.  Since  then  I  have  received 
from  the  Memento  Associates  of 
Long  Island  City,  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  of  her  death,  encased  in  plastic, 
costing  $1.00.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
it.  They  sent  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  return  it  if  I  did  not 
want  it,  but  it  is  too  large  to  fit  in 
the  return  envelope.  I  am  told  as 
long  as  I  did  not  order  it,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  send  it  back  or  send  them 
the  dollar.  My  mailman  tells  me  the 
mail  is  full  of  just  such  schemes. 
What  is  right? 

New  York  Mrs.  R.  d. 

Postal  regulations  do  not  require 
unordered  merchandise  to  be  re¬ 
turned,  nor  to  be  paid  for.  They  sug¬ 
gest  storing  for  a  reasonable  period 
until  an  agent  of  the  company  calls 
for  it.  In  this  case,  as  the  envelope 
is  stamped,  it  might  be  wise  to  re¬ 
turn  it  with  a  note  that  it  is  too  small 
for  the  clipping  in  the  plastic  case. 
If  the  company  wants  it,  they  could 
send  their  agent  for  it,  or  a  larger, 
stamped  envelope.  We  doubt  if  one 
would  hear  from  them  again. 


Sometime  ago  you  published  a  let¬ 
ter  with  reference  to  the  John 
Charles  Pet  Shop,  1266  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

We  have  received  a  notice  from 
the  District  Court,  that  Mr.  Frank 
Nadell  of  3463  Seymour  Avenue, 
Bronx,  New  York,  formerly  trading 
as  John  Charles  Pet  Shop,  has  been 
adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

Prior  to  receiving  this  notice,  we 
reported  this  case  to  the  Postal  Au¬ 
thorities,  for  investigation.  We  have 
also  filled  our  Proof  of  Claim  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  are  awaiting  re¬ 
sults. 

Pennsylvania  T.  a.  s. 


Please  advise  regarding  the  Ohm- 
lac  Paint  and  Refining  Company, 
Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  factories  New¬ 
ark,  Chicago  and  New  York.  They 
say  they  will  give  us  commissions 
on  other  houses  that  they  do  around 
here  using  ours  as  a  “sample  house.” 
The  contract  calls  for  payment  of 
$1,028.  A  party  I  sold  land  to  signed 
their  contract.  G.  J. 

New  York 

We  are  afraid  your  buyer  will 
find  the  contract  binding,  unless  he 
can  prove  fraud.  The  record  for  this 
company  is  not  satisfactory  for  our 
recommendation.  According  to  avail¬ 
able  information  there  are  three 
concerns  that  seem  to  be  connected. 
The  Ohmlac  Paint  and  Refining 
Company,  New  York;  Sterling  Ma¬ 
terials  Company;  Carbozite  Protec¬ 
tive  Coatings,  Inc.,  all  use  New  York 
addresses  and  have  been  in  business 
for  many  years.  They  are  said  to  be 
controlled  by  the  same  ownership, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  roofing  materials.  There  is  a 
common  pattern  used  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  concerns,  as  we  see 
it.  They  sell  “franchises”  to  country 
merchants,  who  are  required  to 
“pre-purchase”  substantial  amounts 
of  their  products.  The  representation 
is  made  that  there  is  a  10-year 
guarantee;  merchants  are  promised 
that  samples  would  be  distributed  in 
their  territory;  also  that  they  would 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  products 
until  they  have  been  sold  to  the 
ultimate  customers.  Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  some  merchants  were  re¬ 
quested  to  sign  “trade  acceptances,” 
which  they  understood  protected 
them.  In  effect  signing  the  “trade 
acceptance”  obligated  the  merchants 
for  the  payment,  whether  or  not 
they  sold  the  goods.  The  promise  to 
give  a  commission  for  “model 
houses”  on  which  they  use  their 
materials  is  merely  sales  talk  and 
we  have  warned  against  it  many 
times. 


The  Stanley  Optical  Company,  of 
574  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  widely  advertising  the  sale  of 
binoculars,  etc.  I  sent  them  a  check 
for  $33.25,  including  federal  tax,  for 
Prism  Binoculars  as  advertised.  My 
check  was  received  by  them  and  re¬ 
turned  to  my  bank.  I  have  never 
heard  one  word  from  them,  nor  even 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  check. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  trouble  for 
them,  but  I  have  written  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  also  the  Post 
Office  Dept.,  as  well  as  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York,  with 
very  disappointing  results.  My  check 
was  sent  to  them  December  14,  1952, 
as  I  wanted  the  glasses  as  a  present 
for  my  son  at  Christmas. 

New  York  w.  b.  a 

We  regret  to  report  that  we  were 
unsuccessful.  The  Stanley  Optical 
Company  moved  and  we  could  not 
locate  them  at  any  of  the  addresses 
given.  All  letters  are  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  If  any 
readers  locate  them  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  information  and 
address,  if  possible. 


The  Peter  Henderson,  Stumpp  & 
Walter  Company  are  sending  out 
cards  to  their  customers  which  state 
that  they  are  in  voluntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  but' it  is  their  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  remit  all  refunds  due 
customers  after  the  court  rules  on 
their  case.  This  is  an  old  responsible 
house,  and  we  feel  sure  matters  will 
be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  It  is  reported  that  2,000 
or  more  persons  paid  approximately 
$7,000.  through  the  mail  for  mer¬ 
chandise  the  company  could  not 
ship.  We  have  been  assured  by  a 
representative  of  the  company  that 
they  are  arranging  to  pay  off  the 
claims  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
hope  this  promise  will  be  carried 
out. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given,] 


Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics  —  Cornell 
University  Finds  42.6%  of  All  Rural  Fires  in 
New  York  State  Are  Caused  by  Lightning 


LIGHTNING 
ROD  SYSTEMS 

STOP  electrical  inter- 
ruptions  caused  by  light¬ 
ning  strikes  in  your 
area.  Prevent  burned- 
out  equipment,  loss  of 
service  and  income. 

2.  STOP  fire  and  dam- 
age  caused  by  light¬ 
ning — the  greatest  fire 
hazard  in  rural  areas. 
3.  STOP  fire  and  ex¬ 
plosions  caused  by  earth 
static  discharges. 

Have  Electra  Protect  You -NOW 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Electra, 
Ask  to  see  the  representative's  1953 
Electra  identification  card  before 
you  buy. 

Write  Dept.  ERN  for  information 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC. 

II  NORTH  PEARL  ST..  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 

Openings  for  Representatives 


YETTER 

DISC  COULTER-JOINTER 

faster,  cleaner. . .  saves  you  money 

Actual  drawbar  tests  prove  the  YETTER  Disc  Coulter- 
Jointer  makes  plows  pull  easier.  Rolling  and  cutting 
ahead  of  the  moldboard,  the  Vetter  reduces  dirt  faction 
.  .  .  permits  plowing  in  one  gear  higher.  Many  users 
report  they  plow  5  acres  in  4-acre  time! 

The  YETTER  puts  more  of  your  tractor  power  to 
work  .  .  reduces  power  loss  and  cuts  your  fuel  bills. 
Efficient  single  blade  design  - —  NO  UNNECESSARY 
SECOND  BLADE  TO  WASTE  POWER! 

SLICING  ACTION  cuts  and  covers  trash,  wet  ot 
dry  .  .  .  and  the  deflector,  exclusive  with  YE  it  fc.it 
insures  complete  covering.  Cleaner  plowing  faults 
kills  corn  borer  and  INCREASES  YOUR  YIELDS. 

Write  for  literature. 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER 


o' ®  o 


Keeps  front  tractor  wheels 
rolling  when  it’s  wet  and 
muddy.  Low  priced  .  .  .  easy 
to  install  and  adjust.  WRITE: 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  319  Main  St.,  Colchester 


ter,  ri 


•GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


SAVE 


on  ENSILAGE  1 
KNIVES 

I 


KNIVES:  Silo  Filler  —  Field  Harvester 
—  Baler.  Save  up  to  Vz  and  more. 
Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufact- 
urers.  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard  | 
5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and  1 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  oi  » 
158,  $4.33  each.  Case,  John  Deere,  I 

Skyline,  New  Holland,  Dellinger,  Brad-  y 

ley  $4  each.  McCormick -Deering  silo 

and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baiei 

Slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands 
used  on  money  back  guarantee.  im-  ,« 
mediate  delivery  United  States  post-  1 
age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  $1.00). 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES  ] 

61  Lock  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Vj 


CANVAS  COVER 


3 


WATERPROOF ID  AND  FIREPROOFED 
i  Sliei  from  Stock  at  Half  Prlea.  For  farmer!, 
token,  etc.  Writ*  for  Prlooa  and  Sample*-  Di 
m  Manufacturer.  Sorting  Farmers  for  1 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
iru  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Ganna  °* 
the  Yard.  Write  for  aamploa  and  raw 
BARNETT  0ANVA8  COMPANY 
I  ARCH  ST..  (Pho«*  Markat  7-2161)  PHILA.  «■ 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


r~  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLAR S>- W 
.♦  IRRIGATE — FILL  DRAW  WBt  WATgEjr" 

“Imps  2800  CPH  420  tm  ai r>  1 

» CPH  bom  25'  well  Slurdy.  Rustproof  "K  ftQ<5 

„  Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  HP  Moton 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

swmnoiO'3l  niw  it 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20o  per 
word,  including  name  and  addraaa,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  worda  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issne. 

This  department  i*  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MALE  and  female  attendants  and  assistant 
cooks.  Monthly  starting  salary  $218.04,  less 
monthly  deduction  for  room,  meals  and 
laundry  $43.88.  Six  day  week.  Five  yearly 
raises  of  $190.  Location,  one  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City  by  bus,  hourly  service.  Apply  A.  M. 
Stanley,  Sr.  Director  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
Orangeburg.  N,  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  Woonsocket  Rhode 
Island,  telephone  Woonsocket  7996, 


WANTED:  Farm  hand,  able  to  milk  on  large 
dairy  farm;  $125-$150  per  month,  with  room 
and  board.  BOX  1606,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment.  Attractive  commissions, 
write  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact¬ 
urers,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher,  primary  or  elemen- 
tary  grades.  Coed  boarding  school  near  New 
York.  Dorm  duties.  BOX  1704,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMOTHERS  for  small  boarding  school 
Connecticut.  One  for  high  school  girls.  One 
for  girls  7-12  Will  accept  woman  with  child 
of  school  age.  BOX  1705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  boarding  school, 
lower  Connecticut.  Work  mostly  supervisory. 
Able  to  drive.  Will  accept  woman  with  child 
of  school  age.  BOX  1706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Purebred  Holsteins.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Good  salary.  Write  BOX  1715, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farm  trained  man  for  responsible 
position  with  very  modern  poultry  farm, 
poultry  experience  desirable.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  experience.  Pierce 
Hollow  Farm,  Southbury,  Conn. 


CAPABLE  herdsman  wanted  September  1st  to 
take  charge  60  head  of  purebreds  2X  milking 
in  completely  modern  barn  just  rebuilt.  Brand 
new  house  provided.  Six  day  week.  Top 
wage.  Free  insurance.  New  England.  Write 
experience,  age,  size  of  family,  salary.  BOX 
1724,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  or  woman  4or  farm  work.  Live  in. 

Catholic  home.  J.  K.’s  Orchard,  Huntsburg, 
Ohio. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male*  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy  for  general  farming. 

Would  consider  school  boy.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

INDUSTRIOUS  assistant  for  poultry  farm  and 

retail  dressing,  7  months  dressing  and  pre¬ 
paring  poultry,  5  months  maintenance.  Start 
$275  month;  vacation;  liberal  bonus  right 
man.  Applicant  with  wife  willing  to  work  in 
salesroom  $175  month  half  year.  BOX  1813, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY,  helper,  over  16;  work  around  carpenter, 

builder;  opportunity  learn  trade;  board  and 
$40  monthly.  BOX  1814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  hand  and  machine 

milking,  general  farming.  Klier,  Cincinna- 
tus,  N,  Y, 

COUPLE  wanted  for  country  home  in  New 

Jersey.  Cooking,  house  and  yard  work. 
Man  must  have  driver's  license.  A  nice  cot- 
wge  provided  with  all  modern  improvements. 
References  and  health  certificates  required. 
Will  either  come  to  your  town  to  interview 
w  provide  costs  for  you  to  come  to  New  Jersey 
for  interview.  Address  P.O.  Box  226,  Church 
St.  Station,  New  York  8,  N.  Y,  Desk  40. 
HOUSEWORKER:  Under  50.  Small  family, 
modern  home.  $35.  Beverly  Saul,  27  Maiden 
Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  helper,  able  to  milk  3  cows,  help  with 

lawn,  light  chores,  etc.  Pleasant  surround- 
mgs,  good  food,  excellent  lodgings.  Exception¬ 
ally  fine  steady  job.  One  other  man  on  the 
jjn  Phone  ORegon  9-1207  or  phone  Ossining 
2-096 3J  Saturday,  Sunday  or  evenings  or  write 
BOX  6,  Kitchawan,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  or  family  for  poultry  farm.  Can  provide 
separate  quarters.  H.  Schachter,  RD  No.  1, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Working  herdsman,  single,  work 
.  Wlth  Purebred  Guernseys.  Two  time  ma- 
milking,  A.R.  testing.  Good  home,  rea¬ 
sonable  hours,  good  wages,  references  de- 
gjred.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.D.  3,  Freehold,  N,  J. 
MEN  to  work  in  kitchen  of  preparatory  school 
overlooking  Lake  Seneca.  Permanent  posi- 
with  good  wages,  room  and  board  for 
■ooer,  industrious  men.  Write  Lakemont 
Academy,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. _ 

^J^f^BEAGED  single  man.  Handy  round 
ur,vUse'  Working  partner,  good  character. 
1808,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN:  Permanent  work,  experience  re- 

wUUed-  Salary  $2,880-$3,480  per  year.  New 
-££sey  Reformatory,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Married  man  on  dairy  and  general 
Jgfm.  Must  be  experienced  hand  and  ma- 
“r1®  milker.  Attractive  furnished  cottage 
Mattitu^k  'l°P  wages-  Wolf  Pit  Lake  Farm, 

k^DY  farmer,  married,  to  operate  25  milking 

^nerd  pure-bred  Guernseys.  Near  Albany, 
aJ.,Y-  Modern  house.  Salary  according  to 
tm-  tJ'  Give  experience,  references  first  let- 

-~-L  BOX  1809.  Ruial  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed  and 
crn  t  for  40  cows;  DeLaval  machines;  mod- 
Pluc!  arm  m  New  Jersey;  salary  $50  per  week 
-  rj(j  llp-to-date  4-room  apartment,  gas,  heat 
and  ’J’Dk;  3  blocks  from  schools,  churches 
lord  Shopping  center.  Write  or  phone  Ruther- 
Rri  “*8109.  Bonny  Dell  Farms,  231  Meadow 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

is,  1953 


COUPLE  wanted  for  country  place  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  close  to  village;  no  live  stock; 
man  for  gardening,  woman  to  cook  and  take 
care  of  house;  year  round  position;  beautiful 
cottage  furnished;  references  required.  Apply 


WANTED.  Farmer  with  knowledge  of  tractor; 

no  dependents;  salary  range  $2,940-$3,660. 
Give  3  references.  Connecticut  State  School 
for  Boys,  Meriden.  Conn. 

WOMAN:  White,  general  house  work;  help 
with  children;  pleasant  surroundings;  good 
salary.  BOX  393,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

COMPANION  and  care  for  young  active  semi¬ 
invalid  lady.  Steady  job  in  Miami  for  girl 
under  35  years,  must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall, 
strong.  $49  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture 
full  details,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

WANTED:  Farmer  for  one  man  Aberdeen 
Angus  farm;  $200  per  month  and  house. 
Bomer,  BOX  111,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  farmer,  caretaker  for  160  acre  estate 
in  Howard  County,  Maryland.  Household 
employment  available  for  lady.  House  and 
salaries.  BOX  1800,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  tend  old  lady.  Nice  room,  pleas¬ 
ant  household;  half  hour  N.  Y.;  references. 
BOX  1801,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEKER  to  cook,  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home  with  family 
of  5;  private  apartment;  ample  time  off; 
permanent  position;  good  salary  for  capable 
single  woman  or  widow.  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes 
Boonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Motherly  capable  woman,  to  care 
for  two  motherless  beys,  ages  two  and  six. 
and  do  light  housekeeping.  Write  only  if  you 
are  interested  in  children  and  desire  a  per¬ 
manent  home.  Salary  $70  per  month  with  room 
and  board.  Home  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  In  first  letter  state  age,  experience, 
references.  Wm.  J.  McCarthy,  626  W.  Main 
St.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  single  poultryman,  room  and 
board;  state  age  and  salary  expected.  Leg¬ 
horn  farm  on  Long  Island.  BOX  1817  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  fond  of  children,  to 

assist  mother  with  housework  in  Doctor’s 
home.  Bernardsville,  New  Jersey  area.  BOX 
1818,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER’S  helper.  Family  neafr  Greenwich, 

Connecticut.  Help  with  young  children,  baby 
some  light  household  tasks.  Salary  open 
References  essential.  BOX  1819,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Girl  for  motherless  farm  home. 

Ralph  Compton,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

COOK  and  general  housekeeper  for  couple 
with  three  small  children.  Pleasant  countrv 
home;  position  available  September  1st;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  William  Ashton,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 

COUPLE  wanted  as  caretakers;  man  for  gen¬ 

eral  maintenance,  some  gardening,  occa¬ 
sional  carpentry  and  painting;  woman  for 
household  duties.  Write  fully  stating  salary 
and  references.  BOX  1820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN:  Guernsey  farm  in  northwestern 

Connecticut.  Married  man  with  agricultural 
college  training;  reliability,  experience,  with 
and  liking  for  cows  essential;  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  position  of  herdsman  not  neces¬ 
sary,  out  applicant  must  have  exceptional 
ability;  references  required;  ranch-type  house, 
fuel,  electricity  and  milk;  good  pay;  please 
write  full  details  of  experience,  training  and 
salary  expected  to  BOX  1821,  Rural  New- 
Yorker 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middle  aged,  good  plain 

cook;  experienced,  capable;  adults.  BOX 
1822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE;  Gardener,  handy  with  tools;  driver’s 
license;  no  dependants;  wife  help  house¬ 
work;  steady  position;  nice  quarters;  family 
two;  away  mostly  winters;  near  towns;  two 
acres;  no  animals.  BOX  353,  Rye,  New  York, 

FARMER:  Beef  cattle  farm  requires  good 
tractor  man  to  do  general  tillage,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  maintain  farm  machinery,  etc.  Man  must 
have  experience.  Married,  30-45  years  of  age. 
Nice  apartment,  5  rooms,  bath.  Give  full 
qualifications,  salary  requirement*.  Downs- 
bragh  Farms,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

WANTED :  Experienced  farm  manager,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  initiative,  to  handle  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  small  purebred  Holstein  herd.  Fine 
salary.  Attractive  4-room  house  on  premises. 
Harry  Newman,  R.D.,  Ringoes,  N.  J.  Hope- 
well  593  Rl. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

COUPLE,  2  young  children,  desire  position 
caretaker  estate;  if  unoccupied,  for  room 
and  board.  BOX  1315,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  experienced  farm  hand,  private 
estate.  John  Cunningham,  168  Front,  St., 
Worcester  8,  Mass. 

WIDOW,  60,  desires  housekeeping  position  in 
refined,  motherless  home.  BOX  1810,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  caretaker,  experienced, 
mother  2  small  children;  motherless  country 
home  preferred.  BOX  1811  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  lady  wants  light  housekeeping  for 
elderly  person;  $10  week;  live  in.  BOX 
1802,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER;  General  utility  man,  over  65, 
Social  Security  pension;  lively,  healthy, 
clean,  quiet;  no  bad  habits,  except  like  to 
read;  Christian,  reads,  writes,  speaks  every 
day  English;  U.  S.  citizen,  German  born; 
would  like  a  place  with  middle  of  the  road 
Christian  American,  for  good  home,  board 
and  nominal  wages,  in  country  of  south 
westerly  direction.  BOX  1803,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  experienced  poultryman,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  large  farm,  vicinity  New 
York  City,  preferably  Long  Island  or  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  BOX  1804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANION-housekeeper;  elderly  woman, 

gentleman  or  couple;  chauffeur’s  license. 
BOX  1823,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURALIST  desires  change  in  lo¬ 
cality.  At  present  manager  with  full  re¬ 
sponsibility,  large  farm  Minnesota.  German 
University  degree,  formerly  landowner  Poland 
with  many  years  practical  experience  all 
branches  agriculture.  Hard  worker.  Wishes  to 
rent  equipped  farm  or  take  position  as  man¬ 
ager  with  possibility  share  in  profits.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  can  be  supplied.  Married,  one 
child.  BOX  1824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  farm  and  around  house  for  good  board; 

small  salary;  sought  by  single,  sober  man, 
40,  with  some  experience;  preferably  with 
quiet  older  couple.  BOX  1825,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RELIABLE  single  man.  59,  desires  position 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  1826,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker,  farmer,  gardener, 
wants  job  on  small  farm  or  estate  that  has 
separate  cottage  and  where  children  are  ap¬ 
preciated.  BOX  1827,  Ruial  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  woman  wants  to  help  on  farm,  8 
hours  a  day;  near  New  York  City,  BOX 
1828,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  ■  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


FARM  for  sale,  Broome  County,  86  acres,  7- 
room  house,  60x40  barn,  150  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Water,  electricity  in  all  buildings. 
Call  WY -2-1596.  $5,000. 


71-ACRE  poultry  farm,  900  foot  frontage 
route  79  Richford,  17  miles  east  of  Ithaca. 
1,200  laying  capacity,  fully  equipped,  electri¬ 
fied,  running  water  each  pen;  1,200  brooding 
and  rearing  capacity;  plenty  range  and  shade; 
no  disease  problems;  chance  for  economical 
expansion.  Modern  house,  5  large  rooms  and 
bath;  garage  and  insulated  egg  room  at¬ 
tached;  furnace,  80  foot  drilled  well;  school 
and  Greyhound  bus  service.  $8,500,  terms. 
Have  available  at  reasonable  prices  all  or 
part  of  730  yearling  Leghorns  in  good  pro¬ 
duction  and  1,000  Burrs  pullets  ready  to  lay 
early  September.  Further  details  on  request. 
George  Wright,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


RETIREMENT  home  near  salt  water  in  small 
village;  5  rooms,  central  heat,  bath.  $5,300. 
George  H.  Rook,  Broker,  Hurlock,  Md. 


FOR  SALE:  Schoolhouse,  half  acre  land;  con¬ 
venient  to  college,  $500.  BOX  1816,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  business  location,  700  ft.  on  U.S. 

20;  16  acres,  pond,  7-room  house,  bath,  at¬ 
tached  garage,  $9,500.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1, 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  home,  6  acres,  $1,000;  apple  trees; 

1  mile  R.R.  Station.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Nelson, 
Warren,  N.  H.  


POULTRY  farm,  capacity  2,000  layers,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  equipped.  Price  $20,000.  Write 
for  information.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FILLING  station,  very  profitable,  operated 
strictly  cash,  positively  nocharge  accounts, 
no  greasingg  or  mechanical  work  done  though 
building  is  made  for  it.  Excellent  location  on 
U.S.  3.  Come  and  stay,  see  business  in  opera¬ 
tion,  check  records  here  and  with  oil  company. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  building.  Only  $3,000 
cash  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Must  sell  be¬ 
fore  college  starts.  Warren  Welch,  West 
Campton,  N,  H. _ 

WANTED;  Back  country  farm  or  acreage  in 
New  York  State  within  200  miles  of  New 
York  City.  E.  T.  Geissinger,  79  W.  19th  St., 
Huntington  Station,  N.  Y.  _ ' 


205  ACRES,  2  sets  building,  bath,  furnace, 
electric,  running  water,  35  cows,  tractor, 
bailer,  combine,  milking  machine;  to  lease 
on  shares  or  will  sell.  Alton  Pierson,  280 
Parsells  Ave.,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  200  acres,  pastures  and  crops,  2  miles 
south  of  Chester,  N.  J.,  on  route  206,  for 
dairy  or  beef  cattle.  All  buildings  in  very  good 
condition.  Stalls  and  stanchions  for  100  ani¬ 
mals,  chicken  houses,  1  8-room  residence, 
1  5-room  residence.  Excellent  soil  conditions, 
no  red  clay.  No  machinery.  Telephone  Mrs. 
Tyng,  Peapack  8-0462  or  write  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  FREE!  big  edi¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up. 
New  York  and  other  states.  West’s,  8-H, 
Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

FOR  RENT:  Country  bungalow,  some  farm 
privileges;  opportunities.  Adeline  Lybolt, 
Summitville,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  ideal  summer  home,  im¬ 
provements,  secluded;  also  could  farm, 
Kleemichen,  Bradford,  Vt. 


INCORPORATED  club  desires  rent  space  on 
farm  for  shooting  range  within  60  miles 
New  York  City.  T.  Hicks,  455  E.  168th  St., 
New  York  City.  


FOR  SALE:  50-acre  farm,  spacious  10-room 
house,  barn,  henhouse,  garage;  automatic 
gas  furnace,  free  gas,  spring  water,  electric. 
Ideal  for  convalescent  home  or  summer  home, 
beautiful  scenery  and  quiet.  Mrs.  Frank 
Groth  Springville,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY  farm  stocked  and  equipped.  State 
highway,  three  miles  village.  Four  acres. 
Laying  houses,  colony  houses,  range  houses. 
Brooders,  feeders,  waterers,  etc.  Attractive 
dwelling  on  well  kept  grounds,  seven  rooms 
and  bath;  2,300  hens  and  pullets.  Complete 
$14,000.  130  acre  dairy  farm  on  macadam,  3'/2 
miles  village.  Tractor  tillage;  barn,  25  ties, 
buckets,  milker,  cooler,  silo.  Dwelling  seven 
rooms,  bath.  Garage,  extra  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings.  New  tractor  and  equipment.  17  cows  and 
bred  heifers,  seven  others;  $18,500.  140  acre 

dairy  farm  on  hard  road;  level  tillage.  Barn, 
21  ties,  buckets.  House,  five  finished  rooms, 
modern  bath,  furnace.  Other  buildings;  23 
cows  and  bred  heifers;  two  tractors  and  tools; 
$20,000.  270  acre  dairy  farm  on  good  highway. 
Dwelling,  12  rooms,  IV2  baths,  furnace.  Barn, 
40  ties,  buckets,  milker,  cooler.  Silo.  34  cows, 
13  others.  Checks  $9,000  year.  Two  tractors  and 
equipment;  $35,000.  150  acre  dairy  farm.  70 

acres  nearly  level  bottom  land.  Good  builds 
ings,  house  8  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  barn 
with  48  ties,  buckets,  cooler,  poultry  house, 
tool  storage.  Sugar  orchard  with  evaporator, 
buckets,  2  silos.  $19,000.  320  acre  valley  dairy 
farm,  excellent  barn,  60  ties,  buckets,  milker, 
cooler,  7-room  house,  bath,  furnace;  $16,500. 
Seth  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  southeastern  N.  Y. 

state,  Conn.,  Mass,  or  southern  Vt.,  near 
large  town,  lake,  pond  or  stream;  good  view, 
good  soil;  not  stoney,  good  water  supply. 
Price  to  $6,000.  A.  Laramy,  32  Race  St.,  North 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  335  acres,  7-room 
pointed  Colonel  stone  home;  2y2  baths,  5 
fireplaces,  completely  restored,  oil  heat, 
spring  water,  big  barn,  new  2-car  garage,  all 
buildings  in  A-l  condition;  2  streams,  over¬ 
looking  the  East  Penn  Valley,  midway, 
Allentown-Reading;  owner  leaving,  business 
reasons.  Make  an  appointment;  price  less 
than  $200  per  acre.  Fenstermacher’s  Real 
Estate,  Bower’s  Rd.,  Topton,  Pa.  Phone  218R2. 


FOR  SALE:  Retail  ladies’  and  children’s  ready 
to  wear  and  shoe  store,  medium  size  town 
Florida.  Profitable,  well  established  business, 
low  rental.  Must  purchase  home  with  business. 
Reason  selling,  illness.  Box  1805  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


8-ROOM  farmhouse,  2V2  acres,  artesian  well, 
heat,  2  baths,  chicken  house.  $1,500  down, 
balance  monthly.  BOX  204,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  farm,  within  100  miles  NYC. 

Full  particulars.  Joe  Dauria.  95-17  37th  Ave., 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 


WANTED:  Rent  unfurnished  apartment  or 
small  bungalow;  all  conveniences:  town  or 
on  bus  line,  yearly;  dry  climate  reliable 
retired  couple.  BOX  1806,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SAFETY,  security,  enjoyment.  Beautiful  vil¬ 
lage,  edge  home,  12  acres,  8  rooms,  modern. 
Money  maker  or  retirement.  On  higfify  trav¬ 
eled  Route  17.  Opportunity  for  motel,  road¬ 
side  market;  cottages  on  river,  fishing  swim¬ 
ming,  boating  on  property.  Barn,  chicken 
houses,  fruit,  berries.  Furnished.  Immediate 
possession.  $12,000.'  BOX  1812,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWELVE  room  house,  needs  some  repairs- 
driven  well,  running  water,  electricity,  one 
acre  land,  $6,000.  Mrs.  Elva  Melius,  German- 
town,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  farm  Del.  Co., N.Y.  Bare 
or  equipped.  BOX  1829,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM:  115  acres,  modern  conveniences'  sell 

stocked,  bare.  BOX  22,  Sheds,  N,  V. 

°NE  of  Binghampton’s  finest  restaurants: 

it- 'll  license;  180  seatingg  capacity;  grossing 
$60,000  yearly;  $16,000,  half  down.  United  Real 
Estate,  Greene,  N,  Y.  Ph.  40-F3, 

BAKERY:  Just  right  for  couple  to  operate; 

two  apartments,  all  modern  conveniences- 
real  estate  included,  $18,000;  liberal  terms! 
United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N,  Y.  Ph.  40-F3. 

105-ACRE  dairy  farm;  18  head  P.B.  Holsteins; 

new  tractor  and  tools;  4  bedroom  house  all 
modern  conveniences;  everything  $16,500:  $4,000 
down.  United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
all.  40-F3. 

377  ACRE:  9-room  house,  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  two  tenant  houses,  beautiful 
new  barn;  all  equipment  and  36  head  of  stock 
included  at  $28,000.  Half  down.  United  Real 
Estate,  Greene,  N,  Y.  Ph.  40-F3. 

135  ACRE:  Eight-room  house,  completely  fur¬ 
nished;  all  modern  conveniences;  28  head 
of  stock;  new  tractor  and  equipment  every¬ 
thing  included  at  $19,000.  United  Real  Estate 
Greene,  N.  Y.  Ph.  40-F3. 


FOR  SALE:  4  acres.  Poultry,  900  layers  local 
market.  Ray  Conklin,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


£ 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  honey :  5 

pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid. 

H.  J.  Avery,  Kator.ah,  New  York. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
,?u  ,p,ay  ,ihe  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
iinck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50;  Fall  amber  $7.09; 
c,PoIi1sa  on^y  Prepaid  $1-35;  two  $2.50  Amber 
$1.25.  A.  Campbell.  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 
gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  .Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Honey;  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest 
Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7  48 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  FOB 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 
comb  honey.  Five  pound  pail  $1.85;  ex¬ 
tracted  $1.50.  Prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Mara¬ 
thon,  New  York. 

ciover  honey,  1953  crop.  Five  pounds 
$1.50  postpaid.  Carton  (6-5-lb.  pails)  $7.50 
postpaid  to  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9  00  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SINGLE  woman,  living  alone,  would  like  to 
share  her  home  and  will  give  free  room 
to  refined  retired  middleaged  woman  an  ex¬ 
change  for  very  light  household  duties.  Please 
write  Miss  Barnard,  25  Moore  Ave  ,  Mt 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  ladies  boarded  the  year  around 
in  New  York  State  Farm  home;  good  food, 
modern  conveniences,  $45.00  a  month,  BOX 
1817,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Capital  investment  oi  $20,000’  for  feed  busi¬ 
ness  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  Investigate. 
Write  BOX  1818,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Manufactured  by  Wausau  Iron  Works,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Pine  Acres  Farm,  N.  Windham,  R.  F. 
D.,  Conn.  Tel.  Willimantic,  Harrison  3-2913. 


OWING  to  illness  of  owner  the  well  known 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Company  is  being 
offered  for  sale.  The  business  has  been  in 
profitable  operation  for  more  than  50  years 
under  the  same  management  and  ships  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  supplies  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  No  real  estate  involved  and  business 
can  be  conducted  from  new  owners  present 
location.  The  owner,  Elmer  C.  Rice,  will  in¬ 
struct  purchaser  in  operation  of  business. 
Books  and  printed  matter  on  hand  and  pur¬ 
chaser  will  be  ready  to  start  operation  with¬ 
out  delay.  Because  of  poor  health,  business 
must  be  disposed  of  promptly.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  For  complete  details  address 
Elmer  C.  Rice,  Elmhurst,  Main  and  Lebanon 
St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


TRESCOTT  104  fruit  grader. 
Arpino  Brothers,  Vineland, 


Reasonable. 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


Dr. 


FOR  SALE:  1  new  1,500  H.P.  Clayton  steam 

generator,  2  chill-chasers,  2  7.10-volt  AC 
automatic  light  plants,  like  new,  £.5  and  3 
K.W.  Write  Daniel  P.  Schultz,  R.D.  2,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y, 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale;  carload  or  trupkloaa 
lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Clinton  Corners  4481. _ 

WANTED:  House  trailer  sleep  4,  good  condi - 

tion,  reasonable,  cash.  BOX  1807,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CEDAR  posts  for  sale;  all  sizes,  any  quantity, 

best  quality;  delivered  in  truck  load  lots. 
W  H.  Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont.  Telephone 

4-2. _ 

OLD  CAR  wanted:  built  before  1920.  State 

condition,  make  and  price.  P.  O,  BOX  248, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. _ 

CROCHETED  hankies,  $1.25  each.  Hazel  Stock- 

well,  Amherst,  N.  H. 
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It  makes  sense  to 
choose  your  tractor  this  way 


Bii.se  vour  decision  on  performance — not  talk. 

To  help  you  do  this,  Ferguson  has  devised  the  conclusive  Showdown 
Demonstration.  It  is  a  performance  test  right  on  your  own  farm.  It 
proves  just  how  well  the  powerful  Ferguson  “30”  will  do  most  of 
your  jobs —more  of  the  times  than  any  other  tractor! 

At  your  own  Showdown  Demonstration,  you’ll  see  the  rugged  Fergu¬ 
son  perform  your  toughest  jobs  without  effort,  your  easier  jobs  without 
wasting  power.  You’ll  be  able  to  compare  the  performance  with  that 
of  your  present  equipment,  or  that  of  any  other  make  you’re  considering. 

So  take  this  sensible  step  now  .  .  .  Call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  and 
arrange  for  your  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the  powerful  Ferguson 
“30”.  There’s  no  obligation.  You’ll  make  your  own  decision  about  the 

best  tractor  for  you — based  on  performance 
alone,  not  claims! 

ASK  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

What  you  need  to  know  about  tractor  buying!  Ask 
your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  free  copy  of  24-page, 
fact-packed  booklet,  Hoiv  to  Buy  a  Tractor,  or 
write:  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan; 

©  1958.  H.  t\,  Inc. 


is  Believing— Get  Your  Showdown  Demonstration  of 
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See  your  nearest  Ferguson  Dealer 


Your  Showdown  Demonstration  will  show  you 
remarkable  new  Ferguson  developments,  like  the 
Tiller,  for  low-cost  seedbed  preparation.  You’ll 
also  see  how  convenient  the  Ferguson  is,  with  fast 
hook-up,  eyes-ahead  steering,  and  tractor-mounted 
implements! 


No  other  tractor  gives  you  the  Ferguson  System! 
That  means  traction  without  power-stealing 
weight,  plus  front-end  stability,  and  a  simple 
built-in  hydraulic  release  that  saves  your  tractor 
and  implement  if  a  hidden  rock  or  stump  is  hit. 
Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Ferguson  System  at 
your  Showdown! 


INC. 


67  HUNTINGTON  ST.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


MOTOR  SALES, 

Ferguson  Distributors  for  New  York  and  New  England 

•  217  PAGE  BLVD.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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See  You  at  the  Fair  tA 


R  aise  the  Calf  and  Clip  a  Coupon 


By  H.  A.  HERMAN 


]HE  growing  of  dairy  calves  is 
one  of  the  most  •  important 
phases  of  dairy  farming.  By 
raising,  rather  than  purchas¬ 
ing,  breeding  stock  a  dairyman 
may  bring  about  improvement 


in  production  by  use  of  good  purebred  sires 
and  by  selecting  heifers  from  only  his  best 
producing  cows. 

Growing  one’s  own  replacements  also  makes 
it  possible  to  prevent  introduction  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  Brucel¬ 
losis  and  mastitis  into  the  herd. 


Mortality  among  calves  is  appalling  and 
many  herds  fail  to  progress,  even  though  the 
best  sires  are  used  and-  a  production  testing 
program  is  followed,  because  the  calf  crop  is 
lost  to  such  an  extent  that  adequate  replace¬ 
ments  from  the  best  cows  are  never  available. 
Some  of  the  more  important  features  of  any 
calf  raising  program  are: 


Selection  of  Calves 

Too  many  dairymen  attempt  to  raise  every 
calf.  Many  dams  are  inferior  producers,  and 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  propagate  their 
kind;-  it  costs  as  much  to  raise  a  poor  calf  as 
a  good  one.  A  goal,  with  respect  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  dam  and  the  predicted  transmitting 
ability  of  the  sire,  should  be  established.  Most 
practical  breeders  are  finding  the  best  way  to 
cull  dairy  cattle  is  to  dispose  of  poor  cows 
and  all  their  offspring. 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  some  of  these 
150-200  pound  butterfat  producers  are  the 
mothers  of  satisfactory  producing  daughters, 
but  the  failures  outnumber  the  successes,  and 
it  is  folly  to  invest  money  and  time  against 
such  odds.  If  the  goal  is  a  400-pound-fat  herd, 
the  culling  of  calves  from  dams  below  that 
level  is  practical;  and  it  must  be  vigorous. 

Feeding  the  Dry  Cow 

The  raising  of  thrifty  calves  really  starts 
before  they  are  born.  The  calf  makes  its 
greatest  growth  before  birth,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months  of  gestation.  Cows 
should  have  a  six  to  eight  week  dry  period 
and  must  be  fed  so  as  to  be  in  good  body  flesh 
at  calving  time. 

The  dry  cow  should  be  fed  plenty  of  good 
quality,  green  leafy  hay,  as  well  as  silage  and 
enough  grain  feed  to  keep  her  in  good  thrifty 
condition.  A  varied  diet  for  the  pregnant  cow 
is  important.  Cows  forced  to  live  on  poor 
roughage  with  little  green  feed  or  grain  in  the 


diet  often  calve  in  thin  condition  and  then 
produce  poorly.  In  extreme  cases  of  poor  dam 
nutrition,  calves  are  born  with  a  low  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease,  because  of  a  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  vitamins  in  the  diet.  f 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  low  quality 
roughages  are  deficient  in  vitamin  A  and 
often  in  vitamin  D.  Green  feeds  like  pasture 
and  silage  with  minimum  feeding  of  grain, 
however,  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  up 
such  deficiencies  and  special  supplementary 
mineral  or  vitamin  feeds  are  seldom  needed. 

Starting  the  Calf  —  Sanitation 

In  many  herds,  eight  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
calves  die  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Severe 
epidemics,  particularly  infectious  (white) 
scours  and  pneumonia,  are  more  frequent  and 
more  disastrous  in  large  herds  than  small. 
Many  purebred  dairy  herds  have  difficulty 
raising  enough  replacements  to  keep  the  herd 
at  optimum  size. 

Studies  at  several  agricultural  colleges  re¬ 
veal  that  25  to  40  per  cent  of  death  losses  oc¬ 
cur  the  first  week  after  birth  and  40  to  65 
per  cent  the  first  month.  Only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  occur  the  second  month, 
and  for  older  calves  the  mortality  is  usually 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Thus,  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  calf  losses  occur  in  the  first  60  days  of 
life.  Scours  and  pneumonia  account  for  the 
majority  of  the  deaths.  A  sanitation  and 
management  program  which  has  given  good 
results  in  curbing  these  losses  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Provide  a  clean,  disinfected  maternity 
pen  with  clean,  fresh  bedding  for  each  cow 


Selecting  the  best  possible 
ancestry  for  the  dairy  calf 
comes  first.  Then  it  is  up 
to  Mr.  Farmer  to  make 
her  into  the  most  healthy 
and  productive  cow  her 
inheritance  allows • 


at  calving  time.  A  13  ounce  can  of  lye  dis¬ 
solved  in  10  gallons  of  water  makes  a  good 
disinfectant  for  concrete  floors;  it  should  be 
applied  after  the  floor  is  scrubbed  clean  and 
before  the  bedding  is  put  in  place. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born,  paint  its 
navel  cord  with  tincture  of  iodine.  This  is  a 
precaution  against  body  infection. 

(3)  Before  the  calf  nurses  the  first  time, 
wash  the  cow’s  udder  with  warm  water  and 
soap;  then  rinse  the  udder  off  with  clean  warm 
water  containing  250  parts  of  available 
chlorine  per  million.  (Directions  for  making 
chlorine  to  strength  are  given  on  the  con¬ 
tainer.)  Wipe  the  udder  dry  with  a  clean 
cloth. 

(4)  Be  sure  the  calf  gets  a  good  feed  of 
colostrum  or  first  milk.  Colostrum  contains 
anti-bodies  which  give  the  calf  resistance 
against  disease;  it  is  rich  in  vitamin  A  or 
carotene  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
bowels. 

(5)  Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  two  or 
three  days;  otherwise  keep  the  calf  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pen  and  permit  it  to  nurse  three  times  a\ 
day  for  the  first  three  days.  Wash  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  dam’s  udder  and  teats  each  time  the 
calf  nurses. 

(6)  Do  not  overfeed.  About  one  pound  of 
milk  for  each.  10  to  12  pounds  of  body  weight- 
per  day  is  sufficient.  An  80  pound  cal:  should 
get  about  one  gallon  of  milk  (divided  into 
three  feedings)  per  day.  Be  sure  the  milk  is 
warm,  95-98 °F.,  at  the  feeding  time.  Over¬ 
feeding  usually  causes  common  scours. 

(7)  Keep  feeding  pails  clean.  Give  them 
the  same  care  and  treatment  as  milk  pails  for 
Grade  A  production.  Nipple  pails  are  satis¬ 
factory  and  may  prevent  the  calf's  gulping 
the  milk  and  it  may  reduce  digestive  troubles. 

(8)  Keep  the  calf  in  a  draft-free,  dry, 
well  bedded  pen.  The  use  of  slatted  floors  un¬ 
derneath  the  bedding  helps  insure  dry  pens. 

(9)  Do  not  overcrowd  the  calf  quarters. 
Small  individual  pens  are  best  and  so  are  the 
small  colony,  houses  which  hold  only  six  to 
10  calves  in  individual  pens. 

(10)  At  the  first  sign  of  scours  or  sickness 
move  the  ailing  calf  to  separate  quarters; 
clean  up  and  disinfect  the  pens  and  put  in 
clean  bedding  for  the  other  calves  in  the 
building. 

The  use  of  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin  and 
streptomycin  has  demonstrated  their  value 
in  curing  calf  diseases  —  but  prevent  or.  s 
(Continued  on  Page  566) 


These  thrifty  Jersey  calves  each  consumed  an  average  of  879  pounds  of  grain,  3,385  pounds  of  hay,  1,820  pounds  of  silage,  plus  284  days  oj  pas*  "1  J 

in  making  normal  growth  from  six  to  24  months  in  tests  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Cattle  are  the  best  judges  of  superior  forage.  The  two-year-old  Hereford  steers  on  the  left  had  eaten  no  grain  prior  to  the  time  this  picture  was  taken 
in  early  August,  1952.  Following  about  80  days  of  grain  feeding  on  pasture,  the  steers  graded  Choice  and  yielded  a  dressed  weight  about  59  per  cent  of 
their  live  weight.  The  thick-fleshed  Shorthorn  cows  and  calves  on  the  right  recognize  and  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  the  pasturage  provided  for 

them  on  the  farm  of  their  owner,  W.  J.  Russell,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Growing  Steers  at  a  Profit 

With  an  acre  of  GOOD  pasture,  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  home-grown  roughage,'  a  half  ton  of  corn  and 
some  protein  supplement,  a  500-pound  calf  now  can 
become  next  Fall’s  1100 -pound  Choice  market  steer. 


By  J.  I.  MILLER 


HE  sharp  drop  in  prices  for  both 
,  finished  slaughter  steers  and 
feeder  steers  during  the  past 
year  has  caused  many  to  won¬ 
der  about  their  feeding  pro¬ 
grams.  While  this  recent  drop 
in  prices  was  severe,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  cattle  prices  are  always  subject  to  change, 
both  up  and  down,  and  changes  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  future. 


Briefly,  a  successful  steer  feeding  program 
combines  proper  use  of  available  feeds,  sound 
management,  proper  timing  and  skillful  mar¬ 
keting.  These  are  largely  human  elements,  all 
subject  to  influence  of  local  conditions:  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a  steer  feeding  enter¬ 
prise  has  a  very  real  influence  on  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  Therefore,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.  that  no  specific  feeding  recipe  can  be 
given  that  will  insure  success  on  all  farms  and 
under  all  conditions. 


Use  of  Common  Feeds 


Experiments  have  been  conducted  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during  the  p^st 
10  years  to  obtain  information  under  Eastern 
conditions  on  the  feed  requirements  and  out¬ 
come  of  steers  fed  and  managed  according  to 
15  different  methods.  The  opinions  expressed 
in  this  article  are  based  largely  upon  this  re¬ 
search.. 

'  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  most  steer 
feeders  desire  to  build  their  feeding  programs 
•around  the  following  common  feeds:  good 
pasture,  mixed  legume -grass  hay,  eorn  or 
grass  silage,  protein  supplement,  as  necessary, 
and.  corn  grain  for  fattening.  The  majority 
would  start  in  the  Fall  with  good  to  choice 
*  sreer  calves,  weighing  400  to  500  pounds  at 
the  start.  These  may  be  either  home -raised  or 
Purchased  calves. 

A  feeding  program  that  we  consider  sound 
under  such  conditions  is  to  grow  these  calves 
during  the  Winter  largely  or  entirely  on 
roughage.  Then,  graze  them  on  good  pasture 
tue  following  Summer  and  feed  corn  as 
necessary,  either  on  pasture  or  in  the  barn, 
Pnor  to  marketing  them  as  choice  slaughter 
S  eers  the  following  Fall  or  early  Winter. 

The  success  of  this  plan  is  based  upon  buy- 
good  doing  feeder  steers  in  the  Fall,  when 
uoy  are  available  usually  at  low  initial  cost, 
judizing  good  roughage  and  economical  pas- 
ore  and,  finally,  having  choice  slaughter  steers 
°i  good  weight  for  t  marketing  at  the  most 
Profitable  season  of  the  year. 
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This  general  plan  may  be  modified  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  to  have  a  flexible  program  suited  to 
the  particular  feed  and  market  conditions.  For 
example,  calves  may  be  wintered  entirely  on 
roughage,  or  with  about  one  pound  of  protein 
supplement  per  head  daily  if  the  roughages 
available  are  low  in  protein.  In  either  case, 
if  roughages  of  good  quality  are  fed  liberally, 
the  calves  should  gain  one  pound  or  more  per 
head  daily. 

The  feeding  of  two  or  three  pounds  of 
ground  corn  per  steer  daily,  in  addition  to  the 
roughage,  usually  results  in  gains  of  from  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  to  one  and  a  half  pounds 
per  steer  daily.  Ordinarily,  the  small  cost  per 
head  for  the  corn  is  well  repaid  by  the  steers. 
However,  assuming  satisfactory  gains  on  ex¬ 
cellent  roughage,  the  calves  may  be  wintered 
with  or  without  the  small  amount  of  grain. 

The  Pasture  Program 

The  calves  (now  yearlings)  should  then  be 
furnished  good  pasture  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  By  good  pasture  is  meant  green,  growing 
forage  throughout  the  entire  pasture  season. 


The  exact  kind  of  pasture  grasses  or  legumes 
is  not  too  important  if  the  above  description 
of  good  pasture  is  made  real.  On  this  kind  of 
pasture,  yearling  steers  make  economical 
gains  and  improve  in  fleshing.  Poor  pasture 
gives  disappointing  results  and  the  steers  do 
hardly  more  than  hold  their  weight  during 
the  dry  summer  period. 

Some  men  prefer  to  sell  steers  in  Fall  as 
grass-fat  slaughter  steers.  This  is  unwise  in 
most  years  as  the  yearlings  lack  sufficient 
finish  to  bring  good  prices  as  slaughter  steers. 
Usually  they  still  belong  in  the  feeder  class 
and  justify  further  feeding. 

To  illustrate,  in  one  of  the  Cornell  experi¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  three  years,  yearling 
steers  sold  right  off  pasture  in  the  Fall,  with¬ 
out  grain  feeding,  brought  about  $4.00  per 
hundredweight  less  than  steers  which  had 
been  fed  1,200  pounds  of  corn  per  head.  Also, 
the  grass  finished  steers  gained  0.8  pound  less 
per  *day  and  were  lighter  by  100  pounds  or 
more  per  steer.  The  actual  return  above  steer 
and  feed  costs  was  nearly  three  times  as  much 
(Continued  on  Page  564) 


Females  that  are  deep,  blocky  and  thick,  when  bred  to  the  same  type  registered  bull,  produce  calves 
that  make  rapid  and  profitable  gains.  This  superior  Aberdeen- Angus  female,  Pride  of  Dee-L-Vee  was 
grand  champion  at  the  1948  National  Angus  Show  and  Sale.  She  was  exhibited  by  D.  L.  Volkner, 
Eden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  to  the  J.  Garrett  Tolan  Farms  of  Pleasant  Plains,  III. 
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On  Harvesti 

will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
damaging  frost  that  caused  so 
much  harm  to  Northeastern 
potato  growers  last  Fall  is  for¬ 
gotten.  At  that  time-  the  Barth 
brothers,  Charles  and  Edward, 
growers  in  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio, 
grimly  decided  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  mess.  They  put  into  practice  several 
ideas  that  saved  them  plenty  of  money  in- 
saleable  spuds,  ideas  which  other  growers 
might  use  to  their  own  advantage  under 
similar  conditions. 

They  rigged  up  six  spray  nozzles  oyer  the 
grader  in  their  storage.  These  are  ordinary 
nozzles  such  as  come  with  garden  hqse,  and 
are  adjustable  to  control  the  density  of  the 
spray.  As  the  spuds  tumble  over  the  grader 


Charles  Barth,  Poland,  Ohio,  and  the  potato 
washing  system  that  he  and  his  brother,  Edward, 
rigged  up.  Last  season  it  saved  a  lot  of  potatoes, 
dug  out  of  wet  and  frozen  ground,  from  rotting. 
Six  garden  hose  nozzles  shoot  a  continuous  spray 
of  water  over  the  potatoes  as  they  pass  over  the 
grading  and  sorting  machine.  The  nozzles  are 
fitted  to  ordinary  water  pipe  at  suitable  places 
over  the  machine. 


ng  Potatoes 


Barth  shows  how  wet  potatoes  packed  in  open 
mesh  sacks  are  dried.  The  sacks  are  piled  in 
rows  with  aisles  about  two  feet  wide.  The  rows 
are  four  or  five  sacks  high.  Heat  from  a  coal 
furnace  is  blown  down  the  aisles  by  a  fan  and 
a  blower  unit  from  a  heating  system.  For  these 
big  potato  growers,  this  method  saves  time, 
labor  and  potatoes. 

and  sorter,  the  water  sprays  off  the  debris  and 
shows  up  the  bad  potatoes.  These  are  the*, 
picked  out  by  hand.  The  good  ones,  still  wet, 
come  off  the  machine  and  fall  into  open  mesh 
bags.  Of  course,  the  bag  is  quickly  soaked 
along  with  its  wet  contents. 

The  bags  are  removed  from  the  scale  and 
piled  in  long  rows  about  shoulder  high.  About 
two  feet  of  space  separates  the  rows.  Then  a 
steady  stream  of  warm  air  is  blown  down  the 
aisles  between  the  rows  of  sacked  spuds.  The 
source  of  heat  is  an  old  coal  furnace  pressed 
into  service  for  the  purpose.  A  large  electric 
fan  blows  the  air  toward  the  spuds.  An  old 
air  conditioning  blower  forces  an  even  greater 
volume  of  warm  air  over  the  sacks.  Thus  this 
combination  of  washing,  open  mesh  bags  and 
forced  air  drying  serves  to  profitably  salvage 
saleable  spuds  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
hopeless  loss. 


The  Barths  have  figured  out  their  own  kind 
of  truck  beds  for  harvesting  spuds.  The  beds 
are  low  and  wide  with  an  unloading  hatch 
built  into  the  rear.  The  end  of  the _bed  has 
tapering  shoulders  like  a  bottle  so  that  the 
spuds  are  forced  to  go  out  the  hatch  when 
the  bed  is  raised  for  dumping.  A  novel  idea 
on  the  fleet  of  trucks  is  that  none  has  an  in¬ 
dependent  hydraulic  lift  system  but  has  still 
a  highly  efficient  system  for  raising  the  beds. 
Behind  the  cab  of  each  truck  is  welded  an 
inverted  U-shaped  frame  of  channel  iron.  In 
the  storage  shed,  an  electric  hoist  is  hooked 
to  this  frame  at  the  apex.  A  chain  and  hook 
engage  an  eye  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  front 
end  of  the  truck  bed.  The  hoist  quickly  raises 
the  bed  for  dumping.  Thus  a  single  hoist 
serves  to  accommodate  an  entire  fleet  of 
^trucks  with  a  minimum  of  expense. 

John  Kjdll 


On  a  special-built  spud  bed  of  one  of  the  Barth 
Brothers’  trucks,  end  hoards  taper  toward  the 
dumping  hatch.  The  inverted  U-frame  behind 
cab  holds  an  electric  hoist  which  raises  the 
hinged  truck  bed  for  dumping. 


Uses  for  Farm  Ponds 


POND  constructed  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection  is  something  like  an 
insurance  policy-5  it  is  another 
expense  until  a  fire  occurs 
when  it  then  becomes  in¬ 
valuable.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  difference.  An  insurance  policy 
is  useful  only  to  help  pay  for  loss  after  it  has 
been  sustained;  a  good  farm  pond  may  greatly 
lessen  a  fire  loss  and  it  can  have  many  other 
important  uses  even  if  a  fire  never  occurs. 

A  study  of  43  farm  ponds,  constructed  in 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  assistance 
of  Wyoming  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
and  SCS  technicians,  shows  that  35  provide 
fire  protection,  and  that  20  of  the  35  also  sup¬ 
ply  stock  water.  Herds  ranging  from  10  to  70 
head  fill  all  their  water  requirements  from 
these  35  ponds  in  periods  ranging  from  60  to 
365  days  annually. 

One  of  these  35  belongs  to  the  Kelly 
Brothers  near  Perry.  They  have  their  own 
tank  and  truck  and  were  accustomed  to  haul¬ 
ing  two  or  three  tank  loads  a  day,  six  months 
a  year  to  care  for  their  70  head  of  stock.  In 
addition  to  the  time  it  took,  some  of  their 
other  expenses  were  50  cents  a  load  for  the 
water,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  equipment. 
The  pond  that  they  constructed  in  1949  saved 
its  construction  costs  of  around  $450  the  first 
year.  The  pond  is  located  right  back  of  the 
Kelly  home  so  that  it  also  provides  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  convenient  fishing  and  swimming. 

Nine  of  the  35  ponds  supplied  spray  water 
for  apples,  beans,  corn  and  miscellaneous 
crops.  Here  again  there  was  always  a  ready 
supply  of  easily  available  water  that  saved 
many  miles  of  hauling,  extra  labor,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment  and  at  the  same  time, 
provided  fire  protection  and  stock  water. 

.  John  McMurray  near  Wyoming  never  had 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  spraying  his 
16  acres  of  apples  and  mixed  fruit  until  he  built 
a  farm  pond.  In  the  old  days  it  was  impossible 
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for  him  to  get  water  enough  for  more  than 
five  spray  tanks  a  day.  Hauling  water  and 
spraying  took  two  men  all  day.  His  farm  pond 
is  right  next  to  the  county  road  and  almost 
surrounded  by  his  orchard.  He  now  can  spray 
nine  tanks  a  day  and  this  gives  him  good 
coverage  of  his  orchards. 

Fourteen  of  the  ponds  are  stocked  with  fish; 
this  has  meant  many  hours  of  angling  fun  and 
more  than  one  good  meal  for  most  every 
owner.  Swimming  is  enjoyed  in  20  of  the 
ponds  and  two  provide  hunting  and  trapping 
recreation. 

In  1952,  the  Empire  Chapter  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Society  of  America  had  a  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  at  the  farm  of  W.  Kendall 
Jenkins  near  Warsaw.  The  group  toured  the 


farm  and  discussed  the  soil  and  water  con¬ 
serving  practices  being  used.  Then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  served  them  a  fish  fry  using  bass 
and  bluegills  caught  from  their  pond  as  the 
main  course.  One  old  man  caught  the  300  fish 
used  at  the  fish  fry  on  one  hook  and  line  over 
a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  fish  were  cleaned 
and  frozen  as  they  were  caught.  It  is  thought 
that  this  was  the  first  SCS  farm  pond  fish  fry. 
The  Jenkins’  pond  also  provides  water  for  all 
farm  uses  including  fire  protection. 

The  surface  area  of  these  43  ponds  varies 
from  one-quarter  acre  to  six  acres;  the  ponds 
have  been  built  for  from  two  to  16  years.  To 
date  only  one  pond  —  the  16-year  oldster 
has  been  needed  for  fire  protection.  Almost 
all  the  owners  say  that  the  ponds  have  paid 
for  themselves  in  other  ways  while  standing 
by  for  emergency  use  should  fire  occur. 

R.  S.  Jonas  and  M.  M.  Weaver 


A  water  supply  for  extinguishing  fires  is  one  purpose  of  farm  ponds.  Here  the  Gainesville  tin  ry 
partment  tests  accessibility  to  a  pond  built  as  a  group  fire  protection  project  by  10  farm* --■>  UiU 

Hardys,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-Y0H®®.® 


Pastoral  Parson 


Recently  the  Parson  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  conservation  with  a  friend 
while  taking  a  walk  between  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Franke  Knowles  In¬ 
stitute  for  Town  and  Country  Minis¬ 
ters.  The  Parson’s  friend  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  due  for  retire¬ 
ment  in  a  few  years.  He  did  not 
make  it  as  a  happy  statement;  so 
the  Parson  pressed  the  matter  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  reaction  of  a  man 
definitely  committed  to  retirement. 

There  are  times  when  the  idea  of 
retiring  seems  a  pleasant  one.  But, 
as  the  time  approaches  when  it 
draws  nearer  to  reality,  the  problems 
it  presents  are  not  all  easy  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Within  the  last  few  decades, 
we  have  been  -  schooled  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  that  day  as  a  time  when  we 
shall  cut  loose  all  the  bonds  that 
keep  us  from  happiness.  The  story 
the  Parson  heard  that  evening  was 
different.  This  man  had'  given  his 
life  to  the  ministry,  and  he  had 
meant  it  to  be  “for  life.”  He  did  not 
want  the  curtain  drawn  upon  his 
work  until  the  day  was  done.  What 
he  said  may  well  bear  repeating. 


Whence  this  idea  of  retirement  at 
a  certain  age?  There  was  a  time 
when  retirement  was  only  for  those 
who  were  physically  incapable  of 
continuing  their  work;  or,  for  those 
who  retired  from  one  field  to  devote 
their  entire  attention  to  something 
of  greater  interest  to  them.  On  the 
farm,  in  those  days,  Grandpa  worked 
along  with  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  Gradually,  as  his 
strength  lessened,  he  was  spared  the 
more  arduous  chores.  But,  as  long 
as  he  was  able  to  be  about,  he  might 
be  seen  puttering  in  the  barn  or 
the  garden  with  a  proper  sense  of  his 
importance  in  the  family  project. 
That  was  characteristic  of  most  men 
in  almost  any  walk  of  life. 


Then  came  the  great  depression 
to  lend  impetus  to  the  retirement 
idea.  Youth  cried  that  age  was  clut¬ 
tering  up  all  of  the  good  positions. 
There  were  not  enough  job,s  for 
youth,  nor  fast  enough  advancement 
for  those  who  had  jobs.  Out  of  it  all, 
came.  a  very  fixed  idea  of  a  very 
definite  age  when  retirement  should 
be  compulsory.  Every  now  and  then 
some  young  man  will  arise  at  a 
preachers’  meeting  to  suggest  that 
the  age  of  retirement  be  lowered. 
Perhaps,  without  knowing  it,  he  is 
being  prodded  by  the  idea  that  his 
own  advancement  would  be  more 
rapid  if  the  older  men  would  get  out 
of  his  way.  There  is  a  group  in  our 
land  which  is  agitating' that  all  peo¬ 
ple  be  forced  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
55.  Nor  does  anyone  know  where 
the  age  limit  will  finally  be  set. 

The  Parson  was  listening  that  eve- 
rung  to  a  man  who  felt  that  the 
whole  idea  was  wrong.  He  would 
have  to  retire  when  the  time  came, 
for  his  people  had  been  so  schooled 
in  the  idea  that  they  believed  the 
time  of  retirement  was  as  definitely 
set  as  the  time  for  the  sun  to  cross 
the  horizon.  For  him  to  continue  his 
work  beyond  that  time  would  lead 
to  no  end  of  difficulty  for  he  would 
be  too  old.  It  is  bad  for  a  person  to 
get  that  idea  fixed  in  his  mind.  It 
ages  him  rapidly. 

+  It  is  particularly  bad  for  a  minis¬ 
ter  to  get  that  idea,  for  he  has  the 
constant  pressure  of  his  call  to  preach 
tae  Gospel.  Nor  can  he  look  forward 
to  ameliorating  his  thoughts  by  in¬ 
dulging  in  purely  gratuitous  work  in 
his  chosen  field,  for  his  pension,  on 
tne  average  would  be  too  small  to 
Pay  his  rent,  let  alone  the  other 

hecessities. 

.  Here,  it  would  seem  to  the  Parson, 
13  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  some 
the  smaller  rural  churches  that 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  their 
own  minister.  By  adding  what  they 
^lSht  be  able  to  afford  to  the  pen- 
si°n  which  he  had,  such  a  man  would 
able  to  maintain  himself;  and  he 
^eel  that  he  was  still  doing 
hat  which  he  had  been  called  to  do. 


f°r  the  church,  if  years  of  ex 
f^ence,  the  mellowing  touch  of  ag< 
«rict  the  understanding  sympathy  c 
who  has  known  most  of  the  joy 
I,  sorrows  of  life  through  a  Ion 
u,  mean  anything;  the 

fo°1;  mean  that  that  church  is  mo: 


Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

September  5,  1953 


Speed  up  Tough  Fall  Plowing . . 
Save  Time  and  Money  with 


When  plowing  is  the  toughest  and 
you’re  fighting  to  get  your  fall 
crops  planted  and  your  corn  picked,  it 
will  pay  you  to  have  Firestone  Cham¬ 
pions. 

You  get  more  for  your  money  with 
Firestone  Champions  because  there 
is  more  built  into  them.  You  get 
curved  and  tapered  bars  for  a  sharper 
bite  and  deeper  penetration  . .  .  greater 
drawbar  pull.  Wide,  flat  treads  give 
more  biting  edge,  full-width  traction 
and  longer  life.  Flared  tread  openings 
prevent  soil  jamming  and  permit  easy 
soil  release. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  why  Firestone  Champions  give 
you  more  for  your  money.  Go  to  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  see 
for  yourself  why  they  pull  better,  last 
longer,  and  turn  out  more  work. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


IN  ALL  WEATHER 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 


i- 


*  KEEP  GOING 

with  ?trt$tone  tires  on 

YOUR  TRUCK  AND  CAR 


-m 


Here’s  the  truck  tire  built  for 
farm  hauling.  It  takes  hold  and 
moves  the  load  in  mud,  in 
snow,  or  on  wet  or  icy  roads. 


JHere’s  the  greatest  mud,  snow 
or  ice  passenger  car  tire  ever 
built.  It’s  a  highway  tire  as  well 
as  a  traction  tire. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright  1953,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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...EVERYBODY’S  Going  to  the  1953  N.Y. 


STATE  FA 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPT.  5  thru  12 

VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT  AND 
SEE  THESE  POPULAR 
MACHINES  ON  DISPLAY. 


J0///V 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  SERVICE " 

BRANCHES: 

726  W.  HIAWATHA  BLVD. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


12-1  2  37th  AVENUE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1;  N;  T.  JEnsEV 

mr  Space  £4,  E5,  E6,  E7  *^| 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

FARM  MA CHINERY  DISPLA  Y 


A  New  IQW  COST  Handyman  Tor  YOU/ 

the  wacjner 

WF  1  FARMLOADER 


Now,  you  con  solve  those  tough  moteriol 
handling  jobs  at  o  minimum  investment  , 
ond  ot  the  same  time  greatly  increase 
the  versatility  of  your  tractor.  Sold 
complete  with  the  combination  bucket 
shown,  the  WAGNER  WF  1  FARMLOADER 
'is  capable  of  lifting  1,000  pounds 
easily  and  in  seconds.  See  it  at 
your  WAGNER  dealerl 


Unobstructed  View  , 
for  Operator. 


f 


VJO ft'-0 


°'  voM**s 


rse 


Self  leveling 
Combination  Bucket 
with  Hardened 
Steel  Tynes 
ond  Adjustable 
Attack  Angle! 


Instant  and  Efficient 
Mechanical  Dump! 


No  Interference 
With  Tractor 
Servicingl 


CURRENTLY 
AVAILABLE  FOR: 

Ford  •  Ferguson 
Allis-Chalmers  ’‘WC”  ond  "WD" 

J.  I.  Case  "SC”  ond  "DC" 

John  Deere  "40-S" 

International  Farmoll  "H"  ond  "M" 
Mlrmeapelis-Molino  "BF"  ond  "2" 


One  Man  Can 
’Mount  on  Tractor 
«n  15  Minutes) 


Tractor  Can  Be  Mounted  by 
Driver  from  Sides  or  Reor! 


Maximum 

Ground 

Clearance! 


Utilises  Tractor 
Hydraulic  System! 


QUALITY  PRODUCTS  FOR  OVER  100  YEARS 


TRACTOR  | 

V'.'ogner  iron  Works’. 

•  °05  S,  •  s;t  St.  Milwaukee  :  Wis 


SEE  THE 

NEW  SWING  DIGGER 
Booths  E-4,  E-5,  E-6  and  E-7 
JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 


?.ATn  iktv&AeiMe 
WAGON  BOX  UNLOADER 

Safe  •  Simple  •  Economical 

FITS  ANY  SILAGE  RACK 
OR  WAGON  BOX! 

Will  not  tip,  lift  op  turn  over.  Power¬ 
house  Unloaders  feature  universal  Joint 
driveshaft  for  fast,  simple  hookup;  rapid 
power  return  of  end  gate;  spur  drive  for 
smooth,  quiet  operation.  Two  models, 

PH-140  itlustrated,  and  PH-120  Skiel 
mounted  modeJ,  not  shown. 

_  PH-140 

POWERHOUSE 
WAGON  BOX 
UNLOADER 


FASTER  .  .  .  EASIER  UNLOADING 
OF  CHOPPED  HAY,  ENSILAGE, 
SMALL  GRAINS  AND  CORN. 


FORAGE 
RACK 
FRAME  WORK 

SEE  THEM  AT  THE  FAIRS 


HEAVY  DUTY 
FARM  WAGONS 


m  MANUFACTURING  CO 

PLATO,  MINNESOTA 


ON  DISPLAY! 


John  Reiner 
&  Company 
Exhibit 


Space  E-4, 
E-5,  E-6,  E-7. 


NewMcCULLOCH 

chainsaw 


LOWEST  PRICE! 


Only  $225 

(f.o.b.  ics  Angel**) 


LOWEST  WEIGHT! 


Only  20  lb 
complete 
ready  to  cut 


FAST  CUTTING! 


Cuts  through  1-foot 
fog  in  15  seconds 


The  McCulloch  Model  33 
is  the  only  low-priced 
chain  saw  with  all 
these  important  features 

Leaves  stumps  less  than  one  inch 
high . . .  saws  full  power  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  without  adjustment  .  .  .  auto¬ 
matic  clutch  .  .  .  automatic-rewind 
starter  . . .  all-gear  transmission  . . . 
fast-cutting,  narrow-kerf  Saber¬ 
tooth  chain... plated  blade,  handle¬ 
bars,  and  muffler  .  .  .  anti-friction 
bearings  throughout.  Many  more 
exclusive  features! 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


McCUUOCH 


MOTORS 
CO  RP. 


Build^soT^*r  chain  Scvv77 


—  ^A]"n  i  „ 

-mriM-n -nm- 

-TmTlMrriTnn 
_Tnn-n-f®n- n-jj_ 
/rrrn  ij  •  , 

/"rrrrn^P  Trrrij__ 

|ii-n^P^n-i-n-inqn  |j 

LMcWLfii6CKj 


Win  a  New  Model  33 

McCULLOCH  CHAIN  SAW 


REGISTER  FOR  FREE  DRAWING 

AT  SPACE  E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Given  By 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 

Distributors  for  McCulloch  Chain  Saws 


FOR  OTHER  PRODUCTS 


Distributed  by  John  Reiner  &  Company 

SEE  PAGE  537 
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Distributors  for 

B  B  B  WAGON  UNLOADERS 

RUNNING  GEARS,  FORAGE  BOXES 
AND  TILT  BODY  TRAILERS 

JOHN  BLUE  FERTILIZER  EQUIPMENT 

cardinal  ELEVATORS 

CENTURY  SPRAYERS  AND  SEEDERS 

CHIEF  GARDEN  TRACTORS 

COMFORT  TRACTOR  HEATERS  AND 
SPRAYERS 

CONTINENTAL  ENGINES 

* 

DANUSER  DIGGERS, 

BLADES  AND  POST  DRIVERS 

EZEE  FLOW  SPREADERS,  EZEE 
TILLERS  AND  SIDE  DRESSERS 

FOLEY  AND  LAVISH  SPREADERS 

GALLOWAY  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

GANTT  PULVER  PACKERS 

HEINEKE  POWER  MOWERS 


Distributors  for 

HENRY  BACKHOES  AND 
EARTH  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 


£  empMr 


J0//A 


HOFFCO  SCYTHETTE,  SAWETTE 
TRIMETTE,  AND  BRUSHETTE 


McCULLOCH  CHAIN  SAW,  PUMPS 
AND  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


McADAM  HARROWS 


12-12  37th  Avenue, -Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 

Branches:  726  W.  Hiawatha  Blvd 
Syracuse,  New  York 


MASTERSICKLES 


State  Highway  69 
Flemington,  New  Jersey 


ONAN  GENERATORS 


OTTAWA  SIDE  DRESSERS 
REO  POWER  MOWERS 


Serving  New  York  New  England 

New  Jersey  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Del-Mar -Va  Peninsula 

Space  E-4,  E-5 ,  E-6  and  E-7 


TWIN-DRAULIC  LOADERS 

AND  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


WISCONSIN  ENGINES 


WAGNER  HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 


WOOD’S  ROTARY  CUTTERS 


CUT  YOUR  FARM 
RIGGING  COSTS 

with 


m  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Engines 


•  Timken  Bearings 


•  Positive  Action 
Clutch 


•  Nation-Wide 
Service 


•  Unconditional 

Factory  Guarantee 


Reel  and  Rotary  Types  <* 
7  Models  to  Choose  From 


HYDRAULIC  EARTH  MOVERS 


All  18",  21",  24"  reel  and  rotary  heavy, 
duty  models  have  Briggs  &  Stratton 
engines.  18"  rotary  lightweight 
models  equipped  with  */j  h.p.  mo¬ 
tor  or  2-.cycle  1.5  h.p.  engine. 

Excello  is  your  best  buy  / 

in  power  mowers.  Com-  Jm 

bines  finest  quality  with  ,  /M 

low  price.  No  other  I  Ilk J 

mower  equals  Excello’s  f  ^  //  IB 
record  for  trouble-free 
performance.  When  you  * 

buy,  buy  Excello!  fel 

HEINEKE  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  296 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL, 


ON  DISPLAY 
JOHN  REINER  & 
COMPANY 

EXHIBIT 

E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 


Using  Power 
\ou  Already  Have! 

Right  away  you’ll  think  of  dozens  of 
ways  you  could  use  these  Henrys  on 
your  farm.  They’re  easily  and  quickly 
attached  to  or  detached  from  almost 
any  make  of  wheel  or  crawler  trac¬ 
tor.  Your  Henry  can  easily  pay  for 
itself  within  a  year  in  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  it  will  last  you 
many  years.  Ask  your  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  or  talk  to  “Henry" 
^  at  the  Fair. 


IT'S  JUST  A  BREEZE  WITH  BIO ,  STURDY 


ON  DISPLAY 
JOHN  REINER  &  CO, 
EXHIBIT 

Space  E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 


GRAIN  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

Saves  Crops  .  .  .  Labor  .  .  .  Gets  Hay  In  Qulekl 


•  Trough  19"  wide.  Square  bales 
lie  flat. 

•  Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  re¬ 
duces  stress  and  strain  of  impact 
load.  No  chain  breakage. 

•  Self-aligning  ball  bearings 
fully  protected  from  dust 
and  dirt.  Easy,  smooth 
operation, 

•  Sturdy 
struction, 


henry 


Cardinal 
Elevators 
Made  By 


L  M  L  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP 
667  $•  Chauncey,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


con 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 

Cable  Address:  "HEMCO" 


Be  Sure  and  See  the  Cardinal  Elevator 

ON  DISPLAY. 

at  the  John  Reiner  &  Company  Exhibit  •  Space  E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 


TELEPHONE:  4-3488 


1902  N.  CLAY  STREET 
•  BACKHOES  •  E 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
•  BULLDOZERS 


THE  BEST  MONEY,  LABOR,  AND  T/A If  SAVER  YOU  CAN  BUY  TODAY! 


HOFFCO  1 
2  H.P.  UNIT 


Stand  upright, 
fell  any  growth 
up  to  8  inches 
in  diameter 
with  SAWETTE, 
HOFFCO's 
chain-saw  at¬ 
tachment  that 
works  on  any 
t  e-r  r  a  i  n  with 
speed  and  ease! 
No  job  too  big, 
too  small  for 
SAWETTE,  com¬ 
plete  solution  to 
your  heavy- 
duty  clearing 
problems! 


Level  brambles 
in  nothing  flat! 
BRUSHETTE's 
blade  rips 
through  growth, 
leaves  no  stub¬ 
ble!  Shock  ab¬ 
sorber  protects 
operator,  cut¬ 
ting  head.  You 
speed  through 
all  jobs  without  l 
back  -  breaking  “ 
labor! 


Stand  erect,  trim 
around  stones, 
walks,  anywhere 
with  HOFFCO's 
TRIMETTE!  Circu¬ 
lar  blade  spreads 
mulch  evenly,  no 
raking  later.  Save 
time,  money,  with 
TRIMETTE! 


SC  YTH  ETTE's 
chisel  teeth  eat 
through  the 
toughest  briers, 
weeds,  snip  small 
saplings  off  at 
ground  level!  Get 
clean  operation 
with  SCYTHETTE, 
the  light-weight, 
high-power  ejd 
HOFFCO  attach¬ 
ment  that  works 
even  under  wafer! 


iS  the  Proper  attach- 
ent  onto  the  HOFFCO 

w  ,er  iUni*  and  d° 

Slslx,menl  w- 

ruaajLy  b°,anced,  and 

i  2hLH0FFCt° 

fas,'*?  Ration.  The 
econom-'  s.afes,»  most 
forp^v®1  power  unit 
tional  „  or  institu¬ 
te  ouUW,s  HOFFCO, 
tackle  tbat  le,s  Y°u 

'i*asui,h 


Y  •  JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 
SPACE  E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 


;ember  5,  1953 


xceuo 
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f~3~|  Business 
Transactions 
Your  Wife 
Should  Know 
About 


Insurance  and  wills— two  subjects 
you  discuss  with  your  wife  as  business 
transactions.  Because  treating  them 
as  such  is  the  intelligent  approach. 
Perhaps  you  haven’t  (as  yet)  realized 
it,  but  there  is  a  third  transaction  the 
thoughtful  family  man  also  should 
settle  before  tlie  need  — selection  of 
your  cemetery  lot  and  family  pionu- 
ment.  Discuss  it  with  your  wife.  And 
like  insurance  and  wills,  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  many  reasons. 


W%  Choose  Your 
Family  Monument  Now? 

*  Purchase  is  made  out  of  income— 
not.  out  of  capital  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  care  for  survivors. 

*  When  purchased  prior  to  death, 
your  lot  and  monument  are  usually 
free  from  inheritance  taxes. 

*  Hasty  decisions— 'as  well  as  a  lonely 
task  for  your  loved  ones— are 
avoided. 

*  You  personally  select  the  monu¬ 
ment  that  best  portrays  your  family 
character.  Monument  and  cemetery 
plans  can  he  made  together. 

*  The  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
doing  things  together  .  .  .  peace  of 
mind  for  you  and  your  family.  v 

Rock  of  Ages  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  its  free  booklet  "Before  The 
Need  Arises. . .”.  It  tells  of  the  many 
advantages  you  and  your  family 
will  gain  by  completing  this  impor¬ 
tant  third  transaction  now. 


Just  fill  in  and 
mail  this  coupon 


Rock  of  Ages  j 

903  Granite  Way,  Barre,  Vt. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  "Before  The  j 
Need  Arises ...”  t 


Name. 


Street _ 
City— 


.State. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 


planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Bo*  594  Johnstown,  Po. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants  for  Fail 

Setting,  State  Inspected:  Catskill,  Premier,  Robin¬ 
son,  Eden,  Temple,  Sparkle,  Howard  and  25  other 
standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  Red  raspberry,  I2-S2;  25-$5;  1 00  -  $  1 8.  prepaid 

shipment.  Also  new  Amber  Yellow  Raspberry. 
CATALOG  AND  PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Variety  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 

GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


HOLLAND  BULBS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  CROCUS.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
HEHER  NURSERY,  RFQ  I,  Box  76,  Pipersville,  Fa. 


ELDERBERRY  STEMMER  —  REMOVES  BERRIES 
From  Stems;  Doesn't  Harm  Berries.  Price  $7.50. 
FRED  HOWE,  WELLSBORO,  PENNA. 


The  Gartlen 

FTER  the*  first  frost,  which 
usually  comes  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  the  Northeast,  is  a 
good  time  to  set  out 
perennial  plants  and  move 
any  trees  or  shrubs  that 
need  relocating.  It  is  best 
to  wait  until  the  soil  is  moist  and 
the  weather  cool  after  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  rain.  All  kinds  of  berries  can  be 
set  in  the  Fall  provided  the  plants 
are  available  from  nearby  sources. 
However,  nurserymen  cannot  ship 
these  plants  satisfactorily,  and  usual¬ 
ly  will  not  sell  plants  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

If  strawberries  are  set  early  in 
September  they  will  have  time  to 
become  established  and  bear  a  mod¬ 
erate  crop  the  following  Spring. 
Since  the  plants  will  ,make  few  run¬ 
ners  they  should  be  set  close  to¬ 
gether,  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
Plants  set  late  in  the  month  will  not 
bear  much  fruit  the  following  Spring 
but  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  job 
done.  Space  the  plants  as  you  would 
when  setting  them  in  the  Spring  and 
mulch  lightly  to  prevent  heaving  by 
frost. 

In  the  middle  Atlantic  states  up  to 
Southern  New  England  frost  hardy 
vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce, 
radish,  kale  and  collards,  can  be 
seeded  during  September.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  they  will  make 
a  good  Fall  crop.  If  not,  the  small 
plants  are  just  the  right  size  to  carry 
over  Winter  to  make  a  first  early 
crop  the  following  season. 

The  Best  Time  To  Improve  Lawn 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  improve  an 
old  lawn  or  start  a  new  one.  A  good 
lawn  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
a  good  soil  properly  supplied  with 
lime,  organic  matter  and  fertilizer.  A 
few  inches  of  poor  soil  spread  over 
a  regraded  sub-soil  is  not  sufficient 
to  grow  a  good  lawn.  At  least  six 
inches  of  good  top  soil  is  needed.  If 
not  previously  limed,  from  50  to  75 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  to  each 
1,000  square  feet  will  be  needed. 
Also  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
peat  moss  or  manure  is  essential  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  and 
moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 
Use  at  least  one  bale  of  peat  moss  for 
each  1,000  square  feet.  Work  the 
lime  and  peat  moss  evenly  into  the 
top  soil  and  then  spread  30  pounds 
of  a  good  mixed  lawn  fertilizer  of 
the  10-5-5  formula  for  the  same  area, 
and  rake  this  in  before  Seeding. 

Usp  a  good  grade  of  lawn  seed 
adapted  to  full  sun  or  shade  as  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  soil  is  well  prepared 
and  the  grass  seed  is  mixed  with 
several  volumes  of  sifted  soil  and 
broadcast  evenly  in  two  directions, 
about  half  the  amount  of  seed  usual¬ 
ly  recommended  will  give  a  good 
stand.  Cheap  grass  seed  contains 
mostly  rye  grass  which  lasts  for  only 
one  year,  leaving  bare  spaces  to  be 
occupied  by  weeds  and  crabgrass. 
Bare  places  in  old  lawns  where  the 
grass  has  died  out  should  be  re¬ 
worked  with  a  liberal  supply  of  peat 
moss,  manure  or  compost.  The  grass 
has  probably  died  because  the  soil 
is  poor.  Reseeding  without  correct¬ 
ing  the  unfavorable  soil  condition  is 
merely  wasting  expensive  seed. 

Frost  Injury 

• 

The  first  plants  to  be  injured  by 
frost  are  squashes,  peppers,  tomatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Tomatoes  and 
peppers  must  be  picked  before  frost, 
or  else  covered  with  cloth  or  hay. 
Full  grown  tomatoes  and  peppers 
will  ripen  after  picking.  The  best 
practice  is  to  put  the  fruit  in  venti¬ 
lated  baskets  or  crates,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  water,  cover  with  a 
cloth,  and  keep  them  in  a  moderately 
cool  barn  or  cellar.  They  should  be 
sorted  at  frequent  intervals  to  re¬ 
move  the  red  fruits  as  they  ripen. 
Market  gardeners  frequently  grow  a 
crop  especially  for  ripening  after 
frost  when  the  prices  are  usually 
very  good. 

Squash  and  pumpkins  are  injured 
by  a  heavy  frost,  and  consequently 
should  be  put  under  cover  as  soon 
as  a  frost  threatens.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  leaving  them  in  the  field 
after  they  are  fully  j*rown  and  well 
colored.  Sweet  potatoes  and  white 
potatoes  should  be  dug  as  soon  as 
the  vines  are  killed  by  frost.  Sweet 
potatoes  and  squash  keep  best  in 
warm,  dry  storage  where  they  can 


in  September 

go  through  a  curing  process  to  heal 
cuts  and  bruises.  The  warm  part  of 
a  heated  cellar  near  the  furnace  is 
the  best  place  for  this.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  70° 
to  80°  F.  they  should  be  moved  to 
the  coolest  part  of  a  dry  heated  base¬ 
ment  at  60°  to  65°  F.  where  they 
should  keep  in  good  condition  all 
Winter.  Potatoes  and  root  crops  keep 
best  in  cool,  moist  storage.  Carrots, 
turnips  and  beets  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  freezing  weather,  along 
with  celery,  cabbage,  kale,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  Brussels  sprouts. 

Saving  Seed 

It  is  usually  not  worth  while  to 
save  most  seeds  from  the  garden,  al¬ 
though  some  gardeners  maintain 
their  own  strains  of  especially  se¬ 
lected  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  of 
course,  these  should  be  saved.  There 
are  also  many  varieties  of  beans 
that  are  seldom  listed  in  seed  cata¬ 
logs  and  much  seed  is  saved  and 
passed  around  from  gardener  to 
gardener.  In  addition,  all  varieties  of 
self-fertilized  plants,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  peppers,  can  be 
saved  for  seed  with  little  chance  of 
cross-pollination.  Then  too,  large 
seeded  plants,  such  as  lima  beans, 
are  often  injured  by  mechanical 
threshers  and  seed  saved  from  the 
garden  will  often  germinate  better 
than  seed  that  is  purchased.  By 
selecting  seed  from  thrifty  plants  of 
a  desirable  type  strains  with  local 
adaptation  can  often  be  developed 
that  are  superior  to  the  seed  that  is 
grown  in  more  distant  places.  Fine 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  cross- 
fertilized  and  are  quickly  mixed  in 
colors  and  other  characters,  but  if 
only '  one  variety  is  grown  seed  can 
be  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  hybrid 
varieties  of  corn,  tomatoes,  melons, 
cucumbers  or  petunias  should  not  be 
saved  for  seed,  as  these  plants  will 
be  less  productive  and  much  more 
variable  in  the  next  generation. 

Before  the  garden  season  is  ended 
it  is  advisable  to  make  notes  on  the 
production  of  any  new  varieties 
tested,  so  that  this  information  will 
be  available  when  seeds  and  plants 
are  to  be  ordered  for  the  next  season. 
Records  of  dates  of  planting  with 
first  and  last  pickings  are  well  worth 
while.  This  information  is  quickly 
forgotten  and  if  written  in  a  handy 
notebook  is  extremely  useful  when 
planning  the  next  season’s  opera¬ 
tions.  D.  F.  Jones 


Photo:  G.  E.  Rowe,  Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

It  was  in  this  cottage  of  the  “ Lost 
Dauphin ”  in  Hogansburg,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams,  who  claimed  to  be  the  son 
of  Louts  XVI  of  France,  lived  for 
many  years  until  his  death  in  1858. 
Eighty  years  later,  Franklin  County 
bought  the  property  for  a  museum 
from  the  Albany  Episcopal  Diocese. 
The  museum  plans  were  eventually 
abandoned  and  last  Fall  the  property 
was  purchased  by  private  parties 
and  is  now  their  residence. 
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SEND  TODAY  FOR 

0  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  yielding 

SALESMEN 

WANTED 


Buy  Glean  Seed! 

FROM 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE •  Seedc 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Foils,  H,  f. 


fTME EM 


f 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
&"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of;  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Au¬ 
strian  Pine,  Scotch  -.Fine,  Dcugias 

Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANT II S\tS  11  ME. 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year  trans¬ 
plants,  8  to  14  inches  tail.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue  color:  com¬ 
pact,  sturdy;  handsome  specimens 
or  hedge. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

Write  today  for  Fall  planting 
Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide, 


list  and  femess 

free. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

box  2o-i  INDIANA,  PA. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
4  yt.  transplanted,  3  to 

6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid ;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid:  all  4 
yr.  old  transplanted,  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Balsam  Fir,  Red 
Pine,  Red  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss,  River 
add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated  price 
list  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO 

DEPT.  RN-913,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  «  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammecien,  N.J* 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

American  Arborvitae  8  to  14  inch. . !n  w  ^35 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . 1®[  ,‘25 

Norway  Spruce  3  to  6  inch... . Z  145 

Scotch  Pine  6  to  12  inch . 2 15 

Mugho  Pine  Dwarf  5  to  8  inch . j  y 

Americans  Red  Pine  10  to  15  inch ... .  -  or 
Remittance  With  Order  POSTPAID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 


Neuner’s  Evergreen  Nursery 

R,  D.  3,  EICHER  ROAD*  EMSW0R7 H  2,  Rj 

4INJLOM** 

TSfc 


Steele’s  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide  range  of  the 
richest  vivid  colors.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  39  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializ¬ 
ing.  Send  now  for  FREE  price  list. 
HILL  TOP  GARDENS,  Box  S, 


Pureellville.  ^ 


TREES 


PEACH 
S  end 
APPLE 

Pears,  plums,  cherries,  nuts 
Shrubs,  eergreens.  shadetrees 
ty  stock  cannot  be  sold  lower. 

Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Box 


LOW  As 


nuggar 


lOe. 

(juaii- 


16. 


Certified  Cultivated  Bluebe^ g 

.ANTS:  WHOLESALE  &_  *1™'^  Jft.1.8,  WA 


0NR0E  FARMS,  Box  555, 


-  A  M  E  R 

The  cash  crop.  Free 
seed.  SMOKY  M0 
BOX  861, 


‘  how  to  g?*i.Nw8heJflNt« 

e* ' WORT H  GARGLIN' 


ASHEVILLE,  NORTH 


EEDS  .Quickly  destroyed  with  u“ V 

<*  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERT0Y 
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I Sew  York  Potato  Field  Day 

Schuler  Farms  is  host  to  thou¬ 
sands  at  Annual  Potato  Meeting 


A  record-  crowd  of  farm  people 
turned  out  for  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Clubs’  20th  Annual  Field  Day 
held  at  Schuler  Farms  in  Cato,  N.  Y., 
on  August  6.  An  estimate  of  the 
number  of  cars  by  the  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
tv  sheriff’s  department  placed  the 
total  at  4,500  cars.  This  would  mean 
from  10,000  to  15,000  people  were  in 
attendance. 

Although  this  field  day  places  its 
main  emphasis  on  growing  of  pota¬ 
toes,  the  large  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  exhibits  has  helped  turn  the  af¬ 
fair  into  one  of  the  largest  farm 
machinery  exhibitions  in  the  North¬ 
east.  An  indication  of  the  size  was 
the  number  of  individual  farm 
equipment  dealers  entered  in  the 
plowing  demonstration.  Eighteen  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  of  farm  machinery  were 
demonstrated.  Other  demonstrations 
conducted  throughout  the  day  were 
on  farm  fire  fighting  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  spraying  and  dusting  equipment 
and  potato  harvesting  equipment. 
According  to  Phil  Luke,  Fulton, 
chairman  of  the  trade  show,  the 
space  reserved  for  exhibiting  was  the 
largest  on  record  with  over  a  half- 
mile  of  frontage  reserved. 

The  annual  potato  peeling  contest 
attracted  a  large  number  of  ladies 
with  50  contestants.  Winner  of  the 
potato  peeling  contest  was  Mrs.  Ber¬ 


nice  Wilbert  of  Penfield,  N.  Y.  The 
afternoon  program  was  highlighted 
by  a  fashion  show  in  cottons  featur¬ 
ing  clothes  made  from  cotton  bag 
cloth.  Climaxing  the  entire  event  was 
the  crowning  of  the  Empire  State 
potato  queen.  The  title  was  given  to 
lovely  blonde  Miss  Jo  Ann  L.  Eaton, 
18,  of  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  her  selection  was 
made  by  Harold  J.  Evans  of  George¬ 
town,  widely  known  potato  grower 
and  past  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club.  The  judges,  all 
well  known  throughout  the  potato 
industry,  were  William  Case  of 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Ferris 
Owen  of  Newark,  Ohio;  Dr.  A.  Haw¬ 
kins  of  Storrs^  ..Connecticut,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  I.  Aten  of  Macungie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Visiting  potato  growers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  modern 
storages  on  the  Schuler  Farms.  Since 
all  the  potatoes  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  potato  chips,  special 
temperature  requirements  must  be 
met  in  storage.  Mr.  Schuler  also 
makes  every  effort  to  handle  the  crop 
with  a  minimum  of  injury  and  bruis¬ 
ing  which  helps  control  waste  and 
storage  rots.  The  potatoes  in  the  field 
are  picked  directly  into  standard 
wood  bushel  crates  which  are 
stacked  on  pallets.  These  are  moved 


This  gang  plow  was  the  center  of 
much  attraction  at  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  Field  Day,  held  in 
Cato,  N.  Y.,  last  month. 

into  storage  and  unloaded  with  a 
fork  lift  truck.  Potatoes  are  not 
dumped  bulk  into  piles  as  is  common 
in  most  storages.  By  leaving  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  crates  stacked  on  pallets 
any  extra  labor  is  avoided  in 
handling. 

A  new  type  of  potato  harvester  de¬ 
veloped  by  two  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering  students  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  was 
shown.  The  machine  using  a  flota¬ 
tion  principle  to  separate  the  tubers 
from  dirt,  stones  and  trash  drew 
much  comment  from  the  crowd.  No 
doubt  there  were  many  bugs  to  be 
removed  from  the  machine  before  it 
could  be  made  available  to  growers, 
but  the  principle  of  operation  seemed 
to  be  well  worked  out. 

Several  New  York  Flying  Farmers 
made  use  of  the  airstrip  on  the 


Schuler  farm  to  attend  the  field  day. 
The  airport  also  served  as  a  base 
for  several  of  the  crop  dusting  planes 
which  demonstrated  their  latest 
techniques.  Even  a  helicopter  used 
for  dusting  potatoes  and  other  crops 
made  several  passes  over  the  fields 
showing  how  to  dust  crops  from  the 
air. 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Field  Day  continues  to 
draw  thousands  of  people  from  all 
over  the  Northeast  year  after  year. 
It  is  a  big  show,  one  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  any  other  area. 

W.  J.  Klotzbach 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson . 4.25 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


See  these  * 
Products 


JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY  EXHIBIT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  Space  E4-E5-E6-E7 


BLUE 

EQUIPMENT  SERVES 


Fertilizer  or  Side  Dressing 

BLUE  Tractor 

Fertilizer  Distributor 


BEST 


’{Jiuf  IWew 
Engine 
10  riven 


UTILITY 

SPRAYER 


A  power  take-off  5  or  6- 
row  duster  for  standard 
tractors.  Dependable,  ac¬ 
curate.  Complete  coverage 
up  to  20  or  25  feet. 


JOHN  BLUE  COMPANY 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALABAMA 
Dependable  Farm  Equipment  since  1886 


Speedy,  Accurate 
Trouble  Free 

Here  is  the  way  to 
higher  crop  yield  at 
small  cost.  This 
distributor  can  be 
quickly  mounted  on 
a,ll  standard  tractors. 


Features  piston  type  high  pressure  pump 
(up  to  400  lbs.)  and  selector  type  pres¬ 
sure  regulator  (also  available  in  PTO 
types  and  complete  6-row  boom  type 
tractor  mounted  sprayers. 


BLUE 

DUSTER 


Me  ADAM  SPRINGTOOTH  HARROWS 


Complete  line  of  Disk  and  Springtooth  harrows  for  field,  orchard  and  vineyard.  Constructed  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  tillage  with  the  least  possible  drawbar  pull.  Ball  bearings  reduce  draft 
as  much  as  25%.  Sturdily  constructed  of  high  carbon  steel.  Standard  models  equipped  for  hand  or 
hydraulic  control. 


ON  DISPLAY 
JOHN  REINER  & 
CO.  EXHIBIT 
SPACE 

E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 


* 


McAdam  ‘Pickup”  Model,  8V2  ft.  28  x  18. 
Also  made  in  5-6-&-7  ft.  Size  Models 


McADAM  &  SONS  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


Mow, 

Faster  Farming 


Cut,  Shred 

Richer  Soil  Lower  Cost 


USES:  Mow  pastures;  clear 
land;  cut  weeds;  clear  brush 
thick  as  a  man’s  wrist;  shred 
corn  stalks,  stubble  and  cover 
crops;  mow  along  roadways, 
around  buildings  and  many 
other  places  all  around  the 
farm. 


Wood’s  cutters  mow  and  shred 
as  fast  as  your  tractor  moves. 
Shred  crop  residues  and  stub¬ 
ble  into  rich  organic  mulch. 
They  cost  you  less  because  the 
rugged  plate  steel  construc¬ 
tion  virtually  eliminates  up¬ 
keep  and  down  time.  A  rugged, 
versatile  mower,  always 
ready  Jo  go. 

WOOD  BROTHERS 

Manufacturing  Co. 

OREGON,  ILL. 


ON  DISPLAY 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY  EXHIBIT 
SPACE  E-4,  E-5,  E-6,  E-7 


Member  5,  1953 


CENTURY 

introduces 

NEW,  LOW-COST 

SPRAYER 


Century's  new  "A-l"  sprayer _ $171.70 

For  Ford  or  Ferguson _ $148.60 

Fits  most  tractors.  Tractor-seat  con¬ 
trol.  110  gaf.  capacity.  Adjustable 
row  spacing.  Full  coverage,  4,  6  or 
|  8  rows.  Also,  boomless  and  trac¬ 
tor  powered  handgun  sprayers. 


NEW  CENTURY 


CONVERTS  YOUR  PACKER 
TO  A  SEEDER-PACKER! 

Seed  the  best  way;  with  a  seeder-packer. 
Century’s  new  seeder  quickly  mounts  on 
most  packers,  mulchers  and  tractors. 
Sows  all  grasses,  legumes  and  small 
grains,  alone  or  in  ony  mixture.  Mix¬ 
tures  will  not  settle  out.  Seeding  is  ac¬ 
curately  controlled  from  l  lb.  to  6  <bu, 
per  acre.  _ 
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DOWN  ON  THE  "BALLOON  FARM”  near  Frankfort,  in 
the  1890’s,  Carl  and  Carlotta  Meyers  pioneered  in  making 
weather  balloons  for  the  government  .  .  .  and  in  their  spare 
time  ballooned  around  the  country  fairs,  taking  brave  spec¬ 
tators  on  flights.  Today’s  Upstate  farmers  have  more  spare 
time  than  ever  before,  thanks  to  work-saving,  low-cost  Ni¬ 
agara  Mohawk  electricity  .  .  .  available  to  every  productive 
farm  in  a  21,000  square  mile  Upstate  area. 


f 


SQUARE  DANCING  EVERY  SATURDAY  NIGHT!  Modem 
day  farming  is  a  lot  different  than  in  grandpa’s  time,  thanks 
to  hard-working  electricity.  Nowadays  there’s  more  leisure 
time  for  you  to  take  your  wife  dancing  at  the  grange  hall. 
There’s  more  time  for  Farm  Bureau  meetings  and  county 
fairs  .  .  .  more  time  for  relaxation.  And  remember,  while 
the  cost  of  everything  else  goes  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


MSTALL 

\‘K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

_  d^Ccrunhip  'd&exJ: 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Huwi,  the.  ^ 

€a/ufeit  ckunk4& 

,  WRITC'FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  M  F  G .  CO  .  INC 

H  A  R  D  W  1  c  k,  VERMONT 

FREE  NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

Big  1953  Edition.  Tremendous  savings  for  all  models. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
COMPANY.  DEPT.  50,  _ DES  MOI NES  3.  IOWA 

COON  HUNTERS!  Read  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
io  vcoonhounds,  training,  news,  stories.  12  issues  $2. 
Sample  20e.  American  Cooner,  Box  21  IT,  Sesser,  III. 


GREENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  I 
■  Farm  and  Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts1 
cut-to-fit  for  easy  erection.  Orlyt  port- 
,  able  greenhouses,  boilers,  hot  bed  sash, 

I  accessories.  Everything  needed  for  the 
'greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your 
needs. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

1  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  1 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

12" x  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50.  $5.00;  100,  $8.00. 
Linen:  25.  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


BEAT;  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulphur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 
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Planting  a  Hedge  ? 

September  is  a  Good  Time 


A  hedge  of  some  kind  is  desirable 
on  nearly  every  home  place,  and  it 
may  be  useful  and  beautiful  at  the 
same  time.  It  may  be  planted  for  a 
windbreak,  a  screen  to  insure  pri¬ 
vacy,  to  mark  boundary  lines,  to 
outline  a  driveway  or’  as  a  barrier 
against  animals.  On  suburban  lots,  a 
low  hedge  gives  a  feeling  of  security 
without  refusing  to  share  garden 
beauty  with  the  passer-by. 

When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of 
hedge  material  —  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  it  available,  the  location 
and  purpose  of  planting  should  be 
given  careful  consideration.  Hedge 
plants,  first  of  all,  should  be  hardy 
and  immune*  to  disease  and  pests; 
they  must  be  plants  that  make  a 
compact  growth  ’or  growth  that  is 
amenable  to  pruning  to  the  desired 
form.  Also,  they*  should  be  plants 
that  are  easily  propagated,  else  the 
cost  may  be  prohibitive. 

While  Privet  is  undoubtedly  thd 
most  widely  used  plant  for  hedges 
where  winters  are  not  too  severe 
(Amoor  Privet  is  hardier  than  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet),  because  of  its  rapid 
growth  and  freedom  from  disease,  as 
well  as.  ease  of  propagation,  there  is 
other  highly  desirable  and  more  per¬ 
manent  material.  Take  the  ever¬ 
greens,  for  instance  —  such  as  Hem¬ 
lock  (Tsuga),  Japanese  Yew  (Taxus 
cuspidata),  and  Arborvitae  (Thuja). 
These  may  cost  more  at  the  start  and 
some  replacements  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  their  permanency  and,  com¬ 
paratively  rare  use  as  hedge  ma¬ 
terial  makes  them  a  highly  desirable 
choice. 

Another  consideration  when  set¬ 
ting  out  a  hedge  is  the  ultimate 
height  desired,  and  this,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
planting.  If  you  want  a  low  hedge 
(one  to  two  feet)  along  a  driveway, 
or  to  outline  a  boundary  line,  in 
addition  to  Privet,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Taxus 
(Taxus  cuspidatus  nana)  and  Ar¬ 
borvitae  (Thuga  occidentalis) ;  or  if 
you  prefer  a  low  deciduous  hedge, 
there  are  Barberry  (Berberis  thun- 
bergii  minor),  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
Viburnum  (Opulus  nanum).  These 
should  be  left  unpruned.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  deciduous 
hedges;  their  added  beauty  while  in 
bloom,  their  fine  foilage  and  in  the 
case  of  the  barberries,  particularly, 
their  brilliant  fall  foliage  and  bright 
berries  all  winter.  Euonymus  alatus 
compactue  makes  a  most  desirable 
hedge  of  medium  height,  with  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  foliage  in  the  fall,  and 
it  is  very  hardy. 

When  looking  about  for  hedge  ma¬ 
terial,  do  not  overlook  the  common 
lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris),  for  it  is 
most  amenable  to  hedge-making.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  wishing  for  a 
hedge  to  screen  land  too  close  to  the 
road,  I  set  out  a  long  row  of  small 
lilac  plants,  just  whips  really,  and 
allowed  them  to  grow  without  prun¬ 
ing.  Today,  I  have  a  thick,  compact 
hedge  almost  20  feet  tall  which  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  fragrance  in 


blossom  time.  True,  this  shrub  will 
spread  rapidly  and  abundantly,  but 
that  disadvantage  is  readily  over 
come  by  inserting  long  thin  pieces  of 
wood  or  tin  front  and  back,  the  full 
length  of  the  hedge.  Suckers  will 
continue  to  come  up  inside  the  bar¬ 
riers  and  keep  the  hedge  thick  If 
you  prefer,  a  lilac  hedge  can  be  kept 
clipped  to  the  desired  height;  it 
makes  a  compact  and  attractive 
hedge,  but  you  will  have  to  forego 
blossoms.  Lilacs  are  especially  fitting 
for  the  grounds  of  old  houses. 

Along  the  .Maine  coast  are  often 
seen  lovely  hedges  of  Rosa  rugosa. 
Its  attractive  foliage  —  a  dark  lus¬ 
trous  green  all  Summer,  turning  to 
orange-scarlet  in  the  Fall  —  and 
abundant  bloom,  followed  by  large 
decorative  fruits  which  remain  on 
all  Winter,  make  it  unusually  de¬ 
sirable.  I  would  especially  recom¬ 
mend  the  Grootendorst  roses  which 
are  rugosa  hybrids  and  even  more 
free-flowering  perhaps.  There  is  a 
red  and  pink  variety  bearing  small 
double  blooms  in  clusters.  They  are 
strong  growers  and  exceptionally 
hardy,  and  their  use,  of  course,  is  not 
limited  to  seacoast  regions.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  thrive  on  salt  air 
when  many  other  plants  will  not 
grow  well  in  such  a  location. 

I  once  saw  a  most  attractive  hedge 
on  the  grounds  of  a  farm  home  — 
and  I  have  never  seen  another  like 
it  —  consisting  of  white  pines,  kept 
sheared  to  a  height  of  about  three 
feet.  It  was  thick,  soft  and  practical 
and  cost  only  the  time  it  took  to  dig 
the  small  trees  and  set  them  out. 

A  word  as  to  the  planting  and  care 
of  hedges  in  general;  a  ragged,  un¬ 
pruned,  half-dead  hedge  is  an  eye¬ 
sore.  If  the  soil  is  normally  good, 
all  that  will  be  necessary  before 
planting  is  to  dig  in  some  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  However,  if  the  soil 
is  poor,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  a 
trench  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
deep  and  fill  it  in  with  good  soil, 
then  add  the  manure.  In  order  to 
insure  perfect  alignment  before  set¬ 
ting  the  plants,  stretch  a  line  along 
the  space  to  be  planted  and  make  a 
shallow  furrow  beneath  it  in  the 
soil.  The  depth  to  plant  depends 
upon  the  material  used.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  plants  should  not  be  set 
more  than  one  inch  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  nursery.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  stated  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  plants.  Evergreens,  in 
general,  should  be  set  from  two  to 
four  feet  apart,  according  to  size. 
Privet,  dwarf  barberry  and  small 
deciduous  plants  from  10  to  12  inches 
apart.  Large  deciduous  shrubs  should 
go  in  about  three  feet  apart.  How¬ 
ever,  I  repeat,  planting  must  be 
more  or  less  governed  by  the  size. 

_  To  keep  a  hedge  looking  trim  and 
tidy,  a  strip  of  soil  12  to  15  inches 
wide  should  be  cultivated  either 
side  of  a  formal  hedge.  This  keeps 
out  weeds  which  not  only  look  un¬ 
tidy  but  might  easily  smother  the 
lower  branches  of  the  shrubs. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


The  Potato  Scab  Fungus 

My  potatoes,  which  I  am  just 
starting  to  dig,  have  rough,  warty, 
pitted  areas  on  them.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?  What  should  I  do  in 
order  to  prevent  this  happening 
again  another  season? 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  l.  r.  v. 

Rough,  warty,  pitted  areas  on 
potato  tubers  are  the  result  of  in¬ 
fection  by  the  potato  scab  fungus. 
This  fungus  is  spread  by  diseased 
seed  and  may  live  in  the  soil  for 
many  years.  Scab  is  usually  worse  in 
.dry  years,  on  loose  well-aerated 
soils,  and  on  soils  that  are  naturally 
sweet  or  have  been  limed.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  reaction  below  pH5.3,  by 
rotating  with  other  crop^each  year 
and  by  planting  disease  free  tubers 
and  scab  resistant  varieties  such  as 
Sebago  and  Ontario,  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  scab.  If  ma¬ 
nure  and  wood  ashes  are  used,  apply 
to  other  crops  a  year  or  more  before 
potatoes  are  grown.  By  using  acid 
promoting  fertilizers  containing  sul¬ 
fate  of  ammonia  or  by  applying 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  300  to  600 
pounds,  depending  on  soil  tests  and 


the  severity  of  the  infection,  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
scab. 


Seedlings  in  Weedy  Soil 

.  I  have  some  fine  rich  earth  which 
was  purchased;  it  is  enriched  with 
rotted  cow  manure.  I  have  used  it 
in  my  flower  beds  and  find  it  loaded 
with  weed  seeds  which  are  easy 
enough  to  control  with  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation.  However,  I  would  like  to 
raise  some  perennials  from  seed  in 
flats.  How  can  I  destroy  the  weed 
seeds  without  sterilizing  the  soil?  I 
can't  find  anything  in  my  many  gar" 
dening  books. 

Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  J-  R-  c- 

Soil  that  is  heavily  infested  with 
weed  seeds  can  be  used  to  grow 
seedlings  by  covering  it  with  a  layer 
of  sand  or  sawdust.  This  should  he 
from  one  half  to  one  inch  deep  ana 
packed  quite  firmly.  The  roots  wil 
grow  down  into  the  soil  and  the 
weed  seeds  will  not  usually  germi¬ 
nate  when  covered  that  deeply;  ° 
they  germinate  so  slowly  that  tn 
seedlings  will  have  a  chance  to  ge 
ahead  of  them. 
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SELF-PRIMING 


Beep  Well  Jet  Pump^^ 


Greatest  invention 
in  pumping 
equipment  since 
Jacuzzi  originated 
I n  pumps.  Now 
tor  wells  to  200  feet ...  a  water  system 
without  any  inaccessible  valves  or 
motor  below  ground  to  clog  or 
corrode.  Completely  self-priming  — 
even  on  gaseous  or  low-capacity 
wells  or  in  event  of  power  failure.  It’s 
patented.  Exclusive  with  Jacuzzi. 


Jacuzzi 
does  it 
again ! 


iGet  the  facts! 


Don't  buy  any 
pump  till  you  read  new  bulletin 
JDJ-I."  Write  :•  Jacuzzi  Bros.  Inc,. 

3b  Collier  Street,  Binghamton,  New 
iork.  Dealers  nationwide 


«ii 


LINE  Of 


ever 


wt otze/u 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


ter  tha 


New  ,  simplified 
construction  provides 
added  strength  and 
stability  for  greater 
operating  safety. 


irn/f 

Steel  Hollef 
Orite  Chain. 

Sealed, 
SelHiligimtg, 
fre-luliricated 
Bearings. 


Jumbo  Folder  Describes 
4  Sizes  ...  11  Models 


farm  elevators  •  intercourse,  pa. 

I  m  interested  in  Smoker  Elevators  and  other  hay  mak* 
onj  machinery.  Please  send  literature. 

Name 


RFC 


.STATE., 


EXTRA  money  for  you 

l.iiil9  .tb'99est  earnings  showing  the  Tom-Wat 
(fin  .  over  200  greeting  card  box  assortment, 
nost-ai  an()  brand -new  exciting  gifts.  A 

and  p^ard  wil1  bring  you  boxes  On  Approval 
statin  i,,1 08  Portfolios  of  imprinted  cards  and 
Lo\nwt0'y'  Liberal  bonus  plan  Free  Gift  Offer. 
■‘A-  quantity  rates.  2  full-color  catalogs. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 
np»T  „  TOM-WAT  STUDIOS 
— -  r  2  BRIDGEPORT 


Research  on  Strawberry 
Wilt 

Repeated  complaints  of  wilting 
and  dying  strawberry  plants  are 
reaching  the  New  York  State  Geneva 
Station  from  commercial  growers 
and  home  gardeners  alike.  In  many 
cases  the  trouble  has  been  diagnosed 
as  due  to  Verticillium  wilt. 

This  wilt  is  generally  most  severe 
in  strawberries  grown  on  land 
cropped  to  tomatoes  the  year  before, 
according  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Braun,  Station 
plant  disease  specialist.  The  wilt 
fungus  attacks  a  number  of  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  crops,  but  builds  up 
most  rapidly  on  the  decaying  tissues 
of  tomatoes,  potatoes,  peppers  and 
eggplants. 

Hope  has  been  entertained  that 
wilt-resistant  strains  or  varieties 
might  be  found,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  70  varieties  and  selections 
of  strawberries  are  now  being  grown 
on  wilt-infested  land  by  the  Station 
scientists.  Thus  far,  although  marked 
differences  in  susceptibility  have 
been  noted,  no  completely  resistant 
selection  or  variety  that  could  be 
recommended  for  commercial  plant¬ 
ings  has  been  found.  We  will  present 
progress  reports  on  this  investiga¬ 
tional  work  as  it  develops.  Symptoms 
of  Verticillium  wilt  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  injury  caused  by 
wet  soils,  winter  injury,  the  red 
stele  disease,  and  other  types  of  root 
and  crown  injury  that  cause  wilting 
of  the  plants;  Drooping  or  wilting  of 
the  older  leaves  at  the  time  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  is  usually 
the  first  symptom.  The  remaining 
older  leaves  generally  develop  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow  cast,  while  the  younger 
leaves  are  small  and  chlorotic  or 
yellow. 


More  ears,  fewer  husks, 
faster  picking 


The  Most  Beautiful  Crop 

In  traveling  over  the  country 
I’ve  seen  many  a  growing  crop, 
But  when  I  grade  for  beauty 
I  place  buckwheat  at  the  top. 

A  field  of  snow-white  buckwheat 
Is  joyous  to  behold, 

But  that’s  just  half  the  story — 

The  best  is  still  untold. 

When  you  view  a  field  of  buckwheat 
There’s  more  than  the  eye 
perceives; 

I  think  of  sacks  of  buckwheat 
And  the  hives  of  busy  bees. 

I  vision  the  soil,  rich  and  mellow. 
Each  field  without  a  weed, 

A  flock  of  hens  a-scratching 

For  the  buckwheat  in  their  feed. 

I  picture  the  old  village  mill 
That’s  run  by  water  power; 

I  can  hear  the  miller  singing 

As  he  grinds  the  buckwheat  flour. 

I  see  the  farmhouse  kitchen 
On  a  cold  midwinter  night, 

And  the  crock,  with  Granny  peeking; 
“Is  the  batter  right  tonight?” 

I  can  taste  the  hot  cakes  and  honey 
— They’re  best  on  a  frosty  dawn — 
When  the  fields  are  white  (with  a 
snowfall) 

And  the  bees  and  the  flowers  are 
gone. 

When  next  you  see  your  favorite 
crop — 

It  may  be  grain  or  swine — 
Remember  that’s  just  your  idea 
And  buckwheat’s  only  mine. 

•  — Leroy  C.  Knapp 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Bedtime  for  the  Bees 
By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  Packaging  Apples  for  Profit 
By  Eldon  S.  Banta 

•  More  Money  from  the  Milk 

Check 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  The  Chickens  Saved  the 

Orchard 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

•  Finishing  Off  Meat  Birds 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  When  Pullets  Go  in  Winter 

Quarters 

By  Leona  Sherman 

•  Weather  Adages  —  True  or 

False 

By  Dorothy  Rickard 


Get  what  you  grow!  Go  into  your  com  with  a  New  Idea  Picker 
and  pick  it  clean.  Fill  the  wagon  box  quickly  with  full-grained  ears. 

Watch  those  floating  points  and  low-reaching  gathering  chains 
skim  along  the  groLind  —  lifting  and  funneling  down  corn  or 
tangled  and  bent  stalks  into  the  snapping  rolls. 

Is  your  corn  damp?  Dry?  Brittle?  Tough?  Set  your  snapping 

rolls  accordingly.  There’s  a  wide  range  of  adjustments  available 

for  any  crop  or  field  condition.  With  a  New  Idea  you’re  set  to  get 

the  most  ears  snapped  and  delivered  to  the  husking  rolls.  Six 

floating  presser  wheels  and  adjustable  rolls  work  together  to  give 

you  the  cleanest  husking  you’ve  ever  seen.  Shelling  is  kept  to  a 

minimum.  What  little  shelled  corn  there  is  gets  caught  by  the 

shelled  corn  saver.  It  is  separated  from  the  husks  and  put  into  the 

wagon  box. 

* 

You  get  this  sort  of  performance  at  the  rate  of  8  to  12  acres  a  day 
—  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  with  a  New  Idea  One-Row 
Picker.  Or  increase  your  daily  picking  up  to  as  much  as  18  acres 
a  day  with  a  New  Idea  Two-Row  Picker. 

Your  New  Idea  dealer  can  point  out  to  you  exactly  why  you  get 
this  sort  of  steady,  efficient  service  with  these  rugged  pickers.  See 
and  compare  .  .  .  and  you’ll  know  why  it’s  such  a  good  idea  to  own 
a  New  Idea. 


New  tdea  Tw»- 
row  Picker  — 

1 952  Indiana  State 
Champion.  Plenty 
of  capacity  for  the 
big  picking  jobs. 


Nih  I  els* 


Dept.  864,  Cold  water,  Ohio 


Distributing 


Send  free  folders  as  checked: 

1 

|  Name _ _ _ 

j  Address  _ — 

I 

i  County _ _ _  State _ 


□  Corn  Pickers  8,  Snappers  jj 

□  All-Purpose  Elevators 

□  All-Steel  Wagons 

□  Steel  Wagon  Boxes 

□  Stalk  Shredders 

□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Tractor  Mowers 

□  Rakes  &  Tedders 

□  Hay  Balers 

□  Hydraulic  Loaders  & 

attachments  J 

□  I  farm  _  acres. 

O  I  go  to  school. 
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Enter  the  Homelite  Log  Cutting  Contest! 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE ,  N.  Y.  SECTION  “U”  SEPT.  5-72 


BIG  PRIZES 


HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 
DEFENSE  BONDS 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 


DEPT.  2609 


PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


v  Makes  ^7)^. 

>  ,  i 

ex  ....  ^ 


L/epenai 

on 

/lower.  COST 


PLAN  NOW 
Mail  Coupon 
for  FREE 
Planning  Aid ! 


r  v?; v.. 


Big  production  means  extra  profits ...  yet  the 
farmer  who  does  not  watch  cost  may  grow  a 
beautiful  crop  —with  NO  PROFIT!  In  Irrigation, 
WADE4 RAIN  is  the  way  to  control  production 
cost . . .  saves  expensive  irrigation  manpower, 
water  and  other  charges . . .  assures  you 
fop  yields . . .  INSURES  your  profit! 


PLAN 

NOW 

Our  Field  Technician 
will  gladly  visit  your 
farm  to  help  you 
plan  the  right  layout 
for  your  farm  and 
crop  requirements. 

Mail  Coupon  Today 


WADE  RAIN 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 


The  Leader  in  Features 

SHEPARD  1  RRIGATi’oN  EQUIP.  CO. 

ELLINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


I 

I 

I 

# 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 


Please  Send  Me  Complete  Information 
and  Free  Illustrated  Literature  on 

□  WADE*  RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigation 

□  POWER-ROLL 

NAME _ 

RT.  &  BOX  _ 

CITY _ 


.STATE. 
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At  the  NYABC  Meeting 


A  crowd  of  some  2,500  dairymen 
attended  the  recent  two-day  annual 
meeting  and  cattle  show  of  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  held  at  the  co-operative’s 
headquarters  on  the  Judd  Falls  Road 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  festivity  con¬ 
cluded  the  activities  for  the  co-op¬ 
erative’s  13th  year  of  operation  in 
which  a  record  high  of  317,824  cows 
were  bred  in  the  herds  of  44,000 
members. 

New  York  and  Western  Vermont 
dairymen  exhibited  396  daughters  of 
the  co-operative’s  dairy  sires  —  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire 
and  Brown  Swiss  —  in  the  cattle 
show.  They  were  competing  for  a 
total  of  $4,400  in  cash  prizes  plus 
ribbon  awards  given  under  the 
Danish  system  of  judging  in  which 
each  cow  received  a  ribbon  (blue, 
red  or  white)  according  to  her  in¬ 
dividual  merits.  Judges  for  the  show 
were  Dr.  Gordon  Cairns  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  for  the  Holstein 
breed  and  Dr.  Fordyce  Ely  of  Ohio 
State  University  for  the  other  four 
breeds. 

The  Grand  Champions 


ice  except  a  terrific  increase  in 
progeny.”  Through  this  instrument 
artificial  insemination,  improved  pro.! 
duction  as  illustrated  above  can  be 
accomplished  as  long  as  superior 
sires  are  selected. 

Business  Meeting 

Almost  250  local  association  dele¬ 
gates  and  friends  of  the  organization 
attended  the  Friday  evening  dinner 
and  annual  meeting  session.  Dele¬ 
gates  approved  a  budget  for  the 
1953-54  fiscal  year,  which  began 
June  1,  based  on  350,000  first  serv¬ 
ices,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over 
the  year  just  past.  Delegates  also 
approved  seven  minor  changes  in 
the  by-laws. 

Manager  Maurice  W.  Johnson 
stated  in  the  annual  report  that  the 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  the 
year  just  ended  was  an  increased  use 
of  desirable  AB  proved  sires.  These 
are  the  selected  top  bulls  which  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  desirable  dairy  characteristics  in 
many  herds  under  widely  varying 
conditions  of  management,  feeding 
and  genetic  inheritance  through 


Following  a  careful  inspection  of 
each  animal  in  the  ring  and  placing 
of  the  respective  classes  the  follow¬ 
ing  breed  Grand  Champions  were  se¬ 
lected:  Holstein  —  Kurtzhurst  Orms- 
by  Posch  Colan,  a  daughter  of  the 
former  NYABC  sire  Count  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Robert  G.  Wehle  of 
Scottsville;  Guernsey  —  Peony,  a 
daughter  of  the  NYABC  sire  “Lead¬ 
er,”  owned  by  L.  W.  Sheldon  and 
Sons  of  Fulton;  Jersey  —  Cornell 
Eclipse  Joybell,  a  daughter  of 
“Eclipse,”  owned  and  exhibited  by 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  Ayrshire 

—  Don  Ramon’s  Sunshine  of  C.  B.,  a 
daughter  of  “Ramon,”  owned  by 
Silas  Stimson  of  Spencer;  Brown 
Swiss  —  Swissland  Sarah,  a  senior 
calf  sired  by  “College  Boy”  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  George  Smith  Estate 
of  Cobleskill. 

The  Production  Winners 

Production  class  winners  for  the 
respective  breeds  were:  Holstein  — 
A  “Dean”  daughter,  Broadmeadow 
Dean  Eileen  with  three  records 
averaging  19,878  lbs.  milk,  3.8  per 
cent  test  and  753  lbs.  fat,  shown  by 
E.  S.  Hopson  and  Sons  of  Dolgerville; 
Guernsey  —  Lynworth  Re  Dame,  a 
“Leader”  daughter  owned  by  L.  W. 
Sheldon  and  Sons  of  Fulton,  with  two 
records  averaging  10,140  lbs.  milk, 
5.9  per  cent  test  and  594  lbs.  fat; 
Jersey  —  F.  W.  Count  Lillian,  a 
“Blonde”  daughter  with  three  rec¬ 
ords  averaging  11,321  lbs.  milk,  5.4 
per  cent  test  and  606  lbs.  fat,  owned 
by  Stanley  N.  Chittenden,  New 
Lebanon;  Ayrshire  —  Don  Ramon’s 
Sunshine  of  C.  B.  with  two  records 
averaging  12,466  lbs.  milk,  4.3  per 
cent  test  and  540  lbs.  fat,  owned  by 
Silas  Stimson,  Spencer;  Brown  Swiss 

—  Sunnygables  Audrey,  a  daughter 
of  “Windsor”  owned  by  John  Conner 
of  Ithaca,  with  two  records  averag¬ 
ing  11,667  lbs.  milk,  4.0  per  cent  test 
and  465  lbs.  fat. 

Success  of  the  Program 


NYABC  Winners 


Grand  Ch.  Holstein,  exhibited  by 
Robert  G.  Wehle,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Champion  Guernsey,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  L.  W.  Sheldon  and  Sons, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Jersey,  exhibited  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


In  an  address  titled  “Opportunities 
and  Responsibilities  in  the  Artificial 
Breeding  Program,”  Dr.  *  Herman 
pointed  to  the  spectacular  yise  in 
the  number  of  cows  bred  and  or¬ 
ganizations  providing  service,  and 
told  his  audience  that  600,000  dairy 
farmers  “had  a  right  to  expect  the 
best”  to  emphasize  his  point  that 
responsibilities  were  intertwined 
with  opportunities.  “No  other  ve¬ 
hicle,”  he  stated,  “begins  to  approach 
its  force  in  shaping  the  production, 
type,  and  general  nature  of  our  milk 
cows  of  tomorrow. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  the  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination  program  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  very  well,”  Dr.  Herman 
said.  He  compared  production  re¬ 
sults  from  all  cows  in  the  United 
States  at  “5,236  lbs.  of  milk,  211  lbs. 
of  fat  with  the  average  DHIA  cows’ 
production  in  1951  of  9,195  lbs.  milk 
and  370  lbs.  fat  and  the  2,491  sires 
reported  used  in  artificial  breeding 
associations,  which  have  a  total  of 
47,971  daughters  with  81,128  DHIA 
production  records  averaging  9,533 
lbs.  of  milk,  403  lbs  of  fat.”  He 
stated  further  “Artificial  insemina¬ 
tion,  genetically  speaking,  adds  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  realm  of  natural  serv- 


Grand  Ch.  Ayrshire,  exhibited  by 
Silas  Stimson,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Brown  Swiss,  _  exhibited 
by  Smith  Estate,  Cobleskill,  N ■  y ■ 
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their  use  in  artificial  breeding. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  317,824 
first  services  were  to  this  group  of 
bulls.  Secondly,  these  great  bulls  are 
serving  as  foundation  stock  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  young  sires  to  be  sampled 
and  proved  through  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  Other  achievements  listed  by 
Mx  Johnson  are:  a  new  high  in  con- 
oeptiod.  results  with  a  73  per  cent 
based  on  60-90  day  non-returns  for 
the  year;  an  enlarged  field  service 
stalf  enabling  the  organization  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  dairy- 
men-members  and  affiliated  local  as¬ 
sociations:  and  the  establishment  of 
24  new  inseminator  units  during  the 
past  year  including  six  from  the 
affiliation  of  the  Broome-Tioga 

dcabc. 

As  chairman  of  a  five-man  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  including  Don 
Kelkenberg  of  Clarence  Center,  Erton 
Sipher  of  Gouverneur,  Bangs  Stew¬ 
art  of  Hunt,  and  George  Rich  of 
Franklin,  Donald  Whitson  of  Afton, 
president  of  the  Broome-Tioga  Dairy 
Cattle  Artificial  Breeding  Coopera¬ 
tive,  presented  nominations  for  four 
vacancies  on  the  NYABC  Board  of 
Directors,  which  were  unanimously 
approved  by  the  delegates.  Re¬ 


elected  to  the  13-member  board  were 
Benjamin  T.^  Foster,  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  for  District  7,  including 
Essex,  Warren  and  Washington 
Counties  in  New  York  State  and 
Addison,  Bennington  and  Rutland 
Counties--  in  Vermont;  and  Arthur  D. 
Hoose,  Fishkill,  for  NYABC  District 
8,  representing  counties  in  south¬ 
eastern  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
Newly  elected  to  the  board  were 
Glenn  Porter  of  Watertown,  to  serve 
as  director-at-large  representing  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  and  Stewart  Bene¬ 
dict  of  Massena  to  serve  as  director- 
at-large  for  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 
Retiring  Ayrshire  director  is  John 
Hollowell,  Penn  Yan,  and .  retiring 
Brown  Swiss  Director  is  Edmund 
Schillawski,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

In  a  short  organization  meeting  of 
the  new  board  of  directors  of 
NYABC,  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected:  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla, 
president;  George  Pringle,  Nichols, 
first  vice  pres.;  Glenn  Widger,  Elli- 
cottville,  sec-treas.;  Maurice  W. 
Johnson,  Ithaca,  who  is  the  NYABC 
manager,  asst.-treas.;  and  A.  W. 
Thompson,  Trumansburg,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  comptroller,  re-elected 
asst. -secy.  Bion  Carpenter 


At  Conn.  Farmers’  Field  Day 


Some  600  farmers  and  visitors  at¬ 
tended  the  Connecticut  Farmers’ 
Field  Day  on  August  19  at  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel  Experiment  Station  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Soils  research  was  emphasized 
this  year.  Green  manure  crops  and 
their  effect  on  soils,  soil  conditioners, 
and  the  use  of  various  fertilizers  and 
organic  matter  were  shown  in  plot 
tests.  The  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  clearly  illustrated  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  using  adequate  amounts 
of  both  organic  material  and  suitable 
fertilizers,  for  the  various  farm  crops. 

The  hybrid  corn  studies  under  the 
direction,  of  Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones/ 
Plant  Geneticist  at  the  Connecticut 
station,  and  Garden  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  were  displayed 
and  discussed  by  Dr.  Jones’  asso¬ 
ciates,  The  corn  hybrid  known  as 
Conn,  1540  has  continued  to  be  out¬ 
standing  as  a  field  corn  for  grain; 
it  is  very  drought  resistant.  The 
silage  corn  variety  known  as  Conn. 
870  is  likewise  superior,  especially  in 
dry  weather.  Among  the  many  at¬ 
tractive,  high  yielding  sweet  corn 
varieties,  Seneca  Chief  continues 
to  be  exceptionally  good.  A  desir¬ 
able  early  sweet  corn  variety  is  one 
known  as  Madison.  In  the  medium 
to  early,  classification  Miniature  has 
proven  to  be  very 'suitable. 

Dr,  H.  G.  Jacobson  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  field  corn  the  best  yields  last 
year  were  obtained  with  a  spacing  of 
38  inches  between  rows,  with  the 
stalks  12  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
In  our  opinion,  the  same  spacing 
showed  promise  of  being  the  best 
yielding  again  this  season.  This 
spacing  was  compared  with  other 
Plots  spaced  at  various  closer  and 
wider  intervals.  In  the  cultivation 
tests  the  best  yields  were  from  corn 


which  had  been  cultivated  twice,  as 
compared  with  one  cultivation  and 
no  cultivation. 

Following  lunch,  Director  Horsfall 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  Head  of  the 
Soils  Department  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Dr. 
Bear,  in  his  interesting  discussion, 
stated  that,  while  the  United  States 
of  America  at  present  has  a  surplus 
of  foods  for  its  populatiqn  of  some 
160  million  people,  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  constructive  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
country.  In  this  respect  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  will  be  at  least  175 
million  people  in  the  United  States 
by  1958  and  that  possibly  there  will 
be  300  million  persons  in  thi§  coun¬ 
try  by  the  year  2000.  Significantly, 
our  land  area  per  person  has  shrunk 
from  2,400  acres  in  1620,  when  the 
Pilgrims  landed,  to  10  acres  at  the 
present  time.  Even  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  this  10  acres  per  capita  con¬ 
sists  of  desert,  forest  and  waste  land. 
As  Dr.  Bear  pointed  out,  these 
figures  clearly  indicate  that  we  must 
expand  our  food  potential  by  such 
methods  as  soil  conservation  and 
bringing  these  unproductive  acres 
into  bearing.  The  increased  utiliza¬ 
tion  through  scientific  findings  will 
probably  release  and  make  available 
new  and  at  present  unknown  sources 
of  energy,  a  present  possibility  in 
this  respect  being  atomic  energy. 
The  work  of  investigators  at  the 
various  State  stations  through  their 
experimental  studies  offer  the  great¬ 
est  hope  for  the  necessary  expansion 
of  our  food  potential,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  increased  pdssibility  for  more 
profitable  farming,  and  continued 
good  and  plentiful  food  supplies  for 
posterity.  r.  w.  d. 


Connecticut  Farmers’  Field  Day  at  the  State  experimental  farm,  Mt.  Carmel, 
l*  an  anvual  event  of  great  interest  and  value  to  farmers  and  families  of  the 
t'Utmeg  State.  Trucks  with  seats  are  provided  to  take  visitors  around  the 
[arin  to  see  the  experimental  plots  and  projects  first  hand;  they  return  in 
llrriQ  for  lunch  wider  this  spacious  tent  shown.  This  year’s  event  on 

August  19 th  was  well  attended . 


CLINTON 

" Convincer * 

CHAINSAWS 


•  Special  Belt  Drive 

•  Pin  Point  Balance 

•  Grouped  Controls 

•  Coolest  Running 

•  Float  Type  Carburetor 

•  Bores,  Underbucks, 
Rips,  Angle  Cuts 


take  this  FREE 

3  minute  test 
and  be  convinced 


CLINTO 


LOOK  for 
THE  ARROWHEAD 
ON  THE  ENGINE 


RETAILS  FOR  ONLY 

s219»> 

WITHOUT  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN 

WITH  14"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $2215* 
WITH  IS"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $235.01 
WITH  20"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  S23S.SO 
WITH  2S"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  $247.51 
WITH  30"  GUIDE  BAR  AND  CHAIN  S2SS.50 


/ 1  only  takes  this  simple  three  minute  demonstration  to  convince  you 
the  Clinton  “Convincer”  is  a  quick  starting,  easy  handling  chainsaw. 
LIFT  IT!  Feel  its  light  weight  and  perfect  balance.  USE  IT!  Experience 
the  power,  maneuverability,  and  versatility.  PRICE  IT!  So  much 
chainsaw  for  so  little  money. 

Clinton’s  exclusive  engine  replacement  plan  means  you  need  buy  and 
Teplace  only  the  basic  engine  unit  and  save  countless  dollars.  Liberal 
trade-in  for  old  engines. 

Bow  Saw  Attachment:  Will  fit  same  engine.  No  new  transmission 
needed.  Helper’s  Handle:  Two  styles,  with  or  without  positive 
oiling  mechanism.  Low  Cutting  Attachment:  Will  fit  same  engine. 
No  new  transmission  needed. 


Chainsaw  Division  of 

cuiiTon  mncHine  company 

DEPT.  45 -A 

Clinton,  Michigan  •  Cable  Address:  “Chainsaws”  U,  S.  A. 

In  Canada:  292  Charlotte  St.,  Peterborough,  Ontario 

SEE  IT  AT  THE  FAIR! 


Look  for  it  at  .  .  . 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 

SPRINGFIELD  e  SEPT.  20  to  27 

BLOCK  C,  LOT  6 

FREE  FOLDER  Shows  PIXTONE  in  Action  —  Write  Today. 

Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  Stratford,  Conn. 


NeW  MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


PIXTONE  takes  the  work  out  of  stone  re¬ 
moval.  Picks  u|t,  carries,  dumps  stones  from 
I  '/a"  to  8"  in  diameter.  Clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day.  Pixtone  eliminates  many  costly 
damages  to  farm  machinery  —  makes  plow¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  easier  — 
increases  productivity. 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

1.  TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS  WITH 
OUT  MOWING. 

2.  TAKES  HAY  OUT  OF  SWATH  AS 
MOWER  DROPS  IT. 

3.  TAKES  DRY  HAY  FROM 
WINDROW  FOR  CHOPPING. 

4.  CLEAN  PICKUP  — NO 
DIRT  IN  LOAD. 

5.  PICKS  UP  CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  AND  BED¬ 
DING  AFTER  CORN 
PICKER. 
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Harvest  more  profits 

with  150-HourVeedol 
Tractor  Oil ! 


★ 


★ 


★ 


S  ack  away  more  money 
at  the  end  of  the  season 
.  .  .  by  operating  your 
gasoline- powered  tractors 
longer  between  crank¬ 
case  drains.  With  an  ordi¬ 
nary  oil,  you  may  have 
to  stop  and  change  the  oil 
after  only  60  to  70  hours. 
Even  with  some  of  the  so- 
called  “better”  lubricating 
oils,  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  go  more  than  100  hours. 
But  you’re  SAFE  for  a 
full  150  hours  with  fa¬ 
mous  150-Hour  VEEDOL 
tractor  oil!  It's  the 
better  tractor  oil ,  by 
the  clock! 


Saves  You  Money 
—5  Ways 

1.  Saves  Oil-by  giving  longer 
service  between  oil  changes  in 
gasoline-powered  farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  —  by  reducing 
power  blow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time— by  avoiding 
breakdown  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bills— by  resist¬ 
ing  heat  and  wear. 

5.  Saves  Replacements— by 
protecting  engine  parts. 


TRACTOR  OIL 


riY/NO 


EED0L 


TIDE  WATER 
^"ASSOCIATED 
k  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock  * 


Poultry  house  construction  was 
the  topic  featured  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Poultry  Association  and_  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  at  the  Flemington  Auc¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  was  combined 
with  the  annual  Open  House  for 
members  of  the  auction.  After  an 
hour’s  tour  of  inspection  of  the  plant 
which  included  facilities  for  treat¬ 
ing  eggs  for  storage,  the  handling  of 
new  empty  cases  and  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  bookkeeping  machines,  the 
educational  program  was  turned 
over  by  association  president  Donald 
DeMott  of  Flemington  to  William 
McIntyre,  Associate  County  Agent. 
W.  C.  Krueger,  State  Extension  En¬ 
gineer,  discussed  the  trends  in  poul¬ 
try  house  construction  and  em¬ 
phasized  a  42  feet  single  story  house 
as  most  desirable  from  many  angles. 
He  also  discussed  labor-saving  ar¬ 
rangements  and  his  remarks  were 
supplemented  by  colored  slides  taken 
on  a  number  of  poultry  farms  in 
Hunterdon  County  which  illustrated 
many  of  the  points  he  discussed. 


Elaine  Kernan,  an  18-year-old  girl 
of  Bridgeton,  was  named  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Vegetable  Queen  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Miss  Kernan, 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Morris  Kernan, 
a  vegetable  farmer,  was  sponsored 
locally  by  the  Cumberland  County 
Board  of  Agriculture.  She  was  run¬ 
ner-up  in  last  year’s  State  Contest. 
She  will  represent  the  Garden  State 
in  National  competition  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Assn,  of  America  in 
December  in  St..  Louis.  Mary  Nichol 
of  Mullica  Hill  who  was  last  year’s 
State  Queen  helped  crown  the  new 
queen.  Four  other  vegetable  farm 
girls  were  chosen  princesses  to  serve 
in  her  court.  They  are:  Joan  Frame 
from  Alloway;  Marilyn  Lowe  from 
Cranbury;  Lois  McCumsey,  from 
East  Brunswick  and  Helen  Schenkel 
of  Egg  Harbor. 


The  New  Jersey  Sheep  Assn, 
elected  William  Trimpi  of  Windy 
Hill  Farm,  Princeton,  as  its  new 
president  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spring  Lamb 
Show  last  month  at  Rutgers.  Thomas 
L.  King  of  Scotch  Plains  was  elected 
vice-president;  George  W.  Vander 
Noot,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  Rutgers,  secy-treas.;  and  directors 
elected  were  Harold  J.  Mostyn  of 
Dover;  Mrs.  Frances  King  of  Scotch 
Plains  Thomas  Howell  of  Califon 
and  Mrs.  Kathleen  Heaton  of  Old- 
wick.  Linda  Boardman  of  Bernards- 
ville  exhibited  the  champion  ewe  in 
the  show.  The  champion  ram  was 
exhibited  by  the  new  president.  Both 
were  Hampshires. 


Plans  are  continuing  to  develop 
for  the  big  New  Jersey  Mid-Atlantic 
Farm  Show  scheduled  for  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City  Decem¬ 
ber  4-9.  The  recent  appointment  of 
Clement  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  as  show  man¬ 
ager  makes  the  event  seem  more  of 
a  reality.  Lewis  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers.  In  his  new 
position  he  will  direct  all  phases  of 
the  exhibition.  The  show,  which  is 
the  first  major  farm  show  in  the  area 
since  before  World  War  II,  includes 
agriculture  exhibits  not  only  from 
New  Jersey  but  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  as  well. 


The  State  Horticultural  Society 
recently  held  its  Summer  meeting 
and  tour  with  fruit  growers  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  N.  J.,  and,  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.  The  tour  started  at 
the  D.  J.  Carlough  &  Son  orchard 
at  Ramsey  in  Burlington  County, 
where  there  is  a  95, 000-bushel  cold 
storage  and  a  modern  packing  house. 
An  orchard  equipment  demonstra¬ 
tion  followed  at  the  Underwood 
Orchards  near  Viola,  N.  Y.,  also 
operated  by  Carlough  &  Son.  Here 
the  growers  saw  176  acres  of  lead¬ 
ing  apple  varieties.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Testing  and  the  payment  of  in¬ 
demnities  under  the  Pennsylvania 
livestock  health  program  for  control 
and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  and 
brucellosis  in  cattle  have  recently 
been  resumed.  The  program  was 
stopped  temporarily  last  mid-April 
when  it  became  apparent  that  fed¬ 
eral  indemnity  funds  to  help  pay 
farmers  for  animals  that  showed 
positive  reaction  to  blood  tests, 
would  be  exhausted  before  June  30. 
Funds  for  state  indemnity  payments 
were  available  for  the  full  period. 
Testing  is  to  be  resumed  gradually, 
starting  with  disposal  of  all  reactors 
now  held  on  farms,  and  continuing 
other  phases  of  the  program  as  soon 
as  possible.  State  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Miles  Horst,  has  notified  all 
field  veterinarians  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  all  practicing  veterinarians 
in  the  state  concerning  this  matter. 

Owners  of  reactors  will  receive 
state  and  federal  indemnities  based 
on  the  amounts  previously  paid.  The 
maximum  federal  payment  per  head 
of  cattle  is  $25  for  unregistered  ani¬ 
mals  and  $50  for  registered  or  pure¬ 
bred  cattle.  State  payments  are  up 
to  $32.50  and  $50  for  unregistered 
and  registered  stock,  respectively. 
Since  late  April  many  herd  owners 
waived  all  federal  and  state  in¬ 
demnity  payments  and  continued 
testing  on  an  individual  herd  basis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Commission  has  announced  that  it 
will  offer  a  total  of  $55,912.25  in 
cash  premiums  for  competitive  ex¬ 
hibits  and  awards  for  statewide  con¬ 
tests  at  the  38th  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg  Janu¬ 
ary  11-15,  1954.  The  1954  Farm  Show 
premium  list  is  about  ready  for 
printing.  It  will  contain  some 
changes  in-  several  divisions  of  the 
show.  These  include  changing  the 
name  of  the  “gelding  division”  of 
the  horse  department  to  “grade  di¬ 
vision”  and  will  include  geldings  or 
mares.  In  the  sheep  department  the 


Oxford  breed  is  eliminated  and 
premiums  in  the  Corriedale  division 
are  increased  to  conform  with  other 
breeds  of  the  sheep  department.  In 
the  dairy  cattle  department  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed  is  added  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  school  class,  and  the  Kennebec 
variety  is  added  to  the  potato  de¬ 
partment  premium  classes. 


Two  Pennsylvania  youths  who 
won  a  cooperative  activities  program 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ass’n.  of  Farmers  Cooperatives 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation  (AIC)  attended  the  A'C 
meeting,  August  9-13,  at  Columbia. 
Mo. 

The  winners  are  Miss  Emma 
Cornman,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  and  Robert  Worley,  Mercer 
County.  Miss  Cornman  won  in  the 
4-H  division,  Worley  in  the  FFA 
contest. 

A  1953  crop  of  2,166,000  bushels 
of  peaches  from  Pennsylvania  or¬ 
chards  is  indicated.  The  peach  total 
yield  is  slightly  under  the  2,280,000 
bushels  produced  last  year,  but  js 
higher  than  the  1942-52  average  or 
2,087,000  bushels. 

N.  M.  Eeeely 


Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  we 
have  had  a  rather  peculiar  season 
and  it  is  slipping  away  fast  and 
Autumn  will  be  here  before  we 
know  it.  We  started  off  with  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  backward  and  as 
wet  a  Spring  as  any  one  can  re¬ 
member  and  nearly  all  crops  were 
put  in  much  later  than  they  ordi¬ 
narily  -  should  have  been.  But,  alb- 
once  in,  they  came  along  rapidly 
it  seems  we  are  going  to  have  a 
pretty  good  season  after  all. 

Wheat  has  been  harvested,,  rnucn 
of  it  combined  and  hauled  right  .o 
the  mill  and  sold.  Some  was  threshed 
but  the  great  majority  combined.  -- 
has  been  been  one  of  the  best  mops 
we  have  had  in  many  years.  Man} 
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fields  have  turned  out  yields  of  32, 
34  and  38  bushels  per  acre  and  one 
Amish  farmer  reported  50  bushels 
per  acre. 

Corn  has  done  well  and  looks  like 
a  promising  crop  although  at  present 
working  it  could  do  with  a  couple 
days  of  good  rain. 

Eggs  wrhich  have  been  too  low  all 
Summer  have  at  last  started  to  go 
up  and  local  stores  are  paying  '57 
and.  58  cents  for  eggs  at  this  time, 
compared  with  42  cents  most  of  the 
Summer.  Egg  auctions  are  of  course 
paying  several  cents  more. 

Milk  prices  have  not  been  too 
satisfactory  anywhere  and  prices  of 
both  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cows  -  are 
much  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Some  farms  are  being  sold  at  good 
prices,  smaller  farms  bringing  much 
more  in  proportion  to  their  size  than 
the  larger  farms.  Very  few  farm 
sales  recently  but  they  will  be  start¬ 
ing  up  this  month.  Many  commu¬ 
nity  and  livestock  auctions  all  seem 
to  be  doing  a  thriving  business.  Very 
few  cattle  and  veal  calf  buyers  go 
through  the  country  now.  They  buy 
what  they  want  at  the  auctions  and 
do  little  direct  dealing  with  the 
farmers  any  more. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Tops  in  Potatoes 


Eu  N.olt  (1.),  New  Holland,  Pa.,  won 
the  potato-picking  contest  at  the  mid¬ 
summer  field  days  of  Penn.  Coop. 
Potato  Growers’  Ass’n.  at  Potato 
City.  He  picked  300  pounds  of  Cob¬ 
blers  in  4  minutes,  23  seconds.  One 
second  behind  him  was  A.  Lincoln 
Keener ,  Elizabethtown;  Frank  Burk¬ 
hart  (r.),  Ephrata,  was  third  fastest 
picker. 


Mrs.  Wendell  Cramer  (1.),  Homer 
City,  was  the  quickest  potato  picker 
°-  the  ladies.  She  garnered  300 
pounds  in  6  minutes,  53  seconds. 
Rachel  Jean  Miller,  Mannheim,  was 
second-:  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Platz  ( r .), 
Fairview,  third. 


Burkhart,  14,  (1.),  Ephrata,  was 
junior  champion  potato  picker.  He 
Gathered  the  300  pounds  in  7  minutes, 
seconds.  The  King  brothers,  Na- 
rrlan->  .14,  and  Merle,  13  (r.),  Coch- 
av-sville,  were  second  and  third 
best  pickers. 
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Not  Just  3  or  4  "Talking  Points,”  but  a 
Whole  Tractor-Full  ol  Practical  Features 


AV 


JOHN  DEERE 

j  SERIES  2  PLOW 

TRACTORS 


POWERFUL 
ENGINE.,  i 


-  GlOOD  performance  in  a  tractor  and 
its  tools  depends  first  of  all  upon  good 
design  and  good  construction.  In  all 
sections,  on  farms  large  or  small,  the 
"40"  Series  Tractors  are  coming  through 
with  flying  colors. 

In  the  first  full  season  since  the  new 
John  Deere  "40' s"  were  presented,  thou¬ 
sands  upon  Thousands  of  farm  folks  have 
seen  them,  admired  them,  driven  them, 
and  bought  them.  Owners  have  redis¬ 
covered,  on  their  own  farms,  the  kind  of 
all-around \  well-balanced ',  engineer¬ 
ing  that  has  distinguished  John  Deere 
Tractors  for  the  past  thirty  years.  For, 
with  these  modern  2-plow  tractors,  John 
Deere  unveiled  several  features  that 
brought  forth  such  comments  as  "Now 
you're  talking !”  and  " Those  are  the 
things  we  want!” 

Some  of  the  "40"  features  are  shown 
at  the  right.  You  get  all  of  them  as 
standard  equipment,  plus  your  choice 
of  forty  Quik-Tatch  working  tools — two 
good  reasons  why  we  say,  " For  your 
own  good,  lor  the  good  of  your  farm, 
choose  a  John  Deere.” 


TOUCH  -0-MAT JC 
CONTROL  ...  provide* 

“live”  precision  control  of 
equipment. 


ADVANCED-T  VPE 
3 -POINT  HITCH  .  „  .  takes 
full  line  of  John  Deere  tools, 
also  other  makes. 


CO  AD- AN  D -DEPTH 
CONTROL  ...  assures  good 
work  in  varying  conditions. 
Three  load  settings. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
for  Free  Demonstration 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  LITERATURE 


ASSIST  STEP  .  «  «  you  get 
on  and  oS  easily,  even  when 
tools  are  attached. 

> 


.  .  .  power,  flexibility,  ead 
economy  In  full  measure. 


STAND  AT  WILL  .  .  . 

roomy  platform,  adjustable 
cushion  seat  provide  true 
operator  comfort. 


EAST  ADJUSTMENTS  m 

leveling  of  tools  controlled 
by  operator  from  tractor 
seat. 


SWINGING  ORAW8AR 

s..  fully  adjustable,  always 
on  the  tractor.  Meets  &&&£ 
specifications. 


JOHN  DEERE  -  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Dept.  137 

A 

Please  send  free  literature  on  “40”  Series  Tractors. 


Name~ 


R.R. 


_ Box _ 


Toum 


State 


A  Complete  Low-Cost  Loan  Service 


Long-term  Land  Bank  loans 
through  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 
— ■  up  to  33  years  to  repay 


X- 


Short-term  operating  loans 
through  your  local 
Production  Credit  Association 
—  for  periods  up  to  30  months 


1 

SIZE  OF  LOAN 

2 

REPAYMENT 

r§,  3  ‘ 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

You  moy  poy  off  either  type  of  loan  of  any  time  without 
penalty.  You  pay  interest  just  for  the  time  you  have  the  money. 


Up  to  5100,000  —  depending  on 
the  value  of  your  farm. 

Regular  installments,  once  or 
twice  o  year,  and  becoming 
smaller  as  loan  interest  de¬ 
creases. 


Any  amount  —  depending  only 
on  the  earning  capacity  of  your 
farm. 

When  income  is  normally  avail¬ 
able  —  monthly  on  dairy  loans 
—  selling  season  on  crop  loans* 


A  first  mortgage  on  your  farm 
real  estate.  Part-time  farms 
qualify  if  farm  income  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  pay  farm  operating 
costs. 

Low  interest  which  cannot  be 
raised  during  the  life  of  the 
loan. 


,4. 

m 

SECURITY  REQUIRED 

5 

INTEREST 


mm 


Depends  on  your  situation 
may  be  mortgage  on  cows,  of 
machinery  or  crops,  or  may  be 
unsecured. 


Interest  rates  are  reasonable  — 
and  you  pay  interest  only  fof 
the  time  you  have  the  money. 


And  —  when  you  borrow  you  become  a  member  and  part  owner 
of  your  local  association  cmd  have  a  voice  in  its  affairs  and 
management. 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING 


see  your  local  association  or  write  Dept.  R-33, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


by  farmers  for  farmers 


CANVAS  COVER 


WAT ■ RPR 00 FID  AND  FIREPROOFED 
AD  Oise*  from  Stock  at  Halt  Price.  For  Finn  art. 
Trueaen,  eta.  Writ*  for  Prleaa  and  Oamplea.  Direct 
from  Uanufeoturer.  Benina  Firmer!  for  BS  lean. 

P0R0H  DECK  CANVA0 
Ctmai  Beltina  and  Conieyor  Cantaa.  Carnal  Bp 
tba  Yard.  Write  for  •implet  and  Pried. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
*30  ARCH  ST..  (Pkaat  Market  7-2161)  PHILA.  0.  PA. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
he  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Stop  Soil  Erosion 

Save  valuable  top  soil!  Or¬ 
iginal,  genuine  K-S  fill 
“washes,”  gullies,  builds  ^5-  - 
and  repairs  terraces,  dams— easily,  swiftly.  Loads, 
unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
sizes.  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  factory. 

Send  for  Free  Literature  and  Low  Prices. 

(INTRAl  MFC.  <0.,  3913  MASON  ST„  OMAHA.  NEB. 

Btunnmir  CHIMNEY  CAPS  and  VENTILA- 
RtVULVINU  TORS,  GALVANIZED  STEEL  or 
ALUMINUM.  All  Sizes  and  Styles.'  Keeps  rain  and 
snow  out,  saves  fuel,  eliminates  fires,  back  draft 
and  creosote.  Catalog  FREE. 

G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr., 
RICHFIELD  9,  PENNSYLVANIA 


K-S 


ROTARY 

SCRAPER 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


7  prices 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
©n  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime, 
lasers  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  vyrite  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainfy.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-14,  COLOMBIA,  S.  C. 


Bacteria  in  Well  Water 

We  have  been  reading  your 
column  regularly  and  many  of  your 
solutions  to  problems  have  been  very 
helpful.  We  are  currently  faced  with 
a  problem  and  would  appreciate  any 
suggestion  or  information  you  might 
have. 

Recently  we  dug  a  seven  foot  well. 
We  found  a  good  supply  of  water  at 
this  level  even  though  we  have  had 
an  extremely  dry  season.  However, 
in  having  the  water  tested,  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  source  of  drinking  water. 
Microorganisms  of  the  coliform 
group  apparently  are  in  the  water. 

We  would  appreciate  knowing  re¬ 
liable  methods  of  purifying  this 
water.  We  are  also  interested  in 
knowing  what  is  included  in  the 
term  “coliform  group.”  m.  z.  f. 

The  coliform  group  is  a  strain  of 
bacteria  given  off  in  large  numbers 
from  the  intestinal  waste  of  animals 
and  humans.  The  presence  of  this 
organism  in  the  water  sdpply  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  or  has  been  receiving 
waste  material  of  either  human  or 
animal  origin.  These  organisms 
themselves  are  harmless  but,  if  they 
are  gaining  access  to  your  water 
supply,  then  typhoid  or  dysentery 
bacteria  might  also  gain  access.  The 
coliform  group  is  used  as  an  “indi¬ 
cator”  of  contamination. 

Boiling  water  for  five  minutes  is 
an  effective  means  of  making  it  safe 
for  drinking.  Chlorine  is  the  most 
dependable  disinfectant  but  requires 
varying  amounts  for  different  con¬ 
ditions.  Mechanical  devices  fof  feed¬ 
ing  chlorine  into  water  systems  are 
on  the  market. 

Regardless  of  the  purity  of  the 
water  in  the  well,  it  may  become 
contaminated  by  surface  water  leak¬ 
ing  in  from  the  sides  or  top.  It  is 
recommended  that  dug  wells  have 
watertight  walls  to  a  minimum  of 
10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Water  tight  masonry  with 
puddled  clay  back  fill  is  effective. 
The  well  curb  on  top  should  be 
waterproof  and  the  earth  mounded 
higher  so  that  surface  water  will 
drain  away  from  the  curbing.  Shal¬ 
low  wells  should  be  located  at  least 
150  to  300  feet  from  cesspools;  100 
feet  from  septic  tank  disposal  fields; 
50  to  150  feet  from  privies.  The  well 
should>  be  placed  on  higher  ground 
than  any  possible  pollution  sources 
such  as  barnyards,  cesspools,  privies, 
or  refuse  dumps. 

A  very  good  pamphlet  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pollution  is  Farmers  Bulletin 
No.  1978  “Safe  Water  for  the  Farm.” 
It  is  available  free  of  charge  from 
the  Division  of  Publications,  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

d.  E.  w. 


inches  by  two  inches  wood  strips, 
spaced  not  more  than  16  inches  cen¬ 
ter  to  center.  The  coils  of  pipe  are 
laid  between  these  sleepers.  They 
should  ’be  supported  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  off  the  aluminum  paper  on 
shims  of  wood  to  eliminate  heat  less 
by  conduction. 

You  are  apt  to  experience  some 
trouble  with  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  top  layer  of  flooring  since 
it  will  absorb  moisture  during  mild 
weather  when  the  furnace  is  not 
operating. 

The  coils  of  pipe  should  be  sepa¬ 
rately  controlled  for  temperature  so 
that  excessive  temperatures  will  not 
occur  at  the  floor  surface.  A  ther¬ 
mostat  to  operate  the  circulating 
pump  will  give  good  control. 

E.  K.  S. 


Garage  Construction 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cheapest 
kind  of  building  to  have  put  up  for 
a  garage?  I  want  it  dug  partly  out 
of  the  bank  which  is  from  three  to 
four  feet.  All  labor  will  have  to  be 
hired,  all  material  bought. 

I  have  seen  some  buildings  locally 
of  what  appears  from  the  distance  to 
be  corrugated  iron.  Someone  is  ad¬ 
vising  cinder  blocks  as  cheap  but, 
as  all  the  work  this  man  has  done 
for  me  has  always  cost  more  than 
expected,  I  cannot  accept  his  ad¬ 
vice.  H.  G.  c. 

In  building  the  garage  so  that  it  is 
below  ground  level  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,,  you  limit  the  selection 
of  materials  to  masonry  materials  if 
the  structure  is  to  have  reasonable 
lasting  qualities.  Corrugated  iron  is 
coated  with  zinc  to  increase  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  corrosion  and  will  give 
long  service  if  the  zinc  coating  is  a 
heavy  one  and  is  not  impaired  in 
handling,  cutting  or  puncturing. 
However,  since  the  corrugated  iron 
requires  wood  framing  —  if  the  cost 
is  an  important  consideration  —  it 
will  be  exposed  to  dry  rot  since  it  is 
below  grade.  The  same  problem 
would  exist  if  the  iron  were  re¬ 
placed  with  cement-asbestos  board 
or  other  material  impervious  to  rot 
The  wood  framing  is  the  weak  point. 

If  the  wood  framing  members 
were  well-coated  with  a  patented 
wood  preservative  tb*ir  durability 
would  be  considerably  increased  Ail 
building  materials  yards  sell  wood 
preservative. 

Cement-asbestos  board  is  made  in 
corrugated  form  —  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  iron  you  refer  to  — 
and  it  would  likely  be  preferable  to 
the  iron.  It  should  be  applied  with 
rust-proof  nails.  B.  K.  3. 


Removing  Whitewash  Fmm 
Stone  Walls 


Installing  Healing  Coils  Under 
Floor 

After  reading  a  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
about  laying  pipes  underneath  the 
floor,  I  was  so  glad  to  be  able  to 
come  to  you  for  honest  advice.  We 
value  your  paper  very  highly.  It  is 
certainly  helpful  to  many  farmers. 

I  am  planning  to  eliminate  a  cold 
kitchen  floor  by  laying  pipes  under 
the  floor,  since  that  appears  to  be 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  way.  But  before  tack¬ 
ling  a  job  like  that,  I  know  I  should 
get  all  the  information  possible.  The 
kitchen  is  level  with  the  furnace  in 
the  cellar;  therefore,  the  furnace 
does  not  heat  the  kitchen.  It  has  a 
double  wooden  floor.  Would  you 
think  one  floor  could  be  done  away 
with?  If  there  is  anything  else  that 
I  should  know,  will  you  kindly  give 
me  advice.  We  intend  to  use  flexible 
pipes.  h.  c. 

I  assume  you  have  a  hot  water 
boiler.  You  will  require  a  circulat¬ 
ing  pump  to  achieve  adequate  circu¬ 
lation  of  hot  water.  The  surface  un¬ 
der  the  pipes  should  be  insulated 
against  heat  loss  downward  (heat  al¬ 
ways  travels  toward  the  cold  wheth¬ 
er  the  colder  temperature  is  above 
or  below).  If  you  retain  the  wood 
flooring,  cover  the  underflooring 
with  aluminum  foil  building  paper. 
The  upper  layer  of  flooring  is  sup- 
l  ported  on  sleepers,  which  are  two 


We  are  getting  our  barn  re  ady  to 
ship  milk.  The  barn  has  thick  stone 
walls  which  have  been  whitewashed 
many  times  over  the  years.  We  roust 
see  that  the  walls  are  finished 
smoothly  with  a  cement  finish. 

The  problem  is  how  to  remove  the 
whitewash  inexpensively,  so  that  the 
finish  will  adhere  to  the  stones 
properly.  f.  J.  t. 

Whatewash  can  be  removed  with 
a  stiff  bristled  brush  and  water. 
Thoroughly  flush  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  whitewash  so  as  to 
assure  a  suitable  surface  for  plaster¬ 
ing.  b.  k.  s. 


. .  .  : : 
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HEAVY  DUTY, 
HIGH  SPEED 


> '  'i  5  m  s 


paiter  lor  "owing.  *"<!dir'9' 

,  u  n0  —  Wood's  all-purpose 
mulching  w  fiQ« 

alters!  Five  sites  in  60  ,  *  • 

114"  widths  (or  standard  and  hy 

draulic  lift  models.  N«w  parted 

iaeh  lot  simple  one-man  adpis 
U  and  attaching.  Heavy  duty 

60h.p.  gear  bos  is  custom  made 

?or  Wood's  cutter  for  more  elh 

cient  operation,  S*a93*r* 
blades  for  clean  mowing.  Com¬ 
plete  safety  for  the  operator. 

WOOD’S  IS  THE 


#  Adjusts  to  t4  helgn 


WOOD  BROS,  MFG.  CO. 

OREGON  4,  ILLINOIS 


Farm  Fire  Insurance  Rates 

Early  this  Summer,  The  Rural 
New-Y©rker  published  an  article 
which  stated  that  installation  of  a 
lightning  protection  system  on  farm 
buildings  causes  a  reduction  in  fire 
insurance  rates.  That  is  what  I 
thought  too,  until  last  year  when  the 
10  per  cent  reduction  on  the  premium 
for  my  farm  dwelling  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  Can  you  tell  me  about  this 
matter  and  the  farm  fire  insurance 
rates  in  New  York  State?  r.  c.  s. 

According  to  the  New  York  Fire 
Insurance  Rating  Organization,  a 
change  in  the  schedule  of  farm  rates 
was  made  about  a  year  ago.  It  is 
probable  that  you  are  paying  a  gen¬ 
erally  reduced  rate  on  your  dwelling 
now  because  of  its  location  in  a  “pro¬ 
tected  territory,”  i.e.  with  effective 
fire-fighting  service;  installation  or 
presence  of  a  lightning  protection 
system  does  not,  in  these  areas,  fur¬ 
ther  reduce  the  premium.  Even 
though  you  lost  the  10  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  for  lightning  protection,  it 
is  likely  that  the  reduction  in  rate 
for  your  “protected  territory”  loca¬ 
tion  compensates  for  it. 

There  are  in  New  York  State  two 
rating  schedules:  a  general  rating 
scheduled  for  farm  dwellings  and 


Family  Resemblance 

If  Billy  has  his  Grandpa’s  ears,  and 
Cousin  Elsie’s  chin, 

His  Mother’s  mouth,  his  Daddy’s  Nose, 
and  eyebrows  like  Aunt  Min  — 
I  can’t  begin  to  understand  how 
Nature  found  the  space 
To  fit  their  grown-up  features  on 
a  tiny  baby’s  face. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


LICK 
SUMMER 
DROUGHTS 

with  a  low  cost  CON¬ 
SOL  wall  driller.  Have  all 
the  wells  you  need  .  .  . 
where  you  want  them  .  .  . 
even  in  your  cellar  .  .  . 
shallow  or  deep. 

Easily  moved,  easy  to  set 
up  and  operate.  Sturdy 
and  reliable,  it  drills  many 
feet  of  rock  before  its  ex¬ 
tra  hard  drill  insert  needs 
renewal. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
U  S.  Navy  and  many  professional  well  drillers. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

For  4"  casings,  price  $385  F.O.8,  factory,  includes 
drill,  bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up 
to  300',  3/4  bp  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline  engine, 
available  at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  available  at 
$1295  F.O.B.  factory,  equipped  with  gasoline  engine. 

Write  for  literature  fo  Dept.  R 9 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


,-FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
J°  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduces  (put¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free,  catalog,  and 
prices. 


AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
'023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


-  POST  LAND  SIGNS  - - 

1  KOVED  &  EACH  DELIVERED  POST  PAID, 
inr-ro.  N0  LESS  than  20  SIGNS. 

JUOEPH  POLITO,  477  7th  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


outbuildings,  and  a  separate  one  for 
non-farm  buildings.  Rates  for  farm 
buildings  are  higher  than  for  non¬ 
farm,  except  that  farm  dwellings  in 
territories  having  Class  A,  B  or  C 
grades  of  fire  protection  are  rated 
the  same  as  non-farm  dwellings. 
These  rates  are  lower  than  the  farm 
(Class  D)  rates  but  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  added  credit  for  installation  of 
lightning  protection  systems.  Loca¬ 
tion  of  a  farm  dwelling  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  area  —  near  hydrant,  water 
or  fire-house  —  makes  it  a  “Pro¬ 
tected  Farm  Dwelling”  subject  to  the 
same  lower  rates  as  of  non-farm 
dwellings;  but  lightning  protection 
does  not  now  further  lower  the  rates. 

No  change  in  rating  has  been 
made  for  farm  buildings  in  unpro¬ 
tected  territories,  Class  D.  In  these 
territories,  distant  from  water  or 
fire-fighting  service,  the  regular  farm 
schedule  applies  and  does  provide 
credit  for  lightning  protection  sys¬ 
tems.  The  credit  for  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  on  a  farm  dwelling  in  an  un¬ 
protected  territory  is  six  cents  per 
hundred  a  year;  for  outbuildings  and 
barns  it  is  20  cents  per  hundred. 

This  rating  program  is  followed  by 
both  stock  and  mutual  companies 
and  by  some  advance  premium  co¬ 
operatives  which  are  members  or 
subscribers  to  the  N.  Y.  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Rating  Organization. 


Book  Note 

Breeding  Better  Livestock  —  By 
V.  A.  Rice,  F.  N.  Andrews,  and  E.  J. 
Warwick.  The  why  and  how  of  prac¬ 
tical  livestock  breeding  as  explained 
in  this  book  will  be  invaluable  both 
for  the  beginner  and  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  in  their  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  herds  or  flocks.  The 
authors  first  give  the  background  for 
animal  breeding  and  then  treat  fully 
all  the  scientific  data  of  production. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  takes 
up  the  art  of  animal  breeding,  or 
how,  with  skill  gained  from  experi¬ 
ence,  improved  stock  can  be  bred. 
Here  the  practical  problems  of  im¬ 
proving  livestock  by  selection  are 
discussed,  with  specific,  detailed 
chapters  devoted  to  the  selection  of 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  horses.  Final  chapters  on  breed¬ 
ing  systems  discuss  such  topics  as 
inbreeding,  outbreeding,  crossbreed¬ 
ing  and  linecrossing.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $6.50  (New  York 
City  residents  add  20  cents  sales 
tax) . 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  ANNOUNCES 


Already  a  truly  great  farm  tractor  by  every  performance  standard 
.  .  .  the  Model  WD  now  becomes  still  more  powerful ...  a  greater 
performer  than  ever  .  .  .  with  its  big  new  POWER  CRATER 
ENGINE  .  .  .  world’s  most  advanced  farm  tractor  power  plant! 

This  mighty  4-cylinder  engine  .  .  .  result  of  years  of  research 
and  development  by  Allis-Chalmers  engineers  .  .  .  brings  to  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere  a  new  conception  of  tractor  power  and  field 
performance. 

POWER  CRATER  turbulence,  center-fire  combustion,  high 
octane  fuel  performance  on  regular  gasoline,  226  cubic  inch 
displacement,  and  other  new  power-producing  features  .  .  .  PLUS 
.  .  .  Hydraulic  Traction  Booster,  Power-Shift  Rear  Wheels,  Two- 
Clutch  Power  Control  and  5- Way  Hydraulic  System  .  .  .  form  a 
combination  of  advantages  unmatched  and  unobtainable  in  any 
other  farm  tractor. 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today  and  place  your  order 
now! 


{  flUIS-CHAIMERS  } 

\  I  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A.  Jf 


Higher  6.5  to  1  compression  ratio:  Quick-Jet  exhaust  action;  new  deep-breathing 
carburetor;  positive  exhaust  valve  rotation;  new  “by-pass”  cooling  system; 
removable  wet-cooled  cylinder  sleeves;  four-speed  helical  gear  transmission; 
new  wide  rim  12-28  earth  gripping  tires;  adjustable  hydraulic  seat;  power  take¬ 
off;  battery;  lights;  starter;  muffler;  fenders  ...  all  standard  equipment! 
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Cobey  offers  you  mechanical  slm* 

Riicity  -  built  into  A  BASIC  UNIT 
MTH  ONE,  TWO  OR  THREE  COM¬ 
PLETE,  QUICK-CHANGE  ATTACH¬ 
MENTS  —  the  most  profitable  type 
of  equipment  for  you  to  own.  You 
will  like  its  sturdy  construction  and 
precision  operation— its  high  quality 
features  such  as  .  .  .  all  castings 
made  of  steel  or  steel  alloy  .  .  .  over¬ 
riding  clutch  .  .  .  roller  chains  —  no 
pressed  steel  chains  used  .  .  .  roller 
bearings  throughout  .  .  .  reversing 
gear  for  all  attachments  .  .  .  "walk¬ 
ing  arm"  positive  feed  .  .  .  dynam¬ 
ically  balanced  rotor  blades  .  .  .  and 
many  others.  Built  for  today's  heavy 
crops  —  and  tomorrow's  extra-heavy 
crops.  For  literature  check  the  handy 
coupon. 

The  Cobey  Co rp.f  Gal  ion,  Ohig 


Available 
with  40  h.p, 
engine 
or  power 
take-off 
attachment. 


Cuts,  chops,  and  loads  corn  and  sorghum  in  a  once-over 
operation.  Will  pick  up  "down"  corn  and  harvest  jq 


For  high-speed  harvesting.  Mounts 
with  just  six  bolts.  Pick  -  up  reel 
mounted  high  so  that  rocks  shake 
loose  instead  of  going  through 
machine. 


Complete  with  housing.  Mows  and 
picks  up  —  cleans  the  field  in  ONE 
operation. 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  NY*  93  Galion,  Ohio 

Mease  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 

Name _ _ _  -  ■ 

Address . . . . . 


O  MlULTI-FUftFOSE  HARVESTER 

□  PTO  SEIF-UNLOADING  WAGON 

□  HI  SPEED  CONVERTIBLE  WAGON 

□  PTO  DUMP  WAGON 

□  WAGON  GEAR  and  BOXES 

□  TILTING  PLATFORM  WAGON 

□  TWO-WHEEL  TRAILERS 

City 

V  I~1  COMBINATION  SPREADER 


„ _ State 

□  HARROWS 

□  and  HOES 


□  PULVERIZERS 
and  »  MULCHERS 


U  HAY  RAKES  «nd 
□  HI-CLEAR  ANCE  WAGON 


LI  SILAGE  " 
■LOWERS  and 
CEID  GRINDERS 


and  SELF- 
UNLOADING 
WAGONS 


MULTI-PURPOSE 

HARVESTER 


COBEY  ROW  CROP  ATTACHMENT 


COBEY  MOWER  BAR 
ATTACHMENT 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY 


COBEY  FARM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  HAULING,  TILLING  AND  HARVESTING 


WWOMWMWJ 

"AVI 

Weedy  fields. 

■i  \ 

isw _ 

COBEY  HAY  PICK-UP 
ATTACHMENT 

"It's  so  comforting  to  know  that  Bethlehem  Fence  keeps 


the  animals  where  they  belong.” 


Grange  News 


When  New  England  Granges 
tackle  a  job,  they  do  a  thorough 
one,  and  that  is  what  they  are  again 
planning  for  as  preparations  get  un¬ 
der  way  for  the  great  1953  National 
Convention  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
November  11-19.  This  is  the  87th 
Annual  Session  of  the  National 
Grange.  The  convention  city  and  a 
host  of  Patrons  are  now  making 
their  plans  to  attend  the  session  and 
take  the  Seventh  Degree.  There  are 
good  facilities  for  efficiency  and 
comfort.  The  Seventh  Degree  will  be 
conferred  11  times  at  Burlington. 
Class  days  and 'hours  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  color  of  admission  tickets, 
which  should  be  purchased  before 
going  to  Burlington,  if  possible,  as 
congestion  there  will  be  heavy. 
Seventh  Degree  tickets  will  be  on 
sale  at  all  advance  Sixth  Degree 
State  sessions  and  as  afterwards  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  respective  State 
Masters.  The  fee  for  the  Seventh  De¬ 
gree  is  $5.00,  but  with  no  dues  or 
assessments  afterwards.  The  vari¬ 
ous  meeting  places  in  Burlington  are 
so  close  together  that  the  con¬ 
venience  of  members,  both  candi¬ 
dates  and  spectators,  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  Flynn  Theatre, 
where  the  Seventh  Degree  is  to  be 
presented  adjoins  the  Hotel  Vermont, 
the  convention  headquarters.  Nearby 
is  the  Burlington  City  Hall,  where 
all  the  convention  business  sessions 
will  be  held,  including  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  National  Grange  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  November  11. 
The  spacious  municipal  auditorium 
will  be  used  for  the  Annual  Convo¬ 
cation  of  the  Assembly  of  Demeter. 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  14. 


Insurance  has  been  one  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  Grange 
members  whether  it  be  fire,  life, 
automobile,  liability  or  group  hos¬ 
pitalization.  Just  recently  the 
Grange-sponsored  life  insurance 
company,  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  new  policy 
with  health  and  accident  coverage. 
In  addition  to  its  regular  service,  the 
company  has  provided  incentive 
awards  to  those  Subordinates  whose 
members  take  out  new  insurance  or 
increase  the  amount  of  their  former 
coverage.  Thus  for  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  policies  on  the  lives  of  its 
members,  a  Grange  will  be  awarded 
an  altar  or  officer’s  station  cloth,  a 
large  lodge  Bible,  flag  and  officers’ 
regalia.  Many  Subordinates  have  al¬ 
ready  received  one  or  more  of  these 
attractive  awards.  By  contacting 
the  local  Farmers  and  Traders  In¬ 
surance  agent  and  having  him  ex¬ 
plain  the  advantages  of  Grange- 
sponsored  insurance,  many  addition¬ 
al  Granges  can  improve  their  halls 
with  these  achievement  awards. 


Miss  Ida  Searles,  of  Chelsea 
Grange  in  Maine,  has  served  the 
Grange  long  and  well.  “Aunt  Ida,”  as 
she  is  fondly  known,  is  92  years  old 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Grange  for  77  years.  In  that 
time  she  has  served  as  the  Subor¬ 
dinate’s  Master  and  for  many  years 
as  its  Secretary.  Aunt  Ida  is  still 
active  in  both  Grange  and  Church. 
She  joined  the  Grange  in  September, 
1876,  when  she  was  16.  Her  parents 
were  charter  members.  She  is  the 
surviving  member  of  a  family  of  10 
children  of  whom  she  was  the 
youngest.  Except  for  14  years  when 
she  lived  in  New  Hampshire,  Miss 
Searles  has  resided  in  her  native 
town  off  Chelsea.  Educated  in  the 
local  schools,  she  taught  for  several 
terms  at  Schools  Nos.  3  and  8.  She 
also  served  as  Sunday  School  su¬ 
perintendent  for  many  years. 


Riverside  Grange,  at  its  recent 
first  meeting  in  its  new  hail  at  Waits 
River,  Vermont,  helped  George  A. 
Richardson  celebrate  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  in  friendly  fashion.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  was  instrumental  in  helping  the 
Grange  to  buy  the  building.  Ernest 
Locke,  of  Bradford,  first  master  of 
Riverside,  gave  the  early  history  of 
the  Grange.  Vercnont  State  officials, 
State  Master  Harold  Arthur,  State 
Treasurer  and  Mrs.  Earl  Winter,  and 
Deputy  Harold  Kendall,  were  guests. 


Lamoille  Grange  of  Moirisviiie 
recently  celebrated  its  60th  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  supper  followed  by 
a  regular  meeting.'  A  large  anruver-  \ 
sary  cake,  the  high  point  of  the 
table  decoration,  was  cut  by  Mrs. 
Edna  Farr;  a  57-y.ear-member,  “The 
Progress  of  Lcmoille  Grange,”  a 
pageant,  was  presented  and  three 
25-year  certificates  were  awarded, 
Lamoille  has  323  members. 


Some  275  Patrons  and  their  guests 
Jfrom  Pomona  No.  31  recently  en¬ 
joyed  a  talent  show  and  square 
dance  at  Turbotville,  Pa.,  Community 
Hall.  Pomona  No.  31  is  located  in 
Upper  Northumberland,  Union  and 
Montour  Counties  and  is  made  up 
of  the  following  Suboit  dinate 
Granges:  Turbot,  Delaware,  White 
Deer,  Northumberland,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Spring  Garden,  Buffalo  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Valley,  Grovania  and  Ex¬ 
change. 

Mrs.  Irene  W.  Truxal,  Jeannette, 
is  chairman  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Youth  Committee  which  is 
planning  to  hold  monthly  bowling 
parties.  Recently  they  sponsored  a 
bowling  party  attended  by  50  young 
people  from  eight  of  the  15  Granges 
in  the  county. 

Erie  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
4  met  as  guests  of  Edinboro  Grange 
No.  947,  with  Worthy  Master  Earl 
Miller,  presiding.  Highlighting  the 
meeting  was  the  presence  .of  Worthy 
State  Grange  Master,  Dr.  B.  H. 
Dimit. 

Berks  County  Pomona  No.  43  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Wilson  High  School, 
West  Lawn,  with  Kissinger’s  Grange 
No.  2046  and  Gouglersville  Grange 
No.  1743  as  hosts.  The  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  conducted  by  Pomona  Mas¬ 
ter,  Thomas  J.  Merkel.  Greetings 
were  extended  by  Mrs.  Ada  Strause, 
Lecturer  of  Kissinger’s  Grange 

The  following  constructive  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  Westfield,  Pa.,  Grange  No. 
1514: 

Whereas,  the .  Grange  is  composed 
primarily  of  farm  folks;  and,  where¬ 
as,  the  major  farm  income  for  our 
community  comes  from  the  sale  of 
milk;  and,  whereas,  it  is  especially 
true  that  habits  formed  during  early 
life  are  apt  to  be  continued  all 
through  life;  therefore,  be  it  re- 
-  solved,  that  we,  the  members  of 
Westfield  Grange,  No.  1514,  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  increase  of 
milk  sales,  do  what  we  can  to  de¬ 
velop  the  milk  habit  by  urging  that 
milk  be  made  available  at  all  times 
when  the  Grange  furnishes  dinners 
or  lunches;  and,  especially  see  that 
our  young  folks  always  have  the 
chance  to  form  the  habit  of  saying, 
“Make  mine  milk,  please!” 

Cambria  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  quarterly  meeting  recently 
in  Munster  Grange  Hall  near  Loretto. 
A  special  election  was  called  for 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  McWilliams  of  Ebens- 
burg  was  elected  to  be  Master  of  the 
County  Grange  to  succeeed  Elmer 
Rowland  of  Ebensburg  who  resigned 
because  of  illness. 

Keystone  Grange  No.  2,  Millers- 
burg,  has  one  of  the  most  active 
Home  Economics  Committees  m 
Montgomery  County  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  George  Craig,  anci 
her  co-workers,  Mrs.  George 
McCleary,  Mrs.  Ray  Smith,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Klumpp,  Mrs.  William  War¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  Sam- 
worth,  Mrs.  T.  Schmitt,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Ryder.  Keystone  Grange  recently 
celebrated  its  80th  anniversary. 
Members  of  the  Home  Economics 
Committee  made  the  aniversary  cahe 
which  was  large  enough  to  serve  15U 
persons.  Plans  for  the  future  memde 
a  Hobby  Show,  a  pie  contest,  and  the 
annual  flower  show  which  has  been 
expended  this  year  to  include  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  J)- 
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SEE  THE 


Golden  Jubilee 

FORD  TRACTOR  SHOW 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
SYRACUSE 

SEPTEMBER  5  THRU  13 


we're  going  .  .  . 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  5  thru  12 

•  KING  WYSE.  INC. 

Farm  Elevators,  Forage  Harvesters 

•  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

Chief  Garden  Tractors,  Dig-a-Tiller 

•  HENDERSON  MFG.*  CO. 

Manure  Loaders 

•  MEYER  PRODUCTS 
Snow  Plows 

•  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO. 

Harvest  Twines,  Ropes 

«  GROVE  MFG.  CO. 

Wagons  &  Trailers 

•  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

Barn  Equipment 

«  KOSCH  MFG.  CO, 

Side  Mounted  Mowers 

•  OLSON  MFG.  CO. 

Roto-  Beaters 

•  HANSON  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Brodjet  Sprayers 

•  HARRIMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Chattanooga  Pulverizers  &  Repairs 

See  Above  at  Farm  Machinery 
Building-  —  Booths  41,  42,  43,  44 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  — 

GATH  &  HERMS 
749  Elk  St,  Buffalo,  10,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  TRIANGLE  4024 


EAR  CORN 

Shelled  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Wheat, 
Oats  —  and  Other  Small  Grains 


Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built' 

12-month  all-purpose  use 

HEAVY  DUTY  FEATURES— 14  gauge  steel  trough 

•  18  in.  scrota  trough  •  5  in.  straight  sides  •  No.  55 
double  chains  «  4  &  8  ft.  sections  for  desired  lengths 

•  8  ft.  spring  lift  drag  or  gravity  hopper  (extra). 
Standard  Equipment  includes  roller  chain  speed 
reduction,  motor  mount  with  belt  release,  “built- 
in  ’  power  take-off,  shelled  corn  screen,  safety  slip 
clutch.  Ready  To  Operate  Except  For  Power. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature  and  prices 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621S-S  locust  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


We  're  going  .  •  . 

N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR  SYRACUSE 
SEPTEMBER  5-12 

BOOK 

OF 

KNOWLEDGE 

See  Our  Exhibit 
tl  Booth  108 

Manufacturers  &  Liberal  Arts 
• ;  Building 

the  GROLIER  SOCIETY  Inc. 

2  West  45  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 


The  Soil,  and  Its  Properties 

The  physical  properties  of  a  soil 
are  often  more  important  than  its 
chemical  properties,  for  plants  must 
have  good  root  systems  that  extend 
not  only  horizontally  but  also  verti¬ 
cally  if  they  are  to  withstand  drouth 
and  collect  enough  of  the  necessary 
nutrients  to  enable  them  to  produce 
high  acreage  yields.  The  reason  why 
the  modern  synthetic  organic  soil¬ 
conditioning  chemicals  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  isxthat  by  their  use  soil  can  be 
remade  from  the  physical  point  of 
view.  Once  the  soil  has  been  put  into 
good  shape,  a  soil-conditioning 
chemical  thoroughly  mixed  with  it, 
permitted  to  stand  until  the  next 
rain,  and  then  worked  again,  it  will 
not  only  be  in  excellent  tilth  but  it 
may  stay  that  way  for  several  years. 
Yet  soil-conditioning  chemicals,  at 
present  prices,  cannot  be  used  to  fi¬ 
nancial  advantage  by  farmers  who 
are  growing  such  field  crops  as  corn, 
wheat  and  clover.  However,  by 
growing  cultivated  crops  in  rotation 
with  small  grains  and  grass-legume 
hay  crops,  the  soil-conditioning 
process  can  be  carried  out  both  auto¬ 
matically  and  economically. 

What  is  desired  is  to  get  the  soil 
in  a  granular  condition,  such  as  oc¬ 
curs  when  dough  is  made  into  bread, 
dried  and  broken  into  crumbs.  Like¬ 
wise  the  finer  soil  particles  must  be 
brought  together  into  crumbs,  called 
“aggregates.”  Yet,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Soil  aggregates  must  be  so 
made  that  they  cannot  readily  be 
broken  down,  as  bread  crumbs 
would  be  if  they  were  wetted.  This 
calls  for  having  the  soil  particles 
joined  into  aggregates  by  some  type 
of  material  that,  once  it  is  dried  out, 
does  not  rewet  readily.  Soil  organic 
matter  that  has  been  worked  over  by 
soil  microbes  is  that  type  of  ag¬ 
gregating  material.  It  glues  the  soil 
particles  together  and  then,  after 
being  dried  out  by  the  evaporating 
action  of  sun  and  wind,  the  pumping 
action  of  plant  roots,  or  the  desiccat¬ 
ing  action  of  freezing  weather,  they 
tend  to  remain  in  an  aggregate 
state,  at  least  during  one  growing 
season.  Such  aggregates  are  said  to 
be  stable. 

It  is  evident  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  extend  the  life  of  these 
aggregates,  even  the  stable  ones. 
This  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  soil 
covered  by  a  closely  grown  crop,  by 
having  a  mulch  of  crop  refuse,  by 
avoiding  cultivation,  and  by  keeping 
heavy  machinery  off  the  land  when 
it  is  wet.  Thus  the  state  of  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  land  that  is  occupied  by  wheat 
and  hay  crops  tends  to  improve. 
That  which  is  growing  a  cultivated 
crop  tends  to  deteriorate.  So  these 
two  kinds  of  crops  must  be  regularly 
balanced  against  each  other.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  to  keep  the  soil  in 
such  good  physical  state  that  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  rain  that  falls  on  it  will 
seep  down  into  it,  the  excess  being 
drained  through  the  soil  rather  than 
being  permitted  to  run  off  the  top 
and  carrying  good  soil  with  it.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  water  that 
soaks  into  the  soil  after  each  rain, 
the  larger  the  moisture  reserves  to 
tide  the  crop  over  in  time  of  drouth. 
And  when  the  soil  is  in  a  good  state 
of  aggregation,  roots  tend  to  go  down 
much  farther  into  the  subsoil,  where 
they  will  have  still  larger  supplies 
of  water  and  mineral  nutrients  at 
their  disposal. 

This  is  an  old  subject,  but  every 
once  in  a  while  it  is  important  to 
bring  it  back  for  consideration,  for 
we  are  continually  learning  new 
facts  about  old  practices,  and  within 
the  last  20  years  or  so  we  have 
learned  a  lot  more  about  what  must 
be  done  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
physical  state.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  we  have,  because  modern  heavy 
machinery  when  improperly  used 
can  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  soil,  and 
special  efforts  must  be  made  to  com¬ 
bat  the  resulting  deterioration  of  the 
working  quality  of  the  land. 

The  future  of  our  nation  rides  on 
the  soil,  so  we  must  take  care  of  it. 

Firman  E.  Bear 


LIME  •  SEED  *  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster 
saves  real  money.  Special 
hitch.  No-clog  agitator.  Gives 
exact  spreading  — 50  lbs.  to 
8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad 
guarantee.  12,000  working 
in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Cleans  his  barn 


SAVES  MONEY  —  RepTace- 
merit  parts  on  chain-type 
cleaners  often  equal  entire 
cost  of  a  new  Jamesway  in 
a  few  years. 

SAVES  LABOR  —  Up  to  2 

hours  a  day.  Works  for  you 
every  day  cows  ore  in  barn. 
REDUCES  WASTE  —  Mixes 
liquids  and  solids  in  gutter. 
Reduces  loss  of  yield  — 
boosting  plant  food. 

FITS  ANY  BARN  —  Works 
in  barns  with  1,  2,  3  or 
more  rows  of  cattle.  No 
need  to  rearrange  stalls 
and  stanchions.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall  now. 


New  Jamesway 
Shuffle-Stroke  Barn  Cleaner* 
installs  easier,  costs  less, 
cleans  better 

Yes,  he’s  cleaning  the  barn  and  it’s 
costing  him  less  .  .  .  for  today  it’s 
truly  cheaper  to  push  a  button  than 
a  shovel.  That’s  why  more  and  more 
dairymen  are  saving  hours  of  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  .  .  .  cutting  down 
on  high-priced  labor  ...  by  installing 
new,  low-cost  Jamesway  Barn  Clean¬ 
ers  and  other  Power  Choring  equip¬ 
ment  now. 

They  know  that  Jamesway  Shuttle- 
Stroke  action  gives  advantages  not 
offered  by  chain-type  cleaners.  It’s 
easier  to  install.  Costs  less  to  own  and 
maintain.  Leaves  gutters  cleaner.  A 
Jamesway  Direct  Delivery  takes  the 
load  from  gutter  to  spreader  in  one 
continuous  push-pull  action  without 
gears,  chains  or  sprockets  in  the  gut¬ 
ter  to  break  or  replace  —  without  cor¬ 
ners  to  turn.  It  handles  once-a-day 
cleaning  with  ease.  Permits  cleaning 
by  hand  should  power  ever  fail. 

Jamesway’s  complete  line  of  stalls, 
pens,  windows  and  Power  Choring 
equipment  assures  the  most  efficient, 
economical  and  sanitary  modern 
dairy  layout.  See  your  Jamesway 
dealer  now.  For  Free  Folders,  write 
your  nearest  branch  office,  Dept.RN 953, 
James  Mfg.  Co. 


Unloads  his  silage 


No  silo  unloading  job  is  too  tough 
for  a  Jamesway  Power  Choring 
Silo  Unloader.  It  unloads  grass 
or  com  silage,  frozen  or  un¬ 
frozen.  Breaks  up  chunks.  Im¬ 
proves  -  palatability.  Saves  feed 
and  time.  Prevents  silo  accidents. 


Ventilates  his  building 


Jamesway  Power  Ventilation 
takes  moist,  clinging,  smelly  air 
out  of  your  barn  .  .  .  bring3  in 
clean,- fresh  air.  It  reduces  pro 
fit-robbing  drafts  and  sudden 
temperature  changes.  Works  bet¬ 
ter,  last  longer  because  it’s  built 
especially  for  farm  buildings. 


*Patented  and  Patents  Pending 


WATER  CUPS  STALLS— STANCHIONS  FEED  TRUCKS 


Power  Choring  Cattle  Feeder 

Works  with  Silo  Unloader 
to  make  entire  operation 
an  easy  push-button  job. 
Write  for  complete  details. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF., 


ft.  Atkinson,  Wlt,j  Mount  to/,  (jw  Anqohf  62,  C'a$ 

FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING  « 

4-  - 


Less  work,  less  waste 


with 


The  concrete  slab  shown  here  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  ways  concrete  can  improve  both  farm  and  farming. 
It  makes  it  easier  to  unload  grain.  There  are  no  ruts  .  .  . 
wagons  and  elevator  drag  are  always  level.  Spilled 
grain,  that  would  otherwise  be  pushed  into  the  dirt,  can 
be  eagily  swept  up  and  saved. 

Concrete  makes  farm  work  easier— helps  lower  costs.  It 
saves  labor,  helps  to  conserve  feed  and  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  It  makes  the  farm  a  more  attractive  place  on 
which  to  live  and  work  .  .  .  and  well  built  concrete 
structures  will  last  a  lifetime  with  little  maintenance. 

See  your  Lehigh  Dealer  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 
He  will  be  glad  to  give  you  details  on  this  and  other 
money  saving  improvements  for  your  farm. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  .  CHICAGO,  ILL.  .  SPOKANE;  WASH. 


CONCRETE 


tflamafii 


Two  men  ortrf  o  boy  con  build  o  1C  x  15  groin 
unloading  platform  with  18  bogs  Lehigh 
Cemen*,  1  Vi  cu.  yds.  sdrvd,  2  cu.  yds.  grovel, 
or 

3  cu.  yds.  ready  mixed  concrete 


rdimcia  muuciii  ripe 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  (Farm  Machine  Bldg.) 

SEPT.  5th -SEPT.  12th 

Drop  in  for  a  chat  at  our  exhibit .  .  .  and  let  us  show  you  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  Orangeburg  Pipe.  Orangeburg  Root-Proof  Pipe 
is  for  conducting  water  from  spring  to  house  and  bsrns,  for  con¬ 
ductor  lines  from  downspouts,  storm  drains  .  .  .  sewer  line  to 
septic  tank.  Orangeburg  Perforated  is  for  draining  wet  spots, 
fields,  barnyards,  septic  tank  disposal  beds.  Orangeburg  is  easy 
to  install— lasts  for  years  underground— the  economical  pipe  to  use. 

Orangeburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Orangeburg,  N.Y. 


ORANGEBURG 

THE  ROOT-PROOF  PIPE 


DAIRYMEN 

The  KO-EX-7  Brom  Thymol 
Mastitis  Detectors 

make  it  EASY  for  you  to  TEST  your 
herd  QUICKLY.  Samples  FREE. 
Write  today. 

STERLING  RESEARCH  CORP. 
Dairy  Div.  RNY,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped.  includ  jb  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 
Finishers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  RN,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


C  r  m  nun  enter  Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
HHII  wniC  etc.  Write  for  free  samples 
of  our  fine  rayon  crepes,  printed  crepes,  nylon,  etc. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Unusual  Values! 

ALEX  RODK1N,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  ^ 

k RUBBER  1 
^COVERED 

M.  LOOP  PADDLE 


See  your 
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DEALER 

or  write 
for  MEW 

Bulletin  er; 


BETTER 


THE 


Ways 


with  these  top-value  featuies:  Ribbed- cast  iron  lifetime  bowl  ► 
half-ball  shape;  no  dirt-catching  cornets  ►11NKM  DESIGN  with  sweep- 
clean  Rubber  Covered  LOOP  PADDLE  ►Stainless  Steel  Valve  Seal 
►tae-resist  Valve  ►Detachable  Bowl  and  Housing  ►Install  easily 
on  wood  or  metal  without  special  adapters  ►  Use  without  pressure 
regulator  on  normal  waler  lines  ►  Pipe  trom  above  or  below 


with  simple  fittings. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
A  III  T  O  ID  ,  O  . 
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Timber  Mortality 

By  JAMES  W.  METEER 


ORCES  of  nature  and  the 
elements  of  a  rigorous 
climate  have  an  insidious 
way  of  taking  a  large  toll 
of  timber  dollars  every 
year  from  our  woodlands. 
J  Next  to  fire,  timber  mor¬ 
tality  ranks  second  in  robbing  us  of 
thousands  of  mature  trees  that  might 
otherwise  be  used  for  lumber  and 
wood  products.  In  many  stands  the 
annual  loss  nullifies  the  gain  by 
growth.  This  is  a  serious  situation 
because  tree  growth  is  the  life  of 
the  stand  and  is  essential  to  timber 
crops.  Unfortunately,  few  woodland 
owners  realize  that  such  losses  oc¬ 
cur.  Actually,  if  a  farmer  owns  40 
acres  of  mature  timber  and  is  not 
practicing  wise  management,  he  may 
lose  enough  lumber  every  five  years 
to  build  a  good  sized  new  house. 

50  Board  Feet  Annual  Acre  Loss 

Such  startling  details  already  come 
to  light  as  a  result  of  a  recent  project 


This  tree  would  have  made  about  675 
board  feet  of  lumber  when  marked 
for  cutting  in  1945.  Left  instead,  it 
went  down  in  1949  at  the  point  of  a 
trunk  defect  where  marked. 

set  up  by  the  forestry  department 
of  the  Ohio  experiment  station.  The 
purpose  of  this  work  is  to  find  facts 
on  forest  farming  and  to  develop 
practical  guides  for  individual  land- 
owners  to  use  in  their  timber  crop¬ 
ping  programs.  The  area  being 
studied  covers  more  than  a  score  of 
Ohio  counties  and  consists  of  33  ex¬ 
perimental  forests  owned  either  pri¬ 
vately  or  by  the  State.  In  all,  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000  trees  are  involved 
in  the  study. 

Several  of  these  woods  were  re¬ 
measured  last  Spring  after  a  five- 
year  interval.  To  the  surprise  of 
both  foresters  and  farm  owners, 
three  of  the  woods  showed  an  annual 
mortality  loss  of  about  50  board  feet 
of  usable  timber  per  acre.  This  is 
equal  to  *10,000  board  feet  from  a  40- 
acre  woods  in  five  years.  Causes  of 
mortality  were  over-crowding,  wind 
throw  and  wind  breakage;  the  cause 
of  death  of  some  trees  could  not  be 
determined. 

These  woods  normally  grow  from 
140  to  200  board  feet  a  year.  One  of 
the  areas  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  poor  growing  stock  and  mortality 
was  expected,  but  not  so  high.  Two 
others  are  good  woods  with  large 
proportions  of  big  timber.  They  had 
received  some  planned  management 
in  the  past  and  had  at  least  two 
partial  cuts  at  about  10-year  inter¬ 
vals.  These  cuts  evidently  ignored 
the  principles  of  tree  selection,  since 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  remaining 
stock  shows  sfgns  of  declining  vigor 
and  quality.  Then  there  is  a  piece  of 
woods  which  is  cut  annually,  with 
excellent  management.  The  owner 
has  a  good  eye  for  tree  selection  and 
mortality.  In  another  woods  there 
was  a  vigorous  young  stand  and 
mortality  of  log-size  trees  was  only 
two  and  a  half  board  feet  per  acre 
annually  as  compared  with  a  growth 
of  260  board  feet. 

Woodland  Management  Lessons 

From  this  project,  seven  vital"  les¬ 
sons  can  be  learned.  It  is  within  the 
ability  of  any  farmer  to  apply  them 


and  reap  the  consequent  benefits. 

1.  The  actual  loss  from  mortality 
in  some  woods  is  up  to  one-third  the 
growth  each  year.  Any  farmer  with 
a  woods  which  contains  much  tim¬ 
ber  over  18  inches  in  diameter  is 
threatened  with  a  heavy  mortality 
loss  until  he  sets  up  a  harvesting 
program. 

2.  A  basic  principle  cf  forest 
management  is  that  mortality  is  har¬ 
vested  before  it  occurs.  ~  Mother 
Nature  harvests  her  own  trees  and 
the  tree  farmer  can  detect  the  signs 
— crowded  or  dying  tops,  heavy  lean, 
root  spring,  trunk  defects  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  weak  crotches,  and  disease  or 
insect  attack.  The  tree  farmer’s  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  work  with  nature, 
harvesting-  the  same  trees  she  does 
but  when  they  are  still  of  good 
quality  and  will  make  usable 
products 

3.  Timely  harvesting  is  impor¬ 
tant;  every  year  of  delay  means 
more  loss.  It  will  take  from  two  to 
five  years  for  all  the  trees  left  on  an 
acre  to  replace  (by  growth)  the 
board  feet  lost  when  one  500-board- 
feet  tree  goes  down. 

4.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  trees  to  harvest.  Cut¬ 
ting  is  the  tool  with  which  forestry 
is  practiced.  Cutting  should  be  on  a 
planned  basis,  and  any  tree  which  is 
in  danger  of  serious  decline  before 
the  next  planned  cut  should  be  har¬ 
vested.  The  relationship  between 
mortality  and  cutting  has  been 
proved  in  woods  which  have  been 
marked  for  cutting,  then  not  cut. 
Invariably,  the  mortality  has  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  trees  which  were 
marked.  When  tree  selection  has  not 
been  made  on  a  sound  basis,  mor¬ 
tality  has  not  been  halted  after  cut¬ 
ting,  but  has  continued  among  trees 
which  should  have  been  cut  So, 
high-grading  not  only  damages  a 
woods  by  depleting  the  good  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  but  also  by  allowing  un¬ 
needed  timber  waste  in  the  residual 
stand. 

Conservation  Is  Wise  Usage 

5.  Mortality  as  measured  in  these 
woods  is  a  record  of  good  quality 
usable  timber  only.  Loss  is  counted 
only  for  those  trees  which  were  suit- 


A  few  trees  lost  each  year  soon  add 
up  to  a  great  total  loss.  It  is  better 
for  a  farmer  to  mark  and  cut  them 
before  inevitable  mortality  takes 
them  for  Nature’s  own . 

able  for  commercial  lumber  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  not  “padded”  by  includ¬ 
ing  cull  trees.  * 

6.  It  is  desirable  to  work  a  •woods 
intensively.  A  cutting  plan  calling 
for  harvests  at  1  to  5  year  intervals 
enables  the  tree  farmer  to  keep  close 
track  of  individual  tree  conditions 
(which  foretell  mortality)  and  to 
salvage  material  lost  from  unfore¬ 
seen  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
plan  calling  for  cuts  at. 10  to  20-yea 
intervals  takes  much  of  the  conti  o 
of  the  timber  stand  away  from  tn 
hands  of  man. 

7.  Timber  hoarding  is  poor  con¬ 
servation.  One  of  the  simplest 
best  definitions  of  conservation 
“wise  use.”  Nature  follows  her  ow 
harvesting  program  in  uncut  time ' 
and  the  result  is  tree  mortality  bu 
losses  obviously  do  not  indicate  wn 


use. 
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Junior  Farmers 


service  of  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  to  encourage  young  poul¬ 
try  raisers  to  produce  top  quality 
broilers.  d. 


» 


* 


Ruth  Ann  Seacord,  27,  Associate 
County  4-H  Club  Agent  for  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  a 
1953-54  National  4-H  Fellowship 
winner.  She  will  receive  a  study 
grant  of  $1,500  awarded  by  the  Mas- 
sey-Harris  Company,  Racine,  Wis., 
which  provides  for  the  scholarship 
each  year.  Miss  Seacord  was  a  4-H 
Club  member  for  seven  years,  com¬ 
pleting  projects  in  foods,  clothing, 
and  home  improvement.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  (1947)  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  majoring  in  home 
economics  education.  She  also  at¬ 
tended  Plattsburg  State  Teachers 
College  one  summer. 

Another  Northeastern  Massey- 
Harris  Fellowship  award  winner  is 
Russell  W.  Smith,  Cuttingsville,  Vt. 
Mr.  Smith  is  county  4-H  Club  agent 
in  Orange  County,  Vt.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  1945.  At  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  received  a 
B.  S.  degree  in  agricutture,  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  agricultural  extension. 

Fellowship  winners  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  service  records, 
particularly  in  4-H  work,  and  on 
their  achievements  as  former  4-H 
Club  members.  Through  a  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangement  with  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  they  will  spend  10 
months  studying  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Division  of  Field 
Studies  and  Training  in  Washington. 


The  Norway-Paris  Kiwanis  Club 
in  Oxford  County,  Maine,  has  re¬ 
cently  awarded  six  market  iambs  to 
*  4-H'ers  who  wrote  the  best  essay 
on  ‘’Why  I  Take  the  4-H  Market 
Lamb  Project.”  The  recipients  of 
these  lambs  are  the  following:  Eric 
Terzaghi,  South  Waterford;  Ann 
Jackson,  East  Oxford;  Delores  Har¬ 
ney,  Oxford;  David  Robinson,  Hun¬ 
gry  Hollow;  Richard  Harvey,  West 
Paris;  Ilene  Britton,  South  Paris. 
The  lamb  buyers  also  have  donated 
a  lamb  to  three  deserving  4-H  boys 
and  girls.  These  buyers  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  Market  Lamb  project 
since  its  beginning  in  1951.  They  in¬ 
clude  Frozen  Inn  of  Norway,  Auburn 
Packing,  and  E.  W.  Penley  of  Au¬ 
burn.  The  lambs  were  awarded  to 
Nancy  Champe  and  Mary  Hoyt,  both 
of  Rumford  Center,  and  Norris  Co- 
nant  of  Canton.  w 

The  Jolly  Jacks  4-H  Club  of  West 
Minot,  Androscoggin  County,  led  by 
Miss  Alma  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Aubrey 
Palmer,  recently  held  a  supper  at 
the  Minot  Corner  church  and  raised 
enough  money  to  buy  all  of  their 
woodworking  material  for  this  year’s 
projects.  The  boys  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  woodworking  and  last  year 
did  a  splendid  job  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Palmer. 
Several  parents  volunteered  the  use 
of  the  shops  and  any  assistance  they 
can  give  to  the  members. 

Twin  County  Livestock  Founda¬ 
tion  has  placed  four  more  calves 
with  4-H  Club  dairy  members.  Four 
boys  have  now  received  the  first 
heifer  calves  born  to  their  animals. 
They  are  Robert  Belanger,  West 
Bath,  Guernsey;  Lawrence  McNear, 
Leeds;  Lawrence  Caldwell,  Jr.,  Tur¬ 
ner,  and  Daniel  Bridgham,  West 
Minot,  Holstein.  The  calves  were  re¬ 
turned  to  these  boys  because  of  their 
excellent  cooperation  in  the  program 
and  excelling  work-in  the  4-H  dairy 
project. 


William  Reiter,  15,  of  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J.,  recently  captured  top 
honors  for  the  second  successive  year 
in  the  annual  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
contest.  The  Atlantic  County  4-H 
Club  member  won  with  birds  of  the 
Vantress  cross  breed.  His  five-bird 
entry  weighed  a  total  of  26  pounds 
live  and  24  pounds  dressed.  Second 
high  was  Grace  Moore  of  Vincen- 
town  whose  entry  of  Vantress  crosses 
weighed  25%  pounds  live  and  2314 
Pounds  dressed.  Norcross  birds  en¬ 
tered  by  Ronald  Emley  of  New 
Egypt  were  third  high.  They  weighed 
25*4  pounds  live  and  2314  pounds 
dressed.  There  were  240  birds  en¬ 
tered  by  4-H  Club  members  of  14 
counties.  The  contest  is  conducted  by 
toe  Jersey  Chick  Assn,  and  the  New 
Jersey  4-H  Poultry  Club  Sponsors 
m  cooperation  with  the  extension 
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For  the  first  time,  Junior  Mem¬ 
bership  is  now  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  to  4-H 
Club  and  FFA  members  of  any 
young  people  who  own  purebred 
Guernseys  and  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  Young  people  qualifying  for 
membership  in  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  will  receive  a  Junior 
Membership  Certificate  free  of 
charge,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
registering  their  Guernseys  at  a 
member  rate  which  saves  one  dollar 
per  registration.  Junior  membership 
will  stay  in  effect  until  a  member 
becomes  21  years  of  age.  Full  de¬ 
tails  on  the  new  Junior  Membership 
Program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 


About  30  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
4-H  members  and  parents  recently 
attended  a  poultry  judging  meeting 
at  the  Art  Clemons  Poultry  Farm, 
Holland  Patent.  The  six  highest 
scorers  were:  Ralph  Humphreys,  No. 
Hartford;  Keith  Mead,  Rome;  Dwight 
Putnam,  Hollant  Patent;  Fred  Miller, 
Holland  Patent;  Bruce  Plummer, 
Boonville,  and  Berton  Mead,  Rome. 


You  don't  make  milk 

by  stinting  on  the  feed” 


4-H  Winners 


Feeding  and  showing  livestock  forms 
a  valuable  and  popular  part  of  4-H 
Club  projects.  Michael  Juzba  (12), 
Feeding  Hills,  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  is  fitting  his  Angus  steer, 
“Blacky,”  for  showing  at  the  1953 
Hampden  County  Fair  and  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


4-H  Club  member  Lillian  Melvin 
(19)  is  shown  holding  one  of  her 
championship  Jerseys  at  the  1952 
N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Lillian  has  a  herd 
of  10  registered  Jerseys.  She  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Luchsinger ,  noted  for  their  excellent 
Jerseys  raised  and  bred  on  Silver 
Spring  Farm,  Syracuse,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns  produce  much 
milk  on  home  grown  grain  and 
roughage.  At  the  N.  Y,  State  Fair 
last  year,  James  Wentworth  showed 
this  M.S.  bull,  Last  Chance  Bell 
Duke,  owned  by  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  to  first  place  in 
the  jr.  yearling  class. 


Thus  simply,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  stated  in  a  recent 
address  a  profound  business  truth  which  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked. 

“If  the  regulated  industries  are  to  render  their  full  services  to 
the  nation,”  the  Secretary  said,  “it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
regulatory  bodies  must  allow  earnings  adequate  to  attract  and 
support  the  equity  capital  they  can  use  effectively  for  economies, 
improvement  and  growth.”  And  he  observed  further  that  “the 
courage  and  inventiveness  that  risks  great  sums  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  economies  in  the  future  does  not  naturally  emerge 
from  men  who  have  not  the  credit  to  raise  the  money  nor  the 
assurance  that  they  would  be  allowed  a  return  on  it  when  their 
dreams  come  true.” 

That  has  been  the  situation  of  the  railroads.  Earning  a  return 
on  their  investment  which  over  the  years  has  averaged  less  than 
4  per  cent,  the  railroads  have  not  found  it  possible  to  attract 
the  equity  capital  they  could  “use  effectively  for  economies, 
improvement  and  growth.” 

Nevertheless,  by  drawing  heavily  on  their  reserves  and  by 
sharply  increasing  their  obligations  for  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  installment  plan,  the  railroads  have  put  into  service 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  more  than  500,000  freight  cars 
and  almost  18,000  new  diesel-electric  locomotive  units.  For 
these  and  other  improvements  they  have  spent  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Such  improvements  mean  not  only  better  service  to  the  public 
but  also  more  efficient  railroad  operation,  with  costs  and  rates 
lower  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  And  as  re¬ 
search  opens  up  other  possibilities,  there  will  be  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  railroads  to  make  improvements  which  will  mean 
still  better  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  the  railroads  will  need 
not  only  “the  courage  and  inventiveness  that  risks  great  sums 
for  improvements  and  economies  in  the  future,”  as  Secretary 
Weeks  said,  but  also  the  cash  and  the  credit  which,  in  the  long 
run,  can  come  only  from  “not  stinting  on  the  feed.” 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

X  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NSC. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
’round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog !  Postpaid  if  cash  with—— 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  IBSssi 

LABAWC0  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  W 

— — —  Motor  coupling  indudad. 


SAVE  J  $16  a  Ton  .1 


BROWER 


WhMvtiid 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  year3 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO ,  Box  3101,  Quiaey.  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 
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for  you  with  your  present  buildings 


for  the  Cattle 

Molasses  can  be  an  economical  feed  for 
cattle.  Here  America’s  noted  " Feeds 
and  Feeding ”  authority  considers  its 
practical  and  comparative  feeding  value. 

By  F.  B.  MORRISON 


For  the  first  time  you  can  put  an  efficient,  modern  milker  in  your  barn 
and  step  up  your  own  type  of  milking  operation  whatever  it  is!  Easy  to 
take  apart  —  easy  to  clean?  You  bet  l  So  why  continue  to  milk  the  hard 
way?  You’ll  be  pleased  at  the  reasonable  price  of  our  equipment,  com¬ 
pletely  installed  and  you’ll  like  Rite-Way  service. 


Elevated  parlor  stall 


RITE-WAY  Parlor  Milking  is  fast, 
For  the  man  who  milks  his  cows  on 
a  raised  platform  directly  into  a 
milk  pipeline,  this  milker  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed. 

Cylinder  holds  teat  cups  in  exact 
same  position  throughout  milking — 
|  positively  prevents  crawling! 


You  can  adjust  Rite -Way’s  Parlor 
Milker  or  Swing  Line  Milker  to  your 
fastest  or  hardest  milking  cows.  Both 
machines  milk  at  top  speed  from 
start  to  finish  and  milk  clean  with¬ 
out  hand  or  machine  stripping.  ^ 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  in- 


Floor  level  stanchion  barn  installation 

RITE-WAY  SWING  Line-Milker 
for  stanchions.  For  the  man  who 
milks  his  cows  from  floor  level  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  milk  pipeline,  this 
milker  is  designed  to  hang  from  a 
surcingle.  Scientifically  balanced 
milker  gives  rapid  adjustment  to 
the  fastest  milking  position — holds 
accurately  throughout  milking. 
Ideal  for  shed  or  stanchion  type 
barn  operation.  Can  also  be  used 
in  elevated  stalls  with  RITE-WAY’s 
"Suspendor.” 


formation  about  our  pipeline  milkers 
and  how  they  will  make  money  for 
you  on  your  farm.  Dept.  R 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION  PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

528  No.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  12«,  III. 

Manufacturers  of  modern  dairy  farm  equipment 

BRANCHES.  SYRACUSE ►  N*.  Y.,  OKLAHOMA  -CITY,  ©KTA 


big  step  forward 
in  Milking  Science 

HINMAN 


I  CX  > 


MILKING  SYSTEM 

" DIRECT 

from  COWS 
to  COOLER" 

Your  direct  line  to  bigger  dairy 
profits.  More  richer  milk  with  lots 
less  work.  Quicker  refrigeration 
keeps  bacteria'count  at  a  new  low. 
You  save  milking  and  clean-up 
time. 

faster  -  safer  -  cleaner 


Milk  travels  from  cows 
♦o  cooler  through  stain¬ 
less  steel  pipes.  Simply 
add  as  many  cans  as 
you  need. 


Today 

for  FREE  FOLDER 
with  plans  to  fit 
every  barn,  every  herd. 


E*P?’ 

to  <■* 
yOU1* 

Her® 


V 


► 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RNY-9,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  Sanl-Line 
folder,  no  obligation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


m  YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  HINMAN’S  _ 
YEARS  OF  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE* 

%■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

i  See  Our  Exhibit  In  The 

■  J 

■  DAIRY  BLDG.  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR  | 


Holding  25  bushels,  an  inexpensive  Booms 
seif-unloading  feed  cart  will  discharge  while 
you  wheel  it  slowly  dowri  the  aisle.  An  electric 
motor  does  the  work,  air  tires  make  pushing 
easy.  Saves  hours  every  day  —  and  all  that 
mean  forking.  Made  by  Booms,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  manufacturers  of  wagon  un¬ 
loaders.  Ask  your  implement  dealer  —  or 
write  for  full  information. 


Distributed  By: 

YANKEE  STATES  DISTRIBUTORS 
EAST  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .  * . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
(very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
[bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
(these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


a,  DRAIN  NASH  TUBS.  CflURS,  CISU&H5  VH 
IRHIGHK-riU  TANKS— DRAW  WEU  W«T»  JF 

Pumps  2800  dl’H  420  GPH  at  >!>•  High  o,  1600 

GPH  (fom  25'  well.  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Si« 
Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H.P.  Motor  Wilt  AQK 
leak  or  clog  Fits  an^gar den  hose  Immediate  JJ 


Money  Back  Guarantee. : 


1.0 .  or  C.O-P.  $ 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S  WI0  l  S  8  O  R  0*31  N  (  W  3  t  8  S  (  y 
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Cane  molasses  is  much  relished  by- 
livestock,  and  it  has  a  mild  laxative 
effect  that  is  beneficial  to  them  when 
other  feeds  in  a  ration  are  constipat¬ 
ing.  It  usually  has  48  to  55  per  cent 
of  the  sugars  which  furnish  most  of 
its  feeding  value. 

In  some  recent  Cornell  experi¬ 
ments,  three  samples  of  cane  mo¬ 
lasses  had  an  average  of  31.5  per 
cent  water,  3.7  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  7.3  per  cent  mineral  matter, 
and  57.5  per  cent  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract.  Such  molasses  would  have 
about  50.0  per  cent  of  total  digestible 
nutrients. 

As  can  be  noted  cane  molasses  is 
very  low  in  crude  protein  which, 
when  molasses  or  sugar  is  added  to 
a  ration  for  ruminants,  is  apt  to  de¬ 
crease  digestibility  of  the  protein  in 
the  whole  ration.  Consequently,  cane 
molasses  is  generally  considered  to 
supply  no  digestible  protein.  It  has 
the  highest  nutritive »  value  per 
pound  when  a  little  is  used  to  induce 
stock  to  eat  roughage  of  rather  poor 
quality  with  less  waste  than  there 
would  be  otherwise.  When  thus  fed, 
especially  to  stock  not  fed  for  high 
production,  molasses  may  be  worth 
fully  as  much  per  pound  as  corn  or 
other  grain  because  it  induces  ani¬ 
mals  to  eat  more  of  the  cheap  feeds. 
However,  sprinkling  with  molasses 
will  not  change  low  grade  hay  into 
good  hay.  Neither  will  dosing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  low  grade  ingredients  in  a 
mixed  feed  with  molasses  convert  it 
into  a  high  grade  feed.  When  fed  to 
show  cattle,  molasses  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  appetite,  and  thereby 
helps  to  put  them  in  top  condition. 

Molasses  for  Dairy  Animals 

In  two  Wisconsin  experiments 
Bohstedt  and  associates  found  that, 
when  10  per  cent  of  cane  molasses 
was  added  to  a  mixture  of  palatable 


concentrates,  the  milk  production 
was  practically  the  same  as  on  the 
mixture  without  molasses. 

Two  recent  Cornell  experiments 
have  been  conducted  to  find  whether 
dairy  heifers  would  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  on  low  grade  grass  hay 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  molasses 
and  either  enough  soybean  oil  meal 
or  urea  to  balance  the  ration.  In 
these  trials,  heifers  fed  6.8  pounds 
of  molasses  on  the  hay,  with  1.2 
pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal  and  16.8 
pounds  of  hay,  gained  0.84  pounds 
per  head  daily.  Others  fed  4.6  pounds 
of  ground  corn  with  0.7  pounds  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  and  15  pounds  of  hay 
gained  0.92  pounds.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  considerably  larger  al¬ 
lowance  of  molasses  was  fed  than  of 
corn,  and  with  more  soybean  oil 
meal,  the  gains  in  each  trial  were 
appreciably  less  on  molasses. 

Tests  With  Beef  Cattle 

Where  sugar  cane*  is  grown, 
cane  molasses  is  a  common  feed  for 
fattening  cattle  as  it  is  often  de¬ 
cidedly  lower  in  price  than  grain. 
Many  experiment  station  trials  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  the 
value  of  molasses  when  fed  to  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  in  various  ways. 

In' twelve  southern  experiments  an 
average  of  3.5  pounds  of  cane  mo¬ 
lasses  per  head  was  added  to  a  daily 
ration  of  cottonseed  meal,  with 
silage  or  Johnson  grass  hay,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  for  roughage. 
Feeding  the  molasses  increased  the 
daily  gains  from  1.81  pounds  to  1.99 
pounds  on  the  average,  and  100 
pounds  of  molasses  replaced  an 
average  of  20  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  plus  88  pounds  of  hay  and  79 
pounds  ,  of  silage.  In  these  trials  mo¬ 
lasses  fed  in  this  manner  had  a  feed 
replacement  value  somewhat  higher 
than  we  should  expect  from  its  total 


These  sleek  Hereford  heifers  owned  by  Sunset  Ledge  Farms  in  Warren, 
Mass.,  were  well  fitted  for  the  show  ring  at  the  1952  New  York  State  Fair. 
Molasses  was  part  of  their  fitting  ration.  Marcel  Beenviner  groomed  them 
for  their  prize-winning  competition  on  the  tanbark. 


)n  this  rich  clover-bromegrass  pasture  at  Pennsylvania  State  C°lleN{  ’ 
hese  nice  Holstein  cows  do  not  need  molasses  added  in  their  ration,  wu- 
lerous  experiments  show  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  feeding  moiass 
in  m.tt.lp.  mho  are  receivina  adeauate  valatable  feed. 
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That's  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that’s  why  so*. 
«any  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 

Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  service 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free. 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 


Writs  or  phone  for'' 
further  information. 
Specify  size  de¬ 
sired.  Don’t  wait 
—  act  today  1 


HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobles  kill,  N.Y. 


SALE 

Farm  Tractors 

Reconditioned  &  Guaranteed 

CAT  02,  wide  gauge,  1951  model,  all  new 

rolls, ,  guaranteed  . . . $3,500.00 

Car  02,  wide  gauge,  w/  Cat  Angledozer, 
new  in  1951,  only  600  hrs.,  new  ma¬ 
chine  guarantee  .  5,000.00 

CAT  02.  wide  gauge  w/  Cat  hydr.  Dozer. 

just  recently  rebuilt,  including  engine  3,500.00 
CAT  02.  w/  Hyster  Towing  Winch,  late 

model,  only  600  hrs.,  guaranteed  ....4,300.00 
CAT  D2.  w/  %  yd.  Bucket  Loader,  runs 

good  .  2,300.00 

Ford  Wheel  Tractor  w/  hydr.  Bucket 
Laa<%  and  Scraper  Blade  on  rear, 

excel  lent  .  1,500.00 

Massey- Harris  Model  101  SR.  Excellent 

ruljober,  sacrifice  .  900.00 

Write,  Phone  or  Stop  in  Today 
To  See  These  and  Other  Outstanding 
Used  Machinery  Values 

Your  “CATERPILLAR”  Dealer 
T.  SOUTHWORTH 

Tractor  &  Machinery  Co..  Inc. 

Glenwood  Road,  Menands 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.  Tel.  5-5255 


M0R-IIFE 

Plow  Point 


An  exclusive  self-sharpening  design  in  a 
tough  new  alloy,  the  "MOR-LIFE"  Plow 
Potnc  consistently  outwears  4  to  12  ordi¬ 
nary  points.  Two  types...  butt  weld  and 
lay  on  (for  lap  welding).  Easily  welded  to 
your  present  share.  Cuts  readily  through 
any  soil.  Proper  set  depth  is  maintained. 
Etcher  style . . .  S2.00  Postpaid. 


Try  MOR-llFE  at  OUR  Risk 

Guy  one.  Try  it  on  your  plow,  compare 
7' mb.  any  other  point*  If  not  completely  sat- 
-sned  ,  return  the  point  at  our  expense  and 
we'U  refund  your  money. 

Get  "MO  R  -  LI  FE” 

Plow  Points  from 
your  dealer...  or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  .  . . 


Division  of  Frontier 
Industries.  Inc.  » 


2?5  Babcock  Street  Buffalo  10.  New  York 


WE’RE  GOING  TO  THE  — 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
SYRACUSE,  SEPT-  5  THRU  12 


Pollard  Row  Raker 
Pollard  Windrow  Turner 
Mulkey  Elevator 
Meyer  Bale  Loader 
Winchester  Wagon 
Unloader  Unit 
American  Flexi-Vent 


Seo  Us  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Building 
Distributed  By 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


digestible  nutrient  content.  Likewise 
in  Louisiana  trials  the  gains  of  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  were  increased  when 
cane  molasses  was  added  to  a  ration 
of  rice  bran,  rice  polish,  cottonseed 
meal,  rice  straw,  and  a  little  alfalfa 
hay.  It  was  estimated  that  molasses 
was  worth  about  85  per  cent  as  much 
per  ton  as  corn  grain  when  thus  fed. 

Effect  With  Excellent  Rations 

A  considerably  lower  average 
value  has  been  secured  for  molasses 
when  a  small  amount  has  been 
added  to  an  already  excellent  ration 
for  fattening  cattle,  such  as  grain, 
legume  hay,  corn  silage,  and  protein 
supplement.  The  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  differ  from  the  statement 
sometimes  made  that  the  addition  of 
molasses  will  appreciably  increase 
the  gains  and  the  selling  price  of 
cattle,  and  that  molasses,  thus  .fed, 
will  be  worth  more  per  ton  than 
corn. 

In  29  such  trials  the  addition  of 
an  average  of  2.2  pounds  of  cane 
molasses  per  head  daily  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ration  has  made  only  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  rate  of  gain 
(an  increase  of  only  0.04  pounds  per 
head  daily).  The  molasses-fed  cat¬ 
tle  sold  for  a  slightly  lower  average 
price  than  the  others,  because  they 
were  not  so  well  finished,  and  they 
required  more  concentrates  for  100 
pounds  gain.  Considering  all  factors, 
cane  molasses  was  actually  worth 
only  54  per  cent  as  much  per  ton 
as  grain  in  these  many  experiments. 

The  results  have  also  been  similar 
when  larger  amounts  of  molasses 
have  been  added  to  rations  made  up 
of  palatable  feeds,  or  when  molasses 
has  been  thoroughly  mixed  with 
chopped  hay  or  other  feeds.  Even 
when  molasses  has  been  added  to  a 
palatable  ration  during  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  fattening  period, 
there  has  been  no  advantage  from 
such  use. 

These  numerous  experiments  show 
definitely  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  adding  cane  molasses  to  a  palat¬ 
able  ration  for  fattening  cattle,  un¬ 
less  the  cost  of  molasses  is  much 
less  per  ton  than  that  of  grain.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  no¬ 
molasses  rations  in  these  cattle  fat¬ 
tening  trials  were  generally  made 
up  of  feeds  of  high  quality  with 
lower  grade  feeds  of  mostly  rough- 
age,  the  value  of  cane  molasses  in 
comparison  with  grain  would  at 
least  be  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  digestible  nutrients  supplied.  This 
is  67  per  cent  of  the  amount  fur¬ 
nished  by  No.  2  grade  dent  corn. 

Sheep  and  Pig  Sales 

Pennsylvania  Sheep  Sale 

The.  first  annual  sheep  sale  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Sheepmen’s 
Assn,  was  held  at  the  Reading  Fair 
Grounds  early  last  month.  Buyers 
representing  six  States  paid  a  total 
of  $3,987.50,  or  an  average  of  $53.16, 
for  the  75  sheep  sold.  The  top  price 
of  the  sale  was  $130,  paid  by  Harry 
Campbell,  Berwick,  Pa.,  for  a  Monta- 
dale  ewe  consigned  by  L.  Vehige, 
O’Fallon,  Mo.  The  ewes  sold  for  an 
average  of  $56.27,  while  the  rams 
averaged  $49.43.  Sheep  consigned  to 
the  sale  consisted  of  19  Hampshires, 
13  Montadales,  nine  Suffolks,  seven 
Cheviots,  six  Dorsets,  four  Corrie- 
dales,  three  Shropshires  and  11 
Grades.  b.  b. 

Sheep  Sale  at  Cornell 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  head  of 
sheep  sold  for  an  average  of  $64.84 
at  the  recent  10th  annual  .purebred 
sheep  sale  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Im¬ 
provement  Project.  Last  year’s  aver¬ 
age  was  $95.  The  rams  averaged 
$60.47,  and  ewes  $69.25.  By  breeds, 
Suffolks  were  the  top  sellers,  averag¬ 
ing  $79.88  for  21  animals  sold.  Cor- 
riedales  were  second,  14  animals 
bringing  an  average  of  $75.18. 
Thirty-two  Hampshires  were  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $70,  the  same 
amount  as  for  Montadales. 


Duroc  Blue  Ribbon  Sale 

More  than  800  buyers  and  specta¬ 
tors  attended  the  1953  Duroc  Blue 
Ribbon  Show  and  Sale  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  where  141  of  the  nation’s 
top  Durocs  sold  for  an  average  of 
$150.25.  The  110  animals  that  shared 
in  the  $3,850  prize  money  averaged 
$167.61.  The  bidding  throughout  the 
entire  sale  wds  very  active,  with  the 
top  boar  selling  for  $1,000  and  the 
top  bred  gilt  for  $720. 


Want  to  CUT  YOUR  FEED  COSTS? 
Increase  TOUR  WAGES? 

Better  Roughages  and 
More  Efficient  Rations  Will  Do  It. 


As  much  as  29  tons  of  grain  worth  $2500  can 
be  saved  on  a  20  cow  herd  averaging  10,000  ff^X 
lbs.  of  milk  per  year  by  using  excellent  rather  ((  J, 
than  fair  roughage  fed  with  efficient  grain  rations.  V  y 

What  wages  are  your  cows  paying  you? 

50^  per  hour?  75 6  per  hour? 

1.00  per  hour?  1.50  per  hour? 

1 .75  per  hour? 

Use  this  table  to  find  out! 


Quality 

Return  Per  Hour  of  Labor* 

Lbs.  of  3.7%  Milk  Per  Cow 

Roughage 

5000 

7000 

10,000 

12,000 

1 5,000 

Excellent 

$.66 

$.92 

$1.40 

$1.55 

$1.86 

Very  Good 

.44 

.69 

1.17 

1.32 

1.62 

Good 

.22 

.47 

.94 

1.09 

1.39 

Fair 

.05 

.19 

.65 

.79 

1.08 

Poor 

.34 

.14 

.29 

.42 

.69 

*1953  Dairy  Farm  Costs  Used. 
Cows  per  man. 


Avg.  Milk  Price  $4.25  Per  Cwt.  Calculations  based  on  20 


Example:  Suppose  the  roughage  on  your  farm  is  good.  Your 
average  milk  production  is  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  per  year. 
Your  cows  will  pay  you  about  .946  per  hour  wages  if  you  have 
20  cows  per  mah. 

The  Beacon  Dairy  Feeding  Program  takes  into  consideration 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  roughage  available  on  your  farm. 
Beacon  Dairy  Rations  are  highly  efficient  and  formulated  to 
enable  you  to  feed  the  fewest  possible  pounds  of  grain  with  the 
roughage  which  you  have. 

See  your  nearest  Beacon  Dealer  for 
information  that  will  help  you  in¬ 
crease  your  returns  from  your  herd. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

Castport,  N.  Y.  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa. 

Laurel,  Del. 


CELINA 


ECONOMICAL 

DURABLE 

MOVABLE 

rwwn 

<2001x5- 


Tube 

Top 

STOCK  TANKS 


The  stock  tanks  with  top  rims  reinforced  by  steel  tubing 
and  sides  strengthened  by  a  special  pattern  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  corrugations.  Stoutly  built  of  high  quality  rust 
resistant  galvanized  steel.  Withstand  heavy  crowding  by 
cattle  or  internal  pressure  from  ice.  Conveniently  mov¬ 
able  from  one  field  or  feed  lot  to  another  and  cost  less  per 
year  to  use  than  fixed  location  tanks  of  wood  or  concrete. 
Made  in  3  heights,  1  ft.,  IV2  ft.,  2  ft.  Widths  2  ft.  to  4  ft. 
Lengths  4  ft.  to  16  ft.  For  information,  see  your  nearest 
CELINA  dealer  or  write  direct  for  free  descriptive  circular. 


CELINA  MFG.  Co., 


Dept.  112, 


Celina,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  i 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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44  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

BIG  CO-OPS.  FAVORED;  LITTLE  MEN 
SQUELCHED 

Washington’s  thinking  on  milk  cannot  be 
fathomed. 

Early  last  month  the  plea  of  the  dealers 
and  their  co-op.  stooges  to  drop  the  Class  III 
producer  price  as  a  surplus  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  was  properly  denied  by  government  au¬ 
thorities.  Yet  two  weeks  later,  those  same  of¬ 
ficials  decided  that  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
give  the  co-op.  stooges  an  extra  subsidy,  paid 
out  of  all  producers’  pockets,  so  that  they  can 
better  misrepresent  producers. 

This  conclusion  was  in  the  form  of  a  recom¬ 
mended  decision  on  cooperative  payments 
which  was  the  subject  of  review  at  extended 
hearings  last  Winter.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  three  kinds  of  cooperative  payments  made 
out  of  pool  funds:  four  cents  a  cwt,  to  operat¬ 
ing  (plant-owning)  co-ops.;  two  cents  to  bar¬ 
gaining  and  collecting  co-ops.;  and  %  cents  to 
bargaining  co-ops. 

The  new  plan  would  eliminate  any  pool  pay¬ 
ments  to  cooperatives  with  less  than  4,000 
members.  Those  with  4,000  would  be  eligible 
for  two  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  milk  sold  by  mem¬ 
bers;  if  there  are  6,000  members  or  more,  an 
additional  one  cent  would  be  paid;  and  co¬ 
operatives  which  own  and  operate  plants 
could  collect  a  further  one  cent  if  25  per  cent 
of  their  members’  milk  was  handled  in  the 
plant  or  plants.  Members  of  all  cooperatives  — 
whether  with  4,000  or  6,000  members,  plant¬ 
owning  or  not  —  would  be  required  to  pay  to 
their  own  cooperative  one  cent  a  cwt.  on  milk 
delivered  by  them. 

A  federation  of  cooperatives  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  as  eligible  to  receive  payments  of  similar 
amount  from  the  pool.  Each  federation  co¬ 
operative  would  receive  one  cent  a  cwt.  from 
its  members  and  in  turn  might  be  compelled 
to  make  some  regular  payment  to  its  federa¬ 
tion,  m  tl!re  Market  Administrator’s  discretion. 

As  so  set  up,  the  Dairymen’s  League  would 
receive  five  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  members’ 
milk  —  four  cents  from  the  pool  and  one  cent 
from  the  members  (the  League  now  receives 
four  cents  from  the  pool).  If  the  cooperatives 
in  the  Bargaining  Agency  have  4,000  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Agency,  as  a  federation,  would  re¬ 
ceive  two  cents  a  cwt.  from  the  pool  and  an 
additional  one  cent  on  all  milk  handled  by 
plant-operating  member  cooperatives;  if  the 
membership  is  6,000,  the  two  or  three  cent 
pool  payment  would  be  increased  to  three  or 
four  cents  a  cwt.  (the  Agency  presently  re¬ 
ceives  no  pool  money).  The  Agency  might  also 
be  ruled  eligible  to  receive  regular  payments 
from  its  member  co-operatives,  each  of  which, 
in  any  event,  would  collect  one  cent  from  its 
members.  The  same  allocation  would  apply  to 
the  Mutual  group  which  likewise  receives 
nothing  presently  from  the  pool.  In  the  case 
of  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  in  excess  of  6,000,  the  pool  payment 
would  be  three  cents  a  cwt.  and  one  cent  from 
members  (Eastern  now  receives  %  cent  from 
the  pool). 
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It  is  a  monstrous,  dishonest  proposal.  Mon¬ 
strous  in  that  it  penalizes  the  producer  and 
the  small  cooperative  to  the  benefit  of  the  big 
cooperatives.  Actually,  it  encourages  big  co¬ 
operatives  to  get  bigger,  as  if  they  were  not 
already  too  far  removed  from  their  own 
members. 

It  is  dishonest  in  that  it  continues  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  approve  the  false  philosophy  that  a 
cooperative  must  be  paid  by  all,  members  and 
non-member  alike,  for  being  a  good  coopera¬ 
tive,  for  doing  what  a  cooperative  should  do 
anyway  in  the  interests  of  its  members. 

Today,  in  no  one  of  the  other  40  federal 
order  markets  throughout  the  country,  are 
there  any  cooperative  payments.  In  36  of  them, 
there  never  have  been  any.  In  the  other  three 
markets  they  have  been  ruled  out  as  illegal. 
There  has  never  been  any  showing  that  the 
New  York  market  is  a  special  darling  whose 
cooperative  managements  and  groups  must 
needs  be  spoonfed  to  keep  them  in  humor.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cooperative  movement  in 
thd  New  York  milkshed  has  deteriorated  in 
the  past  15  years  because  of  this  spoonfeeding. 
The  way  to  remedy  this  situation,  says  the 
government,  is  to  use  a  ladle,  not  a  spoon. 

This  new  proposal  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
destructive  in  practice.  It  will  hurt,  not  help, 
the  honest  efficient  marketing  of  farmers’ 
milk. 


NEW  CLASS  III  HEARING  SEPT.  14 

Still  licking '  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their 
prestige  by  the  government’s  refusal  to  lower 
the  Class  III  price,  the  same  dealer  stooges 
have  petitioned  for  a  new  Class  III  price  hear¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  scheduled  to  open  in  Utica  on 
Monday,  September  14. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  seek  a 
permanent  change  in  Class  III  milk  pricing, 
apparently  aimed  to  take  effect,  if  possible, 
just  before  next  year’s  flush  period. 

Dairymen  are  urgedSto  attend  this  hearing 
because  the  suspicion  is  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  make  the  Class  III  price  even  lower 
than  it  is  now,  whereas  on  a  competitive  basis 
it  should  be  higher.  The  principal  proponent 
for  the  change  is  the  Bargaining  Agency, 
fronting  for  the  League  management.  Is  not 
this  sufficient  ground  for  producer  suspicion? 


September 


WITH  bright  colors  and  a  gay  song,  Sep¬ 
tember  buoyantly  approaches  Autumn’s 
threshold.  This  is  a  beautiful  month,  a  30-day 
segment  of  the  annual  cycle  that  is  the  favorite 
of  many.  Now  that  sticky  Dog  Days  are  over, 
one  can  feel,  hear,  smell  and  see  the  approach 
of  a  new  season.  There  is  a  pleasantly  nippy 
tang  in  the  air  at  dawn  and  a  refreshing  edge 
to  the  breeze  that  freshens  in  mid-afternoon. 
Gone  now  is  the  humidity  of  August;  gone, 
too,  the  feeling  of  slow-plodding  days. 

Days  are  perceptibly  shortening  as  the  ma¬ 
turing  year  slips  downhill;  but  the  ninth 
month  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  interlude  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  black  frosts.  Goldenrod  lifts 
colorful  plumed  heads  along  country  road¬ 
sides;  blue  asters  crowd  the  fence  corners 
and  paint  patches  of  sky  color  on  sun-burned 
pasture  hillsides.  Purple  ironweed  stands  stiff 
and  tall  in  the  sloughs;  and  purple  cotton- 
tufts  glow  on  wiry  burdocks.  Prickly  thistles 
hold  steel  blue  heads  to  September  sun;  and 
Grandmother’s  asters  beneath  the  farm 
kitchen  windows  are  rich  in  reds  and  golds, 
blues  and  maroons. 

Already  a  few  scarlet  pennants  on  swamp 
maples  are  unfurled  for  all  to  see.  Only  a  few 
scattered  branches  as  yet,  but  the  bright  red 
of  the  leaves  is  fair  warning  that  Summer  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Goldfinches  sing  occasion¬ 
ally  as  they  swoop  and  circle  the  fields;  melan¬ 
choly  crows  caw  from  the  tall  trees  above  the 
pasture  spring.  There  is  a  pungent,  heady 
spiciness  in  the  mellow  air  as  wild  grapes 
reach  maturity  and  reddening  apples^  hang 
heavy  on  the  boughs.  Crickets’  chanting  is 
slowing  its  tempo  and  katydids  fiddle  a  meth¬ 
odical  welcome  to  the  coolness  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  dusk.  Time  marches  on  and  Summer 
seems  to  gain  momentum  as  Autumn  ap¬ 
proaches.  We  know  a  year  is  aging,  but  for  a 
few  weeks  man  can  fill  his  heart  and  soul  with 
the  bracing  beauty  of  the  autumn  season. 


„  The  New  York  State  Fair 

THIS  year’s  New  York  State  Fair  —  the 
107th  —  will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  starting 
Saturday,  September  5,  and  continuing 
through  the  following  Saturday,  September 
12.  The  very  latest  improvements  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  showing  the  most  modern  types  and 
models,  will  be  exhibited  and  the  machines 
will  also  be  shown  in  operation.  A  battery  of 
all  kinds  of  silos  will  be  featured.  Both  the 
science  and  art  of  feeding  will  be  presented 
by  leading  feed  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  Foremost  and  dominating  the  show,  as 
usual,  will  be  the  great  livestock  exhibits 
where  the  finest  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  horses,  will  compete  in  the  spacious 
arena. 

You  have  often  heard  the  expression  “bred 
in  the  purple;”  in  addition  there  are  animals 
which  are  frequently  called  “blue  bloods.” 
These  phrases  originated  from  animals  win¬ 
ning  the  corresponding  color  designations  at 
some  fair  in  competition  with  other  meritori¬ 
ous  individuals.  The  purple  designates  a  grand 
champion,  while  the  blues  are  the  top  winners 
in  their  various  classes. 

The  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  competence  and  fairness  of  its 
judges,  as  well  as  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
animals  in  the  show  ring.  As  an  illustration, 
in  last  year’s  female  Holstein  classes,  most 
of  them  had  over  30  entries  in  each  age  divi¬ 
sion,  representing  approximately  as  many 
farms  and  breeding  establishments,  with  a 
high  of  57  superior  entries  in  the  heifer  calf 
class.  Any  placement  in  the  first  10  awards 
in  such  strong  competition  is  indeed  a  victory 
and  an  honor. 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  grain  crops,  as  well 
as  poultry  and  egg  production,  will  all  have 
prominent  places  at  this  year’s  Fair.  A  trip  to 
Syracuse  between  September  5  and  12  will 
afford  a  liberal  education  in  everything  that 
is  new  and  interesting  in  agriculture.  Be 
is  new  and  interesting  in  agriculture.  The 
1953  Fair  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Be  sure 
to  go! 


Harvest  Home 

ONCE  again  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  like 
the  wheel  of  life,  turns  on  its  axis  bring¬ 
ing  the  harvest  with  the  year  almost  three- 
quarters  gone. 

The  months,  especially  for  the  gardener, 
have  reached  their  climax,  and  his  expecta¬ 
tions  are  now  garnered  with  his  crops.  Far 
behind  him  lies  the  Spring,  the  time  of  seed 
and  weed;  Summer  has  had  its  day  beneath 
the  sun  and  is  fast  slipping  into  Fall.  Though 
the  countryman  is  busily  occupied  in  harvest¬ 
ing,  he  knows  that  the  turning  wheel  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  descending  curve  once  more.  And  soon 
there  will  be  pause. 

Cycles  have  a  way  of  going  on  and  on.  Not 
even  Winter  causes  full  stop  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  garden,  for  then  the  Spring  is  slowly 
and  inevitably  coming  round  again.  The  year 
ahead  brings  still  another  chance  to  reap  ful¬ 
fillment.  And,  like  the  soldiers  in  a  different 
field: 

“Old  gardeners  never  die  .  .  . 

They  just  spade  away.” 

Wheat  Quotas  Approved 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  9  to  1  farm 
vote  in  favor  of  wheat  acreage  controls 
and  high  price  supports  for  1954  came  as  quite 
a  surprise  to  the  experts  who,  though  they 
looked  for  a  pro  vote,  never  expected  it  would 
go  as  high  as  87  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast. 

Reasons  can,  of  course,  be  found  for  this 
farm  sentiment  —  big  wheat  surplus  and  high 
production  and  living  costs  being  the  principal 
ones.  But  the  simple  fact  remains  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  piper  will  have  to  be  paid,  and 
the  longer  .the  evil  day  is  put  off,  the  rougher 
will  be  the  adjustment. 

Never  trust  a  bull.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gentle  bull.  All  of  them  are  potential  killers. 

“Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  —  Matt.  5:16. 
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How  to  handle  and  haul 
manure  in  a  hurry  with 


Farmair  SUPER 


M  A,  -i  -  -  A*.— 


"Live”  Lift- All 


and  a  new  McCormick  Spreader 


- 


Load  manure  almost  twice  as  fast  as  before!  The 

McCormick  Farmall  Super  M’s  or  MD’s  new  “live”  hyn 
draulic  Lift-All  gives  you  fast-acting,  continuous  hydraulic 
power,  whenever  the  engine  is  running.  Use  the  Super  M’s 
ample  power  to  ram  the  McCormick  No.  31  loader’s 
spring  steel  tines  through  frozen,  hard-tramped  manure 
—and  cram  the  fork  full  every  time.  Then  have  each  half¬ 
ton  “bite”  in  dumping  position  by  the  time  you’ve  ma¬ 
neuvered  from  pile  to  spreader.  There’s  no  interruption 
to  fork  travel,  even  when  you  clutch  or  shift!  (The  No.  31 


power  loader  shown,  of  long-life  IH  design  and  manu-s 
facture,  is  for  Farmall  H,  M,  MD,  Super  H,  Super  M,  or 
Super  MD.) 

Spread  double-quick,  too! 

A  McCormick  tractor  spreader  hugs  the  ground,  rolls 
easily,  even  over  rough  cropland  or  hilly  pasture.  It  is 
staunchly  reinforced  to  stand  the  shocks  of  mechanical 
loading  and  the  stress  of  high-speed  hauling.  You  control 
shredding  and  spreading  from  the  tractor  seat,  to  lay 
down  a  uniform,  soil-enriching  blanket. 


Choose  your  McCormick  Spreader  from  5  popular  types: 


McCormick  No.  200  tractor 
spreader  holds  65  bushels.  Sized 
j°  the  daily  manure  from  a 
herd  of  15  or  more  head. 


McCormick  No.  200-H,  4- 

wheel  65-bu.  capacity,  shown 
(also  No.  200-F,  liquid-tight, 
75-bu.)  for  average  size  farms. 


McCormick  No.  100  two- 
wheel  tractor  spreader  holds  40 
bushels.  For  small  farms  with 
less  than  15  head  of  cattle.' 


McCormick  No.  100-H  40- 

bushel  three-wheel  spreader  for 
small  farm  use.  Tractor  or  horse- 
drawn. 


NEW  McCormick  No.  400-A 

power  takeoff  drive  spreader  of 
100-bushel  capacity.  For  large 
stock  or  dairy  farms. 


Prove  to  yourself  the  advantages  of  speeding  up  manure  loading  with  live 
hydraulic  Lift- All ...  of  fast  hauling  and  uniform  spreading  under  toughest 
conditions.  See  how  you  can  fit  your  needs  exactly  from  the  McCormick 
manure  handling  line.  See  your  IH  dealer  soon  for  a  demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


^•emotional  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
0  or  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . , .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1 
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Send  for  new  Free  Catalog  Information 
international  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-9,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  free  catalog  information  on  equipment  checked: 


l~l  Farmall  Super  M 
I  I  McCormick  Loaders 


f~l  Farmall  Super  C  with  Fast-Hitch 
I"!  McCormick  Manure  Spreaders 


Name. 


Address. 


Post  Office. 
1  farm _ 


.State. 


.acres.  Principal  crops. 


My  IH  Dealer  is. 
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Available  in  25  and  100  lb. 
moisture  resistant  paper  bags. 


QZZZZZxZjQEZ 


I 

I 
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CALF 

RAISING 


No  calf  feed  can  give  you  better 
calves  than  Calf-Pab...  yet  Calf-Pab 
costs  less  to  feed.  So  “Why  Pay 
More?”  Ask  for  Calf-Pab  and  get 
the  EXTRAS. ..EXTRA  I  MANUAI 
PROFITS  from  your  milk,  EXTRA  | 

PROFIT  from  your  calves.  When 
you  buy  calf  feeds — Price  Calf-Pab! 


MAIN 


36  illustrated  pages  tell  how 
|  champion  breeders  raise  calves 


Best.  1393 


PLANT  l  OFFICES  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division  ■ 
WAUKEGAN.  III.  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  Nampa,  Idaho  j 


.  .  .  describe  the  complete 
Blatchford  line  including 
"Pellets",  the  finishing  feed 
for  prize  winning  calves.  « 

Write  Today  For  Your  Copy!^^ 


HOT  WATER 

rWlieA&  cl+uH  tyjlte* i  rl/ou  'Wa+vt  9t 


Slecti-ic  Atl-  “Purfioac 
"TV ater  eater 

N>««H  water  in  *  jiffy.  Hundreds  of  farm  use*  wher#  small  quantities 
erf  i*ot  w  j'-c if  »rm  needed.  See  your  dealer  or  write. 

-  Only  $3.95  Postpaid 

GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG  &  SON 
Drawer  152  Wayne ,  Penna. 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
S  *  q'  ®  I  Write  tor  samples 

3x12  @  s!g4  I  and  stock  sizes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


„  folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  ol  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Send  For 
Catalogue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  I,  Mass. 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SAVE! 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301 


Easily  assembled 
Steel  or  Aluminum 
Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  all  purposes. 

Look  like  Wood 
Shipped  Anywhere 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


Surge ; 

Ji^mi  / 


...EVERYBODY’S  Going  to  the  1953  N.Y. 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPT.  5  thru  12 

SSE3E!  YOU  AT 

THE  FARM  MACHINERY  BUILDING 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 


y 
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Your  Next  Dairy  Herd  Sire 

The  production  of  a  sire’s  future  get 
can  be  predicted  from  DHIA  records 
of  five  or  more  of  his  first  unselected 
daughters.  The  Proved  Sire  program  is 
helping  us  breed  better  dairy  cattle . 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


N  the  average,  approximate¬ 
ly  one-half  of  the  dairy 
calves  born  are  bulls.  No 
doubt  some  dairymen 
think  the  percentage  of 
bulls  born  is  considerably 

_ higher  because  they  may 

be  deluged  with  an  excessively  high 
number  of  bull  calves. 

With  the  popularity  of  artificial 
breeding,  some  concern  is  developing 
about  sources  of  proved  sires,  for 
most  dairy  bull  calves  are  being  sold 
as  veal.  Many  of  the  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  units  are  alleviating  this  concern 
by  making  arrangements  for  raising 
and  testing  sons  of  meritoriously 
proved  sires  and  out  of  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  cows  of  known  superior  in¬ 
heritance.  The  dairy  cattle  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  followed  con¬ 
structive  breeding  programs  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  continue. to  be,  of  course, 
the  chief  sources  of  seed  stock  and 
herd  and  bull-ring  sires  to  improve 
and  perpetuate  desirable  bloodlines 
in  farm  herds. 

The  Proved  Sire  Program 

There  are  now  well  over  30,000 
proved  dairy  sires  in  the  United 
States.  The  nationwide  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  (DHIA) 
proved-sire  program  was  inau¬ 
gurated  cooperatively  in  1935  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  the 
various  state  extension  services.  It 
is  based  on  accurate  records  com¬ 
paring  the  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  of  at  least  five  of  a  bull’s  un¬ 
selected  daughters  with  that  of  their 
dams.  The  records  are  computed  on 
a  305-day  twice-a-day  milking  basis 
and  they  are  also  adjusted  for  age 
variations,  to  a  six-year-old  standard, 
in  order  to  make  them  as  nearly 
comparable  as  possible.  About  three 
and  one-half  million  offitial  DHIA 
lactation  records  (for  almost  two 
million  dairy  females)  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  various  states  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  for  use  in  compiling 
proved-sire  records. 

As  an  additional  service  to  farmers 
and  dairymen,  the  Bureau  publishes 
annually  a  handbook  listing  all  re¬ 
cently  proved  sires  and  their  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  for  both  milk  and 


butterfat.  This  is  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  publica¬ 
tion  cost.  In  addition,  the  leading 
dairy  breed  associations  also  have 
records  available  relative  to  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  bull&Hn  their  respective 
breeds.  -All  of  these  associations  fur¬ 
nish  this  sire  information  without 
charge  upon  request.  The  artificial 
breeding  associations  likewise  supply 
free  information  to  their  members 
concerning  the  bulls  being  used. 

Transmitting  Type  By  Bulls 

Besides  analyzing  the  potential 
production  transmitting  ability  of  a 
bull,  it  is  important  to  study  his 
ability  to  transmit  desirable  type. 
This  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
finding  his  production  transmitting 
powers.  Such  a  comparison  involves 
either  a  personal  inspection  or  a 
study  of  the  show  ring  records  of 
several  of  the  bull’s  daughters.  The 
show  ring  performance  of  the  sire 
himself  is  not  necessarily  an  ac¬ 
curate  sign  of  his  ability  to  transmit 
either  desirable  breed  type  and  con¬ 
formation  or  production. 

In  all  breeds  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  where  a  bull  with  no  out¬ 
standing  physical  characteristics  has 
sired  exceptional  quality  and  highly 
desired  type  as  well  as  superior  pro¬ 
duction  in  most  of  his  daughter’s. 
Conversely,  some  of  the  greatest 
show  bulls  have  been  unable  to  sire 
daughters  of  any  special  note  for  de¬ 
sirable  type  and  form  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  production  either.  In 
other  words,  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  just  look  at  a  bull  and  tell 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
his  transmitting  ability  will  be  for 
either  production  or  type.  The  un¬ 
selected  daughters’  physical  appear¬ 
ance  and  their  production  records, 
out  of  different  and  unrelated  cows, 
are  the  only  reliable  guides  to  use 
when  judging  the  transmitting  value 
of  a  sire.  The  more  daughters  that 
are  observed  and  compared  with 
their  dams  for  both  type  and  produc¬ 
tion  the  better;  five  unselected 
daughter-dam  comparisons  are  the 
absolute  minimum. 


Superior  individuality,  combined  with  high  production  inheritance  on  both 
sides  of  his  pedigree,  are  demonstrated  by  this  outstanding  two-year-old 
Holstein  bull,  Freebaer  Rag  Apple  Brave.  He  teas  reserve  grand  champion 
bull  at  the  1952  New  York  State  Fair.  He  is  owned  by  Fred  Baer,  Freebaer 
Farms,  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Comparative  Values  of  Proved  Sires 

It  is  highly  important  to  note  that 
the  mere  proving  of  a  dairy  sire  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  use  in  all  herds,  or  even 
on  all  cows  in  the  herd.  His  com¬ 
parative  value  for  transmitting  pro¬ 
duction  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
females  to  which  he  is  bred.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  for  use  on  cows 
with  relatively  low  production  for 
milk  and  butterfat  a  satisfactory  sire 
is  much  easier  to  find  than  when 
both  the  herd  average  and  individual 
production  are  high.  It  is  also  ap¬ 
parent  that,  when  all  the  cows  in  a 
herd  have  attained  extremely  high 
production,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
a  sire  that  will  even  maintain  the 
level  of  production  in  his  daughters 
let  alone  increase  it.  Students  of 
genetics  have  found  that,  after  high 
levels  of  production  have  been 
reached,  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  the  next  generations  to  recede 
toward  the  breed  average  for  both 
milk  and  butterfat.  Likewise  the  off¬ 
spring  of  low  producers  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  toward  the  breed  average. 
Were  it  not  for  these  tendencies,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  attain 
and  keep  high  production  by  con¬ 
tinuous  selective  breeding.  ✓ 

In  spite  of  these  variations  though, 
it  is  very  important  to  constantly 
strive  to  use  only  bulls  that  are  best 
suited  to  the  cow  and  herd  needs,, 
based  on  the  records  of  the  ,  sire’s 
tested  daughters.  Let  us  consider  the 
breeding  record  of  the  Holstein  sire, 
Franlo  Chip  Model  Snow  Boy 
864934,  owned  by  Ralph  O’Connell, 
Le  Center,  Minnesota,  as  reported  in 
a  recent  list  of  DHIA  proved  sires. 
Five  of  this  bull’s  unselected  daugh¬ 
ters  had  an  average  production  of 
14,801  pounds  of  milk  containing  505 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Their  five  dams 
averaged  11,724  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  395  pounds  of  butterfat.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  daughters 
over  dams  of  3,077  pounds  of  milk 
and  110  pounds  of  butterfat.  This 
bull  is  unquestionably  a  very  desir¬ 
able  sire  to  use  in  this  herd  and,  in 
fact,  would  be  suitable  for  use  in 
the  great  majority  of  herds. 

The  breeding  index  of  a  dairy  sire 
cannot  be  computed  with  complete 
accuracy  because  of  many  uncon¬ 
trollable  factors;  however,  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  guide  it  offers  some  basis  for 
estimating  the  possible  mating  po¬ 
tentialities  of  proved  sires.  In  the 
case  of  the  O’Connell  bull,  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  cows  tested  was  3,077 
less  pounds  of  milk  and  110  less 
pounds  of  butterfat  production  than 
that  of  their  daughters.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  theoretically,  these  cows 
would  lower  the  potential  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  of  this  Snow  Boy  sire 
by  corresponding  amounts  because 
the  sire  transmits  only  one-half  of 
the  inheritance  capabilities  of  the 
offspring.  The  potential  breeding  in¬ 
dex  of  Snow  Boy  is,  therefore,  17,878 
pounds  of  milk  and  615  pounds  of 
butterfat.  On  the  average,  if  this  sire 
was  bred  to  females  with  more  than 
this  production,  he  would  probably 
decrease  production  in  their  daugh¬ 
ters. 

^  Let  us  next  look  at  the  record  of 
another  sire,  in  the  same  report,  that 
lowered  production  in  his  daughters. 


This  Holstein  bull,  Farfields  Cham¬ 
pion  897605,  owned  by  Fred  W.  Tul- 
lis,  Monroe,  Michigan,  sired  eight 
unselected  daughters  with  average 
milk  records  of  13,479  pounds  of 
milk  containing  499  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  The  eight  dams  of  these 
daughters  had  an  average  of  15,349 
pounds  of  milk  containing  552 
pounds  of  butterfat.  He  therefore  de¬ 
creased  production  in  these  daugh¬ 
ters  by  1,870  pounds  of  milk  and  53 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Based  on  his 
potential  breeding  index,  this  bull 
would  be  unsuited  to  mate  with  cows 
producing  more  than  11,609  pounds 
of  milk  and  446  pounds  of  butterfat, 
in  305  days  on  twice-a-day  milking. 

Production  Possibilities 

It  might  be  interesting  for  us  to 
look  at  the  record  of  another  Hol¬ 
stein  proved  sire  used  where  the 
average  herd  production  was  not 
high;  yet  in  spite  of  this  advantage 
the  bull  lowered  production.  This 
Holstein,  sire,  Dalgaard  Kathryn 
Dunloggin  Fo-On  854097,  was  owned 
by  Theodore  Walseth  and  H.  B.  Ol¬ 
sen,  Hammond,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
bred  to  nine  cows  with  records 
averaging  9,134  pounds  of  milk  and 
289  pounds  of  butterfat. 

His  nine  tested  daughters,  out  of 
these  cows,  had  a  comparable  aver¬ 
age  of  only  8,418  pounds  of  milk  and 
287  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  clearly 
shows  that  not  all  proved  sires  are 
suitable  sires;  this  bull  did,  however, 
slightly  increase  butterfat  percent¬ 
age.  It  likewise  demonstrates  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  testing  the  first  five  or 
more  daughters  of  a  herd  sire  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  comparing  their 
production  with  that  of  their  dams, 
so  that  a  low  production  transmit¬ 
ting  bull  may  be  quickly  eliminated 
from  the  breeding  program. 

Theoretical  Possibilities 

Based  on  the  potential  breeding 
index  of  the  first  two  bulls  just  dis¬ 
cussed  let  us  see  what  the  theoretical 
possibilities  would  be  if  they  had 
been  used  on  these  cows  in  the 
Walseth  and  Olsen  herd.  In  the  case 
of  Franlo  Chip  Model  Snow  Boy 
with  a  possible  transmitting  index  of 
17,878  pounds  of  milk  and  615 
pounds  of  butterfat,  his  daughters 
out  of  the  Walseth  and  Olsen  cows 
would  have  theoretical  production 
records,  as  six-year-olds,  of  13,506 
pounds  of  milk  and  452  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  would  be  an  increase 
of  4,372  pounds  of  milk,  and  165 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Farfields 
Champion  were  used  on  these  same 
cows,  the  milk  production  of  their 
daughters  would  average  only  10,371 
pounds  of  milk  and  367.5  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  would  represent  an 
increase  of  1,237  pounds  of  milk  and 
78.5  pounds  of  butterfat.  These  cal¬ 
culations  are  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  sire  and  dam  each  con¬ 
tribute  one-half  of  the  inheritance 
factors  for  production.- 

These  illustrations  show  that  it  is 
highly  important  to  consider  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  dams  as  well  as  that  of 
the  daughters  when  adding  herd  re¬ 
placements,  as  well  as  when  buying 
or  using  a  bull. 


*nis  good  Guernsey  bull,  Woodacres  Royal  Heritage,  is  proving  out  well  at 
Woodacres  Farm  of  A.  W.  Hobler  in  Princeton,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 
e  toon  senior  and  grand  championship  ^honors  at  the  1952  New  Jersey 
gate  fair  at  Trenton.  He  is  held  by  the  “Farmer  of  the  Year,”  Harold 
nner,  in  charge  of  the  show  herd  and  young  stock  at  Woodacres  Farm. 


September  5,  1953 


OSBORNDALE  SUPREME  LOCHINVAR 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SON  OF  MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR 


Wyndyhyl  Farm 

SHARON  J.  MAUHS,  Owner 

Cobleskill  New  York 


BIST  in  SYIRY  'WI 

Under  average  farming 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
Will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.09; 

$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  45.00.  jSKS 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

IF  IN  NEED  OF  A  YOUNG  SIRE  THIS 
FALL  WRITE  US.  WE  HAVE  TWO  REAL 
ONES  OUT  OF  TON  OF  MILK  PER  MONTH 
DAMS.  READY  FOR  SERVICE.  ALSO  A 
FEW  CALVES  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS. 
PRICED  REASONABLE 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 


R.D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CAUMSETT  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

A  healthy,  heavy  milking  herd. 

All  our  cows  officially  tested  for 
generations. 

Some  exceptional  bull  calves 
at  reasonable  rates . 

CAUMSETT  FARM 

Huntington,  L.  I„  New  York 


GUERNSEY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

BEST  BLOOD  LINES,  FRESH  AND  FALL 
AND  WINTER  CALVING;  ALSO  BREEDING 
AGE  GRANDSON  OF  IDEALS  LETTIES  DUKE 
BY  OUR  SENIOR  SIRE. 

-r  HAMPTONBURGH  FARMS 

KIPP  ROAD,  GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Goshen  232-WI 


AYRSHin.ES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Mill<e  n  •  ■  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Wr«te  for  Booklet*  , 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

90  Center  St.,  8r*ndon/Vt 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 


Ask  for  'BETTER  DAIRYING”  (4th  Edition)  Book 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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If  YOUR  GOAL  IS 

HERD  IMPROVEMENT 

If  YOU  LIVE  in  New  York  or  Western  Vermont 

CALL  YOUR  NY  ABC  TECHNICIAN 
FOR  ALL  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
CATTLE  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING! 


In  New  York  and  Western  Vermont,  there  are  now  174  trained 
and  experienced  technicians  who  have  the  “know-how”  to  help  you 
get  the  most  out  of  your  farmer- owned  cattle  artificial  breeding 
service.  They  bring  you  service  from  registered  sires  of  your  breed; 
high  conception;  and  proved  average  increases  in  production. 


For  herd  improvement  —  for  the  best  in  breeding  consult 
your  local  NYABC  technician,  or  write: 

See  the  NYABC  Exhibit 
ill  the  Dairy  Building 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair 
Syracuse,  September  5-12 


beef  cattle 


HEREFORD  DISPERSION  •  ELMAC  HILLS  RANCH 
GAYLORD,  MICHIGAN,  SEPTEMBER  14-15,  1953 

S 

300  Head  oi  Heifers  300 

6®  COWS  and  CALVES,  70  BRED  COWS,  30  OPEN  HEIFERS 

34  BRED  HEIFERS,  40  BULLS 
SIX  OUTSTANDING  HERD  BULLS  SELL 

ELMAC  HILLS  RANCH  IS  LOCATED  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN’S  BEAUTIFUL  VACATION 
LAND.  PLAN  TO  SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  AT  GAYLORD,  MICHIGAN  AND  ATTEND  THIS 

GREAT  DISPERSION  SALE. 

c.  s.  and  Elsie  McReynolds,  Owners  —  Dick  Purdy,  Manager 


FOR  CATALOG  AND  RESERVATIONS  WRITE 

MARTING  SALES  SERVICE 

Sam  B.  Marting,  Sales  Manager,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 


Complete  Hereford  Dispersal 


SATURDAY  OCTOBER  10,  1953 

I  :00  P.  M.  E.  S.  T. 


3 


ANCHORAGE  FARMS 


MILES  SOUTH 
N.  Y.  (NEAR 


EAST  OF  WARNERVILLE, 
COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.) 


70  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  70 
70  HEAD  SELL— 5  Bulls,  36  Females 


INCLUDING  TWO  HERD  S|HE,S;  THREE  YEAR¬ 
LING  BULLS;  33  COWS  WITH  29  CALVES; 
3  BRED  HEIFERS. 


THIS  OFFERING  WILL  FEATURE  WYOMING 
HEREFORD  RANCH  AND  REAL  PRINCE 
DOMINO  BLOODLINES. 


FOR  CATALOG 
ADDRESS  ~r 

A. 


OR  OTHER 

V.  ZOGG, 


INFORMATION. 


Jr. 


AUCTIONEER  &  SALE  MANAGER 

4  JAMES  ST.,  CORTLAND,  N  Y. 


3S0  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summw. 
Sea  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  your 
selections  later  this  fall. 


■NDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  N.  Y. 

CLINTON  MALOOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative — contact 
iUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM.  CO. 
BUFFALO  STOCK  YARDS 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

—REGISTERED  A  BER  D  EEN -AN  G  US  HEIFERS— 
Outstanding  families,  10  months  old,  reasonably 
priced.  The  type  you  would  he  proud  to  have  in  your 
Herd.  Will  deliver.  Telephone — Clinton  Corners  4386 

TEX-ANGUS  STOCK  FARM 
Salt  Point,  New  York 


Eighteen  (18)  Angus  Yearling  Open  Grade  Heifers. 
Excellent  foundation  material  of  our  own  breeding. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  New  York  '  Phone  229 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P,  FORRESTER,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  August  21, 
1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment.  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady 
with  last  week.  Demand  was  mod¬ 
erate  and  supplies  decreased.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $14-15.50; 
Medium  grade  $12-13.85;  Common 
$10-12.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good 
grade  $12.80-14;  Medium  $12- 
13;  Cutters  $10.30-11.70;  Heavy 
Canners  $9.00-10.50;  Light  Can- 
ners  $8.40-9.50;  Shelly  Canners 
$6.50-8.40.  Slaughter  bulls  —  Good 
grade  $15.30-16.50;  top  $19;  Medium 
$13.50-15;  Common  $10.80-12.90. 

The  calf  market  was  about  steady 
with  demand  moderate  and  supplies 
increasing.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
Vealers  $70-75;  top  $80;  good  Vealers 
$55-69;  with  1421  sold;  Medium  $45- 
53;  Common  and  Culls  $30-45;  Bobs, 
over  85  lbs.  $18-28;  Top  $32;  Bobs 
65-85  lbs.,  $12-18;  Bobs,  under  65 
lbs.,  $11.50  down. 

The  hog  market  held  generally 
steady  with  last  week.  Demand  was 
moderate  and  the  supply  decreased. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights 
$22.75-24;  Top  $26.60;  Heavyweights 
$18.60-23;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$17.60-19;  Heavy  Sows  $16.50-19; 
Heavy  Boars  $10.50-12.  Shoats 
$13.75-20  each;  Small  Pigs  $5.00-13 
each. 


N.  Y.  Hog  Breeders  Meet 

The  first  Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
New  York  State  Berkshire  Assn,  was 
held  recently  at  the  Fonda  Fair¬ 
grounds  under  the  supervision  of 
Frank  G.  Butler,  a  director  of  the 
association.  Close  to  50  people  at¬ 
tended  to  listen  to  talks  by  Prof. 
Myron  Lacey  of  Cornell  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  packing  companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  field  day  was 
to  stimulate  interest  in  hog  raising 
in  New  York  State.  Prof.  Lacey 
stressed  the  need  for  expanded  hog 
raising,  especially  in  Eastern  New 
York,  and  stated  that  the  correct 
type  of  hog  will  always  find  a  ready 
and  profitable  commercial  market. 

Officers  of  the  association  are: 
Kenneth  L.  Wiley  of  Penfield,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  B.  Stewart  of  Hunt,  vice- 
pres.;  and  Frank  G.  Wiley  of  Victor, 
secy.-treas.  Directors  include  Russell 
W.  Pearce  of  East  Schodack,  Donald 
Pixley  of  Bainbridge,  and  Frank  G. 
Butler  of  Johnstown. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROCS 

Offering  BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  from 
champion  Flashie  Perfection  and  other  prize  winning 
stock.  See  this  outstanding  herd  from  the  home  of 
champions  at  New  York  State  Fair  or  write  for 
prices.  EDGAR  ANGLE, 

R.  F.  D.  I, _ AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRES,  REGISTERED 

BOARS,  SOWS  &.  YOUNG  PIGS  FOR  BREEDERS. 
CANADIAN  BLOOD  LINES. 

CHARLES  A.  SLATER 
R.D.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

BREEDING  STOCK  ONLY 

F.  B.  FOSS,  R.  2,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  Weeks 
C  Id.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  Juno  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  &  FALL  PIGS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON.  PA. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

GOATS 


"The  Pets  That  Pay  Their  Way."  Milking  does  and 
yearlings  from  long  lactation  dams.  Registered. 

VERNAN  JAMES 

_  Oriskany,  New  York 

-  PINCKNEY  FARM'S  SAANENS  - 

CARMEL,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Mahopac  8-4402 

At  Stud  by  Appointment  —  MOSTYN  MESSENGER. 
England’s  leading  Saanen  sire  for  1951.  Stock  for  Sale. 


—  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCK  — 
Hornless,  Age  17  Months.  Prioo  Fifty  Dollars. 
PAUL  COOK1NHAM,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  ABOUT  GOAT  MILK  AND  DAIRY  GOATS 
Send  25c  for  Sample  Magazine  and  Literature. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  D-21,  MO. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  PALOMINO  PONY  COLTS  - 

Eligible  for  registration.  Also  KARAKUL  SHEEP. 
TOP  NOTCH  RANCH,  FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


-  BURROS  FOR  SALE  (13)  - 

Seven  Jacks  and  Six  Jennies.  One  born  July  !53. 
Call  or  write.  K.  M.  CRANDALL 

TEN  MILE  RIVER  SCOUT  CAMPS. 
NARROWSBURG,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Tan  IMitg  River  6010 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTIONS 


325  -  HEAD  -  325 

SELL  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  AUCTIONS: 

Sept.  19th  —  N.E.  Pa.  Sale,  NEPA  Bull  Farm 
Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  —  50  Head 
Sept.  26th  —  National  Headquarters  Sale 
Brandon,  Vt.,  —  75  Head 
Sept.  30th  —  Warburton’s  Sale,  Wyalusing,  pa 
“A  Great  Offering”  —  70  Head 
Oct.  -3rd  —  New  York  Production  Sale 

Coblcskili,  N.  Y.  —  80  Head 
“The  Breed’s  Feature  Fall  Sale” 
Oct.  10th  —  Clinton-Franklin-Essex  Club  Sale 
Champlain,  N.  Y.  —  50  Head 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER 
Sale  Mgr.  &  Auct.  Brandon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  •  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Sound,  young  herd  —  10  cows  winter  freshening  — 
all  with  official  records.  Four  bred  heifers,  9  heifers 
3  months  to  breeding  age.  Two  bulls  one  a  Silver 
Medal  Superior  Sire,  the  other  a  Champion  Winning 
Shew  Bull.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  Tested. 

Bargain  prices  as  a  unit  df  will  sell  individually 
IVERLEA  FARM 

TINICUM,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
~  GUERNSEY  BULLCALF  ~ 

For  Sale:  Norman’s  Squire  King,  Born  July  29,  1951 
T.B.  Accredited,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  Brucellosis 
Accredited,  Certified  No.  3824.  Squire  King  is  out  of 
Oldfield’s  Guard  Gem,  Her  Heritage  Includes  Caum- 
sett  Dynamo  and  Alfalfa  Farm — Philosophur.  His  Sire 
is  Hominy  Hill  Squire,  His  Heritage  Includes  Rie- 
geldal  Coronation  King  and  Bradford’s  Sunbeam 
Write— JOHN  N.  NORMAN,  Glen  Rd.,  Box  49, 
Sparta,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lake  Mohawk  7091 

-  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  - - 

“Durhams”  in  Grand-dad’s  day:  gentle,  easy-keepers, 
long-life!  Calves,  foundation  units,  stock  for  oxen, 
bulls — horned,  polled.  O.  HENDRICKSON, 

GREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

- MILKING  SHORTHORNS  - - 

For  sals.  Four  registered  bulls,  three  service  age,  or 
will  trade  for  heifers  or  will  consider  whatever  you 
have.  WM.  HARRIS,  1425  Coal  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
-FIFTY-FIRST  and  SECOND  CALF  HEIFERS  - 
PURE  BRED  AND  GRADES 
FRESH  AND  TO  FRESHEN  IN  SEPTEMBER 
AND  OCTOBER,  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED  AND 
BLOODTESTED.  PUTNAM  BROTHERS, 

FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

COWS  and  HEIFERS  to  freshen  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
T.  B.  accredited  since  1928,  calfhood  vaccinated 
sinco  1935,  herd  on  D.  H.  I. 

WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  Good  Foundation  Herd 
FRED  WOOD, _ DANIELSON,  CONN. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


TWIN  RIDGE  F  ARM 

REGISTERED 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

HERD  SIRES:  ANKONIAN  “94” 
ANKONIAN  PRINCE  BARRY 
PRINCE  BARBARIAN  of  Our  Farm 

Open  and  bred  heifers  available  by 
these  bulls. 

CHARLES  G.  SIMMONS,  Mgr. 

VALAT1E,  NEW  YORK 
Tel.  Chatham  26491 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORDS 

HEIFERS,  COWS,  BULLS 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  7111 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL 


Heaviest  weighing  calf  in  the  1952  New  York  State 
Beef  Improvement  Project.  Age  16  mo.  YOUNG  COno 
bred  to  Reserve  Champion  of  1952  State  Sale 
Highlawn  Farms  Super  Lad.  CHARLES  H.  WESTON, 
Westonbrook  Farms,  Marion,  N.  Y.  Top  Award  W'5* 
ner  of  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Imp.  Propect.  Tel.  Sodus  boo/ 

DANCOTE  HERD 

HERD  SIRE:  GREAT  OAKS  PRINCE  hwiu 
2nd  at  OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  3rd  at  MICHIGAN. 
Now  ofrerinq  a  few  heifer  and  bull  calves  of  isj 
op.  CLAYON  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE 

COWS  $400  each:  I  BULL  $700.  All  three-year 
old  good  type  individuals.  Popular  families. 
ARTIN  ZAKOLSKI.  BAKERSFIELD, _yT 

Ei 


Lcellent  Grade  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  Ready  To 
Breed.  Also  Choice  Steers,  750-900  Pounds. 
(YETTE  EVANS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4Jiu 


-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS-— - 

Yearling  and  Two  Year  Old  Bulls.  Open  and 
Heifers.  Also  some  unregistered  Heifers  witn  cai 

Reasonable  Prices.  w  y 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  DELANSON,_rh__L 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  —  r~7 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and 


Also 
AMILTON 


;cauio  aye.  ui  •  ,  , 

some  young  heifers  n0*  ,crcfy 

FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSjl 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  NeededT® 

-  The  Tremendous  Demand  r°rre.G 
—FUR — LABORATORY— BRLLUU 

Know  the  Facts  muttd  bo* 

Describing  25  Breeds,  ®Fe!‘l1"?fgociation 

Markets.'Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Assoaa^ 
r  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  y°Rf/cahlirfl  '  p*. 

nerican  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  P»jt - l--- 

[ART  RIGHT  with  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STRAIN 

EW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  Registered  Stock.  you|)9 
Production  maintained  on  entire  .  „rpooK 
ceding  stock  available.  BROAD  VERMONT 

ABBITRY,  BRATTLE BORO  V  E  R  I™ 

Marvin  F.  Carley,  A.  R.  B.  A.  - - 

lem.  Giants,  Young  Bred  Does,  $9.00  if  orj£’?cti y 0rfc 

eg.  Price  $12.50.  R.  Wrennor  Monsey.  - - - 

GUINEA  PIGS  _ _ 

~TunTJr7  S'zt- 

,.  Also  Lafe/*?*. 


SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS. 

ea.  BRED  SOWS  $2.00  ea 
PINTO.  R.  D.  7. 


SHEEP 


MONTADALE  SHEEP 

The  HEADS-UP  SHEEP 

1.  White,  open  faces 

2.  Small  head,  clean  legs 

3.  No  horns  or  body  wrinkles 

4.  Heavy  fleeces,  %  combing  wool 

5.  Good  mothers,  ample  milk,  prolific 

SEABOARD  MONTADALE 
SHEEPBREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

(Virginia  to  Maine) 

O.  D.  Cameron,  Secy. 

R.D.  I,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


LEESOME  FARM 

Registered  Cheviot 
Sheep 

R.  D.  1,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs 
and  Wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  Avail¬ 
able.  For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
New  York  State  Corriedale  Assn. 
/  Holcomb,  New  York 


-  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES  - 

u  „  RAMS,  EWES  AND  LAMBS 

W-  T.  GEST,  R.  p.  ),  TELFORD,  FENNA. 

-—REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS - 

CHARLES  WOOD. _ ALPINE,  NEW  YORK 

KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 
HARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  V.  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

RAM  AND  EWE  LAMES  GOOD  BREEDING 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  R.  D.  4,  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 

_ _ DOGS _ 

-REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 

torn  Low  Heel  Strikers.  Males  $15.00.  Females  $12.00 
Registration  Papers  $1.00  extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER _ HANKINS.  N.  Y. 

BOXER  FUPPIES:  Litter  Ot  Five  Ready  To  Go. 

inese  Ara  Darlings.  Purebred  and  Registered. 
JOHN  SHULTIS,  KELLY  CORNERS,  N.  Y. 

Doberman  Puppies —  Docked,  Cropped  and  Inoculated. 

i Bloodline.  Champion  sired. 

{A M ES  KIDNEY,  North  Triphammer  Rd.,  tthaca,  N.Y. 

Collies  &  Shepherd  crosses  puppies,  .beautiful,  healthy. 

r?ife  only  $10.00  each,  males  or  femaies.  Send 
.'tuer  today.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Paradise,  Pa. 

rr.  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COlLINETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N.  K. 

pJd-  Smooth  Fox  Terrier 

AIMUAI.E  pups,  sire  IS  CHAMPION’S  SON. 

—COHASSET  KENNELS.  DANIELSON,  CONN. 

nTSPeRJi,!?ER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  PEDIGREED— 

-4_  SHARPE _ Brookview  Rd.,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Soxcre  •  Boxers 

insnS-j®  ,that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
Dr  ^  M  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

^--REGISTERED  ENGLISH  POINTER  PUPS - 

f  Months  Old.  JOHN  TESMAN, 

"•  D.  2, 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


bred 


lfi  -  A.  K.  C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 
K>JK?.ths-  LAWSON’S  GFRMAN  SHEPHERD 
^±_NEL.  R.  p,  I.  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y, 

brVriiBEc-R^ARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
Giv’  Sw,ss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART 
-  T ’  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


T~r—-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

•  C.  Registered  Litter,  Beautiful,  Large  With 
L  DfiLm.Df'rment-  Best  Breeding  Background. 
-LJlOVAL  STONE.  R.  I,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 

GEfnSl«“  SHEPHERD  PUPS  A.  K.  C.  REG. 
Henror  <rl,t’  Good  Watchdog,  Wonderful  Pets. 

cunning,  b.  d.  i,  endicott,  n.  v. 


Would 


min  schnauzer  female 


consider  exchange  for  toy  breed.  Also  two 
M  A  Rinix.  tllS  WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS.  Males. 
««JORY  SKINNER,  MARYLAND,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 

FOR  SALE:  Vearling  and  Lamb  Rams  and  Ewes. 
A  few  2-yr.  and  up  EWES.  Sired  by:  Imp.  Ben- 
acre  Adventurer  &  W'arrick  87-51.  Us6  our  Suffolk 
Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

PCU6HQUAG,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

—FOR  SALE  —  PROVEN  RAM  AND  10  EWES— 
Varying  ages  all  produced  twins  this  Spring. 
Prefer  to  sell  as  fleck  —  Dorset  type.  Also  yearl¬ 
ing  and  FOUR  SPRING  EWES  well  grown. 
Prices  upon  request.  CLARA  MAY  HEMENWAY, 
MANCHESTER  CENTER.  VERMONT _ 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  good  large  registered  Shropshire 
Ewes.  Ages  mostly  2,  3,  4.  Some  very  good  registered 
stud  rams,  Suffolks.  Hampshire,  Dorset.  Rombouilett, 
Delaine.  Guaranteed  breeders.  Best  blood  lines. 
CHAS.  L  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  HAMPSHIRES 

Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  Bred  right  and  priced  right. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sired  by  Renk  Steve. 
CHARLES  E.  FLINT _ Wellsitle.  New  York 

HILLSIDE  DORSETS 

WE  CAN  SPARE  30  EWES.  VARIOUS  AGES. 

HILLSIDE  FARMS.  INC. 

_ TRUCKSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA _ 

--•OXFORD  RAMS--- 

SELECTED.  REGISTERED  YEARLiNGS 
GOOD  SIZE.  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 

YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS..  LODI.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

For  Sale:  Choice  Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewe*. 
Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 

B.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

CHEVIOT  and  SOUT H DOW N  —  RA MS  and  EWES 

„  „  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt.,  STETLERSViLLE,  PA. 

fOR  SALE:  CHOICE  KARAKUL  SHEEP  REG, 

S1QC  K,  T.  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


International  Dairy  Show 
In  Chicago 

More  thaii  $30,000  in  cash  prizes 
and  56  trophies  will  be  awarded  to 
exhibitors  of  six  major  breeds  of 
cattle  at  the  first  International  Dairy 
Show,  scheduled  for  October  10-17 
in  Chicago.  As  many  as  20  prizes  in 
one  class  are  listed  in  the  various 
breeds,  with  first  prizes  ranging  up 
to  $60.  Total  premiums  in  each  breed 
are  approximately  $5,000.  A  state 
herd  class,  in  which  cattle  must  be 
owned  by  not  less  than  three  exhibi¬ 
tors,  lists  premiums  of  $500  in  each 
breed.  Also  included  in  each  breed 
is  a  Premier  Exhibitor’s  Award  and 
a  Premier  Breeder  Award,  to  be 
made  to  the  exhibitor  and  breeders 
of  animals  winning  the  most  money 
in  open  single  classes. 

Trophies  are  offered  by  various 
breed  associations  and  dairy  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  Ayrshire  group, 
trophies  will  be  awarded  in  three 
classes;  and  two  trophies  will  be 
given  for  Brown  Swiss.  Trophies  are 
offered  Tor  first  in  12  classes  in  the 
Guernsey  show,  Holstein  exhibitors 
will  receive  28  trophies,  Jersey  four 
trophies,  and  Milking  Shorthorn 
seven.  Members  of  4-H  and  FFA 
Clubs  will  enter  the  Junior  Show, 
which  boasts  a  substantial  prize  list 
as  well  as  14  trophies  and  a  35mm. 
camera  award  to  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  in  each  of  the  six  dairy  breeds 
in  the  Junior  Division. 

_  Premium  lists  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  may  be  obtained 
from  the  show’s  headquarters,  842 
Exchange  Avenue,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois-. 

Sisson  Jerseys  Classified 

The  herd  of  registered  Jerseys 
owned  by  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  classi¬ 
fied  for  breed  type  by  an  official 
classifier  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Prof.  S.  M.  Salisbury 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

The  animals  in  the  herd  were 
given  individual  ratings  based  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Jersey  breed’s 
official  score  card,  which  allots  100 
points  for  the  ideal  Jersey  animal. 
The  .  herd  now  has  an  average 
score  of  83.44%  on  48  animals.  The 
breed’s  average  is  83.15%. 

Fourteen  animals  are  rated  Very 
Good,  29  Good  Plus,  and  five  Good. 

Decrease  In  Pig  Crop 

The  1953  spring  pig  crop  in  the 
United  States  totaled  50,726,000  head, 
a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  from  last 
Spring.  Prospects  for  the  fall  crop 
are  reported  to  be  down  approxi¬ 
mately  five  per  cent  from  last  year. 
The  combined  1953  spring  and  fall 
pig  crop  is  now  expected  to  be  about 
84,000,000  head,  a  drop  of  eight  per 
cent  from  1952  and  11  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  past  10-year  average. 

July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July 
1953  are  as  follows:  PeriooLbs.  PerQt. 
Monroe  County  Co-op. ..  $5.60  $.119 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _  5.00  .1063 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Inc.  4.41  .0938 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  .  .  4.27  .0908 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.52  .0961 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.03  .0857 

Sullivan  County  Co-op.  .  4.02  .0855 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.  . .  3.985  .0847 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.985  .0847 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.975  .0845 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.96  .0842 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.96  .0842 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.  . . .  3.96  .0842 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.96  .0842 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.96  .0842 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 3.96  .0842 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  .....  3.96  .0842 

Sheffield  Farms  . .  .• .  3.96  .0842 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.85  .0819 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.96; 
Buffalo  $4.37;  Rochester  $4.49. 


—SHADOW  ISLE  FARM’S 

FIFTH  “INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY”  SAIF 
Saturday,  Sept.  12,  1953 


AT  THE  FARM 


RED  RANK,  N.  J. 


“Prince  Eric 

PRINCE  ERIC  OF  SUNBEAM,.  SIRE  OF  FIVE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPIONS. 

PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249th,  1948  INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  CHAMPION. 

PRINCE  SUNBEAM  328th,  (948  INTERNATIONAL  JUNIOR  AND  RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION. 
PRINCE  BARBARIAN  OF  SUNBEAM,  1946  INTERNATIONAL  RESERVE  GRAND  CHAM  FI!  CM. 

Selling  65  Lots 
12  Bulls  53  Females 

5  SONS  —  18  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  ERIC  OF  SUNBEAM 

6  SONS  —  6  DAUGHTERS  OF  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  328th 
1  SON  —  1  DAUGHTER  OF  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249th 

25  TOP  HEIFERS  BRED  TO  PRINCE  ERIC  OF  SUNBEAM 

Practically  Our  Entire  Show  Herd  Will  Sell! 

We  have  sold  several  International  Champions  in  our  previous 
sales  but  never  before  have  we  offered  as  many  potential  champ-ions 
as  we  are  selling  in  this  sale. 


Our  Female  Offering  Represents  the  Most  Sought  After  Families 


SHADOW  ISLE  FARM  •  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Hotel  Reservations 

DR.  ARMAND  HAMMER, 

51  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN  ANCUS  BREEDERS' 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  14th,  1953,  at  1:00  P.M. 
at  RUFFLANDS,  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

For  catalogues  and  other  information  write 

Mrs.  Olive  F.  Lynk,  Secretary 
Box  354  •  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

60  HEIFERS 

Many  of  which  will  be  shown  at  the  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIR.  The 
same  individuality  the  same  breeding  which  year  after  year  has  won 
the  approval  of  progressive  cattlemen  from  every  section  of  the  county. 


ACQUIRE  A  MARKET  FOR  YOUR  CALVES  BY  BUYING  AT  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

The  only  ANGUS  sale  in  America  where 
in  purchasing  a  heifer  you  automatically 
gain  a  market  for  the  calves  your  heifer 
produces;  they  are  eligible  for  future 
Dutchess  County  sales. 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


(ATTEND  THE  GREAT 
EASTERN  CIRCUIT 

[shadow  Isle. . .  .Sept.  12 

^Dutchess  Co.  . .  .Sept.  14 

*RaIIy  . Sept.  15 


We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  acquaint  our  Angus  friends  with 
our  Duchess  County  offering,  than  to  use  the  foot  notes  you  will  find- 
in  the  catalogue. 


HAGAN  FARMS  ADA  E. 

Black  Ada’s  two  previous  calves  have  been  outstanding  beef  animals.  Ada  herself  is  one  of  the  top 
young  cows  in  the  herd,  and  out  cf  Blackbird  E.  8th  of  Ada,  an  own  daughter  of  General  of  Ada,  and 
lust  a  grand  old  brood  cow,  that  we  prize  very  highly.  Sell  open. 

HAGAN  FARMS  EULALIA  4th 

Out  of  a  Eyrotia  cow  sired  by  Epponian'  of  Broadview,  an  own  sen  of  International 
Epponian  of  Rosemere  8th,  and  is  herself  sired  by  a  Rufflands  Bandolier  bull.  Rosemere,  E 
Briarcliff,  and  Rally  breeding;  a  solid  foundation.  Sells  open. 

HAGAN  FARMS  QUEEN  MAID  3rd 

No  cow  family  in  our  herd  has  given  a  better  account  of  themselves  than  these  Queen 
Young  cows  of  this  tribe  sold  in  the  Ithaca  sales,  and  elsewhere  are  considered  outstanding 
of  several  of  the  good  New  York  herds.  Sells  open. 

HAGAN  FARMS  EILEEN  B. 

A  daughter  of  our  senior  herd  sire,  Rufflands  Black  Bard,  whose  calves  are  very  promising.  Here  ’is 
a  cow  family  to  be  proud  of.  We  have  been  hoarding  them  to  strengthen  the  family  in  the  herd. 
This  year  we  are  letting  one  go-.  Hope  she  gets  a  good  home.  Sells  open. 


Champion 

ileenmere. 


Mothers. 

members 


HAGAN  FARMS 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Ye 
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Home  Canning 
Pointers 


by 


TOMATOES  AND  PEACHES  ARE 
TOPS  in  home-canning  popularity,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  so  easy  to  can  and  so  good. 
Put  up  plenty  while  their  cost  is  low  and 
flavor  most  delicious.  Your  family  will 
Eat  Better  for  Less  all  year ! 

New  Jar  Time 

When  last  year’s  jars  are 
all  filled  (or  discarded  be- 
cause  of  nicked  top 
edges)  it’s  time  for  new 
jars.  Get  the  best:  Ball  Dome  Mason 
Jars,  the  only  jars  that  come  with  Dome 
Lids. 

Wipe  That  Lip! 

Be  sure  to  wipe  the  jar 
top  clean  after  filling  and 
before  sealing.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  inner  sealing 
ring  of  the  Dome  Lid  to 
make  an  even  contact  all 
around. 

Three  Ways  Better 
Why  are  Ball  Dome  Lids 
first  with  home  canners? 

For  three  big  reasons  .  . . 

1,  Ends  guesswork  seal¬ 
ing.  Dome  clicks  down  as 
jar  cools;  then  a  glance  or  touch  tells  you 
the  jar  is  sealed.  2,  Firm  RED  rubber 
seal.  3,  Cream-white  Enamel  Lining 
— extra  protection.  Yet  Dome  Lids  cost 
no  more  than  lids  without  these  features! 

Wide  and  Handsome 

Whole  fruit  and  toma¬ 
toes  are  most  easily 
packed  in  wide-mouth 
jars.  In  fact  some  folks 
prefer  to  use  jars  with 
the  larger  opening  for  all 
their  home  canning.  Ball  makes  wide- 
mouth  Dome  Lid  Jars  in  pint,  quart 
and  half-gallon  sizes. 

Ball  Blue  Book — new  edition 

Just  off  the  press.  Most  complete,  use¬ 
ful  home-canning  handbook  ever  pub¬ 
lished!  Illustrated  methods,  timetables, 
over  300  recipes.  Send  25  f  in  coin  to 
Ball  Brothers  Co.,  Dept.  RN93, 
Muncie,  Ind. 


.Home  Canners 

(first  choice. 


19  53.  BALL  EROS.  CO. 


NEED  MONEY? 


$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  Free 
Catalogue.  ICO  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
leader.  Write  today.  PEN-’N  BRUSH,  Dept.  R NY-9, 
139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 

-  PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - 

Send  negative  and  3c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00, 
25  for  $2.00,  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negaties,  25c,  12  for  35c. 

VOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43H,  Schnectady  I.  N.  Y. 

COTTON  STOLE,  approximately  61”  x  18”.  Fringed 
ends.  White,  Black,  or  Pastel  Shades  of  Pink  or 
Blue.  All  have  incs  of  Gold  Colored  Metallic  Thread. 
Send  Check  or  M.O.  to 

K.  C.  BRUCH 

Box  21  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

- Satisfaction  Guaranteed - 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In* 
structions  and  Samples  35e.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $M5.  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Come  Fall,  a  Woman’s  Fancy  Rightly  T urns  Indoors 


Photo:  Greet!  Fabrics,  New  York 


Picture  windows  and  side  windows  can  be  curtained  to  preserve  both  the 
view  outdoors  and  privacy  indoors,  giving  light  as  well,  by  use  of  this  silk 
transparent  gauze,  called  “Dijon.”  “Marseillaise,”  a  documentary  chintz,  is 

used  in  the  valances. 


With  Brighter  Thoughts  of  Home 


You  may  have  an  -unsightly  chest 
that  would  be  a  decorative  asset  as 
well  as  a  useful  one  if  you  could  give 
it  a  new  look.  Covering  such  a  chest 
with  chintz  can  do  the  delightful 
trick. 

By  making  a  window  seat  out  of 
the  covered  chest,  you  achieve  still 
another  change  in  the  room  or  in  a 
hallway.  ' 

With  ingenuity  and  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  the  chest  here  shown  has  been 
covered  with  a  36-inch  hand-print 
chintz,  the  “Halliwell”  pattern, - 
colorful  with  itg  roses  and  green 
foliage  on  a  blue  and  white  back¬ 
ground.  These  harmonize  with  the 
blue  cotton  taffeta  draperies  and 
white  cotton  marquisette  glass  cur¬ 
tains.  The  top  valance,  not  pictured, 
is  cut  from  the  ribbon  banding  in 
the  chintz  print. 

Instructions  for  Chintz  Covering 

The  job  is  quite  simple  because 
upholsterer’s  tacks  are  used  to  fasten 
the  material  to  the  chest. 

First  pad  the  top  of  the  wooden 
chest  with  Cotton  batting.  Stretch  a 
section  of  the  center  panel  of  the 
chintz  tightly  over  it  and  tack  edges 
firmly  to  the  underside  of  the  lid. 
Make  box  pleats  in  another  section 
of  the  chintz,  cutting  it  lengthwise. 
Allow  for  a  hem  at  the  bottom  and 
enough  at  the  top  to  turn.  Tack  the 
pleated  section  to  the  top  of  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  chest.  Allow 


for  enough  material  to  go  around 
each  back  corner. 

Your  covered  chest  then  will  still 
be  usable  as  a  chest,  and  also  as 
an  extra  place  to  sit  in  comfort. 

Finish  off  the  window  seat  effect 
with  two  little  round  pillows  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  same  chintz. 


Picture  windows  in  the  country 
are  beautiful.  They  provide  wide 
margins  for  everyday  living,  giving 
width  and  spaciousness  to  the  eye. 
Also  they  bring  the  outdoors  prac¬ 
tically  inside.  And  their'  design, 
architectuarally,  needs  little  in  the 
way  of  drapery  to  enhance  the  part 
they  play  in  the  scheme  of  decorat¬ 
ing. 

■  The  one  problem,  however,  that 
picture  windows  create  is  the  lack 
of  privacy.  Yards  of  drapery  to  pull 
across  the  windows  can  be  expen¬ 
sive,  through  useful  often  in  Win¬ 
ter.  But,  as  pictured  here,  a  gauzy 
material  arranged  with  an  eye  to 
protection  from  outside  inside  has 
proven  helpful. 

The  front  window  shown  needs 
little  beyond  a  low  line  of  protection. 
Silk  transparent  “Dijon”  gauze  is 
used  to  illustrate  the  point.  The 
side  window,  where  a  house  next 
door  may  affect  privacy,  is  more 
fully  covered,  yet  allows  for  plenty 
of  light. 

The  pleated  valance  shown  on 
both  windows  is  the  striking  “Mar- 
sellaise”  chintz.  The  chanticleer  is 
brilliant  in  coloring  of  feather  and 
bold  decorative  form.  An  old  French 
galleon  is  also  part  of  this  handsome 
pattern,  another  of  the  documentary 
fabrics. 

No  pattern  in  the  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  works  well  with  the 
valance  design  whose  colors  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  fabric  on  the  one  arm¬ 
chair  and  the  cricket,  or  footstool. 

The  beauty  of  this  spacious  room 
essentially  is  the  view  in  the  picture 
window,  but  there  is  just  enough 
competition  inside  to  give  something 
attractive  to  live  with,  and  the 
sense  of  ample  margin  everywhere. 

Persis  Smith 


Photo:  Greeff  Fabrics,  New  York 

An  unsightly  chest  has  been  transformed  into  an  attractive  window  seat 
with  “Halliwell”  pattern  in  chintz.  Ingenuity,  box  pleats  and  upholsterers 
tacks  produce  this  decorative  effect,  the  chest  still  useful  for  its  main 

storage  purposes. 
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Pennsylvania — Here  We  Are 
with  Dutch  uFunny  Cake” 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  Funny  Cake,  in  the  chocolate  nut  version,  here  shown 
with  an  added  decoration  of  marshmallows  topped  with  pecans. 


Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  legend 
goes,  a  young  maiden,  round  of  face 
and  figure,  was  desirous  of  impress¬ 
ing  a  neighboring  swain  with  her 
housewifely  abilities.  It  was  logical 
that  her  thoughts  should  turn  to  food 
because  in  the  land  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch,  where  they  both 
lived,  good  eating  was  of  paramount 
importance.  The  adage,  “Them  what 
works  hard  eats  hearty”  was  for 
them  a  truism.  So  it  happened  that 
our  fair  young  maiden  concocted  a 
very  special  dessert  —  a  combina¬ 
tion  cake  and  pie  guaranteed  to 
please  the  robust  appetite  of  her 
young  Amishman.  She  baked  not 
one,  but  at  least  seven,  in  the  huge 
outdoor  ovens  which  were  used  in 
that  day.  And  when  her  young  friend 
saw  this  new  dessert,  the  story  goes, 
he  exclaimed,  “Ha,  what  a  funny 
cake!”  Funny  Cake:  So  the  dessert 
got  its  name  and  the  young  girl  got 
her  man! 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  “fun¬ 
ny”  meant  odd,  out  of  the  ordinary, 
unusual  —  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  so  named  this  dish.  For 
what  is  more  unusual  than  a  cake 
baked  in  a  pie  shell?  Or  a  sauce 
poured  over  the  cake  batter  which, 
in  baking,  becomes  a  filling  between 
crust  and  cake?  The  result  is  a  de¬ 
lightfully  different  “cake-in-a  pie” 
that  needs  no  frosting  or  further 
decorating. 

The  traditional  Funny  Cake,  as 
known  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
is  a  white  cake  with  a  chocolate 
sauce.  Their  only  other  variation  is 
one  calling  for  a  lemon  sauce,  but 
this  is  called  Montgomery  Pie.  So, 
to  add  to  the  eating  enjoyment, 
others  have  developed  delightful 
variations  —  Strawberry  and  Choco¬ 
late  Nut,  to  name  just  a  few.  In 
some  traditional  farm  families  these 
are  delicious  for  breakfast  (cake  for 
breakfast  is  an  old  Pennsylvania 
uutch  custom);  at  dinner  (the  mid¬ 
day  meal  for  many  folks);  for  sup¬ 
per  and  in-between  snacks.  Try  some 
of  these  variations  and  see  if  you 
iJ1!  a§ree  they  contain  all  the 
ojci-fashioned  goodness  of  tradition¬ 
ary  fine  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
cookery. 

Strawberry  Funny  Cake 

This  recipe  is  in  three  parts?  the 
pastry,  the  sauce  and  the  cake. 

For  Pastry 

For  the  pastry  use  lVz  cups  sifted 
flour;  l  teaspoon  salt;  Vz  cup  blended 
rard  shortening;  2  to  3  tablespoons 
Water. 

Combine  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in 
shortening  until  mixture  is  con¬ 
sistency  of  corn  meal.  Sprinkle  with 
cold  water.  Put  dough  on  waxed 
Paper.  Press  and  knead  gently  into 
ball  and  let  stand  for  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes  at  room  temperature  while  sauce 
is  being  made. 

For  Sauce 

For  the  sauce  use  1  box  (12 
unces)  quick-frozen  strawberries, 
2  cup  butter;  %  cup  sugar; 

tablespoons  light  corn  syrup. 

Drain  strawberries,  reserving 
p  lce-  Combine  butter,  sugar,  and 
n  syrup  in  saucepan.  Cook  and 
*  over  low  heat  until  mixture  is 
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blended.  Add  3  tablespoons  of  the 
strawberry  juice.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
boil  1  to  2  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat  and  add  %  cup  of  the  drained 
strawberries.  Set  sauce  aside  to  cool. 

Roll  pastry  on  lightly  floured 
board  to  fit  into  a  9-  to  10-inch  glass 
pie  plate.  Line  plate  with  pastry, 
letting  it  extend  1  inch  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  pie  plate.  Turn  edge  of 
pastry  under  and  make  a  high  fluted 
rim. 

For  Cake 

Have  all  ingredients  at  room  tem¬ 
perature.  Start  oven  for  moderate 
heat  (350 °F.).  Sift  flour  once  before 
measuring. 

IV4  cups  sifted  cake  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  double-acting  baking  powder; 
V2  teaspoon  salt;  V2  cup  milk;  %  cup 
sugar;  1  teaspoon  vanilla;  V4  cup 
blended  lard  shortening;  1  egg,  un¬ 
beaten. 

Mixing.  (Mix  cake  by  hand  or  in 
electi'ic  mixer.  Count  only  actual 
beating  time  or  beating  strokes. 
Scrape  bowl  and  spoon  or  beater 
often.) 

Measure  into  sifter:  flour,  baking- 
powder,  salt,  and  sugar.  Place  short¬ 
ening  in  mixing  bowl.  Sift  in  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  Add  milk  and  vanilla  and 
mix  until  all  flour  is  dampened.  Then 
beat  2  minutes  at  a  low  speed  of 
electric  mixer  or  300  vigorous  strokes 
by  hand.  Add  egg  and  beat  1  minute 
longer  at  a  low  speed  of  mixer  or 
150  strokes  by  hand. 

Baking.  Pour  batter  into  pastry- 
lined  pie  plate.  Pour  lukewarm 
sauce  gently  over  cake  batter.  (When 
cake  is  baked,  sauce  will  form  a 
layer  between  cake  and  pie  shell.) 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  50 
to  55  minutes,  or  until  done. 

Serving.  Cake  is  best  served  warm. 
Serve  as  dessert  or  coffee  cake. 

Chocolate  Nut  Funny  Cake 

Prepare  pastry  and  cake  batter  as 
directed  for  Strawberry  Funny  Cake, 
adding  V2  cup  chopped  nuts  to  the 
batter.  Pour  batter  into  pastry-lined 
pie  plate.  Pour  Chocolate  Sauce 
(recipe  below)  gently  over  batter. 
If  desired,  sprinkle  with  additional 
chopped  nuts.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°F.)  50  to  55  minutes,  or 
until  done.  Serve  cake  warm,  with 
or  without  whipped  cream. 

Sauce:  1  square  unsweetened 

chocolate;  y2  cup  water;  %  cup 
sugar;  V4  cup  butter;  1  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Place  chocolate  and  water  in 
saucepan  over  low  heat.  Cook  and 
stir  until  chocolate  is  melted.  Add 
sugar,  stirring  constantly,  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Remove  at  once  from  heat, 
add  butter  and  vanilla,  and  stir  un¬ 
til  blended.  Set  sauce  aside. 


A  novel  way  to  dust  flour  on  a 
pastry  -  board  is  with  a  large  fluffy 
new  powder  puff.  This  is  a  simple 
and  neat  way  to  do  a  messy  job. 
Keep  the  puff  handy  by  hooking  it 
on  the  wall  near  to  your  flour  bin 
or  canister.  To  keep  it  fresh  and 
clean,  you  can  wash  it  frequently  *in 
cool  soapsuds. 


If  you’re  a  home  sewer,  be  very, 
very  sure  that  any  trimmings  you 
buy  when  making  clothes  are  as 
washable  as  the  fabric  itself. 


Takes  11  Top  Prizes 
in  County  Fair  Cooking  Contests 


New  Jersey  woman  shows  prize  ribbons  to  sons 


No  wonder  Mrs.  Mattie  Mitchell 
framed  these  ribbons!  .  .  .  They’re 
11  top  awards  that  she  won  in 
cooking  contests  at  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Cooperative  Fair  last 
year.  This  Bridgeton  cook  has  com¬ 
peted  at  the  fair  for  4  years  now, 
and  has  a  total  of  38  ribbons. 

A  busy  young  mother  like  Mrs. 
Mitchell  likes  to  find  handier  ways 
of  doing  things  .  .  .  and  that’s  one 
of  the  reasons  she  uses  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It 
always  rises  fast,”  she  says.  “And 


it’s  such  a  help  to  have  a  yeast  that 
keeps  for  months.” 

Prize-winning  cooks  every¬ 
where  praise  Fleischmarm’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  Out  of  5000  prize  win¬ 
ners  surveyed,  97  per  cent  depend  on 
Fleischmann’s.  It’s  so  much  handier 
than  old-style  cake  yeast— keeps 
fresh  for  months  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  And  it  always  rises  fast!  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home,  it’s  con¬ 
venient  to  use  yeast.  Just  look  for 
the  label  that  says  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $63,00<M 


smixam 


MAIN  ©mCE 
TOO  Si*. 
Albany  $,  NLY. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Nome 


Address 


Town. 


.  State . 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $- . . 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  J»ai8 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 


Save  SAFELY  Sy 
Barn  More  on  your  savings 


•  Peaches  and  other  fruits  keep  their  orchard-fresh 
look  and  taste . . .  won’t  turn  brown  when  you  freeze 
them  with  A*C*M.  It’s  easy  to  use  and  costs  about 
a  penny  for  each  pound  of  fruits  you  freeze.  A*C*M 
lets  you  prepare  fresh  fruits  hours  before  serving... 
with  no  color  or  flavor  loss  I  Ask  for  A*C*M  at  locker 
plants,  drug  stores  and  leading  mail  order  houses. 

CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO..  INC. 

630  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn  6.  N.  Y. 

IWOULO  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 

It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO..  681  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


Turn  Waste  Lml  into  %% 


YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  WIUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  edu- 
cate  children,  do  other  things  in  future. 
Our  experience  growing  over  20  million 
1  trees  yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide.  Write 
for  copy  today,  also  fall  planting  list. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 


DIDDAM  DCMMAklTC  For  hair  bows,  blanket,  bind- 
nlDDUIs  KEmltAN  I J  ing>  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 

C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM!,  PA. 


- ■  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largementt  In  Album  Form  all  for  25*  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7180.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  $1.00  POSTPAID— 
6  BOXES  $5.00.  GUARANTEED. 

NEPCO,  LEROY  5.  OHIO 


BACK  TROUBLE?  Special  purchase,  of  Orthopedic 
type  Mattresses  and  Boxsprings  for  fanners,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  nationally  advertised  world  famous 
Ostermoor.  At  only  $58.50  each,  delivered,  twin  or  full 
size.  Send  cheek  or  money  order: 

STANLEY  FURNITURE  CO. 

209  Hancox  Avenue,  Dept.  A,  Nutfey  »0,  N.  J. 
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Enjoy  the  convenience 
Of  modern  living  •  •  •  automatically / 


BEAUTIFUL  MODERN  CONSOLE 

cabinet  heater.  Complements  any  room 
setting. 


FLOOR  FURNACE 

Simple  installation.  Requires  no  air 
ducts. 


WALL  PANEL  HEATER 

Provides  continuous  circulation  of  uni¬ 
form  heat,  saves  space. 

DUAL  WALL  HEATER 

Heats  rooms  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  wall. 


STEAM  RADIATORS 

Operate  on  LP-GAS,  for  heating  one  ori 
more  rooms. 


HEATER  RANGE 

Combines  perfect  cooking  with  cozy 
kitchen  heating, 

% 

CENTRAL  HEATING 

Uses  either  hot  water  boiler  or  warm 
air  furnace. 


^ im  mm . . .  im  mm  i 

. . .  with  LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 
SEE  THE  SAFE — AUTOMATIC— MONEY-SAVING 
LP-GAS  HOME  HEATERS  AT  YOUR  A 
few  LP-GAS  DEALER  TODAY! 


Im  better  with 


The  Modern  Fuel 
for  Farm  and  Home  J 

Ask  your  dealer  about  LP-  J 
GAS  for  cooking,  water  jj 
heating,  tractor  fuel  and  g 
dozens  of  other  depend-  n 
able  services.  Ask  him,  | 
too,  for  your  copy  of  * 
booklet,  "Better  Living 
with  LP-GAS” — or  mail 
coupon  with  lOp  today,  | 


LP-GAS  Information  Service 

Dept.  RNY,  II  S.  LaSalle  St., 

Chicago  3,  Iflinolj. 

Please  send  copy  of  your  new  "tell  all”  booklet,  "BETTER 
LIVING  WITH  LP-GAS."  My  dime  is  enclosed. 

Name  — 

Address _ County - — 

City _ State  ,  — 


BUTANE  *  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  TANK  GAS 


J 


September's  Sudden  Change 

The  house  is  quiet  as  can  be;  no  rafters  quiver  merrily. 

With  romping  laughter  lately  heard  ’mid  many  a  loudly  shouted  word; 
It  seems  that  I  must  peer  about,  look  back  of  doors,  search  in  and  out! 
Odd  silence  turns  a  muffled  key  and  starts  to  lay  its  hand  on  me; 

I  slide  the  books  up  in  the  case,  put  all  the  magazines  in  place, 

And  so  to  work  —  no  time  to  fool:  our  noise  has  merely  gone  to  school! 

Pennsylvania  — Wilma  Jennings 


With  an  Eye  to  Color — in  Orange 


When  you  pick  up  an  orange  on 
which  is  stamped:  “Color  Added,” 
do  you  pass  it  by  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  must  be  an  inferior  ar¬ 
ticle  made  artificially  attractive  to 
bait  a  buyer?  This  is  really  not  so. 

Oranges,  like  apples  and  pears,  do 
not  always  attain  full  color  on  the 
trees,  particularly  if  the  crop  set 
has  been  heavy  or  crowded.  Though 
some  early  varieties  of  oranges  are 
still  green  when  mature,  there  are 
late  types  that  may  have  reached 
full  color  without  being  sufficiently 
ripe  to  eat.  For  instance,  did  you  ever 
notice  how  a  Valencia  orange,  un¬ 
colored,  is  definitely  green,  but,  when 
eaten,  it  has  a  full  rich  flavor? 

This  is  true  of  oranges  grown  in 
Florida,  particularly  in  sections  sub¬ 
ject  to  warm,  moist  winds.  When 
exposed  to  these  winds,  ripe,  fully 
colored  oranges  may  lose  their  bright 
color  and  “regreen.”  Even  oranges 


growing  on  the  same  tree  may  vary 
greatly  in  color  at  the  same  stage  of 
maturity. 

To  produce  a  pack  uniform  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  oranges  not  evenly  colored 
are  given  a  light  spray  of  harmless 
food  color  such  as  is  used  in  butter, 
candy  and  many  other  food  products! 
This  color  does  not  penetrate  the 
skin,  nor  does  it  affect  their  use  in 
making  marmalades  or  preserves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under 
a  State  Law,  oranges  so  stamped 
(Color  Added)  must  pass  a  higher 
maturity  standard  than  unstamped 
fruit.  Artificially  colored  ©ranges 
must  contain  a  minimum  of  four 
and  a  half  gallons  of  juice  per  box. 
Other  oranges  are  not  required  to 
pass  so  high  a  juice  test. 

When  you  purchase  oranges 
stamped  “Color  Added”  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  getting  fine,  ripe  juicy  fruit, 

Maine  Mona  Wyse  Cole 


Sew-Quick  to  Make!  Variety  Too 


4f  MR 


535.  ^  |  ’[X^( 

482  —  Soft  Snug  Shapely  Hat  in  Two  Hours!  Crochet  it  with  pretty 
and  becoming  “popcorn”  edge,  sparked  up  with  a  single  white  or  bright- 
colored  china  bead  which  is  threaded  onto  the  crochet  hook  and  worked  as 
a  part  of  the  crocheting.  Very  simple  stitch  for  rest  of  it.  Inexpensive,  soft 
rug  yarn  is  used,  or  a  triple  thread  straw  yarn,  rayon  cordet,  or  soft  wool. 
Very  chic  in  pastels  with  white  beads.  We  have  actually  dong  one  in  two 
hours.  20  cents. 

2720  —  Make  This  Dress  in  a  Single  Day!  Nothing  could  be  easier  to 
do — no  sleeves  to  set  in  —  no  collar  to  make  —  no  waistline  seam  p° 
zipper  to  put  into  place!  And  smart!  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16:  Wz  yds.  of  3d -in* 
25  cents. 

2470  —  Perfect  Jumper  Partners  in  a  Wide  Range  of  Large  Sizes. 
Jumper  with  front-buttoning  and  a  wonderfully  wearable  blouse  wit 
short  or  long  sleeves  and  a  convertible  collar.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  lo- 
Jumper,  3  yds.  39-in.  Long  sleeved  blouse,  3  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2045  —  Pretty  Panel  Schoolroom  Classic/  Panel  treatment  and  button- 
trimmed  handy  hip  pockets  are  featured  in  this  attractive  casual  with  crisp 
white  collar  to  add  a  spark!  Puffed  and  three-quarter  sleeves,  too.  biz 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Material  for  size  8,  27s  yds.  35-in.  or  1%  yds.  54-in.  25  cent  . 

585  —  Cute  as  a  “Bug’s  Ear”  for  Baby  is  this  small  bonnet,  tiny  mittens 
and  fetching  booties  crocheted  in  pompadour  silk  and  wool  baby  J'a  ’ 
daintily  trimmed  with  little  popcorn  stitches!  A  grand  present  when  ma 
in  white,  pale  pink,  blue  or  the  new  baby  color  —  crocus  yellow.  Compi 
crocheting  directions  in  the  pattern.  20  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  ioi 

get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  west 
St.,  New  York  1,  New  York.  (Tax  for  New  York  residents  only:  send , vLq  \ 
on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  ord 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Fill  the  Glasses  with  Grape 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Ball  Bros.  Company,  Ind. 


Cheesecloth  laid  in  the  pan,  used  amply,  is  a  help  in  preparing  to  strain 

the  grape  juice  in  jelly  making. 


Grape  Jelly,  firm  but  quivery,  is 
always  a  prize  delicacy,  but  a  whole¬ 
some  food  for  the  family  that  is  hun¬ 
gry  for  bread  and  jelly  that  has  a 
fruity  flavor  all  its  own. 

To  prepare  the  grapes,  wash  and 
crush  them,  using  firm  fresh  fruit. 
In  making  the  jelly  it  is  best  to  cook 
only  one  or  two  quarts  at  a  time. 
Measure  one-fourth  to  one  cup  of 
water  (according  to  juiciness  of  the 
grapes)  for  each  quart  of  crushed 
grapes,  including  the  skins.  Boil 
slowly  for  15  minutes.  Strain  through 
cheesecloth  bag  or  jelly  bag  to  get 
the  clear  juice. 

To  make  the  jelly,  measure  3  to 
3%  cups  of  sugar  for  each  quart  of 
the  grape  juice.  Set  the  sugar  aside 


and  bring  the  -juice  to  the  boiling 
point  in  a  large  saucepan.  When 
boiling  add  sugar,  according  to  above 
proportions.  Stir  until  sugar  dis¬ 
solves,  then  boil  rapidly  until  the 
jellying  stage  is  reached. 

To  test  for  jellying,  dip  a  metal 
spoon  into  boiling  fruit  syrup.  Tilt 
the  spoon  until  syrup  runs  off.  When 
jellying  point  is  reached  the  last 
two  drops  will  run  together  and 
sheet  off  the  spoon. 

Fill  sterilized  glasses  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  top,  but  first 
skim  the  jelly  in  saucepan.  When 
jelly  has  “set”  in  glasses,  skim  off 
any  bubbles  on  the  surface  and  cover 
with  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin.  Cover 
with  tin  lids  and  store  in  a  cool  dry 
place. 


WITH  A  CZz&tcd  KITCHEN  HEATER  GAS  RAKE 
SPECIALLY  ENGINEERED  FOR  “PYROFAX”  GAS 


Neighbor  Looks  On  at  a  Country  Auction 


When  a  country  auction  is  held 
and  a  whole  house  is  sold  with 
everything  in  it,  too,  a  neighbor 
standing  by,  can  feel  the  atmosphere 
of  change  and  uncertainty  and  a 
sort  of  homesick  loss.  Such  a  time 
comes  just  so  often  to  farm  folk.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  following 
thoughts  came  to  me  in  a  kind  of 
sad  singsong.  You  too  must  sometime 
have  experienced  this,  when  finally 
only  emptiness  is  left: 

Crowds  huddled  in  the  bitter  cold, 
the  ground  hard  frozen  as  a  rock. 
Some  unknown  woman  held  the  key 
to  old  Matilda’s  cherry  clock.  John 
hadn’t  thought  how  it  would  be  to 
see  their  bed  and  rocker  go.  And  as 
they  carried  out  the  couch  —  and 
highchair,  it  commenced  to  snow. 

Weather  was  pretty  sharp  and 


rough;  some  folks  didn’t  mind  it, 
though. 

The  vase  that  Tildy  liked  the  best, 
with  gold-leaf  tendrils  trailing  down, 
was  sold  to  the  man  who  bought  the 
chest;  he  bought  her  shawl,  the 
fringed  dark  brown. 

A  neighbor  woman  bought  the 
soap;  all  of  it  Tildy’s,  like  as  not. 
And  John  said:  “Yes,  I  sure  do  hope 
that  team  of  mules  will  bring  a  lot.” 
The  pewter  lamp,  the  old  quilt 
frame,  and  other  things,  all  went 
the  same. 

At  last  they  both  went  back  in¬ 
side.  “Shucks,  a  fellow  shouldn’t 
care,”  he  said.  And  she  just  stood 
and  cried.  .  .  .  Now  every  room  was 
bare.  Edna  Hamilton 


Ohio 


Little  hy  little,  that’s  the  best  way  to  wash  a  fiber  rug.  Suds-scrub  one 
^ction,  wipe  with  a  clean  damp  cloth,  then  with  a  clean  dry  one.  Repeat 
•cr  adjacent  section;  continue  till  both  sides  are  clean.  This  is  one  of  the 
t'dll  housecleaning  jobs  many  of  us  will  be  doing  soon  with  soap  and  water. 
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"Pyrofax”  boiiled  gas  and  an  auiomalic  Caloric  kifchen  healer 
range  make  a  perfect  team  for. better,  easier  meals  and  for 
quick,  clean  convenient  heat.  Your  Caloric  gas  range  and 
"Pyrofax”  Gas  give  you  instant,  flexible  heal  with  pinpoint 
control.  It  starts  at  the  flick  of  a  wrist;  slops 
when  you  shut  it  off.  And  Caloric  is  America's 
easiest  range  to  keep  clean. 

Caloric  kitchen  heater  ranges  give  won¬ 
derful  automatic  gas  heat.  Modern  thermo¬ 
static  control.  You  set  it,  forget  it.  In  winter, 
blowers  circulate  the  air  at  any  temper  a  tare 
you  choose.  In  the  summer,  shut  oft  the 
heater  and  the  blowers  circulate  cool  air. 

See  this  amazing  team  at  your  local  "Pyrofax” 
Gas  Distributor's  today  .  .  .  Color-styled  Cal¬ 
oric  Gas  Ranges  and  "Pyrofax”  LP  Gas. 


IT  , 

• 

• 

I 

1  — ' 

For  cooking,  wafer  heating,  clothes  drying,  refrigeration. 

The  term  "Pyrofax"  is  a  registered  irade-mark  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Coipoiation. 

THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX”  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOU? 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton . So.  Jersey  Natural 

Gas  Company 

Ledgewood.. . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade.  .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood. ..  .D.  B.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Haritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. ..  .Edward  W.  Bussell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas . H.  B.  Hansman 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 

Bath _ Vogel’s  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Bhodes 

Binghamton. ..  .Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.. Chas.  H.  Schuman, 

Inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham... . .  Leslie's 

Cobleskill. .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 


Dundee . Shaw’s  Hardware 

Earlville.  . .  .Conkling-Bogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co, 
East  Amherst. ..  .Brese  Gas  &  Ap¬ 
pliance  Corp. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins,  I  tip. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island.. _ Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hamburg ...  .Weinborg  Bottled  Gas 
H ilton ..  .Parma  Befrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown - Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 

Livonia.... _ J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Badio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 

Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co. 


Oneonta . Gibson  G as  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 

Oswego .  Fenske’s 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenoicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Bene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’ Woods.  Point  ©'Woods  Assn. 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son  Inc. 

Prince  Bay . Harry  Pht2,  &  Son 

Pulaski. ..  .Cottet  s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe .  . .  Lindsay’ s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Ga9  Co. 

Sanborn.  .Schoelles  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn  a  Gas  <fc 

Electric  Co. 

Sayville. . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton. ..  .Halsey  Gas  Service 

Spring  Valley . Warrlner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Trumansburg . Howard  .  L.  Smith 

Vernon. .  .Story  Appliance  Co  .  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland . Jay  M.  Kider 

West  Henrietta . W.  D  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Vao  Bare  Inc. 
Wolcott . Paddeec  Hardware 


Whit 9  Enamel  Lined 
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Seal 


THE 


It's  up  when  you  buy  it. 
It’s  down  when  sealed . 


ARC-LID 


ATLAS 


A  perfect  seal.  Strong  and  safe  for  all 
approved  methods  of  modern  home 
canning  and  freezing.  Easy  to  use  and 
to  open.  No  rubber  rings  required.  Only 
the  lids  need  replacing.  Fit  all  standard 
mason  jars,  but  only  ATLAS  Jars  come 
with  ATLAS  Arc-Lids.  Insist  upon  ATLAS 
— Caps  and  Jars.  FREE — Write  for  com* 
plete  freezing  information. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling ,  West  Va. 


B 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pino,  Sprues,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiftora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ* 
mas  trees..  Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Bulbs, 
Shrubs.  Roses.  Guarantee#  to  grow 
or  replaced  free.  Our  69th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

22  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


If  Calls  for  Compliments  I 


y,  cup  Shortening 

(emulsified  tyPe 

such  as  Crisco, 
Spry  or  Swift’mng) 
1  tsp.  Vanilla 

XING  POWDER 


Flour 


Stir  in  quickly 
Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  1  nimu 
:s  at  365  F 
t  Davis  product. 


I  pans  for  about  25  m 

creamy-smooth -am 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

"double  action’ 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
A ivd  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bow#  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  ''Quick-Mix”  Charts:  ft.  8.  Davis  Co., 
Dept,  RN-21,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


Ufr 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 


) 


562 


Hearty  Fare  for  Late  Summer  Picnics 

This  time  of  year  there  is  still  a  One  famous  old  Southern  recine 
fine  season  ahead  for  meals  served  goes  thus:  Combine  1  teaspoon  salt 
outdoors,  whether  on  the  home  place  and  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard  in  sauce- 
or  off  on  a  favorite  picnic  spot.  pan.  Add  about  V4  cup  vinegar  to 
Whatever  is  served,  even  if  just  make  a  paste.  Gradually  stir  in  % 
plain  homely  franks  and  ham-  cup  more  vinegar.  Add  1  minceri 
burgers,  it  all  tastes  better  in  the  clove  of  garlic,  2  tablespoons  Wor- 
fresh  air.  cestershire  sauce,  %  teaspoon  Ta- 

An  easy  barbecue  sauce  recipe  basco,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  and  14 
can  be  made  right  at  the  broiler,  cup  catchup.  Simmer  10  minutes 
and  made  good  with  Tabasco  just  This  makes  1%  cups  of  barbecue 
before  swabbing  the  sauce  on  your  sauce,  enough  for  frequent  basting 
meat.  of  your  meat  for  a  crowd. 


Spicy  Foods  for  Cooler  Weather 


With  the  cool  weather  not  so  far 
off  I  turn  to  three  recipes  that  my 
family  looks  forward  to  when  the 
good  results  are  set  on  the  table. 
Here  they  are. 

Vinegar  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 

Use  4  medium  tomatoes;  1  large 
cucumber,  unpeeled;  Vz  cup  vinegar; 
%  cup  brown  sugar;  Y*  cup  water; 
Yz  teaspoon  salt;  a  dash  of  pepper, 
and  a  pinch  of  dill  seeds. 

Slice  the  tomatoes  in  half  inch 
slices  and  the  cucumber  in  *4 -inch 
slices  and  place  in  a  bowl.  Add  the 
remaining  ingredients,  cover  and 
chill  for  several  hours. 

Dill  Sauce 

Use  Yz  cup  chopped  dill  pickles; 
Yz  cup  catsup;  Yi  cup  water;  2  table¬ 
spoons  brown  sugar;  1  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce. 


Combine  all  ingredients  and  pour 
over  meat  loaf,  fish,  pork  chops,  etc. 
Baste  often  with  the  sauce  while 
baking,  and  serve  the  remainder  with 
the  meat  when  done.  This  makes 
enough  sauce  for  six  portions. 

Spicy  Smothered  Pork  Chops 

Use  1  can  condensed  tomato  soup; 
Vz  cup  water;  2  teaspoons  brown 
sugar;  pinch  dry  mustard;  dash  of 
salt  and  pepper;  dash  of  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce;  small  pinch  powdered 
sage;  pinch  of  powdered  cloves;  4 
large  pork  chops,  1  inch  thick. 

Brown  the  chops  in  a  large  skillet 
with  a  cover,  drain  off  the  fat,  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Com¬ 
bine  all  the  other  ingredients  and 
pour  over  the  chops,  cover,  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  an  hour.  Makes  four  serv¬ 
ings.  Louise  Dorman  Folks 

Nevada 


Your  Own  Pickle  Surprise  f 

Have  you  ever  decided  to  try  a 
delectable  recipe  only  to  find  you 
are  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the 
ingredients?  Then  is  the  time  to  put 
your  ingenuitj'  to  work.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  bit  of  cabbage,  a  pepper  or 
two,  an  onion,  and,  let  us  say,  a 
taste  of  celery.  Chopped  together  in 
such  amounts  as  you  have  on  hand, 
covered  with  vinegar  and  any  sea¬ 
sonings  you  prefer,  and  canned  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  you  will  have  a  fine  relish  to 
round  out  a  winter’s  meal. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  combina¬ 
tions  you  can  make.  A  few  chopped 
cucumbers,  if  you  have  them,  add  a 
fine  flavor;  chopped  apples  with 
raisins  put  in  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  make  a  tasty  chutney; 
cabbage,  onions  and  pepppers  in  any 
amount  sliced  thin  with  mustard 
seed,  sugar  and  vinegar  is  another 
fine  combination.  The  beauty  of  this 
way  of  relish  making  is  that  you  can 
use  up  odds  and  ends  by  making  a 
little  at  a  time. 

My  mother  has  said  to  me:  “Where 
did  you  get  the  recipe  for  this  de¬ 
licious  pickle?”  “Made  it  up,”  was 
my  truthful  reply.  Every  recipe  is 
the  product  of  someone’s  brain,  so 
why  not  see  what  you  can  do  with 
yours?  Irene  E.  Bassett 

New  York  State 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.;  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we 
welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefuUy 
followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  enclose 
such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not  ask  for  names 
and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here. 
It  is  wise  to  write  first,  before  sending 
packages.  —  P.  S.] 

Have  many'  glad  bulbs,  very  large,  to  send 
for  your  white,  dark  blue  or  red-toned  ins, 
or  any  color  Oriental  poppies.  —  Mrs.  F.  M-, 
New  Jersey. 

Will  send  slips  of  pink  climbing  roses  for 
what  have  you  that  is  not  in  the  flower 
line,  as  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  Pjenl- 
of  plants.  Please  write  first.  —  Mrs.  W. 
Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  the  real  small  cactus  dahlia  tubers 
(not  single)  for  what  would  you  like  u 
echange.  —  Mrs,  B.  L,  Connecticut. 


I  am  65  and  have  just  moved  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  as  yet  have  no  flower  garden.  Though 
I  have  only  plume  grass  just  now  to  senu, 
I’d  enjoy  exchanging  for  your  One  mu: 
poppies,  bleeding  heart,  hardy  aste!r;’,, 
any  lilies.  I’d  appreciate  your  generoaitj 
this  time.  —  Mrs.  L.  B,  New  Jersey. 

I’ll  gladly  send  double  tawny  day 
or  mixed  iris  for  your  feed  sacks  or  ym  > 
any  color  or  amount.  —  Hi  I.  C,  Conn. 

Step-on  waste  cans  are  convenient 
for  the  kitchen  because  you  can  wasn 
the  inner  pail  frequently  wlth^ 
any  trouble.  But  don’t  overlook  tn 
outside  and  especially  the  lid.  verj 
often  food  scraps  brush  against  tn 
inside  of  the  lid  and  cause  unpleas¬ 
ant  odors.  After  you’ve  finished  tn 
dishes,  include  this  in  your  soap} 
clean-up. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributi  on  s 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Two  Book  Reviews 


SUMMER  SUN 

The  sun  is  such  a  useful  thing. 

It  makes  plants  grow  a  lot; 

My  only  complaint  about  the  sun 
Is  that  it’s  very  hot! 

David  Williams,  11,  Pennsylvania 


MY  DOLL  JENNIE 

I  have  a  doll  named  Jennie 
She’s  the  sweetest  of  them  all; 

My  mother  made  her  for  me, 

Jennie’s  big  and  fat  and  tall. 

I  got  this  favorite  doll 
When  I  was  only  four, 

She  waits  for  me  to  come  from  school 
So  we  may  play  some  more. 

Martha  Duncan,  10,  New  York 


FLOWERS 

Flowers  grow  big. 

Flowers  grow  small. 

Flowers  are  short 
And  flowers  are  tall; 

They  grow  in  boxes 
Or  climb  a  wall, 

They  live  all  summer 
Then  die  in  the  Fall. 

Judith  Wardell,  10,  New  Jersey 


SELF  PORTRAIT  —  Drawn  by 
Carole  Christman,  12,  Pennsylvania 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

FARM  LIFE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

We  live  on  a  large  dairy  farm  with  plenty 
of  fields  and  forests;  I  wouldn’t  trade  it  for 
any  place  else  in  the  world!  I  have  two 
older  sisters  and  two  younger  brothers.  My 
hobbies  are  stamp  collecting  and  horses.  I 
collect  all  the  pictures,  statues  and  books 
1  can  about  horses.  We  have  a  pretty  horse, 
called  Sundown,  for  everyone  to  ride.  I’d 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  all  o'frer 
the  country  who  enjoy  horses. 

Betsey  Dodge,  14,  New  Hampshire 


CALL  OF  THE  HUNTING  HORN 

It  is  a  fall  morning  and  the  hills  are 
beautiful  with  shades  of  red,  yellow  and 
brown.  The  year  is  1920  and  there  are  not 
too  many  cars  on  the  road.  It  is  Sunday, 
and  every  Sunday  in  the  town  of  Echo  Dale 
the  riding  club,  the  Horn  and  the  Saddle, 
sponsors  a  fox  hunt. 

As  we  stand  in  the  field  we  hear  faintly 
coming  across  the  crisp  morning  air  the 
pond  of  a  French  horn.  It  seems  to  hold 
bs  as  if  we  were  petrified  by  the  horn’s 
strange  notes.  Then  to  our  right  at  some 
Distance,  we  catch  a  movement  in  the  sway- 
jug  grass  and  a  flash  of  brownish  red  comes 
to  our  eyes.  But  it  disappears  into  the  bushes 
!n_a  sec°nd.  This  was  Reynard  the  fox! 

Before  the  fox  has  faded  from  our  mind, 
about  200  yards  behind  him  comes  a  great 
sound:  the  whinnying  of  horses,  the 
'budding  of  their  hooves,  the  howling  and 


FIFTH  CHINESE  DAUGHTER: 

By  Jade  Snow  Wong. 

REVIEWED  BY  ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS, 
14,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  setting  of  this  story  is  the  famous 
Chinatown  section  of  San  Francisco.  The 
book  is  the  story  of  the  author  herself  who 
is  a  noted  ceramic  artist. 

It  tells  some  amusing  incidents  of  her 
childhood  and  of  her  efforts,  when  she  was 
older,  to  prove  to  her  parents  that  a  daugh¬ 
ter  can  be  as  successful  as  a  son:  in  her 


barking  of  the  hounds,  and  the  cries  of 
the  hunters  as  they  pursue  their  quarry. 

Then,  as  the  suddenness  of  the  passing 
bodies  wears  off,  we  seem  only  then  to 
realize  the  sight  which  we  have  just  wit¬ 
nessed:  Autumn  colors  of  another  sort. 
There  was  the  rich  color  of  the  fox  lead¬ 
ing  the  chase,  followed  directly  behind  by 
tfie  rushing  hounds  arrayed  in  their  black 
and  tan;  then  the  hunters  in  black  peaked 
caps,  brown  riding  pants  and  boots,  and 
the  scarlet  hunting  jacket,  the  legendary 
uniform  of  the  fox  hunt. 

Once  again  comes  the  call  of  the  hunting 
horn.  Now  we  are  sure  that  summer  is  gone 
and  this  is  the  old  time  symbol  of  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Gaston  Plaquett,  18,  Massachusetts 


LIKES  DOGS,  HORSES  AND  TO  PAINT 

One  reason  Our  Page  is  enjoyable  is  that 
it  enables  you  to  make  new  friends  and 
pen  pals.  My  main  interests  are  dogs,  horses 
and  painting.  Although  I  am  not  an.  expert 
at  painting,  I  like  it.  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  would  like  very  much  to  have 
pen  pals  of  any  age,  state  or  country. 

Pat  Taylor,  12,  West  Virginia 


COLLECTS  MOTORCYCLE  PICTURES 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  a  large 
garden  and  my  hobbies  are  dancing,  tennis, 
gardening  and,  most  of  all,  collecting  pic¬ 
tures  of  motorcycles.  I  love  them.  I  am  in 
the  second  year  of  high  school  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  or  girls  of  any  age 
who  enjoy  motorcycles. 

Bernice  Biggs,  15,  New  York 


parents’  native  China,  a  daughter  is  con¬ 
sidered  inferior  to  a  son  and  is  not  treated 
as  an  equal. 

Many  colorful  descriptions  of  the  Oriental 
customs,  holidays  and  foods  are  given.  This 
book  gives  a  wonderful'  insight  into  the 
lives  of  Chinese-Americans  and  I  feel  sure 
other  ’teen-agers  will  enjoy  reading  it. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  DEER: 

By  Farley  Mowat 

REVIEWED  BY  MARILYN  BEZNER,  16, 
NEW  YORK. 

This  is  a  true  story  about  the  inhabitants 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region,  an  almost  extinct  race  of  Eskimos. 
Through  this  book  you  can  learn  and  under¬ 
stand  their  customs,  queer  to  us,  their  in¬ 
teresting  folklore,  their  primitive  religion 
and  unbelievable  tenacity  to  life. 

These  people  depend  on  deer  for  their 
very  life,  for  their  food,  clothing,  homes  and 
even  cooking  and  sewing  utensils.  If  the 
deer  do  not  come  in  droves  plentiful  enough, 
the  Eskimos  die  by  the  thousands!  The  au¬ 
thor  is  one  of  the  few  white  men  to  see 
this  race  and  the  only  man  ever  to  live 
with  them.  He  tells  this  sad  and  moving 
story  of  a  dying  race  with  a  sympathy  and 
compassion  as  great  as  one  can  without 
being  an  Eskimo  himself. 

The  People  of  the  Deer  can  be  enjoyed 
by  girls  and  boys  alike.  Once  you  start  it 
you  won’t  be  able  to  leave  it.  This  book 
transports  you  into  a  world  different,  new 
and  exciting. 


A  BROKEN  LEG  IS  NO  FUN 

I  would  like  a  pen  pal  because  I  broke 
my  leg  and  I  would  like  to  get  letters,  too. 
I  like  to  play  outdoor  games  and  swim  and 
go  bike  riding.  I  am  in  the  7th  grade.  We 
have  a  farm  and  some  cows,  calves  and 
horses,  dogs  and  cats  and  some  chickens. 
I  have  'three  brothers  and  a  sister;  I  like 
pets  and  birds. 

Bernadette  St.  John,  12,  New  York 


PET  CROW  AND  COCKER  SPANIEL 

The  drawings  on  Our  Page  I  enjoy  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  224  acre  dairy  farm  and 
have  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  For  pets  I 
have  two  pet  crows  and  a  Cocker  Spaniel. 
My  hobbies  are  traveling,  roller  skating, 
hunting  and  reading.  I  also  like  basketball 
and  softball.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
boys  and  girls. 

Caryle  Brewer,  18,  Wisconsin 


THE  ERIE  CANAL  —  365  MILES  OF  DITCH 

The  Erie  Canal  was  the  first  canal  to  be 
Opened  in  this  country.  It  was  necessary  to 
dig  a  ditch  365  miles  long  and  wide  enough 
to  be  used  for  navigation.  In  the  early  days 
the  work  was  done  with  pick  and  shovel; 
it  took  seven  years  to  build  it.  In  the  year 
1825  it  was  finished. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  so  useful  that  many 
others  were  dug  in  the  early  19th  century. 
The  fastest  passenger  boat  then  took  six 
days  to  go  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 
Today  such  travel  appears  slow  and  tedious, 
but  it  was  superior  to  land  travel  at  that 
time.  We  often  forget  how  old  the  Erie 
Canal  is.  Annie  Herbert,  16,  Rhode  Island 


ORIGINAL 


ORIGINAL  POEMS  —  Drawn  by 
Andrea  Gunnarson,  13,  New  Jersey 

The  rain  came  down  good  and  hard; 
And  spoiled  the  picnic  in  the  yard; 

We  went  inside,  the  ceiling  dripped 
Into  the  soda  we  would  have  sipped. 
That  wasn’t  quite  all  as  we  soon  saw  — 
A  pool  had  formed  in  the  fresh  cole  slaw; 
The  next  half  hour  saw  us  far  away. 
Lined  up  in  a  diner  on  Daddy’s  pay! 
Andrea  Gunnarson,  13,  New  Jersey 


Andrea  Gunnarson,  13,  New  Jersey 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Your  mail  will  be  forwarded,  but 
unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed.  Be 
sure  to  check  with  your  post  office  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Joann  Civello,  10;  Mary  Civel- 
lo,  9;  Donna  Shirley,  12;  Sonja  Aho,  9; 
Peggy  Markle,  14;  Dora  Despence,  19;  Mari¬ 
lyn  Bezner,  16;  Annie  Rood,  14:  Bernadette 
St.  John,  12;  Linda  Koski,  12;  Carroll  Ship- 
man,  17;  Bernice  Biggs,  15;  Janet  Reed  14; 
Billy  Crofit,  11;  Audrey  Havens,  14;  Shirley 
Hofstra,  14;  Ruth  Bauman,  15;  Frank  Hor- 
bert,  9. 

Pennsylvania:  Rosalie  Hart,  14;  Marjorie 
Laughlin,  14;  Marjorie  Pelton,  14:  RuthAnn 
Pelton,  17;  Ann  Smith,  17;  Ruthie  Suorsa, 
15;  Susan  Caughey,  12;  Gloria  Lee,  12; 
Carole  Christman,  12;  Merle  Brooks,  16; 
Arlene  Jay,  10;  Nancy  Stout,  13;  Marlene 
Kresge;  Marion  Narris,  14;  Edith  Hess,  17. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  Pat  Taylor,  12. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Barbara'  Ward,  13. 

MAINE,  Sallyann  Harvey,  14. 

Magda  Dymkoski,  15. 

FLORIDA,  Rita  Cyphers,  11. 

CONNECTICUT,  Doris  Lofgren,  15. 

Geraldine  Flanagan,  13. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  Betsey  Dodge,  14. 

Kathy  Hall,  10. 

VERMONT,  Marilyn  Brigham,  13. 

Sandra  Boulrisse,  15. 

MARYLAND,  Rena  Lovelace,  14. 

VIRGINIA,  Marylee  Huffman,  36. 

WISCONSIN,  Caryle  Brewer,  18. 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  K.  Amodah, 
K.  N.  Okoh,  Yusufu  Amoda,  Salami  Amoda. 


LIVES  ON  BAR  X  RANCH 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  Our  Page.  Our  farm  is  called  the  Bar  X 
Ranch.  I  have  an  Indian  pony  named  Trixie. 
My  hobby  is  collecting  statues  of  horses 
and  I  now  have  62  of  them.  What  do  you 
collect?  Bonna  Shirley,  12,  New  York 


TURN  ABOUT  FAIR  PLAY 

Since  I  am  going  to  be  10  year!?  old  in 
December,  I  would  like  to  make  friends 
with  other  boys  and  girls  apd  learn  about 
the  plaees  they  live  in,  especially  farms. 
I’ll  tell  you  about  where  I  live,  if  you’ll 
write.  Frank  Horbert,  9,  New  York 


Editor’s  Message 

Summer  now  is  passing  and  leaves  tell  the  tale  in  bright  Fall 
colors.  Small  things  in  the  grass  at  night  sing  madly,  bringing  the 
season  and  their  chorale  to  a  great  climax.  The  first  day  back  at  school 
is  behind  you  now,  and  things  fall  back  into  place  as  before. 

Many  wonderful  things  came  in  the  mailbag  this  month.  A  fine 
idea  is  to  send  along  a  contribution  for  the  page  when  sending  letters 
to  me  to  be  readdressed!  You  never  know  what  you  can  do  until  you 
try  —  a  story  or  sketch  or  book  review. 

One  more  brave  contributor  has  tried  a  self  portrait.  Good!  Do 
you  suppose  Donya  Mussells,  Merle  Gordon,  Linda  Ahrens,  Nancy  Wiley, 
Bob  Farrell,  or  any  other  of  our  artists  will  do  their  own?  I  hope  so. 
I’m  sure  you  do  too.  We  have  two  excellent  book  reviews,  one  illustrated 
by  Will  Keele,  today;  also  a  story  of  a  fox  hunt. 

Next  month  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  Hallowe’en  and  hay 
rides,  and  crisp  cool  weather.  Keep  the  good  things  coming. 

— Elsie  Unger 


Young  verse 

...IN  BRIEF 

by  the  junior  group 


OUR  PAGE  —  Drawn  by 
Audrey  D’Hulster,  18,  New  Jersey 

^Ptember  5,  1953 


Sketch  Book 


VALOR,  THE  CHEETAH  —  Drawtl  by 
Linda  Ahrens,  14,  Pennsylvania 


FIRST  MOUSE  —  Drawn  by  Nancy  Wiley,  16,  Pennsylvania 
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brings-'bigger  profits 
in  two  ways  !> 


1.  It  promotes  FAST  GROWTH! 

2.  It  controls  MANY  DISEASES! 

CALF  SCOURS  •  PNEUMONIA  •  FOOT  ROT 
SUPPING  FEVER  •  SEPTIC  MASTITIS  -  METRITIS 
SWINE  ENTERITIS,  INCLUDING  VIBRIO  DYSENTERY 
COCCIDIOSIS  •  SALMONELLOSIS  •  BABY  PICUJD1ABBHJEA 
STRANGLES  •  INFECTED  WOUNDS 
AND  FOR  EARLY  TREATMENT  OF  BLACKLC& 

Every  year,  thousands  of  livestock  and  poultry  raisers  realize  bigger 
farm  incomes  through  continuous  use  of  the  great  antibiotic, 
AUREOMYCIN! 

AUREOMYCIN  —  as  a  supplement  in  feeds  for  swine,  calves  and 
poultry  — promotes  spectacular  growth,  improves  feed  efficiency, 
saves  you  feed  costs!  As  a  medication,  AUREOMYCIN  treats  many 
diseases  effectively,  reduces  death  losses,  brings  more  animals  and 
poultry  through  to  the  profit  stage! 

AUREOMYCIN  is  available  through  your  feed  manufacturer  as  a 
supplement  in  commercial  feeds;  and  through  your  druggist,  feed 
dealer  or  veterinarian  in  the  following  forms:  Therapeutic  Formula 
for  swine'  and  calves— to  be  mixed  in  feeds ;  Capsules  for  young  calves, 
dogs,  cats,  and  fur-bearers;  Intravenous*  for  horses  and  cattle; 
OBLETS®  Veterinary  Tablets  for  calf  scours  and  for  local  use  in 
metritis  in  cattle.  Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

♦Available  from  veterinafians 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 
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AMERICAN 


(yanamid 


COMPANY 


33  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  £0,  N.  Y. 


Groiving  Steers  for  Profit 


(Continued  from  Page  531) 

for  the  steers  finished  with  grain  as 
for  those  fed  no  grain. 

Grain  for  Yearling  Steers 

Assuming  that  it  usually  pays  well 
to  finish  yearling  steers  with  some 
grain,  when  and  how  may  it  be 
done?  The  usual  methods  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (a)  feed 'grain  while  on  pas¬ 
ture;  (b)  pasture  alone  until  about 
August  and  then  feed  grain  either  on 
pasture  or  in  dry  lot;  or  (c)  pasture 
alone  for  the  entire  season  and  then 
feed  grain  in  dry  lot.  In  each  case 
when  dry  lot  feeding  follows  the 
grazing  period,  usually  70  to  90  days 
on  a  -good  fattening  ration  proves 
adequate. 

Grain  feeding  on  pasture,  such  as 
hand  feeding  or  self-feeding  coarse¬ 
ly-ground  corn,  is  a  satisfactory 
method.  For  those  who  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  separate  the  cattle  to  be 
fed  from  other  cattle  in  the  pasture 
or  who  object  to  feeding  steers  in  the 
busy  summer  season,  then  the  dry 
lot  finishing  period  may  be  chosen. 
About  the  same  amount  of  grain  will 
be  fed  in  each  plan.  With  average  or 
superior  pasture  conditions,  grain 
feeding  in  dry  lot  may  be  started  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  rather  than  in 
August. 

How  Much  Feed  Is  Needed? 

It  is  helpful  to  estimate  the  total 
amounts  of  the  various  feeds  that 
may  be  required  to  produce  a  fat 
yearling  steer  under  this  general 
plan.  Our  results  indicate  about  the 
following:  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
corn;  two  tons  corn  silage;  600-1,200 
pounds  mixed  hay;  150  to  250 
pounds  protein  supplement;  and 
about  one  acre  of  good  pasture.  One 
should  just  about  double  the  initial 
weight  of  the  calf;  for  instance, 
starting  with  a  500-pound  calf  in  the 
Fall,  one  should  market  a  1,000-1,100 
pound  steer  the  following  Fall  that 
is  choice  in  grade  and  yields  a  dress¬ 
ing  percentage  of  not  less  than  58 
per  cent. 

By  u§ing  your  own  estimated  cur¬ 
rent  market  values  for  the  feeds,  you 
may  arrive  at  the  approximate  feed 
cost  for  steers  fed  in  this  manner. 
Your  estimate  at  present  prices  will 
probably  be  $70  to  $75  per  head  for 
the  total  feed  cost.  Thus,  your  feed 
cost  will -be  about  $14  to  $15  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  gain.  Our  actual  feed 
costs  per  hundredweight  gain  for 
steers  fed-  in  this  manner  over  sev¬ 
eral  past  seasons  have  averaged 
about  $15.  This  is  certainly  economi¬ 
cal  production  of  high  quality  beef. 

Keep  Feeding  Flexible 

As  indicated  earlier,  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  can  *be  and  should  be  flexible. 
For  example,  you  might  be  interested 
in  utilizing  a  higher  proportion  of 
roughages  and  less  grain.  To  do  so 
would  ordinarily  mean  starting  with 
older  cattle;  for  example,  wintering 
yearling  steers  and  marketing  as 
two-year-olds.  Such  a  system  is 
sound  and  older  steers  do  fatten 
more  on  grass  alone.  However,  the 
initial  investment  per  head  is  higher, 
whether  home-raised  or  purchased, 


and  the  older  steers  require  more 
feed  per  hundredweight  gain. 

Some  New  York  farmers  wishing 
to  utilize  pasture  only  have  tried 
the  plan  of  buying  either  yearling  or 
two-year-old  feeder  steers  in  °the 
Spring  and  marketing  just  off  pas- 
ture  in  the  Fall  with  no  other  feed. 
In  some  years  this  may  work  out 
satisfactorily.  However,  in  general 
it  is  speculative  and  is  not  a  wise 
use  of  pasture.  Over  a  three-year 
period,  our  experience  at  Cornell  has 
been  that,  while  this  program  re¬ 
sulted  in  lowest  cost  gains,  the  steers 
had  the  lowest  selling  price  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  and  yielded  the  lowest 
net  return  above  steer  and  feed 
costs  of  any  feeding  and  management 
methods  studied. 

The  big  reason  for  the  poor  re¬ 
sults  is  that  the .  feeder  steers  are 
bought  in  the  Spring  when  they 
ordinarily  are  highest  in  price  and 
the  steers  are  sold  in  the  Fall  when 
this  grade  of  cattle  is  in  greatest 
supply  and  at  lowest  price. 

Molasses  As  Substitute  Feed 

Another  possibility  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  corn  fed,  if  it  is  high 
in  price  or  if  farm-grown  corn  is  not 
available,  is  to  consider  a  substitute 
feed.  We  have  been  interested  in  mo¬ 
lasses  for  this  purpose.  In  an  experi¬ 
ment  during  the  past  three  Summers, 
yearling  steers  on  good  pasture  have 
been  fed  as  follows:  self-fed  corn; 
fed  half  corn  —  half  molasses  or 
self-fed  molasses.  As  you  might  ex¬ 
pect,  molasses  feeding  resulted  in 
less  gain  and  fattening  than  when 
corn  was  fed.  However,  when  re¬ 
placing  one-half  the  corn,  molasses 
was  worth  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  corn.  When  molasses  was 
self-fed  alone  on  pasture,  it  was 
worth  40  to  50  per  cent  the  value 
of  corn.  These  data  indicate  that 
molasses  frequently  may  be  a  good 
buy  for  steer  feeding. 

Another  system  of  steer  feeding 
that  is  common  in  certain  areas  is 
the  fattening  of  calves  entirely  in  dry 
lot,  or  the  production  of  baby  beef. 
This  system  works  best  when  the 
farmer  produces  his  own  high  qual¬ 
ity  calves,  when  the  farm  produces 
corn  efficiently,  and  when  a  top  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  established  for  this 
high  quality  beef.  While  the  steers 
require  a  high  proportion  of  grain 
to  roughage,  the  cow  herd  may 
utilize  the  roughages  available. 

We  believe  that  for  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  efficient  steer  feeders  will 
in  most  years  market  their  crops 
through  cattle  at  a  satisfactory 
profit.  A  sharp  drop  in  fat  cattle 
prices  during  a  year  is  a  painful  ex¬ 
perience,  especially  for  the  feeder 
who  has  a  high  initial  investment  in 
his  feeders. 

However,  much  of  the  serious  risk 
can  be  eliminated  if  calves  are  fed 
until  they  are  fat  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  a  good  price,  provided  the 
initial  weight  is  about  doubled  by 
marketing  time,  and  if  the  bulk  of 
the  feeds  used  consists  of  efficiently 
grown  pasture  and  roughage.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Northeast  has  real  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  production  of  the 
highly  nutritious  pasture  and  rough- 
age  required. 


National  Brucellosis 
Control 

Several  of  the  country’s  foremost 
leaders  in  animal  disease  control  re¬ 
cently  convened  in  Chicago  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Brucellosis  Committee,.  Chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  one-day  conference  was 
to  review  the  research  and  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  nation’s  most 
expensive  livestock  disease,  brucel¬ 
losis. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was 
the  progress  report  of  the  states’ 
brucellosis  programs  by  A.  K.  Kutt- 
ler,  in  charge  of  the  Brucellosis 
Eradication,  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  re¬ 
port  show's  that  more  than  7,000,000 
cattle  were  individually  tested  for 
brucellosis  last  year,  the  highest  for 
any  period  since  1939,  and  a  30  per 
cent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Stockmen’s  interest  in  brucellosis 
control  wras  evidenced  by  an  increase 
of  calf  vaccination  by  approximately 
25  per  cent. 
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Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

iLttle  &  Plastridge . 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . . . ® 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . '••••  61,0 

Sheep  Science,  nn 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . &-ou 

Elements  of  Dairying,  A 

T.  M.  Olson . .  5 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony'  and  Palmer.  5-U,JI 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook . 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  &  Krider .  *•' 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit,  .  m 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4-uu 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  W-  *• 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  */« 
Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


A  QUALITY  SILO . . . 
AT  LOW  COST 


You  need  a  good  silo,  to  be  sure  of 
feeding  good  silage.  And  you  needn’t 
settle  for  less  than  a  good  silo,  even 
if  your  budget  is  pinching  a  little 
right  now. 


You’ll  get  real  protection  for  your 
valuable  silage,  in  a  Craine 
Woodstave  Silo.  You’ll  get  strength, 
stability,  safety,  convenience,  long 
life  and  profitable  performance. 
You’ll  get  all  this  at  moderate  cost 
— and  on  terms  to  fit  your  needs — 
when  you  buy  a  Craine  Woodstave. 


TILE 


THE 


Write  us  now 
for  full  details, 
without  obligation. 


CRAINE,  INC.,  913  Taft  St. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


WOOD 


TRIPLE 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 


®  "As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That's  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  "cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Waist  to  Save  Money 
Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  House  Paints  Titanium  and  Oil  Base 
™r  Interior  and  Exterior  uses.  All  Colors  including 
"HITE’S  at  $1.90  gallon.  5-gallon  drum  at  $9.25 
Men.  Gloss  Enamel  all  colors  including  White  $2.85 
Sallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case. 
Mixed  eolors  in  case  is  0.  K.  NO  C.  0.  D.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
COLLECT. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  R0SEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 
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with  the  new 
DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 

FOOD  FREEZERS 

The  new  line  of  De  Laval  Speedway 
Food  Freezers  is  designed  for  the 
farm  family  based  on  De  Laval’s 
74-year  knowledge  of  farm  needs 
—with  every  feature  that  the  farm 
.family  needs  for  the  most  depend¬ 
able,  economical  home  food  freez¬ 
ing  and  storage.  Why  sell  farm- 
produced  food  at  wholesale — and 
buy  it  back  retail? 


FARM  USE 
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The  advent  of  a  new  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  his  first  six  months 
of  service  have  not  materially 
changed  the  situation  as  between  the 
three  largest  farm  organizations.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  remain  committed  to 
a  farm  policy  aimed  at  minimizing 
government  aids  and  government  re¬ 
strictions,  while  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  still  plugs  hard  for  100  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports.  One 
very  real  difference  is  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  have  changed 
positions  in  respect  to  the  adminis 
tration  in  power.  NFU  is  now  out  in 
the  cold,  while  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
a  permanent  welcome  mat  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Last 
year  the  situation  was  exactly  oppo¬ 
site.  The  National  Grange  goes  on 
about  as  before,  respected  within 
USDA,  but  wary  of  pushing  its  own 
ideas  politically. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  are 
completely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son.  The  Farmers  Union  opposes  him 
as  violently  as  possible. 

The  two  larger  organizations  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  that  Benson  is  correct 
in  his  promise  to  attempt  to  find  a 
means  of  gaining  for  the  farmer  100 
per  cent  of  parity  in  the  marketplace 
without  government  aid  except  in 
emergencies.  The  Farmers  Union  ac¬ 
cuses  Benson  of  trying  to  throw  the 
price  support  program  overboard, 
says  he  has  appointed  mostly  proces¬ 
sors  to  his  many  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  and  listens  only  to  them,  and  ac 
cuses  him  of  following  an  alleged 
administration  policy  hostile  to  pub 
lie  power  and  farm  electric  coops. 

Both  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange  are  trying  to  work  up  as 
much  grass  roots  support  as  possible 
for  next  year’s  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  Benson.  Chief  among 
these  will  be  permitting  the  perma¬ 
nent  flexible  75  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  support  law  to 
go  into  effect  for  the  first  time.  The 
Farmers  Union  is  working  just  as 
hard  to  get  another  extension  for 
straight  90  per  cent  of  parity. 

The  Farm  Bureau  believes  that 
flexible  price  supports  are  the  first 
step  to  a  more  realistic  farm  pro 
gram.  This  view  holds  that  farmers 
will  adjust  their  production  volun¬ 
tarily  in  keeping  with  prices,  and 
that  dropping  support  levels  will 
have  the  effect  of  voluntary  acreage 
cuts.  In  an  article  prepared  for  the 
August  issue  of  the  Farm  Bureau’s 
national  magazine,  spokesman  Glenn 
Martz  that  “those  who  have  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  production  incen¬ 
tive  of  high,  fixed  prices”  are  also 
“those  responsible  for  overproduc¬ 
tion.” 

The  Grange  holds  that  the  present 
program,  in  -the  words  of  Master 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  “is  not  all 
bad.”  He  says  the  present  program 
filled  a  depression  need  and  many 
parts  should  be  continued.  “This  pro¬ 
gram,  however,  is  outmoded.  It  is  far 
too  narrow  ...  if  the  program  was 
adequate,  farmers  would  not  now  be 
deep  in  the  pits  of  a  rural  recession.” 
He  feels  agriculture  is  now  at  the 
crossroads  between  expanded  mar¬ 
kets  and  production  controls. 

Both  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau 
agree  that  increasing  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  products  of  U.  S.  farms 
is  necessary,  a  position  shared  by 
the  Farmers  Union.  All  three  agree 
on  such  ideas  for  stimulating  world 
trade  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

The  Grange  advocates  strong  con¬ 
sumer-education  program  to  in¬ 
fluence  better  diets.  It  also  favors 
upgrading  American  diets  through 
the  school  lunch  program  and,  New¬ 
som  says,  “in  a  pinch  such  programs 
as  the  food  stamp  plan.”  The  Grange 
has  in  the  past  favored  a  two-price 
plan  under  which  farm  products 
would  be  sold  for  lower,  world-mar¬ 
ket  prices  abroad.  It  is  still  studying 
ideas  along  these  lines,  plus  farm 
price  insurance.  Newsom  told  this  re 
porter  “high  frozen  price  supports 
sound  good,  but  carry  dire  dangers 
.  .  .  destroying  food  is  a  certain  way 
to  bring  agriculture  another  black 
eye  .  .  .  farmers  learn  to  lean  on 
government  rather  than  to  develop 
(Continued  on  Page  567) 


IN  MECHANIZED  MILKING 


J  type 


room  type " 


Completely  mechanized  milking  ...  as  provided  by 
the  De  Laval  Combine  Milker ...  is  adaptable  to  any 
type  of  dairy  and  offers  wide  flexibility  in  planning 
and  operation. 

The  “Barn  Type”  Combine  meets  every  require¬ 
ment  of  the  dairyman  who-prefers  to  milk  his  cows 
in  the  stanchions . . .  and  does  not  want  to  build  or 
use  a  separate  milking  room. 

The  “Milking  Room  Type”  Combine  is  the  choice 
of  the  dairy  farmer  who  feels  that  a  separate  milk¬ 
ing  room  best  meets  his  needs. 

Both  types  fully  mechanize  the  milking  operation 
—  milk . . .  convey  the  milk . . .  filter  it . . .  weigh  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  production,  if  desired  . . .  and  automat¬ 
ically  discharge  the  milk  into  cans,  farm  tank  or 
over  the  aerator.  And . . .  both  types  provide  mech¬ 
anized  “In-Place”  cleaning  by  means  of  the  De  Laval 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Method. 

De  Laval  Combine  Milkers  offer  the  dairyman  a 
mechanized  milking  system  virtually  custom-made  to 
his  needs. 


Handle  your  milk 
in  any  of  3  ways! 


j 

Automatically  discharges  mil& 
into  Stanford  40-qt.  cans. 


...or  into  the  refrigerated  fqr® 
tank  for  bulk  pickup. 


...or  elevates  for  discharge 
over  surface  cooler  or  aerator. 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  MILKERS 

"FIRST- SINCE  1928 ” 

i - 1 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT  22-W  | 

I 
I 


Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Name. 


Please  send  me  interesting  new  printed  matter  on 
De  Laval  Combine  Milkers 

.  I 

(INDICATE  TYPE  OF  INSTALLATION  YOU  PREFER)'  | 

_ _  I 
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-R.F.D.. 


-State. 
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MINERAL  DEFICIENT 

BARN  DIET 

CAN  ROB  YOU  OF 

LIVESTOCK 

PROFITS! 


by 

DEACON 

DOUBLEDAY 

whose  expert  analy¬ 
sis  of  farm  conditions 
over  Radio  Station 
WSYR,  Syracuse,  is 
valued  by  New  York 
State  farmers 


‘“Livestock  prices  suggest  utmost 
feeding  economies.  In  the  barn,  ani¬ 
mals  should  receive  best  quality  hay 
and  silage  to  keep  down  the  need 
for  grain.  Beef  breeding  cows  can 
often  get  by  on  hay  and  silage  alone, 
if  hay  is  high  in  legume.” 

But  remember— any  feed  supply 
can  be  deficient  in  salt  and  trace 
minerals  essential  to  health,  gain 
and  milk  production. 

So  guard  against  this  by  keep¬ 
ing  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  easily  available. 

Blusalt  provides  salt  for  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fats  plus:  Cobalt— essential  for 
Vitamin  Bu>— guards  against  loss  of 
appetite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  normal 
level  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
Manganese— for  successful  growth, 
reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  de¬ 
velopment.  Iodine— to  help  prevent 
simple  goiter.  Iron— essential  as  part 
of  the  hemoglobin  to  every  organ 
and  tissue  of  the  body.  Copper- 
necessary  with  iron  for  hemoglobin 
formation.  Zinc— growth  producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 


Feed 

STERLING 

TIR/ACE -MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


Far  dealer’s  name 
— or  literature, 
write 

INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  CO.,  INC. 

Scranton  2,  Pa. 


100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


Raise  the  Calf — 

Clip  a 


\&r 


Co 


up 


on 
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still  the  best  course  to  follow.  The 
competent  dairyman  sees  to  it  that 
his  calves  stay  healthy. 

A  Feeding  Program 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  in 
calf  raising  philosophy  is  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  whole  milk  the  first  few  days 
after  a  calf  is  born.  Calves  have  been 
kept  alive,  but  there  are  few  cases 
of  thrifty  normal  growth  where  milk 
is  not  supplied  the  first  few  weeks 
of  life.  Common  calf  raising  methods 
are: 

(A)  Where  whole-milk  is  sold  — 
limited  whole-milk  and  calf  starter 
ration.  Calves  may  be  raised  success¬ 
fully  by  feeding  whole-milk  for  a 
short  time  and  labor  is  saved  by 
feeding  the  dry  mixture  and  there 
is  not  the  necessity  of  having  hot 
water  at  feeding  time.  There  are  no 
pails  to  wash  after  the  first  six  weeks 
to  two  months,  and  the  danger  of 
spreading  digestive  troubles  is  les¬ 
sened. 

.  Under  the  plan,  the  calf  is  fed 
whole-milk  for  six  to  seven  weeks.' 
From  the  first  week  on  the  calf  is 
induced  to  eat  just  as  much  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  and  leafy  green  hay  as 
possible  and  the  amount  of  whole- 
milk  is  cut  down  gradually. 

Skim  Milk,  Grain  and  Roughage 

(B)  Use  of  skimmilk  —  where 
cream  is  sold  —  Skim  milk,  when 
supplemented  with  a  grain  ration 
and  plenty  of  good  roughage,  is  the 
best  feed  for  the  calf  up  to  six 
months  of  age.  The  change  from 
whole  milk  to  skim  milk  should 
usually  be  started  when  the  calf  is 
between  two  and  three  weeks  old, 
depending  upon  the  development 
and  health  of  the  individual. 

The  change  from  whole  milk  to 
skim  milk  should  be  gradual.  One 
pound  of  skim  milk  may  replace  an 
equal  amount  of  whole  milk,  the 
substitution  being  made  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  pound  per  day.  As  a 
rule  the  calf  will  be  entirely  on  the 
skim  milk  ration  by  the  time  it  is 
about  one  month  of  age. 

Thereafter  the  amount  of  skim 
milk  should  be  increased  gradually 
until  the  calf  is  receiving  about  10 
to  14  pounds  at  two  months  of  age; 
12  to  16  pounds  at  three  months  of 
age;  and  moat  calves  will  take  16 
pounds  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  four  months,  after  which  time  the 
amount  of  milk  should  not  be  in¬ 
creased.  A  good  quality,  leafy,  green 


hay  (preferably  a  legume  or  mixed 
hay)  should  be  kept  before  the  calf 
at  all  times. 

Homegrown  Grain  Supplement 

When  the  calf  begins  to  eat  a  little 
grain,  consumption  will  average 
from  one  half  to  one  pound  a  day. 
The  grain  mix  for  the  growing  calf 
may  be  made  up  of  homegrown 
grains  supplemented  with  linseed  or 
cottonseed  meal.  A  typical  grain 
mixture,  utilizing  feed  stuffs  usually 
available,  consists  of:  ground  yellow 
corn,  500  pounds;  ground  oats,  250 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  200  pounds; 
linseed  oil  meal  or  soybean  oil  meal, 
50  pounds;  salt,  10  pounds. 

(C)  The  use  of  nurse  cows.  Some 
dairymen,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  raising  high  class  purebreds,  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  nurse  cows  to  furnish 
whole  milk  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  calf’s  life,  and  it  gen¬ 
erally  results  in  sleeker,  healthier 
calves.  Troubles  with  scours,  often 
caused  by  the  calf  gulping  milk  too 
fast,  pot-bellied  calves  and  con¬ 
taminated  feed  pails  are  eliminated 
with  this  plan. 

By  the  time  the  calf  is  two  weeks 
old  it  should  have  access  to  good 
hay  and  a  dry  grain  mixture.  A  suit¬ 
able  one  is  the  following:  Yellow 
corn  meal,  20  pounds;  ground  or 
rolled  oats,  20  pounds;  wheat  bran, 
20  pounds;  linseed  oil  meal,  20 
pounds;  skim  milk  powder,  20 
pounds. 

Feeding  and  Management  of  Young 
Stock 

Heifers  over  six  months  of  age  are 
comparatively  easy  to  care  for  but 
should  not  be  neglected.  At  this  age 
the  heifer  is  growing  rapidly  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  good  care  and  management 
by  very  economical  gains  in  body 
size  during  this  period.  Studies  at 
the  Missouri  Station  show  clearly 
that  neglecting  the- feeding  of  calves 
between  six  to  12  months  of  age 
results  in  an  increased  growing  cost. 
Heifers  should  not  be  kept  fat  but 
rather  growing  rapidly  so  as  to  be 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  bred  for 
freshening  at  the  normal  age  for  the 
breed.  The  height  at  withers  is  a 
good  index  of  growth. 

From  six  months  to  one  year  of 
age  the  heifer  may  be  fed  mostly 
on  roughages,  including  pasture, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  grain. 
During  the  Summer,  green  pastures 
furnish  excellent  and  well  balanced 
feed  for  growth.  Unless  the  pasture 
is  unusually  good,  however,  a  little 
grain  feed  is  recommended,  and  this 
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Pastures  should  not  he  allowed  to 
get  rank  and  stemmy  and  this  Hol¬ 
stein  calf  finds  the  grass  getting  too 
high  for  its  taste.  But  sunlight  and 
exercise  are  good  for  all  dairy  calves. 

is  most  important  for  extremely 
young  calves,  six  to  nine  months  of 
age. 

Roughage  Requirements 

Early  in  the  Spring,  during  hot 
dry  weather,  and  during  the  Fall 
when  pastures  are  short,  hay  and 
silage  in  addition  to  grain  should 
also  be  provided.  Heifers  from  six  to 
12  months  of  age  eat  from  five  to  10 
pounds  of  hay  daily  and  from  five 
to  15  pounds  of  silage,  the  silage 
replacing  some  of  the  hay.  Legume 
hays  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  soybean 
and  cowpea,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
hays  and  non-legumes,  is  excellent 
for  growing  heifers.  This  form  of 
roughage  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
vitamins  necessary  for  growth. 

Where  only  non-legume  rough- 
ages  —  such  as  corn  stover,  timothy 
hay,  straw  — -  are  available,  a  grain 
mixture  containing  15  to  16  per  cent 
protein  should  be  fed. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  with 
Holstein  and  Jersey  heifers,  workers 
at  the  Missouri  Station  found  that 
the  average  Holstein  heifer  grown  at 
a  normal  rate  from  six  to  24  months 
of  age,  on  a  maximum  roughage  and 
pasture  utilization  program,  con¬ 
sumed  854  pounds  of  grain  con¬ 
centrates,  2,938  pounds  of  legume 
hay,  3,016  pounds  of  silage,  and  good 
pasture  feed  for  288  days.  One  group 
of  heifers  did  not  receive  silage  and 
required  1,232  pounds  of  grain,  4,818 
pounds  of  legume  hay  and  were  on 
pasture  for  an  average  of  263  days. 

Pasture  Predominates  for  Heifers 

Normal  skeletal  growth,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  height  at  the  withers  and 
chest  circumference,  was  secured 
where  approximately  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  protein  and  digestible 
nutrients  were  secured  from  pas¬ 
ture.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  calves  well  fed  to  six  months 
of  age  can  be  reared  from  six  months 
to  two  years  of  age  with  an  average 
grain  requirement  of  not  over  900 
pounds  where  plenty  of  good  rough- 
age  and  pasture  is  available. 
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on  ENSILAGE  I 
KNIVES 

9  KNIVES:  Silo  Filler  —  Field  Harvester 
9  —  Baler.  Save  up  to  V2  and  more. 

I  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufact¬ 
urers.  Papec  N  or  81  and  Blizzard  I 
a  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and  I 

■  Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  . 

1158,  $4.33  each.  Case.  John  Deere,  I 

Skyline,  New  Holland,  Dellinger,  Brad-  I 
ley  $4  each.  McCormick -Deering  silo  » 

I  and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  I 

Slicing  Knives  $5  each.  Thousands  | 
used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Im-  ■ 

■  mediate  delivery  United  States  post-  I 
age  paid  (C.  O.  D.  $1.00). 

I  AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES  1 

|  61  Lock  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  | 


HOOF  ROT?  ' 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  1 2  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail,  postpaid. 

It  W  WaylorCa., Morris Il.N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's 

UNITE 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  stops  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent 
I0HN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg  Pat.  Attj. 
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AGE  IN  MONTHS 

Growing  dairy  animals  should  develop  a  good  framework  but  not  carry  excess  weight.  Height  at  the  withers 
gives  a  useful  indication  of  frame  development;  optimum  heights  at  vario^is  ages  are  shown  above  for  Hol- 
steins.  The  great  scale  and  fine  type  of  Triune  Papoose  Piebe  as  All  American  Holstein  heifer  calf  (left)  were 
nurtured  to  the  fullest  degree  by  proper  feeding  and  care,  and  she  became  the  beautiful,  big  cow  judged  ana 

proclaimed  Alltime  All  American  Holstein  cow  (right). 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

l<n  cottateteatCty, 

clean  (*tiC& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
jyill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


Get 
Your 
Unadilla 


•  • 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una- 
ailla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog, 
•fou  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILJLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-75,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


(ncreaseMi/kProducf/onw/thThe  New| 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  milker 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

L>ept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 
September  5,  1953 
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their  own  resourcefulness  .  .  .  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
position  where  we  have  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  that  promises  us  the 
most  cash  .  .  .”  High,  fixed  supports 
mean  little  to  the  “low  food  produc¬ 
ing  farmer,”  Newsom  said.  “It  is  our 
feeling  .  .  .  that  we  must  approach 
the  problem  of  the’  low  food  produc¬ 
ing  farm  as  a  separate  problem  .  .  . 
much  can  be  done  to  make  these 
farms  fully  efficient  producing  units 
.  .  .  we  feel  that  an  adequate  loan 
program  ...  is  part  of  the  answer. 
Money  is  also  needed  for  much  lime, 
fertilizer  and  for  the  reseeding  of 
these  areas  .  .  .  how  come  we  haven’t 
begun  to  work  on  this  problem  for 
what  it  is?” 

***** 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  stunned  by  the  farmer  vote  on 
whether  they  would  accept  wheat 
marketing  quotas,  the  most  rigid 
form  of  production  control.  Out  of 
more  than  400,000  farmers  voting, 
over  87  per  cent  voted  to  submit  to 
controls  rather  than  to  accept  50  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  in  place 
of  the  90  per  cent  otherwise  avail¬ 
able. 

High  officials  of  the  Department 
had  expected  more  of  a  show  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  government  regulation. 
It  had  been  expected  that  the 
smaller-acreage  wheat  farmers  of 
the  East  would  turn  out  a  majority 
against  quotas.  It  had  also  been  defi¬ 
nitely  believed  that  Ohio  farmers 
would  turn  against  controls.  Actual¬ 
ly,  some  Eastern  States  did  vote 
against.  But  these  had  few  votes,  a 
single  vote  in  one  case.  Ohio  turned 
in  a  whopping  vote  for  controls,  as 
did  the  combined  Eastern  vote. 

High  price  support  legislators  were 
elated.  The  results  of  the  voting  will 
be  used  next  year  in  urging  that 
high,  rigid  price  supports  be  ex¬ 
tended.  It  will  be  argued  that  farmers 
are  willing  to  accept  controls  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  guaranteed  “fair”  price. 

There  was  little  from  the  disap¬ 
pointed  lawmakers  who  favor  lower, 
flexible  price  supports.  They  insisted, 
however,  that  the  vote  was  merely 
an  expression  of  farmer-opinion  as 
to  what  was  best  for  the  single  year 
of  1954  .  .  .  and  that  the  vote  had 
nothing  to  do  with  price  support 
levels. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  said  merely  he  thought  the 
farmers  had  made  a  wise  choice  for 
1954  and  that  he  would  administer 
the  production  controls  as  fairly  as 
he  could.  Harry  Lando 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Heating  System  —  An  interesting 
booklet,  recently  published  by  the 
Williamson  Heater  Company,  3506 
Madison  Road,  Cincinnati  9,  Ohio, 
gives  complete  details  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Deluxe  Warm  Air  Furnace. 
This  new  furnace  features  a  modu¬ 
lated  type  fuel  input,  automatically 
varied  by  an  extra  outdoor  thermo¬ 
stat.  Heat  produced  by  the  furnace 
is  delivered  by  a  two-speed  blower; 
low  speed  in  mild  weather  and  high 
speed  in  cold  weather.  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  unit  and 
its  many  advantages  for  the  farm 
Tiome  are  given  in  detail  in  the  book¬ 
let,  which  is  free  on  request  from 
the  company.  , 


Poultry  Hints  —  With  today’s 
close  spreads  between  costs  of 
production  and  price  for  eggs  and 
meat  birds,  the  recent  booklet 
called  “Making  More  Money  With 
DEKALB  CHIX”  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  poultrymen  and 
farmers.  It  contains  many  helpful 
hints  on  how  to  make  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  more  profitable.  A  copy  may  be 
obtained,  without  charge,  by  writ¬ 
ing  for  same  to  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Assn.,  1433  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse  9, 
New  York. 
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The  "150 -egg”  and  the  "2 50 -egg”  Eat  Almost  the  Same.  For 

peak  production,  big  eggs  and  better  body  weight,  hens  need  extra 
energy.  Red  Rose  laying  and  breeding  feeds  provide  increased  "pro¬ 
ductive”  energy,  economically.  Ask  your  Red  Rose  Distributor. 


Red«p?  Rose  Feed  Programs 
Prove  Themselves  on  the  Faro 


Shiny  Coats  for  Future  Champions. 

These  Irish  Setter  pups  from  the 
Craford  Kennels,  Pottstown,  _Pa.  are 
big  and  beautiful.  They  show  the  re¬ 
sults  of  balanced  diet.  Exclusively  fed 
on  Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food. 

H*  H* 

Calf  Raising  Made  Easier.The  farmer 
who  is  raising  calves  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fast  gain  at  low  cost.  Red 
Rose  Milk  Replacer  is  a  scientific  calf 
food  that  proved  it  can  build  better 
calves  at  lower  cost  than  even  nature’s 
own  method.  Every  bag  is  specially 
plastic  lined  to  protect  against  mois¬ 
ture,  and  includes  unbreakable  cup  for 
easier  measuring  and  feeding. 


THE  finest  feed  formula  means 
little  if  the  farmer  cannot  feed 
it  to  his  own  animals  and  show  a 
profit.  Red  Rose  feeding  programs 
have  been  developed  through  ac¬ 
tual  use  by  thousands  of  farmers. 
We  believe  it  is  because  Red  Rose 
feeds  do  a  better  job  for  the  farmer 
that  we  have  been  in  business  for 
111  years.  See  your  nearby,  friendly 
Red  Rose  distributor  and  let  him 
tell  you  more  about  Red  Rose  Guar¬ 
anteed  Farm  Feeds  and  Red  Rose 
feeding  programs. 


Baby  Steers  Become  Guinea  Pigs. 

To  determine  the  value  of  urea  and 
Vitamin  A  in  feed  for  your  beef  cattle, 
Red  Rose  Research  Center  uses  varied 
diets  for  comparison. 


Red#  Rose 

) 


made  and  guaranteed  by 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 
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LANCASTER,  PA.  .  YORK,  PA.  •  CIRCtEVULE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA.  FLA.  ♦  SANFORD,  N.  C. 


SEPTEMBER  FARM  BULLETIN 


Now. ..get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Motor  Oil 
in  the  5-GALLON  UTILITY  PAIL! 


You’re  probably  familiar  with 
Gulf’s  handy  5-gallon  utility  pails. 
Farmers  find  dozens  of  uses  for  them. 

Today,  Gulfpride  H.D.,  the  world’s 
finest  motor  oil,  comes  packaged  in 
these  multi-purpose  containers.  It 
means  you  get  a  utility  pail  with  every 
5  gallons  of  Gulfpride  H.D.  you  buy. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  this  conven¬ 
ient,  new  way.  It’s  the  Number-1, 
all-purpose  motor  oil  for  farm  use.  It 
keeps  engines  clean — fights  corrosion 
and  rust — reduces  engine  wear. 


Go 


/ 


^  Don’t  face  the  ^ 
colder  months  with  a 
"fair-weather" 

^  battery! 


Battery  efficiency  decreases  as  the 
temperature  falls — likewise  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  battery  to  take  on  a  new 
charge. 

If  you  are  not  sure  of  your  battery’s 
ability  to  carry  you  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  now  is  the  time  to  install  a  new 
Gulf  Powercrest  Battery. 

It’s  engineered  to  give  utmost  pow¬ 
er  life  in  tractor,  truck  or  car.  This 
means  more  power  for  longer  periods 
— reliable  starting  under  the  most 
demanding  of  weather  and  operating 
conditions. 

Every  Gulf  Battery  is  fully  covered 
by  a  written  warranty  and  adjustment 
agreement. 


LIFE-SAVING  TIP 
ABOUT  TIRES! 


1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of 
separate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  conven¬ 
tional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 

3.  Gulfpride  H.D.  —the  high  detergency  motor  oil- 
keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 


You  may  not  realize  it,  but  the  best 
time  to  buy  new  tires  for  your  truck 
or  car  is  just  before  the  cold,  damp 
weather  starts.  That’s  the  ideal 
"break-in”  period,  if  you  want  extra 
mileage  later  on. 


Mom  — here’s  how  to 
keep  the  house 

fresh  as  a  daisy! 

When  you’re  plagued  with  household 
odors,  Gulfmist,  the  aerosol  deodor¬ 
izer,  comes  to  your  rescue.  See  how 
easy  and  effective  it  is  to  use  in 
kitchen,  bathroom,  all  round  the 
house  in  combatting  unwanted  odors. 


Lean  Meat  Hogs  Preferred 

Selective  breeding  and  timely  marketing 
are  ways  to  satisfy  consumers’  current 
preference  for  lean  pork  and  bacon; 
today,  less  lard  means  more  profit . 


Every  swine  producer  has  a  big 
stake  in  producing  better  pork,  the 
kind  the  housewife  will  buy  willing¬ 
ly  and  then  come  back  for  more. 
Swine  producers  know  that  some¬ 
thing  serious  happened  to  pork  and 
hog  prices  a  couple  of  years  ago  in 
relation  to  those  of  beef  and  other 
competing  meats.  While  large  pork 
supplies  and  scarce  beef  plus  high 
consumer  incomes,  were  big  factors 
in  putting  average  steer  prices  con¬ 
siderably  above  those  paid  for  hogs, 
the  trouble  went  for  deeper  than 
that.  A  shift  in  consumer  preference 
for  more  lean  meat  and  less  fat,  a 
record  world  supply  of  fats  and 
vegetable  oils,  a  shrinking  export 
trade  for  animal  fats,  and  the  fact 
that  vegetable  shortening  and  syn¬ 
thetic  detergent  industries  mush¬ 
roomed  at  the  expense  of  lard  and 
animal  fats  all  contributed,  and  they 
are  developments  and  conditions 
which  the  swine  producer  must  now 
face. 

No  one  else  in  the  meat  industry 
has  so  much  at  stake  as  the  farmer 
in  giving  consumers  what  they  want. 
There  are  two  possibilities:  (1)  Give 
the  American  housewife  less  lard 
and  lighter-weight,  leaner  cuts  of 
pork  or  (2),  face  the  possibility  of 
losing  more  and  more  of  the  meat 
market  to  other  animals. 

Less  Lard  Wanted 

Lard  once  sold  for  more  than  live 
hog  prices.  This  was  before  we  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  soybeans  and  before 
large  production  of  fats  and  oils 
throughout  the  world.  Then,  we  en¬ 
joyed  a  time  when  United  States 
consumers  used  more  lard  in  their 


diets  and  when  we  had  a  good  ex¬ 
port  market  for  it.  Times  have 
changed;  today,  wholesale  lard  is 
bringing  only  half  to  two-thirds  as 
much  as  are  live  hogs  and  less  than 
a  third  as  much  as  hams.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  lard  will  ever  again  regain  a 
favorable  price  relationship  to  live 
hogs.  There  are  already  two  strikes 
against  it. 

Both  domestic  and  foreign  oils  are 
at  high  production  and  supply  levels. 
These  oils  are  not  only  substitutes 
for  animal  fats  but  are  also  cheaper. 
The  production  of  vegetable  shorten¬ 
ings  and  synthetic  detergents  (which 
substitute  for  soap)  has  skyrocketed 
at  the  expense  of  lard  and  fats.  We 
used  about  1.2  billion  pounds  of 
vegetable  shortenings  in  1940  and 
more  than  double  this  amount  last 
year.  Synthetic  detergents  were 
scarcely  known  in  the  early  1930’s, 
but  we  now  use  about  1.5  billion 
pounds  annually. 

Consumer  Preference 

Price  trends  over  the  past  few 
years  indicate  that  consumers  pre¬ 
fer  cuts  of  meat  with  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  lean,  red  meat  to  fat.  They 
want  only  sufficient  fat  to  produce 
flavor  and  quality  in  the  lean  meat. 

The  swine  producer  has  the  most 
to  gain  by  producing  a  pork  product 
that  meets  consumers’  favor,  or  to 
lose  the  most  if  he  does  not.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  less  lard  and  smaller,  leaner 
cuts  of  pork  would  seem  to  be  in 
step  with  consumer  preferences. 
Marketing  meaty  type  hogs  at  lighter 
weights  more  times  of  the  year  is  the 
basic  production  pattern  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  follow  to  meet  these 
preferences. 


The  American  housewife  prefers  less  fat  and  more  lean  m  pork.  cuu>  m 
her  family  table.  The  carcass  on  the  left  is  too  fat  for  best  market  gra  > 
the  one  on  the  right  is  the  kind  that  brings  top  price  to  the  farmer  u 

fattens  hogs  for  market. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


-it's  N€W'..Vfioven  f 


Contains  fully  recommended  dos¬ 
age  of  Aureomycin,  Vitamin  B-12, 
Pectin.  Add  to  milk  or  milk-saver 
during  calves  first  8  weeks. 


reduces 


the  incidence  of  scours 


stimulates 


up  to  20%  foster  growth 

promotes 

smooth,  sleek  coots 

helps  assure 

strong,  heolthy  calves 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS 

daring  field  tests  on  farms,  and  by  a  leading 
university's  Dairy  Department. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 


On  Sale  where  you  buy 
KOW-KARE  end  BAG  EALM 
Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  10,  Vermont 


^BADGER 

kvit  at  t&ti  /  •  •  • 

iow  cost 

BARN  CLEANERS 

MODELS 

$275  to$550 

MODEL  P 

$85  0  and  up 

AMAZING  tew 
medcU  that  YOU  can  afford 
aod  built  to  fit  your  barn. 

guaranteed  and  backed  by 
nation- wide  service  organisation 

unite  far  (/vu  Ce^tUi  f 


BALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

97  COLLIER  ST. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  BADGER 

124  STROUD  ST. 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

BOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 

MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWs'and  MAY 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lighter  Weights  Wanted 

Marketing  the  bulk  of  butcher 
hogs  at  200  to  240  pounds  would  re¬ 
duce  lard  production  substantially. 
About  30  to  35  pounds  of  lard  per 
head  would  result  from  hogs  in  this 
weight  range.  Add  100  pounds  of 
weight,  and  the  lard  yield  increases 
another  25  ta  30  pounds. 

If  the  entire  hog  herd  is  not  sent 
to  market  until  the  slow-doers  reach 
200  pounds,  the  better- gaining  hogs 
will  be  too  heavy,  carry  too  much 
lard  and  supply  meat  counters  -with 
large,  over-fat  cuts  not  in  strong  de¬ 
mand. 

Weight  and  excessive  finish  are 
not  the  only  contributors  to  high 
lard  yields.  We  conducted  compara¬ 
tive  total"  lard  yield  tests  between 
meat  type  pig  had  a  fat  yield  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  entire  carcass  of  each 
type  was  ground  and  the  fat  ren¬ 
dered  out.  A  212-pound  extreme 
meaty  type  pig  had  a  fat  yield  of 
nearly  30  per  cent  compared  with  a 
51  per  cent  fat  yield  from  a  196 
pound  extreme  fat  type  pig.  This 
test  revealed  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
fat  inside  the  cuts  from  f^t  type 
animals.  These  fat  cuts  lose  custo¬ 
mers  for  pork.  Lean  cuts  from  meat 
type  pigs  win  friends  for  pork. 

A  meat  type  pig  is  well  balanced, 
heavily  muscled,  well  developed  in 
the  ham  and  loin,  firm  in  flesh,  trim 
of  underline  and  jowl  and  carries 
enough  finish  to  produce  firm,  high- 
quality  pork  and  to  yield  well.  It 
has  sufficient  carcass  length  but  is 
net  extreme  in  this  regard,  29  to  31 
inches  for  a  200  to  230  pound  hog. 

Producing  the  Meat-Type  Hogs 

No  one  plan  of  production  or 
breeding  can  be  prescribed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  meat  type  hog.  Pure-' 
breds  selected  for  desirable  carcass 
qualities  provide  one  avenue.  The 
commercial  producer  may  get  de¬ 
sired  results  faster  by  adopting  ^ 
rotational  crossbreeding  program. 
Crossing  lard  breeds  with  bacon 
breeds,  or  with  selected  inbreds  or 
cross-lines,  once  each  three  or  four 
years  is  a  desirable  plan. 

Economy  of  production,  high  car¬ 
cass  value  and  high  dressing  per¬ 
centage  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
swine  producer.  A  successful  pro¬ 
duction  plan  cannot  ignore  any  one 
of  these  factors.  Economy  of  produc¬ 
tion  through  full  feeding  and  rapid 
growth  has  been  emphasized  through 
the  years;  it  is  no  less  important  to¬ 
day.  But  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  rushing  to  market  a  product  that 
consumers  do  not  ■want. 

In  the  long  run,  we  shall  have  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  producing 
meaty  type  hogs  and  marketing  at 
lighter  weights  hogs  carrying  only 
enough  finish  to  produce  quality 
meat  cuts.  William  G.  Zmolek 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  5.  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Sept.  10  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  El  Rancho,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  11  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  "White  Hall,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Sept.  12.  —  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale,  Cashman  Farm,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Tri-State,  Copake,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Connecticut  State,  Farmington, 
Conn. 


Sept.  15  —  Holstein  Invitational 
Consignment  Sale,  Central  New 
York,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  New  York  State,  Lit¬ 
tle  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  16  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  17  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  128th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Sept.  17  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  M*a  rylan  d-Delaware  Club, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Sept.  17  — -  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  70th  Special,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Sept.  17  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  18  —  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale,  El  Rancho,  Glenburnie  Farm, 
Trenton,  N.  J, 


Whatever  you  need  or  want; 
your  Hudson  Dealer 
help  you  save  money f 


Remodelling  your  barn?  Or  planning  a  new 
one?  You  may  be  able  to  save  from  $2.00 
to  $3.00  a  stall  on  a  regular  stall-and- 
stanchion  job — or  similar  savings  bn  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  stalls.  Your  Hudson  dealer,  with 
the  help  of  the  Hudson  representative,  its 
the  man  who  can  help  you. 

Hudson,  you  see,  has  the  most  complete 
line  of  barn  equipment  in  the  world.  That 
means  you  will  get  the  right  equipment 
(the  type  you  want)  laid  out  in  the  right 
way  to  save  you  money  on  equipment,  on 
installation  and  barn  work  for  years  to  come.  Let  Hudson 
help  you  choose  from  its  line  of  5  modern  stanchion  stalls, 
4  milking  stalls,  water  bowls,  and  other  barn  equipment. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  to  get  the  planning  experience  and 
wide  choice  of  finest  equipment  that  will  help  you  rut  the 
cost  of  making  milk.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation! 


Cut  the  Cost  of 


On  Many  Hudson  Work- and  Money -Saving  items 


Square 

Top-Rail 

Stalls 


STALLS 


HUDSON 


Angle-Anchor  system  cuts  instc  lo¬ 
tion  cost  up  to  $3.00  per  stall,  rein¬ 
forces  concrete!  adds  tremendously 
to  strength  and  long  life  of  installa¬ 
tion.  Stalls  designed  for  cow  com¬ 
fort  and  safety,  help  keep  held 
healthy,  production  up,  costs  down. 


Angle 

Anchor 


Tie  Stalls 


lever  Stalls 


Tandem 

Stalls 


HUDSON 


milked  while  you  prepare  and 
feed  2  more.  Minimum  floor 
space  needed.  High  carbon  steel 
tubing,  manger  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel. 


Walk-Thru 

Stalls 


lane  Stalls 


HUDSON  Water 

^  Non-Siphoning..-^ 


More  Time 
and  Work 
Savers... 


Kteen-Exy* 
Belt  Barn 
Cleaner 


HwcSsscm 
Feed  T-oct 


litter  Carrier  Chain  or  lever  Hoist 


lektrik-Heet®  Quick 
Heat  for  Milkhoute 
or  Workshop 


Roof 

Venti¬ 

lators 


Panel 

Stalls 


H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept,  RNY-953 
£89  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  IT,  Illinois 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Hudson  Barn  Equipment  and  Installation.  Please  mail: 

. Barn  Plan  Sheet  . . .Barn  Equipment  Catalog 

Name . 

Address  (RFD  No.) . 

Town . State . 

My  dealer  ie.... . .  . 


SIGN  OF  I  Ml  REST  BUY 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 
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An  Effective  Oral  Treat¬ 
ment  for  Ketosis 

Is  there  any  effective  treatment 
for  ketosis  that  can  be  given  mixed 
with  the  feed?  t.  l.  p. 

The  first  effective  oral  treatment 
for  ketosis,  which  is  also  known  as 
acetonemia,  will  soon  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  dairymen  and  veterinarians. 
This  product  which  is  now  being 
manufactured  will  be  distributed 
through  firms  handling  animal  health 
products  and  veterinary  medicines; 
it  can  be  ordered  through  local 
drug  stores.  The  product  is  known 
as  sodium  propionate.  The  propion¬ 
ates  are  included  among  compounds 
which  are  found  normally  in  the 
rumen  or  first  stomach  of  healthy 
cattle.  The  propionates  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  production  of  blood 
sugar. 

The  development  of  this  new 
treatment  was  through  experimental 
work  conducted  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  first  reported 
by  Dr.  L.  H.  Schultz  of  Cornell 
University.  The  findings  of  Dr. 
Schultz  were  later  confirmed  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Shaw  and  associates  at  the 
Maryland  station,  College  Park,  Md. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations, 
it  was  found  that  the  oral  adminis¬ 
tration  of  one-half  pound  of  sodium 
^propionate  per  cow  per  day  usually 
'resulted  in  complete  recovery  in 
from  two  to  10  days.  It  was  also 
found  that  sodium  propionate  assists 
and  is  helpful  when  used  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  former  treatments  of 
intravenous  injections  of  glucose 
and  also  with  cortisone.  Soduim 
propionate  can  be  fed  with  effective 
results  mixed  with  the  grain  for 
dairy  cows.  It  can  also  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  which 
is  a  large  size  pill,  or  it  can  be 
given  as  a  drench.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  disease  known  as 
ketosis  or  acetonemia  generally 
manifests  itself  in  from  10  days  to 
six  weeks  following  calving.  The 
cause  is  a  disturbance  of  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  the  animal’s  body  with  a 
decrease  of  blood  sugar. 

The  economic  loss  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  considerable  although  cows 
seldom  die;  however,  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  drops  materially  and 
that  which  is  produced  often  has  a 
bad  flavor  and  is  not  suited  for  hu- 
unan  consumption.  This  condition 
will  usually  persist  for  several 
weeks.  The  disease  is  far  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  is  generally  realized  be¬ 
cause  slight  attacks  may  not  be  so 
noticeable.  In  some  herds  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  disease  runs  as  high 
as  40  per  cent  or  more.  Dairy  cows 
that  have  once  had  ketosis  are  more 
susceptible  to  later  attacks.  In  such 
cases  the  feeding  of  sodium  propion¬ 
ate  mixed  with  the  grain  would  be 
a  good  preventive. 


8.66  pounds,  wheat  bran  and  screen¬ 
ings  19.24  pounds,  cottonseed  oil  4.82 
■  pounds,  cottonseed  hulls  30.09 
pounds.  In  addition  to  their  grain 
feed  all  groups  received  what  alfalfa 
hay  they  would  consume.  It  took  710 
pounds  of  this  ration,  of  which  about 
one-fifth  was  hay,  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain.  The  least  efficient 
group  of  steers  was  that  in  which  the 
steers  received  a  low  fat  ration,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture  (plus  hay  as  in  the  high  fat 
group):  ground  sorghum  grain  33.78 
pounds,  solvent  extracted  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  4.82  pounds,  wheat  bran 
and  screenings  19.30  pounds,  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  21.33  pounds.  The  steers 
receiving  the  low  fat  ration  had  a 
feed  requirement  of  824  pounds  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain. 


Fall  Care  of  Ewes 

Will  you  please  advise  me  how  to 
handle  my  breeding  ewes  and  ram 
this  Fall,  so  that  they  will  breed  and 
produce  a  good  lamb  crop.  J.  J.  c. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

About  two  or  three  weeks  before 


turning  the  ram  in  with  the  breeding 
ewes  this  Fall,  feed  them  about  a 
pound  of  grain  per  head  every  day. 
Of  course,  if  they  are  already  in  a 
high  fleshing  condition  this  need  not 
be  done.  However,  it  is  best  to  have 
the  ewes  in  just  fair  to  medium  flesh 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a 
better  condition  with  grain  as  sug¬ 
gested.  This  is  known  as  flushing  and 
results  in  the  ewes  ..having  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  produce  two  ova  instead  of  just 
one.  This  means  that  twins  occur 
more  frequently. 

Another  good  practice  is  to  dust 
the  belly  of  the  ram  with  lamp 
black,  when  placed  with  the  ewes. 
When  he  marks  the  rump  of  a  ewe 
it  shows  she  has  been  served;  she 
should  then  be  removed  from  the 
flock.  In  about  14  days  put  her  back 
with  the  ram,  dust  him  with  yellow 
ochre,  and  see  if  he  marks  her  again 
in  a  week  or  so.  If  she  breeds  again, 
try  her  back  in  another  14  to  18 
days,  after  dusting  the  ram’s  belly 
with  red  ochre.  If  the  ewe  or  several 
others  handled  in  the  same  manner 
keep  breeding  back,  there  will  still 
be  time  to  change  rams  and  not  lose 
an  entire  year’s  lamb  crop.  Before 
turning  the  ram  with  the  ewes  for 
the  first  time,  trim  away  the  fleece 
and  any  foreign  material  from  his 
belly  and  genitals.  Also  give  him 
some  grain  the  same  as  the  ewes.  A 
good  grain  mixture  consists  of 


shelled  corn  five  parts,  whole  oats 
three  parts,  wheat  bran  two  parts, 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  one  part,  by  weight. 


Pre-milking  Dairy  Cows 

Is  it  a  good  practice  to  pre-milk 
dairy  cows  and  heifers?  Some  of  my 
milking  cows  and  first-calf  heifers 
get  a  good  deal  of  udder  congestion 
several  days  before  they  freshen. 

Berks  County,  Pa.  c.  l.  d. 

A  recent  report  on  this  matter 
from  the  Ohio  station,  Wooster,  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Pounden,  has  shown  it  is 
not  advisable  to  pre-milk  a  healthy 
dairy  female  about  to  freshen.  Such 
a  practice  robs  the  calf  of  the  colo¬ 
strum;  however,  where  there  is  a 
deep  freezer  available  the  colostrum 
can  be  frozen  and  then  used  later  for 
the  calf.  Even  at  best  though,  it  is 
considerable  trouble  and  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  natural  nursing.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  female  has  mas¬ 
titis,  milking  her  before  freshening, 
if  her  udder  congests  badly,  may  be 
considered  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
It  is  a  better  practice  though  with 
such  cows  to  have  them  properly 
treated  by  a  veterinarian,  and  also  to 
segregate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd. 


How  our  "Baby 
Formula  -  CAF-STAR 
-Quickly  brings  out 
the  Best  Points 
in  the  Calf’s 
structural  growth 


★  5 


7 


★ 


Dawnwood  Farms-** 
specialists  in  calf 
nutrition  —  certify 
that  CAF-STAR  pro* 
vides  vital  feed  ele* 
ments  that  promote 
the  “Ideal  7”... 


1  Deep  body- Heart 
Girth 


2  Excellent  stomach 
development 

3  Splendid  mammary 
development 

4  Strong  bones-* 
straight  legs 

5  Well-covered  frame 


6  Big  frame- 
straight  back 

7  Well-sprung  ribs 


★  1 
★  2 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


Calf  Nutrition  Plan 


Pays  Profits  in  Early  Milk  Production 


Feeding  Fat  to  Steers 

Does  the  fat  content  of  feeds  used 
for  fattening  steers  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  rate  and  efficiency 
of  gain?  If  so,  what?  c.  c.s. 

Belknap  County,  N.  H. 

Some  experimental  work  on  the 
possible  influence  of  feeding  fat  at 
different  levels  to  steers  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  conducted  at  the  Texas  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  investigators  point  out  that 
the  increased  use  of  solvent  extrac¬ 
tion  in  processed  cottonseed  meal  has 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  corre¬ 
sponding  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal 
containing  a  relatively  low  percent¬ 
age  of  fat.  Solvent  extracted  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  contains  approximately 
one  per  cent  of  fat,  as  compared  with 
about  six  per  cent  hydraulic  pro¬ 
cessed  meal. 

In  these  trials,  when  fattening 
steers  were  fed  a  relatively  high 
level  of  fat,  they  did  not  make  any 
more  rapid  gains  than  comparable 
steers  being  fed  a  low  level  of  fat; 
however,  the  efficiency  of  gain  was 
considerably  increased  with  the  high 
level  of  fat.  The  steers  gained  about 
the  same,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  quarter  pounds  per  head 
daily.  The  most  efficient  gaining  was 
that  group  of  steers  which  received 
the  following  high  fat  feed  mixture: 
ground  sorghum  grain  16.35  pounds, 
hydraulic  processed  cottonseed  meal 


We  made  *414.00  Extra  Profits* on  Candy  and  Sandy  Alone! 


You,  too,  can  figure  the  added  income  you 
make  on  the  calves  you  raise  on  CAF-STAR. 

For  you  stand  to  gain  a  more  valuable 
young  herd  for  replacements  . . .  heifers  in 
fine  breeding  condition  at  13  or  14  months 
of  age...  and  above  average 
milk  production.  On  all 
counts,  CAF-STAR  is 
your  best  bargain  for 
calf  nutrition. 


*  Official  test 
records  verify 
above  extra  profits. 
Candy  and  Sandy 

both  freshened 

with  first  calves  at 
23  months  (giving 
us  7  months  earlier 
production  than 
average). 


Send  your  mil!$  to  market . . .  use  CAF-STAR 
instead.  For  this  milk  replacement  actually  helps 
reduce  the  milk  surplus.  CAF-STAR  contains 
dried  skim  milk  (the  equivalent  of  12  5  liquid 
quarts  per  2  5  lb.  package). 

And  this  baby  calf  formula  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  natural  minerals,  antibiotic  aureomycin 
and  other  valuable  feed  elements. 

So  invest  in  quality— invest  in  CAF-STAR— and 
protect  your  dairy  future. 


CAF-STAR  is  on  sale  of  most  feed  dealers. 
Look  for  the  CAF-STAR  bag  or  blue  pail. 


Ask  for  Dawnwood  Farms  CAF-STAR  or  write  for  information  to  Dept.  R.  N.  28,  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  New  York 
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Purpose  of  the  Air  Ceil 


We  hear  and  read  quite  a  bit 
about  the  air  cell  in  the  egg,  and 
how  best  to  handle  and  care  for 
eggs  so  as  to  not  let  the  cells  get 
excessively  large.  What  I  would  like 
to  have  you  explain  is  how  the  air 
gets  inside  the  egg  in  the  first  place. 
Also,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  air- 
cell?  s.  c.  c. 

The  air  cell  in  eggs  is  caused  by 
air  passing-  through  the  pores  in  the 
large  end  of  the  egg  and  separating 
two  membranes  that  lie  just  inside 
the  surface  of  the  shell.  The  cell  is 
formed  initially  just  as  soon  as  the 
egg  leaves  the  warm  body  of  the 
hen  and  is  exposed  to  cooler  air. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  egg  is 
laid  the  two  membranes  separate 
slightly,  thus  forming  the  air  cell, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  continues  according  to  the  rate 
of  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
within  the  egg. 

The  purpose  of  the  air  cell  is  to 
provide  space  for  the  head  of  the 
baby  chick  just  before  it  hatches. 
During  the  process  of  incubation  the 
respiration  of  the  growing  embryo 
takes  place  through  the  air  cell.  For 
instance,  if  the  large  end  of  the 
egg,  where  the  air  cell  is  located, 
is  covered  with  paraffin  or  wax  of 
any  kind  the  developing  chick  in  the 
egg  will  be  completely  smothered. 
During  incubation,  if  eggs  are  kept 
under  conditions  of  excessive  hu¬ 
midity,  and  the  air  cell  does  not  in¬ 
crease  sufficiently  in  size,  the  re¬ 
sulting  chick  actually  will  drown 
before  it  ever  gets  a  chance  to  hatch. 


Milky  and  Watery  Eggs 

Would  appreciate  your  telling  me 
what  is  the  reason  that  some  of  my 
eggs  are  milky  and  watery  even 
though  they  are  fresh.  h.  c.  f. 

Milky  and  watery  eggs  areT  often 
produced  by  certain  individual  birds 
in  the  flock  and  are  not  a  general 
flock  condition.  The  birds  producing 
such  eggs  have  some  physiological 
upset,  brought  on  usually  by  an  in¬ 
fection  of  the  oviduct.  In  many  cases 
these  birds  never  again  produce 
normal  eggs,  whereas  in  other  in¬ 
stances  recovery  is  rapid.  Where 
trapnesting  is  being  followed  and 
the  eggs  from  each  bird  broken  for 
examination,  the  culprits  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  and  removed  from  the  flock. 
Another  cause  of  watery  eggs  is 
holding  them  at  temperatures  of  70 
degrees  F.  or  more  for  several  days. 
Maintaining  a  firm  albumen  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  temperature  and,  in 
hot  weather,  eggs  should  be  collected 
three  or  four  times  a  day  and  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  about  50  degrees 
F.,  until  used.  Milkiness  or  cloudi¬ 
ness  in  egg  elbumen  may  also  be 
the  result  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  within  the  egg.  This 
may  be  found  when  eggs  are  held 
under  storage  conditions,  but  not  in 
fresh  eggs. 


Raising  Turkeys  for  Retail 

Am  thinking  of  going  into  the 
business  of  raising  turkeys  for  the 
retail  trade.  Would  like  to  have  you 
discuss  some  of  the  possibilities 
along  this  line.  l.  r. 

Retailing  turkeys  has  been  a 
profitable  business  and  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  remaining  so  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  come.  Turkey  consumers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
price  for  dressed  turkeys  offered  by  j 
the  producer.  In  many  areas  of  New  j 
Jersey  it  has  been  possible  to  get  a 
premium  of  10  to  15c  a  pound  over 
store  prices  for  turkeys  produced 
and  dressed  locally. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
youscan  anticipate  that  it  will  take 
approximately  five  pounds  of  feed 
for  every  pound  of  turkey — live- 
weight — reared.  At  five  cents  a  pound 
for  feed,  this  would  mean  25  cents 
fp  produce  one  pound  of  turkey, 
liveweight.  As  the  shrinkage  loss  in 
complete  dressing,  including  evis¬ 
cerating,  is  about  20  per  cent,  this 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  arriving  at  a  cost  for 
the  dressed  bird.  Also,  one  must  add 
the  original  cost  of  the  turkey  poult 
Plus  the  brooding  cost. 

September  5,  1953 


NEW  WAYNE 

Feed  Power! 


Now!  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  have  been  reformulated  to  help  you  fill  your  egg  baskets  fasten 
at  lower  cost  than  ever  before... with  new  high  energy,  low  fibre  benefits  hailed  by  leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  research  workers  as  a  spectacular  advance  in  egg-making  nutrition. 
2  years  of  extensive  tests  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm  produced  actual  mash  savings 


of  81/2%  lo  13/2%  per  dozen  eggs  over  conventional  rations.  Furthermore,  birds 
maintained  heavier  body  weight  due  to  higher  digestibility  of  the  ration. 
Whether  you  produce  market  eggs  or  hatching  eggs,  let  new  Wayne  Feed  Power 
bring  you  MORE  EGGS  PER  BAG... LOW  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Your  Wayne 
Dealer  has  these  powerful  high  efficiency  feeds  for  you  now... in  the  form 
(Mash,  Krums,  Pellets)  and  feeding  programs  (Mash-Scratch,  Ail-Mash, 
Free-Choice)  that  best  fits  your  need.  See  him  JC-ctay! 


Copyright  1953,  Allied  Mills.  Inc 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW  S  Feeds  ...  TODAY! 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indlano 


WAYNE  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Addison — Eugene  Wade 
Alden — Yeungs  Mill 
Allegany— Ernest  F.  Carls 
Angola — Farmers  Feed  Store 
Ashford  Sta.  —  Beilin  Bruaer  Turkey 
Farm,  P.  O.  Ellieottville,  N.  Y. 
Ashville — Wellman  Mill 
Batavia — Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 
Bellona — Edwin  D.  Coffin 
Belmont — James  M.  Farwell 
Bemus  Point — L.  H.  Shepardson 
Binghamton — B.  H.  Whiting  &  Son 
Birdsall— -Clair  B.  Mapes 
Brewerton — Brewerton  Feed  &  Coal 
Brooktondale — Mervin  Walker 
Buffalo — Suburban  Supply  Co. 
Canandaigua — James  G.  Blodgett  Co. 
Canaseraga — Paul  Petteys 
Canisteo — Walter  Wheaton 
Cancga — Harry  C.  Lash 
Cassadagar— Cassadaga  Mills 
Chafee — B.  B.  Cornell 
Chili — Higbie  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 
Clymer — Neckers  Co. 

Conewango  Valley— Conewango  Valley 
Mills 

Craryvillo— Craryrille  Food  Co. 

Crittenden — Geo.  V.  Wilber 
Curriers — E.  B.  Yauchzy,  P  O.  Arcade 
Dansville — Dansville  Farm  Supply 


Darien  Center — DeMuth’s  Mill 
Delevan — Nowrse  Poultry  Farm 
Depew — Depew  Feed  Store 
Derby — L.  A.  Hazard  &  Sons 
Dundee— A.  V.  Smith  of  Dundee.  Ine. 
East  Amherst — Amherst  Turkey  Farm 
East  Concord — Shamel  Milling  Co., 
Inc. 

East  Concord — Wendels'  Poultry  Farm 
East  Pembroke — Fay  M.  Starkweather 
East  Randolph — Bandolph  Feed'  A 
Supply 

Ebenezer — Cherven  Fur  Farm 
Eden — Laing's  Mill 
Eden  Valley — Clement  Croop 
Ellington — Don’s  Farm  St  Country 
Store 

Elmira — Bulkhead  Mills 
Forestville — Shadle  Milling  Co. 
Geneseo — Lee  Poultry  Farm 
Gorham— William  J.  Murray 
Haskinsville — Bernard  Jones 
Hinsdale — Crosby’s  Daily 
Holcomb — Elms  Poultry  Farm 
Holland — Graves  &  Bush 
Holley — Mrs.  Leona  Linsley 
Honeoye  Falls — John  Langan 
Hoosick  Falls — Schmigel  Bros. 
Howard,  R  3 — C.  Bennett.  P.0  Hornell 
Ithaca— Ithaca  Feed  Mill 


Jamestown — Wahlgren  Seed  Store 
Jordan — Warren  A  Buhl 
Little  Valley — Carl  Fuss  Farm  Service 
Lockport — John  Young  Flour-Feed- 
Imp.  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyons — W.  3.  Smart 
Macedon— Herman  B.  Zobel 
Manchester — B.  B.  Crowell  Ac  Son,  Ine. 
Marcellus — Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm 
Marion — John  Vanderbrook,  Jr. 
Medina — A.  C.  Winters  Poultry  Farm 
Naples — Naples  Produce  A  Building 
Materials 

Newark — D.  S.  Sharp 
Newburgh — Mapes  Poultry  Farm 
Newfane — The  Village  Farm 
North  Rose— Drury  St  Son 
Nunda — Fred  J.  Miller 
Oakfield — C.  A.  Ingalsbe 
Oaks  Corners — Bichard  F.  Minns 
Oneida— Buy  ea's 

Orchard  Park — K  &  B  Supply  Co.,  Ine. 
Pavilion — Clemens  A  Co. 

Penn  Yan — C.  H.  Crosier  &  Son 

Perry — Dean  Barrows 

Piffard — C.  A.  Parnell 

Poplar  Ridge — poplar  Ridge  Feed  MilJ 

Porterville— -LaPlaca  Brothers 

Portvi  1 1  e — Portville  Mills 


Royalton — Fay  Lembac-h 
Rushville — Geo.  W.  Hasten  &  Son.  !*«, 
Sanborn — H.  K.  Mabon 
Sandy  Creek — Harwood  Lindsey 
Saratoga  Springs— George  Lang  A 
Sons 

Seneca  Falls — J.  L.  Bami) 

Sherman — Sherman  Steam  Mills  - 
Smiths  Mills — B.  B.  Daily  &>  Ella* 
Bros. 

South  Corning — N.  3.  Mon  iron 
Stafford— W.  M.  Coward  &  Son 
Syracuse — Morey’s  Mill 
Troy — Bobert  Pollack  Feed  Store 
Trumansburg — W.  B.  Hebbard  Ca 
Valley  Falls — Willy  Brothers 
Walker — Walker  Produce  Co. 

Wallace — Milo  Sick 
Warsaw — Warsaw  Farm  Supply 
Waterloo — Joseph  M.  Pcdgorcy 
Waterport — Stanley  B.  Barry 
Watkins  Glen — H.  M.  Smith  <fc  8«a 
Webster — William  Lcngrod  A  Son 
West  Falls — Yaw  Bros. 

Westfield — Daid  Ross 
West  Valley — Zefers  A  Son  Breeder 
Farm 

Wilsofi— Bex  E.  Stacy,  Ice. 

Wyoming — Geo.  W.  Haston  &  Son,  Ine. 
Youngstown — Charles  F.  Colbert 


IT’S  WAYNE  FOR  GIANT  FEED  POWER 
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ONLY 

$19-95 

Complete 
F.O.B..  N.  Y. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 


®  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 
®  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
bettor  prices.  Send  For  Free  1952  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
»42  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

READY  TO  LAY 

SEXLINK  REDrock  PULLETS 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Smmetfiate  Delivery 


Write  or  Phone  for  Full  Information  and  Prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  SJ-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HUBBARDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat.  Try 
a  flock. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa.  3 


-TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS- 

Get  top  Meat  Quality,  economical  feed 
conversion  and  white  feathering  (what 
many  processors  are  demanding)  with 
Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Chicks,  Hatching 
Eggs.  Write  for  free  circular. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
Dept.  F  Rockland,  Mass. 


Moffern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  Whit#  Broiler 
Cress.  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21  *4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
r-5,  beaver  Springs,  pa. 

New  Hampshires,  Bock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  LeghomB.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW _ 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  191.  INGOMAR,  PA. 


PULLETS 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Atm  roved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires..  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  T^r  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


cmn  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 

Jllir  York' 8  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bit.  INS. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Islend  City,  N.Y. 


STARTED  GEESE:  Rapid  growing  White  China. 

3  to  5  Pounds.  Ready  for  Grazing.  Circular. 
1NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


GUINEAS:  Wh.  African  and  Pearl  Keets.  22  cts.  ea. 
postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 


-  GEESE  FOR  SALE  —  $4.95  EACH  — - 

REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 
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More  Eggs  with  Artificial  Light 


One  can  observe  that  the  days  are 
getting  shorter  and,  in  the  natural 
order  of  events,  egg  production  of 
chickens  would  decrease  with  the 
shorter  days,  and  finally  the  birds 
would  molt,  pass  through  a  rest 
period,  and  be  ready  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  egg  production  when  the  days 
started  to  lengthen  in  the  late  Win¬ 
ter.  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
on  most  of  the  farms  in  the  country 
some  50  years  ago  atid  no  one  ever 
seriously  gave  much  attention  to 
getting  more  than  the  natural  sup¬ 
ply  of  eggs  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son.  Wild  birds  respond  quite  .notice¬ 
ably  in  a  similar  manner  today. 
However,  with  the  use  of  artificial 
light  in  poultry  houses,  this  natural 
cycle  has  been  interfered  to  such  an 
extent  that  egg  production  is  a  more 
or  less  continuous  process  regardless 
of  the  length  of  day.  Research  on  the 
effect  of  hours  of  light  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  in  progress  for 
years,  but  only  recently  has  the  mat¬ 
ter  been  given  the  attention  it  really 
deserves. 

A  14-Hour  Day 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  all  chickens  on 
a  14-hour  day,  counting  both  natural 
and  artificial  fight.  For  layers  that 
are  finishing  up  their  productive 
year,  such  a  practice  delays  the  molt 
and  provides  a  few  more  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  when  the  large  eggs 
produced  by  these  birds  bring  the 
best  prices. 

For  young  pullets  that  are  just 
coming  into  production,  a  14-hour 
day  stimulates  them  to  a  higher  rate 
of  lay  than  would  be  the  case  other¬ 
wise.  One  could  argue,  of  course, 
that  such  stimulation  might  be  in¬ 
jurious  if  the  birds  were  too  young. 
Actually,  it  will  not  necessarily  be 
injurious  but,  after  such  stimulation, 
the  younger  birds  may  go  through  a 
partial  molt  before  they  enter  their 
natural  productive  year.  Such  a  par¬ 
tial  molt  need  not  be  serious  because 
it  is  quite  likely  to  occur  in  late  Win¬ 
ter  when  egg  prices  are  not  the  best. 
Where  a  heavy  supply  of  eggs  is  de¬ 
sired  in  September  through  January, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  long  day, 
insofar  as  egg  production  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Light  Stimulates  Layers 

Mention  was  made  that  young 
pullets  may  be  “stimulated.”  This 
actually  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as 
the  effect  of  the  light  is  to  promote 
activity  of  the  pituitary  gland  which 
secretes  the  hormones  that  in  turn 


cause  the  ovary  to  develop.  When 
this  takes  place,  yolks  are  formed 
and  thereafter  egg  production  is 
inevitable. 

A  normal,  healthy  chicken  under 
the  influence  of  14  hours  of  light 
cannot  avoid  producing  eggs;  they 
just  come  naturally  under  the  stimu¬ 
lation  provided  by  the  light.  This  is 
what  takes  place  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Spring.  It  is  the  long 
days  of  Spring  that  promote  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  domestic  as  well  as  wild 
birds,  and  not  the  warmer  tempera¬ 
tures  or  even  the  more  abundant 
supply  of  feed.  Light  in  itself  is  the 
basic  factor  in  egg  production. 

This  does  not  infer  that  feed  and 
good  management  are  unnecessary 
because,  after  the  process  of  egg 
production  is  started,  it  will  continue 
only  under  favorable  environmental 
conditions  and  an  ample  supply  of 
feed.  Therefore,  when  chickens  are 
exposed  to  artificial  light,  one  must 
be  absolutely  sure  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  well-balanced  diet  and  plenty 
of  it. 

The  Intensity  of  Light 

From  the  viewpoint  of  intensity  of 
light,  under  most  conditions  this  will 
be  best  obtained  from  the  use  of  a 
40-watt  white  Mazda  bulb  with  a  re¬ 
flector  for  every  200  square  feet  of 
floor  space;  without  reflectors  one 
should  use  60 -watt  bulbs.  The  lights 
should  go  on  about  four  a.m.,  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time,  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber;  three  a.m.  on  November  1;  and 
two  a.m.  early  in  December  when 
the  days  are  shortest.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that,  ^hen  the  artificial 
light  is  discontinued,  the  normal 
daylight  is  approximately  14  hours, 
which  means  that  the  two  a.m.  light¬ 
ing  should  continue  well  into  the 
Spring.  In  the  event  that  morning 
lights  are  not  convenient,  the  light¬ 
ing  period  may  be  extended  into  the 
evening,  or  a  morning  and  evening 
combination  may  be  used.  Actually 
it  makes  no  difference  providing  the 
birds  are  exposed  to  14  hours  of 
light.  Qne  can  even  extend  the  hours 
up  to  all-night  lighting,  if  that 
should  be  more  convenient  than  a 
part-time  system;  no  harm  will  re¬ 
sult  if  this  is  done.  There  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  but  no  maximum. 

,  C.  S.  Platt 


In  the  choice  of  a  horse  and  a 
wife,  a  man  must  please  himself, 
ignoring  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
friends.  —  George  J.  W.  Melville. 


Eggland  at  the  State  Fair 


The  poultry  industry  of  New  York 
State,  through  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Council,  is  really  going  out 
to  promote  eggs  at  its  107th  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  September  5-12, 
this  year.  The  poultry  annex  which 
formerly  housed  the  production  and 
egg  shows  has  been  transformed  into 
a  magnificent  Eggland. 


Symbolic  of  New  York’s  egg  in¬ 
dustry,  Eggbert  tells  folks  how  good 
eggs  are  for  nutrition  and  health.  He 
is  at  the  Eggland  exhibit  at  N .  Y. 

State  Fair  in  Syracuse. 


Eggland  is  designed  to  appeal  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer.  The  Poultry 
Council  is  sure  that  greater  benefits 
can  be  reaped  from  this  approach 
since  a  survey  showed  that  some  85 
per  cent  of  the  fairgoers  are  city 
people. 

The  building  has  been  divided  so 
that  there  are  19  booths  around  the 
outside,  the  central  area  has  been 
partitioned  off  to  form  an  auditorium 
that  will  seat  some  300  people.  De¬ 
picted  in  each  booth  will  be  one 
phase  of  the  story  of  eggs  as  they 
progress  from  production  to  ultimate 
consumption.  Subjects  such  as  Pro¬ 
duction,  Candling,  Retailing,  Egg 
Quality,  ‘  Uses  of  Eggs,  Egg  Drinks, 
Eggs  for  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner 
and  many  others  will  be  covered. 
These  booths  are  being  presented 
by  commercial  firms,  county  organi¬ 
zations  and  State  departments.  All 
are  joining  together  to  help  promote 
eggs  in  New  York  State. 

A  feature  attraction  of  Eggland 
will  be  Eggbert  —  the  King  of  Foods. 
He  is  a  talking  egg  who  will  be  tell¬ 
ing  all  visitors  to  Eggland  why  and 
how  they  should  eat  eggs.  His  coro¬ 
nation  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
September  10.  Governor  Dewey  will 
do  the  honors  as  he  tours  the  State 
Fair  on  that  day. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  per¬ 
sons  that  will  be  going  to  New  York’s 
State  Fair  this  year,  be  sure  to  stop 
in  and  see  Eggland  in  all  its  splendor 
and  glory.  All  are  welcome. 

W.  A.  Staempfli 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITE  WAY 

HEATERS  — FURNACES 
BOILERS  L 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem- 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  cool. 
Check  below  for  further  information t 

□  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 
G  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va, 

SEED  TESTING  SERVICE  for  PURITY  and  GER- 
MINATION  for  All  Kinds  of  Seeds.  AUXOGROW 
PLANT  LABORATORY,  PORT  MATILDA,  PA. 


Revolutionary  Bushtype  Runnerless  Everbearing 
Strawberries,  Bulletin.  A  Gem  “Gardening  Without 
Digging.”  $1.00,  Hyman  Srulo,  Durham,  Conn. 

CHAIN  SAWS*  —  PARTS  FOR  ALL  MAKES 
C.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


PEACOCKS,  3  years  old,  males  only,  blue  variety. 
Healthy.  Price  only  $30.00  each. 

esbenshaHe  turkey  farm,  pabadise,  pa. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


perature  for  24  hours. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 
Continued  from  Page  575 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 
gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.. 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest. 

Five  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.48 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  New  York. 


thon,  New  York. 


chunks  clover 
pail  $1.85;  ex- 
Peet.  Mara- 


NEW  clover  honey,  1953  crop.  Five  pounds 

$1.50  postpaid.  Carton  (6-5-lb.  pails)  $7.50 
postpaid  to  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 


HONEY,  clover,  buckwheat  or  wildflower, 

5-lb.  pails,  $1.50,  delivered  Third  Zone. 
E.  G.  Cornwell.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


FOR  restful  vacations  in  the  cool  Catskills. 

Also  ideal  for  elderly  or  retired  guests.  Ex¬ 
cellent  food,  reasonable  terms.  On  Routes  17 
and  97  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  Wadesons, 
Sands  Creek  Road,  Hancock,  N,  Y.  


ACTIVE,  elderly  man  (pensioner),  wishes 
room,  board,  reasonable.  BOX  1901,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  couple,  seek  kitchen  and  bed¬ 
room  .with  quiet  party,  in  any  location 
which  is  near  a  Veteran’s  Administration 
Hospital;  state  details,  rent,  BOX  1910,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  boarders  wanted,  elderly,  $65 
month;  advance;  children,  5  to  10  $20  per 
week,  girls.  Mrs.  Harvey  Kilmer,  Clermont, 
N.  Y,  5504  Germantown.,  New  York. _ 

BOARD  for  mem  ‘  permanent  and  vacation, 
$15  per  week.  C.  Seber,  Sr.,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Cedar  posts,  all  sizes.  W.  H, 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont.  Tel.  4-2. 


FOR  SALE;  Large  Jamesway  incubator, 
original  cost  $800,  now  $400:  consider  ex¬ 
change.  Clara  May  Kemenway,  Manchester 
Center,  Vermont. 


WANTED;  Old  firearms,  banks,  coins,  bells, 
lamps,  flasks,  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y, 

BRaTBed  wool  rugs  for  sale;  size  up  to 

9  x  12.  Write  Robertson.  Brighton-by-the-Sea, 
Oldlyme,  Conn,  


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale;  carload  cr  truckload 
lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Clinton  Corners  4481. 


OLD  CAR  wanted;  built  before  1920.  State 
condition,  make  and  price.  P.  O.  BOX  248, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J, _ , 

WANTED:  De  Laval  farm  equipment,  dairy 
farm  machinery,  used.  Waterford  Farms, 
R.F.D.  1,  Oakdale,  Conn _ _ _ 

WOODOMAT  wood  furnace,  large,  practically 
new,  reasonable.  Write  F.  Hadlock,  Rum- 
merfield,  P,enn, _  , 


QUEENS:  Select  Italian  or  Caucasian,  very* 
gentle  and  productive,  $1.25  each  by  return 
mail.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

CEDAR  posts,  pointed  for  driving;  5-foot 
electric  fence  stakes,  15c  each  at  yard.  Write 
or  telephone  for  prices  of  all  sizes  posts  or 
poles.  Murray  Snell,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  68-3121,  Closed  Sunday. _ _ _ . 


WANTED;  Bids  oh  500-700  tons  of  2nd  cutting 
Alfalfa  and  150-300  tons  of  Alsike  or  Red 
Clover  Mixture  Hay  (Clover  Hay  to  be  50« 
fine  to  medium  stemmed  Clover.  Price  to  be 
delivered  at  Hamilton  Wenham  Station(  North 
Beverly  Siding),  Mass.  All  purchases  are  to 
be  subject  to  inspection  and  approval  or  re¬ 
jection  at  destination.  All  expenses  involved 
on  any  rejected  cars  are  to  be  assumed  by 
shipper.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids.  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Department,  500  Rutherford  Ave.. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  1  new  15  H.P.  Clayton  steam 
generator,  2  chill-chasers,  2  tlO-volt  At 
automatic  light  plants,  like  new,  1.5  and  J 
K.W.  Write  Daniel  P.  Schultz,  R.D.  2,  Poit 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  


HAY-  wanted,  to  buy  directly  from  producer 
at  his  farm.  Clover  or  alfalfa,  of  Spoa 
quality,  heavy  wire  bales.  State  price,  weigni 
and  type  of  bales.  Write  Glen  Hewitt,  Nortn 
Stonington,  Conn. _  — 

FOR  SALE:  Greenhouse.  125  feet  by  28  feet; 

2  hot  water  boilers  for  greenhouse  use, 
1952  Tillivator  with  or  without  1953  Alhs* 
Chalmers-G.  Christopher  H.  Jones,  New 
Hampton,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Small  Poultry  Flock 

The  values  of  the  small  poultry  flock 
are  not  all  economic;  but  a  farmer 
should  analyze  the  enterprise  to 
see  if  it  is  the  asset  it  should  be. 


ANY  of  us  who  have  grown 
up  on  small  farms  view 
with  considerable  scepti¬ 
cism  the  attempt  to  apply 
factory-efficiency  methods 
to  our  type,  of  farming. 
_____  We  believe  that  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  weather,  disease  and  mor¬ 
tality  among  animals  and  plants 
constitute  a  situation  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  that  which  ob- 
ains  in  a  factory. 

Nevertheless,  the  farmer  who 
keeps  accurate  records  and  accounts, 
analyzes  his  situation  from  time  to 
time,  and  takes  advantage  of  every 
laborsaving  device  that  will  save  him 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
will  probably  come  out  considerably 
better  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
time. 

That  I  could  learn  and  profit  from 
the  application  of  just  such  an 
analysis  was  forcefully  brought 
home  to  me  in  connection  with  a 
brood  of  300  crossbred  cockerel 
chicks  that  I  raised  a  while  ago. 


may  want  to  keep  one  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  having  eggs  fresh 
from  the  nest,  and  your  own  supply 
of  poultry  meat,  good  quality,  fresh 
dressed  to  your  own  standards.  Such 
a  flock  need  be  only  large  enough  to 
meet  your  table  needs. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
other  factors  that  enter  into  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  would  have  required  only 
slightly  more  time  for  me  to  have 
taken  care  of  five  or  six  times  as 
many  chickens.  If  I  had  had  a  large 
permanent  brooder  house  with  labor- 
saving  equipment,  I  could  have 
looked  after  many  times  that  num¬ 
ber  of  broilers.  But  I  could  not  have 
dressed  any  more  chickens  per  hour 
by  the  dry-pick  method  I  employ. 

To  have  increased  my  output  of 
dressed  birds  to  a  profitable  level  I 
should  have  had  to  install  an  elec¬ 
tric  picker. 

More  Output  Means  More  Buildings 

In  turn,  more  building  is  needed 
to  house  such  machinery,  as  well  as 
more  buildings  to  care  for  larger 
flocks  of  birds,  whether  they  be 
layers  or  meat  birds.  This  means 
that  we  must  carefully  estimate  our 
costs  and  profit  and  keep  the  maxi 


extended  from  the  end  of  March 
until  September  —  roughly  five 
months.  The  time  spent  in  tending 
to  the  brooder  stove,  feeding  and 
watering,  letting  the  birds  out  in 
the  morning  and  shutting  them  up  at 
night,  plus  the  time  required  to  dress 
and  deliver  the  birds,  was  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  hours  a  day  for  approxi¬ 
mately  150  days,  or  300  man  hours. 

No  allowance  was  made  for  de¬ 
preciation  to  buildings  and  housing 
the  birds.  However,  an  assessment 
was  made  for  water,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  use  of  auto  for  carrying  mum  number  of  birds  that  can  re- 


STARTED  PULLETS 


grain  and  delivering  dressed  poultry. 
I  found  that,  after  all  feed  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  birds  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $48.67.  A  little  rapid  long  division 
shows  that  my  labor  earned  approxi¬ 
mately  16  cents  per  hour  or  about 
16  cents  per  bird. 

Received  Special  Price 

It  should  be  stated  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  culls  and  a  few 
for  home  consumption,  all  of  the 


These  chicks  were  purchased  in  late  birds  retailed  were  sold  at  the  high- 


Winter  and  were  brooded  under  a 
coal  brooder.  As  the  weather  was 
not  very  cold,  the  coal  consumption 
was  normal  and  the  birds  were  able 
to  do  without  heat  after  they  were 
six  weeks  old. 

Medicated  Mash  for  Low  Mortality 

To  prevent  an  outbreak  of  coc- 
cidiosis  I  started  the  chicks  off  on 
mash  containing  sulfaquinoxaline, 
and  I  fed  this  treated  mash  to  them 
until  the  time  they  were  eight  weeks 
old.  Thereafter  I  fed  them  broiler 
and  fattening  mash  and  cracked 
com  or  scratch  feed.  The  rate  of 
mortality  was  very  low:  up  to  eight 
weeks  of  age  no  more  than  the  ex¬ 
tra  chicks  sent  by  the  hatchery,  two 
to  three  per  hundred.  Thereafter 
the  mortality  was  negligible. 

I  started  these  chicks  in  a  brooder 
house  on  range  and  began  letting 
them  outdoors  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  harden  them  and  also  to  reduce 
any  possibility  of  cannibalism.  At 
the  same  time  these  young  birds 
learned  to  eat  tender  young  grass, 
which  supplied  considerable  feed, 
and  helped  keep  them  healthy.  A 
hedgerow  about  30  feet  from  the 
brooder  house  provided  plenty  of 
shade  on  hot  days  and  a  nearby 
brook  supplemented  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  from  drinking  fountains. 

When  the  birds  weighed  about 
three  pounds  apiece,  between  eight 
and  10  weeks  of  age,  I  began  to  kill 
them  for  broilers.  Two  or  three 
sizable  orders  for  home  freezers, 
plus  a  few  smaller  orders,  enabled 
me  to  get  rid  of  about  as  much  of 
this  brood  as  I  wished  to  sell  for 
broilers,  the  rest  of  the  flock  to  ma¬ 
ture  into  fryers  and  roasters.  By 
killing  about  100  birds  at  broiler 
size,  and  removing  the  brooder  stove, 
I  maintained  sufficient  room  in  the 
brooder  house  to  accommodate  the 
growing  birds  without  crowding. 


est  prices  charged  by  independent 
markets  or  higher.  This  meant  sev¬ 
eral  cents  per  pound  above  the  chain 
market  prices.  Yet  no  one,  I  think, 
would  feel  that  16  cents  per  bird  or 
per  hour  was  a  reasonable  -return 
for  labor  at  the  present  time. 

The  answer  I  believe  is  that  the 
return  per  bird  has  shrunk  so  low 
that  it  i 9"  no  longer  economically 
feasible  to  keep  a  small  flock  of 
chickens.  On  the  other  hand,  you 


turn  us  a  maximum  profit  per  bird, 
consistent  with  the  investment. 

This  calculation  sounds  valid  and 
reasonable  on  paper.  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  applicable  to  other  poultry 
raisers  as  well .  as  to  myself.  What, 
of  course,  has  been  left  out  are  those 
imponderables  that  I  mentioned  in 
the  first  paragraph.  I  had  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good  luck  with  low  mor¬ 
tality.  Had  I  increased  the  number 
of  birds  I  should  also  have  probably 
had  a  higher  mortality.  Besides,  I 
should  hardly  have  been  able  to 
market  all  my  birds  at  the  high  re¬ 
tail  prices  I  secured  for  the  smaller 
number. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  poultry 
farmer  must  analyze  his  costs  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  own  particular  situation. 
I  think  he  will  find  that  such  a  care¬ 
ful  study  will  reveal  just  how  he 
must  handle  his  business  in  order  to 
operate  at  the  greatest  profit  level. 

Thomas  Foster 
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It  pays  to  study  the  poultry  flock’s  net  returns,  and  then  to  increase  or 
curtail  numbers  accordingly.  This  nice  flock  of  crossbred  cockerels  was 
grown  and  retailed  by  Thomas  Foster  of  Bennington,  Vermont. 


Keep  After  the  Red  Mites 


Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that 
causes  as  much  real  damage  during 
the  late  Summer  as  red  mites,  not 
only  in  the  laying  house  but  also  in 
the  range  shelters.  These  small  pests 
multiply  at  a  rapid  rate  and  swarm 


Proper  Ventilation 

This  is  particularly  important 
when  no  roosts  are  used  and  the 
nights  are  warm.  I  opened  the 
ventilating  boards  at  the  back  of  the 
brooder  house  as  soon  as  the  nights  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  pen, 
began  to  get  warm,  providing  plenty  in  the  nests  and  on  the  under  side  of 
°f  fresh  air  and  circulation  in  con-  the  perches. 

Junction  with  open  windows  at  the  It  is  doubtful  if  any  farm  is  com- 
front  of  the  brooder  house.  I  had  no  pletely  free  of  red  mites,  unless  one 
mortality  from  smothering.  has  purposely  tried  to  keep  them 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  re-  under  control.  They  can  be  seen 
maining  birds  were  killed  for  fry-  easily;  all  one  has  to  do  is  look  on 
oi's,  with  the  last  100  being  retained  the  under  side  of  the  perches  or  in 
t°r  roasters.  All  of  the  lairds  were  the  back  of  the  nests  where  there  is 
c!l'y  picked,  a  method  I  consider  su-  no  light.  Colonies  containing  thous- 
Pcrior  to  any  other.  By  September  ands  of  mites  appear  reddish  in  color 
me  last  bird  for  sale  had  been  dis-  from  the  blood  of  the  chickens. 

Pused  of.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a 

^Tow  I  should  like  to  analyze  the  flock  of  chickens  should  suffer  from 
c'°st  in  time  and  money  involved  in  an  infestation  of  red  mites  as  they 
disposing  of  this  flock.  The  growing  are  easily  destroyed  by  any  type  of 
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oil.  Crankcase  oil,  kerosene  or  car- 
bolineum  destroys  the  colonies  of 
mites  immediately.  However,  the  oil 
must  be  applied  directly  on  the  mite 
colonies.  There  is  no  successful  ap¬ 
plication  that  can  be  given  the  chick¬ 
en  itself;  the  colonies  of  mites  in 
the  buildings  must  be  killed. 

While  carbolineum  is  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  treatment  when  the  poultry 
houses  are  empty,  care  must  be  taken 
when  it  is  used  while  the  chickens 
are  present  as  the  fumes  can  be  in¬ 
jurious.  Crankcase  oil  or  kerosene 
would  be  safer  and  just  as  effective 
when  the  birds  must  remain  in  the 
pen. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  damage 
that  can  be  done  by  the  mites.  Pro¬ 
duction  often  picks  up  immediately 
after  the  red  mites  are  destroyed; 
they  simply  suck  all  the  vitality  out 
of  the  biftls.  C.  S.  Platt 
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STARTED  CAPONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  4  and  6  weeWfs  old  Capous. 
for  the  coming  Easter  Season — the  highest  price 
market  in  the  year.  We  have  some'  dandies,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  all  the  popular  breeds, 
right  on  thdeugh  the  Pall  months.  In  fact,  we 
hatch  them  every  week  in  the  year.  So,  no  matter 
when  you  want  Baby  Chicks,  you  can  always  get 
them  at  Sunnybrook. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Bunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  **>#« 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON  M. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  Mews 

lote  Holrhed  Pullet* 
Have  AdvawSciges,  Toft 

There  has,  been  a  big 
swing  to  pullets  hatched 
from  November  through 
March.  The  increase 
has  been  mostly  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January. 
We  are  finding  that 
some  of  the  really 
smart  poultry  men  are 
starting  some  chicks  in 
May  and  June  now  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  Chicks  hatched  this  time  of  the 
year  usually,  but  not  always,  live  better  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  months.  They  grow 
into  excellent  birds.  They  are  easier  to  hold  back 
from  getting  into  production  too  soon.  They  start 
in  with  a  larger  egg.  They  start  in  production 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  allowing  time 
for  the  yearlings  hatched  the  year  before  to  lay 
out  their  eggs  and  be  sold  for  meat  They  will 
usualiy  lay  more  eggs  in  twelve  months  than 
birds  hatched  in  the  winter  because  they  are  less 
likely  to  moult.  They  will  lay  heavily  and  lay 
mostly  all  large  eggs  during  the  highest-priced 
months  of  1954. 

You  do  not  get  as  quick  a  cash  return  from 
late-hatched  puliets  as  you  do  early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets.  but  over  a  period  of  15  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  come  out  just  as  well  and 
often  better.  The  chicks  can  be  given  more  room 
than  early  birds,  they  can  be  gotten^,  on  range 
earlier,  and  I  think  they  are  easier  to  raise.  You 
can  use  the  same  brooding  facilities  that  you 
used  for  early-hatched  birds.  Also,  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  sell  off  yorfr  old  bens  at  the 
end  of  the  laying  year  in  November  or  December 
and  replace  them  with  pullets  eager  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you. 

Babcocks  White  Leghorns  live  well  and  lay  for 
a  long  time.  The  late-hatched  Babcock  pullets 
will  make  you  money  if  you  give  .them  the  proper 
care. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  veorfing. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


H  [ROSSES 


SILVER-WHITE 
and  BARRED 
CROSSES  2«7t. 

leg,  uniform  high- 
feed-conversion 
fowl. The  broiler 
of  the  year.  More 
pounds  of  meat 
sold  for  each  100 
chicks  started.  Uniform 
high-weight  averages 
— more  fowl  make  top 
poundage.  Top  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  maturity.  Sil¬ 
ver-White  Crosses  save 
up  to  20%  dressing 
cost.  Rich  yellow'  skin. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Attractive  Prices  on 
Chicks  for  Broilers  or 
Layers — WTite  today. 


mm 

of  Top  SI.  S. 
Broiler  Strains 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  pet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  \ 
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BIGGER  PROFITS ! 
BETTER  HEALTH ! 


Save  up  to  500  pounds  of  milk 
per  calf!  Properly-balanced 
feeds  build  a  foundation  for 
good  health  and  sturdy  growth! 


The  concentrated  food,  high  in  digestible 
nutrients,  properly  balanced  in  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrates — contains  vitamins 
and  two  Antibiotics  —  Aureomycin  and 
Terramycin.  Sold  with  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

Milk-Saver  Calf  Food  is  easy  to  use,  it 
mixes  well,  and  calves  like  it.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer. 


Made  by  Near’s,  pioneers  since  1899  in  feed  supplements,  and 
originators  of  MinRaltone,  the  multi-mineral  feed  supplement. 


MAKE  SURE  ALL  YOUR  FEEDS  CONTAIN 


MinRaltone 

CONCENTRATE 


© 


/It’S  your  assurance  that  the  feed  you  buy  contains  an  adequate 
amount  of  top  quality  phosphorus  and  calcium,  Vitamin  D,  and 
essential  trace  minerals.  Have  your  feed  dealer  convert  your  own 
home  grown  grains  into  custom-mixed  feeds,  balanced  with  pro* 
terns,  and  fortified  with  1%  MinRaltone  Concentrate  ...  for  max* 
iraum  ..protection  against  mineral  deficiency  diseases. 


See  your  Near’s  Quai-Econ  dealer — or,  for  descriptive  folders,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer,  write  to  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York. 


COMPOST 

50c  A  TON 

EftSILV  MADE  FROM  WASTE  MATERIAL 

Burklelgh  Compost  Activator  is  entirely  nat¬ 
ural;  organic.  Makes  sweet,  earthy  compost 
from  leaves,  grass  clippings,  garden  waste,  hay, 
straw,  eawdust,  manures  if  available.  A  little 
does  much.  Keeps  full  strength  until  used. 

Send  only  SI.  for  enough  to  activate  up  to 
two  tons,  pliis  complete  instructions  including 
"SECRETS  OF  SAWDUST"  and  special  32-page 
booklet,  "GARDENING  IN  GOD'S  WAY." 
ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY.  We  pay  delivery. 

BIURKLEIGH  CO.,  Dept.  205,  Towson,  Md. 


RUPTURE 

RELIEF... OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for. 
.free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Olft  R-9  Hagerstown,  MB, 


PAINT  •  10,000  GALLONS 

Battleship  Gray  Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or 
wood,  perfect  condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel 
cans.  Cancellation  on  large  marine  order. 

Price  $1.00  per  gallon,  check  with  order. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Three  Great  Lines 


See  our  exhibit  of  modern  farm 
machinery  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair .  Latest  models  of  our  complete 
line  of  tractors  and  implements . 


BRANCHES  AT  AMSTERDAM  AND  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  I. 
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About  two  weeks  ago,  I  received  a 
money-making  proposition,  but  I 
ignored  it.  I  am  enclosing  it,  and  ask 
what  do  you  think  of  it?  It  seems 
strange  this  party  would  go  so  far 
as  to  place  confidence  in  one  they 
never  heard  of.  I  wonder  how  they 
got  my  name. 

Maryland  a.  j.  g. 

The  enclosure  is  the  old  “Spanish 
Prisoner”  proposition:  Money  hidden 
in  a  secret  compartment  of  a  trunk 
deposited  in  a  Customhouse  in  the 
United  States.  It  requests  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  letter  to  go  to  Mexico 
and  pay  all  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  getting  the  trunk 
released  from  the  Customhouse.  The 
compensation  will  be  one-third  part 
of  said  sum — $450,000.  Because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the 
letter  is  sent  Air  Mail.  This  letter 
bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  typical 
“Spanish  Prisoner”  scheme  and 
should  be  avoided.  We  hope  if  any  of 
our  readers  get  letters  of  this  type 
from  Mexico,  they  will  ignore  them. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  certainly 
waves  a  magic  wand.  The  effect  is 
like  Teddy  It's  Big  Stick.  I  received 
the  refund.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  efforts  and  interest.  I  do 
appreciate  it,  since  the  amount  was 
negligible. 

Maryland  a.  l.  w. 

A  simple  order  was  delayed  and 
unadjusted  for  seven  months.  Over¬ 
sights  may  occur  but  a  long  delay 
discourages  further  business. 

I  have  property  I  want  to  sell  but 
do  not  want  to  get  it  in  the  wrong 
hands.  Have  received  cards  from  the 
Allstate  Brokerage  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Please  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  them. 

Pennsylvania  o.  j.  d. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Allstate 
Brokerage  Corporation  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  do  business  with?  Their  rep¬ 
resentative  called  on  me  and 
promised  good  results,  but  it  is  an 
exclusive  agency  and  he  wanted  a 
fairly  large  deposit  in  advance. 

Pennsylvania  l.  g.  w. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  gave  an  agent 
of  the  Allstate  Brokerage  Corpora¬ 
tion  a  check  for  $385.  For  this 
amount,  he  was  to  sell  my  business 
for  $37,000.  and  if  they  sell,  they  are 
to  get  $1,600.  more.  If  they  do  not 
sell,  I  am  to  get  my  money  back.  Is 
it  a  good  proposition? 

Pennsylvania  f.  n. 

Concerns  of  this  type  derive  their 
income  from  commissions.  A  com¬ 
mission  for  sale  of  property  is  not 
due  until  the  property  is  sold.  We  do 
not  approve  of  the  advance  listing 
fee  plan.  Such  advance  payments 
usually  are  to  cover  the  organiza¬ 
tion  expense  in  advertising  and  list¬ 
ing  property  for  sale  and  is  deducted 
if  the  property  is  sold.  Oral  promises 
are  often  made  by  salesmen  to  get 
the  order,  but  only  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  is  binding.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  these  concerns  do  not  guaran¬ 
tee  the  sale  of  the  property  or  busi¬ 
ness.  We  urge  reading  any  contract 
before  signing.  Take  time.  If  the 
salesman  tells  you  he  will  not  be 
back  and  this  is  your  last  oppor¬ 
tunity,  let  him  go.  We  believe  a  real 
estate  agency  in  your  own  section  is 
wiser;  or  advertise  at  your  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  have  a  lawyer  handle  the 
transaction  for  you. 

Enclosed  is  an  advertisement  from 
Ray  Stevens,  New  York,  that  reached 
me  through  the  mail.  I  never  heard 
of  anything  like  it  and  am  curious 
to  know  what  it  is.  I  am  not  signing 
anything  with  them  until  I  find  out. 
Thought  you  would  like  to  know 
about  it.  e. 

New  York 

The  circular  enclosed  offers  a 
“Golden  Opportunity  to  Hit  a  Win¬ 
ner.”  There  have  been  other  such 
inquiries,  and  our  suggestion  is  to 
forget  about  it  and  refer  the  circu¬ 
lars  to  the  Post  Office  Inspector. 


We  reported  several  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  “model  house" 
salesmen  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  they  advise  us  that 
they  have  no  agents  or  representa¬ 
tives  soliciting  business  of  any  kind. 
If  such  an  individual  approaches 
readers  it  would  be  well  to  get  all 
the  information  possible  and  forward 
ward  it  to  the  F.H.A,  They  urge  us 
to  warn  readers  against  itinerant 
operators  selling  home  improve¬ 
ments,  to  beware  of  strangers  mak¬ 
ing  statements  or  promises  about  a 
product;  and  to  read  carefully  be¬ 
fore  signing  any  contracts,  notes 
completion  certificates  or  other  in¬ 
struments.  Home  owners,  who  wish 
to  avoid  being  dvercharged  for  items 
of  questionable  value  or  otherwise 
tricked,  should  refuse  to  do  business 
with  strangers  and  deal  only  with 
established  merchants  in  their  own 
communities.  They  say  further  that 
a  common  practice  of  unethical 
salesmen  is  to  persuade  the  home 
owner  to  sign  a  contract  on  the  pre¬ 
text  that  his  home  will  be  used  as 
a  model,  which  will  bring  a  sub¬ 
stantial  commission  for  every  similar 
job  sold  in  a  neighborhood.  His  own 
job  is  represented  to  cost  him  very 
little  because  of  the  bonus  checks 
he  will  receive,  which  will  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  his  loan.  The 
usual  result  is  that  the  salesman  has 
left  town,  leaving  a  shoddy  improve¬ 
ment  job,  and  a  note  to  pay.  All  this 
we  have  repeatedly  referred  to,  but 
the  F.H.A.  sees  the  need  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fraud  and  we  hope 
none  of  our  readers  will  fall  for  the 
schemes  of  these  itinerant  operators. 

What  has  become  of  the  Book 
Readers’  Circle  to  which  I  paid  dues 
for  several  years?  They  purchased 
books  for  members  who  paid  the 
regular  publishers’  prices  and  then 
received  a  refund  of  25%  of  all  their 
purchases  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  looked  up  out-of-print  books 
and  gave  considerable  for  the  price 
of  the  membership  fee.  I  did  not  get 
my  dividend  this  year.  I  am  not  out 
anything  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  them.  Mrs.  w.  a.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

An  assignment  was  made  by  the 
company  for  the  benefit  of  its  credi¬ 
tors.  Any  one  who  had  signed  up  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  the  service 
must  send  a  verified  statement  of  the 
amount  due  on  the  unfilled  portion 
of  the  subscription,  and  will  then  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  assets  that  may  be 
available.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
dividend  would  be  5%  or  lower  to 
general  creditors. 

As  a  regular  subscriber  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  I  would  like 
some  advice  from  your  department 
in  regard  to  the  Universal  Gas  &  Oil 
Corporation,  about  to  drill  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin;  also,  if  possible,  some¬ 
thing  about  the  sellers  of  the  stock. 

Pennsylvania  w.  s.  J. 

The  company  refered  to  is  a  new 
one  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  1952. 
An  experienced  investment  expert 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  in  considering  an  investment 
is  to  learn  the  financial  condition 
of  the  company,  so  that  an  investor 
may  determine  what  the  company’s 
assets  are  and  also  its  liabilities. 
This  company  is  offering  295,000 
shares  of  stock  at  $1.00  a  share.  The 
underwriting  commission  to  brokers 
is  25%  a  share,  so  that  the  company 
gets  only  75c  out  of  each  dollar  sub¬ 
scribed  by  shareholders.  The  stock 
must  be  regarded  as  of  a  highly 
speculative  character,  and  in  our 
judgment,  an  investor  would  be  well 
advised  to  avoid  securities  of  this 
type  when  so  many  sound  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment,  or^  even 
sound  speculation  are  offered  him. 
This  is  good  advice  and  we  urge 
readers  to  consider  well  any  invest¬ 
ment  they  contemplate  making. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK^2, 


WANTED — Farmer  agents  to  sell 
America’s  choice  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 
_.very  attractive  commission — State 
rvmntv  you  wish  to  solicit,  also  age 
and  references  in  first  letter — Write: 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Pa. 

^sFal  career  opportunity 
for  AN  unusual  young  man 

if  unu  enjoy  outdoor  work  with  both  people  and 
•male  if  you  have  the  intellectual  capacity  both  to 
n  ,J,d  to  teach;  if  you  are  in  excellent  physical 
Stion.  at  least  a  high  school  graduate  between 
aces  of  22  and  27,  and  not  more  than  six  feet 
!ii-  vou  should  write  for  information.  Single 
'  »  with  military  service  completed  preferred.  Salary 
.a  henefits  comparable  to  those  paid  in  good  prepara- 
Lrv  schools.  Only  those  with  highest  character  refer- 
wees  should  apply.  BOX  1903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  tdvertltUt  tn  tbit  department  SOe  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addraaa.  eaeh  lnaar- 
llon  payable  In  advance.  When  bos  number  la 
uied,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M, 
12  days  in  advance  ol  dale  ol  issue. 

Tbla  department  li  for  the  accommodation  of 
lubacrlbere,  but  no  display  advertlalng  or  adver- 
tialng  of  a  commercial  nature  (aeede.  plants, 
llveatock,  etc.)  la  admitted _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WAITED-  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
1158  per  month,  room  and  hoard.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemmgton,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Rve.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  he  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

MALE  and  female  attendants  and  assistant 

woks.  Monthly  starting  salary  $218.04,  less 
monthly  deduction  for  room,  meals  and 
Sundry  $43.88.  Six  day  week.  Five  yearly 
raises  of  $190.  Location,  one  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City  by  bus,  hourly  service.  Apply  A.  M. 
Stanley,  Sr.  Director  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
Orangeburg.  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for.  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garehck  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone 
Franklin  419,  after  5:30  call  Woonsocket  Rhode 
Island,  telephone  Woonsocket  7996. _ 

FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 

bam  equipment.  Attractive  commissions, 
write  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact¬ 
urers,  .  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Northern  New 

Jersey.  Purebred  Holstems.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Good  salary.  Write  BOX  1715, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ . 

WANTED:  Farm  trained  man  for  responsible 
position  with  very  modern  poultry  farm, 
poultry  experience  desirable.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability  and  experience.  Pierce 
Hollow  Farm,  Southbury,  Conn. 


WOMAN.  25-35,  attractive  and  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  office  work  and  assist  part-time  house¬ 
work.  New  England  summer,  south  winters, 
$1,000  yearly,  plus  excellent  room  and  board. 
Congenial  environment  in  country.  Write 
fully;  inclose  snapshot.  BOX  1904,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

FOREMAN,  experienced  in  lawn  and  shrub¬ 

bery,  for  Memorial  Park;  permanent;  write 
6651  Westfield  Ave.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

FARMER:  For  small  dairy  herd  and  general 

farm  work.  BOX  1912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOU  can  spend  time  and  money  taking  a 
course  in  the  theory  of  real  estate,  or  you 
can  earn  while  getting  practical  experience 
with  Four  Effs.  But,  you  must  be  a  person 
of  top  character  and  ethics;  a  hard  worker  to 
whom  difficulties  and  competition  are  a 
challenge,  and  expect  to  earn  only  as  fast  as 
you  learn.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Write  for  test  questions  free.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  BOX  264,  RNY,  Manchester,  N,  H. 

WANTED:  Farmer,  understanding  crop  rota¬ 
tion,  machinery  and  feeding  of  steers.  Only 
have  living  accommodations  for  small  family. 
Write  giving  full  particulars  to:  Paul  White- 
man,  Rosemont,  N.  J.  _ 

WRITER  mother  wants  helper,  for  New  York 
City  Strong,  neat.  Housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing.  Good  home.  Write  fully,  abilities,  charac¬ 
ter  references,  salary.  Enclose  snapshot.  BOX 
1937,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ , 

WANTED:  Boy  or  man  on  a  small  farm.  Good 
eats.  Romanus  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Business  couple,  2  children, 
12  and  8;  cooking;  private  home;  country; 
salary  $25  week.  Write  Box  102,  Woodridge, 
New  York,  _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  single,  responsible,  for 
100  acres  dairy  farm,  Duchess  County;  $125 
plus  room  and  board.  BOX  1935  Rural  New- 
Vorker.  _ 

COUPLE  or  single  man  for  small  family,  out¬ 
side  Boston,  Mass.  Cooking,  household  and 
some  outside  work;  must  drive  car.  Please 
write  Mrs.  H.  Binney,  65  Green  St.,  Milton 
86,  Mass. _ _ 

FARMER:  Experienced,  good  wages,  modern 
equipment.  Fairfield  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Box  212, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants.  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, 


WANTED:  Man  or  boy  for  general  farming. 

Would  consider  school  boy.  Russell  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


INDUSTRIOUS  assistant  for  poultry  farm  and 

retail  dressing,  7  months  dressing  and  pre¬ 
paring  poultry,  5  months  maintenance.  Start 
$275  month;  vacation;  liberal  bonus  right 
man.  Applicant  with  wife  willing  to  work  m 
salesroom  $175  month  half  year.  BOX  1813, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


CATTLE  farmer,  caretaker  for  160  acre  estate 

in  Howard  County,  Maryland.  Household 
employment  available  for  lady.  House  and 
salaries.  BOX  1800,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  poultry  man,  room  and 
board;  state  age  and  salary  expected.  Leg¬ 
horn  farm  on  Long  Island.  BOX  1817,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


COUPLE  wanted  as  caretakers;  man  for  gen¬ 

eral  maintenance,  some  gardening,  occa¬ 
sional  carpentry  and  painting;  woman  for 
household  duties.  Write  fully  stating  salary 
and  references.  BOX  1820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER:  Beef  cattle  farm  requires  good 

.  tractor  man  to  do  general  tillage,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  maintain  farm  machinery,  etc.  Man  must 
have  experience.  Married,  30-45  years  of  age. 
Nice  apartment,  5  rooms,  bath.  Give  full 
qualifications,  salary  requirements.  Downs- 
bragh  Farms.  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Experienced  married  man,  small 

family,  for  dairy  farm;  starting  pay  $200 
month;  good  living  quarters,  automatic  oil 
heat,  milk  electric;  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  vacation;  write  full  particulars  and 
references.  Roy  Mason,  Twin  Gap  Farm,  Mt. 
Bethel,  Penna.  Phone  Bangor  Pa.  49T31. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Experienced,  reliable,  mid- 

dle-aged  woman  preferred,  who  wants  good 
home  in  country;  no  small  children;  perma¬ 
nent;  $130  monthly:  references.  Lipman,  78 
Front  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Man,  married  or  single,  for  work 

,  on  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Ed  Cooke, 
VanEtten,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

,  Woman  part  time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs 
fight  chores.  Man  do  general  farm  work  anc. 
Poultry.  House  with  electric  light,  hot  and 
cold  water,  usual  privileges  $200.00  Two  chil¬ 
dren  school  age  no  objection.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  dependable  couple..  Give  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  phone  number  if  possible.  Other 
help  employed.  BOX  1907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  to  work  as  poultry  farmer, 
woman  to  assist  with  eggs.  Must  he  reliable, 
sober,  honest.  Litwak  Poultry  Farm,  Liberty, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

.mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  Citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and 
foom,  board  and  laundry,  48  hours  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells 
New  York 


CAREFUL  apple  pickers  wanted;  20c  per  bu. 

— W.  F.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  _ _ 

PORTER  for  Sept.  1.  All  year  job;  good  home, 

,  good  food,  $150  month,  5*2  day  week,  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  and  Sunday  off.  Looking  for 
good  reliable  sober  man;  must  have  reference 
,*  character;  no  experience  needed.  BOX 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

COOK,  mostly  Short  Order;  hours  4  P.M.  to 

*2:30  A.M.,  Sunday  off;  must  have  reference 
i®,  character;  experience  not  essential;  $75 
week;  easy  job,  one-man  kitchen.  Start 
l.  BOX  19C6*  Rural  New-Yorker, 

September  5,  1953 


GIRL  or  -woman,  general  housekeeping,  con¬ 

genial  surroundings,  own  room.  New  York 
City.  BOX  1932,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  for  gardening  and  maintenance. 

Wife  for  household  duties,  newly  decorated, 
furnished,  modern  apartment.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary.  Pleasant  New  Jersey  community.  BOX 
1933,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


HERDSMAN  and  manager  for  expanding  herd 
top  registered  Holsteins.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Participate  in  progressive  long-term 
program.  New  House.  Pleasant  New  Jersey 
community.  Attractive  compensation.  BOX 
1934,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly,  with  driver’s 
license,  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  Co.  John  J.  Wetstead,  Box  No. 
1938,  Kitchawan,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farmer  manager,  purebred  Holsteins. 

Must  be  familiar  with  all  types  farm  work, 
machinery,  etc.  Central  New  York.  Modern 
furnished  house.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
right  man.  BOX  1914,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HOUSEKEEPER  under  55,  experienced  for 
small  family,  pleasant  country  home;  ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  References  required.  Mrs. 
Forman,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  milking  machine 

operator,  for  three  time  milking.  Good 
salary,  room  and  board.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  References.  Brookberry  Farm,  Rt.  2, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MIDDLE  age  man  to  work  on  chicken  farm, 

$80  per  month,  room,  board.  Sheftman, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


HOUSE  mother,  children’s  home,  school  age. 

Maintenance,  good  salary.  Wiley  House, 
Bethlehem,  UN  S-5451. 


YOUNG  man  to  extract  honey  and  help  with 

bees  until  November  15th.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  


WANTED:  Single  man  for  vegetable  gardens, 

flowers,  lawns  and  general  maintenance 
on  small  estate,  must  be  capable  and  respon¬ 
sible.  Excellent  wages  for  good  man.  Fenwick 
Farms,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


MAN:  Some  experience  with  animals:  as 

helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
City;  6-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board; 

permanent;  good  working  co“  -  "  ~ 

BOX  1918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  for  small  farm  N.  J.  Shore;  knowl¬ 

edge  farm  machinery;  excellent  opportunity. 
Intvood  Farm,  R.D.  1,  Asbury  Park,  N,  J, 


curity.  Call  Valleybrook  2260.  Write 
1919,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  for  organic  farm  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 

80  acres.  Excellent  dairy  herd.  Must  be  ca- 


4-room,  modern  cottage.  Write  giving  age 
qualifications,  when  available  and  size  ol 
family.  BOX  1928,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER:  Permanent;  under  40:  neat; 


Trenton.  Write  in  detail  experience,  r 
ences,  background,  size  of  family,  s 
expected.  BOX  1930,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Trenton;  under  50;  some  driving; 
have  estate  experience.  3-room  uiifurni 
cottage  with  refrigerator,  stove,  oil  burner. 
Salary  $250  month.  Write  stating  age,  size  of 
family  and  experience.  BOX  1931,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


CARETAKER:  Connecticut  country 


Yorker. 


plus  4-room  house:  must  drive; 
work.  BOX  1929,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17  Prospect  Ter.,  Montclair  N.  J. 


Buckingham  Rd,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARMER:  Farm  couple  or  family 

school  and  farm  or  maintenance. 
Farms,  R.F.D.,  1,  Oakdale,  Conn. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


HANDYMAN:  On  estate  or  farm, 
work.  Tel.  Cypress  5-6066.  Mr.  Kill 
Park  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


board, 

Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  cook,  male  nurse,  wi 

Kimble,  19  Pearl  St.,  Mystic,  Conn. 


MAN  47,  single,  gardener,  handyman,  farmer;  F, 
other  work;  long  experienced.  BOX  1915, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  N 

MATURE  man  offers  his  services  as  book- 
keeper-secretary  to  operator  of  a  large  farm;  p 
excellent  cook.  BOX  1920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY,  46,  would  like  position  as  housekeeper  j, 
for  refined  gentleman  on  farm  or  business  g 
man  in  country  farm  background;  references 
exchanged.  BOX  1925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FORMER  Bucks  County  farm  owner  would 
like  to  manage  farm,  dairy;  crop  experience;  JL 
executive  ability;  references  exchanged.  BOX  i* 
312,  New  Hope,  Pa.  Tel  2851. 

EXPERIENCED  gardner,  greenhouse,  general 
gardening  and  landscaping,  wishes  work. 
BOX  1924,  Rural  New-Yorker.  “ 

WANTED:  Housekeeping  for  a  man,  sober  2i 

and  respectable,  or  in  a  motherless  home.  " 
Write  BOX  1932,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ™ 

RECENTLY  sold  my  farm  and  herd  purebred 
Holsteins.  Would  like  connection  with  good 
purebred  establishment.  Excellent  references  — 
available.  Alton  G.  Henderson,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stamford  5705.  13 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row,  ir 
New  York  City.  w 

WIDOW,  60,  desires  housekeeping  position  in  j* 

refined,  motherless  home.  BOX  1810,  Rural  ° 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  single  man,  59,  desires  position  s 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  1826,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  1 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC.  t< 

IN  SERVICE:  Will  sell  180-acre  dairy  farm;  F 
90  acres  tillable;  central  Otsego  County; 
large  house,  needs  repairs,  large  barn,  tractor,  — 
modern  machinery;  $10,000;  $1,500  down,  $50  F 
month.  BOX  1902,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

147-ACRE  tractor-worked  farm,  located  short  p 
distance  from  main  road;  60  acres  meadow 
balance  pasture  and  woods;  well  built  9-room  — 
dwelling,  bath,  electricity;  30x80  2-story  barn,  F 
20  stanchions,  water  cups,  box  stalls,  18  good 
milking  cows,  10  young  stock,  2  horses;  tools,  h 
2  tractors,  tractor  plow,  mowing  machine,  h 
corn  planter,  harvester,  cultivator,  drag,  d 
spreader,  wagons,  side  and  dump  rake,  milk-  s 
ing  machine  and  cooler,  farm  truck;  every-  jj 
thing  goes  for  $13,500.  If  you  have  between  b 
$6,000  and  $6,500  to  pay  down  we  believe  we  tl 
can  finance  the  balance  with  easy  terms.  Full  ‘ 
information  write,  wire,  phone,  J.  D.  Galla-  = 
gher  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  “ 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  a 
farm  catalogue.  £ 

63  ACRES,  20  fields,  balance  timber;  deep  r. 

well;  house  built  1946;  10  rooms,  3  baths,  v 
oil  hot  water  heat;  bungalow,  other  buildings: 
price  $174500.  Ruth  H.  Devereaux,  Broker, 
Shohola,  Pa.  v 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity  over  5,000  layers.  BOX  1900,  Rural  t 
New-Yorker.  I 

STOCKED,  equipped  dairy  insurance,  $75,000;  c 
income  $30,000.  Price  $100,000,  terms.  BOX 

978  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  t 

FOR  SALE:  Small  chicken  farm.  3, 4-acre  on  a 
tar  road,  6-room  house,  fireplace;  all  im-  5 
provements,  barn  and  buildings;  ready  mar-  f 
ket;  45  miles  N.Y.C.;  secluded;  mountains: 
deer  hunting,  fishing;  $6,500.  BOX  1909,  Rural  , 
New-Yorker.  : 

SALE:  98  acres,  7-room  house,  barn,  chicken 
house  and  other  buildings;  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  house;  shower  bath  and  toilet.  Laura  * 
Stebbins,  Rt.  1,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  £ 

72-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  team  horses,  tool,  5  t 
head  of  stock,  good  buildings;  price  $5,000.  ! 

Wm,  Rogers,  R.D.  1,  Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM:  Fertile,  good  home  and  build-  ; 

ings,  improvements;  reasonable;  terms.  BOX 

366  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  ■ 

ESTABLISHED  business  for  rooms  and  meals, 
or  could  be  operated  as  an  apartment  house. 
Furnished;  some  antiques.  Ada’s,  Wilmington, 
Vermont. 

FOR  LEASE:  Service  station,  garage,  body  j 

shop;  location  Penna.  on  U.S.  Route  15.  This 
is  an  old  established  business;  will  stand 
strict  investigation  and  will  give  long  term 
lease  to  reliable  party.  BOX  1908,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ORANGE  County.  New  York,  27  acres  of  rich 

muckland;  packing  house,  housing  for  labor, 
wells  for  irrigation;  with  or  without  equip- 
ment.  Christopher  H.  Jones,  New  Hampton, 

N.  Y. 

CHICKEN  farm.  8,000  layer  capacity;  modern 
buildings  with  automatic  water  heating 
plant;  modern  7-room  house,  oil  heat;  3,000 
layers  included.  $39,500,  terms.  Scheidell  & 
Schmidt,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

BUNGALOW  for  sale.  3  rooms,  partly  finished, 

2  acres  of  ground;  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  See 
Wesley  E.  Roucroft,  Realtor,  R.F.D.  4,  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J. 

2-BAY  service  station,  lunchroom,  living  quar¬ 

ters;  main  New  York  route;  sell  or  ex¬ 
change  property;  other  interest.  BOX  1913, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM:  250  acres  Delaware  Co.,  8- 

room  house,  improvements;  barn,  60x40; 
other  out  buildings,  all  in  first  class  condi- 
tion;  excellent  location,  $18,000.  No  agents. 
BOX  134  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 

OUR  66-page  catalog  free,  isn’t  so  much  for 

looks,  but  it  surely  gives  you  facts  about 
>  farms,  homes,  businesses.  All  sizes,  all  prices, 
eastern  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
BOX  264,  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

MONTGOMERY  Co.,  168  acres,  60  head  stock, 
milk  income  $15,000,  3  tractors,  new  hay 

baler,  modern  equipment,  9-room  house,  ten¬ 
ant  house,  modern  barn,  3  silos,  $44,000  in¬ 
cluding  stock,  machinery,  crops;  level  land. 
Naum,  82  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

;  WANTED;  Dairy  farm  200-300  acres.  Finger 
t  Lake  region;  stocked,  equipped;  on  State 

i  road;  house,  modern  conveniences.  Robert  E. 
MacLaughlin,  c/o  C.  W.  Hall,  Denville,  N.  J. 

£  FARM  for  rent.  Northern  New  Jersey,  dairy 
farm  now  being  operated  with  25  cows,  6 
heifers,  12  head  of  young  stock;  70  acres, 
modem  barns  and  farm  equipment,  stock  and 

I  equipment  $25,000,  with  terms;  rental  of  farm 
_  with  cottage  $175  per  month.  Tredway  Agency, 

-  Hillside  Rd.,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  Farm,  complete  with  stock  and 
r  tools;  5  miles  Norwich,  N.  Y.  About  261 

v  .acres;  high  state  of  cultivation,  large  acreage 
'alfalfa,  large  timber,  good  water  supply  from 
:  never-failing  spring.  8-room  house,  al  modern 
*  improvements;  good  cow  ^ve: 

-  house,  2-car  garage,  other  buildings,  all  m 
good  repair.  Over  65  head  of  Holstein  cattle, 

‘  nearly  half  registered,  and  about  4(1  from 

-  Cornell  sires.  Full  line  of.  farm  machinery. 

>  Rufus  Wells,  R.D.  1,  Norwich,  New  York. 

-  WANTED:  To  rent  or  buy  cottage  in  village, 

-  handy  to  New  York  City,  by  bus  or  train. 

2  BOX  1936,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  WANTED:  For  hunting,  10  to  30  acres  wood- 
V  land  center  Catskill  or  Adironacks,  if  pos- 

“  sible,  with  cabin  in  good  shape.  Must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  Send  pictures  (returned),  to  F. 
Lackmann,  Mattituck,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
o  farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 

7  waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
l-  Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
i;  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

/  farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 

‘  1,  Farmington,  Delaware^ 

tion.  Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up. 

York  and  other  states.  West’s,  9-H, 


highway,  three  miles  village.  Fcur  acres. 


Attractive 


23 


70 


driven  well,  running  water,  electricity,  one 


or  equipped.  BOX  1829,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'OR  SALE:  4  acres.  Poultry,  900  layers;  local 
market.  Ray  Conklin,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

JS,  country  homes,  acreage.  Edwin 
Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. _ 

'OR  SALE:  172  acres,  74  tillable,  98  pasture 
and  woodland,  a  lot  of  big  timber;  12-room 
■,  electric  and  telephone;  three  chicken 
:s;  two  implement  sheds;  cattle  shed; 


50  head  cattle,  18  acres  com,  12  soy 
,0  hay  small  gragin,  two  John  Deere 
baler  combine  corn  picker,  feed 


FARMER  emigrating  from  England  shortly 
seeks  position  as  farm  manager;  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  etc.,  also 
breeding  and  rearing  beef  cattle  and  pigs. 
Operate  and  maintain  all  machinery,  farm 
accounts,  highest  references;  age  47.  Reply 
Darby  Care  Stotter  Brooks,  Whipstick  Rd., 
R.D.  3,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


improvements.  Reasonable.  BOX  1916,  Rural 


N.  Y.  C.,  accessible  by  railroad.  Phil  par- 
iculars.  Ben  Weisinger,  249  Marcy  Ave., 


lated  bungalow,  all  conveniences, 


ss,  insu- 
building 


acres.  Tumure,  Redding  Ridge, 


nt,  22 
Conn. 


brook  accessible,  fruit,  barn,  cider  mill,  8 


90  acres  tillable;  concrete  road;  3  miles  to 
•eague -Sheffield  milk  stations;  new  $20  000 


lalance  25  years  5%  interest.  BOX  1921, 
jural  New-Worker. _ 

'OR  SALE:  Farm  in  Albany  County:  180 
acres;  seeded  to  trefoil;  .  excellent  water 


ranches,  small,  large!  hunting  cabin,  30 
/ooded  acres,  $2,000.  Gas-Cabin  Stations, 
ountry  stores,  feed,  fuel,  building  supply. 
Vants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Coblesfall, 
“Eastern,”  N.  Y _ 

00-ACRE  modern  farm,  new  bungalow. 
Aarons,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. _ 

'OR  SALE:  Outstanding  dairy  farm,  facing 
2  highways.  Routes  38  and  39.  14  miles  south 


e  and  machinery,  room  for  90  head,  4 

_ ,  modern  houses  and  buildings;  show 

farm  of  State  of  New  Jersey:  surrounded  by 
3  thriving  towns;  could  b  eused  for  Real 
Estate  or  Dairy;  immediate  possession.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mt,  Holly,  N.  J.  Phone  1101. 

115  ACRES,  9,000  layer  poultry  farm;  modern 
cinderblock  building;  •  illness  of  partner 
necessitates  sale.  Feed  and  equipment  fran¬ 
chises,  5,000  laying  pullets,  3  modern  apart¬ 
ments,  fully  rented;  30  acres  grain  in;  rental 
income  over  $2,000  year.  All  latest  equipment, 
3  automatic  feeders,  egg  washer,  grader,  ele¬ 
vator,  $5,000  new  field  equipment  Price 
$55,000;  cash  $25,000.  Fair  Farms,  Canastota, 
New  York. 


CHENANGO  County  farm,  all  tractor  worked. 

205  acres,  80  acres  crop  land,  balance  pas¬ 
ture,  woods.  Ample  timber  for  own  use.  Prop¬ 
erty  located  on  good  road,  l\'z  miles  from 
milk  plant,  stores,  school,  chuches.  Land  in 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Barn  full  of  hay  and 
grains,  enough  to  winter  75  head.  Well  built 
8-room  dwelling,  modern  kitchen,  bath,  new 
heating  plant,  wonderful  water.  Cement  base¬ 
ment  barn,  55  stanchions,  water  cups,  2  stalls, 
silo.  Other  buildings,  large  horse  barn,  room 
for  dry  stock,  combination  tool  and  poultry 
house  (room  for  1,200  chickens),  2- story  2- 
car-  garage  (top  floor  easily  converted  into 
apartment);  40  fine  milk  cows  (great  portion 
freshening  soon):  20  young  stock,  2  farm 
horses;  good  set  farm  tools;  tractor  with 
plows,  mower,  manure  spreader,  wagons, 
drags,  milking  machines,  milk  cooler,  1%-ton 
truck;  most  every  tool  to  operate  with  ease. 
If  you  are  willing  to  work  you  can  pay  for 
this  farm  in  three  years.  Everything  goes  for 
$33,000.  If  you  have  $13,000  to  pay  down  we 
can  finance  the  balance  at  %  of  milk  check, 
payments  include  interest  at  4%.  Far  more 
information  call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher 
Real  Estate  Agency,  150  N.  Broad  St.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  Fall 
Catalogue,  “Free.’* _ 

TO  Close  Estate;  Heir  sacrifices  high  grade 
farmstead,  41  fine  acres,  lovely  6-room,  bath, 
home.  Fine  barns,  sheds,  almost  new.  Only 
$9,000;  for  immediate  sale.  Enjoy  the  moderate 
climate  of  the  famous  Maryland  Eastern  Shore. 
Harry  Thomas,  Montgomery  Realty,  Golds- 
boro,  Maryland. 


EXCELLENT  business  location,  700  ft.  on  U.S. 

on-  ig  acres,  pond,  7-room  house,  bath,  at¬ 
tached  garage,  $3,500.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1, 
Richfield  Springs,  N,  Y. _ _ 

POULTRY  farm,  capacity  2,000  layers,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  equipped.  Price  $20,000.  Write 
for  hiformation.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York. 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2 .50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida, 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50;  Fall  amber  $7.00: 

pails  only  prepaid  $1.35;  two  $2.50,  Amber 
$1.25.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  572. 
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PICKING  ROLLS 
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HARVESTING 


HARVESTING 


LONGER 


MM 

GIVES  YOU 

HARVESTING  MACHINES 

THAT  PAY  YOU  THE  TOP  PROFIT 
ON  YOUR  FARMING  DOLLAR! 

"'-.ether  you  farm  80  acres  or  800,  your  farm  profit  margin 
•  •  •  thc  ni°ney  you  make  on  your  investment  in  seed,  land 
jaaor,  and  machinery  .  .  .  depends  on  keeping  your  costs 
down.  MM  harvesting  machines  are  built  to  do  that  job  by 
saving  you  money  on  every  acre  you  harvest.  Here's  how: 
Farm-matched  MM  machines  let  you  scale  your  equip- 

!re,\ti,^e1St«ent  1°  your  acrease  and  your  crops.  For  example, 
the  MM  1 -Row  Huskor  gives  you  top-profit  corn  harvesting 
medium-sized  farms.  On  larger  acreages,  and  more 
diversified  operations,  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  can  save  you  real 

™°wLa!!  season  lon§-  Whatever  your  equipment  need,  there’s 
an  MM  harvesting  machine  that  meets  it. 

Outstanding  MM  advantages,  many  exclusive  on  MM 
harvesting  machines,  give  you  big  capacity  .  .  .  faster,  easier 
work  .  .  long-life  dependability.  You  profit  in  hours  saved, 
in  tuel  costs  slashed,  in  years  of  top  performance. 

You  make  further  important  savings  through  the  cleaner 
more  thorough  job  MM  harvesting  machines  are  made 
to  da  Whether  you  harvest  grain,  bean  or  seed  crops  with  the 
LiU-Combine  .  .  .  corn  with  the  Uni-Huskor  or  the  tractor- 
drawn  1-row  Huskor  ...  or  forage  crops  with  the  new  Uni- 
Foragor  .  .  .  you  get  all  your  crop,  at  premium  quality. 

For  a  more  piofitable  harvest  on  your  farm,  check  your 
machinery  needs,  then  see  your  MM  dealer  for  the  machine 
fcaat  pays  you  best! 


mm 

fliuciriais*  -i  * 


. 


HARVEST  UP  TO  13  ACRES  A  DAY 
WITH  THIS  BIG-CAPACITY  1-ROW  MM  HUSKOR 

Here's  typical  MM.  Huskor  capacity  to  speed  your  corn  harvest,  famed  Huskor 
advantages  that  boost  your  profit  margin.  MM  picker  action  gives  you  whole 
clean  ears  .  .  .  practically  eliminates  shelling  in  the  field.  Exclusive  MM  corn 
saver  helps  you  harvest  every  kernel  .  .  .  actually  stretches  yields.  Five-position 
floating  snouts  guide  even  down  stalk*  into  the  three  gathering  chains  .  .  . 
longer  snapping  rolls  get  high  and  low  ears.  Eight  full-length  metal  and  rubber 
husking  rolls  do  a  cleaner  and  faster  job  under  all  husking  conditions.  Ask 
your  MM  dealer  to  show  you  the  many  profit  advantages  that  make  the  MM 
I-Kow  Huskor  a  sell-out,  year  after  year! 

GRAIN...  CORN...  or  FORAGE  CROPS... 
HANDLE  THEM  ALL  with  the  MM  uni-farmor 

COMBINE  GRAIN,  SEED,  and  BEANS 

Mount  the  MM  Uni-Combine  on  the  Uni-Tractor  and  you  have  a  power¬ 
ful,  self-propelled  combine  that  handles  all  your  grain,  seed,  and 
bean  crops  with  ease.  You  get  all  these  unusual  advantages  to  cut 
your  harvesting  costs  and  speed  your  work:  variable-speed  drive  that 
lets  you  change  ground  speed  without  changing  threshing  speeds- 
cylinder  speed  adjustable  from  300  to  1200  rpm;  fishback  channels 
in  the  gram  pan  that  keep  grain  from  bunching  on  rolling  land;  the 
famous  MM  one-piece,  steel  concave  and  grate;  rasp-bar  cylinder; 

Uni-Matic  header  control. 

PICK  and  HUSK  YOUR  CORN 


YQUff  MM  SEALER  FOR  COST- CUTTING  FACTS  ON  MM  HARVESTING  MACH  IN 


mv 


s-Moline 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


Get  deaner  corn,  get  it  faster  and  easier  with  the  MM  Uni-Huskor,  self- 
propelled  by  the  Uni-Tractor.  MM  advanced  Huskor  design  gives  you 
oil  these  advantages  for  a  more  profitable  corn  harvest:  five-position 
floating  snouts;  four  53V2“  snapping  rolls  that  get  high,  low  and 
,  out-of-line  ears;  ten  36"  rubber  and  metal  husking  rolls;  husking 
raddle  with  rotating  and  side-to-side  action;  safety  clutch;  gears 
running  in  oil  bath;  roller  bearings  on  all  main  drives.  Just  one  bolt 
and  four  pins  mount  the  Uni-Huskor  on  the  Uni-Tractor— changeover 
is  fast,  simple  and  easy. 


HARVEST  FORAGE  CROPS 

Here’s  new,  low-cost  forage  harvesting  that  gets  your  hay  and  row 
crops  ready  for  the  silo  in  one  quick  trip  through  the  field.  It’s  the  MM 
Uni-Foragor  attachment  for  the  Uni-Tractor  available  with  interchange¬ 
able  hay  pickup  or  row  crop  head.  The  heavy-duty  cutter  has  four 
to”  hardened  steel  knives,  chops  row  crops  to  V2",  and  %" 

lengths,  windrowed  crops  to  !%",  2%",  and  3"  lengths  without  leaf 
loss  or  stem  shattering.  A  powerful  blower  and  large  delivery  pipes 
gave  you  big  capacity  in  any  forage  crop  ...  get  your  crop  harvested 
at  its  nourishing  best. 


SEPTEMBER  19.  1953 


Framework  for  the  Future 


Bedtime  for  the  Bees 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  getting  the  bees  ready  for  bed  for  their  wintertime 
rest  period ,  They  will  need  proper  hiving  and  sufficient  food  if  they  are 
to  come  through  with  strong  colonies  for  next  season’s  honey  making , 

- -  By  E.  D.  WIRTH  - - 


the  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall,  a  colony  of  bees  has  to 
begin  to  get  ready  for  going 
to  bed  until  next  year.  They 
will  do  this  whether  or  not 
you  give  them  any  help,  but 
a  great  deal  if  you  make  sure 
that  they  get  what  they  need.  The  timing  and 
pattern  of  winter  preparations  vary?  great¬ 
ly,  For  instance,  location  and  the  volume  and 
length  of  the  late  fall  nectar  flow  alter  the 
help  that  a  beekeeper  can  give  them.  This 
generally  is  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a 


theless,  the  basic  pattern  of  winter  manage¬ 
ment  remains  the  same. 

At  the  Close  of  the  Season 

Consider  the  circumstances  within  a  bee¬ 
hive  as  the  season  draw’s  to  a  close.  Bees  can 
work  only  during  the  daytime  and  they  can 
work  only  when  the  temperature  permits  their 
Hying  muscles  to  function.  In  other  words, 
their  working  day  has  been  cut  to  four  or 
five  hours  in  those  sections  where  frost  comes 
early.  In  order  to  build  up  winter  stores,  they 
need  flowers  but  all  fipwers  do  not  yield  nec¬ 
tar.  Some  flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar  under 
any  circumstances;  others  yield  only  under 
certain  combinations  of  temperature,  ground 
moisture,  humidity  and  sunshine.  That  is  why 
preparations  for  wintering  must  start;  early. 

Next  year’s  crop  of  honey  is  going  to  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  dependent  upon  the  building  up 
of  the  colony  in  the  Spring.  No  matter  how- 
much  honey  there  ma3r  be  in  the  flowers,  you 
are  nof  goipg  to  get  it  unless  you  have  the 
bees  to  go  after  it.  A  poor  queen  cannot  build 
up  a  big  brood  nest,  so  good  beekeepers  check 
the  work  of  the  queen  closely.  A  small 
scrawny  queen  very  likely  will  do  poor  work. 
She  simply  just  has  not  got  the  machinery 
to  manufacture  the  50,000  or  more  fertile  eggs 
that  she  will  have  to  lay  next  Spring. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  that  a  fine  looking 
queen  has  a  brood  nest  that  shows  a  lot  of 
empty  cells  among  the  sealed  brood.  Such 
empty  cells  can  be  caused  by  the  worker  bees 
temporarily  storing  nectar  or  pollen  in  them 
while  the  queen  is  laying  on  that  comb,  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  mean  that  she  is  laying  eggs 
that  do  not  hatch.  Whether  such  a  condition 
is  caused  by  improper  or  incomplete  mating, 
or  mating  with  a  drone  that  was  more  or  less 
impotent,  is  unimportant.  The  fact  that  the 
condition  exists  is  enough  to  warrant  the  re¬ 
placement  of  that  queen. 

Requeening  the  Hive 

Some  beekeepers  requeen  every  hive  every 
year  with  a  young  queen  raised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  queens  can  be  raised  as  a  separate 
project,  or  be  bought  from  breeders  who 
specialize  in  this  work.  Other  beekeepers 
watch  a  queen’s  work  all  through  the  sea- 
sonj  and  let  her  continue  as  long  as  she  does 
good  work.  Still  others  let  the  bees  decide 
when  they  want  a  new  queen,  and  let  them 
supersede  at  their  own  convenience.  Each 
method  has  advantages. 

If  you  requeen  all  hives,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  get  young  queens,  but  some  of  them 
may  not  be  as  good  as  the  ones  that  are  re¬ 
placed.  If  you  wait  for  each  queen  to  prove 
herself,  you  may  find  that  the  season  is  past 
history  before  you  get  around  to  doing  it.  If 
you  let  the  bees  decide,  you  save  a  lot  of  work 


but,  in  time,  you  also  acquire  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
grels  that  give  progressively  worse  per¬ 
formances. 

Stores  for  the  Colony 

Today  beemen  are  getting  to  know  how 
much  honey  a  colony  needs  from  the  end  of 
one  harvest  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
Years  ago,  in  the  days  of  small  hives  and 
much  swarming,  it  was  considered  sufficient 
if  a  colony  had  10  pounds  of  honey  to  last 
over  the  so-called  dormant  season.  A  small 


temperature  without  much  exertion.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  colony  may  live  through  the 
Winter  and  then  starve  in  the  Spring  because 
the  weather  prevents  their  going  out  to 
gather  nectar  or  pollen.  At  best  they  remain 
too  weak  to  put  up  much  surplus,  even  in  a 
favorable  season. 

Not  only  weak,  but  many  strong ,  colonies 
that  have  a  lot  of  stores,  can  starve  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  Brood  takes  a  lot  of  honey; 
in  fact,  on  an  average,  it  takes  a  frame  of 
honey  and  pollen  to  raise  a  frame  of  brood  to 
maturity.  The  stores  must  be  above  the  cluster, 
because  in  the  usual  northern  location  it  is  too 
cold  in  the  low-er  part  of  the  hive  for  the  bees 
to  go  dow-n  to  get  it.  The  cluster  maintains  a 
livable  temperature  and,  since  warmth  rises, 
the  cluster  gradually  works  its  way  upwards. 

The  current  practice  is  to  leave  at  least  a 
full  depth  super  of  honey  above  the  brood 
nest,  and  the  equivalent  of  four  full  frames 
of  honey  in  the  lower  body  of  a  two  story  hive. 
If  this  amount  seems  excessive,  consider  what 
happened  in  the  yard  pictured  during  the 
Winter  of  1952-53. 

The  weather  all  through  that  Winter  was 
mild,  so  mild  that  the  queens  must  have 
started  to  lay  in  early  January.  Young  bees 
were  seen  flying  as  early  as  mid-February. 
The  net  result  of  this  early  brood  rearing  was 
that  the  colonies  were  excessively  strong  long 
before  anything  was  available  in  the  fields. 


When  they  were  unpacked  and  examine# 
before  the  first  fruit  bloom,  some  were  found 
to  be  destitute  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  equivalent  of  80  pounds  or  more  of 
honey  on  November  1.  Proof  that  brood  rear¬ 
ing  had  used  up  the  stores  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  colonies  with  the  fewest  bees  had 
the  most  honey,  whereas  the  strongest  were 
depleted. 

Weather  Protection 

Protection  from  the  weather  is  another  part 
of  winter  management  on  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  pictures  there  is  a  dense  tangle  of  honey¬ 
suckle  and  catbrier  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  yard.  This  makes  an  almost  perfect  wind¬ 
break  from  prevailing  winds.  Wind  does  more 
harm  to  bees  than  low  temperatures,  because 
bees,  with  no  protection  other  than  a  wind¬ 
break,  often  have  survived  equally  as  well  as 
packed  hives. 

Some  packing,  however,  is  advisable,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  have  the  effect  of  slowing  down 
temperature  changes  within  the  hive.  Fre¬ 
quently  during  an  average  Winter,  a  warm 
day  permits  ■  the  bees  to  break  ’  cluster  and 
roam  all  over  the  hive  and  then  suddenly 
there  is  a  rapid  drop  in  temperature^  This 
quick  change  can  cause  a  lot  of  bees  to  be 
stranded  outside  the  cluster  _ whereas,,  with 
moderate  packing,  the  change  is  slow  enough 
for  them  to  reassemble.  Though  very  heavy 
packing  also  insulates  the  hive,  sometimes  this 
slowing  of  the  rate  of  change  results  in  the 
retaining  of  cold  during  a  warm  spell  to  the 
extent  that  the  bees  miss  a  much  needed 
flight. 

Feeding  Dry  Sugar 

Getting  back  to  the  question  of  stores,  the 
feeding  of  dry  sugar  is  a  fairly  new  develop¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  done  by  some  for  years, 
but  the  usual  practice  of  others  is  to  feed  a 
thick  sugar  syrup.  A  simple  formula  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  sugar  in  boiling  water  in  the  ratio  of  a 
measure  of  water  to  two  measures  of  sugar. 

(Continued  on  Page  582) 


.4  windbreak  of  honeysuckle  and  catbrier  on  the  northwest  side  of  iiiis  bee  yard  affords  an  ideal  ’ffr0~ 
tecfion  against  'prevailing  winds.  The  hives  in  this  yard  are  sufficiently  protected  by  a  single  thick¬ 
ness  of  tar  paper  wrapped  around  three  sides  of  the  hives,  with  the  entrances  left  uncovered  to  a 

southern  exposure.  The  unpacked  hives  are  empty. 

THE  RURAL  NEW -Y ©K.K.ER 


big  difference  in  wintering  methods,  because 
actually  every  beekeeper  has  to  work  out  a 
method  that  is  best  for  his  conditions.  Never  - 


colony  can  and  will  survive  with  a  small 
amount  of  stores,  providing  the  season  is 
favorable.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 
season  allow  the  cluster  to  maintain  a  livable 
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Mean 


Photo:  Rebman,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

'he  vttpMm  packaging  of  fresh  fruits  gives  more  protection  to  the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  enhances  their  sale  value .  A  combination  bulk  and 

package  display,  as  shown ,  outsells  bulk  apples  two  to  one. 


By  ELDON  S.  SANTA 


GROWER  who  considers  him¬ 
self  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
producer  of  fine  fruit,  will 
find  his  business  a  higher  pay¬ 
ing  proposition  than  one  who 
leaves  the  selling  of  his 
entirely  in  the  lap  of  someone 
else.  Fresh  fruits,  along  with  almost  every 
other  food  item,  have  been  passing  through 
an  evolution  in  merchandising  for  the  past 
10  years  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Much 
has  been  learned  and  more  useful  information 
is  constantly  in  the  making  throughout  the 
country.. 

Packaging  Fresh  Fruits 

Packaging  of  fresh  fruits  has  been  and  will'' 
continue  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
merchandising  evolution.  The  package  is  a 
means-  of  conveyance.  Its  nature  must  en¬ 
courage  economy,  convenience  and  customer 
demand.  The  type  of  package  for  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  these 
three  elements  of  our  marketing  system.  Since 
we  live  and  work  in  a  competitive  economy, 
one  of  our  first  questions  of  any  change  is: 
“Will  it  permit  me,  or  my  business,  to  in¬ 
crease  profits?”  The  question  is  basic. 

Packaging  of  fresh  fruits  is  evolving  toward 
giving  more  protection  to  tender  products,  at 
the  same  time  enchancing  their  salable  quali¬ 
ties,  Packages  are  to  fresh  fruits  what  clothes 
are  to  human  beings.  They  must  first  give 
some  measure  of  protection  to  the  body,  and 
they  must  also  be  fashionable.  As  external 
appearance  determines  to  a  large  extent  the 
segment  of  human  society  into  which  a  per¬ 
son  has  placed  himself,  so  it  also  determines 
into  what  class  a  particular  fruit  is  placed.  We 
Americans  are  prone  to  place  looks  at  the 
top  of  a  list  of  desirable  qualities,  and  so  we 
must  take  the  matter  into  economic  consider¬ 
ation. 

Three  Ways  to  Boost  Sales 

Consumer  packages  are-  playing  a  bigger 
and  bigger  role  in  fruit  merchandising.  Most 
of  the  work  on  consumer  packages  for  fresh 
fruit  has  been  done  with  apples.  Cornell 
University’s  Dr.  Mak  Brunk,  specialist  in  fruit 
marketing,  has  made  many  interesting  and 
worthwhile  studies  on  the  subject.  One  of  his 
conclusions  is  that,  when  apples  are  offered 
for  sale  in  both  consumer  units  and  in  bulk 
display,  many  more  apples  are  sold  than  when 
they  are  offered  in  bulk  only.  His  figures  are 
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these:  stores,  with  bulk  displays  only,  sold 
12.5  pounds  of  apples  per  100  customers  while 
stores  with  bulk  display  and  four-pound  film 
bags  of  apples  sold  nearly  twice  as  much  per 
100  customers  —  23  pounds. 

Another  sidelight  from  Dr.  Brunk  is  this. 
The  volume  of  apple  sales  in  retail  stores 
jumped  33  per  cent  when  only  bruise^free 
fruit  was  offered  for  sale.  So  far  both  research 
studies  and  experiences  of  growers  alike  con¬ 
clude  that  the  consumer  package  protects  the 
apples  better  and  reduces  bruising,  the  num¬ 
ber  one  cause  of  loss  after  apples  leave  the 
grower’s  packing  house. 

Dr.  Brunk  also  found  that  people  want 
apples  highly  colored.  Stores  selling  highly 
colored  apples  sold  10  pounds  more  per  100 
customers  than  those  offering  average  colored 
to  poorly  colored  fruit. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  substantiated  by  re¬ 
cent  studies  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Apple  Commission,  What  we 
have  said  so  far  adds  up  to  this:  Put  highly 
colored,  bruise-free  apples  in  bags  and  in 


The  polyethylene  bag  has  become  a  very  popular 
consumer  package  for  apples  in  the  retail 
trade.  Fruit  is  sold  by  the  pound  in  these  con¬ 
tainers,  and  makes  an  attractive  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  little  or  no  shriveling  due  to 
moisture  loss  by  evaporation.  Photograph  taken 
in  the  Sand,  Hill  Orchards  packing  house  near 
Carroll ,  Ohio , 


bulk  displays  in  stores  if  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  volume  of  sales.  There  are  many  other 
devices  that  can  help  push  up  fresh  apple 
sales,  but  these  are  among  the  most  important  . 

More  Profit  From  Better  Packages 

John  Hall,  a  prominent  fruit  grower  from 
Loekport,  N.  Y.,  made  this  comment  to  me 
several  months  ago:  ’“The  cost  of  the  package 
must  remain  below  25  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  packed  unit  if  it  is  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical.”  Manufacturers  of  fruit  packages 
must  keep  this  in  mind,  except  for  special  or 
gift  packages.  Mr,  Hall  follows  up  his  state¬ 
ment  with  this  thought:  when  a  superior 
package  is  used,  losses  of  fruit  are  reduced 
and  there  is  an  incentive  to  use  that  type,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  a  premium  price  is  received 
for  fruit  sold  in  it. 

With  reference  to  actual  package  costs,  here 
are  some  figures  from  Ohio  growers.  Harry 
Lutz  of  Sand  Hill  Orchards  in  Carroll,  has 
been  packaging  apples  by  hand  in  five-pound 
polyethylene  bags.  Eight  bags,  40  pounds  of 
apples,  are  packed  to  a  master  carton.  The 
packing  costs  add  up  as  follows:  eight  bags 
cost  24  cents,  labor  for  filling  12  cents  and 
the  master  carton  18  cents.  The  total  cost  is 
54  cents,  as  opposed  to  24  cents  for  a  carton 
holding  40  pounds  of  bulk  apples.  Thus  the 
cost  to  this  grower  for  putting  up  consumer 
units  was  30  cents  above  the  conventional 
bulk  pack.  He  reasoned  that  to  make  the 
venture  profitable  he  would  have  to  get  at 
least  30  cents  more  for  the  eight-bag  carton 
than  he  received  for  the  40 -pound  bulk-filled 
carton  of  apples.  For  apples  packed  by  the 
bulk  method,  he  received  $2.75  and  for  the 
bagged  apples,  $3.15  per  carton.  In  line  with 
many  other  growers  who  have  turned  to  pre¬ 
packaging  at  the  orchard,  Harry  Lutz’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  apple  sales  is  on  the  rise.  Retail  stores 
sold  the  five-pound  bags  at  49  cents  each, 
taking  a  25  per  cent  mark-up. 

With  apples,  the  trend  is  largely  towards 
the  use  of  film  bags,  especially  polyethylene 
and  pliofilm.  Reasons  for  this  are  that  custom¬ 
ers  can  see  practically  every  apple  in  the 
package,  it  makes  an  attractive  unit,  is  easily 
filled  and  can  be  conveniently  handled.  Size 
of  bags  used  varies  somewhat  with  the  market 
in  which  fruit  is  being  sold.  For  our  eastern 
and  midwestern  grown  apples,  three  and  four 
pound  bags  have  appeared  most  popular 
(Continued  on  Page  580) 
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HOftN  PINS 
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Fused  Thermotape  is  safe,  easy  to  use. 
Simply  wrap  it  around  pipe,  secure  it 
with  tape,  plus  it  in.  Protects  to  50° 
below  zero.  Shockproof,  fireproof,  water¬ 
proof.  Made  to  last.  20  ft.,  $6.15:  40 
ft.,  $9.75;  60  ft.,  $13.35.  THERMO¬ 
STAT  makes  operation  automatic, 
cuts  operating  costs:  $5.95. 

Automatic  Watering  Fountain 
Plus  Optional  Anti-Freeze 
Protection  ^ 

Genuine  Smith-Gates 
poultry  fountain  is  best 
by  far.  No  moving  parts.  Fault- 
free,  Rustproof  brass  to  last  for 
years.  Saves  time,  money.  Optional  plug-in 
heater  keeps  water  from  freezing  at  zero. 
Fountain, $6.95; Heater, $3.20;  Both,  $9.95. 


Automatic  Water  Warmers 

ffifT]  Warm  water  means  more  profit.  Order 
B#  !  a  Smith-Gates  water  warmer  now.  Easy 
S  to  use — put  it  in  water,  plug  it  in. 
wS  100%  safe.  Thermostatically  eon- 

Wa  trolled.  FOR  POULTRY:  150  watts, 
pry  $5.55;  250  watts,  $6.30.  FOR 
STOCK:  250  watts,  $7.50;  500  watts, 
$9.60  (with  copper  float,  $10.90). 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY  I 


IMKSIillAItT 


DEPT.  1.17  •  FORESTVILLE,  CONN.Jg 


HOWS  W _ _ _ 

^  'haoU  •  HUtCHESg  gave  30%  by  buying  direct  fadory- 
Cl  AC  FOWtn  SENtRAtOR  |  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
x  ^piows  snow  •  sprats!  peverse  g,  fun  differential  for  easy 
tcUTS  WOOD  •  SCYTHES!  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
ItoUER  •  SUUPfJ  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
_  ’  Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 

SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet . 

J  DEPT.  F 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
6hows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Bulbs, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Guarantectd  to  grow 
or  replaced  free.  Our  69th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Complete  selection  of  popular 
varieties  plus  many  exclusive 
patented  strains  from  one  of 
America's  leading  nurseries. 
Backed  by  over  80  years  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  planters.  Write 
today  for  free  60  page  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  B-923,  Princess  Anne, Md. 
STATE  CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED 

BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

17  VARIETIES 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

MONROE  FARMS 
Box  555,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICE  LIST 


-EVERGREENS. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 
For  Fall  1953,  and  Spring,  1954 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 
CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
CROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  eergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up.  Fruit 
trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  in¬ 
formation. 

Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Box  125,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 

BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Variety  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0 _ FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

HOLLAND  BULBS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  CROCUS.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
HEHER  NURSERY,  RFD  I,  Box  76,  Pipersviile,  Pa. 
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COMPOST 

50c  A  TON 

EASILY  MADE  FROM  WASTE  MATERIAL 

Burklelgh  Compost  Activator  Is  entirely  nat¬ 
ural;  organic.  Makes  sweet,  earthy  compost 
from  leaves,  grass  clippings,  garden  waste ,  hay, 
straw,  sawdust,  manures  If  available.  A  little 
does  much.  Keeps  full  strength  until  used. 

Send  only  $1.  for  enough  to  activate  up  to 
two  tons,  plus  complete  instructions  including 
••SECRETS  OF  SAWDUST”  and  special  32-page 
booklet,  "GARDENING  IN  GOD’S  WAY.” 
ORDER  BY  MAIL  TODAY.  We  pay  delivery. 

BURKLEIGH  CO.,  Dept.  238,  Towson,  Md. 

SAVE  30%  ..ROTARY 
l=,  .^--TRACTORS 


GENUINE  OREGON®  CHIPPER  CHAIN, 
manufactured  and  strongly  guaranteed  by 
saw  chain  specialists,  is  the  world’s  leading 
replacement  chain  for  all  makes  of  saws.  Its 
famous  hollow-ground,  hard-chromed  Fast- 
File  Tooth  is  not  only  durable  and  speedy  in 
the  cut,  but  is  quickly  sharpened  by  a  few 
easily  directed  file  strokes.  Any  saw  opera¬ 
tor  can  file  genuine  OREGON®  Chipper 
Chain  right.  Buy  it  from  your  chain  saw 
dealer,  or  write  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp., 
Desk  599,  8816  S.  E.  17th  Avenue,  Portland 
2,  Oregon.  Give  saw  make,  bar  length. 


(Continued  from  Page  579) 
Many  five-pound  bags  are  used, 
too,  especially  for  apples  of  smaller 
sizes. 

Quality,  Uniformity  and  Refriger¬ 
ation 

The  quality  of  fruit  which  goes 
into  the  consumer  package  is 
of  extreme  importance.  You 
cannot  put  shabby  apples  into 
an  attractive  package  and  have  it 
possess  eye  appeal.  It  is  just  like 
trying  to  dress  up  a  dirty,  unshaven 
man  in  a  $500  suit  and  trying  to 
make  him  look  like  the  President. 
The  matter  of  color  of  fruit  is  of  im¬ 
portance  as  evidenced  earlier.  What 
we  are  doing  is  dressing  up  an  at¬ 
tractive  product  in  an  attempt  to 
sell  it  quicker  and  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  to  all  concerned. 

We  cannot  overlook  size  of  fruit 
which  goes  into  the  package.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  size  is  advisable,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  over  a  quarter  inch  varia¬ 
tion  in  diameter  of  fruit.  Many 
growers  who  are  prepackaging  sell 
their  larger  sizes  of  apples  first  and 
smaller  ones  later.  This  in  some  in¬ 
stances  has  permitted  growers  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  for  2(4  inch  apples 
as  for  2%  inch  sizes.  It  should  be 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  necessity 
for  refrigeration  of  consumer  pack¬ 
aged  apples.  Every  effort  is  needed 
to  hold  down  spoilage  and  shrivelling 
of  fruit  in  the  package  in  order  to 
retain  its  eye  appeal.  One  spoiled 
apple  in  a  bag  can  stop  the  sale  of 
several  good  ones. 

Growers  who  are  servicing  retail 
stores  directly  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  check  bagged  apples  held 
over  from  one  week  to  another,  re¬ 
placing  those  with  even  the  slight¬ 
est  spoilage.  This  may  appear  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  operation,  but  it 
means  that  the  stores  will  sell  more 
apples  because  the  list  of  satisfied 
customers  grows  longer.  Retailers 
have  no  objections  to  this  practice 
either. 

Labeling  the  Fruit  Package 

Labeling  the  consumer  package  of 
apples  is  a  profitable  practice.  The 
label  should  tell  the  consumer  where 
the  apples  came  from,  the  variety, 
what  it  is  best  used  for,  grade, 
weight  and  price.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  grower  to  sell  his  pro¬ 


duce  all  the  way  through  retail  store 
into  the  customer’s  home.  Some 
growers  have  a  brand  name  which 
appears  on  the  label.  A  few  are  find¬ 
ing  it  advantageous  to  pack  different 
grades  under  different  brand  names. 
This  means  les;s  confusion  for  the 
customer.  When  she  see  a  bag  of 
apples  of  a  particular  brand  she 
knows  just  what  it  is  going  to  be, 
because  she  bought  the  same  last 
week,  or  last  year. 

Consider  the  Consumer 

In  any  discussion  of  fruit  pack¬ 
ages  we  cannot  omit  the  consumer’s 
preference.  You  have  gleaned  from 
the  preceding  paragraphs  that  Mrs. 
Consumer  is  the  person  who  finally 
writes  the  stamp  of  approval  or  re¬ 
jection.  So  far  she  has  approved  the 
consumer  package  because  it  fits  into 
her  buying  habits.  She  approves  it 
because  she  buys  more  apples. 

Consumer  packaging  of  apples  has 
not  met  with  universal  approval, 
however.  Neglecting  any  one  of  the 
items  before  mentioned  can  bring 
heavy  criticism  of  this  method  of 
packaging.  Once  a  market  sets  its 
mind  against  a  type  of  package  it  is 
difficult  to  reverse  the  contention. 
The  consumer  units,  and  especially 
the  film  bags,  are  a  fine  means  for 
increasing  the  merchandising  quali¬ 
ties  of  apples,  and  should  be  used  as 
they  are  intended  —  to  dress  up  a 
fine  product. 

Improved  types  of  containers  for 
shipping  bulk  apples  are  available 
too.  Again  the  need  for  protection  of 
a  tender  product  is  stressed.  With 
the  development  of  the  various  tray- 
packs  for  carton,  wood  and  wire- 
bound  master  containers,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  step  has  been  made.  Many 
tests  with  the  tray-packs  reveal  a 
decided  reduction  in  bruising  of  fruit 
in  transit.  Since  fruit  must  be  packed 
by  hand  in  the  tray  cells,  instead  of 
being  poured,  less  bruising  occurs. 
Uniformity  of  size  is  essential  and  so 
promotes  more  accurate  and  uareful 
grading.  Growers  who  have  been  at 
it  for  three  or  four  years  now  are 
convinced  that  the  tray-pack  is  the 
best  way  to  move  their  larger  sizes 
and  fancy  fruit,  and  much  of  their 
number  one  fruit.  This  type  of  pack 
means  less  waste,  less  loss  and 
more  customers.  It  is  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  good  fruit 
merchandising. 


I 


5 


f 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Au¬ 
strian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas 

Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  6  year  trans-  Sfe  , 
plants,  8  to  14  inches  tall.  Blue-  ^ 

green  to  marvelous  blue  color;  com- 
pact,  sturdy;  handsome  specimens 
or  hedge. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

Write  today  for  Fall  planting  list  and  famous 
Christmas  Tree  Grower’s  Guide,  free. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

box  2o-i  INDIANA,  PA. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Managing  Sour  Cherry  Trees 


I  should  like  a  little  information  on 
sour  cherry  culture.  We  have  a  six- 
year-old  orchard  and  a  25-year-old 
orchard.  Our  old  orchard  is  in  sod 
and  not  fertilized  or  pruned  much 
with  the  result  that  the  cherries  have 
been  small  for  years.  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  young  orchard?  Should 
they  be  kept  worked?  Is  it  the  type 
of  tree  or  the  soil  that  makes  large 
cherries?  w.  H.  s. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

The  main  commercial  variety  of 
sour  cherry  is  Montmorency,  and  it 
is  probably  this  variety  that  you 
have.  The  size  of  the  fruit  can  be 
improved  by  pruning  and  fertilizing. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the 
top  of  an  old  cherry  tree  produces 
the  most  and  the  best  fruit.  This  is 
because  the  most  productive  wood  is 
found  where  annual  terminal  growth 
is  from  eight  to  15  inches.  Spurs 
form  on  such  wood,  which  bear  year 
after  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
shoot  growth  is  small  (under  eight 
inches),  blossom  buds  form  on  the 
one-year  wood,  which  fruit  and  leave 
barren  wood  behind.  The  result  is 
a  weak,  willowy  type  of  growth.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  objective  in  growing 
cherries  is  to  develop  vigorous  wood 
with  numerous  spurs  rather  than 
weak  willowy  growth  with  only  ter¬ 
minal  fruiting. 

In  order  to  develop  this  desired 
vigor,  you  should  prune  and  fertilize. 
Pruning  should  consist  of  cutting  to 
outside  lateral  branches.  Small  dia¬ 
meter  limbs  which  arise  from  the 
central  upright  trunk  or  limbs  should 
be  removed  especially  if  they  over¬ 
lap  or  cross  over  on  to  a  larger  more 
desirable  branch.  The  ideal  is  to 
have  the  limbs  so  spaced  and  ar¬ 
ranged  that  each  branch  has  a  defi¬ 


nite  area  in  which  to  grow.  The  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  a  palm  tree  is  not  a 
bad  guide  to  follow. 

Fertilizers  should  be  applied  each 
Spring  just  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 
They  should  be  broadcast  out  at  the 
drip  of  the  branches.  For  a  six-year- 
old  tree,  about  1(4  pounds  per  tree 
of  sodium  nitrate  or  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate  will  be  sufficient.  Each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  add  (4  pound.  If  ammonium 
nitrate  is  used  these  values  should 
be  cut  in  half  because  this  latter 
fertilizer  contains  about  twice  as 
much  nitrogen  as  the  other  nitrogen 
fertilizers. 

Clean  cultivation  is  the  standard 
recommended  practice  for  sour'  cher¬ 
ries.  However,  in  some  areas  cherries 
are  grown  in  sod  or  are  mulched. 
Usually  erosion  is  a  problem  in  such 
cases.  If  you  find  that  you  must  keep 
the  trees  in  sod,  the  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  doubled  to 
allow  for  that  removed  by  the  cover. 
With  continued  annual  treatment  the 
trees  in  your  young  orchard  should 
give  you  good  yields  of  good  size 
fruit.  L.  d.  t. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FULL  COLOR,  FALL 
CATALOG.  Our  APPLES,  PjEARS^ 
CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES  are  strong 
northern  grown  stock  GUARANTEED  to 
grow  and  bear  early.  We  issue  a  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  certificate  guar¬ 
anteeing  our  cherries  to  be  virus-free. 

See  our  Special  Offers  and  prices  before 
ordering  stock  for  Fall  planting.  Supplies 
of  fruit  trees  are  limited  this  season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ORDER  EARLY.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Established  1880 

If  F  I  I  V  BROTHERS 
IbCIiL  I  NURSERIES,  INC. 

38  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


y  10 _ _ 

6  In  tall -only  « ‘p&p ^22°^' I *  3 *  *° 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  4 
yr:.  °y,  transplanted,  4  to  10  In. 
tall.  Five  each:  Balsam  Fir,  Red 
p‘,n®,  Red  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
al>  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated  price 
Dst  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN  -933,  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hanunenten,  N.J. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pc. 


4/N.rtOtV£RS 


Steele's  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide  range  of  the 
richest  vivid  colors.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  39  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializ¬ 
ing.  Send  now  for  FREE  price  list. 

HILL  TOP  GARDENS,  Box  S,  Purcellville. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

American  Arborvitae  8  to  14  inch . 10  for  $2.25 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . 10  for  j.oo 

Norway  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . 10  for  .25 

Scotch  Pine  6  to  12  inch . -.10  for  j;-"? 

Mugho  Pine  Dwarf  5  to  8  inch . 10  for  2.15 

American  Red  Pine  10  to  15  inch . 10  for  2.25 

Remittance  With  Order  POSTPAID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 

Neuner’s  Evergreen  Nursery 

R.  D.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSW0RTH  2,  PA. 

SEED  TESTING  SERVICE  for  PURITY  and  GER¬ 
MINATION  for  All  Kinds  of  Seeds.  AUXOGROW 
PLANT  LABORATORY,  PORT  MATILDA,  PA- 

-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  — TT" 

The  cash  crop.  Free  flow  to  grow,  where  to  sell,  ajw 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS- 
BOX  861,  _ ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHRISTMAS  TREES:  Banks  Pine  50c;  Austrian  Pine 
75c.  SCHOFIELD.  Hamburg,  Berks  Q0-.  vIr 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  6ur!l^f' 
Fren  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA- 
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THE  WORLD’S  MOST  COMFORTABLE  CAB 


.  . .  is  a  “break”  for  you  on 
hauling  costs!  New  Ford  Truck 
DRIVERIZED  CAB  cuts  fatigue! 

Reducing  driver  fatigue  is  only  one  of  the  many 
virtues  of  the  new  Ford  Driverized  Cab.  It 
also  makes  for  easier  driving. 

Easier  driving  means  safer  driving!  Easier 
driving  means  greater  efficiency  in  terms  of 
more  hauling,  done  faster,  which  means  a  more 
economical  operation. 

The  new  Ford  Driverized  Cab  is  just  one 
of  many  new  time-saving  features  that  make 
Ford  Trucks  your  best  buy ! 

For  sustained  speed  travel,  Ford  provides 
new  Low-Friction  power  in  V-8  or  Six.  For 
faster,  easier  handling,  Ford  provides  Synchro- 
Silent  transmissions  standard  in  every  model 
-—and  new  ''short -turn”  front  axles. 

Both  Standard  and  Deluxe  Driverized  Cabs 
offer  all  the  features  mentioned  on  this  page. 
See  your  Ford  Dealer  for  full  details. 


'  Before  you  buy  any  truck...  Make  the  v 

15 -second  SIT  DOWN  TEST 
In  FORDS  -new  Driverized  Cab  * 


Driverized  Deluxe  cab  shown  in 
photos  available  at  slight  extra  cosL 


'  ^  T 


SWING  open  the  new,  wider  doors!  Door  handles 
are  easy-operating  push-button  type  .  .  .  like 
in  quality  cars.  Door  latches  are  new  rotor-type. 


HOIST  your  size  12' s  into  the  cab !  Plenty  of  room 
between  the  seat  and  door  pillar.  No  toe  dances 
getting  in  or  out  of  a  Ford  Driverized  Cab! 


SWEEP  your  eyes  across  the  new  one-piece  wind¬ 
shield. .  With  visibility  like  thus  you  can  really 
navigate.  Safer,  of  course!  Less  eye-strain. 


GLANCE  back  through  the  4-ft.-wide  rear _  window. 
You  can  see  the  space  you’re  backing  into. 
Why  pay  extra  for  rear  quarter  windows  . 


SLIDE  into  the  wide,  comfortable  seat.  Bounce  to 
test  the  super-cushioning  action  of  Ford’s  ex¬ 
clusive  seat  shock  snubber  and  non-sag  springs. 


STRETCH  your  arms  into  big  cab  roominess.  Ford 
Driverized  Cabs  provide  more  hip-room  than 
any  of  the  5  other  leading  makes. 


World's  most  powerful  Pickup 
truck  with  the  world’s  most 
comfortable  cab.  6Va  -ft.  box, 
over  4  ft.  wide.  Clamp-tight 
tailgate.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six! 


FORD 

TRUCKS 

SAVE  TIME!  SAVE  MONEY!  IASI  LONGER 


September  19,  1953 
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AC’s  patented  CORALOX  was  the 
first  spark  plug  insulator  especially 
engineered  to  meet  the  performance 
requirements  of  all  different  types 
of  farm  equipment. 

Getting  hot  quicker  to  burn  away 
oil  and  wet  carbon  deposits — and 
resisting  the  deposit  of  oxide  coat- 
ings — CORALOX  stays  clean  longer. 


With  three  times  the  mechanical 
strength  of  previous  insulators — and 
four  times  greater  heat  conductivity 
— CORALOX  stands  up  better  under 
hardest  farm  use. 

For  smoother,  more  economical, 
longer-life  spark  plug  operation — 
get  AC’s  — only  spark  plug  with 
patented  CORALOX  Insulator.^- 


Factory  Equipment 
on  Nearly  as  many 
New  Cars  and  Trucks 
as  All  Other 
Makes  Combined 


GM 


lomnuR 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  ILSSjl  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


YETTER 

DISC  COULTER-JOINTER 


faster,  cleaner . . .  saves  you  money 


Actual  drawbar  tests  prove  the  YETTER  Disc  Coulter- 
Jointer  makes  plows  pull  easier.  Rolling  and  cutting 
ahead  of  the  moldboard,  the  Yetter  reduces  dirt  friction 
.  .  .  permits  plowing  in  one  gear  higher.  Many  users 
report  they  plow  5  acres  in  4-acre  time! 


The  YETTER  puts  more  of  your  tractor  power  to 
work  .  .  reduces  power  loss  and  cuts  your  fuel  bills. 
Efficient  single  blade  design  —  NO  UNNECESSARY 
SECOND  BLADE  TO  WASTE  POWER1 


SLICING  ACTION  cuts  and  covers  trash,  wet  or 
dry  .  .  .  and  the  deflector,  exclusive  with  YETTER 
insures  complete  covering.  Cleaner  plowing  results  — 
kills  corn  borer  and  INCREASES  YOUR  YIELDS. 

Write  for  literature. 


YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER 


W 

o 


Keeps  front  tractor  wheels 
rolling  when  it’s  wet  and 
muddy.  Low  priced  .  .  .  easy 
to  install  and  adjust.  WRITE: 

VETTER  MFG.  CO.,  j20  Main  St.,  Colchester, 


SJ 


ter,  .I! 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


Want  to  Save  Money 

Save  Up  to  65% 

Good  Quality  House  Paints  Titanium  and  Oil  Base 
for  Interior  and  Exterior  uses.  Ail  Colors  including 
WHITE’S  at  $1.90  gallon.  5-gailon  drum  at  $9.25 
each.  Gloss  Enamel  all  colors  including  White  $2.85 
per  gallon.  Sold  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case. 
Mixed  colors  in  case  is  0.  K.  NO  C.  0.  D.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
COLLECT. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  ROSEHILL  ST.,  PHILA.  34,  PA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75’  high: or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clogl  Postpaid  if  cash  with-— 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  iss 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  t9,  H.  J.  V 

^ ■■  Motor  coupling  included. 


DIRECT 

6  X 

7  x 

8  x 
TENTS 


■CANVAS  COVERS  - 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 

8  @  $4.32 

9  @  5.67 

12  @  8.64 

TO  RENT  FOR 


PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sixes 


ALL 


_  .  ...  _  PURPOSES 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Bedtime  for  the  Bees 


(Continued  from  Page  578) 

Do  not  boil  the  syrup,  it  is  so  thick 
that  it  may  scorch,  and  burnt  sugar 
is  fatal  in  the  Winter  when  the  bees 
cannot  fly  out. 

Feed  this  syrup,  while  still  warm, 
through  the  hole  in  the  inner  cover 
by  putting  it  in  a  pail  or  can  with  a 
tight  friction  cover  that  has  had  a 
number  of  small  holes  punched  in 
it.  The  bees  suck  the  syrup  through 
the  holes  and  carry  it  down  within 
the  cluster.  They  live  on  this  before 
they  use  their  own  stores. 

The  thing  to  remember  about 
wintering  bees  is  that  most  of  the 
loss  comes  after  the  weather  warms 
up  and  flowers  are  again  available. 
There  is  plenty  in  the  fields,  but 


rain,  cold  and  high  winds  keep  the 
bees  in  the  hive  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  stores  become  exhausted 
and  they  cannot  go  out  to  get  more. 

To  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  few 
words:  the  whole  wintering  problem 
must  be  solved  by  leaving  enough 
stores  to  last  the  colony  through  the 
Winter  and  also  through  the  Spring 
They  must  be  protected  from  strong 
winds,  and  have  a  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  queen.  Also  they  must  have  a 
cluster  of  young  bees  that  is  big 
enough  to  maintain  colony  tempera¬ 
tures  through  the  coldest  weather. 
Some  ventilation  at  the  top  permits 
excess  moisture,  generated  from  the 
breathing  of  the  bees,  to  escape.  All 
of  these  things  demand  a  lot  of 
.understanding  from  the  beekeeper 


Close-up  view  showing  the  single  wrapping.  Note  the  reduced  lower  en¬ 
trance  and  the  upper  flight  hole;  this  is  valuable  for  both  slow  top  venti¬ 
lation  and  as  an  emergency  exit  in  the  event  that  the  lower  entrance 
becomes  clogged  with  dead  bees ;  leaves  or  snow.  Note  also  the  ramp  so 
that  chilled  bees  can  climb  into  the  hive  if  they  are  stranded  outside  in 
temperatures  too  cold  for  flying f  but  warm  enough  for  walking. 


The  Migrant  Labor  Problem 


[Ed.  —  The  following  statement 
was  presented  to  the  Joint  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  considering  the 
problem  of  migrant  labor  at  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  August  14,  1953,  by  Mrs.  Fred 
W.  Cornwall,  Sr.  (Fruit  farm  275 
acres,  Pultneyville,  N.  Y.)  ] 

Introduction  and  Background 

This  farm  has  been  in  the  Corn¬ 
wall  family  for  six  generations.  The 
original  80  acres  were  worked  by 
the  owner  and  his  family  with  the 
cooperation  of  neighbors.  There  -\yas 
no  competition  with  industry.  It  was 
a  grain,  dairy  and  livestock  farm, 
for  100  years. 

In  1905  we  made  the  shift  from 
dairy  to  fruit  growing  and  added 
more  acres.  We  set  out  peaches,  sour 
cherries  and  the  new  types  of  apples. 
These  new  crops  demanded  seasonal 
help. 

This  itinerant  help  was  made  up 
of  floaters  from  the  cities,  single 
men,  who  walked  in  from  the  road 
with  a  clean  pair  of  socks  tied  in  a 
clean  blue  shirt,  or  no  luggage  at  all. 
They  worked  hard  to  earn  enough 
money  to  get  themselves  through  the 
next  Winter.  There  was  no  social 
security  for  them  to  fall  back  on. 
They  lived  by  their  own  efforts,  or 
died.  At  the  end  of  the  fall  fruit  har¬ 
vest  they  walked  back  to  the  cities. 
We  called  them  hoboes.  We  wish  we 
had  them  back.  We  furnished  them 
lodgings  in  shacks,  one  of  the  most 
popular  being  dubbed  by  them 
“Hotel  Buffalo,”  and  a  hot  dinner  at 
noon  free,  because  they  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  skill  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

During  the  late  1930’s  a  severe 
summer  drought  in  Northern  New 
York  drove  families  of  French - 
Canadian  descent,  but  citizens  of 
New  York,  who  had  lost  their  crops 
and  had  no  money,  to  come  with 
their  families  to  the  fruit  belt  hoping 
to  earn  money  to  live  through  the 
Winter. 

They  came  in  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  in  decrepit  cars,  that  were 
crowded  with  women  and  children, 


with  an  oilstove  or  a  rocking  chair 
tied  on  the  back.  With  families  com¬ 
ing  in  we  had  to  provide  more  living 
space  for  the  non-workers,  and  cope 
with  many  more  complicated  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  war  changed  the  picture  again. 
The  labor  supply  was  dried  up  by 
the  demands  of  the  war  industries. 
The  younger  generation  of  migrants 
being  now  better  educated  were  up¬ 
graded  to  take  factory  positions.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  im¬ 
port  labor.  The  Jamaicans  were 
brought  in,  and  labor  camps  were 
established  with  government  inspec¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  our  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  British  Government. 

In  1944  the  colored  people  began 
to  drift  in  from  Florida  to  earn 
better  money  in  the  North.  Men 
without  their  families  came  in  trucks 
with  one  of  their  number  acting  as 
spokesman.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  so-called  crew  system.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  colored:  first  men 
alone  in  trucks,  then  later  their 
families  coming  in  old  cars,  this 
year  driving  1950  convertibles.  They 
all  come  to  earn  money. 

These  colored  people  are  extreme¬ 
ly  improvident.  They  send  north  in 
the  Spring  to  the  employer  to  ad¬ 
vance  money  for  transportation. 
They  come  months  ahead  of  the  fruit 
harvest  and  demand  lodgings  while 
waiting  for  the  fruit  crop*  While 
waiting,  they  hire  out  to  pick  vege¬ 
tables,  or  they  may  even  drift  away. 

So  we  in  Wayne  County  again  find 
ourselves  a  station  on  the  “Under¬ 
ground  Railway,”  for  these  colored 
people  travel  to  us  in  devious  ways, 
abide  a  while  working  or  not,  then 
perhaps  on  to  a  job  in  industry  and 
freedom;  for  they,  that  is,  the  single 
ones,  do  not  go  home  to  Florida,  nor 
do  they  come  back  to  the  farm.  They 
have  somewhere  found  their  prom¬ 
ised  land. 

The  next  Spring  brings  another 
crop  of  colored  strangers  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  on  the  farm,  then  on  to 
city  jobs.  This  does,  not  apply  to  men 
with  families.  They  stay  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  and  they  return  year  after 
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family  groups  in  cities;  2.  On  the 
farm  free  lodging.  Both  man,  wife 
and  older  children  can  work. 

This  Migratory  Life 

These  itinerant  workers  receive  no 
social  security  benefits  because  they 
do  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  earn  them.  They  do  not  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  community 
unless  they  are  living  under  a  sales 
tax.  Other  taxes  are  easily  evaded. 
They  do  not  pay  a  school  tax  or  a 
property  tax, or  help  toward  the  up¬ 
keep  of  good  roads.  They  do  not  help 
support  the  fire  department  or  the 
health  department  or  the  welfare 


•  GRINDS  •  SHREDS 

•  PULVERIZES  •  MIXES 

•  SCREENS 


Al!  Model* 


Moke 

Top-Dresting 

and 

Potting  Soil 
When 
Screen  I* 
U*ed 


MODEL  4-EV 

ELEVATOR  DETACHES  FOR 
LOADING  ONLY 

This  double-duty  model  can  be  used 
separately  as  a  grinder  or  a  loader. 
Handles  shovelings  of  3  men  and 
grinds  thoroughly.  Elevates  7V 2  / 

ft.  on  acid-resisting 

belt.  Material  can't  . - 

stick.  Has  handy  trans- 
port  hitch.  Requires 
no  extra  attachments. 

$684.00  Complete 
with  engine* 
f,  O.  B.  Wichita 


ortable  compost  grinder 
MODEL  2-XB 

Has  semi-pneumatic  tires, 
one-piece  handle  bar  and  in- 
terchangeable  rollers  and 
screen*  to  grind,  mix,  shred, 
screen  material  to  desired 
|  texture.  Separates  trash, 
l  Powered  by  2  hp  gas  or  1  hp 
$124.50  less 


electric  motor, 
motor,  F.  O-  B.  Wichita. 

.  WRITE  for 
kill  ERATURE 


If  Your  Dealer  Doesn't  Supply  It,  Order  Direct 


other  job.  We  advance  money  for 
transportation  north,  although  we 
feel  that  this  is  an  imposition  on  the 
employer. 

Competition  for  labor  has  caused 
us  to  improve  camp  conditions.  More 
and  better  housing  has  been  moti¬ 
vated  by  free  enterprise  guided  by 
State  regulations. 

Suggestions 

Installment  buying  is  bad.  They 
contract  for  far  more  than  they  can 
ever  pay  for. 

There  could  be  a  better  system  for 
recruiting  labor.  In  our  area  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  labor  short¬ 
age.  If  we  could  hire  20  men  to  pick 
fruit  on  a  certain  date  and  20  women 
to  pack  and  if  we  could  depend  on 
them  to  report,  they  could  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  work  without  loss  of  time. 
As  it  is  now,  they  come  weeks  ahead 
of  the  harvest  to  be  supported  in 
idleness,  or  to  drift  away. 

Our  Economic  Situation 

Although  we  have  owned  and 
worked  this  land  for  five  generations, 
we  are  no  longer  independent  farm¬ 
ers  because  we  are  dependent  on 
migrant  labor.  There  has  been  a 
transition  from  employer  control  to 
crew  control. 

In  fruit  growing  there  are  peak 
labor  periods.  There  is  not  endugh 
local  help,  and  without  itinerant 
labor  of  some  sort,  with  our  perish- 
our  type  of  farming  is 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


DEPT.  NY 


BIGGEST 

SHOTGUN 

VALUE! 


3-shot  repeaters 
with  C-LECT-CHGKE 

Any  choke  desired,  instant¬ 
ly,  by  a  twist  of  the  fingers. 
Settings  are  positive  and 
visual,  like  a  micrometer.  A 
extra”.  You  fff 


YOUR  MOSSBERG 
DEALER  WANTS  TO 
SHOW  YOU  THESE 


NOT  an  ' 
buy  gun  and  C-LECT- 
CHOKE  installed 
at  these  amazing  y 
prices— and  there  fi 
is  no  finer  varia-  i/A 
ble  choke.  /fmk 


Drop  in  and  have  a  look. 
You’ll  be  delighted  with 
the  beauty,  quality  and 
fine  balance  of  the  #185K 
and  if  190. 


1  No.  1 85K  No.  190 

20ga.$2995  16  go.  *3 195 

($30.95  W.of  Rockies)  ($32.95  W.of  Rockies) 
Prices  above  are  with  C-IECT- 
CHOKE  and  ventilated  barrel. 


(Send  for, 

FREE 

catalog' 

Wo  sales  at 
factory 


GAS  AND  OIL 
COLOR  HARMONY 
CONSOLE 


HUNTER’S  BEST  FRIEND 

rBest  friend  the  hunter  has  is  the 
property  owner.  Good  hunters  are 
careful  and  considerate  of  the 
property  on  which  they  hunt.' 


able  crops, 
impossible.  This  year  there  has  been 
a  labor  shortage  with  some  of  the 
cherry  crop  left  unpicked  on  the 
trees. 

The  only  way  we  can  assure  our¬ 
selves  of  harvest  labor  is  to  pay  a 
wage  that  is  competitive  with  indus¬ 
try.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is 
to  receive  enough  from  our  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  to  pay  the  wage. 
Whatever  the  State  wants  to  do  to 
help,  the  situation  must  be  simple. 
Too  much  clerical  work  is  not  for 
farmers.  An  hour  spent  in  filling  out 
clerical  forms  is  an  hour  lost. 

Florence  F.  Cornwall 


America’s  most  beautiful  heaters  let  you 
enjoy  automatic  Heated  Air  Circulation 
throughout  your  home.  In  all  directions  . . . 
UPWARD  through  the  large  top  grill .  . . 
FORWARD  through  the  radiant  screen 
and  door .  . .  DOWNWARD  over  the  floor. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  MONEY- SAVING  FEATURES! 

•  Beautiful  modern  cabinet  with  TV  styling 

•  Color  harmony  panels  blend  with  any  decoration 

•  Pressurized  3-way  heat  flow  saves  fuel  dollars 

•  Amazing  new  rocket  flame  action  . . .  fast ,  efficient 

•  Tested  and  approved  by  AGA  and  Underwriters 

•  Sizes  to  heat  from  2  to  6  rooms 


6  sons. 


39409  St.  John  St.,  New  Haven  5,  Cohn 


OIL 

CABINET  CONSOLE 


POST  HOLE 
DIGGER 


New.  one  man  super-digger 
digs  quick  clean  holes  m 
any  soil.  Positive  clutch 
control.  Fits  all  tractors. 
Hardened  steel  gears.  Full 
48"  augers  in  6",  9"  or 
12".  Replaceable  tool  steel 
cutting  blades.  Hillside  ad¬ 
justment.  Patent  fence 
guard.  Saves  time.  Makes 
money. 


GAS 

RADIANT  HEARTH  MODEL 


Enjoy  the  automatic  comfort  of 
Magic  Chef  gas  and  oil  heaters 
no  matter  where  you  live. 
Especially  designed  for  econom¬ 
ical  operation  on  LP  (bottled  or 
tank)  gases. 

X  CAe/, INC.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SUV  El 

Wr  •  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 
•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  all  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 
•  Shipped  Anywhere 

_  _  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


t  z&iay.  v  ^ 

Mind  if  I  say  Good  Night  to  you . 
Folks?  I  have  to  get  up  now” 


September  19,  1953 


with  W-W  COMPOST 

GRINDER  and  SOIL  SHREDDER 


CUT  FENCING  COSTS 


NEWTON.  IOWA 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 

DURING  THE  TREMENDOUS  NATIONWIDE 


HEATER  HARVEST  SALE 


at  LONG  ACRES 


If  any  of  you  are  inclined  to  com¬ 
plain  about,  the  weather,  here  is 
something  that  will  make  you  glad 
you  are  living  where  you  do.  Late 
last  Spring,  millions  of  army  worms 
hatched  in  southern  Illinois  and 
marched  north  until  they  reached 
the  southern  part  of  this  county. 
What  that  did  to  newly  planted 
crops  was  sure  aplenty.  A  man  in 
a  nearby  city  had  long  wanted  to 
own  a  farm  in  Missouri.  A  while 
ago,  he  sold  his  property  and  started 
west.  Four  weeks  later,  he  was  back 
and  said  that  the  country  out  that 
way  was  the  worst  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  motored  through  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
Everywhere  the  crops  and  pastures 
were  burned  to  a  crisp;  not  a  drop 
of  rain  for  many  weeks  and  a  red  hot 
sun. 

A  local  man  has  relatives  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  so  he  went  there  for  a  visit. 
There,  the  story  is  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site.  The  western  part  of  Minnesota 
lies  low  and  record-breaking  rains 
had  placed  thousands  of  acres  under 
water.  North  of  Minneapolis,  the 
country  lies  higher  but  there  mil¬ 
lions  of  caterpillars  were  devouring 
every  green  thing.  They  even 
climbed  the  trees  and  ate  the  foliage. 
The  Corn  Belt  States  have  been  more 
fortunate. 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  out  this  way  is  a  long,  per¬ 
forated  pipe  with  attachments  so 
that  it  may  be  fasteneci  to  the  front 
of  a  tractor.  A  barrel  of  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  placed  on  the  tractor  and 
connected  with  the  pipe;  then  the 
growing  crops  are  sprinkled.  A 
neighbor  had  a  field  of  oats  on  some 
very  poor  soil.  He  sprinkled  them 
just  after  they  were  up  and  got  a 
big  yield.  Another  man  sprinkled 
his  corn  when  it  was  about  a  foot 
high  and  it  has  been  growing  fine. 
Our  farm  is  small  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  invest  thousands  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  Here  is  how  we  solved  that 
problem.  We  raise  only  about  three 
acres  of  corn  for  the  chickens  and 
our  cow.  Calvin  has  a  hand  planter 
with  a  fertilizer  attachment.  s  He 
brought  out  some  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  and  then  he  and  the  missus 
took  turnabout  in  walking  along  the 
corn  rows  jabbing  a  dose  of  it  at 
each  hill.  Now  our  corn  is  making  a 
fine  growth. 


It  won’t  be  long  now  until  we  hear 
a  joyous  cackle  from  the  big  hen 
house  and  it  sure  will  be  time.  Those 
first  eggs  will  mean  dollars  within 
their  shell.  So  much  for  the  home 
news.  Now,  here  is  something  from 
the  fence  row  and  the  grass  roots. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  living  in 
a  mechanized  age.  Everything  is  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  farm.  You 
will  readily  understand  that  a  very 
large  force  is  needed  to  design,  pro¬ 
duce,  operate  and  maintain  all  this 
machinery.  That  means  that  we  need 
a  large  number  of  trained  people. 
To  meet  this  need,  there  are  very 
many  trade  schools  where  a  student 
may  learn  everything  from  diesel 
engines  to  television.  I  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  craze  for  training  has 
crept  into  our  high  schools  until  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  training 
schools  instead  of  schools  for  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  training  and  education.  A  man 
may  be  an  expert  mechanic  and  still 
be  densely  ignorant  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  The  boy  who  graduates  from 
high  school  can  file  a  buzz  saw,  ad¬ 
just  a  timer,  repair  .  a  clutch  and 
build  a  hen  house  but,  as  far  as  a 
liberal  education  is  concerned,  he 
is  not  far  ahead  of  a  hillbilly.  The 
girl  who  graduates  can  bake  a  pie, 
design  a  dress,  and  operate  a  type¬ 
writer  but  that  is  training  and  not 
education.  Can  we  not,  ^  as  a  result 
of  all  this,  easily  become  a  shallow- 
minded  people?  We  have  millions  of 
students  but  scholars  are  becoming 
rare. 

As  I  write,  it  is  plenty  hot,  but  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
bitter  winds  of  Winter  will  drive  the 
family  indoors  for  long  evenings. 
May  I  suggest  that,  at  that  time,  you 
take  up  the  study  of  one  or  more  of 
the  classics  in  literature  and  art.  You 
will  not  gain  a  single  dollar  by  do¬ 
ing  so,  but  by  Springtime  you  and 
your  family  will  be  richer  than  you 
ever  were  before.  If  you  think  the 
pursuit  of  dollars  is  the  only  thing 
worthwhile,  you  can  go  out  to  the 
cemetery  and  read  the  names  of  men 
who  also  thought  that  way.  Ask 
them  how  much  they  took  with 
them.  May  the  good  Lord  take  a 
liking  to  you.  L.  B.  Rebeb 


Severe  Rabies  Outbreak  in 
■  New  York 

Confronted  with  a  recent  fiare-up 
of  rabies  in  south  central  Ne.w  York, 
the  State  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  rabies  control  took  action 
to  throw  a  barrier  of  state-employed 
fox  trappers,  across  the  possible  line 
of  spread  of  the  disease.  Foxes  are 
the  principal  wild  animal  carriers  of 
rabies.  Pointing  out  that  effective 
control  could  only  be  achieved 
through  establishment  of  an  un¬ 
broken  fox  trapping  front,  the 
committee  has  issued  a  plea  to  land- 
owners  in  the  new  trapping  zone  for 
cooperation  with  the  appointed  State 
trappers. 

The  State  trappers  are  now  de¬ 
ployed  along  a  frontal  zone  crossing 
the  State  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Foxes  will  be 
trapped  intensively  in  the  area  ex¬ 
tending  from  northeastern  Wayne 
County  southward  to  Seneca  Lake. 
Using  the  lake  as  a  natural  East- 
West  barrier,  trapping  will  be  main¬ 
tained  near  its  south  end  in  Schuyler 
County,  and  extend  through  Steuben 
and  Chemung  Counties  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line.  The  area  most  serious¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  current  rabies  up¬ 
surge  is  Tompkins  County  where 
several  cases  involving  cows  and 
foxes  have  been  reported.  Dogs  and 
foxes  are  most  commonly  responsi¬ 
ble  for*  the  transmission  of  rabies, 
but  it  is  cautioned  that  all  animals 
may  become  infected.  The  nearest 
health  office  in  the  area  should  be 
notified  immediately  -if  any  animal 
behaves  abnormally. 


The  only  permanent  way  to  con¬ 
trol  rabies  is  by  requiring  compul¬ 
sory  vaccination  of  all  dogs  against 
the  disease.  State  legislation  to  this 
effect  should  be  immediately  es¬ 
tablished  not  only  by  New  York,  but 
by  every  State  in  the  country. 


Our  Cover-  Page 

The  new  barn,  shown  in  course  of 
construction  on  the  cover  page  of 
this  issue,  is  located  on  the  Stauffer 
Homestead  Farm  in  East  Earl,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


•  You  corn  buy  Sumlmll  Work  Shoes 
with  Bo  lL  Ton  leather  (moles  at: 


CONNECTICUT 

* 

Henry  Kcwnblut,  Hoc . Ansonia 

Bethel  Shoe  Store . Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop . .....  .  Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

Skydel’s . Bridgeport 

York  Dept.  Store . Bristol 

Keech’s  Dept.  Store . Danielson 

I.  Segal . . . East  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store . East  Haven 

Greenberg’s  Republic  Dept.  Store . .  .  .  .Essex 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop . Hamden 

Feinkelsteins .  Hartford 

Joels  Shoes . . Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Griswold  Dept-  Store . Jewett  City 

Perretta  Shoe  Store . ' . .Kensington 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons . Meriden 

S.  Pear . . Moodns 

Wm,  Bendett . Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s . . . Naugatuck 

Max’s  Dept.  Store . .  .New  Haven 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  Store. ........  .New  Haven 

Sterling  fk  Susman  . . . . New  Haven 

Summer’s  Dept.  Store . Newington 

H.  Marcus  &  Co, . New  London 

A.  Varbedian. . . . .Putman 

Jack  Levin . . Rockville 

Zablocki  &  Co .......  7  ..............  .* . .  Simsbury 

Coventry  Variety  Store . .South  Coventry 

Feinsod  s  Dept.  Store . South  Norwalk 

Stratford  Dept.  Store . Stratford 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . .Thompsonville 

Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irving  KHer... . Waterbury 

Harry  Kollns . . . Watertown 

Korn  man  Dept.  Store . West  Haven 

Westport  Men’s  Shop . .Westport 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . Wiliimantic 

N.  Toplitz . Wlnsted 


DELAWARE 


M.  Simon . . . 

Braun’s. . . 

T.  J.  Waller  Sons. 
Frank  Shapiro.  .  .  . 
Earl  C.  Cleaver.  . . , 
Samuel  Shapiro. .  . 

M.  Pilnick  . 

T.  Jackson  Waller 
Roland  F.  Scott.  . 
A.  Haodtoff. . 


. Dover 

Georgetown 

. Laurel 

......  Lewes 

Middletown 
.....  Milton 

, . , .  .Newark 

. Seaford 

. .  .Selbyvllle 
. . .  .Smyrna 


MAINE 


Bangor  Shoe  Store . Bangor 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . Bangor 

H.  H.  Gordon . . Bar  Harbor 

Colburn  Shoe  Stofe . Belfast 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Calais 

Koritsky ’s . .Dexter 

Koritsky’s . Dover-Foxcroft 

C.  A.  Hickey . .  .  . Eastport 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store . Fort  Kent 

Pomerleau’s . Gardiner 

Koritsky ’s . Guilford 

Boston  Shoe  Store.  .  . .Houlton 

M.  H.  Varney . . Island  Falls 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes . ; . Lewiston 

Lincoln  Clothing  Co . Lincoln 

Silverman’s . Livermore  Falls 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop . Machias 

J.  E.  Cannon  Co..  .  . . Madison 

Edwin  R.  Grew . Mars  Hill 

G.  B.  Moran . Millinocket 

Swett  Shoe  Co . Norway 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . .  ,  bid  Town 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store . Portland 

V.  W.  Kinney . Presque  Isle 

Dutile’s  Sundial  Shoes . Sanford 

F.  O,  Michaud  . . Van  Buren 

William  Levine  &  Son . Waterville 

Lane’s  Shoe  Store . . .  . . .  .  Westbrook 


MARYLAND 


Capitol  Shoe  Store.. .  . . . 

A.  J.  Grimes . 

Harold  Buckraan . 

Parkville  Men’s  Shop . 

Cramer  Bros  . . . 

L.  Rosselil . 

The  Hub  Beiair,  Inc . 

Lemuel  Allbritton . 

Burbage  Powell  Co . 

Huffer’s. . . . 

Bean  &  Early .  .  . . . 

Walter  A.  Mariner . 

Milton  Marmer . 

Herbert  Goldstein . . . 

B.  Fox . 

S.  E.  Chance  &  Co . . . 

A.  Goldberg  &  Son . . . 

Breeding  &  Nichols . . 

A.  A.  Silverman .’ .  .  . 

Startt  Bros . 

Economy  Dept.  Store . 

Essex  Dept.  Store . 

A.  C.  Gardner . 

Poole’s  Men’s  Store . . 

Wolfson’8  Dept.  Store . 

Sidle’s  Dept.  Store . 

Joseph  Silverstein . 

Bowling  &  Co . . . 

Harry  Sadoff . 

Weiner’s  Dept.  Store . 

Jameson’s  Store. . . . . 

Louis  Sussman . 

E.  L.  Carr  Dept.  Store . . 

Millington  Dept.  Store . 

Thomas  L.  Trice,  Jr . 

Handen’s . . . 

Edward  G.  Newton . 

McDonald ’8  Shopping  Center 

Crown  Dept.  Store . 

Caplan’s  Dept.  Store. ........ 

The  Rob  Ellen  Shop . 

D.  T.  Simpson  &  Son . 

Marlboro  Variety  Store . 

J.  Ryan  &  Bros . 

The  Hub . 

R.  H.  Perrie . 


. Annapolis 

. Aquasco 

. . Baltimore 

Baltimore 

. Baltimore 

. Baltimore 

. Beiair 

.......  .Beialton 

. . Berlin 

. Boo ns boro 

. Brandywine 

.  .  .  . .  .Cambridge 

. Cambridge 

. Centerville 

....  Chestertown 
. .  . .  .Church  Hill 

. Cockeysvlll© 

.........  Denton. 

. Easton 

. .  .Easton 

....  Ellicott  City 

. . . Essex 

. Faulkner 

. . . .  Federalsburg 
.  .  .  Gaithersburg 

. Gienburnie 

.Havre  De  Grace 

. HughesviUe 

. . Hurlock 

.  . . .  Indian  Head 

. La  Plata 

. Laurel 

. Manchester 

. Millington 

. Preston 

Prince  Frederick 
. . .  Princess  Anne 
. . .  Randallstown 
. .  . .  Reisterstown 
. .  Sparrows  Point 

. Taneytown 

. T  rappe 

•  Upper  Marlboro 

. Waldorf 

. . . .  Westminster 
. Westwood 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Reinhold’s  Shoe  Store . Andover 

J.  Garbose,  Inc . Athol 

Alcon’8 . . . Beverlv 

Beverly  Syndicate . Beverly 

Gaylen  Sundial  Shoes . Boston 

Charles  Sundial  Shoes . . Brighton 

S.  Falzone . Brookline 

Daniel’s  Shoe  Store . .Cambridge 

E.  Verity . . Canton 

Sam  Miller . Chelsea 

A.  Hoffman  &  Sons,  Inc . CHftondale 

Kirby  Footwear  Co . ; . Danvers 

Brockton  Union  Shoe  Store .  Dorchester 

Barney’s  Dept.  Store . East  Boston 

Royal  Quality  Shoes . . East  Braintree  . 

The  Union  Store. . . . East  Hampton 

B.  Peralta.  . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean  . . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelll . . Foxboro 

F.  Suutari  &  Co. . .  .  .Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes . Gloucester 

Reinhold’s  Sundial  Shoes.  . . .Haverhill 

Benedetti  Shoe  Store . . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store. . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes.  . . .Lawrence 

RetahoM’s  Shoe  Store . Lawrence 


Russetls  Shoe  Store . 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co. .  . . 

McQuades,  Inc . . 

A.  Galencia . 

J.  S.  Bourque... . 

Danberg’s  Shoe  Store . 

Carl  E,  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co. 

Obergs  Store . 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes.  .  .  . 
Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes. . 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

G,  Gregoire  &  Sons . 

Arthur  L.  Bennett . 

Adams  Clothing  Store . 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . . 

Elite  Quality  Shop . . . 

E.  Manocchio . 

Smith-Waltham  Shoes . 

Otis  Bros. . . . 

West  Concord  Shoe  Store. . . 

Security  Shoe  Store . 

Hickman’s . 

CoIIazzo  Shoe  Store . 

A.  C.  Sadick . 

Family  Shoe  Store.  ........ 


....  Leominster 

•  •  •  .  .  .  Lowell 

........  Lowell 

•  y  Lynn 

Lynn 

•  . Maiden 

•  •  • . .  Marblehead 

.Maynard 
.  .  Nev/buvyport 
North  Plymouth 
.Reeding 
Somerville 
.  .  ,  ,  .  Soutfoferidge 
South  Hamilton 
......  Southwick 

.......  Townsend 

.......  Wakefield 

.Walpole 
.....  .  Wa  Itbaro 

. . ,  . ,  .Watertown 
.  , ,  West  ‘Cloncord 
....... .  Westfield 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  Whltinsyille 
........  .Woburn 

.  .  •  .  ,  Worcester 

.  . . .  Worcester 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Morin  Shoe  Store . . . . . .  „  Berlin 

Dade  Sundial  Shoes . .........  .XSteremont 

Chester  Ballou . Conway 

Boston  Shoe  Stores .  Greenville 

Israel’s . »,<Grovetoo 

H.  R.  Feldblum .  , ,  ,  HMJisboro 

x  Boceia  &  Grout . . . .  ...  Keene 

Melniek's  Sundial  Shoes . .  .Laconia 

Melnlck’s  Sundial  Shoes . .Littleton 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . .Manchester 

Boston  Shoe  Stores. .  . . . .  ,  ,  Milford 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Nashua 

Derby  Store . Peterboro 

Richelson’8  Dept.  Store . ...  .Plymouth 

Feineman  Bros . .Rochester 

Turcotte’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somers  worth 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 


NEW  JERSEY 


Silverman’s . 

Louis  Levine . 

Neigh  Bros . 

Jack  Klein . 

Tip-Top  Shoe  Store . 

Arkay  Dept.  Store . 

New  York  Bargain  Store 
Frenchtown  Dept.  Store. 

Foster  &  Lee . .  . 

Berg’s  Dept.  Store . 

L.  Walensky .  .  . , . 

Weinstein’s  Dept.  Store. 

Lavinthai’8 . 

Cramer’s  Shoe  Store.  .  .  . 


. .  .  Braachvlll* 
Butler 
....... .Cailfon 

.......  Clifton 

........  Dover 

.  .  Fleming  too 
,  ,  ,  ,  Franklin 
.  .  Irtenchtown 
Hackettstown 
,  .  .  Little  Falls 
....  Montclair 

...  Newton 
.  . .  .Trenton 
.  .  Washington 


NEW  YORK 

Aaron  Belloff .  Adams 

R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son . Akron 

K.  Schaffer . Albany 

S.  A.  Rudnick,  Inc . .Albany 

A.  M.  Dube .  .Anienl* 

Edelman’s  Dept.  Store . Amaityville 

C.  L.  Dickson . . .  .  Andes 

Gerald  B.  Mattice . Avoca 

Shoe  Outlet . Babylon 

J,  Glass . Baldwinsvillo 

Geo.  A.  Betor . . .  Ballston  Sp* 

Surprise  Store . Batavi* 

Gastle’s  Shoe  Store . Bath 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes .  Bellmore 

Haslach  Shoes .  Brooklyn 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . Buffalo 

Railroad  Shoe  Store . . 

Packs,  Inc. . . . Buffalo 

R.  L.  Holmes .  Buffalo 

Paul  Tursini’s  Shoe  Store . .....Buffalo 

Fred  . . . 

Aronson  Co.,  Inc . . .  -  Canisteo 

Joseph  Bracone . Castile 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . Champlain 

Brown  Shoe  Co . .  -  Chatham 

Mueller’s  Bootery . Cheektowag* 

Thomas  Gioia . CtoufchvlH*; 

Hodge  &  Aker .  itetolesklil 

T.  R.  Harris  Co . Ctohocton 

Broiler’s  Dept.  Store . .Corinth 

Plafker  &  Rosenthal .  Corots# 

Burgess  CIO.  Co . ..Cortland 

Frank  Infusine . -  ■  •  Delhi 

Oscar  Brill . East  Hampton 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store .  •  .  ,  .Eastport 

King’s  Shoe  Store . .  ■  East  Rochester 

Chiton  Bros. . . . .  ERe nto ur£ 

Leo  Buchsbaum . •  ..ESIecviJle 

Ray  Mazzaro . Elmhurst 

. . •  ■  . 

S.  . . . 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson . •  •  ■  -  ® 

Max  Sokolowsky.  . -  „ k> Sioxal 

North  Shore  Work  Clothes . . 

N.  Perdlkis . *“E!U8S!JS5 

Marvel  Dept.  Store . .Flueiwn* 

Grace  M.  Rose . FtaraJklinvilto 

Hillard  Bloom . ,G3ea  Oov« 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Gloversville 

C.  Wallace,  Inc . . . . 

Jerome  Ginsburg . ,  Grand vide 

D.  J.  Marino .  . 

F.  J.  Ducett  &  Sons . Wt3U»Vn!!"“ 

Hilton  Shoe  Store . . 

Frank  Oppedisano . Hloneyoye  *  8  . 

Bernard  Kahn .  Horsefaead* 

Epstein’s . .•••••  •l8“* 

Sample  Shoe  Store . 

T.  Sotlr  Jamestown 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar  [ ! .' . Ktagshm 

M.  Yalium  Sons,  Inc .  ■  -  ■  Kingston 

W.  J.  Osborne . L«cfcowan»* 

Morris  Schindler .  Laurelton 

H.  G.  Ashby . Little  Valley 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores . .  ,  ,  . l.ynlJtoo 

H.  D.  Ungerer . . . 

Weber’s  Dept.  Store . . 

Harry  Kaiser .  Middle  Vifflagt 

MiUerton  Store . *»«**$* 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store . . 

New  Berlin  Cio.  Shop . W?wkB?,rl,S 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . New  Hyde  Pat* 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Store . New  Palt* 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store . Northport 

John  Wosinski . North  'Jonawonda 

Lloyd  L.  Duncan . Nund* 

The  New  Bootery . < 

Raymond  Cassidy . **  * 

Allen’s  Shoe  Store . -  *5^1eU  j, 

Cooley’s  Shoe  Store . .  -  ®  . 

S.  Bernstein  &  Son .  .  .Oyster  Bay 

Ar now’s  Dept.  Store . .  •  ,  Ozone  Pa 

Benjamin  Brown . . . PssJrvte ^ 

Angelo  Belglorpo’s  Shoe  Store. .....  ! 

National  Economy  Store .  ,  . 

Woodfield’s . Fort  Jefferson 

Moffett’s  Dept.  Store . PortJ‘S® 

H.  &  G.  Steadman . Preston  Hollow 

Ravena  Dept.  Store . . . 

Ivan’s  Shoe  Store . 

Peter’s  Shoe  Store . 

Jos.  Cardella . 

J.  Kasdin  Factory  Shoe  Store. .......  *  -  vc 

A.  J.  Meyer’s  &  Son,  Inc . ^bes«l 

cyv™U?h  Shoe  Store . Rochester 

A.  Winterroth . •••  ^osevelt 

Nieli’s  Sundial  Shoes .  g^Harbor 

N.  Y.  Clothing  Store . .  - 

Henry  Click  man . springs 

Bart  hoi  Sabino . .  Samtog^^I ,  „  .  £; 

Hack  Variety  Store . 

Seaford  Dept.  Store . .  *  ■ ■ .  •  j®  iroe 
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SUNDIAL  WORK  SHOES 


Jusf  ilk©  finding  an  extra  pair  every  time  you  buy  work  shoes 
built  with  guaranteed  sweat-resistant  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles, 
shoes  that  should  give  you  up  to  twice  the  wear! 

Let  deafer  listed  in  this  advertisement  fit  you  with  shoes 
that  have  the  BoL  Tan  leather  insole  trade  mark,.. and  find  out 
what  this  sweat-resistant  leather  insole  can  do  for  you. 


These  insoles  are  from  a  single  pair 
of  shoes  worn  7  months  under  most  severe 
sweating  conditions.  The  one  at  the  left  is 
a  BoL  Tan  leather  insole,  still  soft  and 
pliable  as  shown  by  the  cut  section  lifted 
for  inspection.. 


The  other  is  a  conventional  leather  In* 
sole,  cracked,  curled  and  saw-edged  from 
perspiration  attack.  It's  unfit  for  further 
wear!  So  make  sure  you  have  BoL  Tan 
sweat-resistant  leather  insoles  in  the  work 
shoes  you  buy. 


we  guarantee  them. 


""ARANTl 

Srs's 

ffsS*; 

and  the  full  DSLb  Supf 


Division  of  - 

INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  COMPANY 
World's  largest  Shoemakers  •  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


BOL  TAN  leather  nmoles  are  SO  GOOD 


Shaheen  I3sx»8.  t/tlca 

Standard  Store . Valatle 

Montgomery  Shoe  Store . Warsaw 

Max  Alpert.  ...  . .Watertown 

New  Yorfc  Store . Waverly 

Silver'#... . . WeilsvlU© 

P.  Russo.  . . .  Westoury 

Whitrord’s  General  Store . .  . .  Westerio 

Hugh  S.  Sherwood . .  .  Wnitney  Poiut 

a,  E,  Ko dgea  . .WUItamdOd 


PENNSYLVANIA 


yiaMers  Dept.  Store . 

£>.  Davis . . 

Paul  Alexy. . . 

W.  H.  Geiger. . . 

Howard  Booth . 

Sheftio's  Style  Center . 

P.  E.  Johonnls  Shoe  Store 

W.  M.  Henderson . 

Kievan's  Store . 

lack  Horner ......  . 

Claude  A.  Bergman . 

W.  J.  Nyce,  . . . 

A.  &  j,  Qhrobak. . . . 

M.  Weiss.  . . 

Paul  Snyder .  . 

*•  Hugos . . 

M.  Gjeenblatt . . 

Klklaad  Trading  Co . 

Michael 's...... T . 

Warren ‘e  Shoes,  Inc . 

Nudelman’s . . 

Harry  Lehrraam . 

Harris  Bros. . . 

R.  Portz.  ,  .. 

Meyer’s  Dept.  Store . 

Havern  &  Mealy . 

W.S.  White,.,! . 

Hauer's  Dept.  Store,  Inc.. 
Ryan's  Shoe  Store . 


. . .  Ashley 

. Berwick 

...  Bethlehem 
.  .  .  Birasboro 
....  .Blossburg 

. Boswell 

. Canton 

. Carlisle 

. Ctaysburg 

. Columbia 

. Deny©# 

.  . . .  Doyitestovro 

. DuPont 

. Duryca 

East  Greenvillo 

. Easton 

.  Elizabethtown 

. Elkland 

. Ephrata 

.  . Ephratn 

...  Forest  City 
.  .  .  Fracksvllle 

.  .Gettysburg 
.  Giraydyllla 
.  . .  Glen  Lyon 

.  ,  .  HonesdaSe 
Honeybrook 
HummclstowQ 
Huntingdon 


W.  L.  Zimmerman  St  Sons . .Intercourse 

Jeddo  Supply  Co. . . . Jeddo 

B.  Savitch.  . .  Kennett  Square 

V.  B.  Camp... . Kutztown 

Bright  Stores,  Inc.. . Lansford 

C.  Baer . Lebanon 

E.  JT.  Balas . 'Lebanon 

Cohen's  Dept.  Store . .  .  Lehlghton 

The  Globe  Store . . Luzerne 

h.  Guzinsky . Mahonoy  City 

Kettews  Dept.  Store . Manhelm 

Leon  E.  Baynes . Mansfield 

E.  L.  Warnecke . . Mauch  Chunk 

F.  Kline .  .McAdoo 

Ben  Gittlemaa . .  .  .MinersviUe 

Arch  Dinger., .  Mt.  Carmel 

Ben  Rlemer, . Mt.  Carmel 

Mt.  Joy  Dept,  Store . '.  -  .  .  .Mt.  Joy 

Paul’s . Muncy 

Ben  Chane . Nazareth 

Caspar!  Ferrara... . Nesquehonlng 

C.  M.  Barton . New  Bloomfield 

Abe  Levitt,  Inc.  . .  New  Holland 

S.  Bulota. . . New  Philadelphia 

Flum’s  Dept.  Store . . .  ■  .Newtown 

A.  Apfelbaum . . North  Hills 

Sam  Teltelbaum .  . .  .Old  Forge 

Sam  Nudelman.  . .Olyphant 

Morris  Silverstein .  •  Oxford 

Frank  Jonas . Palmerton 

Relchley  &  Rosenberger. . . . .  .  .  Perkasle 

Meyer  Shustertnan . . .  .  Phoentxvllle 

L.  G.  Felty . . .  Pine  Grove 

Boston  Shoe  Store . . .  .  .  Plttston 

Dick's  Shoe  Store. . Plymouth 

Andy’s  Workmen’s  Store, . Port  Alleghany 

Raring’s,  Inc... . Pottsvllle 

Hlnkel  &  Belton . Quakertown 

E.  C.  Seldomrldge . Quarryvllie 

N.  LaFata . Reading 

Reliable  Shoe  Store . . . Reading 

Jack  Contiao . . . . .  Red  Lion 

Earl  L.  Pierce . Relahotds 


Kievan's  Score . Roaring  Spring 

Sam  Vltl . Schiekshlnny 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . Schuyklll  Haven 

Higgln's  Shoe  Store . Selinsgrove 

Ben  Hlrsch  Shoe  Store,  Inc . Shamokin 

Progressive  Shoe  Store . Shamokin 

F,  S.  Urbanik. . . ShUUngton 

Kirssin’s  Dept.  Store . Shlppensburg 

Harris  Bros.... . Spring  Grove 

RvRadicchl . . Susquehanna 

Keilman  Shoe  Store . .Tamaque 

B.  Davis . Taylor 

Tony  Tama . . . .  .  .Towanda 

Paul  Shiffer  Shoe  Store . Tunkhonnok 

Seidel’s  Dept.  Store. . WashlngtonviHe 

Louis  Jacobson  . . Westfield 

Abe  Kaufman. . . West  Hazleton 

John  De  Flna .  .  . . . .  Wilkes  Barre 

Mary  Lou's  Shoe  Store . Williamsport 

Leonard’s  Dept.  Store . .Wyoming 

Louis  Seplow . ,  Yardley 

Mose  Lelbowltz . .York 


RHODE  ISLAND 

H,  Vazna .  Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co.  Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store  .Central  Falla 

H,  Berks  Sons . . .Pmcoag 


VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store . 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co. 

Howard  Willard . 

Bore  la  8c  Grout . 

A.  J.  Abrams . 

Mazel’s  Dept.  Store.  .  . 

Philip  M,  Cohen . 

Deputies  Store . 

H.  F.  Davis.  . 

J.  R,  lia.rqiulm . 


C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons  Morrlsvllle 

L„  A.  Ste.  Marie .  .  North  Troy 

New  York  Clothing  Co..  .  .  .  .  .  .Rutland 

Kantor’s . ■  Springfield 

Surprise  Dept,  Store . White  River  Junction 

VIRGINIA 

Wilkinson  Dept.  Store .  Bedford 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store . .  Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes . Bluefield 

Jones  Dept.  Store. . . . Cape  Charles 

Byrd  &  Budnlck.. .  .  - . .Exmore 

Click  &  Sons . . . Exmore 

Harris  Dept.  Store . .Galax 

D.  C.  Sloan  Dept.  Store . Gate  City 

Lilly  Bros.  Store.  . . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery . .  .  Honaker 

Tiller  Style  Shop.  . . Honaker 

The  Mart . . . Independence 

Alfred’s.  . . Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store .  Meadowvlew 

H.  M.  James  &  Co .  . Nassawadox 

Click  &  Sons..... . .Onancock 

N.  J.  Parks  &  Bros .  Parksley 

Workingman’s  Store . Pulaski 

Tiller  Style  Shop.. . Saltville 

Army  8c  Navy  Store, .  Tazewell 


#  WEST  VIRGINIA 


The  Modern  Furniture  Co..  Inc . Beckle.F 

Bennington  L.  &  R.  Store. . . Bradshaw 

..Bethel  Deskl n’s  Dept.  Store .  English 

.Brandon  Maynards  Store .  Kermi> 

.Brattlebor©  Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store .  Kimball 

. Bristol  The  Modern  Furniture  Co..  Inc.  Mt.  Hope 

Burlington  Thomas  Shoe  Store .  Mullen  . 

Essex  Junction  The  Modern  Furniture  Co..  Inc.  .Oak  Hill 

Enosburg  Falls  J.  P.  Jarrell .  . Setu 

. Hardwick  The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  Sophi  a 

.  .  .  .  Montpelier  The  Toggery  Shop . Spencer 


Win  one  (or  two) 

Disston  Chain  Saws  plus  one  (or  two)  Big  Cash  Prizes! 


Think  of  it!  All  you  need  do  is  suggest  a  name  for  either  the  Disston 
DA-211  Chain  Saw,  or  the  Disston  DO-101  Chain  Saw,  or  both  . . . 
just  get  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  for  you . . ,  then  tell  in  ten 
words  or  less  why  you  chose  that  name— and  you  stand  to  win  in 
Disston ’s  great  new  DOUBLE  contest!  And  look  at  this  DOUBLE 
list  of  prizes: 


Contest 


r 


For  naming  the  Disston  DA-211  Chain  Saw — 9  hp,  2-man 


New  England’s 

The  selection  of  the  winners  in  the 
New  England  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test  every  August  is  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  educational  and  informational 
program  put  on  for  dairy  farmers  in 
earlier  spring  and  summer  months 
by  the  Green  Pastures  committee  and 
the  States’  six  agricultural  extension 
services.  Again  this  year,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  six  judges  visited  19  dairy 
farms  to  evaluate  and  score  feed  and 
forage  programs  and  practices  and  to 
choose  State  winners  and  the  grand 
champion  of  the  1953  contest.  State 
winners  are  being  awarded  plaques 
at  the  opening  Coliseum  ceremonies 
of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  sweepstakes 
champion  is  receiving  the  Governors’ 
trophy  there;  this  year  President 
Eisenhower  is  making  the  champion¬ 
ship  award. 

First  place  winner  this  year  among 
the  six  State  champions  is  Ernest 
Kupferschmid  of  Ellington,  Conn. 

Second  place  went  to  Bayfield 
Farm,  Harold  Deering,  mgr.,  Wake¬ 
field,  E.  I.;  third — Richard  Fox,  Frye- 
burg,  Maine;  fourth  —  Manuel  J. 


Green  Pastures 

from  the  Connecticut  stud.  The  milk 
production  per  cow  in  August  was 
1,333  pounds  of  milk  and  45  e 
pounds  fat.  The  Kupferschmid  for¬ 
age  program  is  well  rounded:  87 
acres  of  ladino-grass  stands,  n 
acres  of  rye,  12  of  permanent 
pasture,  12  of  nurse  crop  oats,  and 
some  Japanese  millet  give  six  and 
one-half  to  seven  months  of  top 
pasture  feed.  Then  32  acres  of  corn 
and  24  acres  of  first  cutting  grass  go 
into  six  silos,  and  about  75  acres  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  are  made  into  hay. 
Kupferschmid  is  a  member  of  a 
large  Swiss  family  for  which  he  took 
on  farm  management  responsibilities 
in  1941.  He  has  been  active  in  Farm 
Bureau  and  Extension  work,  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  his  county’s 
P.  M.  A.  committee. 

In  Rhode  Island 

Bayfield  Farm  comprises  103  acres 
of  which  75  are  tillable.  It  has  three, 
upright  silos,  with  a  capacity  of  235 
tons,  all  filled  with  grass  silage;  200 
tons  of  lime  have  been  used  in  the 
past  five  years;  63  tons  of  fertilizer 


1st  prize  $500.00  cash  and  a  6A-21 1  Chain  Saw  (approx,  value:  $495.00) 

2nd  prize  $300.00  cash  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw 

3rd  prize  $200.00  cash  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw 

4th  prize  $100.00  cash  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw 

5th  &  6th  prizes— each  a  DA-211  Chain  $aw 


Contest  #2 


For  naming  the  Disston  DO-101  Chain  Saw — 

1-  or  2-man,  versatile,  lightweight 

1st  prize  $500.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw  (approx,  value:  $322.00) 

2nd  prize  $300.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

3rd  prize  $200.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

4th  prize  $100.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

5th  &  6lh  prizes — each  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 


BUT  REMEMBER  —  get  your  dealer  or  distributor  to 
help  you  to  enter  either  or  both  contests,  you  must 
have  official  entry  blanks.  You  can  get  them  FREE, 
along  with  contest  rules  and  instructions,  from  your 
nearby  Disston  Chain  Saw  dealer  or  distributor.  If 
you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  get  your  contest  entry  off  this  week  sure!  Contest 
entries  must  be  postmarked  October  31, 1953,  or  earlier. 


DEALERS 

Special  prizes  for  you, 
too!  Ask  your  dis¬ 
tributor  or  write  us 
for  details. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SON 

87  I  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.  S. 


S,  INC. 

A. 


■0°  check  completed  cost  before  you  build  a 


machine  shed 


•  The  price  on  a  material  list  may  look  low,  but  don’t  let 
this  fool  you— it’s  only  part  of  the  total  cost  of  your  fin¬ 
ished  building.  Labor  is  a  big  item,  too  .  .  .  and  cutting 
and  fitting  is  slow,  expensive  work.  That’s  one  reason  why 
you  get  more  for  your  money  building  with  Rilco  glued- 
laminated  wood  rafters.  They’re  precision  cut  and  drilled 
at  the  factory  .  .  .  go  up  so  easily  you  can  frame  a  big 
machine  shed  in  less  than  a  day. 

Besides  saving  you  money  on  erection  costs,  the  Rilco 
machine  shed  is  engineered  for  lasting,  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice.  It  withstands  enormous  wind  and  snow  loads ...  it  has 
no  posts  or  braces  to  waste  space  ...  is  easily  converted 
for  use  as  cattle  shed,  bam  or  storage  building.  Its  sleek, 
modern  lines  will  improve  the  appearance  of  your  farm. 

Ask  your  lumber  dealer  about  versatile  Rilco  utility 
buildings  .  .  .  he’ll  show  you  why  the  finished  cost  is  lower 
than  on  any  comparable  permanent  type  of  building. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


fMM 


This  Rilco  Utility  Building  is  constructed  with  laminated  wood  rafters  that  run 
from  foundation  to  ridge  —  no  posts  or  braces  are  needed.  Rafters  are  made  of 
kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir,  permanently  bonded  with  glue  that’s  absolutely  waterproof. 


601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Ernest  Kupfer  schmidt,  Ellington,  Conn,  (at  left)  has  been  judged  1953 
winner  of  the  New  England  Green  Pastures  Contest.  Here  he  is  showing 
a  sample  of  his  third  cutting  alfalfa  to  Henry  Hanson,  Conn.,  county  agent 

leader. 


Bettencourt,  So.  Westport,  Mass.; 
fifth  —  Harlow  Brothers,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.;  and  sixth  —  Woodrow 
Rogers,  Jefferson,  N.  H. 

Contestants  for  the  championship 
award  (in  addition  to  the  six  actual 
State  winners  named  above)  were: 
Maine— Schuyler  Hawes,  Union;  and 
E.  L.  Souther  &  Son,  Livermore  Falls. 
New  Hampshire — Chalifaux  Broth¬ 
ers,  Hudson;  and  Paul  Sargent, 
Candia.  Vermont — Mendoza  Couture, 
Morrisville;  Rene  Prairie,  Alburg; 
and  Stuart  Newton,  Georgia.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  —  Howard  Hiller  &  Son, 
Rochester;  and  Allessio  Brothers, 
Pittsfield.  Rhode  Island — Manchester 
Brothers,  Warren;  and  Eight  Rod 
Stock  Farm,  Tiverton.  Connecticut — 
Alex  Dapsis,  Plainfield;  and  Aldo 
Gasparino,  Preston. 

The  Green  Pastures  Champion  from 
Connecticut 

Ernest  Kupferschmid  has  been 
developing  his  pasture  program  for 
many  years.  In  1948  he  was  a  Tol¬ 
land  County  Green  Pastures  winner, 
and  again  in  1950  when  his  38  cows 
averaged  14,224  pounds  of  milk  and 
506  pounds  fat.  His  herd  has  used 
artificial  insemination  for  several 
years  and  most  of  the  38  head  of 
young  stock  on  the  farm  are  by  sires 


were  applied  last  year  plus  500  tons 
of  poultry  manure.  The  farm  has  a 
herd  of  25  registered  Holsteins  which 
averaged  12,825  pounds  of  milk  and 
469  pounds  of  fat  in  1952.  There  are 
35  head  of  young  stock  and  three 
bulls  also  on  the  farm.  The  grain  to 
milk  ratio  is  one  to  four  in  Winter 
and  one  to  six  in  Summer.  Manager 
Harold  Deering  feeds  about  30 
pounds  of  silage  per  head  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  period. 

Eight  Rod  Stock  Farm  in  Tiverton, 
R.  I.,  is  a  650-acre  enterprise  which 
carries  a  herd  of  80  milking  Jerseys. 
Alfalfa  is  the  chief  crop  here;  as 
many  as  five  cuttings  are  taken  from 
the  heavy  clay  fields  every  year. 
Manager  Lawton  estimates  that  the 
annual  acre-yield  is  eight  tons  of 
hay.  Eighteen-inch  deep  plowing, 
great  quantities  of  lime — as  much  as 
nine  tons  to  the  acre — and  abundant 
fertilization  contribute  to  this  high 
yield.  The  hay  crops  are  dried  in 
an  oil-fired  drying  chamber  in  the 
main  barn;  hay  color  is  nearly  as 
green  as  grass  growing  in  the  fields. 

In  Massachusetts 

Manuel  Bettencourt,  South  West- 
port,  Mass.,  says,  “For  pasture,  you 
cannot  beat  ladino!”  He  and  his  two 
sons,  Manny,  Jr.,  and  John,  operate 


econd  place  award  went  to  Bayfield  Farm,  Wakefield ,  R.  I.,  Harold 
eering,  manager.  Here  Mr.  Deering  is  shown  (at  left)  while  the  three 
idges  do  some  paper  work.  At  left,  behind  Mr.  Deering,  is  Ray  Atherton, 
onn.  judge ;  center,  Roy  Donahue,  N.  H.  judge,  right,  Harold  J.  Shaw , 

T\/Tnnno  n  An  i  rl  n 
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Yoor  Dog  Can  Have  Food 
Fit  for  a  CHAMPION  . . . 


Field  Champion  Linesman  Boy  of  Shady 
Lake  Is  fed  Beacon  Dog  Meal  exclusively. 
Owner  Caesar  De  Soto,  Watkins  Glen,  New 
York,  counts  on  this  food  to  supply  the 
extra  energy  needed  in  competition,  and  to 
keep  his  Beagle  Champion  in  top  condition. 
Pets,  too,  need  a  dog  food  that  will  make 
them  healthy,  lively  companions.  Meat 
meal,  animal  liver  and  glandular  meal,  and 
dried  skim  milk — animal  proteins  of  proven 
nutritional  merit — all  are  used  in  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  to  make  up  the  base  of 
Beacon  Dog  Ration,  to  keep  your  dog  in 
tip-top  shape. 

Available  in  Meat 
(part  kibble)  or  Pel¬ 
lets  at  your  Beacon 
Feed  Dealer. 


The  BEACON  MILIL1NG  C0„  INC.,  Cay,ugd,N.Y. 
York,  Pb.  •’  Laurel,  DleL  •  Eastp'o'rt,  N.Y. 


RIIPTURE-EASER 

LM.Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


Double  •  ••  4.9$ 


No 

Fitting 

'fi&gNjJf  '  Required  ' 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Bach  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  end  children. 
Moil  Orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
bt  the  abdomen  and  state  right  er  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s,  i 
OVER  800,000  GRATEFUL  USERS! 

ft  DO  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don't  get  w 
^  blessed  relief. 

Ddfay  may  be  sericus-ORDER  TODAYI 
L  PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

8H  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY-33,  Kansas  CityS.Mo. 


HAND  1 
HOIST  • 


New  "Double- Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  of  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc.,  for 
unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses- — raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
Wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co.,  415-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa, 


RAISES 
BOX  51" 


No  hoist,  hydraulic,  or  P.T.O. 
system  to  bother  with. 


Easiest  maneuvering — 
mounts  any  f arm  box. 

EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  S/DOth  THE  TIME 
ANYPLACE 


>  Dept. 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PRODUCTS  CC 
14- D.  Bradford,  II 


I  SELF  DUMPING 

TRI-TRALOR 


42  MM  BINOCULARS*^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  18  mile  range,  metal 
construction,  wgt.  10  oz.  Ex¬ 
tra  wide  field  of  views.  $3.90 
P.P.  Carrying  Case  &  Shoul¬ 
der  Strap  $1  Extra.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refir-ded.  Send 
check  or  money  order  Dept  RNB  57. 
CriterionCo;£B3!l£lnirct^f;^H^ 


TABLES  and 
CitfAGRS 

(Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Folding 

Non-Folding 


n 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

(Dept.  3  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal . ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  s  t 


a  60-head  dairy  near  Buzzard’s  Bay 
in  southeastern  Massachusetts.  The 
Holstein  herd  averages  about  40 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  every  day 
of  the  year  and  this  high  production 
reflects  the  quality  of  the  feed  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  So  luxuriant  is 
the  pasture  growth  that  waste  is  a 
real  problem;  to  avoid  it,  excesses 
of  summer  forage  are  ensiled,  then 
fed  out  daily.  Irrigation  is  practiced, 
and  a  heavy  manure-fertilizer-lime 
program  is  carried  on.  Soil  testing  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Bettencourt 
crop  production  plan.  There  is  a  barn 
hay  drier  on  the  farm  and  it  has 
worked  effectively  and  profitably. 
Alfalfa  is  the  chief  plant  grown  for 
hay  production. 

In  New  Hampshire 

Woodrow  Rogers  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  his  present  farm  six  years  and 
does  most  of  his  own  work.  He  has 
22  milking  Holsteins,  27  young  stock 
all  artificially  sired.  He  also  has  20 
head  of  sheep.  His  herd  average  last 
year  was  estimated  at  10,000 
pounds.  The  farm  totals  320  acres, 
with  75  tillable.  The  tillable  acres 
are  mostly  fine  meadow  land.  His 
grain  to  milk  ratio  was  one  to  seven; 
he  feeds  silage  from  October  to  May. 
Most  of  his  fields  receive  an  annual 
application  of  400  to  500  pounds  of 
high-grade  fertilizer.  This  applica¬ 
tion  is  in  addition  to  25  tons  of 
manure.  Lime  used  the  past  five 
years  has  averaged  30  tons,  plus 
3,500  pounds  of  super-phosphate. 

The  130-acre  farm  of  Paul  Sargent 
in  Candia,  N.  H.,  keeps  a  herd  of  27 
registered  Ayrshire  cows  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  market  milk.  Some  land 
has  been  cleared  recently  on  the  farm, 
and  a  substantial  land-improvement 
program  is  being  carried  on.  There 
are  93  acres  of  cleared,  tillable  land. 
The  Sargent  fields  in  August  were 
characterized  by  contrast:  one  field 
was  the  epitome  of  Green  Pastures, 
but  some  of  the  others  were  browned 
by  continued  drought.  New  seedings, 
poultry  manure  and  limestone  are 
elements  of  quality  stands  in  the 
better  fields.  The  farm  has  a  hay 
drier  which  Manager  Robert  Lali- 
berte  says  he  “would  not  be  with¬ 
out.”  The  cows  average  about  7,600 
pounds  of  4.3  per  cent  fat  milk  a 
year.  About  one  pound  of  grain  is 
fed  for  each  three  and  a  half,  pounds 
of  milk  produced  by  each  cow. 

In  Vermont 

The  Harlow  Brothers,  sons  of 
Paul  Harlow,  have  been  running  the 
home  farm  the  past  five  years.  It  is 
a  235-acre^  farm  with  65  acres  till¬ 
able.  Rented  pasture  brings  feed 
crop  acres  up  to  110.  They  have  37 
Holstein  milkers  in  all,  with  six 
head  of  young  stock.  The  production 
average  last  year  was  better  than 
10,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  broth¬ 
ers  also  raise  10  acres  of  vegetables 
for  use  on  the  roadside  stand. 

In  Maine 

Richard  Fox,  a  young  farmer  30 
years  of  age,  bought  his  107-acre 
farm  about  five  years  ago.  He  is 
raising  17  acres  of  oats  for  grain. 
He  has  had  outstanding  success  with 
ladino  clover-timothy  forage  mix¬ 
tures.  His  20  Holstein  milkers  aver¬ 
aged  10,000  pounds  milk  and  380 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  1952.  His 
grain  to  milk  ratio  is  one  to  4.1.  Fox 
raises  15  acres  of  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning  factories  and  fills  three  upright 
silo  with  over  100  tons  of  corn  fac¬ 
tory  waste.  He  has  a  hay  baler  and 
does  considerable  custom  baling  for 
other  farmers, 

Judges  for  the  Green  Pastures 
contest  were:  Matthew  Blaisdell, 
University  of  Massachusetts  farm 
superintendent,  Amherst;  Harold 
Shaw,  dairy  farmer  and  1952  Green 
Pastures  champion,  Sanford  Maine; 
Burton  Froberg,  dairy,  farmer  and 
R.  I.’s  1950  Green  Pastures  champion, 
Lafayette,  R.  I.;  Roy  Donahue,  head 
of  agronomy  department,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham;  Ray¬ 
mond  Atherton,  agricultural  agent, 
Litchfield  County,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
and  Francis  Plumb,  dairy  farmer  and 
Vermont’s  1951  Green  Pastures 
champion,  Springfield,  Vt, 

Chairman  of  the  Green  Pastures 
Committee  is  Louis  Zehner,  vice- 
president  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Boston;  secretary  is  Sam  Fulton  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  G.  O.  Oleson  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-  is  publicity  chair¬ 
man. 


£}  TRUE  EXPERIENCE  OF  L.  MCCULLOUGH/  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


NOT  A  CHANCE  IF  ^ 

)  THOSE  BATTERIES 

hadn't  lasted!  rr£ 

GOOD  TO  KNOW  YOU  J 
~  CAN  DEPEND  ON 
I'EVEREADy'BATTERlES. 
R-7  THEY  HAVE 
V  'nine  lives'!  iH 


HOPE  THESE  5 
BATTERIES  * 

las t|  they've 

BEEN  USED  I 
U  A  LOT 


OUR  THIRD  NIGHT  OUT,  WE  HIT  HEAVY  WEATHER. 
OUR  SHIP  PLUNGED  THROUGH  GALE-SWEPT  SEAS, 
SUDDENLY... A  SHATTERING  IMPACT.. .A  CRASH 
THATSOUNDED  LIKE  THE  END  OF7HE  WORLD. 
WE'D  BEEN  RAMMED  HEAD-ON  BY  A  TANKER* 


WE  STRUGGLED  TO  KEEP  THE  SHIP 
AFLOAT  BUT  IN  THE  DARKNESS  THERE 
WAS  A  SCREECHING  ANDTEARING  OF 
METALS...7HE  SHIP  HEAVED  AND  BEGAN 
TO  GO  DOWN.  THE  LA3T0F  US  SWARMED 
DOWN  THE  ROPES  INTO  THE  LIFEBOAT. 

WE  PUSHED  CLEAR- 


IS  WEPT  THAT  UGLY  } 
SEA  WITH  MY  FLASHLIGHT 
ONCE..ANP  ONCE  AGAIN. 
MY  BEAM  PICKED  Up  THE 
BOBBING  FORM  OF  A  AWN 
IN  THE  FOAMING  SEA. 


YOU  WOULDN'T 
HAVE  HAP  A  > 
CHANCE  IN  A  J 
MILLION  IF  <1 

McCullough 

HADN'T  SPOTTED 
you  WITH  THAT  / 
FLASHLIGHT 


RIDE  WITH 

>  THE  SWELL'  ijffiz. 


I  HAVE  HIM 
SPOTTED1. 


HEAVY  LASHING  SEAS  BOUNCED 
OUR.  LIFE  BOAT  LIKE  A  FEATHER. 
IN  A  GALE.  SUDDENLY  I  REALIZED 
THAT  GOODWIN  WAS  MISSING. 
HE  WAS  LOST  IN  THE  CHURNING 


NEW!  IMPROVED! 


v/ 


B/BREACY 

The,  Battery  with 

UVBS 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


// 


Eveready ”,  “Nine  Lives’ ’  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 
trade-marks  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


>.  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  StLURS.  CISTERNS  _ 
£  IRRIGATE— flit  MNKS-PMW  WELL  mWJr 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 

-  GPH  Irom  25'  wen.  Sturdy.  Rustproot  Alloy  Metal.  Si* 
Itode  Impeller.  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P.  Motor.  Will  QQg 
not  leak  or  clog.  Fils  any  garden  hose,  Immediate  IJ  in 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  SendChecXMO^orCOU^Xy^g 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

swiDisaonO'31  niw  jiksit 


BICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Bice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request, 

THE  RJCE  IMAMU FACTU RING  CO..  #MC. 

80X  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  M,  V, 


Your  Films  De-  \f \\  KING-SIZE.  Each 
veloped  &  Printed  Print  Double  Size. 

Handy  Album  Free.  All  Eastman  materials.  8- 
Exposure  Roll  35c.  Extra  prints  4«.  Fast  Service. 
Photographic  Christmas  Cards. 

Post  eard  brings  free  mailer  for  your  dims 
and  sample  Niagara  Falls  pictures. 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  SERVICE 

BOX  290  DEPT.  R,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
“Where  Your  Films  Are  Made” 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

1.  TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS 
WITHOUT  MOWING. 

2.  TAKES  HAY  OUT  OF 
SWATH  AS  MOWER 
DROPS  IT. 

3. TAKES  DRY  HAY 
FROM  WINDROW 
FOR  CHOPPING. 

4.  CLEAN  PICKUP- 
NO  DIRT  IN  LOAD 

5.  PICKS  U  P 
CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  AND 
BEDDING 
AFTER 
CORN 
PICKER 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  peraon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  erood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
w1^  ke  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
) responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  jrood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
wie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


special  building  where  the  various  products 
of  farm,  factory,  forest  and  sea  are  shown  in 
an  interesting  and  educational  manner  on  the 
Exposition’s  famed  Avenue  of  States.  These 
buildings  with  their  fine  exhibits  are  worthy 
of  a  World’s  Fair  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
products  are  presented.  As  an  illustration,  in 
the  Maine  State  building,  waterfalls,  and  a 
running  stream  with  live  trout  and  game  are 
exhibited,  as  well  as  a  real  sawmill  in  full 
operation.  All  the  other  State  buildings  are 
comparable  in  the  superiority  and  interest  of 
their  product  displays. 

A  visit  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  is 
something  never  to  be  forgotten. 


Farmers ’  Fair 

'T'HE  Eastern  States  Exposition  is  justly 
known  as  a  farmers’  fair.  This  year  the 
32nd  annual  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  will  begin  on 
September  20  and  continue  through  the  27. 
The  fact  that  farmers  and  visitors  appreciate 
having  a  real  farm  fair,  instead  of  featuring 
a  glorified  midway  and  cheap  features,  as 
some  fairs  do,  is  well  demonstrated  by  last 
year’s  attendance  which  reached  a  new  all- 
time  record  of  430,734  paid  admissions. 

In  the  spacious  arena  a  parade  of  livestock 
is  presented  daily,  and  also  a  high  class  stage 
performance  at  night,  the  type  of  which  varies 
from  year  to  year.  This  year  there  will  be  a 
Hippodrome  show,  with  stars  of  stage,  radio 
and  TV  together  with  a  skating  extravaganza. 
This  entertainment  is  the  only  one  on  the 
grounds;  there  is  no  midway.  During  the  day 
livestock  competition  as  well  as  industrial 
and  farm  machinery  exhibits  are  featured. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  Baby  Beef 
Show,  mostly  the  projects  of  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers.  Over  130  baby  beef  steers  from  New 
England  and  New  York  are  entered  in  the 
various  4-H  classes  this  year.  These  cattle, 
besides  winning  substantial  premiums,  also 
successfully  compete  in  the  open  classes  and 
are  then  auctioned  off  following  their  final 
winnings.  The  high  steer  last  year  sold  for 
$1.00  a  pound  liveweight;  the  all-time  high 
was  $2.50  per  pound  paid  for  the  1935  grand 
champion  steer.  All  these  cattle  are  well 
finished,  and  for  the  past  six  years  have 
brought  an  average  price  per  pound  oLover 
40  cents. 

This  year’s  Exposition  will  be  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  major  horse  show  in 
North  America,  originally  held  in  Springfield. 
This  centennial  celebration  will  be  observed 
during  the  last  three  days  of  the  Exposition 
with  an  Eastern  States  Amateur  Horse  Show, 
which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 
About  250  entries  from  the  nation’s  top 
breeders,  owners  and  horsemen  will  compete 
for  more  than  $6,000  in  cash  and  premiums. 

Numerous  special  attractions  will  highlight 
the  Exposition  throughout  the  entire  week. 
On  Sunday  evening,  September  20,  the 
Governors’  Day  pageant  will  be  held  in  the 
coliseum,  at  which  time  all  the  Governors  of 
the  North  Atlantic  States  will  review  a  parade  - 
of  the  livestock  exhibits.  Another  event  of 
interest  is  the  milking  contest  also  scheduled 
for  Sunday.  This  test  will  be  between  the 
various  champions  from  the  New  England 
States.  On  Monday,  September  21,  the  Gover¬ 
nors  will  be  addressed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Massachusetts 
Building.  The  President  will  also  participate 
in  several  events  of  special  interest  to  young 
people;  he  will  talk  informally  to  visitors  and 
hoys  and  girls  of  various  organizations  on 
Monday  afternoon  in  the  village  church  in  the 
Exposition’s  restored  early  American  village. 

Each  of  the  New  England  States  has  its 


Apple  Industry  Progress 

HP  WO  recent  meetings  of  apple  growers  have 
demonstrated  the  workings  of  American 
democracy  at  its  best:  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  plantation  of  Moriello  Brothers 
at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  and  the  National  Apple 
Institute  at  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Eighteen  years  ago  these  grower  organiza¬ 
tions  were  formed  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  apple  industry.  The  National 
came  first  with  its  initial  local  offspring,  the 
institute  here  in  the  Northeast.  Since  then, 
with  ups  and  downs,  there  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  a  solid  base  of  experience  and  achievement 
until  the  meeting  at  New  Paltz  brought  out 
hundreds  of  enthusiastic  apple  grower  mem¬ 
bers;  while  the  directors,  after  canvassing  the 
potential  support  from  each  State,  set  up  a 
budget  of  approximately  $100,000.  Of  this, 
some  $70,000  will  be  spent  for  direct  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  through  media  that  have 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  most  effective. 

The  National  voted  to  put  in  operation  a 
program  on  a  national  scale,  supported  by  the 
leading  apple  districts.  This  is  designed  to 
place  the  admirable  qualities  and  usefulness 
of  the  apple  before  the  public  and  professional 
people  as  it  has  never  been  done  before.  Re¬ 
ports  from  each  grower  group  in  the  National 
indicate  special  programs  to  suit  local  needs. 
The  apple  industry  is,  at  last,  growing  up;  pos¬ 
sibly,  even  coming  of  age. 

According  to  a  survey,  just  completed,  of 
numbers,  varieties  and  ages  of  apple  trees  in 
Ulster,  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Counties  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  upwards  of  15  per  cent  of  com¬ 
mercial  apple  trees  have  gone  out  of  production 
by  removal  and  abandonment  in  the  past  few 
years.  Other  commercial  districts  .  report  a 
similar  rate  of  reduction.  This  is  a  most  hopeful 
adjustment  and  promises  that  we  cannot  expect 
another  disastrous  surplus  of  unwanted  apples 
as  has  happened  so  frequently  in  the  past. 

At  the  New  Paltz  meeting,  a  local  physician, 
Dr.  V.  DeWitt,  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
stimulating  account  of  his  uses  of  apples  and 
apple  derivatives  in  his  medical  practice.  He 
urged  the  apple  people  to  see  that  research  is 
used  to  authenticate  the  many  useful  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  apple. 

Truly,  these  meetings  demonstrated  what 
can  be  done  to  regulate  and  vitalize  an  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  without  government  con¬ 
trols  and  subsidies.  Apple  growers  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  accomplishments 
to  date. 


In  Green  Pastures 

f  j  ’’HE  New  England  Green  Pastures  program 
A  was  started  in  New  Hampshire  in  1947. 
Then,  upon  the  bet  of  a  new  felt  hat  by  New 
Hampshire’s  governor  that  his  State’s  pastures 
were  superior  to  those  of  neighboring  Ver- 
■mont’s,  the  issue  was  joined;  and  it  became 
a  six-state  program  in  1948,  supported  by  a 
wide  range  of  interests.  Treating  pasture,  hay 
and  silage  as  cash  farm  commodities  on 
which  cost  and  return  accounts  could  be  kept 
and  profit  or  loss  figured,  the  program  en¬ 
visioned  rations  o#  predominantly  grass  rough- 
age  for  dairy  cattle.  Surprisingly,  perhaps, 
the  grain  and  feed  companies  became  the 
largest  financial  contributors  to  the  program. 

Fundamentally  to  “encourage  the  growing 
and  use  of  quality  forage  for  pasture,  hay  and 
silage  by  the  economic  use  of  land  in  order 
to  produce  milk  at  a  lower  cost,”  the  program 
involves  a  comprehensive  scientific  informa¬ 


tion  service  to  dairy  farmers,  counsel  by  ex¬ 
tension  and  research  workers,  an  essay  contest 
for  farm  youth,  some  good  publicity  for  dairy 
farming,  and  the  final  judging  tour  and  dra¬ 
matic  contest  awards  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  The  contest  is  the  precious  dis¬ 
tillate  of  the  whole  Green  Pastures  program. 
It  dramatizes  the  results  and  rewards  of 
efficient  dairy  husbandry  and  grassland  farm¬ 
ing.  A  report  of  this  year’s  contest  appears  on 
pages  586  and  587  of  this  issue. 

The  Green  Pastures  program  in  action  may 
not  have  the  splendor  and  serenity  of  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm.  It  is  a  busy,  active  and 
intense  service  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
region.  But  its  long  range  effect  on  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  stability  of  New  England’s  dairy 
farming  —  indeed  its  agriculture  and  entire 
economy  —  must  be  to  secure  only  benefits 
to  a  people  by  selfless  work  in  the  public 
interest  toward  the  common  good. 


“Why  Doesn’t  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Pay  the  Pool  Price?” 

.  I  am  enclosing  $1.00  for  a  three-year  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  magazine.  A  neighbor  has  given  us 
several  copies  and  we  have  liked  your  articles 
about  the  Dairymen’s  League  as  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  sending  to  the  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  plant. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the  League  isn’t 
forced  to  pay  the  Administrator’s  price?  What  is 
the  use  of  such  a  price  if  everyone  doesn’t  have 
to  _  pay  it?  Certainly  the  League  could  pay  the 
price  when  all  other  co-ops,  which  are  'much 
smaller,  do.  Many  pay  more.  Why  doesn’t  the 
League?  j  T 

Massachusetts 

The  fact  that  the  League’s  Great  Barrington 
plant  may  be  in  the  New  York  pool  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  price  provisions  of 
the  New  York  pool,  does  not  mean  that  the 
League  must  pay  the  Administrator’s  an¬ 
nounced  blend  price  to  producers  drawing 
their  milk  to  that  plant.  Under  Federal 
and  State  law,  cooperatives  are  specifically 
exempt  from  paying  the  blend  price  to  their 
members  in  case  they  do  not  desire,  or  can¬ 
not  afford,  to  do  so.  Much  as  we  approve  and 
have  actively  encouraged  the  formation  of 
cooperatives,  we  feel  that  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  discriminatory  in  their  favor.  Coopera¬ 
tives  should  not  be  given  special  exemptions 
in  order  to  prove  their  success  and  value  to 
the  dairy  industry.  They  must  stand  and  pros¬ 
per  on  their  own. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
is  the  only  cooperative  here  in  the  Northeast 
that  takes  advantage  of  this  provision  of  the 
law.  Most  other  cooperatives,  if  not  all  other 
cooperatives,  as  J.  T.  points  out,  pay  above 
the  Administrator’s  price,  not  below  it.  The 
reasons  why  the  Dairymen’s  League  does  not 
pay  as  good  a  price  is  because  its  management 
is  topheavy  and  inefficient,  because  its  busi¬ 
ness  is  run  in  an  uneconomic,  extravagant 
manner  and,  last  but  not  least,  because  the 
management  is  more  dealer-minded  than 
producer-minded. 

Under  certain  circumstances  —  good  local 
consumer  market  and/or  united  member  ac¬ 
tivity  —  the  League  has  paid  premiums  to 
some  of  its  plants  above  its  own  blend  price, 
either  equal  to  or  better  than  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  blend  price. 


Brevities 

“Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” — Heb.  11:1. 

Cull  hens  from  the  farm  poultry  flock  can  be 
stored  in  either  a  freezer  or  freezer  locker,  and 
kept  in  good  condition  for  six  months  or  longer 
at  a  temperature  of  0  degrees  F.  or  colder. 

It  is  a  good  precaution  to  keep  electric  extension 
cords  from  rubbing  on  such  things  as  nails  or 
radiators.  Such  contact  will,  in  time,  wear  off  the 
insulation  and  thus  produce  a  fire,  short  circuit 
and  shock  hazard. 

Isolate  livestock  for  at  least  four  weeks  after 
they  have  been  exhibited  at  the  fairs,  and  then 
have  them  examined  by  a  veterinarian.  As  a 
result,  you  will  bring  home  only  the  premiums, 
instead  of  disease  possibilities. 

Demand  for  the  rental  of  hives  of  honey  bees 
by  farmers  has  had  a  sharp  increase  in  New  York 
State  this  past  Summer.  The  honey  bee  is  a  tire¬ 
less  worker  and  his  activities  are  essential  for  the 
pollination  of  more  than  50  kinds  of  crops  grown 
in  the  Northeast.  On  page  578  of  this  issue  is  a 
good  story  on  wintering  bees. 
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Chevrolet’s  striking  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe.  With  3  great  new 
series,  Chevrolet  offers  the  widest  choice  ol  models  in  its  field. 


See  how  many  things  Chevrolet’s  done 
to  make  driving  easier  in  town  and  country.  .  . 


Drive  a  new  Chevrolet  over  a  pitching, 
dipping  gravel  road.  Try  it  on  a  paved  high¬ 
way.  Take  it  into  town,  around  the  shopping 
center  where  traffic’s  thickest. 

You’ll  find  out  some  wonderful  things 
about  Chevrolet.  Some  are  big  things,  some 
small— but  they  all  add  up  to  easier,  more 
pleasurable  driving  for  you. 

Take  Chevrolet’s  smoother,  softer  ride,  for 
example.  You  might  not  even  notice  it  at 
first.  Then,  all  at  once  you  realize  that  the 
road  seems  smoother  .  .  .  that  you’re  riding 
toore  relaxed  than  ever. 

There  are  other  things  about  Chevrolet 
that  you’ll  notice — and  like — right  off.  Like 
the  new  roominess  and  greater  visibility  of 
the  beautiful  Body  by  Fisher.  The  responsive 
high-compression  power  of  both  the  mighty 


115-h.p.  “Blue-Flame”  engine  teamed  with 
Powerglide*  automatic  transmission  and  the 
advanced  108-h.p.  “Thrift-King”  engine  in 
gearshift  models.  And  new  Power  Steering* 
— to  mention  just  a  few. 

In  addition,  you’ll  find  many  more  new 
features  .  .  .  little  conveniences  that  make 
your  motoring  easier  whether  you’re  travel¬ 
ing  across  country  or  county. 

But,  the  important  point  is  this:  All  these 
conveniences  could  have  been  developed  only 
by  people  who  know  what  you  want — and 
know  it  very  well. 

How  does  Chevrolet  find  out  what  you 
want?  Simply  by  asking — asking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  every  year.  Over  the  past 
twenty  years,  Customer  Research  has  sent 
out  more  than  20  million  questionnaires  to 


car  owners,  covering  every  conceivable  item 
— even  down  to  such  things  as  the  preferred 
location  for  the  ash  tray. 

This  continuing  research  helps  Chevrolet 
build  exactly  the  kind  of  car  you  want,  with 
the  features  you  want.  And  isn’t  it  logical 
that,  as  the  world’s  largest  car  producer, 
Chevrolet  has  the  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  to  build  and  sell  that  car 
at  lower  cost? 

That’s  why,  with  all  its  finer  qualities,  this 
new  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest  priced  line  in  the 
low-price  field.-  See  it  soon  at  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  showroom.  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

* Optional  at  eodra  cost.  Combination  of  Powerglide  auto¬ 
matic  transmission  and  115-h.p.  “'Blue-Flame”  engine 
available  on  “ Two-Ten ”  and  Bel  Air  models  only.  Power 
Steering  available  on  all  models. 


more  people  buy  chevrolets  than  any  other  car! 


*  I 
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STARLING  INC.,  DEPT.  781 
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BIGGER 

LIVESTOCK 

PROFITS 

This  EASY  WAY  ! 


Here’s  an  easy,  simple  way  to  prove  the 
profit  benefits  of  Morton  T-M  Sait.  Put 
plain  salt  in  one  side  of  a  divided  salt 
box  .  .  .  and  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt  in  fine  other.  Let  the  livestock  choose. 

Morton’s  T-M  Salt  supplies  the  cobalt, 
manganese,  iron,  copper,  iodine  and  zinc 
livestock  need  for  thrifty  gains,  better 
health,  strong,  vigorous  young. 

You  get  these  extra  gains  on  less  feed 
.  .  .  less  cost  in  terms  of  grains,  forages 
and  purchased  supplements.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Morton  T-M  Salt  .  .  .  feed  it 
free  choice  for  more  profitable  livestock. 
For  free  booklet  on  salt  and  trace  minerals 
write  Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 

TO  BOOST  PRODUCTION 

BE  SURE  YOUR  FEEDS  CONTAIN 

SWEET  -  M  O  LASS 

(Can©  Blackstrap  Molasses  IN  DRY  FORM) 

SWEKTALl  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  1950.  WILLIAM  STOWN,  NEW  YORK 


laiEMtfhB Muavtf*  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
SslEwOlvt nNw  wanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  AH  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
6.  D„  SHRAWDER,  Mtgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 
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More  Money  from  the  Milk  Check  I 

It  takes  close  figuring  to  make  money  on 
a  dairy  farm  today .  The  factors  here 
discussed  will  help  to  reduce  overhead  costs » 

By  ft.  W.  BUCK 


VERY  experienced  dairy¬ 
man  knows  that  there  is  a 
big  difference  between  the 
net  and  gross  amounts  of 
the  milk  check.  As  many 
good  dairy  farmers  ex¬ 
press  it:  “I  handle  a  lot 
y,  but  very  little  of  it  sticks 
to  my  fingers."  They  have  found 
that  the  money  left  after  the  bills 
are  paid  is  what  really  counts.  Due  to 
the  prevailing  increased  cost  of  milk 
production,  the  net  money  left  from 
the  milk  check  on  most  farms  in  the 
Northeast  is  so  small  that  it  scarcely 
buys  the  necessities,  let  alone  any 
luxuries  for  the  dairy  farmer  and 
his  family. 

In  order  to  survive  today,  a  dairy¬ 
man  must  give  close  attention  to 
both  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  will,  therefore,  pay  to 
consider  the  principal  basic  prob¬ 
lems  and  factors  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  milk  for  a  living.  A  good  way 
to  do  this  is  to  examine  impartial 
surveys  on  this  matter,  especially 
these  made  during  the  past  few 
years  by  some  of  the  Northeastern 
state  stations. 

High  Milk  Production  Is  Most 
Important 

These  field  surveys  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  high  production  per  cow 
and  per  herd  is  the  most  important 
single  factor  influencing  the  amount 
of  net  money  in  the  milk  check.  In 
the  studies  conducted  by  I.  R.  Bierly 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
five  representative  milk  producing 
counties  were  surveyed.  The  counties 
covered  were  Orange,  Chenango,  Ca¬ 
yuga,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Cattaraugus. 
A  total  of  110  farms  were  visited  in 
each  county,  carrying  an  average  of 
20  cows  per  farm  and  156  acres  of 
land,  64  of  which  were  used  for 
feed  crops. 

In  the  Cornell  survey  it  was  found 
that  the  profit  over  feed  cost  was 
more  than  four  times  as  great  for 
cows  averaging  7,500  pounds  or 
more  of  3.7  per  cent  milk  than  for 
cows  producing  less  than  5,000 
pounds  in  one  lactation. 

In  another  survey  on  this  subject, 
conducted  by  W.  L.  Barr  of  the 
Pennsylvania  station,  the  records  of 
340  dairy  farms  in  various  parts  of 
the  'state  were  studied.  These  farms 
contained  an  average  of  122  acres, 
with  63  acres  being  cropped,  and 
they  carried  an  average  of  14  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  with  an  average  butterfat 
test  slightly  under  four  per  cent. 
The  returns  were  figured  in  terms 
of  labor  income.  In  this  survey,  the 
dairy  farms  that  averaged  less  than 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  in  one 
lactation,  had  a  minus  labor  income 
of  $113.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farms 
that  averaged  8,000  pounds  or  more 
per  cow  had  an  annual  labor  income 
of  $1,420. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  'survey  the 
difference  between  the  total  farm 
receipts,  averaging  $3,978,  and  ex¬ 


penses,  $2,897,  amounted  to  $1,081. 
This  represented  the  average  farm 
income  which  was  available  to  pay 
the  cost  of  depreciation  and  interest 
on  the  farm  capital  investment.  Any 
money  left  was  what  the  farmer  had 
as  pay  for  his  labor  and  management 
for  the  year.  With  these  340  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dairy  farms,  when  an  in¬ 
terest  and  upkeep  charge  of  five  per 
cent  was  applied,  it  left  an  average 
net  return  of  only  $571.  This  re¬ 
mainder  was  termed  the  farmer’s 
labor  income.  However,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  in  addition  to  this  labor 
income  the  farmer  and  his  family 
had  home-produced  eggs,  some  meat, 
milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  various 
other  foods,  as  well  as  a  house  to 
live  in.  When  the  total  monetary  re¬ 
ceipts  were  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  costs  mentioned,  the  farmer  then 
had  a  minus  labor  income. 

On  an  individual  basis,  recent 
compilations  by  the  New  York  State 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  show  that  cows  producing  from 
9,000  to  11,000  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  milk  have  a  return  over  feed 
cost  of  about  7b  per  cent  more  than 
cows  producing  between  5,000  and 
7,000  pounds  of  the  same  test  milk. 
The  cows  that  produced  15,000  and 
more  pounds  of  milk  had  an  income 
over  feed  cost  of  more  than  double 
that  of  the  cows  which  produced 
around  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  305 
days. 

The  basic  reasons  for  these  greater 
monetary  returns  are  less  feed,  lower 
overhead  and  labor  costs  for  each 
100  pounds  of  milk  made  by  the 
higher  producing  cows.  It  pays  to 
feed  the  high  producing  cows  liber¬ 
ally,  because  approximately  one-half 
of  the  dairy  ration  is  used  for  body 
maintenance,  with  only  the  remain¬ 
der  being  available  for  making  milk. 
Therefore,  when  a  three-fourths  ra¬ 
tion  is  fed,  the  dairy  cow  has  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  nutrients  provided 
for  milk  making,  while  with  a  full 
ration  she  has  50  per  cent  of  her 
feed  which  she  can  convert  into 
milk. 

Summer  and  Winter  Milk  Production 

Feed  and  labor  are  the  principal 
costs  of  making  milk,  and  are  much 
more  subject  to  variation  than  the 
other  expenses,  such  as  overhead  and 
fixed  investment.  On  the  average, 
the  Cornell  studies  show  that  feed 
represents  50  per  cent  and  labor  30 
per  cent  of  the  milk  production 
costs,  with  all  other  items  making 
up  the  other  20  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  comparative  costs 
and  labor  returns  from  both  summer 
and  winter  milk,  it  must  be  noted 
that  efficient  year-round  utilization 
of  available  labor  makes  it  important 
to  produce  considerable  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  even  though  the 
studies  involved  show  a  lower  milk 
production  cost  and  greater  labor 
return  from  summer  milk.  In  these 
surveys,  an  average  of  all  five  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  shows  that  it  cost 


High  producing  cows ,  maximum  labor  efficiency ,  proper  size  of  the  farm¬ 
stead ,  and  good  crop  yields  per  acre  are  basic  factors  influencing  the 
amount  of  money  left  from  the  milk  check .  These  excellent  Holstein  cows, 
at  shaded  and  watered  pasture,  are  being  well  cared  for  on  the  efficiently 
managed  farm,  of  Donald  Fe aster  in  hevnsburg.  Union  County,  Pa 


MASTITIS 

TREATMENT 


MASTITIS 

OINTMENT 


Four  drugs  —  each  valuable  against 
mastitis  —  even  more  effective  when 
combined.  Acting  together,  they  give 
important  PLUS  ACTION! 

REQUIRES  NO  REFRIGERATION 

Early  treatment  is  important  —  keep  lee’» 
Mastitis  Ointment  on  hand. 


Soothe  Congested,  Bruised  or 
Swollen  Udders  with  .  .  , 

LEE’S  UDDER  CREAM 

Contains  LANOLIN  for  softening  the 
skin  and  other  ingredients  to  relieve 
congestion  —  promote  healing.  Highly 
antiseptic.  Excellent  for  lubricating  teat 
dilators. 


•  Deep  penetrating  —  does  not 
just  slick  over! 

•  Remains  soft  in  cold  weather 
.  .  .  use  without  warming! 

Fine  for  such  family  use  as 
chapped  hands,  bruises,  and 
sprains. 

For  the  name  of  your 
Lee  Dealer  write  to 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha  8.  Neb. 


Model  45 
115  Volt  A.  C. 
Only . $27.73 

Famous  HoL-DeM  WEED  CLIPPER  Fence* 
clips  weeds  off  on  contact.  Eliminates  “nuisanc* 
shorts”  on  vour  fence  line.  Guaranteed  to  hold  all 
stock  year  ’round  on  driest  ground  with  one  wire, 
Write  for  free  folder,  “Pasture  Rotation”, 
Gives  prices. 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Six  models  to 
choose  from,  both  Hi-Line  and  Battery  operated. 
Ask  one  of  our  10,000  dealers  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Famous  Weed  Clipper.  Dealers  Wanted. 


STOP 


Weed  and  Grass  Shorts  on 
Your  Eleetirie  fence  Line! 


GET  BULL-TIGHT 
FENCING  WITH 
ONE  WIRE! 


ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITES 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NO.  HANOVER,  CARLISLE,  PA.  Phone:  1716 


AMERICA’S 


SAVE  X  $16  a  Ton 


Send  for  th’is 
Booklet 


SMALL 

T-RAOO’R 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO 


100  East  St,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


BROWER 


FEED  /MIXER 


World's  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today  1 
BROWER  MFO.  Box  3191,  Qeiaoy.  «L 


EASY 

TERMS 


AUNT  •  10,000  GALLONS 


ifeship  Gray  Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor^efa*  ^ 
i,  perfect  condition,  packed  in  nve-Ballon  ori(]er_ 


Cancellation  on  large  marine 


uanceuaxion  on  large  in..  - 
Price  $1.00  per  gallon,  check  with  order. 
MERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY, 


►OSTYOUR  LAND 

r  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $6.00;  1 00, 
ien:  25,  $12.  kame  and  Address  S2-0?,  y, 

AYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  8t.,  Rochester  ^ 


FREE  NEW  &  USED  TRA0IOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

Big  1953  Edition.  Tremendous  savings  for  all 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  ' 
COMPANY.  DEPT.  50.  DE8  M0INE3  3.  WJL 


PATENTS 


94S  COLUMBIAN  BLDG 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS^  (  „  g. 


WASHINGTON  I 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKER 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


WALTER  WARBURTON’S  SALE  OF 
70  .AYRSHIRES 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  30,  WYALUSING,  PA. 

PROMPTLY  AT  12:00  NOON 
Featuring  —  50  daughters  of  sensational  Ap¬ 
proved  s.res  in  a  select  offering  of  30  Cows,  15 
First-Calf  Heifers,  19  Bred  Heifers,  3  Year¬ 
lings,  3  Heifer  Calves,  3  Bulls.  Lots  of  fall 
milk  in  this  sale.  12  head  will  be  fresh,  7  are 
due  in  Oct.,  7  in  Nov.,  3  in  Dec.,  5  in  Jan. 
There  are  8  daughters  of  the  $10,000  Whitpain 
Bolter  Man,  3  sons  and  12  daughters  of  the 
$10,000  Ohio  Sunny  Hiram.  9  daughters  of  the 
$5  000  Elsmtone  Major,  16  daughters  of  the 
$2500  Good  Acres  Dagwood,  and  5  daughters 
of  other  top  Apprvoed  sires.  HEALTH:  Herd  is 
T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accred.,  Calfhood  Vacc.,  and 
tested  for  both  within  30  days.  Cattle  eligible 
for  any  state. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE*" 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Branckm,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
SATURDAY,  OCT.  3,  PROMPTLY  AT  NOON 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

9  Cows,  II  First-Calf  Heifers,  30  Bred  Heifers, 
14  Heifer  Calves,  3  Bulls 
The  M.  E.  305  day  2x  records  of  the  cows  and 
tho  dams  of  tho  others  average:  12450  M  4.26% 
530  F.  Nearly  all  cows  and  bred  heifers  fresh 
or  due  within  30  days.  33  by  Approved  sires. 
Majority  Bangs  Accred.,  and  Calfhood  Vaccin¬ 
ated.  All  tested  within  30  days. 

The  Sale  of  BIG  VALUES. 

— -FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrthire  Salas  Sarvica  Boa  96,  Brandon,  V». 


I 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  Emil  Wagner  &  Son,  W.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
(Schoharie  Co.),  Wed.,  Oct.  7th  at  1 :00  P.  M. 
(Farm  is  12  mi.  8.  of  Cobleskill  and  <4  mi. 

E.  of  village).  Everything  sells  but  the  heifer 
calves.  There  are  13  Cows,  5  Bred  Heifers, 
Yearling  Bull,  3  Grade  Cows.  Five  fresh  in 
Sept.,  I  due  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.,  I  in  Dee.,  3 
in  Jan.,  4  In  Feb.  Cattle  are  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition  and  above  average  in  type.  Herd  is  calf, 
hood  vaccinated,  negative  and  blood  tested  with¬ 
in  30  days  T.  B.  Accred.  There’ll  be  some  real 
good  "buys”  because  the  sale  isn’t  large  | 
enough  to  attract  distant  buyers. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Bran* 


■ft 


Vt 


I 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

IF  IN  NEED  OF  A  YOUNG  SIRE  THIS 
FALL  WRITE  US.  WE  HAVE  TWO  REAL 
ONES  OUT  OF  TON  OF  MILK  PER  MONTH 
DAMS.  READY  FOR  SERVICE.  ALSO,  A 
FEW  CALVES  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS. 
PRICED  REASONABLE 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.D-  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


SHROP  SIRED  LAMBS 
TOP  THE  MARKET 

Address  Dept.  33 

AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 

P.0.  BOX  678,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 

FOR  SALE:  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams  and  Ewes. 
A  few  2-yr.  and  up  EWES.  Sired  by:  Imp.  Ben- 
acro  Adventurer  &  Warrick  87-51.  Use  our  Suffolk 
Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 

„  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

P0U6HQUAG,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

-- -  OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED.  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

For  Sale:  Choice  Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  ewe*. 
Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  good  large  registered  Shropshire 

twes.  Ages  mostly  2,  3,  4.  Some  very  good  registered 
•tud  rams,  Suffolks,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Rombouilett, 
Oolaine.  Guaranteed  breeders.  Best  blood  lines. 
£HAS.  &  HELEN  BRINKERHOFF,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

{■OR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS.  Weil  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODt,  NEW  YORK 

Tr-  montadale  and  Suffolk  rams  - 

mean,  Small  Heads,  Large  Frames.  Ideal  for  cross- 
Grade  Ewes.  $75  Each  on  the  Farm. 
TIRVELDA  FARMS,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 

iRF£'STERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  RAM 

LAMBS  FROM  IMPORTED  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  WINDY  ROW 

PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H.  PHONE  54-M  or  W 

{.OR  SALE:  PUREBRED  CORRIEDALE,  DORSET, 
HAMPSHIRE  &  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  of  Breeding 
bIm„„.C0RNE:LL  UNIVERSITY,  ANIMAL  HUS- 
SjNDBY  DEPT.,  SHEEP  DIV., _ ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  REG.  CORRIEDALE  EWES  and  RAMS 
,  Hoavy-Shoaring,  Moncreiffe  Breeding- 

BENEDICT.  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  —  RAMS  and  EWES 

u  _  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
5t_JL__TAIT,  Supt.,  STETLERSVILLE,  PA. 

FaLEA8terN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 
I^RM,  MEDUSA.  N.  Y.  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

_ GUINEA  PIGS 

$l°nRo  SALE  =  GUINEA  PIGS.  JUNIOR  SIZE. 
J  a  eaA  BRED  SOWS  $2.00  ea.  Also  Lab.  stock. 
PINTO. _ R.  D.  7. _ ERIE,  PA. 

_ _ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-  FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDIN  G 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
«  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 

^£^!]_Rabbit  Assn.  38,  AREA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

^--GENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS - 

1 3- iG'/j  lb.  pedigreed  breeders.  Show  quality. 


Priced,  Unconditionally  Guaranteed. 
nuRNER’s  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  S. 

September  19,  1953 


almost  50  per  cent  more  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  milk  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  than  the  Summer,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  labor  income  on  the  summer 
milk  somewhat  more  than  five  times 
as  great. 

These  comparative  costs  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  of  good  pasture 
in  producing  milk,  both  as  a  source 
of  cheap  feed  end  as  a  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  labor  needed  in 
caring  for  the  herd.  However,  again 
we  must  not  forget  that  yearly  labor 
can  only  be  used  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  it  is  efficiently  em¬ 
ployed  during  both  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  means  enough  fresh  cows 
in  the  stanchions  throughout  the 
Winter  to  keep  the  regular  labor 
fully  employed.  Recent  studies  made 
at  the  Connecticut  station  show  that 
costs  per  hundredweight  of  milk  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  as  yearly  volume  was 
increased  from  100,000  pounds  to 
300,000  pounds.  However,  beyond 
this  size  the  unit  cost  reductions 
were  relatively  small.  This  would,  of 
course,  only  apply  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  cow  units  of  production 
were  within  the  efficient  production 
ranges  previously  discussed.  How¬ 
ever,  producing  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  volume  of  milk  during 
the  six  Winter  months  did  not  prove 
to  be  profitable  for  the  herds  which 
did  so  in  the  New  York  survey.  In 
other  words,  the  price  received  for 
winter  milk  was  not  sufficient  to  off¬ 
set  its  higher  costs  of  production. 
Farmers  soon  find  out  this  important 
factor,  and  consequently  winter  milk 
production  will  never  be  materially 
increased  in  the  milk  shed  until  the 
dealer  interests  compensate  dairy¬ 
men  proportionally  for  its  greater 
cost. 


Labor  and  Feed  Per  Cow 

The  New  York  survey  figures  are 
likewise  of  interest  and  value  when 
applied  to  the  items  of  labor  and 
feed.  When  fewer  than  10  cows  were 
kept  the  annual  man  hours  of  labor 
per  cow  were  280,  while  with  herds 
of  26  or  more  the  man  hours  per 
cow  averaged  only  148.  A  note  of 
caution,  though,  is  properly  sounded 
in  the  Pennsylvania  report,  which 
points  out  that  while  sufficient  size 
of  the  dairy  farm  is  essential  to  make 
the  most  profitable  use  of  labor,  it 
is  best  to  carefully  study  all  of  the 
conditions  before  expanding  the 
business  materially.  Be  sure  that 
the  rates  of  milk  production  and 
crop  yields  are  not  only  good,  but 
that  they  are  maintained  in  proper 
ratio  with  the  increased  size  of  the 
herd,  otherwise  an  expansion  may 
lead  to  even  greater  financial  loss. 

In  Orange  County,  New  York, 
where  the  most  intensive  milk  pro¬ 
duction  practices  were  followed,  the 
average  of  1.2  tons  of  grain  fed  a 
year  per  cow  was  almost  50  per  cent 
more  than  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 
Conversely,  the  herds  in  Orange 
County  were  fed  the  least  hay  per 
cow,  two  tons,  while  those  in  St. 
Lawrence  County  were  fed  the  most, 
2.7  tons.  The  average  amount  of 
silage  fed  per  cow  in  Orange  County 
was  a  little  over  two  tons,  and  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  it  was  3.2  tons. 
These  feeds  were  exclusive  of  pas¬ 
ture. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  even 
though  the  cost  of  producing  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  milk  was  greater  in 
Orange  County,  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  cows  were  relatively  'high  pro¬ 
ducers,  as  contrasted  to  50  per  cent 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  County  herds. 
As  a  result,  the  return  per  hour  of 
labor  was  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
the  Orange  County  herds.  This  again 
stresses  the  importance  of  high  in¬ 
dividual  and  herd  production,  and 
the  need  to  feed  the  good  cows 
adequately. 

The  Importance  of  Crop  Yields 

Another  basic  factor  influencing 
profit  and  loss  in  dairy  farming  is 
the  crop  index,  which  represents 
the  yield  Of  all  the  important  feed 
crops  grown  on  the  farm,  expressed 
in  terms  of  percentage,  as  compared 
to  generally  comparable  areas  being 
used  for  dairy  farming.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  the 
Cornell  survey  the  farms  with  a  crop 
index  of  less  than  80  had  an  average 
milk  production  per  cow  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  pounds  less  than  the 
farms  with  a  crop  index  of  100  or 
more.  The  average  labor  income  for 
the  farms  with  a  crop  index  of  less 
than  80  was  $175,  while  those  with 


a  crop  index  of  over  100  had  an 
average  labor  income  of  $865. 

The  Pennsylvania  studies  show 
that  milk  produced  per  cow  averaged 
5,494  pounds,  with  a  minus  $15  labor 
income,  for  the  farms  having  less 
than  a  70  per  cent  crop  index.  On 
the  farms  with  a  crop  index  from 
110  to  130  per  cent  the  cows  had 
an  average  milk  production  of  7,323 
pounds,  and  a  labor  income  of  $1,074. 

These  figures  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  lower  producing 
cows  on  these  farms  were  not  as 
good  individuals,  but  it  does  show 
that  they  were  not  as  well  fed  as 
those  on  the  farms  having  a  relative¬ 
ly  high  crop  index.  It  also  shows 
that  higher  milk  production  and 
greater  crop  yields  will  result  in 
more  efficient  utilization  of  labor. 
The  principles  discussed  may  seem 
obvious  to  some,  yet  it  is  surprising 
how  frequently  some  or  all  of  them 
are  not  observed. 


Record  Litter  Weight 

A  record  56-day  weight  for  a  litter 
of  pigs  was  recently  made  by  a  pure¬ 
bred  Duroc  litter  raised  by  Greg 
Vaske  &  Sons,  Dyersville,  Iowa.  Far¬ 
rowed  March  8,  1953,  the  18  pigs 
weighed  a  total  of  882  pounds  at  56 
days  of  age  or  an  average  of  49 
pounds  per  pig.  All  18  pigs,  sired  by 
Perfect  Pioneer  and  farrowed  by 
Donna  Type,  were  saved.  The  litter 
will  be  on  display  at  this  year’s  Iowa 
State  Fair  in  Des  Moines.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  of  a  higher  56- 
day  litter  weight,  please  send  in  the 
data. 


N.  Y/s  Champion  Plowman 

More  than  1,000  persons  watched 
David  Bay  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
turn  the  furrows  which  earned  him 
the  title  of  State  plowing  champion 
in  the  contest  held  recently  near 
Geneva.  Bay  received  a  $100  defense 
bond.  Cortland  County’s  representa¬ 
tive,  Franklin  Webster  of  Homer, 
took  second  high  honors  among  the 
12  county  contestants  and  received  a 
$50  defense  bond.  Pat  Stein,  Water¬ 
loo,  was  given  a  $25  bond  for  third. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Jennings  of  Cornell’s 
agricultural  engineering  department 
headed  the  judges’  committee,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Kenneth  Upham,  a  farmer 
of  Eaton,  and  Paul  E.  Turner,  asso¬ 
ciate  Monroe  County  agricultural 
agent.  Jennings  reports  that  all  con¬ 
testants  did  fine  jobs  of  plowing  in 
a  field  where  soil  conditions  varied 
from  a  loam  to  a  heavy  hard  clay. 
The  events  of  the  day  were  con¬ 
cluded  with  serving  nearly  700  beef 
barbecue  dinners  by  the  Seneca 
County  Extension  Service.  According 
to  Prof.  Paul  Hoff  of  Cornell,  plans 
are  under  way  to  hold  a  similar  con¬ 
test  elsewhere  in  the  State  next 
year. 


It’s  hard 


to  beat  a  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO...”  I 


m 


That’s  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that’s  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  servic^ 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free, 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 


Write  or  phone  for 
further  information. 
Specify  size  de¬ 
sired.  Don't  wait 
— act  today ! 


HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


tfc  CALVES 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  VS  BEFORE  YOU  BVY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


EXCELLENT  PRODUCING  BULL 

ri’ico  $800 

SCHWARZBRIAN  FARMS 
6161  GENESEE  ROAD,  LANCASTER,  NEW  YORK 

Bull  Castle  Brook  Marshall  49  1230158  Miss  Burgess 

Calved  May  II,  1949.  Tattoo  TMS  49 

Eileenmcro  260th  560256 

Jileenmere  65860“  4‘2th  Fa"di«  T.  13th 

Corneller  560219 

755046  Blackcapper  2nd  of 

Barbara  Cornell  Globe  Hill  512918 

133rd  607938  Barbara  Cornell  7th 

529307 


Castle  Brook 
Miss  Burgess 
245th  885338 


Black  Mar  B. 
629676 


Castle  Brook 
Miss  Burgess 
137th  537599 


Bethel  Black  Mar  Jr. 
5544172 

Blackcap  Harrison  68th 
425788 

Briarcliff  Mariner  2nd 
480267 

Castle  Brook  Miss  Bur¬ 
gess  33rd  487572 


9  Angus  Registered  and  Non -Registered 

COWS  $175  TO  $250.  SCHWARZBRIAN  FARMS 
6161  GENESEE  ROAD,  LANCASTER,  NEW  YORK 


350  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summer. 
See  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  your 
selections  later  this  fall. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  N.  Y 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative — contact 
BUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM.  CO. 
BUFFALO  STOCK  YARDS 


FORCED  TO  SELL 


Due  to  draught  at  a  sacrifice  and  I  mean  sacrifice, 
9  pure  bred  unregistered  Angus  cows  with  two  calves, 
and  one  registered  Angus  bull.  $250  each  or  all  12 
for  $2250.  10  registered  Angus  heifers  bred  to  Prince 

Sunbeam  210,  $350  each  or  all  10  for  $3300.  5 
registered  Angus  cows  with  5  calves,  ail  10  for 
$2500,  or  the  5  cows  without  the  calves,  for  $1500. 
Two  registered  Angus  Sunbeam  bulls,  $500  each. 

P.  K.  FISHER, _ SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

F°R  SALE:  1 15  REGISTERED  2  YEAR  OLD  BRED 
HERREFORD  HEIFERS.  Short  of  Winter  Feed 
PRICED  RIGHT,  NOW  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO 
BUY.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS. 

_ DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


H  E  R  E  F  O  R  D’S 


STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS 
AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES 
DIAMOND^  P  STOCK  FARM  BLA^RSTOWN,  N.  J. 
POLLED  HEREFORD"  HEIFERS  AND  BUHLS 
Registered.  Excellent  Breeding  Stock. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS, _  AID  OHIO 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Eighteen  (18)  Angus  Yearling  Open  Grade  Heifers. 
Excellent  foundation  material  of  our  own  breedino. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  New  York  _  Phone  229 


DOGS 


For  Sale:  LYNBURY  GOLDEN  CO!  LIES 
Puppies,  Breeding  Stock,  Stud  Service. 

L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY.  VT. 


Doberman  Puppies  —  Docked,  Cropped  and  Inoculated. 

Excellent  bloodline.  Champion  sired. 

JAMES  KIDNEY,  North  Triphammer  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS _ 

Ecrn  Low  Heel  Strikers.  Males  $15.00.  Females  $12.00 
Registration  Papers  $1.00  extra. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS. 


ALL  AGES  - 

WILTON.  N.  H. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  A.  K.  C  RE(L 
Intelligent,  Good  Watchdog,  Wonderful  Pets. 
ROBERT  CUNNING,  R.  D.  I,  ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 


Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  nu.VJ.Z1 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  pure¬ 
bred?.  Swiss  type.  Stud  service.  DR.  STEWART 
GAY,  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


POINTER  PUPPIES 


Ready  to  start  training  this  Fall.  Parents  excellent 
bird  dogs.  Rolling  Rock  stock.  Reasonable. 
DAN EW EH  E  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  LATROBE,  PA. 


PUPPIES 


BLACK  &  TAN,  BEST  BLOODLtNES  AND  FROM 
SHOW  DOGS.  A  BUY  AT  $50.  MRS.  MARJORIE 
CLARK, _ R.  D.  2, _ MANSFIELD,  PA. 

SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W,  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MO. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIP10  CENTER,  N.Y. 

POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  &  FALL  PIGS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H  LUTZ.  M I D  D  L  FT  OWN  MARYLAND 

TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  Weeks 
Cld.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REGISTERED  PALOMINOS 


MRS.  JOSEPH  WENTZLER, 


TROUT  R 


PA. 


GOATS 


THE  ORISKA  NUBIANS 


“The  Pets  that  pay  their  way.”  Mi  king  does  and 
yearlings  from  long  lactation  dams!  Registered.  Call 
week-ends.  VERNAN  JAMES,  ORISKANY,  N.  Y. 


591 


ATLAS  means  strong  jars  for  safe*) 
guarding  your  precious  foods  under  * 
all  approved  methods  of  modern 
ihome  canning,  in  the  freezer,  they're 
moisture,  vapor,  and  leak-proof^ 
keep  flavors  in,  odors  out,*  re-usable. 
Proven  for  more  than  50  years.  AS! 
styles  and  sizes,  insist  upon  ATLAS 
Jars— and  Caps.  FREE—Write  for; 
complete  freezing  information. 
HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY’ 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


AS 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HGAtCRS'— FURNACES 
BOILERS 

ErtrttusiatHc  owner*  report 
RITEWAV's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  op  lo  half  the  fuel, 
largo  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostal  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  far  2rfhours. 


— ,  fl 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved; 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coed 
Check  below  for  further  information  t 

□  HEATERS  D  BOILERS 
EH  FURNACES 
RITEWAY  MFCS,  CO. 

P.O.  8o"  SC  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


SfEMLD  (FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


i  Wife  g  DIAMOND  Water 

Softener  Y.ou'll  use  only  >/4  os 
irroueth  soap.  Shorter  washing 
t'lrr.e  sav.es  we'dr  on  clothes. 

w  w 

fl 

to®.  Actually  pays  for  itself. 

1 Z"‘A 

OsK'hosh'  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

©shkosh,  Wisconsin 

Free  for  Asthma 

lilt  you  suffer?  with  attacks  at  Asthma  and  ah  oka 
amt  gasp  for  fareath,  it  restful  sleep  Is  difiieult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  So 
semi  at  once  to  She  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
«  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
Wo  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  She  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  968-T  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
162  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  V. 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS 


Now  by  Mali.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largemcms  in  Album  Form  all  for  25s  oolo. 
9IAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


grow 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$ 

YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evorgraen8  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  edu- 
eate  children,  do  other  things  in  future. 
Our  experience  growing  over  20  million 
trees  yeariy  is  yours  FREE  in  our 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide,  Write 
for  sopy  today,  also  fall  planting  list. 


BOX 

.20- L 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA.  PA. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2e  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept  RN Y,  Bex  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


EXTRA  MONEY  IFOR  YOU 

Make  biggest  earnings  showing  the  Tom-Wat 
Line  of  over  200  greeting  card  box  assortment, 
g  ft  wraps,  and  brand-new  exciting  gifts,  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  boxes  On  Approval 
and  Free  portfolios  of  imprinted  cards  and 
stationery.  Liberal  bonus  plan.  Free  Gift  Offer. 
Lowest  quantity  rates.  2  full-color  catalogs. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 
TOfW-WAT  STUDIOS 

DEPT..  2,  _  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


£v 


Big  Sash  IPirafits  (Daily  pact,"  fcabfa  -  modei^Uectric  ( 

IDQUSHNUT  MAHER  -  capacity  14  dozen  delicious,! 
groaseleaa  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you're  in  business  — _ — 

selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops* 
Small  investment  I  WRITE  TODAY  —  for.FREE  recipes  and 
Starting  Plan  I  Got  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself! 

Daniel  Ray  Co„  3605  So,  15th  Ave„  Minneapolis  7,Minn. 

BACK  TROUBLE?  Special  purchase  of  Orthopedic 
type  Mattresses  and  Boxsprings  for  farmers,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  nationally  advertised  world  famous 
Ostermoor.  At  only  $58.50  each,  delivered,  twin  or  full 
size.  Send  cheek  or  money  order: 

STANLEY  FURNITURE  *CO, 

209  Hanoox  Avenue,  Dept.  A,  IM alley  10,  N,  J. 


NEED  MONEY? 


$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  (00  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards,.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval;  Free 
Catalogue,  (00  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
(teader.  Write  today,  PEIM-’M  BRUSH,  Dept.  RNY-9, 
139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 

on  $mnnm  days  ®  remember  hay’s 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roH  de¬ 
veloped,  inelud  sg  Raytone  Iking  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c,  America's  duality 
Finishers  since  (920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT,  RN,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 

—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  $1.00  POSTPAID- 
S  BOXES  $5,00..  GUARANTEED. 

MEPCOL  LEROY  5.  OHIO 
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Green  Light  for  Green  Tomatoes 


Photo;  Ball  Brothers,  Muncie.  Indiana 


Green  tomatoes  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Old-fashioned 
Piccalilli  and  the  mincemeats  fit  in¬ 
to  the  picture  just  right.  A  reader 
sends  her  favorite  Green  Tomato 
Mincemeat  and  the  Piccalilli  has 
long  been  on  file.  Now  is  the  season 
for  adding  this  kind  of  zest  to  the 
food  stores  and  the  winter  menus. 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Use  1  peck  green  tomatoes,  chop¬ 
ped' fine  and  1  peck  apples,  chopped. 

Cover  the  green  tomatoes  with 
boiling  water,  drain.  Repeat  this 
twice,  making  three  times  in  all, 
letting  the  tomatoes  stand  in  the 
water  15  minutes  for  each  batch, 
using  fresh  water  each  time.  Drain 
well.  Place  in  kettle  and  cover  with: 

Then  use  5  lbs.  brown  sugar  3  lbs. 
seedless  raisins;  1  pound  currants;  1 
tablespoon  cloves;  1  tablespoon  nut¬ 
meg;  2  tablespoons  cinnamon;  2 
tablespoons  salt;  1  cup  vinegar  and  1 
cup  finely  ground  suet.  (If  desired, 
add  one  three-ounce  can  of  candied 
orange  peel.)  Carefully  cook  until 
thick,  watching  closely  as  it  thickens 
that  it  does  not  burn.  Can  while  hot. 

Mincemeat  Cookies,  Oh  So  Good! 

Use  one  cup  home  canned  Green 
Tomato  Mincemeat;  3%  cups  sifted 
enriched  all-purpose  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda;  1  teaspoon  salt;  Vz 
teaspoon  instant  coffee  (dry);  1  cup 
soft  shortening  (butter  and  vegetable 
shortening  may  be  used) ;  2  cups 
light  brown  sugar  (packed);  2  eggs. 

Sift  together  flour  and  baking 
soda,  salt  and  instant  coffee.  Mix 
shortening  with  sugar  until  creamy. 
Mix  in  eggs,  then  mincemeat  and 
flour  mixture.  Mix  well.  Drop  by 
teaspoonfuls,  two  inches  apart,  onto 
greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  until 
brown  in  400  degree  oven,  12  to  15 
minutes.  This  recipe  will  make  5  to 
6  dozen  cookies.  If  you  use  a  dessert 
spoon  for  measuring,  it  will  make 
3  dozen  man-size  cookies! 

Mrs.  Lee  J.  Schjenck 


It's  a  good  idea  once  in  a  while  to 
scrub  zippers  with  a  well-sudsed 
tooth  brush  before  laundering  the 
entire  garment.  This  removes  any 
imbedded  particles  that  prevent  the 
zipper  puli  from  sliding  smoothly 
along  the  prongs. 


Farmhouse  Piccalilli 

Old-fashioned  piccalilli  is  always 
a  farmhouse  must. 

Fill  a  gallon  crock  with  green 
tomatoes  for  measuring.  Then  wash 
them  and  peel  6  large  onions.  Slice 
the  tomatoes  and  onions  about  V4 
inch  thick,  thinner  if  preferred.  Let 
these  stand  overnight  sprinkled  with. 
Vz  cup  salt.  Next  morning,  drain 
mixture  through  cheesecloth,  press¬ 
ing  out  all  liquid. 

Add  Vz  lemon  sliced  thin;  3 
chopped  green  peppers;  3  cups  brown 
sugar;  2  tablespoons  celery  seed  and 
2  tablespoons  mustard  (less  if  pre¬ 
ferred).  Then  put  into  a  little 
cheesecloth  spice  bag  these:  1  table¬ 
spoon  whole  cloves;  1  tablespoon  all¬ 
spice;  and  1  tablespoon  whole  black 
peppers,  But  the  bag  into  3  cups  of 
vinegar. 

Add  the  vinegar  and  spice  bag  to 
the  other  mixture  and  cook  slowly 
until  tender,,  stirring  the  brown 
sugar  until  it  dissolves.  Half-hour  is 
usually  enough;  stir  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing  while  cooking.  Remove  spice  bag, 
and  fill  sterile  jars  to  overflowing,, 
seal  and  store. 

Yield:  about  5  quarts. 


Ethelda’s  mad  / 

And  getting  madder. 
Says,  “ Tomorrow 
ra  buy  a  ladder 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL.  NEW- 


Three  Angels  at  the  Parsonage 

angels  may  be  seen  to  fly  above  celestial  streets  on  high; 

Angel  watchers  hover  near  guarding  us  in  time  of  fear; 

Angel  messengers  may  bring  lovely  thoughts  that  soar  and  sing; 

But  angels  with  a  mop  and  broom  can  bring  delight  to  every  room; 

Such  angels  are  my  daughters  three  who  clean  the  Parsonage  for  me! 

Oklahoma  —  Edna  Hull  Miller 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


It  is  easy  to  forget  intense  heat 
after  it  is  over,  but  here  the  hay 
harvest  went  merrily  on  with  114 
to  120  degrees  in  the  sun. 

Canning,  Old  Home  days  and 
company  at  the  Little  Brown  House 
crowded  each  day  in  August. 
Zucchini  squash,  new  to  us,  ripened 
54  days  from  planting.  Picked  at  less 
than  12  inches  long,  and  tender,  we 
sliced  it,  dipped  it  in  beaten  egg, 
rolled  it  in  cracker  crumbs.  Fried  in 
bacon  fat,  it  is  delicious. 

The  boys  now  know  my  fondness 
for  watermelon  and  so  our  100  foot 
row  is  giving  numerous  fruits  to 
gloat  over:  a  small  variety  but  good 
for  our  short  Green  Mountain  grow¬ 
ing  time. 

Elvira  laughingly  presented.'  me 
with  a  stem  of  wonderfully  dainty 
flowers,  a  perfect  ball  about  three 
inches  across  of  delicate  white  stars. 
I  put  this  gem  in  with  some  of  our 
garden  flowers  and  told  her  I’d 
wager  people  would  not  recognize 
this  onion  blossom  in  a  bouquet. 
Sure  enough,  two  flower  lovers  ex¬ 
claimed  over  “that  lovely  white 
thing.”  But  name  it  they  could  not, 
until  one  who  raised  alliums  identi¬ 
fied  it! 

Last  month  we  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  annual  service  in 
the  old  church  at  Stratton,  Vermont. 
Sometime  I  must  tell  you  of  its 
history.  The  original  cemetery  near 
the  first  site  I  also  visited  that  day. 
J  love  the  familiar  old  epitaph; 

"Stranger,  pau^e  as  you  pass  by, 

As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I; 

As  I  am  now,  you  soon  will  be, 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me.” 

But  I  have  stood  many  times  be¬ 
side  a  field  stone,  carefully  if  crude¬ 
ly  lettered:  “Sarah,  Good  Wife.”  No 
other  name,  no  date.  I  could  never 
find  out  who  this  S^fah  was;  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  pioneer  wife  who 
brought  the  water  from  a  mountain 
spring,  heated  it  in  a  big  iron  kettle 
slung  over  an  open  fire,  and  from  it 
dipped  water  into  a  laundry  tub, 
scrubbed  her  clothes  and  hung  them 
on  bushes  nearby.  That  was  the  life 
of  good  wife,  Sarah. 

Just  look  back  to  the  four  lines  of 
the  first  epitaph  quoted  above,  for 
in  one  cemetery  someone  later 
added: 


“How  can  we  follow  Mary  Kent 
Unless  we  know  which  way  she 
went.” 

There  is  humor  even  in  kirkyards. 
Vermont  Mother  Bee 

Farm  Wife  Takes  Snack  m 
Chuck  Wagon  to  Fields 

In  the  “Holland”  neighborhood  of 
Michigan  during  potato  harvest,  the 
farmer’s  wife  takes  a  snack  in  her 
chuck  wagon  out  to  the  pickers  in 
the  fields  at  four  o’clock  each  after¬ 
noon.  Sandwiches  and  hot  coffee  are 
what  the  men  want  —  and  enjoy; 


the  women  like  a  cool  drink  plus 
fresh  baked  cake  or  cookies  —  they 
get  just  that.  For  children  it  is  milk; 
not  to  mention  lots  of  the  baked 
stuff. 

This  break  in  the  hard  work  sends 
the  -Hollanders  back  to  the  potato 
hills  with  renewed  energy.  They  fall 
to  with  a  will  for  two  more  harvest¬ 
ing  hours  after  the  rest  and  nourish¬ 
ment  provided,  in  this  case,  by  the 
busy  G.  Bontekoe  farm  family  near 
Marion  in  Osceola  County. 

Michigan  Fern  Berry 


That  Dry  Malt  fur  Bread 

If  you  have  had  difficulty  getting 
the  dry  malt  for  the  Publick  House 
Bread  recipe  published  here  this 
Summer,  Chef  Russell  tells  us  that 
the  amount  given  is  so  very  small 
for  home  batches  that  this  bread  is 
just  ,as  fine  without  the  malt.  Some 
of  our  readers  find  that  adding  more 
milk  than  the  recipe  calls  for  has 
made  mixing  easier  and  results  won¬ 
derful.  /  p,  s. 


Cypress  Curtains  at  the  Windowpane 


«  Photo:  Venetianaire, '  New  York 

air  yOU9h  long  thm  strips  were  peeled  off  a  tree  trunk,  these  curtains  are 
y  end  washable  cafe~style  additions  for  any  window  and  are  made  of 

“ wood- spun ”  cypress. 


Attractive,  new  "Wood-Spun”  cafe 
^tains  are  being  used  in  any  room 
the  home.  Made  of  Japanese  cy- 
1 r*jss’  they  wipe  clean  in  a  flash  with 
aiTlP  rag.  The  curtains  here  shown 
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are  in  a  design  of  South  American 
origin,  called  Diavolo,  available  in 
red,  chartreuse,  hunter  green  or 
cocoa.  Strong  looped  tape  in  match¬ 
ing  colors  makes  banging  them 
simple. 


NEVER!  feit  NEVER  have  such 

FANTASTIC  REWARDS  fee**  offer®#  fey 


ANY  CUt©  rlLAN  for  firming  1  CM® 

of  ONLY  lH  MEMBERS 

with  each  member  paying  only  *1  a  week  . . .  NO  OTHER  " EXTRAS " 


MAN'S  OR  LADIES* 


2 

COMPLETE 
PLACE  SETTINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER  COY 
*  ROGERS 
^STERLING 


BEMDSfetadon 

APONAUV  advertised  p 


Riled 

movement? 

©md  feeaolfM  cw 


PIECES 


hationauv 

ADVERTISED  AT 

12  PIECES 

Vow  get  2  hollow  hoft- 
rfl «  luncheon  Enlvet, 
2  luncheon  fork*.  2 
*olo d  fork*,  2  creoiw 
•ouci  cpeoniv  2  *©«- 
epoon*  ei«4  2  IswWor 


matching  mmi 

MENS' OR  LADIES' 

for  women  -  2T  'J  woefc-fwll 
c«e  and  26”  Pelimem 
for  man  —  24”  Iwe-USnOft 
end  20"  companion 


FORM  1  CLUB 

of  only  Id  members 
and  ANY  of  these  are  tOURS 

?A$  OUTRIGHT  GIFTS! 


as  a  CLUB  SECRETARY  YOU  DON'T  HAYE  TO 
SPEND  A  CENT  FOB  THESE  REWARDS  I 


Yes,  these  rewords,  or  your  chpice  of  many  others,  ore  yours  without  coaling 
a  penny.  They  ore  mode  possible  because  of  Gracious  Living's  tremendous 
volume  buying  and  low  operating  expenses.  It's  a  pleasure  to  buy  through  a 
Gracious  Living  Club,  Your  members  con  have  the  convenience  of  budget  pay¬ 
ments  without  costly  extra  carrying  charges.  When  you  add  up  all  these  bene¬ 
fits  you'll  want  to  start  a  dub  today.  For  full  ond  complete  details  send  for 
your  catalog  NOW!  No  Obligation. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  COMPARE.. 


These  VALUES  with  the  $25.00  offered  by 
Other  CLUB  PLANS  for  $1— TEN  MEMBER  CLUBS 


MAIL  TODAY 
for  the  all  NEW 
132  page  FULL  COLOR 
FREE  Gracious  Living 
CATALOG  and  the 
complete  story. 

NO  OBLIGATION  /A 
OF  ANY  KIND 


GRACIOUS  LIVING,  INC.. 

182,  Mill  St.,  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  )| 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  lata-  J) 
log  and  complete  information  cri  haw  t©  . 
start  a  Gracious  Living  Club.  | 


NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . , . . 

CITY  .  ZONE .  STATE; 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


,  i 
.1 
li 

J 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 


HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN- 

AUTOMATIC1 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models. 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  eapartky, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  g’dtne. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Bums  all  types  ¥*>odl 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT* 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us  . 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO,v/  Inc. 

BOX  F-14,  COLUMBIA,  S.  €. 


tm 


Start  a  Friendly 
Shopping  Club 


AND  GET  REWARDS 

LIKE  THESE 

FOR  NOTHING ! 


FOR  YOU  AT 
NO  COST! 


WESTINGHOUSE 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


Yes,  you  actually  get 
$25,  $50,  $100  in  valu¬ 
able  merchandise  re¬ 
wards  just  for  being 
secretary  of  a  Popu¬ 
lar  Merchandise  club, 
with  your  friends  or 
family  as  members. 
You  help  them  fur¬ 
nish  their  homeswith 
wonderful  national¬ 
ly  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  —  things  they 
might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford. 
For  only  $1.00  a  week, 
and  without  carry¬ 
ing  charges, they 
can  easily  own  many 
wonderful  new  ap¬ 
pliances  and  other 
valuable  products 
for  the  home.  And 
there’s  nothing  for 
you  to  buy,  nothing 
for  you  to  sell.  It’s 
really  fun!  It  makes 
you  respected  and 
looked  up  to!  And  it 
gives  you  an  active, 
important  life! 


Membership  Dividends  Like  These 
For  Your  Family  and  Friends 

AT  NO  COST! 


ECKO  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 


CANNON  TOY/EL  SET 


Beautiful  gifts  like  these  are  GIVEN 
to  your  family  and  friends  who  be¬ 
come  members  without  a  penny  of 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once  to  learn 
all  about  this  amazing  new  shopping 
plan  which  makes  all  this  possible. 


FREE 


BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Send  now  for  140  page  full  color  cat¬ 
alog  of  America’s  most  famous 
brand  merchandise.  Show  It  to  your 
family  and  friends.  See  how  thrilled 
they  are!  No  cost  or  obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  now t 


POPULAR  CLUB  PLAN, 

DEPT.  B-732,  LYN BROOK,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  FREE  CATALOG  and  all 
Information  on  how  to  start  a  Popular 
Shopping  Club. 


T 

I 


Horn* 


Address 


City. 


Zone. 


State. 


FACTORY  DIRECT 

Special!!  j 

A  nationally  popular  Early 
American  lamp  you’ll  be  proud 
to  own.  WASHABLE,  perma¬ 
nency  fired-in,  hand  painted 
floral  decoration.  Globes  tinted 
pink  or  green.  Lights  top  or 
bottom  or  both.  Metal  parts 
solid  brass,  not  cheap,  plated 
imitation.  Underwriter  approved. 
Height:  23  inches  $9.75  each, 
2  for  $19.00.  If  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  lamp  in  5  days 
for  full  refund,  less  10%  hand¬ 
ling  charge.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  Postage  free  to  3rd  zone. 

GOLDEN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

687  NZPPERHAM  AVENUE, 
YONKERS,  NEW  YORK 


Fall  Colors  Your  Choice  of  Patterns 

2812  —  Hardy  Culotte  Plus  Skirt:  Fall  Varieties.  Culottes  in  cold 
weather  look  better  on  lots  of  women  who  want  a  little  fullness  and  free¬ 
dom.  Wonderfully  .wearable,  yet  smart  and  simple.  Included  is  also  an 
essential  skirt  favorite.  Sizes:  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18:  Culottes,  3%  yds.  35-in. 
Skirt,  2i/4  yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 

570  —  Knitted  Set  Adored  by  Young  Set  with  amusing  sewn-on 
appliques  for  girls  and  boys  of  4,  6,  8  years.  Done  in  soft  zephyr  fingering 
yarn  in  a  perfectly  plain  knit,  the  little  slipover  has  a  three-button  shoulder 
for  ease  in  getting  sweater  over  the  head;  cardigan  is  beautifully  simple 
and  plain.  Applique  motif  for  girl’s  set  is  a  5-inch  “mouse”  in  ballet 
costume.  Boy’s  set  carries  a  very  athletic  “mouse”  in  baseball  togs!  Com¬ 
plete  knitting  instructions  for  sizes  4,  6,  8  years.  20  cents. 

403  —  Autumn  Chrysanthemum  Multicolor.  Deep  orange-brown 

flowers  with  green  leaves  and  stems  are  in  the  new,  permanent  hot-iron 
color  transfer  process  which  requires  no  embroidery.  Handsome  fall  and 
winter  gift  linens  can  be  enhanced  with  these  colorful  designs  that  go  right 
on  to  linens,  towels,  cotton  or  linen  frocks,  aprons,  sportswear,  curtains, 
runners,  pillows.  20  cents. 

2738  —  What’s  Better  Than  a  Jumper?  A  Jumper  with  Blouse  and 
Weskit!  This  ensemble  idea  brings  upper  grade  styling  to  little  school 
belles;  easy  way  to  enlarge  a  wardrobe.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  Jumper,  1  Ys 
yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Weskit  Vz  yd.  35-in.  or  54-in.  25  cents. 

2754  —  Need  Something  New  to  Make  Your  Daily  Duties  Zoom?  Here 
is  a  refreshing  neat  cotton  casual  with  bias  band  treatment,  easy  waistline 
pleats.  What  could  be  simpler  to  sew!  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18:  414  yds. 
of  35-in.  25  cents. 

New  Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  Handicraft — Gardener  Exchange 

[Ed.  ;  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  Replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 


$9.75  EACH  2  for  $19.00 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backathe— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  l 


I  have  a  rooted  cactus,  large  size  with 
cerise  blossoms  as  large  as  teacups;  also 
jonquils,  daffies,  dragonheads  or  spider 
lilies;  and  hardy  old-fashioned  violets,  blue¬ 
bells,  white  iris;  many  others  too.  I’d  like 
all  kinds  of  li'ies  (except  yellow  yucca), 
anything  in  hardy  flowering  plants,  also 
roses,  gloxinias,  ferns,,  primroses,  etc.  — 
Mrs.  B,  B.  B.,  New  York. 


Crab  seedlings.  I’d  like  hyacinth  bulbs, 
early  tulips,  seeds  of  large  ruffled  or  double 
petunias,  or  new  giant  delphinium.  — 
F.  E,,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  packages  of  scenic  post  cards  to 
ladies  who  collect  them  (as  far  as  my 
supply  lasts)  to  the  first  few  requests  I 
receive.  —  A.  M.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  slips  of  Beechwood  Challenger 
perennial  aster,  or  of  rose-colored  hinge 
plant,  in  return  for  round  glass  flower 
holder  to  set  into  bowl  or  vase  (with  holes 
for  stems),  any  size.  —  Mrs.  A.  P.  P.,  Conn. 

I  make  tatted  earrings.  What  have  you 
ladies  for  exchange?  —  M.  P.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  correspond  about  gardening 
and  small  farming  with  another  rather 
lonesome  person  over  50.  —  F.  R.  J.,  New 
York. 


I’ll  send  African  V  olet  plants  (one  year 
old,  grown  from  seed)  for  feed  bags  (print 
or  plain)  for  old  patterns  (size  18)  suitable 
for  farm  wear,  or  any  kind  of  lily  bulb.  — 
Mrs.  C.  E.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  to  hear  from  other  mothers  who 
have  sons  in  service  in  the  Far  East,  and 
exchange  recipes  for  cakes  and  cookies  that 
travel  well.  —  Mrs.  E.  J.  F.,  New  York. 


Can  send  crocheted  doTies,  peony  roots, 
columbine  or  lupines  for  handkerchiefs  or 
salt  and  peppers.  —  Mrs.  C.  L.  O.,  Maine. 


I’d  like  plants  of  a  white,  hardy,  fra¬ 
grant  grass  "pink”  that  used  to  be  found 
in  old  cemeteries;  foliage  light  grey-green. 
I’ll  send  the  pink  variety  of  it,  or  other 
perennials.  —  L,  M.  R.,  Pennsylvania, 


I  offer  daffodils,  lily  of  the  valley,  creep¬ 
ing  myrtle,  ivy  and  iris  for  your  Christmas 
cactus,  dahlias  and  feed  bags.  —  J.  P., 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  bleeding  heart,  large  Jap.  iris, 
white  dwarf  German  iris,  blue  yucca,  blue 
dwarf  spring  phlox,  double  yellow  daffies, 
paper  white  narcissus,  wisteria  and  Hoppi 


A  mirror  in  the  kitchen  will  warn 
you  when  it  is  time  to  wash  your 
face,  apply  fresh  cosmetics,  and 
slick  your  hair.  You’ll  be  ever  ready 
to  face  with  confidence  anyone  who 
knocks  at  your  door. 


594 


at  home . . . 


or  away! 


!  Evening  dress 
and  kitchen 
ensemble  shown 
are  authentic 
cotton  bag  fashions. 


Setting  a  table. . . 
or  setting  a  fashion 

fife 

rate  a  royal  reception! 


It’s  the  reigning  fashion  .  .  .  sewing 
the  season’s  smartest  styles  ( for  next - 
to-no-money!)  and  colorful  house¬ 
hold  ensembles  (so  easy  to  make!) 
with  colorful  Feed  Bag  Cottons. 

Always  buy  feed  and  fertilizer  in 
cotton  bags.  There’s  a  royal  family 
of  prints  and  patterns. 


Write  for  free  pattern 

fun  to 
lions" 


write  tor  free  patter; 
booklet  today!  It’s  fui 
sew  "Feed  Bag  Fasnic 


RN-9 


Kk  ooorrv  xxxxxxxx 

National  Cotton  Council 
P.O.  Box  76,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Please  rush  me  FREE  1953  Pattern  Service 
Booklet  for  sewing  with  COTTON  BAGS. 


Name. 


Address _ 

City - - -  State 

Brand  name  of  product 
1  prefer  in  cotton  t»i ra 


\  1/3  to  3  YARD  PIECES 


tMakedothesfor all  the  family  wuj 
[this  amazing  “thrift  bundle  •  *JL 
\  six  yards  of  matched  QUAD1 1 
Rayon  Remnants  xh  to  3  ya 
pieces.  Latest  colors  and  weave*  • 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay0"” 
$1.89  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Order 
now — get  10wroatching  zipper  as  T  "• 
loney  back  Guarantee.  Write  Dept.  w  • 
tadidiv  PsfprSfltl.NJ* 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 

bargain.  s6tL 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair!  Rubber 

ELASTOCKr-NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
and  Cotton — 2-way  Stretch  Surgical  "‘d 

comfort.  Ligntwe.feov, 


celled  for  wear,  support,  w»“.  -;:y.„ 

seamless,  almost  Invisible.  Write  for  J  RH  , 

ELAST0CK  CO.,  Dept.  655,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


Restrictions  on  Hog 
Shipments 

What  are  the  present  health  re¬ 
strictions  on  hog  shipments  into  New 
York  State  from  other  States?  What 
general  control  measures  are  being 
taken  to  curb  the  spread  of  the  swine 
disease  known  as  vesicular  exan¬ 
thema?  c. 

At  the  present  time  no  pigs  in¬ 
tended  for  feeder  purposes  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  shipped  into  New  York 
State  from  out-of-state  by  order  of 
the  animal  health  authorities  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  On  the  other  hand,  regis¬ 
tered,  purebred  hogs  can  be  shipped 
into  the  State,  provided  a  permit  is 
obtained  from  Albany,  and  if  the 
hogs  to  be  shipped  are  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  a  veterinarian 
stating  that  they  are  healthy.  Also, 
hogs  that  are  intended  for  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter  by  a  licensed  packer 
or  slaughterer  may  be  shipped  into 
the  State.  However,  such  hogs  are 
subject  to  health  inspections  both 
before  and  after  slaughter  by  both 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  vet¬ 
erinarians. 

A  recent  report  on  the  status-quo 
of  vesicular  exanthema  from  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  states  in 
part  that  nine  States  are  now  in¬ 
specting  all  garbage-feeding  premises 
on  a  semi-monthly  basis.  The  States 
are:  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Oregon.  A 
total  of  40  States  have  now  passed 
laws  or  regulations  requiring  the 
heating  of  garbage  to  certain  speci¬ 
fied  temperatures  sufficient  to  kill 
the  causative  germs  before  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  be  fed  to  swine.  All  these 
States  are  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  inspections  to  enforce  this  condi¬ 
tion.  This  disease  is  spread  by  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  raw,  uncooked  garbage. 

At  the  1953  New  York  State  Fair 
only  hogs  owned  in  New  York  State 
were  permitted  to  be  exhibited.  As 
to  how  large  the  present  restrictions 
will  prevail  will  depend  on  the 
progress  and  success  attained  in  con¬ 
trolling  this  serious  and  widespread 
disease. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  19  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 

Sale,  Elmcrest  Farm,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  19  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Club,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Sept.  21  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Franklin  Co.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21  —  Guernsey  Consign¬ 

ment  Sale,  New  York  State,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 

Sale,  Willow  Spring  Farm,  York,  Pa. 

Sept.  24  — ■  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  O-H-M  Club,  Cherry  Valley, 
L.  Y. 

Sept.  24  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 

Sale,  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Dallas- 
town,  Pa. 

Sept.  25  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Glenburnie,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  26  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale^  Tri-County  Club,  Schagticoke, 

Sept.  26  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
■-ale,  Vermont  Club  National  Head- 
Quarters,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Sept.  26  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Delaware  County  Meredith, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  28  —  Holstein  Milking  Herd 
bale,  Clark  Bowen  Farm,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa. 

Sept.  29  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
bale,  Butler-Lawrence  Counties, 
Sutler,  pa. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 — Holstein  Consign- 
mfnt  Sale,  249th  Earlville,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  30  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Essex  County,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  l  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Caldwell  Place,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Capitol  District,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

1  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
White  Rose  Farm,  York,  Pa. 


^  A  nursing  I 
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Oept,  957 

314  Fairfax  Building 
Kansas  City  ( 6 ),  Missot 


J&Sea 


pellets 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  SEE  YOUR 
CALF  MANNA  DEALER  OR  WRITE  NEAREST  OFFICE 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 


SePtember  19,  1953 


Seal-Treat© 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

Wafer  Repellent  •  Palatable 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


Most  common  are  the  termite  and  lyctos 
{powder  post)  beetle,  SEAL-TREAT  provides 
positive  penetrating  protection  through 
soaking.  Use  brush  or  spray. 


STOPS  ROT- DECAY- STAIN 


CONTROLS  WARPING 
and  SWELLING 


Under  ordinary  conditions  of  exposure, 
wood  to  which  SEAL-TREAT  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  will  not  pick  up  noticeable  amounts 
of  moisture.  Thus,  wood  so  treated  has 
dimensional  stability. 

¥  ¥  * 


SEAL-TREAT  contains  PENTAchlorophenol 
which  kills  rot-producing  fungi.  Use  before 
painting  for  penetrating  protection  to  wood 
fibres  not  normally  reached  by  surface 
coating  of  paints. 


The  possibility  of  warping,  swelling,  or 
shrinking  In  service  is  greatly  reduced. 
Windows  and  doors  operate  easily.  After 
drying,  paint  or  varnish  may  be  applied  to 
treated  wood. 


Available  at  your  Local  Dealer  in  Quart  and  Gallon  Cans 

WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

86  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 

'  .  '  .  .  .-  ■  .  .  .  ...  ft 


Does  More  jobs  Easier  than  any  other  tool! 

{Here’s  one  of  hundreds  of  jobs  made  FAST  and 
EASY- — by  the  handiest  tool  you  can  own!  A 
squeeze  of  the  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Grip. 
Won’t  slip.  Turns,  twists,  bends,  cuts,  ratchets, 
HOLDS.  A  whole  tool  kit  in  1  trim  tool!  7"  &  10", 
cutter  optional,  only  $1.85-$2.60  at  your  dealer. 


ttef 


Fully  illustrated!  Shows  dozens  of 
shortcuts  to  faster  farm  fixin’. 
Hang  It  in  your  workshop!  Send 
postcard  to  • — 

Cd.,  Dept.  U9„  DeWitt,  Nebr. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Moderu  Itrofceofclou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  aenslble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-B  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 


In  Spare  Or  Full  Time 

Exclusive  features,  fine  quality 
mean  fast  orders,  regular  steady 
repeats.  Your  own  lifetime  In¬ 
dependent  business.  Up  to  $4.00 
pair  advance  commissions.  No  ex¬ 
perience  or  investment  needed. 
Big  Bonus.  Complete  line.  FREE 
OUTFIT. 

.PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79- X  Sudbury  St.,  Boston  14. Mass. 


Dies® 

an*  llrts  c*  ,r 
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INFRA-RED  Therm  -  Massage 

HEAT  APPLICATOR 

DOFS  IT  QlMCKL  Y  AND  FFFFCTIVUY! 

if  you  suffer  from  these  annoying  aches  and  pains  that 
respond  to  soothing  heat  antf  massage  —  try  this  amazing 
new  scientific  invention  10  days  FREE  fn  the  privacy  of  your  own  / 
home,  discover  how  “THERM-MASSAGE”  brings  new  comfort  to  you: 
See  how  relaxed  and  relieved  you  feel  even  after  just  a  tew  minutes, 

.95 


SIND  NO  MONEY 


lust  plug  “THERM-IVIASSAOE"  into  four  wail  socket  —  AC  or  DC  S 
and  apply  the  curved  plastic  bead  In  a  gentle  massage  motion  to  jj 
the  annoying  aching  areas.  Notice  flow  quickly  sore  .muscles  begin  ” 
to  relaii  and  feel  better.  You  get  the  benefit  of  INFRA-BED  HEAT  j 
and  MASSAGE  ‘together.  Use  “Therm-Massage"  as  often  and  as  | 
long  as  you  like.  GUARANTEED.  Comes  complete  with  long  cord  j 
and  plug  —  oothing  extra  to  buy.  Uses  only  S  watts  electricity,  fl 
weighs  only  4  ounces.  Small  enough  to  carry  in  your  pocket  or  I 
purse.  Ideal  for  traveling,  convenient,  inexpensive  palliative  relief.  ■ 


Mall  free  Trial  Coupon  Now! 

H.  Sear*  Industries,  Dept.  K-44 
799  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  your  “THERM-MASSAGE”  Infra- 
Red  Heat  Applicator  at  once.  On  arrival  I 
will  pay  postman  only  $4.95  plus  postage 
and  C.O.D.  Unless  “Therm -Massage”  Is 
satisfactory  I  may  return  it  within  10  days 
for  full  purchase  price  refund; 


Name 

Address 


City .  *  Zone  .  .  State  -  .  * . 

O  Check  here  if  you  enclose  $4.95  now 
We  pay  postage.  Same  money  hack  gruaran* 
tee.  Save  approximately  60c, 


N.  H.  Poultry  Meeting 


Better  management,  better  disease 
control  and  more  poultry  consump¬ 
tion  were  featured  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers’  Assn. 

The  panel,  “Should  Replacement 
Pullets  be  Raised  on  a  Restricted  or 
Full  Feed  Feeding  Program,”  brought 
out  the  two  sides  to  this  question. 
Ronald  L.  Quimby,  flock  supervisor 
for  Nichols  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  stated  that  a  restricted  feed¬ 
ing  program  has  produced  the  best 
results  with  their  birds.  Pullets 
raised  on  the  restricted  feed  plan  do 
not  start  laying  so  soon,  but  they  lay 
larger  eggs  when  they  do  start,  have 
less  laying  house  mortality,  and 
hold  at  a  higher  rate  of  production 
for  a  longer  period,  according  to  Mr. 
Quimby.  On  the  other  hand,  Walter 
Staples  of  Laconia,  flock  supervisor 
for  Cobb's  Poultry  Farm,  brought 
out  that  with  their  birds  the  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  program  had  worked 
just  the  opposite.  They  had  more 
cannibalism  and  lighter  birds  when 
the  feed  was  restricted.  Also,  they 
found  that  restricting  the  feed  led 
to  preferential  feeding,  with  the  more 
aggressive  birds  getting  the  most 
feed,  which  resulted  in  more  culls 
and  unevenness  at  housing  time. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Ringrpse  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  reported  on 
tests  he  has  been  conducting  com¬ 
paring  these  two  methods.  He  saved 
17  per  cent  of  the  feed  by  restricted 
feeding,  but  the  birds  started  laying 
later.  Even  though  the  starting  egg 


size  was  larger  for  the  restricted 
birds,  the  full  feed  birds  made  the 
most  money  in  the  seven  months  of 
laying  because  they  laid  more  early 
eggs. 

Frank  Reed,  Extension  Poultry- 
man  at  the  University  of  Maine,  gave 
an  outstanding  talk  on  flock  °and 
business  management.  According  to 
Dr.  Reed  it  takes  only  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  production  results  to 
offset  considerable  labor  costs.  For 
example,  five  per  cent  more  eggs  will 
result  in  $500  to  $750  a  year  more 
profit  from  1,000  layers.  A  10  per 
cent  increase  in  production  will  pay 
for  all  the  labor  on  the  average 
poultry  farm.  Chickens  respond  to 
attention.  Just  fussing  with  them 
means  better  results.  When  they  are 
comfortable,  they  do  better.  Dr.  Reed 
advocated  roosts,  using  a  variety  of 
feeds,  having  ample  feeding  space, 
changing  the  litter  as  needed,  and 
frequent  and  regular  feeding. 

The  discussion  of  experimental 
spray  vaccination  for  Newcastle  and 
bronchitis  by  Dr.  C.  Dunlop,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire,  was  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest  to  the  group.  The 
Poultry  Department  of  the  N.  H. 
Station  has  vaccinated  some  260,000 
birds  in  the  field  with  this  experi¬ 
mental  vaccination.  The  results  to 
date  are  extremely  encouraging.  By 
immunizing  against  these  diseases  at 
two  to  three  days  of  age,  the  likeli¬ 
hood.  of  complications  later  on  has 
been  greatly  reduced. 

R.  Warren 


Winners  in  the  junior  division  of  the  4-H  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contest 
held  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  last  month.  Left  to  right :  John  Ballou,  Newport, 
third  place;  Colin  Cosgrove,  Warner,  eighth;  Stuart  Howlett,  Warner,  second; 
Perley  Fitts,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  presented  awards;  Robert 
Thurston,  Conway,  first;  Billy  Hounsell,  Conway,  fourth;  and  Robert  Moul¬ 
ton,  Plymouth,  seventh^  Chester  Tuttle,  Exeter,  and  Sandra  Clark,  Conway, 
fifth  and  sixth  place  winners  not  in  picture. 


The  Henyard 


Milk  of  Magnesia  for  White 
>  Diarrhea  ' 

I  have  found  that,  if  I  give  each 
chicken  that  is  sick  with  white 
diarrhea  about  a  half-teaspoonful 
of  milk  of  magnesia  in  their  feed 
or  drinking  water,  it  cleans  them  out 
and  they  soon  recover.  I  pass  this 
along  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  and 
would  like  to  have  your  comments. 

Dauphin  County,  Pa.  J.  m. 

Your  treatment  of  milk  of  mag¬ 
nesia  for  chickens  sick  with  white 
diarrhea,  undoubtedly  does  some 
good  because  of  the  mild  laxative 
effect  of  the  medicine.  Actually, 
though,  this  infection  must  run  its 
course.  In  the  case  of  white  diarrhea, 
some  chicks  may  show  symptoms  be¬ 
cause  of  chilling  or  overheating,  and 
yet  not  have  any  disease  as  such. 
These  chicks  would  benefit  by  your 
treatment.  A  flock  of  chicks  that  has 
picked  up  the  infection  of  pullorum 
disease  (white  diarrhea)  from  the 
parent  stock  or  in  the  incubator,  will 
show  considerable  mortality^  regard¬ 
less  of  present  known  treatments. 

Blood  Clots  in  Frozen 
Poultry 

I  have  been  putting  some  of  my 
young  chickens  in  the  home  fieezer. 
They  look  nice  on  the  outside  car¬ 
cass,  but  parts  of  the  meat  are  often 


streaked  with  blood,  or  there  may  be 
small  blood  clots.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this?  G.  l.  h. 

Improper  bleeding  may  have 
caused  the  presence  of  blood  clots  in 
your  frozen  poultry,  but  one  must 
also  recognize  that  the  flesh  near  the 
bone  of  frozen  poultry  may  be  dis¬ 
colored  because  of  blood  from  the 
bone.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
young  chickens  whose  bones  are  still 
in  the  growing  stage.  Discoloration 
around  the  bone  is  not  prevalent  in 
frozen  fowls  a  year  or  more  in  age. 
Improper  bleeding  would  not  be  a 
factor  in  the  discoloration  around 
the  bone.  In  either  case,  though,  the 
carcass  would  be  perfectly  edible. 


Fancy  Breeds  of  Chickens 

Would  like  to  have  you  give  me 
the  names  of  some  of  the  more  or 
less  fancy  breeds  of  chickens,  the 
kinds  that  have  feathered  legs  oi 
peculiar  combs  or  any  other  unusual 
characteristics.  R*  x*  K< 

If  you  are  interested  in  some  of 
the  more  or  less  fancy  breeds  o. 
chickens,  I  would  suggest  the  t° ' 
lowing:  Silkies,  Bearded  Polish,  Bu 
Orpington,  Black  Langshan,  Bun 
Black  Cochin,  Light  or  Dark  Bran- 
ma,  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  anu 
the  White  Crested  Black  Polish. 


.Calcite  Crystals  for  Poultry 

Would  you  recommend 
crystals  for  poultry  rather  than  g  1 
and  oyster  shell?  H-  E-  ' 

Calcite  crystals  can  be  , 

satisfactorily  replace  hard  grit 
oyster  shell  in  poultry  feeding, 
matter  resolves  itself  to  one  oi 
venience  and  economy. 
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Farm  Retail  Poultry  Sales 


The  farm  and  the  farm  atmos¬ 
phere  have  definite  advantages  from 
many  standpoints  and  particularly 
from  that  of  merchandising.  City 
people  have  a  real  desire  to  buy 
farm  products  at  the  farm.  Farmers 
selling  poultry  products  recognize 
this  fact  and  use  it  to  advantage. 
Many  consumers  feel  that  when  they 
can  purchase  products  at  the  farm, 
they  have  '  something  extra  about 
them.  Poultrymen  selling  good 
quality  poultry  meat  and  eggs  with 
this  advantage  in  mind  have  no  need 
to  fear  competition  from  larger 
businesses  located  in  the  towns  or 
cities;  neither  need  they  be  too  much 
concerned  about  retail  outlets  lo¬ 
cated  near  them,  not  on  another 
farm.  People  seem  to  be  willing  to 
pay  more  for  fresh,  top  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  purchased  directly  from  bona- 
fide  farmers. 

It  is  always  expedient  for  farmers 
who  are  selling  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  pay  attention  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  standpoint  of  the  farm. 
Particular  attention  might  well  be 
paid  to  the  area  of  land  immediately 
surrounding  the  salesroom.  As  most 
farmers  will  not  want  customers  to 
visit  their  poultry  houses,  one  plan 
might  be  that  of  having  a  small 
model  poultry  house  for  the  con¬ 


sumer  to  see.  Consumers  and  their 
children  secure  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
small  flock  of  turkeys  or  chickens. 

The  value  of  a  properly  land¬ 
scaped  area  surrounding  the  sales¬ 
room  should  certainly  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Many  merchandisers  of  poul¬ 
try  products  are  coming  to  realize 
this  fact,  and  are  planting  flowers 
and  evergreens  which  add  beauty. 

Attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
driveway  or  parking  area  near  the 
salesroom.  Certainly  the  driveway 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair  so 
that  there  are  no  puddles  and  the 
surface  is  smooth.  Parking  facilities 
should  be  ample  and  the  area  kept 
clean  and  neat. 

Much  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sales¬ 
room.  Many  people  like  to  see  plants 
growing,  and  they  do  take  away  the 
bareness  of  walls  or  fill  empty  areas. 
Certain  ferns  and  other  plants  that 
do  well  indoors  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Above  all,  the  place  should 
be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  at  all 
times.  This  means  frequent  dustings 
and  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
counters.  The  counters  that  are 
littered  with  stubs  of  pencils,  used 
papers  and  other  trash,  are  certainly 
not  attractive.  It.  Stockbridge 


Reducing  Labor  Costs 


It  is  time  to  stop  and  check  poul¬ 
try  farm  techniques  that  may  offer 
clues  for  saving  labor.  It  is  only 
through  careful  examination  of  pro¬ 
cedures  that  one  is  able  to  detect 
the  lost  motion  that  increases  the 
cost  of  raising  pullets.  There  are 
many  ways  of  reducing  the  labor 
cost  on  some  farms,  on  others  not 
so  many.  It  is  the  job  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  identify  them  and  then  do 
something  about  them. 

Water  piped  to  the  range  can  re¬ 
duce  labor  about  as  much  as  any 
other  item.  It  saves  time  and  can  do 
a  more  effective  job.  Of  course,  the 
cost  must  be  considered.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  when  this  cost  is 
spread  over  a  period  of  eight  to  10 
years,  the  annual  cost  is  rather  small. 
It  is  this  cost  that  will,  or  should, 
be  below  the  cost  of  labor  to  water 
the  ranged  poultry. 

A  range  that  is  well  fenced  re¬ 
duces  the  drudgery  of  locking  up 
pullets  at  night  as  well  as  reduces 
losses  from  foxes  and  dogs.  In  some 
localities,  a  good  woven-wire  fence 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  ward  off 
predaceous  animals,  and  it  may  be 


worthwhile  to  install  electric  fences. 
If  an  electric  fence  is  used,  it  should 
be  carefully  constructed  and  main¬ 
tained,  using  barbed  wire  for  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Fence  construction  results 
in  saving  the  time  of  locking  range 
shelters  each  evening  and  unlocking 
them  in  the  morning.  In  addition, 
fewer  pullets  may  be  lost  because  of 
cannibalism  that  may  break  out  if 
pullets  are  not  let  out  early  in  the 
morning.  In  other  cases  birds  are 
saved  by  the  fence  protection. 

On  poultry  farms  where  ranges  are 
adequate,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
feed  the  growing  birds  on  the 
ground.  Feeding  pellets  instead  of  the 
usual  mash-grain  combination  can 
save  time.  Also  a  saving  results  from 
the 'feeding  of  pellets  from  the  rear 
of  a  truck  directly  on  the  ground. 
However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
range  area  per  bird,  there  will  be 
trouble  with  worm  eggs  being  picked 
up  by  the  growing  birds.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  to  feed  on  a  rainy  day 
or  several  rainy  days  may  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  feeding  of  grain  on 
those  days  when  pellets  would  dis¬ 
solve  and  so  be  wasted  as  poultry 
feed.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Blue  Comb  Time  Is  Here 


Since  blue  comb  or  avian  monocy¬ 
tosis  seems  to  reach  its  peak  during 
the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  a 
review  of  this  disease  is  now  in 
order. 

This  disease  often  makes  a  sudden 
appearance  in  an  apparently  healthy 
flock.  The  birds  go  off  feed  and  there 
ls,  a  marked  depression  and  usually 
diarrhea.  This  is  followed  by  a 
cyanosis  (blue  comb)  of  the  comb, 
shrivelling  of  the  shanks,  high  fever 
if  the  birds  are  laying,  a 
severe  drop  in  egg  production.  On 
Postmortem  examination  one  will 
observe  a  marked  dehydration  of 
the  body  tissues,  spotted  livers, 
hemorrhages  of  t'he  membbranes  in 
the  body  cavity  and  changes  in  the 
kidney.  The  small  intestine  will  con¬ 
tain  excess  amounts  of  mucus.  Lay- 
birds  will  often  show  ruptured 
£gg  follicles  or  yolks.  As  yet,  no  one 
has  definitely  proven  the  cause  of 
this  disease. 

A  variety  of  treatments  have  been 
suggested  for  this  disease.  Molasses 
has  been  widely  used  and  it  does 
seem  to  be  of  value.  It  may  be  used 
ua  the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of 
0ne pint  to  five  gallons  and  continued 
Until  improvement  is  noted.  Molasses 
may  be  added  to  a  ma^h  composed 
°t  equal  parts  of  bran  and  rolled 
pats.  Two  to  three  parts  of  molasses 
ln  10  parts  of  water  should  be  used 


to  moisten  the  bran  and  rolled  oats 
to  obtain  a  crumbly  consistency. 
Withhold  regular  feed  for  about  two 
hours  and  then  feed  the  molasses- 
treated  feed  approximately  three 
hours  and  repeat  the  treatment  every 
second  day  until  improvment  is 
noted.  Instead  of  molasses,  one 
might  use  the  regular  fertilizer 
grade  of  muriate  of  potash  at  the 
rate  of  one  level  tablespoonful  per 
gallon  of  water  until  improvement  is 
seen.  The  antibiotics,  penicillin, 
aureomycin  and  terramycin  have 
been  shown  to  be  of  value  in  treat¬ 
ing  this  condition.  They  may  be 
added  to  the  mash  at  regular  thera¬ 
peutic  levels  used  for  coccidiosis. 
During  the  critical  blue  comb  period 
one  should  be  certain  that  his  birds 
have  shade  and  ventilation  and  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water. 

F.  A. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  1NG0MAR,  PA. 


GUINEAS’  Wh.  African  and  Pearl  Keets.  22  cis.  ea. 
postpaid.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 


Peafowl  White,  Blue,  Blackshouldercd,  Spalding 
Unreleatod,  Guaranteed  Purebred  Healthy  Pairs — 
1952— $40.00.  1951— $50.00.  195<K-$60.00. 

A.  H.  Chambers  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y, 


September  19,  1953 


TfMBERKOG 


direct 
from 

manufacturer  to  YOU! 

•  Limited  quantity  available 

•  60-day  factory  guarantee 

•  Parts  available  indefinitely 


SAW  DIVISION 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone  —  6-6261 


“I’LL  PRODUCE  BETTER 
EGGSHELLS  AT  LOWER 

COST  .  .  .  If  You  Feed  Me  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals.”  Why  buy 
2  when  1  will  do  ?  Lime  Crest  Cal¬ 
cite  Crystals  cost  less  than  shell 
and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both.  Sup¬ 
ply  vital  trace  minerals  too.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-9  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 

HOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS- 

Get  top  Meat  Quality,  economical  feed 
conversion  and  white  feathering  (what 
many  processors  are  demanding)  with 
Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Chicks,  Hatching 
Eggs.  Write  for  free  circular. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
Dept.  F  _ Rockland,  Mass. 

Mattern's  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire®,  Rock- Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Puilorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 14. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how  SINE.  R  N  -6  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


It  Pays  To  Be  < 

■on  the  alert 


- 


.  u„  th.  ONLY 

POULTRY  WORMER 

Containing  New  Drug 

ISutijvtMate 

M 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 

TABLETS  or  GRANULES 


When 


Gives  You  Both 

SAFE  and  EFFECTIVE 

removal  of 

TAPEWORMS* 
Large  ROUNDWORMS 
CECAL  WORMS 

(Tablefs  also  remove 
Intestinal  Capillaria  Worms) 

Won't  Retard  Growth 
^  or  Egg  Production 

Easy  To  Use  —  Low  Cost 

Wormal  Granules  mix  easily  in 
the  mash  for  flock  worming;  or 
give  Wormal  Tablets  to  indi¬ 
vidual  birds.  Flock  treatment 
costs  about  a  penny  a  bird. 
Get  safe,  effective  Wormal, 
today. 

*Genus  Raillietina 
you  need  poultry  medicines. 


Drl 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


. .  at  your 
hatchery, 
drug,  feed, 
or  poultry 
supplier 


f  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  •  Charles  City,  Iowa 

l  r  ’x.  ,V, 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


wene(HKKS?LAYERS 


and  BROILERS 


DARBY  1952  CHAMPS  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Same  family  lines  direct  as  Darby  1952  U.  S.  Contest  Leghorn  Cham- 
pions— averaged  301.9  eggs  per  hen,  25  oz.  per  doz.  Wene-Hanson 
foundation  Hack  from  thousands  of  head  direct  from  6-to-lO  genera¬ 
tion,  300-to-350  egg  matings.  Over  half  sired  by  sons  of  All-Time 
World  Record  Hen,  353  eggs,  357  days.  Also  Egg-Class  hybrids. 
Hamps,  Rocks,  Production  Reds,  100%  pedigree-sired. 


U.S. 

PUILORUM 
CLEAN 


WHITE 

CROSS 


NEW  SILVER  BROAD 

NEW  GOLDEN  BROAD  HAMP  CROSS  •  BROILER 
HAMPS  •  WHITE  ROCKS  •  SPECIAL  BARRED  ROCKS 

Top  U.  S.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  broiler  strains.  Lowest  feed  cost— 
highest  meat  yields.  Delivered  direct  to  your  house  by  fast  truck  when 
size  orders  permit. 

Write  fer  FACS  CATALOG 

and  worth-while  early-order  discounts. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  GJ-3 
VINELAND,  N.J. 
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Vette/i,  3  IVayd/ 


i„  etTOft  Wi  Exclusive  side  lap  gives 
added  protection  against  leaks  from 
drfyi n g  rain,  seepage,  or  capillary 
attraction. 


t.  ©m»i»  STRENGTH!  Rugged  steel  sheets 
sturdy,  built-in  deep  sections  give 
added  rigidity  for  greater  protection 
against  wind  and  weather. 


&©»RA  BUST  RESISTANCE!  Uniform,  hot* 
applied  protective  coating  of  pure  zinc 
Cop  R-Loy  steel  assures  years  of 
rust-free  service. 


^dofJrmM/V 


WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mh arts  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Columbus  Detroit  Houston  Kansas  City 
Louisville  Minneapolis  New  Orleans 
New  York  Philadelphia  Richmond  St...  Louis 


Here  is  one  reader’s  reaction  to 
contests:  There  is  nothing  criminal 
in  these  contests  that  are  being  spon¬ 
sored  under  several  different  names 
by  the  Unicorn  Press  with  seemingly 
the  sole  object  of  selling  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias.  Therefor  your  at¬ 
titude  has  been  understandable. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  who,  once  having  taken  the  first 
step,  involving  twenty-five  cents, 
can  or  will  stop  there.  They  go 
on  the  theory  that  at  worst  it  will 
cost  twelve  dollars.*  An  impressive 
registered  letter  comes  along  with  the 
wonderful  news.  Instead  of  a  paltry 
$125,000  you  can  be  eligible  for 
triple  that  amount!  And  each  of  the 
minor  prizes  is  also  tripled,  if  you 
just  buy  the  encyclopedia.  If  you 
don’t  accept  this  offer,  you  receive 
another  offer  increasing  first  prize 
to  $300,000.  But  you  must  buy  the 
dictionary  in  two  magnificent  vol¬ 
umes.  So  your  old  Webster’s  Col¬ 
legiate  is  worn  and  tired,  and  you 
agree  to  buy  an  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary  comparable  (as  you  think) 
to  Webster’s  Unabridged,  at  twenty- 
six  dollars.  The  volumes  arrive,  but 
the  word  “Freemartin”  is  not  in¬ 
cluded,  although  it  is  in  Webster’s 
$6  dictionary.  How  many  other 
omitted  words  there  are  I  don’t 
know,  yet.  However,  it  is  a  nice  pair 
of  books.  Since  buying  the  diction¬ 
ary,  and  having  concluded  the  series 
of  puzzles,  I  have  had  no  word  from 
Unicorn. 

Connecticut  c,  h.  m. 


to  use  it  and  the  company  was  asked 
for  permission  to  return  the  un¬ 
opened  barrels.  They  ignored  the 
subscriber’s  requests  and  ours;  in 
fact  did  not  reply  to  our  letters.  They 
did,  however,  turn  the  account  over 
to  the  Lake  Erie  Adjustment  Com¬ 
pany  for  collection.  After  some  cor¬ 
respondence  the  adjustment  company 
advised  that  while  the  Globe  people 
had  a  definite  policy  against  taking 
back  goods,  they  would  vary  'the  cus¬ 
tom  and  accept  the  return  of  the 
barrels  of  cement  IF  the  freight  was 
prepaid.  This  was  done  but  the  Ad¬ 
justment  Company  demanded  their 
fee  of  $7.50.  Our  reader  felt  the  $5 
originally  paid  and  prepaying  of  the 
freight  for  the  return,  covered  his 
responsibility  and  was  according  to 
agreement.  We  feel  the  Globe  Com¬ 
pany  was  ill  advised  to  give  the  ac¬ 
count  to  a  collection  agency  under 
the  circumstances,  who  it  seems  is 
demanding  the  “pound  of  flesh.” 

Sam  Budhofsky,  Hartford,  Conn., 
failed  to  pay  a  shipper  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  for  329  sacks  of  potatoes. 
He  also  failed  to  answer  the  com¬ 
plaint  made  against  him.  Because  of 
his  failure  to  pay  the  reparation 
awarded  the  shipper,  $100  plus  in¬ 
terest,  Budhofsky’s  license  was  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  award  is  satisfied. 
He  may  not  operate  as  a  commission 
merchant,  dealer  or  buyer  in  his  own 
or  any  other  name  as  long  as  the 
suspension  is  in  force  and  until  full 
settlement  is  made. 


*The  cost  for  competing  for  the 
final  prizes  seems  to  be  $90  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  item. 

We  enjoy  rebuses,  anagrams, 
cryptograms,  double  acrostics  and  all 
kinds  of  puzzles.  We  could  even  en¬ 
joy  entering  a  contest,  but  as  we 
have  said  before,  they  are  too  long 
drawq  out;  and  too  involved.  And 
in  our  estimation  the  book  selling 
feature  is  carried  out  to  too  great 
an  extent.  Calling  it  an  advertising 
program  to  sell  books  would  be  more 
honest  in  our  humble  opinion. 


,  We  have  received  a  few  letters 
which  bear  neither  name  or  address. 
If  readers  have  written  recently, 
without  receiving  a  reply,  they  may 
be  in  the  “no  name”  class.  We  like 
to  help  our  readers  as  promptly  as 
we  can,  but  we  cannot  do  so  if  they 
fail  to  sign  their  full  names  and  _ad- 
dresses. 

Will  the  party  who  asked  for  a 
copy  of  The  Heron’s  Nest  please  send 
his  full  name  and  address? 


NO  FARMER  WANTS 
A  LOAN  THAT  COMES 
DUE  IN  A  LUMP 


It  takes  money  to  farm  suc¬ 
cessfully  —  but  you  don’t 
want  to  be  faced  with  a 
high-cost  loan  that  has  to 
be  paid  off  before  your 
farm  program  gets  rolling. 

When  you  get  a  Land 
Bank  loan  from  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  you  make  payments 
only  once  or  twice  a  year... 
can  have  up  to  33  years  to 
complete  payments.  Any¬ 
time  you  wish,  you  can  pre¬ 
pay  without  penalty  —  and 
the  low  interest  rate  can¬ 
not  be  changed  while  the 
loan  is  in  effect.  You  get 
more  for  less  when  you  do 
business  with  an  outfit  run 
by  farmers  —  for  farmers. 

Par  the  BEST  in 

FARM  FINANCING 


your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  ®r  writes  Dept,  R-49, 
31®  State  5t„  SprlmgfleJd,  Matt. 


According  to  an  article  in  the  daily 
press  the  Unicorn  Press  rebus  Puz¬ 
zle-Quiz  contest  is  closed.  It  began 
in  December,  1950.  The  prize  was 
fixed  at  $102,500,  but  Unicorn  agreed 
to  triple  its  award  if  the  contestant 
also  subscribed  to  the  Yearbook  and 
New  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Encyclopedia. 
Each  contestant,  who  won,  would 
have  invested  $90-$70  for  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia  and  $20  for  five  Year¬ 
books  at  $4  each.  It  is  said  there 
were  about  300,000  contestants,  and 
it  each  bought  tne  encyclopedia  and 
Yearbooks  the  amount  invested 
would  be  $31,500,000.  In  this  contest 
210  prizes  were  given  out,  totaling 
over  $500,000.  The  winner  received 
$307,500  as  his  prize,  of  which  $67,- 
658.60  will  be  left  after  deducting 
the  government  tax.  Second  prize 
was  75,000,  less  tax  of  $39,607.20,  and 
third  prize  $30,000,  less  tax  of  $13,- 
760.  The  Unicorn  Press  state  that  in 
all  they  are  giving  out  210  prizes, 
which  total  over  $500,000,  The  win¬ 
ner  stated  he  had  entered  half  a 
dozen  contests  through  the  years 
and  spent  hundreds  of  hours  on  the 
rebus  contest.  He  regarded  clear 
thinking  and  persistence  the  main 
consideration  in  solving  puzzles. 

A  new  contest  has  now  been  an¬ 
nounced*  The  same  conditions  will 
prevail  no  doubt,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  individual  whether  he  wants  to 
compete  and  stick  it  out  to  the  end. 

“We  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
help  you  have  given  us  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Globe  Re¬ 
fining  Company.  We  sent  back  the 
cement,  pre-paying  the  freight.  The 
adjustment  company  want  $7.50  for 
complete  settlement,  but  we  feel 
since  we  made  an  advance  payment 
to  the  company  of  $5  that  we  are 
now  on  the  square.  Right  now  that 
is  how  things  stand  and  will  stand. 
Thanks  a  million  for  your  help  as 
it  was  appreciated  more  than  we  can 
express.  P* 

New  York 

After  ordering  roofing  cement,  re¬ 
verses  and  illness  made  it  impossible 


The  Hill  Refrigeration  Service,  was 
called  in  to  make  repairs  on  a 
washer.  They  supposedly  replaced 
the  clutch  set  and  charged  $3.50  for 
3y2  hours  labor  and  $19.40  for  the 
clutch  set.  I  still  had  trouble  and 
called  another  man,  who  said  the 
clutch  had  not  been  replaced  and 
that  clutches  were  listed  at  $1.65.  I 
was,  according  to  that,  overcharged 
$17.75.  The  company  does  not  reply 
to  my  requests  for  adjustment. 
Would  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  in  this  case.  I  still  have  trouble 
with  the  washer.  J.  w.  b.,  jr. 

Massachusetts, 

We  could  not  get  any  adjustment. 
We  find  there  have  been  similar  com¬ 
plaints  arid  the  same  indifference  to 
them.  We  are  told  one  party  went  to 
the  Small  Claims  Court  and  won  his 
case.  Our  friend  did  not  want  that 
expense  and  bought  a  new  washer. 
It  is  an  expensive  lesson  for  her  and 
she  believes  she  got  a  “lemon”  and 
has  charged  the  whole  matter  up  to 
experience. 

Early  last  spring  I  ordered  12 
Azaleas  and  one  rose  from  Ed  Clem¬ 
mons,  Azalea  Farms,  Inc.,  of  Dora- 
ville,  Georgia.  I  received  some  dried 
up  shrubs  of  some  kind  —  all  dead 
—  from  some  other  nursery.  I  in¬ 
close  shipping  tag  that  was  on  the 
package.  The  price  was  $2.40.  I  have 
written  him  twice  to  return  the  $2.40 
or  send  the  Azaleas.  He  has  paid  no 
attention  to  my  letters.  I  very  seldom 
order  anything  from  an  ad,  unless 
I  see  it  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
of  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
since  1894.  The  loss  doesn’t  amount 
to  much,  but  you  may  want  to  list 
this  nursery.  -  J.  H.  c. 

Virginia 

We  regret  we  could  not  assist  this 
long  time  subscriber,  but  letters  to 
Ed  Clemmons,  Azalea  Farms,  Inc., 
are  returned  stating  he  is  out  of 
business.  Watch  out  for  him. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.  1 


put 

GLIDE 

in  your  • 


TRACTOR 

RIDE 


©on’®  jounce  like  this 
—glide  along  like  this  ' 

Work  longer  .  feel  better!  Secret 
of  smoother  ride  is  patented  combined 
spring-hydraulic  shock  absorber. 

Over  30  Seal  Models  for  more  than 100 
different  tractor  makes  and  models. 
WRITE  for  details;  name  of  dealer- 


Knoedter 


FAIR  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Air  Conditioned  Pan  Sea?  Cushion*  •  Soli 
Spinners  •  MOR  Tractor  Platforms*  Burning  tydrauK 
Couplers  *  Front  End  Hitches  •  Portable  Corn 
Burr  Mills*  Corn  Picker  Safety  Reverse  Gears 


CANVAS  COVE 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREP«00FEO 

All  81*0*  ttom  Btoek  at  Halt  Price. 

Truckers,  eta.  Write  tor  Price*  and  Samples-  „  ^ 
tram  Manufacturer.  Serving  Parmer*  tot  oi 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belttn*  an  a  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas 
the  Tare*.  Writ#  for  (sample*  and  mce* 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
939  ATOM  ST..  (Ptioaa  Marks*  7-SI6*)  PHILA-e. 
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'New  England  Notes 

More  tfran  2,000  4-K  boys  and 
girls  in  New  England  will  participate 
fn  the  4-H  Roundup  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  September  20-27. 
president  Eisenhower  will  award  the 
championship  4-H  Baby  Beef  Banner 
to  the  winner  of  the  Baby  Beef  Con¬ 
test  late  Monday  morning,  Septem¬ 
ber  21.  The  President  also  will- give 
an  informal  talk,  to  the  participants 
in  the  Exposition’s  giant  Youth  Ac¬ 
tivity  Show.  Because  the  President 
has  agreed  to  make  the  Baby  Beef 
Banner  presentation,  the  Baby  Beef 
contest  has  been  moved  ahgad  to 
Sunday,  Sept.  20,  the  opening  day  of 
the  Exposition.  The  weighing  of  the 
120  animals  entered  in  the  contest 
will  start  at  6  a.  m.  and  the  judging 
will  begin  later  in  the  day.  The  baby 
beef  auction  will  still  be  held  on 
Tuesday  as  planned.  Judging  of  the 
120  dairy  calves  entered  by  4-H 
members  will  begin  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  continue  through  the  week 
The  Massachusetts  4-H  Poultry 
Show  Judging  will  be  held  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  of  the  Exposition 
near  the  Massachusetts  Building  on 
the  Avenue  of  States.  Other  phases 
of  the  4-H  Roundup  include  the 
Farm  Shop,  Dress  Revue  and 
Country  Kitchen  exhibits  in  the 
Youth  Center  Building.  The  Farm 
Shop  attracts  boys  from  each  of  the 
New  England  States  who  give 
demonstrations  in  woodworking, 
metalworking,  welding  and  farm 
equipment  maintenance.  The  favo¬ 
rite  exhibit  of  the  womenfolk  is  the 
4-H  Dress  Revue,  in  which  the  girl 
members  model  and  exhibit  clothing 
they  have  designed  and  made,  from 
4-H  uniforms  to  formal  dresses. 


UNUSUAL  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  AN  UNUSUAL  YOUNG  MAN 

If  yout  enjoy  outdoor  work  with  both  people  and 
animats;  if  you  have  the  intellectual  capacity  both  to 
learn  and  to  teach;  if  you  are  in  excellent  physical 
condition;  at  least  a  high  school  graduate  between 
tho  ages  of  22  and  27,  and  wot  more  than  six  feet 
tall;  you  should  write  for  information.  Slnst* 
men  with  military  service  completed  preferred.  Salary 
and  benefits  comparable  to  those  paid  in  good  prepara¬ 
tory  schools.  Only  those  with  highest  character  refer¬ 
ences  should  apply.  BOX  1903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Eight  Massachusetts  dairymen 
were  presented  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  increases  in  milk  production  per 
eow  in  1952  over  the  average  of  the 
two  previous  years.  First  place 
award,  made  at  the  recent  Worcester 
County  Field  Day  in  Bolton,  went  to 
John  Bressee,  North  Raynham, 
Bristol  County,  with  his  herd  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  over  4,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  170  pounds  of  fat  per 
cow.  Other  winners  were  Malcolm 
Clark,  Shelburne  Falls,  Franklin 
County;  Donald  Carter,  Barre,  Wor¬ 
cester  County;  Mrs.  Amy  Wing, 
Canaan,  Conn.;  Clarence  Adams, 
Northbridge,  Worcester  County;  Leon 
Sequeira,  Horseneck  Road,  Westport; 
Philip  Vancour,  Amherst,  Hampshire 
County;  and  W.  W.  Pinney,  Edgar- 
town,  Martha’s  Vineyard. 


Robert  Holden,  Bennington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  manager  of  Fairdale  Barms, 
has  been  recently  elected  chairman 
of  the  Vermont  Dairy  Commission. 

The  32nd  annual  conference  for 
Vermont  dairy  plant  operators  and 
nulk  distributors  will  be  held  Octo¬ 
ber  21  and  22,  at  the  Agricultural 
College  in  Burlington.  The  new  Ver¬ 
mont  ice  cream  law  and  regulations 
will  be  discussed  and  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  newly  formed  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairy  Commission  will  be 
explained. 


mr 


Subscribers *  Exchange 

R«te  of  advertising  iB  thin  dtoptrtment  20e  dot 
word.  Including  name  and  addraac.  aaah  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  Whan  box  number  1c 
need,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  £0  A.  Ml, 
IS  days  in  advance  oi  date  o£  issue., 

This  department  le  for  the  accommodation  of 
(ubacrlbera,  but  no  dliplay  advertlalng  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  e  commercial  nature  deeds,  plants, 
Uveatock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $20© 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  jper  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Ine..,  Flemington,  N,  J, 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye.  N.  V. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  out  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letch  worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MALE  and  female  attendants  and  assistant 
cooks.  Monthly  starting  salary  $218.04,  less 
monthly  deduction  for  room,  meals  and 
laundry  $43.88.  Six  day  week.  Five  yearly 
raises  of  $190.  Location,  one  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City  by  bus,  hourly  service.  Apply  A.  M. 
Stanley,  Sr.  Director  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  


FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment.  Attractive  commissions, 
write  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact¬ 
urers,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Purebred  Holsteins.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Good  salary.  Write  BOX  1715, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WASSAIC  State  School;  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants.  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


FARMER:  Beef  cattle  farm  requires  good 
tractor  man  to  do  general  tillage,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  maintain  farm  machinery,  etc.  Man  must 
have  experience.  Married,  30-45  years  of  age. 
Nice  apartment,  5  rooms,  bath.  Give  full 
qualifications,  salary  requirements.  Downs- 
bragh  Farms,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Experienced,  reliable,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  preferred,  who  wants  good 
borne  in  country;  no  small  children;  perma¬ 
nent;  $130  monthly;  references.  Lipman,  78 
Front  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  25-35,  attractive  and  capable  of  do¬ 

ing  office  work  and  assist  part-time  house¬ 
work.  New  England  summer,  south  winters, 
$1,000  yearly,  plus  excellent  room  and  board. 
Congenial  environment  in  country.  Write 
fully;  inclose  snapshot,  BOX  1904,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER:  Experienced,  good  wages,  modern 
equipment.  Fairfield  Farm,  R.D.  3,  Box  212, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HOUSE  mother,  children’s  home,  school  age. 

Maintenance,  good  salary.  Wiley  House, 
Bethlehem,  UN  3-5451. 


YOUNG  man  to  extract  honey  and  help  with 
bees  until  November  15th.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


William  Thrall,  30,  Vernon,  Tol¬ 
land  County,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the 
nrst  two  IF  YE  representatives  to  be 
sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  He 
.  t  from  California  last  week  for  a 
six-month  vist  on  Philippine  farms, 
studying  farm  in  the  islands  and 
living  with  Philippine  families. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Power  Tools  for  the  Farm 
By  E.  W.  Foss 

•  Weather  Adages  —  True  or 

False 

By  Dorothy  Rickard! 

•  At  the  New  York  State  Fair 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  The  Garden  in  the:  Fall 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  The  Chickens  Saved  the 

Orchard 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

•  Finishing  Off  Meat  Birds 
By  C.  s.  Platt 

•  When  Pullets  Go  in  Winter 

Quarters 

By  Leona  Sherman 


MAN:  Some  experience  with  animals;  as 
helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
City;  6-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board; 
permanent;  good  working  conditions.  Write 
BOX  1918.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


ADULT  leadership  needed;  girls’  farm  school 
for  teenagers;  training:  homemaking,  cook¬ 
ing:  outside  Philadelphia;  live  in;  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  CaU  Valley  brook  2260,  Write  BOX 

1919.  Rural  Ne\fr- Yorker. _ 

FARMER:  Permanent;  under  40;  neat;  with 
references;  some  experience  with  beef  cat¬ 
tle  necessary.  For  planned  future  program  on 
fine  soil,  well  equipped  260-acre  farm  near 
Trenton.  Write  in  detail  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  background,  size  of  family,  salary 

expected.  BOX  1930,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GARDENER:  Position  open  at  once;  near 
Trenton;  under  50;  some  driving;  must 
have  estate  experience,  3-room  unfurnished 
cottage  with  refrigerator,  s.ove,  oil  burner. 
Salary  $250  month.  Write  stating  age,  size  of 
family  and  experience.  BOX  1931,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  or  married  man  for  poultry 
breeding  farm.  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford, 
Conn. _ 

FULL  time  live-in  housekeeper  for  doctor 
and  convalescent  wife.  Temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent.  Write  Doctor,  93  Sunny  Beach  Dr., 
West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WANTED;  Couple.  Man  for  kitchen  work; 

woman  for  maid’s  work.  Salary  by  arrange¬ 
ment,  full  maintenance.  Children’s  school  20 
miles  from  New  York  City.  P.  O.  Box  299, 
Spring _ VaUey,  N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  couple  to  assume  responsibility  in 
small  refined,  retirement  home  in  exchange 
for  a  good  home  and  nominal  wages.  Write 
The  Knoll,  Chester,  Conn, _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Pleasant  home,  excellent 
salary,  modern  conveniences;  two  children; 
no  cooking.  Stein,  7  Cole  St.,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York, _ 

R.  N.  or  P.  N.  for  small  convalescent  home. 

Live  in.  Good  working  conditions;  35  miles 
from  N.  Y.  C.  References  required.  BOX  2007, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  must  know  dairying,  field  work. 

machinery.  Permanent  connection  for  right 
man;  salary;  one  family  house;  Crystal 
Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New  Jersey. 

ELDERLY  man  helper  on  poultry  farm.  Own 
living  quarters.  David  Hodas,  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey. 

WORKING  herdsman,  small  but  expanding 
purebred  Ayrshire  herd  near  Al.entown, 
N.  J.  HIR  testing,  machine  milking.  4-room 
cottage  with  improvemen.s.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Salary  optional.  Phone,  write  or 
visit  owner.  C.  D.  Mifflin,  234  E,  State  St,, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Middteaged  husband  and  wife, 
without  dependents  to  work  as  cottage 
parents  in  boys  industrial  school.  Knowledge 
of  farming  and  dairying  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
character  required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence 
E.  Horton,  Sup,.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Young  man  with  Agricultural 

College  or  farm  background  to  train  for 
fertilizer  salesman  by  o.c!  established  company 
operating  in  New  York  State.  GiVe  full  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
BOX  2006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WP3|IA-^  combination  housekeeper  and  kennel 
who  prefers  good  home.  BOX 
”3,  W est  Springfield.  Mass. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  man  with  back¬ 
ground  in  feed  or  feed  business.  Gross 
annual  income  of  $75,000  to  $100,000,  Capital 
investment  of  $20,000  for  feed  business  in 
Ontario  Counvy,  N  Y.  Investigate.  Write  BOX 
2005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  Two  children.  Huger,  53 
Kingston  Ave.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

married,  for  country  estate  in 
Hartford  County.  Separate  farm  house  for 
living  quarters.  Drivers  license,  one  who  can 
handle  tractor  and  farm  machinery.  Salary 
expected,  age.  BOX  2004,  Rural  New-Yoruer, 
SINGLE  man  for  assistant  herdsman,  dairy  farm 
northern  New  Jersey.  Pure  bred  Guernsey, 
modern  milking  parlor  equipment.  Also  single 
man  for  assistant  in  poultry  department. 
Modern  equipment.  Write  BOX  2003,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

REFINED  adaptable  young  woman,  email  new 
school  retarded  children,  walks  sledding 
play.  $150  monthly;  no  radio.  Sunny  Valley 
Farm.  West  Copake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Advanced  registry  testers'  Salary 
to  start  $8.00  per  day  and  expenses.  Dairy 
Department,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Young  married  man  experienced 

.as  driver  salesman  on  retail  milk  route. 
(Christian!.  No;  liquor  or  tobacca  Ambitious, 
good  personality.  BOX  2015,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

DEPENDABLE  woman,  fond  of  children,  take 

-pare  of  two  children  while  mo.  her  works. 
One  in  school.  Lovely  modern  home.  BOX 
2000,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SECOND  stable  man,  reliable,  sober,  room 

and  board.  Year  round  job  or  winter  season 
only.  Princeton  Riding  Club,  Bayard  Lane, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. _ • _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Year-round  position  on  small 
estate-farm  35  mi.es  from  N.  Y.  C.  for  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  preferably  single.  Must 
he  able  to  drive  car  and  be  general  handy¬ 
man.  Good  salary  plus  furnished  modern 
cotage.  Please  state  past  30  years  employ¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  BOX  2022,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

MAN  and  wife,  caretaker-housekeeper.  Es¬ 
tate  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Man  must 
understand  operation  small  machinery  includ¬ 
ing  cub  tractor,  power  mower,  etc.  Also  know 
gardening.  Wife  cook  and  help  with  house¬ 
hold  when  family  in  residence  about  six 
months  per  year,  O  her  inside  help.  Must 
have  car.  No  small  children.  Separate  living 
quarters  in  adjoining  cottage.  All  facilities- 
supplied  except  food.  Salary  three  hundred 
and  up  depending  on  experience.  References 
required.  BOX  2016,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted  as  caretakers,  Man  for 

general  maintenance,  some  gardening,  occa¬ 
sional  carpentry  and  painting;  woman  for 
household  duties.  Write  fully  stating  salary 
and  references.  BOX  2014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN;  Steady  all  year  job,  Living 

quarters  Fisher,  R.  D.  %  Belsea  Drive, 
Millville,  N.  J. _ 

SOBER;  dependable  man  or  farm  couple  to 
assist  owners  on  poultry  farm.  Give  age, 
experience,  references,  wages.  Coventry  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  cook,  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  modem  country  home  with  family 
of  five;  private  apartment;  ample  time  off; 
permanent  position;  good  salary  for  capable 
single  woman  or  widow.  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes, 
Boonton,  N,  J.  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  po- 

sition  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  VaUey 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York.  Basic 
salary,  plus  overtime  and  emergency  compen¬ 
sation  totals  $2616-$3581  a  year.  Room  and 
board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for  single 
people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities:  bowling, 
golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a 
physical  examination;  have  completed  the  8th 
grade  in  school  and  be  able  to  pass  an  at¬ 
tendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wing- 
dale.  New  York. _ 

SOBER  dependable  farmer  immediately,  small 

good  food,  room,  wages;  write  BOX 
2018,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  younger  than 
35,  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall;  strong  for  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young  active  semi- 
invalid  lady.  $40  week,  room,  board.  Send 
picture,  full  details,  age,  height,  weight. 
Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave„  Miami  Beach, 
Florida.  _ 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  1C!  Park  Row, 
New  York  City _ _ 

WOMAN  desires  housekeepers'  position, 

widowers’  home  or  business.  New  York 
State.  BOX  2009,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  capable,  wishes 

position  in  congenial  home,  one  or  two 
persons.  BOX  2008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  middleaged  for  widower’s 

home:  excellent  cook,  excellent  references. 
Lelah  Kimble,  417  West  44th  St,,  New  York 
City. _ _ 

WOMAN  65,  plain  cook,  wants  position  as 

housekeeper  on  farm;  150  miles  N,  Y.  C. 
modest  wages.  BOX  2019,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MANAGER  modern  purebred  dairy  farm.  Age 
28,  married,  one  child.  Three  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  working  manager  with  58  registered 
Brown  Swiss,  Western  N.  Y.,  showing.  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Graham  graduate.  Available  October 
1st.  Alvan  J.  Lawrence,  Hi-Ho  Farm,  Darien, 
New  York. 

INFANT  nurse  $20  a  month,  three  days  farm. 

Comfortable  room,  gentile  family,  BOX  2021, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity  over  6,000  layers.  BOX  1900,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Dutchess  County  farm,  166  fertile 
acres  on  state  road;  13  rooms,  3  bath  houses, 
49  tie  barn,  outbuildings,  orchard;  65  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Two  miles  off  Taconic 
State  Parkway;  18  miles  southeast  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  15  miles  from  Beacon,  Would  con¬ 
sider  subdividing.  Property  can  be  seen  by 
appointment.  Asking  price  $49,000  net.  Owner 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Chertok,  33  Concord  Parkway, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


PET.  AW  ARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses,  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE:  Outstanding  dairy  farm,  facing 
2  highways.  Routes  38  and  39.  34  miles  south 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  30  minutes'  drive  to 
Philadelphia.  175  acres,  fully  equipped,  with 
cattle  and  machinery,  room  for  90  head;  4 
silos,  modern  houses  and  buildings;  show 
farm  of  State  of  New  Jersey;  surrounded  by 
3  thriving  towns;  could  b  eased  for  Real 
Estate  or  Dairy;  immediate  possession.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J,  Phone  1101. 


September  19,  1953 


TO  Close  Estate:  Heir  sacrifices  high  grade 
farmstead,  41  fine  acres,  lovely  6-room,  bath, 
home.  Fine  bams,  sheds,  almost  new.  Only 
$9,000:  for  immediate  sale.  Enjoy  the  moderate 
climate  of  the  famous  Maryland  Eastern  Shore. 
Harry  Thomas,  Montgomery  Realty,  Golds¬ 
boro,  Maryland. 


$8,800.  with  one-half  down,  buy*;  tit- acre 
farm,  Chenango  County.  Lovely  10-  room 
5pp®e  A,  conveniences  beautiful  vievo  Good 
Pf"™  -J?  26, .  silo,  water.  On  macadam,  near 
S  Realty!*5 Af torn  ^machinery;  *37,500. 

FARM  for  rent.  Northern  New  Jersey,  dairy 

hemg  operated  with  2.5  eows,  8 
SfkaSSi  J"  faead  of  young  stock;  70  acres, 
modern  barns  and  farm  equipment:  crock  and 
equipment  $25,000,  with  terms;  rental  iff  farm 
*Jl5  p,er  roonth.  Ikedway  Agency. 
Hillside  Rd..  Chester.  New  Jersey, 

103  acres  near  Cortland,  New  York.  Beauti- 
mBdem.  Barn  25x75,  Ideal  toea- 
High  fertility.  Equipment  and  feed  in- 
Yorker  $i6,00G-  TermsTBOX  2012,  Rural  New- 

SALeT  oi;  Rent:  80 '  miles  N.  W,  N,  Y,  C,,  240 

acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  beautiful 
sceneiw  suitable  hunting  chib  or'ha“ 
barn  45  cows  and  2,000  layers,  two  silos  six 
New*  York e  ’  Lobstein,  Blooming?) urg, 

npUSE-  Two  rooms  up,  two  and  bntn  down. 

ha-Iway  connecting  two  extra  rooms,  12x15 
sun  room,  four  picture  windows,  ntt  con¬ 
venience.  Shed,  barn,  50  aero:;,  cert  7-10  ton 
nay,  raise  young  stock,  pigs,  butcher  in 
mpped  slaughter  nouse,  Erigldaire 
equipped  shop  of  five  zooms,  two 

Yorker  OUSe&  Write  BOX  2011,  Ricral  kew- 

W^XTElJ:  Dairy  farm  to  lease  or  run  on 
shares  with  option  to  buy.  Give  full  par- 

New-Yorkerd  descriptjon-  BOX  2W©»  Rural 

nome,  or  farm,  170  acroe,  south 
v,aCrh  tSn£J7e  r?onx'  Good  view,  10-rooj*  house 
bath  eiectrieity,  furnace  and  stock  barn.  Saw 
mill  and  lumber  business  connected,  Witt  sell 

ffural^New-Yorkerer’  N°  dealerB‘  &OX  lm2 

house~and  gas  station  for  sale,  in- 
W1  Ofo  r  a?res  oi  grapes  and  two  build- 

lots,  approximately  five  acres,  l*ocated  in 
neart  of  beautiful  Naples  Valiev,  on  Main 
lSJer,sectiSn  °iT  Route  21  and  243,  vil- 
lage  of  Naples*  New  York.  House  newly  cleco- 
pine  kitchen  and  den,  large 
28x30  living  room  with  fireplace,  3  tarile  bed- 
*  W  and  bath;  cherry  floors  fiSdTwood- 
heat,  all  modern  con- 
veniences,  lawn,  large  variety  of  flowers 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  The  only  canopied  gas 
station  in  Naples  and  exclusive  Soeony  dealer- 
excellent  gallonage,  Possibilities  for  fruit 
moteT?  hjptel  or  restaurant;  nearest 

<5*®  21  H  you  are  planning  on 

,  it  would  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
Asking  price  $28,000  Write 

Robert  Emory,  Naples  New  York, 

S<;^iCA1SLY  located  over  looking  Naples 

Beautiful  seven  room  home,  newly 
painted  inside  and  out.  Three  and  one  half 
Yorker g<XK*  vineyard’  BOX  2001>  Rural  New- 

BAIRY  Farm:  65  acres.  New  silo.  Spring 
water.  8-room  house,  three  miles  east  of 
Canandaigua.  $12,500.  Available  with  cattle 
and  equipment.  To  settle  estate.  Rose  E 
Howard,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y„  Ti  B„  a, 

:  cr-£a g e :  Pennsylvania  or 

__  Jersey,  BOX  2020,  Rural  New-Y orker. 

F9-R  Retail  ladies’  and  childrens’  ready 

y?,hoe  store,  medium  size  town 
/r established  business, 
Must  purchase  home  with  business. 
Yorker  el2rng’  RRmss.  BOX  2033,  Rural  New- 

36$=,^TRE^iL  st,ock.  equipment,  lake  I  Big  dairy 

.  Chautauqua  County,  $13,030  worth 

alf£k  w,Siner,y’  milk  check  $10,000  amiu- 
A/nXic  JrP  gs  ^lone  insured  for  $19,000. 

Modern  home,  nine  rooms,  bath,  fireplace 
hardwood.  Also  small  tenant  house;  huge 
drive-thru  cemented  barn  40x180,  "TP  40x60 
fnv|tawinhi?.nS’  wa-er  cups;  silo;  other  bund-’ 
«a  ^-Sndy  l0^ar2  cropland,  100  watered 
E?£rire>  60  acres  wooded,  private  Jake.  Must 
WesFsCe  vvCC<wnt  T£rms'  C-8775. 

Jamestown'  St  ',  Ra^olnh’.  geP^€nl'atVv€’  22 

fivi"|„5ccomn^odations  and  land 

available  for  adult  couples  who  are  readv 
but  still  active  and  wish  to  trupple- 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 

nrochjrt«°r  iS11  4Fd  hot^0ase  and  nursery 
Products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando 
Florida.  (Mobile  Homes  Court.  I3 

WANT  to  exchange  2-family  house  for  a 
small  farm  within  100  miles  of  N,  Y,  Ci,  F<g- 
informatlon  call  JU  6-8880. 

c«e  n  nir  l^a  g 

Mfl?^rtfefew:  York®  qUaiterS‘ 

ATTRACTIVE  5-room  house,  plenty  water 
Damariscotta,  <Jbtereoa- 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


golden  wddflower  honey:  fi  pounds 

Kiaihrf^w"v,r£”  &  j 

you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck  e  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida, 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50;  Fall  amber  $7,09; 

P^^aicl  $1.35;  two  $2,50,  Amber 
$1.2o,  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N, 

P ON’1'  maple  syrup  grade  A~ $7.00 
.  darker  grade  B  $6,00  gallon,  prepaid 

Hudsorf°FlilsP  ®°  Mspt€  St' 

thoCneNew'YorPrePald’  Charlee  ^  kara* 

,  cIover  honey,  1953  crop.  Five  pounds 
$1.50  postpaid.  Carton  (6-5-lb,  paUss)  $7  50 
P^tpaid  to  third  zone.  60  lb.  can  mm  not 
Guaranteed  satisfaction,  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

HONEY ;  clover,  buckwheat  or  v/ltetttowei 
5-lb.  pails,  $150,  delivered  Third  Z^ne 
E,  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield.  Pa. 

N¥V?  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest 
5  lbs,  $1.^’  6-5  lbs.  $7.48.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  or  wildflower;  6-5  lbs.  $7.20,  AO  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  c.over  $9.00-  65 
lbs.  Buckwheat  or  wildflower  $7.80  F„  A  B 
Low  quantity  prices.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  New  York. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

RGAP.D  eldery  people  with  experienced  cart 
„ J?,n,  farm'  good  food,  conveniences:  sn  the 
Catskills._Harold  Rouse.  R.  D.,  Leeds,  :W,  Y, 

LADY  would  like  woman  as  companion:  good 
pCountry  home.  Lucy  Heller,  Rt,  2,  Millville 

ELDERLY  ladies  received  the  year  round  in 
farm  home;  near  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Good  food,  modem  conveniences;  $6®  per 
month,  BOX  2017,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  calm.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  MonficeUo,  New  York, 

HAY  and  straw  for  sale;  carload  or  truckload 
lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  (Corners, 
N.  Y,  Tel.  Clinton  Comers  4483, _ 

QUEENS:  Select  Italian  or  Caucasian,  very 
gentle  and  productive,  $1.25  each  by  return 
maii.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

ELECTRiC  plant  wanted.  V.  Kreldeb  1729 

Wallace  Ave.,  Bronx,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

MOVING:  I’m  forced  to  sell  my  goose  buei- 

ness,  10  Toulouse,  24  White  Chineee,  aD 
proven  breedei-s.  Incubator,  brooder,  feeders 
waterers.  Very  reasonable.  Will  sell  separate 
H,  Kulin,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y„ 
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What  to  do  after  you  ve  read 
ail  the  tractor  ads 


The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the  tractor  claims  to  a  real  test 
on  your  farm.  That  way,  you’ll  choose  your  tractor  on  field  per¬ 
formance  .  .  .  the  thing  that  really  counts. 

At  the  same  time  you’ll  be  avoiding  the  mistake  of  buying  a 
tractor  simply  because  you’ve  been  using  that  kind  for  years.  You’ll 
be  getting  facts,  not  opinions. 

And  to  get  all  the  facts,  be  sure  to  ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a 
Showdown  Demonstration  of  the  powerful  Ferguson  “30”.  Check 
its  lugging  ability.  See  for  yourself  how  many  bottoms  it  will  pull  in 
your  soil.  Judge  it  for  economy,  convenience,  safety,  flexibility. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  your  telephone.  Tell  your  Ferguson 
Dealer  that  you  want  to  be  the  judge  of  which  tractor  will  do 

more  of  your  jobs,  more  of  the  time.  He’s 
waiting  for  your  call. 


FREE  BOOKLET  tells  you  “How  to  Buy  a 
Tractor”.  24  pages  of  valuable  information! 
Your  Ferguson  Dealer  has  your  copy,  or  write: 
Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

©  1968,  H.  F.Jne. 


Seeing  is  Believing  —  Get  Your  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the 


See  your  nearest  Ferguson  Dealer 


See  the  new  Ferguson  Multi-Purpose 
Blade!  Versatile,  compact,  this  tractor- 
mounted  implement  can  put  modern  con¬ 
servation  practices  to  work  for  you  quickly 
and  profitably,  and  do  lots  of  other  jobs 
for  you  throughout  the  year. 


No  other  tractor  gives  you  all  the  Ferguson 
System  advantages:  Traction  and  penetra¬ 
tion  without  power-stealing  weight,  finger 
dp  and  automatic  draft  control,  front  end 
stability,  and  an  exclusive  built-in  hydrau¬ 
lic  overload  release  that  saves  tractor  and 
implement  if  you  hit  a  hidden  rock  or  stump,, 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

Ferguson  Distributors  for  New  York  and  New  England 


67  HUNTINGTON  ST.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


217  PAGE  BLVD.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


£  ft  M  f  a  M*b 


3  1953 


OCTOBER  3.  1953 


Off  to  a  Good  Start 


New 


The  greatest  mud, 
**7  snow  or  ice  pas- 
ijf  senger  tire  ever  , 
/I  built;  a  highway  / 
I/  tire  as  well  as  a  | 
/  traction  tire.  /§ 


9  The  truck  tire  that 
*  takes  hold  and 
moves  the  load  in 
mud,  in  snow,  or 
on  wet  or  icy  roads.  I 


TRACTION 

TIRES 

for  Yoor  Truck 


Town  &  Country 


Get  Guaranteed  New  Tire  Traction 
for  as  Little  as  14  New  Tire  Price 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright  JSSS,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Robber  Co, 


TU7HY  waste  time  trying  to  get  your 
work  done  with  worn  tractor  tires 
when  it  costs  so  little  to  get  new  tire 
traction  and  performance?  You  can  have 
big,  husky  Firestone  Champion  New  Treads 
put  on  your  old  tires,  or  if  your  worn  tires 
are  not  retreadable,  you  can  get  Champion 
New  Treads  that  have  already  been  applied 
on  sound,  Guaranteed  tire  bodies. 

Firestone  Champion  New  Treads  guar¬ 
antee  new  tire  traction  and  performance, 
because  they  are  built  with  the  same  high 
quality  tread  materials  as  used  in  new 
Firestone  Tires.  The  curved  bar  tread 
design,  the  tread  depth  and  the  tread  width 
are  exactly  the  same  as  you  get  in  brand 
new  Firestone  Champions, 

Only  Firestone  Factory-Method  New 
Treads  give  you  all  the  Firestone  new  tire 
advantages  plus  a  New  Tire  Guarantee. 


Firestone  Guaranteed  New  Treads  Are  Qu 
Available  from  Your  Nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  Firestone/  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Fertilizer  Facts 

H  80  per  cent  of  the  air  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nitrogen,  why  is  it  that  wp 
,  must  use  nitrogen  fertilizers? 

The  nitrogen  in  the  air  is  not  in 
a  usable  form.  Pure  nitrogen  is  a 
colorless  inert  gas.  Nitrogen  must  bp 
combined  with  other  chemical  ele 
ments  to  make  it  stable  and  usable 
for  growing  plants.  Certain  bacteria 
nitrogen  fixers”  can  convert  the 
air  s  inert  nitrogen  into  usable  forms 
For  example,  the  bacteria  in  the 
nodules  of  inoculated  legumes  fix 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  When  they 
die,  the  nitrogen  in  their  bodies  is 
m  turn  made  available  to  plants. 

What  is  ammonium  phosphate  and 
how  does  it  differ  from  ammonium 
nitrate  or  ammonium  sulfate? 

Ammonium  phosphate  is  a  fertil¬ 
izer  containing  both  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  In  this  country  two 
grades  are  sold.  One  referred  to  as 
11-48-0  carries  11  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  48  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid.  The  other  referred  to  as  16-20-0 
■contains  16  per  cent  nitrogen  and  20 
per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid 
Both  ammonium  nitrate  and  am¬ 
monium  sulfate  carry  only  nitrogen 
Ammonium  nitrate  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  33  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
ammonium  sulfate  about  20.5  per 
cent. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘fertilizer  grade”? 

“Fertilizer  grade”  refers  to  the 
guaranteed  plant  food  content  of  a 
fertilizer  expressed  in  terms  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  For  example,  a  4-16-8 
fertilizer  carries  four  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  16  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  eight  per  cent  potash  by 
weight.. 

What  is  meant  by  fertilizer  ratio’ 

The  proportion  of  one  plant  food 
to  the  other  in  a  mixed  fertilizer  is 
referred  to  as  ratio.  A  5-10-5  fertil¬ 
izer  is  a  1-2-1  ratio  fertilizer — one 
part  nitrogen,  two  parts  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  one  part  potash. 
A  10-10-10  fertilizer  is  a  1-1-1  ratio 
and  a  4-12-4  fertilizer  is  a  1-3-1 
ratio.  The  way  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  a  fertilizer  is  to  divide  the 
smallest  number  in  the  fertilizer 
grade  into  the  other  numbers  in  the 
grade.  Different  fertilizer  grades  can 
have  the  same  ratio.  For  example,  a 
5-10-5  and  a  10-20-10  both  are  a 
1-2-1  ratio.  The  10-20-10,  however, 
carries  twice  as  much  plant  food  per 
pound  as  does  a  5-10^5. 

Can  anhydrous  ammonia  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  either  spray  equipment  or 
by  airplane? 

No.  All  of  the  nitrogen  in  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  would  be  lost  to 
the  atmosphere  if  it  were  applied  in 
such  a  manner.  Anhydrous  ammonia 
is  actually  a  gas  under  pressure.  As 
such,  it  must  be  handled  in  equip¬ 
ment  capable  of  withstanding  con¬ 
siderable  pressure.  It  should  be 
handled  very  carefuly.  What  is  more, 
anhydrous  ammonia  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  growing  plants  kills  them. 

Do  growing  crops  demand  large 
amounts  of  plant  food? 

Here  is  what  the  University  of 
Maryland  says:  “In  a  one  hundred 
year  period,  the  crops  from  a  four- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  and  two 
years  of  hay  would  remove  7,620 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  2,420  pounds  of 
phosphate  and  6,920  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  is  roughly  equivalent  of 
51,000  pounds  or  25%  tons  of  a' 
15-5-15  fertilizer.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  that  if  all  of  the  crops  are 
|  removed  for  a  period  of  years  with- 
!  out  replacement  of  these  minerals 
that  the  soil  will  soon  be  ‘worn  out.’ 
High  yields  cannot  be  obtained 
again  until  the  depleted  minerals  are 
returned  to  the  soil.”  m.  mc  v. 


No  race  can  prosper  till  it  learns 
that  there  is  as  much  dignity  in  till¬ 
ing  a  field  as  in  writing  a  poem.  — 
Booker  T.  Washington. 
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Power  Tools  for  the  Farm 

To  repair,  maintain  and  remodel  our  modern  farm 

I  £.  .  c  %  **  < 

machinery— and  for  new  construction ,  too— power 
tools  save  time  and  labor ,  do  jobs  with  precision  >■ 

'i  “  "i  ■  *.*  ,»  '  ;  i  •  -5 

and, make  farm  life  more  pleasant  and  projitable.  1 


I 


By  E.  W.  FOSS 


1RING  the  last  10  or  15  years 
there  has  been  a  veritable 
flood  of  machines  designed  to 
make  farming  easier,  and  to 
do  many  jobs  more  quickly. 
Keeping  these  machines  in  tip- 
meant  increased  activity  for  the 
farm  shop.  Because  the  repair  of  equipment 
and  the  construction  of  new  devices  consumes 
much  time  and  is  downright  hard  work,  more 
and  more  farmers  are  obtaining  power  tools 
for  their  shops.  Can  you  afford  to  purchase 
these  power  tools?  Let  us  cite  a  few  examples, 
so  that  you  can  decide  for  yourself. 

The  Grinder  and  Power  Drill 

Probably  the  most  frequently  used  power 
tool  is  a  grinder.  All  kinds  of  hand  tools  such 
as  knives,  chisels,  center  punches,  etc.  must 
be  kept  sharp,  and  the  grinder  is  just  the 
machines  to  do  this  job.  Often  rust  must  be 
removed  from  iron  tools,  and  fertilizer  or  en¬ 
crusted  dirt  removed  from  machine  parts.  A 
wire  wheel  (or  brush)  on  the  grinder  does 
this  job  nicely.  For  those  with  welders  the 
grinder  is  indispensable.  At  least  a  one-half 
horsepower  (h.  p.)  unit  with  one  by  eight 
inch  grinding  wheels  should  be  used. 

Drilling  holes  is  a  laborious  job,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  hole  is  large  and  if  it  must  be  cut 
through  thick  iron  or  steel.  A  power  drill  is 
a  must  on  a  farm  of  any  size.  What  kind  of 
drill  should  you  purchase?  I  would  suggest 
the  half-inch  portable  machine.  This  power 
drill  handles  all  common  sizes  of  drill  bits 
needed  by  using  straight  shank  drills  up  to 
one-half  inch,  and  one-half  inch  shank  drills 
from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch.  A  stand  to  go 
with  the  portable  drill  transforms  this  ma¬ 
chine  into  a  drill  press.  Attachments  are 
readily  available  that  can  make  this  drill 
into  a  portable  sander  or  grinder. 


The  Welder  an  Important  Tool 

For  modern  farming,  many  farm  mechanics 
would  choose  the  welder  as  the  next  most 
important  tool.  Both  the  electric  and  the  gas 
welders  are  needed,  but  the  electric  machine 
is  used  more  often  and  is  less  expensive  to 
operate.  The  180-ampere  machine  has  been 
designed  for  use  on  rural  lines  and  is  adequate 
in  size  for  practically  all  farm  needs.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  fabricating  steel  parts 
from  scrap  pipe,  angle  and  channel  iron.  Such 
machines  as  elevators,  conveyors,  trailers  and 
bale  loaders  are  frequently  made  on  the  farm 
with  the  aid  of  a  welder  and  other  power 
tools. 

An  illustration  with  this  article  shows  a 
farm-constructed  bale  conveyor  for  use  in¬ 
side  the  barn.  This  machine  eliminates  the 
carrying  of  bales  by  hand  for  both  storage 
and  removal.  This  machine  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  used  for  removing  bales  as  desired.  The 
welder  comes  into  its  own  on  repair  work  on 
such  things  as  the  bale  conveyor.  Broken 
castings  can  be  welded  and  bent  and  weak 
parts  can  be  straightened  and  strengthened; 
wearing  parts  can  be  built  up  and  hard  faced. 
All  of  these  jobs  can  be  done  without  taking 
the  machine  into  town  and  can  usually  be 
done  without  a  lot  of  tearing  down  and  re¬ 
assembly.  The  gas  welding  equipment  is  more 
useful  for  brazing  of  castings  and  the  cutting 
or  burning  of  iron. 

Power  Saws  Are  Useful 

For  the  woodworker,  the  power  saw  is  as 
useful  as  the  electric  welder  is  to  the  metal¬ 
worker.  A  10-inch  saw  cuts  through  three- 
inch  stock  and  thus  handles  practically  all 
woodcutting  jobs.  A  one  horsepower  motor 
should  be  used  with  a  10-inch  saw.  For  ease 
of  work  and  other  conveniences  the  tilting 
arbor  type  is  preferred  over  the  tilting  table. 


By  using  power  tools,  many  laborsaving  devices 
can  be  fnade  for  use  on  the  farm,.  This  is  a  home¬ 
made  bale  elevator ,  in  the  barn  of  Edward  V. 

Kuzinski,  Upton,  Massachusetts. 

There  are  so  many  operations  that  can  be 
performed  on  the  power  saw,  it  is  hard  to 
state  which  ones  occur  most  frequently.  From 
a  labor  saving  point  of  view,  the  saw  is  most 
useful  in  ripping  boards  to  a  given  width. 
Often  boards  must  be  ripped  into  narrow 
pieces  for  strapping,  crating,  or  strips  of 
finish.  The  saw  may  be  conveniently  used 
with  a  sliding  table  for  edging  round-edge 
lumber  into  square-edge  stock. 

In  building  construction,  time  can  be  saved 
by  precutting  bridging  on  a  power  saw.  By 
making  a  jig  for  holding  the  far  end  of  long 
pieces,  studs  and  rafters  may  be  easily  cut  to 
size.  If  much  framing  or  building  construction 
is  to  be  done,  a  Radial  arm  type  of  saw  should 
be  considered.  This  saw  handles  cross-cutting 
of  long  pieces  much  better  than  does  a 
standard  table  saw. 

In  cabinet  construction  the  table  saw  is  a 
must.  The  fitting  and  construction  of  shelves, 
drawers,  and  the  sizing  of  finish  material  ail 
depend  upon  many  saw  cuts  accurately  made. 
Many  saw  owners  are  finding  that  the  carbide 
tipped  saw  is  well  worth  the  extra  cost  due 
to  the  amount  of  cutting  it  does  between 
sharpenings.  For  the  cabinet  maker  who 
wants  to  do  molding  on  the  saw,  a  molding 
head  is  available  that  accommodates  a  variety 
of  cutters.  Due  to  the  relatively  low  cutting 
speed  (as  compared  to  shapers)  these  molding 
heads  must  be  used  with  considerable  care 
on  end  grain. 

The  Small  Planer 

Farmers  who  own  a  large  woodlot  and 
plenty  of  home  grown  lumber  find  a  small 
planer  a  good  investment.  The  four-inch  by 
12-inch  machines  surface  plane  rough  lumber 
into  smooth  boards  or  planks.  The  necessity 
of  sizing  this  lumber  is  as  important  as  mak- 
( Continued  on  Page  606) 


Photos:  New  England  Power  Service  Co 


The  farm  shoo  should  have  plenty  of  space  for  power  tools,  work  benches,  tractors  and  machines.  This  excellent,  well  lighted  and  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  shop  is  owned  by  the  Allaire  brothers,  Victor  and  Arthur,  of  Auburn,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts .  Victor  (left)  is  preparing  to  do  some 

welding,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother. 
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eather  Adages — True  or  False F 


Observation  of  local  conditions  leads ,  over  the  years,  to  sayings  that  fairly 
predict  the  weather.  These  may  be  used  in  short-range  farm  planning  with 
good  results.  Not  all  maxims  are  true,  however ;  and  when  they  are  not, 
a  farmer  should  study  some  more,  keep  his  temper,  and  hold  on  to  his  hat. 


By  DOROTHY  RICKARD 


you  take  a  tip  from  the 
amount  of  curl  in  your  hair  to 
tell  whether  it  is  time  to  hurry 
in  your  hay  crop?  If  you  do, 
you  are  employing  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  for  even  pro¬ 
fessional  meteorologists  bow  to  certain 
weather  signs  and  adages  when  it  comes  to 
predicting  future  weather  on  a  short  range 
basis. 

Curls  grow  curlier  and  more  Unruly,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Humphries,  late  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  points  out,  because  as  a 
storm  approaches  the  air  becomes  more  and 
more  humid,  affecting  the  hair  like  a  damp 
comb  being  run  through  it.  Not  only  does 
curly  hair  become  curlier,  but  doors  and 
windows  are  more  likely  to  stick,  table  salt  is 
more  inclined  to  pack,  and  a  handful  of  other 
household  annoyances  occur. 

Farmers  have  originated  more  weather 
adages — both  true  and  false — than  any  other 
group  of  men,  due  in  large  degree  to  their 
occupation  which  depends  so  much  upon  the 
weather.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hosier, 
Penn  State  College  meteorologist,  “professional 
weather  men  are  not  the  least  bit  scornful  of 
local  weather  prophets.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  experience  in  making  forecasts  of  24  hours 
or  less  from  local  conditions.  And  often  a 
farmer,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  reliable  weather 
adages,  can  predict  more  accurately  to¬ 
morrow’s  weather  in  his  area  than  can  the 
Chicago  Weather  Bureau.” 

Most  weather  superstitions  fall  into  one  of 
two  categories.  First,  there  are  the  adages 
based  on  nature — plants  and  animals — which 
should  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
if  not  entirely  ignored.  Second,  there  are  the 
predictions  relating  to  winds,  clouds  or  the 
general  appearance  of  the  air  or  sky.  Amateur 
weather-casters  may  rely  on  these  adages 
since  they  have  been  found  to  be  generally 
reliable  for  the  section  of  the  world  in  which 
they  originated. 


Many  people  who  migrated  from  foreign 
lands  to  this  country,  however,  bring  their 
weather  sayings  with  them.  Since  the  new 
climate  may  be  different  than  that  of  their 
homeland,  the  sayings  are  no  longer  to  be 
trusted.  “Red  sky  at  night,  sailors’  delight; 
red  sky  in  the  morning,  sailors’  take  warning” 
is  a  good  example  of  this,  since  it  holds  true 
only  for  a  locality  where  the  weather  pattern 
is  west  to  east. 

’If  the  air  is  cool  and  clear  ana  no  clouds 
or  haze  obscure  the  sun  as  it  sets  in  the  west¬ 
ern  sky,  generally  the  night  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  will  be  fair.  Conversely,  if  the  sun  is 
red  when  it  sets  and  clouds  advance  over  the 
western  sky,  the  following  day  is  likely  to 
bring  rain. 

The  adage  that  fine  weather  can  be  expected 
during  a  rain  when  “there’s  enough  blue  in 
the  sky  to  make  a  pair  of  Dutchman’s  breech¬ 
es”  is  also  generally  true.  The  major  storm 
systems  that  bring  rain  or  snow  cause  many 
layers  of  clouds  to  form  from  near  the  earth 
up  to  six  or  eight  miles  above  our  planet.  For 
this  reason,  if  a  hole  in  the  lower  clouds  ap¬ 
pears,  only  more  clouds  can  be  seen  above. 
If,  however,  the  storm  is  moving  away,  or  if 
the  rain  is  from  local  shower  activity,  a  hole 
in  the  lower  clouds,  from  which  the  rain  falls, 
will  reveal  the  blue  sky  above,  heralding  the 
passage  of  the  shower  or  the  end  of  the  storm. 

Another  adage  that  is  generally  true,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hosier,  is  that  the  snow  will 
stop  when  large,  feathery  flakes  come  down. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  large  flakes  rarely 
fall  in  a  large  storm.  Instead,  they  are  formed 
in  small  shower  clouds  that  follow  the  passage 
of  a  major  storm  or  cold  front.  These  inter¬ 
mittent  snow  showers  rapidly  change  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  foretell  the  flow  of  colder  air  into 
the  region  and  the  end  of  the  storm. 

“Mackerel  sky,  24  hours  dry”  can  be  taken 
to  mean  one  of  two  things,  either  of  which 
might  come  to  pass.  The  mackerel  sky  is  made 
up  of  isolated  cirrocumulus  clouds.  These 


Photo:  Penn.  Department  ot  Commerce 
Leaves  with  their  white  undersides  turned 
heavenward  are  generally  accurate  foretellers  of 
imminent  ram.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the 
phenomenon  seldom  occurs  earlier  than  an  hour 
before  the  downpour  starts. 

clouds  are  fairly  rare.  When  seen,  they  may 
follow  the  passage  of  a  cold  front  in  advance 
of  a  mass  of  cool,  dry  air.  In  this  instance,  a 
24-hour  fair  weather  forecast  is  usually  good. 
On  occasion,  however,  these  clouds  precede  a 
warm  front  as  it  approaches.  Then,  the  cirro- 
cumulus  are  followed  by  lower  clouds  that 
cover  the  sky  uniformly  and  lead  to  ram  or 
snow  within  24  hours. 

As  a  weather  forecaster,  the  moon  is  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  The  new  moon  tilted  with  prongs 
downward  does  not  mean  a  period  of  wet 
weather,  nor  does  the  moon  tilted  with  prongs 
upward  mean  it  will  be  dry.  Meteorologists 
agree  that  the  moon  has  no  direct  bearing  on 
our  weather.  Our  weather  machine  is  driven 
entirely  by  energy  received  on  earth  from 
the  sun.  The  moon  reflects  an  insignificant 
amo.unt  of  solar  energy  on  to  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  but  it  is  no  more  capable  of  affecting  the 
weather  than  it  is  of  keeping  you  warm  at 
night. 

But  the  halo  around  the  moon  presents  a 
different  situation.  Meterologists  recommend 
it  as  a  good  foundation  for  predictions  of  ram 
or  snow.  The  halo,  or  luminous  ring,  is  caused 
by  the  refraction  of  light  on  passing  through 
ice  crystals  which  make  up  cirrostratus 
clouds.  This  type  of  cloud  usually  precedes,  a 
warm  and  humid  air  mass.  When  it  reaches 
a  cold  air  mass,  it  starts  to  rise,  taking  a 
position  four  to  seven  miles  up  in  the  sky  and 
producing  the  halo  effect.' When  the  warm  air 
is  pushed  up  over  the  cold  air,  the  moisture 
in  it  is  condensed  and  may  fall  to  earth  as 
ram. 

According  to  the  records  at  Penn  State  m 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  this  halo 
effect  was  present,  there  was  rain  within  24 
hours,  in  the  Winter,  the  chances  of  snow  are 
still  greater  —  better  than  a  50-50  chance. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  planting  should 
be  delayed  simply  because  there  is  a  ring 
around  the  moon.  It  may  riot  rain  in  your 
area  at  all.  Ram  is  like  a  garden  hose.  Not 
every  particle  of  earth  is  wet  by  a  spray 
coming  from  the  hose.  In  like  manner,  not 
every  square  mile  of  earth’s  surface  will  be 
wet  by  a  storm  covering  a  much  larger 


Photo:  Penn.  Game  Commission  o-Pnpral  nrpa 

The  cellar  need  not  be  loaded  with  coal  just  because  animals  have  a  particularly  heavy  coat  of 

fur  this  Fall.  Meteorologists  say  that  animals ,  as  weather  forecasters,  rate  far  below  humans.  (Continued  on  Page  615) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rabbits  for  Food  and  Fun 

Some  people  eat  them ,  others  keep 
them  for  pets.  Their  hair  and’ hides 
make  warm  clothing.  Whatever  the 
purpose,  there  is  money  in  bunnies. 

There  are  many  rabbits  raised  on  first  two  months,  then  take  them  up 
farms  throughout  the  Northeast,  and  finish  them  off  on  hay  and  grain. 
Some  pay  a  fair  profit,  while  others  However,  there  are  two  drawbacks 
are  an  expense  to  their  owners.  The  to  this  plan.  One  is  roving  dogs  or 
difference  is  in  the  man  who  wild  animal  enemies;  the  other  is 
handles  them,  his  knowledge  of  the  bunnies’,  tendency  to  help  you 
their  requirements  and  how  well  he  harvest  the  garden  long  before  it  _is 
puts  into  practice  what  he  learns,  ready.  Usually  young  bunnies  turned 
Some  people  who  come  to  our  farm  loose  stay  close  to  home,  especially 
and  see  our  small  flocks  of  bunnies  for  the  first  two  months,  but  if  let 
often  ask  the  question:  “Is  there  any  out  longer  they  are  inclined  to  stray. 

money  in  raising  these  little  ani-  Handling  the  Breeders 

mals?”  The  answer  is  yes  or  no  de-  Handling  tne  isree  e  s 

pending  upon,  first,  your  ability;  The  gestation  period  in  all  rabbits 

secondly,  your  purpose;  thirdly,  the  go  (jayS)  and  four  litters  a  year  to 

available  markets,  preferably  one  a  js  the  ieast  you  should  aim 

close  at  hand.  for;  there  should  be  about  six  to  a 

Those  who  live  near  cities  or  large  litter.  Does  will  breed  immediately 
towns  can  always  find  buyers  of  after  the  young  are  born  so  the 
rabbit  meat.  Such  farmers  are  bucks  should  always  be  kept  sepa- 
therefore  in  first  place  so  far  as  a  rate  and  in  pens  by  themselves.  A 
market  is  concerned;  others  who  doe  cannot  nurse  a  litter,  carry  an- 
must  ship  long  distances  are  handi-  other  and  keep  this  up  for  any 
capped  because  of  high  shipping  length  of  time,  because  the  drain  on 
rates.  This  is  the  case  here  at  Ark  her  system  is  too  great. 

Farm  because  we  must  ship  to  New  Your  young  doe  is  ready  to  mate 

York  City,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  at  about  six  months  and1  is  good  for 
Before  the  war  this  was  done  and  three  or  four  years.  Some  females 
some  profit  was  realized;  the  rates  are  worthless  as  breeders;  either 
were  low,  and  the  return  express  they  may  not  breed  at  all  or,  if  they 
on  empty  crates  was  about  20  cents.  fi0)  they  are  poor  milkers  or  in- 
Now  we  have  to  pay  more  than  different  mothers.  Keep  a  record  on 
double  the  former,  rates  which,  each  hutch;  then  you  will  know  ex- 
when  subtracted  from  the  gross  actly  what  every  doe  is  doing.  If 
amount,  leaves  little  or  no  profit  at  she  is  not  up  to  your  standard,  let 


don’t  let 


winter  rust 
catch  you 


all. 


Good  Demand  for  Meat  Rabbits 

There  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  still  is,  a  very  good  demand  in 


her  go  and  replace  her  with  a 
younger  one.  One  man'  alone  can 
handle  100  females  and  have  a  short 
working  day  at  that. 

The  breeds  of  rabbits  most  wanted  j  I 
New  York  City  for  rabbits  weigh-  by  the  commission  houses  are  the  f 
ing  three  to  four  pounds.  The  com-  New  Zealand  reds,  the  large  whites 
mission-  houses  advertise  for  them  and  the  checkered  giants.  We  pre- 
though  farm  papers.  You  often  find  fer  the  latter  as  they  grow  to  our 
these  advertisements  in  The  Rural  required  market  weight  of  three 
New-Yorker,  and  they  are  by  relia-  pounds  quickly.  All  of  the  breeds 
ble  firms  who  can  and  will  handle  are  hardy  and  handle  the  same,  so 
your  surplus  at  a  low  fee,  and  mail  the  choice  is  up  to  you.  But  get  one 
checks  to  you  promptly.  That  has  you  like. 

always  been  our  own  experience  Bucks  kept  in  hutches  and  well 
when  shipping  to  any  R.  N.-Y.  ad-  cared  for  are  also  good  for  three 
vertisers.  We  usually  do  not  know  years,  sometimes  longer.  A  strong 
the  prices  in  advance  but  the  aver-  healthy  buck  can  handle  20  or  more 
age  is  fair  based  on  the  existing  does  during  the  season.  Always  put 
market.  the  doe  in  the  buck’s  hutch;  never 

While  preference  is  given  to  the  reverse  this.  Leave  them  together 
smaller  sized  rabbits,  most  com-  l°nS  enough  for  a  single  service,  then 
mission  houses  handle  all  sizes  in-  take  the  doe  back  to  her  own  hutch 
eluding  mature  stock.  Rabbits  grow  anc*  make  the  record, 
to  a  three-pound  weight  quickly  and  .  Nest  boxes  are  preferred  to  allow- 
return  a  better  profit  at  that  size  the  mother  to  make  her  nest  m 
than  if  kept  longer.  There  appears  an  °Pen  corner;  they  like  seclusion 
no  profit  in  shipping  old  stock  for  when  nesting  and  will  raise  mo^e 
meat  purposes  as  they  do  not  bring  rabbits.  Usually  six  to  12  young  (of 
the  price  of  smaller  ones  and  cost  the  breeds  mentioned)  are  produced 
much  more  to  raise.  at  a  litter,  and  we  always  kill  them 

down  to  not  more  than  six.  You  will 
Best  to  Raise  the  Feed  raise  more  pounds  of  meat  from  the 

...  six  than  you  will  from  more,  and 
For  rabbit  raising  the  big  item  is  the  strain  on  the  mother  is  less, 
the  teed.  If,  as  on  most  farms,  you  Wean  at  about  six  weeks>  depend. 


When  it’s  lay-up  time  for  your  farm  machinery  don’t  you 
be  caught  napping!  RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  give  your 
equipment  complete  all-winter  protection. 

Let  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  give  the  proper  kind  of 
protection  to  your  valuable  machinery  NOW  for  longer 
life  and  bigger  profits ! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied 
with  a  rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows, 
cultivators,  discs  and  other  implements. 
This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust 


£v  , ihen a ing  upon  how  well  the  young  have  and  adds  years  of  usefulness  to  your  valu¬ 

able  farm  machinery. 


ha\  needed,  plus  an  abundance  of  grown>  gmall  ones  can  be  left  with 


Snnm8’  tUinipS  °r  SUgar  be^S’  y(?U  the  doe  a  little  longer.  After  that, 

^  n^^,e  m01^  money  than  in  reg^  y0Ur  doe  a  couple  of  weeks, 

shit  ch.lckens<  You  may  then  breed  her  again.  You  have  now 

y°„Ur  -0T  °a  n  completed  the .  cycle.  If  a  certain 

fprl  PiL  animal  appears  thin  or  emaciated, 


fed  once  per  day  and  hay  once  keep 
the  breeders  in  fine  condition. 

Sometimes  we  use  bran  mashes 
moistened  with  fresh  milk  and,  when 
fed  once  a  day  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  youngsters  grow  amaz¬ 
ingly  strong,  fat  and  thrifty.  Only  a 


ESSO  rust-ban  603  resists  rust  formation 
on  inside  of  idle  engines  by  forming  a  last- 
rest  her  longer.  Never  breed  a  poor  |ng  film.  Rust-Ban  603  gives  dependable, 

all-winter,  protective  coating  to  cylinders, 
pistons  and  other  inner  precision  parts.  For 
best  results  follow  directions  when  using. 


thin  animal  of  any  kind,  w'hether  a 
rabbit  or  other  stock. 

Raising  Breeders 


Your  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR 

has  a  complete  line  of 
dependable  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts— Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD,  Esso  Tractor 
Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline— 
to  help  you  get  performance- 
plus  from  your  tractor,  ^ 
truck,  and  other  machinery. 

ESSO  MULTI-PURPOSE  GREASE  H- 

one  top  protection  lubricant 
for  all  farm  machinery. 
Eliminates  excess  storage  and 
mistakes  in  application. 


depend  on 


Aside  from  the  commercial  end  of 
small  amount  of  land  is  needed  to  rabbit  breeding  there  is  the  fancier 

Produce  all  the  feed  even  for  a  large  operation  which  raises,  to  sell,  pure- 

dumber  of  breeders.  Where  one  must  bred  stock  especially  for  breeding, 

buy  baled  clover,  expensive  oats  and  This  is  a  distinct  and  separate  in—  nnm 

Pay  high  prices  for  any  of  the  root  dustry  although  the  care  of  the  ani-i  1  “u  t^dU 

mops  my  advice  is  to  leave  the  mals  is  the  same  as  given  here, 
bunnies  alone.  There  is  always  someone  who 

.  The  care  of  breeding  stock  is  very  thinks  he  wants  to  raise  a  few 

simple.  Each  doe  has  her  own  hutch,  rabbits  in  the  backyard;  he  often 

Preferably  three  by  four  feet  in  buys  expensive  animals,  loves  them 

Summer.  [  In  Winter  this  can  be  for  a  time  and  then  usually  tires  of 

smaller,  when  the  animals  must  be  their  care.  You  can  save  much  on 

kept  inside  at  not  less  than  50  de-  your  meat  bill  if  you  are  equipped 

grees  F.  for  best  winter  production,  to  handle  two  to  four  doe  rabbits, 

If  one  can,  it  is  best  to  turn  the  provided  you  can  house  them  prop- 

young  stock  loose  in  May  and  let  erly  during  all  the  year, 
them  gather  their  own  feed  for  the  Willet  Randall 
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For  M  Straight 

Ifegars 


THAN ANY OTHER 


WHAT  BETTER  RROOF  OF 

CUSTOMER  SA  T/SFACT/OA/  / 


Have  you  tried  DEKALB  CHIX? 

DEKALB  — the  NEW  and  DIFFERENT  CHIX,  have 
produced  outstanding  results  for  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers.  Try  them.  Let  them  help 
increase  your  poultry  profits. 

DeKalb  Agricultural  Association,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Producers  4  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  4  DeKalb  Chix 


YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  edu¬ 
cate  children,  do  other  things  in  future. 
Our  experience  growing  over  20  million 
trees  yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide.*-  Write 
for  copy  today,  also  fall  planting  list. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA,  PA. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbcrvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


GREENHOUSES 

Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the 
Farm  and  Home  Garden.  Made  in 
parts  cut-to-fit  for  easy  erection. 
Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything 
needed  for  the  greenhouse.  Write  to 
us  about  your  needs. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Irvington,  N.  V.  Del  Plainer,  Illinois' 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Variety  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosens  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Power  Tools  for  the  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  603) 

ing  it  smooth,  because  boards  from 
the  sawmill  vary  considerably  in 
thickness.  One  four-inch  by  12-inch 
planer  on  the  market  also  operates 
as  a  jointer.  For  those  readers  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  difference  between 
these  two  machines,  the  difference  is 
as  follows:  A  surface  planer  is  ad¬ 
justed  by  placing  the  bed  or  guides 
at  a  definite  distance  from  the  cutter 
head.  This  adjustment  thus  enables 
the  operator  to  obtain  the  exact  size 
of  lumber  desired.  Practically  all 
planers  have  a  power  feed  for  forc¬ 
ing  the  wood  through  the  machine. 

Planers  are  made  to  surface  one, 
two,  or  four  sides  of  the  material  at 
one  time.  Jointers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  adjusted  for  a  varying  de¬ 
gree  of  cut  and  instead  of  producing 
a  given  size  of  piece,  they  simply  re¬ 
move  a  set  amount  of  material.  Most 
jointers  are  hand  fed,  though  some 
models  have  a  power  feed.  A  jointer 
is  most  helpful  to  produce  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  or  edge  — •  particularly  for  glu¬ 
ing.  Warped  or  uneven-edged  lum¬ 
ber  is  often  trued  up  with  a  jointer. 

The  four-inch  by  12-inch  planer 
cuts  material  up  to  four  inches  thick 
and  12  inches  wide.  It  is  usually 
powered  with  a  one  and  a  half  to  two 
horsepower  motor.  For  farm  and 
home  use,  the  four-inch  or  six-inch 
jointer  is  usually  large  enough  if 
purchased  as  a  single-purpose  ma¬ 
chine.  The  four-inch  jointer  should 
be  powered  with  a  one-half  horse¬ 
power  motor  and  the  six-inch  jointer 
with  a  three-fourths  horsepower 
motor. 

The  Air  Compressor 

Another  power  tool  finding  favor 
on  many  farms  is  an  air  compressor. 
With  the  number  of  tires  now  in  use 
on  the  modern  farm,  there  simply  is 
not  the  time  or  energy  for  hand 
pumping.  Air  compressors  of  all  sizes 
are  available.  For  many  farmers  the 
one-half  or  three-fourths  horsepower 
compressors  are  good  sizes.  They  de¬ 
velop  pressure  sufficient  for  truck 
tires  and  volume  enough  to  handle 
small  paint  sprayers.  For  spraying 
paint,  a  diaphragm  type  of  pressure 
regulator  is  most  helpful  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  pressure  at  the  gun. 
This  is  sometimes  purchased  as  a 
part  of  a  paint  pail  regulator  for  a 
two-hose  gun.  This  type  of  gun  en¬ 
ables  the  painter  to  use  regular  con¬ 
sistency  paint  whereas  the  one  hose 
gun  usually  requires  thinned  paint. 
Paint  coverage  is,  of  course,  much 
better  with  paint  at  standard  con¬ 
sistency. 

Compressed  air  also  is  helpful  for 
power  greasing  of  farm  equipment. 
Many  farm  shops,  of  crop  farmers  in 
particular,  are  placing  pits  in  the 
floor  for  ease  in  lubrication.  This  pit 
is  usually  constructed  so  that  planks 
can  be  placed  pver  the  opening  when 
a  flat  floor  is  needed.  Compressed  air 
is  most  helpful  in  cleaning  machine 
parts  of  dust  and  dirt.  For  a  low  cost 
air  compressor  of  small  size  an  old 
refrigerator  compressor  does  well  if 
rebuilt.  Be  sure  to  release  any  re¬ 
frigerator  gases  out  of  doors  because 
most  of  the  older  refrigerators  used 
toxic  gases  such  as  sulphur  dioxide. 

Motors  and  Control  Devices 

A  word  or  two  in  the  selection  of 
motors  and  their  control  devices 
might  be  appropriate  at  .this  point. 
There  are  actually  five  types  of 
single  phase  motors  in  common  use 
around  the  home  and  farm.  Two 
types  have  special  uses  and  are  not 
very  often  purchased  separate  from 


the  tool  or  appliance;  these  are  the 
shaded  pole  motors  found  on  small 
portable  fans  and  universal  or  series- 
wound  motors  found  on  high  speed 
portable  equipment  such  as  drills 
sanders,  vacuum  cleaners,  food  mix¬ 
ers,  etc. 

Three  types  of  motors  are  to  be 
considered  when  seeking  power  for 
shop  tools  or  other  appliances  — 
the  split  phase  motors,  capacitor 
motors  and  repulsion-induction  mo¬ 
tors.  Motors  also  may  be  secured 
with  ball  bearings  or  bronze  bush¬ 
ings.  Speeds  also  vary,  with  both 
1,750  revolutions  per  minute  (r.p.m.) 
and  3,450  r.p.m.  being  standard. 
Motors  may  also  come  equipped  with 
protection  from  excess  heat  (thermo 
overload),  with  double  shaft,  and 
with  both  start  and  stop  switches  and 
reversing  switch. 

Split  phase  motors  are  for  easy- 
starting  loads  such  as  for  a  lathe  or 
light  duty  grinder.  Both  capacitor 
and.  repulsion-induction  motors  are 
for  hard  starting  and  heavier  carry¬ 
ing  loads  such  as  for  compressors, 
saws,  planers,  etc.,  3,450  r.p.m.  mo¬ 
tors  should  be  used  on  high  speed 
equipment  such  as  small  diameter 
saws,  jointers  and  planers.  Motors 
that  may  be  placed  in  varying  po¬ 
sitions,  fin  places  that  are  dusty  or 
in  positions  difficult  to  lubricate 
should  come  equipped  with  ball 
bearings. 

For  all  automatic  equipment  such 
as  air  compressors,  refrigerators, 
water  pumps  and  even  power  hack 
saws,  motor  protection  devices  should 
be  placed  in  the  line.  These  are 
available  for  all  sizes  and  types  of 
motors  and  are  helpful  because  they 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  motors 
burning  out  or  the  fire  danger  that 
goes  with  it. 


Testing  Water  for  Purity 

I  have  bought  a  small  farm  in 
Washington  County  with  a  well  on 
it  which  has  not  been  used  for  some 
time.  The  former  owner  states  that, 
since  the  road  was  graded,  the  water 
has  had  a  taste.  This  well  is  about  10 
feet  from  the  road  and  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  road.  These  people 
stopped  using  the  well  and  pumped 
water  from  a  nearby  stream.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  this  well  again  and 
how  to  go  about  making  it  safe  for 
drinking  purposes?  r.  d.  c. 

New  York 

It  would  appear  your  well  is  con¬ 
taminated  with  surface  Vvater.  Be¬ 
fore  using  regularly,  a  specimen 
should  be  sent  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
examination.  Any  water  used  before 
you  are  sure  of  its  purity  should  be 
boiled  15  to  20  minutes. 

Water  sent  to  the  Department 
should  be  in  containers  furnished  by 
them.  Consult  your  local  health 
officer  and  he  will  request  the  De¬ 
partment  to  send  the  required  equip¬ 
ment  to  ship  specimens.  Samples  sent 
directly  to  the  Albany  Department 
by  a  private  citizen  will  likely  not 
be  examined;  see  your  health  officer 
first. 

Ask  the  Health  Department  for 
information  on  the  use  of  a  chlori- 
nqtor.  After  they  determine  the 
purity  of  the  water,  they  can  advise 
you  on  the  proper  system  and  ad¬ 
justment  for  your  particular  situ¬ 
ation. 

If  your  well  is  shallow,  you  may 
have  to  resort  to  drilling  a  deep 
well  to  avoid  surface  water  con¬ 
tamination.  b.  k.  s. 


This  is  a  typically  busy  day  at  Mohr’s  Orchards  in  Fogelsville,  Penna.  At 
this  roadside  market  all  the  fruits  from  the  Mohr’s  farm  are  sold  on  a 

“grower  to  consumer  basis.” 
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The  Garden  in  the  Fall 


Tn  general  it  is  the  native  Ameri¬ 
can  trees,  bushes  and  grasses  that 
Sow  color  in  the  Fall.  Plants  that 
r+av  green  at  the  approach  of  Winter 
ale  usually  those  introduced  from 
Europe.  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries  and.  European  plums  seldom 
have  much,  if  any,  color  in  their 
leaves.  But  our  sugar  maple,  red  oak, 
sassafras,  pepperidge  and  gum  trees 
are  the  ones  that  paint  the  landscape; 
crab  apples  and  sand  plums,  native 
to  this  continent,  are  likewise  highly 
colored.  Sumac,  poison  ivy  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  also  add  their  brilliant 
hues. 

Kentucky  and  Canada  bluegrass 
are  introductions  along  with  timothy 
and  many  of  the  fescues.  None  of 
these  take  on  color,  but  the  native 
poverty  grass,  bluestem  and  turkey 
foot  grasses  all  have  pigment  when 
cold  weather  arrives.  In  Europe, 
winter  weather  comes  gradually  and, 
near  the  coast,  plants  stay  green  all 
the  year.  In  this  country,  hard  freez¬ 
ing  weather  comes  suddenly,  and 
perennial  plants  must  drop  their 
leaves  quickly  or  perish.  In  this 
abrupt  process  of  cutting  off  the 
leaves  the  sugars  accumulate  and  are 
changed  to  pigments,  which  is  the 
basic  reason  why  the  Northeastern 
countryside  is  such  a  glorious  riot  of 
color  during  October  and  November. 

The  Time  to  Dig  Root  Crops 

When  the  ground  begins  to  freeze 
all  root  crops  should  be  dug-  and  put 
into  storage.  Parsnips  and  leeks  are 
not  injured  by  freezing,  but  they 
cannot  be  gotten  out  of  the  soil  with¬ 
out  injury  after  it  is  frozen.  These 
crops  can  be  put  into  a  cool,  moist 
storage  cellar  along  with  carrots, 
beets,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  celery. 
They  also  keep  quite  well  outdoors 
if  placed  on  top  of  the  soil  in  a 
single  layer  and  covered  with  hay 
or  leaves.  Freezing,  in  fact,  actually 
improves  parsnips  and  leeks,  mak¬ 
ing  them  available  all  during  the 
Winter.  Small  heads  of  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage,  kale  and  collards  withstand 
much  cold  weather  and  are  also  im¬ 
proved  by  freezing.  With  some  pro¬ 
tection  by  snow  or  covering  with 
hay  or  cornstalks  they  will  remain  in 
edible  condition  all  Winter. 

Celery  and  cabbage  should  be  dug 
with  roots  attached,  and  then  trans¬ 
planted  into  moist  soil  or  sand  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  pit  where  they  keep  in 


good  condition,  if  the  roots  are  kept 
moist,  for  several  months.  ' 

The  clear,  cool  days  of  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter  are  a  good  time 
to  remove  the  old  fruiting  canes  from 
blackberries  and  raspberries,  and  to 
thin  out  the  new  canes  leaving  only 
the  largest.  By  removing  about  half 
of  the  canes  of  the  past  season’s 
growth  the  berries  next  season  will 
be  larger,  and  the  total  yield  about 
the  same  or  sometimes  even  more 
with  the  smaller  number  of  canes. 
This  is  also  the  best  time  to  do  most 
of  the  pruning  of  grape  vines,  blue¬ 
berry  bushes,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  bushes.  Blueberries  es¬ 
pecially  need  annual  pruning  as  well 
as  grapes. 

Mulch  Strawberries  After  Freeze 

Strawberries  should  not  be 
mulched  until  the  ground  freezes, 
because  if  the  mulch  is  put  on  be¬ 
fore  this  time  the  production  of  fruit 
buds  will  be  reduced  by  the  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  mulch. 

Pine  needles  and  sawdust  make 
good  mulching  for  strawberries.  Salt 
hay,  clean  straw  or  hay  that  is  free 
from  weed  seeds  are  also  used. 
Leaves  can  be  used  between  the 
rows  but  should  not  be  put  over 
the  plants  in  a  thick  layer  as  they 
tend  to  mat  and  smother  the  plants. 
Mulching  prevents  heaving  and  root 
breaking  where  the  ground  freezes 
and  thaws;  it  keeps  the  berries  clean 
and  helps  to  control  weeds  during 
the  next  fruiting  season. 

Spade  and  Leave  Rough 

If  the  garden  soil  is  level  it  can  be 
turned  over,  the  later  the  better,  and 
left  rough  over  Winter.  This  turning 
exposes  many  insects  such  as  cut¬ 
worms,  grubs  and  wireworms  and 
help  to  reduce  their  ravages  another 
year.  Either  before  or  after  turning, 
manure,  compost  and  lime  can  be 
spread.  Ground  limestone  can  be 
used  in  the  Fall  as  it  will  have  time 
to  react  with  the  soil  to  counteract 
acidity.  Soils  prepared  in  this  way 
can  be  raked  smooth  in  March  or 
early  April  and  be  in  good  conditon 
for  planting  the  hardy  crops  at  the 
first  possible  time. 

Poultry  manure  and  fertilizers  are 
best  added  at  the  time  of  planting, 
because,  if  applied  before  this,  much 
of  their  soluble  nitrogen  is  lost  by 
leaching.  D.  F.  Jones 


free-flowing 
6- Plant -Food 
FERTILIZER 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAYOFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to  grow 
more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  PLUS  Calcium  Oxide,  Sulfur  and 
Magnesium  Oxide  .  .  .  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today. 

f.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


) U0*l's 

FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FULL  COLOR,  FALL 
CATALOG.  Our  APPLES,  PEARS, 
CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES  are  strong 
northern  grown  stock  GUARANTEED  to 
grow  and  bear  early.  We  issue  a  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  certificate  guar* 
anteeing  our  cherri&  to  be  virus-free. 

See  our  Special  Offers  and  prices  before 
ordering  stock  for  Fall  planting.  Supplies 
of  fruit  trees  are  limited  this  season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ORDER  EARLY.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Established  1880 

If  E  I  I  V  BROTHERS 
HE  LL  T  NURSERIES,  INC. 

39  Maple  StreebDansville,  N.Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.J 


Transplanting  Raspberries 

Is  there  any  way,  and  if  so  how 
and  when,  to  transplant  raspberry 
bushes?  I  see  new  shoots  coming  up 
but  sometimes  these  are  too  close  to 
the  older  plants.  Can  these  shoots  be 
moved  without  damage  to  the  plants? 

Can  you  tell  me  something  to  re¬ 
duce  weeds  in  berries?  f.  d.  h. 

Raspberry  plants,  the  suckers  that 
come  up  all  around  the  .plants,  are 
usually  transplanted  in  late  Fall,  or 
early  Spring  while  dormant.  The 
new  suckers  may  also  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Spring  when  they  are 
a  few  inches  high,  doing  the  job  on 
a  cloudy  day  if  possible.  If  done  in 
hot  dry  weather,  many  will  die. 

Removal  of  the  sucker  plants  will 
not  harm  the  mother  plants  much 
unless  you  dig  deeply  close  to  the 
plant.  Red  raspberries  usually  pro¬ 
duce  far  more  suckers  than  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  row  and,  un¬ 
less  you  subdue  them,  you  will  soon 
have  a  dense  thicket  of  little  use  for 
raspberry  production. 

Cultivation  is  the  common  method 
of  controlling  weeds  in  raspberries. 
2,4-D  may  be  used  if  care  is  taken 
not  to  get  in  on  the  raspberry  plants. 
The  same  is  true  of  contact  weed 
killers  such  as  the  dinitro  compounds 
and  fuel  oil.  These  materials  are 
sprayed  on  the  weeds.  G.  l.  s. 


Parsley  All  Winter 

Each  Spring,  as  soon  as  parsley 
niay  safely  be  sown  in  the  open,  I 
plant  One  or  two  packets  of  seed. 
I  make  the  rows  two  feet  long  and 
six  or  eight  inches  apart.  We  get  an 
ample  parsley  for  our  table  use  all 
Summer;  also  a  Winter  supply. 

In  the  late  Fall  the  parsley  will 
have  grown  thick  and  the  rows  are 
covered.  To  keep  the  parsley  from 
freezing,  I  place  a  wooden  box  over 


it.  The  roof  of  the  box  is  hinged  so 
that,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be,  the  desired  amount  of  pars¬ 
ley  may  be  taken  out  just  by  lifting 
the  cover.  As  an  insulation  against 
extreme  cold,  I  tack  thick  cardboard 
over  the  ends,  sides  and  cover  of  the 
box.  The  cardboard  is  covered  with 
tarred  paper  to  keep  moisture  out 
of  the  box. 

When  danger  of  freezing  is  past 
in  the  Spring,  I  remove  the  box  and 
start  a  new  parsley  bed  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  the  old.  The  box  I 
store  away  to  use  for  the  next  Win¬ 
ter’s  parsley  cover.  In  this  way  we 
always  have  our  own  green,  fresh 
parsley.  R.  K.  Griswold 

Best  Time  to  Seed  Lawn 

What  is  the  best  time  to  seed  a 
lawn,  and  how  is  this  best  accom 
plished?  J.  c.  F. 

The  best  time  to  seed  a  lawn  is 
in  the  Fall  shortly  before  the  first 
frost.  Before  seeding,  work  into  the 
top  three  to  four  inches  of  soil  30 
pounds  of  a  good  lawn  fertilizer, 
such  as  the  10-5-5  formula,  per  1000 
square  feet.  Any  of  the  standard 
lawn  grass  mixtures  obtained  from 
a  reputable  seed  house  should  give 
you  good  results.  The  formulas  differ 
for  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
for  full  sun  and  in  shade.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  use  cheap  lawn  grass 
seed. 

The  seed  should  always  be  mixed 
with  several  times  its  bulk  of  good 
sifted  loam,  one  half  of  this  mixture 
broadcast  in  one  direction  and  the 
remaining  half  broadcast  at  right 
angles  to  this.  Grass  seed  should  be 
brushed  in  very  lightly  and  the  soil 
rolled  to  give  good  germination.  If 
the  fall  weather  should  be  unusually 
dry  the  soil  should  be  watered  light¬ 
ly,  if  at  all  possible, 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


r 
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3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees. 
6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Au¬ 
strian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas 
Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME, 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year  trans¬ 
plants,  8  to  14  inches  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue  color:  com¬ 
pact,  sturdy;  handsome  specimens 
or  hedge. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME, 

Write  today  for  Fall  planting 
Christmas  Tree  Grower’s  Guide, 


list  and  famous 
free. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

box  20-j  INDIANA,  PA. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Complete  selection  of  popular 
varieties  plus  many  exclusive 
patented  strains  from  one  of 
America's  leading  nurseries. 
Backed  by  over  80  years  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  planters.  Write 
today  for  free  60  page  catalog. 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI0I3.  Princess  Arin.Md. 


For  the  biggest,  best 

and  earliest  Sweet  Peas 

don’twaittillspring.order 

now  and  plant  this  fall. 
Try  it  for  yourself! 
Created  by  Burpee — immense 
flowers  so  deeply  ruffled  they 
appear  double.  Lovely  mixed 
colors.  We  mail  postpaid,  with 
planting  directions :  , 

SPECIAL— 25c  Pkt.forlOc; 

1  OUNCE  for  $1. 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar  Today. 'j 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

354  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594 _ Johnstown,  Pa. 


BLUE 

SPRUCE 


I  /  10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22  A 

only  32  postpaid  f  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  33  postpaid;  all  4 
yr.  old  transplanted,  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Balsam  Fir,  Red 


PEACH  TDCCC  L°VX,AS 

A  P  P*L  E  20C 

Fears,  plums,  cherries,  nuts,  berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c. 
Shrubs,  eergreens,  shadelrees  25c  up.  High  grade  quali¬ 
ty  stock  cannot  be  sold  lower.  Free  32  Page  color  catalog. 

TENNESEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  16,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Fall  Setting 

State  Inspected.  Catskill,  Premier,  Robinson,  Sparkle, 

Temple,  Eden,  Howard:  25-31.25  50-32.00,  100-33.25. 
500- $  1 2 :  1 000-322.  Gem,  Streamliner,  Superfection 

Everbearing:  25-$  I -75  50-33.25:  100-35.00.  Postpaid. 

Also  Raspberries,  Blueberries.  Catalog 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD.  MASS. 

The  cash  c*op'  *Fre«  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
sTeed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS 
BOX  861, _ ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HOLLAND  BULBS.  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  CROCUS.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
HEHER  NURSERY.  RFD  I,  Box  76,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to 
Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  .  .  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQuestion .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout., .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Red 

—uce. 

River 

price 

ALL 


list  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DEPT.  RN-1013,  FRYEEURG,  MAINE 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

American  Arborvitae  8  to  14  inch.. . JO  for  32.25 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . 0  for  .35 

Norway  Spruce  3  to  6  inch . JO  for  .25 

Scotch  Pino  6  to  12  inch...... .  0  for  1.45 

Mugho  Pine  Dwarf  5  to  8  inch.. . JO  for  2.15 

American  Red  Pine  10  to  15  . . . .  .10  for  2.25 

Remittance  With  Order  POSTPAID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 

Neuner’s  Evergreen  Nursery 

R.  D.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PA. 


WANTED;  White  Spruce-Scotch  Pine  Christmas  Trees 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  10HNS0N  CITY,  N.  Y. 


October  3,  1953 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson...........  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Miliar  and  Turk... .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten . 5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson............  4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.25 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Efflorescence  in  Walls 

I  find  that  in  some  parts  of  my 
cellar  there  are  white,  powdery, 
salt-like  deposits  on  the  walls.  Please 
let  me  know  whether  or  not  this  is 
injurious.  If  so,  what  does  it  indicate 
and  how  can  it  be  combated?  My 
cellar  walls  are  of  concrete. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  heating  experts  consider  it 
important  to  use  storm  windows  in 
the  cellar.  a.  l.  g. 

The  powdery  deposit  on  your  base¬ 
ment  wall  is  efflorescence,  caused  by 
the  action  of  water  or  moisture 
penetrating  the  wall  and  dissolving 
salts  which  are  contained  in  the 
masonry.  Very  frequently  efflores- 
cense  will  be  seen  on  relatively  new 
exterior  brick  work.  In  basement 
walls,  dampness  from  the  outside 
frequently  comes  through  the  walls 
in  areas  where  the  ground  is  par¬ 
ticular  wet.  When  basement  walls 
are  built,  a  heavy  coating  of  asphalt 
waterproofing  should  be  troweled  on 
the  outside  to  prevent  moisture  leak¬ 
age. 

The  deposit  can  be  removed  by 
Washing  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
commercial  muriatic  acid  mixed  with 
10  parts  water.  The  walls  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  clean  water 
before  and  after  scrubbing  with  the 
acid.  Such  a  treatment  merely  re¬ 
moves  the  deposit  and  does  not  cor¬ 
rect  the  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  water¬ 
proof  a  wall  from  the  inside,  and  in 
the  case  of  bad  leakage  it  probably 
would  be  best  to  uncover  the  wall 
and  waterproof  it  on  the  outside. 
Drain  tile  placed  along  the  footing 
of  the  wall  with  a  poroy.s  fill  of 
cinder  or  gravel  on  top  will  also 
keep  the  walls  dry. 

If  the  leakage  is  slight  or  only 
occasional,  a  waterproofing  Portland 
cement  paint  may  hold  the  moisture 
in  check.  The  paint  should  be  put 
on  soon  after  the  walls  have  been 
washed  down  and  cleaned  with 
muriatic  acid. 

Condensation  can  contribute  to 
efflorescence.  Basement  walls  often 
sweat  in  the  Summer  due  to  the 
warm  moist  air  of^  the  summer 
touching  the  cold  walls.  Although 
usually  ventilation  is  recommended 
for  this  condition,  it  has  been  found 
that  keeping  ventilation  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  open  window  keeps  the 
sweating  under  better  control.  Let¬ 
ting  ih  too  much  warm  air,  will 
bring  in  greater  quantities  of  mois¬ 
ture  which  is  then  condensed  on  the 
walls  as  the  air  comes  in  contact 
with  them. 

Storm  sash  in  basement  windows 
are  usually  not  considered  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  living  area  because 
the  room  temperature  of  the  base¬ 
ment  is  low  and  the  size  and. num¬ 
ber  of  basement  windows  small.  If 
the  room  temperature  of  the  base¬ 
ment  is  to  be  heated  to  70  degrees 
F.,  and  if  there  are  an  unusual  size 
or  number  of  basement  windows, 
then  storm  sash  would  be  advisable. 


Iron  can  be  removed  by  a  filter 
which  uses  a  catalytic  agent  to  throw 
the  dissolved  iron  out  of  solution  and 
remove  it  by  filtration.  The  filtered 
water  is  iron-free,  clear,  and  palata¬ 
ble. 

Iron  can  also  be  held  in  solution, 
which  prevents  the  particles  from 
bonding,  by  feeding  a  solution  of 
patented  phosphate  directly  into  the 
water  supply  line.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  metered  feeder  which  pro¬ 
portions  the  solution  to  the  water 
used.  This  stabilizer  will  take  the 
place  of  most  iron  removal  filters, 
and  comes  in  small  sizes  for  the 
average  home.  One  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  filters  is  that  they  must  be 
back  flushed  to  clean  them  at  regular 
intervals.  Also  chemical  feeders  must 
be  charged  with  chemicals  as  the, 
supply  is  exhausted.  d.  e  w 


When  Cesspool  Fills  Up 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our 
cesspool  filling  up,  even  though  we 
had  it  completely  pumped  out  last 
Summer.  How  cam  we  remedy  this 
situation?  j  ^ 

Unfortunately  any  cleaning  com¬ 
pound  flushed  into  a  cesspool  will 
produce  only  temporary  improve¬ 
ment.  The  operation  of  a  cesspool  is 
dependent  on  the  absorption  proper- 
ties  of  the  ground.  A  porous  soil  will 
give  better  service  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  a  heavier  soil. 
It  will  not  clog  as  quickly  from 
gi  easy  deposits.  But  the  most  porous 
of  soils  will  in'  time  become  clogged 
and  the  cesspool  ceases  to  function 
as  intended.  Chemicals  will  reduce 
the  solids  in  the  cesspool  cavity  and 
will  dissolve  grease  to  some  extent 
m  the  soil  adjacent  to  it.  But  since 
the  area  affected  is  relatively  small, 
it  is  only  a  short  time  before  things 
are  clogged  as  before. 

The  only  reliable  solution  for  a 
clogged  cesspool  is  to  dig  a  new 
one,  25  to  50  feet  away,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  old 
cesspool  can  be  made  use  of  how¬ 
ever  in  the  following  way:  Attach  an 
elbow  to  the  inlet  pipe;  a  straight 
piece  of  pipe  should  extend  down 
from  the  elbow  18  to  24  inches;  con¬ 
nect  the  new  cesspool  to  the  old  with 
a  pipe  that  is  also  fitted  with  an 
elbow  as  previously  described  (this 
second  elbow  is  also  in  the  old  cess¬ 
pool).  With  this  arrangement  the  old 
cesspool  functions  as  a  septic  tank, 
that  is,  it  digests  most  of  the  solids 
before  passing  into  the  new  cesspool 
in  liquid  form. 

Ho  matter  how  thoroughly  a  cess¬ 
pool  is  cleaned  it  will  soon  fill  up 
again  and  clog.  The  absorption 
properties  of  the  surrounding  soil 
are  most  important.  B.  k.  s. 


d.  e.  w. 


To  Eliminate  Iron  From  Water 

I  am  writing  for  information  about 
a  well  which  was  first  a  dug  well 
30  feet  deep,  then  drilled  35  feet, 
total  65  feet.  There  is  new  casing, 
also  electric  pump,  with  copper  pipe. 
After  three  months  the  water  re¬ 
mains  cloudy  and  tastes  like  iron. 
•What  would  you  suggest  as  a 
remedy?  w.  s. 

There  is  a  very  likely  possibility 
that  this  cloudiness  of  water  and 
iron  taste  come  from  iron  or  man¬ 
ganese  in  the  water.  The  presence  of 
iron  is  common  in  ground  water  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
iron,  ferric  oxide  and  its  solution  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Sul¬ 
phates  of  iron  can  be  produced  by 
contact  with  coal  and  iron  ores. 

The  iron  is  soluble  only  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  oxygen  and,  when  the 
water  comes  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  is  quickly  oxidized  forming  sedi¬ 
ment.  This  can  cause  stains  on 
plumbing  fixtures,  clothing  in  the 
laundry,  and  tastes  or  odors.  Manga¬ 
nese  behaves  similarly  to  iron.  In 
general,  the  maximum  concentration 
of  iron  or  manganese,  or  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two,  which  is  permissi¬ 
ble  in  a  water  supply  is  0.3  to  0.5 
parts  per  million. 
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Plastic  Water  Pipe 

Will  you  tell  me  if  you  consider 
the  new  plastic  water  pipe  safe  to 
use  for  laying  underground  from  well 
to  house?  c.  c.  m. 

Plastic  water  pipe  is  unaffected  by 
sun,  weather  or  age.  It  is  not  dam¬ 
aged  by  freezing  or  thawing  of  water* 
nor  is  it  affected  by  corrosion. 

B.  k.  s. 
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The  family  is  mourning 
A  dog  and  two  cats; 

The  poison  they  ate 
Was  meant  for  rats. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


See  your-  dealer  listed  below 

’FOR  FREE  BLUEPRINTS 


OR  CATALOG 


NEW  JERSEY 

R4vur?nLE . B.  W.  Farrington 

RFiir  Aifu'n . ••  •• . Ferry  Lumber  Co. 

if  kVAi  • '  E-  R  n  Westerve!t  Lumber  Co. 

ROPME»rTVnuHGTS . u  •  s-  Bldg.  Products  Co. 

r  . Latta  Lumber  Yard,  Inc. 

rniuYjiil . Cassville  Lumber  Co. 

SS^UMBUS  . Stevenson  Lumber  Yard 

rArB°R .  peter  Lumber  Co. 

FREEHOLD . Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

uiruKTffw.,  Millhurst  Mills 

HIGHTSTOWN . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

unoru/r.  i  Shangle  &  Hunt 

HOPEWELL . j.  B.  Hill  &  Sons 

.  J-  C.  Van  Doren  &.  Sons 
•  Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lumber  Co. 

Ocean  County  Lumber  Co. 

^  EGE . Chester  A.  Niece 

linuln . Farber  Brothers  Supply  Co. 

i  , tt.  r-  .  Linden  Lbr.  Co. 

LVER-  Littl?  siLver  Lbr  &  Suunly  Co. 

MnwwnnTu  iX-r . Joseph  H.  Haines  &  Sons 

MONMOUTH  JCT . A.  F.  Stout  &  Son  Inc 

PtMwc  Jo4ni,f  AKES' '  Mountain  Lakes  SupplyCo., Inc.‘ 

pf  w  wiEJVt£tt; . J-  G'  Montgomery  &  Co. 

poi^wrcrnS^ . Woolsey  &  Cadwalladcr 

PRINCETON . Boice  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

PRiwrcTAM  iot  Grover  Lumber  Co. 

RFnNp^\i0ij^  . Conover  &  Emmons 

Rtu  bank . American  Lumber  &  Bldg.  Supply 

F.  F.  Blaisdell,  Inc. 

Hagerman  Lbr.  Co. 
Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 

.  Satter  Lumber  Co. 

•JINGOES  . Ringoes  Lumber  &  Feed  Co 

SOMTHN^raLuiETi  p  Hendrickson  &  Dilatush 

spr/nV  SiEaAkfLLE  J,  P  C«°ll,ns  ComPa"y 

tpmc  om/pd  . James  Ahearn  &  Sons 

i  u  mo  RIVER . American  Supply  Co. 

TucuTmi  Eagle  &  Son.  Inc. 

TRENTON . . Hamilton  Supply  Co. 

„  A,  K.  Lcuckel  &  Co..  Inc. 

union . Building  Maintenance  Supply 

waouiMr-To..  Beison  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co. 
^pnunG,Tp°N^.-  .Kin9S  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co.,  '"C. 
YAROVILLE  C.  K.  Blauth  Lbr.  &  Bldrs.'  Supplies 

DELAWARE 

“OVER . M.  A.  Hartnett,  Inc. 

mii  fop r> . Vessels  Company 

mcuPPiPiP . * . Grier  Lumber  Co. 

«t  WrfnDr-rb . .  Newark  Lumber  Co. 

ST,  GEORGES . St.  Georges  Lumber  Co. 


VIRGINIA 

^ S G .  Forehand  &  Taylor.  Inc. 

ot.i.utAt . Manassas  Lumber  Corp. 

TAPPAHANNOCK . W.  C  Brooks  A  Sons 

WINCHESTER.  .  .John  W.  Rosenberger  V  Co..  Inc 

NEW  YORK 

*  Ml'  kvivk'n . D-  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

^P^MS  CENTER ...  Wm.  N.  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc. 

ALBANY . Rutland  Lumber  Co. 

,,  01_...  Welsh  &  Grey  Lbr.  Corp, 

ALBION.. . ...Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

£PS?ANRRIA  BAY.  Alexandria  Bay  Lbr.  Co..  Inc. 

A  TAMONT, . Ward  G.  Ackerman,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM . Amsterdam  Lumber  Co. 

Grieme  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 
The  Kelly  Lbr.  Co. 

ASHVILLE.,... . ...Green  Brothers 

BALDWINSV'LLB . Tappan  Lumber  Co 

BARNEVELD .  Turner  Lumber  Co. 

BATAVIA . Genesee  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

O I eu  A  . Patch  'Brothers 

BINGHAMTON . H.  T.  Hunt  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

OAM  DEN  . Beach  Lumber  Co. 

££H^5I.PAGU A . Geo.  T.  Thompson  Sons,  Inc. 

CANASTOTA . A.  E.  Dew  &  Sons,  Inc. 

GANDOR . Ward  &  Van  Scoy 

CASTILE. . The  Elitsac  Company 

GATSKILL.  . Dunn  Builders  Supply  Corp. 

C E A U  SQUARE.  ....  H.  Pi  Goettel  Lumber  Co. 
CLAYTON . . Otis  Brooks  Lumber  Co.,~ 


COOPERSTOWN .  Bruce  L  k.n  » 

CORFU .  uce  Hall  &  Son 

tWiXl™.':: :::: 

FULTON .  Morin  iWh™5'' 

ES3T  ::::: :s,'“’feas  KS&-  & 

gouverneur .  'sm'r  Fh  A"dcr'"«n 

GO  WAN  DA  ...Forbush  Lumher^U'coVc"5 

finornm  Gowanda  Builders  Supply  &  coa  rn 

HERKIMER  "  Bak6w  LvUmbcr  A  Coal  Cl  | 
HOI  iv  ER . Herkimer  Lumber  Co.  | ,!/ 

HONEOYE......  . JOLankeMCouhntrvUrHfr  Ctl' 

fuoN™ . H,,dson  Lumber„A  Supply  "con"; 

■thaca.  ;.  :  c^ugl  {!;■ 

JLAANECSASTELRE . L  r  ■  Fpenrty-wtostCe?.r,’etcr 

LANCASTER . ^Lake  Shore  Materials'  Corp.' 

LIBFrty  i  •  .  Repka  Salts  A.  Supplies 

little  falls'.  L'v,"Bst01^  Manor  Lumber  Co. 
^Cl^ . New,anc  Lrh  ? V«-  c"oS 

MALONE  . dumber  Co. 

manlius::::::::  : : : GeV. ■  h: ■  Ha5Sn *L s«Sfr  iCo- 

MATTfr^rir  ■  Hawcs  Lumber  &  Supply  Co’  lie' 
MODENA . J .  "  E :  "H  asbrnur'k  C|S?W  ,Co' 

moravia ;  . : Mon:oe . ^erF*  ^e^t|: 

NARROWSBUCR°G . NY(,UI,9^  Halstead"  CqS 

NEW  pait7G . Narrowsburg  Lumber  Co. 

S E{^L.Ns::::::No^^HEf^bt  % 

oGDEfsBURc::::::::::-:^  ^XYS! 

ONFriNTfl  „  -R'  B'  Ruby  l-Limber  Co. 

DSWEf  pA . Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

PFNNGvaiu  Nca  0  Br,en  Lumber  Co..  Inc. 

PHOENlYAN . . . Walkerbilt  Company 

[T.yLNlA .  Loomis  Lumber  Co..  Inc 

'  '  pine  Bldrs.  &  Farmers  Supply  Co. 
PITTSBURGH . Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

p ri nrmftV »i c . Wm'  F'  Anderson 

PliuwiEEPSE . .....Millard  Lumber  Co. 

i^J-ASKI  . . Pulaski  Lumber  Co.,  Inc, 

ouhicDAc;„ .  Ravena  Lumber  Co. 

RH  NEBFCK . . Williams  Lumber,  Inc. 

RIVERHEAD...  Mid-Island  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

Rb5)e,7„- . Beach  Lumber  Co. 

ROXBURY . Briggs  Lumber  Co. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE . Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

SALAMANCA . Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

SALT  POINT  . Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 

SANBORN .  D.  F.  Calkins  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

SARATOGA  SPR I NGS. .  Milliman  &  Hall  Lbr.  Co. 

SCHENECTADY .  Woodbury  Lumber  Corp. 

SHORTSVILLE . M.  E.  &  R.  V.  Hixson 

SODUS . Harris  &  Mills,  Inc. 

SOUTHAMPTON . Southampton  Lumber  Corp. 

SOUTH  UTICA . Philip  Thomas’  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Wilson  &  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

TANNERSVILLE . Tannersville  Supply  Co. 

TRUMANSBURG . . .  M i llspaush  Bros. 

UTICA . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &.  Sons  Co, 

Sunspt  Lumber  Co. 

VAN  ETTEN . . . .  .  Banfield  Company 

WAPPINGERS  FALLS . Millard  Lumber  Co. 

WATERTOWN  .  .  Watertown  Bldrs.  Supply  Co  ,  Inc. 

WATKINS  GLEN . Macreery  Lumber  Co. 

WAVERLY . Valley  Lumber  Yards,  Inc. 

WEBSTER..  . A.  N.  Martin  Sons,  Inc. 

WELLSVILLE . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

WHITESBORO . Woodbury  Lumber  Corp. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

L'on’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
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Raise  more  poultry  and  livestock 
with  chore-saving  modern  buildings 


A  farmer  in  New  York  cares  for  1,000  laying 
hens  in  20  minutes  a  day.  His  neighbor  spends 
nearly  two  hours.  A  farmer  in  Indiana  works 
two  hours  to  raise  a  225 -pound  hog.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  works  nine  hours. 

"  How  do  some  farmers  make  more  money, 
save  chore  hours,  and  hire  Jess  help?  Records 
show  that  a  big  part  of  the  answer  is  practical, 
well-planned  buildings  —  buildings  designed 
to  economically  handle  various  sized  farm 
programs . . .  and  planned  efficiently  to  take 


advantage  of  labor-saving  equipment. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Service  offers  you  plans  for  such  buildings 
—designs  that  cut  chore  time,  help  reduce 
animal  death  losses,  and  help  you  mcrease 
over-all  production  with  less  hired  help. 

A  few  examples,  chosen  from  the  204 
designs  in  this  great  Building  Service,  are 
shown  here.  Expertly  planned  buildings  such 
as  these  will  make  money  for  you,  improve 
your  farm  and  your  standard  of  living. 


A  FREE  BLUEPRINT-  CHOOSE  FROM  THE  204  PLANS 

IN  THE  4-SQUARE  FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


The  coupon  below  entitles  you  to 
receive— free — a  complete  set  of 
blueprints  for  the  building  you 
want.  You  have  your  choice  of 
any  service  building  in  the  big 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service,  so  you  will  want 
to  see  all  the  buildings  illustrated 
in  the  portfolio  in  the  office  of 
your  local  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer  (see  his  name  on 
the  list).  Or,  if  you  prefer,  the 
coupon  entitles  you  to  the  com¬ 
plete  new  building  catalog,  or  the 
equipment  catalog. 

Whether  you  choose  a  dairy  or 
feeder  bam,  poultry  or  hog  build¬ 
ing,  milk  house,  machinery  shed 
or  other  farm  building,  you  receive 
a  plan  designed  by  a  farm  special¬ 
ist.  In  addition,  each  design  has 
been  engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser 
for  strength,  economical  construc¬ 
tion  and  long,  useful  life. 


See  ell  204  DBSISNS 

IN  THE  SERVICE 

Askyour  lumber  dealer  to  showyou  this  big  book 
plans — 204  designs  by  leading  farm  experts. 


WHY  GOOD  LUMBER 
MEANS  BETTER  BUILDINGS 

Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lum¬ 
ber  is  carefully  manufactured, 
kiln-dried,  machined  to  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  and  uniformly  graded. 
This  lumber  goes  into  construc¬ 
tion  without  needless  sawing, 
fitting  or  waste,  and  helps  in¬ 
sure  structural  strength  and 
durability. 


MACHINERY  SHED  gives 
good  protection  at  low  cost. 
Tied-rafter  roof  construction 
is  very  strong,  yet  inexpensive. 
Wood  siding  and  shingles 
mean  outstanding  durability 
and  low  maintenance  costs. 


LAYING  HOUSE  No.  I47T— Space  for  650  to 
800  layers.  Labor-saving  features  include  centrally- 
located  nests  and  a  feed  room  on  each  floor. 


HOG  HOUSE  No.  1306-c— Three  6"  x  8’  pens 
are  easy  to  heat.  Factory-built  laminated  wood 
arches  make  building  very  strong,  yet  light  to  move. 


MOVABLE  GRAIN  BIN  is  one 

of  a  dozen  modern,  econom¬ 
ical  crop  storage  designs  in 
the  Service.  This  sturdy  wood 
bin  is  easy  to  move  and  easy 
to  build  with  common  tools. 


FOR  FREE  BLUEPRINTS 


and  literature  take  this  coupon 
to  your  dealer.  See  list. 


TO  DEALERS:  The  holder-of  this  coupon 
is  entitled  to  one  set  of  blueprints  for 
any  one  of  the  service  buildings  in  the 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service,  and  one 
free  plan  book.  Fill  in  below  and  mail 
to  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company  — 
Dept.  F,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 


farmer’s  Name- 


Address 


Mail  free  blueprints  for  Design  No._ 


_to  us  □  or  direct  to  Farmer  □ 


Mail  catalog  checked:  Building  Catalog  Q  Equipment  Catalog  L ]  We  will  give  it  to  this  farmer. 


|  Dealer's  Signature— - — - Address- 


DAIRY  BARN  No.  1024-b— This  inexpensive 
mow  space  is  ample  for  many  farms.  See  the  many 
labor-saving  floor  plans  for  use  with  this  design. 


FEEDER  BARN  No.  1103— Hay  is  stored  from 
ground  to  roof  in  center,  eliminating  heavy  loft  con¬ 
struction.  This  design  also  saves  labor  and  feed. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 


MILKING  PARLOR,  a  good 

example  of  labor-saving  de¬ 
sign,  can  be  built  or  remodeled 
without  special  equipment — 
because  wood  is  still  your  most 
versatile  building  material. 


VALUABLE 

COUPON! 

Present  it  to 
your  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4- 
Square  Lum¬ 
ber  Dealer  for 
a  free  blue¬ 
print  or  a  plan 
book. 
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IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


WHAT  A  FRAGRANCE 

THAT'S  FOR  ME  / 


LOAD  SOME  MORE  IN  •  *  • 

THEN  YOU’LL  SEE- 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CAN'T  BITE ! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA- AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  NEVER.  LEAVES  A 
SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE  . 
STAYS  LIT  TO  THE  LAST  PUFF. 


!  ••  -WHAT  WE  MEAN  i,, 

BY  ECSTASY! 

I 

f 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


1  When  you  vorite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  No-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
'  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PLAN  NOW 

•  •  •  to  have  the  advantages  of  WADE’- 
RAIN  on  your  Farm.  Without  Obligation, 
our  trained  Field  Technician  will  call  to 
'help  you  plan  a  layout  exactly  suited  to 
your  Farm  and  Crop  requirements. 


Protects  profits  two  ways! 


SHEPARD  1 RRIGATION EQUI P.  CO."  1 


Farmers  these  days  have  to  cut 
corners  to  keep  down-  crop -growing  costs 
while  boosting  yields  for  bigger  net  income. 
WADE’RAIN  does  double  duty  in  the  battle 
against  rising  costs  •  •  •  reduces  the  need 
for  expensive  manpower  •  •  •  assures  yields 
regardless  of  the  weather! 

T he  Leader  in  Features 


Self-Draining  "Loks-ln” 
Gasket...  Only  WADE*  RAIN 
;  has  itl  Easy,  fasl  moving 


ELLINGTON,  CONNECTICUT  - 

a 

Please  Send  Me  Complete  Information  ■ 

and  Free  Illustrated  literature  on  — . 


because  loks-ln  Gasket 
drains  automatically  when 
pressure  is  off.  No  Lift¬ 
ing  Pipes  full  of  Water I 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


□  WADE*  RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigation 

□  POWER-ROtl 


I  NAME _ 

J  RT.&BOX 
-  CITY _ 


STATE 


610 


How  to  Stay  on  Your  Feet 


On -their -toes  farmers  are  on  their 
feet  many  hours  of  the  day.  Good 
shoes ,  properly  Jit ,  and  sensible 
foot  care  mean  support,  comfort 
and  increased  workday  confidence. 


RE  you  one  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  American 
farmers  whose  feet  ache? 
Do  you  want  to  kick  off 
your  shoes  when  the 
chores  are  finished?  If  the 
answer  to  question  No.  1 
is  “yes”,  the  answer  to  question  No. 
2  is  probably  also  “yes”  —  and  by 
all  means  the  facts  here  presented 
will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  80 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  suffer  from  foot  ailments  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  them  complain  about  aching 
feet  more  or  less  constantly. 

The  fact  is  that  farmers,  and  their 
wives,  fall  victim  to  foot  ills  more 
frequently  than  members  of  any  oc¬ 
cupational  group.  The  reason  is 
simple  enough:  they  are  on  their 
feet  12  to  15  hours  a  day. 

Although  there  may  not  be  much 
you  can  do  about  cutting  down  your 
hours  of  work,  you  can  take  a  few 
simple  precautions  that  will  give  you 
healthy  and  painless  feet,  and  im¬ 
prove  your  whole  disposition. 

Cause  of  Ailing  Feet 

According  to  foot  specialists,  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  ailing  feet 
is  shoes  Which  do  not  fit  properly, 
or  which  contain  harmful  materials. 
For  this  reason,  they  recommend  a 
well  fitted  shoe  with  ample  leather 
uppers  and  flexible  leather  soles. 

The  leather  serves  a  double  pur¬ 
pose:  it  allows  moisture  to  evaporate 
from  your  shoes  through  microscopic 
pores,  thus  air  conditioning  your 
feet;  leather  also  provides  the  re¬ 
siliency  and  support  needed  by  feet 
that  walk  about  16  miles  a  day. 

That  figure  may  surprise  you,  but 
recent  statistics  show  that  a  farmer 
on  his  daily  rounds  covers  at  least 
16  miles  a  day.  This  may  help  to 
explain  why  you  are  so  tired  at  the 
end  cf  the  day.  A  fanner’s  wife  does 
not  do  much  better:  she  walks  some 
13  miles  daily. 

Leather  soles  also  play  a  key  role 
in  preventing  infection.  Tests  have 
established  that  leather  is  four  times 
as  puncture-resistant  as  any  other 
shoe  material.  This  is  important  on 
farms  where  the  proximity  of  live¬ 
stock  creates  a  tetanus  hazard. 

Actually  most  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  foot  ailments — corns,  calluses, 
athlete’s  foot,  bunions — can  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Given  a  minimum  of  care, 
your  feet  will  go  about  their  daily 
jobs  without  protest. 

How  To  Buy  Foot  Wear 

Next  time  you  buy  a  pair  of  shoes, 
seep  in  mind  the  following  rules 
prepared  by  a  foot  doctor. 

1.  The  sales  clerk  should  measure  . 
both  your  feet — they  are  probably 
not  exactly  the  same  size.  You  should 
be  fitted  for  the  larger  foot,  with  a 
pad  taking  up  the  slack  in  the  other 
shoe  if  necessary. 

2.  The  fit  should  be  snug  around 
the  heel,  but  not  cramped;  the  shoes 
should  be  at  least  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  longer  than  your  foot,  with 
enough  ease  across  the  toes  to  per¬ 
mit  the  leather  to  be  humped  up 
slightly  with  your  fingers,  and  a 
flexible  leather  sole  that  bends  with 
the  foot.  Do  not  be  misled  by  a  sales 
clerk  who,  in  response  to  your  com¬ 
plaints,  says:  “They’ll  be  fine  when 
you’ve  broken  them  in.”  Shoes  that 
rave  to  be  broken  in  are  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  pedal  ills;  the  process  only 
:ends  to  break  down  foot  structures. 

3.  If  your  feet  have  a  tendency 
,o  swell,  never  purchase  shoes  in 
;he  morning.  An  accurate  fit  early  in 
the  day  may  be  too  tight  by  after¬ 


noon,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

4.  Stick  to  all-leather  shoes  be¬ 
cause  they  provide  natural  ventila¬ 
tion  and  inhibit  excessive  perspira¬ 
tion.  Incidentally,  the  same  pair  of 
shoes  should  not  be  worn  two  days 
in  succession.  Give  them  a  chance  to 
“air  out.” 

5.  Do  not  overdo  wearing  popular 
loafer  shoes,  sneakers  and  soft-soled 
moccasins,  except  for  play  91-  relaxa¬ 
tion  on  resilient  surfaces.  If  worn 
regularly,  they  will  weaken  your 
feet. 

6.  Do  not  place  too  much  stock 
in  claims  for  “corrective”  shoes.  Foot 
specialists  emphasize  their  limita¬ 
tions;  they  cannot  correct  foot  ills, 
they  can  only  accommodate  an  al¬ 
ready  existing  deformity  by  remov¬ 
ing  pressures.  Remember  that  feet 
vary  in  shape  as  much  as  do  teeth, 
so  that  ali-embracing  curative  de¬ 
vices,  turned  out  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  can  meet  your  particu¬ 
lar  demands  only  by  merest  chance. 
Moreover,  ill-advised  use  can  be  as 
harmful  as  mass-produced  dentures. 
Let  a  qualified  foot  doctor  decide 
what  therapeutic  appliance  is  best 
for  you. 

Once  your  feet  are  equipped  with 
a  pair  of  all-leather  shoes  that  fit, 
they  can  benefit  further  from  daily 
care.  Feet  should  be  bathed  every 
day.  Toenails  should  be  cut  straight 
across.  Avoid  picking  at  the  corners. 
And  if  you  have  a  bad  corn  or  in- 
grown  toenail,  do  not  cut  it  your¬ 
self;  the  risk  of  infection  is  far  too 
great.  Seek  professional  help  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

Foot  Health  Rules 

Foot  specialists  also  recommend 
observance  of  the  following'  feot 
health  rules,  which  were  developed 
by  the  American  Foot.  Care  Institute, 
and  are  now  used  by  government 
agencies,  health  groups,  educational 
institutions  and  insurance  companies. 

Wash  frequently,  bathe  your  feet 
once  or  even  twice  a  day,  dry  them 
thoroughly  and  use  foot  powder 
afterward. 

Change  often,  never  wear  the  same 
shoes  two  days  in  succession,  and 
change  socks  or  stockings  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Trim  .  right;  cut  your  toenails 
straight  across  and  not  shorter  than 
the  flesh. 

Wear  right;  wear  all-leather  shoes, 
both  soles  and  uppers,  and  pick  the 
right  shoe  for  the  right  occasion. 

Fit  right;  be  sure  you  have  the 
proper  size  of  shoe,  the  proper  last 
of  shoe,  and  the  proper  size  of  sock 
or  stocking  (half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  longest  toe.) 

Exercise;  limber  up  your  feet  at 
intervals — they  have  muscles,  too, 
remember.  Wiggle  your  toes. 

Keep  dry;  do  not  needlessly  get 
your  feet  wet,  and  do  not  let  them 
stay  wet  from  perspiration. 

Walk  right;  cultivate  good  posture 
and  give  your  feet  proper  support 
with  all-leather  shoes. 

Do  not  neglect;  examine  your  feet 
frequently.  This  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  if  you  suffer  from  circulatory  or 
chronic  ailments. 
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^  FARM  ELEVATORS 


New,  simplified 
construction  provides 
added  strength  and 
stability  for  greater 
operating  safety. 


HOW! 

Steel  Roller 
Drive  Chain. 

Sealed, 
Self-Aligning, 
Pre-lubricated 
Bearings. 


Jumbo  Folder  Describes 
4  Sizes  l 1  Models 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 
I'm  interested  in  Smoker  Elevators  and  other  hay  mak¬ 
ing  machinery.  Please  send  literature. 


P.  O. 
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HEAVY  DUTY, 
HIGH  SPEED 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Garden  State  farmers  have  done 
more  than  their  share  to  increase  the 
nation’s  output  of  food  in  the  last 
15  years.  A  report  by  Carncross  and 
Waller  of  Rutgers  entitled  “A  Quar¬ 
ter  Century  Record  of  Production 
and  Prices  in  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
ture”  estimates  that  the  total  volume 
of  food  produced  by  New  Jersey 
farmers  in  1952  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  1935-39  prewar 
period.  Poultry  numbers  have  trebled 
during  that  period  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  up  34  eggs  per  layer  per  year. 
The  growth  in  poultry  numbers  and 
the  increase  production  per  bird  add 
up  to  a  fourfold  increase  in  total  egg 
production.  Before  the  war,  receipts 
for  poultry  and  egg  represented  22 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  total  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketing.  In 
1952  poultry  and  eggs  represented 
around  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
number  of  dairy  cows  is  up  10  per 
cent  over  the  prewar  average.  The 
production  per  cow  per  year  has  in¬ 
creased  15  per  cent  and  the  total 
milk  production  increased  26  per 
cent  in  this  period.  The  most  spectac¬ 
ular  change  in  the  fruit  industry  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  of  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries.  This  industry  has  grown 
from  less  than  a  half  million  dollars 
receipts  in  1939  to  nearly  3V2  million 
dollars  in  1952.  Other  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant. 


A  new  State  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  Benson,  including:  Milton  C. 
Tice  of  Deerfield,  chairman;  Richard 
J.  Stevenson  of  Califon  and  George 
R.  Parker  of  Plainsboro.  The  new 
committee  started  its  duties  last 
month  with  the  consideration  of 


Smile  Posts 

Look  to  the  mile  posts — see  how  far 
From  your  journey’s  end  you  are; 
Look  to  the  smile  posts,  flower  and 
tree, 

See  what  a  pleasant  trip  ’twill  be 
—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


ster  for  mowing,  shredding, 

Vt-no -Wood’s  all-purpose 
ficning— - RQ« 

««!  Five  si.,-  “  •  80 

l4»  widths  lor  standard  enJ  W 

,.ulic  lilt  models.  New  P«k»» 
ick  lor  Simple  one-man  ad.ust 
,g  and  attaching.  Heavy  duty 
,0h  p.  gear  box  is  custom  made 
or  Wood's  cutter  lor  more  elh- 

sient  operation. 

blades  lor  clean  moving.  Cam 

plete  safety  lor  the  operator! 

WOOD’S  IS  ™E  » 

♦  Triple  V-belt  drlvCe  • jjj*  ^leld 
take-off  •a/1®  belftht 

*A.d]U8t8tO  14 


WOOD  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

OREGON  4,  ILLINOIS 


CATCH  PESTS,  PELTS 


wheat  marketing  quotas  recently 
voted  by  farmers,  plans  for  the  1954 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
and  arrangements  for  County  PMA 
Committee  elections.  The  new  chair¬ 
man  is  a  general  farmer  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County  operating  his  farm  on  a 
rather  extensive  scale.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  active  in  many  other 
farm  organizations.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cumberland  County  PMA 
Committee  up  to  the  time  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  on  the  State  Committee. 
Stevenson  operates  a  general  farm  in 
Hunterdon  County  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  several  other  farm 
organizations.  Parker  is  a  poultry- 
man  in  Middlesex  County  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Middlesex  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Tri-County 
Poultry  Assn.;  he,  too,  is  active  in 
several  agricultural  organizations. 


Pick  up  more  work  hours 

with  150-HourVeedo! 
Tractor  Oil ! 


The  new  Hunterdon  Sheep  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative  Assn,  held  its  second 
heavy  lamb  sale  last  month  with  145 
head  which  was  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  first  sale  held  in  June. 
Sixty-four  per  cent  graded  in  the  top 
grade  (blue),  25  per  cent  in  the 
second  grade  (red),  and  10  per  cent 
medium  red  or  third  grade.  A  third 
sale  early  this  month  is  planned  by 
the  directors  of  the  new  sheep  asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Flemington  Auction  where  both  the 
previous  sales  were  held. 


IT’S  EASY  to  go  farther,  work 
longer,  with  150-Hour 
VEEDOL  tractor  oil  in  your 
gasoline-powered  engines. 
Maybe  you  can  get  only  60 
to  70  hours  between  crank¬ 
case  drains  with  an  ordinary 
oil.  You’re  sometimes  risking 
your  engine  at  100  hoi,irs 
with  some  so-called  “better” 
tractor  oils.  But  you’re  SAFE 
for  a  full  150  hours  with 
150 -Hour  VEEDOL  tractor 


ISO-HOUR 


oil . . .  the  better  tractor  oil 
by<the  clock! 

Saves  You  Money-5  Ways 

1.  Saves  Oil  -by  giving  longer  serv¬ 
ice  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline- 
powered  farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  -  by  reducing  power 
blow-by, 

3.  Saves  Time— by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bills  -  by  resisting 
heat  and  wear. 

5.  Saves  Replacements —by  pro¬ 
tecting  engine  parts. 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


TRAP  CAN’T  HARM  CHILDREN  OR  PETS 

Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  etc.  Takes  minks,  coons  without  damaging 
Pelts.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to 
set  -open  ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
Jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 

Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  &,  Baiting  Secret6 

HAVAHART,  5- A  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


State  Statistician,  Clifford  Sims,  of 
Trenton,  estimates  that  96  per  cent 
of  all  the  corn  to  be  harvested  this 
year  in  New  Jersey  will  be  of  hybrid 
varieties.  He  also  estimates  that  the 
corn  crop  will  average  about  52 
bushels  per  acre  in  New  Jersey  which 
will  place  the  Garden  State  eighth  in 
yield  per  acre  for  corn  for  the  nation. 
Iowa  and  Illinois  top  the  list. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Dawnwood  Farms— 
specialists  in  calf 
nutrition  —  certify 
that  CAF-STAR  pro* 
vides  vital  feed  ele¬ 
ments  that  promote 
the  “Ideal  7”. . , 


Girth 

2  Excellent  stomach 
development 

3  Splendid  mammary 


development 

4  Strong  bones- 
straight  legs 

5  Well-covered  frame 

6  Big  frame- 
straight  back 

7  Well-sprung  ribs 


Texas  Cattle  on  Penn.  Farms 


Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms 
are  located  south  of  Coatesville  in 
the  township  of  West  Marlboro,  New 
Lynn,  Londonderry,  East  Fallow- 
field  and  Highland  in  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania.  They  embrace  an 
area  of  10,000  acres,  most  of  which 
is  in  meadow  and  pasture.  About 
half  of  the  farm  property  was  owned 
by  Lamont  DuPont,  who  raised 
sheep,  swine  and  registered  Here¬ 
ford  beef  cattle  until  1947  when 
Texas’  King  Ranch  bought  it  and 
other  adjacent  farms  to  finish  Texas- 
grown  steers  on  grass  near  the 
metropolitan  markets  of  the  East. 
Some  5,000  Santa  Gertrudis  steers 
are  fattened  on  grass,  silage,  hay  and 
small  amounts  of  cottonseed  cake 
each  year. 

When  the  King  Ranch  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  south  Texas  100  years  ago 
by  Captain  Richard  King,  the  cattle 
of  its  land  were  Longhorns  descended 
from  Spanish  cattle.  Recognizing 
both  the  needs  for  better  beef  cattle 
and  'the  merits  of  the  British  breeds 
at  about  the  same  time,  Herefords 
and  Shorthorns  were  introduced  in 
1880  to  upgrade  the  native  stock.  By 
1918,  when  management  of  the  ranch 
had  come  down  to  King  grandson 
Robert  Kleberg,  Jr.,  the  purified 
herd  had  grown  to  25,000  Herefords 
and  25,000  Shorthorns.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breeds  suffered  from  heat,  in¬ 
sects  and  disease,  their  calf  crops 
were  not  large,  so  experimental  in¬ 
fusion  of  Indie  cattle  blood  —  that 
of  the  heat-pest-disease  resistant 
Brahman  —  was  begun.  Here  the 
*  problem  was  the  reverse  of  the  early 
improvement  project:  the  humped, 
sweating  Brahmans,  unlike  the 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  were  not 
good  beef  animals.  Their  rear  quar¬ 
ters  were  thin  and  their  fleshing  pro¬ 
pensities  negligible.  But,  almost  by 
accident,  in  1920,  was  produced  a 
three-eighths  Brahman,  five-eighths 
Shorthorn  bull  calf  which  grew  with 
the  beef  type  and  environmental 
hardiness  that  were  sought.  He  was 
named  Monkey  and,  after  his  first 
calves  nut  of  Brahman-Shorthorn 
cows  showed  his  same  qualities,  his 
blood  was  gradually  infused  through 
the  cattle  of  the  entire  ranch.  By 
1940,  his  descendants’  desirable  genes 
had  become  isolated  and  concen¬ 
trated  enough  to  regularly  produce 
offspring  of  like  characteristics  • — 
slight  hump,  cherry-red  color,  heavy 
dewlap,  disease  and  heat  resistance, 
size  and  hardiness,  fleshiness  —  and 
the  cattle  were  recognized  by  the 
U„S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
livestock  men  and  associations  as 
the  Santa  Gertrudis  breed.  (Santa 
Gertrudis  was  the  name  of  an 
original  Texas  land  grant  made  by 
Spain.)  Now  there  are  about  85,000 
of  these  beef  cattle,  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  breed,  on  the  million-acre  ranch. 

King  Ranch  pioneered  in  success¬ 
ful  aerial  application  of  phosphorus 
to  its  soils  early  this  century  and  its 
effect  of  increasing  calf  crops  from 
55  to  95  per  cent  was  a  reason  for 
the  Pennsylvania  farming  operation: 
more  land  and  more  feed  were 
needed  for  the  enlarged  herd.  Con¬ 
tributing  also  to  the  decision  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Chester  County  property 
was  the  frequency  of  droughts  in 
south  Texas;  feed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  was  not  assuredly  adequate  for 
the  whole  herd.  For  these  reasons, 
along  with  the  want  for  proximity  to 
eastern  markets  in  the  birth  to 
butcher  enterprise,  the  Pennsylvania 
farms  were  acquired. 

About  5,000  two-year-old  Santa 
Gertrudis  steers  are  shipped  by  rail 
from  King  Ranch  to  Buck  and  Doe 
Run  Valley  Farms  every  Spring. 
There  they  are  fed  on  hay,  silage 
and  pasture  (some  protein  cake  is 
fed  when  pasture  feed  declines  and 
drops  in  protein)  for  about  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
are  delivered  to  various  eastern 
livestock  markets.  The  cattle  usually 
grade  U.S.  Good  and  weigh  between 
1,100  and  1,450  pounds.  Some  500- 
pound  calves  are  included  in  the 
spring  shipment,  too,  and  these  are 
wintered  at  the  farm  for  finishing 
the  following  year. 

Burnett  Wilson,  manager  of  the 
farms,  says,  “I  like  the  way  these 
cattle  do  on  grass.”  In  the  beef-cat¬ 
tle  business  all  his  life  (he  worked 


with  DuPont’s  Herefords),  he  does 
not  share  the  prejudice  of  some 
graders  who  downgrade  the  steers 
into  the  bull  classes  because  of  a 
small  hump  just  forward  of  the 
withers;  nor  does  he  agree  with  the 
prejudice  of  some  against  the  grain 


of  the  meat.  “The  meat  is  well  mar¬ 
bled,”  he  says.  “The  operation  here, 
one  must  remember,  is  not  produc¬ 
tion  of  cornfed  baby  beef,  but  of 
finishing  two-year-old  steers  on 
grass.”  About  the  wildness  of  Santa 
Gertrudis  stock,  Wilson  believes  any 
of  it  is  a  result  of  range  upbringing 
—  environment  —  rather  than  of  in¬ 
heritance. 


About  250  acres  of  pasture  axe 
renovated  at  Buck  and  Doe  RUn 
Valley  Farms  each  year.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  500  pounds  of  0-20-0  and 
0-20-20  commercial  fertilizers  by 
truck  spreader  once  every  three 
years  keeps  the  old  stands  produc¬ 
tive.  Pastures  are  clipped  when  the 
forage  gets  ahead  of  the  herd’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  consume  it,  and  the  clippings 
plus  locally  grown  pea  and  bean 
vines,  are  stored  as  silage  in  a  400- 
foot  trench  that  holds  2,300  tons  of 
feed.  The  silage  is  fed  in  bunkers  to 
the  wintered  cattle  and  also  to  the 
summer-fiinishing  cattle  when  pas¬ 
tures  get  dry.  This  year  the  big 
trench  was  covered  with  ground 
limestone  to  prevent  surface  spoilage 
Clover  and  alfalfa  hayfields  are 
sprayed  with  marlate  for  first-cut- 
ting  protection  against  the  spittlebug 
and  with  toxaphene  for  second  and 
third-cutting  protection  against  the 
leaf  hopper. 

Wilson  has  a  crew  of  11  regular 
men  and  some  extra  seasonal  help. 
The  men  repair  fences  and  buildings 
in  Winter  and  also  clear  land  besides 
tending  to  the  beef  herd  and  30  cow 
ponies.  Six  self-feeding  pole  barns 
have  recently  been  built  at  the  farms. 
They  will  be  used  to  house  the  Win¬ 
ter  herd  that  may  be  enlarged  if 
the  Texas  drought  continues. 


Santa  Gertrudis  is  the  first  American  breed  of  cattle.  It  was  evolved  from 
Brahman  and  Shorthorn  ancestry  at  Texas’  King  Ranch,  and  the  animals 
are  horned,  cherry  red  in  color,  disease  —  heat  —  insect  resistant,  have 
a  small  cervical  hump,  heavy  dewlap,  and  are  hardy  and  big;  they  grow 
well  on  grass  alone.  These  Santa  Gertrudis  steers  are  on  pasture  at  Buck 
and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms  near  Coatesville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


J.  N.  B. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


Calf  Nutrition  Plan 


Pays  Profits  in  Early  Milk  Production 


How  our  "Baby 
Formula-  CAF-STAR 
-Quickly  brings  out 
the  Best  Points 
in  the  Calf's 
structural  growth 


Candy  and  Sandy 
the  CAF-STAR  twins 


IVe  made  $414.00  Extra  Profits* on  Candy  and  Sandy  Alone l 


You,  too,  can  figure  the  added  income  you 
make  on  the  calves  you  raise  on  CAF-STAR. 

For  you  stand  to  gain  a  more  valuable 
young  herd  for  replacements  . . .  heifers  in 
fine  breeding  condition  at  13  or  14  months 
of  age... and  above  average 
milk  production.  On  all 
counts,  CAF-STAR  is 
your  best  bargain  for 
calf  nutrition. 


CAF-STAR  is  on  sale  of  most  feed  dealers . 
Look  for  ihe  CAF-STAR  hag  or  blue  pail. 


Send  your  milk  to  market ...  use  CAF-STAR 
instead.  For  this  milk  replacement  actually  helps 
reduce  the  milk .  surplus.  CAF-STAR  contains 
dried  skim  milk  (the  equivalent  of  125  liquid 
quarts  per  25  lb.  package). 

And  this  baby  calf  formula  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  natural  minerals,  antibiotic  aureomycin 
and  other  valuable  feed  elements. 

So  invest  in  quality— invest  in  CAF-STAR— and 
protect  your  dairy  future. 


*  Official  test 
records  verify 
above  extra  profits. 
Candy  and  Sandy 
both  freshened 
with  first  calves  at 
23  months  (giving 
us  7  months  earlier 
production  than, 


average). 

Ask_for  Dawnwood  Forms  CAF-STAR  or  write  for  information  to  Dept.  R.  N.29,  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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8  CYLINDER  SPEEDS 
300  TO  1400  RPM 


Here’s  new  capacity  .  .  new  low-cost  threshing  efficiency  ...  for  the 

most  profitable  harvest  you’ve  ever  known!  It’s  the  new  MM  “88” 
Harvestor,  loaded  with  outstanding  new  MM  advantages  from  sickle 
to  grain  bin.  Watch  the  new  “88”  clip  off  round  after  round  at  a  record¬ 
setting  pace  .  .  .  pulled  and  powered  by  the  2-3  plow  MM  Z  Tractor, 
or  powered  by  its  own  engine  and  pulled  by  any  2-plow  tractor.  See 
the  cleaner  grain,  the  more  thorough  threshing  action  that  gets  all  your 
crop  . . .  actually  stretches  yields.  Chalk  up  the  big  cash  saving  you  make 
on  every  acre  you  harvest  with  the  rugged,  light-running  “88”.  You’ll 
know  that  here’s  the  Harvestor  that  gives  you  the  jump  on  production 
costs  .  .  .  guarantees  you  top  profits  from  every  crop  you  raise. 


In  the  new  "88",  a  heavy  duty  roller  chain  drive  gives  you  a  range 

of  8  cylinder  speeds — 300,  470,  575,  735,  90S,  1050,  and  1400 
RPM.  With 


a  handy  sprocket  for  quick  and  easy  speed  selection, 
J  you  set  the  best  speed  for  every  crop  and  every  condition.  The  17-inch 
diameter  cylinder  of  the  "88”  is  48  inches  wide  and  has  6  rasp  bars.  These  rasp 
bars  and  a  one-piece  welded  steel  concave  give  the  famed  MM  "rubbing  action" 
.  .  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  proven  and  efficient  threshing  methods  ever 
developed.  Gentle  but  thorough  rubbing  between  the  rasp  bars  and  the  concave 
separate  grain  from  straw  without  clogging  or  jamming  .  .  .  without  cracking  the 
grain.  The  concave  is  adjustable  and  can  be  equipped  with  filler  bars  to  increase 
rubbing  action  in  harvesting  fine  seeds  such  as  clover. 


ADJUSTABLE  TREAD 
105  TO  121  INCHES 


ONE-PIECE  HEADER 
FULL  7-FOOT  CUT 


‘You  make  a  dean,  fast  7-foot  cut  plus  a 
4-inch  gather  with  the  new  "88”  Harvestor. 
The  one-piece,  hinged  header  has  3-inch 
spaced  sickle  guards,  lowers  to  2  inches 
to  pick  up  a  down  crop,  raises  as  high  as 
24  inches.  An  18-inch  retractable  finger 
conveyor  auger  delivers  the  crop  smoothly 
and  evenly  to  the  feeder.  The  feeder  con¬ 
veyor  is  a  3-chain  raddle  with  steel  slats, 
assuring  even  feeding  of  the  cylinder,  and 
eliminating  the  usual  canvases.  You  have 
your  choice  of  either  Uni-Matic  hydraulic 
power,  or  a  convenient  tiller  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  header. 


There’s  no  need  to  run  the  ”8 8”  with 
one  wheel  on  the  row  when  harvesting 
row  crops  such  as  soybeans.  The  outer 
wheel  is  adjustable  outward  up  to  16  inches  in  stages 
of  4  inches.  By  simply  moving  the  wheel,  you  set  tread 
to  whatever  you  need  to  keep  the  Harvestor  running 
level  with  both  wheels  between  the  rows.  Extra  large 
7.50-24  tires,  and  high  quality  Timken  wheel  bearings 
give  you  extra  floatation  and  easy  rolling. 


FULL  79-INCH  SEPARATING  SURFACE 
FOR  BIGGER  CAPACITY,  CLEANER  GRAIN 


88”  will  do  an  outstanding  job  of 


You  can  be  extra  sure  the 
separating  your  grain  from  the  straw.  A  79-inch  long  straw 
»  rack  pitches  and  tosses  straw  through  its  full  length  .  .  .  saves  your 
groin  for  extra  bushels  .  .  .  extra  profits  per  acre.  Sloping  grain  pan  with  fishback 
channels  distributes  chaff  and  grain  evenly  over  the  29-inch  cleaning  shoe  .  .  . 
prevents  dogging  ©i r  bunching  even  on  steep  slopes. 


ASK  YOUR  MM  DEALER  NOW  FOR  THE  COMPUTE  FARM-PROFIT 
FACTS  ON  THE  PACE-SETTING  NEW  MM  "88"  HARVESTOR 


Minneapolis  Moline 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
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RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
528  No.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  12,  III. 

Manufactu  rers  of  modern  dairy  farm  equipment 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Syracuse,  N  Y.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 


Swing  conies  apart  for  quick,  easy  cleaning! 

You  can  see  every  square  inch  of  stainless 
steel  inside  and  wash  it  instantly! 

Swing  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  clean¬ 
ing  old  fashioned  pails — it  washes  as  easily 
as  two  sauce  pans!  Sanitarians  and  in¬ 
spectors  everywhere  like  Swing. 

What’s  more.  Swing  milks  better.  Teat  cups 
stay  down — can’t  crawl.  You’ll  milk  out 
fast  and  completely  without  stripping. 

Handy  to  use — Light  but  sturdy,  Swing 
has  a  narrower  shape  ...  a  resting  bar  for 
one  hand  emptying  ...  a  transparent 
gasket  for  measuring  milk  right  in  the  pail! 

The  most  sanitary  milker  sold  today — 

Swing  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  that  meets  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  recommendations  for  sanitary 
construction  requirements  in  item  12,  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code. 
No  other  milker  can  make  this  claim. 

See  your  Rite-Way  dealer  today  for  a  demonstration 
on  your  own  cows  In  your  own  bam  or  write  for 
illustrated  folder  to  Dept,  R 


The  pail  is  mode 
in  two  parts 


Poll  is 

emptied  easily 
with  one  hand 


Complete  units 
Regular  size  $99,50 

East  of  Rockies 
Extra,  large  size  also  available 


Easiest  maneuvering — 
mounts  any  farm  box. 
EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  l/10th  THE  TIME 
ANYPLACE 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PRODUCTS  C( 
Dept.  14- E,  Bradford,  I 


I  SELF  DUMPING 

TRI-TRALOR 

No  hoist,  hydraulic,  or  P.T.O. 
system  to  bother  with. 


CABLE  &  INSULATION 

Protection  at  35°  Belov* 

Enjoy  year ‘round  running  watee 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect^ 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 


GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean— less  soot  and  grime! 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-15,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Chickens  Saved  an  Orchard 

How  800  laying  Leghorns  kept 
a  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J 
man  in  the  apple  business • 


We  often  hear  discussions  as  to 
whether  a  moderate  size  flock  of 
chickens  is  a  paying  proposition.  It 
is  probably  true  that  2,000  layers 
are  minimum  for  just  a  living  in¬ 
come;  but  in  the  case  of  C.  H. 
Hoehne  of  rural  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  800 
laying  Leghorns  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  keep  on  growing 
apples,  which  alone  were  too  un- 


A  half-dozen  hives  of  bees  are  placed 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  .  Hoehne 
orchard;  they  pollinate  the  fruit 
trees  and  produce  a  good  honey  crop. 

certain  to  depend  upon  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hoehne  is  frank 
to  admit  that  without  the  help  of  the 
chickens  he  might  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  his  fruit-growing 
efforts  and  to  abandon  a  producing 
orchard  of  several  hundred  fine 
young  trees. 

In  a  favorable  season  Hoehne  har¬ 
vests  around  1,200  bushels  of  stan¬ 
dard  varieties  like  McIntosh,  Delic¬ 
ious,  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty  and 
Stayman  Winesap.  He  took  a  course 
in  fruit  culture  at  Rutgers  and,  since 
his  father’s  death,  he  and  his  mother 
have  operated  the  65-acre  home 
farm. 

The  venture  in  chickens  began 
about  one  year  ago,  and  it  has 
worked  out  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
intention  is  to  increase  the  flock  for 
the  coming  year.  The  plan  is  to  keep 
about  450  of  last  year’s  layers  (a 
practice  no  longer  completely 
frowned  upon)  and  also  to  add  700 
pullets,  for  which  ranges  have  been 
provided  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard. 

The  layers  are  housed  in  an  old 
grist  mill  close  to  Hoehne’s  property. 
Rented  from  a  neighbor  at  a  modest 
figure,  the  mill  has  avoided  the  ex¬ 
pensive  project  of  building  a  laying 
house  at  today’s  high  construction 
costs.  It  has  three  floors,  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  water  system  and 
is  well  adapted  for  housing  the  hens. 
As  proof  of  good  conditions  and  good 
care,  Hoehne’s  laying  flock  record 
shows  an  average  of  close  to  75  per 
cent  production.  The  eggs  are  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  Flemington  Auc¬ 
tion  Market. 


On  part  of  the  65  acres,  some  sweet 
corn  is  grown;  tomatoes  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  early  market.  Two 
thousand  young  spruce  trees  were 
set  out  on  the-  Hoehne  place  last 
Spring  and  more  are  planned  for 
another  year.  A  half-dozen  hives  of 
bees  are  kept  in  the  orchard  during 
blossomtime  for  pollination. 

The  writer  has  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hoehne  method  of  mar¬ 
keting  apples.  Twice  a  week  in  sea¬ 
son  he  takes  a  truck  load  of  apples 
to  the  Farmers’  Market  in  Trenton 
N.  J.,  where  he  retails  them,  often 
to  customers  who  look  especially  for 
them.  One  day  a  week  he  has  a  spot 
on  busy  U.S,  22  highway.  The  drops 
and  culls  go  into  cider,  which  he 
also  sells  on  the  Trenton  market. 
Last  year,  when  the  crop  was  poor 
in  this  section,  he  picked  out  the 
choicest  fruit,  packed  it  in  small  size 
baskets,  and  received  top  prices. 
From  all  this  it  should  be  evident 
that  Hoehne  places  great  emphasis 
and  spends  much  effort  personally 
upon  the  marketing  of  his  good  fruit. 

It  is  a  truism  that  men  succeed 
when  they  combine  farming  opera¬ 
tions  with  some  diversity.  Poultry- 
men  have  sometimes  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  grow  fruit,  vegetables  or 
grain,  as  they  go  well  together.  An 
orchardist  in  the  current  economic 
squeeze  might  likewise  try  chickens, 
turkey  production  or  some  other 
endeavor  even  more  suitable.  The 
trick  is  to  do  it  with  the  means  that 


Range  shelters  are  provided  for  pul¬ 
lets  in  a  clover  field  near  the  C.  B. 
Hoehne  orchard  in  Lebanon,  N.  J. 
The  birds  make  good  growth  and 
later  produce  eggs  to  help  pay  the 
farm  expenses. 

are  available  and  practical  and  not 
plunge  into  debt  in  expensive  ven¬ 
tures,  the  outcome  of  which  might 
be  uncertain.  The  experiment  of  C. 
H.  Hoehne  in  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  has 
been  modest,  but  it  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  and  successful.  Eggs  and  apples 
here  go  well  together. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


R.  F.  D.  — Its  Start  and  Growth 


Rural  Free  Delivery  (R.  F.  D)  was 
first  officially  suggested  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Wanamaker  in  1891. 
A  bill  authorizing  it  was  introduced 
in  1892,  but  failed  of  passage;  the 
following  year,  however,  a  bill  pro¬ 
posing  experimental  rural  delivery 
was  passed  with  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  Because  the  appropriation 
was  considered  inadequate  for  proper 
introduction  of  even  an  experi¬ 
mental  service,  it  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  used.  Annual  amounts  accumu¬ 
lated  until  1896  when  they  were  used 
to  establish,  on  June  9,  the  first 
R.  F.  D.  mail  service  in  the  United 
States  at  Charles  Town,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
routes  were  established  at  Uvilla  and 
Halltown,  also  in  West  Virginia. 
Two  more  routes  were  then  estab¬ 
lished  in  Charles  Town;  their  lengths 
were  about  18  miles.  The  Halltown 
route  was  12  miles  long  and  the  one 
at  Uvilla  was  20  miles. 

By  1897,  the  service  had  grown  to  . 
82  routes  out  of  43  post  offices  in  29 
States.  In  1899,  the  first  complete 
county  rural  service  was  established 


in  Carroll  County,  Maryland.  From 
that  date,  R.  F.  D.  has  grown  to  cover 
nearly  all  the  3,070  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  five 
pioneer  route  carriers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
$200.  The  Charles  Town  routes  have 
been  adjusted  since  their  original 
establishment  so  that  now  there  are 
two  routes  covering  about  63  miles 
each.  Horsedrawn  conveyances  were 
used  on  the  original  routes  until  1916 
when  motorized  equipment  super¬ 
seded  them. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  there  were 
32,546  R.  F.  D.  routes  in  the  United 
States;  their  total  length  was  about 
one  and  a  half  million  miles.  The 
cost  of  R.  F.  D.  in  1952  was  about 
$190  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  than  nine  million 
families  served  by  R.  F.  D.  and  near¬ 
ly  34  million  individuals. 

The  little  lady  who  first  suggested 
free  rural  mail  delivery  at  a  Grange 
meeting  in  the  Central  West  back  in 
the  1880’s  would  be  pleased  and 
proud  at  the  outcome  of  her  idea 
and  resolution. 
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Aches,  Pains  and  Woolly  Bears 


Weather  Adages 


(Continued  from  Page  604) 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
frost  in  the  Fall  is  subject  to  many 
superstitions  and  adages,  one  being 
that  it  will  occur  under  the  first  full 
moon.  If  the  full  moon  is  clearly 
visible  in  the  usual  period  of  the 
first  frost,  there  is  some  possibility 
of  a  frost  occurring  that  night.  The 
first  and  last  frosts  are  usually  pro¬ 
duced  by  extreme  cooling  of  the 
ground  and  by  loss  of  heat  to  the 
night  sky  and  space.  If  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  cloudy,  heat  from  the  earth 
is  reflected  by  the  clouds  back  to  the 
earth,  keeping  the  air  temperature 
up.  So  a  first  frost  seldom  occurs  on 
a  cloudy  night.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  clouds  are  absent,  the  earth’s 
heat  is  not  reflected  back  and,  if  the 
afternoon  air  temperatures  are  with¬ 
in  20  or  30  degrees  of  freezing,  the 
probabilities  of  a  frost  are  good. 

The  date  of  the  first  snow  is  more 
variable  than  that  of  the  first  frost, 
so  the  homespun  adages  have  even 
less  chance  of  being  accurate  in  this 
prediction. 

“Rain  before  seven,  clear  by 
eleven”  has  a  two-to-one  chance  of 
being  true.  One  is  the  simple  law  of 
averages  which  are  against  rain  last¬ 
ing  that  long.  The  other  lies  in  the 
fact  that  conditions  which  cause  oc¬ 
casional  night  rain  will  change  after 
sunrise,  bringing  to  an  end  the 
showers. 


In  like  manner  the  woolly  bear 
caterpillar  theory,  which  states  that 
the  width  of  the  dark  band  in  the 
larva’s  coat  foretells  the  severity  of 
the  coming  Winter,  is  pure  poppy¬ 
cock.  Coincidence  may  make  the 
woolly  bears  look  good  but  they  do 
not  hold  up  in  the  long  haul. 

The  thickness  of  the  fur  on  your 
cat,  dog,  horse  and  cow  or  the 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  deer  you  have 
shot  indicate  nothing  whatsoever 
concerning  the  ruggedness  of  the 
coming  Winter. 

Tricky  human  memory  recalls  only 
what  it  wants  to  remember.  If  the 
Winter  has  been  particularly  severe 
with  one  blizzard  heaping  its  snow 
upon  the  last,  we  are  very  apt  to  re¬ 
call,  “yes,  I  said  it  would  be  a  hard 
Winter  when  I  saw  the  bees  build¬ 
ing  their  hives  high.”  But,  should  the 
Winter  prove  to  be  mild,  our  state¬ 
ment  is  better  forgotten. 

Cycles  Are  Not  Certain 

Records  show  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
lation  between  the  severity  of  one 


season  and  the  season  following.  For 
example,  a  cool  summer  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  a  severe 
winter,  or  vica  versa. 

Then  again,  many  people  believe 
that  the  weather  moves  in  cycles, 
that  a  certain  number  of  mild  win¬ 
ters  will  be  followed  by  a  number 
of  stormy  winters.  But  well-kept 
records  show  that  none  of  these  so- 
called  cycles  are  certain  enough  to 
prove  of  value  in  predicting  the 
weather. 

Even  the  simple  weather  fore¬ 
telling  device  of  moisture  forming 
on  a  glass  has  some  merit,  although 
it  is  not  a  fool-proof  indicator  of 
rain  to  come.  When  moisture  con¬ 
denses  on  the  outside  of  a  glass,  it 
its  a  sign  of  humidity  in  the  air,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  rain. 

Rain  is  also  generally  foretold  by 
the  leaves  turning  their  whitish 
undersides  up.  Customarily,  how- 
eevr,  this  is  a  shoi't  range  weather 
forecast,  occurring  within  an  hour 
before  the  coming  of  the  storm.  As  a 
general  rule,  plants  are  unreliable 
weather  predictors. 

Comes  the  day  that  your  crops  are 
crying  for  one  drop  of  rain,  the 


His  office  is 


best  way  to  assure  yourself  of  get¬ 
ting  it  is  going  out  and  washing 
your  car.  Even  this  phenomenon  has 
its  scientific  explanation.  Dr.  Hosier 
says:  “People  wash  their  cars  on 
days  when  it  is  not  raining,  and  usu¬ 
ally  it  takes  a  day  of  fair  weather  to 
overcome  human  inerta.  After  two 
days  of  fair  weather,  the  odds  are 
pretty  high  that  the  next  day  will 
be  rainy.  This  is  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  movement,  from  west  to 
east,  of  the  storm  system  which 
makes  our  weather,  and  which 
gives  us  roughly  one  day  in  every 
three  of  rainy  weather  throughout 
the  year.” 


Snow,  Smoke  and  Special  Days 

“Year  of  snow — fruit  will  grow”  is 
true  to  a  certain  degree,  since  the 
continuous  covering  of  snow  will  de¬ 
lay  the  blossoming  of  the  trees  until 
after  the  last  killing  frost,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  better  chance  to  produce 
fruit. 

Smoke  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  weather  forecasters 
almost  'since  the  first  man  lit  the 
first  fire.  If  the  smoke  spirals 
straight  up  into  the  sky,  it  means 
fair  weather  ahead.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  clings  close  to  the  earth, 
look  out  for  rain.  Meteorologists, 
while  admitting  the  truth  of  this 
adage,  explain  it  by  saying  that 
smoke  can  plume  upward  only  if  the 
air  is  dry  and  no  rain  is  in  prospect. 
But  when  there  is  rain  in  the  offing, 
smoke  cannot  spiral  up  through  the 
moisture-soaked  air,  and  so  it  is 
pushed  back  towards  the  earth. 

Scientists  scoff  at  the  belief  that 
the  groundhog  is  able  to  predict  six 
more  weeks  of  winter  weather  if  he 
sees  his  shadow  on  February  2.  Al¬ 
though  the  day  is  noted  on  most 
calendars  and  a  great  fuss  is  made 
in  observance  of  it  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  it  has  no  basis  in  scien¬ 
tific  fact. 

There  are  many  such  “clue  days” 
in  the  folk  lore  of  our  nation.  An¬ 
other  of  them  being  tfiat  the  weather 
on  Ascension  Day  sets  the  pattern 
for  the  next  40  days. 

Abe  Weatherwise,  in  his  article, 
“Our  Proverbial  Weather,”  which 
appeared  in  the  100th  Anniversary 
Issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
pointed  out  that  “weather  research 
discloses  that  but  little  faith  can  be 
placed  in  these  rainy  day  proverbs. 
St.  Swithin’s  Day,  for  the  20  years 
preceding  1861  in  England,  produced 
more  rainy  days  after  it  when  it  was 
clear'  than  when  it  was  wet.  Then, 
too,  one  must  realize  that  what  was 
July  15  A.  D.  964,  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  calendar,  is  not  really 
July  15  nowadays  at  ail,  but  nearer 
July  3.” 


Bunions,  aching  backs  and  broken 
bones  have  long  been  the  stock  in 
trade  of  many  amateur  weather  fore¬ 
casters.  It  appears  that  scientifically 
they  are  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  jokes,  for  doctors  say  that  scar 
tissue  and  certain  joints  of  the  body 
may  be  affected  by  rapid  pressure 
changes  usually  preceding  a  storm. 
Bet  bunions  may  therefore  be  fair 
forecasters,  but  they  are  not  in¬ 
fallible. 

In  fact,  physiological  reactions  by 
either  humans  or  animals  are  poor 
weather  forecasters,  although  they 
may  tell  something  about  what 
Weather  is  already  at  hand.  If 
squirrels  are  seen  gathering  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  nuts  in  the 
Pall,  a  hard  Winter  is  in  prospect, 
according  to  an  often  repeated 
superstition.  Not  so,  the  meteoro¬ 
logists  contend;  it  only  means  that 
fhe  nut  crop  has  been  good. 


4  This  picture  belongs  here  too.  Jack’s  raising  a  fine  family 
of  four  boys  on  his  farm  near  Croswell.  Mighty  good 
farmer,  just  as  he’s  a  good  telephone  man  — capable  and 
interested  in  whatever  he’s  doing.  He’s  typical  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  men  all  over  the  nation  who  have  been  hard  at  work 
on  the  rural  telephone  job. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


2  “Hold  ’er  there.”  Jack  passes  directions  along 
with  “hand  language”  to  the  man  handling 
the  winch.  Takes  training  and  experience  to  keep 
the  poles  marching  up  the  road. 


3  “Ease  ’er  over  a  bit,  boys.”  Again  the 
hand  gives  the  signal.  Crew  teamwork 
like  this  has  helped  us  do  the  record-break¬ 
ing  job  of  adding  over  two  and  a  quarter 
million  telephones  in  rural  areas  since  1945. 


the  cab  of  a 
telephone  truck 


IThe  farm  folks  in  the  “Thumb”  section 
of  Michigan  know  this  young  man— he’s 
Jack  Todd,  construction  line  foreman  for  the 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company.  The  job 
of  providing  rural  telephone  service  keeps 
him  out  along  the  country  roads  where  the 
poles  and  wires  are  going  up.  Even  does  his 
paper  work  in  the  field,  using  the  truck  cab 
for  an  office. 
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- - CONTEST 

Win  one  (or  two)  _ 

Disston  Chain  Saws  plus  one  (or  two)  Big  Cash  Prizes! 

Think  of  it!  All  you  need  do  is  suggest  a  name  for  either  the  Disston 
DA-211  Chain  Saw,  or  the  Disston  DO-101  Chain  Saw,  or  both  .  .  . 
just  get  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  for  you  .  . .  then  tell  in  ten 
words  or  less  why  you  chose  that  name— and  you  stand  to  win  in 
Disston ’s  great  new  DOUBLE  contest!  And  look  at  this  DOUBLE 
list  of  prizes: 


Contest .  #1 


For  naming  the  Disston  DA-211  Chain  Saw— 9  hp,  2-man 

1st  prize  $500.00  cosh  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw  (approx,  value:  $495.00) 

2nd  prize  $300.00  cash  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw 

3rd  prize  $200.00  cash  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw 

4fh  $100.00  cash  and  a  DA-21 1  Chain  Saw 

5*h  &  6th  prizes  — each  a  DA-211  Chain  Saw 


Hunting  or  Trespassing? 


Contest 


For  naming  the  Disston  DO-101  Chain  Saw _ 

1-  or  2-man,  versatile,  lightweight 

1st  prize  $500.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw  (approx,  value:  $322.00) 

2nd  prize  $300.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

3rd  prize  $200.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

4th  prize  $100.00  cash  and  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

5th  &  6th  prizes — each  a  DO-101  Chain  Saw 

BUT  REMEMBER  —  get  your  dealer  or  distributor  to 
help  you  to  enter  either  or  both  contests,  you  must 
have  official  entry  blanks.  You  can  get  them  FREE, 
along  with  contest  rules  and  instructions,  from  your 
nearby  Disston  Chain  Saw  dealer  or  distributor.  If 
you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  get  your  contest  entry  off  this  week  sure!  Contest 
entries  must  be  postmarked  October  31, 1953,  or  earlier. 


Ed.  —  Last  Fall,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  published  numerous 
articles  on  the  problem  of  “Those 
Trespassing  Hunters.”  Farmers 
read  them  with  interest  and 
value;  many  wrote  us  of  their  ex¬ 
periences,  complaints  and  often 
the  very  real  damages  they  suff¬ 
ered.  Because  our  correspondence 
became  much  greater  than  our 
editorial  space,  it  was  impossible 
to  publish  many  of  these  letters 
at  a  time  when  they  might  have 
been  of  service  to  readers  and 
also  to  legislators.  Because  of 
their  permanent  value  some  of 
them  were  saved  for  publication 
now  as  we  approach  the  1953 
hunting  season.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented,  not  to  rekindle  well- 
justified  anger  and  emotion,  but 
to  bring  to  the  farmer  reliable 
information  and  renewed  courage. 
It  is  hoped,  too,  that  they  may 
engender  more  general  huntsman 
respect  for  the  farmer,  his  family 
and  his  property. 


DEALERS 

Special  prizes  for  you, 
too!  Ask  your  dis¬ 
tributor  or  write  us 
for  details. 


M  HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC 

87  I  Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


-FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICHs 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Savd  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  nc0  v0f?sc 


The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  i/s"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 
.  __  plete  with  everything  —  rods, 

unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux. 

Sorry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


$6« 


complete 


Tough  Poster  Stock  9"x  12"  50-$2.00;  l00-$3.50. 

II  x  14"  50-$3.l0;  IOO-$4.25.  Name  and  address  $2.00 
extra.  (Print  Name).  Orders  sent  prepaid. 

„„  ...  HILLSIDE  PRESS, 

569  ELM  STREET  EXT,. _ ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

-—•PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - 

Send  negative  and  3c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00, 
25  for  $2.00,  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives,  25c;  12  for  35c 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43H,  Schenectady  i,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 


Safe  Water!. 

FROM  SPRINGS,  WELLS,  CREEKS 
OR  OTHER  UNPROTECTED  SOURCES 


★  Uses  no 
chemicals 


Be  safe  and  sure  about  every  drop  of 
drinking  water  used  on  your  farm,  suburban  or 
rural  home,  motor  court,  filling  station — wherever 
water  comes  from  an  unprotected  and  perhaps 
dangerously  contaminated  source! 

The  Sepco  Sterilizer  destroys  bacteria  by  the 
proved  violet-ray  method.  Purifies  water  to  Public 
Health  Standards  as  fast  as  400  gallons  per  hour. 

Fully  protected  against  power  failure.  Easily  con¬ 
nected  to  any  water  supply  system.  Requires  no 
regular  attention.  Used  throughout  the  world  as  ★  Ail-electric 
the  modern  safeguard  against  dangerous  water¬ 
borne  diseases. 

Write  for  free  booklet  “Safe  Drinking  Water.” 


★  Adds  no  taste 
or  odor 


ir  Fully  automatic 


SEPCO  CORPORATION,  Pottsfown,  Pa. 

Water  appliance  specialists  for  over  30  years 


CUT-AWAY  ^ 
VIEW  ¥ 


ULTRA¬ 

VIOLET 


WATER  STERILIZER 


Farmers  Get  No  Protection  from 
Wardens  or  Troopers 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  L.  E. 
Boutwell  tell  the  farmers  how  to 
cope  with  city  gun  toters.  We  are 
sick  and  tired  of  chasing  them.  Last 
year  I  counted  31  all  at  one  time 
stationed  around  the  edge  of  my 
farm,  and  the  woods  were  lined  too. 
This  year  I  posted  but  these  city 
chaps  seemed  to  think  that  deer 
could  read  and  so  went  only  where 
it  was  posted.  They  took  four  deer 
on  my  property.  I  was  busy  trying 
to  find  out  their  names,  but  they 
wouldn’t  show  their  licenses  or  give 
their  names.  The  deputy  game  war¬ 
den  was  here  but  said  he  couldn’t 
do  anything.  One  window  was  shot 
out  of  a  house  not  far  off.  There  was 
a  doe  killed  alongside  my  neighbor’s 
spring  which  is  piped  to  the  house. 
This  hunter  from  Buffalo  dressed  it 
right  by  the  spring  and  left  the 
mess  there.  The  lady  of  the  house 
said  something  to  him  and  he  was 
abusive. 

What  do  we  pay  wardens  and 
troopers  for,  if  we  get  no  protection? 

E.  B.  Fay 

This  letter  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Fay  should 
be  read  by  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  in 
this  State  of  New  York  and  at  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry; 
by  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
in  the  Governor’s  office;  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  offices  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department,  which  is  the  place 
where  something  could  be  done  about 
it.  I  commend  its  reading  especially 
to  Assemblyman  Noonan  and  Senator 
Pierce,  for  whom,  the  odds  are,  Mr. 
Fay  voted  in  the  recent  elections. 

If  Mr.  Fay  wanted  to  get  a  permit 
to  keep  a  pistol  with  which  he  could 
defend  himself  and  his  property,  he 
would  have  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in 
a  formidable  application,  line  up  a 
shining  array  of  character  witnesses, 
and  spend  half  a  day  at  the  county 
seat,  being  brushed  around  from  one 
busy  official  to  another.  But  any 
goon  or  hoodlum — so  long  as  he  has 
a  couple  of  dollars  in  his  pocket — 
can  walk  into  the  pffice  of  the  Great 
Valley  town  clerk  and  get  a  license 
to  carry  an  equally  lethal  weapon 
into  Mr.  Fay’s  backyard  and  shoot 
his  cat. 

Mr.  Fay’s  letter  takes  us  on  from 
there.  Section  177  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Law  and  Sections  363-4  of  that 
same  law  that  licenses  the  marauders, 
denies  Mr.  Fay  any  relief,  Rule  35 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Since  it  is  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  that  turns  them  loose,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  interested  in  what 
they  do. 

If  Mr.  Fay  has  kept  his  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November  1  and 
will  read  again  the  last  paragraphs 
of  my  letter  on  pages  680-1,  he  will 
notice  that  Richard  Roe’s  mistake 
was  in  charging  Willie  thd  Whistler 
with  a  violation  of  Section  364  of 
the  Conservation  Law.  If  he  had 
charged  him  with  a  violation  of 
any  one  of  three  sections  of  the 
Penal  Law,  Judge  Faithful  would  in 
all  probability  have  issued  a  warrant 
for  Willie’s  arrest,  or  at  least  have 
had  him  served  with  a  summons 
(Section  150  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
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Procedure)  But  Richard,  good  citizen 
that  ne  is,  trusted  to  his  posters,  and 

hfa  hopes.  Wl‘h  ‘he  COlIap“  of 

It  is  a  fact— not  a  comfortable  one 
but  nevertheless  a  fact— that  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  any  court  action,  civil  m- 
criminal,  against  a  malicious  tres¬ 
passer  on  farm  lands  lies  with  the 
aggrieved  party.  It  would  be  verv 
neat  and  convenient  if  all  he  had  tn 
do  was  to  call  a  policeman  or 
tie  a  tag  on  the  trespasser’s  car- 
or  if  he  could  identify  the  tres¬ 
passer,  or  if  a  policeman  was  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  if  the  tag 
was  a  summons,  duly  signed  by  a 
magistrate.  The  law  requires  that  a 
hunter  must  show  his  license  to  any¬ 
one  who  asks  to  see  it.  (Section  180 
par.  8).  But  what  if  he  refuses?  ’ 
I  cannot  convince  myself  that  anv 
relief  for  the  farmer  can  be  secured 
by  additions  or  amendments  to  the 
penal  laws.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mere  entering  upon  a  farmer’s  land 
by  a  neighbor  or  a  vacationer  makes 
the  trespasser  a  criminal  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Legislature  will 
ever  enact  a  measure  that  says  it 
does.  A  town  ordinance,  adopted 
according  to  Section  130  of  the  Town 
Law,  is  obviously  aimed  at  vandalism 
about  the  town  sheds  where  various 
highway  equipment  is  parked  or 
stored.  As  to  so-called  “summonses,” 
the  Code  already  provides  amply  for 
their  issuance,  when  justified  or  jus¬ 
tifiable,  by  a  magistrate.  That  is 
where  the  power  lies  as  of  now  and 
where  it  should  remain. 

The  complaints  of  farmers  are  not 
against  the  great  body  of  decent  and 
courteous  hunters  who  usually  behave 
themselves,  but  against  the  reckless¬ 
ness  and  insolence  and  menaces  of 
a  criminal  fringe  of  lawless  rowdies. 
Rod  and  Gun  Clubs,  formally  or  in¬ 
formally  organized,  are  banded 
against  them  and  chase  them  out. 
Game  protectors  know  about  their 
doings  aplenty,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  they  can  do 
to  penalize  them.  It  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  no  rumors  of  the  misbe¬ 
havior  of  their  licenses  ever  reach 
headquarters,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  do.  In  considering  this  point 
it  must  be  remembered  that  “actions 
for  penalties  .  .  .  must  be  brought  on 
the  order  of  the  department.”  (Section 
950.)  That  clause,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  balked  Richard  Roe. 

After  all,  'hunters  are  the  proteges 
of  the  Conservation  Department,  And 
so  I  wonder  if  the  Department  would 
object  to  a  rather  trivial  amendment 
to  Section  177  of  the  Conservation 
Law  that  I  am  about  to  suggest;  and 
if  they  do  object,  what  the  objections 
are.  Section  177  is  distinct  from  the 
delusive  posting  sections.  Here  it  is 
in  full: 

§  177.  Damage  to  fences,  dogs,  live¬ 
stock  or  domestic  fowl  by  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Any  person  who,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  or  while  hunting,  trapping  or 
fishing,  shall  without  the  permission  of 
the  owner,  lessee  or  lawful  occupant  enter 
upon  the  land  of  another  and  while 
thereon  shall  kill  or  injure  any  dog, 
livestock  or  domestic  fowl  or  shall  cut, 
destroy,  or  damage  any  bars,  gates  or 
fence  or  any  part  thereof  or  shall  leave 
open  any  bars  or  gates  thereon  resulting 
in  damage  to  the  owper  or  occupant 
thereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  in  addition  thereto  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  one-half  of  which 
shall  be  payable  to  the  owner  thereof, 
and  in  addition  thereto  to  the  actual  dam¬ 
ages,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner. 

The  amendment  I  suggest  would 
be  inserted  between  the  words  “there¬ 
of”  and  “shall”  in  the  14th  line,  and 
might  read  as  follows:  “or,  if  chal¬ 
lenged,  uses  offensive,  disorderly, 
threatening,  abusive  or  insulting  lan¬ 
guage,  conduct  or  behavior;  or  acts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  annoy,  dis¬ 
turb,  interfere  with,  obstruct,  or  be 
offensive  to  others.”  The  idea  and 
the  language  are  good  law.  I  know 
that  because  it  is  quoted  verbatim 
from  Section  722,  subheads  1  and  2, 
of  the  Penal  Law.  This  amendment 
would  entail  no  other  modification 
of  the  Conservation  Law,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  a  slight  change  in  the  title  of 
the  section.  , 

The  procedure  under  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  simple.  The  complain¬ 
ant  would-  prepare  an  information, 
attest  it  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  hand  it  to  a  game  pro¬ 
tector  or  a  member  of  the  state  police. 
From  there  it  would  go  to  a  district 
game  protector  for  consideration. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  follow  it. 

Louis  E.  Boutwell 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner— no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works  ^ a 
—  and  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low -ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-1013,  UNADILLA,  N.Y 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS 
WITHOUT  MOWING. 

2.  TAKES  HAY  OUT  OF 
SWATH  AS  MOWER 
DROPS  IT. 

3.  T  A  K  E  S  DRY  HAY 
FROM  WINDROW 
FOR  CHOPPING. 

4.  CLEAN  PICKUP- 
NO  DIRT  IN  LOAD 

5.  PICKS  U  P 
CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  AND, 

BEDDING 
AFTER  . 

CORN  ✓ 

PICKER  > 


SEE 
YOUR 
LOCAL 
DEALER 
OR  „ 
WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


100  East  St.,  Keyser, 


*  Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHASRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


FT; 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 
Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  T5'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clogl  Postpaid  if  cash  with,—  ~^| 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c)  F~~TI.  ■- 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95  J 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w  , 

mmm  M  otor  couollng  included.  mmm 


CANVAS  COVER 
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Game  Belongs  to  All  the  People 

For  a  long  time  our  county,  like 
many  of  the  other  counties  through¬ 
out  the  State,  has  been  doing  very 
worthwhile  work  in  conservation, 
particularly  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
more  adundant  supply  of  fish  and 
game.  This  activity  is  carried  on 
through  the  Warren  County  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Fish  and  Game  Clubs  which 
represent  a  majority  of  the  sports¬ 
men  of  the  area.  For  some  years,  we 
have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  fact  that,  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  hunting  or  fishing  season, 
more  and  more  private  lands  are 
being  posted. 

I  think  no  one  will  disagree  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  story. 
The  sportsmen  who  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hunting  or  fishing  on  private 
lands  are  the  first  to  be  aware  that 
without  the  owner’s  permission  such 
act  constitutes  trespass.  The  true 
sportsman  will  seldom,  if  ever,  use 
private  property  without  permission 
of  the  owner  and  these  —  the  great 
majority  —  are  condemned  because 
of  the  discourteous  acts  of  a  few. 

Without  attempting  to  excuse  the 
Dad  manners  of  the  few  sportsmen, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
game  and  fish  are  not  truly  the 
property  of  the  landowner.  The  Con 
servation  Law  expressly  limits  such 
ownership  to  the  people  of  the  State 
The  unthinking  sportsman,  there¬ 
fore,  may  feel  that  he  does  have 
some  right  in  the  harvest  or  taking 
of  something  which  by  law  is  his, 
without  realizing  that  such  owner¬ 
ship  does  not  preclude  obtaining 
permission  from  those  whose  lands 
le  must  use. 

Mr.  Boutwell  has  very  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  composing,  adopting  and  enforc¬ 
ing  these  necessary  ordinances.  The 
approach,  then,  might  well  be  easier, 
more  simplified,  and  much  more 
effective  if  the  landower  would  give 
the  sportsmen’s  groups  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  _  to  work  this  out  on  a  co¬ 
operative  and  mutually  satisfactory 
basis.  R.  W.  Randall,  Chaii’man 
Project  Committee  Warren  Co. 
Federation  of  Fish  &  Game  Clubs 


[Ed.  —  In  his  vei’y  complete  article 
in  the  November  1,  1952  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Judge  Boutwell 
recommended  the  formation  of  rod 
and  gun  clubs  as  one  possible  means 
of  controlling  this  problem  of  tres¬ 
passing  hunters.] 


A  Dangerous  Remedy 

First,  I  always  post  my  property 
with  “No  Hunting”  and  “No.  Tres¬ 
passing”  signs  spaced  about  three  to 
five  hundred  feet  apart  around  the 
boundary  of  the  property.  Second,  I 
pass  the  word  around  that  there 
must  be  no  hunting  or  trespassing 
without  my  specific  permission  under 
penalty  of  being  shot.  Third,  I  al¬ 
ways  back  up  my  word. 

There  is  no  law  of  the  land  that 
gives  anyone,  other  than  a  police 
official  with  a  proper  warrant  backed 
up  by  a  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
the  right  to  set  foot  upon  one’s 
property  when  properly  or  sufficient¬ 
ly  posted.  I  urge  all  country  people 
and  farmers  to  purchase  a  good 
automatic  and,  if  their  eyesight  is 
poor,  get  a  good  pair  of  glasses.  Their 
troubles  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Maryland  p.  t. 

[Ed.  —  This  may  seem  like  a  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  but  it  is  much  too 
dangerous  in  our  opinion.  The  conse¬ 
quences,  however  justified  the  cause, 
may  be  tragic.] 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AH  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.6,  PA. 

Stop  Soil  Erosion 

Save  valuable  top  soil!  Or* 

*ginal,  genuine  K-S  fills^ 

"ashes,"  gullies,  builds  w 

and  repairs  terraces,  dams — easily,  swiftly.  Loads, 

Unloads,  spreads,  without  stopping.  Bulldozes  back¬ 
ward.  One  man  and  any  farm  tractor  does  all.  2 
Sizes,  2  models.  Prompt  delivery  from  your  dealer 
Or  direct  from  factory.  (£ 

Send  for  Free  Literature  anil  Low  Prices. 

CENTRAL  MFC. <0V  3913  MASON  ST.,  OMAHA.  NEB. 

October  3,  1953 


OCTOBER  FARM  BULLETIN 
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RAIN  WATER... 

best  for  cooling  systems! 

Tractor,  truck,  or  family  car — you 
can’t  beat  ordinary  rain  water  for  use 
in  water-cooled  engines.  It’s  free  of 
harmful  minerals,  has  less  tendency 
to  form  scale  in  radiator  and  water 
jackets. 

Comes  wintertime  and  freezing 
temperatures,  you’ll  want  to  switch 
to  a  permanent-type  anti-freeze  like 
GULF  ANTI -FREEZE.  It  will  not  boil 
off  even  under  high  temperature  op¬ 
erating  conditions,  will  not  evaporate, 
will  not  clog  cooling  system  passages. 

And  GULF  ANTI-FREEZE  pre¬ 
vents  further  formation  of  rust  and 
corrosion  in  the  cooling  system. 

•  • 


[Ed.  —  One  of  our  Western  New 
York  subscribers  has  just  brought 
to  our  attention  the  news  that  the 
Town  of  Pike  in  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  adopted  an  ordinance 
which  prohibits,  except  with  the 
owner’s  written  permission,  trespass 
ing  on  private  lands  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatsoever,  including  hunting 
and  fishing.  A  $50  fine  is  mandatory 
for  the  first  offense.  It  is  reported 
that  this  new  ordinance,  which  in 
effect  posts  all  privately  owned 
lands  in  the  township,  is  the  result 
of  the  town  officials’  dissatisfaction 
at  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
State  Conservation  Department.] 


How  to  get  rid  of  those 
household  "squeaks"! 

If  you  want  to  make  Mom’s  sewing 
machine  purr  like  a  kitten,  or  chase 
the  “mouse”  squeak  out  of  that  door 
hinge,  you  need  GULFOIL.  It’s  a  fine- 
quality,  light-bodied  lubricant  which 
also  retards  rust  formation. 

GULFOIL  is  highly  recommended 
for  sewing  machines,  locks,  hinges, 
firearms,  fishing  tackle,  sharpening 
stones  and  many  other  such  uses.  It’s 
available  in  4-oz.  cans. 


Thrifty 
farmers 
go  Gulf 
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HERE  IUST  IN  TIME 
FOR  YOUR  FALL  0JL  CHANGE! 


At  last — an  automobile 
oil  that  does  things  for 
winter  driving  no  oil  ever 
did  before!  New  special 
grade  of  Gulfpride  H.D. 
is  light  enough  to  give  “stop-watch’ 
starting  for  your  car,  even  at  sub-zero ! 
Yet,  it  provides  the  tough,  protective 
film  of  a  much  heavier  oil,  so  it  “stands 
up”  under  full  engine  heat. 

This  new  Gulfpride  H.D.  protects 
your  engine  against  rust,  corrosion, 
and  sludge  deposits,  too.  Your  engine 
stays  clean  er,  runs  better,  lasts  longer. 


MONEY- SAVING  TIP 

on  oil! 

Without  proper  crankcase  ventilation, 
two  harmful  things  may  happen  to 
shorten  the  useful  life  of  your  oil: 
Excessive  dilution  from  condensed 
fuel  in  blow-by  gases;  and  moisture 
condensation  which  encourages  sludg¬ 
ing  and  rust  formation. 

If  your  tractor  engine  is  equipped 
with  a  crankcase  ventilator,  keep  it 
clean  at  all  times.  Wash  the  breather 
cap  in  kerosene  each  time  the  crank¬ 
case  is  drained. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
Established  fSSO 


THe  Rural  in  the  face  of  last  month’s  drought  conditions; 

a  l^CVV  X  OlKer  (b)  their  plea  for  a  reduced  Class  III  price 

would  not  sit  too  well-  on  the  chests  of  their 
own  producers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
forced  into  barn  feeding  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule;  and  (c)  the  recent  diversions  by 
dealers  of  milk  from  their  manufacturing 
plants  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  would  indicate  a  short,  not  long,  supply. 

This  hearing  is  reported  to  be  an  all-out 
attempt  by  dealers  to  drop  the  Class  III  price, 
but  their  ‘front  men"  will  be  the  bogus  co-op. 
leaders.  It  should  therefore  be  worthwhile  for 
producers  to  attend  one  of  the  Utica  sessions 
to  find  out  just  who  is  representing  whom. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

wat  6Very  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
We  I180  eYTv  p°ssibie  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
houses,  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anvloss 
L0h.PRld,  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  m  our  columns  and  *anv 
be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
iresponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
tbls  x?-d’  but  su‘‘h  cases  .should  not  be  confuseu^with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ?f 
vo„^’1Sa,Ct,on'  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural™  *w 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  m  ivuul  mw- 


Weather  and  Crops 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

WASHINGTON  ISSUES  I-C  DECISION 

Apparently  Washington  is  trying,  not  too 
consistently,  to  clean  its  calendar  of  as 
many  of  New  York’s  milk  problems  as  it 
possibly  can.  Two  months  ago,  it  issued  a 
prompt  and  fair  decision  refusing  to  reduce 
the  Class  III  (manufacturing)  milk  price.  A 
few  weeks  later,  quite  to  everyone’s  surprise 
and  to  the  great  disappointment  and  em¬ 
barrassment  of  many  small  producer  coopera¬ 
tives,  Washington  recommended  the  scrapping 
of  the  present  co-op.  payment  provisions 
under  New  York’s  Federal  Order  in  favor  of 
a  plan  that  would  guarantee  larger  payments, 
but  only  to  large  cooperatives  or  co-op. 
federations. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  third  decision  was 
issued  covering  several  of  the  items  covered 
in  last  Spring’s  Elmira  and  North  Country 
hearings.  The  most  important  —  transporta¬ 
tion  and  location  differentials  —  were  omitted 
and  left  for  further  consideration.  The  next 
most  important  item  —  I-C  milk  —  was 
straddled.  Instead  of  facing  up  squarely  to 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  price  of  all  I-C 
milk  —  milk  sold  in  any  non-federally  regu¬ 
lated  market  —  should  be  increased,  it  was 
decided  to  defer  action  on  repricing  I-C  milk 
sold  in  New  York  State  and  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Only  that  part  of  I-C  milk  sold  in 
other  areas,  such  as  New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  comprising  but  18  per  cent'  of  the 
total  I-C  milk,  is  covered  by  the  recommended 
decision  to  the  effect  that  such  milk,  instead 
of  being  priced  at  20  cents  above  the  blend 
price  as  all  I-C  milk  is  at  present,  should  be 
priced  at  the  I-A  level. 

This  is  a  sound  decision  as  far  as  it  goes 
but  why,  producers  would  like  to  know,  are 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  I-C  milk  dealers 
being  favored  and  their  subsidy  by  all  pro¬ 
ducers  continued  indefinitely? 

If  it  is  Washington’s  philosophy  that  creep¬ 
ing  comes  before  walking,  the  latest  I-C 
decision  is  all  to  the  good,  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
current  I-C  price  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  12  years  without  correction,  it  is  fervent¬ 
ly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  take  Washington 
as  long  to  learn  to  walk  as  it  has  to  creep.  If 
more  serious  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  undeserved  advantages  given  to  I-C  deal¬ 
ers  by  the  Federal  Order  pool  in  carrying  their 
surplus  milk  when  no  one  else  will  pay  them 
near  as  well,  the  decision  might  have  revalued 
all  I-C  milk  on  the  basis  of  its  true,  competi¬ 
tive  worth. 

CLASS  III  HEARING  POSTPONED  TO  OCT.  19 

The  hearing  to  review  the  formula  for 
pricing  Class  III  milk,  presumably  to  effect 
a  price  reduction,  has  been  adjourned  from 
September  14  to  Monday,  October  19,  at  the 
Hotel  Utica  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  adjournment  was  requested  by  the 
dealers’  co-op.  stooges  who  were  fearful  that: 
(a)  their  alleged  worries  about  an  excess 
supply  of  milk  would  not  sound  too  legitimate 
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'T'  HE  chief  elements  of  weather  that  affect 
-*■  farming  are  air  movement,  humidity, 
temperature  and  precipitation.  The  last  two 
of  these  were  unusually  hostile  to  successful 
crop  production  this  past  Summer.  Tempera¬ 
tures  were  high  and  precipitation  was  low.  It 
was  the  hottest  and  driest  Summer  in  the 
Northeast  for  at  least  17  years.  Temperatures 
of  100  degrees  were  common  from  early 
August  until  Labor  Day  in  a  period  when 
rainfall  was  negligible. 

During  August  the  corn  crop  shrunk  three 
per  cent;  wheat  estimates  went  down  over  33 
million  bushels.  The  “crop  drier”  weather  de¬ 
creased  the  Northeast  apple  crop;-  peaches 
matured  smaller.  The  Hudson  Valley  and 
Chautauqua-Erie  grape  regions  suffered. 
Pastures  withered  and  dried:  September  con¬ 
ditions  were  only  63  per  cent  of  normal  and 
the  poorest  since  the  great  drought  of  1936. 
Potatoes  were  adversely  affected;  fortunately, 
the  crop  is  quite  large  anyway.  The  only  crop 
that  seems  to  have  really  thrived  this  year  is 
cranberries;  there  is  record  production  of 
them. 

The  weather  of  the  past  Summer  will,  of 
course,  have  a  greater  than  usual  affect  on  the 
farm  economy.  Supplies  of  some  commodities 
will  be  small,  and  some  prices  will  be  up. 
Roughage  supplies  fed  out  this  Summer  and 
Fall  will  be  short  next  Spring;  milk  prices 
may  climb.  It  is  hard  to  see,- nevertheless,  any 
price  rise  that  will  really  compensate  farmers 
for  the  severe  losses  they  have  sustained. 

Loans  may  be  of  immediate  value.  They  are 
certainly  no  cure-all,  though;  they  can  only 
spread  the  damages  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Farmers  must  buy  and  sell  wisely  and 
aggressively,  an*d  carry  out  those  plans  and 
practices  that  will  alleviate  future  occurrence 
of  drought  conditions.  Though  small  mea¬ 
sures  may  seem  too  meagre  to  cope  with  a 
serious  drought,  in  the  aggregate  they  are  of 
considerable  effect  and  value.  Abundant  use 
of  stable  and  green  manures,  mulching,  con¬ 
touring  and  diversion  ditches  all  tend  to  con¬ 
serve  water  in  the  soil.  Farm  ponds  and  irri¬ 
gation  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  brought  to 
actuality  if  at  all  possible;  this  year  almost 
anything  became  possible.  Crop  insurance  is 
another  possibility,  though  not  a  particularly 
inviting  one.  As  dubious  as  rain-making  ex¬ 
periments  are,  we  should  not  discourage  work 
on  them  to  improve  weather  control  prospects. 

This  year’s  weather  was  not  good  for  farm¬ 
ing,  but  it  has  furnished  some  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience  from  which  profit  may  eventually  be 
derived. 


ately.  He  did  take  care  of  the  house,  as  a  rule 
as  soon  as  the  need  arose.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  perspicacious  farmers  realize  a  job 
must  be  done.  On  winding  country  roads 
away  from  the  main  highways,  you  will  still 
see  many  farm  buildings  with  wooden 
shingles.  Many  of  the  roofs  are  patched;  new 
shingles  are  mingled  with  old,  weather- 
grayed,  curled-end  ones.  The  shingles  are 
often  -  beautifully  weather-hued  to  the  rich 
deep  glow  of  polished  old  pewter. 

It  is  not  a  bad  job  on  a  sunny  Fall  day 
With  a  strong  hook  holding  the  ladder 
securely  from  the  ridge  board,  a  man  can 
work  two  or  three  feet  either  side.  As  he 
patches  the  weak  spots  and  makes  things  tight 
against  the  storms  of  Autumn  and  Winter 
he  can  look  across  peaceful  fields  and  hills 
to  haze-purpled  mountains  in  the  distance 
Birds  are  gathering  for  the  southward  trip; 
color  is  starting  on  the  swamp  maples. 

Patching  the  roof  is  a  humble,  everyday 
task,  but  there  is  something  in  a  man’s  heart 
that  responds  to  the  spirit  of  on-coming 
Winter.  Making  the  building’s  roof  tight  is  a 
sign  of  a  good  farmer  and,  if  he  can  combine 
his  work  with  enjoyment  of  October’s  beauty, 
he  knows  it  is  a  day  of  good  living. 


Patching  the  Roof 

''ipHERE  is  a  puzzling  trait  in  human  nature 
A  which  makes  a  man  repeatedly  put  off 
certain  tasks  that  need  to  be  done.  Take,  for 
example,  the  job  of  patching  the  roof.  Wooden 
shingles  are  not  as  common  today  as  they 
were  a  generation  ago,  but  many  men  and 
women  now  living  beneath  roofs  with  fire¬ 
proof,  asbestos  shingles  can  remember  an¬ 
other  era  when  good  farmers  got  out  cedar 
and  hemlock  logs  in  the  Winter  and  had  them 
made  into  shingles  at  the  local  sawmill.  Sub¬ 
stantial,  foresighted  men  wanted  a  supply  of 
straight-grained  shingles  on  hand  all  the 
time.  Then,  in  event  of  a  big  wind,  shingles 
were  always  available  for  patching. 

Not,  of  course,  that  a  man  always  repaired 
his  barns,  corncrib  and  woodshed  immedi- 


What  Farmers  Say 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  A  LEAGUE  MEMBER 

After  reading  your  article  “Milk  and  Dairy 
News”  in  the  September  5  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  certain  thoughts  came  to  my  mind 
Like  the  old  saying,  “the  woodsman  could  not 
see  the  trees  for  the  forest,”  I  believe  that  the 
directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  can  no  longer 
see  the  dairymen  for  the  Association.  The  only 
way  a  member  can  hope  to  get  a  few  cents  more 
for  milk  produced  is  to  have  an  allowance  made 
through  some  “hearing.”  Apparently  it  never 
occurs  to  the  directors  of  the  League  to  start 
cleaning  their  own  house  and  throw  out  the  ex¬ 
cess  accumulation  of  employees  and  “officials,” 
so  as  to  pass  the  saving  on  to  the  farmer. 

In  my  opinion  the  housecleaning  could  start 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Home  Service  and 
Young  Cooperators.  Can  anyone  prove  to  me  that 
either  of  these  departments  adds  one  cent  to  our 
milk  checks?  The  mon-ey  spent  for  these  could 
be  put  to  much  better  use  by  advertising  dairy 
products.  The  good  will  supposed  to  be  furthered 
by  these  branches  would  be  more  directly  made 
by  the  right  treatment  of  present  members. 
People  do  not  have  to  be  indoctrinated  into  an 
organization.  If  the  League  does  right  by  them, 
the  coming  dairyman  will  want  to  come  into  a 
“right”  organization. 

It  is  about  time  that  some  of  the  window  dress¬ 
ing  was  eliminated.  Certainly  the  annual  ex¬ 
travaganza  to  be  put  on  at  Syracuse  in  October 
is  a  show  to  impress  the  members  of  just  how  big 
and  mighty  the  League  is.  Resolutions'  are  acted 
on  (which  have  probably  been  all  cut  and  dried 
long  before  the  resolutions  committee  meets)  and 
they  mainly  resolve  that  the  League  influence 
someone  to  do  something  to  help  the  “poor 
dairymen.”  It  is  high  time  the  League  made  some 
resolutions  —  and  stuck  to  them  —  to  work  for 
Mr.  Dairyman  and  further  his  interests. 

League  members  are  criticized  for  using  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  “sound  off,”  but  there  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  real  facts  before  the 
public. 

So  again  1  say:  “Let  the  League  stick  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  —  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  dairymen  and  get  the  best 
price  possible  for  his  product.”  The  League  is  in 
a  better  position  to  do  this  than  most  organi¬ 
zations  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the 
dairy  industry  but  now  it  seems  to  be  resting  on 
its  laurels  and  forgetting  its  main  intent  and 
purpose.  a  League  Member 
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Brevities* 

“Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened.”  — 
Matt.  8:6. 

Turn  off  the  power  before  cleaning  the  rolls  of 
the  corn  picker.  It  may  prevent  going  through  life 
with  the  stump  end  of  a  wrist  instead  of  a  hand. 

On  the  average,  cows  need  about  15  gallons  of 
water  a  day  for  drinking  purposes,  sheep  and 
hogs  need  four  gallons,  and  poultry  needs  five 
gallons  for  each  100  birds.  A  constant  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  clean  drinking  water  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  lower  costs  of  production. 

Highway  casualties  in  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ceed  all  our  war  casualties,  but  the  number  in¬ 
jured  and  killed  in  home  accidents  is  now  more 
than  three  times  the  total  casualities  on  our  high¬ 
ways.  Wobbly  ladders,  improper  electrical  wiring, 
slippery  floors,  rugs  and  bathtubs  all  take  a  heavy 
toll. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  on  the  Farmall  Super  C  with  Fast-Hitch 

Address - - - 

Post  Office _ I _ State- - 

I  farm _ acres.  Principal  crops - - 


motional  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
Wor Trucks... Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units... Refrigerators  and  Freezers— Genera!  Office,  Chicago  T 


My  1H  Dealer  is- 


Now,  the  McCormick  FARMALL  SUPER  C 
tractor  with  FAST- HITCH  is  more  versatile  and 
useful  than  ever  for  all  your  2 -row,  2 -plow  work. 


Prove  it  to  yourself  •  •  • 
see  your  IH  dealer  today! 


Prove  to  yourself  how  easily  and  precisely  you  can  power-lower  and  lift  im¬ 
plements  .  .  .  tilt  or  level  Fast-Hitch  plows  and  control  draft  point  height  .  .  .  apply 
down  pressure  to  force  penetration  of  cultivator  sweeps  .  .  .  control  right,  left  and 
rear  cultivator  gangs  together  or  separately  —  do  ALL  this  with  hydraulic  Touch- 
Control  and  Farmall  Fast-Hitch. 


Now  you  can  switch  implements  as  often  as  you  want,  to  keep  work  on 
schedule  with  Farmall  Fast-Hitch.  No  time  lost!  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a  complete 
demonstration  on  your  farm,  any  time  you  say. 


Try  Fast-Hitch  for  the  Farmall  Super  C  yourself.  It’s  the  easiest, 
fastest  way  to  hitch  implements  to  a  tractor  ever  developed !  It’s 
automatic !  Makes  hitching  a  snap! 

Here’s  all  you  do.  Get  on  the  seat  and  back  the  Super  C.  Line 
up  the  Fast-Hitch  sockets  on  the  tractor  hydraulically  to  meet 
twin  coupling  beams  on  the  implement.  The  beams  slip  into 
the  sockets  and  click  .  .  .  you  hitch  automatically,  instantly, 
precisely,  ready  to  go  with  any  one  of  more  than  a  score  of 
McCormick  Fast-Hitch  implements. 

Measure,  compare,  prove  to  yourself  how  much  time  and 
work  you  can  save  on  every  2-plow,  2-row  job. 

Try  Farmall  Fast-Hitch  at  your  IH  dealer’s  today.  Ask  him 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  qualify  for  free  membership  in  the  Fast- 
Hitch  10 -Second  Club. 


f 

International  Harvester  Company, 

P,  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-10,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


/' 


October  3,  1953 
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Now  these  deluxe  quality  kitchen  utensils,  me 
mous  manufacturer,  can  be  yours  at  a  frcn 
nationally  advertised  price.  Set  includes  n 
spatula,  pancake  turner,  3-tine  fork,  bastin 
stainless  steel  rack  —  all  packed  in  a  heevy-dut) 


10  ESSENTIAL  UPKEEP  ITEMS  $! 


KITCHEN  UTENSIL  SET 


ALL  YOURS  FOR  ONLY  § 


DjIOOSEN-ALL.  You’ll  use  this  super-action  pene¬ 
trating  oil  again  and  again  on  machinery,  hinges, 
locks,  bolts  or  screws.  LOOSEN-ALL  quickly  frees 
stubborn  parts  stuck  or  seized  with  rust,  corrosion, 
paint,  scale,  shellac,  red  lead  or  hardened  grease. 
Works  faster  than  ordinary  penetrating  oils  and 
does  not  irritate  skin. 

FELL  PINT . $1.00 


XkAIR-FLO  POLISH.  Easy-to-use  “one-step” 
cleaner  and  polish.  Bring  out  new  car  beauty  in 
just  minutes!  Remove  dull  film,  road  chemicals, 
tar  and  insects  with  AIR-FLO!  Leaves  protective 
film  to  retard  oxidation.  Proved  for  years  on  all 
types  of  car  finishes. 

PINT . . $1.00 


MOTOR  RYTHM.  Quick  low-cost  engine  tune- 
up  I  Clean  out  carbon  and  gum,  free  sticky  valves 
with  MOTOR  RYTHM.  Gives  any  engine  new, 
smooth  power.  In  cold  weather,  prevents  stiff  oil 
>  a .  insures  quick  starts,  saves  battery.  Add  in 
crankcase  or  carburetor.  Full  directions.  Protect 


your  engines  with  MOTOR  RYTHM  I 
FULL  QUART . 


4.  RUSTOP.  Finest  waterpump  lube  and  rust 

x  a  “ — ot”  f nr  every 


ventive  on  the  market.  A  “must  for  every 


vcuuvcuu  uic  mttixui.  -  v  -  ..etpmr 

engine.  Use  RUSTOP  to  check  coolmgsys^ 


scale  and  corrosion.  Prevents  raum^"  ,j, 
and  overheating.  Also  lubricates  waterpui  j- 
less  to  engine  parts.  Long-lasting  Pr0 
vents  costly  cooling  system  repairs. 

PINT . 


netbo 


5.  MET-L-IT  REPAIR  KIT.  An  ingenious 
making  strong  metal  repairs  at  low  cos  •  can 
or  special  tools  needed.  Liquid  111  „  jgs ha 
brushed  or  spread  over  damaged  area-  i.es 
than  lead.  Can  be  sanded  or  drilled.  _  ■  j 
paint.  Won’t  rust  I  Special  patch  fiber 
rusted-out  areas  .  .  .  cover  patch  wi 
permanent,  waterproof  repair.  Use  j.  -  p 
fix  downspouts,  gutters,  metal  ro°ib’  \  conta 
tanks — even  wood  and  fabrics.  »le  .  g0lv 
holds  liquid  metal,  patch  fiber,  soften 


;v  ' . — 


Get  this  set  for  only 


these  10  "most  needed”  chemical  products 


SAVE  WORK,  SAVE  MONEY*  Here’s  your 
chance  to  get  the  10  chemical  products  ''most 
needed”  in  farm  homes  ...  in  a  wonderful  special 
offer  which  includes  a  premium  deluxe  kitchen 
set!  This  is  Topmost  Farms’  1953  Introductory 
Offer,  to  help  you  get  acquainted  with  our  famous 
WHIZ  products . . .  chemicals  that  help  you  do  a 


thousand -and -one  jobs  more  efficiently  in  the 
home  or  shop.  These  are  the  same  fine  chemical 
products  proved  in  performance  at  Topmost  and 
other  farms  across  the  nation  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Now  they’re  available  to  you  with  this 
big  extra  value  at  established  retail  prices.  Get 
your  order  into  the  mail  today! 


‘w  brush  and  sandpaper.  MET-L-IT  pays 
‘“‘any  times  over! 

'•T  REPAIR  KIT  No.  5 . $2.00 

KIT.  Extra-heavy  patches  of  finest 
‘rfiat  ^  needed  .  .  .  self  vulcanizing.  Ready 
tuh  6  ^ou  make  repairs  stronger  than 
res  e'  Ereat  adhesiveness  and  flexibility, 
(n,  ;  u  I'nie  and  money  in  emergencies! 

Iler  holds  rubber,  beveled  patches,  rub- 
«  t  and  metal  buffer. 

JJJ . . 

Uate^AKER  No.  3.  Brush  on  this  liquid 
Coinn ,-to  stoP  lenhs,  seepage,  seizure  or 
<r^>on.  Excellent  for  repairing  dam- 
ttiacir  ‘  |-,riains  pliable,  non-drying.  For 
I®pe  'nt<  surfaces,  threaded  joints,  and 
‘«8aveV|°tj  to  K'ls°hne.  oil  and  water.  A 
f  r'  Handy  brush  fitted  in  can  top. 

.^PENETRATING  OIL.  Use  this  special 
set  rid  of  squeaks.  Oil  has  unusual 


penetrating  qualities.  It  works  into  tight  spots  and 
coats  parts  with  smooth,  graphite  film  and  oil.  Will 
not  wash  out.  Ideal  for  noisy  hinges,  swivels, 
springs,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  jobs.  Can  has 
built-in  spout  not  visible  here. 

PINT . 75?i 

5.  FABRIC  CLEANER.  Here’s  where  WHIZ  quality 
stands  out!  This  marvelous  FABRIC  CLEANER 
removes  the  ipost  stubborn  spots  of  grease,  stains 
and  paint  from  wool,  cotton,  silk  and  rayon  .  .  .  and 
it  works  safely.  Woq’t  shrink  or  injure  fabrics  .  .  . 
leaves  no  rings  or  odor.  You  can  use  it  on  most  up¬ 
holstery  fabrics  in  your  home  or  car. 

FULL  PINT . .$1.00 

10,  INSTANT  SEALER.  Chemically  seals  radiator 
leaks  in  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  Will  not  clog 
radiator.  Retards  rust  and  scale  formation.  Helps 
prevent  overheating.  Mixes  in  any  anti-freeze  or 
w%ter.  Harmless  to  any  radiator  metal,  gaskets,  rub¬ 
ber  or  fittings.  Used  by  service  experts  everywhere. 
PINT . 75f* 
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Fill  your  maintenance  chemical  needs  quickly,  easily,  by  convenient  postage-paid 
mail  order!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back!  This  offer  good  for  a 

limited  time  only. 


Mr.  PAUL  BERTRAM,  Topmost  Farm 
West  Goshen,  Connecticut 


RESIDENTS  OF  CONNECTICUT  ADD 
THREE  PER  CENT  SALES  TAX. 


Dear  Mr.  Bertram: 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  (postage  prepaid)  the  10  selected  WHIZ  chemicals  at 
$9.95  and  my  SPECIAL  OFFER  kitchen  set  for  98  cents  .  .  .  total  $10.93 


My  check_ 
SEND  TO: 


_ Money  Order _ for  $10.93  is  enclosed. 

SORRY— NO  C.O.D.’s— WE  PAY  POSTAGE 


NAME. 


R.F.D.  or  STREET. 
POST  OFFICE _ 


STATE 


ZONE. 


wr,dys  SELF-PRIMING 

Beep  Well  Jet  Pump^§ 


Greatest  invention 
in  pumping 
equipment  since 
Jacuzzi  originated 
jet  pumps.  Now 
for  wells  to  200  feet ...  a  water  system 
without  any  inaccessible  valves  or 
motor  below  ground  to  clog  or 
corrode.  Completely  self-priming  — 
even  on  gaseous  or  low-capacity 
wells  or  in  event  of  power  failure.  It’s 
fully  patented.  Exclusive  with  Jacuzzi, 


Get  the  facts! 


Don't  buy  any  ! 
*  pump  till  you  read  new  bulletin  a 
II  JDJ-l.” Write:  Jacuzzi  Bros.  Inc,.  | 


36  Collier  Street,  Binghamton,  New  a 
York.  Dealers  nationwide  a 


l 


{ 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $- 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 


At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 


UE  to  the  dry  weather, 
farmers  were  not  as  busy 
as  usual  with  late  cuttings 
of  hay,  and  some  had  even 
finished  putting  up  silage. 
Consequently  more  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  families  than 
usual  went  to  the  107th  exhibition 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  September  5-12.  Attendance 
reached  a  new  record  of  423,472  per¬ 
sons;  this  compares  with  last  year’s 
former  record  of  417,366, 

Outstanding  Dairy  Show 

The  dairy  show  was  of  outstand¬ 
ing  merit  throughout,  and  as  usual 
went  along  smoothly  under  the 
efficient  supervision  of  Prof.  George 
Trimberger,  Cornell  University, 


o7'r«  bonus 

fl DAYS 
RY  month 

5<W  SAFELY  Bty  "Wail 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $64,000,000.00 


IN  tune. 


Address. 


Town. 


.State. 
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ECONOMICAL 

NO  MEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

BujitatAe 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


RUPTURE 


WB  TRUSS  CO. 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Dept  R-10  v  Hagerstown, 


Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid , 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  is  noted  for  the 
high  uniformity  and  excellence  of  its 
Milking  Shorthorn  herd.  It  won 
senior  and  grand  champion  female 
with  this  deep,  smooth  bodied  ma¬ 
ture  cow,  Marcliff  Lad’s  Nugget  2nd, 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Ithaca.  Over  500  Holsteins  paraded 
the  tanbark,  and  their  owners  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  top  placings: 
Bulls  —  calf,  Maurice  D.  Bly,  James¬ 
town;  junior  yearling  (jr.  yr.), 
Charles  Pratz,  Waterloo;  senior  year¬ 
ling  (sr.  yr.y  and  junior  champion 
(jr.  ch.),  Alson  D.  Weller  &  Son, 
Lowville;  two-year-old  (two-yr.), 
mature  (mt.),  senior  champion  (sr. 
ch.),  grand  champion  (gr.  ch.),  Fors- 
gate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  (res.  gr.  ch.), 
Freebaer  Farms,  Fort  Plain.  Females 
— best  udder  in  milk  (u.  in  m.),  two- 
yr.,  four-yr.,  Harden  Farms,  Cam¬ 
den;  jr.  calf,  Petzold  Farms,  Newark 
Valley;  sr.  calf,  Robens  Farms,  Po¬ 
land;  jr.  yr.,  Carol  Bennett,  Victor; 
sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  three  yr.,  Monanfran 
Farms,  Canastota;  dry  cows  (d.  c.), 
res.  gr.  ch.,  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Fors- 
gate. 

The  Guernsey  classes  were  well 
filled  with  superior  individuals;  the 
entries  of  McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  won  all  firsts  and  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  bull  classes,  except  in 
the  three-yr.  class  which  was  won 
by  the  entry  of  Earl  Holcomb,  • 
Greene.  Females  —  jr,  calf,  Bege- 
acres  Farm,  Ithaca;  sr.  calf,  Marjorie 
Huff,  Genoa;  three-yr.,  Pine  Grove 
Farms,  Binghamton;  all  other  in¬ 
dividual  classes  and  championships 
won  by  McDonald. 

Jerseys  presented  a  top  quality 
show;  tops  and  champions  owned 
by:  Bulls  —  calf,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Har¬ 
mony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  Taylor’s  Jersey  Farm, 
Walton;  two-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  res. 
gr.  ch.,  W.  L.  Johnson,  Vestal.  Fe¬ 
males  —  jr.  calf,,  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid  Club;  sr.  calf,  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
ch.,  three-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  mt.,  Har¬ 


mony;  sr.  yr.  Richfield  Farm,  Hobart; 
two-yr.,  d.  c.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  W.  L. 
Johnson;  four-yr.,  Silver  Springs 
Farm,  Syracuse. 

Ayrshires  were  of  high  merit;  tops 
and  champs,  owned  by:  Bulls — calf, 
Arnold  Bros.,  Canandaigua;  jr.  yr., 
Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg 
Depot;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Sunny  Acres 
Farm,  Georgetown;  three-yr.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Elmside  Farm,  Burke;  res. 
gr.  ch.,  Meadowcroft  Farms,  Granby, 
Mass.  Females — jr.  calf,  Floyd  Lo- 
per,  Hornell;  sr.  calf,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
d.  c.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Kenmore  Farm, 
Hornell;  jr.  yr.,  five-yr.,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Mary-Ayr,  Canandaigua;  two- 
yr,.  Silas  N.  Stimson,  Spencer;  three- 
yr.,  Elmside;N  four-yr.,  ,u.  in  m., 
Donald  Putnam,  Gouverneur. 

Brown  Swiss  tops  and  champs, 
owned  by:  Bulls — calf,  sr.  yr.,  mt., 
Hy  crest  Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.; 
jr.  yr.,  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  High 
Meadow  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn.; 
two-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Richard 
Habecker,  Pittsford.  Females  —  jr. 
calf,  William  A.  Brown,  Chaumont; 
sr.  calf,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  two  yr.,  Cor¬ 
nell  Univ.,  Ithaca;  jr.  yr.,  three-yr., 
five-yr.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch., 
u.  in  m.,  High  Meadow;  d.  c.,  four- 
yr.,  Stewart  Benedict,  Massena. 

Milking  Shorthorn  tops  and 
champs,  owned  by:  Bulls — calf,  jr. 
ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.,  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid;  jr.  yr.,  Ernest 
Allison,-  Caledonia;  two-yr.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Grassy  Lane  Farm,  Cazen- 
ovia;  mt.,  ’  Donald  Stumbo,  Lima. 
Females — calf,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  four- 
yr.,  three-yr.,  Grassy  Lane;  dry 
record-of-merit,  res.  gr.  ch.,  mt.,  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  jr.  yr.,  Last  Chance;  two- 
yr.,  u.  in  m.,  Ronald  Hansel,  West 
Winfield. 

Beef  Cattle 


That’s  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  fold  us.  And  that’s  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  service 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free, 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 


Write  or  phone  for' 
further  information. 
Specify  size  de¬ 
sired.  Don't  wait 
—  act  today  ! 


HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.; 


HOT  WATER 

WlteAe.  catd  'll/ lien  Ijau  Want  jt 


Stcctn.Cc  rfti-  Punficce  ~ 
TVaten  beaten 

water  in  a  jiffy.  Hundreds  of  farm  uses  where  small  quantities 
of  net  water  are  needed.  See  your  dealer  or  write. 

Only  $3.95  Postpaid 

GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG  &  SON 
Drawer  152  Wayne ,  Penna. 


Grassland  programs  and  improved 
pastures  have,  in  many  instances, 
found  profitable  utilization  through 
beef  production  programs.  Worthy 
representatives  of  the  beef  breeds 
were  shown  in  the  arena.  Champions 
in  the  Angus  classes  were  owned  by: 
Bulls — sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  jr.  ch.,  res. 
sr.  ch.,  J.  Garrett  Tolan  Farms, 


42  MM  BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  18  mile  range,  metal 
construction,  wgt.  10  oz.  Ex¬ 
tra  wide  field  of  views.  $3.98 
P.P.  Carrying  Case  &  Shoul- 
Strap  $1  Extra.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send 
»  check  or  money  order  Dept.  RNB  58. 

X.  .Criterion  Co  ,  3?1  Church  St.,  Hartford  3.  Conn.  _S 


The  reserve  grand  champion  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull  at  the  1953  New  York 
State  Fair  was  Penny fadzeach  Per¬ 
fect  Blend.  This  outstanding  bull  is 
owned  by  Meadowcroft  Farms, 
Granby,  Hampshire  County ,  Mass. 


.  All  of  the  prominent  breeds  of  sheep 
were  well  represented  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Lawrence 
L.  Davey,  Marcellus,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  with  his 
excellent  Oxford  ewe,  which  won 
championship  honors  at  the  Fair  in 
both  1952  and  1953. 

Pleasant  Plains,  Ill.;  res.  jr.  ch.,  An- 
kony  Farm,  Rhinebeck.  Females — sr. 
ch.,  gr.  ch.,  jr.  ch.,  res.  sr.  ch.,  To¬ 
lan  Farms;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Mole’s  Hill 
Farm,  Millerton.  Steers — Angus  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  Walter  Christenson,  Canas¬ 
tota. 

Hereford  champions  were  shown 
by:  Bulls  —  ch.,  Bea-Mar  Farms, 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio;  res. 
ch.,  Morlunda  Farms,  Lewisburg,  W. 
Va.  Females — ch.,  McCormick  Farms, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio;  res.  ch.,  Ben-Mar. 
Steers — ch.,  Cornell. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

Owners  of  champions  in  the  sheep 
breeds  were  as  follows:  Shropshire — 
ram,  ewe,  F.  M.  Shultz,  DeGraff, 
Ohio.  Hampshire — ram,  Leonard  and 
John  Sipperley,  Tuscarora;  ewe, 
James  McGuire,  Oakfield.  Dorset — 
ram,  William  H.  Gratwick,  Pavilion; 
ewe,  Howard 'J.  Hill,  Albion.  Suffolk 
— ram,  Cable  and  Cramblett,  East 
Canton,  Ohio;  ewe,  Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken. 
Corriedale  —  ram,  ewe,  Woodbine 
Farms,  Gambier,  Ohio.  Cheviot  • — 
ram,  Richard  I.  Hunt,  Ithaca;  ewe, 
(Continued  on  Page  632) 


UNITED  STATES  FORGE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO 

CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT  DIV.  PULASKI  NEW  YORK 


TRAPPERS 

LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP 
ALL  FURBEARERS 

Modern  Methods.  Effective  on  snow,  bare  ground  and  water. 
Results  guaranteed.  Big  64-page  colored  trappers  supply  catalog 
free.  Tells  all  about  how  to  trap,  about  methods,  traps,  lures, 
baits,  etc.  Stamp  appreciated.  Send  for  catalog  today  to: 

S.  STANLEY  HAYMAKER  &  SONS 
Beor  Volley  Trading  Post  FT.  LOUDON,  BOX  R,  PA. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.Naylor  Co.,  Morris  11. N.Y. 


UNITE 


WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  BARRELS 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  $4.00  each, 
10— $35.00,  20— $65.00.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 

quantities.  All  f.o.b.  Peoria,  Illinois.  Terms — Money 
order  or  certified  check  with  order. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Ph.  4-4128. 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS - — • 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25t  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  FA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  andLa  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I When  Cows  Come  In 


Back  to  the  barn  means  that  fall 
breeding  season  is  here.  In  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont  the 
best  way  to  build  a  top  future 
herd  is  to  consult  your  local 
NYABC  technician.  He’s  ready  to 
bring  your  herd  the  best  in  cattle 
breeding  service  from  the  farmer- 
owned  sires  at: 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


New 


York 


Ml 


RN-5 


BBT  in  tVWY  WII6H  \  Stt®?- 

Under  average  farming  v — " 
coiKlltlons,  Milking’  Shorthorns 
wlli  give  more  proflt  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  Into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  reeords’on  twlce-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
...  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  mouths,  SI. 00; 

S2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs..  55.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE,.  SPRINGFIELD.  MO. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  RAY  L.  RICHARDSON,  WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1953 

EQUIPMENT  Ssaamt 

IHC  Model  M  Tractor;  IHC  Model  C  with  2-way 
plow,  snowplow;  mower;  etc.;  IHC  field  chopper 

for  grass;  Allis-Chalmers  blower  (I  yr.  old); 
Electric  wagon  unloader  (new);  Brillion  seeder 
(new)  and  many  other  valuable  items. 

60  AVRSHIRES  ItiV  A„T 

37  COWS,  6  Ready-To-Breed  HEIFERS.  8 
YEARLINGS.  8  HEIFER  CALVES,  YEARLING 
BULL.  It’s  a  better-than-average  herd,  in  good 
condition  but  not  crowded  for  top  production  — 
hence,  they  can  still  do  their  best.  13  cows  will 

be  fresh  or  due  within  a  few  days  following  sale 

date.  3  are  due  in  Nov.,  2  in  Jan.,  7  in  Feb., 
6  in  Mar.  All  cows  bred  over  60  days  will  be 
examined  for  pregnancy.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.  B. 
Accred.,  due  for  Bangs  Accreditation,  Calfhood 
Vaccinated  and  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale.  It’ll  Be  A  Sale  Where 
You  II  Get  Good  Values.  For  Catalog  Write. 
TOM  WHITTAKER.  Auctioneer.  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


,  34th  ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  21st,  at  12:30  P.  M 
MAPLE  CjTY  PARK,  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

25  Cows,  16  Bred  Heifers.  5  Yearlings,  3  Bulls.  The 
cows  and  bred  heifers  will  be  fresh  or  due  very  soon 
after  sale  date.  They’re  a  good-uddered  lot.  The  bulls 
are  a  production-bred  trio.  Health:  Many  Bangs  Ac¬ 
credited,  majority  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  all  T.B.  and 
Blood  Tested  and  Inoculated  against  Shipping  Fever 
within  30  days  before  sale.  For  Catalog  Write 
tom  WHITTAKER.  Auctioneer.  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I  CLINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  CLUB  SALE,  j 
at  the  Victor  Bccliard  Farm,  Champlain,  N.  Y„ 
Sat.,  Oct.  10,  at  1:00  P.  M.  20  Cows,  5  First-  | 
on  ^e‘fers'  14  Bred  Heifers,  7  Heifer  Calves, 

2  Bull  Calves  from  high  record  dams.  All  T.  B. 
and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  ship- 
|  Ping  fever  within  30  days. 

►FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayr»hirg  Silfi  Service  6oa  96,  Brandon,  VL 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

IF  IN  NEED  OF  A  YOUNG  SIRE  THIS 
FALL  WRITE  US.  WE  HAVE  TWO  REAL 
ONES  OUT  OF  TON  OF  MILK  PER  MONTH 
DAMS.  READY  FOR  SERVICE.  ALSO  A 
FEW  CALVES  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS. 
PRICED  REASONABLE 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Free  GUERNSEY  Facts 


Send  now  for  FREE  information  about 
building  your  own  profitable  business  with 
Guernseys.  There's  a  ready  market  and  premium 
Price  for  Guernsey  cattle  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

391  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H, 


MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE 


l°»  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  HIGH  GRADE  HOL- 
|T.E,N  HEIFERS,  70  OF  THEM  PASTURE  BRED. 
LHmLER  ESTATE. _ HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

^REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS - 

6IRED  BY  A  RENK  RAM,  BORN  IN  DECEMBER. 
*•  L  BLENIS.  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


CHEVIOT  EWE  LAMBS  - 

GRADE  AND  REGISTERED 
MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  SYLVANIA.  PENNA- 


,  -  REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  - 

L-  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  E.  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

F°R  SALE:  40  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE  EWE 
rn*.,  LAMBS  SIRED  BY  LUCE  RAMS. 
LR.ANDVil.LE  FISHER,  R.  3,  ONEONTA,  N,  Y. 

Fii.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 
FAf*M,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

October  3,  1953 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


tfc CALVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  A  62 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17 

Quality  Feeders 
and  Breeding  Heifers 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  ONONDAGA  COUNTY 
BEEF  CATTLE  COMMITTEE. 


REGISTERED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Outstanding  Families,  One  Year  Old,  Reasonably 
Priced.  The  type  you  would  be  proud  to  have  in  your 
herd.  „  Telephone:  Clinton  Corners  4336 

—  WILL  DELIVER  — 

TEX-ANGUS  STOCK  FARM 

SALT  POINT,  (Dutchess  County), _  NEW  YORK 

350  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summer. 
See  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  your 
selections  later  this  fall;  * 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  N.  Y 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative — contact 
BUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM.  CO. 
BUFFALO  STOCK  YARDS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  2nd  calf  bred  heifers.  Out¬ 
standing  families  reasonably  priced.  Tel.:  Cedar  7-0099 

CAVIN  CREST  FARM 

R.  D.  I,  COHOES,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  CATTLE 

4  COWS  S400  each;  I  BULL  $700.  All  three-year 
old  good  type  individuals.  Popular  families. 
MARTIN  ZAKOLSKI,  BAKERSFIELD,  VT. 

-  H  E  R  E  F  O  R  D’S  - 

STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS 
AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM  BLAIBSTOWN.  N.  J. 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  -  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


Eighteen  (18)  Angus  Yearling  Open  Grade  Heifers. 
Excellent  foundation  material  of  our  own  breeding. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  New  York  Phone  229 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

HEIFERS  —  COWS  —  BULLS 
WALTE-R  W.  FISK.  Phone  7111,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D,  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN-  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y, 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  A  FALL  PIGS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I.  MILTON.  PA. 


TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  Weeks 
Cld.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  &  EWES 

FOR  SALE:  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams  and  Ewes. 
A  few  2-yr.  and  up  EWES.  Sired  by:  Imp.  Ben- 
acre  Adventurer  A  Warrick  87-51.  Use  our  Suffolk 
Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

POUGHQUAG,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  5  REGISTERED  MONTADALE  RAMS. 
2  YEARLINGS  and  3  LAMBS.  $50-$75  EACH 
WILLIAM  FORD, 

HOB  NOB  HILL,  SALISBURY,  CONN. 

Telephone,  Lakeville,  Conn.  Hemlock  5-2821 


FOR  SALE:  27  PURE  BRED  CHEVIOT  EWES, 
18  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

PRICED  RIGHT,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 
JOHN  S.  MITCHELL,  R.  D.  3,  DALLAS,  PENNA. 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED.  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE.  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE.  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, _ MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

MUST  SELL  32  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
18  EWES,  10  EWE  LAMBS,  4  RAM  LAMBS. 
Includes  Show  Winners.  No  Reasonable  Offer  Refused. 
PETER  HUNTINGTON,  WESTFORD,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  CORRIEDALE,  DORSET. 
HAMPSHIRE  &  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  of  Breeding 
Age.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  ANIMAL  HUS¬ 
BANDRY  DEPT.,  SHEEP  DIV.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE  —  TUNIS  RAMS  - 

CHOICE  BLOOD.  REGISTERED 
RALPH  E.  OWEN,  K.  5,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

FOG  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  I  SUFFOLK 

YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS..  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

-  MONTADALE  AND  SUFFOLK  RAMS  - 

Clean,  Small  Heads,  Large  Frames.  Ideal  for  cross¬ 
ing  on  Grade  Ewes.  $75  Each  on  the  Farm. 
TIRVELDA  FARMS,  LAKEVILLE.  CONN. 


(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  637) 
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O  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OPPORTUNITY 

Monday,  October  19th 


SALE 


GOSHEN  FAIR  GROUNDS 


GOSHEN,  CONN. 


HEBFERS 

BRED  and  OPEN 

16  COWS  ALL  BRED 

Some  with  Calves  at  Side  and  Rebred 

30  STEERS  FEEDERS 

Some  Ready  for  the  Locker 


FOR  CATALOGS  AND  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

CLEVE  GRAY,  SECRETARY 
CONNECTICUT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
CORNWALL  BRIDGE.  CONNECTICUT 


ASSN. 


SATURDAY  OCTOBER  IOth,  1953 


12th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  23rd,  11:00  A.  M.  —  900  FEEDERS  AT  PALMYRA 

FAIRGROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  30th,  1:00  P.  M.  —  300  FEEDERS  AT  ALTAMONT 

FAIRGROUNDS,  ALTAMONT.  NEW  YORK 

^  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers  at  each  Sale  ^ 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LAST  SPRING’S  CALVES  —  ALL 
CALVES  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 
Grading  according  to  quality  Thursday  prior  to  each  sale.  Inspection 
of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8-10:30  A.  M.  sale  day. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  8EEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT. 

ROBERT  WATSON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  AND  DAVID  BERESFORD,  DELANSON.  N.  Y. 

SALES  MANAGERS 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  WRITE  EITHER  SALES  MANAGER 


FOR  SALE;  15  REGISTERED  2  YEAR  OLD  BRED 
HERREFORD  HEIFERS.  Short  of  Winter  Feed. 
PRICED  RIGHT,  NOW  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO 
BUY.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS. 

_ DELANSON,  NEW  YORK _ 

CHOICE  HEREFORD  COWS 

With  big  calves  and  rebred  for  sale.  Also  proven  sire. 
A.  B.  PRICE.  CLARENCE,  NEW  YORK 


-  FORCED  TO  SELL  - 

Due  to  draught  at  a  sacrifice  and  I  mean  sacrifice, 
9  pure  bred  unregistered  Angus  cows  with  two  calves, 
and  one  registered  Angus  bull.  $250  each  or.  all  12 
for  $2250.  10  registered  Angus  heifers  bred  to  Prince 

Sunbeam  210,  $350  each  or  all  10  for  $3300.  5 

registered  Angus  cows  with  5  calves,  all  10  for 
$2500,  or  the  5  cows  without  the  calves,  for  $1500. 
Two  registered  Angus  Sunbeam  bulls,  $500  each. 

P.  K.  FISHER.  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


Complete  Hereford  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1953  •  1  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

ANCHORAGE  FARMS,  WARNERVILLE,  N.  V. 

70  —  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  70 

THIS  OFFERING  INCLUDES  TWO  HERD  SIRES;  THREE  YEARLING  BULLS;  33  COWS  WITH 

29  CALVES;  3  BRED  HEIFERS. 

The  Proven  Herd  Sires  are  INCOM  REAL  10  C.  F.  by  O.  INCOM  REAL  (Bred  by  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity)  and  W.  F.  COMMANDER  by  PORTAGE  COMMANDER  3  (Bred  by  High  Lawn  Farm).  The 
Cow  Herd  is  of  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch  and  Real  Prince  Domino  Bloodlines,  Featuring  Daughters 
of  WHR  SETH  DOMINO  3,  REAL  PRINCE  D  75th,  and  A.  F.  SETH  DOMINO  23. 

THE  SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  FARMS,  2  MILES  WEST  OF  COBLESKILL,  N  Y  ON 
ROUTE  7,  THEN  3  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF  WARNERVILLE,  N.  Y.  ON  THE  WEST  FULTON 
ROAD.  WATCH  DISPERSAL  SIGNS.  LUNCH  AVAILABLE  AT  SALE. 

FOR  CATALOG  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS’ 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR.  AUCTIONEER  A  SALE  MANAGER 

4  JAMES  STREET,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 
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LINEN  Eili 
CLOSET  Elly 

1 42  pc. 

IEMBLE 
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SIX  OF 
EVERYTHING 
YOU  WANT! 


6  £,f"  6  ** 

^  N 

6  Pillow  Cases  6  Dish  Cloths 
6  Bath  Towels  6  Pot  Holders 
6  Colorful  Dish  Towels . 

Reg.  *37.95  Value . . .  Only 

*29*5 

plus  small 
carrying  charge 


CONSOLIDATED  HOME  FURNISHING  CO. 

1010-14  Race  St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa.,  Dept.  RNY  10-53 

O  Enclosed  is  $1  (or  more),  my  down-payment  for  the  42-pc.  Cannon  ensemble, 
after  which  I  agree  to  pay  $1  weekly  until  the  total  $29.95  plus  postage  and 
small  carrying  charge  is  completed. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $29.95,  covering  full  amount,  saving  me 
postage  and  carrying  charge. 
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ADDRESS 


CITY  .  ZONE  .  STATE 


CONSOLIDATED 

HOME  FURNISHING  COMPANY 
1010-14  Race  Street,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


Customers  for  Over 
43  Years! 
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It’s  New! 

9 

\ 

Excellent  Booklet 

of  124 

Molasses  Recipes 

with  Pictures  and  > 
Charts  on  50  pages 

9 

Free  to  You 


You  all  know  Brer  Rabbit,  that 
dashing  character  in  children’s  books. 
His  lively  imagination  is  what  gets 
him  out  of  many  an  exciting  scrape. 

Today  we  offer  you  Brer  Rabbit 
in  a  booklet — the  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses  Recipe  Booklet — to  bring  that 
same  quality  of  imagination  in  foods 
to  your  kitchen  and  diningroom.  The 
only  scrape  you  will  meet  with  is 
with  a  spoon  in  a  mixing  bowl!  With 
that  lively  gesture,  and  this  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  tested  recipes,  124 
of  them  all  using  molasses,  you  can 
set  your  table  with  a  succession  of 
appetizing  wholesome  dishes  for 
years  to  come. 

This  50-page  booklet  is  free  to 
you.  It  is  illustrated  and  printed  on 
heavy  smooth  stock,  with  a  center 
spread  in  color  of  grand  looking 
desserts.  There  are  charts  and 
sketches;  everything  is  clear,  con¬ 
cise  and  practical.  We  are  delighted 
to  offer  it. 

To  own  a  copy,  all  you  need  do  is 


to  address  a  post  card  to  BRER 
RABBIT  MOLASSES  RECIPES,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Then,  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side,  write  or  print  your  name 
and  full  address.  Add  the  name  of 
a  neighbor  or  friend,  if  you  like.  We 
ask  only  one  thing:  please  put  no 
more  than  two  names  on  a  post  card, 
but  we  do  not  limit  the  number  of 
postals  you  wish  to  send. 

There  is  hardly  need  to  tell  farm 
homemakers  that  N.  O.  molasses  is 
a  fine  thing  in  the  diet;  also  that 
there  is  nothing  negative  about  that 
N.  O.:  it  means  New  Orleans.  Full 
of  flavor,  with  desirable  iron  in  it, 
the  molasses  in  these  recipes  is  for 
scores  of  baked  foods,  plus  meats, 
vegetables,  beverages  and  nine  diff¬ 
erent  sauces. 

Now,  if  you  are  all  set  to  send  for 
this  excellent  booklet,  we  are  all  set 
to  mail  it  out  to  you  and  your  friends. 
And  “bemember”,  as  says  one  small 

admirer  of  Brer  R - :  the  early 

bird  catches-  this  rabbit!  p.  s. 


Beekeeping  Lady  Bakes 
Honey  Oatmeal  Bread 

Baking  bread  at  home  is  some¬ 
thing  I  enjoy.  Since  I  keep  bees  I 
like  to  combine  the  two  projects: 
hence  this  recipe  for  Honey  Oatmeal 
Bread.  It  makes  two  loaves  and 
never  fails  to  come  out  right  and  to 
taste  good.  I  find  it  simple  and  it 
certainly  is  wholesome  for  the 
family. 

Use  li/2  cups  scalded  milk;  2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  2  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing;  1  cup  rolled  oats;  2  cakes  of 
yeast;  V2  cup  honey,  slightly  warmed; 
and  about  4  cups  unbleached  flour 
plus  1  cup  whole  wheat  flour,  mixed 
together. 

Combine  scalded  milk,  salt,  shorten¬ 
ing.  Stir  in  the  oats  and  let  stand 
until  lukewarm.  Dissolve  yeast  in 
%  cup  of  lukewarm  water.  Add 
honey  and  one  cup  of  the  flour;  beat 
smooth.  Now  add  oatmeal  mixture 
and  the  remaining  flour.  Mix  all 
together  well,  turn  dough  out  on  a 
board,  and  knead  for  10  minutes. 
Let  dough  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Divide  it  into  two  parts. 

Flatten  the  two  parts  and  let  them 
stand  for  y2  hour.  Place  each  in  a 
bread  pan;  butter  the  tops.  Let  rise 
to  double  the  bulk.  Then  bake  at 
350  degrees  for  about  50  minutes. 

Mrs.  W.  E;  Camp 

Pennsylvania 


The  last  bright  touch  to  a  clean 
room  is  shining  door  knobs. 

*  624 


Autumn  Leaves  Indoors 

Soon  it  will  be  time  to  preserve 
those  brightly  colored  autumn  leaves 
to  brighten  the  home  and  to  have 
ready  for  decorating  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  table. 

In  a  cardboard  box,  alternate  thin 
layers  of  borax  with  layers  of  sepa¬ 
rate  leaves  until  all  the  leaves  have 
been  covered.  Let  stand  for  two  or 
three  days  and  then  shake  off  the 
borax. 

Wipe  each  leaf  with  liquid  floor 
wax. 

Coating  leaves  with  paraffin  is  a 
good  way  to  preserve  sprays  of 
leaves.  Run  a  warm  iron  lightly  over 
a  cake  of  paraffin  wax,  then  pass  the 
iron  over  each  leaf,  front  and  back. 
The  paraffin  helps  to  preserve  the 
color  and  prevents  the  leaves  from 
drying  out.  If  the  leaves  curl  a  little 
over  a  period  of  time,  they  can  be 
ironed  into  shape  again. 

Nebraska  Mrs.  H.  C.  Chrisman 


Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  not  too 
long  ago  that  carpets,  wall-to-wall, 
were  ripped  off  the  floors  and  re¬ 
placed  with  rugs.  Today’s  vacuum 
cleaner  is  bringing  carpeting  back 
again.  To  whichever  school  one 
belongs  (do  wood  floors  and  scatter 
rugs  offer  more  problems  than  cai- 
pets  do;  or  vice  versa?),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  carpeted  floors  give  th- 
illusion  of  greater  space;  also  they 
are  a  comfort  underfoot. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  “ Woman  and  Home”  Garden 

All  My  Own 

For  the  last  almost  nine  years  as 
your  Woman  and  Home  Editor,  I 
have  been  absorbed  in  all  that  the 
R.  F.  D.  mail  brought  to  my  desk, 
and  in  writing  back  to  you.  It  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  happi¬ 
est  part  of  my  life,  earning  my  daily 
bread  and  butter.  I  cannot  begin  to 
say  how  much  you,  the  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker^  mean  to 
me. 

One  of  the  features  on  these  pages 
which  has  been  especially  absorbing 
for  me,  is  the  Handicraft  and  Garden 
column,  Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange.  I 
well  remember  the  day  when  our 
Editor,  William  F.  Berghold,  said  to 
me:  “Mrs.  Smith,  there  are  just  two 
features  which  I  wish  you  would 
continue:  The  Little  Brown  House 
and  the  Handicraft  and  Garden 
column.’  Naturally  I  did  so;  natur¬ 
ally  he  was  right.  They  have  grown 
with  the  years  because  our  readers 
love  them  both. 

This  brings  me  to  a  garden  of  my 
own.  All  these  years,  even  over  the 
distance,  I  have  pictured  in  my  mind 
your  own  gardens.  I  never  forwarded 
a  letter  through  H.  &  G.  without 
counting  on  the  day  when  I  should 
have  a  country  garden  too.  That  now 
is  coming  true  for  me.  And  the 
name  I  want  to  give  it  is  the  “Woman 
and  Home”  Garden. 

What  I  hope  for  is  that  I  can  plant 
it  with  perennial  seeds  and  bulbs 
from  your  own  flower  beds.  May  I 
therefore  ask  that  very  thing  of  you, 
here  and  now?  I  shall  cherish  it,  and 


October  Song — The  Heavenly  Blues 

Our  Morning  Glories’  final  fling  goes  far  beyond  the  guiding  string 
That  coaxed  their  vines  to  azure  haze  through  June,  July  and  August  haze; 
September’s  blooms,  green  bodice-laced,  spread  wide  blue  skirts  from 
slender  waist, 

Braving  the  evening’s  chilly  close  in  gathered  skirts  of  mauve  and  rose. 
And  now,  October’s  brilliant  day  takes  one  rapt  look  at  Glories  gay, 
Cascading  over  roof  and  wall:  they’ve  captured  Heaven,  •  clouds  and  all! 
New  Jersey  —  Anna  Metz 


Thoughts  While  Clipping 

phone  rings  with  folks  calling  in 
their  items  for  her  to  use  in  her 
cherished  home  paper.  That  lady 
should  live  here!  My  phone  does 
ring,  but  it  is  because  my  hand  is 
fairly  glued  to  it  as  I  plague  both 
Central  and  other  party  line  mem¬ 
bers  (about  11  of  them)  with  the 
continuity  of  my  calls.  A  few  will 
call  or  write,  but  if  my  friends  are 
willing  to  have  their  names  in  print 
at  all,  I  am  grateful:  the  more  items, 
the  more  space  for  me. 

So  as  I  continue  to  snip  and  clip, 
maybe  my  mind  gets  a  bit  snippy  too. 
For  it  goes  racing  back  at  a  great 
clip,  and  I  get  to  thinking  what  the 
Editor  would  say  if,  with 'each  item, 
I  sent  in  an  “off  the  record”  note. 
And  what  wouldn’t  the  readers  do 
to  me. 

For  instance,  suppose  I  sent,  with 
the  vacation  item  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homelover,  the  fact  that  Mrs.  H  did 
not  want  to  go  at  all;  hated  to  leave 
her  flowers  and  cat;  and  did  not 
trust  the  hired  man!  Or  how,  when 
Miss  Plainface  was  honored  with  an 
engagement  shower,  the  gossips  had 
it  that  the  party  was  the  climax  of 
a  long  campagin  on  Miss  P’s  part, 
and  how  much  sympathy  the  young 
man  would  be  needing!  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  that,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hostess  had  their  house  filled  with 
weekend  guests,  they  both  wondered 
why  the  folks  had  ever  come  (they 
were  not  invited),  and  how  could 
that  number  of  people  eat  such  huge 
quantities  of  food.  .  .besides,  what 
those  children  did  to  the  furniture 
was  just  heartbreaking!  And  in  this 
weather  too! 

But  right  here  my  scissors  has  cut 
my  finger — deservedly,  I  am  sure. 
For  what  would  I  do  without  the 
vacations  and  the  parties  and  the 
-y\  (■  visiting:  there  would  be  no  news  to 

gather.  It’s  high  time  to  get  my  mind 
under  control,  and  start  measuring 
what  I’ve  clipped. 

Now,  where  did  those  children  of 
mine  leave  that  ruler? 

Agnes  A.  Ward 
New  York  State 

October  3,  1953 


Clip,  clip,  clip.  Snip,  snip,  snip! 

No,  it  is  not  coupons  from  Wall 
Street  bonds,  nor  wool  off  a  sheep’s 
back;  it  is  not  even  today’s  poodle 
cut.  It’s  the  country  correspondent 
to  a  newspaper  wfio  sends  in  her 
little  news  notes;  she  is  clipping  the 
items  from  the  pages  that  she  has 
slaved  to  gather  and  write  for  the 
public  eye. 

Although  informed  early  in  the 
game  (“this  is  strictly  S.  O.  P.,  space 
on  publication”),  the  clipping  job  is 
the  way  for  the  correspondent  to  get 
her  pay.  So  she  measures  up  the 
space  at  so  much  an  inch;  but  it  is 
by  far  the  most  boring  part  of  her 
work.  No  wonder  she  lets  the  papers 
pile  higher  and  higher  like  the  cost 
of  living,  until,  when  the  ceiling  re¬ 
fuses  to  give,  she  is  forced  at  last  to 
clip. 

If  you  are  such  a  correspondent 
you  go  through  your  items  in  print 
and  the  history  thereof  is  relived: 
the  older  the  paper,  the  newer  seems 
the  news.  Personals  predominate. 
You  recall  the  time  spent  in  finally 
getting  Mrs.  S  on  the  phone  to 
find  out  exactly  where  the  family 
vacationed.  And  so  on  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Now  it  happens  that  I  read  re¬ 
cently  of  a  country  correspondent 
who  said  that  every  Monday  her 


"  Thank  you  SO  much  for  fixing  the 
vacuum  sweeper  for  me,  dear!” 


the  various  garden  spots  will  be 
marked  with  your  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  You  will  be  there,  in  more 
than  sentiment  alone.  And  I  shall  be 
putting  “The  Rural”  into  actual 
practice. 

What  shall  I  send  you  in  ex¬ 
change?  For  that  I  shall  have  to  fall 
back  on  our  years  of  H.  and  G. 
correspondence,  I  fear,  along  with 
my  grateful  pleasure  in  what  will  b'e 
remembrance  in  the  future. 

For  now  I  must  come  to  the  hard¬ 
est  part  of  this  message:  I  am  say¬ 
ing  “Goodbye”  to  the  wonderful 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  to  the 
wonderful  staff  of  this  paper,  not 
because  I  want  to  leave  you  at  all, 
but  because  only  one  thing  has  been 
more  important  to  me  than  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  namely,  my  family.  Best  of 
all  people  to  understand  my  reasons 
for  going  are  yourselves.  I  shall  be 
making  my  home  with  one  of  my 
two  daughters;  I  shall  be  living  close 
to  the  other.  I  shall  be  part  of  the  life 
of  their  families,  and  there  are  my 
three  small  grandchildren  to  go  on 
growing  up  with. 

When  I  tell  you  that  to  receive 
mail  in  an  R.  F.  D.  box,  bearing  my 
name,  is  part  of  all  the  reason  for 
this  change  in  my  life,  I  think  you 
may  realize  that  it  will  be  a  joy  to 
me,  through  the  years  to  come,  to 
find  letters  (as  well  as  the  Woman 
and  Home  Garden  idea)  from  your¬ 
selves,  addressed,  if  you  will,  to 

Persis  Smith 
R.  D.  4 

Easton,  Pennsylvania 


Busy  housewife  finds  time  for  prize-winning  cookery 


Wins  Top  Award  for  Her  Cooking 

in  New  York  State  Grange  Contest 

\ 

Mrs.  William  Hartz  has  mighty 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  she’s  showing  her  daughter  .  .  . 

Because  it’s  proof  that  this  Calli- 
coon,  New  York,  woman  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  cook.  Mrs.  Hartz  won  the 
ribbon  last  year  in  the  New  York 
State  Grange  cooking  competition. 

And  it  was  her  very  first  contest! 

A  busy  housewife  with  plenty 
of  outside  activities,  Mrs.  Hartz 
.appreciates  the  convenience  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 

“It  rises  so  fast,”  she  says.  “Stays 


fresh  for  months,  so  I  can  keep  a 
good  supply  on  hand.” 

The  speediest,  handiest  yeast 
ever — that’s  what  top  cooks  say. 
Out  of  9,449  prize  winners  sur¬ 
veyed,  more  than  90%  depend  on 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It’s  way  ahead  of  old-style  cake 
yeast — keeps  for  months  on  your 
pantry  shelf.  And  it  always  rises 
fast.  Now  when  you  bake  at  home, 
it’s  convenient  to  use  yeast.  Just 
look  for  the  label  that  says  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Make  clothes  for  all  the  family  with 
this  amazing  “thrift  bundle”.  Full 
six  yards  of  matched  QUALITY 
Rayon  Remnants  Vs  to  3  yard 
pieces.  Latest  colors  and  weaves. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  only 
$1.89  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Order 
now — get  UK' matching  zipper  as  Gift. 
Money  back  Guarantee.  Write  Dept.  T-59. 
UNITED  FABRIX,  285  Straight  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
buffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
(bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  > 
Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


WOMEN  .  PART  TIME 


Can  you  use  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  week  as  an  extra 
Income?  Excellent  earnings  tor  only  2  hours  spare 
time!  Will  not  interfere  with  regular  job  or  house¬ 
hold  duties !  Demonstrating  plastics  via  the  JAMES 
Party  Plan!  No  investment!  No  canvassing!  No  previ¬ 
ous  experience  necessary!  Use  of  car  helpful.  Write: 

JAMES  HOUSEHOLD  PLASTICS  CO. 

DEPT.  R-IO,  263  MAIN  ST.,  W EST  0 R A N G E,  N.  J. 
State  personal  details  and  telephone  number. 


EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Make  biggest  earnings  showing  the  Tom-Wat 
Line  of  over  20-0  greeting  card  box  assortment, 
gift  wraps,  and  brand-new  exciting  gifts.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  boxes  On  Approval 
and  Free  portfolios  of  imprinted  cards  and 
stationery.  Liberal  bonus  plan.  Free  Gift  Offer. 
Lowest  quantity  rates.  2  full-color  catalogs. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 
TOM-WAT  STUDIOS 

DEPT.  2,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-22  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


to  make  you 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  In¬ 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seat 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

$1  Amazing  Xmas  Value  SI 

16  Pencils  with  gold  imprint  of  name,  text,  motto,  or 
greeting — total  32  letters.  3  glow  in  dark  3  in  day. 
One  writes  in  4  colors,  9  asst.  All  red  rubber 
erasers  in  gift  box.  H.  M.  WOOMER, 

164  N.  ISLAND  AVE., _ RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT  18 _ _ FREEPORT  NEW  YORK 

—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  $1.00  POSTPAID— 
6  BOXES  $5.00.  GUARANTEED. 

NEPCO,  LEROY  5,  OHIO 


Cotton  Stole 

Approximately  6 1 "x  18".  Fringed  ends.  White,  Black 
or  Pastel  Shades  of  Pink  or  Blue.  AH  have  lines  of 
Gold  Colored  Metallic  Thread.  Price  $1,65.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Send  Check  or  M.  0.  to  — 

K.  C.  BRUCH,  BOX  21,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  -Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  includ  lg  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 
Finishers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


BOOK:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
I  RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 
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fabulous  nut  pie,  but  a  dozen  times  easier  to  make! 

No  nuts  to  shell,  no  cooked  filling  to  make.  You  stir  it  up 
in  3  minutes — and  your  oven  does  the  cooking!  And  Taffy 
Spoof  Pie  gives  you  a  sensational  party  dessert  for  pennies! 
Less  than  10£  a  serving! 

The  secret  of  its  wonderful  old-time  taffy  flavor  is  Brer 
Rabbit  New  Orleans  Molasses,  made  from  sugar  cane  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl  country— sun-ripened,  sweet. 


Brer 

Rabbit 

NewOrtMBI  * 

Molasses 

KWh  in 


Brer 

Rabbit. 

VwOriMDl  * 

Molasses 

Rich  in  Iroa 


-•'V. 


TAFFY  SPOOF  PIE 


Seat 


eggs 


Add 


Vi  c.  sugar 

1/2  c.  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses* 
Va  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  vanilla 
3  tbs.  melted  butter 
or  margarine 


Fold  in ....  i  1  c.  Rice  Krispies 
or  Grapenuts 

Pour  into  unbaked  8"  pie  shell.  Bake  in 
375°  oven  35-40  minutes.  Cost — under  50^, 
to  serve  six  delighted  people! 


*GREEN  LABEL 

rich,  full-flavored 


*GOLD  LABEL 

light,  mild 


]  A pples 

for  Conscive , 

Jelly  and 

Old- Fashioneci 
Apple  Butter 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Ball  Bros,  Munice,  Ind. 


Apples  are  grand.  In  the  farm 
home  apples  are  the  hale  and  hearty 
Grandma  of  American  fruits.  And  to 
prove  the  point  of  generations,  here 
is  the  recipe  for  Old-Fashioned 
Apple  Butter,  made  the  traditional 
way  with  good  old  cider. 

Not  to  leave  out  the  young  farm 
homemakers,  here  also  is  a  recipe 
for  something  new,  and  authentic 
too  as  far  as  flavor  and  a  conserve 
are  concerned.  It  is  Apple-Pineapple- 
Coconut  Conserve.  We  think  Grand¬ 
ma  will  agree  that  this  is  “really 
something  like.” 

Between  the  old  and  the  new, 
however,  is  the  dependable,  familiar 
Apple  Jelly  to  round  out  the  cycle. 
With  Apple  Butter,  Conserve  and 
Jelly  ready  for  the  Winter,  no  one 
can  say  that  the  apple  orchard  has 
been  neglected  at  the  homestead. 

Persis  Smith 


Apple-Pineapple-Coconut  Conserve 

i  Use  4  cups  diced  apples;  4  cups 
;  chopped  pineapple;  2  oranges;  V/2 
!  cups  grated  coconut;  6  cups  sugar. 

Wash,  core,  pare,  chop  and  mea- 
I  sure  apples.  Scrub,  pare,  chop  and 
measure  fresh  pineapple  (canned 
pineapple  may  be  used) .  Add  pine¬ 
apple,  apples,  pulp  of  oranges,  thinly 
sliced  peel  of  one  orange  to  3  cups 
water.  Boil  until  peel  is  tender.  Add 


coconut  and  sugar.  Boil  almost  to 
jellying  point.  Pour,  boiling  hot,  in¬ 
to  hot  glasses  or  small  jars;  seal  at 
once. 

Old-Fashioned  Apple  Butter 

Use  1  peck  apples,  (10  or  12 
pounds) ;  1  gallon  sweet  cider;  6  cups 
sugar;  1  tablespoon  cinnamon;  y2 
tablespoon  cloves. 

Wash  and  slice  apples.  Add  cider 
and  cook  until  soft,  then  press 
through  a  sieve.  Boil  the  strained 
pulp  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  heap 
in  a  spoon,  then  add  sugar  mixed 
with  spices  and  boil  until  it  is  again 
thick  enough  to  heap  in  a  spoon. 
Pour  while  hot  into  hot  jars.  Pro¬ 
cess  10  minutes  in  a  hot-water  bath.^ 

Apple  Jelly  0 

Use  tart,  hard-ripe  fruit.  Wash, 
discard  stems  and  blossom  ends.  Slice 
without  removing  peel  or  core.  Add 
water  to  barely  cover.  Cook  until 
soft,  then  drain  slowly  through  jelly 
bag  or  several  layers  of  cheesecloth. 

Measure  juice.  Heat  to  boiling. 
Add  %  cup  sugar  for  each  cup  juice. 
Stir  until  sugar  dissolves,  then  boil 
rapidly  until  jellying  point  is 
reached.  Skim  and  pour  into  hot 
jelly  glasses  to  within  44  inch  of  the 
top.  When  set,  seal  with  a  thin  layer 
of  hot  paraffin  and  cover  with  tin 
lids. 


Fall  Salad 

“O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clickin’ 
Like  the  tickin’  of  a  clock 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin 
And  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock.” 

Before  the  frost,  however,  hits  the 
“punkin”  —  and  the  tomato,  cabbage 
and  the  lima  beans  —  let’s  toss  to¬ 
gether  a  few  salad  surprises,  some¬ 
thing  super-special.  But  first,  here 
are  a  few  new  tricks  to  make  your 
dishes  tastier  and  easier  to  prepare. 

Save  some  of  your  pickling  juice 
to  sweeten  and  to  flavor  boiled  salad 
dressings,  or  use  it  in  place  of  the 
vinegar  for  French  dressing.  This 
juice  can  even  replace  the  vinegar 
for  deviled  eggs.  Another  invention: 
beet  pickle  juice  adds  color  to  cab¬ 
bage  slaw;  add  it  to  the  sour  cream 
dressing  you  use  with  the  slaw.  Also 
when  used  to  thin  commercial 
mayonnaise,  beet  pickle  juice  gives 
an  attractive  tint. 

Ring  molds  make  nice  salad  rings 
but  if  you  do  not  have  such  a  mold, 
.turn  a  custard  cup  or  small  bowl 
upside  down  in  the  center  of  a  round 
cake  pan.  This  does  very  well. 

Slaw  with  Tangy  Dressing 

Use  3  cups  finely  cut  cabbage;  % 
teaspoon  salt;  dash  of  pepper;  14£ 
tablespoons  sugar;  1  small  onion, 
finely  chopped;  2  large  carrots, 
grated;  V2  cup  light  cream  or  evapo¬ 
rated  milk;  2  tablespoons  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice. 

Sprinkle  cabbage  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sugar;  add  onion  and  carrots. 
Mix  milk  and  vinegar  and  pour  over 
cabbage.  Toss  lightly  with  two  forks. 
Keep  cold  until  ready  to  serve.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  pineapple  and  parsley. 

Jellied  Tomato  Salad 

Use  3  cups  stewed  tomatoes,  ffesh 
or  canned;  44  cup  chopperd  onion;  V2 


Inventions 

cup  chopped  celery;  1  clove;  1  bay- 
leaf;  44  green  pepper  pod;  1  teaspoon 
sugar;  1  tablespoon  gelatin;  %  cup 
cold  water;  lettuce;  mayonnaise. 

Cook  tomatoes  wfith  seasonings. 
Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water,  add  to 
boiling  tomatoes,  strain  and  pour 
into  a  square  pan  and  chill.  When 
firm,  cut  in  diamonds  or  cubes,  and 
use  as  a  garnish,  for  crisp  lettuce. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise,  or  salad 
dressing. 

Molded  Beet  Salad  Ring 

Use  1  pint  of  diced  beets  or  a  No.  2 
can;  1  small  grapefruit;  1  package 
lemon  gelatin;  3  sweet  pickles;  crisp 
lettuce,  and  salad  dressing. 

Drain  the  liquid  from  beets  and 
add  enough  water  to  liquid  to  make 
two  cups.  Heat  to  boiling  and  pour 
liquid  over  gelatin,  stirring  until 
dissolved.  Chill  until  it  starts  to- 
thicken.  Mix  beets  and  slivers  of 
sweet  pickle;  add  to  gelatin.  Pour 
into  a  ring  mold.  Chill  until  firm. 
Unmold  on  bed  of  crisp  lettuce  and 
surround  with  grapefruit  sections. 
The  center  of  the  ring  may  be  filled 
with  cottage  cheese  to  which 
chopped  chives  (or  onion)  have  been 
added. 

Quick  Carrot  and  Cabbage  Salad 

Use  1  cup  grated  raw  carrot;  1  cup 
chopped  raw  cabbage  or  celery,  or 
half  of  each;  1  tablespoon  lemon- 
juice;  V2  teaspoon  salt;  mayonnaise 
or  boiled  dressing;  lettuce. 

Mix  the  ingredients  well  and  serve 
on  crisp  lettuce  leaves.  The  grated 
carrot  may  also  be  served  alone  on 
lettuce  or.  may  be  combined  with 
cold  boiled  peas,  with  chopped  nuts 
and  apples,  or  with  radishes  and 
onions.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 
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Our  Handicraft — Gardener  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th.  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
ivrite  first ,  before  sending  packages .  —  p.  s.] 


Note  to  Readers 

Beginning  with  November,  H.  and  G.  items  do  not  cover  garden  exchanges  and  we 
begin  on  the  handicraft  and  hobby  notes  If  your  garden  item  has  not  appeared  during 
the  April  to  November  season,  send  it  again  next  March,  marked  “Repeat.”  Likewise,  if 
a  Handicraft  or  hobby  item  of  yours  did  not  appear  last  Fall  or  Winter,  send  it  to  us 
now.  also  marked  “Repeat.”  We  never  have  space  for  all  that  are  received,  but  we  will 


use  first  all  Repeat  items,  because  you  wai 

I  have  beautiful  coleus,  begonfh,  cactus, 
and  African  violet  plants,  all  young  and 
well  rooted,  to  send  for  your  print  feed 
sacks.  —  Mrs.  E.  F.  S.,  Penna. 


Can  you  send  rooted  African  violet  plants 
or  finished  quilt  blocks?  What  would  you 
like  in  return?  —  M.  A.  N.,  Penna. 


I’ll  send  Harrington’s  pink  Michaelmas 
daisy  (fall  asters)  for  your  Oriental  poppies, 
red  or  fragrant  day  lilies,  painted  daisy  or 
sweet  lavendar.  —  Miss  R.  A.,  Mass. 


:d  patiently. 

Would  like  to  exchange  tarragon  roots 
for  Peruvian  daffodils.  —  M.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


I  can  send  many  kinds  of  perennial 
plants  and  seeds  for  your  house  plants, 
plant  slips,  or  what-have-you.  —  Mrs.  M. 
A.  C.,  Penna. 


Can  send  slips  of  white  brier  rose,  pink 
or  red  althea,  monarda,  hardy  ageratum, 
mums,  etc.,  for  your  ly thrum,  py rethrum, 
or  other  slips.  Am  interested  too  in  bird 
study  and  hiking. — Miss  M.  N.,  No.  Carolina. 


Each  Pattern  Here  Does  Double  Duty! 

2951  —  No  Wardrobe  Worries  in  This  Combination!  Imagine  all  this 
variety  all  in  one  pattern:  Jumper,  styled  the  princess  way  with  smart 
stitching  trim,  can  be  worn  as  a  sunback  dress.  Blouse  doubles  as  a  jacket 
with  sleeve  choice  and  a  wonderful  convertible  collar  to  give — and  get — 
many  looks!  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  Jumper,  3V4  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
IV2  yds.  of  35-in.  fabric.  25  cents. 

158  — c  Pretty  Dress-Up  Apron  for  Occasions  when  the  hostess  natural¬ 
ly  wants  to  look  crisp,  calm  and  collected!  Made  of  one  yard  of  pale  pink, 
grey  or  lavender  organdy  or  smooth  cotton,  this  flattering  apron  is  trimmed 
with  multi-color  lilac  transfer  designs  (included)  in  charming  shades  of 
deep  lavendar  with  green  for  leaves;  all  launderable,  too!  This  number  has 
the  tissue  for  apron  pattern,  plus  two  large  lilacs,  two  small  lilacs.  20  cents. 

300  • —  Tony  the  Duck  Loves  to  be  Embroidered!  Here  he  takes  a  week 
off  for  a  day  each  of  swimming,  golfing,  gardening,  roller-skating,  a  walk 
in  the  desert,  jumping  rope,  and  on  Sunday  rests  from  his  activities.  Seven 
motifs  in  yellow,  orange,  brown,  blue,  green  and  red,  7  by  6V2  inches,  for 
gay  embroidery  on  towels,  kitchen  curtains,  the  squares  of  a  crib  spread. 
Very  cute!  20  cents. 

2742  —  So  Much  Cuteness  in  One  Pattern:  sweet  little  dress  and  coat 
each  with  simulated  bolero  effect!  Needs  only  a  small  amount  of  fabric  for 
sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3  years.  Size  2:  dress  takes  1%  yds.  35-in.  with  %  yd. 
contrast;  coat  uses  IV4  yds.  of  54-in.  25  cents.. 

2733  —  Smart  Separates  Still  Steal  the  Limelight!  This  pattern  makes 
a  two-piece  dress;  then,  pair  its  skirt  and  blouse  with  other  separates,  too. 
Tops  in  corduroy,  light-weight  woolens.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  47/s  yds. 
39-in.;  3V2  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

<  Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  New  York.  (Tax  for  New  York  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Newly  washed  or  just  sprinkled 
laundry  can  be  wrapped  in  a  plastic 
sheet  and  put  into  your  refrigerator 
:0r.  safe  keeping.  When  you  get  time 
to  iron  them  —  even  a  week  later  — 
they’ll  be  fresh,  mildew  free,  and 
Wlth  just  the  right  moisture  for  easy 
Pressing. 


Best  way  to  wash  a  pastry  cloth 
is  to  soak  it  first  in  cold  water  and 
then  squeeze  it  repeatedly  through 
warm,  soapy  water  and  rinses.  In¬ 
stead  of  wringing,  spread  it  flat  and 
smooth  out  wrinkles  with  a  spatula 
or  brush.  When  dry,  no  ironing! 


October  3,  1953 
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does  your  range  have 
these  modern 
cooking  features? 


BED  WHEEL  REGULATOR 

assures  correct  oven  temperature 

SWING  OUT  BROILER 

ends  bending  and  stooping 

"MAGIC-AIRI” 

helps  keep  kitchen  air  sweet 

"MAGIC  OVEN-EYE” 

tells  when  the  oven  is  ready 

"MAGIC-RAY” 

means  faster,  easier  broiling 

"MAGIC  FLAME”  UN)- BURNER 

gives  complete  cooking  heat  flexibility 


Here’s  the  feature-studded  Magic  Chef  gas  range  that  adds 
extra  carefree  hours  to  your  life!  Enjoy  a  cleaner,  brighter, 
work-saving  kitchen  with  Magic  Chef  .  .  .  the  dependable  range 
that  gives  you  easier  cooking,  cooler  baking,  better  broiling. 
No  wonder  more  homemakers  are  changing  to  Magic  Chef . 


AND  TIME  TO  CHANGE  TO 


MUOF 


THE  MODERN  FUEL 


the  cleaner,  more  dependable, 
more  economical  gas  service! 

CLEANER  .  .  .  “Pyrofax”  Gas  is  a  pure,  dry  bottled  gas  that 
bums  with  a  clean,  blue  flame — without  soot,  odor,  or  varia¬ 
tions  in  heating  value.  Helps  keep  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen 
walls  clean  and  sparkling. 

MORE  ECONOMICAL  .  .  .  “  Pyrofax”  Gas  saves  you  money 
because  there  is  never  any  waste — you  get  full  value  from 
every  pound  of  gas.  There  are  no  “extras” — no  turn-on  or 
turn-off  charges. 


MORE  DEPENDABLE  .  .  .  Storms  or  power  failures  cannot  disrupt 
your  service  because  with  “Pyrofax”  Gas  your  fuel  supply  is 
right  on  your  own  premises. 

Quality  Tested  For  Over  30  Years 

MILLIONS  OF  MEALS  COOKED  DAILY  WITH  " PYROFAX ”  GAS 
AND  MAGIC  CHEF 

more  women  cook  on 

^Atayic  C/ie£ 

than  on  any  other  range 

MAGIC  CHEF,  INC.  «  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


See  the  New  Magic  Chef  at  these  PYROFAX  GAS  DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton . So.  Jersey  Natural 

Gas  Company 

Ledgewood . ..Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade. .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood ...  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. .  ..Edward  W.  Russell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas . H.  R.  Hansman 


NEW  YORK 

Albany . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath.... Vogel’s  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

BmT  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton. . .  .Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.. Chas.  H.  Schuman, 

Inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . ...Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham .  Leslie’s 

Cobleskill. .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 


Dundee . Shaw’s  Hardware 

Earlvi  lie ....  Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Amherst. . .  .Brese  Gas  &  Ap¬ 
pliance  Corp. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins,  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . ....A.  J.  Daniels 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hamburg . . . . Weinborg  Bottled  Gas 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown _ Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Amold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . ...Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 

Old  Forgo. ...  .Old  Forge  Hardware 
&  Furniture  Co. 


Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 
Oswego . J .  Fenske’s 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenoicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Bene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’ Woods.  Point  O’Woods  Assn. 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Prince  Bay . Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Pulaski.... Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay’s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn .. Schoelles  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 

Sayville.  ...Thurber  Appliance  Store 

Southampton.... Halsey  Gas  Service 

Spring  Valley . Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon. .  .Story  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare.  Inc. 
Wolcott . Paddock  Hardware 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


ON  THE  TRACK  OF  SUCCESS 

This  is  my  big  day!  I  am  clad  in  a  bright 
red  and  white  jockey  suit  and  high  black 
boots.  I’m  practically  shaking  in  those 
boots.  This  will  be  my  first  race  and  I 
hope  it’s  not  the  last. 

Comet,  my  three  year  old  colt,  must  feel 
the  same  way.  He  senses  my  excitement 
and  is  dancing  around  like  a  wound  up 
doll.  I  had  better  get  Comet  to  the  gate 
now  for  the  race  is  about  to  begin.  He 
seems  to  take  everything  pretty  nicely  for 
a  horse  so  young. 

Suddenly  the  bell  rings!  The  gates  fly 
open  and  the  eager  horses  burst  out.  It 
is  hard  to  keep  Comet  back  but  I  try. 
After  two  furlongs  I’ll  let  him  go.  What 
speed!  His  powerful  legs  strain  forward  as 
he  tries  to  gain  speed.  If  he  wins  this 
race  he  will  be  the  horse  of  the  year,  for 
this  is  the  Kentucky  Derby!  I  urge  him 
on!  He  seemed  tireless!  He  has  gotten  up 
to  the  front  in  no  time  at  all. 

My  body  aches  from  being  huddled  up 
but  I  don’t  care  because  we  are  passing 
the  first  horse  with  more  speed  than  any 
horse  I’ve  seen.  And  the  finish  line  is 
so  near.  Comet  comes  forth  with  such  great 
speed  that  we  have  just  passed  that  line 
in  no  time  at  all.  What  a-a-a-!  I  just  can’t 
find  words  for  this  horse. 

I  walk  Comet  to  the  Winner’s  Circle 
where  they  present  us  with  a  horseshoe  of 
roses  and  the  photographers  call  me  to 
look  everywhere.  I  smile  proudly.  I  know 
Comet -is  smiling  too,  in  his  heart,  for  we 
are  on  the  track  to  success.  I  won’t  be  a 
small  town  kid  anymore. 

I  can  see  the  headlines  some  day  on  the 
sports  page:  “Johnnie  Brent  Brings  Comet  .in 
First  at  Churchill  Downs!”  —  Carol 
Reuther,  16,  New  York, 


© 


BOY  SOPHOMORE  LIKES  A  LOT  OF 
THINGS 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  a  long  time,  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  a  sophomore  in 
high  school;  also  like  to  play  baseball, 
baskektball  and  hockey.  I  love  to  read  and 
draw.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  we  have  about 
30  cows  and  twin  calves;  we  also  have 
chickens.  I  would  enjoy  hearing  from  any¬ 
one.  especially  those  near  my  age.  — 
Francis  Short,  15,  Delaware. 


TWO  SISTERS  WANT  PEN  PALS 

Every  time  The  Rural  New-Yorker  comes 
my  sister  and  I  sit  down  and  look  for  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Page,  We  enjoy  it  very 
much  and  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  world.  We  live  in  a 
small  farm  house  about  three  miles  from 
town.  I  have  one  hobby:  matchbook  col¬ 
lecting,  but  also  enjoy  hunting  and  foot¬ 
ball.  — •  Forrest  Gleason,  14;  Jacqueline 
Gleason,  16,  Massachusetts. 


FARM  BOY  LOVES  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

We  live  on  a  farm  and  I’ve  lived  here 
most  of  my  life.  My  hobbies  are  swimming, 
fishing  and  anything  connected  with  the 
outdoors.  I  love  music  and  most  sports, 
especially  baseball.  I  haven’t  written  to  Our 
Page  before  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  boys  and  girls.  —  Vernon  Every,  16, 
Pennsylvania. 


PLAYS  PIANO,  FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO 

For  the  past  three  years  I’ve  found  Our 
Page  good  reading,  especially  interesting 
during  the  quiet  summer  months.  I  always 
keep  the  Lines  From  Our  Letters  for  the 
last,  and  I’ve  gained  a  wonderful  pen 
pal,  I  love  classical  music  and  good  books 
and  I  also  play  the  piano  and  accompany 
a  local  choral  group  (and  get  paid  too)! 
I  play  first  flute  in  the  school  band  and 
also  a  poor  piccolo.  I  try  to  write  stories 
and  hope  some  day  to  write  a  book.  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  write  to  some  of  you 
who  share  my  interests.  —  Sheila  Brazil, 
16,  New  York. 


Two  Book  Reviews 


Drawn  by  Betty  Keoug,  14,  New  York.  $>Y  ALBERT  PA750N  TERHUNE 


REVIEWED  BY  BETTY  KEOUGH,  14,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Payson  Terhune  is  the  author  of 
many  wonderful  dog  stories.  Lad  of  Sunny- 
bank  is  a  dog  who  becomes  a  hero.  Let  me 
tell  just  one  part  of  Lad’s  life  story. 

One  day  Mr.  Twinch  came  to  see  Lad's 
master  and  mistress  about  a  donation  for 
an  orphan’s  home.  From  the  first  time 
Peter  K,  Twinch  set  eyes  on  Lad  he  had 
a  great  hatred  for  the  collie.  His  reason 
was  that  people  spent  more  money  on 
canines  then  he  ever  collected  for  the 
children  at  the  orphanage.  Lad,  likewise, 
from  the  first  sight  of  Twinch,  sensed  the 
man’s  hatred,  and  returned  it, 

A  few  days  later  the  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  attended  a  horse  show;  Twinch  and 
his  young  daughter  were  there  also.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  show  six  Clydesdales  were  con¬ 
voyed  from  the  ring  toward  their  sheds. 
Five  of  the  horses  went  in  but  the  sixth 
balked.  While  the  big  animal  was  still  en¬ 
raged  at  being  forced,  Twinch’s  daughter 
picked  up  a  pebble,  hurled  it  and  struck 
the  horse.  This  maddened  the  Clydesdale 
so  that  he  dashed  madly  after  the  girl. 

Immediately  Lad  streaked  in  pursuit  of 
both.  Getting  close,  one  of  the  horse’s  iron¬ 
clad  hooves  touched  Lad’s  side,  tearing 
loose  skin  and  flesh.  Nevertheless  on  went 
Lad.  Up  he  jumped  clutching  the  horse’s 
side  with  a  bulldog  grip. 

I  am  sure  dog  lovers  will  enjoy  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  incident  and  many  others  in 
Terhune’s  fascinating  book. 


LITTLE  WOMEN  BY 
REVIEWED  BY  JOAN  WEEMS,  10,  CONN. 

For  several  weeks  I  have  been  reading 
this  very  interesting  story,  written  long  ago 
but  still  read  by  boys  and  girls  ever  since. 
Much  of  it  is  about  four  sisters:  Meg,  Jo, 
Amy  and  Beth  which  is  true.  You’ll  like  to 
read  about  the  sorrows  and  fun  these  four 
sisters  had  while  growing  up. 

One  particularly  funny  incident  was 
when  Laurie  showed  Jo  his  grandfather’s 


LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 

picture  and  Jo  said,  “He  is  not  as  hand¬ 
some  as  my  grandfather,  but  I  like  him.” 
Was  Jo  surprised  to  see  Laurie’s  grand¬ 
father  right  behind  her  and  hear  him  say,^ 
“Thank  you.  Ma’am." 

Because  I  have  not  finished  Little  Women 
yet  I  can  hardly  wait  to  find  out  if  Jo 
marries  Laurie  in  the  end.  People  say  that 
any  girl  my  age  should  be  sure  to  read 
Little  Women. 


Editor’s  Message 


I  have  had  quite  a  few  questions  about  the  letters  sent  out  to  pen 
pals.  Your  post  office  will  weigh  letters  for  you  that  go  outside  the 
United  States  for  correct  postage.  If  you  get  no  answer  to  a  letter, 
you  can  assume  that  your  pen  pal  has  perhaps  received  too  many 
letters  to  answer  all.  You  should  see  the  amount  of  mail  some  boys 
and  girls  get!  Just  follow  instructions  in  Letter  Wanted  column. 

When  sketching  for  the  Page,  these  are  important:  make  the  draw¬ 
ings  no  larger  than  a  post  card;  do  it  in  black  ink  (not  blue,  nor  in 
pencil) ;  erase  a  LI  smudges  and  pencil  lines;  make  pen  lines  clean  and 
true.  It  is  a  shame  to  ruin  a  good  idea  with  careless  work  or  a  messy 
effect.  Put  your  initials  (small),  or  a  single  name,  on  the  drawing. 

Finally,  if  jmu’d  like  to  read  books  mentioned  in  the  our  Book 
Review  column,  just  go  to  your  town  library,  school  library  or  to  a 
book  store.  If  they  don’t  have  it  on  hand,  I  am  sure  they  can  get  it 
for  you.  —  Elsie  Unger 


GREAT  VARIETY  HERE 
When  The  Rural  New-Yorker  arrives  I 
turn  to  Our  Page  first  and  enjoy  the  nice 
letters  and  poems.  My  hobbies  are  writing 
letters,  reading  books,  collecting  stamps, 
post  cards  and  movie  star  photos.  I  will 
gladly  exchange  stamps,  post  cards  and 
pictures  with  anyone.  I  enjoy  horseback 
riding,  bicycle  riding,  singing,  playing  the 
piano  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  I  have  a 
great  love  for  animals  and  have  a  few 
pets,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
any  boy  or  girl  of  any  age,  from  any 
State  or  country!  Enclose  a  picture  of  your¬ 
self  if  you  can.  —  Dolores  Hawley,  16, 
New  York, 


BRAND  NEW  READER  OF  OUR  PAGE 
I  read  the  Boys  and  Girls  Page  for  the 
first  time  yesterday.  I  live  in  the  country 
and  have  four  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
I  like  to  swim  very  much  and  also  en¬ 
joy  roller  skating  and  ice  skating.  We 
have  two  calves,  a  dog,  chickens,  ducks 
and  rabbits.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  all  jover  the  world.  Please 
enclose  a  photo  if  possible.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  write  back  to  you.  —  Helen 
Davis,  13,  New  York.  . 


THANKS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

I  should  have  written  sooner  to  thank 
many  Our  Page  friends  very  much  for  an 
your  letters.  Time  just  seems  to  fly  hern 
as  it  does,  I  suppose,  in  the  United  States 
too.  Anyway,  I  received  so  many  letters 
that  I  could  not  possibly  answer  them 
all,  so  I  hope  all  those  who  are  waitine 
will  understand.  I  answered  as  many  as  I 
possibly  could  and  will  try  to  pass  the 
other  addresses  to  other  Australian  girls 
and  boys.  Many  thanks  once  again  _ 
Barbara  Brown,  Australia. 


ALFRED  LIKES  BOOKS  ON  HUNTING 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  and 
I  am  in  the  third  term  of  high  school  this 
Fall.  I  live  where  I  don’t  have  manv 
friends  so  that  is  why  I  would  like  to  have 
some  boys  and  girls  write  to  me.  I  also 
like  to  read  books  on  hunting.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  some  of  you  soon.  —  Alfred 
Raab,  15,  New  York. 


CHARLES,  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR 
We  live  on  a  65  acre  farm  about  five 
miles  from  the  village.  I  start  senior  in 
high  school  this  year.  I  enjoy  all  sports, 
especially  basketball.  My  favorite  hobby  is 
playing  the  accordian.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  boys  and  girls,  so  please  write 
to  me.  —  Charles  Every,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


LAZY  MARY 

Dishes  piled  high,  sink’s  overflowing; 
Dirt  in  the  comers,  light  still  glowing; 
Children  all  dirty,  tears  in  their  eyes: 
Where’s  lazy  Mary?  In  bed  she  still  liesl 
—  Pauline  Tewes,  Pennsylvania 


LIMERICK 

There  was  a  young  lady  from  Cox, 
Who  was  tired  of  the  empty  mailbox; 
She  wrote  to  Our  Page 
At  twelve  years  of  age: 

Now  the  mail  coming  in  beats  the  clox! 
—  Dorothy  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Check  with  your  post  office  for 
mail  going  outside  the  U.  S. 

New  York:  Alberta  Munger,  14;  Helen 
Davis,  13;  Beverly  Oddy,  14;  Naomi  Lay¬ 
man,  15;  Sherril  Zenger,  13;  Diana  Gravel, 
16;  Valerie  Loucks,  15;  Mary  Lewis, 
Janet  Steele;  Christine  Gaylord,  15;  Vernon 
Fisher;  Joan  Meyers,  14;  Betty  Hartmann, 
14;  Shelia  Brazil,  16;  Shirley  Orr,  15;  Alfred 
Raab,  15;  Patricia  Dunnigan,  15;  Dolores 
Hawley,  16. 

Pennsylvania;  Marlene  Daniels,  U; 
Charles  Every,  15;  Vernon  Every,  16;  Eloise 
Every,  12;  Paul  Bloss,  11;  Dawn  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Jacqueline  Prado, 

Forrest  Gleason,  14;  Jacqueline  Gleason,  »• 

Connecticut:  Susanne  Dubiell,  12;  Frances 
Moore,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Lucille  Bare,  11. 

Delaware:  Francis  Short,  15* 

Maine:  Ruth  Sullivan,  13. 

Maryland  Joanne  Bradshaw,  13. 

Minnesota:  Karen  Kruiger,  111  Joan 

Haas,  17, 

Australia:  Judith  Hartwig,  14, 


Animals  Ever 
on 

the  Alert 


OLD  GRIZZLY 

Drawn  by  Merle  Gordon,  16,  Maifta 
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FUU  GALLOP 


FULIU  GALLOP:  Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  Massachusetts. 
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LADY,  MY  IRISH  SETTER 
Drawn  by  Linda  Ahrens,  14,  Pennsy  v 
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Marketing  Fall  Fattened 
Lambs 

When  is  the  best  time  to  market 
home  raised,  fall  fattened  lambs? 
How  should  they  be  handled  to  get 
them  ready  to  market  at  such  time 
as  you  may  suggest?  K.  c.  g. 

The  earlier  that  home  raised,  fall 
fattened  lambs  can  be  marketed,  the 
better.  Preferably  they  should  be 
well  finished  and  ready  to  sell  not 
later  than  December  or  early  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  reason  is  that  after  that 
time  large  numbers  of  fall  fattened 
lambs  are  arriving  at  the  markets, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  usually 
quite  a  drop  in  price  for  well 
finished  lambs.  However,  there  is 
usually  scarcity  of  fat  lambs  on  the 
slaughter  markets  until  mid-January; 
after  that  time  and  until  early 
spring,  lambs  reach  the  markets  and 
the  price  continues  to  decline  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  supplies. 

Throughout  the  wheat  belt  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  thousands  of 
lambs  are  annually  fattened  by  graz¬ 
ing  them  on  the  growing  winter 
wheat.  Such  a  practice  is  beneficial 
to  the  wheat,  as  it  stools  better,  and 
the  feed  supplied  is  both  nutritious 
and  low  in  cost.  Northeastern  lamb 
feeders  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  this  low  production  cost  un¬ 
less  they  fatten  their  lambs  for  an 
early  market. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  de¬ 
sired  result,  the  lambs  must  be  kept 
gaining  continuously  from  the  time 
they  are  weaned.  Then,  as  pastures 
get  short  in  the  late  Summer,  start 
graining  the  lambs.  Begin  by  using 
relatively  small  amounts  of  grain, 
mostly  whole  oats;  then  gradually 
substitute  shelled  corn  for  the  oats, 
until  the  lambs  are  eating  what  they 
will  clean  up  in  a  day.  Keep,  coarse 
salt  and  plenty  of  clean  water  before 
the  lambs  *at  all  times. 


Guard  Against  Anthrax 

It  is  my  understanding  that  last 
year  there  was  a  severe  anthrax  epi¬ 
demic  and  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
this  condition  may  be  repeated  again 
this  Fall.  I  should  like  to  have  you 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
infection  and  how  it  might  be  con- 
frolled.  c.  J.  m. 

An  alert,  to  guard  against  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  1952’s  deadly  anthrax  epi¬ 
demic,  the  worst  in  the  nation’s  his¬ 
tory,  was  recently  urged  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Animal 
Health.  Late  Summer  and  Fall  are 
special  danger  periods  for  anthrax, 
because  close  grazing  on  sparse 
pastures  more  readily  exposes  live¬ 
stock  to  the  anthrax  germs  which 
hve  in  the  soil.  The  Foundation  re¬ 
ports  that  there  were  1,644  outbreaks 
®  32  states  last  year,  killing  nearly 
3,500  head  of  livestock.  The  1952  epi¬ 
demic  was  marked  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  disase  in  many  new  areas. 
This  infection  of  new  areas  with 
anthrax  germs  has  increased  the 
danger.  Consequently,  all  livestock 
raisers  must  be  ever  alert  for  new 
outbreaks. 

Vaccination  of  livestock  in  these 
danger  zones  is  recommended,  be- 
CiUse.  anthrax  can  be  controlled 
effectively  by  vaccines.  Since  an¬ 
thrax  can  strike  with  deadly  speed, 
tolling  apparently  healthy  animals 
overnight,  it  is  recommended  that 
all  obscure  livestock  deaths  be  re¬ 
ported  immediately  to  the  local 
veterinarian  or  state  and  federal  au¬ 
thorities.  Farmers  who  ignore  possi¬ 
ble  anthrax  outbreaks  endanger  not 
0nly  their  own  farm,  but  their  entire 
**roa.  Anthrax  can  infect  human 
beings  also,  and  failure  to  adopt 
^mediate  control  measures  can 
®enace  human  health. 

Owner’s  Liability  for 
Diseased  Livestock 

What  is  the  liability  of  an  owner 
t  livestock  infected  with  a  com¬ 
municable  disease  that  infects  other 
People’s  livestock?  H.  l.  m. 

if  livestock  infected  with  a  eom- 
unmable  disease  are  permitted  to 
ra>*  away  or  run  at  large,  the  own- 
J-  liable  for  damages  if  his  ani- 
transmit  the  disease  to  others. 
°wever,  if  the  diseased  animals  are 
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kept  confined  on  the  farm,  either  in 
a  building  or  in  a  fenced  pasture,  the 
owner  incurs  no  damage  liability  by 
virtue  of  the  animals  acquiring  a 
communicable  disease,  even  though 
they  transmit  it  to  other  animals.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  owner  know¬ 
ingly  sells  diseased  animals  to  a 
dealer  and  the  animals  are  unknow¬ 
ingly  sold  by  the  dealer  to  another 
person  whose  healthy  animals  they 
infect,  the  original  owner  is  liable 
for  the  damages.  There  might  also 
be  a  case  where  some  person  pur¬ 
chased  and  brought  on  their  premises 
animals  in  violation  of  certain  quar¬ 
antine  and  health  restrictions.  If 
such  animals  were  diseased  and 
spread  the  infection,  the  owner 
would  be  liable  to  both  a  fine  and 
damages  or  such  other  punishment 
as  might  be  prescribed  by  both  state 
and  local  laws.  And  in  any  case,  even 
if  the  animals  remained  healthy,  the 
owner  would  still  be  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution  by  the  health  department  be¬ 
cause  his  purchase  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  animals  was  a  violation 
of  existing  health  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions. 


Heifers  Gnaw  Wood  and 
Eat  Hair 

My  dairy  heifers  have  abnormal 
appetites;  they  gnaw  wood  and  eat 
the  hair  off  their  own  bodies  where 
they  can  get  at  it,  and  also  lick  tl?e 
hair  off  others  in  the  herd.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  cause,  and  how  may 
it  be  stopped  and  prevented? 

The  abnormal  craving  for  wood 
and  hair  in  your  heifers  is  probably 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus 
and  cobalt.  A  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture  containing  these 
minerals  should  be  kept  before  them 
at  all  times.  If  you  prefer,  you  can 
make  a  suitable  mineral  mixture 
containing  100  pounds  each  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  ground  limestone 
and  iodized  stock  salt;  to  this  com¬ 
bination  add  one  ounce  of  cobalt  sul¬ 
fate.  The  cobalt  sulfate  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  mixing 
it  in  well  with  about  one  pound  of 
the  mineral  mixture;  then  do  the 
same  with  10  pounds  and,  in  turn, 
gradually  increasing  amounts.  Or  it 
may  be  mixed  in  water  and  sprayed 
or  sprinkled  over  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  later  stirring  it  in  well. 

Feed  and  Labor  Required 
For  Keeping  Dairy  Cows 

Would  like  to  have  you  give  me  a 
breakdown  of  the  average  items  for 
feed  and  labor  involved  in  keeping 
dairy  cows.  c.  e. 

Various  breakdown  surveys  have 
been  made  during  the  past  several 
years  by  state  stations  relative  to 
the  feed  and  labor  items  involved  in 
keeping  dairy  cows.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  average  of  such  data  from  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  in  New  York,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Michigan  shows  that,  when 
dairy  cows  average  producing  about 
8,000  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
their  annual  feed  requirements  are 
around  4,500  pounds  of  hay,  8,000 
pounds  of  silage,  150  days.of  pasture, 
and  2,500  pounds  of  concentrates.  In 
addition  there  is  an  annual  average 
of  some  150  man-hours  of  labor  per 
cow. 


AS  DIVIDEND  COUPONS. ^ 


•  Save  milk 

•  Reduce  digestive  upsets 

•  Cut  labor  costs 

•  Raise  better  calves 
at  lower  cost 

Proved  by  20  Million  Calves / 

FREE!  Latest  CALF  FEEDING  Facts: 

See  for  yourself — on  your  own  calves — how  this  remarkable  new  milk* 
replacer  looks  like  milk,  iasies  like  milk ,  yet  out-perlorms  milk!  Packed  in 
convenient  25  lb.  bags,  with  plastic  inner-liner  and  handy  measuring  cup. 
Simple  feeding  guide  printed  right  on  the  bag.  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  now ! 

r  - - - - — - 1 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  *  FORT  WAYNE  1,  INDIANA  •  DIPT.  RN 

Send  me  bulletin  on  new  developments  in  calf  feeding, 
ert  no  cost  or  obligation. 

Name— _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  or  RFD _ _ _ _ 


Town — — - County _ . State— 

I  feed  about..,  . _ _ calves. 

k  mm  wnw  mm  _ — _ —  —  — _ I 
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gets  results! 

in 

MASTITIS 

THE  DOUBLE-DUTY  ANTIBIOTIC 

AUREOMYCIN 


I  VETERINARY 
UllREOMYCM 

f  Crystalline  1 

OINTMENT 

\for  Udder  fnfusionl 
Lh  Gm.  contains  60  mg.J 


in  this  two-way 

ZiiizT: 


Aureomycin  HCI. 

I  <26  mg.  per  tube.  | 
See  package  circular  lor 
indications  and  directions 

InXnotru  Qontinn 


•  Keep  a  supply  of  easy-to-use, 
tfp  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT 
ways  on  hand! 


in  Cjinatmd  Company,  Mtw  Yr 


In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  or  persistent  infections,  in 
addition  to  udder  infusion,  the  injectable  form  of  SULMET* 
Sodium  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  should  be  used  on  advice  of  a 
veterinarian.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with 
SULMET  Sulfamethazine  OBLETS*  Veterinary  Tablets. 
Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly 
effective  agent  against  most  bacteria,  preferably  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  4 

For  best  management  practices  and  disease-control  pro¬ 
cedures  for  avoidance  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 
Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  jMWSM.  C/anwmd_  compa/w  |s|ew  York  20,  N.  Y. 


During  the  Fall  when  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmers  will  be  buying  many 
cattle,  they  can  prevent  possible 
heavy  losses  from  what  is  known  as 
shipping  fever  through  proper  care 
and  handling  of  the  animals.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  most  all  shipped- 
in  cattle  will  have  been  exposed  to 
the  organism  that  causes  shipping 
fever,  technically  called  Pasteurella, 
which  sometimes  may  be  found  in 
healthy  cattle. 

In  ■  order  to  prevent  development 
of  shipping  fever,  the  State  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  vaccination  and  care¬ 
ful  handling  are  most  helpful.  It  is 
best  to  buy  cattle  direct  so  as  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  disease  or¬ 
ganism  in  the  stockyards.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  with  shipping  fever  bacterin  10 
days  or  two  weeks  before  shipment 
will  provide  some  immunity  to  the 
disease.  The  more  expensive  serum 
and  antibiotics  will  safeguard  ani¬ 
mals  for  a  few  days  following  ex¬ 
posure.  Dr.  H.  A.  Milo  of  the  State 
Department  stresses  the  need  for 
special  care  of  cattle  on  arrival  at 
the  farm.  Animals  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  clean,  dry  shelter  that 
is  not  too  drafty.  They  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  as  long  as  possible 
with 'clean  water  and  hay  available. 
Overfeeding  should  be  avoided  and 
all  sick  animals  removed  from  the 
herd  at  once.  Having  a  veterinarian 
make  daily  examinations  of  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  The  farm  for  a  few  days 
is  a  paying  proposition. 


Several  state  championships  and 
other  honors  were  distributed  at  the 
recent  29th  statewide  4-H  Club 
Week,  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Attendance  totaled  1,168  to  equal  the 
all-time  high  mark  set  in  1951.  In¬ 
tensive  instruction  and  recreation 
rounded  out  a  program,  highlighted 
ay  judging  and  demonstration  con¬ 
tests  in  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  That  next  year’s  program 
may  be  even  more  attractive,  Allen 
L.  Baker,  state  4-H  Leader  and  Miss 
Elsie  Trabert,  assistant  Leader, 
counseled  with  a  committee  of  club 
members  on  suggestions  for  changes 
and  improvements  to  the  program. 
On  this  committee  were  Ruth  Wea¬ 
ver,  Canonsburg,  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty;  Lee  Kummer,  Evans  City,  Butler 
County;  David  Morrow,  Tyrone, 
Blair  County;  Mowrey  Frey,  Jr., 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  County;  Jackie 
Zeger,  Greencastle,  Franklin  County; 
Gale  Stauton,  Clarks  Summit,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County;  Donald  Klinger,  Ash¬ 
land,  Schuylkill  County,  and  Julia 
Shay,  Franklin,  Venango  County. 

Lancaster  County  won  in  livestock 
judging,  vegetable  production 
demonstration  an'd  softball;  Butler, 
in  vegetable  judging  and  flower 
identification;  Clinton,  in  swine  judg¬ 
ing;  Cumberland,  dairy  judging; 
Westmoreland,  poultry  judging; 
Lebanon,  livestock  demonstration; 


Warren,  dairy  demonstration;  Ly¬ 
coming  in  poultry  production  demon¬ 
stration,  and  Washington,  poultry 
food  demonstration. 


Control  and  eradication  of  vesi¬ 
cular  exanthema,  the  swine  disease 
that  first  came  into  Pennsylvania 
about  a  year  ago,  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  to  the  point  where  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Miles  Horst 
has  recently  announced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  VE  quarantine  regulations 
set  up  August  4,  1952.  This  amend¬ 
ment  now  makes  it  possible  to  bring 
purebred  swine  into  Pennsylvania 
for  breeding  purposes  only,  under 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  They 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  health 
chart  approved  by  the  proper  live¬ 
stock  officials  of  the  state  of  origin 
listing  the  registration  name,  num¬ 
ber  and  date  of  birth  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  animal  involved,  and  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  this 
Commonwealth;  (2)  Upon  arrival  at 
destination,  the  purchaser  or  his 
agent  shall  isolate  such  swine  until 
examined  and  released  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture;  (3)  This 
modification  in  no  way  alters  or 
changes  the  interstate  quarantine  ef¬ 
fective  August  4,  192,  covering  the 
importation  of  swine  for  immediate 
slaughter  purposes  only. 


Following  the  driest  period  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in 
years,  drought  conditions  prevailed 
in  every  section  of  the  State  during 
late  August  and  early  September. 
Hauling  water  for  livestock  was  com¬ 
mon  in  many  localities  and  plowing 
for  winter  grains  was  greatly  hin¬ 
dered.  Corn  prospects  declined  fur¬ 
ther  and,  while  early  planted  crops 
have  filled-out  ears,  many  late  plant¬ 
ings  are  drying  up  and  cannot  make 
a  good  crop.  Filling  of  silos  started 
earlier  than  usual  when  the  plants 
began  turning  brown.  Some  buck¬ 
wheat  will  have  poor  yields  due  to 
excessive  heat  at  blossom  time. 


Paul  Ostranger,  Port  Allegheny, 
president  of  the  McKean  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Assn.,  re¬ 
ports  that  48  whole-year  members 
averaged  a  total  of  1,070  cows  on 
test  for  the  25th  year  just  ended. 
Milk  production  averaged  9,747 
pounds  per  cow,  butterfat  369.8 
pounds.  Glenn  Taylor,  of  Ceres,  had 
the  high  herd  in  butterfat,  with  an 
average  of  473.6  pounds.  Ray  Taylor, 
Ceres,  had  the  high  herd  in  milk, 
with  an  average  of  14,469  pounds.  A 
purebred  Holstein  cow,  owned  by 
George  Saeger  of  Ceres,  set  the  high 
individual  mark  in  milk  —  21,349 
pounds,  and  also  in  butterfat — 776.4 
pounds.  Elected,  in  addition  to 
President  Ostranger,  were:  vice- 
pres.,  George  McCann,  Eldred;  secy- 
treas.,  Helen  Engstrom,  Smethport. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Ton  of  Gold  Jersey  Awards 

In  recognition  of  having  produced 
over  a  ton  of  butterfat  during  a  four- 
year  period  on  herd  improvement 
registry  test,  two  registered  Jersey 
cows  owned  by  Miss  Ida  H.  Ogilvie, 
Germantown,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  have  recently  been  awarded 
Ton  of  Gold  Certificates  by  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The 
cows  in  the  Ogilvie  herd  that  won 
the  award  were  Sevillia  Jolly  Garnet 
and  Thalia  Jolly  Garnet.  Their  four- 
year  production  records  were  respec¬ 
tively  as  follows:  39,447  lbs.  milk 
containing  2,103  lbs.  butterfat  and 
41,419  lbs.  milk  containing  2,056  lbs. 
butterfat. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  adopted  the  Ton  of  Gold  award 
in  1942.  Over  2,800  registered  Jerseys 
have  won  the  award  since  its  adop¬ 
tion.  The  average  yearly  production 
of  the  nation’s  dairy  cows  is  less 
than  half  the  production  which  cows 
wining  the  Ton  of  Gold  award  must 
average  during  a  four-year  period. 
Most  dairy  cows  are  discarded  be¬ 
fore  they  have  completed  three 
years  of  production. 
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August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1953  are  as  follows:  n. 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op . $5.60  $.119 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.03  .101 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.61 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.57 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.35 
Sullivan  Co.  Co-op..:..  4.32 
No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.31 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.285  .091 
Bovina  Centre  Co-op . . .  4.285  .091 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.275  .09^ 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.26 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 4.26 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.26 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.26 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.26 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.26 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.26 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.25 
Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.15  ^ 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other 
entials  anti  charges  vary,  and^  tne  hers< 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  c0. 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  pjant. 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  e  af e . 


.0907 

.0907 

.0907 

.0907 

.0907 

.0906 

0907 

.09 

.0883 


The  Market  Administrators’  Pri£ochester 
New  York  $4.26;  Buffalo  $4.46;  «<>cne 


$4.56. 
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ment,  through  which  dairy  farmers 
would  eventually  pay  the  costs  of 
their  own  price-propping. 

In  short,  Benson  remains  in  a 
strong  position  within  the  cabinet 
but,  if  the  ideas  he  transmits  to 
Congress  next  year  fail  to  bring 
forth  at  least  a  reasonable  semblance 
of  party  harmony,  or  if  farmers 
appear  to  be  fearful  or  doubtful,  that 
position  could  become  mighty  weak 
mighty  fast. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
&  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse.  $5.00 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones  .  4.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  4.24 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  3.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual  . 3.00 

The  Home'  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  3.00 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.80 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Benson  to  Continue  as  Agriculture  Sec’y .  .  .  Republican 
Farm  Program  in  the  Making.  .  USD  A  Cuts  Expenses 


The  economy  wave  is  on  in  earn¬ 
est  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  bureaus  of  the  giant  Department 
are  currently  examining  all  national 
farm  programs  to  see  what  can  be 
cut  out,  what  can  be  cut  down,  and 
what  can  be  done  at  less  expense. 
A  Benson  directive  sent  down  to  all 
USDA  agencies  said,  in  effect,  “Cut 
until  it  hurts  and  get  in  practice 
for  a  much  lower  budget  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.” 

All  Government  agencies,  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  were  trying  to 
slash  expenditures,  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  in  the  lead. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  its  national  news¬ 
letter,  applauded  the  economy  move 
and  contended  that  USDA  can  cut 
expenditures  far  below  present 
levels  without  impairing  either 
efficiency  or  any  necessary  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Harry  Lando 


States,  in  order  to  take  some  of  the 
sting  from  the  fact  that  under  a 
two-price  system  acreages  subject 
to  price  support  help  would  be  much 
smaller.  Farmers  could  use  as  many 
additional  acres  as  they  pleased,  but 
would  have  to  sell  the  outturn  on 
the  foreign  market  at  going  world 
prices  with  Government  price  aid. 
The  question  of  how  a  two-price 
plan  could  be  financed  is  still  bother¬ 
ing  USDA,  and  remains  one  of  the 
foremost  “bugs”  in  the  plan. 

Benson  has  been  considering  plans 
under  which  private  enterprise 
could  take  over  at  least  a  part  of 
the  price  support  operation,  and  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
has  already  offered  to  work  through 
a  one  billion  dollar  corporation,  fi¬ 
nanced  originally  by  the  Govern¬ 


Every  day  we  hear  somebody  say  that  all  bucket 
milkers  are  old-fashioned.  That  may  be  very  true  of 
some  bucket  milkers  ...  we  doubt  that  it  is  true  of 
the  Surge. 

So  far  in  1953  we  have  sold  more  thousands  of 
Surge  Bucket  Milkers  than  ever  before.* 

So  far  in  1953  more  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  than 
ever  before  have  switched  to  Surge  Bucket  Milkers.* 

Good  cow  m 


Parlor,  Pipe  Line 
or  Bucket? 

Surge  has  them  all  and  you  can 
be  very  sure  that  any  milking 
machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  does  milk  with  the 
genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that 
holds  the  teat  cups  down  where 
they  belong. 

No  calf,  no  man  and  no  machine 
can  do  a  safe,  satisfactory  and 
complete  job  of  milking  cows 
without  TUG  &  PULL.  They 
never  have  .  .  .  they  never  will. 


won’t  soon  get  old-fashioned. 
So  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  time  proved  Surge 
Bucket  Milker  will  be  the  best  possible  milking  ma¬ 
chine  investment  for  most 

men  who  have  cows  to  milk.  BABSON  BROS. 

It  is  fast... it  is  durable...  OFNEW  YOR^^ 

it  is  safe . . .  and ...  it  is  easily 

and  quickly  scrubbed  clean.  fjffL IF, 

*More  than  in  a  similar  period 
of  any  previous  year. 


842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y, 


Copyright  1953,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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It’s  the  King  of  Them  All. ..the  New 

HOMELITE 

Model  5-30  One  Man  Chain  Saw 


BRAK 


30  pounds 


More  Power  •  Faster  Cutting 
Easy  Handling  •  low  Maintenance 


Here  is  the  most 
powerful  lightweight 
chain  saw  ever 
developed  ...  a  saw 
that  will  do  every 
woodcutting  job  faster, 
easier,  and  more  profitably. 
Only  30  pounds  and  perfectly 
balanced  .  .  .  easy  to  handle 
on  every  type  of  cut  or  while 
cutting  in  any  position,  left, 
right,  up,  down  or  upside 
down  .  .  .  it’s  the  only  saw  its 
weight  with  5.5  full  brake 
horsepower.  It  has  the  power 
,  .  .  the  quick  starting, 
dependable,  durable  power 
...  to  give  you  far  more 
production  per  day  with  the 
lowest  possible 
maintenance  costs. 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION, 

2610  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y, 


$e»  lt,*« ,  j 

i«  otfsftfto  Send  i  □  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

coupon  today.  .  '  □  Please  send  me  complete  information 

*  '  '  '  * 

for  mote  ■  |  [_]  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

tsr  i  - . 
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Address. 

Town... 


,  County . . .State. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 
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BROWER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  In  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today  1 
BROWER  MF6.  CO,,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


WkiMusmd 

FEED  MIXER 


DAIRYMEN 


Brom  Thymol 

KO> -EX-7  Mastitis 

DETECTORS 

make  it  EASY  for  you  to  TEST  your  Herd  QUICKLY. 
Samples  FREE  —  Write  Today 

STERLING  RESEARCH  CORP. 

DairyDivjnj _ Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features._  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Klee  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

BOX  C,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DeuAiwiMt*  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KtVULVINu  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free.- 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


FREE  NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

Big  1953  Edition.  Tremendous  savings  for  all  models. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
COMPANY.  PEPT.  50,  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

12"  x  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00;  100,  $8.00. 
Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St„  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT 

6  X 

7  x 

8  x 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 


8  <8  $4.32 

9  @  5.67 

„  ..  12  @  8.64 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR 
ATWOOD  TENT  &.  AWNING 
B2  WASHINGTON  ST 


Write  for  sample: 
and  stock  sizes 
ALL  PURPOSES 
„  CO.  (Since  1877 
BINGHAMTON.  N. 


LINE-O-HEAT 

Top-quality,  low-cost  Line-O-Heat  pre¬ 
vents  costly  freeze-up  —  even  at  50° 
below  zero — of  water  pipes,  pumps,  etc, 
(Write  for  free  literature  about  its  many 
other  uses.)  20  ft.,  $4,20;  40  ft., 
$6,90;  60  ft,,  $9.45.  Thermostat  for 
automatic  control,  $5,95, 


Automatic  Watering  Fountain 
Plus  Optional 
Anti-Freeze 
Protection 


rounrair 

to! 

Wtf 


Best  fountain  available:  fault-free,  rust¬ 
proof  to  last  for  years,  Heater  keeps 
water  from  freezing  at  zero.  Fountain, 
$6.95,  Heater,  $3.20,  Both,  only  $9,95. 


Automatic 
Water 
Warmers 

It's  cold  water,  not  cold  weather, 
that  retards  growth,  reduces  pro» 
duction.  S-G  warmers  insure 
drinkable  water,  FOR  POULTRY: 
150  watts,  $5.55;  250  watts, 
$6.30,  FOR  STOCK:  250  watts, 
$7.50;  500  watts,  $9,60  (with 
copper  float,  $10.90). 

SMITH-GATES  CORP.  DEPT.  J-17,  PLAINVILLE,  CONN, 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE  IT,  WRITE ... 
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At  the  N,  Y. 

(Continued  from  Page  622) 

George  Ramsey,  Friendship.  Oxford 
—  ram,  ewe,  Lawrence  L.  Davey, 
Marcellus.  Southdown  —  ram,  James 
and  Nancy  Dunham,  Hamilton;  ewe, 
Ben  Shearer,  Winchester,/ Ky.  Tunis 
— ram,  James  McGuire;  ewe,  Ralph 
E.  Owen,  Fulton.  •  Rambouillet — ram, 
Charles  and  Helen  Brinkerhoff;  ewe, 
Twin  Pine  Farms,  Nicholas,  C- 
Merino  (Delaine) — ram,  ewe,  Arthur 
Preston,  Bowerston,  Ohio.  B-Merino 
ram,  ewe — Arthur  Preston.  Columbia 
— ram,  Leonard  and  John  Sipperley; 
ewe,  R.  B.  Jillson,  Skaneateles. 
Karakul  —  ram,  ewe,  Karakul  Fur 
Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville.  Fat  Weth- 


Poultry  Queen  Jean  Vamosy,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  poses 
attractively  with  “Eggbert”,  the 
talking  egg,  at  the  Eggland  show  in 

the  poultry  building  at  the  Fair. 

ers  —  ch.,  and  ch.  pen,  John  B, 
Adams,  Sodus. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the 
possible  spread  of  the  prevalent 
swine  disease,  vesicular  exanthema, 
only  hogs  owned  in  New  York  State 
were  allowed  to  be  shown  at  the 
Fair.  Grand  champions:  Berkshire — 
boar,  John  Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson; 
sow,  Kenneth  L.  Wiley,  Penfield. 
Chester  White  —  boar,  sow,  F.  L. 
Hollier  &  Sons,  Jordan.  Duroc — boar, 
sow,  Edgar  C.  Angle,  Afton.  Hamp¬ 
shire  —  boar,  Sunny  Terria,  Brock- 
port;  sow,  William  Landon,  King 
Ferry.  Spotted  Poland  China — boar, 
sow,  Marion  B.  Tyler,  S.  Byron. 
Yorkshire  —  boar,  Gerald  W.  Rowe, 
Norwich;  sow,  C.  J.  Shelmidine  & 
Sons,  Lorraine.  Fat  Barrows  —  ch., 
and  ch.  pen,  Duane  H.  Ford,  Elba. 

Dairy  Goats 

Champion  does  owned  by:  Saanen 
— sr.,  and  gr.  ch.,  William  Ostrander, 
Sidney;  jr.  ch.,  Luegisland  Goat 
Dairy,  Binghamton.  Nubian — all  ch,, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  King,  Canaseraga. 
Toggenburg — sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Luegis¬ 
land;  jr.  ch.,  Chirago  Acres,  James- 
ville.  Alpine — all  ch.,  Seneca  Goat 
Herd,  Ovid. 


State  Fair 

Draft  Horses 

The  draft  horse  classes  were  well 
filled  with  many  excellent  entries. 
Breed  champions  were  owned  by: 
Percheron  —  stallion,  gr.  ch.,  Floyd 
Hill,  New  Woodstock;  mare,  Fred 
Richardson  &  Son,  Spencerport.  Bel¬ 
gian — stallion,  mare,  gr.  ch.,  Ashton 
O’Brien,  Canton.  Pulling  Contest 
Winners — Light  and  Heavy  Weight 
Class,  entries  of  RajF  Kessler,  Mill¬ 
ville,  Pa.;  Medium  Weight  Class, 
team  of  William  Whalen,  Salamanca. 

The  4-H  Club  Show  ' 

The  4-H  Club  show,  as  usual,  was 
of  high  order,  and  competition  was 
close.  Dairy  breed  champions  were 
shown  by:  Holstein — Sylvia  Patchen, 
Locke,  Cayuga  County.  Jersey  — 
Dorothy  Benedict,  East  Meredith, 
Delaware  County.  Guernsey — Mary 
E.  Rickes,  LaGrangeville,  Dutchess 
County.  Ayrshire — Donald  Putnam, 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  County. 
Brown  Swiss  —  Duncan  Bellinger, 
Schoharie.  Milking  Shorthorn  — 
Ronald  Hansel,  West  Winfield,  Her¬ 
kimer  County.  In  the  sheep  classes 
many  excellent  entries  were  shown, 
prize  winners  in  the  various  breeds 
included,*  J.  Manley  Heeg,  Holcomb, 
Ontario  County;  Richard  Bitterman, 
Erie  County;  Judith  Carnes,  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County;  Richard  Hunt, 
Ithaca;  Samuel  and  John  Adams, 
Sodus,  Wayne  County. 

Eggland  and  Best  Birds 

A  considerable  part  of  the  poultry 
building  was  used  for  a  special  ex¬ 
hibit  known  as  Eggland.  Here  was 
displayed  all  of  the  best,  proven 
modern  methods  for  producing  top 
quality  eggs,  .and  getting  them  strict¬ 
ly  fresh  to  the  table  of  the  consumer. 
“Eggbert”,  the  big  talking  egg,  gave 
continuous  discussions  concerning 
how  to  produce  good  eggs,  the  best 
ways  to  keep  them  fresh,  and  then 
the  various  ways  they  can  £>e  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  in  cooking.  The  high 
food  and  health  values  of  eggs  were 
also  stressed.  Incubation  was  shown 
in  living  embryos,  and  a  chick 
pipped  out  every  minute.  Com¬ 
mercial  firms  presented  the  most 
scientific  methods  of  feeding  and 
housing  poultry. 

At  the  poultry  show,  best  birds  in 
the  various  classes  were  shown  by: 
American — Barred  Rock,  Lyle  Pad- 
dock,  Middleburg;  White  Rock,  Al. 
Monroe,  Monticello;  Partridge  Rock, 
Henry  I.  Fisher,  Northwestern; 
Columbia  Rock,  James  and  Dorothy 
Rutherford,  Honesdale,  Pa.  Asiatic- 
Light  Brahma,  Harold  McKone, 
Mannsville;  Cochin,  Alex  Duffy, 
Watertown.  Mediterranean  —  S  .C. 
White  Leghorn,  Olin  J.  Harmon, 
Rochester.  Polish  > —  W.  C.  Black, 
Pleasant  View  Farms,  Horseheads. 
Waterfowl  —  Emden  Goose,  W.  H. 
Armstrong,  Lisbon;  Rouen  Duck, 
Armstrong.  Pheasant,  Silver  Cock, 
Arthur  and  Alberta  Schallenberg, 
Westernville.  Turkey,  Bronze  Young 
Tom,  Plainville  Turkey  Farm,  Plain- 
ville.  R.  W.  Duck 


Brucellosis  Can  Infect  Dogs 

Is  there  any  danger  of  dogs  around 
the  dairy  barn  becoming  infected 
with  the  disease  known  as  brucel¬ 
losis,  formerly  called  Bang’s  disease 
and  also  contagious  abortion?  If  so, 
could  they  possibly,  in  turn,  act  as 
carriers  and  transmit  the  disease  to 
either  cattle,  swine  or  man? 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  p,  T. 

Your  question  has  great  practical 
significance.  A  recent  report  on  this 
matter  from  the  American  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  states,  in 
part,  that  it  is  possible  and  probable 
that  dogs,  when  allowed  inside  the 
dairy  barn  with  cattle  infected  with 
brucellosis,  can  and  frequently  do 
become  infected  with  this  disease.  It 
is  also  then  possible  for  such  an  in¬ 
fected  dog  to  transmit  the  disease  to 
either  cattle,  swine  and  man.  A  case 
is  cited  where  14  naval  officers  un¬ 
knowingly  allowed  a  dog  diseased 
with  brucellosis  in  close  association 
with  them  in  their  quarters.  Later  all 
of  these  officers  became  infected  with 
this  disease,  which  in  man  is  known 
as  undulent  fever.  Dogs  can  be  tested 
by  a  veterinarian  to  ascertain  if  they 
have  brucellosis,  and  they  should  be 
so  tested  when  the  other  livestock 


is  tested.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  stray  dogs  be  allowed  on  the 
premises,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
all  dogs  out  of  the  dairy  barn.  If 
both  the  herd  and  the  dogs  have  been 
tested  and  are  kept  tested  for  brucel¬ 
losis,  at  least  once  a  year,  they  could 
be  allowed  to  associate  together 
with  reasonable  safety  of  not  spread¬ 
ing  this  disease. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8-00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F,  B.  Morrison . 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp . 6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory -Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  6.  Kammlade . 6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . 5-5U 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer.  5.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3  7o 
Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grange  News 

The  87th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  from  Wednesday 
morning,  November  11  through 
Thursday  night,  November  19.  The 
7th  degree  classes  will  be  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  12,  at  12  noon,  2:45, 
5: 30  and  8:15  p.m.;  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  9:00  and  11:45  a.  m.,  2:30, 
5:15  and  8:00  p.m.;  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  14,  7:00  and  9:30  a.  m. 

Ninety-seven  rural  German  teen- 
aged  boys  and  girls  recently  landed 
in  New  York,  marking  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  Grange  “Hands  Across 
the  Water”  program  of  international 
understanding.  A  full  year  of 
American  farm  life  will  be  the  lot 
of  these  16  and  17  year  old  young 
people.  Each  will  become  a  12- 
month  member  of  a  Grange  farm 
home  somewhere  across  the  nation, 
taking  part  in  their  family  life,  work¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home, 
going  to  the  local  high  school,  and 
becoming  a  fully  accepted  member 
of  the  local  community. 


Shirley  Ann  Martin  was  the  New 
Hampshire  winner  in  the  recent 
State  Conservation  Essay  Contest.  A 
member  of  the  Groveton  Grange  No. 
255,  Shirley,  19  years  old,  is  also  an 
active  4-H  member,  officer  and 
leader. 

The  winning  essay  submitted  by 
Shirley  -stated  in  part,  “I  believe  that 
conservation  farming  looks  both  to 
the  future  and  to  the  present.  It 
means  a  permanent  agriculture  for 
our  children  and  our  children’s 
children.  It  means  profitable  agri¬ 
culture — bigger  yields,  easier  labor, 
greater  profits  for  ourselves.  Bv 
making  our  agriculture  more  stable 
and  productive,  modern  soil  conser¬ 
vation  practices  help  to  maintain  our 
economic  well-being  and  safeguard 
our  national  security.” 


Mill  Creek  Grange  No.  2023,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  the  first- in  Huntingdon 
County  to  complete  and  report  its 
project  in  the  recent  State  Grange 
“Paint-up,  Clean-up”  campaign,  thus 
being  judged  winner  of  a  large  silk 
flag  donated  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Assn.  ' 

Berks  County  Pomona  No.  43  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Wilson  High  School, 
West  Lawn,  with  Kissinger’s  Grange 
No.  2046  and  Gouglersville  Grange 
No.  1743  as  hosts.  The  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  conducted  by  Pomona 
Master  Thomas  J.  Merkel.  Greetings 
were  extended  by  Mrs.  Ara  Strause, 
Lecturer  of  Kissinger’s  Grange. 
Resolutions  were  passed  opposing  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  State  Milk 
Control  Commission,  opposing  the 
proposed  rewriting  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  opposing  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  allowing  liquor  sales  on-  Sunday,  j 
opposing  the  proposed  issuance  of  \ 
titles  by  the  State  for  all  farm  trac¬ 
tors,  and  also  opposing  the  proposed 
increase  in  minimum  age  for  State 
drivers’  licenses. 


The  Youth  Committee  of  South 
Barre  Grange,  Washington  County, 
vt.,  is  proving  its  value  by  helping 
Put  on  commercial  suppers,  particu¬ 
larly  making  posters  and  handling 
tickets  for  these  events.  James  Bis¬ 
son,  Youth  Chairman,  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  committee  members  have 
washed  windows,  mopped  floors  and 
Polished  the  furniture  in  the  Grange 
hall.  They  also  have  redecorated  the 
hall.  n 


Great  speech.  .  .1  like  the  straight¬ 
forward  way  you  dodged  those 
issues !” 


Only  20  lb  ! 


f.o.b.  Los  A ngs’es 


omp  ete,  ready  to  cut 


LOWEST  PRICE! 


LOWEST  WEIGHT! 


ASTONISHING 

PERFORMANCE! 


Cuts  through  1-foot 
log  in  1 5  seconds 


ClltS  within  1  inch  of  ground- 


Here  is  the  gasoline-powered  chain  saw  designed  for  farm  use. 
It’s  built  for  cutting  cordwood,  pulpwood,  and  saw  logs.  It’s 
ideal  for  pruning,  limbing,  trimming.  It  will  cut  your  construc¬ 
tion  timber,  fence  posts,  and  poles. 

This  new  McCulloch  light-weight,  low-cost  chain  saw  will 
save  you  time,  save  you  labor,  save  you  money.  See  your 
McCulloch  dealer  this  week  for  an  amazing  demonstration  of 
sawing  speed  and  cutting  convenience. 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  world’s  largest 
builder  of  power  chain  saws ;  sold  and  serviced  by 
factory  authorized  dealers  throughout  the  world. 


MeCUUOCH 


Easily  cuts  timber  up  to  3  feet  thick 


Cuts  full  power  in  any  position 
without  adjustment 


NATIONWIDE  VT - - -  .  . 

SALES  &  SERVICE  \  Largest  Build****  Power  Cha,„  Saws 

1 - - - - 


McCulloch  motors  corporation  5-: 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Oept.  CR 

Send  information  immediately  on  items  checked  below.  Also,  send  name  of  my 
nearest  dealer. 


□  New  20  lb  chain  saw 

□  4-hp  30  lb  chain  saw 


□  7-hp  55  lb  chain  saw 

□  Portable  250-gpm  fire  pump 


Name- 


Address. 


October  3,  1953 
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Turn  your  tractor 
into  a  real  backsaver 


New  lPEA-rei@ra.CT 


Hydraulic  LOADERS 


Equip  your  tractor  with  a  New 
IoEA-Horn  Loader  and  you  re¬ 
lease  yourself  forever  from 
countless  back-straining  jobs. 
Here’s  the  handy,  compact,  eas¬ 
ily  controlled  tractor  tool  that 
lets  you  dig,  scrape,  bulldoze, 
lift,  carry,  load,  and  move  all 
manner  of  heavy  or  bulky  ma¬ 
terials  by  engine  power,  instead 
of  muscle  power.  Simple,  strong, 
well  built.  Easy  to  take  off  — 
just  four  pins  to  remove.  Mod¬ 
els  to  fit  more  than  80  different 
tractors.  Find  out  today  what  a 
New  IDEA-Horn  Loader  can  do 
for  you. 


Th«  “LS"  fits  large 
standard  tractors, 
lifts  over  a  ton. 


Th«  “505"  for  small 
row  crop,  small  standard 
and  small  track-type 
tractors. 


Th«  "50“  (or  "50  Con¬ 
version")  for  row  crop  & 
conversion  (W.F.E.) 
tractors. 


10  EASY- ON 
ATTACHMENTS 


Push-off  Stacker 


ItfEW  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dept.  944,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  Free  Illustrated  Folders 

□  loaders  and  [I]  Need  for 

Attachments  school  work 

□  )  farm _ acres 


Name _ 

Address. 

) 
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The  Cumberland  County  (Pa.)  team,  were  winners  of  the  State  dairy 
judging  championship  at  the  recent  4 -H  Club  Week  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Left  to  right :  Coach,  assistant  county  agent  John  F.  Fogel;  Paul 
Yorlets ,  Mechanicsburg;  Frances  Kreitzer,  Camp  Hill;  George  Heberlig, 
Newburg,  and  Tom  Wentz,  Mechanicsburg,  . alternate . 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
heads  the  list  of  distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  expected  to  participate  in  the 
25th  Anniversary  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  Future  Farmers  of  America 
(F.F.A.)  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Octo¬ 
ber  12-15.  The  President  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  final  convention  session  on 
Thursday  night,  October  15.  Regis¬ 
tration  for  the  convention  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  10,000  or  more,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Future  Farmers  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Business  sessions,  a 
silver  anniversary  pageant,  special 
entertainment  programs,  the  national 
FFA  public  speaking  contest,  and 
presentation  of  awards  to  hundreds 
of  Future  Farmers  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  outstanding,  will 
round  out  a  full  three  days’  program 
for  the  FFA  delegates.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  speak  during 
the  morning  session  of  October  15. 

A  third  cabinet  member,  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  will  address 
the  convention  during  that  after¬ 
noon. 

The  1953  FFA  convention  marks 
the  26th  national  meeting  in  Kansas 
City.  The  first  one,  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1928,  was  the  FFA’s  constitution¬ 
al  meeting  when  a  few  vocational 


Instruction  in  poultry  judging  is  part 
of  the  constructive  program  for  FFA 
and  4-H  members  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Here  the  junior  farmers  are  scoring 
pens  of  birds  at  the  Exposition. 

agriculture  students  and  their  ad¬ 
visors  met  in  the  old  Baltimore  Hotel 
to  approve  a  constitution  and  elect 
officers  for  a  national  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  organization.  The 
Future  Farmer  movement  had 
started  several  years  earlier  when 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
rural  high  schools  throughout  the 
nation  started  forming  local  ag. 
clubs,  and  similar  organizations  with 
a  wide  variety  of  names.  Teachers 
soon  found  that  in  addition  to  their 
recreational  and  social  value,  the 
boys’  organization  could  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  students 
in  their  studies  and  work,  help  them 
develop  leadership,  and  promote 
citizenship. 


New  York  State’s  FFA  Poultry 
Boy  of  the  Year  is  John  Spencer, 
enterprising  17-year-old  son  of  Leigh 
Spencer,  Perry,  Wyoming  County. 
A  graduate  of  the  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  of  Perry  Central- 
School,  John  was  selected  from  122 
Future  Farmers  of  America  who 
were  elected  to  the  degree  of  Em¬ 
pire  Farmer  at  the  recent  1953  State 
FFA  Convention.  This  Fall,  along 
with  FFA  Poultry  Boys  of  the  Year 
from  13  other  States,  he  represented 
New  York  at  the  16th  Exposition  of 


the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council  in  Syracuse. 

John’s  poultry  enterprises  include 
560  hens,  250  pullets  and  150  broil¬ 
ers.  He  also  has  a  partnership  in  six 
Holstein  heifers,  and  has  grown  five 
acres  of  sweet  corn  for  two  previ¬ 
ous  Summers,  with  total  earnings  of 
$6,000.  Sound  management  experi¬ 
ence  weighed  heavily  in  John’s 
choice  as  the  Best  FFA  Poultry  Boy 
in  New  York  State. 


-  Eben  Jones  of  Ale  wive  'won  the 
recent  York  County,  Maine,  4-H 
Tractor  Driving  Contest  at  the 
County  4-H  Dairy  Field  Day.  Other 
tractor  driving  contestants  in  order 
of  placing  were:  Howard  Walker, 
Alewive;  Richard  Russell,  Kenne- 
bunk;  Rodney  Lindsay,  North  Kenne- 
bunkport;  Ralph  Brown,  North 
Kennebunkport.  Allan  Billings  of 
North  Berwick,  received  the  General 
Mil^ls  award  for  the  best  Junior 
Showman,  and  Bruce  Stillings,  also 
of  North  Berwick,  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association  award 
for  the  best  Senior  Showman. 

Over  200  4-H  members,  parents 
and  friends  attended  the  day .  long 
program  at  Earl  Walker’s  farm  in 
North  Kennebunkport.  Four-H  mem¬ 
bers  from  Yoi'k  County  participated 
in  the  program;  47  dairy  animals 
were  judged.  The  judges  were: 
Ralph  Corbett,  Orono,  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys;  and  Russell  Goodwin,  South 
Berwick,  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
Brown  Swiss;  Charles  E.  Noyes, 
South  Berwick,  Holstein;  Leland 
Scammon,  Saco,  Ayrshires.  Robert 
Ahern,  County  Agent,  and  Earl 
Blodgett  were  showmanship  judges. 

The  several  purposes  of  the 
Washington  County  4-H  Livestock 
Foundation  Improvement  Plan  have 
been  realized  in  the  recent  birth  of 
a  heifer  calf.  The  heifer,  a  purebred 
Guernsey,  is  the  daughter  of  Roque 
Island  Larkspur,  and  was  sired  by 
Wychmere  Junius,  one  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  bulls  owned  by  the  Maine  Artifi¬ 
cial  Breeding  Cooperative.  Roque 
Island  Larkspur,  the  first  animal 
placed  by  the  4-H  Livestock  Foun¬ 
dation,  was  presented  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  by  Mr.  G.  Peabody  Gardner 
of  Roque  Island.  Under  the  4-H 
Livestock  Foundation  Plan,  any  4-H 
member  may  file  application  for  a 
heifer  calf.  If  approved  by  the  di¬ 
rectors,  the  applicant  then  waits  his 
turn  or  until  the  breed  of  animal  of 
his  choice  is  available.  When  the 
heifer  is  placed,  the  4-H  member 
must  raise  it  and  turn  the  first 
heifer  calf  back  to  the  Foundation 
for  placement  with  another  deserv¬ 
ing  4-H’er,  As  soon  as  the  new 
Guernsey  calf  is  placed  with  another 
4-H  member,  the  original  animal,  in 
this  instance  Roque  Island  Larkspur, 
will  become  the  property  of  Carroll 
Williams,  of  Roque  Island.  In  this 
way  the  Foundation’s  plan  will  be 
perpetuated. 


The  High  Flyers  of  Warners  4-H 
Club,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  elected  the  following  officers: 
president,  Arthur  Luke;  vice-pres., 
Anthony  Mallore;  sec.,  Sue  Crossett; 
treas.,  Deanne  Crosset;  news  report¬ 
ers,  David  Brogan,  Roland  Stanard; 
song  leader,  Nancy  Halloran;  cheer 
leader,  Beverly  Johnson;  leaders, 
Mrs.  Irene  Luke,  Lawrence  Halloran, 
Mrs.  William  Crossett.  d. 


&uu  a  BRRI1  CLEANER 

6u<f  BADGER 

hew  at  toot  /  •  •  • 

LOW  COST 

BARN  CLEANERS 

MODELS 

*275*0*550 

MODEL  P 

$850  and  up 

AMAZING  ttew 
rnodeid  that  YOU  can  afford 
and  built  to  fit  your  barn* 

guarantetd  and  backtd  by 
nation-wlda  sarvica  organization 

unite  fan  friu  (tfuddet ! 


BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.'O  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
97  COLLIER  ST. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
JAMES  S.  BADGER 
124  STROUD  ST. 
CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 
HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 
MARI  DEN,  NEW  YORK 
BELLOWS  &.  MAY 
MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


WINDGALL? 


“In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 


■W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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LIGHTNING  ROD 

SYSTEMS 

GIVE  POSITIVE 
PROTECTION  FROM 
LIGHTNING  LOSSES 

Underwriters’  nationwide  records  prove 
37%  of  all  rural  fires  are  caused  By 
lightning.  Without  lightning  protection 
you  risk  destruction  of  Itfe,  property  and 
equipment.  Why  gamble  with  nature’s 
most  devastating  force?  Protect  now  witfl 
a  modern  IPC  SYSTEM. 

Write  TODAY  to  Department  IRN  for 
tomplefe  information. 


Independent  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
13  N.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

prices  on  September  18,  1953,  sales 
■Dy  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Two  lots 
of  Western  dry-fed  yearling  steers 
and  heifers  weighing  750-800  lbs. 
$22.50-23.50;  Good  Western  steers 
averaging  950  lbs.  $21.50;  one  lot 
Medium  to  Good  grass-fed  steers 
weighing  900-950  lbs.  $16.50-17.25. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle — De¬ 
mand  moderate,  trading  slow,  market 
about  steady.  Heavy  Cutters,  Medium 
fat  and  fat  cows  $10.50-11.50;  Light 
Cutters  $8.50-10;  Canners  $7.00-8.50; 
Shelly  and  off-grade  Canners  down 
to  $6.00;  Fat  yellow  cows  $8.00-9.00; 
Medium  heifers  $11-12;  Common 
$10-11;  Heavy  sausage  bulls  $13.50- 
15;  Medium  $12-13;  Lightweight 
$10-11.50. 

Calves  —  Trading  slow;  demand 
active  for  top  grade  handyweights, 
market  steady.  Choice  to  Prime  $30- 
32;  Good  to  Choice  $28-30;  Medium 
and  Culls  $18-22;  Heavy  Bobs  $13- 
15;  Light  Bobs  and  Boners  $12  down. 

Hogs  —  Receipts  light,  demand  ac¬ 
tive,  market  steady.  Good  to  Choice 
180-260  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  $25-25.50, 
few  $25.75;  260-300  lbs.  $23.50-24.50; 
300-390  lbs.  $22-23;  Sows  weighing 
250-300  lbs.  $20-21;  350-550  lbs.  $19- 
20;  boars  $11-14. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  September 
18,  1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Market. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate  and  supplies 
increased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter — Medium 
grade  $12.50-14;  Common  $10-12.40. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  grade  $12.50- 
14;  Medium  $11. 50-12. 30t  Cutters 
$10.25-11.50;  Heavy  Canners  $9.00- 
10;  Light  Canners  $7.50-8.70;  Shelly 
Canners  $7.50  and  down.  Slaughter 
bulls — Good  grade  $15.-16.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $13.50-14.50;  Common  $10-13.10. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with 
a  slightly  weaker  undertone.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate  and  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Extra  large 
choice  vealers  $76;  Choice  vealers 
$60-73;  Good  $55-65;  Medium  $40- 
55;  Common  and  Culls  $30-40;  Bobs 


over  85  lbs.  $16-27;  Bobs  65-85  lbs., 
$9.00-14.50;  Bobs,  under  65  lbs.,  $9.00 
and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  generally 
steady  with  last  week.  Demand  was 
moderate  and  supplies  were  about 
steady.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $23.25-24.40;  Heavyweights 
$17.80-21;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$18-19.30;  Heavy  Sows  $19-20.50; 
Heavy  Boars  $10-14;  Shoats  $15 
each;  Small  Pigs  $4.00-17.50  each. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  3  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  Breeders,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Breeders, 
Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  3  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Capital  District  Breeders 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Woodcock  Farm,  Bedford,  N.  H. 

Oct.  3  —  Ayrshire  Production  Sale, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  5  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Walter  Hay  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  5  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 

Sale,  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Club,  Meadeville,  Pa. 

Oct.  7  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Oneida  County  Breeders,  Paris 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Chautauqua  County  Breeders, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  — •  Ayrshire  Consignment 

Sale,  Michigan  Club,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Oct.  9  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Oswego  County  Club,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Angus  Purebred  Calf 
Sale,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Oct.  10  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 

Sale,  Clinton-Franklin-Essex  Coun¬ 
ties  Club  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Schoharie  County  Club,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Delaware  County  Breeders, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Allegany-Steuben,  County 
Breeder,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England  Breeders,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  15  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  Special,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Oct.  15  —  Angus  Purebred  Calf 
Sale,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 


Sheep  in 

Among  the  flocks  of  sheep  being 
kept  again  on  Vermont  farms  is  the 
Sandanona  flock  in  Brattleboro.  It 
was  started  modestly  about  five 
years  ago  with  six  sheep  to  utilize 
and  revitalize  some  neglected  land. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  quite  produc¬ 
tive  and  prolific,  and  the  flock  now 
numbers  120  individuals. 

Receiving  both  esthetic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  returns  from  the  sheep,  Mrs. 
Henry  Persons,  owner  of  Sandanona 
sheep  farm,  breeds  purebred  South- 
downs  for  meat  and  Romneys  for 
both  fleece  and  meat.  She  is  also 
taking  some  experiments  with 
cross-breeding,  especially  with  Rom¬ 
ney  blood. 

The  sheep  have  disposed  of  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  weeds  on  the  rundown 
tand  and  have  restored  fertility  to 


Vermont 

fields  again  full  of  clover.  Even 
poison  ivy  has  -been  destroyed,  and 
it  has  all  been  done  with  minimum 
expense  by  the  foraging  sheep.  No 
plowing  is  done  except  on  reclaimed 
land.  In  Winter,  Mrs.  Persons  feeds 
hay  and  silage  grown  on  the  farm 
plus  small  amounts  of  grain  before 
and  after  lambing. 

Out  of  41  ewes  bred  last  Winter, 
21  pairs  of  twins  and  one  set  of 
triplets  were  born.  The  rams  were 
sold  as  fat  lambs  and  most  of  the 
ewes  were  kept  as  flock  additions. 

To  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  sheep,  Mrs.  Persons  is 
clearing  land  and  last  year  built  an 
acre  pond,  with  SCS  assistance,  to 
supply  adjoining  land  with  adequate 
water  for  all  the  sheep  while  at 
pasture. 


Romney  and  Southdown  sheep  revitalize  some  old  land  on  the  Sandanona 
‘'arm  in  Brattleboro,  Windham  County,  Vt.  Clover  has  returned  to  the 
velds,  the  weeds  are  gone,  and  the  sheep  make  plenty  of  meat  and  wool. 


October  3,  1953 
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FREE  MILKER  TEST 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


TRY. . .  a  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  Unit 
on  your  own  cows. 
It  will  operate  on 
your  present  milker 
pipeline.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  whatsoever! 


JUDGE ...  for  yourself 
whether  it  provides  all- 
around  Better  Milking. 
If  it  does,  you  can  select 
the  type  of  De  Laval 
Milker  best  suited  to 
your  particular  needs. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT,  22 -X' 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  S 
Please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  De 
laval  Dealer  and  advise  him  that  I  would  like  to  try  a  new 
De  laval  Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  milker  pipeline  to 
make  the  “DE  LAVAL  MILKER  DIRECT  COMPARISON  TEST’’. 


■ 

J  NAME . . . 

8  TOWN . .. . R.F.D . STATE 

I 

*  MAKE  AND  AGE  OF  PRESENT  MILKER, . 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
test  your  present  milker 
results— without  obligation 
—so  that  you  will  know  the 
facts. 

Perhaps  you  are  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfied  now.  Maybe  not 
—but  here’s  a  chance  to  get 
the  FACTS! 

Ask  your  local  De  Laval 
dealer  to  loan  you  a  new 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
Unit.  (Or  mail  coupon  to¬ 
day.)  It  will  operate  on 
your  present  milker  pipe¬ 
line,  regardless  of  make. 

Then  — compare  it,  in 
everyday  use,  with  your 
present  milker.  Check  its 
milking  qualities,  ease  of 
handling,  sanitary  fea¬ 
tures,  speed  —  in  fact, 
everything  about  it. 

From  there  in,  it’s  up  to 
you.  Judge  and  decide  for 
yourself.  That’s  all  we  ask. 

Remember,  if  De  Laval 
Better  Milking  proves  it¬ 
self  to  you,  there  are  four 
great  De  Laval  Milkers  to 
choose  from :  The  De  Laval 
Combine,  De  Laval  Mag¬ 
netic,  De  Laval  Sterling 
and  De  Laval  Speedette. 

Why  not  arrange  to 
make  the  free  De  Laval 
Milker  test  today? 


*  / 

»  UEJLTED 

E  HEATER 

Gallons  of  185°  Water 

■ 

To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Heater  produces 
not  just  8  or  10  but  12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water. 

For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  di¬ 
lute  a  portion  of  this  water  with  cold  water 
and  obtain  as  much  as  10  gallons  of  140° 
water  and  still  have  7  gallons  of  1 85°  water 
for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 

Many  other  features . . .  exclusive  with  the 
De  Lava!  Speedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 
of  most  economical  operation  and  safe- 
guard  against  frequent  replacement  costs. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 


( 


HIGHEST  LEGHORHS 

N. Y.  LAYING  TEST  i,.„ 


Latest  results  Wene  35-year  breeding  program:  — 
(1)  L.  I.  New  York  31st  Test,  first  322  days,  Wene  pen 
led  all  Leghorns  for  number  of  eggs  laid,  averaging  251 
eggs  per  hen  in  322  days.  Egg  weights  over  24  oz.  per 
doz.  This  for  layers  taken  at  random  from  9,000  layer 
flock !  In  other  tests  entered.  Western  N.  Y.  test  reports 
223.3  eggs  per  hen  in  297  days;  Storrs,  Conn.,  219  eggs 
per  hen  in  322  days  from  Wene  Leghorns. 

Other  Test-Proved  Layers 

Such  as  Wene-Ames  Incrosa  White-Egg  Hybrids.  501  Brown-Egg 
Hybrids.  Lay  4  to  6  eggs  more  a  month  on  much  as  tb.  less  feed 
per  dozen.  Also  Leghorn-Minorcas;  pedigree-sired  sex-links;  White 
Rocks;  Production  Reds;  Hamps;  and  new  Silver  Cross  layers. 

Broiler-Test-Proved  Chicks 

Wene  1954  broiler  program  includes  latest  test-winning  strains 
100%  pure.  White  Rocks;  Silver  Broadbreasts;  Golden- White  broiler 
cross;  Golden  Broadbreasts;  and  Hamps.  Tops  for  feed  efficiency, 
early  3-lb.  weight,  uniformity. 


CHAMPION  STRAIN 
LAYERS  &  BROILERS 


Write  Today  for  1954  Savings  and  Catalog  1954  CATALOG 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Ready  Now-Write  Today 

BOX  K1-3  VINELAND,  N.  J.  I  u.s.  n.j. pullorum clean 


STARTED  PULLETS 


We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  Pullets 
now  coming  into 
production, —  just 
dight  for  those 
high  Fall  egg 
prices.  We  have 
them  in  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery 
and  at  prices 
lower  than  it 
would  cost  you 
to  raise  them. 
Write,  wire  or 
phone  your  order 
today  before  we 
are  sold  out. 


STARTED  CAPONS 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  4  and  6  weeks  old  Capons 
for  the  coming  Easter  Season — the  highest  price 
market  in  the  year.  We  have  some  dandies,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  Write  us  today. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  all  the  popular  breeds, 
right  on  thdough  the  Fall  months.  In  fact,  we 
hatch  them  every  week  in  the  year.  So.  no  matter 
when  you  want  Baby  Chicks,  you  can  always  get 
them  at  Sunnybrook. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Are  Slow  Maturing 
Pullets  Really  Culls? 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
articles  saying  “Cull 
out  the  last  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  pullets  to 
mature.’’  That’s  a 
lot  of  baloney. 

Last  fall  we  placed 
the  last  500  pullets 
to  mature  in  one  pen  where  we  ordinarily 
house  700  pullets.  They  were  the  “tail  end’’ 
of  20,000  pullets  we  raised  in  1952.  They 
have  outlaid  everything  on  the  place.  August 
1st,  after  eight  months  of  lay  they  were  at 
82  percent  production.  A  lot  of  the  year 
thev  were  over  90' percent! 

Of  course  sick  birds  should  not  be  housed. 
But  why  are  some  birds  smaller  and  imma¬ 
ture?  Simply  because  they  are  timid  and 
don’t  get  enough  to  eat.  If  you  house  these 
“immatures”  by  themselves  they  will  lay 
just  as  well  as  the  others  because  they  then 
bavp  a  rlxanee  to  eat  and  drink  all  they 


want. 

Many  a  poultryman  has  sold  these  slow 
maturing  pullets  to  a  neighbor  and  found 
that  the  neighbor  soon  had  higher  produc¬ 
tion  than  his  own  “first  choice  pullets.’’  The 
whole  secret  is  house  them  separately. 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns  exclusively  the 
year  ’round  and  would  like  to  sell  you 
chicks. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reading. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Housing  the  Pullets 

.  .  .  gpr  -  'X  •  '•  1 

For  liveability  and  abundant  egg 
production 9  the  last  big  change  in 
the  pullets 9  environment  must ]  be 
made  with  care  and  judgment 
Preparation  should  be  complete* 


Naturally,  the  first  thing  to  think 
about  in  bringing  pullets  in  from  the 
range,  is  the  preparation  of  their 
laying  house.  As  no  pullet  should 
ever  be  brought  into  a  dirty  house,  it 
needs  to  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
from  stem  to  stern.  In  order  to  do 
the  job  right,  this  task  ought  to  be 
gotten -out  of  the  way  about  a  month 
before  housing  time.  The  fumes  from 
the  disinfectant  thus  will  all  be  gone 
and  the  spray  completely  dry,  so  that 
it  will  not  burn  the  pullets  if  it 
should  get  on  them. 

Space  —  Water  —  Ventilation 

When  the  pullets  are  brought  into 
the  laying  house,  there  .must  be 
plenty  of  room  for  them,  both  in  the 
house  and  nests.  Five  square  feet  of 
floor  space  are  required  for  each 
bird;  there  should  be  one  nest  for 
every  five  pullets.  The  nests  should 
be  darkened  to  encourage  the  pullets 
to  use  them  and  to  help  prevent 
cannibalism. 

The  cheapest,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  factors,  is  plenty  of  water. 
As  an  egg  is  65  per  cent  water,  there 
can  be  a  big  loss  of  production  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  water.  One 
hundred  hens  need  at  least  eight 
gallons  of  water  a  day. 

All  windows  and  openings  should 
be  screened  with  one  inch  mesh  wire 
to  keep  out  wild  birds,  as  they  are 
carriers  of  disease.  Even  though  you 
have  been  free  from  certain  diseases 
on  your  farm,  the  birds  can  bring 
these  in  to  you. 

Ventilation  is  especially  important 
when  the  pullets  are  first  brought  in 
from  the  range  because  they  have 
been  out  enjoying  all  the  fresh  air 
they  wanted.  Since  it  is  usually  still 
quite  warm  at  this  time,  everything 
should  be  opened  up  as  much  as 
possible.  When  I  learned  that  a  hen 
requires  three  times  as  much  fresh  air 
per  pound  of  body  weight  as  does 
a  cow,  because  of  the  bird’s  normal 
high  body  temperature,  I  realized 
that  pullets  certainly  need  a  lot  of 
air  in  order  to  perform  efficiently. 

The  Slickest  Trick 


off  entirely.  Besides,  a  broken  egg  in 
a  bird  will  kill  it. 

The  slickest  trick  I  have  seen,  in 
catching  the  pullets,  is  tb  have  a 
small  sliding  door  at  the  back  of  the 
range  shelter,  and  one  which  the 
pullets  are  accustomed  to  using. 
When  you  are  ready  to  get  them,  put 
a  crate  up  to  this  door,  open  it  and 
bang  on  the  shelter  on  the  opposite 
side.  Miss  Pullet  is  caught  before 
she  knows  what  is  happening  and 
without  any  danger  from  handling. 

Make  the  Adjustment  Slowly 

Everything  that  can  possibly  be 
done  to  soften  the  change  from  range 
to  laying  house  should  be  done.  If 
the  pullets  have  been  accustomed  to 
eating  from  low  feeders  on  range, 
and  the  house  feeders  are  high,  put 
some  low  ones  in  for  a  few  days, 
until  they  get  used  to  the  change. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  water 
fountains. 

Let  the  pullets  know  when  you  are 
around.  Some  boys  that  we  have  had 
thought  I  was  daft  in  the  head  when 
I  asked  them  to  tap  on  the  door  of 
the  pullet  house  before  they  entered. 
Do  you  whistle  while  you  work? 
Well,  if  so,  it  may  be  a  good  thing, 
in  this  case,  to  whistle  on  the  way 
to  the  hen  house.  If  you  are  not  a 
whistler,  you  can  rattle  a  feed 
bucket  or  do  something  so  that  the 
young  ladies  will  be  expecting  you. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  caught 
gossiping. 

When  I  am  writing,  it  always 
seems  as  though  the  subject  that  I 
am  writing  about  at  the  moment,  is 
the  most  important,  and  then  the 
next  seems  equally  important.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  you  can  stress 
too  much  keeping  the  pullets  busy 
when  they  are  first  housed.  When 
they  are  confined  and  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  each  other,  they 
are  apt  to  start  cannibalism,  if  they 
are  not  given  something  to  do.  Green 
feed  of  any  kind,  such  as  cabbage, 
mangel  beets,  kale  or  the  like,  takes 
their  attention;  hang  it  up  so  they 
can  peck  at  it.  A  dusting  tub  or  box 
also  helps.  I  throw  oats  in  to  them 
in  the  morning.  Their  scratch  grain 


NEW  BIG  64  PAGE 
COMPLETE  PICTURE  BOOK 
OF  POULTRY  HOUSING 


Latest  methods.  How  to  build  and  save 
money.  How  to  remodel  and  reduce  your 
costs.  How  to  handle  more  birds  in  your 
present  houses.  Page  38  alone  may  be  worth 
$1000.00  to  you.  But  you  get  all  64  pages  of 
this  new  big  poultry  house  plan  book  PLUS 
a  full  2  year  subscription  to  Everybodys 
Poultry  Magazine  at  the  special  price  of  $1. 


Month  after  month,  for  2  years,  Everybodys 
will  bring  you  more  money  making  ideas  .  .  . 
keep  you  up-to-date  .  .  .  tell  how  other 
poultrymen  make  more  money. 


Big  64  page  Poultry  Housing  )  Both  for 

Full  2  year  sub.  Everybodys  )  Only  $1 

If  already  a  subscriber  we’ll  extend  your 
subscription  another  2  years.  Clip  $1  to  this 
ad  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address. 


Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine 

Leading  Poultry  Magazine  edited 
exclusively  for  the  East 

Hanover  19,  Penna. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  BIcod  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service, 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  (4,  Y. 
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Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 

and  accuracy. 


•  Grades  4  to  5  loses  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1953  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


-TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS- 

Get  top  Meat  Quality,  economical  feed 
conversion  and  white  feathering  (what 
many  processors  are  demanding)  with 
Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Chicks,  Hatching 
Eggs.  Write  for  free  circular. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
Dept.  F  Rockland,  Mass. 


CUTE)  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
ijXXXr  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bsc.  188S. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Not  only  should  the  house  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  pullets,  but  the  pullets 
need  to  be  prepared  to  come  into 
the  house.  The  first  thing  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  to  cull  out  the  inferior  ones 
that  you  know  will  not  be  produc¬ 
tive  and  will  be  just  boarders.  There 
are  usually  a  few  underweight  ones, 
some  crippled,  or  others  with  crooked 
feet.  These  should  be  culled.  Also, 
the  more  mature  pullets  should  be 
housed  first,  allowing  the  rest  to  stay 
on  range  a  while  longer  to  develop. 
The  latter  will  then  stand  a  better 
chance  when  they  are  finally  brought- 
in. 

I  have  found  it-  good  practice  to 
give  the  pullets  an  effective  worm 
medicine  before  they  are  brought  in. 
I  think  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  give  each  one,  as  it  is  caught,  a 
special  worm  capsule.  Some  say  that 
this  ought  to  be  done  several  days 
before,  so  that  the  worms  will  stay 
out  on  the  range;  but  if  the  medi¬ 
cation  kills  the  worms,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  makes  any  difference. 

Above  everything  else,  care 
should  be  used  in  handling  the  pul¬ 
lets  when  they  are  caught.  These 
birds  represent  your  income  for  the 
next  year  and  much  damage  can  be 
done  from  rough  handling.  Hired 
help  does  not  always  seem  to  realize 
this.  The  pullets  are  usually  laying 
at  about  a  10  per  cent  rate  when 
they  are  housed;  too  much  excite¬ 
ment  from  moving  can  lower  this 
production,  or  even  cause  it  to  fall 


at  night  is  also  scattered  on  the  floor, 
as  that  gives  them  exercise  digging 
for  it. 

When  to  Start  Artificial  Lighting: 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  the  flock 
needs  a  flush.  I  give  them  a  pound 
of  epsom  salts  mixed  with  two 
gallons  of  water,  about  what  they 
will  drink  during  the  morning,  and 
then  fresh  water  is  given  them  at 
noon.  They  are  bound  to  eat  their 
bedding  at  first,  and  a  flush  helps  to 
remedy  this. 

I  used  to  think  you  should  not  put 
artificial  lights  on  the  pallets  until 
the  birds  had  reached  their  peak  of 
production,  and  then  that  the  lights 
were  put  on  to  try  and  maintain  it. 
Since  then,  I  have  found  that  the 
birds  are  less  apt  to  go  into  a  neck 
molt  in  the  Fall  if  lights  are  put  on 
when  they  reach  50  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction.  A  13-hour  day  is  my  choice. 
Under  my  conditions,  two  40-watt 
bulbs  for  every  100  hens  will  do,  or 
one  such  bulb  for  every  200  square 
feet  of  space.  Artificial  lights  do  in¬ 
crease  the  total  production  by  beep¬ 
ing  the  pullets-  from  a  molt,  and  they 
influence  the  total  profit  by 
the  eggs  out  of  the  birds  when  tne 
prices  are  highest.  , 

My  final  word  is  to  develop  tn 
habit  of  alertness  for  trouble  whn 
around  the  flock.  Ofttimes,  if  troutu 
is  noticed  when  it  first  starts,  muc 
further  trouble  can  be  avoided. 

New  York  Leona  Sherman 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bob  Ball  says: 

Chickens 
have  been 
good  to  me! 
From  the 
1920’s  when  I 
was  a  boy 
with  a  setting  of  eggs  up  to  our 
present  farm  with  9500  breeders, 
chickens  have  played  an  interesting 
part  in  my  life.  I  like  chickens,  like 
to  watch  them,  like  to  handle  them. 
Liking  chickens  is  a  big  part  of 
being  successful  with  them. 

It  helps  too,  to  study  the  chicken 
business  from  all  angles,  and  to  get 
the  practical  experience  at  other 
farms  and  hatcheries.  This  training 
and  experience  I  got  in  7  years  of 
study  and  work  at  Cornell  and  two 
years  on  two  New  York  farms.  I 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  how  the  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  top  quality  baby 
chicks.  Write  for  free  folder 
Visitors  welcome. 

BABCOCK  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BALL  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BALL  BARRED  ROCKS 

BALL  HATCHERY  and  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R.  0WE60,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS 

8  Weeks  and  Ready  to  Lay 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 
SEXLINK  REDrock  PULLETS 

Immediate  Delivery 

Write  or  Phone  for  Full  Information  and  Prices 
Telephone  7-0123 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  SK-3, 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “8uper-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Priees.  Phone  21 M. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COON  HUNTERS!  Read  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  coonhounds,  training,  news,  stories.  12  issues  $2. 
Sample  20c.  American  Cooner,  Box  21  IT,  Sesser,  III. 


— -  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N. 


H. 


Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


WANted.  BROKEN  bird  dog.  setter  or 

POINTER.  BOX  25,  PECKVILLE,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


- -  REGISTERED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  - 

.  R.  CONKLIN,  BOX  256 

!■•  P-  3,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


THE  ORISKA  NUBIANS 


"Tlie  Pets  that  pay  their  way.”  Milking  does  and 
yearlings  from  long  lactation  dams!  Registered.  Call 
Wck-ends.  VERNAN  JAMES.  ORISKANY,  N.  Y. 


learn  about  goat  milk  and  dairy  goats 

send  25c  for  Sample  Magazine  and  Literature. 
PAtRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  D-21,  MO 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS.  JUNIOR  SIZE. 
'■00  ea.  BRED  SOWS  $2.00  ea.  Also  Lab.  stock. 
kJL-  PINTO.  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOUR  YEAR  PALOMINO  FOR  SALE 


'0  Hands,  White  Mane,  Tail,  Sound,  Gentle.  $200. 
b  -  A.  JUNGBLUT, 

LJh  2,  _ NARROWSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


— ,,  REGISTERED  PALOMINOS  - 

Md c.J ^ orse  Breeding.  Two  and  Three  Years  Old. 
^  JOSEPH  WENTZLER,  TROUT  RUN,  PA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
4m  .  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 
!T^can  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 
^Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Turke°1?h  Seiden . $5.95 


Rai 


.  y  Management, 

.  arsden  and  Martin .  5.50 


sing  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

^ame  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
pn/,0/  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
JJj5  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
o„,ew  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Tax.) 
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Riboflavin  Cures  Crooked 
Toed  Chicks 

Am-  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
my  chicks  getting  crooked  toes.  I 
feed  them  well  and  they  grow  fast, 
but  they  still  have  this  trouble.  What 
should  I  do  to  prevent  it?  h.  w.  b. 

Crooked  toes  in  young  chicks  al¬ 
most  invariably  can  be  traced  to  a 
lack  of  riboflavin  (vitamin  B-2) 
either  in  the  diet  of  the  breeding  hen 
or  that  of  the  young  chick.  If  the 
adult  stock  should  be  receiving  a 
diet  that  was  borderline  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  chick  diet  was  of  the 
same  general  nature,  it  would  be 
quite  probable  for  the  chicks  to  show 
the  condition.  Recently  someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  crooked  toes  could  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  all-night  lights 
in  the  brooder  house.  I  have  never 
made  any  such  observation,  even 
though  we  have  all-night  lights  upon 
more  than  one  occasion.  If  all-night 
lights  should  result  in  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  chicks,  crooked  toes 
might  develop,  but  I  think  this  would 
only  be  a  reflection  of  Sin  insufficient 
supply  of  riboflavin.  Rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  require  more  riboflavin 
than  those  with  slower  growth. 

Most  commercial  feeds  contain  a 
riboflavin  concentrate,  but  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  buy  it  in  small 
quantities  for  home  use.  However, 
adding  some  dried  whey  or  dried 
milk  to  the  diet  should  prevent  the 
condition,  as  would  alfalfa  meal:  five 
pounds  for  every  100  pounds  of  feed 
would  be  sufficient,  as  these  feeds 
are  relatively  high  in  riboflavin. 

Watery  Growth  on 
Chicken’s  Breast 

Last  Spring  we  bought  several 
hundred  pullet  chicks;  now  most  of 
them  have  developed  a  watery  ap¬ 
pearing  growth  on  their  breasts. 
Could,  this  be  a  disease,  or  what  is 
the  possible  cause?  j.  h.  m. 

The  watery  growth  or  blister 
along  the  breast  or  keel  bone  of  your 
chickens  is  the  result  of  irritation  of 
the  affected  area.  When  chicks  are 
grown  on  wire  floors  or  batteries  the 
problem  usually  becomes  very  acute. 
With  birds  grown  on  the  floor  the 
condition  is  associated  with  im 
proper  roosting  quarters  or  perhaps 
too  much  roosting.  I  have  seen  it 
develop  in  range  shelters  where  the 
wire  has  been  nailed  on  top  of  the 
roosting  perches,  and  also  at  times 
when  the  wire  was  nailed  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  perch.  In  such 
cases  no  doubt  many  birds  actually 
roost  on  the  wire  and  not  on  the 
perch.  Rough  perches  may  aggravate 
the  condition;  also  narrow  perches. 
Realizing  that  fundamentally  the 
problem  is  one  of  irritation,  the  ex¬ 
act  cause  on  your  farm  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  investigate  and  correct. 
It  may  have  started  when  the  chicks 
were  young,  even  though  now  all 
conditions  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 
Take  into  consideration  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  since  the  chicks  were  started. 
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Tips  on  Poultry  Management 

llsK’  i  A  New  Free  Booklet  packed  full  of 
?fP  |  Money-Making- Money-Saving  Ideas 


©  ©  o 


®  © 


©  a 
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AT  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 

HAWLEY  LEGHORNS  HAD: 

1.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High  —  all  entries  Warren  Hawley  III 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  (average  for  all  entries  —  24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  5 1/2  mo.  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns  and 
Metcalf’s  White  American  broiler  chicks.  Order  Early! 
Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SOrls 
ROUTE  1-D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 


PULLETS 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
t«H»  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


MAIL 
COUPON 

e  ®  FOR  s>  ® 

VALUABLE 
FREE  BOOKLET  | 


Every  poultryman  will  want  a  copy  of  this  guide  to  the 
profitable  care  and  feeding  of  poultry.  It  is  just  off  the  press, 
and  is  based  upon  more  than  30  years  of  practical  experience 
on  our  breeding  farms. 

You  will  find  this  36-page  booklet  filled  with  important 
suggestions  for  good  poultry  management  and  disease  con¬ 
trol.  Be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy.  This  valuable  booklet 
may  help  you  keep  your  flbeks  living,  growing,  producing'— 
and  put  more  money  in  your  pocket. 


PHONE:  WALPOLE  78  ? 


J" 


HUBBARD  FARMS.  INC.,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  jj 

Without  obligation,  send  me.  your  36-page  Poultry  g 

Management  Book.  ■ 

Name _ I 

Address _ ______ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ __State. 


I 

I 


HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


IftTBMOfte 


><s> 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 


ASK  FOR  "HI-ENER-G  LAYER,  BREEDER  GROWER"  LEAFLET 


CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W1RTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. ' TV. -  Y.  and  you*  11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


» v*  t  * '  /,4i[ ' ' ;  V  ''U/ 

*  IJt/  it,  '£  <£ 


*'These  tank  maneuvers  used  to  ruin  my  best  pasture?  Row 
my  Bethlehem  Fence  sedres  'em  off!" 


er  3,  1953 
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MEN!  Amazing  New 
BODYGUARD 

BRACES  YOUR  BACK! 

Improves  Your  Posture— Your 
Appearance— While  You  Wear  It 

Does  your  back  feel  "busted^ 
■after  a  day's  work?  Does  it  aches! 
when  you  stand,  when  you  turn.* 
when  you  bend,  because  you've 
(been  working  all  day  without 
proper  back  support?  Well,  cheer 
up— here's  the  back  support  you 
may  need!  If  so,  you're  going  to 
feel  better  — fast!  And  to  con¬ 
vince  yourself  we  ask  you  to  try 
the  sensational  new  2-in-l 
BODYGUARD  -  actually 
’wear  it  10  days  FREE! 
a  BODYGUARD  acts  like 
a  strong  friendly  hand- 
bracing  your  back,  en- 
couraglng  you  to 
straighten  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  throw  out  your 
chest,  relieving  strain 
and  fatigue.  Yes.  the 
BODYGUARD  will  en¬ 
courage  you  to  walk  more 
upright,  breathe  more 
deeply,  work  better,  have 
a  new  spring  to  your 
step.  See  if  you’re  not 
full  of  pep  and  zing 
after  a  full  day's  work- 
—  ready  to  enjoy  home 
and  family,  ready  to  step 
out  and  have  fun! 

Supports  Your  Bock 

Nature  Intended  Man  to 
walk  on  four  legs.  Now 
that  we  walk  on  two  feet, 
in  a  vertical  position,  all 
kinds  of  problems  are 
created.  Your  spine  and 
your  abdominal  and 
back  muscles  have  to 
support  a  lot  of  extra 
weight  and  strain.  If 
you  stand  on  your  feet 
for  hours  every  day,  if 
you  do  a  lot  of  bending, 
twisting,  turning-no  wonder  your  back 
gets  sore  and  tired! 

Just  imagine  how  much  better  you'll 
feel  when  you've  got  a  firm,  comfortable 
support  right  Where  you  need  it  most! 

That's' exactly  what  BODYGUARD  does 
for  you.  It  braces  your  back  with  a  soft, 
comfortable  stretch  fabric  that  does  not 
bind  you.  The  S-T-U-E-T-C-H  cloth  fits 
you  like  a  glove— and  the  adjustable 
built-in  strap  gives  you  exactly  the  tie* 
gree  of  support  you.  want. 

Flattens  Your  "Bay  Window" 
BODYGUARD  flattens  your  bay  window 
while  it  braces  your  back.  For  extra  sup- 
port,  turn  garment  around-Presto!—  your 
bulging  stomach-line  disappears,  your  mid¬ 
section  is  lifted  and  flattened  -  you  took 
younger,  6limmer,  more  athletic 

BACK  ADJUSTMENT 

Works  quick  as  a  flash!  Simply 
adjust  the  strap  and  presto!  The  belt 
is  perfectly  adjusted  to  your  greatest 
comfort,  back  and  front! 

DETACHABLE  POUCH 

Air-cooled!  Scientifically  designed, 
reversible,  made  to  give  wonderful 
support  and  protection! 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H  WONDER  CLOTH 

Firmly  holds  in  flabby  abdomen  and.  braces,  your  back,, 
stretcfoes  as  you  breathe,  bend,  stoop,  after  meals, ietc« 

Extra  Pouch !  The  Bodyguard  has  a  removable  pouch  made 
of  a  soft,  comfortable  fabric  that  absorbs  perspiration. 
So  that  you  can  change  it  regularly  we  include  an  extra 
reversible  pouch.  Limited  offer.  Send  your  jprder_ today. 

TRY  IT  10  DAYS  FREE 

Send  no  money  now  —  just  the  coupon.  ^Be  sure  to  give 
waist  measurement).  We  11  promptly  send  BODYGUARD 
plus  your  extra  pouch.  Pay  postman  only  $3. 98  .  plus 
postage.  Try  It  on,  unless  you  look  and  feel  better  withtn 
10  days  return  It  for  refund.  Mall  coupon  NOW! 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

J  RONNIE  SALES,  INC.,  Dept.SS22-E  I 

I  487  Btoodwoy,  New  York  13,  N.  V. 

|  Send  me  for  10  days’  FREE  TRIAL  a  BODYGUARD  > 

;•  HEALTH  SUPPORTER  BELT.  Include  an  extra  re-.' 

J  movable  pouch.  I  will  pay  postman  $3.98  plus  postage.!! 

!|  m  lo  days  If  not  satisfied  I  will  return  Bodyguard  to-g 
|  you,  and  you  will  refund  full  purchase  price. 

I  My  waist  measure  is . (Send  string  ■ 

j  the  size  of  your  waist  if  no  tape  measure  is  handy).  J 


K  Name 

4 

|  Address 

I 


g  City  and  Zone . . . . . State, | 

J  o  save  up  to  65c  postage.  We  pay  postage  if  you  ■ 
8  u  enclose  $3.98  now.  Full  purchase  price  refurul 
|  guaranteed  if  garment  is  returned  within  10  days,  | 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Borns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  cool. 
Check  below  for  further  information  i 

□  HEATERS  [13  BOILERS 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Be*  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Can  you  please  tell  me  anything 
about  American  Sky  Views,  Chicago? 
Two  men  came  in  with  proofs  of 
photographs  of  our  farm  taken  from 
the  air.  They  looked  good  and  my 
husband  said  he  would  like  one  and 
selected  one,  which  was  to  be  in 
color  and  in  a  frame.  The  man 
wanted  the  money,  but  my  husband 
said,  “No  you  will  not  get  a  cent 
until  I  receive  and  see  the  pictures.” 

I  said  “Don’t  give  them  any  money; 
remember  how  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  exposes  guys  like  these.” 
One  of  the  men  asked  “Who  is  The 
Rural  New-Yorker?”  He  made  no 
comment.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
they  would  send  the  picture  C.O.D., 
with  the  privilege  of  opening  and 
inspecting  it,  and  then  the  bank 
would  pay  $20  if  we  authorized  them 
to  do  so.  The  man  asked  what  bank 
we  did  business  with  and  we  told 
him.  He  asked  to  see  a  blank  check, 
which  we  showed  to  him.  When  our 
cancelled  checks  came  back  that 
villain  had  taken  a  blank  piece  of 
paper,  wrote  out  the  bank’s  name, 
copied  my  husband’s  signature  (all 
done  in  pencil)  and  the  bank 
honored  the  check.  We  are  furious, 
as  we  always  prided  ourselves  on 
never  being  taken  in  by  gyps — thanks 
a  lot  to  your  paper.  The  salesman 
signed  the  slip  he  left  R.  D.  Fletcher. 
Nearly  everyone  in  our  neighborhood 
took  the  pictures,  but,  to  my 
knowledge,  none  were  delivered. 
Perhaps  you  know  something  about 
them,  but  can  use  our  experience  to 
help  other  unsuspecting  poor  souls 
from  being  taken  in.  If  your  paper 
were  $10.00  a  year  I  would  still  sub¬ 
scribe.  MRS.  R.  T. 

We  print  this  story  to  emphasize 
how  necessary  it  is  to  be  alert  and 
firmly  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  the 
schemes  so  cleverly  concocted  by 
rascals.  We  could  not  trace  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

A  tractor  truck  pulled  out  as  I 
was  entering  a  gasoline  station.  I 
stopped  to  let  him  go  by.  His  tractor 
wheel  caught  my  car  and  caused 
damage  amounting  to  $150.  The 
driver  acknowledged  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  agreed  to  pay  for  same.  I 
was  insured  and  was  advised  by  the 
company  that  they  would  pay  half 
the  damage.  My  agent  told  me  to 
sign  the  release,  which  I  did,  and 
now  the  company  refuses  to  pay  any¬ 
thing.  I  wanted  to  call  the  police 
when  the  accident  happened,  but  the 
driver  said  it  was  not  necessary. 
There  were  witnesses  who  agreed  it 
was  not  my  fault.  Please  see  what 
you  can  do  "about  this.  i.  l.  r. 

We  could  not  help.  The  damage 
was  $150,  The  insurance  company’s 
share  was  $100  and  they  were  under 
the  obligation  to  endeavor  to  collect 
the  $50,  but  it  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  to  court,  which  would  be 
expensive.  However,  as  our  reader 
had  signed  the  release  for  $74.58, 
which  represented  50  per  cent,  we 
could  not  help,  inasmuch  as  signing 
the  release  impaired  his  rights  and 
closed  the  whole  matter,  and  no 
better  settlement  could  be  secured. 
It  is  always  well  to  call  a  State 
trooper  or  officer  to  verify  damage. 
A  suit  is  prohibitive  in  many  cases. 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the 
Post- Journal,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 
hope  you  can  warn  others  to  beware 
of  these  men.  mrs.  g.  m.  b. 

The  clipping  states  that  some  men 
drove  up  to  a  house  and  proposed 
that  the  owner  let  them  put  on  a 
roof  that  was  fireproof.  He  consented, 
but  wisely  decided  to  test  it  before 
paying  the  men.  When  the  job  was 
completed,  a  match  was  lighted  and 
applied  to  the  roof.  It  proved  to  be 
highly  inflammable,  and  the  tested 
piece  burned  very  readily.  The 
roofers,  it  is  reported,  “took  off”  and 
did  not  even  argue  about  pay  for 
the  job.  When  last  seen  the  two  men 
left  hurriedly  in  a  truck  marked 
“McDonald  Roofing  Company.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police,  Connecticut 
license  plates  were  on  the  car. 

Recently  I  sent  to  two  different 
addresses  in  California  to  see  what 
their  offers  were  about  raising  ming 
trees.  One  offered  their  course  for 
$5.00  and  I  was  about  to  send  the 
money  when  I  opened  the  free  pack- 
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age  of  seeds  they  sent  me.  They 
looked  like  bits  of  nut  meats  and  the 
envelope  was  all  grease  spots  from 
them.  The  other  offers  more  and  costs 
$10.  Their  package  of  seeds  looks 
like  seeds.  Their  offers  are  very 
tempting,  but  money  comes  too  hard 
to  give  it  away  for  nothing.  I  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  raise 
these  trees  if  all  they  say  is  true 
and  I  could  sell  even  a  few.  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  kind  that  are 
made,  but  these  they  claim  tell 
how  to  dwarf  any  trees  and  make 
them  stay  small.  Is  there  any  chance 
to  do  as  it  says  they  can?  Would  it 
be  best  to  just  keep  my  money?  I 
have  often  found  your  advice  worth 
taking  and  nearly  always  write  you 
first  before  going  ahead  on  anything. 
New  York  s.  J. 

4  The  Horticulturist  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens  states:  “I 
do  not  think  it  likely  that  many 
people  are  going  to  realize  success 
with  the  growing  of  miniature  trees 
in  the  Japanese  fashion,  although  it 
is  possible  that  a  few  people  who  are 
highly  skilled  will  succeed.”  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  “The  art 
of  dwarfing  trees  as  it  is  practiced  in 
Japan  seems  to  be  but  poorly  under¬ 
stood  by  westerners.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  no  one  in  America 
or  in  Europe  has  really  succeeded  in 
mastering  this  art.  I  know  of  no 
place  in  this  country  where  such 
trees  can  be  bought.”  There  are 
books  on  the  subject,  and  one  would 
be  more  successful  by  following 
them  than  subscribing  to  courses. 

“I  received  the  enclosed  circular 
and  have  no  idea  how  they  got  my 
name.  Would  appreciate  your  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  it.”  v. 

The  circular  is  from  a  “Master 
Metaphysician”  of  California,  of¬ 
fering  to  pay  “2%  of  the  first  $1,000” 
made  from  using  the  secrets  of 
wealth  which  he  would  send  IF  $3.35 
was  sent  for  a  “lesson  reservation.” 

“Here  is  literature  I  received  from 
Metaphysical  Service  Bureau,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y.  It  is  hard  to  believe  peo¬ 
ple  are  taken  in  by  such  trash.” 

New  York  Mrs.  n.  m. 

The  “literature”  offers  “unlimited 
riches”  in  10  lessons  at  a  cost  of 
$3.35.  When  $1,000  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  through  use  of  the  lessons, 
$15.00  is  to  be  paid  for  them.  We 
have  any  number  of  such  proposi¬ 
tions  in  our  files  and  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  of  them.  We  would 
disregard  all  such  “literature”  if  it 
can  be  so  called.  Great  quantities 
of  the  same  general  proposition  have 
been  received  for  years  back.  Here 
is  a  reprint  of  one  we  published 
some  years  back.  The  conclusion  is 
still  worth  heeding: 

“METAPHYSICS  COURSE 
I  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  from 
reading  Publisher’s  Desk  because  of 
the  honest  way  you  have  in  bringing 
out  the  facts  in  the  various  rackets. 
Not  many  have  this  beneficial  serv¬ 
ice.  You  mention  a  promoter  selling 
courses  on  metaphysics.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  literature  on  the 
so-called  metaphysical  power.  In  one 
advertisement  we  were  told  if  we 
sent  from  $20  to  $100  for  a  “course” 
in  mental  or  meta-physics  in  a  short 
time,  from  some  unknown  source, 
money,  cars,  good  home  or  whatever 
else  his  heart  desired  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  simply  using  some  secret 
prayers  on  psychology.  The  power, 
they  state  is  unlimited;  no  hard  or 
long  work.  However,  when  one  re¬ 
ceives  the  “course”  he  is  informed 
that  the  only  way  to  earn  honest 
money  is  to  work  hard  for  it.  I  con¬ 
sider  such  advertisements  a  fake 
and  a  fraud.  The  promoter  fools 
people  into  sending  him  honest 
money  for  really  nothing.  A  farmer 
has  to  work  hard  to  earn  money 
whether  he  buys  a  “course”  or  not. 

New  Jersey  p.  b. 

We  print  this  reader’s  experience 
and  opinion  because  it  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  inducements  made  by 
those  who  seek  easy  money,  and  the 
resulting  disappointment  and  disil¬ 
lusionment.  “Something  for  nothing” 
usually  has  a  string  attached  and  the 
promoters  are  out  for  easy  money 
for  themselves  with  no  concern  for 
any  benefit  to  the  people.” 


SO  "'so  9 


IF  YOU  CUT  ANY  WOOD  .  .  . 

there's  a  Lombard  saw  made  and  proved  to 
cut  it  better!  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 

1.  MAGNESIUM  PARTS  .  .  .  lighter  and 

better  than  aluminum. 

2.  AUTOMATIC  OILING  ,  .  .  forces  oil 

to  the  chain,  rather  than  dripping  it  on. 

3.  TRIGGER  CONTROL  .  .  .  made  for 

lumbermen's  chopper  mitts.  No  frozen 
fingers  for  the  user  on-  the  Model  30  saw. 

4.  DIRECT  CARBURETOR  CONNEC¬ 
TION  . .  .  to  crankcase,  another  Lombardi 
exclusive.  Faster  starting,  more  efficient 
in  cold  weather. 

5.  BEST  BALANCE  ...  for  easiest  handl¬ 
ing,  Less  strain  on  user. 

Try  the  Lombard  model  that's  made  for  your  job, 

ALSO,  .  .  MODEL  5 

5  H.  P.  Powerhouse  20"  size  $305 .00  f.o.b.ashcano 
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jj  LOMBARD,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 

9  Nome _ 

0 
8 
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Address. 
City _ 


State. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


LOMBARD 


202  MAIN  STREET,  « 
ASHLAND,  MASS.  I 


AMERICA  GREW 


GREAT 


THE 

COOPERATIVE 
WAY 

Yhe  pioneers  pulled  stumps, 
planted  crops,  fought  the  ele¬ 
ments.  They  teamed  with  their 
neighbors  and  licked  their  prob¬ 
lems  the  cooperative  way. 
They  still  do!  Farmers  like 
yourself  solve  problems  together 
through  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  —  owned  by  them. 
That’s  why  you  can  count  on 
real  help  and  service.  When 
you  borrow,  it’s  from  a  farmer  s 
outfit,  whose  only  business  is 
low-cost  farm  loans.  You  are 
a  member  with  a  voice  in 
management. 

FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FWANCINGiee 
your  local  National  Farm  *•««'» 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  R39,  3*°  S,ate 
Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


smm* 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

A.  Ak.  id*  Lclnkl  nrwnaid 


LIME  »SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Ifion.  Special  hitch.  No-C -L50 
I  tator.  Gives  exact  spread.  9  » 
'|bs  to  8,000  lbs.  per  0Cre,JL 
3  to  14  It.  lroMl°d  gear 

)4;000  worfc.nge'vr'^ g 


M 00 RE  M AN U F ACTURINGCO 


SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SA 

- - -  •  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &•  Buildi  8 
for  all  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhera 
-  WRITE  FOR  F0L0t«( 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  H ackensackJLj 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOR&EK 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

0  Boron — the  Mighty  Minor 
By  B.  A.  Brown 
0  Beware  of  the  Powder  Post 
Beetle 

By  J.  B.  Schmitt 
0  At  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position 
By  K.  W.  Duck 

0  Fifteen  Points  for  Pork 
Production 

0  The  NEPPCO  Meeting 
0  Finishing  Off  Meat  Birds 
By  C.  S.  Platt 
0  Pullet  Management 
By  H.  W.  Hickish 
0  Flowers,  But  No  Fruit 
By  L.  D.  Tukey 
0  Danger  in  New  Grain 
By  D.  H.  Horton 


Mass.  Sheep  Show  Oct.  12 

The  North  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Sheep  Breeders’  Third  Annual  Open 
Show  sponsored  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
and  the  Essex  County  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  being  held  on  Monday, 
October  12,  at  10  a.  m.  at  the  Tops- 
field  Fair  Grounds  on  Route  1  in 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

The  show  will  include  88  classes 
of  sheep  both  fitted  and  unfitted  with 
prizes  ranging  up  to  $5.00  for  cham¬ 
pionship  ram,  ewe  and  wether.  The 
show  will  be  judged  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Cowan,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Industry  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  Storrs;  he  will  be 
assisted  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Christian,  Asst. 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  also 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut. 


UNUSUAL  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  AN  UNUSUAL  YOUNG  MAN 

II  you  enjoy  outdoor  work  with  both  people  and 
animals;  if  you  have  the  intellectual  capacity  both  to 
learn  and  to  teach;  if  you  are  in  excellent  physical 
Munition ;  at  least  a  high  school  graduate  between 
the  ages  of  22  and  27,  and  not  more  than  six  feet 
tall;  you  should  write  for  Information.  Single 
men  with  military  service  completed  preferred.  Salary 
and  benefits  comparable  to  those  paid  in  good  prepara¬ 
tory  schools.  Only  those  with  highest  character  refer- 
(nets  should  apply.  BOX  1903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not 
knowingly  accept  farm  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  seeking  children  under  16  for 
farm  work  during  school  hours.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  during  school 
on  farms  other  than  their  parents’  is 
banned  by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  For  information  on  the  Law,  write 
u.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  at 
341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  or 
telephone  LAckawanna  4-9400. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
®ord,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
“aed,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

SiTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

er  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
I  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
king.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
ite  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
ALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  ^female 
tactical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

e,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

iMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
tental  defectives,  good  physical  condition, 
ft  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
s  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
rd  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
ector,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells.  N.  Y. 


WASSA1C  State  School;  Male  and  female 

attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
w.Dsi  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
E?r  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Jlassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ . 

^OMAN,  25-35,  attractive  and  capable  of  do- 

office  work  and  assist  part-time  house- 
X0!*-  New  England  summer,  south  winters, 
«£00  yearly,  plus  excellent  room  and  board. 
J-ongeniai  environment  in  country.  Write 
^Uyymclose  snapshot.  BOX  1904.  Rural  New- 


,J-*i  leadership  needed;  girls’  farm  school 

teenagers;  training;  homemaking,  cook- 
outside  Philadelphia;  live  in.  Social  Se- 
•y-  Call  Valleybrook  2260.  Write  BOX 
-Rural  New-Yorker. 


time  live-in  housekeeper  for  doctor 

convalescent  wife.  Temporary  or  perma- 
Write  Doctor,  93  Sunny  Beach  Dr., 
Hartford.  Conn 


Forking  herdsman,  small  but  expanding 
j,purebred  Ayrshire  herd  near  Allentown, 
'•.J-  HIR  testing,  machine  milking.  4-room 
with  improvements.  Pleasant  working 
v,,",lUons.  Salary  optional.  Phone,  write  or 
lW,*0wner-  C.  D.  Mifflin,  234  E.  State  St., 
irenton,  N.  j 


NTED;  Middleaged  husband  and  wife, 
ithout  dependents  to  work  as  cottage 
j,,"  m  boys  industrial  school.  Knowledge 
and  dairying  desirable  but  not 
•nual.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
f/'cter  required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence 
Norton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


tober 


3,  1953 


REFINED  adaptable  young  woman,  small  new 
school  retarded  children,  walks  sledding 
play.  $150  monthly;  no  radio.  Sunny  Valley 
Farm.  West  Copake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Advanced  registry  testers.  Salary 
to  start  $8.00  per  day  and  expenses.  Dairy 
Department,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

SECOND  stable  man,  rehable,  sober,  room 
and  board.  Year  round  job  or  winter  season 
only.  Princeton  Riding  Club,  Bayard  Lane, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

SOBER,  dependable  man  or  farm  couple  to 
assist  owners  on  poultry  farm.  Give  age, 
experience,  references,  wages.  Coventry  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  cook,  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home  with  family 
of  five;  private  apartment;  ample  time  off; 
permanent  position;  good  salary  for  capable 
single  woman  or  widow.  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York.  Basic 
salary,  plus  overtime  and  emergency  compen¬ 
sation  totals  $2616-$3581  a  year.  Room  and 
board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for  single 
people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities:  bowling, 
golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a 
physical  examination;  have  completed  the  8th 
grade  in  school  and  be  able  to  pass  an  at¬ 
tendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wing- 
dale,  New  York. 

WOMAN  to  take  full  charge  of  cooking  for 
family  of  two.  Preferably  from  Connecticut 
or  Massachusetts.  Permanent  position.  Right 
person  can  name  her  own  compensation  and 
have  use  of  car.  Write  full  particulars  and 
telephone  number.  BOX  178,  Washington, 
Connecticut. 

COUPLE:  Gardener,  handy  with  tools.  Driv¬ 
ers  Hcense.  No  dependents.  Wife  help  house¬ 
work.  Nice  furnished  quarters.  Near  towns, 
two  acres.  No  animals.  Steady  position.  Family 
two,  mostly  away  Winters.  BOX  353,  Rye, 
New  York.  * 

HOUSEWORKER  under  55,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable  couple,  one  girl,  3;  pleasant  country 
home.  All  modern  appliances,  good  salary. 
References  required.  BOX  525,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  with  children  to  manage  and  operate 
small  poultry  and  calf  farm.  Salary,  share 
profits;  ideal  opportunity.  New  home.  Write 
all  details,  experience.  BOX  F,  428  High  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

TEST  cow  milker  wanted  by  leading  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  and  dependable 
machine  milker.  -Nice  living  conditions  for 
married  man  with  small  family.  Write  fully 
giving  telephone  number  and  references.  BOX 
2111,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN:  Houseworker,  fond  of  children.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home,  private  room  and  bath;  $125 
monthly.  References.  Auserehl,  Auserehl 
Court,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  single,  reliable,  good 
habits;  field  and  barn  work;  machine  milk¬ 
ing.  St.  Mary’s  Manor,  Penndel,  Penna. 

HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly,  with  drivers 
license;  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  2106,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  desire  man,  qualified  gardener;  wife 
assist  housework;  salary  starting  $2400  plus 
4-room  house.  Please  write  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  past  experience.  BOX  2107,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  husband  and  wife 

without  dependents  to  work  as  cottage 
parents  in  boys  industrial  school.  Knowledge 
of  farming  and  dairying  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and 
character  required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence 
E.  Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  sober,  clean,  reliable, 
to  assist  with  general  farm  work.  Middle- 
aged  prferred.  S.  R.  Crissey,  R.  D.  2,  Sussex, 
New  Jersey. 

RELIABLE  single  man,  experience  with 
horses.  Permanent  position.  Kenilworth 
Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Rye  7-1964. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion,  some  nursing  ex¬ 
perience,  for  invalid  lady.  Convenient,  small 
house,  on  bus  Hne;  $35  per  week  with  day 
off.  -Write  BOX  64,  Navesink,  New  Jersey. 

WHITE  couple  on  modern  poultry  farm, 
Bucks  County,  Penna.  Woman  assist  with 
light  work  and  housework.  None  answered 
unless  following  information  complete  in  first 
letter,  names  and  addresses  of  two  former 
employers,  not  relatives  or  friends,  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected.  Only  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  on  farm  considered.  No  pets  or 
children.  Fair  wages,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  modem  apartment,  utilities  included, 
BOX  2101,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentle¬ 
men’s  home.  John  D.  Sica,  BOX  726,  Retsof, 
New  York. 

GARDENER  and  handyman,  steady  position 
the  year  round;  salary  $125  month  with 
maintenance.  Give  age  and  references. 
Charles  H.  Schupp,  P.  O.  Box  336,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 

RELIABLE  elderly  lady  is  offered  home  in 
exchange  for  occasionaUy  sitting  with  elder¬ 
ly  ladies.  BOX  2100,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  hand  and  machine 
milking,  general  farming.  Klier,  Cincinnatus, 
New  York. 

REAL  opportunity  for  capable  man  with 
small  family.  Poultry  and  fruit  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  wages.  Share  in  profit.  Comfortable 
house,  aH  conveniences.  Start  October  1st. 
This  opportunity  genuine  and  unusual  for 
right  man.  References  required.  George  B. 
Hausman,  R.  2,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Live  in,  $40;  three  adults, 
two  chHdren;  informal  country  home. 
Edward  Brother,  Grumman  HiU,  Wilton,  Conn. 

ADULT  leadership  needed:  Girls’  farm 
school  for  teen  agers:  training:  homemak¬ 
ing,  cooking;  outside  PhHadelphia.  Live  in. 
Social  Security.  Call  Valleybrook  2260.  Write 
BOX  2115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Attractive  commissions.  Write: 
Standard  Equipment,  Inc.  Manufacturers,  Bel 
Air,  Maryland. 

FARMER:  Single,  small  farm,  eight  milkers, 
machine  milking,  modern  machinery,  few 
chickens.  State  qualifications  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  2136,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  good  cook,  German  Ameri¬ 
can;  two  in  family;  good  home  and  wages; 
age  50-60.  BOX  2134,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  sober  and  industrious, 
for  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  Tell  us  about  your 
experience  and  references.  Burlingame,  Field, 
Pierce  and  Browne  Inc.,  45  West  45th  St,, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  for  work  in  small  private  institution 
for  children  and  aged.  One  assistant  house¬ 
mother,  one  general  houseworker.  Particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  woman  with  child  6-12. 
Good  home,  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Executive  Director,  Saint  Johnland,  Kings 
Park,  New  York. 


PORTER,  permanent.  Reliable,  sober  man,  35 
to  50  years.  Good  home,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Apply  Executive  Director,  Saint  John¬ 
land,  Kings  Park,  New  York. 


WORKING  manager:  7,000  layers;  New  Jersey. 

Good  salary,  bonus,  house:  state  age,  family, 
experience.  BOX  2116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED;  Matured  man  or  couple,  live  small 
farm  near  Dover,  New  Jersey.  Rent  free, 
modern  apartment,  garage,  farming  acreage 
available  for  personal  use.  In  return:  Care¬ 
taker,  handyman,  gardener,  light  duties.  Op- 

gortunity  for  pensioned  man  or  parttime  job- 
older.  BOX  2117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  groom,  preferable  one 
who  can  break  colts.  Position  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  good  pay  and  includes 
modern  furnished  apartment  with  winter  heat. 
Farm  22  miles  from  New  York  City.  Reply 
fully  with  your  telephone  number  to  BOX 
2119,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

IF  you’re  a  tireless  worker  who  likes  to 
operate  on  a  highly  ethical  basis,  and 
want  to  get  into  real  estate  with  an  es¬ 
tablished  agency,  write  for  test  questions. 
Strictly  commission,  New  York  and  New 
England  only.  Free  coaching,  advertising, 
supplies.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $250 
plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City _ 

COOK-Houseworker,  experienced,  references, 
reliable  to  help  mother  with  small  family  in 
country  near  White  Plains.  $200  month.  C.  R. 
Agnew,  Jr.,  King  Street,  Armonk,  New  York. 
Telephone  3-3353. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion :  Childless  home. 

Man  and  convalescing  wife,  60-70;  charming 
country  home,  upper  Dutchess  County. 
Permanent  home.  Own  room.  BOX  2126,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LIVE  in  Boston:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  with 
house  and  children.  All  modem  conveni¬ 
ences.  Own  room  and  bath.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Write  BOX  2125, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer  for  130  acre  farm,  fully 
equipped,  new  machinery,  automatic  bam 
cleaner,  22  cows,  close  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
available  March  1,  1954,  accommodation  for 

small  family  only.  Reply  stating  number  in 
family,  past  experience,  names  of  two  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  BOX  2133,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAID:  White  not  over  35,  light  housework 
for  middleaged  Christian  man  in  New  York. 
BOX  2124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Middle  aged  couple  Who  would 
like  comfortable  home  on  small  country 
place  outskirts  Greenwich,  Connecticut  occu¬ 
pied  year  round  by  elderly  man  living  alone. 
Wife  for  general  housekeeping  and  cooking. 
Husband  for  outside  work  and  maintenance. 
Work  not  hard  or  hours  long  but  neatness, 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  essential.  BOX 
2123,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED;  Experienced  allround  poultry  man 
for  a  one  man  poultry  farm;  must  be 
married,  responsible  and  draft  exempt.  House 
available. BOX  2122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  work  on  poultry  farm  also 
dairy  farm.  Steady  employment  with  wages. 
Room  and  board.  State  experience,  age, 
salary  expected.  Geo.  W.  Parks,  Cortland, 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  for  200  cows,  dairy. 
Write  BOX  2120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Large  family,  experienced  milkers. 

Excellent  living  conditions  available.  Write 
BOX  2121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


REFINED  widow,  mature,  German-American, 
wishes  position  as  housekeeper  (companion), 
competent,  very  good  cook,  kind  pleasant 
disposition;  elderly  couple  preferred.  Best 
references.  BOX  2108,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPING,  care  of  children  in  mother¬ 
less  home  desired  by  woman  with  school 
child.  BOX  2105,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  experienced,  dependable*,  desires 
rural  position.  BOX  2113,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer,  single,  college  trained,  former 
owner;  will  also  supervise;  New  York, 
Jersey,  Connecticut.  Details,  salary.  BOX 
2129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  graduate  of  Animal  Husbandry,  24, 
single.  Army  officer  being  discharged  De¬ 
sires  work  in  agriculture.  All  offers  consid¬ 
ered.  BOX  2128,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY,  cultivated  person,  caretaker;  small 
place;  desires  position  in  N.  Y.  State.  Pre- 
fer  similar.  BOX  2127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  poultryman,  agricultural  college 
training,  married,  two  children.  Would  rent 
dairy,  poultry  farm,  take  share  proposition 
or  take  position  caretaker;  wife  part  time 
housework,  cooking.  BOX  2118,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  companion,  refined  respect¬ 
able  nurse,  51;  for  one  gentleman:  perma¬ 
nent  modern  home,  near  town;  kindness, 
decency  first  requisite;  references  exchanged. 
Mrs.  Renner,  care  Hickman,  89-03  104th  St., 
Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L,  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE;  Outstanding  dairy  farm,  facing 

2  highways.  Routes  38  and  39.  14  miles  south 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  30  minutes’  drive  to 
Philadelphia.  175  acres,  fully  equipped,  with 
cattle  and  machinery,  room  for  90  head;  4 
silos,  modern  houses  and  buildings;  show 
farm  of  State  of  New  Jersey;  surrounded  by 
3  thriving  towns;  could  b  eused  for  Real 
Estate  or  Dairy;  immediate  possession.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Phone  1101. 


FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 

available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida.  ,  (Mobile  Homes  Court.) 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  200-300  acres.  Finger 

Lake  region;  stocked,  equipped;  on  state 
road;  home,  modem  conveniences.  Robert  E. 
MacLoughlin,  care  C.  W.  Hall,  Denville,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  house,  four  rooms  and  bath, 

garage,  fully  modern  kitchen,  Fridigaire,  10 
cu.  ft.  refrigerator  with  frozen  food  chest. 
Hot  Point  electric  range,  Bendix  automatic 
washer,  modem  bathroom,  Ken-Tile  floors, 
40  acres,  part  now  rented  for  pasture  land. 
Automatic  hot  water.  Located  Schoharie 
County.  New  York.  Price  $6,000.  Can  be  seen 
by  appointment.  Contact.  Joseph  Thamm, 
1940  Utica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNNYSIDE  dairy  farm:  115  acres,  7-room 
and  bath  stone  house,  all  other  improve- 
ients.  Dairy  bam  "like  new,”  28  steel  stan- 
aions  and  cups,  silo  forced  ventilation,  ma> 
;mity  and  heifer  pens,  milk  house,  cooler, 
vo  unit  milker,  dairy  hot  water  heater  m- 
luded,  also  el.  fences,  tractor  shed,  big  lm- 
lement  shed  and  garage,  auxiliary  barn, 
tream,  fish  pond,  drilled  well;  near.  Route  22, 
long  blacktop  road:  commuting  distance  to 
Jlentown.  A11  buildings  are  in  A-l  condition 
nd  excellent  location.  Good  reason  for  sell- 
lg.  Asking  $30,000.  Fenstermacher’s  Real 
Istate,  Bower’s  Road,  Topton,  Pa.  Telephone 
18-R-2. _ 

‘REE:  66-page  catalog,  listings  of  aH  kinds, 
Maine  to  eastern  New  York.  Ask  for  a 
opy.  You’ll  find  yourself  saying  "here’s  a 
atalog  that  really  tries  to  save  me  costly, 
ime-consuming  looking  around.”  Four  Effs 
tealty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

I ORTHE ASTERN  Pennsylvania:  100-year  old 
house  (repair  and  modernize,  make  nice 
etirement  or  Summer  home)  with  50  acres, 
ood  land;  $2,400.  BOX  2131,  Rural  New- 


FLORIDA  home  for  sale;  House  and  small 
well  kept  grove  near  Fort  Myers.  Two 
hundred  feet  frontage  on  Caloosahatchee 
River.  Price  $6,000.  Write  owner.  BOX  142, 
MasonviHe,  New  Jersey.  _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania;  60  acre  truck,  poul- 

try  farm;  2,000  layer  capacity.  BOX  2130, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  109  acre  farm,  sugar  bush.  12  room 

brick  house;  school  bus.  milk  truck  ser¬ 
vice;  two  miles  to  town.  Eli  J.  Byler,  R.  2, 
Sinclairville,  N.  Y. _ ' _ 

FOR  Sale:  Ideal  small  farm  with  creek  for 

truck  gardener,  veteran,  or  semi -retired 
couple.  On  main  highway  in  Southern  Tier. 
New  York.  Fully  equipped.  In  community  of 
30,000,  only  14  miles  to  large  city.  Write  Lock 
Box  131,  Sayre,  Penna. _ 

WANTED  Farms:  37  cash  buyers  waiting  for 

dairy,  poultry  and  others.  “Hurry”  send 
details  to  Stanley  Panek,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy:  Rundown  or  abandoned 

farm,  100  acres  plus,  in  Putnam  or  lower 
Dutchess  County.  James  Wert,  R.  D.  2, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y, _ 

DUTCHESS  County:  Year  round  modem  lake 

.  front  home,  woods,  acreage,  buildings.  Ask¬ 
ing  $17,500;  terms.  BOX  2135.  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

GAS  Station:  Extra  good  one  fully  equipped 

for  $11,000,  half  cash,  real  chance  for  good 
mechanic  or  body  repair  man.  Otto  Steiner, 
Grand  Gorge,  N,  Y,  Telephone  5101, _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  10-H,  Pitts- 
burgh  17,  Penna. _ t _ 

WANTED  property,  vicinity  of  Tuscarora 

Mts.  State  price.  BOX  2104,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

24  BEAUTIFUL  acres:  Unique,  modernized  old 

farm  house,  tenant  dwelling,  poultry  houses, 
barn,  silo,  other  buildings.  All  conveniences. 
Located  only  15  minutes  from  a  major  rail¬ 
road  station  and  less  than  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Only  $35,000.  Will  arrange 
terms.  W.  Radtke,  Box  412,  Dover,  N.  J, 

SIX  room  country  home,  four  acres  oranges, 

22  acres  pasture;  $11,000.  Vaughn  M.  Hewey, 
Broker,  Wauchula,  Florida. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  245  acres,  aH  level,  68  Stan¬ 

chions,  with  or  without  machinery.  Modem 
14  room  house,  other  buildings.  BOX  2114, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  house  in  Long  Island;  will 

take  poultry  or  apple  farm.  BOX  2112,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

350  ACRE  farm,  two  houses,  barn,  water; 

$30,000.  Emily  Vail,  Broker,  Warwick,  New 
York,  Free  list. _ 

WANTED :  Rent  or  buy  small  farm  house, 

improvements;  reasonable.  Perley,  3320  Ave. 
Eye,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  _ 

POULTRY  farm,  Maryland,  30  miles  Wilming- 

ton,  Del.;  capacity  5,000  layers,  electricity 
and  water  fountains  in  all  buildings;  ex¬ 
cellent  marketing.  15  acres,  4-room  dwelling; 
$5,000.  BOX  2110,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Four  room  bungalow  with  enclosed 
hack  porch,  half  acre  of  land  on  highway; 
electric;  $4,200.  George  H.  Rook,  Broker, 
Hurlock,  Md. _ ’ 

MATURE  working  couple,  wish  to  rent  house- 

keeping  room,  small  cabin  or  shack,  near 
city  or  town  where  work  is  available.  Must 
be  quiet  surroundings.  Would  consider  giving 
some  services  in  lieu  of  rent,  if  desired. 
State  all  details.  BOX  2103,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

LOOK!  150  acres.  Black  top.  Eight  rooms, 

bath.  Large  bam.  Renken  milk  plant  one 
mile.  Abundant  water.  Gas  $24  per  year' 
$7,500,  one -third  down.  L.  R.  Mason,  Wells- 
ville.  New  York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Country  home,  modem  conveni¬ 

ences,  all  farm  privileges.  BOX  2102,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

25  ACRES,  house,  three  miles  industrial  center, 

(Elmira).  Mrs.  G.  L.  Miller,  WeUsburg, 
New  York.  _ 

COUNTRY  Home:  Hunting  lodge,  170  acres, 

high  location,  buildings,  large  farm  house. 
Electricity  available,  country  road;  $5  000. 
Edward  Savery,  Middlefield,  Mass. _ ' 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York. _ 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
vou  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

NEW  clover  sixties  $8.50;  Fall  amber  $7.00; 

pails  only  prepaid  $1.35;  two  $2.50.  Amber 
$1.25,  A.  Campbell.  North  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 

gaHon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  pail  $1.85:  ex¬ 
tracted  $1.50.  Prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Mara¬ 
thon,  New  York. 

HONEY,  clover,  buckwheat  or  wHdflower, 
5-lb-  pails,  $1.50,  deUvered  Third  Zone. 
E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest: 

5  lbs.  $1.45;  6-5  lbs.  $7.48.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  or  wildflower;  6-5  lbs.  $7.20.  A11  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  Buckwheat  or  wildflower  $7.80  F.  O.  B. 
Low  quantity  prices.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 
pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
pound,  postpaid.  Woolley’s,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont. 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D,  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  Honey  60  pounds  $9.00;  Fall  flower 
60  pounds  $7.80  not  prepaid.  Carton  6  5- 
pound  pails  clover  $7.50  postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Liquid  or  granulated.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

BOARD,  year  round,  refined  home,  ideal  for 
retired  lady  or  gentleman;  $20  per  week. 
R.  3,  Box  307,  Kingston,  New  York. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  for  two  Protestant  girls 
_age  two,  ten  in  private  home.  $25  weekly. 
BOX  2132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  and  straw  for  sale;  carload  or  truckload 
lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Comers, 

N.  Y.  Tel.  Clinton  Corners  4481. _ 

WOOD-O-MAT  furnace.  Reasonable.  Mission 
Farm,  Sherburne,  Vermont. 

WANTED:  Small  used  bean  thresher,  also 
picker.  Wm.  Van  Vleet,  Harborcreek,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Old  firearms,  banks,  coins,  bells, 
lamps,  flasks.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 

SEAMAN  tiller  6;  power  take  off,  will  ex¬ 
change  for  smaller.  Colville,  Mendhams, 

New  Jersey. 

WILL  make  wool  hooked  rugs.  You  choose 
pattern  and  color.  Mrs.  George  BurreH, 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Small  electric  chain  hoist.  K. 
Dayton,  Jefferson,  New  York. 
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HARVESTING 


LOW-COST  HARVESTING 


MM 


LONGER 

PICKING  ROLLS 


GIVES  YOU 


HARVESTING  MACHINES 


MORE 

HUSKING  ROLLS 

/ 


THAT  PAY  YOU  THE  TOP  PROFIT 
ON  YOUR  FARMING  DOLLAR! 


Whether  you  farm  80  acres  or  800,  your  farm  profit  margin 
...  the  money  you  make  on  your  investment  in  seed,  land, 
labor,  and  machinery  .  .  .  depends  on  keeping  your  costs 
down.  MM  harvesting  machines  are  built  to  do  that  job  by 
saving  you  money  on  every  acre  you  harvest.  Here’s  how: 

Farm-matched  MM  machines  let  you  scale  your  equip¬ 
ment  investment  to  your  acreage  and  your  crops.  For  example, 
the  MM  1-Row  Huskor  gives  you  top-profit  corn  harvesting 
for  medium-sized  farms.  On  larger  acreages,  and  more 
diversified  operations,  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  can  save  you  real 
money  all  season  long.  Whatever  your  equipment  need,  there’s 
an  MM  harvesting  machine  that  meets  it. 

Outstanding  MM  advantages,  many  exclusive  on  MM 
harvesting  machines,  give  you  big  capacity  .  .  .  faster,  easier 
work  .  .  .  long-life  dependability.  You  profit  in  hours  saved, 
in  fuel  costs  slashed,  in  years  of  top  performance. 

You  make  further  important  savings  through  the  cleaner, 
more  thorough  job  MM  harvesting  machines  are  made 
to  do.  Whether  you  harvest  grain,  bean  or  seed  crops  with  the 
Uni-Combine  .  .  .  corn  with  the  Uni-Huskor  or  the  tractor- 
drawn  1-row  Huskor  ...  or  forage  crops  with  the  new  Uni- 
Foragor  .  .  .  you  get  all  your  crop,  at  premium  quality. 

For  a  more  profitable  harvest  on  your  farm,  check  your 
machinery  needs,  then  see  your  MM  dealer  for  the  machine 
that  pays  you  best! 


HARVEST  UP  TO  13  ACRES  A  DAY 
WITH  THIS  BIG-CAPACITY  1-ROW  MM  HUSKOR 


Here’s  typical  MM  Huskor  capacity  to  speed  your  corn  harvest,  famed  Huskor 
advantages  that  boost  your  profit  margin.  MM  picker  action  gives  you  whole, 
clean  ears  .  .  .  practically  eliminates^  shelling  in  the  field.  Exclusive  MM  corn 
saver  helps  you  harvest  every  kernel  .  . .  actually  stretches  yields.  Five-position 
floating  snoots  guide  even  down  stalks  into  the  three  gathering  chains  .  .  . 
longer  snapping  rolls  get  high  and  low  ears.  Eight  full-length  metal  and  rubber 
husking  roils  do  a  cleaner  and  faster  job  under  all  husking  conditions.  Ask 
your  MM  dealer  to  show  you  the  many  profit  advantages  that  make  the  MM 
1-Row  Huskor  a  sell-out,  year  after  year! 


GRAIN...  CORN...  or  FORAGE  CROPS... 

HANDLE  THEM  ALL  with  the  MM  UNI-FARMOR 


COMBINE  GRAIN,  SEED,  and  BEANS 


Mount  the  MM  Uni-Combine  on  the  Uni-Tractor  and  you  have  a  power¬ 
ful,  self-propelled  combine  that  handles  all  your  grain,  seed,  and 
bean  crops  with  ease.  You  get  all  these  unusual  advantages  to  cut 
your  harvesting  costs  and  speed  your  work:  variable-speed  drive  that 
lets  you  change  ground  speed  without  changing  threshing  speeds; 
cylinder  speed  adjustable  from  300  to  1200  rpm;  fishback  channels 
in  the  grain  pan  that  keep  grain  from  bunching  on  rolling  land;  the 
famous  MM  one-piece,  steel  concave  and  grate;  rasp-bar  cylinder; 
Uni-Matic  header  control. 


PICK  and  HUSK  YOUR  CORN 


Get  cleaner  corn,  get  it  faster  and  easier  with  the  MM  Uni-Huskor,  self- 
propelled  by  the  Uni-Tractor.  MM  advanced  Huskor  design  gives  you 
all  these  advantages  for  a  more  profitable  corn  harvest:  five-position 
floating  snouts;  four  53!4"  snapping  rolls  that  get  high,  low  and 
out-of-line  ears;  ten  36''  rubber  and  metal  husking  rolls;  husking 
raddle  with  rotating  and  side-to-side  action;  safety  clutch;  gears 
running  in  oil  bath;  roller  bearings  on  all  main  drives.  Just  one  bolt 
and  four  pins  mount  the  Uni-Huskor  on  the  Uni-Tractor— changeover 
is  fast,  simple  and  easy. 


HARVEST  FORAGE  CROPS 


Here’s  new,  low-cost  forage  harvesting  that  gets  your  hay  and  row 
crops  ready  for  the  silo  in  one  quick  trip  through  the  field.  It’s  the  MM 
Uni-Foragor  attachment  for  the  Uni-Tractor  available  with  interchange¬ 
able  hay  pickup  or  row  crop  head.  The  heavy-duty  cutter  has  four 
16"  hardened  steel  knives,  chops  row  crops  to  Vz",  and 

lengths,  windrowed  crops  to  1%",  23/8",  and  3"  lengths  without  leaf 
loss  or  stem  shattering.  A  powerful  blower  and  large  delivery  pipes 
give  you  big  capacity  in  any  forage  crop  .  .  .  get  your  crop  harvested 
at  its  nourishing  best. 


SEE  YOUR  MM  DIALER  FOR  COST. CUTTING  FACTS  ON  MM  HARVESTING  MACHINES! 


Minneapolis-Moline 
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A  Boy  and  His  Champ 


Boron— the  Mighty  Minor 

— - By  B.  A.  BROWN - 

GENERATION  ago,  one  learned  very  few  samples  with  such  low  acidities  are 

there  were  only  10  chemical  received  in  the  testing  laboratories.  There  are 

elements  necessary  for  the  nor-  hundreds  of  times  more  underlimed  than 

mal  growth  of  plants.  Now  we  overlimed  soils.  Nevertheless,  one  should  add 

know  there  are  15,  and  there  lime  in  reasonable  amounts  and  spread  it 

may  be  several  more  still  un-  evenly.  This  is  especially  true  of  hydrated 

lime,  which  not  only  contains  more  lime  per 
The  last  five  elements  recognized  as  essen-  unif  of  weight  than  ground  limestone,  but  is 

tial  are  boron,  manganese,  copper,  zinc,  and  also  more  soluble  in  saturated  solutions.  It 

molybdenum.  These  five,  plus  iron,  one  of  the  has>  therefore,  the  potential  capacity  to  cause 
long  known  10,  comprise  a  group  commonly  hiSh  PH  values,  or  very  low  acidities,  quite 

quickly.  In  such  a  situation,  a  latent  deficiency 
of  boron  may  be  accentuated. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  soils  vary 
markedly  in  susceptibility  to  overliming  in¬ 
jury.  The  reasons  for  this  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  explained  and  the  problem  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  several  other  plant 
nutrients,  including  manganese,  copper  and 
zinc,  are  also  rendered  less  available  by  treat¬ 
ment  of  acid  soils  with  sufficient  lime  to 
make  them  alkaline  (non-acid). 

Tests  of  Soils  for  Available  Boron 

It  is  customary  to  use  soil  tests  for  de¬ 
termining  the  available  plant  nutrients  in 
soils.  The  tests  are  of  great  value  in  deciding 
what  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizers  to  add 
to  soils.  In  the  case  of  boron,  however,  the 
marked  influence  of  moisture  conditions  - on  a 
plant’s  ability  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
makes  a  soil  test  of  less  value  in  predicting 
whether  there  is  a  boron  deficiency  or  not.  In 
a.  e.  Burreii,  ithaca,  n.  y.  Connecticut,  we  have  found  that  fine  sandy 
These  typical  surface  lesions  on  a  McIntosh  apple  ioam  soiis  with  iess  than  0.7  or  0.8  pounds  of 
are  the  result  of  a  boron  deficiency. 
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available  boron  per  acre  of  plow  layer  are 
not  able  to  supply  sufficient  boron  for  some 
crops  during  dry  weather. 

Since  an  accurate,  sensitive  determination 
of  available  boron  in  a  soil  requires  consider¬ 
able  time  and  care,  and  also  because  one  can¬ 
not  predict  or  control  the  rainfall,  it  is  good 
insurance  to  add  a  carrier  of  boron  to  certain 
annual  crops  every  time  they  are  planted. 
Every  three  to  five  years  is  effective  for  some 
of  the  perennials. 

Leaching  of  Boron 

Available  forms  of  boron  are  subject  to  loss 
by  leaching;  this  is  especially  true  in  acid, 
sandy  soils.  Soils  high  in  organic  matter,  clay 
or  lime  do  not  readily  lose  their  supply  0f 
boron  by  leaching.  In  most  cases,  it  is  not 
possible  to  build  up  large  soil  reserves  of 


Vermont  Experiment  Station 

This  cross-section  of  a  turnip  shows  the  charac¬ 
teristic  brown  corky  tissue  caused  by  deficiency 

of  boron. 


Drought  and  Overliming 


It  was  stated  above  that  our  soils  are  low 
in  available  boron  partly  because  of  their 
acidity  and  because  of  abundant  rainfall. 
Thus,  it  may  appear  contradictory  to  say  that  j 
boron  deficiencies  are  usually  more  prevalent  ' 
during  periods  of  dry  weather  and  on  over-  | 
limed  soils.  This  apparent  contradiction  arises 
because  the  highly  leached,  acid  soils  contain 
very  small  amounts  of  available  boron  under 
any  circumstances.  So,  when  droughts  or  too  ! 
much  lime  reduce  the  supplies  of  available 
boron  still  further,  deficiencies  are  likely  to 
occur. 

The  first  is  a  more  important  factor  than 
the  second.  For  example,  one  may  never  sus¬ 
pect  his  soil  is  not  supplying  sufficient  boron 
until  experiencing  an  unusually  dry  season. 

If  the  reactions  of  thousands  of  soil  samples 
tested  in  the  region  each  year  are  reliable 
criteria,  overtiming  is  not  common  practice. 
Soils  do  not  become  overlimed  until  their. re- 
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Vermont  Experiment  Station 

The  celery  plant  on  the  left  shows  lack  of  sufficient  boron:  the  heart  has  turned  black  and  its  roots 
are  stubby  and  brown.  The  plant  on  the  right  received  adequate  boron:  the  heart  is  clear  white , 
actions  are  neutral  (pH  7.0)  or  above,  and  crisp  and  tender „  and  the  roots  are  .vigorous.  All  other  soil  treatments  were  the  same  for  both  plants. 


termed  “minor”  elements.  The  designation, 
minor,  does  not  mean  they  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  the  well  being  of  plants,  but  that 
very  small  amounts  of  them  are  required.  In 
fact,  their  significance  went  unrecognized  by 
scientists  for  a  long  time  because  concentra¬ 
tions  of  them  in  both  soils  and  plants  are 
very  low. 

Boron  Deficiencies  in  Soils 

In  the  Northeastern  United  States,  boron  is 
the  minor  element  most  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  soils.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  chief  carrier  of  boron 
is  the  blackish  mineral  known  as  tourmaline, 
found  in  granite  rocks.  This  mineral  is  plenti¬ 
ful  enough  but  becomes  soluble,  or  available 
for  plants,  at  an  exceedingly  slow  rate. 
Secondly,  our  soils  tend  to  be  low  in  organic 
matter  (humus),  an  important  source  of 
available  boron.  The  third  reason  traces  {o 
the  natural  acidity  of  most  our  soils:  boron 
is  soluble  in  acid  soils,  and  because  rainfall  is 
abundant  here,  it  is  subject  to  considerable 
leaching.  Finally,  our  soils  are  relatively  high 
in  sand  which  does  not  supply  or  retain 
plant  nutrients. 


For  good  growth,  many 
Northeast  crops  need 
extra  boron,  our  scarcest 
minor  soil  element •  One 
to  three  pounds  per  acre 
provides  enough  for  suc¬ 
cessful  crop  production « 


boron  by  adding  the  common  soluble  carriers 
such  as  borax.  Of  course,  the  return  of  resi¬ 
dues  or  manures  from  crops  well  fertilized 
with  boron  will  increase  the  total  and  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  boron  in  the  soil. 

Although  much  boron  is  leached,  some  is 
retained  for  considerable  lengths  of  time.  For 
example,  tests  of  several  Connecticut  soils 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  they  were  fer¬ 
tilized  with  20  pounds  of  surface-applied 
borax  per  acre  showed  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
available  boron  in  the  upper  eight  inches  of 
soil  had  been  increased  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  the  boron  content  of 
alfalfa  growing  on  those  soils  was  increased 
about  60  per  cent  the  fifth  year  after  the 
(Continued  on  Page  646) 
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p  By  J.  B.  SCHMITT 


T  mnbpr  for  many  old  houses  came  from  logs  with  an  outer  layer  of  sapwood,  the  wood  preferred  by  the  female  powder  post  beetle  for  egg  laying. 
Here  £  a  /ampie  of powder yo si  beetle  damage  to  an  old  board  floor.  Note  th at  the  attack  is  limited  to  sapwood  -  eaten  away  by  the  beetle  larvae; 

there  is  no  damage  to  the  heartwood. 


When  the  floors  of  a  house  or  barn  begin  to  sag,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
powder  post  beetle.  Here  is  how  to  recognize  the  presence  of  this  de¬ 
structive  insect  and  the  latest  methods  for  its  elimination  and  control . 


EASONED  wood  perforated  with 
one-eighth  inch  holes  con¬ 
taining  fine  wood  dust  shows 
evidence  that  the  powder  post 
beetle  is  either  feeding  in  it 

_ _  now  or  has  fed  on  it  in  the 

past.  In  old  buildings,  the  infestation  may 
have  died  out  years  ago;  yet  it  may  still  be 
active.  Before  spending  time  and  money  on 
the  problem,  one  should  acquaint  himself 
with  this  insect. 


Its  Life  Cycle 

Powder  post  beetles  are  small,  hardshelled 
insects,  rarely  more  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long;  they  attack  seasoned  wood  only. 
The  adult  female  powder  post  beetle  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  Before  laying  her  eggs  on  a  piece 
of  wood,  she  samples  it  to  see  if  it  contains 
sufficient  starch  and  sugar  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  her  offspring.  If  a  piece  of  wood  is 
painted,  varnished  or  whitewashed,  the  fe¬ 
male  does  not  approve  the  wood  and  so  does 
not  lay  her  eggs  there.  If  wood  contains 
larvae  of  powder  post  beetles  when  it  is 
painted  or  otherwise  coated,  the  mature 
beetles  will  nevertheless  make  their  exit  holes 
through  the  protective  coating.  Thus,  paint¬ 
ing  or  varnishing  may  prevent  reinfestation, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  infestations  already  in 
the  wood. 

Newly-hatched  larvae  eat  their  way  into 
the  wood,  making  fine  holes  detectable  only 
by  close  scrutiny.  They  eat  through  the  wood 
and  pass  the  wood  particles  through  their 
alimentary  canal;  they  remove  the  starch  and 
sugar  as  food.  Wood  residue  is  ejected  into 
the  tunnel  behind  the  larvae  as  a  fine  dry 
powdery  frass;  hence  the  name  powder  post 
beetle. 

Rate  of  growth  of  the  larvae  depends  upon 
the  natural  growth  rate  of  the  particular 
species  involved,  and  also  upon  the  abundance 
of  food  materials  in  the  wood.  Under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  for  our  most  rapidly  growing 
species,  the  larva  stage  lasts  four  months; 
under  most  conditions,  several  years  are  or¬ 


dinarily  needed,  and  periods  of  seven  to  10 
^ears  are  frequently  observed. 

Kind  of  Wood  Preferred 

Since  only  the  sapwood  or  outer  annual 
rings  in  a  mature  tree  contain  starch  and 
sugar,  powder  post  larvae  restrict  their  boring 
to  this  area.  .The  middle  or  heartwood  is  not 
attacked.  Their  dependence  on  sapwood  is  of 
great  practical  importance,  especially  in 
powder  post  beetle  problems  in  old  houses. 

In  most  old  houses  in  eastern  United  States, 
sills,  joists,  studs  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
rafters  were  prepared  by  what  was  termed 
four-squaring  logs.  This  operation  left  an 
outer  layer  of  sapwood,  with  an  inner  core 
of  heartwood.  Naturally,  this  sapwood  came 
under  severe  powder  post  beetle  attack;  and 
it  continued  until  the  wood  was  more  or  less 
completely  riddled  and  converted  to  “powder.” 


These  emergence  holes,  about  one-quarter 

natural  size,  were  made  by  the  powder  post 
beetle.  Protecting  wood  surfaces  with  paint, 
varnish  or  pentachlorophenol  prevents  entry  of 
the  beetle  larva,  but  does  not  prevent  emergence 
of  adult  beetles  already  in  the  wood. 


The  heartwood  remained  undamaged.  Then, 
with  no  more  food  available,  the  infestation 
died  out.  The  original  shape  of  the  timber 
(joist,  sill,  etc.)  is  often  preserved  as  a  thin 
shell  of  wood  surrounding  wood  powder,  be¬ 
cause  the  larvae  do  not  work  closer  than  one- 
eighth  inch  to  the  outside  surface.  This-  shell 
is,  of  course,  perforated  with  innumerable 
exit  holes  made  by  emerging  adult  beetles. 
Long  after  the  insect  infestation  has  died  out, 
wood  powder  may  fall  out  of  these  holes,  thus 
often  leading  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
insects  are  active  in  the  wood  and  that  an 
extensive  treatment  need  be  made  at  once  to 
'  save  the  house. 

Make  This  Test 

In  order  to  determine  whether  powder  post 
beetles  are  active  in  a  house,  a  simple  test 
should  be  made.  Entirely  at  random,  examine 
100  exit  holes  to  see  whether  any  of  the  holes 
are  fresh.  Freshness  is  indicated  by  clean  sides 
in  the  holes,  an  absence  of  whitewash,  paint 
or  of  the  wood  darkening  that  comes  with 
exposure.  If  no  fresh  holes  are  found,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  no  insects  are  feeding  in 
the  wood. 

The  problem  in  old  houses  is  more  likely 
to  be  one  of  determining  whether  the  remain¬ 
ing  heartwood  is  able  to  carry  the  loads  placed 
upon  it,  than  one  of  destroying  insects.  Some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  sound  wood  can  usually 
be  obtained  by  thrusting  an  icepick  into  the 
timber  and  measuring  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion.  If  a  floor  loading  greater  than  that  the 
original  builder  expected  is  contemplated,  as, 
for  instance,  from  a  piano  or  refrigerator, 
strengthening  with  additional  joists  and  per¬ 
haps  lolly  columns  is  certainly  in  order. 

Powder  post  beetle  attack  is  common  in 
barns  and  other  farm  buildings.  Framing  tim¬ 
bers  showing  attack  should  be  covered  with 
paint  (either  water  base  or  oil),  carbolineum, 
creosote  oil,  or  similar  agents  to  stop  reinfes¬ 
tation.  Small  squared  timbers  or  poles,  made 
by  trimming  trees  up  to  eight  inches  in 
(Continued  on  Page  648) 
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FLEXIBLE,  SHATTERPROOF 
MADE  BETTER,  LAST  LONGER 


DCIICK,  LA3I  LUNbtH 
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The  name  "Warp’s”  branded  experimenting  and  testing 
along  the  edge  of  a  Window  to  give  you  the  Best  that 
Material  is  your  Guarantee  money  can  buy.  That’s 
'  l°ng  wear,  and  Years  of  why  it  will  pay  you  to  look 
satisfaction.  Warp  Brothers  for  and  insist  on  a  window 
are  pioneers  in  the  Window  material  branded  "Warp’s” 
Material  Field — constantly  along  the  edge. 


HillKiX-U 

WARP  BROS. 


28  YEARS  OF  PIONEERING  LEADERSHIP  IN 
PRODUCING  FLEXIBLE  WINDOW  MATERIALS 


Worp  Brot.  Sponsor  lh«  WLS  Notional  Born  Dance  Every  Saturday  Night  at  7:30  p  m.  (C.S.T.)— TUNE 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


Poultry,  Hog  House  and 
Barn  Windows 


Porch  Enclosures 


OLD  IN 

Heat 

epOut 

OLD 
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'Just  Cut 
andTackOn 


the  biggest,  best 
and  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’twaittill  spring,  order 
now  and  plant  this  fall. 
Try  it  for  yourself! 
Created  by  Burpee — immense 
flowers  so  deeply  ruffled  they 
appear  double.  Lovely  mixed 
colors.  We  mail  postpaid,  with 
planting  directions : 

SPECIAL— 25c  Pkt.forlOc; 

1  OUNCE  for  $1. 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar  Today /] 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

354  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Complete  selection  of  popular 
varieties  plus  many  exclusive 
patented  strains  from  one  of 
America’s  leading  nurseries. 
Backed  by  over  80  years  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  planters.  Write 
today  for  free  60  page  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI023.  Princess  Ann, Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
CROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  eergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up.  Fruit 
trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  in¬ 
formation. 

Tennessee  Nursery  Co.,  Box  125,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

HOLLAND  BULBS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  CROCUS.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
HEHER  NURSERY.  RFD  I,  Box  76,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  GINSENG 


The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Red  Raspberry  Plants:  Latham,  September,  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  Taylor.  Eureka  Plant  Fm.,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Variety  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonton,  N.J. 


-EVERGREENS. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 
For  Fall  1953,  and  Spring,  1954 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 


WANTED:  White  Spruce-Scotch  Pine  Christmas  Trees 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now:  For  $1.35  pick  Blueberries  next  summer: 
Catalog  free.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  8INE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany — An  Introduction  to 
Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  . .  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 


E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQuestion .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone . 3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Strawberry  Problems 


Yellows  Diseases 

I  bought  some  strawberry  plants 
last  year  and  have  just  found  out 
the  Premier  were  rotten  with  yel¬ 
lows.  I  have  been  told  to  burn  all 
diseased  plants,  but  everyone  is  dis¬ 
eased. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  this 
spreads  from  one  to  another.  Is  it 
through  the  runner  to  the  young 
plants? 

I  called  on  a  party  who  has  his 
plants  inspected  and  his  Premier  has 
the  yellows,  yet  the  inspector  calls 
them  clean.  d.  a.  b. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  yellows. 
One  is  June -yellows  which  is  a  sort 
of  variegation  that  is  thought  to  oc¬ 
cur  by  bud  sporting.  Normal  plants 
sport  to  this  yellows  condition  and 
all  runner  plants  that  grow  from 
them  will  be  yellow.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  get  rid  of  them  and  replace 
with  non-yellow  plants.  The  yellows 
condition  is  so  easy  to  see  in  the 
Spring  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
selling  plants  with  this  trouble. 
After  hot  weather  comes  on,  the 
symptoms  are  less  distinct. 

The  other  yellows  is  a  virus  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  spread  from  plant  to 
plant  by  aphids.  The  plants  never 
recover  and  the  disease  goes  to  the 
runner  plants  through  the  sap.  In 
Howard  (Premier)  the  symptoms 
are  not  distinct  enough  to  determine 
by  looking  at  the  plants  whether  they 
are  diseased  or  not.  Virus-infected 
plants  do  decline  in  vigor,  runner¬ 
making  ability  and  productiveness. 
The  presence  of  a  virus  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  grafting  runners  of  the 
suspected  plants  to  an  indicator  plant 
which  is  a  strawberry  species  that 
has  very  distinct  symptoms  when 
infected. 

Virus  or  yellows-free  plants  have 
been  located  of  several  strawberry 
varieties  and  are  now  being  propa- 
gater  by  strawberry  nurseries. 

g.  l.  s. 


Why  Eliminate  Runners? 

I  am  trying  the  hill  system  on  my 
strawberry  bed  for  the  first  time. 
The  bed  was  set  out  last  April.  I 
have  been  warned  that,  in  cutting 
off  runners,  I  am  liable  to  cut  off 
fruiting  buds  which  I  am  told  form 
in  August. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
how  the  fruiting  bud  may  be  identi¬ 
fied?  R.  A.  N. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

When  you-  remove  the  runners,  you 
remove  a  plant  which  would  fruit  a 
year  later.  However,  so  many  run¬ 
ners  are  produced  that,  if  all  were 
retained,  the  fruiting  row  would  be 
overcrowded  and  all  the  plants  would 
produce  much  less  fruit  than  they 
are  capable  of  producing  when  each 
has  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
properly. 

The  hill  system  is  a  method  of 
spacing  plants  to  eliminate  this  cut¬ 
throat  competition  and  permit  each 
plant  to  produce  as  much  fruit  as  it 
is  capable  of  producing.  Removing 


the  runner  does  not  injure  the  fruit 
buds  of  the  plant  which  producer! 
the  runner. 

The  fruit  buds  are  in  the  crown 
of  the  solid  portion  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  leaves  arise  and  are 
not  visible  until  the  Spring  when 
they  appear  as  blossoms.  G  i  c 


Poisons  for  Crickets  and  Ants 

I  planted  everbearing  strawberries 
in  the  Spring  and  kept  removing  the 
blossoms  until  August.  They  are  now 
(early  September)  bearing  in  abund¬ 
ance,  with  some  of  the  berries  mea¬ 
suring  almost  1  y>  inches  across,  have 
a  beautiful  color  and  delicious  taste 
But  altogether  I  don’t  believe  we 
have  gotton  10  good  berries  because 
of  crickets  and  ants,  especially 
crickets,  They  are  in  the  strawberry 
bed  by  the  hundreds. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  about 
destroying  or  retarding  these  pests’ 
They  eat  every  strawberry  that  turns 
pink,  either  entirely  or  partially  I 
have  seen  them  do  it. 

Pennsylvania  Mrs.  m.  l.  w. 

Crickets  may  be  poisoned  with  a 
bait  made  of  one  pound  calcium  ar¬ 
senate  and  20  pounds  of  cornmeal, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  nine 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  molasses. 
Spread  this  bait  in  the  field  at  sun¬ 
down  being  careful  to  keep  it  off 
of  the  berries  and  strawberry  foliage. 
This  bait  will  probably  destroy  many 
of  the  ants.  The  ants  may  also  be 
poisoned  by  scratching  chlordane 
dust  into  the  ant  hills,  being  careful 
not  to  get  any  on  the  berries. 

Another  bait  for  crickets  may  be 
made  of:  2y2  pounds  bran,  two 
ounces  Paris  green,  one  cup  molasses, 
one  orange  or  lemon,  and  iy2  to  two 
quarts  of  water.  Mix  bran  and  Paris 
green.  Add  fruit  juice  and  molasses 
lasses-water  mixture  over  bran-Paris 
green  mixture.  Chop  fruit  finely  and 
add  to  bait.  Scatter  bait  in  evening. 

G.  L.  S. 


Sawdust  As  Mulch 

I  can  get  plenty  of  sawdust  from 
our  local  sawmill  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  sawdust  would  be  all 
green.  Add  the  fruit  juice  and  mo- 
strawberries.  E.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

Sawdust  is  a  suitable  mulch  for 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  For  a 
winter  mulch  for  strawberries,  ap¬ 
ply  it  at  least  two  inches  deep  over 
the  crowns  of  the  plants. 

Sawdust  may  be  worked  into  the 
soil  for  improving  the  soil  but,  as 
the  bacteria  which  rot  the  sawdust 
draw  heavily  on  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  for  their  life  processes,  the 
plants  are  sometimes  starved  for  ni¬ 
trogen  and  their  foliage  becomes 
yellowish.  This  is  easily  corrected  by 
applying  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer 
ammonium  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  75 
pounds  of  the  nitrate  to  each  10  of 
sawdust.  To  supply  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  from  other  sources  would 
take  115  pounds  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate  or  150  pounds  of  sodium  ni¬ 
trate.  g.  l.  s. 


“Hunting  knives  are  handy. 
Given  proper  care. 

But  poor  Duane  is  apt  to  rue 
The  day  he  left  it  there.” 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Exposure  for  Wood  Shingles 

To  establish  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  for  wood  shingles  on  roof 
work,  subtract  one  inch  from  the 
length  of  the  shingles  and  divide  by 
three.  For  example,  a  16-inch  shingle 
will  have  a  five-inch  exposure.  If 
applying  to  side  walls,  divide  by  two 
after  deducting  one  inch.  Hence,  a 
16-inch  shingle  has  a  7%  -inch  ex¬ 
posure  on  side  walls.  b.  k.  s. 
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This  "wedge-in  ■  action" tire 

pulls  better-  wears  better! 


Examine  the  world's  most  imitated  farm  tire  - 
Goodyear's  straight- lug  Super -Sure ‘Grip -and  you 
will  see  ruler- straight  lugs  that  come  closer  together 
at  the  shoulder.  This  produces  the  "wedge -in  action" 
that  holds  soil  in  place  like  nothing  else  can  -grips 
where  other  tires  spin  helplessly! 

And  such  long,  even  wear!  In  the  field  or  on  the  road, 
Super -Sure -Grips  save  you  money  every  turn! 

Small  wonder  that,  year  after  year,  more  farmers 
surveyed  prefer  Goodyears  than  the  next  two  makes 
put  together1. 

If  you  have  tough  jobs  on  your  farm— if  you  like  to  save 
money  —  see  your  helpful  Goodyear  dealer.  Goodyear, 
Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 

THERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM! 

You'll  save  money,  get  better  service  from  your  truck, 
family  car  and  farm  implements— if  you  tire  them  all  with 
Goodyears.  That's  why  more  people  buy  Goodyears,  for 
more  uses,  than  any  other  tires  on  earth  1 


WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  WHEN  YOU 
BUY  TRACTOR  TIRES: 


t.  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS  come  closer 
together  at  shoulders  -  and  so  take 
"wedge -in"  bites  that  hold  soil  in 
place -to  give  Goodyear  tires 
greater  grip. 


2.  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  pioneered  by 
Goodyear.  Farm  experience  proves 
it  bites  deeper,  sharper -pulls  better 
-when  combined  with  straight lugsi 


3.  LONG  EVEN  WEAR-because 

Goodyear  straight  \ ugs  work  against 
the  soil  evenly,  they  wear  evenly, 
roll  smoothly  on  the  road,  wear 
longer. 

Sopor-Sure-Grip— T,  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear  •  FIRST  in  Popularity 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


"America's  strength 
is  in  the  land— 
Support  your 
Soil  Conservation 
Program" 


W_e  think  you'll  like  THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD'  -every  Sunday- ABC  Radio  Network-THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAY  HOUSE -every  other  Sunday-NBC  TV  Network 
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Boron — the  Mighty  Minor 


Protection  of  their  young  is  instinctive  with  mothers 
of  all  animal  species.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
mother  protection  more  dramatically  demonstrated 
than  when  the  Grizzly  Bear  drives  off  a  pair 
of  treacherous  coyotes  about  to  attack  her  cubs. 


Pro  lection jft 


No  wonder  so  many  motorists  prefer 
the  engine  protection  offered  by  AC 
Aluvac  Oil  Filter  Elements.  Just  look 
at  these  features! 

•  Microscopic  filtration — AC  Aluvac 
removes  sludge  and  dirt  particles 
as  small  as  1/100,000  of  an  inch. 

•  Maximum  filtering  area  per  cubic 
inch  — AC  Aluvac  has  10  times  the 
area  of  ordinary  elements. 


•  No  harmful  chemicals — AC  Aluvac 
won’t  remove  the  detergents  from 
heavy-duty  motor  oil. 

•  Acidproof — secret  process  renders 
AC  Aluvac  material  resistant  to 
acid,  gasoline  and  water. 

Never  accept  a  substitute  for  this 
superior  engine  protection.  Insist  on 
genuine  AC  Aluvac  every  time  you 
change  your  oil  filter  element. 


Original  Equipment  on  BU1CK 

And  Standard  or  Optional  Equipment  on  CHEVROLET ,  CADILLAC ;  OLDSMOBILE  and  GMC 


WITH 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


The  LUNDEU  CHOPPER 

TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS 
WITHOUT  MOWING. 


TAKES 

SWATH 

DROPS 

TAKE 

FROM 


HAY  OUT  OF 
|tas  MOWER 

S  '  DRY  HAY 
WINDROW 
FOR  CHOPPING. 

CLEAN  PICKUP- 
NO  DIRT  IN  LOAD 
PICKS  U  P 
CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  AND 
BEDDING 
AFTER 
CORN 
PICKER 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


Orchardlcraft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


C«Ut{  I ADAD  —  two  men  can  pruno 
JMVCJ  LMDUK  faster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 
Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Past  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  1%"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Tough  Poster  Stock  9"x  12"  50-$2.00;  I00-S3.50. 

I  !"x  14"  50-$3.f0;  I00-S4.25.  Name  and  address  $2.00 
extra.  (Print  Name).  Orders  sent  prepaid. 
HILLSIDE  PRESS, 

569  ELM  STREET  EXT.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Evergreen  Lining -Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  Page  642) 
borax  was  added.  Thus,  adding  a 
carrier  of  boron  to  soils  one  year 
makes  it  less  important  to  apply  as 
much  boron  for  the  same  crop  during 
the  next  year  or  two. 

Boron  Content  of  Plants 

The  minor  elements  in  plants  are 
so  minute  they  are  usually  expressed 
as  parts  per  million  (p.  p.  m.)  than 
parts  per  hundred  (percentages). 
For  example,  alfalfa  hay  averages 
about  100  times  as  much  phosphorus 
and  700  times  as  much  calcium  as 
boron.  At  Storrs,  numerous  samples 
of  alfalfa  averaged  about  30  p.  p.  m. 
Stated  in  another  way,  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay  contains  about  .0.06 
pounds  of  boron,  or  approximately 
half  that  in  one  pound  of  ordinary 
bdrax. 

Based  on  dry  weight,  grasses, 
small  grains  and  corn  usually  con¬ 
tain  less  than  10  parts  per  million  of 
boron.  Clovers  analyze  very  similar¬ 
ly  to  alfalfa.  The  tops  and  roots  of 
such  vegetables  as  beans,  beets, 
cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  tomato, 
turnip  and  potatoes  contain  30  to  40 
p.  p.  m.  of  boron.  Of  all  the  plants 
analyzed,  the  leaves  of  spinach  ' 
average  the  highest  in  boron  content; 
they  exceed  100  p.  p.  m.  in  samples 
from  soils  fertilized  with  borax. 

Crop  Deficiencies 

In  Connecticut,  there  are  10  crops 
which  frequently  show  symptoms  of 
boron  deficiencies  or  produce  larger 
yields  when  fertilized  with  boron. 
They  are:  alfalfa,  apple,  beet,  broc¬ 
coli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
lettuce,  spinach  and  rutabaga  turnip. 
Because  apples  and  turnips  are  prac¬ 
tically  inedible,  and  therefore  worth- 
ess,  when  serious  deficiencies  of 
Doron  exist,  it  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  a  supply  of  boron  in 
soils  devoted  to  these  crops. 

The  most  common  symptoms  of 
boron  deficiency  in  these  10  are: 
alfalfa — yellowing  of  top  leaves  and 
dying  of  buds;  apples — internal  and 
external  corking  of  fruit;  beets  — 
rosetting  of  leaves  and  heart  rot  of 
roots;  broccoli  • —  leaves  curling  ~and 
rolling,  stems  having  watery  or 
brown  areas;  cabbage  —  internal 
darkening  ■  of  stems;  cauliflower  — 
internal  darkening  of  stems  and 
browning  of  heads;  celery — trans¬ 
verse  cracking  of  stems;  lettuce  — 
retarded  growth,  malformation  and 
burning  of  leaves;  spinach — chlorosis 
of  young  leaves,  reduced  growth; 
rutabaga  turnip  —  corky  or  watery 
hearts  of  roots. 


hay  or  one-eighteenth  that  in  OT1o 
pound  of  ordinary  borax. 

Borax  is  the  most  common  source 
of  fertilizer  boron.  Chemically  borax 
is  sodium  tetraborate  containing 
nearly  11  per  cent  of  actual  boron 
It  is  familiar  to  many  people  as 
commercial  the  20-Mule-team  borax 
sold  in  packages  for  household  use. 

Boric  acid,  the  white  powder  used 
m  water  solutions  as  an  eyewash 
contains  17  per  cent  boron.  It  is 
about  as  soluble  as  borax. 

Common  fertilizers  contain  some 
boron  as  impurities  and  a  ton  of  or¬ 
dinary  mixed  fertilizer  may  contain 
about  0.1  pounds. 

Toxicity  of  Boron 

Like  most  fertilizers  which  carry 
plant  nutrients  in  readily  available 
forms,  boron  in  borax  may  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  plants.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  borax  may  be  used  in 
sufficient  amounts  without  injury. 
For  example,  the  very  sensitive  crop 
of  snap  beans  was  not  injured  at  all 
by  broadcast  applications  of  borax  at 
10  pounds  per  acre  and  only  slightly 
by  20  pounds.  Even  this  sensitive 
,  plant  showed  no  injurious  effects 
from  40  pounds  per  acre  of  borax 
applied  on  field  plots  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  crop  in  the  same  year,  or  from 
100  pounds  of  borax  per  acre  added 
in  five  applications  to  five  previous 
crops  of  beets  in  pot  cultures. 

Newly  seeded  alfalfa  grew  very 
well  indeed  on  land  just  treated  with 
borax  at  80  pounds  per  acre. 

On  the  other  hand,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  seeded  on  a  very  sandy  soil  on 
which  borax  at  20  pounds  per  acre 
had  been  mixed  with  the  upper  two 
inches,  showed  conspicuous  symp¬ 
toms  of  boron  toxicity  during  the 
seedling  stages. 

On  many  farms,  established  alfalfa 
fields  and  apple  orchards  have  been 
top  dressed  with  borax  at  30  pounds 
per  acre  without  injury.  Since  boron 
can  be  toxic  in  small  amounts  when 
placed  near  the  roots  of  plants,  it  is 
advisable  to  broadcast  and  disk  in 
any  fertilizers  which  supply  boron  at 
more  than  one  pound,  or  borax  at 
more  than  10  pounds,  per  acre. 

Suggested  Rates  of  Application 


Sources  of  Boron 

Organic  matter  and  manures  con¬ 
tain  some  boron  which  becomes 
available  as  they  decay.  Such  ma¬ 
terials  are  dilute  sources  of  boron. 
For  example,  analyses  at  the  Storrs, 
Connecticut  Station,  vof  cow  manure 
show  that,  for  a  1,000  pound  cow,  the 
solid  portion  carries  about  0.07 
pounds  and  the  liquid  part  approxi¬ 
mately  0.02  pounds  of  boron  per 
year.  Based  on  these  values,  a  ton 
of  mixed  cattle  manure  would  con¬ 
tain  0.006  pound  of  boron,  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  a  ton  of  alfalfa 


When  boron  deficiency  is  found, 
or  even  suspected,  it  is  cheap  in¬ 
surance  to  avoid  poor  growth  and 
unsalable  crops  by  adding  boron  at 
one  4o  three  pounds  per  acre  (10 
times  as  much  ordinary  borax)  for 
the  vegetables  listed  previously  in 
this  article.  Lettuce  and  spinach  need 
the  least  and  rutabaga  turnip  the 
most.  If  a  field  receives  the  recom¬ 
mended  amount  of  boron  one  year, 
the  rate  may  be  reduced  50  per  cent 
the  next  .year  without  danger  of 
deficiency.  Very  small  amounts,  such 
as  one  half  pound  of  boron  (five 
pounds  of  borax)  per  ton  of  fertil¬ 
izer,  may  not  prevent  serious  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

For  deep  rooted  perennials  like 
alfalfa  plants  and  apple  trees,  an 
application  of  about  three  pounds  of 
boron  (30  pounds  of  borax)  once 
every  three  to  five  years  has  given 
satisfactory  results. 


United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey 

Corn  yields  in  New  Jersey  have  not  only  been  decreased  by  the  recent 
drought,  but  the  height  of  the  cprn  has  also  been  lowered.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  a  typical  farm  scene  showing  chopping  of  field  corn.  Note  the  varied 
height  of  the  corn,  and  the  shortness  of  the  crop.  The  corn  would  normally 

attain  heights  of  10  feet  or  more. 
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JVOWFOBD  OFFFBS 

The  world’s  most  powerful  Pickup  truck 
with  the  world’s  most  comfortable  cab ! 


» 


Ss  -^5 :  >&,  *>»>!&%>..  ,*i. . 

jobs,  and  masters  them  faster.  And  that  low  loading  height 
.  .  .  just  over  2  feet  .  .  .  makes  every  job  easier! 


THIS  NEW  1953  FORD  is  your  best  Pickup  buy!  In  town 
or  in  rough-and-tumble  off-road  hauling,  it  masters  1001 


Fotd  G-second 

SirDOWMI&tj. 


Onlu  Ford gives  you  new  Driverized  Cabs 
...and  choice  of  V-8  or  Six  / 


The  ’53  Ford  Pickup  doesn’t  hide  its  light 
under  a  bushel  basket. 

It’s  got  power,  and  you  know  it,  the 
instant  you  nudge  the  gas  pedal.  Whether 
your  choice  is  V-8  or  Six,  you  can  feel  a 
mighty  surge  of  power  on  the  getaway  .  .  . 
you  can  sense  the  power  safety  reserve 
when  you’re  rolling.  That’s  the  kind  of 
power  that  saves  time  by  getting  jobs 
done  fast.  That’s  the  kind  of  power  that 
saves  money,  too,  because  at  ordinary 


speeds,  engine  strain  is  less,  gas  mileage 
is  higher. 

The  ’53  Ford  Pickup  has  comfort,  and 
you  know  it,  the  instant  you  slide  behind 
the  wheel.  No  other  truck  gives  you  such 
a  combination  of  Driverized  Cab  con¬ 
veniences  in  the  world’s  most  comfortable 
cab,  plus  the  handling  ease  of  finger-tip 
Synchro-Silent  shifting,  and  short-turn 
set-back  front  axles. 

See  your  Ford  Dealer  today! 


Before  you  buy  any  truck  .  •  • 


choice  of  V-8  or  6-cylinder  truck  engines.  New, 
ultra-modern,  Low-Friction  design  in  the 
101-horsepower  overhead-valve  Cost  Clipper  Six 
cuts  down  on  "power  waste,”  delivers  more 
usable  power  to  the  wheels.  Short-stroke  design 
reduces  piston  travel  18%.  Ford’s  world-famous 
106-horsepower  Truck  V-8  .  .  .  world’s  most 
powerful  engine  in  Pickups  ...  is  the  most 
service-proved  engine  in  trucking  today. 
f.c.a. 


ONE  of  the  biggest  Pickup  boxes 
in  half-ton  field  gives  you  45 
cu.  ft.  of  payload  space — no 
wheelhouse  obstruction.  New, 
stronger  clamp-tight  tailgate. 


DRIVERIZED  CABS  are  designed 
with  living-room  comfort  to  cut 
driver  fatigue.  Driverized  Deluxe 
Cab  shown  offers  16  custom 
features  at  slight  extra  cost. 


FORD  economy  TRUCKS 


SAVE  TIME 


SAVE  MONEY 


LAST  LONGER 


October  17,  1953 
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TX*m  8-9. 


#  NO  HOLES  TO  DRilL 


♦  ONE  PIECE  CANVAS 


•  WATER  RESISTANT 


«  PROTECTS  TRACTOR 


ONE  PIECE 


PLENTY  OF  OPERATOR 
ROOM 

•  •  •  •  • 


CONTROLLED 

HEAT 


PULLEY  AND  LIGHT 
BRACKET  CUTOUTS. 
WINDSHIELD  FOLDS 
FORWARD  OUT  OF 
THE  WAY. 


Compare 4 

Yes,  Compare 
and  you  win 
specify  the 
GENUINE  HEAT- 
HOUSER.  Compact,  easily  X  ft 
installed  on  most  tractors  the  \ 
Genuine  Heat-Houser  is  de-  1 
signed  for  Row  Crop,  Conver-1 
sion.  Small  Standard,  Large 
Standard  and  Track  Type  trac¬ 
tors.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
for  free  folders. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK: 
GATH  &  HERMS, 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK: 
RALPH  U.  STARR  &  SONS 
AUBURN,  MASS. 


Deep-Treat 

WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 

frm  FARM  <W  HOME 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


Termites  and  other  destructive  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  use  of 
DEEP-TREAT,  penetrating  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  Particularly  effective  in  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings, 
the  solution  is  easy-to-use  and  clean. 
★  ★  ★  ★ 

See  directions  on  container  label  for 
ose  as  soil  poison  against  termites. 


STOPS  ROT- DECAY 


This  solution  contains  PENTAchlor- 
ophenol  which  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  to  kill  rot-producing 
fungi.  When  used  on  fence  posts, 
feed  lot  bins,  around  barns  and 
stables  whe're  moisture  and  acids  are 
present,  the  service  life  of  wood  is 
extended  many  times.  DEEP-TREATed 
wood  is  not  palatable  to  farm  animals. 


Available  at  your  Local  Dealer  in  Quart  and!  Gallon  Cans 

WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

86  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


A#J?| if  BUILDOZER 
MWSbWW  tractor 

Your  boy  will  whoop  and  holler  for  JOY  when  he  sees 
this  new  and  different  play  vehicle.  With  it 
he’ll  do  all  kinds  of  constructive  “play-work”. 

For  the  INLAND  BULLDOZER  TRACTALL 

looks  just  like  the  kind  adults  use.  Chain  Drive. 
Ruggedly  built.  Ideal  for  children  up  to  age  12. 


INLAND  IWFG.  CORP.,  Dept.  RN-10,  164  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  directly  to  us  for 
FREE  Bulletin,  “Play  -  Days  Unlimited.” 


Beware!  Powder  Post  Beetle 


(Continued  from  Page  643) 

diameter,  are  often  heavily  attacked 
by  powder  post  beetles.  Such  young 
trees  contain  no  heartwood  and  may 
become  completely  riddled.  Loads 
imposed  on  such  wood,  as  in  hay¬ 
mows,  may  come  crashing  down 
causing  livestock  loss  or  injury  and, 
sometimes,  disabling  a  farmer  or  his 
help. 

A  Protective  Method 

By  a  process  called  “cold-soaking,” 
farmers  can  convert  farm-grown 
posts  and  poles  into  permanently- 
protected  wood.  A  convenient 
method  is  to  purchase  a  concentrate 
solution  of  pentachlorophenol  and 
dilute  it  with  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  five 
per  cent  pentachlorophenol.  Any 
large  leak-proof  tank  or  drum  can 
be  used.  Pealed,  seasoned  poles  and 
posts  should  be  immersed  for  48 
hours.  Pentachlorophenol  is  toxic  to 
rot  fungi  as  well  as  to  insects. 

Another  important  powder  post 
beetle  problem  is  infestation  of  hard¬ 
wood  floors.  This  condition  is  com¬ 
monly  encountered  in  houses  only 
a  few  years  old,  and  first  appears  as 
small  holes,  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
home  owner  should  first  make  sure 
that  the  holes  are  not  those  of  am¬ 
brosia  beetles,  which  cause  small 
pin  holes  in  green  lumber  by  feeding 
of  their  larvae.  Ordinary  kiln  sea¬ 
soning  destroys  the  larvae,  but  the 
fine  pin  hole  borings  are  exposed 
when  the  logs  are  cut  into  lumber; 
they  are  sometimes  seen  in  hard¬ 
woods  used  as  flooring.  These  ex¬ 
posed  pin  holes  fesemble  the  work 
of  powder  post  beetles,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  fact  the  borings 
reach  the  surface  in  a  variety  of 
angles,  depending  upon  the  plane  of 
sawcut  at  the  mill.  In  finishing 
floors,  the  holes  become  plugged  with 
wood  dust  from  power  sanders.  As 
the  floor  dries  further,  these  plugs 
may  come  out,  leave  a  new  hole  and 
so  cause  alarm.  Careful  inspection  of 
the  boards  near  a  new  hole  often 
discloses  other  holes,  still  plugged, 
and  recognizable  as  a  circular  area 
of  a  different  color.  Since  no  living 
insects  are  present,  no  insecticide 
treatment  is  needed,  but  the  holes 
may  be  refilled  to  make  them  less 
unsightly.  If  the  holes  are  small, 
freshly  made,  and  emerge  at  right 
angles  to  the  floor  surface,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  floor  is  infested 
with  powder  post  beetles.  Infestation 
of  hardwood  floors  by  powder  post 
beetles  commonly  occurs  sometime 
prior  to  the  laying  of  the  floor,  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  warehouse  or  yard. 

Infestation  of  subflooring  by  pow¬ 
der  post  beetles  is  not  a  frequent 
occurrence,  and  only  rarely  causes 
any  damage  to  hardwood  flooring. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  food 
habits,  but  to  efforts  of  mature  larvae 
to  reach  the  surface  before  trans¬ 


forming  to  adults.  In  most  cases  any 
exit  holes  in  subflooring  appear  on 
the  under  surface  and  it  is  necessary 
only  to  apply  paint  or  varnish  to 
prevent  reinfestation.  Some  kinds  of 
powder  post  beetles  attack  the  wood 
of  furniture,  implement  parts  and 
similar  items.  The  evidence  of  attack 
as  in  the  wood  of  buildings,  consists 
primarily  of  small  round  exit  holes 
from  which  wood  dust  sifts.  The  eggs 
of  the  insects  are  deposited  only  on 
unfinished,  bare  wood  surfaces;  the 
adults,  however,  make  their  exit 
holes  through  most  varnishes  or 
lacquers.  Control  of  these  insects  in 
finished  furniture  is  often  a  difficult 
matter. 

In  refinishing  furniture,  old  finish 
should  be  stripped  off  first.  Then  the 
surface  should  receive  several  brush 
coats  of  pentachlorophenol  solution. 
Manufacturers  offer  solutions  of 
penta  in  solvents  that  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  refinishing.  Whether  the 
old  finish  is  removed  or  not,  in¬ 
jections  o  f  orthodichlorohenzene 
should  be  madb  by  inserting  the 
needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  into 
the  exit  holes  and  forcing  in  as  much 
fluid  as  possible.  A  small  wad  of 
putty  should  be  pressed  and  held 
around  the  needle  at  the  surface  of 
the  hole  before  pressing  on  the 
plunger,  and  it  should  be  left  in 
place  as  a  seal  when  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  All  exit  holes  should  be 
treated  in  this  manner.  Goggles  or 
masks  should  be  worn  to  avoid  in¬ 
jury  to  the  eyes  by  spurts  of  liquid. 
If  one  cannot  get  orthodichloro¬ 
benzene,  a  five  per  cent  DDT  house¬ 
hold  spray  may  be  used. 

Axe  handles,  implement  parts  and 
similarly  turned,  but  unfinished, 
articles  may  become  infested.  Before 
working  on  them  strike  several 
sharp  blows  with  the  handle  to  be 
sure  it  is  still  strong.  If  it  is  still 
usable,  immerse  it  in  an  open  drum 
of  five  per  cent  pentachlorphenol 
solution  for  48  hours.  Burn  up  use¬ 
less  infested  stock.  Sand  off  the 
outer  deposit  of  pentachlorophenol 
crystals  just  before  starting  to  work 
with  axe  handles  and  manual  imple¬ 
ments  to  avoid  eye  irritation  from 
hand  transfer. 

A  group  of  insects  which  make  a 
wood  powder  like  the  powder  post 
beetle,  but  are  otherwise  harmless, 
are  the  bark  beetles.  These  insects 
work  just  beneath  the  bark,  and  are 
often  active  in  bark  strip  on  joists, 
subflooring  or  furring  strips.  The 
condition  may  be  safely  .ignored, 
since  the  feeding  cannot  spread  to 
lumber  lacking  bark  cover.  If  the 
wood  dust  falling  from  the  bark 
strip  becomes  a  nuisance,  the  simp¬ 
lest  procedure  is  to  remove  the  bark 
with  a  knife.  Grooves  and  small  holes 
in  the  wood  itself  are  often  exposed 
in  this  manner,  but  are  of  no  impor¬ 
tance,  since  the  larvae  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  farther  than  a  few  annual  rings 
into  the  wood. 


Larvae  of  the  powder  post  beetle  eat  their  way  through  unprotected  wood, 
remove  the  starch  and  sugar  as  food  and  pass  the  undigested  particles 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  The  residue  is  ejected  into  tunnels  behind 
the  feeding  larvae,  as  shown.  It^is  a  fine  powdery  frass;  hence  the  term, 

powder  post  beetle. 
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Writ*  for  circular, 

3  Cu.  Ft.  Mixer— 2  Cu.  Ft.  Mixing  Cap. 
5  Cn.  Ft.  Mixer— 3  Cu.  Ft.  Mixing  Cap. 


united  states  forge  and  FOUNDRY  CO 

CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT  DIV.  PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 


ATTENTION  •  PIPE  SMOKERS 

PIPE  GRAB-BAG;  while  they  last 
5,000  briar  pipes,  balance  of  C.  L. 
Paine  stock  retired  after  65  years. 

MANY  PIPE  COLLECTOR  ITEMS  ASST.  SHAPES 
SPECIAL  —  3  PIPES  $2.65 

Bonus  Pipe  on  first  500  orders,  remit  check,  no  C.O.D. 

PIPES  WHOLESALE 
Box  85,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


TRAPPERS 

LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP 
_  AIL  FURBEARER5 

Modern  Methods.  Effective  on  snow,  bare  ground  and  water. 
Results  guaranteed.  Big  64-page  colored  trappers  supply  catalog 
free.  Tells  all  about  how  to  trap,  about  methods,  traps,  lures, 
baits,  etc.  Stamp  appreciated.  Send  for  catalog  today  to: 

S.  STANLEY  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 
Bear  Volley  Troding  Post  FT.  LOUDON,  BOX  R,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TYE  70  yards  of  beautiful  woven 

R|  Q  D  BVS  1  acetate  </2"  fused  -  edge 

B  IQ  IQ  IH  ■  Satin  Ribbon — Which  gives 

your  Christmas  packages  the  smooth  personalized  gay 
look!  Send  $1  today  and  receive  prepaid  35  yards  each 
shade  Red  &  Green.  “Make  a  fine  gift  for  a  Friend.” 
WYCOFF  RIBBON  CO.,  Box  55,  WYCKOFF,  N.  J. 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling,  Damage  to  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Bushes  Prevented  all  Winter  by  BEAN’S  COTTON¬ 
TAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75  paints  or  sprays 
50-60  young  trees.  Pint  $1.00;  Gallon  $5.75.  Postpaid. 
F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY.  SCOTTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Xtice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


FREE  NEW  &  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG 

Big  1953  Edition.  Tremendous  savings  for  all  models. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  PARTS 
COMPANY,  DEPT.  50,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


- PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - 

Send  negative  and  3c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00, 
25  for  $2.00.  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives,  25c;  12  for  35c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43H,  Schenectady  I.  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roil  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

842  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


iWool  Remnants 

For  BRAIDING  and  HOOKING  —  Large  Pieces 
3  lbs.  $2.70  postpaid.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 
RUGCRAFT,  581  Lowell  St.,  LEXI NGTON  73.  M ASS. 


Congress  has  been  told  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  report  that  falling  farm 
prices  will  not  cause  a  general  de¬ 
pression. 

Economists  for  the  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  have  surveyed  the  situ¬ 
ation  for  that  Committee  and  have 
come  up  with  a  prediction  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  continue  at  high  levels  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  and  probably 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to  come. 
Other  economists,  in  and  out  of 
Government,  are  inclined  for  the 
most  part  to  disagree.  They  feel  that 
some  solution  must  be  found  for  the 
farm  problem,  with  some  holding  in 
favor  of  price  suports,  while  others 
think  price  supports  useless  without 
an  overall  farm  program. 

The  report  to  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  quite  optimistic. 
Such  factors  as  continued  high  em¬ 
ployment,  continued  good  demand 
for  factory  and  farm  products,  in¬ 
creasing  population,  and  large  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  in  spite  of 
some  cuts,  appeared  to  outweigh  the 
drop  in  farm  prices  for  these  experts. 
The  same  report,  however,  called  for 
a  number  of  actions  in  the  event  the 
optimistic  outlook  appears  unjusti¬ 
fied.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  downturn, 
the  report  recommended,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  ease  credit,  lower 
taxes,  and  give  relief  to  depressed 
industries,  including  price  support 
aid  to  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  study  margins  between  prices 
that  cattle  producers  receive  and 
prices  paid  by  beef  consumers  at  the 
stores. 

Secretary  Benson  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  would  investigate 
the  cattle-beef  situation,  after  the 
USDA  livestock  industry  advisory 
committee  only  two  days  before  had 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
USDA  efforts  to  aid  in  the  cattle 
price  crisis,  and  after  the  same 
Committee  had  again  repudiated  the 
idea  of  Government  price  support 
aid.  Pressure  had  been  growing 
steadily  within  Congress  for  such  an 
investigation,  with  a  Congressional 
probe  apparently  impending  unless 
Benson  can  find  answers  satisfactory 
to  Congress  before  next  year’s  ses¬ 
sion. 

Secretary  Benson,  for  his  part,  was 
particularly  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  consumers  were  paying  six  per 
cent  more  for  beef  in  August  than  in 
July.  He  said  that  many  costs  enter 
into  the  final  picture,  however,  and 
said  his  study  would  be  “objective.” 

*  *  xjs  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  that  planning  work  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  on  a  majority  of 
the  projects  in  the  pilot  watershed 
treatment  program  known  as  up¬ 
stream  flood  control. 

Congress  appropriated  $5  million 
to  be  spent  on  this  planning  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  next 
June  30.  The  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  has  already  approved  42  pro¬ 
jects,  with  19  more  waiting  only  for 
local  sponsorship.  Planning  looks 
toward  completion  of  the  work  with¬ 
in  five  years  at  a  cost  of  $29  million 
to  the  Federal  Government,  with 
local  sources  supplying  an  equal 
amount  of  money. 

The  flood  prevention  work  in¬ 
volved  is  the  “trap  the  water  where 
it  falls”  type,  as  opposed  to  “big 
dam”  flood  prevention.  Much  of  this 
work  will  be  done  on  private  farms, 
with  the  farmers  paying  at  least  a 
part  of  the  cost.  The  program  utilizes 
such  projects  as  small  check  dams 
on  tributary  rivers  and  streams 


US  TRUE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  THOMAS  O'ROURKE/  BRYAN,  TEXAS 


AFTER  A  DAY-S  FISHING  IN  WE  GULF,  WE  HAP 
TIEP  UP  IN  SHARK  RIVER  FPR7HE  NIGHT.  THE 
SUN  HAP  DIPPEP  BEHIND  THE  HORIZON  AND  IN  THE 
VELVET  DARK,  LITTLE  WAVES  LAPPED  AT  THE 
BOP. T.  SUDDENLY  I  HEARD  A  SCREAM!  MY  WIFE 
HAD  SLI PPED  ON  THE  WET  DECK.  T  HEARD  HER 
HEAD  STRIKE  HARD  AS  SHE  WENTOVERTHE  SIDE? 

-TO> 


JIM. -.HELP.1  robvn’s 

.OVERBOARD...HIT  HER  HEAD 
zS  UNCONSCIOUS'  ‘ 


BY  SHEER  LUCK  I  FOUND  ROBYN  IN 
THE  PITCH  BLACK  WATERS.  I  HAILED 
JIM  AND  THE  TWO  OF  US  STRUGGLED 
TO  HOLD  HER  UP.  BUT  WE  OUT  GOING 

tide  had  us  in  its  grip,  we  couldn't 

FIGHT  AGAINST  IT  WITH  ROBYN  IN 
OUR  ARMS,. 


IN  THE  SPLIT  SECOND  AS  X  DIVED,  X  THOUGHT 
I  SAW  A  FIN  CUT  THE  WATER.  MY  BLOOD  FROZE 
AS  I  REALIZED  THAT  MY  UNCONSCIOUS  WIFE  WAS 
AT  THE  MERCY  OF  MAN-KILLERS!  C 


I  FOUGHTTHE  CURRENT.  AT  I  TOM,  DARLING,  w  .  .. 

LAST  LIGHT  FLASHED  ACROSS  YOU'RE  WONDERFUL! /( 

US... JIM  HAD  SPOTTED  US  WITH  L  you  SAVED  DEAR' 

HIS  FLASHLIGHT  IF  THOSE  ■  mvlifei  L  THANK  J/M^ 

MUCH  USED  BATTERIES 
WOULD  last;  WE  HAD  A  CHANCEj 
THEN  NEW  DANGER  STRUCK... 

A  SHARK.  X  SNATCHED  MY 
FISHING  KNIFE  AND  STRUCK-  I 


GIVE  THE  CREDIT  TO  THOSE 

'EVEREAPy '  BATTERIES, J 

THEY'VE  BEEN  USED  A  LOT, ' 
BUT  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 
THEM  TO  LAST  AND  LAST. 
THEY  REALLY  HAVE 

'NINE  LIVES'* 


Beer  Steins:  Beautifully  designed  from  Germany:  9 
oz.  colored  $4;  18  oz.  colored  $5.50;  9  oz.  yellow  $3: 

18  oz.  yellow  $4.  Cash  with  order.  Salesmen  wanted. 

Schlank  &  Demscha,  Bx  376,  R.l,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 

MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  i. 

Statement  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and 
July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 

Section  233)  showing  the  ownership,  management, 
and  circulation  of  THE  It  URAL  _  NEW-YORKER 
published  semi-monthly  at  333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1953. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 

editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St., 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  Russell  W.  Du5k,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  William  A.  O’Brien,  333  W. 

30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 

name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  «jf  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 

that  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.  Inc.:  Helene  M.  Walsh; 

George  C.  Walsh,  Jr.;  John  D.  Walsh;  Catherine  D. 

McGratty;  M.  Constance  McGratty;  Edward  J. 

McGratty,  III;  Stephen  A.  McGratty;  Julia  D. 

Berghold;  M.  Constance  Berghold;  William  D. 

Berghold;  Julia  E.  Berghold;  Virginia  D.  Curry; 

John  F,  Curry.  Ill;  Virginia  D.  Curry.  II;  Mary 
Curry;  William  F.  Berghold;  and  William  A. 

O’Brien,  all  of  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1. 

New  York. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 

security  holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 

other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  Paragraphs  two  and  three  include,  in  cases  tirbinh  fppa  +  Lp  lorffp  flnnHin  riuprg 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  WHICH  Lccu  tile  Idi gc  uuutuug  livc-iir, 


NEW!  IMPROVED! 

WEREAW' 


>1 


-jfie,  Battery  with 

'nine  UVES 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


‘Eveready”,  “Nine  Lives”  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 
trade-marks  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation, 


the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpo¬ 
ration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This 
information  is  required-  from  daily,  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD.  Publisher 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  this  30th  day 
of  September,  1953. 

(Seal)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York.  No.  03-2050590. 
Qualified  in  Bronx  Co.,  Certs,  filed  with  N.  Y.  Co. 
Clerk,  Bronx  and  N.  Y.  Co.  Registers.  Term  expires 
March  30.  1955. 


and  terracing,  reforestation,  etc.,  on 
farms. 

4:  *  Hr  *  * 

The  parity  ratio,  measure  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  farmers,  was 
down  to  92  per  cent  of  parity  in 
mid-September,  the  same  as  the  re¬ 
vised  figure  for  mid-August  but  nine 
per  cent  below  mid-September,  1952. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  had 
dropped  11  per  cent  in  a  single  year, 
while  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
the  things  they  buy  had  fallen  only 
three  per  cent  in  the  same- period. 

Harry  Lando 


I  RES 

ODD  SIZES  •  BRAND  NEW  •  LOW  PRICES 

450  x  21  4  Ply . $8.85  net 

525  x18  4  Ply.' . $8.85  net' 

550  x17  4  Ply . $8.85  net 

New  tubes  for  the  above  sizes  $1.50  each,  Tires 
either  regular  or  Mud  &  Snow  tread.  All  other  sizes 
truck  &  Passenger  Tires  in  Stock.  Write  for  other  sizes. 

MANHATTAN  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

504  W.  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


HD-5B  ALLIS  CHALMERS 

2  Cylinder  Diesel,  20"  Crawlers. 
HYPER-HUMUS  COMPANY 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
vei'y  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  mav 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condition  -, 
bother  you. Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz  ¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  front 

Phnne  Newtnn  300  New  Jersevl  these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tube;. . 
Newton  Phone  —  Newton  300  New  Jersey  and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
‘round  uses — house,  garden.,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19.  N.  J. 

Motor  coupling  included. 


$695 


SAVE  3®7o.n  ROTARY 

l  -  ^TRACTORS 


MOWS  lAWIt 

.  'hauls  •  mulches  II  Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory  , 
,,  power  tEHOHOU  I  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P.  motor* 
PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPBMSI  Reverse  &  full  differential  (or  easy 
.cuts  wood  •  scythes  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
holler  •  suuyO  bage.0ff.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  (or  information 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J 
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The  third  annual  New  England 
Young  Men  and  Women’s  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  The  Festival 
House,  Lenox,  Mass.,  October  23-25. 
The  theme  will  be  “Understanding 
Our  Community  at  .  Home  and 
Abroad.”  Featured  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  William  Verhage,  Boston 
University;  Dr.  Edward  D.  Eddy, 
ass’t.  to  the  president,  University  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  Charles  E. 
Martz,  International  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
All  interested  young  men  and 
women  in  New  England  are  invited. 
They  should  apply  through  their 
local  county  Extension  Service 
offices. 

An  estimated  apple  crop  of  nearly 
eight  million  bushels  is  predicted  for 
New  England  this  Fall.  That  is  near¬ 
ly  double  last  year’s  production.  By 
States,  crops  are  estimated  at  1,103,- 
000  bushels  in  Maine;  1,068,000 
bushels  in  New  Hampshire;  932,000 
bushels  in  Vermont;  3,300,000  bush¬ 
els  in  Massachusetts;  243,000  bushels 
in  Rhode  Island;  and  1,496,000 
bushels  in  Connecticut. 


As  this  is  being  written,  Maine 
potatoes  are  selling  at  about  one 
dollar  a  barrel  (2%  bushels)  at 
Presque  Isle  in  Aroostook  County. 
They  were  selling  for  about  four 
times  that  amount  at  this  time  last 
year.  Maine  spuds  should  be  low  in 
price  but  high  in  quality,  with  a  large 
crop  being  dug. 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  are 
expected  to  turn  out  in  force  for 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  N.  H.  Poul¬ 
try  Growers’  Assn,  on  Wednesday, 
October  21  at  the  Marlboro  Com¬ 
munity  House,  Cheshire  County.  The 
meeting  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  It  will 
be  held  in  cooperation  with  the  N.  H. 
Baby  Chick  Assn.  A  featured  speak¬ 
er  will  be  Ben  Flory,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
president  of  the  American  Poultry 
and  Hatchery  Federation. 

Quality  hayfields  can  be  main¬ 
tained  without  frequent  plowing, 
point  out  A.  R.  Midgley  and  K.  E. 
Varney  in  Bulletin  572,  “Permanent 
Hayfields  Without  Plowing.”  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  farm 
bulletins  office,  Morrill  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

The  seventh  degree  will  be  con¬ 


ferred  11  times  during  the  1953 
National  Convention  of  the  Grange 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  November 
11  to  19. 


The  26th  annual  Poultry  Breeders’ 
School  will  be  held  October  22  and 
23  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
It  will  feature  discussions  by  breed¬ 
ers  and  geneticists  on  the  problems 
of  poultry  production.  A  complete 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
University’s  poultry  department. 

Pontiac  potatoes  led  the  pack  in 
the  potato  variety  trials  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Kingston  in  1952.  Close  be¬ 
hind  were  Katahdin  and  Ontario. 
Then  came  B606-67,  Pungo,  Meno¬ 
minee,  Sebago,  B355-35,  B69-16, 

Kennebec,  Green  Mountain,  Sequoia 
and  Chippewa.  Pontiacs  yielded  617 
bushels  per  acre. 


Farmer  members  newly  appointed 
to  the  Connecticut  State  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Advisory  Committee  are 
Daniel  McKeon,  Ridgefield,  Fairfield 
County;  William  Schrieber,  Ansonia, 
New  Haven  County;  Frank  Bartizek, 
Lebanon;  George  Miner,  Lakeville, 
Litchfield  County;  J.  B.  Lewis, 
Southington,  Hartford  County;  John 
Horton,  Hebron,  Tolland  County; 
and  Rudolph  Ballek,  East  Haddam, 
Middlesex  County. 

Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  is 
the  last  agricultural  county  in  New 
England  to  join  the  soil  conservation 
local  district  program.  Litchfield 
County  landowners  voted  unanimous 
approval  of  a  petition  to  have  the 
county  declared  a  Soil  Conservation 
District. 

A  pen  of  13  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
owned  by  J.  J.  Warren,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  led 
101  other  pens  to  win  the  42nd  Storrs 
Egg-Laying  Test  recently  completed 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  In 
350  days,  the  Warren  birds  laid  3,742 
eggs  for  an  average  of  over  287  eggs 
per  bird.  Second  place  went  to  an 
entry  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
Mount  Fair  Farm,  Watertown,  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.  Third  place  win¬ 
ner  was  a  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  owned  by  Harco  Orchard  and 
Poultry  Farm,  South  Easton,  Bristol 
County,  Mass. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Geneva  Station  to  Serve 
the  Northeast 

The  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  has  recently  been 
chosen  as  the  site  for  a  plant  intro¬ 
duction  station  to  serve  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  cooperate  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  through 
its  Division  of  Plant  Exploration  and 
Introduction  and  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  the  11  other  States 
in  the  Northeast  in  testing,  multiply¬ 
ing,  preserving,  cataloging,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  introduced  and  domestic 
plants  of  all  sorts  which  have  possi¬ 
ble  value  for  industrial  or  other 
purposes.  States  included  in  the  re¬ 
gion  besides  New  York  are  the  six 
New  England  States,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia. 

Selection  of  the  Geneva  Station  is 
due  to  its  central  location  in  the 
region  and  the  presence  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  technical  staff  and  green¬ 
house,  laboratory  and  field  facilities 
to  initiate  the  project.  Additional 
land  and  equipment  will  be  added  as 
needed.  A  regional  coordinator  will 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work, 
with  headquarters  at  Geneva.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  a  regional  tech¬ 
nical  committee  representing  the 
cooperating  States,  with  Station  Di¬ 
rector  A.  J.  Heinicke  as  administra¬ 
tive  adviser  for  the  project.  Dr.  B.  E. 
Clark  of  the  Station’s  seed  testing 
laboratory,  Dr.  John  Eisnet  of  the 
Pomology  Division,  Dr.  D.  W.  Barton 
of  the  Vegetable  Crops  Division,  and 
other  members  of  the  Station  staff 
will  serve  on  a  local  committee. 

More  Telephones  on  U.  S. 
Farms 

More  than  42  per  cent  of  U.  S. 
farms  are  now  equipped  with  tele¬ 
phones,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Agricuture  reports.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.2  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago  and  4.3  per  cent  over  the  1950 
installations,  as  determined  by  the 
Census.  In  1940,  just  25  per  cent  of 
our  farms  had  telephones;  since  then, 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
installations.  During  the  20  years 
prior  to  1940  there  was,  surprisingly 
perhaps,  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  farm  telephones:  the  38  per  cent 
installation  of  1920  dropped  to  34  per 
cent  in  1930. 

Practically  all  the  States  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  recent  increase.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  had  the  largest  increases  as 
regions.  New  England,  however,  with 
three  quarters  of  its  farms  now 
equipped  with  telephones,  had  the 
largest  percentage  recorded  for  any 
section  of  the  nation. 

Drain  Water  Floods  Land 

Can  a  property  owner  drain  his 
land,  that  is,  dig  a  drainage  ditch 
through  his  land  and  let  the  water 
from  this  ditch  empty  into  the  State 
highway  road  ditch?  There  is  a  cul¬ 
vert  under  the  State  highway  which 
empties  onto  private  property.  The 
drainage  from  my  land  would  reach 
this  private  property.  j.  n. 

You  have  explained  your  situation 
with  respect  to  putting  in  a  drainage 
ditch  to  drain  your  land  to  go  under 
the  highway  culvert,  briefly  and 
clearly. 

As  you  explain,  the  water  from 
your  proposed  drainage  will  go  into 
the  State  highway  road  ditch  and 
will  add  to  the  water  already  carried 
by  that  ditch,  to  empty  upon  private 
property. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  would 
have  no  legal  right  to  empty  your 
drainage  water  on  another  man’s 
private  property  without  his  consent, 
nor  to  use  the  State  ditch  without 
consent  of  the  authorities.  r.  d.  b. 
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You  can  buy  Sundial  Work  Shoes 
with  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles  at: 


CONNECTICUT 

Henry  Kornblut,  Inc . Ansonia 

Bethel  Shoe  Store .  Bethel 

Regent  Boot  Shop .  Bridgeport 

Schneider’s  Boot  Shop . Bridgeport 

vky?CJLS  * "  * . . Bridgeport 

Keech’s  Dept.  Store . Danielson 

*•  Se6al . East  Hampton 

East  Haven  Dept.  Store . East  Haven 

Greenberg’s  Republic  Dept.  Store  . Essex 

Fairfield  Dept.  Store . Fairfield 

Centerville  Boot  Shop .  Hamden 

Feinkelsteins. . . . Hartford 

Joels  Shoes . Hartford 

Osbers  Department  Store . Hartford 

Griswold  Dept.  Store . Jewett  City 

Perretta  Shoe  Store . Kensington 

Oscar  Gross  &  Sons . .  ,  .Meriden 

,  •  Moodus 

Wm.  Bendett . Mystic 

Rosenblatt’s . Naugatuck 

Max  s  Dept.  Store . . . New  Haven 

Rosano’s  Family  Shoe  5>tore . New  Haven 

Sterling  &  Susman . . . New  Haven 

;S.urLrr,er  s  Uept.  Store . Newington 

H.  Marcus  &  Co . New  London 

A.  Varbedian . Putman 

. Rockville 

Zablocki  &  Co . Simsbury 

Coventry  Variety  Store . South  Coventry 

reinsod  s  Dept.  Store . South  Norwaik 

Stratford  Dept.  Store . Stratford 

J.  S.  Sferrazza . Thompsonvilie 

Brown  Bros . Waterbury 

Irving  Klier . Waterbury 

Harry  Kolins . Watertown 

Kornman  Dept.  Store ....  West  Haven 

Westport  Men’s  Shop .  .  .'.'.7.'.'.  .  Westport 

Rosen  Bros.  Dept.  Store . willlmantic 

N.  Toplitz. . . Winsted 


DELAWARE 

M.  Simon . 

Braun’s . . 

T.  J.  Waller  Sons . 

Frank  Shapiro . 

Earl  C.  Cleaver . 

Samuel  Shapiro. . .  . 

M.  Pilnick . . . 

T.  Jackson  Waller . 

Roland  F.  Scott . 

A.  Handlofi . 


. Dover 

Georgetown 

. Laurel 

. Lewes 

Middletown 

. Milton 

. Newark 

.... Seaford 
.  .  .  Selbyvllle 
. . .  .Smyrna 


MAINE 


Bangor  Shoe  Store . 

W.  T.  Grant  Co . 

H.  H.  Gordon . 

Colburn  Shoe  Store.  . 

Boston  Shoe  Store.  .  . 

Koritsky’s . 

Koritsky’s . 

C.  A.  Hlckev . 

Ouellette’s  Shoe  Store. . . . 
Pomerleau’s . 

Koritsky’s . 

Boston  Shoe  Store  . 

M.  H.  Varney . 

Les-Ard’s  Sundial  Shoes  . 
Lincoln  Clothing  Co. . 

Silverman’s . 

Leighton’s  Men’s  Shop. 

J.  E.  Cannon  Co, .  .  . 

Edwin  R.  Grew . 

G.  B.  Moran . 

Swett  Shoe  Co. .  . . 

Edwin  Cutler  Co . 

Lane’s  City  Hall  Shoe  Store.  . 

V.  W.  Kinney . 

Dutile’s  Sundial  Shoes.  . 

F.  O.  Michaud . 

William  Levine  &  Son . 

Lane’s  Shoe  Store . 

MARYLAND 


Capitol  Shoe  Store . Annapolis 

A.  J .  Grimes ....... . Aquasco 

Harold  Buckman . Baltimore 

Parkville  Men’s  Shop . Baltimore 

Cramer  Bros . Baltimore 

L.  Rosselli . Baltimore 

The  Hub  Belair,  Inc . Belair 

Lemuel  Allbritton . Belalton 

Burbage  Powell  Co . Berlin 

Buffer’s . Boonsboro 

Bean  &  Early . Brandywine 

Walter  A.  Marmer . Cambridge 

Milton  Marmer . Cambridge 

Herbert  Goldstein . Centerville 

B.  Fox . Chestertown 

S.  E.  Chance  &  Co .  Church  Hill 

A.  Goldberg  &  Son.. . Cockeysville 

Breeding  &  Nichols. . . Denton 

A.  A.  Silverman . Easton 

Startt  Bros . Easton 

Economy  Dept.  Store . Ellicott  City 

Essex  Dept.  Store . Essex 

A.  C.  Gardner . Faulkner 

Poole’s  Men’s  Store . Federalsburg 

Wolfson’s  Dept.  Store . Gaithersburg 

Sidle’s  Dept.  Store . Glenburnie 

Joseph  Sllverstein . Havre  De  Grace 

Bowling  &  Co . Hughesville 

Harry  Sadoff . Hurlock 

Weiner’s  Dept.  Store . Indian  Head 

Jameson’s  Store . La  Plata 

Louis  Sussman . Laurel 

E.  L.  Carr  Dept.  Store . Manchester 

Millington  Dept.  Store . Millington 

Thomas  L.  Trice,  Jr . . . Preston 

Handen’s . Prince  Frederick 

Edward  G.  Newton . Princess  Anne 

McDonald’s  Shopping  Center . Randallstown 

Crown  Dept.  Store . Reisterstown 

Caplan’s  Dept.  Store . Sparrows  Point 

The  Rob  Ellen  Shop . Taneytown 

D.  T.  Simpson  &  Son . Trappe 

Marlboro  Variety  Store . Upper  Marlboro 

J.  Ryan  &  Bros . Waldorf 

The  Hub . Westminster 

R,  H.  Perrle . Westwood 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Reinhold’s  Shoe  Store . Andover 

J.  Garbose,  Inc . Athol 

Alcon’s . Beverly 

Beverly  Syndicate . Beverly 

Gaylen  Sundial  Shoes . Boston 

Charles  Sundial  Shoes . Brighton 

S.  Falzone... . Brookline 

Daniel’s  Shoe  Store.  . . Cambridge 

E.  Verity . Canton 

Sam  Miller . Chelsea 

A.  Hoffman  &  Sons,  Inc . Cllftondale 

Kirby  Footwear  Co . Danvers 

Brockton  Union  Shoe  Store . Dorchester 

Barney’s  Dept.  Store . K.ast  Boston 

Royal  Quality  Shoes . East  Braintree 

The  Union  Store . East  Hampton 

B.  Peralta . East  Lynn 

John’s  Sundial  Shoes . Falmouth 

Chas.  Bean . Fitchburg 

United  Cooperative  Soc . Fitchburg 

N.  Nardelll . . Foxboro 

F.  Suutari  &  Co . Gardner 

Broad’s  Sundial  Shoes . Gloucester 

Reinhold’s  Sundial  Shoes . Haverhill 

Benedetti  Shoe  Store . Haverhill 

Foss  Shoe  Store . Hyde  Park 

Gallant’s  Sundial  Shoes . Lawrence 

Reinhold’s  Shoe  Store . Lawrence 


Russells  Shoe  Store . 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co . 

McQuade’s,  Inc . 

A.  Galencia . 

J.  S.  Bourque . 

Danberg’s  Shoe  Store . 

Carl  E.  Giles  Shoe  Store  Co, 

Obergs  Store . 

Hyman’s  Sundial  Shoes.  .  . 
Contente’s  Sundial  Shoes.  . 

Eugene’s  Shoe  Store . 

Irving’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

G.  Gregoire  &  Sons . 

Arthur  L.  Bennett . 

Adams  Clothing  Store . 

F.  Tenney  &  Co . 

Elite  Quality  Shop . 

E.  Manocchio . 

Smith-Waltham  Shoes . 

Otis  Bros . 

West  Concord  Shoe  Store. .  . 

Security  Shoe  Store . 

Dickman’s . 

Collazzo  Shoe  Store . 

A.  C.  Sadick . 

Family  Shoe  Store . 


. . , .  .Leominster 

. Lowell 

. Lowell 

. Lynn 

. j -Lynn 

. Malden 

. .  .  ..Marblehead 

- ....  Maynard 

.  .  Newbury  port 
North  Plymouth 

. .  •  .Reading 

. Somerville 

....  Southbridge 
South  Hamilton 

. Southwick 

. Townsend 

. Wakefield 

. Walpole 

. Waltham 

. Watertown 

.  .  .West  Concord 

. Westfield 

. Whitinsville 

. Woburn 

. Worcester 

. Worcester 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Morin  Shoe  Store . Berlin 

Dade  Sundial  Shoes . Claremont 

Chester  Ballou . Conway 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Greenville 

Israel’s . Groveton 

H.  R.  Feldblum . Hillsboro 

Boccia  &  Grout . Keene 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Laconia 

Melnick’s  Sundial  Shoes . Littleton 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Manchester 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Milford 

Satter’s  Sundial  Shoes . Nashua 

Derby  Store . Peterboro 

Richelson’s  Dept.  Store . Plymouth 

Felneman  Bros . Rochester 

Turcotte’s  Sundial  Shoes . Somersworth 

Boston  Shoe  Stores . Wilton 


NEW  JERSEY 


Silverman’s . Branchvllle 

Louis  Levine . Butler 

Neigh  Bros . Califon 

Jack  Klein . ’ . Clifton 

Tip-Top  Shoe  Store . Dover 

Arkay  Dept.  Store . Flemington 

New  York  Bargain  Store . Franklin 

Frenchtown  Dept.  Store . Frenchtown 

Foster  &  Lee . Hackettstown 

Berg’s  Dept.  Store . Little  Falls 

L.  Walensky . Montclair 

Weinstein’s  Dept.  Store . Newton 

Lavinthal’s . Trenton 

Cramer’s  Shoe  Store . Washington 


NEW  YORK 


Aaron  Belloff . 

R.  E.  Robinson  &  Son . 

K.  Schaffer . 

S.  A.  Rudnlck,  Inc . 

A.  M.  Dube . 

Edelman’s  Dept.  Store . 

C.  L.  Dickson . 

Gerald  B.  Mattlce . 

Shoe  Outlet . 

J.  Glass . 

Geo.  A.  Betor . 

Surprise  Store . 

Castle’s  Shoe  Store . 

Paul’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

Haslach  Shoes . 

Pat’s  Shoe  Store . 

Railroad  Shoe  Store . 

Packs,  Inc . 

R.  L.  Holmes . 

Paul  Tursinl’s  Shoe  Store.  .  .  . 

Fred  Fendt . . 

Aronson  Co.,  Inc . 

Joseph  Bracone . 

Kenneth  C.  Kaufman . 

Brown  Shoe  Co . 

Mueller’s  Bootery . 

Thomas  Gioia . 

Hodge  &  Aker . 

T.  R.  Harris  Co . 

Proffer’s  Dept.  Store . 

Plafker  &  Rosenthal . 

Burgess  Clo.  Co . 

Frank  Infuslne . 

Oscar  Brill . 

Goldstein’s  Dept.  Store . 

King’s  Shoe  Store . 

Chiton  Bros . . 

Leo  Buchsbaum . . 

Ray  Mazzaro . 

Markson’s . 

S.  Kudin . 

Mrs.  Esther  Anderson . 

Max  Sokolowsky . 

North  Shore  Work  Clothes.  . . . 

N.  Perdikis . 

Marvel  Dept.  Store . 

Grace  M.  Rose . 

Hillard  Bloom . 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . 

C.  Wallace,  Inc . 

R.  P.  Draffen . 

Jerome  Ginsburg . 

Brandi’s . 

D.  J.  Marino . 

F.  J.  Ducett  &  Sons . 

Hilton  Shoe  Store . 

Frank  Oppedisano . 

Bernard  Kahn . 

Epstein's . 

Sample  Shoe  Store . 

T.  Sotir . 

Geo.  A.  Dittmar . 

M.  Yallum  Sons,  Inc . 

W.  J.  Osborne . . . 

Morris  Schindler . 

H.  G.  Ashby . 

Capitol  Shoe  Stores . 

H.  D.  Ungerer .  . 

Weber’s  Dept.  Store . 

Harry  Kaiser . 

Millerton  Store . 

Turnpike  Shoe  Store . 

New  Berlin  Clo.  Shop . 

Altman’s  Dept.  Store . 

Carroll’s  Dept.  Store . 

Ingerman’s  Dept.  Store . 

John  Wosinski . 

Lloyd  L.  Duncan . 

The  New  Bootery . 

Raymond  Cassidy . 

Allen’s  Shoe  Store . 

Cooley's  Shoe  Store . 

S.  Bernstein  &  Son . 

Arnow’s  Dept.  Store . 

Benjamin  Brown . . 

Angelo  Belgiorno’s  Shoe  Store 

National  Economy  Store . 

Woodfield’s . 

Moffett’s  Dept.  Store . 

H.  &  G.  Steadman . 

Raven  a  Dept.  Store . 

Ivan’s  Shoe  Store . 

Peter’s  Shoe  Store. .  r . 

Jos.  Cardella . 

J.  Kasdin  Factory  Shoe  Store. 

A.  J.  Meyer’s  &  Son,  Inc . 

Plymouth  Shoe  Store . 

C.  Veltri . 

A.  Winterroth . 

Nieli’s  Sundial  Shoes . 

Irving  Ivans . 

N.  Y.  Clothing  Store . 

Henry  Glickman . 

Barthol  Sabino . 

Hack  Variety  Store . 

Seaford  Dept.  Store . 

D.  K.  Hodges . 

Harry  Frank . 

Salitan  &  Co . 

Walter  C.  Sykes . 


. . Adams 

. Akron 

. Albany 

. Albany 

. Amenla 

. Amityville 

. Andes 

. Avoca 

. Babylon 

....  Baldwinsville 

. Ballston  Spa 

. Batavia 

. Bath 

. Bellmore 

. Brooklyn 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Callicoon 

. Canisteo 

. Castile 

. Champlain 

. Chatham 

.  .  .  .Cheektowaga 

. Churchviffe 

. Cobieskill 

. Cohocton 

. Corinth 

. Corona 

. Cortland 

. Delhi 

.  .  .East  Hampton 

. Eastport 

.  .East  Rochester 

. Ellenburg 

. Ellenviile 

. Elmhurst 

. Elmira 

......  .  .  .Fairport 

. Falconer 

_ Floral  Park 

' . Flushing 

. Flushing 

. Flushing 

.  Franklinville 

. Glen  Cove 

. Gloversvllle 

....  Gowaruia 

V.  .  Grand  Gorge 
. Grandvifie 

....  Greenport 

. Hancock 

Heuvelton 

' '  ■  ' . Hilton 

Honeyoye  Faffs 

.  .  Horseheads 

. Isllp 

. Jamaica 

.  Jamestown 
.  Kingston 
.  ] . Kingston 

....  Lackawanna 
Laurelton 
.  .Little  Valley 

. Lynbrook 

~ . Lyons 

. .  .  .Manlius 

Middle  Village 
.  .  Millerton 

. Mineola 

New  Berlin 
New  Hyde  Park 
. New  Paltz 

. Northport 


North  Tonawanda 

. Nunda 

....  Oceanside 

. Oneida 

. Orlean 

’  Oxford 

.Oyster  Bay 
,  Ozone  Park 
....  Painted  Post 

. Perry 

piattsburg 
Port  Jefferson 
’  '  ’  .  Port  Jefferson 
Preston  Hollow 
Ravena 
Riverhead 
.  Rochester 
.  Rochester 
.  Rochester 
.  Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 

. Roosevelt 

’.  .  .  Sag  Harbor 

. Salamanca 

.  Saratoga  sPr!nj’® 
Saratoga  Opting 

.  Schaghtlcoke 

_ Seaford 

' '  Sherburne 

Southampton 
Spencerport 
;  stephentown 
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SUNDIAL  WORK  SHOES 


with  Guaranteed  Sweat-Resistant 


Just  like  finding  an  extra  pair  every  time  you  buy  work  shoes 
built  with  guaranteed  sweat-resistant  BoL  Tan  leather  insoles, 
shoes  that  should  give  you  up  to  twice  the  wear! 

Let  your  dealer  listed  in  this  advertisement  fit  you  with  shoes 
that  have  the  BoL  Tan  leather  insole  trade  mark... and  find  out 
what  this  sweat-resistant  leather  insole  can  do  for  you. 


These  insoles  are  from  a  single  pair 
of  shoes  worn  7  months  under  most  severe 
sweating  conditions.  The  one  at  the  left  is 
a  BoL  Tan  leather  insole,  still  soft  and 
pliable  as  shown  by  the  cut  section  lifted 
for  inspection. 


The  other  Is  a  conventional  leather  few 
sole,  cracked,  curled  and  saw-edged  from 
perspiration  attack.  It’s  unfit  for  further 
wear!  So  make  sure  you  have  BoL  Tan 
sweat-resistant  leather  insoles  in  the  work 
shoes  you  buy. 


should  give  you  up  to 


SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE! 


BOL  TAN  leather  insoles  are  SO  GOOD 


Division  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Shoemakers  •  Si.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


we  guarantee  them. 


shoes  wm  not  our  wor 

^ration  conditions  e  r0m  per 

Pair  of  shoes  will  hPV  '  ^  9  nev 
an.d  the  full  purcLZnPplledfr^ 


Shaheen  Bros . Utica 

Standard  Store . Valatle 

Montgomery  Shoe  Store . Warsaw 

Max  Alpert  . Watertown 

New  York  Stgre . Waverly 

Silver’s.. . Wellsvllle 

P.  Russo. . .  .  . Westbury 

Whltford’s  General  Store.  .  .  .  Westerlo 

Hugh  I.  Sherwood . Whitney  Point 

G.  E.  Hodges . Williamson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Winkler’s  Dept.  Store 

D,  Davis . 

Paul  Alexy. ....... 

W.  H.  Geiger . 

Howard  Booth . 

Sheftlc’s  Style  Center.  . 

F.  F..  Johonnls  Shoe  Store 

W.  M.  Henderson . 

Kievan's  Store . . 

•Jack  Horner . 

Claude  A.  Bergman 

W.  J.  Nyce . 

A.  &  J.  Chrobak . 

M.  Weiss . 

Paul  Snyder . 

C.  Bugen. . 

M.  Greenblatt . 

FJklan^d  Trading  Co . 

Michael’s . 

Warren’s  Shoes,  Inc . 

Nudelman’s . • . 

Harry  Lehrman . 

Harris  Bros . 

R.  Portz . 


Meyer’s  Dept.  Store. . 

Davern  &  Healy . 

W.  S.  White . 

Hauer’s  Dept.  Store,  Inc. 
Kyan’s  Shoe  Store.  ... 


. Ashley 

Berwick 
Bethlehem 
.  Birdsboro 
Blossburg 
Boswell 
. Canton 
Carlisle 
Claysburg 
Columbia 

. Denver 

.  .  .  Doylestown 

. DuPont 

. Duryea 

East  Greenville 

. Easton 

.  Elizabethtown 

. Elkland 

. Ephrata 

. Ephrata 

Forest  City 
Fracksville 
Gettysburg 
Glrardvllle 
.  Glen  Lyon 
.  Honesdale 
.  Honeybrook 
Hummelstown 
.  .  .  Huntingdon 


W.  L.  Zimmerman  &  Sons . Intercourse 

Jeddo  Supply  Co . .  .  .  Jeddo 

B.  Savltch . Kennett  Square 

V.  B.  Camp.  . Kutztown 

Bright  Stores,  Inc . Lansford 

C.  Baer . Lebanon 

L.  J.  Balas . Lebanon 

Cohen’s  Dept.  Store . Lehlghton 

The  Globe  Store . Luzerne 

H.  Guzinsky . Mahonoy  City 

Rettews  Dept.  Store  . Manhelm 

Leon  E.  Baynes . Mansfield 

E.  L.  Warnecke.  . Mauch  Chunk 

F.  Kline . McAdoo 

Ben  Glttleman . Minersvllle 

Arch  Dinger . Mt.  Carmel 

Ben  Riemer . Mt.  Carmel 

Mt.  Joy  Dept.  Store . Mt.  Joy 

Paul’s . Muncy 

Ben  Chane . r . Nazareth 

Gasparl  Ferrara . Nesquehoning 

C.  M.  Barton . New  Bloomfield 

Abe  Levitt,  Inc .  New  Holland 

S.  Bulota . New  Philadelphia 

Plum’s  Dept.  Store . Newtown 

A.  Apfelbaum . North  Hills 

Sam  Teltelbaum . Old  Forge 

Sam  Nudelman . Olyphant 

Morris  Silversteln . Oxford 

Frank  Jonas . Palmerton 

Relchley  &  Rosenberger . Perkasie 

Meyer  Shusterman . Phoenlxvllle 

L.  G.  Felty . Pine  Grove 

Boston  Shoe  Store . Pittston 

Dick’s  Shoe  Store . Plymouth 

Andy’s  Workmen's  Store . Port  Alleghany 

Raring’s,  Inc . Pottsville 

Hlnkel  &  Belhn . Quakertown 

E.  C.  Seldomrldge . Quarryvllle 

x  N.  LaFata . Reading 

Reliable  Shoe  Store . Reading 

Jack  Contino . Red  Lion 

Earl  L.  Pierce . Relnholds 


Kievan’s  Store . Roaring  Spring 

Sam  Vltl . Schlckshlnny 

H.  J.  Dohner  &  Sons . SchuyklU  Haven 

Higgln’s  Shoe  Store.  . . Sellnsgrove 

Ben  Hlrsch  Shoe  Store,  Inc . Shamokin 

Progressive  Shoe  Store.  .  Shamokin 

F.  S.  Urbanik . Shlllington 

Klrssin’s  Dept.  Store . Shippensburg 

Harris  Bros . Spring  Grove 

R.  Radicchl . Susquehanna 

Kellman  Shoe  Store . Tamaque 

B.  Davis . Taylor 

Tony  Tama . Towanda 

Paul  Shifter  Shoe  Store .  .Tunklionnok 

Seidel’s  Dept.  Store .  Washingtonville 

Louis  Jacobson . Westfield 

Abe  Kaufman .  . West  Hazleton 

John  De  Fina . Wilkes  Barre 

Mary  Lou’s  Shoe  Store . . Williamsport 

Leonard’s  Dept.  Store . . Wyoming 

Louis  Seplow .  Yardley 

Mose  Lelbowitz . York 

RHODE  ISLAND 

H.  Vazna .  Apponaug 

J.  B.  Fogarty  Co. .  .  Centerdale 

Brown’s  Dept.  Store  . Central  Falls 

H.  Berks  Sons . Pascoag 

VERMONT 

The  Harry  Noon  Store,  . .  Bennington 

The  Brooks  and  Washburn  Co . Bethel 

Howard  Willard . Brandon 

Boccia  &  Grout . Brattleboro 

A.  J.  Abrams .  .  .  .Bristol 

Mazel’s  Dept.  Store . Burlington 

Philip  M.  Cohen .  Essex  Junction 

Depatles  Store . . *.  F.nosburg  Falls 

H.  F.  Davis .  Hardwick 

J.  R.  Barqulu . Montpelier 


C.  T.  Morrill  and  Sons  Morrisvllle 

L.  A.  Ste.  Marie .  North  Troy 

New  York  Clothing  Co.  .  .  . Rutland 

Kantor’s. . . .  Springfield 

Surprise  Dept.  Store . White  River  Junction 

VIRGINIA 

Wilkinson  Dept.  Store . Bedford 

Jack’s  Dept.  Store .  Big  Stone  Gap 

Purcell’s  Sundial  Shoes .  .  .  Bluefield 

Jones  Dept.  Store . Cape  Charles 

Byrd  &  Budnick . .  .Exmore 

Gllck  &  Sons . Exmore 

Harris  Dept.  Store .  •  .  .Galax 

D.  C.  Sloan  Dept.  Store . Gate  City 

Lilly  Bros.  Store.  . . Greendale 

Honaker  Harness  and  Saddlery . Honaker 

Tiller  Style  Shop . Honaker 

The  Mart . Independence 

Alfred’s .  Lebanon 

Maidens  General  Store . Meadowview 

H.  M.  James  &  Co . Nassawadox 

Gllck  &  Sons . Onancock 

N.  J.  Parks  &  Bros . Parksley 

Workingman’s  Store .  Pulaski 

Tiller  Style  Shop . SaltvIUe 

Army  &  Navy  Store . Tazeweh 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc . Beckley 

L.  &  R.  Store . Bradshaw 

Deskin’s  Dept.  Store .  .  English 

Maynards  Store .  Kermlt 

Jinks  Jones  Dept.  Store . Kimball 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc . Mt.  Hope 

Thomas  Shoe  Store . Mullens 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc . Oak  Hill 

J.  P.  Jarrell . .  .  .  .Seth 

The  Modern  Furniture  Co.,  Inc .  Sophia 

The  Toggery  Shop . Spencer 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Buch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Spreads  in  Meat  and  Milk 

T"'\  ISTURBED  at  the  combined  complaints 
of  cattle  men  and  housewives,  Secretary 
Benson  has  launched  an  investigation  into  the 
current  spread  in  meat  prices.  He  feels  that, 
with  a  decline  of  36  per  cent  in  farm  beef 
prices  but  only  26  per  cent  in  retail  prices 
despite  a  plentiful  supply  on  hand,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  an  explanation,  if  one  is  possible, 
or  to  an  exposure  of  profiteering,  if  it  exists. 

The  press  generally  is  viewing  this  latest 
food  price  investigation  with  cynicism.  Aided 
and  abetted,  no  doubt,  by  the  persuasions  of 
the  meat  packers  and  the  large  retail  food 
chains,  the  public  is  being  asked  to  under¬ 
stand  the  politics  behind  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  and  to  try  to  appreciate  the  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  food  processing  and 
distribution. 

This  is  the  typical  laissez-faire  attitude  that 
was  pursued  so  blindly  in  the  boom-and-bust 
days  and  that  led  inevitably  to  government 
intervention  and  discipline.  Business  itself 
could  correct  any  abuses  within  its  orbit 
voluntarily  if  it  wanted  to,  and  then  it  would 
not  be  forced  to  cry  about  government  using 
a  big  stick. 

Unfortunately,  investigations  to  date  into 
food  price  spreads  have  proved  pretty  fruit¬ 
less.  The  inquiry  is  announced,  a  few  hear¬ 
ings  are  held,  and  then  the  matter  is  laid  to 
rest.  Even  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro¬ 
ceedings  die  for  lack  of  nourishment.  With 
nothing  really  ever  accomplished,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  pressure,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  continues  to  persist. 

Milk,  of  course,  affords  the  classic  example 
and  especially  right  here  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  where  great  things  are  promised  and 
nothing  is  ever  done.  The  spread  between  the 
price  per  quart  paid  to  the  farmer  and  price 
per  quart  paid  by  the  consumer  has  increased 
from  6.83  cents  to  14.18  cents  since  1937.  It 
was  9.55  cents  when  Governor  Dewey’s  in¬ 
vestigating  commission  started  its  work  eight 
years  ago.  It  was  11.88  cents  when  the  com* 
mission  made  its  first  report.  It  is  14.18  cents 
today,  and  the  commission  is  still  in  existence, 
spending  taxpayers’  money  each  year,  and 
doing  nothing  about  the  milk  price  spread. 

Secretary  Benson  can  therefore  render  a 
twofold  service  in  his  inquiry  into  meat  prices. 
He  can  conduct  a  worthwhile  investigation  of 
the  price  spread  to  show  where  the  blame  lies 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  New  York  officials 
a  lesson  in  how  to  go  about  a  task  of  this  kind, 
fearlessly  and  honestly. 


Lost:  14,000,000  Lbs .  of  Pork 

SUMMER  heat  and  Rumidity,  combined  with 
the  marketing  of  hogs  of  heavy  weights, 
results  in  the  death  of  thousands  of  hogs  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  slaughter  markets.  There 
is  an  annual  average  of  over  72,000  dead  hogs 
delivered  at  the  nation’s  markets,  and  many 
of  them-  perished  in  transit  from  overheating 
and  under-ventilation.  These  72,000  hogs 
represent  enough  pork  to  meet  the  yearly 


requirements  of  over  114,000  people.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  though,  none  of  these  hams,  chops 
and  sides  of  bacon  reach  the  consumer’s 
table. 

The  following  suggestions  will  help  ma¬ 
terially  in  lowering  this  high  rate  of  hog 
mortality  while  being  shipped.  Keep  the  hogs 
as  comfortable  and  quiet  as  possible  before 
loading.  Plan  to  load  and  ship  them  either 
early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  when 
it  is  cooler.  Never  overfeed  hogs  prior  to 
shipping;  hot  weather  movement  in  transit 
and  a  nervous ,  digestion  often  lead  to  high 
losses.  Make  sure  that  the  truck  you  hire  or 
your  own  truck  has  a  bedding  of  clean  wet 
sand;  it  is  a  good  practice  to  put  considerable 
water  on  the  sand  before  loading  the  hogs. 
Check  the  truck  body  to  avoid  heavy  wind 
drafts  which  will  cause  the  hogs  to  pile  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  there  is  enough 
ventilation  to  prevent  suffocation.  Load  the 
hogs  slowly  and  quietly,  driving  them  only 
with  a  brqom  or  a  canvas  slapper;  never  use 
a  whip,  cane  or  club.  Never  overload,  as  the 
few  extra  head  are  always  trouble  makers. 

While  the  hogs  are  in  transit:  Instruct  the 
driver  to  check  the  hogs  a  few  times  while  en 
route,  every  45,  minutes  to  an  hour  being  about 
right.  Ask  the  driver  to  take  it  easy  on  the 
way;  the  little  time  gained  by  fast  or  reckless 
driving  is  not  worth  the  risk,  and  never  pays 
off.  Avoid  excessive  delays  or  stops  along  the 
way,  and  thereby  have  the  hogs  looking  fresh 
when  they  arrive  at  the  market.  Offer  the 
driver  a  premium  if  he  gets  all  the  hogs  to 
market  in  good  condition.  These  precautions 
if  observed  will  mean  more  net  returns  when 
the  hogs  are  sold,  and  more  edible  pork  and 
pork  products  for  the  consumer’s  table. 


The  Value  of  Milk  Testing 

SOME  dairy  cows  with  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  are  often  low  in  their  milk  output 
while  other  cows  in  the  same  herd,  eating 
not  a  great  deal  more,  will  give  a  much  larger 
volume  of  milk.  As  an  illustration,  in  a  study 
recently  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  on  one  dairy  farm,  two 
cows  had  an  average  feed  cost  of  $96  per  head 
for  their  roughage  and  grain,  and  each  pro¬ 
duced  3,600  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk.  Two 
other  cows  in  the  same  herd  each  consumed 
a  total  of  $144  worth  of  feed  and  had  an  in¬ 
dividual  milk  production  of  11,000  pounds  of 
a  similar  butterfat  test.  In  order  for  the  poorer 
producers  to  be  equally  efficient  in  relation  to 
feed  costs,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
each  of  them  to  attain  a  milk  yield  of  approxi¬ 
mately  7,333  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  3,733 
pounds. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  keeping 
accurate  milk  production  records  of  each  fe¬ 
male  in  the  dairy  herd.  If  such  records  are 
made  either  through  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  (DHIA)  or  the  respective 
breed  associations  concerned,  it  will  material¬ 
ly  add  to  the  sale  value  of  the  good  cows  as 
well  as  form  the  basis  for  a  constructive 
breeding  program  by  showing  which  are  the 
poor  producers. 

A  check  of  the  five  leading  dairy  breeds 
for  the  past  several  years  shows  that  the 
difference  in  price  value  for  officially  pro¬ 
duction-tested  and  non-tested  cows  is  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent  more  in  favor  of 
official  testing. 


Change  on  the  Land 

T  ATE  harvests  are  near  completion,  corn 
■*— '  is  drying  in  both  the  crib  and  field, 
tobacco  is  stripped  for  curing.  Winter  grains 
are  seeded,  land  is  plowed,  cows  are  stabled, 
pullets  are  housed.  First  black  frosts,  then 
freezes,  and  finally  flurries  of  snow — a  change 
of  the  land  is  upon  us. 

It  is  not  without  value  to  consider  our  land 
and  soils  in  preparation  for  the  Winter.  Snow 
will  cover  and  weigh  them  down,  they  will 
freeze  and  thaw,  rain  will  beat  upon  them 
and  water  will  race  over  and  percolate 
through  them.  Soil  and  fertility  losses  will 
proceed  inevitably.  Nature  may  have  its  ways 
of  breaking  down,  but  it  always  has  its  build¬ 
ing-up  activities,  too,  of  which  all  of  us  must 
be  ever  vigilant  to  take  advantage. 


Getting  vegetation  established  on  sloping 
fields  is  the  first  and  foremost  means  of  con¬ 
serving  and  building  soils.  Roots  and  stems 
bind  the  soil  in  place,  and  the  plants  furnish 
feed  for  livestock  and  valuable  organic  matter 
in  their  residues.  Applications  of  fertilizer 
stimulate  good  pre-winter  plant  growth,  with 
consequent  soil-conserving  benefits.  A  bank 
of  earth  put  here,  or  a  ditch  cut  there,  can 
channel  and  control  the  flow  of  water  and 
prevent  great  rills  and  gullies  in  fields. 

According  to  a  recent  Allis  Chalmers  Farm 
Equipment  Institute  survey  on  2,000  farms 
such  conservation  practices  greatly  increased 
both  production  and  profit  —  the  latter  to  an 
average  extent  of  $3,020  per  year  in  farm 
income. 

Not  only  will  these  measures,  taken  now 
as  the  year’s  product  of  our  land  and  labor 
is  so  clearly  before  us,  mean  extra  livestock 
feed,  greater  crop  production  and  more  farm 
profit,  but  they  protect  and  build  our  soils  for 
the  very  important  future  ahead.  The  ‘dread 
of  the  farmer  is  the  best  fertilizer”  says  an 
old  proverb.  This  tread  should  be  as  firm  and 
as  constant  now — when  there  is  a  change  on 
the  land — as  it  is  in  the  springtime  of  hurry 
and  growth. 


How  Much  Does  a  Horse  Cost? 

LTHOUGH  Ol’  Dobbin  has  waged  a  losing 
fight  with  the  machine  age,  he  is  still  a 
useful  servant  on  some  farms. 

Economists  at  Cornell  University  have  re* 
cently  reported  on  what  it  costs  to  keep  a 
team  of  horses  in  operation  today.  According 
to  their  figures,  it  costs  $141  a  horse,  or  $282 
a  team,  for  maintaining  both  animal  and 
harness  annually.  About  half  of  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  horse  is  feed  and  bedding.  Each 
horse  is  fed  an  average  of  2.7  tons  of  hay 
plus  pasture,  and  also  about  600  pounds  of 
grain  in  a  year.  Next  to  feed  and  bedding, 
labor  is  the  highest  single  cost  item.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  62  hours  of  labor  throughout  the 
year  to  keep  a  horse,  and  this  time  is  valued 
at  $50.  The  average  amount  of  time  in  a  year 
during  which  the  surveyed  farm  horses  were 
used  was  424  hours  per  horse.  The  cost  was  a 
little  over  33  cents  an  hour. 

All  of  which  means  that,  at  current  feed, 
bedding  and  labor  prices,  a  good  farm  team 
costs  66  cents  an  hour  for  every  hour  of  work. 
Can  you  afford'  to  use  horsepower  on  your 
farm?  /‘ 


Robert  Mac  Arthur 

TD  OBERT  MacARTHUR,  a  member  of  Tufi 
Rural  New-Yorker  press  room  for  35 
years  and  foreman  for  the,  past  10  years  until 
his  retirement  in  May,  1953,  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30  in  Doctors  Hospital,  Union  City,  N.  J. 
His  death  came  suddenly  after  a  short  illness. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

We  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  staff  are 
deeply,  sorrowed  at  his  death.  “Bob”,  as  he 
was  affectionately  known  in  the  shop,  was 
loved  by  everyone.  He  never  shirked  a  task, 
however  small,  and  ‘  always  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  do,  all  the  while  maintain¬ 
ing  his  even,  gentle  disposition.  It  was  Bob 
who  was  responsible  for  all  the  details  in  set¬ 
ting  up  The  Rural’s  new  press  last  year.  It 
was  a  long,  gruelling  task  but,  as  was  to  be 
expected  with  Bob,  he  tackled  it  and  con¬ 
quered  it. 

Bob  MacArthur’s  spirit  of  constant  work 
and  quiet  accomplishment  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  anyone  who  worked  with  him  here 
at  The  Rural. 


Brevities 

The  National  Assn,  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
tricts  suggests  to  parsons  as  a  sermon  topic  “Soil 
Stewardship  Sunday.” 

“Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in 
thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven 
above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath:  there  is  none 
else.”  —  Deut.  4:39. 

It  is  best  not  to  burn  leaves  and  brush  trim¬ 
mings;  they  should  be  composted  and  later  put 
back  on  the  soil.  If,  however,  they  must  be 
burned,  be  sure  that  help  and  fire  controls  are 
available,  and  burn  them  only  on  days  when  there 
is  little  or  no  wind. 
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These  Chevrolet 
Advantages  Cut  Farm 
Hauling  Costs 


- 


MORE  PULLING  POWER 

Advanced  Loadmaster  engine  brings  you 
new  higher  compression  ratio  of  7.1  to  1 
and  even  greater  horsepower  than  before. 
This  greatly  improved  engine  is  optional 
on  4000  Series  heavy-duty  trucks,  stand¬ 
ard  on  5000  and  6000  heavy-duty  Series 
and  forward  control  models.  On  light- 
and  medium-duty  models,  Chevrolet’s  great 
Thriftmaster  engine  provides  all  the  power 
you  need  with  outstanding  economy. 


Here’s  why  you  can  be  sure  you  get 
more  for  your  money  with  Chevrolet  trucks! 


There  are  lots  of  good  reasons  why  you 
can  be  sure  you  get  more  for  your  money 
with  Chevrolet  trucks. 

First  off,  there’s  the  important  fact  that 
Chevrolet  is  America’s  first  choice  in 
trucks.  Again  this  year — for  the  twelfth 
straight  production  year — more  people 
are  buying  Chevrolet  trucks  than  any 
other  make.  That  includes  people  on  farms 
and  in  cities,  truck  users  in  field  after  field. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  all  these 
folks  buy,  and  keep  on  buying,  Chevrolet 
trucks  because  they  know  they  are  getting 
more  for  their  money.  And  this  in  itself 
confirms  your  good  judgment  in  choosing 
Chevrolet. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  you 
can  be  sure  you’re  getting  top  value  when 
you  buy  a  Chevrolet  truck.  Take  economy, 
for  example.  Chevrolet  is  famous  for  it. 


Owner  after  owner  will  tell  you  that  these 
great  trucks  cost  less  to  run  .  .  .  less  to 
maintain.  And  they’ll  tell  you  that  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks  stand  up  longer  on  tough 
jobs,  too — a  mighty  important  point  to 
consider  in  a  truck  for  farm  use. 

Another  important  point  is  price.  And 
here’s  where  a  Chevrolet  truck  starts 
saving  you  money  the  moment  you  buy 
it.  For  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest  priced 
truck  line  of  all! 

No  other  line  of  trucks  offers  so  much 
.  .  .  no  other  truck  line  is  priced  so  low. 
That’s  why  you’re  money  ahead  all  ways 
with  Chevrolet  trucks. 

Why  not  stop  in  and  see  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer  soon.  He’ll  gladly  give  you 
all  the  facts  about  the  Chevrolet  truck 
that  suits  your  needs.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


MORE  STOPPING  POWER 

Big,  powerful  "Torque-Action”  brakes 
both  front  and  rear  on  all  models  up  to 
4000  Series  heavy-duty  trucks  make  full 
use  of  truck  momentum  for  greater  stop¬ 
ping  power.  Heavy-duty  trucks  in  4000, 
5000,  and  6000  heavy-duty  Series  use 
extra-large  "Torque- Action”  brakes  in 
front,  "Twin-Action”  type  in  rear.  Both 
types  of  brakes  provide  greater  stopping 
power,  greater  durability, 

MORE  STAYING  POWER 

Heavier,  stronger,  more  durable  con¬ 
struction  means  greater  ruggedness  and 
stamina  for  all  Chevrolet  trucks.  Long 
famous  for  handling  the  roughest  jobs 
day  in  and  day  out,  Chevrolet  trucks  are 
now  brawnier,  sturdier  than  ever. 

MORE  ECONOMY 

The  greater  stamina  of  Chevrolet  trucks, 
plus  extra  gasoline  economy  in  heavy- 
duty  models  with  improved  Loadmaster 
engine,  reduces  hauling  costs  per  ton- 
mile.  You  get  greater  over-all  economy 
throughout  long  years  of  service. 


more  Chevrolet  trucks  in  use  than  any  other  make! 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Look.  I  know  I 
got  no  business 
talkin’  politics.  But 
I  figure  this  country,  from  the  small¬ 
est  village  all  the  way  up  to 
Washington,  NEEDS  the  thinking  of 
the  men  and  women  who  work  the 
soil.  You  never  know  where  an  idea 
will  sprout.  It  is  planted  on  the  farm. 
It  grows,  maybe  for  years.  It  ma¬ 
tures  and  goes  to  market.  A  congress¬ 
man  picks  it  up,  maybe  claims  it  as 
his  own.  And  that  farmer’s  idea  may 
turn  out  to  be  something  that  makes 
the  world  go  ’round  in  the  right 
direction.  Yep,  that’s  how  some  of 
the  great  ideas  of  government  are 
born — right  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
in  the  tractor  seat! 


•*  *  *  * 


Talking  about  the  man  in  the  tractor 
seat.  The  Watkins  Company  sent  me 
and  several  other  Watkins  Men  up 
to  the  World  Plowing  Matches  in 
Cobourg,  Canada.  You  know  Wat¬ 
kins  sponsored  the  United  States 
entries  .  .  .  the  national  champion 
plowmen  .  .  .  R.  C.  Cummins  of 
Lewistowsi,  Ohio  and  Graeme 
Stewart  of  Plainfield,  Illinois.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  United  States 
has  entered  in  the  World  Contest 
...  I  got  a  whale  of  a  kick  out 
of  watching  our  boys  show  ’em 
how  to  break  ground. 


*  *  *  * 


Say,  would  you  mix  rations  for 
$10  an  hour?  It’s  easy,  and  if  you 
aren’t  interested  in  that  kind  of 
money,  you’re  the  richest  doggone 
farmer  I  ever  heard  of. 


Here’s  how  it  works.  Go  out  to 
the  barn,  pick  up  a  scoop  and  mix 
your  own  home-grown  grains  with 
Watkins  Mineral  and  Vitamin  sup¬ 
plements.  Your  Watkins  Man  can 
supply  the  right  vitamin  and  mineral 
supplements  for  every  farm  animal, 
and  show  you  how  to  mix  the  best 
ration.  When  you  figure  the  cost  of 
your  home-mixed  against  a  ready- 
mixed  ration  .  .  .  then  figure  your 
time,  it  figures  out  that  you  can  pay 
yourself  about  $10  an  hour.  Them’s 
good  wages  for  any  man. 


$  $ 


Here’s  a  few  of  the  many  fine 
vitamin  -  mineral  -  antibiotic  supple¬ 
ments  that  your  Watkins  Man 
carries  (1)  Watkins  Vitamin  Supple¬ 
ment  for  Livestock  and  Poultry  .  .  . 
either  plain,  or  with  -  B-12  and 
Antibiotic;  (2)  Mineral  Compounds 
for  Poultry,  Hogs  and  Livestock; 
(3)  Min-Vite,  the  new  combination 
mineral  -  vitamin  -  antibiotic  supple¬ 
ment;  (4)  Calf  Caps,  Stock  Mineral 
Blocks  and  the  like. 


Your  Watkins  Man  has  the  form¬ 
ulas,  and  the  finest  products.  Let 
him  help  you. 


*  #  * 


Well,  I  better  get  on  down  the 
road  ...  so  long. 


The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  J. 


At  Eastern  States 


The  32nd  annual  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  September  20-27,  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  favored  with 
good  weather.  This  combined  with 
President  Eisenhower’s  address  and 
awarding  of  prizes  during  £he  first 
part  of  the  exposition,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  show  of  livestock,  poultry,  farm 
produce,  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  draw  a  record  attendance  of 
456,370  persons.  This  compares  with 
last  year’s  all-time  record  of  430,734. 


The  Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.;  mt.,  E.  H.  Taylor  &  Sons, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Females  — 
cf.,  jr.  ch.,  three  or  four  yr.,  record 
of  merit,  sr.  ch,,  gr.  ch.,  Mystery 
Farm;  jr.  yr.,  Last  Chance  Ranch; 
sr.  yr.,  Ethel  Dale,  Hope,  R.  I.;  two 
yr„  Wilder  Farm,  Lyndonville,  Vt.; 
mlt.  res.  ch,,  E.  H.  Taylor  &  Sons. 


Beef  Breeding  Cattle 


Exceptional  Dairy  Cattle  Show 


The  dairy  cattle  show  was  of  high 
order  throughout.  In  the  Holstein 
classes  the  individual  tops  and  cham¬ 
pionship  awards  were  won  by  the 
following  exhibitors:  Bulls  —  calf 
(cf.),  mature  (mt.),  senior  champion 
(sr.  ch.),  grand  champion  (gr.  ch.), 
Forsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.; 
junior  yearling  (jr.  yr.),  Briggs, 
Caldwell  &  Additon,  Turner,  Me.; 
senior  yearling  (sr.  yr.),  reserve 
champion  (res.  ch.),  J.  Irving 
Stryker,  Neshanic,  N.  J.  Females  — 


The  grand  champion  Holstein  female 
at  the  1953  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Woodyglen  Queen  Mazie,  is  owned 
by  Forsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
She  is  held  by  herdsman  Duncan 
McKenzie. 


Beef  cattle  are  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  Northeast  and  some  of 
the  nation’s  best  herds  are  to  be 
found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  the  New  England 
States.  In  the  Angus  classes,  en¬ 
tries  from  17  outstanding  herds  pre¬ 
sented  a  show  of  top  quality  through¬ 
out.  The  championships  were  won  by 
the  following  exhibitors:  Bulls — sr. 
ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Dale  Fletcher  &  Son,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.;  jr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  res. 
sr.  ch.,  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook,  N. 
Y.;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Edward  O’Boyle,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Females — sr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  jr.  ch..  Bent  Lee  Farm,  Brant 
Lake,  N.  Y.;  res.  gr.  ch.,  res.  jr.  ch., 
Rally  Farms;  res.  sr.  ch.,  Fort  Rock 
Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

The  Hereford  classes  were  well 
filled  with  superior  entries  from  the 
herds  of  20  noted  breeding  establish¬ 
ments.  It  was  the  best  Hereford 
show  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Northeast.  Championships  were  won 
by  the  following  breeders:  Bulls — jr. 
yr.,  ch.,  Chino  Farms,  Chestertown, 
Md.;  sr.  cf.,  res.  ch.,  Morlunda  Farms, 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  Females — sr.  yr., 
ch.,  Robart  Farm;  West  Willing- 
tin,  Conn.;  sr.  cf.,  res.  ch.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Whitney,  Gorham,  Me. 


4-H  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 


cf.,  Hartsbrook  Farm,  Hadley,  Mass.; 
jr.  yr.,  Ridgley  Farms,  Stone  Ridge, 
N.  Y.;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  three  year  old 
(three  yr.),  MonanFran  Farms,  Can- 
astota,  N.  Y.;  two  year  old  (two  yr.), 
four  year  old  (four  yr.),  mt.,  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  res.  ch.,  Forsgate  Farms. 

Guernseys:  Bulls — cf.,  sr.  yr.,  jr., 
ch.,  Mossis  &  Briggs,  Turner,  Me.; 
jr.  yr.,  Golden  Harvest  Farm,  Bridge- 
water,  Conn.;  two  yr.,  Hammersmith 
Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.;  mt.,  sr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Pa.  Fe¬ 
males — cf.,  jr.  ch.,  mt.,  sr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  Golden  Harvest  Farm;  jr.  yr., 
two  yr.,  res.  ch.,  Flying  Horse  Farm, 
South  Hamilton,  Mass.;  sr.  yr.,  Nyala 
Farms,  Greens  Farms,  Conn.;  three 
yr.,  Lone  Maple  Farm,  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass.;  four  yr.,  Clearview  Farms, 
Winthrop,  Me. 


The  Eastern  States  Exposition  is 
noted  for  its  great  baby  beef  show 
conducted  by  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
their  leaders.  This  year’s  entries 
carried  their  usual  superiority  in  all 
of  the  steer  classes. 


The  grand  champion  Angus  steer 
in  both  the  open  and  4-H  classes 
was  fitted  and  shown  by  Fred  W. 
Scoralick,  an  18-year  old  boy  of 
Poughquag,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
An  unusual  feature  was  that  the 
color  of  this  900-pound  purebred 
Angus  steer  was  red,  a  character 
that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  breed 
from  combination  of  two  recessive 
genes.  The  steer  sold  for  $1.60  per 
pound,  liveweight,  which  compares 
with  $1.00  for  last  year’s  grand 
champion,  and  with  the  all-time  high 
of  $2.50,  paid  in  1935. 

The  champion  Hereford  steer  in 
both  the  open  and  4-H  classes  was 
fitted  and  shown  by  Maureen 


Jerseys:  Bulls — cf.,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch., 
Harmony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.;  two  yr.,  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  three  yr.,  res.  ch.,  Pioneer 
Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Females — 
cf.,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.,  Harmony 
Jersey  Farms;  two  yr.,  three  yr., 
Pioneer  Farm;  four  yr.,  Vaucluse 
Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.;  mt.,  sr.  ch.,  gr. 
cl}.,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.; 
second  mt.,  res.  ch.,  Heaven  Hill 
Farm,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 

Ayrshires:  Bulls — cf.,  jr.  ch.,  sr. 
yr.,  Meadowcroft  Farm,  Granby, 
Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope, 
R.  I.;  two  yr.,  res.  ch.,  Toll  Gate 
Farms,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  mt.,  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  E.  A.  Wentworth  &  Sons, 
Amherst,  Mass.  Females — cf.,  jr.  ch., 
sr.  yr.,  Lippitt  Farm;  jr.  yr.,  Bernice 
E.  Jewett,  Gardiner,  Me.;  two  yr., 
four  yr.,  mt.,  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Mere¬ 
dith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.;  three 
yr.,  Toll  Gate  Farms;  second  mt.,  res. 
ch.,  E.  A.  Wentworth  &  Sons. 


The  grand  champion  Brown  Swiss 
female  in  the  4-H  Club  division  at 
the  1953  Eastern  States  Exposition  is 
shown  with  her  proud  owner,  Car- 
lene  Ryder,  (16),  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut. 


Brown  Swiss:  Bulls — cf.,  sr.  yr., 
Hycrest  Farms,  Leominister,  Mass.; 
jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Ethan  Allen  Farms, 
Burlington,  Vt.;  two  yr.,  sr.  ch.,  gr. 
ch.,  Judd’s.  Bridge  Farms,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  three  yr.,  res.  ch., 
George  C.  Dudley,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Females  —  cf.,  four  yr.,  Hycrest 
Farms;  jr.  yr.,  two  yr.,  three  yr., 
second  mt.,  res.  ch.,  High  Meadow 
Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn.;  sr.  yr., 
jr.  ch.,  George  C.  Harris,  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn.;  mt.,  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch., 
Judd’s  Bridge  Farms. 


O’Connell,  Dalton,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.  This  1,255-pound  steer  re¬ 
ceived  a  Highly  Commended  award. 

The  1,090-pound  Angus  steer  fitted 
and  shown  by  Richard  Hetherington, 
a  4-H  Club  boy  from  Stanford  ville, 
Dutchess  County,  also  received  a 
Commended  award. 


Milking  Shorthorns:  Bulls — jr.  yr., 
jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope, 

R.  I.;  sr.  yr.,  Last  Chance  Ranch, 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.;  two  yr.,  sr.  ch.,  /  (Continued  on  Page  658) 


The  champion  Shorthorn  steer  was 
fitted  and  shown  by  Betsy  Chapman, 
Bethel,  Me. 

The  4-H  Club  dairy  cattle  show 
was  filled  with  top  quality  entries  in 
all  the  classes.  Grand  champion¬ 
ships  were  won  as  follows:  Holstein 
—  Rodney  Wheeler,  Furnace,  Mass. 
Guernsey  —  Laverna  Gibbs,  Turner, 
Me.  Ayrshire  —  Eleanor  Huntington, 
Henniker,  N.  H.  (she  also  won  the 
fitting  and  showmanship  contest). 
Jersey — Wilfred  Poliquin,  Riverside, 
R.  I.  Brown  Swiss — Carlene  Ryder, 


MOR-LIFE 


Plow  Point 


Guaranteed 

Ourtost  any 

other  ?  wn' 


An  exclusive  self-sharpening  design  in  a 
tough  new  alloy,  the  "MOR-LIFE"  Plow 
Point  consistently  outwears  4  to  12  ordi¬ 


nary  points.  Two  types  ...  butt  weld  and 
lay-on  (for  lap  welding).  Easily  welded  to 


your  present  share.  Cuts  readily  through 
any  soil.  Proper  set  depth  is  maintained 
Either  style... $2. 00  Postpaid 


Try  MOR-LIFE  at  OUR  Risk 

Buy  one.  Try  it  on  your  plow,  compare 
with  any  other  point*  If  not  com/tletely  sat- 
isfied.  return  the  point  at  our  expense  and 
we'll  refund  your  money. 

Get  "MOR-LIFE” 

Plow  Points  from 
your  dealer... or  or¬ 
der  direct  from  .  . . 


Division  of  Frontier' 
Industries.  Inc 


275 Babcock  Street  Buffalo  IO»  New  York- 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 


An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aentlble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free,  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today  I 


Dept 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 

.  64-C  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics  —  Cornell 
University  Finds  42.6%  of  All  Rural  Fires  in 
New  York  State  Are  Caused  by  Lightning 


^UGHTNING 


ROD  SYSTEMS 


I.  STOP  electrical  inter¬ 
ruptions  caused  by  light- 
ning  strikes  in  your 
area.  Prevent  burned- 
out  equipment,  loss  cf 
service  and  income. 

2.  STOP  fire  and  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  light¬ 
ning — the  greatest  fire 
hazard  in  rural  areas. 
3.  STOP  fire  and  ex¬ 
plosions  caused  by  earth 
static  discharges. 


Have  Electro  Protect  You -NOW 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 


NOW 


Wnte  Dept.  ERN  for  information 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC, 
II  NORTH  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  Representatives 


AT  ALL  FINE 
SHOE  REPAIRERS! 


Your  Films  De-  VT)  KING-SIZE.  Ea<* 

veloped  &  Printed  VV  Print  Double 

Handy  Album  Free.  All  Eastman  materials-* 
Exposure  Roll  35c.  Extra  prints  4c.  rase 
Photographic  Christmas  Cards. 

Post  card  brings  free  mailer  for  your  fi,m 
and  sample  Niagara  Falls  pictures.  ^ 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  SERVICE 

BOX  290  DEPT.  R,  ROCHESTER,  N. 
“Where  Your  Films  Are  Made” 


S 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKEr 


BIST  in  IVIRY  WIBG 

Under  average  farming 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
hutterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butteriat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing.!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00; 

$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  45.00.  9  j  — « 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


CRN- 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


|F  IN  NEED  OF  A  YOUNG  SIRE  THIS 
FALL  WRITE  US.  WE  HAVE  TWO  REAL 
ONES  OUT  OF  TON  OF  MILK  PER  MONTH 
DAMS.  READY  FOR  SERVICE.  ALSO  A 
FEW  CALVES  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS. 
PRICED  REASONABLE 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

EAD  CAIC  6  Registered  Jersey  cows  of  good  produc- 

rUK  jMLE  tion  and  fine  type  background.  They  can 
be  bought  in  whole  or  in  part  at  low  prices. 
Fine  opportunity  for  a  dairy  farmer. 

MINNAMERE  FARM 

472  East  Shore  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

or  telephone  Great  Neck  2-1047 
(Member  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club) 

-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

THREE  OR  FOUR  GOOD  BROOD  COWS  FOR 
SALE  CHEAP.  WOODARD  SHAW, 

50  WASHINGTON  ST.,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

EAD  CAIE  Prize  background  Registered  Jersey  Bull, 

fUK  JMLE  214  years  old,  Wonderful  Snowman, 
sired  by  Canadian  champion  Standard  Wonderful 
Snowman.  Fine  production  and  type  background,  at  a 
price  that  makes  him  a  dandy  buy  for  a  dairy  farmer. 
MINNAMERE  FARM 

472  East  Shore  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

or  telephone  Great  Neck  2-1047 
(Member  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club) 


DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

GOLDEN  SABLE  &  FINEST  WHITE  MARKINGS. 
Express  prepaid.  Shipped  same  day  order  received. 
$25.  C.  O.  D.  R.  H.  CARVER,  W,  Leyden.  N.  Y. 

MAIklE  CADM  Raised  Reg.  English  Setter  Pups 
IViAlIXC  r  AKIVI  From  Hunting  and  Show  Stock. 
Famous  Bloodlines.  L.  KING,  R.  I,  Ellsworth,  Me. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 


MANY  COLORS  and  AGES,  ALSO  BEAGLES. 
Prices  Reasonable.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD, _ E.  HIGH  GATE,  VERMONT 

-  COLLIE  AND  SHEPHERD  - 

Cross-Bred  Puppies  Eight  Weeks,  Healthy  Friendly, 
Females  $8.00;  Males  $12.00.  Guaranteed. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
BLACK  AND  TAN,  BEST  BLOODLINES 
AND  FROM  SHOW  DOGS.  A  BUY  AT  $50. 
MRS.  M.  CLARK,  R.  D.  2,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 

PUGS,  BOXERS,  POMERANIANS,  PEKINGESES, 
MIN.  PINCHERS,  MIN.  SCHNAUZERS,  DACH¬ 
SHUNDS,  $50  Either  Sex.  Champion  Stock  Only. 
KEEGAN  KENNELS _ >: _ SACO,  MAINE 

- WANTED:  STRONG  HEALTHY  PUPPIES - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS _ _ SACO,  MAINE 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  REDS  AND  BUFFS 
BUFF  COCKER  STUD,  PROVEN.  ALL  A.K.C. 
MARJORY  SKINNER,  MARYLAND,  NEW  YORK 

Boacors  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca. _ N. _ Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS, _ WILTON,  N.  H. 

REGISTERED  COLLIES  WITH  PERSONALITY 
Shady  Lawn  Collie  Kennel,  Rt.  6,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Pod,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *  V,*,.™'; 

COLLIES  EXCLUSIVELY:  30  Years.  Registered 

Sable  Pups.  MAINEWOODS,  POWNALMAINE. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Corriedale  Sheep 

IMPORTED  BLOOLINES 
RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 

E.  H.  BITTERMAN  &  SON 

AKRON,  NEW  YORK 


-  OXFORD  RAMS - 

SELECTED,  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
ALSO  10  CHOICE,  REGISTERED  OXFORD  EWES. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Proven  Corriedale  Sire  •  3  Years,  $150 

Imp.d -274-7.  CASTALIA  FARMS  MMC502I  —  MMC 
W.  L.  1142  —  MMC2695  (POLO  Masterpiece) 

McLane  255  —  MMC.  Big  registered  Corriedale 

Rams  Moncrief  x  King  breeding  yearlings,  $65  to 
$100  each.  Write  JOHN  LITTLEY,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  5  REGISTERED  MONTADALE  RAMS. 
2  YEARLINGS  and  3  LAMBS.  $50-$75  EACH 
WILLIAM  FORD, 

HOB  NOB  HILL',  SALISBURY,  CONN. 

Telephone.  Lakeville, _ Conn.  Hemlock  5-2821 

"“——  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  - - 

Well  .  Bred,  Biocky,  Thick  Set,  Good  Fleeced, 
Lambs  and  Yearlings.  4-H  and  Open  Show  Winners. 
Bob  BASSETT,  VALLEY  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

..  MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 

Montgomery,  orange  county,  new  york 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 

YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
,  Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

Van  vleet  bros.,  _ lodi,  new  york 

~  CHEVIOT  EWE  LAMBS  - 

..  GRADE  AND  REGISTERED 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM ,  SYLVANIA.  PENNA. 

7 - REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  - 

L-  M,  COLBERT’S  SONS,  E.  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM  —  $35.00  - 

JOHN  HENNING,  C  ONGERS,  NEW  YORK 

FOUR  PUREBRED  KARAKUL  EWES  AND  ONE 
Ram  $100,  A.  E.  BUYERS,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

THE-  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 

FARM,  MEDUSA.  N.  Y,  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE, 


_ _ SWINE _ 

©YORKSHIRES® 


-  WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

?•  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


r— - -  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

•OP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILA 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

?002  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22, 


WAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 

"OSS E LL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 
POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  &  FALL  PIGS 
£MFFonn  le  van,  r.  i, _ milton,  pa. 


F|G  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

0HAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


Oetober  17,  1953 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Agriculture  at  the  Cross¬ 

roads 

By  Arthur  P.  Chew 

•  Beef  Cows  and  Their  Calves 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  New  England  Trip  (II) 

James  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Effective  Treatment  for 

Foot  Rot 

•  Finishing  Off  Meat  Birds 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Immunity  to  Poultry  Dis¬ 

eases 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  Flowers,  But  No  Fruit 

By  L.  D.  Tukey 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


rib  CA.LVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &.  62 


fJIIIIIIllllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlI 

=  NEW  ENGLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

|  BREEDERS’  SALE 

“  Northampton  Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass. 


=  Sat •  Oct •  31  •  at  1  p.m . 

|  50  Breeding  Females 

=  BOTH  OPEN  AND  BRED 


60  Feeder  Steer 

CALVES  'AND  SLAUGHTER  STEERS 


For  Catalogs  and  Information  — 
THOMAS  F.  REIDY,  Secretary 
FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

One  group  of  8  BRED  heifers.  Good  in¬ 
dividuals,  popular  families.  All  out  of  out¬ 
standing  sire  and  bred  back  to  another  top 
bull.  $400  each.  Price  shaded  for  the  lot. 
Another  group  of  Summer  Heifers  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Jr.  Heifers  at  $200  each  Excellent  in¬ 
dividuals  and  bred  right.  Also  cows  WITH 
CALVES  AT  SIDE  and  REBRED  to  calve 
shortly.  Reasonably  priced!  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  into  the  business  while  individuals 
such  as  these  can  be  bought  at  these  very 
low  prices.  EDORY  FARMS 

E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris  N.  Y.  Phone  59-F-21 


350  HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES  350 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RAISED 
AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  1st 
Visit  our  Island  and  Mainland  Farms  this  summer. 
See  our  new  Imported  Herd  Sires.  Make  your 
selections  later  this  fall. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON.  N.Y 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager 
Sales  Representative — contact 
BUFFALO  PRODUCERS  CO-OP.  COMM.  CO. 
BUFFALO  STOCK  YARDS 


FOR  SALE:  15  REGISTERED  2  YEAR  OLD  BRED 
HERREFORD  HEIFERS.  Short  of  Winter  Feed. 
PRICED  RIGHT,  NOW  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO 
BUY.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS, 

DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

HEIFERS  —  COWS  —  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  Phone  7111,  WOLCOTT,  N,  Y. 

SEVERAL  EXCELLENT  1953  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  Prize  Winning  Son  of  an  International 
Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
8L-  OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

■.  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
—FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDIN  G 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
.  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

lerican  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


- GENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS - 

From  I3-I6!4  lb.  pedigreed  breeders.  Show  quality. 
Reasonably  Priced,  Unconditionally  Guaranteed. 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  i,  N.  J. 

LARGE  YOUNG  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS  $6.00  Pair 

Also  Breeding  Does  and  Bucks,  All  Pedigreed. 
FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
PUREBRED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  RABBITS 
SENIORS  $5.00;  JUNIORS  $2.25. 
CLARENCE  MITTLESTADT,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 
Free  Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 
FLEM  GIANTS:  Taking  orders  now  for  young  bred 
does.  $9.50  (special).  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE:  GUINEA  PIGS.  JUNIOR  SIZE. 
$1.00  ea.  BRED  SOWS  $2.00  ea.  Also  Lab.  stock. 
1.  A.  PINTO.  R.  D.  7,  ERIE,  PA. 


As  Aver. . .  forever  j| 

’RE  AHEAD  WITH  HEREFORDS!  | 


You’re  ahead  with  Herefords  .  .  .  and  in  the  days  to  come 
you’ll  stay  ahead,  because  you  have  your  money  on  a  breed  that  has 
proved  itself  capable  of  producing  better  beef — more  beef,  faster, 
at  lower  cost  with  more  profit  to  you. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  Herefords  are  a  must  for  breeders  and 
commercial  producers  alike.  When  every  pound  counts,  you  need 
a  breed  that  can  rustle  wherever  grass  is  grown  ...  in  any  climate 
.  .  .  weighs  more  at  weaning  time  .  .  .  makes  more  beef  with  every 
bite  .  .  .  draws  the  day’s  top  price  over  81%  of  the  time  at  major 
livestock  markets  all  over  the  country! 

You’re  ahead  .  .  .  you  stay  ahead  with  Herefords — the  nation’s 
top  producers  of  pounds  and  profits!  Write  for  YOUR  future  WITH 
herefords  booklet  today! 

YOUR  FUTURE  WITH  HEREFORDS  is  a  fascinating  52- 
page,  full  color,  illustrated  ‘ booklet .  Tells  why  Here- 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  A! 

Department  II  300  West  1 1th  Street  K 

You  can  share  in 
"  The  Hereford  Heritage 

It  is  handed  down  to  you  from  the 
thrifty  farmers  who  first  bred  the  ancestors 
of  today’s  Herefords  near  Herefordshire, 
England  .  .  .  and  the  men  who  have  carried 
on  this  distinguished  tradition.  It’s  a  heri¬ 
tage  of  profits,  satisfaction  and  a  sense  of 
significant  living. 


1933 


1742 


H  EREFORDS 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


AROOSTOOK  LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION  SALES 

PRESQUE  ISLE,  MAINE 


October  24  —  Feeder  Calf  Sale,  Presque  Isle,  Maine 

250  Steer  and  Heifer  Calves 

November  11  —  Maine  Hereford  Breeders  Sale,  Houlton,  Maine 

45  Head  Fitted  Cattle 

November  13  —  Aroostook  Hereford  Sale,  Caribou,  Maine 

60  Head  Purebred  &  Grade  Cattle 

Aroostook  County  is  the  northernmost  county  in  Maine  and  the  leading 

cattle  area  of  New  England. 


FOR  CATALOGS  AND  RESERVATIONS  CALL  OR  WRITE 

AROOSTOOK  LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 

M.  E.  “MARTY”  GANNON,  SECT  V-FIELDMAN 
BOX  303,  PRESQUE  ISLE,  MAINE 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  serviceable  age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  some  young  heifers  not  bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Eighteen  (18)  Angus  Yearling  Open  Grade  Heifers.  . 
Excellent  foundation  material  of  our  own  breeding. 
IROQUOIS  FARM 

Cooperstown,  New  York  Phone  229 


12th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALES 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  23rd,  11:00  A.M.  —  900  FEEDERS  AT  PALMYRA 

FAIRGROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  30th,  1:00  P.M.  —  300  FEEDERS  AT  ALTAMONT 

FAIRGROUNDS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

★  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers  at  each  Sale  ^ 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LAST  SPRING’S  CALVES  —  ALL 
CALVES  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 
Grading  according  to  quality  Thursday  prior  to  each  sale.  Inspection 
of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8-10:30  A.M.  sale  day. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT. 

ROBERT  WATSON,  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  AND  DAVID  BERESFORD,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

SALES  MANAGERS 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  WRITE  EITHER  SALES  MANAGER 
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This  little 

feed  bag 
went  dancin 


this 
little 
feed  bag 
stayed 
home 


This  is  an  authentic 
Cotton  Bag  Fashloo 


For  the  prettiest  dress  at  the 
party  .  .  .  the  most  colorful  kitchen 
in  the  county  . .  .  sew  with 


I’kwL'Bag  Cbffiml. 


Fashion  authorities  and  feed  bags 
team  up  to  give  you  smart  new  ' 
ensembles  for  next  to  no  money. 
Buy  feed  and  fertilizer  in  cotton 
bags.  Write  for  our  free  pattern 
booklet.  Find  out  what  fun 
it  is  to  be  fashion-wise 
with  feed  bag  fabrics. 

kSO§xkxxxxxxvxxxx) 


National  Cotton  Council 
P.  O.  Box  76,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Please  rush  me  FREE  1953  Pattern  Service 
Booklet  for  sewing  with  COTTON  BAGS 


Name. 


•  •  • 


Ad  dress 

City .  State . . . 

Brand  name  of  product 
I  prefer  in  cotton  bags . . 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 


W.ith  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re¬ 
moval  Filter  you'll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
and  sinks.  Water  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palat¬ 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  b  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


START  A  DOUGHNUT  BUSINESS 


Big  Cash  Profits  Daily  pact,* table  -hmode]6Electric  | 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER  -  capacity  14  dozen  delicious, 

Breaseless  doughnuts  an  hour  -  you’re  in  business  ' — 1 ^ 
selling  daily  to  cafes,  grocers,  lunch  counters,  hamburger  shops. 
Small  investment!  WRITE  TODAY  —  for  FREE  recipes  and 
startine  Plan  1  Get  the  full  facts  now  and  judge  for  yourself  I 

Daniel  Ray  Co.,  3605  So.  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,Minn. 


—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  $1.00  POSTPAID— 
6  BOXES  $5.00.  GUARANTEED. 

NEPCO,  LEROY  5,  OHIO 
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lU'id  Pattern  fur  (Eljriatmas  Ja  limtthmtfte  (gifts 


It’s  never  too  early  to  get  started 
on  Christmas  gifts! 

And  there  are  no  gifts  so  appre¬ 
ciated,  nor  so  Christmassy  in  the 
doing,  as  those  you  make  yourself. 
Here  are  patterns  for  all  ages  for 
family  and  friends:  from  the 
fashionable'  stoles  of  today  to  the 
little  Indian  dolls;  from  the  grand 
apron  pairs  (  two  to  a  pattern)  to 
the  sweet  new  Christmas  wardrobe 
for  the  little  girl’s  favorite  doll,  also 
the  popular  tall  rag  doll.  Even  Baby 
has  been  planned  for  with  the  crib 
or  carriage  blanket.  And,  by  the  way, 
the  stoles  are  the  thing  from  teen¬ 
age  girls  up  to  the  girls  they  call 
Great-Grandma! 

The  quick  way  to  get  started  on 
handmade  gifts  is  to  order  patterns 
now  and  be  ready  to  go  ahead  at 
your  first  early  chance.  We  all  know 
that  anything  to  be  mailed  away,  as 
gifts,  needs  to  finished  well  before 
December  15th,  if  it  is  to  arrive  on 
time.  So  Merry  Christmas  needle¬ 
work  and  sewing  to  you  all! 

592  —  Stoles  Make  Wonderful 
Christmas  Gifts  for  they  are  getting 
prettier,  longer,  and  more  in  de¬ 
mand,  to  be  worn  with  practically 
every  sort  of  costume  this  season. 
This  lovely  lacy  one,  72  inches,  is 
knitted  in  square-and-solids  effect 
in  rose-dust  lightweight  wool.  Do  it 
in  muted  pastels  to  wear  with  woolen 
frocks.  Requires  only  seven  ounces 
of  yarn  to  complete.  20  cents. 

553  —  Gift  to  a  Baby  and  Its 
Mother  —  A  lovely  baby  blanket  for 


crib  or  carriage.  Done  in  white,  pale 
blue  or  pale  pink  afghan  german- 
town  yarn,  decorated  with  two 
gamboling  white  woolly  appliqued 
lambs.  They  wear  satin  bows  around 
their  necks,  and  a  dashing  big  bow 
of  wide  satin  ribbon  slants  across 
the  width  of  the  blanket.  Stitch  is 
easy,  requires  only  six  2-ounce 
skeins  to  complete  good-sized 
carriage  robe.  20  cents. 

527  —  Green  and  Red  Multicolor 
for  Quick  Kitchen  Gifts.  No  em¬ 
broidery  necessary  on  these  zestful 
vegetable  motifs- — the  “musical  vege¬ 
tables”  are  in  crimson  and  leafy 
green  —  the  color  is  right  in  the 
transfer.  Twelve  motifs  of  3,  3y2  and 
4-inches  to  use  on  towels,  potholders, 
curtains,  gift  aprons.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  an  amusing  assortment.  20 
cents. 

179  —  Playing  Indians  With  Their 
Bolls!  These  are  new,  a  fine  13 
inches;  standing  in  their  white  felt 
mocassins,  are  this  Indian  girl  and 
her  brave  brother!  Just  the  thing  for 
Christmas,  in  bright,  sunny  colors 
well  trimmed  with  beads.  Bodies  to 
make  of  cinnamon-colored  cotton, 
face  features  to  be  embroidered.  20 
cents. 

2923  —  A  Pair  of  Aprons  for  a 
Present!  Whether  you  prefer  the 
bib-top  apron  or  the  little  tea  style, 
this  pattern  offers  you  both  for  gifts 
—  or  for  yourself!  Each  has  its  own 
feminine  and  distinct  personality  and 
can  be  made  from  minimum  of 


fabric.  Small,  medium,  large  and 
extra  large  sizes.  Medium  apron  with 
bib-top,  2%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

223  —  New  Christmas  Wardrobe 
for  Her  Favorite  Doll.  Any  little  girl 
you  know  would  be  thrilled  with 
this  complete  new  giff  outfit  for  her 
best-loved  doll!  You’ll  like  it  too, 
because  each  item  is  cut  in  just  one 
pattern  piece.  Cut  for  14,  16,  18,  20- 
inch  dolls.  Please  order  by  size. 
25  '  cents. 

214  —  Tall  Rag  Doll  Under  the 
Christmas  Tree.  Such  fun  to  make; 
she  stands  35-inches  high!  The  pattern 
for  her  and  her  clothes  come  in  this 
one  number  to  delight  any  youngster 
you  know!  Destined  to  become  best 
pals  —  you’ll  like  her  too,  because 
she’s  so  easy-to-make!  25  cents. 

2755  —  Another  Apron  Pair  for  a 
Package!  Both  in  one  pattern;  both 
have  quaint  sashes  and  novelty  pock¬ 
ets  to  distinguish  them  as  charming 
and  comfortable.  Cut  in  one  size 
only.  Apron  with  scalloped  pockets, 
1%  yds.  35-in.  Apron  with  cuff,  1% 
yds.  35-in.  plain  fabric,  with  one 
yard  contrast.  25  cents. 

Fall  -  Winter  1953  -  1954  Fashion 
Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full 
Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes.  Send  your 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c 
orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK®® 


Photo:  Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Penna. 

Dorothy  Is  Playing  “Long,  Long  Ago.” 

Dorothy  Garber,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suavely  Garber,  Willow  Street, 
Pennsylvania,  lives  on  a  Guernsey  farm  and,  as  you  see,  spends  some  of 
her  spare  time  from  school  practicing  her  piano  lessons.  On  the  music  rack 
are  a  “Church  Hymnal ”  and  “Songs  of  Life  ”  along  with  her  own  pieces.  To 
please  her  Dad  and  his  dairying,  we  feel  sure  that  Dorothy  has  learned  to 
play  the  Mother  Goose  song  about  “the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon.”  In  fact, 
the  family  has  long  been  interested  in  Guernseys  for  Dorothy’s  great-uncle 
was  the  late  H.  H.  Suavely,  widely  remembered  for  his  own  fine  herds. 


Prunes  and  Bananas  a  Good  Team 


Have  you  ever  tried  teaming 
prunes  with  bananas?  Together,  they 
make  a  wonderful  flavor,  we  think; 
and  here  are  a  few  of  our  favorite 
ways  of  combining  these  two  fruits. 
Others  can  easily  be  worked  out, 
introducing  cream  or  cottage  cheese, 
etc. 

Prune-Banana  Pie 

Use  2  cups  cooked  prunes;  2  cups 
sliced  bananas;  %  cup  strained  light 
honey;  *4  cup  butter;  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice;  %  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  rind;  3  egg  whites;  5  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  pinch  of  salt. 

Pit  prunes  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Cream  honey  and  butter  until 
thick  and  smooth.  Add  prunes, 
bananas,  lemon  juice  and  rind,  and 
salt.  Combine  thoroughly  and  turn 
into  a  baked  pastry  shell.  Beat  egg 
whites  until  stiff,  adding  sugar 
gradually  while  beating,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  beat  until  mixture  is  very 
stiff  and  glossy  and  until  sugar  is 
completely  dissolved.  Spread  mer¬ 
ingue  over  fruit  and  bake  15  minutes 
at  350  degrees. 


Banana-Prune  Whip 

Use  y4  cup  of  prune  puree;  %  cup 
sugar;  1  cup  thinly  sliced  bananas;  2 
egg  whites  stiffly  beaten;  1  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice. 

Combine  prune  pulp  and  sugar 
and  cook  until  latter  is  dissolved. 
Cool.  Add  bananas  mixed  with 
lemon  juice  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Chill  thoroughly.  Serve 
in  sherbet  glasses,  garnished  with 
more  sliced  bananas  and  cut  mara¬ 
schino  cherries.  Bananas  for  garnish¬ 
ing  should  be  added  at  the  last 
minute  to  prevent  discoloring.  Five 
servings. 

Prune-BanANA  Salad 

For  each  serving,  use  %  banana, 
3  large  cooked  and  pitted  prunes,  3 
orange  segments  and  !4  cup  finely 
chopped  peanuts.  Cut  the  half 
banana  in  two  lengthwise,  and  place 
on  a  bed  of  salad  greens.  Cover  with 
mayonnaise  which  has  been  thinned 
with  orange  juice  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  peanuts.  Insert  an  orange 
segment  in  each  prune  and  arrange 
around  the  banana  halves.  Pass  extra 
mayonnaise.  -  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


My  Dream — To  My  Husband 

There  are  several  things  I  would  like  to  do; 

Would  you  care  to  sit  down  while  I  tell  them  to  you? 

I’d  like  to  screen  the  front  porch  in,  and  cut  a  door  where  the  window’s  been; 
I’d  like  to  paint  the  fireplace  white,  get  a  new  chair,  the  old  one’s  a  sight; 

Td  like  to  paper  the  bedroom  blue,  do  odds  and  ends  the  whole  house 
through. 

I  know  how  awfully  busy  you  are  and  how  we  ought  to  think  of  the  car; 
I  realize  we  have  what  we  need,  and  once  we  start,  where  will  it -lead? 

Yet  I’d  love  it  if  you’d  plant  that  tree  right  out  there,  or  maybe  three  — 

Ho  you  know  what  stands  ’twixt  my  dream  and  me?  Money  and  thee! 

New  York  State  — ■  Hazel  Laning  Snyder 


The  Little  Brown  House 

,  The  first  drop  to  32  degrees  here 
111  the  Green  Mountains  came  the 
“rst  thing  in  September.  The  barn 
swallows  left  us  on  August  18th, 
two  days  earlier  than  usual.  Does 
this  mean  Winter  will  set  in  early? 
After  the  first  frost,  however,  Mother 
Nature  relents  and  gives  us  a  month 
to  prepare  for  the  long  cold  time 
ahead. 

Having  paid  our  “respects”  to  the 
Weather  Man,  we  must  add  that 
every  tree  here  this  Fall  was  bent 
rjnder  a  heavy  load  of  fruit,  black¬ 
berries  were  abundant,  and  gardens 
Save  us  much  to  can.  Perhaps  our 
greatest  joy  were  our  watermelon 
vines.  They  were  loaded  with  the 
sweetest,  juiciest  fruit.  As  I  have 
tC)ld  you,  they  are  a  very  early,  spnall 

October  17,  1953 


variety.  It  is  music  to  our  ears  to 
havb  people  say:  “I  didn’t  know  you 
could  raise  watermelon  here  and 
they  are  sweeter  than  those  we  buy!” 

Now  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  long  evenings  for  sewing.  I  have 
three  quilts  ready  to  quilt,  and  three 
more  to  get  ready.  Also  our  kitchen, 
made  over  new,  is  nearly  done. 
People  tell  Karl,  the  family  carpen¬ 
ter,  that  “You  have  a  lovely  kitchen 
there.”  But  the  highest  compliment 
came  from  a  man  who  said:  “I  like 
it;  it  looks  homelike.”  That  is  just 
the  effect  we  have  striven  for.  So 
many  kitchens  are  not  that. 

We  shall  be  much  at  home  in  the 
Little  Brown  House,  and,  if  the 
abundance  of  beechnuts  are  an  in¬ 
dication,  the  Winter  will  be  a  hard 
one:  not  indoors  for  us,  but  out¬ 
doors.  Mother  Bee 
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Molasses 

l  Rh.il  in  Iron 


Brer 

.Rabbit. 

'  Mew  OiMi>9  " 

.  Molasse® 

fcs  Rich  In  Iron 


Quickest,  easiest  way  to  get  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  a  terrific  cook!  You 
can  whip  up  a  batch  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Taffy  Buns  in  no  time  flat — and  are 
they  good!  Tender  and  light  with  a 
mouth-watering,  chewy  taffy  coating. 

That  old-time  taffy  flavor  comes 
from  Brer  Rabbit  New  Orleans  Mo¬ 
lasses,  made  from  sugar  cane  grown 
sweet  in  the  famous  Louisiana  Sugar 
Bowl  country.  Make  up  a  pan  of 
Taffy  Buns  today — with  Brer  Rabbit, 
it’s  a  cinch ! 
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BOWL . . . 

Adjustable  to  any  flow  .  .  . 
all  moving  parts  above  level  of 
water  bowl  .  .  .  easy  to  clean 
...  no  dirt-collecting  corners  or 
crevices  .  .  .  cannot  rust  or  corrode. 
Increases  milk  production  10  to  20  per  cent. 
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FEED  COSTS 
HIGH? 


Start  now  to  get  better  feed  conversion 


With  feed  costs  high  and  livestock  prices 
going  down,  give  your  livestock  a  choice 
of  plain  salt  as  against  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt. 

Instinctively  your  livestock  will  favor 
the  T-M  Salt.  It  supplies  the  cobalt,  man¬ 
ganese,  iron,  copper,  iodine  and  zinc  they 
need  for  efficient  growth,  maintenance  and 
healthy  gains  .  .  .  for  better  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

Feed  Morton’s  T-M  Salt  to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  ...  to  safeguard  your  profits. 
The  cost  is  only  a  few  cents  more  per  an¬ 
imal  per  year  than  salt  alone.  Morton 
Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


MORTON 

j%e&G6otcei 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


FAITHFUL  SERVANT 


Row 

Crop 

or 

Wide 

Front 


Easy  to  operate — quick  to  dis 
mount.  Precision  finished 
cylinders  stop  leaks  and 
loader  failures.  Time  and 
field  tested  for 
years  service, 
blades  —  snow 
buckets  — 
stackers  and 
loaders  to  fit. 


'just  nutTl 
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CATTLE- LOG 
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A  THOUSAND  AND  ONE" 

^/VESTOCff 

Geo.  F  Creutzburs  5  Son 


DRAWER  152 


WAYNE.  PA. 
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CTHD  Weed  and  Grass  Shorts  on 
y  I  Ul  Your  Electric  Fence  Line! 


i 


Famous  HoL-DeM  WEED  CLIPPER  Fencer 
clips  weeds  off  on  contact.  Eliminates  “nuisance 
shorts”  on  your  fence  line.  Guaranteed  to  hold  all 
stock  year  ‘round  on  driest  ground  with  one  wire. 
Write  for  flee  folder,  “Pasture  Rotation”. 
Gives  prices. 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Six  models  te 
choose  from,  both  Hi-Iine  and  Battery  operated. 
Ask  one  of  our  10,000  dealers  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  Famous  Weed  Clipper.  Dealers  Wanted! 


ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE: 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  NO.  HANOVER,  CARLISLE,  PA.  Phone:  1716 


New  "Double- Action” 
hand  hoist  cuts  time  and 
work  50%.  Makes 
dump  wagon  out  of  any 
farm  wagon.  Raises  up 
to  6,000  lbs.  of  grain, 
farm  produce,  etc.,  for 
unloading  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Weighs  60  lbs., 
easy  to  move  from  one  wagon  to  another. 
Many  uses — raising  poultry  houses  and  other 
structures,  logs,  tractors  or  trucks  for  chang¬ 
ing  tires,  pulling  out  posts,  stretching  fence 
wire.  $50.00.  Order  through  your  dealer  or 
write  for  circular.  Ever-Tite  Mfg.  Co.,  415-17 
Washington  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


PAT.  NO. 
2,632,629 
RAISES 
BOX  51” 


RUPTURE-EASER 

R*g.  in  U.5.  Pat.  Oft.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product! 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Moil  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
pf  the  obdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO,. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RYI03,  Kansas City5, Mo. 


PUMP  WATER  77 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CELLARS.  CISTERNS 
IRRIGATE— FILL  TANKS-DRAW  WEU  WATER., 


Pumps  2800  CPH  420  GPH  at  75’  High  or  1600 
GPH  from  25'  well  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  St» 
Blade  Impeller.  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H.P.  Motor.  Will  AQR 
,  not  leak  or  clog,  fits  any  garden  hose.  Immediate  K  iij 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check,  M.O..  or  C.O.D.  “u  S 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  0  E  S  6  o  R  O  •  3  1 


42  MM  BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  18  mile  range,  metal 
construction,  wgt.  10  oz.  Ex¬ 
tra  wide  field  of  views.  $3.98 
P.P.  Carrying  Case  &.  Shoul¬ 
der  Strap  $1  Extra.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send 
cheek  or  money  order  Dept.  RNB  59 
CriterionCo^S^luitthSU 


v. 


President  Eisenhower  is  shown  presenting  a  silver  tray  at  the  1953  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  to  Ernest  Kupjerschmid,  Ellington,  Conn.,  winner  of  this 
year’s  New  England  Green  Pastures  Contest. 


At  Eastern  States 


(Continued  from  Page  654) 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn.  Milking 
Shorthorn  —  Thursdon  Dale,  Hope, 
R.  I. 

Sheep  Show 

The  new  sheep  barn  provided 
quarters  for  the  many  good  sheep 
exhibited.  Championships  in  the 
various  breeds  were  won  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  breeders:  Cheviot — ram,  ewe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Fbwles,  Prospect- 
ville,  Pa.  Dorset — ram,  ewe,  Wm.  H. 
Gratwick,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  Hamp¬ 
shire — ram,  Lloyd  F.  Husted,  Madi¬ 
son,  Conn.;  ewe,  Charles  W.  Smith, 
Skowhegan,  Me.  Shropshire  —  ram, 
ewe,  Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  Southdown  —  ram,  Luther  A. 
Belden,  N.  Hatfield,  Mass.;  ewe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Shearer,  Prospectville, 
Pa.  Suffolk  —  Hob  &  Nob  Farm, 
Francestown,  N.  H.  Wether  Lamb — 
F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me. 

No  hogs  were  shown  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  spread  of  vesicular 
exanthema. 

Draft  Horses  and  Oxen 

In  the  Percheron  classes  many  ex¬ 
cellent  entries  were  shown  by  Penn. 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gardner  F.  Stone,  W.  Med¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  and  Univ.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs,  Conn.  Penn.  State  won 


the  grand  championship;  only  mares 
were  shown. 

New  England  is  noted  for  its  many 
well  trained,  sturdy  oxen.  The  ox 
drawing  contests  were  won  by  the 
following  exhibitors:  Span  under 
2,800  pounds  —  Chickering  &  Purin- 
ton,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  drew 
7,000-pound  load  68x/2  inches.  Span 
3,200  or  under —  Alfred  Armbuster, 
Terryville,  Conn.,  drew  7,500-pound 
load  six  feet.  Free  For  All— Edwin 
Guilford,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass., 
drew  11,000-pound  load  six  feet. 

Poultry  Show 

The  poultry  building  was  filled 
with  fine  birds  representing  all  of 
the  leading  breeds.  Best  Bird  awards 
were  as  follows:  Best  Large  Bird, 
White  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  owned  by 
A.  J.  Belado,  Montague,  Mass.  Best 
Bantam,  Black  Cochin  pullet,  owned 
by  Anne  Bryan  Knickerbocker,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Best  Large  Trio — Dark 
Cornish,  owned  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bun¬ 
nell,  Farmington,  Conn.  Best  Ban¬ 
tam  Trio — Black  Cochin,  owned  by 
John  H.  May,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Best  Turkey — Broad  Breasted  tom, 
owned  by  William  and  Martha  Gozzi, 
Guilford,  Conn.  Best  Waterfowl  — 
Indian  Runner  drake,  owned  by 
John  B.  Lightfoot,  Orange,  Conn. 

R.  W.  Duck 


15  Points  for  Pork  Production 


Fifteen  standardized  management 
points  for  the  growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  of  swine  from  weaning  to  mar¬ 
ket  age  were  recently  released  by  the 
Nutrition  Council  of  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Victor 
Heiman,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  recommendations  are  the 
result  of  a  long,  intensive  study  of 
all  available  research  data  and 
management  recommendations  issued 
by  land  grant  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  feed  manufacturing 
companies,  and  other  interested  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  15  suggestions  for  growing 
and  fattening  swine  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  pigs  per  linear 
foot  of  self-feeder  space  or  pigs  per 
self-feeder  hole  should  be:  weaning 
to  75  pounds,  on  dry  lot,  four,  on 
.pasture,  four  to  five;  76  pounds  to 
market  weight,  on  dry  lot,  three,  on 
pasture,  three  to  four.  (A  10-foot 
self-feeder  open  to  pigs  on  both 
sides  provides  20  linear  feet  of  feed¬ 
ing  space.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  self-feeder 
space  given  to  protein  supplement 
should  be:  weaning  to  75  pounds,  on 
dry  lot,  25  per  cent,  on  pasture,  20 
to  25  per  cent;  76  pounds  to  125 
pounds,  on  dry  lot,  20  per  cent,  on 
pasture,  15  to  20  per  cent;  126  pounds 
to  market  weight,  on  dry  lot  15,  per 
cent,  on  pasture,  10  to  15  per  cent. 

3.  Three  self-feeder  holes,  or  three 
linear  feet  of  mineral  box  space, 


should  be  allotted  for  100  pigs  when 
salt  or  a  mineral  mixture  is  fed  free- 
choice. 

4.  For  hand  feeding  in  troughs,  or 
for  hand  watering,  the  length  of  the 
trough  per  pig  should  be:  weaning 
to  75  pounds,  three-fourths  feet;  76 
pounds  to  125  pounds,  one  foot;  126 
pounds  to  market  weight,  one  and 
one-fourth  feet.  (A  10-foot  trough  is 
considered  to  provide  10  feet  of 
feeder  space  whether  pigs  eat  from 
one  or  both  sides.) 

5.  When  pigs  are  confined  from 
weaning  to  market,  15  square  feet  of 
feeding  floor  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  per  pig  if  the  pigs  are  fed 
from  troughs,  and  10  square  feet  of 
feeding  floor  space  if  fed  from  self- 
feeders.  This  is  in  addition  to  sleep¬ 
ing  space. 

6.  One  automatic  watering  cup 
should  be  provided  for  each  20  pigs. 
(An  automatic  waterer  with  two 
openings  should  be  considered  two 
cups.) 

7.  The  minimum  capacity  waterer 
for  10  pigs  per  -day  should  be  25 
gallons  in  Summer  and  15  gallons 
in  Winter. 

8.  The  drinking  water  should  not 

fall  below  a  temperature  of  35  to  40 
degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the 
Winter.  . 

9.  The  area  of  shelter  provided 
should  be:  weaning  to  75  pounds, 
Summer  (shade  or  housing),  seven 
square  feet.  Winter  (housing),  six 
square  feet;  76  pounds  to  125  pounds, 
Summer  (shade  or  housing),  nine 
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1  AVOID1 

NHS 
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Fused  Thermotap*  is  safe,  easy  to  use. 

Simply  wrap  it  around  pipe,  secure  it 
with  tape,  plug  it  in.  Protects  to  50° 
below  zero.  Shockproof,  fireproof,  water¬ 
proof.  Made  to  last.  20  ft.,  $6.15;  40 
ft.,  $9.75;  60  ft.,  $13.35.  THERMO¬ 
STAT  makes  operation  automatic, 
cuts  operating  costs:  $5.95. 


Automatic  Watering  Fountain 
Plus  Optional  Anti-Freeze 
Protection 

Genuine  Smith-Gates 
poultry  fountain  is  best 
by  far.  No  moving  parts.  Fault- 
free<  Rustproof  brass  to  last  for 
years.  Saves  time,  money.  Optional  plug-in 
heater  keeps  water  from  freezing  at  zero. 
Fountain, $6.95;  Heater, $3.20;  Both,  $9.95. 


Automatic  Water  Warmers 

®Warm  water  means  more  profit.  Order 
a  Smith-Gates  water  warmer  now.  Easy 
to  use — put  it  in  water,  plug  it  in. 
100%  safe.  Thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled.  FOR  POULTRY:  150  watts, 
$5.55;  250  watts,  $6.30.  FOR 

STOCK:  250  watts,  $7.50;  500  watts, 
$9.60  (with  copper  float,  $10.90). 


CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY 


DEPT.K-17  •  fORESTVILLE,  CONN.  A 


plow  cleaner  with 


YETTER  DISC  COULTER-JOINTERS 


Clean  plowing  kills  corn  borer  .  .  .  and  the  best  way  to 
plow  clean  is  to  install  YETTER  Disc  Coulter- Jointers 
on  your  plow.  Slicing  action  cuts  and  covers  trash  .  .  . 
the  deflector  insures  complete  covering  .  .  .  increases 
your  yields. 


PLOW  PULLS  EASIER. ..SAVES  MONEY 

Yetter  Disc-Jointers  make  your  plow  pull  up  to  40% 
easier!  They  reduce  dirt  friction  on  the  moldboards,  en¬ 
abling  you  to  plow  in  one  gear  higher —  5  acres  in  4- 
acre  time.  Thus  you  put  more  of  your  tractor  power  to 
work,  decreasing  power  loss  and  fuel  consumption. 
THOUSANDS  OF  SATISFIED  USERS  .  .  .  WRITE 
FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 

FRONT  WHEEL  CLEANER  keeps  your  tractor 
rolling  when  it's  wet  and 
muddy.  Models  for  all  lead¬ 
ing  makes  of  tractors. 

WRITE: 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.  321  Main  St.  Colchester 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


"ULTIMA"  PUMP  $15  P.P. 

All  purpose.  High  I’ressure  pump 
.-S  00  value.  Footvalvo  included.  No 
Corrosion.  TWICE  and 
MORE  capacity  of  pumps 
e<iual  size.  Water  for 
M  cattle.  Threaded  for  PIPE 
WARDEN  hose.  The  choice  of  U.S.A. 
•v"  COLLEGE  faculty.  %  H.  P. 
““tor  up.  COMPARE  keep  the  BEST. 
Refund.  ULTIMA  PUMP  COMP. 
KENOZA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


and 


SAVE  "$16  a  Ton  .1 


BROWERS" 

7nnrl<1  f  ^ar8est  Selling  Mixerl  5  sizes, 

U  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
klen(l  *n  1U  min.  Gives  years 
nWlfl  of  trouble-free  service. 
**“•“***■  WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
■ROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  SIOI,  Quincy,  III. 


Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
eps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
DER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


YF/zen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
°  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


REVOLVING 

S,1"1  Styles.  Ke< 
Prevents  Fires, 
G-  I>.  SHRAW 


square  feet,  Winter  (housing),  eight 
square  feet;  126  pounds  to  market 
weight,  Summer  (shade  or  housing), 
12  square  feet,  Winter  (housing),  10 
square  feet. 

10.  The  use  of  sanitary  hog  wal¬ 
lows  during  hot  weather  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Up  to  50  pigs  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  per  100  square  feet  of 
wallow  providing  shade  or  shelter  is 
nearby. 

11.  Ringing  of  pigs  is  recom¬ 
mended  where  rooting  becomes  a 
problem. 

12.  A  program  of  strict  sanitation 
to  prevent  infestation  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  control  of  roundworms 
in  swine.  Where  such  a  program  is 
not  effectively  carried  out,  worming 
of  pigs  soon  after  weaning,  and 
again  later  if  needed,  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

13.  Effective  mange  and  lice  treat¬ 
ment  is  recommended  at  weaning 
and  whenever  needed  thereafter. 

14.  On  good  legume  or  legume- 
grass  pasture,  allow  20  growing- 
fattening  pigs  per  acre  on  a  full 
feeding  program  and  10  to  15  per 
acre  on  a  limited  feeding  program. 

15.  Pigs  of  widely  varying  weights 
should  not  be  run  together.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  range  in 
weight  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  21  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Finger  Lakes  Club,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  23  —  Beef  Feeder  Calf  Sale, 
12th  Annual  New  York  State, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  23  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Hampshire  State,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Oct.  24  —  Feeder  Calf  Sale,  Aroo¬ 
stook  Livestock  Assn.,  Presque  Isle, 
Maine. 

Oct.  26  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Wayne-Ontario  Club,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  28  — -  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England  Breeders,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Oct.  29  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  Breeders,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Oct.  30  —  Beef  Feeder  Calf  Sale, 
12th  Annual  New  York  State,  Alta- 
mount,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  31  —  Angus  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England  Breeders,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  31  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Monroe-Livingston  Club,  Avon, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  31  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Rag  Apple  Roundup,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Nov.  4  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  295th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Nov.  7  —  Ayrshire  Quality  Sale, 
New  England,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Nov.  11  —  Fitted  Cattle,  Maine 
Hereford  Breeders  Sale,'  Houlton, 
Maine. 

Nov.  13  —  Purebred  and  Grade 
Cattle,  Aroostook  Hereford  Sale, 
Caribou,  Maine. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Fred  Scoralick,  18-year  old  farmer 
from  Poughquag,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  bids  fond  adieu  to  his  900- 
pound  purebred  Angus  steer  that 
was -grand  champion  in  the  4-H  Baby 
Beef  Contest,  as  well  as  in  the  open 
classes,  at  the  recent  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
His  steer,  red  in  color,  weighed  900 
pounds  and  later  brought  $1.60  a 
pound,  liveweight,  in  sale  at  public 
auction. 


"COME,  COME.  ..WHERE  ARE  YOUR. 
STABLE  MANNERS?" 


WHAT  IS  IT  COSTING  YOU 
TO  PRODUCE  MILK? 

% 

■  -  ‘  -  It  \  >  '  *  ,  V***  Invert  - 


Dairy  farm  costs  are  higher  in  relation  to  the  farm  price  of 
milk  than  at  any  time  since  thfe  depression.  The  Index  of 
New  York  State  Costs  in  Dairy  Farming  stands  at  339,  while 
the  Farm  Price  of  Milk  Index  stands  at  260  (1910-1914  Index — 
100).  Never  before  has  it  been  so  necessary  to  meet  high  costs 
with  high  production  per  cow  and  a  high  output  per  worker 
in  order  to  make  a  profit. 


Close  culling  and  better  roughages  plus  proven,  efficient 
Beacon  Grain  Rations  are  the  key  to  lower  production  costs. 
Let  this  chart  help  you  determine  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
in  your  herd.  Suppose  you  have  a  herd  averaging  10,000  lbs. 
of  3.7%  milk  receiving  excellent  roughage.  Your  total  cost  of 
producing  milk  is  approximately  $3.80  per  hundredweight. 


Feed,  Labor  and  Overhead  Costs  per  CWT* 
Lbs,  of  3.7%  Milk  or  Lbs.  Fat  per  Cow 


Quality  of 

5,000  M 

7,000  M 

10,000  m 

1 2,000  M 

1 5,000  M 

Roughage 

185  F 

259  F 

370  F 

444  F 

555  F 

Excellent 

4.97 

4.38 

3.80 

3.72 

3.57 

Very  Good 

5.44 

4.74 

4.06 

3.95 

3.75 

Good 

5.89 

5.09 

4.32 

4.16 

3.94 

Fair 

6.45 

5.56 

4.65 

4.46 

4.18 

Poor 

7.07 

6.08 

5.05 

4.82 

4.50 

*Based  on  current  cost  of  production  in  New  York  State.  20  cows  per 
man  used  in  labor  cost  calculations. 


The  surest  way  to  bring  your  production  costs  in  line  with 
milk  prices  is  to  produce  more  milk  per  cow  and  per  man  than 
you  ever  produced  before.  Sell  your  low  producers  and  feed 
the  others  for  high  production.  The  Beacon  Dairy  Feeding 
Program  is  designed  to  enable  your  herd  to  produce  at  a 
maximum  level  with  the  lowest  feed  cost  per  hundredweight 
of  milk.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  roughage  on  your  farm. 


See  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer  for  information 
that  will  help  you  cut  your  costs  and  increase 
your  returns. 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.6,  PA. 


*  nukku  anu 


Non-Folding  QHASRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


n 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN  KEEP  ONE  HAND  FREE 
WITH  THIS  NEW  TRIGGER -LOCK 


STANCHION 


STURDIEST,  SIMPLEST  STEEL 
U-BAR  DESIGN  with  POSITIVE 
LOCK  THAT  COWS  CAN’T  OPEN 

The  NEY  TRIGGER-LOCK  STANCHION  is 
adjustable  both  top  and  bottom.  It  opens  as 
easily  as  it  closes,  with  one  quick,  simple  squeeze- 
grip.  Welded  steel  construction,  Ney-O-Dized 
for  extra  service.  Outstanding 
quality  at  an  old-fashioned  price. 


Write  for  Vetoils 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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HERE  (MOD  iWhHNiNG  Strains 

toying  and  Broiler  Test  Champion  Blood 


HIGHEST  LEGHORNS  N.  Y.  LAYING  TEST 


Latest  results  Wene  35-yr.  breeding  program.  (1)  L.I. 
New  York  31st  Test,  Wene  Leghorn  pen  won  over 
all  other  Leghorns,  averaging  268  eggs  per  hen  in 
350  days.  (2)  In  all  3  tests  entered.  Western  New 
York,  L,  I.  New  York,  Storrs,  Conn.,  hen-housed 
average  Wene  Leghorns  was  249.9  eggs  per  hen  in  350 
days.  This  for  layers  taken  at  random  from  6,000 
layer  flock! 

Other  Test-Proved  LAYERS 

Such  as  Wene-Ames  Incross  White-Egg  Hybrids,  501  Brown-Egg 
Hybrids.  Lay  4  to  6  eggs  more  a  month  on  much  as  lb.  less  feed  per  doz. 
Also  Leghom-Minorcas;  pedigree-sired  sex-links;  White  Rocks?  Produc¬ 
tion  Reds;  Hamps;  and  new  Silver  Cross  layers. 

Broiler-Test- Proved  CHICKS 

Wene  1954  broiler  program  includes  latest  test-winning  strains 
100%  pure.  White  Rocks;  Silver  Broad  breasts;  Golden-White  i 
broiler  cross;  Golden  Broadbreasts;  and  Hamps.  Tops  for  feed 
efficiency,  early  3-lb.  weight,  uniformity. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  K3-3  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


U.S.  N.J. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 


“IN  MY  HOUSE,  THE  LIT¬ 
TER  IS  LOOSE  AND  DRY— 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe.” 
Litter-Kepe  coats  and  conditions  lit¬ 
ter,  keeps  it  loose,  dry,  non-sticky. 
Less  costly  than  hydrated  lime. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  L.-10,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


WHOOPING  SWANS  —  RAREST  OF  WATEF0WL 
Free  Descriptive  Folder.  WILLET  RANDALL, 
THE  ARK,  NORTH  CREEK,  N.  Y 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES,  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  (Young  Breeders)  $10  Per  Pair 
JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS,  NEW  YORK 


Now  any  floek  owner  can  afford  a  modem  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy, 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour — consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1953  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC.  , 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Pullet  Farms 

WE  JWAKE  IT  OUR  BUSINESS  TO 
RAISE  FINE  PULLETS 
O  A7C7"  oolis  Old 
INQUIRIES  INVITED  CHURCHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Bocfe- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR.  PA. 

PEAFOWL:  White,  Blue,  Black  Shouldered,  Spald¬ 
ing  unrelated,  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy.  Pairs 
I953-S30;  l952-$40:  I95I-S50.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


The  Way  to  Have  a  Friend 
Is  to  Be  a  Friend! 

What  could  be  friendlier  than  sending  a  3-year  gift 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  for  a  good  neighbor  or  friend ! 
Every  single  issue  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  good  influence. 

It  costs  only  a  dollar.  And  we’d  be  glad  to  send  a  card 
saying  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  coming  with  your 
compliments ! 

Just  fill  in  this  handy  coupon: 


*  Friend’s  Name 


[  R.  F.  D . .  Box .  Street . 

> 

J  Post  Office . . .  State . . . 

■ 

i 

Your  Name  . 

■ 

!  R.  F.  D . .  Box. .  Street . 

i 

i 

Post  Office .  . .  State . 
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At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 


HE  16th  annual  exposition 
and  convention  of  NEPPCO 
(Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council,  Inc.),  was 
held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  20-Oct.  1.  The  spot¬ 
light  of  the  meeting  was 
turned  on  the  vital  question  of  the 
government’s  role  in  the  destiny  of 
American  agriculture. 

Gov’t,  Farm  Programs  Opposed 

The  interference  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  through  its  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  was  vigorously  opposed  at  a 
general  session  of  the  membership. 
Price  supports,  subsidy  payments 
and  production  controls  were  all 
equally  condemned  as  unnecessary 
and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consuming 
public.  A  resolution  was  passed  to 
have  these  fundamental  faults  in  the 
national  economy  corrected. 

Another  adopted  resolution  called 
for  poultry  sanitation  programs  based 
on  a  Federal  sanitation  code,  which 


A  White  Leghorn  hen,  owned  by 
Cashman  Leghorn  Farm ,  Webster, 
Kentucky,  won  “Hen-of-the-Year,y 
honors  at  NEPPCO’s  annual  meeting. 
Her  winning  record  of  339  eggs,  with 
a  point  score  of  367.55,  was  made  in 
the  Oklahoma  Test. 

is  now  being  drawn  up  by  a  national 
committee  of  public  health  officials 
and  industry  representatives  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  municipalities. 

Speaking  at  the  meeting,  Herbert 
W.  Voorhees,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  congratulated 
the  poultrymen  for  demonstrating 
their  ability  to  make  constructive 
financial  progress  without  govern¬ 
ment  support  and  admonished  them 
to  stay  away  from  it.  In  his  opinion 
those  farmers  who  asked  for  con¬ 
tinued  high  fixed  supports  have  lost 
faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  future 
of  a  free  America.  He  stated:  “They 
have  existed  with  these  programs  for 
such  a  long  time  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  vision  their  ability  to  sur¬ 
vive  without  them.  A  free  market 
does  no  more,  than  reflect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  their  industry, 
the  health  of  which  is  too  often  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  very  programs  they 
aim  to  preserve.” 

Voorhees  recommended  a  flexible 
farm  price  support  program,  which 
he  stated  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  government  that  is  master 
and  one  that  is  a  servant.  While  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  exist¬ 
ing  farm  price  support  programs  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  be  discontinued 
overnight,  he  advocated  that  they  be 
so  modified  and  gradually  reduced 
that  farmers  now  operating  under 
them  can  return  to  a  normal  way  of 
production  and  distribution  without 
taking  dictation  from  government 
bureaus. 

Winning  Birds 

A  White  Leghorn  hen,  owned  by 
Cashman  Leghorn  Farm,  Webster, 
Ky.,  won  “Hen-of-the-Year”  honors, 
and  was  on  display  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Her  winning  record  of  339  eggs, 
with  a  point  score  of  367.55,  was 
made  in  the  Oklahoma  Egg  Laying 
Test  at  Stillwater.  The  high  pen  of 
the  year  was  also  won  by  the  entry 
of  Cashman  Leghorn  Farm,  with  a 
record  of  3,811  eggs  and  4,145.20 
points. 

Martin’s  Hatchery  Poultry  Farms, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  won  the  Egg-to-Chick 
championship  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year  with  a  Barred  Cross  entry. 
Martin’s  New  Hampshire  entry  won 
first  in  that  breed.  Other  breed  win¬ 
ners  were:  White  Leghorn  — ■  Parks 
Poultry  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  White 
Rock — Kegerreis  Poultry  Farm,  Pal¬ 


myra,  Pa.;  Barred  Rock  —  Cheshire 
Hatchery,  W.  Cheshire,  Conn.;  R.  i 
Reds  —  J.  J.  Warren’s  Red,  No’ 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  Miscellaneous  — 
Frizzell’s  Peachblow  Farms,  Charles¬ 
town,  N,  H. 

Emphasis  on  Sales  Promotion 

Poutrymen  were  warned  by  H,  I, 
Miller  of  the  USD  A  that  strong  and 
continued  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  sales  promotion  in  order  that 
poultry  meat  and  eggs  can  compete 
successfully  with  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  pointed  out  that  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  more  than  400  million  cull 
hens  each  year  presents  an  endless 
variety  of  marketing  problems,  com¬ 
ing  as  they  do  from  some  four 
million  flocks  scattered  across  the 
entire  nation,  complicated  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  variation  in  quality. 

He  advised  poultry  producers  that 
the  day  is  long  past  when  they  need 
have  no  concern  about  their  poultry 
after  it  leaves  the  farm,  and  that 
consequently,  all  possible  market 
outlets  must  be  carefully  studied  and 
developed. 

Good  Year  for  Turkeys 

“Turkey  growers  will  call  this  a 
relatively  good  marketing  year,,” 
according  to  C.  C.  Warren  of  the 
Poultry  Division,  USDA.  “Not  only 
are  prices  expected  to  average  higher 
than  last  year,  during  the  balance  of 
the  season,  especially  for  the  smaller 
sizes,  but  mortality  has  been  strik¬ 
ingly  less  and  turkey  feed  costs  have 
been  some  eight  to  10  per  cent  be¬ 
low  those  of  last  year.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  States  about  12  per  cent 
fewer  turkeys  are  being  raised  this 
year.  Most  of  this  reduction  is  in  the 
smaller  Beltsville  turkeys.” 

From  the  consumer’s  standpoint, 
this  means  it  would  be  advisable  to 
order  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  turkeys  early. 

Goose  Breeders  Meetings 

Goose  raising  is  assuming  increas¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  Northeast  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  overhead  and  less 
labor  production  costs.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  farm  families  like  to  incu¬ 
bate  a  few  goose  eggs  and  raise  some 
geese  for  their  own  table  use  for  a 
variety  in  home  raised  meats,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  local  surplus  sales. 

Very  often  the  results  from  incu¬ 
bating  goose  eggs  are  not  satisfactory, 
due  largely  to  inexperience  with  the 
problem.  In  this  respect,  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Randles,  Jr.,  Ohio  Station,  Colum¬ 
bus,  told  prospective  goose  growers 
that  the  loss  in  weight  of  incubated 
goose  eggs  is  a  more  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  humidity  relationships  of 
incubation  than  direct  humidity 
measurements. 

Members  of  the  Empire  State 
Goose  Growers  Assn,  voted  to  change 
the  name  of  their  organization  to 
Northeastern  Goose  Growers  Assn., 
with  members  being  eligible  from 
any  part  of  the  Northeast.  Officers 
elected  included:  President,  Mrs. 
Bernard  Jewett,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.; 
vice-pres.,  William  Gronwoldt,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y.;  secy,  treas.,  Prof. 
Louis  M.  Hurd,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Panel  Discussions 

There  was  a  very  interesting  panel 
discussion  on  Credit  for  the  Poul¬ 
try  Industry,  with  Nicholas  J amba, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.,  banker  acting  as 
moderator.  The  panel  consisted  o 
W.  T.  Diamond,  American  Feed  Mig. 
Assn.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Chas.  H.  Riley* 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  and  Waldo  Chick,  poultryman 
and  past-president  of  NEPPCO, 
Wells,  Me.  r 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  poultry 
industry  now  represents  a  more  than 
four  billion  dollar  investment.  Neces¬ 
sarily  with  such  a  large  capital  out¬ 
lay,  credit  is  an  essential  part  oi 
the  business-.  In  order  to  obtain 
credit,  it  was  stressed  that  sound  ami 
fundamental  principles  must  be  on- 

served.  . 

Experience  was  placed  first  in  im¬ 
portance.  For  someone  to  deciac 
suddenly  to  go  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  having  had  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence,  and  then  expect  some  fi^anc/T 
institution  to  supply  a  considerani 
part  of  the  necessary  funds,  is  noi 
good  business  for  either  party.  1 
(Continued  on  Page  663) 
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When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

for  ■■■■■■■■■■  ■  ■  ■ ot  your 
■  hatchery, 

■  dru9'  ^eecl> 

I XjtilgiillLaAjBl  or  poultry 

■■■■■■■■■■■  supplier 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  •  Charles  City,  Iowa 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 


SALSBURYS 


The  0H|.Y 

POULTRY  WORMER 

Containing  New  Drug 

13u£ijiMmfct£ 

tablets  or  granules 

REMOVE  ALL  THREE 

1.  TAPEWORMS’* 

2.  Large  ROUNDWORMS 
3.  CECAL  WORMS 

(Tablets  also  remove 
Intestinal  Capillaria  Worms) 

Won’t  Retard  Growth 
or  Knock  Egg  Production 

Easy  To  Use— Low  Cost 

Wormal  Granules  mix  easily  in 
the  mash  for  flock  worming;  or 
give  Wormal  Tablets  to  indi¬ 
vidual  birds.  Flock  treatment 
costs  about  a  penny  a  bird. 

Get  safe,  effective  Wormal, 

today.  ’Genus  Raillietino  , 


Use  SAFE 
and  EFFECTIVE 


$  RETURN 
PER  BIRD 

Teffs  The  Story! 


Your  Profits  Tomorrow 
Are  in  Headlines  Today! 


,  In  the  New  York  Random  Sample  Test,  conducted 
by  Cornell  University,  WARREN  REDS  turned  in 
an  outstanding  record  on  every  count.  Not  otfly  did 
the  Warren  entry  turn  in  a  higher  dollar  return 
Per  chick  started  than  any  other  pen  of  heavy 
breeds,  but  placed  second  for  all  breeds. 

WARREN  REDS  proved,  on  official  records,  their 
ability  to  produce  more  eggs  on  less  feed  —  eggs  that 
rank  well  in  size,  interior  quality  and,  good  shell 
characteristics.  And  remember.  .  .these  were  “run- 
J'-the-hatch”  Warren  chicks,  selected  by  impartial 
test  officials.  The  same  WARREN  REDS  you’ll  be 
raising. 

Here  Is  the  Official  Score 

INCOME  over  feed  and  chicks  costs . $4.29 

Based  on  the  number  of  chicks  started 

PRODUCTION  per  pullet  housed . 203.4  eggs 

Consistent,  month  after  month  output 

FEED  needed  per  dozen  eggs . 5  pounds 

Economy  of  body  maintenance  and  production 
EGG  SIZE  (Ige.  or  ex.  Ige.,  all  eggs  laid. ..  .62.3% 

Yes,  WARREN  REDS  demonstrated  high  all- 

around  performance  at  the  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  for  1953.  Make  your  next  brood  of  chicks 
J.  Warren  R.  I.  Reds,  Orders  now  being 

scheduled  for  this  fall  and  the  spring  of  1954. 
"rite  to  Box  20  for  free  catalog. 

U.  S.  -  Mass.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 


J.J.WARREN 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer” 

JUSt1.  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  targe 
body  size,  and  large  egg  size  —  that’s  what 
Mtomers  get  with  Chapman  Mount  Hope  strain  White 
eon  orns'  Customers  report  flock  averages  of  240-250 
90s.  pian  at,eat|  —  with  extra  profits  in  mind. 
g*r  Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early. 
”w  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links  on  advance  order. 


X 


rite  — 


Free  folder  tells  full  story. 

...  CHAPMAN  r  A  R  M* 
WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS. 


N.  Y. 


.  Baby  CHICKS  Started 

PProved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
unest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


October  17,  1953 


Danger  in  New  Grain 


Farmers  who  raise  part  of  the 
grain  they  feed  to  their  poultry,  or 
those  who  buy  grain  direct  from 
farmers  will  do  well  to  determine 
whether  it  is  cured  sufficiently  to 
feed.  This  is  especially  true  where 
combines  have  been  used  to  harvest 
the  crop.  In  many  cases  grain  is  har¬ 
vested  before  it  contains  the  low 
percentage  of  moisture  required  to 
keep  it  cool  and  sweet.  In  the  Middle 
West,  elevator  men  refer  to  grain 
with  a  high  moisture  content  as 
“sick  grain,”  because  it  is  unsafe  for 
storage,  especially  under  conditions 
of  high  temperatures. 

Poultrymen  should  be  interested 
in  the  effects  of  new,  moist  grain  on 
their  birds.  A  poisoning  effect  re¬ 
sults,  due  no  doubt  to  some  chemi¬ 
cal  action  in  the  grain.  This  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “new  wheat 
poisoning,”  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  darkened  combs  and  diarrhea. 
Dr,  C.  E.  Lee,  who  has  warned 
poultrymen  of  this  trouble  for  a 
number  of  years,  suggests  a  dose  of 
epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  five  gallons  of  water  for  one  full 
day.  He  reports  that  recovery  is  very 
rapid,  but  warns  poultrymen  not  to 
confuse  this  trouble  with  blue 
comb. 

In  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
325  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  entitled  “Grain  Grading 
Primer,”  Combs  and  Smith  write: 


“Dryness  has  always  been  a  much 
sought-after  quality  in  grain.  Any 
grain  that  contains  moisture  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  normal  air-dry  condition 
is  nearly  always  unsafe  for  storage, 
especially  if  the  grain  is  stored  at 
high  temperature.  Threshing  and 
combining  operations  should  not 
start  until  the  moisture  content  of 
the  grain  is  14  per  cent  or  less. 
Wheat  that  contains  more  than  ap¬ 
proximately  14  per  cent  of  moisture 
often  will  spoil  during  storage  or 
transportation  and  it  may  spoil  even 
with  a  lower  moisture  content  in 
warm  climates  or  under  improper 
storage  conditions.  Damp  grain  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  milled  for  either 
flour  or  feed.  Damp  flour  and  damp 
feed  will  not  long  remain  cool  and 
sweet  in  storage.” 

The  best  recommendation  that 
can  be  made  in  this  connection  is  to 
let  new  grain  go  through  a  sweat  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fed  to  poultry.  In  storing 
new  grain,  it  is  well  to  place  bags 
so  that  one  bag  is  not  piled  on  top 
of  another.  This  will  probably  mean 
that  a  large  quantity  of  grain  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  and  stored  at  one 
time.  Those  who  have  -grain  which 
is  heating  should  dump  it  on  the  feed 
room  floor  and  turn  it  over  each  day 
with  a  scoop  shovel.  It  would  help 
too,  if  an  electric  fan  is  used  to 
blow  a  current  of  air  over  the  grain. 

D.  H.  Horton 


Pullet  Management 


It  is  a  good  rule  to  house  the  new 
pullet  crop  sometime  before  they  at¬ 
tain  five  per  cent  production  on  the 
range.  Following  this  rule  allows 
adequate  time  to  develop  frame  and 
vitality  necessary  to  withstand  a 
year  of  high  production.  Further,  it 
permits  control  of  management  prac¬ 
tices  that  afford  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  when  prices  are  high.  Such 
practice  is  capable  of  increasing 
profits  when  pullets  are  started  in 
the  early  Spring.  Pullets  started 
during  other  periods  of  the  year  may 
not  follow  this  pattern. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  com¬ 
plete  vaccination  record  be  kept  on 
pullets.  Those  vaccinations  that  are 
done  in  any  community  should  be 
performed  before  the  pullets  reach 
the  housing  age.  This  procedure  per¬ 
mits  pullets  to  come  into  production 
unaggravated  by  last  minute  im^ 
munization.  Use  of  vaccinations  com¬ 
mon  in  any  particular  poultry  area 
is  a  logical  step  in  maintaining  poul¬ 
try  health. 

A  clean  laying  house  is  another 
practice  which  will  enable  poultry- 
men  to  maintain  flock  health.  This 
means  that  the  old  litter  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  the  house  washed 
down,  after  which  it  is  disinfected 


thoroughly.  This  controls  diseases  to 
a  limited  extent.  Litter  should  be 
placed  on  the  floor  and  additional 
material  added  from  time  to  time 
until  a  built-up  litter  of  eight  to  12 
inches  is  present.  Such  building  up 
should  preferably  be  accomplished 
before  cold  weather.  If  this  is  done, 
it  permits  the  operator  to  have  a 
floor  that  is  dry  as  possible.  Water 
spillage  inside  the  poultry  house 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  since 
this  requires  the  removal  of  old 
litter  and  the  addition  of  new  litter 
which  destroys  the  built-up  litter 
feature. 

Ventilation  is  a  necessity  in  the 
case  of  newly  housed  pullets.  Since 
the  pullets  are  used  to  plenty  of 
fresh  air  on  the  range,  they  are  more 
likely  to  respond  well  when  such  is 
the  case  in  their  new  quarters.  Ven¬ 
tilation  that  exists  in  the  laying 
house  must  be  as  nearly  draftless  as 
possible  as  a  means  of  preventing 
colds.  Moreover,  pullets  that  are*  cool 
and  comfortable  are  less  likely  to 
develop  certain  vices,  such  as  pick¬ 
ing. 

Pullets  that  are  managed  under 
this  or  a  similar  program  ought  to  be 
economically  profitable  for  the  poul- 
tryman.  H.  W.  Hickish 


The  Egg  I.  Q.  Contest 


Initiating  the  “Egg  I.  Q.  Contest,” 
the  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Laying  Test  will  give  additional 
recognition  to  poultry  breeders  whose 
birds  produce  eggs  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty.  Underwritten  by  the  American 
Stores  Company  as  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Improvement  of  Market  Egg 
Quality  set  up  by  thef  Associated 
Poultry  and  Egg  Industries,  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  test  hens  for  their  egg 
quality  in  such  things  as  firmness  of 
albumen,  absence  of  blood  and 
meat  spots,  thickness  of  shell  and 
desirable  egg  shape.  Awards  will  be 
given  to  those  breeders  whose  birds 
rank  high  in  these  characters  as  well 
as  high  in  egg  numbers  and  size. 

This  addition  to  the  egg  laying 
test  program  will  meet  a  long-felt 
need.  Since  1929,  when  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  egg  laying  test  started, 
the  objectives  have  been  limited  to 
encouragement  of  production  of  a 
large  number  of  eggs  of  standard 
weight  (24  oz.  or  more  per  dozen). 
In  recent  years,  research  jn  the  field 
of  poultry  breeding  has  demon¬ 
strated  without  question  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  egg  quality  factors  are 


inherited.  The  object  of  now  provid¬ 
ing  special  awards  for  stock  with 
ability  to  produce  not  only  large 
numbers  of  standard  size  eggs  but 
also  of  high  quality  is  to  encourage 
poultry  breeders  to  stress  quality 
factors.  I.  Q.  is  Inherited  Quality. 

The  Egg  I.  Q.  Contest  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  particular  value  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  distributor,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  The  type  of  eggs  that 
will  be  awarded  prizes  will  have 
strong  shell  texture  and  good  shape; 
therefore,  they  will  show  less  break¬ 
age  than  often  is  observed.  Also,  the 
eggs  will  be  free  of  interior  defects, 
such  as  blood  spots.  And  finally,  they 
will  have  a  firm  albumen  quality, 
capable  of  maintaining  their  origin¬ 
al  nest  freshness. 

The  awards  actually  will  not  be 
made  until  the  close  of  the  test  which 
was  started  on  October  1  of  this 
year  —  in  other  words,  not  until 
September,  1954.  Egg-  quality  meas¬ 
urements  will  be  made  at  stated 
intervals  using  the  Egg  Quality 
Score  Card  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Official  Poultry  Tests.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  the  egg  quality  award  must 
also  show  good  productive  capacity. 


In  Chicken ...  Its  tfie 

FLAVOR 

■ffia-f  5e!ls 


make  YOUR  BIRDS  YIELD 
PREMIUM  FLAVOR  MEAT 

Yes,  everyone  loves  chicken  when  it 
has  that  richer-tasting,  tender  capon¬ 
like  quality!  And  they'll  pay  pre¬ 
mium  prices  to  get  it!  One  of  the 
fastest,  surest  ways  to  give  your 
birds  the  special  flavor  everyone 
loves  is  by  using  Capette  Hormoniz- 
ing  Pellets.  Capettes  increase  the 
tenderness,  flavor  and  weight  of 
your  meat  birds  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  muscle  tissue. 
And  Capettes  help  get  your  birds  to 
fnarket  earlier .. .improve  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  . . .  speed  dressing  time.  Spend 
pennies  to  treat  your  flock.  Get  dol¬ 
lars  back  in  increased  profit. 


Qui°k !  £,sy/  tyfz! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Learn  the  practical  facts  about  how 
Capettes  can  make  your  birds  yield 
succulent,  tender  meat  and  sell  at 
higher  prices.  WRITE  TODAY  to... 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Manufactured  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  PLANS 

New  big-  64  page  picture  book  of  poultry 
housing.  How  to  build  or  remodel  and  save 
money.  Every  type  of  house.  Special  offer. 

Big  64  page  Poultry  Housing  )  Both  foi 
Full  2  year  sub.  Everybodys  )  Only  $1 

Clip  $1  to  this  ad  and  mail  with  name  anc 
address  for  this  big  special  bargain. 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Hanover 20, Pa 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds, 
Red-Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 U. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


-TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS- 

Get  top  Meat  Quality,  economical  feed 
conversion  and  white  feathering  (what 
many  processors,  are  demanding)  with 
Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Chicks,  Hatching 
Eggs.  Write  for  free  circular. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 
Dept.  F  Rockland,  Mass. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tell*  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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Up  goes  a 

RILCO  BARN.  No  cutting!  No 
fitting!  Rilco  laminated  wood 
rafters  make  the  sturdy  wind  re* 
siscant  framing  for  this  modern, 
attractive  barn.  They  are  delivered 
cut  to  exact  lengths,  drilled  for 
hardware  .  .  .  ready  for  rapid, 
easy  assembly^ 

Engineered  connectors  fur¬ 
nished  assure  extra  strength, 
rigidity.  Interior  mow  space  is 
100%  usable  because  Rilco  dear- 
span  construction  requires  no 
posts  or  braces. 

Rilco  barn  rafters  are  factory 
fabricated  from  finish  grade,  kiln 
dried  Douglas  Fir  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  resor¬ 
cinol  glue.  Rilco  barns  can  be 
built  in  various  widths  and  in  any 
length.  Available  in  several  stand¬ 
ard  shapes  to  provide  the  exact 
hay  storage  capacity  you  need. 
May  be  constructed  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  mow  driveway. 

Discuss  your  building  plans 
with  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer. 
He’ll  gladly  show  how  Rilco 
Rafters  can  save  you  time  and 
money. 


RILED  Rafters 


ARE  THE  ANSWER 

Fast  construction  at  Sow  cost 


Mail  Coupon  Now 

Find  out  how  quick  and  easy  it  is 
to  put  up  your  next  farm  building 
the  Ri'fco  Rafter  way! 


RILED 


601c  Brooks  Building 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

9  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


I  am  interested  in  building.  Please  tell  me  how  Rilco 
Rafters  can  be  used  in: 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Barns  □  Grain  Storage  Buildings 


Name- 
Town _ 


RF.D. 


State- 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 

BARGAIN  Sat45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton — 2 -way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unex¬ 
celled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  656,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  65-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  *  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  this  Ad  —  Any  8-12  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped.  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality 
Finishers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN.  LACROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  BARRELS 

Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  Prices:  $4.00  each, 
10 — $35.00,  20 — $65.00.  Write  for  prices  on  larger 

ciuantities.  Ail  fob.  Peoria.  Illinois.  Terms — Money 
order  or  certified  check  with  order. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

107  N.  Washington  St..  Peoria,  Illinois.  Ph.  4-4128. 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

50to75% 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS  gm 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  ai!  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc 

BOX  F-15,  COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 
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Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  a  great  wrestling  fan  and 
some  day  wish  to  wrestle.  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  a  home  body 
building  course.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  Jowett  Institute,  New  York, 
and  do  you  think  it  is  on  the  level? 

Pennsylvania  c.  p. 

The  report  on  the  Jowett  Institute 
of  Physical  Culture  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  our  recommendation.  The 
record  indicates  that  the  material 
sent  was  not  adequate  and  crudely 
finished  and  the  sheet  giving  a 
course  of  exercises  was  also  inade¬ 
quate,  and  poorly  put  together.  One 
individual  returned  the  merchandise, 
stating  it  was  “worthless  junk.” 
Complaints  have  been  made  that 
there  was  difficulty  in  getting  what 
was  paid  for  or  refunds. 

Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to 
the  Book  Readers  Market  Inc.  I  have 
not  received  reply  or  refund  from 
them.  k. 

New  York 

The  Book  Readers  Market  Inc., 
also  Book  Readers  Service,  were 
operated  by  Alan  Gardner.  They 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  the 
Book  Readers  Market,  Inc.  assigned 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  nothing  could  be  done  for 
our  friend. 

I  have  a  “Publisher’s  Desk”  prob¬ 
lem.  Do  you  know  of  the  Hudson 
Gem  Company,  574  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York?  I  ordered  a^stone  in  May  1952 
and  sent  a  deposit'of  $8.00.  They  said 
it  would  be  sent  out  soon.  In  July 
they  wrote  it  would  be  ’  sent  in  a 
week.  Nothing  came,  and  I  wrote 
again  asking  for  my  deposit  or  the 
stone.  Immediately  a  form  letter 
came  saying  they  would  trace  the 
stone  or  process  a  new  one.  I  wrote 
again  in  December,  requesting  my 
check  by  return  mail;  no  reply.  What 
can  be  done  about  this  concern? 
Nothing  was  said  about  waiting 
nearly  a  year  for  an  order.  Will  you 
try  to  get  the  stone  for  me  or  my 
check  back?  Reader 

Connecticut 

This  company  moved  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  116th  Street,  but  they 
moved  again  and  left  no  address. 
Naturally  we  could  not  help.  The 
record  is  worth  remembering. 

The  license  of  Hal  Reiferson,  120 
Dock  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
was  revoked  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  because  of  repeated  violations  of 
the  Act.  Reiferson  failed  to  make  re¬ 
turns  during  two  months  in  1952  for 
produce  received  from  shippers  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
goods  were  handled  on  commission 
and  involved  a  total  of  $30,000.  The 
action  by  the  U.  S.  Department  pro¬ 
hibits  Reiferson  from  engaging  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  as  a 
produce  commission  merchant,  deal¬ 
er  or  buyer.  Nor  may  be  be  employed 
in  any  responsible  position  by  any 
firm  licensed  to  engage  in  such  com¬ 
merce. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  enclosed  news  clipping,  since 
such  occurrences  appear  in  your 
column  in  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
(the  best  section  of  the  Business 
Farmers  paper).  It  is  understood 
these  men  are  wanted  elsewhere  for 
other  charges.  f.  a.  b. 

The  clipping  refers  to  Robert 
White  of  Florida  and  James  Devine 
of  Maryland,  who  were  arrested  as 
fugitives.  The  men  are  charged  with 
an  intent  to  defraud  a  resident  of  a 
New  Jersey  town  of  $75  on  the 
promise  to  paint  a  roof  with  paint 
guaranteed  for  eight  years.  The 
paint,  it  is  said,  was  not  as  repre¬ 
sented.  There  has  been  so  much  com¬ 
plaint  of  work  done  by  itinerant 
parties,  that  a  local  lumber  dealer 
advises  the  public  to  check  with  au¬ 
thorities  “before  you  buy.”  These 
outside  “Specialists”  often  misrepre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  direct  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  national  manufacturer. 
Their  price  naturally  includes  the 
salesman’s  commission,  trucking 
charges,  and  high  finance  charges, 
and  always  an  ironclad  contract 
must  be  signed.  We  reiterate  — 
Beware !  t 


REASONS  WHY 

A  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE  MAKES  G30D 
SENSE— DOLLAR-WISE 


2*  LOWG  TERM 

•  •  .  JO  Jo  33  years,  no 
costly  renewals 


3  gxmwm- 

3‘  rwmimw 


instea 


nular  «osta"men'S 

"Tolo".  1»«P  “1 


4.  RIGHT  TO 
PRE-PAY 

.  .  .  any  time  without 
penalty 

5.  VOICE  IM 
MANAGEMENT 

you  become  poU 
i  owner  in  youf  ’°ca'  as' 
sociation  _ 

FOR  THE  BEST  IN  FARM  FINANCING  see 
your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write;  Dept.  R-44,  310  State  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


The  tougher  they  are 
the  faster  they  fall  with 


oregoukhain 


For  fast,  steady  performance,  on  any  saw  in  any 
ber,  genuine  hard-chromed  OREGON  Chipper  Chain 
has  no  match.  Users  everywhere  have  proved  it  tops 
them  all  as  the  multi-purpose  felling  and  bucking 
chain.  Your  dealer  has  it  for  your  saw.  Or  write  our 


Desk.  594 

Copyright  1953  by  Oregon  Sow  Chain  Cofp- 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


881 6  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


StopFROZEN  PIPES  with 

mm, 

CABLE  &  INSULATION 


outlasts 


Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  ‘round  running  wate> 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect* 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy1 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  jn® 
right  length  properly  installer* 
the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  K 


insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 


Erect  lit  Yourself  and  SA 

e  Easily  assembled 
•  Steel  or  Aluminum 
®  Garages  &  Buildings. 

for  all  purposes. 

®  Look  like  Wood 
»  Shipped  Anywhere 

_  _  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

N  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.l 


-  CANVAS  COVERS 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRIDE* 
x  8  @  $3.84  j  yyrjte  for  samples 

@ 


IRECT 

6  ..  .  w  . 

7  x  9  @  5.04  I  stock  sizes 

8  X  12  @  7.68  I  ,  ,  purposes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  Sto 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  iM 
WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON. 


N.  V. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKeR 


At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  660) 

suggestion  was  to  grow  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  rather  than  buy  into  it. 

Character  of  the  borrower  was 
likewise  of  great  significance  in  ob¬ 
taining  credit,  in  order  to  carry  on 
or  finance  a  poultry  business. 
Speculators  are  not  good  risks.  A 
good  reputation  together  with  several 
years’  residence  in  the  community 
are  valuable  assets  in  obtaining 
credit. 

The  third*  essential  in  obtaining 
credit  is  that  the  borrower  have 
some  of  his  own  money  to  invest  in 
the  enterprise.  Not  only  does  this 
secure  the  loan,  but  it  makes  the 
operator  more  careful  and  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  the  business  ven¬ 
ture. 

At  the  Poultry  Disease  panel,  Dr. 
R,  A.  Hendershott,  N.  J.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  acted  as  moderator. 
Other  panel  members  included:  Dr. 
F,  ft.  Beaudette,  Rutgers  University; 
Dr.  Roy  Luginbuhl,  University  of 
Conn.;  Prof.  Charles  B.  Hudson, 
Rutgers  University;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bottorff,  Lederle  Laboratories,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y.;  and  Robert  E.  Miller, 
Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

The  discussions  centered  on  the 
important  consideration  that,  even 
though  there  are  now  available 
several  highly  efficient  drugs  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  various 
poultry  diseases,  proper  care,  feed 
and  sanitation  must  still  be  the  prim¬ 
ary  considerations  in  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  control.  The  so-called  air  sac 
disease  is  an  excellent  example  of 
such  a  consideration,  proper  nursing 
being  an  absolute  requirement.  The 
many  forms  of  manifestations  of 
air  sac  disease  make  an  accurate 
diagnosis  by  the  layman  extremely 
difficult.  As  a  result,  the  antibiotics 
are  sometimes  given  undue  credit  in 
clearing  up  this  type  of  ailment.  No 
matter  how  effective  drugs  may  be¬ 
come,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
present  and  new  forms  of  poultry 
disease  will  always  be  with  the 
poultryman  in  varying  degrees  of 
virulance. 

At  this  meeting  all  of  the  present 
officers  were  reelected  for  another 
year,  consisting  of  President  O.  E. 
Lafreniere,  Allenton,  R.  I.;  first  vice- 
pres.,  Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
second  vice-pres.,  Henry  Saglio, 
Glastonbury,  Conn.;  treas.,  James  C. 
Weisel,  Rosemont,  N.  J.;  secy.,  Frank 
H.  Ellis,  Glen  Moore,  Pa.  Ernest  F. 
Smith,  Kenton,  Del.,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  office  of  third  vice-president. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Rudolph  Seiden . $5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 


Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives. . . 4.00 


FEED  and  SUPPLY  BUSINESS 


Diversified  Stock  —  Excellent  Location 
Good  Buildings  —  Ample  Grounds 
Owner  for  25  Years  Will  Retire 
FORT  EDWARD  MILLS 

46-50  BROADWAY,  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  {seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WQMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  Slate.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 
plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

ADULT  leadership  needed:  girls’  farm  school 
for  teenagers;  training:  homemaking,  cook¬ 
ing;  outside  Philadelphia;  live  in;  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  Call  Valleyhrook  2260.  Write  BOX 
1919,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  adaptable  young  woman,  small  new 
school  retarded  children,  Walks  sledding 
play.  $150  monthly;  no  radio.  Sunny  Valley 
Farm.  West  Copake,  N,  Y. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted;  Men  and  women  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York.  Basic 
salary,  plus  overtime  and  emergency  compen¬ 
sation  totals  $2616-$3581  a  year.  Room  and 
board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for  single 
people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities:  bowling, 
golf  and  tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a 
physical  examination;  have  completed  the  8th 
grade  in  school  and  be  able  to  pass  an  at¬ 
tendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wing- 
dale.  New  York. _ 

HOUSEWORKER  under  55,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable  couple,  one  girl,  3;  pleasant  country 
home.  All  modern  appliances,  good  salary. 
References  required.  BOX  525,  Liberty,  N,  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Companion,  some  nursing  ex¬ 
perience,  for  invalid  lady.  Convenient,  small 
house,  on  bus  line;  $35  per  week  with  day 
off.  Write  BOX  64,  Naves  ink.  New  Jersey. 

WHITE  couple  on  modern  poultry  farm, 
Bucks  County,  Penna.  Woman  assist  with 
light  work  and  housework.  None  answered 
unless  following  information  complete  in  first 
letter,  names  and  addresses  of  two  former 
employers,  not  relatives  or  friends,  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected.  Only  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  on  farm  considered.  No  pets  or 
children.  Fair  wages,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  modern  apartment,  utilities  included. 
BOX  2101,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

REAL  opportunity  for  capable  man  with 
small  family.  Poultry  and  fruit  farm.  Ex¬ 
cellent  wages.  Share  in  profit.  Comfortable 
house,  all  conveniences.  Start  October  1st. 
This  opportunity  genuine  and  unusual  for 
right  man.  References  required.  George  B. 
Hausman,  R.  2,  Coopersburg,  Pa. _ 

FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Attractive  commissions.  Write: 
Standard  Equipment,  Inc.  Manufacturers,  Bel 
Air,  Maryland. _ 

DAIRY  farmer  for  130  acre  farm,  fully 
equipped,  new  machinery,  automatic  barn 
cleaner,  22  cows,  close  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
available  March  1,  1954,  accommodation  for 
small  family  only.  Reply  stating  number  in 
family,  past  experience,  names  of  two  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  BOX  2133,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  allround  poultry  man 
for  a  one  man  poultry  farm;  must  he 
married,  responsible  and  draft  exempt.  House 
available.  BOX  2122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  poultryman  for  breeding 
farm.  Married.  Good  salary  plus  yearly 
bonus.  Modern  four  room  apartment  pro¬ 
vided.  Write  or  qall.  S.  Kristal,  Hightstown, 
New  Jersey. _  _  _ 

MIDDLEAGED-  working  farm  manager  wanted 
on  established  apple  and  peach  farm.  Either 
for  salary  or  on  shares.  No  capital  needed. 
Modern  housing  furnished.  References  re¬ 
quired.  John  J.  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  1,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N,  J.  Telephone  South  River  6-0748. 
WANTED  couple  to  work  on  modem  chieken 
farm.  One  must  drive.  For  appointments 
and  full  particulars  write.  Dave  Maulry,  300 
East  57th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

ARE  you  far  above  average  in  ethics,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  integrity?  Can  you  work  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  face  of  competition  and 
difficulties?  Can  you  write  business  letters 
that  invite  reading  because  they  are  sincere? 
And,  do  you  want  to  get  into  real  estate 
on  a  commission  basis  with  an  established, 
growing  concern?  If  so,  write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 


LOVELY  home  in  country  for  mature  woman, 
settled  habits;  cooking  (plain),  light  duties, 
telephone.  Sensible  salary.  Please  write  stat¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  references,  salary,  time 
off.  Enclose  photo.  H.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  Monroe, 
New  York. 


WOMAN  needed.  Light  housekeeping.  Two 

children.  Brooklyn.  $25  week.  Private  room. 
Will  consider  widow  with  child.  BOX  2200, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  between  ages  40  to  55  for 
widow  alone.  Must  be  healthy,  willing. 
Capable  taking  charge  modern  country  home 
while  owner  attends  “Antique”  business. 
Good  home,  food,  working  conditions  rather 
than  high  salary.  Write  BOX  2201,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Middle  aged  husband  and 
wife,  without  dependents,  as  cottage  parents 
to  small  group  of  boys.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary,  good  salary,  maintenance  paid,  vacation, 
permanent.  Character  references  required.  No 
liquor.  Write  Clarence  E.  Horton,  Supt.,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 

operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bemon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Frank¬ 
lin  419,  after  5:30  call  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island,  telephone  Woonsocket  7996 


WANTED:  Couple-family  with  school-ag 

children;  woman,  houseworker-cook;  mai 
gardener-handyman.  Delightful  3-room  apart 
ment  in  lovely  home.  State  salary,  reference; 
BOX  2202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker-cook,  family  with 

school-age  children-  own  room,  bath,  $40  per 
week;  references.  BOX  2203,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  V 


MARRIED  or  single  man  to  work  on  pure- 
bred  Jersey  milking  herd.  Modern  home 
for  married  man  with  small  family.  Board 
and  room  furnished  for  single  man.  White¬ 
hall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  Phone  Clinton 
114-M.  _ 

ASSISTANT  cottage  mother,  cooking  essen¬ 
tial,  institution  normal  children,  excellent 
OP portunity  for  mother  with  school  age  child. 
BOX  2204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COTTAGE  mother,  institution  for  normal 
children,  excellent  opportunity  for  mother 
with  school  age  child.  BOX  2205,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman,  50,  for  general  housework. 

(No  children).  $80  a  month  with  room  and 
board.  Country  home,  neighbors  close.  BOX 
2206,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Children’s  camp,  60  miles  from 

N.  Y.  C.  Must  have  experience  as  handy¬ 
man  and  landscaping.  Good  salary  and  house 
with,  all  utilities.  Give  details,  experience, 
age  and  reference.  BOX  2220,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  with  agri¬ 

cultural  school  training  for  Long  Island 
grassland  farm.  Younger  type  probably  now 
employed  and  ready  to  assume  larger  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Small  dairy  herd  and  com¬ 
mercial  flock  of  hens.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  energetic  honest  individual  of  good 
character.  Modem  house,  fuel,  electric,  salary. 
S.ate  detailed  information  including  refer- 
ences.  BOX  2215,  Rural  New-Y orker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Care  two  children,  general 
housekeeping  for  business  couple.  E.  Mathez, 
149  Ridge  Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Three  milking  machine  operators, 
board  and  room  included.  Telephone  or 
write  Walker  Gordon  Laboratories,  Charles 
River  Village,  Mass.  Needham  3-1620. 

DESIRE  Christian  woman  to  help  with  three 
children  and  household.  $150.  References. 
Mrs.  P.  Arbon,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island. 

c9TupLE  for  school  on  estate  in  Westchester' 
N.  Y.  Man:  maintenance,  outside  work, 
drive,  experienced,  recent  references.  Woman: 
cleaning.  Apartment,  salary,  no  objection  to 
child.  Call  or  write.  Wood-Lane  Country  Day 
School,  141  S.  Broadway,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Irvington  9-3882, 

A  SINGLE  woman  living  alone  will  give  large 
attractive  furnished  room  without  charge  to 
a.  r®fmed  congenial  woman  between  the  ages 
of  45  and  65  m  exchange  for  very  light  house¬ 
hold  duties.  References  required.  Please  write 
Miss  Barnard,  25  Moore  Ave„  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City 
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references.  BOX  2108,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
DAIRY  farmer,  single,  college  trained,  former 
owner;  ___ will  also  supervise;  New  York, 
Jefsey-  Connecticut.  Details,  salary.  BOX 
2129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  (36),  white,  single,  experienced  and 
careful  driver,  or  companion  to  gentleman, 
lady  or  couple.  Willing  to  do  any  kind  of 
work,  or  travel  anywhere.  BOX  2209,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COMPANION  -  Housekeeper,  elderly  lady 
SenUeman  or  couple,  driver’s  license.  BOX 
2208,  Rural  New-Y  orker. 


ELDERLY  lady,  healthy,  capable  homemaker. 

good  European-American  cooking,  wishes  tc 
take  care  of  single  person's  home.  No  objec¬ 
tion  to  physically  handicapped.  Best  refer - 
ences.  Box  2207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  war  widow,  with  adolescent  boj 
and  girl  housekeeper,  mother’s  place,  suburt 
or  farm.  Pay  own  fare.  Urban,  Lochhausen- 
Muenchen,  Germany,  American  Zone. _ 

PROTESTANT  woman,  near  middleage  wants 
housekeeping  in  small  adult  family,  sick- 
room  knowledge,  care  of  aged.  BOX  2216 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


INFANT  nurse  three  days  weekly,  farm,  small 
aPay *  g®n  tile  family,  comfortable  room.  BOX 
2217,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  59,  reliable,  desires  position; 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  2221,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


359„„4„9RB  farm,  two  bouses,  barn,  water; 

$30,000.  Emily  vail.  Broker,  Warwick,  New 
York.  Free  list. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  -J, 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York, 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Outstanding  dairy  farm,  facing 

2  highways.  Routes  38  and  39.  14  miles  south 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  30  minutes’  drive  to 
Philadelphia.  175  acres,  fully  equipped,  with 
cattle  and  machinery,  room  for  90  head;  4 
silos,  modern  houses  and  buildings;  show 
farm  of  State  of  New  Jersey;  surrounded  by 
3  thriving  towns;  could  b  eused  for  Real 
Estate  or  Dairy;  immediate  possession.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mt.  Holly,  N,  J,  Phone  1101. 

FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida.  (Mobile  Homes  Court.) _ 

FLORIDA  home  for  sale:  House  and  small 
well  kept  grove  near  Fort  Myers.  Two 
hundred  feet  frontage  on  Caloosahatchee 
River.  Price  $6,000.  Write  owner.  BOX  142, 
Masonville,  New  Jersey. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania:  60  acre  truck,  poul¬ 

try  farm;  2,000  layer  capacity.  BOX  2130, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  109  acre  farm,  sugar  bush,  12  room 

brick  house;  school  bus,  milk  truck  ser¬ 
vice;  two  miles  to  town.  Eli  J.  Byler,  R.  2, 
Sinciairville,  N,  Y. _ ’ _ ’ 

WANTED  Farms:  37  cash  buyers  waiting  for 

dairy,  poultry  and  others.  "Hurry”  send 
details  to  Stanley  Panek,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale  on  Beebe  Road,  Derby,  Vermont: 

Overlooking  Lake  Memphremagog  near 
Canadian  border.  White  frame  house  suitable 
for  retirement  building  lots.  Write  or  visit 
owners  Bray-Lindsay  Farm  on  Lindsay  Beach 
Road,  Newport,  Vermont  where  tourists  ac¬ 
commodated  year  'round  $2.00  and  up  per 
person.  _ 

WANTED:  Stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm"; 
reasonable  rent.  100  acres,  state  road;  house, 
modern  conveniences.  Occupancy  February. 
Otto  Radun,  913  F  River  Road,  New  Milford, 
New  Jersey. _ 


FARMS,  country  homes,  acreage. 
Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


Edwin 


BUSINESS  property,  lake  frontage,  macadam 

school  bus  road;  five  room  semi-completed, 
garage,  store,  rowboats,  excellent  fishing.  Two 
4-room  cottages,  driven  well,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  gas.  Price  $14,500  cash.  BOX  2210, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FREE  catalog,  farms  homes,  businesses,  all 

sizes  and  prices,  eastern  New  York  to 
Maine.  66  pages,  accurate,  concise  descriptions. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

MODERN  country  bungalow,  five  rooms,  bath, 
cellar,  hot  water,  furnace,  good  water,  all 
highway  frontage,  mail,  school  bus,  telephone, 
electric,  14.6  acres  land,  514  miles  from  town; 
$8,000.  BOX  2211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED;  Buy  or  rent,  good  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  plenty  water  and  good  acreage;  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  2212,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


173  ACRE  dairy  farm,  90  acres  fertile  tractor 
land,  balance  pasture,  woods.  Large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  two  silos,  tool  building,  other 
buildings.  7-room  house,  electricity,  water. 
On  school  bus,  milk  route.  Farm  tools,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Real  bargain.  $6,000;  about  $2,000 
cash  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda, 
Pa.  Phone:  695  (Other  farm  bargains). 

F9R  Sale:  Allegany  County,  300  acres,  100 
tillable,  gambrel  roof  bam.  nine  room  house, 
silo,  tool  shed,  chicken  house,  grainery,  milk 
house,  cooler.  Woods,  plen.y  of  fuel,  water, 
electricity,  hard  road;  $8,000.  Justin  Hinkley, 
Scio,  New  York. 

$4-500  BUYS  our  furnished  8-room  Florida 
home,  corner  lot,  between  two  lakes,  small 
ncial;  everything,  details  write.  Ruth 
Lattin,  Interlachen,  Florida. 

WANTED;  Dairy  farm  30  cows  (bare)  about 
60  miles  from  New  York  main  road,  state 
location,  price,  and  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  M.  Lubhner,  116-19  Sutphin  Blvd., 
Jamaica  36,  N.  Y. 

U.  S  HIGHWAY  dairy  farm,  U2~  acres, 
Rstock^d^  ^equipped^  $20,000.  J.  J.  Matson, 

18§, .  ApRE  dairy>  cattle,  hog,  poultry  farm. 

Eight  room  dwelling,  50x100  barn.  Cement 
milk  house,  electricity,  running  water,  mail 
delivery,  milk  collected,  school  bus.  Good 
quality  mostly  level,  smoothe  tractor  farm¬ 
ing  soil;  $11,000.  Including  grain,  feed,  posses¬ 
sion  soon.  West’s.  C.  A.  Stell,  511  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 

F9R,§.ale:  Bean  plant,  wheat  elevator,  office 
building  and  land  on  New  York  Central 
Railroad  facilities  or  could  be  used  for  ware- 
house.  Located  Dundee,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 
Will  sacrifice.  Allen  V.  Smith,  Inc.,  Marcellus 
Falls,  New  York. _ 

BOR  Sale;  Colonial  house,  two  baths  and 
*„sB°wer!..  14  rooms,  never-failing  spring; 
$6,000  with  138  acres,  two  barns  $8,000.  H. 
Munson,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

!65  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Weltonville,  New  York, 
Iioga  County,  good  house  and  dairy  barn, 
poultry  houses;  $6,500,  terms  arranged.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

152>- A9.RE  stocked  farm,  fully  equipped,  near 
««mnngh5mton‘  I??  Y’  Broome  County;  $20,000, 
$5,000  down  Werts,  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. _ 

R9+9MIN9t  (louse-  30  rooms,  four  baths, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  only  two  blocks  from  Cornell 
University  campus,  all  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings  included,  yearly  income  $9,200,  will  sell 
or  exchange  for  summer  resort  or  motel, 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Equipped  tractor  operated  dairy 
,far.m  to  lease  with  option  to  buy.  Must  be 
Within  150  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  Will  purchase 
stock  if  necessary.  BOX  2218,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEWLY  remodeled  barn,  30  tie  stalls,  seven 
i JWy  ,  rjylk,  house,  second  barn 
30x50,  would  hold  1,500  laying  hens,  grainery 
shop,  modern  house,  furnace,  gas  hot  water 
heater,  two  baths.  Running  water  and  elec- 
tricity  m  every  building;  60  tons  hay,  over 
200  tons  excellent  silage,  straw  in  bain.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Schoharie  County.  Available  imme¬ 
diately;  for  sale  or  rent  direct  from  owner. 
Good  terms.  BOX  2219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAGNIFICENT  valley  farm;  325  acres  with 
.  all  improvements.  Two  large  barns,  other 
buildings,  9-room  residence,  new  modern 
T?naf!^  bungalow.  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Ideally  situated  on  hard  road.  All  conveni- 
ences.  Now  well  known  as  a  beef  farm  but 
equally  suitable  for  dairy  or  crops.  May  be 
purchased  bare  or  with  herd  of  registered 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  all  equipment.  For  full 
information  write  or  phone  E.  H.  Rawls 
Morris,  New  York, _ 

PROVEN  profitable,  dairy  business,  eastern 
Massachusetts,  30  minutes  from  Boston.  280 
acres,  80  tillage,  beautifully  located.  City 
water.  Fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Modern 
dairy  and  two  growing,  long  established  re¬ 
tail  routes.  A  solid  business  plus  estate  and 
real  estate  development  possibilities.  Priced 
to  sell.  For  full  details  address  BOX  2222, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

"fruits  and  Foods 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50 
ypu  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed^ 
Rmck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 


BBRE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 

?aJlon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
Hudson  °FailS.P  NA-YReyhQlds,  50  Maple  St.. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  clover 

comb  honey.  Five  pound  pail  $1.85;  ex¬ 
tracted  $1.50.  Prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Mara- 
tnon,  .New  Y or k . 


HONEY,  clover,  buckwheat  or  wildflower, 
Pails,  $1.50,  delivered  Third  Zone. 
E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield.  Pa. 

NfW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest: 

?,^s-  lbs.  $7.48.  Delicious  buck¬ 

wheat  or  wildflower;  6-5  lbs.  $7.20.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9,00;  60 
lbs.  Buckwheat  or  wildflower  $7.80  FOB 
Low  quantity  prices.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail! 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  New  York 


CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 
pralines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
pound,  postpaid.  Woolley’s,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont. 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

i»/rba  ?ostage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CLOVEH  Honey  60  pounds  $9.00;  Fall  flowei 
60  pounds  $7.80  not  prepaid.  Carton  6  5- 
pound  pails  clover  $7.50  postpaid  to  thirc 
zone.  Liquid  or  granulated.  George  Hand 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


SMOKED  duck  or  goose:  $1.20  pound.  J.  G 
Connor,  Ontario,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Unsprayed  fruits.  Gericke’s  Or 
game  Farm,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York. 


C99VER  and  Blue  Thistle  honey  from  tb 
Thousand  Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton,  Nev 
York.  Three  pounds  $1.30,  six  pounds  $2.35 

thirdmzoneh°ney  flVe  P°unds  $2.30,  postpaii 

DUE  to  increased  parcel  post  rates,  we  ar 
■  to  raise  the  price  of  Avery’s  goldei 

wildflower  honey.  New  prices:  5  pounds  $1.65 
10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah 
New  York. 


C99YER:  ZaU«-backwheat  honey;  Two  paih 
$2.65,  6  for  $7.50  prepaid.  Few  sixties  left 
A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y, _ 

CHOICE  Stuart  pecans  from  orchard  to  you 

Flye  pounds  $2.50;  .  shelled  halves  foui 
pounds  $5.50.  Pecan  pieces  five  pounds  $5.5( 
postpaid.  Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SBRtNG'EPt  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City 

rv3v,  Y”  offers.  good  maternity  care;  unwec 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders  in  private  home,  gooc 

meals,  conveniences;  Catskill.  BOX  2214 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SULLIVAN  County:  Permanent  board.  Elder¬ 

ly  Person  or  couple;  quiet  home;  reason- 
able.  BOX  2213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROOM,  board  for  elderly  men;  rate  $15  pei 
week.  C.  Seber,  Hacketts.owri,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY  and  straw  for  sale;  carload  or  truckloa< 
lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Clinton  Corners  4481, _ 

WANT  tracks  for  caterpillar  tractor  mode 

30,  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. _ 

HAY  and  straw  wanted,  delivered  to  Califor 

N.  J.  Quote  prices.  Ross  Farm,  Califor 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Corn,  standing,  in  field  or  on  cot 

Robert  Randall,  Rt.  2,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  F 

WANTED:  Used  Con-sol  well  drill.  B.  i 
Bonner,  Box  336,  R,  D.  1,  New  Paltz,  N.  \ 

FOR  Sale:  1953  Massey-Harris  engine  drive 

iorage  harvester  with  hay  pick-up.  Use 
very  little.  $1,500.  Apply  Wm.  Engall,  21 
North  Mam  fat.,  Lyndonville,  New  York 
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I  Here’s  how  to  buy  a  tractor 


Just  ask  yourself:  "Will  this  tractor  do  the  most  jobs  for  me,  more  of 
the  time,  without  wasting  power?  Is  it  easy  to  operate,  and  will  it  go 
from  one  kind  of  a  job  to  another,  quickly  and  easily?” 

To  answer  yourself,  you’ve  got  to  see  the  tractor  do  yotir  jobs  on  your 
farm.  Above  all,  you  shouldn’t  let  "habit”  guide  your  choice. 

This  time,  call  your  Ferguson  Dealer.  Ask  him  to  prove  the  ability  of 
the  Ferguson  "30”  in  a  Showdown  Demonstration  on  your  farm.  Let 
him  show  you  how  many  bottoms  it  will  pull  in  your  soil.  See  how 
quickly  and  easily  anyone  can  change  implements  with  Ferguson’s 
time-proved  3-point  hookup.  Then  disc,  or  do  any  of  the  other  jobs 
you’ll  be  doing  throughout  the  year. 

You  (and  your  family)  will  discover  that  the  exclusive  Ferguson 
System  gives  you  a  lot  more  tractor  for  a  lot  less  money  ...  a  lot  more 
farming,  with  a  lot  less  work. 

Call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  today.  Set  up  a 
Showdown  Demonstration  on  your  farm  soon. 
Chances  are,  you’ve  already  missed  too  much 
.  .  .  too  long! 

FREE  BOOKLET  tells  you  “How  to  Buy  a 
Tractor”.  24  pages  of  valuable  information! 
Your  Ferguson  Dealer  has  your  copy,  or  write: 
Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

©  1963.  H.  F..  Ine. 


Get  your  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the 
Ferguson  Manure  Spreader  and  Loader. 
This  exclusive  Ferguson  combination  lets 
you  load,  hitch,  haul  and  spread  without 
leaving  the  tractor  seat!  Hydraulically  oper¬ 
ated,  patented  hook  ’n’  eye  hitch  lets  you 
do  this  tough  job  alone,  without  drudgery. 


Seeing  is  Believing  —  Get  Your  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the 


No  other  tractor  gives  you  all  the  Ferguson 
System  advantages:  Traction  and  penetra¬ 
tion  without  power-stealing  weight,  finger 
tip  and  automatic  draft  control,  front  end 
stability,  and  an  exclusive  built-in  hydraulic 
overload  release  that  saves  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  if  you  hit  a  hidden  rock  or  stump. 


See  your  nearest  Ferguson  Dealer 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

Ferguson  Distributors  for  New  York  and  New  England 


67  HUNTINGTON  ST.,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


217  PAGE  BLVD.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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In  the  New  Hampshire  Hills 


rr 


'ay  Down  in  Maine 

x 

Where  Aroostook’s  potatoes  are  the  big 
farm  story ,  but  by  no  means  the  only 

one  in  wonderful  Pine  Tree  country . 

/ 

By  JAMES  N.  BODURTHA 


old  sea  captains  sailed  down¬ 
wind  from  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  off  New  Hampshire’s 
shore  into  Maine  in  the  old 
days  of  sailing  ships  and 
schooners.  Though  land  borne 
bent,  we  followed  their  example 
on  our  recent  trip  to  Maine:  we  started  from 
some  farms  in  Massachusetts.  At  Brimfield, 
we  learned  how  Lester  Sheldon  built  a  $20,000 
poultry  business  in  the  years  since  the  war. 
Some  FHA  financing  and  veterans’  on-farm 
training  provided  valuable  assistance  in  pur¬ 
chasing  and  improving  his  farm  and  then  in 
managing  it  successfully.  .  The  sex-linked 
pullet  was  a  fine  egg  producer  for  him,  and 
he  has  1,600  of  these  blacks  ready  for  his  new 
double-deck  laying  house  again  this  Fall.  The 
yearling  hens  are  gradually  dressed  off  for 
sale  on  Sheldon’s  two  retail  egg  routes. 
Significant  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
Sheldon  feels,  have  been  profitable  gladioli 
crops  grown  earlier  for  supplementary  in¬ 
come  and  production  now  of  five  acres  grain 
corn  every  year. 

In  the  Worcester  County  hills  at  Charlton, 
Merton  Barnes  showed  us  part  of  the  flock 
of  20,000  White  Rock  capons  he  produces 
each  year  for  the  four  great  poultry  markets 
of  Jewish  holidays,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
and  Easter.  Caponized  by  surgery  at  four 
weeks,  the  birds  grow  into  eight-pound  car¬ 
casses  by  23  weeks  of  age.  They  do  even 
better  than  that  in  cold  weather,  so  Barnes 
has  remodeled  a  stock  barn  into  a  winter 
poultry  house  to  grow  5,000  birds  for  the 
especially  good  markets  —  50  cents  a  live- 
weight  pound  —  of  Eastertime. 

Eastward  into  Essex  County,  we  visited  the 
Maiden  Hill  poultry  and  dairy  farm  of  Harry 
Blackadar  at  Haverhill.  Poultry  preceded 
'attle  here  in  1933  when  Blackadar  bought 
• :: — 1-&  -HSsfeis^cresr^But  poultry 

manure  grew  lots  of  grass,  so  cattfe-were 
introduced  and  more  land  was  cleared.  Nojy 
the  herd  numbers  150  registered  Ayrshires 
and  the  farm  has  215  acres  of  cropland.  Milk 
is  sold  on  three  retail  milk  routes,  which, 
Blackadar  says,  “make  a  profitable  business 
for  anybody”;  eggs  are  sold  on  the  routes, 
too.  The  original  poultry  enterprise  has  grown 
into  a  White  Rock  chick  hatchery  operation 
that  turns  out  some  16,000  chicks  every  week 
of  the  year.  Blackadar  credits  hard  work  for 
the  growth  of  his  farm  venture  into  a  $250,000 
annual  business;  that,  plus  spending  a  dollar 
only  where  it  returned  a  profit.  Although  the 
20  years  of  poultry  have  been  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  “dairying  has  brought  me  the  most 
personal  satisfaction,”  he  says. 


New  Hampshire’s  Rockingham  County  is 
the  center  of  the  world’s  New  Hampshire  Red 
poultry  activity;  here,  both  the  Nichols  and 
Christie  poultry  farms  have  their  head¬ 
quarters.  Fred  Nichols  and  Andrew  Christie 
started  in  business  at  Kingston  many  years 
ago  and,  with  others,  developed  the  New 
Hampshire  breed  of  poultry;  then  they  saw  its 
acceptance  by  the  Standard  of  Perfection  and, 
in  the  last  10  years,  its  actuation  of  a  great 
American  broiler  industry.  Christie  believes 
the  New  Hampshire  is  still  the  bedrock  bird 
of  the  business;  but  he  has  released  an  im¬ 
proved  'White  Rock  this  year.  The  Nichols 
farm  has  one  to  offer  soon.  Nichols  has  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  in  the  broiler  industry  and 
feels  that  it  will  double  its  size  in  the  next 
10  years  and,  in  the  same  time,  greatly  im¬ 
prove  its  product.  Christie  believes  in  the 
rewards  of  hard  work  and  in  the  results  of 
courage,  imagination,  curiosity,  and  wonder¬ 
ment.  “There  was  never  greater  opportunity 
in  America  than  today,”  he  says,  “but  we  must 
not  lose  it  to  regimentation.” 


Dunloggin  Tidy  Miss,  a  Dunloggin  Woodmaster 
daughter  with  eight  records  over  600  pounds  of 
butterfat,  is  the  dam  of  Shaws  Dauntless  Crete 
Tidy,  the  Excellent  Gold  Medal  Holstein  sire 
owned  jointly  by  Harold  Shaw,  Sanford,  and 
H.  C.  Briggs  and  Son,  Turner,  Maine. 


First  place  senior  yearling  and  grand  champion 
Hereford  female  at  last  month’s  Fryeburg  Fair 
in  Oxford  County,  Maine,  was  F.  M.  Baca  Prince, 
owned  by'  Masalna  Farms,  Richmond,  and  shown 
by  Allen  Sheats,  manager.  There  are  200  more  at 
home  like  her;  she  weighs  1,250  pounds. 

Dairy,  Apples  and  Poultry  in  Maine’s 
York  County 

Into  Maine  at  Sanford,  we  stopped  for  a 
visit  at  Harold  Shaw’s  famous  Holstein  farm. 
Here  where  sires  Ormsby  Direct  and  Baber 
Farm  Dauntless  made  type  and  production 
history,  two  sons  of  brood  cow  Dunloggin 
Tidy  Miss  now  are  used  to  keep  the  record  of 
great  size  and  refined  type  going  in  the  150- 
head  herd  whose  production  in  1950  was  565 
pounds  of  fat.  “This  has  been  the  hardest 
roughage  season  we  ever  had,”  said  Shaw. 
Since  pasture  and  silage  come  first  in  his 
roughage  program,  he  will  probably  buy  some 
hay.  “The  great  opportunity  on  New  England 
dairy  farms  is  improvement  in  roughage  pro¬ 
grams,”  Shaw  believes.  “Why  mow  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  produce  roughage  with  greater  T.  D.  N. 
than  grain!” 

The  1,000-tree  apple  orchard  of  H.  C.  Brock 
in  Alfred  was  decimated  by  the  great  forest 
fire  of  1947,  when  all  but  one  of  his  14  build¬ 
ings  was  consumed.  Recovering  from  the  fire 
has  been  a  struggle,  but  replanting,  persever¬ 
ance  and  courage  have  led  the  Brocks  along 
the  road  to  reestablishment.  Brock  has  always 
insisted  on  quality  in  his  apples,  and  is  able 
to  sell  them  year  after  year  to  the  same 
Portland  firm,  which  advertises  them  especi¬ 
ally  by  name  and  brand. 

On  the  road  through  Limerick,  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  Carle  Ilsley’s  clean  White  Rock 
broilers  on  range.  He  grows  about  2,000  at  a 


Geraia  Watson  was  digging  Ontario  potatoes  on 
his _  father  Paul’s  110 -acre  farm  at  Caribou 
Maine,  in  mid-October.  Yields  have  been  up  to 
600  bushels  per  acre,  but  this  year  are  off  due  to 
dry  summer  weather.  Quality,  however,  is  the 
best  in  25  years. 

time  on  a  cent-a-bird-a-week  contract.  In 
Limerick,  too,  a  “Butter  for  Sale”  sign  at 
Mary  Blemis’  farm  was  so  unusual  that  we 
climbed  a  steep  hill  to  learn  about  her  busi¬ 
ness.  She  has  been  making  butter  for  27  years 
on  the  same  farm;  sales  have  always  been 
good  until  this  year,  “a  poor  year  for  butter.” 
She  thinks  oleo  has  cut  her  sales,  even  though 
there  are  many  people  who  still  insist  on 
farm-made  butter,  priced  now  at  75  cents  the 
pound.  Buttermilk  is  sold  as  far  away  as 
Montreal  for  50  cents  a  gallon. 

High  Production  on  the  Hills  and  in  the 

Valley 

Robert  Pike’s  Highland  Farms  in  Cornish 
command  an  imposing  view  of  surrounding 
western  York  County.  The  area  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  producing  fine  quality  McIntosh 
apples,  and  Pike  harvested  some  3,000 
bushels  this  year.  Hay  was  fed  at  pasture  to 
his  160  head  of  Jerseys  the  last  half  of  the 
Summer,  but  fields,  nevertheless,  still  stayed 
green  from  little  rain  showers.  The  Jerseys, 
a  high  producing  group  that  produced  over 
485  pounds  of  butterfat  the  last  two  years, 
are  going  into  a  pen  stable  this  Winter.  They 
have  already  been  milked  in  a  parlor,  and 
Pike’s  men  like  this  very  much  so  far,  mostly 
because  they  do  not  haVe  to  keep  bending 
their  legs.  The  4,000  bird  hatching-egg  flock, 
New  Hampshires,  is  getting  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  space,  too.  Good  construction  and 
neat  painting  mark  the  buildings  at  Highland 
Farms. 

On  Jto  the  Saco  River  Valley  at  Fryeburg, 
we  saw  the  108-acre  farm  of  Richard  Fox, 
Maine’s  1953  Green  Pastures  winner.  He  has 
a  herd  of  50  Holsteins  to  convert  pasture  and 
roughage  feed  into  milk  that  goes  to  the 
Boston  market.  The  cows  also  get  silage  made 
from  corn-waste,  from  the  15  acres  of  $3G-a- 
ton  cannery  sweet  corn  Fox  grows  each  year. 

The  Friendly  Fryeburg  Fair 

In  Oxford  County,  the  Fryeburg  Fair  has 
something  for  everybody:  one  of  the  finest 
beef  cattle  shows  in  the  East,  stiff  ox  and 
horse  drawing  competition,  a  good  dairy  show, 
the  best  of  vegetable  and  fruit  exhibits  and 
food  and  fun  for  all.  In  the  displays  this 
(Continued  on  Page  670) 


At  the  Russell  Turkey  Farm  in  North  Leeds,  Mains, 
Manager  Arthur  Nadeau  was  fattening  400  White 
Holland  and  2,000  Broad-breasted  Bronze  turkeys 
for  holiday  marketing.  These  White  Hollands  eat 
four  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound  gain  and 
will  weigh  about  21  pounds  at  market  time. 
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Agriculture  at  the  Crossroads 

- By  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW  — - — 

Part  1* 


CONTROLS 


Arthur  P.  Chew  has  achieved  the  enviable 
x’eputation  of  serving  under  eight  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Agriculture.  After  experience  gained 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal ,  he  was  hired  by  Henry  J.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Harding’s 
Cabinet,  to  work  on  the  Secretary’s  annual 
report.  This  was  in  1923.  Since  then,  he  served 
the  USDA  in  several  editorial  assignments. 
For  several  years,  he  had  the  principal  hand 
in  preparing  the  USDA  Yearbook.  Articles  by 
Mr.  Chew  have  appeared  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  New  Republic,  Barron’s  and  various  farm 
journals.  He  is  also  the  author  of  many  USDA 
publications  and  one  book,  “Plowshares  into 
Swords,”  published  by  Harper  &  Bros,  in  1948. 


The  blunt,  too  simple  view  attributes  the  brief  interlude  in  the  1920’s,  it  has  continued 
recurrence  of  the  agricultural  surplus  prob-  to  be  that.  Since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
lem,  under  peacetime  or  near  peacetime  con-  II,  indeed,  the  American  farmer’s  world  mar- 
ditions,  to  agricultural  price  supports,  which  ket  has  been  dead,  except  for  some  post- 
induce  farmers  to  produce  more  than  they  mortem  revitalization  by  the  United  States 
can  profitably  sell,  and  more  than  the  govern-  government.  Nevertheless,  under  wartime  and 


ment  also  can  profitably  sell. 

Price  Supports  the  Result,  Not  the  Cause 

Among  the  notoriously  bad  results  of  the 
price  support  program  is  a  sort  of  artificial 


postwar  encouragements,  exhortation  and 
official  inducements,  the  farmers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  as  much  as  ever  and,  indeed, 
more  than  ever  for  shipment  abroad. 

To  pull  the  rug  suddenly  from  under  them 


scarcity  for  consumers  in  the  United  States,  would  be  unthinkable.  Without  a  genuine  re¬ 
cheap  abundance  for  consumers  abroad  with  vival  of  world  trade,  as  a  result  of  which 
Uncle  Sam  paying  the  bill,  huge  accumu-  foreign  countries  will  be  increasingly  able  to 
lations  of  farm  products  in  government  stor-  buy  United  States  farm  products  rather  than 
age  with  attendant  losses,  spoilage  or  de-  Jusf  accept  them  as  gifts,  it  is  impossible 
liberate  destruction  of  unsalable  commodities,  wholly  to  abandon  or  even  greatly  to  curtail 
and  a  total  lack  of  incentives  for  the  farmers  the  price-supports.  It  is  consequently  idle  to 


npfinn’Q  farm  nrnbrorn  KrooVc  clAiU-  a  butcti  iduiv  ui  tJL V Cb  1UI  LI1C  XcU.iliei£>  ^  ^ ^  x  ^ 

Hown  Wp  hSgTp  bct Lv  themselves  to  correct  or  try  to  correct  the  thmk  only  of  that  kind  of  action  when  we 

situation.  tackle  the  mounting  farm  surplus  problem. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  not  untrue  in-  11  is  a  Problem  with  a  lengthy  history,  and 

dictment;  but  it  is  not  the  correct  or  sufficient  on,eliwe  must  study  if  we  are  t0  flnd  the 

complaint,  chiefly  because  it  blames  the  price 
tunities,  tremendous  government  holdings  of  supports  exclusively  and  implies  that  the  easy 
wheat,  com,  cotton  and  dairy  products,  cure  would  be  to  drop  them  and  throw  the  -pQ  ^n(j  beginning  of  it  we  must  look 

staggering  losses  by  the  Commodity  Credit  farmers  back  immediately  on  utterly  free  back  to  the  time  when  our  agriculture  de- 

Corporation,  and  a  seemingly  irresistible  farm  enterprise.  That  would  be  jumping  from  vei0pecj  jn  a  reciprocal  relationship  with 


down.  We  hear  the  story 
constantly,  in  official  as  well  as 
unofficial  utterances,  which 
tell  of  mounting  surpluses, 
vain  searches  for  surplus-disposal  oppor- 


solution. 


Trade  Before  World  War  I 


march  of  production  beyond  demand. 


the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 


European  industry.  This  was  the  familiar 


Why  the  program  breaks  down,  most  of  us  Under  certain  conditions,  agricultural  price  breadbasket  and  workshop  deal,  or  rather 
do  not  know,  except  in  a  superficial  sense  that  supports  are  indispensable  in  the  United  development.  There  was  nothing  arranged  in 
throws  no  light  at  all  on  what  to  do.  It  seems  States.  Our  agriculture  grew  up  to  supply  the  ^be  tie-up;  it  came  about  spontaneously.  Our 
possible,  nevertheless,  to  dig  out  the  ex-  world  max  ket  as  well  as  the  domestic  market  farm  products  went  increasingly  and  readily 
planation,  provided  we  dig  in  the  right  place;  and-  under  free  or  internationally  competitive  to  Europe,  not  only  because  Europe  wanted 
namely,  in  an  accumulation  of  theory  and  conditions,  finds  practically  all  its  prices,  those  them  but  because,  at  that  time,  the  United 
experience  hidden  in  the  archives.  True,  the  obtainable  in  the  domestic  as  well  as  those  states  wanted  Europe’s  products.  As  a  result, 
professional  farm  economists  dig  there  in-  obtainable  in  the  foreign  market,  determined  after  the  Civil  War,  agricultural  exports 
cessantly;  probably,  too,  they  find  the  buried  by  world  conditions.  It  follows  that,  if  the  soared  —  from  $297  million  in  1870  to  $480 
secret.  But  too  often  they  keep  it  to  them-  world  is  sick,  American  agriculture  is  sick  miHion  in  1900,  not  counting  forest  products, 
selves,  perhaps  because  for  agriculture  the  too.  Long  a  grievance  with  farmers  obliged,  ^s  tbe  payment,  there  was  no  difficulty 
cure  could  be  bitter  medicine.  After  all,  to  as  fbey  believed,  to  buy  in  a  dear  market  and  whatsoever:  our  transatlantic  customers  were 
prescribe  unpleasant  doses  is  to  invite  brick-  sed  a  cheap  one  both  at  home  and  abi’oad,  exchanging  goods  for  goods  with  us  and  also 
bats.  agricultures  dependence  yon  the  price-  sending  us  capital. 

depiessing  power  of  the  world  market  led  to  This  was  too  good  to  last,  and  it  did  not 
a  demand  for  farm  relief  after  World  War  I.  iaSE  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  agri" 


The  Problem  Is  Both  Rural  and  Urban 


Agriculture’s  world  market  has  been  sick 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  Early  in  World  War 
I,  it  became  a  subsidized  affair  and,  with  one 


Laymen,  in  cities  as  well  as  on  farms,  J^d  the  reason  that  was  «ood  then  is  Sood 
must  dig  into  the  archives.  The  farm  pi’ob- 

lem  is  a  national  problem,  fraught  with  tre-  The  Trouble  —  Farm  Exports  —  Is  50  Years 
mendous  consequences  not  only  to  what  we 
call  the  nation’s  business  but  to  the  whole 
economy,  in  its  structure  as  well  as  in  its 
functions.  Obviously,  the  economy  cannot  long 
continue  divided  as  to  comparatively  free 
enterprise  or  increasing  government  control. 

What  the  rural  half  chooses  will  ultimately 
become  the  choice  likewise  of  the  urban  half, 
and  vice  versa. 

Linked  inseparably  as  they  are,  country 
and  town  must  follow  one  path,  not  two.  And 
when  laymen  in  town  and  country  dig  into 
the  same  accumulation  of  theory  and  farm- 
program  experience  that  the  farm  economists 
have  mined,  they  will  see  at  once  what  is 
wrong  with  the  conventional  explanation  of 
the  agricultural  impasse.  From  there  it  is  just 
a  step  to  the  rational  and,  indeed,  the  cura¬ 
tive  explanation. 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  articles. 


(Continued  on  Page  672) 
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November  7,  1953 


Bulbs  for  Winter  Gardens 


Lombard's 
New  Model  30 

228” 

16"  SIZE  •  COMPLETE  SAW 


LOWEST  PRICED  SAW  OF  PROVEN  DESIGN 


fT  FfTS  BECAUSE:  it  feels  right,  it  cuts  like  lightning  and  needs  no 

time-out  for  costly  repairs,  it  has  proven  to  be 
a  money  maker  and  money  saver  wherever  men 
cut  cordwood,  pulp  or  logs.  When  you  watch 
the  Lombard  in  action,  you'll  see  the  advantages 
of  owning  a  saw  that's  backed  by  55  years  of 
engineering  knowledge.  —  Ask  for  a  dealer 
demonstration. 


2  OTHER  FAMOUS 
LOMBARDS: 

3A  DELUXE 

16"—  265.00 

5  H.  P.  POWERHOUSE 

20"  —  305.00 

ALL  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 


LOMBARD 


Please  send  Free  Literature  Q  Name  of  Dealer  Q  ■ 

Name _ _ _ __ _  I 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ 

City - - — - - State  _ _  ^ 

■ 

J 


202  MAIN  ST., 


ASHLAND,  MASS. 


Burpee  Sweet  Peas 

For  the  biggest,  best 
and  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring.order 
now  and  plant  this  fall. 
Try  it  for  yourself! 

Created  by  Burpee — immense 
flowers  so  deeply  ruffled  they 
appear  double.  Lovely  mixed 
colors.  We  mail  postpaid,  with 
planting  directions :  . 

SPECIAL— 25c  Pkt.forlOc; 

1  OUNCE  for  $1. 

Send  Dime  or  Dollar  Today  !\ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  , 

354  Burpee  Building  , 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
! Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


47S  S.  Chew  Read 


Hammenten,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
»ND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Complete  selection  of  popular 
varieties  plus  many  exclusive 
patented  strains  from  one  of 
America’s  leading  nurseries. 
Backed  by  over  80  years  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  planters.  Write 
today  for  free  60  page  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RIII3,  Princess  Ann, Md. 


For  a  succession  of  bright  bloom 
in  the  window  garden  from  Christ¬ 
mas  to  Easter,  pot  up  some  bulbs 
now  for  forcing  later.  It  is  possible 
to  have  interesting  variety  from  this 
-.source,  for  many  types  of  bulbs 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  method  of 
culture. 

Let  us  start  with  one  of  the  easi¬ 
est,  and  showiest — the  tulip.  I  would 
choose  the  early  flowering  type,  both 
single  and  double  sorts,  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  They  do  better  when  a  bit 
crowded,  so  you  can  put  six  bulbs 
in  a  seven-inch  pot.  If  you  want  to 
use  fancy  bowls  of  copper,  brass  or 
pottery,  use  prepared  fiber  instead  of 
soil.  I  have  found  that  both  give 
equally  good  results,  but  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  over-water  bulbs 
planted  in  -  fiber.  As  to  varieties,  I 
haye  found  the  following  eminently 
satisfactory,  having  forced  many  of 
them  year  after  year:  Couleur  Cardi¬ 
nal,  crimson  and  fragrant;  Ibis,  rose 
and  white;  Prince  Carnavan,  red  and 
gold;  De  Wet,  red-orange,  sweet- 
scented;  Diana,  pure  white  with  yel¬ 
low  base.  All  of  these  are  singles, 
and  a  study  of  the  fall  bulb  cata¬ 
logues  will  reveal  many  others 
adapted  to  forcing. 

Double  varieties  that  I  especially 
like  are:  Scarlet  Cardinal,  peony¬ 
like  flowers  of  brilliant  scarlet;  Peach 
Blossom,  soft  rose-pink  and  white; 
Tea  Rose,  primrose  yellow  and  apri¬ 
cot,  and  Snowball,  a  large,  pure 
white.  Double  varieties,  I  have  found, 
last  longer  in  bloom. 

Hyacinths  are  easily  forced,  too. 
Plant  about  four  bulbs  in  a  five-inch 
pan.  I  like  to  plant  these  bulbs  in 
fiber  in  fancy  bowls.  Each  bulb, 
though  smaller  than  the  hardy  hya¬ 
cinths,  will  produce  from  two  to  five 
spikes  of  bloom.  Bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  unlike  the  other  winter 
bulbs,  -the  French  Romans  are  not 
hardy  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
freeze. 

When  it  comes  to  daffodils,  all  of 
the  types  and  most  of  the  varieties 
may  be  forced  easily;  and  like  hya¬ 
cinths,  they  will  grow  in  water,  soil 
or  fiber.  The  poetaz  type  (cluster- 
flowered)  are  recommended  for 
growing  in  water  and  pebbles  and 
should  be  started  every  three  weeks 
to  provide  succession  of  bloom.  Good 
varieties  for  this  method  of  growing 
are  Cragford,  Paper  White  Grandi- 
flora  and  Soleil  d’Or.  The  last-named 
is  a  deep  golden  yellow  and  very 
fragrant,  as  are  the  white  varieties. 
A  piece  of  charcoal  placed  in  water 
among  the  pebbles  will  keep  it  sweet. 

For  growing  in  pots,  try  some  of 
the  miniature  daffodils,  such  as 
February  Gold,  W.  P.  Milner  and  the 


fascinating  “Hoop  Petticoat  Nar¬ 
cissus”  (Bulbocodium  conspicuus) 
In  the  Campernells  group,  Golden 
Sceptre  is  especially  lovely;  so  it  the 
old-fashioned  Single  Jonquil. 

Now,  as  to  the  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  treatment  afterward.  If  you 
use  soil,  place  bits  of  stone  or  broken 
flower  pots  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
and  fill  to  within  one-half  inch  of 
the  top  with  the  following  mixture- 
To  one  part  of  good  garden  loam 
add  one  part  of  peat  moss  and 
sufficient  fine  sand  to  make  a  some¬ 
what  gritty  texture.  Incorporate 
thoroughly  with  this  mixture  fine 
bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  one  bushel  of  soil.  After  mixing 
well,  water  gradually  until  thor¬ 
oughly  moistened  but  not  muddy. 
You  are  now  ready  to  plant  the 
bulbs.  Tulips  should  just  show  their 
tips  above  the  surface,  while  all 
others  should  be  completely  cov¬ 
ered.  Place  pans  in  a  cool  dark 
place  to  develop  root  growth.  Use  a 
cold  frame  if  you  have  it;  if  not,  dig 
a  trench.  Cover  the  pots  with  a  layer 
of  peat  moss,  then  with  coal  ashes, 
salt  marsh  hay  or  leaves  to  a  depth 
of  12  inches;  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  cellar  if  cool  and  dark.  Most  old 
houses  in  the  country  have  cellars 
with  earth  floors,  and  this  is  an  ideal 
place  for  bulbs.  But  be  sure  to  keep 
them  watered  well,  though  not  wet; 
for  if  once  allowed  to  dry  out,  the 
bulbs  are  done  for  as  far  as  bloom 
is  concerned. 

How  long  to  leave  them?  When 
the  large  bulbs  show  a  top  growth 
of  about  two  inches,  they  are  ready 
for  the  forcing  process.  Roman  Hva- 
cinths  will  probably  be  ready  at  the 
end  of  six  or  seven  weeks  (they 
must  be  kept  in  the  cellar);  the 
large  bulbs  will  require  from  12  to 
14  weeks.  Bring  in  at  intervals  for 
a  succession  of  bloom;  and  when  you 
bring  them  in,  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
semi-dark  place  until  they  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  change. 
Water  sparingly  at  first,  increasing 
the  amount  gradually.  Continue  this 
treatment  until  the  buds  have 
formed,  then  bring  them  into  a 
warm,  well-lighted  room.  The  blos¬ 
soms  will  last  longer  if  kept  out  of 
direct  sun. 

Hardy  bulbs  that  have  been  forced 
may  be  planted  outdoors  the  next 
Fall  and  will  probably  give  some 
bloom  the  following  Spring.  The 
second  season  will  see  them  back  to 
normal,  and  they  will  continue  to 
bloom  year  after  year  indefinitely— 
at  least  that  has  been  my  experience 
with  tulips  and  daffodils. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Flowers  But  No  Fruit 


If 

Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
j  and  how  to  grow  them.  Freecopv. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Fall  Setting 

State  Inspected.  Catskill,  Premier,  Robinson,  Sparkle, 
Temple  Eden,  Howard:  25-$ 1 .25  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25; 
500-$  1 2 ;  1 000- $22.  Gem,  Streamliner,  Superfection 

Everbearing:  25-$  1 .75  50-$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Postpaid. 

Also  Raspberries,  Blueberries.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 


CHOICE  FIR,  PINE,  SPRUCE  FIVE  YEAR  2T. 
3  For  $1.00  Postpaid. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  GIANT  INDIAN  SUMMER  EVER- 
BEARING  RED  RASPBERRRY  PLANTS:  50-$3.50; 
1 00-$7.00  postpaid.  Set  now,  large  berries  next  June. 
MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  R.D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HOLLAND  BULBS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  CROCUS.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
HEHER  NURSERY,  RFD  I.  Box  76,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


SELL  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  SEEDS 

Write  for  details  of  the  Growmore  Franchise.  Many 
open  territories.  GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 
DEPT.  R.  BOX  937,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 

TREE  RIPENED  ORANGES,  or  GRAPEFRUIT,  or 
Mixed  to  Order.  FOR  CHRISTMAS  order  by  Dec.  5. 
$5.15  per  bushel,  express  free.  L.  F.  CORLISS, 
BOX  1124,  WINTER  PARK,  FLORIDA 

BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Variety  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


AMERICAN  GINSENG 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Plant  Now:  For  $1.35  pick  Blueberries  next  summer. 
Catalog  free.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosens  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

Red  Raspberry  Plants:  Latham,  September,  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  Taylor.  Eureka  Plant  Fm.,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  White  Spruce-Scotch  Pine  Christmas  Trees 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

MOTORS,  FANS,  PUMPS,  POWER  TOOLS.  Up  to 
20%  discount  on  list  price.  Free  catalogue.  Morris 
Engineering  Associates,  Box  422,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  $1.00  POSTPAID— 
C  BOXES  $5.00.  GUARANTEED. 

NEPCO,  LEROY  5,  OHIO 


I  would  like  to  get  some  advice 
from  you  on  what  I  can  do  about 
my  peach,  plum,  apple  and  pear 
trees.  These  are  eight  year  old  trees 
and  the  only  fruit  I  have  received 
is  from  the  peach  trees,  but  not 
too  excessive  while  my  other  trees 
have  plenty  of  flowers  but  bear  no 
fruit.  The  trees  are  on  a  level,  well 
dry  soil.  I  have  been  told  to  fertilize 
my  soil  around  the  trees,  by  either 
digging  down  about  one  foot  around 
each  tree  and  three  feet  out  from  the 
trunk  and  filling  this  with  manure. 
I  was  also  told  to  drive  holes  about 
two  feet  apart  and  a  foot  or  so  in¬ 
side  the  extending  limbs  about  two 
feet  deep  and  fill  them  with 
“Vigoro.”  g.  J.  c. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

The  lack  of  fruit  production  with 
abundant  flowers  can  be  attributed 
to  (1)  a  need  for  a  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izer;  (2)  lack  of  bees  and  insects  for 
pollination;  (3)  lack  of  a  suitable 
pollinizing  variety;  (4)  unfavorable 
weather  at  blossoming  which  pre¬ 
vents  fruit  set;  (5)  low  temperatures 
during  Winter  or  Spring  which  kill 
the  blossoms. 

In  your  case,  it  would  seem  that 
the  difficulty  is  lack  of  suitable 
pollinizing  varieties  for  the  apple, 
plum,  and  pear  trees.  The  peach  is, 
with  the  exception  of  J.  H.  Hale, 
Mikado  and  a  few  others,  able  to  set 
fruit  with  its  own  pollen;  that  is, 
it  is  self-fruitful.  However,  most 
pears,  Japanese  plums  and  apples 
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are  self-unfruitful  and  require  a 
second  variety  for  pollination  pur¬ 
poses.  Delicious  and  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous  are  especially  good  pollinizers 
for  the  apple.  Clapp  Favorite  is  a 
good  sort  for  the  pears,  and  almost 
any  other  variety  of  plum  will  do. 

Fruit  trees  are  most  productive  on 
high  land  relatively  free  from 
spring  frosts  and  winter  cold.  Since 
plum  trees  bloom  earliest,  spring 
frosts  may  kill  the  flowers  and  young 
fruit. 

Fruit  trees  respond  to  additions  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  A  good  rule  of 
thumb  to  follow  for  a  single  tree  is 
one-fourth  pound  of  sodium  nitrate 
or  one-eighth  pound  of  ammonium 
nitrate  per  year  of  tree  age.  For  best 
results,  this  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
growth  starts,  by  broadcasting  at  the 
edges  of  the  branches. 

There  is  no  special  need  to  dig  a 
trench  or  drive  holes  for  fertilizer 
unless  the  trees  are  on  the  lawn  or 
in  a  heavy  sod  where  surface  appli¬ 
cations  may  be  unsightly  or  may  not 
reach  the  tree  roots.  Additions  of 
fertilizers  to  fruit  trees  by  the  use 
of  several  two-foot  deep  holes 
around  the  trees  place  the  fertilizer 
below  the  majority  of  the  feeder 
roots.  In  clean  cultivation  or  under 
mulch,  feeder  roots  are  located  near 
the  soil  surface,  about  two  to  four 
inches  below  the  ground.  Both  for 
convenience  and  for  tree  response, 
fertilizers  are  usually  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  soil.  l.  d.  t. 
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The  game  laws  conserve  wild 
life  in  order  fo  preserve  for 
you  the  sport  you  love.  Coop¬ 
erate  with  your  friend,  the 
game  warden. 


39411  St.  John  St. 


New  Haven  5,  Conn 


30  Shorts  or  20  Long  Rifle 
cartridges— world's  larg-f 
est  magazine  capacity. 
Greatest  number  of 
sighting  combinations 
available  on  any  rifle 
Just  two  of'’  many 
reasons  for  the  tre 
mendous  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  146B. 


SHOTS 


Model 

146B 

22  cal., 


c 


*28” 


($29.95  West 
of  Rockies) 


YOUR  MOSSBERG 
DEALER  WANTS  TO 
SHOW  YOU  THIS  ONE 


And  when  you  see  it, 
note  the  fine  quality, 
the  beautiful  finish. 
Compare  it  with  the 
finest ! 


Send  for  FREE  catalog 


No  sales  at 
factory 


^FIRESTONE — LEE—  GOODRICH. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 

THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 

Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


CATCH  PESTS*  PELTS! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  etc.  Takes  minks,  coons  without  damaging 
pelts.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to 
set  open  ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
Jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 

Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  &,  Baiting  Secrets 

HAVAHART,  5-N  Water  SI.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


LIME*  SEED*  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cos!  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
)$,000  working  in  28  states. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  l.  NEW  JERSEY 


- - -  CANVAS  COVERS  . 

direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices 

6  x  8  @  $3-84  |  Write  for  samples 

8  x  12  @  7  68  I  and  st0ck  S|Z0S 

tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  IB77) 

#3  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


November  7,  1953 


Hybrid  Petunia  Seedings 

I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  save  the  seed  from 
my  hybrid  petunias  and  try  to 
perpetuate  them?  What  are  your 
ide&s  on  this  matter?  e.  e.  a 

Seed  saved  from  hybrid  plants  of 
any  kind  will  germinate  as  well  as 
any  other  seed  and  make  approxi¬ 
mately  normal  plant  growth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plants  grown  from  this 
seed  will  be  much  more  variable  in 
all  characters,  and  usually  so  much 
less  productive  than  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  hybrid  seed  that  it  is  never 
advisable  to  use  it  for  planting.  How¬ 
ever,  experience  has  shown  that  with 
tomatoes  the  second  generation  hy¬ 
brids,  or  so-called  F-2,  while  more 
variable,  are  very  nearly  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  the  F-l  and  not  enough  more 
variable  to  be  objectionable.  For  this 
reason  second  generation  hybrid 
tomato  seed  is  being  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  since  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  produce.  Since  the  petunia  is  in 
the  same  family  as  tomatoes,  the 
second  generation  in  this  flower 
might  be  worth  growing.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  try  the  first  and 
second  generation  hybrids  and 
make  up  your  own  mind  whether  or 
not  they  are  worth  growing  but, 
in  making  a  trial  of  this  kind,  be 
sure  to  grow  the  first  generation  hy¬ 
brid  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  fertility  and  time  of 
planting. 


Where  Land  Is  Flooded 

Do  we  have  to  stand  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor  flooding  our  farm  land? 

A  party  bought  the  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  ours.  He  wanted  a  lake  on  the 
property  so  changed  the  course  of 
a  brook  that  ran  along  the  edge  of 
his  property  and  the  State  highway. 
This  brook  now  runs  through  his 
property.  He  built  a  large  dam  and 
made  the  lake.  As  the  water  runs 
over  the  dam,  it  is  supposed  to  run 
down  a  ditch  which  he  dug  close  to 
our  line  fence,  back  to  the  old 
course  of  the  brook. 

Every  time  it  rains  and  the  water 
rises,  it  floods  our  valuable  fruit 
land. 

Isn’t  there  some  way  he  can  be 
made  to  take  care  of  this?  Talking 
to  him  about  it  does  not  do  any 
good.  A.  D.  K. 

As  you  describe  the  situation,  you 
are  without  doubt  entitled  to  go  in¬ 
to  court  and  obtain  an  injunction 
against  a  neighbor  permitting  the 
flooding  of  your  land.  While  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  legal  right  to  change  the 
course  of  the  brook  and  make  the 
large  dam  and  make  the  lake,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  injure  your  property 
or  your  rights  by  doing  so. 

You  understand,  of  course,  you 
would  have  to  employ  a  lawyer 
there  to  represent  you  in  the  suit, 
since  you  say  it  does  no  good  talking 
with  this  neighbor  about  it.  Then 
you  would  take  your  lawyer’s  advice 
as  to  the  proceedings.  r.  d.  b. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 


Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith _  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston .  4.25 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 
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JI^rVEEDOL 

TRACTOR  OIL 


Makes  engines  last  longer,  run  better! 


DON’T  RISK  a  half-way  lubricant  to  protect  your  val¬ 
uable  farm  equipment!  With  an  ordinary  oil,  60  to  70 
hours  of  hard  work  can  mean  trouble!  Even  100  hours  may 
be  too  much  for  some  so-called  “better”  tractor  oils.  PLAY 
SAFE!  Get  150-HOUR  veedol!  Gasoline  tractors  are  safe 
for  a  full  150  hours  with  150-hour  veedol  Tractor  Oil^« 
the  better  tractor  oil  by  the  clock! 


1 


sAves 

YOU 
5  ^ 'AYsi 


r 


I.  SAVES  OIL  —by  giving  longer  service  between  <aU 
changes  in  gasoline  tractors, 

2*  SAVES  FUEL  — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

3.  SAVES  TIME -by  avoiding  breakdown  delays* 

4.  SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5*  SAVES  REPLACEMENTS  —  by  protecting  engine  parts, 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Setter  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


Veedw 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
"  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Tulsa  San  Francisco 
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|  Timesaving  tips 
|  for  storing 

j  your  tractor 

I  When  it  comes  to  storing  tractors, 

?  the  proverbial  “ounce  of  preven- 
!  tion”  really  pays  off.  Here  are  just  a 
few  storing  tips  that  will  save  you 
time  and  trouble  when  you  put  your 
|  tractor  in  service  next  spring. 


Baby  that  battery! 

Remove  it  from  the  mount,  see  that 
it’s  fully  charged,  and  store  it  some¬ 
place  where  it  can’t  freeze.  Check 
it  periodically  and  recharge  w7hen 
necessary. 


Clean  and  rustproof 
the  engine! 


Flush  the  engine  thoroughly  with  a 
crankcase  cleaning  oil.  Drain  and 
refill  the  crankcase  with  GULF  NO¬ 


RUST  ENGINE  OIL 
Grade  2.  Run  engine 
10  minutes  at  one- 
fourth  throttle.  Leave 
this  oil  in  the  crank¬ 
case. 


j  Don’t  risk  lay-up  rust! 

Unpainted  parts  of  your  implements 
J  should  be  given  a  good  coating  of 
GULF  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM 
GREASE  to  help  prevent  rusting. 
1  There  is  no  better  rust  inhibitor. 
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Plug  exhaust  pipe! 


Also  plug  the  crankcase  breather 
pipe— to  help  keep  rust-forming 
moisture  out  of  the  engine.  Use  a 
large  cork,  rubber  or  wooden  plug, 
or  a  piece  of  cloth.  Don’t  use  waste 
rags  or  small  pieces  that  might  get 
into  the  engine. 


For  a  great  many  more  helpful  tips 
on  laying  up  your  tractor,  send  for 
your  FREE,  illustra¬ 
ted  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Farm 
Tractor  Guide. 


Just  send  a  postcard  to 
Gulf  Farm  Aids, 

Room  715,  Gulf  Bldg.f 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Thrifty 
farmers 
go  Gulf! 


‘VTTTl'Y'rp  M OMTT T  —“Some  Quick-Starting  Hints  for 
i.N  XLi-A.  X  iVivlN  X  XX  Cold  Weather  Tractor  Operation*! 


Way  Down  in  Maine 


(Continued  from  Page  666) 
year,  Mountainview  Grange  No.  305 
took  first  prize  with  a  step-shelved 
arrangement  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Edith  Knox  of  Fryeburg 
made  the  best  loaf  of  white  breach 
Roger  Bragdon,  North  Berwick,  took 
most  of  the  ox-draw  honors;  and 
Frank  Gilbert  of  Farmington  took 
a  majority  of  sheep  blues.  Windham 
High  School’s  FFA  beef  judging 
team  won  its  competition,  and 
Limington  Academy  FFA  judges  did 
the  best  in  the  dairy  classes.  The 
first  Fryeburg  Fair  was  held  in  1856. 

At  Bethel,  Linwood  Felt  showed  us 
the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  that  he 
handles  as  herdsman  for  Thurstonia 
Farm.  They  produce  four  per  cent 
milk  for  the  Rumford  market,  and 
all  are  registered.  A  barn  cleaner  has 
been  very  satisfactory  at  the  farm, 
he  said,  and  so  has  been  a  sealed, 
glazed  steel  silo.  One  of  the  Thurs¬ 
tonia  Guernseys,  Shaker  Farm  Diana, 
is  a  Maine  champion  with  a  record 
of  15,495  pounds  of  milk  and  893 
pounds  fat. 

Franklin  County  Beef  and  Sweet 
Corn  Country 

We  stopped  one  evening  at  the 
Elpine  Angus  Farm  of  Edwin  Lucas 
in  Rumford  Center.  There  is  a  regis¬ 
tered  herd  of  40  head  of  Briarcliff- 
bred  Aberdeen  Angus  beef  cattle 
here.  Lucas  has  always  been  a  be¬ 
liever  in  quality  and  plans  to  keep 
his  herd  small  to  give  it  close  and 
exacting  attention.  Most  of  his  sales 
are  for  breeding  purposes.  Further 
along  in  East  Dixfield,  Roger  Hol¬ 
man  raises  registered  Herefords.  He 
has  about  50  head,  the  produce  of 
which  is  in  demand  as  breeding 
stock.  Very  little  grain  is  fed  here, 
Cephas  Austin  told  us,  and  the  “cows 
run  loose  all  the  time.” 

Up  into  sweet  corn  country  at 
Farmington,  Linwood  York  has 
Herefords,  too,  but  he  grows  60  acres 
of  canning  corn  in  addition.  The 
corn  was  worth  four  cents  a  pound 
of  kernels  this  year.  Some  oats  are 
grown,  too,  in  the  rotation  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  100  Herefords, .the  market  for 
which  is  4-H  baby  beef  and  breeder 
sales. 

The  great  white  barn  at  Silver 
Valley  Hereford  Farms  at  New 
Sharon  ties  up  both  Herefords  and 
Holsteins.  The  Holsteins  are  recent 
additions  to  George  Davis’  farming 
program,  but  Herefords  have  been 
bred  for  many  years.  They  are  the 
great  Publican  Domino  strain  and 
in  demand  as  breeders  all  over  the 
country.  Over  a  hundred  acres  of 
sweet  corn  and  string  beans  are 
grown  for  cash  crops.  This  year,  not 
a  thing  was  necessary  to  control  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  The  sweet  corn 
gets  plenty  of  manure,  1,200  pounds 
of  5-10-10,  then  a  couple  hundred 
pounds  of  nitrate  for  fertilizer. 

L.  A.  Monk  of  Burnham,  Waldo 
’County,  grows  a  good  lot  of  snap 
beans.  He  packages  yellow-eyes  in 
one  and  two  pound  cellophane  bags 
for  20  cents  a  pound.  His  varieties, 
Highmore  and  State  of  Maine,  pro¬ 
duce  about  20  60-pound  bushels  to 
an  acre.  On  some  land,  though,  they 
produce  up  to  40  bushels.  Fertiliza¬ 
tion  runs  about  800  pounds  of 
5-10-10  per  acre. 

Floyd  Lovejoy,  also  of  Burham,  is 


poultry  manure  for  it  from  the  three 
batches  of  25,000  White  Rock  broil 
ers  he  grows  a  year  for  half  a  cent 
a  bird  a  week,  plus  half  the  profits 
He  had  13  acres  this  year  and  har¬ 
vested  about  four  tons  of  ears  to  the 
acre.  c 

Robert  Nutter,  son  of  Maine  Agri¬ 
culture  Commissioner  Nutter,  showed 
us  about  their  Maple  View  Farms  in 
Corinna  where  they  produce  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle,  milk  and  McIntosh  apples 
Seventy-five  Holsteins  made  over 
500  pounds  of  butterfat  apiece  in 
1952;  many  of  the  animals  are 
daughters  of  the  14-year  old  Gold 
Medal  bull,  Dauntless  Togus*  Direct 
now  at  the  Maine  artificial  bull  rin<*’ 
Some  40  acres  of  oats  are  grown  in 
the  rotation  every  year,  but  no  corn 
anymore;  the  silage  is  all  grass 
Apples  come  from  a  50-acre  orchard! 

Then  the  Potato  Empire 


Into  the  world’s  famous  potato 
empire  of  Aroostook  County,  we 
visited  the  Merry  Brothers  farm  in 
Sherman  Mills.  They  have  the  larg¬ 
est  Guernsey  herd  in  the  county  to 
supplement  income  from  30  acres  of 
Katahdin  seed  potatoes.  Most  of  the 
milk  is  retailed  locally,  but  some 
goes  wholesale  to  Portland  and 
Boston.  Eggs  from  a  sizeable  poultry 
flock  are  retailed  on  the  local  milk 
routes.  Although  potato  prices  ap¬ 
peared  low  this  year,  Marshall 
Merry  said  “We  were  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  a  little  cheaper  than  in 
other  years.”  Their’s  go  for  seed 
later  anyway,  and  with  the  weather 
the  way  it  was  —  cold  and  snowing 
early  —  and  the  crop’s  quality  so 
outstandingly  good,  it  is  possible  the 
Merrys  will,  by  storing  now,  get 
back  their  production  costs,  plus  a 
little  profit. 

At  the  Harold  Boulier  farm  in 
Stacyville,  Mrs.  Boulier  was  cooking 
a  brown  earthenware  pot  full  of 
beans  and  salt  pork  for  Saturday 
night  supper.  They  grew  the  beans 
themselves,  but  the  .  big  crop  is 
potatoes,  28  acres  of  seed  Kennebecs. 
A  sizable  acreage  of  oats  is  also 
grown  in  the  rotation  for  feeding  42 
head  of  Hereford  cattle  in  Winter. 
“Planning  is  hard  today,”  says  Mrs. 
Boulier,  whose  ancestors  carved  the 
farm  from  virgin  forests,  “with  farm 
experts,  people  who  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  telling  you  what  to 
do.”  She  thinks  the  government 
should  keep  its  nose  out  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  business. 


Prices  a  Problem 


Oliver  Grant  in  Patten,  thinks  so, 
too.  He  favors  letting  the  whole  sup¬ 
port  structure  fall,  and  observes  that 
the  one-third  unsupported  farmers 
cannot  exist  in  competition  with  two- 
thirds  of  farmers  propped.  His  160- 
acre  farm  grows  Katahdin  seed 
potatoes  and  roughage  for  a  herd  of 
27  Holsteins.  With  potatoes  down  to 
$1.00  a  barrel  and  milk  around  $4.00 
a  cwt.,  Grant  has  two  farm  products 
that  could  make  1953  “a  terrible 
year.”  But  he  got  his  potatoes  dug 
satisfactorily  with  local  help  (young 
people  are  dismissed  from  school), 
at  21  cents  a  barrel.  And  he  thought 
it  possible  that  the  high  quality  of 
Maine  potatoes  and  first  the  dry, 


Among  the  many  fine  individuals  Roderick  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  specialist  in  Scotch 
cattle  and  former  Ayrshire  breeders’  representative,  has  to  work  with  at 
Blackadar’s  Maiden  Hill  Farm  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  Maiden  Hill  Golden 
Bond.  She  is  the  highest  indexed  Approved  Ayrshire  cow  with  two 
daughters.  Her  first  two  daughters’  immature  records  average  13,573  pounds 

milk  and  572  pounds  butterfat. 
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then  the  cold  weather  might  ILeavitt  takes  care  of  the  fruit  busi- 
qtrengthen  prices.  His  yield  was  run-  ness.  He  has  a  20,000-bushel  storage 
ninrf  around  190  barrels  to  the  acre,  on  the  farm  for  timely  marketing  to 
A  ton  and  a  quarter  of  fertilizer  was  Boston  commission  houses  and  to 
used  to  get  that  yield,  itself  low  local  buyers  at  the  farm.  Spraying 
pnough  because  of  the  weather.  costs  were  high  this  year,  but  he  is 

confident  fair  prices  will  hold  for 
Soil  and  Climate  for  Potatoes  apples.  In  addition  to  the  apples,  he 

. ,  .,  has  four  acres  of  low-bush  blue- 
George  Morse  in  Hersey  said  it  berries  which  are  burned  over  every 
was  a  good  year  m  size  and  quality  other  Spring;  he  rakes  a  ton  and  a 
for  his  Green  Mountain  potatoes.  He  half  0f  berries  alternate  years  for 
grows  this  variety  because  its  heavy  canning. 

foliage  smothers  out  witch  grass  Qur  iast  farm  st0p  jn  Maine  was 
indigenous  to  the  area,  and  it  is  of  at  the  Brigeen  Farms  of  Hugh  C. 
good  taste  and  quality.  Aroostook  s  Briggs  and  Son  in  Turner.  Both 
soil  and  climate  he  credited  as  first  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  are  bred 
causes  for  immense  potato  produc-  here  an(j  100  head  are  milking  all 
tion.  This  year  the  crop  is  about  60  the.  time  to  supply  the  Briggs’  retail 
million  bushels.  The  soil  of  his  own  miik  routes.  The  herds  are  kept  on 
farm  is  a  red-black  loam  with  some  separate  farms  which  have  a  total 
stone.  He  uses,  like  most  growers,  a  area  of  about  600  acres.  The  Hol- 
standard  Maine  2%  -bushel  potato  stein  herd,  led  by  Shaws  Dauntless 
barrel,  fir  or  pine  staves  bound  by  Crete  Tidy,  is  in  the  500-pound  fat 
ash  hoops.  class.  The  Guernseys  are  almost  in 

it,  and  have  show  type,  too;  a  senior 
yearling  Guernsey  bull  was  junior 
champion  at  Eastern  States  this 
year.  Over  100  tons  of  fertilizer  are 
used  a  year  at  Brigeen  Farms,  and 
150  tons  of  limestone. 

Then  it  was  with  regrets  we  turned 
toward  home.  Our  trip  into  Maine 
was  a  long  one — almost  2,000  miles — 
and  one  long  to  remember.  The  State 
was  big  and  good  to  us.  It  has 
mountains  and  valleys,  sea  and  shore, 
forest  and  fields.  Its  agriculture  is 
diverse  and  abundant  —  from  pota- 
is  Owen  Berry’s  “Pagoda”  toes  and  §rain  through  peas,  sweet 
house  in  Maine’s  Waldo  co™>  blueberries  and  apples  to  meat, 
County  poultry  country.  Square,  it  milk  and  eggs.  Its  people— on  family 
covers  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  faFms  for  five>.  S1*  and  more  gener- 
90,000  chicks  are  brooded  on  the  first  ations  are  friendly,  energetic  and 
floor;  a  second  is  used  for  birds  as  ingenious.  Their  Maine  character, 


This 
broiler 


they  get  bigger  and  older. 


straight,  staying,  and  strong,  is  tem¬ 
pered  with  kindness  and  cheer.  The 
Lyman  Getchell  showed  us  18,000  farmers  are  adapting  improvements 
bushels  of  seed  Katahdins  in  storage,  and  advances  in  business,  agriculture 
He  grows  that  many  on  his  farm  in  and  science  to  their  own  needs  and 
Limestone,  where  the  soil  is,  sur-  plans,  their  economies  changing  with 
prisingly,  acid  enough  for  scab-free  the  country’s  and  the  world’s.  Po- 
potato  production.  It  is  only  the  tatoes  are  French  fried  and  frozen, 
underlying  rock  that  is  composed  of  corn  is  canned,  broilers  are  raised, 
lime  deposits.  hardwood  is  pulped,  turkeys  are 

At  Dennis  Getchell’s  Lu-Den  grown,  the  railway  refrigerates  its 
Farms  in  Limestone,  potatoes  are  cars.  Yet  all  over  this  land,  the 
still  a  chief  crop,  but  Polled  Here-  farmers  hold  fast  to  their  long  tra- 
ford  cattle  are  encouraging  the  ditions  and  ways  tried  and  true, 
growth  of  more  grass,  grain  and  le-  They  are  not  moved  by  setbacks  of 
gumes  all  the  time.  Foundation  a  season  to  wanting  or  asking  for 
Hereford  animals  are  sold  to  breed-  support  or  control.  They  look  for- 
ers  all  over  the  East,  some  steers  to  ward  already  to  the  Spring,  bigger 
4-H  people  and  an  occasional  carcass  and  better  crops  and  another  har- 
locally  through  a  nearby  slaughter  vest.  They  are  seasoned,  and  they 
house.  Dressed  beef  brought  50  cents  plan,  as  citizens  of  their  State  and 
a  pound  in  1952,  but  is  selling  this  Nation,  to  do  as  best  they  can  on 
year  at  40  cents.  Although  Getchell  their  own  so  long  as  they  are  able, 
is  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  We  look  forward  to  seeing  them, 
beef  business,  and  is  willing  to  get  their  families  and  farms  again. 

out  of  the  potato  business  altogether,  - 

the  combination  has  mutual  advan¬ 
tages:  with  manure  on  his  potato 
crops,  he  is  getting  great  yields  with 
25  per  cent  less  fertilizer  than  he 
formerly  used 


Two  1954  Calendar  Books 
For  Christmas  Gifts 


_  .  ,  Anyone  familiar  with  the  annual 

lrd°  Houlton,  we  found  offer  here  of  the  Flowers  of  America 
that  Basil  Bryant  has  also  combined  caiendar  book,  for  engagements  and 
the  potato,  gram  and  livestock  in-  diary  notes,  will  again  recognize  that 
dustries.  He  has  a  herd  of  33  regis-  Christmas  is  coming.  This  year,  in 
tered  Durhams  in  addition  to  certi-  Edition  to  the  Flowers  calendar  for 
fled  seed  oats  and  potato  enterprises.  1954,  we  are  offering  a  similar  new 
J.  A.  Roberts  in  Sherman  Mills  is  edition  called  The  New  England 
diversified  with  sheep  and  Holsteins.  Calendar.  Each  book  has  its  own 
Sixty-five  acres  of  Katahdins  and  special  appeal. 

Irish  Cobblers  are  produced,  but  the  These  two  handsome  calendar 
mi^  ,lrom  20  registered  Holsteins  vojumes  make  gratifying  Yuletide 
and  the  meat  and  wool  from  the  40  gifts  or  for  one’s  own  use,  as  thou- 
grade  sheep  stabilize  and  strengthen  san(js  0f  our  readers  have  signified 
income.  No  alfalfa  is  grown  m  this  over  recent  years.  Shopping  by  mail, 
area  because  of  severe  wintei  killing.  moreover,  is  always  simple,  and  a 

Waldo  County’s  Poultry  calendar  book  for  the  new  year 

answers  a  gift  purpose  beyond  most 
In  the  intensive  poultry  country  things  on  one’s  holiday  lists, 
of  Waldo  County,  we  learned  from  jn  both  of  these  calendars,  there 
County  Agent  Fred  Webster  that  are  52  full-page  illustrations;  the 
Belfast,  scene  of  the  annual  Maine  cover  pages  front  and  back  are  in 
broiler  festival,  has  always  been  fun  color;  they  are  both  printed  on 
known  for  quality  poultry.  When  the  durable  stock  with  looseleaf  binding, 
northeast  markets  needed  more,  and  are  boxed  for  mailing.  Opposite 
buyers  came  to  Waldo  County,  which  each  picture  is  a  page  for  daily 
responded  by  immense  recent  ruled-off  entries, 
growth.  Over  15  million  broilers  will  Flowers  of  America  holds  photo- 
be  produced  in  1953.  graphs  from  the  meadow  rue  and 

One  of  the  local  growers  is  the  wheat  sprays  to  the  primrose  jasmine 
Goldtop  Farm  of  John  Ingraham  and  and  the  orchid.  One  called,  “A 
Sons,  in  Knox.  They  grow  75,000  Hundred  Faces”  is  a  speaking  like- 

White  Rock  broilers  a  year  on  con-  ness  0f  pansies,  massed  in  a  garden 

tract  for  a  penny  a  bird  a  week.  In  bed. 

combination,  they  have  a  100-head  The  New  England  Calendar  takes 
herd  of  registered  Holsteins  that  you  from  a  lobsterman’s  village 
yields  great  yearly  amounts  of  milk  down  on  the  Maine  coast,  on  through 
from  grass  and  corn  fertilized  by  rural  scenes  in  the  six  States,  and 

nearly  600  tons  of  poultry  manure  f0  a  collection  of  wonderful  old 

niade  annually  by  the  broilers.  homes  in  town  and  on  the  farm. 

,  .  _  .  „  To  make  a  choice  between  the  two 

Androscoggin  County  Farms  is  n0  means  easy:-  one  solution  is 

We  bought  some  Delicious  apples  to  order  both! 
at  Leavitt’s  hilltop  Fruit  and  Dairy  For  sale  through  The  Rural  New- 
Farms  in  Turner.  In  farm  partner-  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
ship  with  his  father  here,  Arch  1,  N.  Y.  Price  for  each  book:  $1.25. 


Don't  wont ... you  may  he  late 


It  pays  to  have  your  V-C  Fertilizer  on  hand  when  you  need  it! 

To  moke  certain  you  obtain  the  V-C  Fertilizers  you  need 
for  your  1954  crops,  we  urge  you  to  place  your  order  NOW! 
Quite  a  number  of  farmers  were  disappointed  last  spring 
because  they  waited  too  late  to  buy  fertilizer.  We  are  manu¬ 
facturing  V-C  Fertilizers  right  now  for  spring  crops. 

We  want  all  of  our  customers  to  have  all  the  V-C  Fertilizers 
they  need  to  produce  bigger  yields  of  better  quality  crops. 
You  can  help  us  to  help  you  by  placing  your  order  early.  Buy 
your  V-C  Fertilizers  now  and  accept  delivery  during  the 
winter  months.  V-C  Fertilizers  stay  in  good  condition  when 
properly  stored  in  a  dry  place.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today! 

Famous  for  crop-producing  power 
and  easy-drilling  quality  since  1885 

VC  Fertilizer 


AlMYs 

Use - 


EWMH 


CABLE  &  INSULATION 

Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  ‘round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect*, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed: 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


SAVE.":  $16  a  Ton 


BROWER 


FEED  MIXER 

World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer  1  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today  1 
BROWER  MFG.  CO,  Bqx  3101,  Quincy,  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BL06..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


PATENTS 


for  fREE 

literature  and 
NO  RISK  offer 


1ICU#  BULLDOZER 
Iffilf  TRACTOR 

Your  boy  will  whoop  and  holler  for  JOY  when  he  sees 
this  new  and  different  play  vehicle.  With  it 
he’ll  do  all  kinds  of  constructive  “play-work”. 

For  the  INLAND  BULLDOZER  TRACTALL 

looks  just  like  the  kind  adults  use.  Chain  Drive. 
Ruggedly  built.  Ideal  for  children  up  to  age  12. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  directly  to  us  for 
FREE  Bulletin,  “Play  -  Days  Unlimited.” 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.  RN-11,  164  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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don’t  let 


winter  rust 


catch  you 


When  it’s  lay-up  time  for  your  farm  machinery  don’t  you 
be  caught  napping!  RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  give  your 
equipment  complete  all-winter  protection. 

Let  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  give  the  proper  kind  of 
protection  to  your  valuable  machinery  NOW  for  longer 
life  and  bigger  profits ! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied 
with  a  rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows, 
cultivators,  discs  and  other  implements. 
This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust 
and  adds  years  of  usefulness  to  your  valu¬ 
able  farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  603  resists  rust  formation 
on  inside  of  idle  engines  by  forming  a  last¬ 
ing  film.  Rust-Ban  603  gives  dependable, 
all-winter,  protective  coating  to  cylinders, 
pistons  and  other  inner  precision  parts.  For 
best  results  follow  directions  when  using. 


Your  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR 

has  a  complete  line  of 
dependable  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts— Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD,  Esso  Tractor 
Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline— 
to  help  you  get  performance- 
plus  from  your  tractor,  ^ 
truck,  and  other  machinery. 

ESSO  MULTI-PURPOSE  GREASE  H- 

one  top  protection  lubricant 
for  all  farm  machinery. 
Eliminates  excess  storage  and 
mistakes  in  application. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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I  Agriculture  at 

(Continued  from  Page  667) 
cultural  exports  began  to  decline:  in 
fact,  the  peak  year  was  1898.  True, 
Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe 
were  as  hungry  as  ever  for  United 
States  cereals,  meats,  tobacco  and 
cotton;  but  the  United  States  was  not 
so  hungry  for  European  factory  pro¬ 
ducts,  since  it  was  itself  advancing 
in  factory  production.  In  fact,  we 
were  looking  for  export  trade  in 
many  industrial  commodities,  and 
finding  it.  In  consequence,  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  our 
principal  foreign  market  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  began  to  look 
elsewhere  for  supplies — specifically, 
to  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Russia.  Trans¬ 
atlantic  reciprocity,  if  not  dead,  was 
dying. 

In  itself  this  need  not  have  been 
deplorable.  In  the  United  States  the 
domestic  market  was  growing  pro¬ 
digiously,  and  more  than  compen¬ 
sating  for  the  decline  in  the  farm 
export  trade.  Our  farmers  were  ac¬ 
tually  very  prosperous  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  as  we  know  from  the 
adoption  subsequently  of  the  period 
1910-14  as  the  parity  basis.  It  was 
not  the  slow  and  logical  decline  in 
our  agricultural  export  trade  that 
saddled  us  eventually  with  a  surplus 
problem,  but  a  sudden  jump  back 
into  that  business  without  an  econo¬ 
mic  justification.  There  lay  the  origin 
of  our  farm  surplus  problem,  and 
indeed  of  its  ultimately  chronic 
character.  Needless  to  say,  the  cause 
of  this  uneconomic  jump  back  into 
the  agricultural  export  trade  was 
World  War  I  which,  at  the  same 
time,  threw  Europe’s  commercial 
readjustment  out  of  kilter,  too. 

Farm  Surpluses  After  World  War  I 

Familiar  though  the  story  is,  we 
must  repeat  one  or  two  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  highlights;  they  have  deep 
meaning  for  us  now.  Not  only  did 
World  War  I  get  us  back  into  farm 
export  trade  with  none  of  the  older 
workshop — breadbasket  reasons,  but 
it  forced  Europe  likewise  to  de¬ 
pend  on  this  trade  for  other  than 
economic  reasons.  It  was  impossible 
for  Europe  to  buy  where  it  could 
sell  under  war  conditions;  Europe 
could  sell  very  little  anywhere  at 
that  time.  As  a  result,  it  had  to 
draw  upon  its  investments  here  to 
pay  its  food  bills,  and  then  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose.  In  short  we  reentered  the 
agricultural  export  trade  in  a  big 
way  not  for  economic  but  for  policy 
reasons,  and  we  accepted  our 
payment  in  non-economic  terms. 
As  one  of  the  Allies,  .the  United 
States  took  its  pay  in  victory.  But 
the  upshot  was  a  terrific  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus  .  problem,  evident  as 
soon  as  wartime  financing  stopped. 

What  is  the  point  of  this  delving 
into  an  oft-told  tale?  It  is  a  very 
sharp  one,  still  sticking  in  our 
agricultural  body.  As  we  know, 
World  War  I  was  only  the  first 
episode  in  the  farm  surplus  drama. 
After  an  interlude  of  depression, 
crop  adjustment  and  surplus  dump¬ 
ing,  we  found  ourselves  deep  in 
Episode  No.  2,  in  its  agricultural  as¬ 
pects  an  almost  perfect  reproduction 
of  Episode  No.  1.  In  World  War  II 
we  again  served  as  the  unpaid  bread- 
aasket*  of  the  western  world;  we 
again  boosted  our  production  for  ex¬ 
port  —  for  other  than  economic 
reasons.  Afterward  we  found  our¬ 
selves  burdened  once  more  with  crops 
we  could  not  sell.  Again  the  problem 
was  how  to  shift  agriculture  from  an 
essentially  political  to  a  truly  eco¬ 
nomic  footing. 

And  Now — What  to  do — and  How? 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  so 
as  to  qualify  current  talk  about  re¬ 
turning  American  agriculture  to  free 
enterprise  quickly.  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  echo  the  chatter 
about  freeing  the  farmer  from  his 
bureaucratic  shackles?  If  we  are 
loose  in  our  thinking,  perhaps  we 
mean  letting  him  do  as  he  likes  and 
at  the  same  time  draw  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  price  supports  and  other 
advantages.  One-sidedness  of  that 
sort  is  not  free  enterprise.  Strictly 
free  enterprise  for  agriculture  would 
mean  taking  the  government’s  hand 
from  underneath  as  well  as  over  it; 
in  other  words,  it  would  mean  the 
withdrawal  of  support  as  well  as  of 


the  Crossroads 

supervision.  To  talk  about  that  just 
now  is  idle;  agriculture  is  in  a  spot 
which  the  government  chose  and 
without  government  help,  it  cannot 
get  off.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer 
tainly  not  idle  to  talk  about  heading 
agriculture  toward  a  restoration  of 
the  free  enterprise  pattern,  provided 
we  understand  that  the  process  will 
inevitably  be  slow. 

Country  and  town  alike  should  re¬ 
member  the  extent  to  which,  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  agriculture  has  ’become 
an  arm  of  the  government.  In  war¬ 
time,  it  is  a  weapon;  and  it  is  a 
potential  weapon  in  time  of  truce 
Food  may  instantly  become  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  guns.  To  demobilize  agri¬ 
culture  completely  and  quickly 

would  be  as  reckless  as  to  demobilize 
the  munitions  industry;  in  any  case 
it  can  not  be  done.  But  continued 
mobilization,  even  if  only  partial,  in¬ 
volves  continued  governmental’  di¬ 
rection,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

It  is  imperative  to  be  realistic  about 
this,  if  we  want  to  get  anywhere 

with  a  rational  reform  of  the  farm 
program.  Agriculture  can  have  de¬ 
control,  autonomy,  self-direction 

free  enterprise  or  whatever  else 
stands  truly  for  antibureaucratism,  as 
fast  as  it  can  return  to  a  genuine 
business  footing  for  its  operations 
but  no  faster.  How  long  this  will 
take  may  bear  some  relation  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  agri¬ 
culture  has  not  -been  on  a  genuine 
business  footing — about  40  years. 

Closer  to  the  heart  of  agriculture’s 
necessity  is  to  ask  what  form  the 
government’s  involvement  in  agri¬ 
culture’s  affairs  will  take.  Official 
statements  clear  up  one  point:  the 
government  will  continue  the  price 
supports,  non-course  loans,  surplus 
disposal  operations,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
visions  already  authorized,  pending 
the  consideration  and  congressional 
approval  of  changes  in  the  program. 
But  everyone  takes  that  for  granted; 
so  it  is  not  the  center  of  discussion. 

Agriculture  in  Period  of  Contraction 

Agriculture  is  entering  a  period  of 
necessary  contraction,  as  the  inverse 
counterpart  of  the  wartime  and  post¬ 
war  boom.  Like  that  of  the  whole 
economy,  agriculture’s  heartbeat  is 
rhythmical,  with  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  normal  anyway  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  periods  of  crisis.  True, 
the  contraction  expected  now  might 
not  occur  if  we  had  another  war. 
But  such  a  calamity  would  only 
postpone  the  contraction  anyhow;  so 
we  might  as  well  assume  (as  seems 
probable)  that  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  it  very  soon.  One  thing  is  sure: 
if  for  any  reason  agriculture  does 
not  have  to  take  in  sail,  that  reason 
will  be  more  calamitous  than  the 
most  drastic  crop  adjustment.  It  is 
actually  cheerful,  in  short,  to  expect 
and  to  prepare  for  agricultural 
contraction. 

What  is  the  implication?  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  government’s  role  in 
agriculture  under  existing  legislation 
is  to  help  it  expand  when  expansion 
is  in  order  and  to  contract  when 
contraction  is  required.  In  other 
words,  it  should  furnish  both  accele¬ 
ration  power  and  braking  power. 
Theoretically,  the  legislation  pro¬ 
vides  for  both:,  acceleration  through 
the  agency  of  price  supports  and  the 
commodity  loan  and  storage  oper¬ 
ations;  braking  by  means  of  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 
Actually,  only  the  acceleration 
mechanism  is  in  order.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  price  supports,  agricul¬ 
ture  met  the  requirements  of  the  war 
and  postwar  years  handsomely  and 
even  spiled  up  stocks  of  certain  crops, 
notably  the  cereals.  As  to  the  brak¬ 
ing  power, _  the  prospect  is  dubious. 
Enacted  originally  expresssly  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  mechanism,  the  legislation 
and  the  associated  program  never 
had  to  do  so  seriously.  First  came  a 
series  of  drought  years  to  liquidate 
some  surpluses;  and  then  came  the 
hot  war,  the  cold  war,  and  the 
Korean  war.  Moreover,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  farm  technology  has  en¬ 
abled  farmers  to  increase  their  yields 
per  acre  greatly  and,  consequently, 
has  thrown  doubts  on  the  efficacy  of 
acreage  allotments  to  hold  produc¬ 
tion  down.  Hence  the  immediate  job 
is  to  reline  the  brakes. 

This  is  not  a  job  farmers  can  do 
unaided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unaided 
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agriculture  has  difficulty  in  handling 
even  its  normal  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  problems,  owing  to  what 
economists  call  the  relative  inelasti¬ 
city  of  farm  production  Once  set,  the 
pattern  under  individual  initiative 
changes  only  slowly,  up  or  down. 
Two  wars  have  shown,  indeed,  that, 
left  to  itself,  agriculture  cannot 
either  boost  its  production  enough 
when  the  fighting  starts,  or  cut 
it  down  enough  when  the  fighting 
stops.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the 
wartime  economy,  it  needs  the  help 
of  the  government,  first  to  produce 
for  a  dangerously  evanescent  de¬ 
mand  and  then  to  scale  production 
down. 

Pertinent  just  now,  however,  is  the 
serious  fact  that,  heretofore,  the 
government  has  successfully  aided 
only  the  expansion  job.  It  has  no 
record  of  important  success  what¬ 
ever  in  the  braking  job,  and  possess¬ 
es  only  outmoded  braking  equip¬ 
ment.  Eventually,  if  not  soon,  the 
problem  of  reducing  and  reshaping 
our  agriculture  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  needs  will  become  critical. 
The  government  must  help.  After 
having  lifted  agriculture  up  produc¬ 
tion-wise,  the  government  must  help 
it  down. 

Farm  Legislation  in  1933 

In  the  next  article  of  this  series 
we  shall  notice  in  more  detail  why 
the  braking  machinery  needs  atten¬ 
tion.  It  will  suffice  to  note  here  how 
the  program’s  first  objective  of  con¬ 
certed  crop  adjustment  gave  way  to 
the  opposite  principle  of  price  sup¬ 
port.  Originally,  in  1933,  the  legis¬ 
lation  aimed  principally  to  help 


farmers  get  better  prices  simply  by 
bringing  their  production  into  a 
better  relationship  with  the  demand. 
This  was  to  be  achieved,  at  first  with 
just  a  few  so-called  basic  crops,  by 
giving  benefit  payments  to  farmers 
who  reduced  their  crop  acreage.  The 
payments  were  income  boosters,  not 
price  props.  Moreover,  they  were 
payable  only  on  production  for  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  United  States. 
Production  for  export  was  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  world  competition  as  before. 
There  was  considerable  braking 
power  inherent  in  that  arrangement; 
with  prices  low  on  export  supplies, 
growers  had  a  clear  incentive  not  to 
overdo  production  for  export.  More¬ 
over,  they  had  to  restrict  their  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  qualify  for  govern¬ 
ment  payments. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  did 
not  come  out  pure  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  mill.  Besides  the  crop  adjust-, 
ment  and  benefit  payment  plan,  it 
contained  also  permission  for  the 
administration  to  make  price  sup¬ 
porting  loans.  Gradually,  the  price 
support  idea  overpowered  the  crop 
adjustment  idea,  though  over  strfenu- 
ous  official  protests.  The  Congress 
was  under  strong  temptation  to  move 
in  that  direction.  In  the  first  place, 
market  prices  were  low  and  price 
support  operations  seemed  not  very 
risky.  Secondly,  price  supports  with 
associated  commodity  loan  and  stor¬ 
age  features  promised  results'  quick¬ 
ly,  with  relief  for  the  Treasury  and 
also  relief  for  the  farmers  from 
troublesome  crop  adjustments.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  crop  adjustment  and  bene¬ 
fit  payment  system  came  under  at¬ 
tack  in  the  courts.  Price  support  then 
had  the  green  light. 


Two-price  plans  for  wheat  and 
cotton  and  flexible  supports  for  corn 
will  be  among  the  recommendations 
forthcoming  next  month  from  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  indicated  that  no 
changes  would  be  recommended  in  the 
90  per  cent  of  parity  support  pro¬ 
grams  on  cotton,  rice  and  peanuts. 
The  Commission  plans  to  ask  for 
controls  on  imports  ot  wool  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  keep  domestic 
wool  at  satisfactory  price  levels. 

The  Commission,  supposed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  18  members  but  with  only  16 
appointments  to  date,  recently  held 
a  series  of  meetings  in  Washington. 
Accompanying  the  meetings  and 
following  them,  were  statements 
from  both  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  and  President  Eisenhower. 

The  President,  first,  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  stands  firmly  behind 
Benson  and,  when  pressed  about 
demands  for  a  Benson  firing  from 
members  of  his  own  party,  the 
President  said  in  effect  that  it  is  up 
to  the  White  House  to  select  cabinet 
members. 

Both  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  found  kind  words  for  present 
price  support  programs,  which  had 
previously  come  in  for  considerable 
administration  attack  on  the  grounds 
that  these  programs  had  caused  sur¬ 
pluses  and  had  resulted  in  present 
serious  price  drops.  Changes  will 
not  come  quickly,  both  indicated. 
Present  programs  will  be  retained 
until  something  better  is  found.  No 
sweeping  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  Congress,  merely  piecemeal 
refinements  on  existing  programs. 

The  President  said  the  Commission 
members  agree  “that  market  price 
adjustments  in  agriculture,  which 
have  been  substantial  over  the  past 
two  years,  now  seem  pretty  well 
behind  us.”  He  also  reported  the 
Commission  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  administration  beef 
purchase  program,  and  felt  that  no 
further  steps  need  be  taken  to  ease 
the  cattle  crisis. 

The  Corn  Advisory  Commission, 
hieeting  in  Chicago  recently,  told  the 
administration  that  a  flexible  sup¬ 
port  program  should  be  adopted  for 
corn.  The  corn  group’s  ideas  of  a 
flexible  program  met  little  favor, 
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however.  They  wanted  a  100  per 
cent  of  parity  base,  with  the  support 
level  dropping  one  per  cent  for  each 
one  per  cent  of  oversupply.  They  also 
called  for  publication  of  actual  sup¬ 
port  levels  at  harvest  time,  rather 
than  in  advance  of  planting,  to  dis¬ 
courage  overproduction. 

It  was^  indicated  that  the  National 
Commission  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
less  than  100  per  cent,  but  more  than 
the  75-90  per  cent  range  contained  in 
the  temporarily  suspended  Anderson 
Act.  The  Commission  was,  in  fact, 
thinking  of  a  slight  drop  in  the  corn 
support  rate  to  match  a  similar  drop 
in  dairy  price  support  levels.  The 
Commission’s  report  will  go  to  the 
President  in  December,  but  will 
likely  not  be  made  public  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  White  House  and 
submitted  to  Congress  in  January. 

:j:  ij:  *  :js 

Secretary  Benson  recently  came  to 
meet  with  a  group  of  livestock  men 
brought  to  Washington  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  These  cattle 
producers,  complaining  that  the 
administration  has  been  listening 
only  to  big  cattlemen  and  meat  pack¬ 
ers,  last  week  asked  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  cattle  at  no  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  parity. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  is  the 
only  major  farm  organization  in  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  to  the  administration 
and  its  secretary  of  agriculture,  and 
high  Agriculture  Department  offi¬ 
cials  contend  that  the  mass  visitation 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  administration. 

t  ^  v  sj;  $ 

Extension  personnel,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  their  annual  briefing  on  the 
farm  outlook  for  next  year,  are 
scheduled  to  be  told  that  1954  will 
bring  no  great  changes  in  farmers’ 
prices  or  income. 

Supplies  of  farm  products  will 
again  be  heavy,  but  demand  will  re¬ 
main  at  high  levels  and  the  export 
market  will  probably  improve  for 
cotton,  food  fats  and  oils  and  per¬ 
haps  tobacco,  though  likely  weaken¬ 
ing  a  little  more  on  wheat.  Price 
supports  will  prevent  surpluses  from 
cutting  farm  prices,  the  Extension 
people  will  be  told. 

Harry  Lando 


Power-load,  PTO  spread 
120  bushels  at  a  time 


with  a  New  Idea-Horn  Hydraulic  Loader  and  No.  15  PTO  Spreader 


New  Idea’s  brand  new,  husky 
No.  15  PTO  is  designed  for  the 
farmer  with  an  almost  daily 
problem  of  cleaning  manure  out 
of  the  barn.  It  easily  shreds 
hard-packed,  power-loaded 
manure  and  spreads  it  fast  in 
big  120  bushel  loads.  Weather 
or  field  conditions  won’t  stop 
you  —  as  long  as  you  can  get 
your  tractor  into  the  field,  you 
can  spread. 

Also,  consider  these  advantag¬ 
es:  1.  Bigger  capacity  means 
fewer  trips.  2.  The  load  rolls 
easily  on  big  (9.00-24)  tires. 
3.  Because  the  New  Idea  PTO 
spreader  can  be  operated  while 
standing  still,  you  can  unload 
in  one  spot  for  temporary  stor¬ 
age.  4.  You  can  maneuver  it 
to  cover  sniall,  hard-to-reach 
areas.  5.  And  you  can  spread 


cob  or  straw  bedding  in  loafing 
area  or  feed  lot. 

PTO  gives  you  four  feed  rates 
for  each  forward  gear  on  your 
tractor.  The  rugged  corrosion- 
resistant  wooden  box  —  with 
steel  flares  —  is  double  riveted 
to  the  steel  frame.  Every  part 
of  this  new  spreader  is  built 
for  heavier  use  than  you  will 
ever  give  it. 

This  latest  New  Idea  Spreader 
is  the  biggest  of  a  famous  fami¬ 
ly.  You  can  choose  a  ground 
driven  2-wheel,  90  bu.  model; 
a  2-wheel,  65  bu.  model;  or  a 
4-wheel,  tractor  or  horse- 
drawn,  75  bu.  model.  Whatever 
you  need  in  a  spreader,  re- 
.  member  it’s  a  good  idea  to  buy 
a  New  Idea.  Talk  to  your  New 
Idea  dealer  soon. 


Mew  Tdea 

Dept.  904,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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□  No.  15  PTO  Spreader 
(120  bu.) 

□  No.  12-A  Spreader  (90  bu.) 

□  No.  14-A  Spreader  (65  bu.) 

□  No.  10-A  Spreader  (75  bu.) 
n  Lime  Spreader  Attachment 

[B  New  Idea-HORN 

Loaders  and^Attachments 

□  I  farm  _ _ _ _  acres 

□  Need  for  schoolwork 
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DEARBORN  REAR  MOUNTED  LOADER 


Ihe  new  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  is  unbelievably  low  priced.  It  lifts 
as  much  as  460  pounds  as  high  as  6  feet.  Weighs  only  339  pounds  assembled. 
Can  be  attached  or  removed  in  only  5  minutes,  after  original  installation  on 
the  Ford  Tractor.  Works  under  low  ceilings;  adds  traction,  too!  See  what  a 

saver  of  money  and  muscle  this  practical  loader  is, 
teamed  with  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
This  loader  solves  your  manure  handling  problems 
and  when  equipped  with  a  material  handling  plate, 
sold  separately,  handles  many  other  farm  materials. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


leave  rt/s  loader  on. . .  and spread w/ffi 

THE  DEARBORN  MANURE  SPREADER ! 


Leave  the  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  on  the  Ford  Tractor.  It  lifts  out 
of  the  way  for  fast,  easy  hitching  to  the  new  Dearborn  Manure  Spreader. 
Then -even  on  soft  or  hilly  land -you  can  take  the  full  strength  daily 
manure  of  up  to  25  cows  to  the  field  in  one  load,  with  this  light  running 
spreader!  The  stout  box  of  welded  16  gauge  ingot  iron  “stands”  only  36" 
high,  for  easy  loading.  Choose  from  5  feeding  rates  giving  a  range  of  from 
4  to  40  loads  per  acre;  pulverize  and  spread  evenly.  Self-locking  stand, 
operated  from  the  tractor  seat,  saves  your  back. 

SEE  YOUR  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER  SOON ! 


FORD  TRACTOR  DIVISION 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
2500  E.  MAPLE  ROAD  •  BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 


USED  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT  ! 

SHUR-RANE  DEALERS  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  that  want  to  modernize  their  systems  to  SHUR-RANE.  * 
To  make  this  possible  we  need  homes  for  other  makes  of  pipe.  Some  almost  new.  Write  and  let  us  * 
know  your  needs.  USED  PUMPS  IN  STOCK.  | 

NOTICE:  If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  system,  make  certain  you  examine  the  SHUR-RANE  Line  | 
to  see  for  yourself  why  people  that  have  been  irrigating  for  years  are  shifting  to  it. 

THERE  IS  A  SHUR-RANE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 
WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY. 

LARCKMONT  ENGINEERING  •  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  * 


PORTABLE 
GARAGE! 

$8.93 

For  your  equlpment-Tractors,  Trucks  and  Wagons. 
Huge  coverall  measures  I7!4  Feet  Long  by  14  Feet 
Wide.  Keeps  Rain,  Snow,  Sleet,  Dust,  Sun  and  Dirt 
away.  Protects  from  Moisture  and  against  rust.  Dur¬ 
ably  constructed  of  Tough  Heavy  Gauge  Vinyl  Plastic. 
Has  elastic  bottom  that  holds  securely  in  all  weather. 
Enclose  Check  or  Money  Order  for  $8.95  Plus  35c 
Shipping  Charge  or  Sent  to  you  C.  0.  D. 

MARDO  SALES  CORPORATION 
480  Lexington  Ave.,  Dept.  G  - 1 1 88,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


I  am  so  grateful  I  want  to  tell  the  whole  wide  world 
flow  I  found  a  new  way  to  relieve  my  Asthma  attacks. 
Oon’t  live  in  terror  another  day!  Please  write  to  me. 
No  cost— no  obligation. 

,  CLARA  BAILEY,  Apt.  55,  8  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


POSITIVELY  NOT  FOAM  RUBBER 

NEEDS  NO  BREAKING  IN 


New  U.S.  _ 

Relieves  painful  arches,  sore  heels,  corns, 
callous,  pain  in  metatarsal.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Send  size  —  man  or  woman. 
$1.00  ppd.  54  Delsea  Drive 

TOWN  MFG.  CO.  Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 


NO  HARD  METAL  OR  LEATHER 


EI1D  FOOT  miSERV 


rnrp  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
iJUir  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  IMS. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Commission  has  announced  it  will 
offer  a  total  of  $55,912  in  cash 
premiums  for  competitive  exhibits 
and  awards  for  statewide  contests  at 
the  38th  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  to 
be  held  in  Harrisburg  next  January 
11  through  15.  Premium  offerings  for 
the  coming  show  will  be  $787  higher 
than  for  the  1953  show,  thus  setting 
an  all-time  record  for  the  exposition. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  this  Fall 
will  have  State  certified  seed  wheat 
available  in  larger  amounts  than 
ever  before.  During  the  past  grow¬ 
ing  season  field  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  inspected  a 
record  of  12,776  acres  of  wheat  en¬ 
tered  by  farmers  and  seed  growers 
for  official  inspection  and  possible 
certification.  Presence  of  quack  grass, 
garlic,  thistle  and  cockle  were  the 
principal  causes  for  rejection  of  4,703 
acres,  leaving  a  record  total  of  8,073 
acres  to  be  given  the  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  state  certification.  Before 
the  seed  wheat  may  be  labeled  and 
sold  as  state  certified,  however, 
samples  must  pass  rigid  tests  for 
purity  and  germination. 

The  popular  Pennoll  variety  of 
wheat  led  all  others  in  the  number 
of  acres  passing  field  inspections,  a 
total  of  nearly  4,111  acres.  Thorne 
was  second  with  2,669  and  Seneca 
third  with  1,054  acres.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  included  146  acres  of  Nittany,  88 
of  Nured  and  five  acres  of  Genesee. 
More  than  207  growers  had  fields 
that  passed  inspections  in  43  coun¬ 
ties.  A  list  of  growers  with  varieties 
and  acreages  may  be  obtained  from 
any  county  agent  or  from  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg.' 


Fewer  turkeys  are  being  raised 
this  year  than  last  on  Pennsylvania 
farms.  Recently  at  1,744,000  birds, 
the  total  will  be  down  about  20  per 
cent  from  last  year’s  record  output 
of  2,180,000,  although  it  will  be  44 
per  cent  above  the  10-year  average. 
However,  the  cutback/ in  total  turkey 
poundage  this  year  may  not  reach 
20  per  cent.  Turkey  growers  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  decline  in  numbers 
is  mostly  in  the  smaller  or  lighter 
breeds  such  as  Beltsville  Whites,  and 
that  there  will  be  relatively  more  of 
the  heavier  breeds  finished  for  mar¬ 
keting. 

Many  growers  did  not  obtain  their 
turkey  poults  as  early  as  usual. 
These  factors  indicate  that  heavy 
marketings  may  not  get  under  way 
as  soon  this  Fall  as  in  recent  years, 
when  there  was  greater  demand  for 
smaller  birds.  It  depends  upon  the 
marketing  plans  of  the  growers  of 
light  breed  turkeys  —  whether  they 
market  their  birds  as  broilers  or 
carry  them  to  heavier  weights. 
Nationally,  turkey  production  this 
year  is  estimated  at  55,746,000 
birds,  which  is  eight  per  cent  less 
than  in  1952. 


Bugs,  beetles  and  drought  com¬ 
bined  to  make  things  rough  for 
Pennsylvania  potato  growers  this 
past  season.  Prospects  are  for  the 
smallest  spud  crop  in  64  years.  In 


some  areas  insects  have  been  difficult 
to  kill  with  the  usual  pesticides. 
Pennsylvania  potato  acreage  this 
year  was  only  60,000  acres,  the  small¬ 
est  ever  known  according  to  Federal- 
State  surveys.  Estimates  are  for  a 
total  crop  of  14,100,000  bushels,  a 
shrinkage  of  300,000  bushels  from 
July  1  indications.  Last  year’s  crop 
of  14,400,000  bushels  was  the  small¬ 
est  on  record,  while  the  10-year 
1942-51  average  is  19,466,000  bushels. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania  we 
have  had  a  very  unusual  Summer 
and  Fall  and  are  still  experiencing 
something  unusual  in  the  weather 
for  this  season  of  the  year. 

We  had  our  first  killing  frost  on 
October  8,  but  by  that  time  the  corn 
was  pretty  well  all  out  of  danger 
and  mostly  well  hardened.  When  the 
early  light  frosts  came,  much  of  the 
corn  was  little  past  roasting  ear 
stage  and  it  was  really  surprising  to 
see  how  it  finished  out.  If  the  first 
frost  had  really  killed  everything,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  loss  - 
to  farmers  and  livestock  feeders. 

However,  this  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  farmers  that  most  hybrid 
corn  in  Western  Pennsylvania  should 
be  planted  by  May  15  or  20;  it  will 
then  get  a  chance  to  reach  maturity 
before  frost  can  catch  it.  Most  field 
corn  was  planted  this  year  the  last 
week  in  May  and  some  the  first  week 
in  June,  which  is  too  late  for  an 
early  frost. 

Not  only  has  the  weather  been  un¬ 
usual  all  Summer,  but  it  still  is.  At 
this  time  we  have  not  had  a  drop 
of  rain  for  four  weeks  or  more  and 
only  one  fairly  good  rain  a  month 
before  that.  October  has  been  full 
of  beautiful  golden  days  but  the  con¬ 
tinued  drought  has  worked  a  real 
hardship  on  many  people.  Water  in 
all  streams  is  low  and  many  wells 
and  springs  have  failed  entirely. 

Wheat,  which  has  been  planted 
now  for  almost  a  month,  got  a  start 
from  the  rain  we  had  four  weeks 
ago,  but  right  now  it  is  badly  in 
need  of  moisture  and  certainly 
needs  a  good  rain.  I  believe  there 
was  as  large  if  not  a  larger  acreage 
put  in  this  Fall  than  last  year.  At 
this  time  wheat  is  bringing  only 
$1.50  per  bushel,  though  at  threshing 
and  combining  time  it  brought  most¬ 
ly  $1.70  and  $1.80  per  bushel.  Eggs 
are  not  too  plentiful  now  and  are 
bringing  65-70  cents,  with  many 
pullets  just  coming  into  production. 
The  fall  pig  crop  is  not  too  many 
in  numbers  but  pigs  are  not  as  high 
priced  as  they  were,  now  bringing 
$10  each,  compared  with  as  high  as 
$15  in  July  and  August. 

Qi/ite  a  few  farm  sales  are  now 
being  held  and  most  livestock  is 
not  bringing  over  half  what  it  did 
two  years  or  more  ago.  The  potato 
crop  is  not  near  up  to  that  of  the 
past  few  years  and  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  drought  has 
brought  the  yield  down.  There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  seconds  and 
unsalable  potatoes  which,  if  they  had 
had  enough  moisture,  would  have 
been  large  enough  for  No.  l’s. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Pennsylvania  Potato  Producers 

Farm  field  days  are  always  valuable  to  farmers  who  attend  them;  one  can¬ 
not  go  home  from  them  without  added  knowledge,  new  ideas  and  better 
understanding.  At  Potter  County’s  Potato  City  field  day  last  Summer,  the 
farmers  above  heard  wise  counsel  to  market  potatoes  every  week  of  the 
year  for  profit.  They  also  studied  the  Nixon  experimental  plots  in  the  back¬ 
ground;  7,000  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes  have  been  grown  and  tested  in  them. 
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Grange  Topics 

National  Grange  Master,  Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  Washington,  D.  C.,  con¬ 
siders  a  basic  farm  problem  in  the 
following  comments:  “Those  of  us 
who  make  our  living  on  the  land 
have  a  common  trait.  We  glean  tre¬ 
mendous  satisfaction  from  our  rural 
way  of  life.  No  thrill,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  equals  the  deep-seated  con¬ 
tagious  joy  that  comes  with  running 
a  farm.  It  is  an  all-embracing  and 
fully  consuming  enterprise  which  re¬ 
quires  the  best  from  all  members 
of  the  family.  Where  else  does  a 
man  and  a  woman  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  mold  a  family  into 
good,  honest,  wholesome  citizens, 
endowed  with  the  ability  to  combine 
mind  and  muscle  in  work  plus  ideals, 
and  determination  into  striving  for 
the  better  life  in  a  great  nation? 

“Our  country  and  our  standard  of 
living  were  built  by  producing  more 
and  producing  it  cheaper.  True,  pro¬ 
duction  controls  are  now  necessary. 
The  Grange  supports  them  as  a 
temporary,  last  resort.  However,  we 
support  them  only  until  we  are  able 


Prominent  features  of  the  exhibits  at 
the  1953  New  York  State  Fair  in 
Syracuse  were  those  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange;  they  showed  80 
years  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  In  addition  to  exhibits,  the 
Grange  conducted  daily  meetings, 
too. 

to  solve  the  problem  by  a  much 
wiser  route.  Actually,  we  have  only, 
on  the  average,  scratched  the  surface 
of  more  efficient  food  and  fiber  pro¬ 
duction.  Agriculture  has  never- 
learned  to  sell  its  wares  so  as  to 
create  stronger  food  demands,  which 
in  turn  would  up-grade  the  Ameri¬ 
can  diet. 

“Research,  which  will  lead  to 
broad-scale  industrial  uses  of  fibers 
and  by-products,  is  in  its  infancy.  It 
seems  so  foolish  to  cut  back  acreage 
by  government  decree,  even  though 
approved  by  farmers,  when  the  po¬ 
tential  need  is  so  great.  There  are 
so  many  underfed  people  even  in 
America.  They  would  thrive  and  the 
country  would  benefit  from  the  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  that 
this  potential  market  would  absorb. 
The  animals  and  birds  consumed  by 
this  added  market  would  likewise 
consume  burdensome  grain  supplies. 
In  fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
control  the  production  and  marketing 
of  most  farm  commodities.  We  mere¬ 
ly  use  more  fertilizer  and  grow  some¬ 
thing  else  on  the  shifted  acres.” 


Newton  Grange  No.  251,  Penna., 
was  host  to  Lackawanna  County 
Pomona  Grange  No.  45  at  its  recent 
meeting.  Glenn  Miller,  Pomona 
Master,  had  charge  of  the  meeting. 
The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
reports  of  officers  and  subordinate 
Granges.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Master,  Glenn  Miller;  Over¬ 
seer,  Harry  Biesecker;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Williams;  Steward,  Ruther¬ 
ford  Lewis;  Asst.  Steward,  Horace 
Dorsheimer;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Goodrich;  Treas.,  George  White; 
Secy.,  Mrs.  Mary  McLain;  Gate¬ 
keeper,  Anson  Miller;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Vgleda  Lewis;  Ceres,  Mrs  Nellie  Alt; 
Flora,  Mrs.  Marne  Petty;  L.  A.  S.,  Mrs. 
Fern  Hoffer;  Ex.  Comm.,  Rutherford 
Lewis;  Finance  Comm.,  Ernest 
Williams. 


Grange  Day  was  observed  at  the 
recent  Sutland  Fair  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years. 
All  Grange  members  who  carried 
Paid-up  dues  receipts  .were  admitted 
free  with  their  cars.  D. 


MODIL 


Only  1 225  ! 

f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 

LOWEST  PRICE! 


Only  20  lb ! 

Complete,  ready  to  cut 

LOWEST  WEIGHT! 


Cut$  within  1  inch  of  ground 


Here  is  the  gasoline-powered  chain  saw  designed  for  farm  use. 
It’s  built  for  cutting  cordwood,  pulpwood,  and  saw  logs.  It’s 
ideal  for  pruning,  limbing,  trimming.  It  will  cut  your  construe* 
tion  timber,  fence  posts,  and  poles. 

This  new  McCulloch  light-weight,  low-cost  chain  saw  will 
save  you  time,  save  you  labor,  save  you  money.  See  your 
McCulloch  dealer  this  week  for  an  amazing  demonstration  of 
sawing  speed  and  cutting  convenience. 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  world’s  largest 
builder  of  power  chain  saws;  sold  and  serviced  by 
factory  authorized  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

McCUUOCH 


NATIONWIDE  x - -  * 

SALES  &  SERVICE  \  W°rld>s  Largest  Builders  ° _ _ ws 


FREE  INFORMATION 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Dept.  CR 

Send  information  immediately  on  items  checked  below.  Also,  send  name  of  my 
nearest  dealer. 

□  New  20  lb  chain  saw  □  7-hp  55  lb  chain  saw 

□  4-hp  30  lb  chain  saw  □  Portable  250-gpm  fire  pump 

Name _ _ _ . 


5-3017A 


Address- 


Cuts  full  power  in  any  position  j 
without  adjustment  i  \ 


J 


November  7,  1953 
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IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  NEVER.  LEAVES  A 
SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE  . 
STAYS  LIT  TO  THE  LAST  PUFF. 


BY  PLEASURE  PLUS-  . 
YOUR  HEARTS  CONTENT  ! 


/ 

ONCE  YOU  CATCH 

THAT  THRILLING  SCENT 


LOAD  UP  QUICK  - 

YOU'LL  SEE  WHAT&  MEANT- 


Distributed  by 

MARTIN 

HARDWARE 

IMPLEMENTS 

2015  Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


The  LUNDEL1  CHOPPER 


TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS 
WITHOUT  MOWING. 


TAKES 

SWATH 

DROPS 

TAKE 

FROM 


HAY  OUT  OF 
AS  MOWER 
IT. 

S  DRY  HAY 
WINDROW 


FOR  CHOPPING. 

4.  CLEAN  PICKUP- 
NO  DIRT  IN  LOAD 

5.  PICKS  U  P 
CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  AND 
BEDDING 
AFTER 
CORN 
PICKER  , 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


DEAF  MAN  PERFECTS 
MIDGET  HEARING  AID 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lyons  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  who  himself  has  been 
hard  of  hearing  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  perfected  a 
remarkably  low-cost  hearing  aid. 
With  this  small  aid,  voices,  the 
radio  and  even  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  sound  natural.  You  can 
have  all  of  these  wonderful  con¬ 
veniences  plus  many  others  for 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  cost. 
Write  today  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Lyons, 
Dept.  31-W,  401  South  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Peoria,  Ill.  He  will  send 
you  full  information  in  a  plain 
wrapper.  No  salesman  will  call. 


New  Lightweight 

TIMBERING 

.  CHUN  SAWS 

direct  from 
manufacturer  to  YOU! 

•  Limited  quantity  available 

•  60-day  factory  guarantee 

•  Parts  available  indefinitely 

and  HEAVY  DUTY  5  H.  P. 
Reed-Prentice  Model  50  CHAIN  SAWS 


18”$ize-$160.00  net 
22”  Size- $165.00  net 


24”  T2  -  $188.60 
30”  T2-  $194.00 
36"  T2  -  $199.40 


Saw  Division 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone  —  6-6261 
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By  B.  K.  Sommers 


Cleaning  Septic  Tank 


The  septic  tank  on  my  property 
was  installed  before  I  bought  here, 
put  in  probably  15  or  20  years  ago. 
It  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
about  15  feet  from  an  outside  cellar¬ 
way.  The  distribution  line  from  the 
tank  runs  past  the  cellar  way  to  the 
distribution  field  which  lies  beyond 
because  the  slope  of  the  land  is  in 
that  direction. 

For  several  years  we  have  had 
seepage  through  the  walls  and  slo¬ 
ping  floor  of  the  cellarway,  all  of 
which  is  cement  which  has  cracked. 
This  is  water  which  evidently  drains 
underground  down  the  gentle  slope 
which  I  have  mentioned  above. 

This  seepage  has  been  clear  and 
without  odor  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Then  for  the  first  time  it  brought  a 
distinct  odor  into  the  cellar,  which 
obviously  indicates  leakage  in  the 
distribution  line  somewhere  between 
the  tank  and  where  the  line  passes 
within  two  feet  of  the  cellarway;  or 
it  might  be  figured  that  something  is 
wrong  at  the  tank  and  the  leakage 
follows  the  distribution  line  until  it 
comes  to  the  cellarway,  where  it 
follows  the  same  passageway  as  does 
the  rainwater  drainage  to  the  cracks 
in  the  cellarway  concrete. 

One  other  fact  completes  my 
analysis  of  the  situation.  This  is  that 
we  have  had  no  backing  up  of  water 
or  sewage  into  the  house  plumbing 
so  far  as  ever  observed. 

I  have  seen  an  advertisement  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  a  septic 
tank  cleaner  which  promises  to  solve 
septic  tank  troubles.  Would  such  a 
chemical  treatment  take  care  of  my 
problem?  Or  put  it  another  way:  is 
there  sufficient  probability  that  it 
could  do  so  to  make  it  worthwhile 
to  gamble  on  it  before  digging  up  to 
investigate  the  tank  and  line?  My 
doubts  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  stoppage  be¬ 
tween  the  tank  and  the  house.  Also, 
if  a  tank  is  “filled  up”,  as  they  say, 
can  a  chemical  substitute  for  having 
it  emptied?  e.  h.  k. 

Before  digging  anything  up  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  try  a  chemi¬ 
cal  cleaner.  They  are  effective  in 
some  situations.  Your  troubles  ap¬ 
pear  suspiciously  like  a  clogged 
tank. 

If  and  when  you  open  up  the  tank 
to  have  it  pumped  out,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  replace  the  effluent  or 
discharge  pipe.  Probably  it  is  12- 
inch  drainage  tile  with  open  joints. 
A  tight  joint  line,  such  as  Orange¬ 
burg  or  similar  material,  extended 
some  distance  past  the  house,  may 
solve  your  seepage  difficulties.  How¬ 
ever,  the  joint  between  this  line  and 
the  septic  tank  must  be  tight  or 
water  will  flow  outside  the  pipe.  If 
the  tank  itself  leaks  and  this  is  seep¬ 
ing  into  the  house,  than  a  new  tank 
will  be  necessary. 


About  Heating  Systems 

We  have  just  bought  a  large  seven- 
room  house  which  is  now  heated  by 
space  heaters.  We  want  to  put  in  a 
central  heating  system  before  Fall. 
Could  you  please  give  us  some  sug¬ 
gestions? 

We  were  wondering  if  two  floor 
furnaces  of  50.000  B.T.U.  each  would 
give  as  much  heat  as  a  forced  hot 
air  fqrnace  of  102,000  B.T.U.  with 
four  ducts  leading  off;  also,  if  the 
two  floor  furnaces  would  take  more 
fuel  than  the  hot  air  furnace,  l.  a.  s. 

Floor  heaters  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  in  situations  where  the 
warm  air  must  pass  through  more 
than  one  doorway  or  if  the  ceilings 
are  too  high.  They  also  produce  cold 
currents  of  air  along  the  floor  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  heater. 

The  forced-air  heater  with  four 
delivery  ducts  ought  to  do  a  more 
efficient  job.  The  ducts  would  pro¬ 
vide  better  distribution  and  thus 
avoid  much  of  the  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  “pipeless”  heaters.  There 
is  also  the  matter  of  full  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  in  comparing  two 
smaller  heaters  with  one  large 
heater.  Since  every  furnace  does  not 
operate  at  full  theoretical  capacity, 
the  loss  due  to  this  fact  might  be 
considerably  larger. 


considerably  more  air  stagnation 
than  other  gravity  heaters.  Warm  air 
becomes  pocketed  or  stratified  so 
that  a  pronounced  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  exists  between  the  lower 
and  upper  levels. 


Repainting  Tin  Roof;  Also 
Storm  Sash 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  your 
advice  on  what  to  do  with  tin  roofs 
(house)  that  have  been  painted  with 
red  lead  paint?  They  are  very  badly 
checked  and  in  some  places  the  paint 
is  curled. 

Also,  I  have  storm  sash  that  has 
been  used  for  two  years  without 
paint.  Would  it  be  wise  to  paint  them 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  then  out¬ 
side  paint? 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  seems  as  though  it  should 
go  without  saying  how  wonderful 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  —  a 
magazine  that  has  never  been  cheap¬ 
ened  and  which  has  kept  its  integrity 
throughout.  h.  f.  s. 

Before  repainting  tin,  it  should  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  a  wire  brush  to  remove  all  loose 
paint.  A  tin  roof  paint  made  by  any 
of  the  well-known  manufacturers  is 
reliable.  Carefully  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  do  not  paint  any  surface 
where  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of 
moisture  from  early  morning  con¬ 
densation,  fog,  etc. 

The  storm  sash  should  be  painted 
with  a  good  ready-mixed  wood 
primer  or  with  lead  and  oil  paint 
mixed  in  the  ratio  of  two  parts 
turpentine,  three  parts  lead  and  four 
parts  linseed  oil  for  prime  coat  work 
and  about  equal  parts  lead  and  oil 
for  finish  coat. 


How  to  Flash  a  Chimney 

I  want  to  use  aluminum  sheet  for 
chimney  flashing.  I  understand  that 
aluminum  soldering  just  does  not 
make  a  good  job.  s.  f.  s. 

A  chimney  may  be  flashed  satis¬ 
factorily  without  soldering.  The 
counterflashing  should  be  crimped 
about  a  quarter  inch  from  the  ex¬ 
posed  edges  to  form  a  slight  angle. 
This  will  stiffen  the  pieces  so  they 
will  not  curl  or  flare  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  chimney.  A  common 
point  of  weakness  is  the  joint  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  pieces  of  counter¬ 
flashing  and  the  apron  flashing  which 
is  the  large  single  piece  that  covers 
the  last  course  of  roof  shingles  be¬ 
low  the  chimney  and  extends  up  and 
into  the  surface  of  the  chimney  for 
about  three  or  four  courses.  The 
apron  piece  should  be  cut  at  least 
long-  enough  that  it  may  be  folded 
in  with  the  lower  pieces  of  counter- 
flashing  at  the  sides  of  the  chimney. 
Each  joint  is  folded  toward  the  apron 
piece  so  it  will  not  stop  any  moisture 
flowing  down  the  roof  along  the  sides 
of  the  chimney. 


If  we  don’t  keep  matches 
In  proper  storage, 

We’ll  always  have 
A  housing  shortage. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


How  One  Dairy  Farmer  Feels 


Is  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  doomed? 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is 
plain  enough  to  be  seen,  but  our 
lawmakers  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
dairymen  sink  lower  and  lower. 

In  50  years  of  dairying  in  the 
same  township,  this  writer  has  seen 
changes  take  place  that  do  not  seem 
possible.  In  the  whole  State,  we 
have  seen  the  75,000  dairymen  of  the 
year  1916  shrink  today  to  almost 
half  that  figure.  We  have  seen 
hundreds  of  good  fertile  farms 
abandoned,  sold  for  taxes,  or  re¬ 
forested  by  the  State.  According  to 
the  government  census,  over  2,000 
farms  disappeared  in  the  old  37th 
Congressional  District  in  the  last 
decade.  “Where  did  they  go?”,  you 
may  ask;  and  I  answer;  “They  are 
still  there  in  ghost  farms  and  re¬ 
forested  State  land.” 

Locally,  in  a  section  about  10  miles 
square,  in  1916  we  had  nine  fluid 
shipping  plants,  all  supplied  by  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  with  “old  dobbin” 
as  transportation  power.  Today  we 
have  two  left  and  milk  is  trucked 
for  miles  to  keep  them  going. 

When  our  forefathers  settled  in 
this  country  to  free  themselves  of  too 
much  government  rule,  they  thought 
that  kind  of  trouble  was  ended  for¬ 


ever  but,  believe  it  or  not,  Governor 
Lehman  in  1933  refused  the  farmers 
the  right  to  strike  and  a  good  many 
hard  working,  honest  farmers  were 
arrested  and  misused  by  the  State 
Troopers  for  daring  to  strike  for  a 
living  price  for  their  milk. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  been  tied  hand  and  foot  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
milk  dealers  with  their  dealer- 
conceived  and  dealer  -  sponsored 
classified  price  plan.  At  the  same 
time,  most  other  workers  have  their 
unions,  strike  repeatedly  and  most 
every  time  they  are  given  a  raise  or 
shorter  hours.  In  contrast,  during 
World  War  II  the  farmer  was  given 
a  small  subsidy  instead  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  raise  as  other  workers  got 
and,  after  the  war  was  over,  this 
subsidy  was  taken  away  at  a  time 
when  most  other  workers  were  given 
still  another  raise.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  when  the  dairymen  asked  for 
a  raise  last  Fall,  they  were  turned 
down  flat  without  a  hearing. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  young 
people  see  no  future  in  farming  and 
hike  off  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  that  farmers  are  quitting 
their  farms  by  the  hundreds  each 
year?  These  ghost  farms  are  not 
pleasant  to  see  in  our  great  State 


and  they  should  be  a  warning  to  our 
lawmakers  to  look  into  this  situation. 

When  a  milk  deliveryman  in  the 
city  gets  more  money  than  the 
farmer  does  for  producing  the  milk, 
something  must  be  wrong. 

In  50  years  of  dairy  farming  we 
have  always  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  dairymen  would  break 
even  and  perhaps  get  at  least  a  fair 
profit  on  their  investment.  But,  after 
more  than  30  years  of  farm  coopera¬ 
tives,  the  Milk  Trust  seems  to  have 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  dairymen 
than  ever  with  their  ruinous  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan.  We  are  mere  puppets 
in  the  dealers’  hands,  having  nothing 
to  say  at  all  about  the  price  we  re¬ 
ceive. 

This  combination  of  dealer-govern¬ 
ment  control  has  reduced  the  milk 
producers  to  less  than  half,  and  today 
what  few  dairymen  there  are  who 
have  managed  to  hang  on  face  ruin 
with  the  low  price  of  milk  while 
everything  he  buys  is  going  up  every 
day. 

It  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  this 
writer  that  our  government  officials 
will  make  some  effort  to  give  the 
dairyman  a  fighting  chance  to  exist. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  t.  j. 


To  profit  from  good  advice  re¬ 
quires  more  wisdom  than  to  give  it. 
—  Churton  Collins’  Aphorisms. 


Reporting  Animal  Diseases 

A  national  system  for  collecting 
and  reporting  animal-disease  infor¬ 
mation  will  soon  be  in  operation  for 
dairymen  and  livestock  owners.  A 
plan  to  make  health  statistics  avail¬ 
able  was  adopted  recently  by  the 
U.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary  Association, 
and  all  states  are  being  urged  to 
take  part.  The  need  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  long  been  felt  and  system¬ 
atic  reporting  of  the  nation’s  farm 
livestock  diseases  and  those  trans- 
missable  to  man  is  becoming  a 
reality. 

Under  the  plan,  each  State,  with 
the  aid  of  the  veterinary  profession, 
will  organize  its  own  reporting  ser¬ 
vice.  Local  veterinarians  will  be 
asked  to  mail  postcard  reports 
weekly  or  semi-monthly  to  the  state 
veterinarians,  indicating  specified 
diseases  seen  or  treated  in  their 
areas.  Diseases  such  as  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  fowl  pest,  rabies, 
rinderpest  and  scabies  requiring  fast, 
control  action  will  be  telephoned 
immediately.  Each  State  will  then 
summarize  the  data,  send  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  cooperating  veterin¬ 
arians  and  also  to  the  national 
agency  for  tabulation.  The  U.  S. 
Livestock  Sanitary  Association  has 
designated  its  executive  secretary, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Hendershot,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
as  national  coordinator  of  the  plan. 


Fertilizer  Facts 

What  are  the  nitraphosphate  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  are  about  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  for  the  first 
time? 

The  important  difference  between 
nitraphosphate  fertilizers  and  fertil¬ 
izers  made  with  superphosphate  is 
that,  in  the  former,  nitric  acid  is 
used  to  convert  insoluble  rock  phos¬ 
phate  to  a  soluble  form.  Sulfuric  acid 
is  used  to  convert  rock  phosphate  to 
soluble  forms  in  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphate.  Nitraphosphates 
carry  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  the  nitrogen  coming  from  the 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  Likewise, 
potash  can  be  added  to  the  nitra¬ 
phosphate  fertilizer  during  the 
manufacturing  process.  Undoubtedly, 
most  of  the  tonnage  of  nitraphos¬ 
phates  coming  on  the  market  will  be 
in  the  form  of  complete  fertilizers.  In 
other  words,  they  will  contain  all 
three  of  the  primary  plant  foods, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  According  to  reports,  one 
company  will  market  a  12-12-12  and 
another  a  14-14-14. 

Does  soaking  seeds  in  liquid- 
mixed  fertilizers  before  planting  in¬ 
crease  yields  or  early  growth  of 
crops? 

Tests  to  date  conducted  by  many 
of  our  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  no  significant 
increases  in  yields  or  effects  on  early 
growth  can  be  expected  from  soak¬ 
ing  seeds  in  liquid-mixed  fertilizers. 
This  practice  is  not  recommended  by 
our  agricultural  colleges. 

How  much  plant  food  do  liquid 
fertilizers  contain? 

State  laws  require  that  all  fertil¬ 
izer  sold  carry  a  tag  giving  the  per¬ 
centage  by  weight  of  the  nitrogen, 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
A  gallon  of  liquid  5-10-5  fertilizer 
weighs  approximately  10  pounds. 
Thus,  a  gallon  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer 
carries  approximately  0.5  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  1.0  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  0.5  pounds  of  potash.  To 
put  it  another  way,  10  gallons  of 
liquid  5-10-5  fertilizer  contains  the 
same  amount  of  plant  food  as  a  100- 
pound  bag  of  dry  5-10-5  fertilizer. 

Can  plants  be  fed  by  spraying  the 
leaves  with  liquid  plant  food  mix¬ 
tures? 

Yes.  The  success  of  feeding  plants 
this  way  depends  on  the  crops, and 
the  particular  plant  food  being  ap¬ 
plied.  Minor  elements  are  often  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  manner  in  areas  of 
deficiency,  especially  where  soil 
reaction  “ties  up”  and  converts  any 
soil  applications  to  insoluble  forms. 
Likewise,  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
urea  sprays  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended  for  orchards.  Serious  leaf 
burnipg  can  result  from  the  use  of 
foliar  plant  food  sprays  if  they  are 
not  properly  applied  in  the  right 
concentrations.  Foliar  plant  food 
sprays  are  not  a  substitute  for  soil 
fertilization.  When  used,  they  sup¬ 
plement  soil  applications. 

m.  mc  v. 


How  our  "Baby 
Formula  -  CAF-STAR 
-Quickly  brings  out 
the  Best  Points 
in  the  Calf’s 
structural  growth 


y 

the  CAF-STAR  twins 


See  your  calf 


★  7 


il  Points 


Dawnwood  Farms-* 
specialists  in  calf 
nutrition  —  certify 
that  CAF-STAR  pro* 
vides  vital  feed  ele* 
ments  that  promote 
the  “Ideal  7”... 

1  Deep  body -Heart 
Girth 

2  Excellent  stomach 
development 

3  Splendid  mammary 
development 

4  Strong  bones— 
straight  legs 

5  Well-covered  frame 

6  Big  frame- 
straight  back 

7  Well-sprung  ribs 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


Calf  Nutrition  Plan 


Pays  Profits  in  Early  Milk  Production 


We  made  * 414.00  Extra  Profits* on  Candy  and  Sandy  Alone! 


You,  too,  can  figure  the  added  income  you 
make  on  the  calves  you  raise  on  CAF-STAR. 

For  you  stand  to  gain  a  more  valuable 
young  herd  for  replacements  . .  .  heifers  in 
fine  breeding  condition  at  13  or  14  months 
of  age... and  above  average 
milk  production.  On  all 
counts,  CAF-STAR  is 
your  best  bargain  for 
calf  nutrition. 


*  Official  test 
records  verify 
above  extra  profits. 
Candy  and  Sandy 
both  freshened 
with  first  calves  at 
2  3  months  (giving 
us  7  months  earlier 
production  than 
average). 


CAF-STAR  is  op  sale  of  most  feed  dealers. 
Look  for  the  CAF-STAR  bag  or  blue  pail. 


Send  your  milk  to  market . . .  use  CAF-STAR 
instead.  For  this  milk  replacement  actually  helps 
reduce  the  milk  surplus.  CAF-STAR  contains 
dried  skim  milk  (the  equivalent  of  12  5  liquid 
quarts  per  2  5  lb.  package). 

And  this  baby  calf  formula  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  natural  minerals,  antibiotic  aureomycin 
and  other  valuable  feed  elements. 

So  invest  in  quality— invest  in  CAF-STAR— and 
protect  your  dairy  future. 


Ask  for  Dawnwood  Farms  CAF-STAR  or  write  for  information  to  Dept.  R.  N.  30#  Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  reSDon- 
-in'f  vfi  3Ir°n'  We  ,use  eryery  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
,  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  anv 
wlU  be  Publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
n«w? »lb le  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
*°  this  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 

Ftottoeof  the  cnmu?<>-d?btS  °.f.  h°nest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
J7  1 5  e  c  o  m  p  1  a  i  n  t  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  “ 


'embarrassing  situation  of  receiving  “free” 
moneys,  about  which  it  has  often  expressed 
'strong  opposition. 

I  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  repetition, 
we  stand  on  our  original  position  in  respect 
of  these  new  co-op.  proposals:  They  are 
wrong  in  principle  and  destructive  in  prac¬ 
tice;  they  will  make  the  big  co-ops.  bigger, 
and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  smaller  co¬ 
ops.;  and  they  very  effectively  discourage  the 
formation  of  any  new  cooperatives. 

The  sole  remaining  hope  is  that  the  pending 
suit,  which  challenges  the  legality  of  the 
present  co-op.  payments,  will,  after  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  the  new  system  of  payments, 
be  brought  to  a  quick  trial  and  a  favorable 
decision. 

The  observations  of  Madison  County  Dairy¬ 
man  are  well  taken.  The  Federal  Order  is  re¬ 
moving  itself  further  and  further  away  from 
the  dairy  farmers  whom  it  was  supposed  to 
benefit.  And  these  new  co-op.  payments 
hasten  the  pace  to  no  good  end. 


Whither  Agriculture? 


% 

Voting  on  Co-op.  Milk  Payments 

May  I  ethically  solicit  your  qualified  advice 
on  the  enclosed  U.  S.  D.  A.  letter  of  instructions, 
data,  etc.  re  “Milk  Producer’s  Ballot”  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  Order  No.  27  affecting  co¬ 
operative  payments? 

Admittedly,  I  am  not  intellectually,  education¬ 
ally  or  vocationally  qualified  to  digest  this  maze 
of  technical,  theoretical  and  linguistic  discourse 
as  set  forth  in  the  extensive  labyrinth  of~  legal 
phraseology.  While  probably  required  for 
complete  and  authentic  information,  it  could  have 
(it  seems  to  me)  included  a  “boiled  down,”  sim- 
Ply  phrased  depiction  of  the  whole  issue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  average  producer  whose  12  hours 
per  day  of  manual  labor  deprive  him  of  that 
“intellectual  status”  necessary  to  render  in¬ 
telligently  an  honest  opinion  and/or  vote  on 
issues  of  immediate  concern  to  his  welfare,  when 
submitted  in  such  complex  form. 

Of  course  it  can  be  said  that  each  one  has  the 
privilege  of  attending  local  meetings  designed  to 
give  them  a  clear  understanding  of  all  such  de¬ 
batable  issues.  But  too  many  of  us,  unable  to 
acquire  or  afford  the  labor  we  need  and  should 
have,  find  it  impossible  to  attend  these  meetings. 
Besides,  even  attendance  at  such  often  results  in 
our  receiving  advice  and  information  that  is  not 
strictly  complete  and  impartial  fact,  but  slanted 
and  explained  preferences  of  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  meeting  and  their  chosen  dele¬ 
gates. 

I  _  am  definitely  in  favor  of  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization,  if  and  when  such  is  honestly 
functioning  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  But  so  long  and  so  often  I  have  observed 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  I  have  become 
somewhat  cynical. 

Because  of  faith  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
sincerity  in  seeking  and  protecting  the  •  best 
interests  of  the  dairy  farmer,  I  therefore  ask  you 
to  complete  the  enclosed  information  blanks  and 
supply  for  me  the  conclusive  information  I  am 
personally  unable  to  render. 

Madison  Co.  (N.  Y).  Dairyman 

The  fact  that  this  Madison  County  producer 
has  seen  fit  to  place  confidence  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  that  we  have  any  right 
to  vote  in  a  milk  referendum  in  his  place  and 
stead.  We  are  honored  at  his  expression  of 


IN  this  issue,  we  begin  a  series  of  five 
articles  entitled  “Agriculture  at  the 
Crossroads.” 

The  publication  of  such  a  lengthy  document 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  unusual.  Yet 
we  feel  there  is  sufficient  justification  for  the 
deviation  at  this  particular  time. 

These  are  unusual  times  for  agriculture, 
with  unusual  problems  facing  us  as  a  nation 
—  not  farmers  alone,  but  everyone,  whether 
it  be  housewife,  industrialist,  economist  or 
legislator  —  because  all  of  us,  as  Americans, 
have  a  stake  in  the  future  stability  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  change  in  our  national  administration 
has  brought  these  problems  into  sharp  focus. 
After  20  years  of  active  government  partici¬ 
pation  in  agriculture  with  all  of  the  attendant 
subsidies,  supports,  controls  and  allotments  — 
and  politics,  there  is  evidence  that  the  new 
administration  .would  seek  to  change  the 
course  of  the  stream.  It  is  equally  clear,  in 
view  of  the  recent  wheat  referendum  and 
the  Wisconsin  election,  that  those  who  have 
been  the  declared  beneficiaries  of  govern¬ 
ment  participation  do  not  choose  to  give  up 
these  “benefits”  without  a  strenuous  fight. 

Are  they  correct  in  their  position?  Do  they 
represent  farm  sentiment  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  nation?  Should  controls  be  scrapped,  or 
strengthened,  or  tapered  off?  What  is  the 
long-range  future  facing  agriculture  in  any 
event? 

Mr.  Chew  does  not  attempt  to  offer 
any  prompt  solution  or  magic  panacea. 
His  purpose  in  writing  this  series  —  and 
our  purpose  in  publishing  it  —  is  to  en¬ 
courage  some  serious  thinking  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  agriculture,  not  to  the  end  that 
votes  may  be  gained  or  lost,  but  that  this 
nation  as  we  know  it  and  want  it  to  be,  will 
continue  strong  because  its  people  are  strong 
—  physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 


trust  and  have  returned  the  ballot  to  him  for 


his  proper  action.  We  advised  him  that,  if  we 
were  in  his  position,  we  would  vote  “No.” 

As  we  see  it,  these  new  cooperative  pay¬ 
ment  provisions  will  aid  no  one  except  the 
management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The 
League  will  receive  five  cents  from  the  pool, 
instead  of  the  present  four  cents.  While  the 
Bargaining  Agency  and  the  Mutual  group  will 
each  be  entitled,  as  a  federation,  to  pool  pay¬ 
ments  of  two  or  three  cents  a  cwt.  (depending 
on  size  of  membership),  plus  an  extra  cent  on- 
all  milk  marketed  by  member  cooperatives, 
plus  an  additional  payment  (amount  yet  un¬ 
determined),  from  each  cooperative  in  its 
group,  the  latter  —  namely,  the  individual 
cooperative  —  will  receive  no  payment  from 
the  pool  and  must  assess  each  of  its  members 
one  cent  a  cwt.  Clearly,  both  these  federated 
cooperatives  and  their  members  are  out  of 
pocket  under  the  new  program.  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  presently  receiving  a 
pool  payment  of  %  cents,  will  now  receive 
three  cents  from  the  pool;  but  its  members 
will  be  no  better  off  since  their  blend  price 
will  be  reduced  by  the  larger  amount  of  co¬ 
op.  payments  assessed  against  the  pool. 
Eastern’s  management  is  also  placed  in  the 


Leave  the  SCS  Alone 

THE  strongest  opposition  to  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  “Plan  to  Reorganize  Department  of 
Agriculture,”  has  come  from  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

These  districts  are  seven,  in  number,  each 
corresponding  geographically  to  one  of  the 
seven  SCS  regional  offices  throughout  the 
country.  The  districts  are  farmer-directed  and 
farmer-controlled.  Each  works  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  SCS  technicians  in  its  own  re¬ 
gion  to  give  cooperating  farmers  the  best 
advice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  soil  con¬ 
servation  on  their  farms. 

Soil  conservation,  as  a  national  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  working  successfully  for 
several  years.  The  expense  has  been  small  in 
relation  to  the  excellent  results.  Complaints 
from  the  grassroots  have  been  negligible; 
support  has  been  widespread  and  enthusiastic. 
SCS  is  one  of  the  few  government  agencies 
in  which  politics  have  played  an  exceptionally 
minor  part,  and  it  has  therefore  worked  well. 
Farmers  are  behind  it  because  they  know  it 
is  constructive  and  because  it  operates  at  the 
local  level. 
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Secretary  Benson  now  proposes  to  disband 
the  regional  offices  and  disperse  the  functions, 
and  some  of  the  personnel,  to  the  State  Con¬ 
servationist  offices.  Although  declared  to  be 
iri  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  and 
economy,  there  is  no  explanation  how  48  new 
offices  will  be  cheaper  to  operate  than  the 
present  seven,  nor  how  there  can  be  greater 
efficiency  unless  many  additional  thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent.  Asked  how  much  will  be 
saved,  or  how  the  State  offices  will  be  staffed, 
the  officials  in  charge  have  refused  to  give  any 
information.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
people  most  affected  —  the  districts  them¬ 
selves  and  the  cooperators  in  them  —  were 
not  even  consulted  on  the  new  proposals. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Secretary 
has  been  badly  advised  in  his  decision  on  SCS. 
Although  the  plan,  when  announced  on 
October  13,  was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
November  1,  there  has  been  such  a  grassroots 
uproar  that  some  back-tracking  may  be 
expected. 

And  back-tracking  is  certainly  needed  if 
SCS  is  to  be  kept  operating  on  a  constructive, 
non-political  basis,  free  from  interference  by 
farm  groups  which  have  been  jealous  of  its 
success  and  therefore  anxious  to  scuttle  it. 
The  opposition  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  the  SCS 
and  its  support  of  the  proposed  change  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  SCS  should  be 
retained  in  its  present  form.  Farmers  want 
it  that  way  and  it  is  their  views,  not  those 
of  power-grabbing  leaders  or  self-seeking 
politicians,  that  should  prevail. 


The  Milk  Strike 

A  S  we  go  to  press,  the  milk  drivers  and 
plant  workers  are  still  on  strike  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Negotiations  for 
a  new  union  contract  failed  to  result  in  any 
settlement  before  the  old  contract  expired, 
and  a  strike  was  therefore  called  by  the  union. 

Drivers  now  receive  an  average  weekly 
salary  of  $115,  including  commissions;  plant 
workers  receive  $82  a  week.  The  union  de¬ 
mands  an  across-the-board  wage  increase  of 
$15  a  week,  a  35-hour  instead  of  a  4&-hour 
week,  full  pay  on  extra  holidays,  increases 
in  severance  pay  and  welfare  and  pension 
funds,  and  other  concessions.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  combined  cost  of  all  the  union  de¬ 
mands  would  amount  to  $90  a  week  for  each 
man,  in  addition  to  his  present  salary. 

The  strike  involves  13,000  workers,  50,000 
farmers  and  close  to  12,000,000  consumers. 
All  fluid  milk  deliveries  ceased  when  the 
strike  was  called,  which  means  that  consumers 
have  no  milk,  and  farmers  are  losing  an  esti¬ 
mated  $250,000  a  day  by  having  their  milk 
diverted  from  fluid  use  to  manufacturing 
purposes. 

In  making  these  completely  unreasonable 
demands,  the  union  is  digging  its  own  mem¬ 
bers’  grave.  Milk  handling  and  delivery  cost 
far  too  much  already.  As  a  result,  consumers 
are  unable  to  buy  all  the  milk  they  need  for 
their  normal  health,  and  producers  are  unable 
to  buy  the  barest  necessities  of  living  for  their 
own  families.  More  and  more,  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  is  becoming  a  disservice  to  those  most 
immediately  concerned. 

Any  new  wage  increase  will  be  borne  by 
the  producer  and/or  the  consumer:  the  pro¬ 
ducer  because  less  fluid  milk  will  be  sold, 
the  consumer  because  he  will  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  price.  Not  only  will  the  dealer  lose 
nothing,  but  he  will  probably  gain  because 
more  milk  will  be  manufactured  and  it  is  on 
such  milk  that  the  dealer  reaps  his  highest 
profits.  The  two  most  important  groups  are 
the  sole  sufferers.  The  least  important  gets 
off  scot  free;  and  the  least  important  segment 
of  this  least  important  group  receives  a 
temporary  money  gain. 

Whatever  his  gain,  the  union  worker  will 
think  he  has  won.  He  has  not.  He  is  gradually 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg 
and,  when  the  goose  is  no  more,  he  will  have 
to  look  around  for  another  job.  It  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  as  profitable  as  the  one  he 
has  now  in  handling  and  hauling  milk.  ' 


“Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.”  —  Gal.  5:1. 
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The  striking  Bel  Air  2-Door  Sedan.  With  3  great  new  series, 
Chevrolet  offers  the  widest  choice  of  models  in  its  field. 


How  Chevrolet  makes  gas  go  farther 
on  paved  streets  or  country  roads  .  .  . 


Whether  you’re  driving  in  . town  or  country, 
in  heavy  traffic  or  on  the  open  road,  you’ll 
benefit  from  the  greatly  increased  gasoline 
mileage  delivered  by  the  new  Chevrolet. 

That’s  because  this  great  car  brings  you 
record-breaking  gas  mileage  for  the  driving 
you  do  on  the  trips  you  take  .  .  .  the  kind  of 
everyday  economy  that  adds  up  to  a  sizeable 
savings  in  a  mighty  short  time! 

What’s  behind  this  amazing  economy? 
Advanced  Chevrolet  valve-in-head  engine 
design  teamed  with  new  higher  compression. 
In  simple  terms,  both  the  115-h.p.  “Blue- 
Flame”  engine  in  Powerglide*  models  and 
the  108-h.p.  “Thrift-King”  engine  in  gear- 
shift  models  squeeze  more  power  out  of  every 
drop  of  fuel.  Gas  economy  is  greatly  increased, 
while  acceleration  and  hill-climbing  ability 
are  greater  than  ever  before! 

The  moment  your  toe  touches  the  acceler¬ 


ator,  you’ll  notice  Chevrolet's  great  new 
performance.  And  the  more  you  drive,  the 
more  apparent  it  will  become — as  you  call 
upon  the  new  and  safer  passing  ability,  as 
you  conquer  a  steep  grade  almost  before  you 
realize  it’s  there,  as  you  effortlessly  reel  off 
the  miles  on  the  open  highway.  And  as  you 
drive  on,  you  begin  to  notice  how  far  you’ve 
gone  on  surprisingly  little  gas.  You  know, 
even  before  you  check  the  mileage,  that  this 
new  Chevrolet  will  go  a  lot,  lot  farther 
between  gas  stops! 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story.  For  the 
new  Chevrolet  not  only  brings  you  greater 
gasoline  economy,  but  greater  all-round 
economy  as  well! 

Traditionally  low  Chevrolet  upkeep  is  now 
even  lower.  Greater  ruggedness  and  dura¬ 
bility  have  been  built  into  the  beautiful, 
roomy  Body  by  Fisher.  Engines,  too,  have 


extra  strength  at  vital  points  for  longer  life. 
And,  of  course,  you  continue  to  save  with 
such  Chevrolet  features  as  bonded  brake 
linings,  which  give  up  to  twice  the  wear  of 
the  more  commonly  used  riveted  type. 

The  beauty  of  Chevrolet’s  economy  is  this: 
It  stems  from  the  same  sound  engineering 
that  brings  you  such  wonderful  conveniences 
as  Powerglide  and  Power  Steering.*  The 
same  high  quality  materials  and  precision 
manufacture  that  make  Chevrolet  the  finest 
car  in  its  field  on  every  count.  Why  not  stop 
in  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  find  out 
about  all  the  fine-car  features  you’ll  enjoy 
while  you  save  with  Chevrolet — the  lowest 
priced  line  in  the  low-price  field.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost.  Combination  of  Powerglide  automatic 
transmission  and  115-h.p.  “ Blue-Flame ”  engine  available 
on  “ Two-Ten ”  and  Bel  Air  models  only.  Power  Steering 
available  on  all  models. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 
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DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES  WITH 

StitiTeam 

StewahT  CALF  DEHORNER 


FAST... 

SAFE... 

CERTAIN 


Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron  when 
soldering 
tip  is  attachei 

Your  calves  can  be  dehorned  any  time  < 
year  with  the  Sunbeam  Stewart  calf  dehorne 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — r 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control  pr< 
vides  correct,  high  heat.  Complete  with  heav 
duty  soldering  tip,  $15.95  at  your  dealer’ 

Write  for  more  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  Dehorn , 

Stitbeiim  corporation 

Dept  82,  5600  Roosevelt  Road, Chicago  50,  IUinoi 


Send  for 
Booklet 


AMERICA'S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


5  and  8  H.P 

TIGER  TRACTOR 
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100  East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


If  beef  breeding  cows  come  off  pasture  in  the  Fall  in  proper  fleshing  con¬ 
dition,  they  can  be  wintered  well  on  good  roughage  alone.  This  thick  fleshed 
Angus  female,  Rally  Burgess  40 th,  nursing  her  calf  on  pasture,  shows  the 
excellent  condition  which  can  be  maintained  on  pasture  in  the  Summer 
and  roughage  alone  during  the  Winter.  She  is  on  mid-June  pasture  at 
Nittany  Farms,  Boalsbxirg,  Centre  County,  Penna.,  owned  by  W.  B.  Henning. 
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Dr.  Hess  Announces 


NEW  WONDER  DRUG  FOR  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

Nitrofurazone  (NFZ),  newest  of  the  medical  discoveries  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Hess  to  combat  coccidiosis  and  pullorum  in  poultry  and 
necrotic  enteritis  (necro)  in  hogs.  Results  were  so  outstanding  that  Dr.  Hess 
scientists  began  experimenting  with  it  against  mastitis,  the  dairyman’s  most 
costly  disease. 

Dr.  Hess  now  proudly  announces  PEN-FZ,  a  new  product  backed  by  two 
years  of  research  ...  a  powerful  blending  of  the  new  drug,  nitrofurazone, 
and  penicillin,  long  used  in  the  battle  against  mastitis. 


Beef  Cows  and  Their  Calves 

The  recent  drought  has  shortened  the 
present  cattle  cycle .  Unless  forced  to 
sell 9  it  would  be  good  business  to  hang 
on  to  the  cows — and  wait  for  the  turn* 

By  R.  W,  DUCK 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  AND  PROVEN 

Many  exhaustive  tests  were  conducted, 
both  on  the  Dr.  Hess  Research  Farm 
and  on  numerous  dairy  farms.  The 
chart  below  shows  tests  with  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Kline  herds  on  two  aver¬ 
age-size  dairy  farms.  Results  are  typical 
and  prove  conclusively  the  powerful 
effects  of  this  great  new  Dr.  Hess  drug 
combination,  PEN-FZ,  in  whipping 
mastitis. 


Effect  of  Consecutive  12-Hour  Treatments 
With  PEN-FZ  in  Livingston  Herd 
Note:  All  Quarters  were  infected  with  Staphylococci 


No.  of  Quarters 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Free  of  Infection 

Percent 

Cow 

Quarters 

Treat- 

4  Weeks 

of 

No. 

Infected 

merits 

Post-Treatment 

Recovery 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100% 

4 

4 

2 

4 

100% 

5 

3 

2 

3 

100% 

6 

1 

2 

1 

100% 

9* 

2 

1 

2 

100% 

12* 

1 

1 

1 

100% 

13 

1 

2 

1 

100% 

14* 

2 

1 

2 

100% 

15 

3 

3 

3 

100% 

TOTAL 

19 

16 

19 

100% 

*These 

cows  were 

treated  while  dry 

Effect 

of  Two 

Consecutive  12-Hour  Treatments 

With  PEN-FZ  In  Quarters  Still  Infected 
After  One  Treatment  in  D.  Kline  Herd 


Cow 

No. 

No.  of  No.  of  Quarters  Free 

Quarters  of  Infection,  3  Weeks 
Infected  Post-Treatment 

Percent 

of 

Recovery 

Strep. 

Staph.  Strep. 

Staph. 

Strep.  Staph. 

5 

1 

1  1 

1 

100%  100% 

6 

2 

2 

100%  100% 

7 

1 

1 

100%  100% 

13 

2 

2 

100% 

TOTAL 

4 

3  4 

3 

100%  100% 

PEN-FZ  HAS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

1.  Mastitis  germs  show  no  resistance  to  nitro¬ 
furazone  although  they  do  become  “drug 
fast"  to  other  combinations  or  to  penicillin 
alone. 

2.  Nitrofurazone  and  penicillin  in  combina¬ 
tion,  are  far  more  deadly  germ  killers  than 
much  larger  units  of  either  drug  used  alone 
against  bacteria. 

3.  Nitrofurazone  and  penicillin  combined  in 
PEN-FZ  kill  the  four  most  common  types  of 
mastitis  germs  (staphylococcus,  streptococcus, 
coli,  pseudomonas)  on  a  wider  range  than 
any  other  known  combination. 

4.  PEN-FZ  is  an  effective  germ-killer  in  the 
presence  of  milk,  blood,  and  pus. 

5.  PEN-FZ  is  non-irritating,  does  not  affect 
milk  production,  works  equally  well  on  milk¬ 
ing  or  dry  cows. 

ONE  TUBE  TREATS  A  QUARTER 

One  7.5  gram  tube  of  PEN-FZ  will  treat 
an  infected  quarter.  It  contains  150  milli¬ 
grams  of  nitrofurazone  and  150,000  units 
of  penicillin,  combined  in  a  free-flowing 
lanolin  base  for  all-weather  use. 

Don’t  wait  for  dread  mastitis  to  strike  .  .  . 
be  ready  with  this  brand-new  Dr.  Hess 
wonder  drug.  Get  several  tubes  of  PEN-FZ 
today.  Your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  has  PEN-FZ. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Scientific  Farm-aceuticals  Since  1893 


prolonged  drought  in  the 
Southwest  resulted  in  the 
compulsory  selling  of 
many  thousands  of  beef 
breeding  cows,  as  well  as 
heifers  which  would  nor- 
_  _____ _  mally  have  been  held  for 

replacements.  This  forced  selling  ac¬ 
centuated  the  downward  trend  in 
prices  for  slaughter  cattle  of  all 
cattle  grades.  Consequently,  there 
was  considerable  distress  and  panic 
selling  because  of  the  unusually 
rapid  and  destructive  price  declines. 

The  general  opinion  of  experi¬ 
enced  cattlemen  is  that  it  will  be 
advisable  to  hold  on  to  good  beef 
cows.  These  cows  should  be  wintered 
as  economically  as  possible  and  bred 
to  calve  in  the  Spring  on  pasture. 
Their  calves  can  then  follow  them 
on  pasture,  be  weaned  in  the  Fall, 
then  be  either  grain  fattened  in  dry 
lot  as  baby  beeves,  or  they  can  also 
be  fed  grain  in  creeps  on  pasture  and 
sold  as  baby  beeves  in  the  Fall.  If 
preferred,  they  can  be  wintered  on 
roughage  and  pasture  fattened  the 
following  Summer,  or  just  pastured 
and  fattened  in  dry  lot  the  next 
Winter  as  yearlings.  They  may  even 
be  carried  through  another  year  on 
roughage  and  pasture,  before  fatten¬ 
ing,  if  desired.  They  may  also  be 
sold  relatively  thin  as  feeders  at  any 
of  these  ages. 

This  elasticity  of  a  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
duction  program,  in  accordance  with 
price  swings,  gives  the  northeastern 
farmer  considerable  advantage  over 
those  in  areas  who  are  not  blessed 
with  adequate  rainfall.  However,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  success¬ 
ful  beef  production  is  predicated  on 
the  maximum  utilization  of  good 
quality  roughages  at  all  times. 

Grass  Silage  vs.  Corn  Silage 

In  order  to  find  out  the  compara¬ 
tive  feeding  values  of  grass  silage 
and  corn  silage  for  wintering  beef 
breeding  cows,  when  used  with  good 
quality  mixed  hay,  a  series  of  three 
trials  during  1950,  ’51  and  ’52  were 
conducted  at  the  New  York  Station 
in  Ithaca  by  J.  I.  Miller  and  W.  F. 
Brannon.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
Hereford  cows  used  in  each  of  the 
three  trials  were  from  the  purebred 
breeding  herds  maintained  at 
Cornell.  Comparable  mature  females, 
were  selected  that  had  nursed  calves 
the  preceding  Summer  and  were  due 
to  calve  the  following  Spring. 

These  cattle  had  been  grazed  on 


improved  bluegrass  -  white  clover 
pastures  the  Summer  preceding  each 
wintering  period;  their  calves  were 
creep-fed.  When  I  saw  these  cows 
each  year  on  my  visits  to  Cornell, 
they  were  in  good  fleshing  condition 
when  they  came  off  pasture.  The 
cows  were  taken  off  pasture  and 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters  either 
during  the  last  week  of  October  or 
the  first  week  in  November;  their 
calves  were  weaned  about  two  weeks 
prior  to  that  time. 

Seven  cows  were  used  yearly  in 
each  lot.  The  cows  in  Lot  No.  1  were 
fed  11  pounds  of  mixed  hay  daily. 
In  addition,  they  received  varying 
amounts  of  corn  silage,  which  aver¬ 
aged  26.8  pounds  per  head  daily  for 
the  three  trials.  The  Lot  No.  2  cows 
were  fed  the  same  amount  and  kind 
of  mixed  hay  as  Lot  No.  1,  plus  an 
average  of  30.6  pounds  of  grass 
silage. 

The  silages  were  fed  to  each  lot 
in  such  amounts  that  all  of  the  cows 
made  approximately  equal  and  satis¬ 
factory  gains.  One-half  of  their 
ration  was  fed  in  the  morning,  the 
other  half  in  the  evening.  Both  were 
fed  at  regular  hours.  In  addition  to 
their  hay  and  silage,  the  cattle  had 
constant  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  1,000  pounds  of  .  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate,  500  pounds  of 
ground  limestone,  500  pounds  of  io¬ 
dized  stock  salt,  and  seven  ounces 
of  cobalt  sulfate.  Block  salt  and 
water  were  also  available  at  all 
times.  No  protein  supplements  were 
fed,  as  each  ration  furnished  more 
than  the  minimum  amounts  of  pro¬ 
tein  necessary  for  a  dry,  beef  cow 
carrying  calf.  The  cows  were  pasture 
bred  to  start  calving  soon  after 
March  15,  and  in  all  cases  calving 
was  completed  in  both  lots  about 
May  15. 

All  roughages  were  fed  in  an  in¬ 
side  feeding  trough  and  hay  rack. 
Conditions  were  similar  to  those  pre¬ 
vailing  with  most  northeastern  beef 
breeding  herds;  no  allowance  was 
made  for  feed  wastage.  The  cattle 
were  wintered  in  a  clean,  dry,  open 
shed,  which  was  kept  well  bedded 
with  straw;  they  had  access  to  well 
drained,  outside  exercise  enclosures. 

The  mixed  hay  supplied  to  the 
test  cows  contained  about  one-third 
legumes,  which  was  mainly  ladino 
clover,  the  remainder  being  timothy 
and  mixed  grasses.  It  averaged  grad¬ 
ing  as  U.  S.  No.  2,  and  was  harvested 
(Continued  on  Page  686) 


DrlESS  PEN-FZ 


A  Cow’s 
Bosom  Pal 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


->  Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unodillo  Silo  Co.,  C-J 1  iLUnodilla,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Eastern  N.  Y,  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  October 
23,  1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate,  bull 
prices  off  slightly.  Supplies  held 
steady.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter — Medium  grade 
$10.50-12.40;  Common  $8.00-10. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  grade  $11-12; 
Medium  $10-11;  Cutters  $9.00-10; 
Heavy  Canners  $7.70-8.60;  Light 
Canners  $6.50-7.50;  Shelly  Canners 
$6.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls  — 
Good  grade  $13.50-15;  Medium 
$11.20-13;  Common  $10-10.80. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  Scarce 
supply  of  better  grade  veals  gave 
strong  undertone  to  veal  market. 
Demand  moderate  to  fairly  active, 
supplies  showed  a  slight  increase, 
prices  per  head:  Few  Choice  veals 
$65-70;  Good  $56-66;  Medium  $40- 
54;  Common  and  culls  $25-38;  Bobs 
(over  85  lbs.)  $15—25;  Bobs  (65-85 
lbs.)  $10-14;  Bobs  (under  65  lbs.) 
$10  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
fairly  active,  supplies  decreased. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights 
$21.50-22.50;  Heavy  weights  $17.60- 
19;  Medium  and  Light  sows  $17.30- 
18.20;  Heavy  sows  $17-18.50;  Heavy 
boars  $11-13;  Shoats  $12  each;  Small 
Pigs  $6.00-14.50  apiece. 

September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1953  are  as  follows: 


Monroe  Co.  Co-op 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 
Hillsdale  Prod.-  Co-op 


Per-100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

$5.45  $.1157 
5.20  .110 

5.13 
5. 00 


Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.72 

4.75 


.109 
.1064 
.104 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.75  .1010 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.715  .1003 
Bovina  Centre  Co-op...  4.715  .1003 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co-op...  4.705  .1001 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.69  .0997 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.69  .0997 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.69  .0997 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.69  .0997 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.69  .0997 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.69  .0997 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.69  .0997 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.58  .0974 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.69; 
Buffalo  $5.05;  Rochester  $4.88. 


High  Producing  Holstein 

Mooiebell  Wallis  Ovation,  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein-Friesian  cow  owned 
by  Mooie  Bell  Farm,  Three  Bridges, 
N.  J.,  has  recently  completed  a  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  1,121.6  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  27,903  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year’s  time.  She  was  five  years 
11  months  of  age  when  her  record 
began,  and  she  was  milked  three 
times  daily  during  the  testing  period. 
With  this  record  she  holds  second 
place  in  New  Jersey  for  Holsteins  in 
her  age  group.  She  has  two  previous 
records  of  756  pounds  of  butterfat 
each.  The  first  was  made  at  the  age 
of  twa  years  three  months,  on  three 
milkings  daily,  and  the  second  was 
made  at  the  age  of  three  years  eight 
months,  on  two  milkings  daily. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  tells  best 

varieties  for  home  and  market,, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  f.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


From  Your  Favorite  Snapshot 

A  truly  personal  Christmas  Greeting, 
featuring  ybur  own  family  group,  children, 
house  or  any  snapshot!  On  deluxe  deckle- 
edge  cards  including  appropriate  holiday 
greeting.  New  styles.  Name  included  .  .  . 
50c  extra. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Send  negative  of  your  snapshot  with 
3c  return  postage.  Without  negative, 
send  50c  for  new  negative.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Avoid  last-minute  rush  .  .  . 
send  now!  Sample  offer  expires  Dec.  1. 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  SERVICE 

BOX  290,  DEPT.  R,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
_ “Where  Your  Films  Are  Made.” _ 

When  Cows  Come  In  •  •  • 


Back  to  the  barn  means*  that  fall 
breeding  season  is  here.  In  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont  the 
best  way  to  build  a  top  future 
herd  is  to  consult  your  local 
NYABC  technician.  He’s  ready  to 
bring  your  herd  the  best  in  cattle 
breeding  service  from  the  farmer- 
owned  sires  at: 


New 


<5®> 


York 


Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara- 
_  tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 

PPPC  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
ri\LL  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY. 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48A1,  Marshall,  Mich. 


KILL  RATS  WITH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ? 


IftTHMOfte 


9<S> 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

ask  for"hi-ener-gize  your  feeding  program"  hi-ener-g  starter  grower  leaflet 

CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WlRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

November  7,  1953 


MORI  PROFITS^avirag 

FARM  (ONOITfONS 


f! 


BIST  in  EVERY  WIGI 

Under  average  fanning 
conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns 
Will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records’on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1,003  T,XT  c 

$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  45.00  -aBES 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY^ 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Free  GUERNSEY  Facts 


Send  now  for  FREE  information  about 
building  your  own  profitable  business  with 
Guernseys.  There’s  a  ready  market  and  premium 
price  for  Guernsey  cattle  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

391  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H, 


- REGISTERED - 

GUERNSEYS 

Serviceable  Age  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves  —  Real  Production  Families 

Priced  Reasonable 
FORGE  HILL  FARM  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  V. 

Small  but  Select  Purebred 

HOLSTEIN  HERD— FOR  SALE 

Owner  closing  dairy.  4  COWS.  3  HEIFERS,  I  BULL. 
Average  305  2X  production  12,750  lbs.  FOB  selling 
price  for  8  head  $2300.  Accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.B. 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

Telephone  JUdson  2-1948 
45  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
25  LARGE  REGISTERED  and  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 
ALL  RAISED  ON  FARM 
Many  Are  Capable  Producing  40  Quarts  Per  Day 
WILL  SELL  HAY  CROP  WITH  THEM 
HOWARD  BUTLER,  STAMFORD,  NEW  YORK 

10  HOLSTEIN  BRED  HEIFERS  10 

Vac.  -  negative.  Now  due  —  BIG  HEIFERS — 
Dams  average  13,000  milk,  480  fat. 
MILLARD  EDWARDS,  Pinnacle  Farm, 
STODDARD,  N.  H. _ Tel:  Hancock  28-32 

FOR  SALE  —  30  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES, 
YEARLINGS,  COWS.  TOP  BLOODLINES. 
OVERSTOCKED.  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 
Priced  at  $60  to  $300.  HEAVEN  HILL  FARM, 

F.  R.  SMITH,  Manager 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB, _ NEW  YORK 

_ SHEEP _ 

FOR  SALE  •  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  FLOCK 

25  BRED  EWES,  15  EWE  LAMBS,  RAMS. 
HIGH  HOLLOW  FARM, 

R.  D.  I,  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE;  5  REGISTERED  MONTADALE  RAMS. 
2  YEARLINGS  and  3  LAMBS.  $50-$75  EACH 
WILLIAM  FORD, 

HOB  NOB  HILL,  SALISBURY,  CONN. 

T e I e p h o n e,  Lakeville,  Conn.  He mloc k_  5-282 1 _ 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

THE  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

FOUR  PUREBRED  KARAKUL  EWES  AND  ONE 
RAM  $100.  A.  E.  BUYERS,  Williamsville,  N.  Y, 

DOGS 


COLLIE  AND  SHEPHERD 


Cross-Bred  Puppies  Eight  Weeks,  Healthy  Friendly, 
Females  $8.00;  Males  $12.00.  Guaranteed. 
ESBENSH AD E  TURKEY  FARM.  PARADISE,  PA. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS. 


ALL  AGES 

WILTON,  N.  H. 


Psd.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

ib  a  | a,! c  C  A  D mi  Raised  Reg.  English  Setter  Pups 

AflAIN t  rAKIVl  From  Hunting  and  Show  Stock. 
Famous  Bloodlines.  L.  KING,  R.  I,  Ellsworth,  Me. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 


MANY  COLORS  and  AGES,  ALSO  BEAGLES. 
Prices  Reasonable.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

T,  S.  HUBBARD. _ E.  HIGHGATE.  VERMONT 

COLLIES  EXCLUSIVELY :  30  Years.  Registered 

Sable  Pups.  MAINEWOODS,  POWNAL  MAINE. 

REGISTERED  LONG  EARED  BLACK-TAN  FOX 

AND  COONHOUND  PUPS. 

ALSO  REGISTERED  WALKER  FOXHOUNDS. 
CARL  RAUCH. _ FLORENCE,  MASS. 

PUGS,  BOXERSi  POMERANIANS,  PEKINGESES, 

MIN.  PINCHERS,  MIN.  SCHNAUZERS.  DACH¬ 

SHUNDS,  $50  Either  Sex.  Champion  Stock  Only. 
KEEGAN  KENNELS  _ SACO,  MAINE 


- WANTED:  STRONG  HEALTHY  PUPPIES - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS _ _ SACO,  MAINE 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  TOP 

QUALITY.  JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  POCONO,  PA. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER ,  PA. 
COLLTe  PUPPIES:  Sired  by  son  of  champion.  Priced 
reasonable.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BULL  DOG  —  MALE 


FAWN.  PROVEN.  ONE  FEMALE.  BRINDLE. 
PROVEN.  BOTH  YOUNG.  Reasonable  To  Good 
Home.  Registered.  TIMOTHY  CRONIN, 

BRADLEY  AVE., _ WATERBURY,  CONN. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc  C 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  VS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  &  62 


- A.  K.  C.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVER - 

Trained  on  pheasants.  Good  hunter.  Used  to  children. 
J.  J.  BARTLETT,  E.  SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 


- FOR  SALE:  II  TO  12  INCH  BEAGLES— 

Registered  French  Alpine.  First  Prize  Winner  at 
State  Fair.  RAYMOND  BUCH  HOLTZ, 

OVID,  NEW  YORK _ Telephone  Ovid  4832 


COLLIE 


I  yr.  old  Golden  Sable  and  White;  lovely  pet.  Good 
stud.  Price  $35.  One  litter  reg.  Collie  Pups,  sable  and 
white  $10.  RALPH  H.  CARVER.  W.  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIES  WITH  PERSONALITY 
Shady  Lawn  Collie  Kennel,  Rt.  6,  Danbury,  Conn, 


COON  HUNTERS!  Head  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 

to  eoonhounds,  training,  news,  stories,  12  issues  $2. 
Sample  20c.  American  Cooner,  Box  21  IT,  Sesser,  III. 


Feeder  Cattle  Sale 

PUTNAM  HALL,  DURHAM,  N.  H. 

November  14th,  1953 

1  2P.  M. 

Hereford,  Angus  and  Beef  Cross 
Calves  and  Yearlings 
4-H  Club  Prospects 

Steer  Purchased  at  1952  Sale  placed  second  in  4-H 
Divsion  at  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Ail  animals 
graded  by  a  competent  judge;  also  TB  and  Bangs 
tested  as  well  as  inoculated  against  Black  Leg  and 
Shipping  Fever  for  Shipment  into  any  State. 
Sponsored  By  — 

New  Hampshire  Beef  Producer’s  Ass’n. 

WARREN  J.  HENDERSON.  Sale  Manager 
EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


REG.  ANGUS  CATTLE 

One  group  of  8  BRED  heifers.  Good  in¬ 
dividuals,  popular  families.  All  out  of  out¬ 
standing  sire  and  bred  back  to  another  top 
bull.  $400  each.  Price  shaded  for  the  lot. 
Another  group  of  Summer  Heifers  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Jr.  Heifers  at  $200  each  Excellent  in¬ 
dividuals  and  bred  right.  Also  cows  WITH 
CALVES  AT  SIDE  and  REBRED  to  calve 
shortly.  Reasonably  priced!  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  into  the  business  while  individuals 
such  as  these  can  be  bought  at  these  very 
low  prices.  EDORY  FARMS 

E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris  N.  Y.  Phone  59-F-21 


31  2/3  YEAR  OLD  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 
Bred  to  son  of  champion  for  Spring/early  Summer 
calves.  Reasonably  priced  for  individual  or  small  group 
purchase  however  can  be  shaded  for  a  package  deal. 
Also  5  registered  heifers,  3  with  registered  calves  at 
side,  I  due,  and  one  just  bred  to  champion’s  son. 
Will  rebreed  3  if  desired.  Also  2  registered  sons  of 
champion  ready  for  work.  Also  large  assortment  farm 
furnishings  and  equipment  in  good  condition  not 
being  used.  Telephone  or  write  — 

J.  Pisatura,  Bay  Shore,  L.l.  (7-0800,)  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE* Hereford  Polled  Grade  Heifers 

Bred  to  an  outstanding  Registered  Bull.  Choice  steers 
Already  Started  on  Feed.  Priced  for  Quick  Sale. 
EVANS,  Fort  Ann.N.Y.  Tel:  4910  or  Schenectady  2-6984 


10-REG.  ANGUS  BEIFER  CALVES— 10 

All  daughters  of  Prince  Sunbeam  210,  and  I  bull 
$250  each  or  all  II  for  $2000.  5  well  bred  registered 
Angus  cows  with  calves  by  their  sides  $350  each. 
10  registered  Angus  heifers  bred  to  start  dropping 
calves  in  near  future  $300  each.  Easy  terms. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

HEIFERS  —  COWS  —  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  Phone  7111,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 


18  months  old.  Will  sell  bred  to  son  of  Prince  Bar¬ 
barian  of  Sunbeam.  T.  B.  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

CHUCK  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM, 
VALATIE.  NEW  YORK  Chatham  26491 


FOR  SALE:  15  REGISTERED  2  YEAR  OLD  BRED 
HERREFORD  HEIFERS.  Short  of  Winter  Feed. 
PRICED  RIGHT,  NOW  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO 
BUY.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS, 

DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  —  EXCELLENT  1953  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  Prize  Winning  Son  of  an  International 
Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  ANGUS  COWS  BRED  TO  AMKON1AN 
3247.  Reasonable  Prices.  BOMER, 

RIFTON,  NEW  YORK  Phone;  Rosendale  4491 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right I 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  RABBITS 
SENIORS  $5.00;  JUNIORS  $2.25. 
CLARENCE  MITTLESTADT,  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 

Free  Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS 


SPRING  BOARS  &  SOWS  •  ALSO  FALL  PIGS 

Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace,  N.  Y.  Grand  Champion 
1953  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D,  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BOARS,  GILTS  &  FEEDER  PIGS 

ALL  BREEDS.  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 
RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary 
N.  Y.  STATE  SWINE  ASSN.,  WILLIAMSON.  N.Y. 
CHESTER  WHITE  PUREBRED  SHOATS  FIVE 

Months  Old.  WADE  JOHNSON.  FRANFORT,  N.  Y. 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON.  PA. 

_ GOATS _ 

LEARN  ABOUT  GOAT  MILK  AND  DAIRY  GOATS 

Send  25c  for  Sample  Magazine  and  Literature. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  D-21,  MO. 
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Entered  her  first  cooking  contest  last  year 


Wins  Top  Cooking  Awards 
in  State  Grange  Competition 


John  and  Christine  look  mighty 
impressed  with  their  mother’s  big 
blue  ribbon — and  well  they  might 
be!  Mrs.  Betty  Garwood  of  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.,  won  that  award  in  her 
first  cooking  contest  just  last  year. 
She  took  a  top  prize  in  the  local 
Grange  Cooking  Competition,  and 
went  on  to  win  at  the  County  and 
the  State  Grange. 

A  busy  mother  like  Mrs.  Garwood 
certainly  appreciates  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It  always  rises  fast,”  she 


says.  “And  I  like  the  way  it  stays 
fresh  for  months.” 

Ask  any  prize-winning  cook  . . . 
chances  are  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast!  Out  of  9,449 
prize  winners  surveyed,  over  90% 
depend  on  this  grand  dry  yeast.  It’s 
much  handier  than  old-style  cake 
yeast — keeps  for  months  on  your 
pantry  shelf.  Always  rises  fast!  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home,  it’s  con¬ 
venient  to  use  yeast.  Just  look  for 
the  label  that  says  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


-  PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - 

Send  negative  and  3c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00, 
25  for  $2.00,  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints 
from  your  roll  or  negatives,  25c;  12  for  35c. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43H,  Schenectady  I,  N.  Y. 

Wool  Remnants 

For  BRAIDING  and  HOOKING  —  Large  Pieces 
3  lbs.  $2.70  postpaid.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 
RUGCRAFT,  581  Lowell  St.,  LEXI NGTON  73,  M ASS. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 

Dtl/niVIMP  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KEVULVIlfU  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


Folding  TABLES  anc 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


FTi 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18. _ FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 

BOOK;  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-X6,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
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In  Praise  of  a  Neighbor 


This  time,  last  year,  the  view  from  our  front  door 
Was  bleak,  with  woods  dull  brown 
Beyond  the  fields  all  colorless  as  straw. 

But  now  our  neighbor’s  summer-planted  wheat, 

In  that  last  field  before  the  woods  begin, 

Pleases  the  eye  with  such  a  lovely  green 
That  the  whole  look  of  Winter  will  be  changed 

And  Spring  show  through  each  time  the  snow  wears  thin. 

New  York  State  —  Mary  Jackson  Francillon 


Gift  to 
Crochet 
for 

Christmas 

• 

Leaflet 

Free 


Photo;  Courtesy  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  little  boy  or  girl  could  re¬ 
sist  this  soft,  cuddly  wool  doll  with 
the  bright  button  eyes  and  curly 
yellow  bangs?  In  fact,  what  cro- 
cheter  could  resist  making  it?  A 
wonderful  gift  for  Christmas  for  the 
small  folk  (and  even  older  ones)  on 
your  lists. 

The  doll  when  finished  measures 
about  21  inches:  easy  to  do  in  single 
crochet  and  cluster  stitches.  After 
that  there  is  just  the  stuffing  with 
yarn  scraps  or  cotton  batting.  Here 
is  the  perfect  companion  for  the 
Land  of  Nod,  but  one  to  make  the 


children’s  eyes  open  wide  and 
sparkle  when  they  see  this  delight¬ 
ful  present  under  the  Christmas 
tree. 

If  you  would  like  a  free  illustrated 
leaflet  of  full  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  above,  just  send  us  a  post 
card  addressed  to  CHRISTMAS  CUD¬ 
DLE  TOY,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  card,  simply 
write  (to  print  is  better)  your  name 
and  full  address.  Have  a  good  time 
crocheting  for  your  favorite  young¬ 
sters.  Persis  Smith 


Color  and  Texture  in  Dish  Gardens 


The  pleasure  from  living  plants  in 
the  home  during  the  Winter  is  the 
ambition  of  most  country  folk.  Have 
you  yet  tried  a  dish  garden?  If  you 
are  more  than  the  average  busy 
housekeeper,  such  a  garden  is  the 
answer,  but  it  is  attractive  to  all. 

The  emphasis  in  a  dish  garden  is 
on  foliage  plants.  With  this  in  mind 
and  a  careful  choice,  striking  and 
interesting  effects  can  result. 

First,  the  container.  Pottery,  dark 
colored  glass,  laquered  woods  and 
metals  —  copper,  wrought  iron  —  and 
even  crockery  and  metal-lined  bas¬ 
kets  may  be  used  effectively.  The 
possibilities  are  almost  endless.  A 
look  around  .the  home  cupboards  will 
usually  produce  something  just  right. 

A  nine-inch  ruby  glass  berry  bowl 
makes  a  beautiful  container.  Many 
combinations  of  plants  may  be  used; 
among  them  could  be  a  center  of  a 
single  amaryllis  with  its  smooth' 
sword-like  leaves  to  bend  in  reverse 
curves  to  the  edges  of  the  bowl. 
Several  slips  of  red-leafed  coleus 
with  its  fluted  pale  green  edges  can 
be  tucked  in  one  hole.  A  rosette  of 
Pick-a-back  plant  has  heart-shaped 


leaves  and  stiff  white,  upright  hairs. 
(Later  these  produce  tiny  new  plants 
from  the  top  base ,  of  each  leaf, 
therefore  its  name.)  Try  a  tiny  waxy 
begonia  of  a  small-leafed  variety.  A 
droll  little  “Irishman’s  Whiskers,”  a 
sedum  with  thick  spiky  needles 
along  a  trailing  stem,  may  be  used 
to  fill  in  any  bare  spots  around  the 
edges. 

Smooth  colored  pebbles,  prefer¬ 
ably  rather  flat  in  shape  can  be  set 
among  the  plants  sparingly,  adding 
different  texture  as  well  as  helping 
to  conserve  soil  moisture.  Because  of 
the  depth  of  this  type  dish,  a 
thorough  soaking  in  tepid  water 
atoout  once  a  week  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  a  slow  and  healthy 
growth.  An  occasional  pinching  back 
of  the  coleus  is  beneficial. 

Dull  white  pottery  of  a  shallow 
tray-like  dish  makes  a  charming 
container  but  for  this,  one  should 
look  to  the  various  cacti  and  succu¬ 
lents  that  require  less  water  and 
have  shorter  roots.  The  snake  plant, 
Sansevieria,  with  bold  green  and 
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An  array  of  cookies  made  from  a  packaged  basic-mix,  adaptable  to 
variety  and  to  appetizing  results :  healthful  too. 


Cookies  are  most  quickly  made 
when  a  ready  basic-mix  is  kept  on 
hand.  As  we  have  already  done  on 
these  pages,  such  mixes  are  recom¬ 
mended  because  cookies  and  your 
time  are  always  in  demand  at  home. 
As  given  below,  one  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  adds  to  her  store,  and  story,  with 
recipes  for  further  variety. 

Most  of  you  know  that  there  are 
ready-mix  packages  of  ingredients 
for  cookies  available  at  your  favorite 
grocery.  This  affords  another  means 
of  keeping  the  cooky  jar  filled  with 
a  minimum  of  work.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  some  of  the  possibilities. 

But,  whichever  method  you  follow, 
the  family  will  probably  enjoy  the 
results. 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

Mrs.  Felice’s  Easy  Basic-Mix  is 
simple.  Just  use  1%  cups  lard;  8  cups 
all-purpose  flour;  4  tablespoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  IV2  tablespoons  salt. 
Mix  thoroughly  as  usual  and  keep  in 
a  sealed  jar  in  refrigerator  until  you 
are  ready  to  make  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Use  iVz  cups  Easy-Mix  (do  not 
pack);  y2  cup  peanut  butter;  %  cup 
sugar;  1/4  cup  undiluted  evaporated 
milk;  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Method:  Beat  all  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly.  Shape  into  balls. 
Place  balls  on  baking  sheet.  Press 
with  bottom  of  a  glass  or  fork  dipped 


in  sugar.  Bake  in  moderate  over  375 
degrees  F.  for  10  to  12  minutes.  Store 
in  a  tightly  covered  container. 

Chocolate  Drop  Cookies 

Use  IV2  cups  Easy-Mix  (do  not 
pack);  y2  cup  sugar;  1  egg,  slightly 
beaten;  1  square  (1  oz.)  unsweetened 
chocolate,  melted  and  cooled;  3  table¬ 
spoons  milk;  V2  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Method:  Blend  Mix  and  sugar. 
Add  egg  and  beat  well.  Stir  in  the 
chocolate,  milk  and  vanilla.  Drop 
from  a  teaspoon  on  a  baking  sheet, 
two  inches  apart.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  350  degrees  F.  for  about  10 
minutes.  (These  are  more  “dressy” 
when  spread  with  a  white  or  choco¬ 
late  frosting.) 

Coconut  Bars 

'  Use  2  -  cups  Easy-Mix  (do  not 
pack);  IV2  cups  brown  sugar,  firmly 
packed;  1  cup  shredded  coconut;  1 
cup  chopped  nuts;  2  eggs,  beaten;  1 
teaspoon  vanilla. 

Method:  Blend  Mix,  brown  sugar, 
coconut,  and  nuts.  Add  eggs  and 
vanilla.  Mix  to  blend  thoroughly. 
The  batter  is  very  stiff.  Spread  batter 
in  a  greased  baking  pan  8x12  inches. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  350  degrees 
F.  for  25  to  30  minutes.  Cut  into 
about  24  bars  when  cool. 

Gladys  H.  Felice 

Pennsylvania 


Have  you  an  old  marble  top  from  For  safety,  pick  up  bits  of  broken 
a  broken  down  table  or  stand?  A  glass  with  a  bar  of  damp  soap.  Later 
marble  slab  for  kitchen  work  area  you  can  shave  off  the  soap  surface 
cleans  easily  and  you  just  can’t  hurt  with  a  knife  and  discard  the  sharp 
the  surface  or  wear  it  out.  “shavings.” 


New  Use  for  Washable  Chintz 


Here  is  the  new  bathroom  look:  a  chintz  skirt  for  the  washbasin,  and 
patching  three-tiered  drapery  concealing  waterproof  shower  curtain!  The 
basin  skirt  shown  is  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame  on  four  legs,  easily  home¬ 
made  to  fit;  cans  of  bath  cleansing  materials,  etc.,  can  be  stored  underneath 
out  of  sight.  Chintz  in  the  picture  is  Greek’s  “Amesbury”  pattern. 

November  7,  1953 


New!  brer  rabbit 


l/Aip  'ifc  op  u/'dl t  tjtm/L  dvA/iyide,  taka  1 ruffs* 
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Nifty  new  trick  to  make  them 
say  "Isn’t  she  the  best  cook!" 
Just  make  up  yellow  cake,  top 
it  with  taffy-mixture  made  with 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses!  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  is  real  New 


Orleans  Molasses— gets  that 
old-time  taffy  taste  from  cane 
grown  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Bowl  country.  Be  the  first  one 
in  your  crowd  to  make  this  Brer 
Rabbit’s  Taffy-Top  Cake! 
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Have  You  The  Right 
Answers? 

Questionnaire  for 
the  Thoughtful 
Family  Man 


Who  will  select  your 
Family  Cemetery  Plot 
and  Family  Monument 
in  the  event  of 
your  death ? 


Will  this  be  an  easy  decision  for  others 
to  make? 

Do  you  realize  how  lonely  a  responsi¬ 
bility  this  can  be  for  them? 

Will  cemetery  requirements  restrict  their 
choice? 

Will  the  cost  have  to  come  out  of  in¬ 
herited  funds  intended  for  their  support? 
Do  you  realize  that  this  investment  — 
when  made  before  the  need— is  general¬ 
ly  excluded  from  your  estate  for  inher¬ 
itance  tax  purposes? 

Shouldn’t  this  important  decision  be 
made  jointly  by  husband  and  wife  be¬ 
fore  either  dies? 

Do  you  know  how  simple  and  easy  it  is 
to  select  your  family  monument  before 
it  is  needed? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  act  now ,  to¬ 
gether  and  as  a  family,  so  as  to  choose 
the  right  monument  which  best  will  ex¬ 
press  the  family  character? 


Helpful  information 
on  this  subject  is  con* 
tained  in  the  free  book¬ 
let  " Before  The  Need 
Arises...”  Just  fill  in 
and  mail  this  coupon 
for  your  free  copy. 


Rock  of  Ages 

113  Granite  Way,  Barre,  Vt. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  ”  Before  The 
Need  Arises  ...” 


Name- 
Street - 
City — 


-State- 


Everything  you  want  to  know  about 

HERBS 

FROM  THE  GARDEN  TO  THE  TABLE 


,By  Dorothy  Childs  Hogner. 


Illustrated  by  Nils  Hogner.  A  basic 
book  that  tells  you  how  to  grow 
herbs  in  your  own  garden  and  use 
them  in  your  cooking,  with  practical 
information  on  the  cottage  herb  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  history  and  folklore 
of  herbs.  Complete  and  up-to-date, 
it  will  give  you  all  the  background 
you  need  to  become  an  expert  in  a 
fascinating  hobby.  $3.95  at  all  book - 
stores.  Oxford  University  Press, 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

NURSES  •  R.  N.’s 

Various  capacities  —  must  have  recent  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  as  charge  or  floor  nurses:  for  night  super¬ 
visor  at  $245.00  a  month.  On  day  or  evening  shifts, 
$220.00  a  month  as  starting  salaries  —  if  no  recent 
hospital  experience,  pay  rate  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  experience.  Apply  the  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES, 
PINEHAVEN  NURSING  HOME,  PINEWALD,  N.  J. 
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Patterns  in  Sets  Save  Work  and  Outlay 


2989  —  Shorter,  Fuller  Figure  Gets  Special  Style:  Half- Sizes.  Perfect¬ 
ly  proportioned,  this  jumper  with  sweeping  V-neck  and  smart  front  button 
ing  has  its  own  convertible-collared  blouse  with  sleeve  choice.  Sizes  12  y2 
to  241/2  (even  numbers).  Size  16V2:  Jumper  2y8  yds.  54-in.;  blouse  in  pro¬ 
portion.  25  cents. 

2780  —  Have  Two  of  the  Smartest  Skirts  Anywhere:  And  what’s  more, 
from  a  mere  yard  of  54-inch  fabric  for  each.  Sew  them  with  and  without 
tabs  for  two  styles  from  same  pattern.  Waist  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inch. 
25  cents. 

147  —  Old-Fashioned?  Not  These  Modern  Snuggers  for  Winter! 

Women  of  any  age,  who  feel  the  cold,  welcome  this  knit  set  as  gifts,  or  for 
themselves,  when  icy  winds  blow  (they  blow,  today  just  as  they  did  50  years 
ago).  The  wristlets  slip  on  under  coat-sleeves;  they’re  very  pretty  too.  The 
hugging  knee- warmers,  smooth  and  smart,  go  under  stockings.  Anybody  with 
knee-aches  takes  great  winter  comfort  wearing  these  indoors,  under  or 
over  stockings.  20  cents. 

341  —  Here’s  Brown-Eyed  Susan  With  Little  Red  Shoes:  A  Multicolor! 

Just  iron  her  whole  body  pattern  off  on  flesh-colored  cotton  (brown  eyes, 
brown  hair,  red  shoes);  sew  up;  turn  inside  out;  stuff  with  batting. 
CLOTHES  ALSO  IN  PATTERN!  Actual-size  chart  (Susan’s  8y2-in.  tall) 
for  pretty  print  dress,  white  pinafore,  eyelet  embroidery  petticoat,  cute 
pajamas.  Pin  a  bow  on  her  hair,  and  you’ll  have  the  sweetest  little  doll  to 
top  the  Christmas  stocking  with.  All  for  only  20  cents. 

2715  —  Small  Girls’  Switch-About  Fashions:  School  and  Party.  Either 
way,  they  fit  the  occasion  with  easy-to-make  suspender  jumper,  companion 
jacket  and  blouse.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Jumper,  1  yd.  54-in.;  jacket  l%yds.  39- 
in.;  blouse  lVs  yds.  35-in.  All  for  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  New  York,  (Tax  for  New  York  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  noise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages .] 


AVOID 

frozin  pipis 


Fused  Thermotape  is  safe,  easy  to  use 
Simply  wrap  it  around  pipe,  secure  it 
with  tape,  plug  it  in.  Protects  to  50« 
below  zero.  Shockproof,  fireproof,  water, 
proof.  Made  to  last.  20  ft.,  $6.15-  40 
ft.,  $9.75;  60  ft..  $13.35.  THERMO. 
STAT  makes  operation  automatic 
cuts  operating  costs:  $5.95.  ’ 


Automatic  Watering  Fountain 

Plus  Optional  Anti-Freeze 
Protection  + 

[^===5==^  Genuine  Smith-Gates 
poultry  fountain  is  best 
by  far.  No  moving  parts.  Fault- 
free.  Rustproof  brass  to  last  for 
years.  Saves  time,  money.  Optional  plug-in 
heater  keeps  water  from  freezing  at  zero. 
Fountain,  $6.95;  Heater, $3.20;  Both,  $9  95 


Automatic  Water  Warmers 

Warm  water  means  more  profit.  Order 
a  Smith-Gates  water  warmer  now.  Easy 
to  use— put  it  in  water,  plug  it  in. 
100%  safe.  Thermostatically  con. 
trolled.  FOR  POULTRY:  150  watts 
$5.55:  250  watts,  $6,30.  FOR 

STOCK:  250  watts,  $7.50;  500  watts. 
$9.60  (with  copper  float,  $10.90). 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY 

-  WRITE  FOR 

CATALOG  -tel- 


IMKSTi>IAIU 


DEPT.K-17  .  fORESTVIUE.  CONN. 


Water  glasses  (regular  drinking  glasses), 
but  the  special  state  water  glasses,  are  my 
hobby.  They  have  the  name  of  the  State 
on  them,  often  a  picture  or  a  map  as  well. 
I’ll  send  nice  silo  water  glasses  from  the 
State  of  Vermont  for  yours  from  other 
States  with  the  name  on.  I’m  hoping  to 
get  all  48.  —  M.  J.  Vermont. 


I  collect  stamps,  postmarks,  quilt  patterns, 
poems,  pen  pals,  songs,  etc.;  will  exchange. 
I  love  to  write  to  shut-ins;  I  am  a  mother 
of  twins.  Hope  you’ll  fill  my  mail  box!  — 
Mrs.  A.  G.  M.,  Texas. 


Because  “the  elephant  stepped  heavily 
on  my  purse”  this  year,  I’d  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  dressses  for  myself  from  print 
feed  bags.  For  enough  feed  bag  material, 
all  of  a  kind,  to  make  one  dress,  Ill  send 
some  small  crocheted  afghan  squares  from 
lovely  yarns  I  have,  done  in  the  old  granny 
design.  I’ll  crochet,  up  to  my  supply  of 
yarns,  during  the  Winter.  Please  send 
nothing  before  writing.  —  L.  S.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


I’m  starting  a  friendship  quilt  of  pieced 
squares,  12  by  12  inches.  Will  you  ex¬ 
change?  —  Mrs.  R.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania 


I’d  like  to  hear  from  someone  who  has 
albums  and  stamps  of  The  National  Wild 
Life  Federation,  for  any  of  the  years,  1938 
to  1943  inclusive.  I  also  collect  buttons, 
stamps,  pencils,  postcards,  etc.  —  Mrs.  E.  P„ 
Maine. 


NSTAILADANIEL! 

\  K  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfCcru/i/ny  'Meet' 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 


EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Swtnttfte 

€oa<q€a£  c/umkd&k 

write'for  full  information 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  functionis 
,  very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  , 
Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
.these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tube3 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


GrowWOtvn  GERANIUMS 

Jr's  Easy/  tmJLl 
.BurpeeljflV 

SEEDS  aw 

Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 
mixed  colors, enormous  flowers 
.  — indoors  in  winter,  outdoorsin 

summer.  Special,  20Seeda  10c,  with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

356  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


GREETING  CARD  AGENTS 

“NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES” 

Over  200  items  including  nationally  advertised,  best 
selling.  Greeting  Card  Assortments  and  Popular 
Priced  Gifts  at  no  increase  in  prices.  Write  today  for 
two  big,  full-color  catalogs  and  price  list. 
Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

TOM«WAT  STUDIOS 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Serving  agents  and  organizations  for  a  quarter-century 


CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  - 

Cane.  Rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Dime.  I*- 
structions  and  Samples  35c.  Complete  Book  “Seet 
Weaving”  $1.15.  Fogarty.  205  River  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


Will  exchange  rug  strips  and  quilt  pieces 
for  crochet  and  small  handmade  things.  — 
Mrs.  M.  E.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’ll  trade  some  surplus  T.  B.  Christmas 
seals  from  my  collection  which  lacks  these 
years:  1907,  ’08,  TO,  ’ll,  T3,  T4,  T6,  T7, 
T8  and  1923.  —  J.  D.  W.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  to  correspond  with  farm  women, 
who  would  enjoy  having  a  pen  pal  — 

E.  C.  H.„  New  York. 


I  have  a  few  crocheted  articles  and  stamps 
to  exchange  for  remnants  or  feed  bags.  — 
Mrs.  F.  I.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


Because  I  enjoy  spinning,  I’m  anxious  to 
hear  from  other  spinners;  also  from  owners 
of  long-haired  dogs,  cats  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  I’m  experimenting  with  various  fibers 
as  a  blend  with  my  white,  grey  and  smoky 
angora .  rabbit  wools.  It’s  amazing  how  many 
different  types  and  colors  of  yarn  can  thus 
be  made.  —  E.  B.  G.,  New  York. 


I’ve  begun  a  friendship  quilt.  If  you’ll 
send  12x12  inch  pieced  blocks.  I’ll  send 
buttons,  thread,  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
etc.  — •  Mrs.  W.  S.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  a  lot  of  silk  pieces  to  send  for 
12x12  blocks  of  unbleached  muslin,  with 
name  and  address  of  sender.  I’d  like  one 
from  every  State;  so  far  I  have  them  from 
nine  States.  —  Mrs.  G.  D.,  New  York. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS eTkei^ 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.10  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  MRS.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FACTORY  DIRECT 

Special l 

A  nationally  popular  Early 
American  lamp  you’ll  be  pn>ufl 
to  own.  WASHABLE,  perma¬ 
nently  fired -in,  hand  painted 
floral  decoration.  Globes  tinted 
pink  or  green.  Lights  top 
bottom  or  both.  Metal  part* 
solid  brass,  not  cheap,  plated 
imitation.  Underwriter  approved. 
Height:  23  inches  $9.75  each, 
2  for  $19.00.  If  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  lamp  in  5  days 
for  full  refund,  less  10%  hand- 
ling  charge.  Send  check  or  money 
order.  Postage  free  to  3rd  zone. 

GOLDEN  PRODUCTS  CO. 
889  NEPPERHAM  AVENUE, 
YONKERS.  NEW  YORK 

$9.75  EACH  2  FOR  $I9.00_ 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


\Ketire? 

i9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 


In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

onmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  m  w 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age _ 

St.  or  RD . 

City . State . 


POWDER 


Davis  "double 
action"  means 
super-lightness, 
fine  texture  . . . 
even  with  delays  between  mixing  and 
oven.  Try  Davis.  You'll  be  delighted! 
Send  for  easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts.  R.  B. 
Davis  Company,  Dept.  RN-23  Hoboken,  N.J. 

•Batter  rises  once  in  the  mixing  bowl 
—  again  in  the  oven. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Sw el 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

heaters-furnaces 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWaY's  exclusive  corn- 
piete  combustion  principle 
roves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
”r9»  fuel  magazine  ond 
•"ermostot  hold  even  tem- 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coal. 
Check  below  for  further  information . 

□  HEATERS  D  BOILERS 
D  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo»  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

November  7,  1953 


Perature  for  24  hours. 


Dish  Gardens 

(Continued  from  Page  682) 

white  stripes,  makes  the  ideal  ‘tall’ 
plant  to  feature  in  this,  placing  it 
definitely  off  center.  A  Crassula,  its 
pale  green  fat  little  lobes  tipped  with 
bronze,  makes  a  beautiful  contrasting 
item  when  set  side  by  side  with  a 
purple  variegated  leafed  Phyloden- 
dron. 

Add  to  this  a  Peperomia,  that 
charming  stiff  plant  with  flat  leaves 
set  atop  each  stem,  often  called  the 
Watermelon  Plant.  Then  a  pointed 
leaf  miniature  ivy  can  trail  rich  dark 
green  over  the  edge. 

A  most  striking  dish  garden  was 
created  with  a  single  stunted  pine 
tree,  three  odd-shaped  rocks  and 
some  sand  in  a  black  enameled 
wooden  container.  Finished  it  was  a 
replica  of  a  wind  tossed  pine  tree 
growing  on  the  edge  of  a  famous 
beach  in  Maine.  The  black  enameled 
wood  with  deep  white  grooved 
squares  covered  a  bread  baking  tin. 

This  crooked  tree,  only  about  10 
inches  in  height,  grew  near  one  end 
of  the  container  and  its  twisted 
branches  bent  back  over  a  rounded 
‘boulder’  at  its  base.  A  low  pitted 
ledge  protruded  slightly  from  the 
wind-blown  beach  sand  that  nearly 
covered  it  as  well  as  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  Such  a  garden  makes  a  fine 
Christmas  gift. 

These  three  examples  will  give  a 
brief  idea  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  few  tiny  plants  from 
the  dime  store  and  a  bit  of  imagin¬ 
ation.  Happy  gardening. 

Maine  Mona  Wyse  Cole 


Jack  Frost  Salad 

Use  1  envelope  plain  unflavored 
gelatin;  2  cups  cottage  cheese;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  Vi  cup  diced  canned  pine¬ 
apple;  1  cup  diced  bananas;  *4  cup 
cold  water;  y^cup  milk;  Vs  teaspoon 
paprika;  6  diced  dates;  y2  cup  diced 
apricots  or  peaches,  canned  or  fresh. 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water  and 
dissolve  over  hot  water.  Mash  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  and  add  milk  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  Add  dissolved  gelatin,  stir¬ 
ring  thoroughly.  Rinse  individual 
ring  molds  in  cold  water  and  fill  with 
cottage  cheese  mixture.  Chill  until 
firm.  Unmold  on  salad  greens  and  fill 
centers  of  ring  with  mixed  fruits. 

Connecticut  D.  E.  Stebbins 


Down  With  the  Pests! 

Any  kitchen  can  come  down  with 
a  rash  of  insects  but  nobody  has  to 
put  up  with  it  for  long. 

Insect  sprays  and  mists  rid  a  place 
fast.  The  real  trick,  however,  is  to 
remove  the  cause.  The  cause  almost 
always  is  food:  crumbs,  bits  in 
cracks  and  corners,  grease  left  on 
sponges,  cloths,  brushes,  sinks, 
shelves  and  floors.  Remember  that 
even  the  odor  of  food  draws  pests. 
Save  time,  work,  money  for  sprays 
by  first  sealing  the  cracks,  keeping 
corners  and  containers  clean,  using 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  wherever 
food  touches. 


Not  Just  a  Luxury 

Do  you  feel  you’re  wasting  time 
in  the  bathtub  by  taking  a  long 
soak?  Just  remember  that  many 
people  pay  a  doctor  handsome  fees 
to  find  out  that  the  surest  means  of 
resting  is  to  luxuriate  right  in  your 
own  bathtub.  A  good  rest  will  make 
up  time  for  you  later. 

If  you  feel  you  must  do  something 
while  basking  in  the  suds,  try  figur¬ 
ing  out  some  minor  problem.  But 
don’t  try  to  accomplish  a  monumen¬ 
tal  task  in  the  tub  or  you’ll  be  de¬ 
stroying  that  healthful  beauty  treat¬ 
ment;  just  use  your  mind  gently  and 
let  the  suds  swish  away  your  cares. 


Lots  of  T.L.C.  for  Wool! 

Your  woolens,  like  your  husband, 
should  be  treated  with  1. 1.  c.  (tender, 
loving  care!).  Never  wash  good 
woolens  in  hot  water.  Use  lukewarm 
water  and  lots  of  suds.  Don’t  soak 
and  don’t  leave  them  in  the  washing 
machine  longer  than  three  minutes. 
Rinse  thoroughly  and  press  out  the 
excess  water  gently.  Don’t  squeeze 
or  twist.  Block  and  dry  flat  on  a 
towel.  Never  hang  up  by  clothes 
pins. 


he  assembly  line 

that’s  225,000  miles  long... 

*  • 

ends  at  your  front  door! 


Remember  how  proud  you  were  when  you  drove  that 
bright,  shiny,  new  car  up  to  your  front  door  for  the 
first  time?  And  the  family  came  flocking,  and  maybe 
a  wistful  neighbor  or  two? 

Well,  the  railroads  had  a  part  in  that  pride,  too.  For 
over  their  225,000-mile  assembly  line  of  steel  rails  they 
moved  the  raw  materials  required  for  making  the 
15,000  parts  that  go  into  an  auto.  Then  they  moved 
finished  parts  from  factories  all  over  America  to  the 
auto  assembly  plants.  . 

And  just  as  railroads  helped  build  your  family  car, 
they  help  make  possible  almost  everything  else  you 
use  in  your  daily  life  and  work . . .  the  food  you  eat,  the 
clothes  you  wear,  the  house  in  which  you  live. 

In  doing  this,  railroads  move  more  tons  of  freight 
more  miles  than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  com¬ 
bined.  And,  important  to  you  when  it  comes  to  the 
prices  you  pay  for  things,  railroads  do  this  huge  job 
of  hauling  at  charges  which  average  less  than  those 
of  any  other  form  of  general  transportation. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

-y'  lIN 

*  (Sf  You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SAVE! 

•  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  all  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhere 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  00.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garde n,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP 
Does  not  clog  I  Postpaid  if  cash 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWG0  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

_______  Motor  coupling  included. 
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7.20 ..  25.20 

more  feed  per  acre 
with  a  HARVESTORE 


These  are  accurate  published  fig¬ 
ures  of  one  of  America’s  famous  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  (Report  available 
on  request.)  In  these  tests,  green  forage 
stored  in  a  Harvestore  (compared  with 
old-style  silo;  trench  silo;  or  stack  stor¬ 
age)  yielded  $7.20  to  $25.20  more 
feed  per  acre. 

Think  what  that  amounts  to  in  cash 
gain  each  year  for  every  50  acres  of 
forage  crops  you  raise.  The  reason  is 
simple — the  Harvestore  eliminates  the 
heavy  spoilage  losses  of  these  old  stor¬ 
age  methods — because  Harvestore’s 
exclusive  sealing  system  excludes  oxy¬ 
gen,  the  cause  of  spoilage. 

The  Harvestore  is  a  permanent  cor¬ 
rosion-proof  glass-fused-to-steel  structure 
—  inside  and  out.  You  can  fill  the  Har¬ 
vestore  several  times  a  year,  reducing 
tonnage  costs.  Different  forage  crops 
are  stored  in  layers — one  above  an¬ 
other.  It  fills  at  the  top  but  the  feed 


comes  out  at  the  bottotn — with  mechani¬ 
cal  bottom  unloader — at  the  flip  of  a 
switch.  The  first  feed  in  is  the  first  feed 
out.  Climbing  dangerous  silo  ladders 
daily  is  eliminated. 

Let  our  representative  compute  for 
you  the  extra  profits  a  Harvestore  will 
earn  on  your  acreage — with  your  crops. 
Get  the  facts,  and  you'll  get  a  Harvestore. 

*based  upon  average  of  9  tons  of  green  forage  per 
acre. 


What’s  your  crop  storage  problem? 

Soft  Corn — Shelled  Corn 

Corn  and  cob  meal  and  other  grains 

Corn  silage — grass  silage  —  Haylage 

Only  the  Harvestore  keeps  all  these  crops 
safe  against  spoilage.  Increases  income 
immediately— Pays  for  itself  in  3  to  5  years 


A.0.$m!ifi 


HARVESTORE 

Glass-surfaced  steel — inside  and  out. 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY 

A.  O.  SMITH  CORPORATION 
Dept.RN  -1153,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

□  Send  me  complete  information  on  the  Harvestore. 

□  Tell  me  where  I  can  see  one  in  use  in  my  area. 

Name - 

R.F.D.  Route - Town - 

County - State - 


FEED  VI -MIN -MIX  SUPPLEMENT 

All  livestock  need  a  combination  of  minerals 
and  vitamin  D.  You,  Mr.  Dairyman  can 
supply  all  the  above  to  your  animalsihrough 
the  use  of  Pastura  Concentrates.  For  over 
40  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  this 
mineral  supplement  that  good  dairymen 
everywhere  feed  for  health. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

PASTURA  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CELLARS.  CIS1UIL  M 
IRRIGATE— flit  TANKS-DRAW  WELL  WATER^ 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 
GPH  (rom  25'  well.  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Si* 
Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H.P.  Motor.  Will  QQC 
leak  or  clog  Fits  iany  garden  hose.  Immediate  Kim 
Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check.  M  O  .  or  C.0.D,  s 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

s  w  iois&oro*  31  N(f_W  J  C  R  S  f  r 


They  All  Like  FRICK  Sawmills 


Because  they  are  the  fastest, 
the  most  accurate,  and  the  most 
durable.  New  improvements  to 
all  Frick  portable  sawmills  in¬ 
clude:  6-inch  mandrel  collars, 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  on 
carriage  wheels  and  cut-steel 
racks  and  pinions. 


Beef  Cows  and  Their  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  680) 
when  the  timothy  was  in  the  full  to 
late  bloom  stage. 

The  grass  silage  was  harvested 
from  the  same  field  as  the  mixed 
hay,  but  it  was  cut  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  hay,  or  when  the 
timothy  was  in  the  pre-bloom  stage. 
It  was  harvested  with  a  field  chop¬ 
per,  without  wilting,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  80  pounds  of  molasses  was 
added  per  ton,  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
siling.  The  corn  silage  was  ensiled 
when  the  corn  grain  was  in  the 
dough  stage. 

Results  of  the  Test 

Based  on  the  amounts  of  the  two 
silages  required  to  produce  equal 
gains,  the  corn  silage  was  superior 
to  the  grass  silage  in  each  of  the 
three  trials.  The  average  shows  that 
on  a  fed  basis  the  grass  silage  was 
worth  88  per  cent  as  much  as  corn 
silage;  and,  when  calculated  on  a  dry 
matter  basis,  the  grass  silage  was 
worth  only  80  per  cent  that  of  corn 
silage. 

In  previous  tests  at  the  New  York 
Station  it  was  shown  that,  when 
brood  cows  were  kept  on  a  liberal 
feeding  of  mixed  hay  alone,  fed  an 
average  of  about  22.5  pounds  per 
head  daily,  they  wintered  well.  In 
these  earlier  tests  it  was  shown  that 
one  pound  of  mixed  hay  was  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  2.4  pounds  of 
corn  silage  and  2.8  pounds  of  grass 
silage.  In  these  trials  the  cows 
finished  their  wintering  period  in 
somewhat  better  fleshing  condition 
than  when  they  were  removed  from 
pasture.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
no  significant  differences  were  ob¬ 
served  between  any  of  the  lots  rela¬ 
tive  to  ease  of  calving,  birth  and 
weaning  weights  of  the  calves. 

These  practical  and  comprehensive 
experiments  show  conclusively  that 
beef  breeding  cows  can  be  wintered 
satisfactorily  on  roughage  alone,  and 
likewise  on  pasture  alone  during  the 
Summer.  This  is,  of  course,  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  cows  in  these  trials 
received  adequate  amounts  of  rough- 
age  and  pasture,  that  the  feed  was 
of  good  quality,  and  that  it  also  con¬ 
tained  enough  protein  to  meet  their 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only 
rather  poor  quality  roughage  or 
pasture  is  available,  it  will  need 
some  supplementation,  especially  for 
protein.  Under  such  conditions,  one 
pound  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  fed  daily  to  each  cow  will 
be  sufficient  for  her  protein  require¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  the  beef  cow  may 
need  from  two  or  three  pounds  of 
grain  daily,  if  her  wintering  rough- 
age  is  composed  principally  of  such 
materials  as  straw  or  corn  stalks. 

Wintering  Feeds  for  Brood  Cows 

The  fleshing  condition  of  the  beef 
breeding  females  when  they  are 
taken  off  pasture  is  the  principal 
determining  factor  governing  the 
kind  and  amount  of  their  wintering 
feeds.  If  they  are  thin,  they  will 
need  enough  feed  of  good  quality  to 
put  them  in  suitable  condition  for 
calving.  This  will  mean  liberal 
feeding. 

The  following  combinations  are 
suitable  for  feeding  to  beef  breeding 
cows,  on  the  basis  of  1,000  pounds 
liveweight:  1 — Varying  combinations 
of  hay  and  silages,  in  accordance 
with  availability  and  price;  2 — Good 
quality  legume  hay  or  mixed  hay 
from  18  to  25  pounds,  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  cattle  when  put 
in  winter  quarters;  3 — Either  wheat 
or  oat  straw  15  to  20  pounds  or  allow 
free  access  around  a  straw  stack, 
alfalfa  hay  five  to  10  pounds;  4 — 
Free  access  to  a  straw  stack  or  hand 
fed  straw  all  they  will  eat,  one  pound 
of  either  linseed,  cottonseed,  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal;  5 — Either  corn  "or 
grass  silage  from  50  to  60  pounds, 
one  pound  of  either  linseed,  cotton¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal;  and  6 — All 
the  straw  they  will  eat,  plus  20  to 
30  pounds  of  either  corn  or  grass 
silage. 

With  any  of  these  feeding  combi¬ 
nations  the  cattle  should  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture,  or  a  homemade 
mixture  similar  to  the  one  used  with 
the  Cornell  cows.  When  either  straw 
or  the  silages  form  the  major  portion 
of  the  cows’  wintering  feed,  it  is 
advisable  to  sprinkle  a  handful  of 
ground  limestone  over  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  ration,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
possible  calcium  deficiency,  this  in 
addition  to  letting  them  have  free 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture. 


Your  New  Silo  — 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 

Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan, 
too,  for  the  advantages  your  Craine 
will  bring  you— time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ings  which  you’ll  value — safety  and 
convenience  you’ll  appreciate. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  in¬ 
vestment — and  like  other  farmers, 
you’ll  say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  I  ever  made!” 


_  CJ?A INS’S  THE  NAME 


The  early  buyer  gets^S. 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  details ,  in¬ 
cluding  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
■just  drop  us  a  line. 


Craine,  Inc.,  1113  Taft  St.,  Norwich.  N.Y. 

M  iSS  ^ 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised — Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NATLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $  1 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50$ 

Dilators) 


a 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples^  j  ,, 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  00 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  W 
the  Yard.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
(30  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 
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Notes  on  the  Milk  Hearing 

The  hearing  to  revise  the  pricing 
0{  Class  III  (manufacturing)  milk 
opened  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
j9.  Presiding  for  the  first  time  was 
q  '  Osmond  Hyde,  formerly  in  charge 
0f  a  cooperative  survey  for  the 
Market  Administrator.  He  performed 
his  work  well. 


Chief  proponents  to  reduce  the 
Class  III  price  were  the  big  millv’ 
dealers.  Their  reason  was  that  with 
the  present  heavy  production  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price, 
as  fixed  by  the  present  formula.  It 
was  therefore  embarrassing  to  them 
when  some  of  the  dealer  witnesses 
were  forced  to  admit  that  even  now 
they  were  out  soliciting  new  milk 
and  even  paying  premiums  for  ad¬ 
ditional  supplies. 


According  to  Daniel  Liberman, 
president  of  Independent  Milk  Mar¬ 
keters,  an  organization  of  fluid  re¬ 
tailing  dealers,  the  Class  III  should 
be  high  enough  to  force  dealers,  who 
operate  both  fluid  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  to  furnish  maximum 
supplies  for  fluid  use.  Instead,  Mr. 
Liberman  claimed,  these  dealers 
want  an  attractively  low  Class  III 
price  to  guarantee  them  a  constant 
profit,  12  months  of  every  year,  on 
their  manufacturing  operations. 


There  were  some  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  presented  by  Dr.  Edward 
Misner,  Professor  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  Using  his  formula 
—30  lbs.  grain,  100  lbs.  silage  and 
60  lbs.  hay  to  produce.  100  lbs.  milk 
—Dr.  Misner  explained  that  for  the 
year  July  1952-June  1953,  total  costs 
other  than  labor  per  100  lbs.  milk 
came  to  $3,306  per  cwt.;  and  that, 
since  the  average  blend  price  for 
that  year  was  $4,402,  the  return  for 
labor  amounted  to  $1,096  per  cwt.  on 
all  milk,  and  only  32  cents  on  milk 
going  into  Class  III. 


Eastern  Milk  Producers  asked  for 
a  Class  III  price  equal  to  the  average 
midwest  condensery  price  plus  15 
cents.  John  C.  York,  economist, 
argued  that  the  low  Class  III  price 
encouraged  manufacturing  plants  to 
come  into  the  pool  and  to  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  substantia]  premiums  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  milk,  thus  reducing  the 
blend  price  to  all  producers.  He 
claimed  that  the  Class  III  price 
“should  reflect  to  producers  the 
highest  practical  price  in  relation  to 
the  competitive  prices  being  paid  to 
producers  where  similar  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  being  manufactured.”  The 
15-cent  differential  above  the  mid¬ 
west  condensery  price  represents  the 
difference  in  freight  charges  from 
the  midwest  area. 


The  League-Bargaining  Agency- 
Mutual  group  played  a  quiet  game. 
Their  attorneys  made  no  attempt  to 
cross-examine  dealer  witnesses,  but 
took  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  discredit  Eastern’s  position.  This 
group’s  own  proposal  to  set  up  an 
11-man  Class  III  pricing  committee 
is  regarded  as  “loaded”  in  favor  of 
operators  of  manufacturing  plants, 
and  possibly  illegal  under  existing 
statutes 


The  most  practical  observations  of 
all  came  from  dairymen  themselves. 
Those  who  testified  included  Bernard 
Bagley,  Dushore,  Pa.;  Thomas  Burke, 
New  Albany,  Pa.;  Hans  Groth, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Barkley 
Beach,  Schenevus,  N.  Y.;  and  James 
Willoughby,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Typical  of  producer  testimony  was 
Bagley’s  argument  for  a  higher  Class 
HI  price  to  producers.  Last  year  on 
the  Bagley  farm,  where  there  is  an 
investment  of  $33,000,  there  was  no 
Profit  at  all;  to  September  1  of  this 
year,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  $1,370. 


There  was  so  much  good  testimony 
in  favor  of  a  higher  Class  III  price. — 
and  such  poor  testimony  in  favor  of 
a  lower  price — that  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  final  decision  from  Wash¬ 
ington  will  not  be  favorable  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Add  to  this  the  record 
drought,  barn  feeding  since  July  ana 
6l/2  cents  a  pound  for  cull  cows,  and 
the  result  must  be  a  higher  price. 

What  most  concerns  producers 
right  now  is  how  soon  a  decision 
WiU  be  reached.  In  most  cases  there 
is  long  delay;  in  some  cases  no  de¬ 
cision  is  ever  made.  In  this  case 
farmers  ask  prompt  action,  and 
favorable  action.  w.  F.  b. 


The  Greatest 
Development  in 
Calf  Rearing  in  Years 


WHEN  your  calves  go  on  the 
ALBERS  6  MONTHS  CALF  REAR¬ 
ING  PLAN,  they  are  guided  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  some  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
dairy  cow  experts. 

No  danger  you’ll  forget  to  disinfect 
the  navel,  or  fail  to  give  them  the  right 
antibiotic  in  the  right  form  at  the  right 
time.  This  Plan  covers  every  step. 


Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan 
includes  the  feeding  of  Albers  SUCKLE 
and  Albers  CALF  MANNA  so  that  your 
calves  get  every  known  beneficial  vita¬ 
min,  mineral,  protein  and  antibiotic  at 
the  particular  time  each  of  these  is 
needed. 

Be  sure  your  calves  are  protected.  It’s 
easier,  cheaper  and  safer  to  follow  the 


ALBERS  6  MONTHS  CALF  REAR¬ 


ING  PLAN.  See  your  feed  dealer  today 
and  start  your  calves  on  this  Plan. 


November  7,  1953 


Treat  infections 


acuc&fa/ 


SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT 


CALF  DIPHTHERIA  •  METRITIS 
ACUTE  MASTITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS 
BACILLARY  ENTERITIS 
OTHER  BACTERIAL  DISEASES 

and  COCCIDIQ5K 


Be  prompt  in  using 

this  multipurpose  sulfa  drug 

SULMET’ 

SULFAMETHAZINE 


Take  this  one  important  step  quickly  at  the  first  signs  of  these  diseases  of 
cattle,  swine,  horses  and  sheep!  Use  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  Lederle! 

SULMET  rapidly  checks  most  infections,  knocks  them  out,  saves 
animals,  shortens  sickness  periods,  avoids  weight  losses  and  stunting! 

SULMET  secures  higher,  more  oersisting  blood  concentrations  to 
fight  infection  —  with  lower  dosage  given  at  less  frequent  intervals  — 
than  any  other  sulfa! 

This  means  you  usually  need  to  treat  only  once  a  day.  Frequently,  a 
single  treatment  given  promptly  restores  animals  to  normal  appetite. 
Your  cost  is  less  per  animal  treated — and  you  save  time  and  labor! 

Protect  your  livestock  dollars.  Ask  for  SULMET!  It  is  available  in  6 
dosage  forms:  Powder,  Tablets,  OBLETS®  Veterinary  Tablets, 
Tinted  Emulsion  (for  pink  eye  bacterial  infections),  Drinking 
Water  Solution  12.5%  (for  use  as  a  drench,  if  desired),  and  Inject¬ 
able  Solution  (available  through  veterinarians). 

Lederle  BACTERINS  and  VACCINES.  Early,  timely  effective  vacci¬ 
nation  with  Lederle  bacterins  and  vaccines  is  your  best  protection  against 
many  costly  diseases  in  cattle  —  Anthrax,  Blackleg,  Malignant  Edema, 
Shipping  Fever  and  Brucellosis. 

Consult  your  veterinarian  for  the  most  effective  management  practices 
and  disease-control  procedures.  Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  American  Cyanamid company  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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To  Fatten  Steers  With  Corn 
Silage 

Would  it  be  feasible  or  economi¬ 
cal  to  try  to  fatten  some  beef  steers, 
with  a  starting  weight  of  around 
1,000  pounds  per  head,  on  a  ration 
this  coming  Winter  consisting  of 
good  hay  and  corn  silage,  with  no 
other  grain  being  used,  except  the 
corn  in  the  silage?  How  would  their 
feed  requirements  and  gains  com¬ 
pare  with  steers  that  were  fattened 
on  a  full  feed  of  corn  grain? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  k. 

Numerous  tests  at  several  state 
stations  show  that  it  is  feasible  and 
economical  to  fatten  steers  of  the 
weight  you  mention  on  a  ration  of 
good  hay  and  corn  silage.  However,  in 
addition  they  should  receive  an 
average  of  about  three  pounds  of 
some  protein  supplement  per  head 
daily.  Either  linseed,  cottonseed,  or 
soybean  meal  is  satisfactory;  use 
whichever  is  the  best  buy.  They  are 
fairly  comparable  in  protein  values, 
so  that  their  price  per  ton  should 
be  the  guide. 

An  average  of  the  test  mentioned 
shows  that  when  the  steers  were 
fattened  for  120  days  they  attained  a 
fair  to  good  finish,  on  either  silage  or 
corn  grain,  with  the  corn-fed  steers 
being  somewhat  higher  finished. 
Their  average  daily  feed  consump¬ 
tion  per  head  was  as  follows:  Silage, 
hay  and  protein  supplement  steers — 
silage  50  pounds,  hay  four  pounds, 
supplement  three  pounds;  corn  grain 
steers — corn  14  pounds,  silage  27 
pounds,  supplement  three  pounds, 
hay  three  pounds.  The  feed  required 
for  each  100  pounds  gain  was: 
silage  steers  —  corn  silage  2,400 
pounds,  hay  200  pounds,  supplement 
150  pounds;  corn*  fed  steers — corn 
550  pounds,  supplement  120  pounds, 
hay  120  pounds,  corn  silage  1,100 
pounds. 

The  average  daily  gain  per  head 
for  the  silage  steers  was  two  pounds, 
and  for  the  corn-fed  steers  two  and 
a  half  pounds.  Selling  price  would, 
of  course,  be  a  factor  for  financial 
returns.  However,  at  present  in  most 
local  markets  in  the  Northeast,  the 
silage-fed  steers  would  sell  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  price  per  100 
pounds  liveweight  as  the  higher 
finished  corn-fed  steers.  In  fact  some 
local  markets  prefer  steers  which  do 
not  carry  too  much  finish,  because 
housewives  in  the  community  do  not 
like  to  buy  beef  which  carries  an 
excessive  amount  of  fat. 


Control  of  Calf  Scours 

What  are  your  suggestions  for  con¬ 
trolling  calf  scours?  Is  there  any 
colostrum  substitute  to  use  when 
first-calf  heifers  are  premilked,  due 
to  excessive  udder  congestion? 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  c.  m.  j. 

A  new  discovery  to  help  control 
one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
newborn  calves  has  recently  been 
reported.  Veterinary  medical  au¬ 
thorities  state  that  a  combination  of 
dried  cattle  serum,  vitamin  K  and 
predigested  milk  solids  has  proved 


effective  in  controlling  scours,  which 
now  kills  many  newborn  calves.  The 
serum  provides  a  high  concentration 
of  gamma  globulin,  which  helps  pre¬ 
vent  infection.  Vitamin  K  is  used  to 
fortify  the  newborn  calves  against 
hemorrhage,  and  the  milk  solids  pro¬ 
vide  early  nourishment.  These  au¬ 
thorities  point  out  that,  until  re¬ 
cently,  calves  had  much  less  chance 
of  living  if  they  were  deprived  of 
colostrum,  the  first  milk  of  the  fresh 
cow.  Colostrum  contains  infection¬ 
fighting  antibodies,  vitamins  and 
other  elements  needed  to  protect  the 
calf  from  disease.  However,  the  new 
combination  was  successfully  sub¬ 
stituted  for  colostrum,  and  it  pro¬ 
vided  even  greater  protection  against 
scours.  In  testing  the  new  product 
a  wide  geographical  distribution  of 
herds  was  used;  this  determined 
whether  treatment  would  work  in  all 
sections  of  the  nation.  Uniformly 
good  results  were  reported  from  all 
areas.  The  serum  is  produced  from 
the  blood  of  cattle  by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess  which  sterilizes  and  dries  the 
serum  without  destroying  the  im¬ 
portant  gamma  globulin  factor. 


Grain  and  Chopped  Hay 
for  Cows 

Is  there  any  benefit  in  mixing 
grain  with  chopped  hay  for  feeding 
to  dairy  cows?  Is  ground  hay  any 
better  for  cows  than  chopped  hay? 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  l.  m.  t. 

There  is  no  other  benefit  to  mixing 
grain  with  chopped  hay  for  feeding 
to  dairy  cows  than  the  added  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  the  grain.  In  other 
words,  if  the  same  amounts  of 
chopped  hay  and  grain  are  fed 
separately,  they  are  just  as  good  for 
feeding  as  if  they  are  fed  mixed.  The 
labor  of  mixing  them  is  a  total  loss. 

Experimental  tests  have  shown 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  cows  chopped 
hay  than  to  feed  them  ground  hay. 
The  ground  hay  is  so  dusty  that  it  is 
disagreeable  both  to  the  caretaker 
and  the  cows.  Reducing  the  fiber  to 
a  fine  form  lowers  the  digestibility 
of  the  roughage  and  will,  if  long  fed, 
result  in  lower  production.  The 
butterfat  content  of  the  milk  is  es¬ 
pecially  reduced. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer.  5.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Photo:  Jensen-Salsbery  Lab.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

This  big  Holstein  steer  has  helped  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  cattle, 
through  blood  donations  processed  into  anti-shipping  fever  serum.  During 
the  past  fseven  years,  he  has  contributed  over  2,000  quarts  of  blood  for  this 

benevolent  purpose. 
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HAMMER  MILL 
COMBINATION 


PAPEC  Model  X  with  New  Power  Take¬ 
off  Drive  grinds  your  feed  anywhere  on  the 
farm.  Start  grinding  the  minute  the  tractor 
stops.  No  time  lost  belting  up.  With  or  without 
power  take-off  drive,  the  Fapec  Model  X  is 
your  best  buy.  GUARANTEED  lo  outgrind  ANY 
other  mill  in  the  same  power  class.  Ask  your 
Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin  of  this 
ad  for  FREE  booklet.  Papec  Machine  Company, 
Shorfsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

HAMMER  MILLS  •  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
CROP  BLOWERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER  •  SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


jrcLiPs  ^ 

[Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs,  i 
faster ,  better  I 


A 

Perfect 

XMAS 

GIFT 


Nationally  known 
Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clip¬ 
ping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation  — the 
chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  Clipped  cows 
are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable 


Grooming  Head 


Yonr  Clipmaster 


milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less  sedi¬ 
ment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease 
of  handling,  lasting  durability.  $39.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does 
better  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  Write 
for  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart 
clipping  equipment. 

c futibeiim  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  111 


BADGER 


at  foot! 

LOW  COST 


BARN  CLEANERS 

MODELS 

$275 to$550 

MODEL  P 

$850  and  up 

AMAZING  new 
nadete  that  YOU  can  afford 
and  built  to  fit  your  barn. 

guerantctd  and  backad  by 
nation-wida  service  organization 
unite  fiue  tootdet ! 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
97  COLLIER  ST. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
JAMES  S.  BADGER 
124  STROUD  ST. 
CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 
HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 
MARI  DEN,  NEW  YORK 
BELLOWS  &  MAY 
MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling,  Damage  to  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Bushes  Prevented  all  Winter  by  BEAN’S  COTTON- 
JAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75  paints  or  sprays 
!y-50  young  trees.  Pint  $1.00;  Gallon  $5.75.  Postpaid. 
F-  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  record  breaking  drought  is 
the  number  one  subject  of  discussion 
among  farmers  throughout  the  Gar¬ 
den  State.  For  the  fourth  consecutive 
month,  rainfall  has  been  below  nor¬ 
mal.  September  rainfall  was  only  iy2 
inches;  normal  for  the  month  is  3.7 
inches.  Continued  dry  weather  has 
reduced  corn  prospects  to  nine  per 
cent  under  1952,  and  the  soybean 
crop  was  estimated  on  October  1  to 
be  11  per  cent  below  last  year. 
Dairymen  have  been  barn  feeding 
much  of  the  Summer,  and  heavy  in¬ 
roads  have  been  made  into  stocks  of 
silage  and  hay.  The  late  Summer 
drought  has  been  hard  on  summer 
seedings,  too.  Many  may  be  lost  en¬ 
tirely  and  others  will  be  very  thin. 


Three  hundred  people  attended  the 
recent  Hunterdon  Poultry  Banquet 
at  the  Holland  Township  School  at 
Spring  Mills.  It  began  with  a  full 
course  home-style  turkey  dinner 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  township 
P.  T.  A.  and  was  followed  by  musical 
entertainment  by  Reg  Kehoe  and  his 
Marimba  Queens  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  evening  concluded  with  two 
hours  of  dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
Marimba  players.  James  Weisel  of 
Rosemont,  president  of  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction,  served  as  toastmaster. 
Senator  Elmer  Wene  of  Vineland  led 
community  singing.  State  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Willard  H.  Allen,  was 
one  of  the  guests  introduced.  The 
banquet  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Flemington  Auction  and  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Poultry  Association. 


The  Experiment  Station  at  Rutgers 
has  recently  named  two  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  bred  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture.  One  is  named 
after  the  Jate  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake, 
former  head  of  the  department;  the 
other  was  christened  Sunrise.  Both 
were  bred  by  Prof.  Blake  and  bring 
to  24  the  varieties  of  peaches  now 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  New 
Jersey  Peach  Council.  The  new  va¬ 
rieties  developed  by  the  Experiment 
Station  during  Blake’s  service  in¬ 
clude  many  which  are  among  the 
most  popular  commercial  varieties 
coming  on  the  eastern  market. 


Garden  State  dairymen  received 
23  cents  per  hundredweight  (0.5 
cents  per  quart)  less  for  their  milk 
in  1952  than  the  record  high  received 
in  1948  according  to  a  recent 
summary  of  milk  statistics  for  1952 
issued  by  the  office  of  Milk  Industry. 
The  average  producer  price  in  1952 
was  $5.74  compared  with  $5.97  per 
hundredweight  four  years  before. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  milk 
handled  in  1952  was  sold  as  Class  I 
and  14  per  cent  as  Class  II.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  in  Class  II-A.  The 
highest  1952  price  was  during  No¬ 
vember  when  it  averaged  $6.11  per 
;  hundredweight.  The  lowest  price  was 
in  May  at  $5.37  per  hundredweight. 


New  Jersey’s  two  million  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  returned  an 
average  gross  farm  income  of  $14,419 
in  1952  and  placed  the  State  fourth 
in  average  gross  income  per  farm. 
Arizona,  California  and  Nevada 
ranked  above  the  Garden  State,  in 
that  order,  in  gross  farm  income,  but 
were  44th,  6th  and  45th  respectively 
in  cash  receipts  per  acre.  New 
Jersey’s  average  gross  per  acre  was 
$208,  the  highest  in  the  nation  and 
$179  above  the  national  average  of 
$29.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


“Anything  in  the  trap  this  morning , 


Dear?” 


November  7,  1953 
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RED  ROSE  LAYING  RATIONS  were  developed  for  top  egg  production.  These  lay¬ 
ers  at  the  Red  Rose  Research  Center  prove  every  day  that  Red  Rose  supplies 
the  extra  energy  to  meet  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production  and  the  ingre¬ 
dients  needed  to  replace  nutrients  used  in  egg  making.  Another  example  of 
how  Red  Rose  guaranteed  feeds  are  farm-tested  for  farm  value. 


Rose  Farms 
Pre-test  Feed  for  Profit 

When  you  feed  Red  Rose  you  highest  Eshelman  quality  ingre- 
can  be  confident  that  it  has  dients,  plus  over  a  century  of  ex- 
been  pre-tested  for  farm  profit  perience  are  your  assurance  that 
at  the  Red  Rose  Experimental  Red  Rose  Feeds  are  best  for  all 
Farm  and  Research  Center.  The  your  farm  needs  year-round. 


THESE  FINE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  at  the  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farm  actually 
test  the  Red  Rose  Dairy  Feeds  you  buy.  They  are  your  assurance  that  you 
can  feed  Red  Rose  with  confidence  in  its  quality  and  value  for  farm  profits. 


RED  ROSE  FED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL,  Ch. 

Shokunt  Royal  Salute,  owned  by  Dr. 
A.  J.  Klembara,  Pottsville,  Pa.  .  .  . 
another  example  of  how  Red  Rose 
Dog  &  Puppy  Food  builds  strong, 
well-conditioned  dogs.  Include  it  in 
your  next  Red  Rose  order. 


HERE  ON  THE  RED  ROSE  Experimental 
Farm,  Red  Rose  feeds  are  tested  for 
their  value  to  the  farmer.  Every  feed 
developed  in  the  laboratory  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  to  enable  you  to  feed 
Red  Rose  with  confidence.  See  your 
Red  Rose  Dealer  today. 


Red  #Rose  ^ua/m<^u 


made  and  guaranteed  by 

JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 
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"He  makes  such  a  pig  of  himself.  If  if  weren’t  for  that 
Bethlehem  Fence,  I’d  leave  him !” 


o 


O 


just  OUT n 


BIG  IQ54 

\\  _  _  __ '  _  _  // 

CATTLE-LOG 

w  ‘JAe  &oo&  of 

A  THOUSAND  AND  ONE'' 

LIVESTOCK 

Geo.F.  CREUTZBUR6SS0N 


DRAWER.  152 


WAYNE,  PA. 


How  to  DOUBLE ! 

I  Your  Farm  Crops 

I  Recent  soil  discoveries  and  actual 
field  tests  show  how  U.S.  farmers  can 
double  their  yield.  Don’t  miss  this 

I  extra  cash  from  your  farm.  Bigger 
crops  cut  your  costs,  more  than  offset 
falling  prices,  increase  your  income. 

I  MAKE  MOiE  MONEY 

(tests  you  can  do  yourself.  Takes  only  10 
minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test.  Our  Daring 

I  Guarantee!  Better  Crops  or  Your  Money  Back!  | 
Send  name  and  address  on  a  jjSB  jgSB  Hp9  I 
postcard  today,  for  this  valu-  BLjp  B—  | 
able  information  on  how  to  in-  ET3  Cf* 

■  crease  your  farm  income.  ...  m  Eft  H9  libs  I 
[  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  236,  South  Sudbury,  MassJ 

ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


®0N 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differentia!  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 

_ _  field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 

Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


i  DEPT. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  duality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  020.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


“SELF- PRIMING 

Deep  Well  Jet 


Jacuzzi 
does  it 
again  I 


Greatest  invention 


in  pumping 
equipment  since 
Jacuzzi  originated 
jet  pumps.  Now 
for  wells  to  200  feet ...  a  water  system 
without  any  inaccessible  valves  or 
motor  below  ground  to  clog  or 
corrode.  Completely  self-priming— 
even  on  gaseous  or  low-capacity 
wells  or  in  event  of  power  failure.  It's 
fully  patented.  Exclusive  with  Jacuzzi. 


Get  Hie  facts! 

Don’t  buy  any  J 
pump  till  you  read  new  bulletin  ( 
"JDJ-t.”  Write  :  Jacuzzi  Bros.  Inc,.  j 

36  Collier  Street,  Binghamton,  New  | 
York.  Dealers  nationwide  g 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


I  Real  Feathered  Mexican  Bird  Pictures 

Beautiful  handcrafted  Aztec  works  of  art,  with  hand 
carved  cedarwood  frame  and  glass.  4%x6%  price 
$1.25;  5‘/4x8<A  price  $2  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  your  money  refunded.  Send  check  or  M.  0.  to: 
DUNDEE  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 
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at  LONG  ACRES 


In  all  my  experience,  I  never  knew 
the  sun  to  be  so  blazing  hot  as  it 
was  this  Summer.  Perhaps  the  scien¬ 
tists  are  right  in  stating  that  the 
earth  is  gradually  growing  warmer 
and  the  Winters  milder.  That  sun 
and  some  showers  made  the  weeds 
grow  like  mad.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  cockleburs  and  horseweeds 
when  I  lived  in  the  East,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  them  here.  Horseweeds 
have-  hollow  stems",  grow  very  fast 
and  reach  a  height  of  eight  feet 
with  many  side  branches.  We  kept 
the  weeds  down  between  the  grape 
rows  with  the  disk  but  they  sure  did 
grow  under  the  rows  where  the  soil 
was  rich  from  frequent  applications 
of  lime  and  manure.  I  had  to  go  over 
the  vineyard  again  with  my  big  iron 
hoe  and  sometimes  it  was  almost 
like  chopping  down  small  trees.  I 
piled  those  weeds  under  the  rows 
for  a  mulch  and  that  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  it  was 
followed  by  over  a  month  without 
rain. 

Some  of  the  pullets  this  year  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  before  they  were  five 
months  old  and,  by  the  time  they 
were  six  months  old,  there  was  a 
40  per  cent  production.  Calvin  is 
now  beginning  to  get  back  some  of 
the  money  he  put  into  baby  chicks, 
equipment  and  high  priced  feed. 
Poultrymen  make  a  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  year-old  hens  and  starting  all 
new  with  baby  chicks.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  two-year-old 
hens  lay  better  than  pullets  for  fall 
and  early  winter  production.  Several 
times,  in  our  mixed  flock,  we  have 
had  one  or  more  Leghorn  hens,  and 
they  continued  to  lay  a  lot  of  eggs. 
We  have  wheat  and  oats,  and  a  lot 
of  corn  as  well,  so  that  will  cut  down 
on  the  feed  cost. 

One  good  thing  came  out  of  our 
break  with  Red  China  for  we  stopped 
importing  millions  of  eggs  from  that 
country.  That  has  been  a  help  to 
our  own  people  for  the  price  of  eggs 
is  very  good.  Calvin  gets  45  to  50 
cents  a  dozen  for  pullet  eggs  while 
the  large  eggs  from  the  small  flock 
of  the  Missus  bring  considerably 
more.  The  high  cost  of  meat  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  poultry  so 
that  young  roosters  here  bring  28 
cents  a  pound  liveweight,  and  even 
old  hens  are  salable  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Calvin  took  another  big  load 
of  corn  cobs  to  the  mill  and  had 
them  ground  for  litter  for  the  hen 
house. 

I  remember  a  family  that  mashed 
corn  cobs  and  boiled  them  in  a  big 
iron  kettle.  The  water  was  strained 
and  boiled  down  to  make  a  syrup 
which  tasted  somewhat  like  maple 


syrup.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  them,  it 
will  cost  but  little  to  have  them 
ground  and  you  will  have  a  cheap 
and  valuable  source  of  cow  feed.  The 
Ohio  Station  experiments  have 
proved  that  corn  cobs  have  good 
feed  value. 

I  told  you  sometime  ago  about  how 
we  put  a  small  dose  of  ammonium 
nitrate  at  each  hill  of  corn  when  it 
was  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
That  paid  off  in  a  very  good  manner 
this  year.  The  corn  leaves  turned  a 
dark  green,  we  had  a  nice  rain  just 
when  it  was  in  silk,  and  it  made  big 
ears  in  spite  of  the  drought  that 
followed.  Last  year  with  no  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  used,  we  had  almost 
50  per  cent  nubbins,  while  this  year 
there  will  be  only  a  handful  of 
nubbins  to  the  shock. 

That  long  drought  made  our  shal¬ 
low  well  go  dry  so  we  put  a  three- 
fourth-inch  pipe  on  the  post  hole 
digger  and  dug  at  a  new  location. 
When  we  got  down  20  feet,  the  clay 
was  so  wet  that  it  caved  in  faster 
than  we  could  pull  it  out,  so  that 
was  a  flop.  Calvin  and  Mineva  have 
been  bringing  out  drinking  water 
from  town.  The  city  gets  its  water 
from  the  big  lake  only  a  half  mile 
from  where  the  river  empties.  That 
river  carries  sewage  from  small 
cities  and  villages  for  150  miles.  At 
the  water  works,  they  treat  the 
water  with  chemicals  to  kill  bacteria 
and  that  makes  it  taste  something 
awful.  One  of  the  blessings  of  farm 
life  is  that  we  do  not  have  to  drink 
such  terrible  water.  Many  of  your 
eastern  cities  get  their  water  from 
contaminated  rivers.  The  fall  rains 
seem  to  have  set  in  early,  so  we  have 
plenty  cistern  water  and  our  well 
will  soon  come  back.  Just  across  the 
road,  well  diggers  tried  three  times, 
and  the  third  time  went  down  268 
feet  without  getting  water.  That 
means  a  lot  of  money  lost,  which  is 
the  reason  we  do  not  have  them 
try  at  our  place.  Here  in  the  North 
I  have  never  known  a  complete  crop 
failure  but  word  from  the  Southeast 
is  that  everything  is  burned  to  a 
crisp. 

These  are  the  days  when  we  reap 
the  reward  for  all  that  hard  work 
we  did  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  I  know  that  you  share  with 
me  the  real  pleasure  of  granary  bins 
full  of  wheat  and  oats,  a  crib  full  of 
corn,  and  the  mows  full  of  hay  and 
fodder.  By  the  time  you  read  this, 
the  days  will  be  here  when  we  can 
actually  afford  to  take  a  day  off  and 
go  fishing.  Here’s  hoping  the  big 
ones  don’t  all  get  away. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Fairtime  Rewards  of  4-H  Husbandry 
Frank  Petkovsek  III,  R.  D.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Manheim 
Champion  4-H  Club ,  exhibited  Manheim  Ajax  Buttercup  at  the  recen 
Herkimer  County  ( N .  Y.)  Fair.  His  cow  was  judged  grand  champion  oj 
the  4-H  show  and,  because  she  gave  birth  to  a  heifer  caif  at  the  fair, w<v 
judged  the  most  popular  animal  on  the  fairgrounds,  too,  by  the  hundred 
of  youngsters  who  flocked  to  see  her  and  her  calf. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  eggs  with  only  a  little  soiled  material  adhering  to  the  shell  should  he 
cleaned  with  a  buffer  brush  as  shown  by  Inez  Newell  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 


The  Art  of  Cleaning  Eggs 


ACH  year  more  and  more 
eggs  are  being  sold  on  a 
graded  basis.  Soiled  eggs, 
even  though  they  may  be 
AA  or  A  interior  quality, 
are  generally  sold  as  C 

_ _ _  grade  and  at  10  to  15  cents 

less  per  dozen  than  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  highest  grades.  These 
factors  naturally  stimulate  more  egg 
cleaning  on  the  farm. 

However,  experimental  work  re¬ 
cently  concluded  by  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Ohio  Station  points 
up  the  need  for  poultrymen  to  re¬ 
move  conditions  which  cause  un¬ 
necessary  cleaning.  A  clean  egg  stays 
good  longer  and  brings  a  higher 
price  than  a  soiled  egg  that  has  been 
cleaned.  In  addition,  some  cleaning 
methods  are  likely  to  hasten  spoil¬ 
age  of  eggs  more  than  others. 


Produce  Clean  Eggs 


Studies  have  shown  that  from  10 
to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
produced  contain  some  soiled  ma¬ 
terial  on  them.  Poultry  management 
practices  which  result  in  a  higher 
percentage  of  clean  eggs  at  the  time 
of  gathering  include:  1 — Dry  litter 
on  the  floor;  the  use  of  built-up 
litter  and  adequate  ventilation  help 
make  this  condition  possible;  2 — A 
sufficient  number  of  nests  and  clean 
nesting  material  in  them;  one  single 
nest  for  each  four  or  five  birds 
should  .be  sufficient;  community 
nests  are  also  suitable;  3 — Frequent 
gathering  of  eggs,  three  to  five  times 
daily;  this  results  in  fewer  soiled 
eggs,  less  breakage  and  better 
quality  because  of  quicker  cooling. 


Clean  Only  Soiled  Eggs 


reduce  spoilage.  Most  cleaning  com¬ 
pounds  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  tablespoon  per  gallon  of  water. 

Use  a  Warm  Solution 

Warm  solutions  remove  dirt  and 
stain  better  than  cold  ones.  The 
washing  solutions  should  be  as  warm 
or  warmer  than  the  egg.  Eggs  washed 
in  hot  solutions  (130  to  160  degrees 
F.)  have  not  kept  as  well  for  us  as 
eggs  washed  at  100  to  110  degrees  F. 
The  eggs  may  be  soaked  for  a  few 
minutes  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
dirt. 

Since  a  sanitizer  is  being  used  to 
kill  bacteria,  it  should  not  be  washed 
from  the  shell.  The  longer  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  act,  the  greater  kill¬ 
ing  power  that  may  be  expected. 
Furthermore,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
dry  on  the  shell,  it  helps  to  seal  the 
shell  pores  and  reduce  evaporation 
of  the  egg  contents. 

Dry  the  eggs  as  soon  as  washed 
and  ‘before  packing.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  washed  eggs  on 
a  tray  and  directing  a  current  of  air 
from  a  fan  over  them  until  dry. 

Soiled  eggs  should  be  washed 
either  the  day  gathered  or  the  day 
before  marketing.  We  have  observed 
slightly  better  keeping  quality  of 
eggs  washed  the  day  gathered  than 
after  holding  one  week.  However, 
unless  there  are  many  eggs  to  be 
washed,  there  is  a  saving  of  labor 
and  cleaning  material  if  a  cleaning 
solution  is  mixed  only  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  the  cleaning  done  then 
rather  than  daily. 

A  five  gallon  container  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  cleaner-sanitizer  solution  is 
large  enough  to  clean  two  or  three 
baskets  of  eggs  before  the  sanitizer 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  Pullets 
now  coming  into 
production  —  just 
right  for  those 
high  Fall  egg 
prices.  We  have 
them  in  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  — 
and  at  prices 
lower  than  it 
would  cost  you 
to  raise  them. 
Write,  wire  or 
phono  your  order 
today  before  we 
are  sold  out. 

NOTICE!!! 

/X  Special  Discount  on 
AJI  prdjBr^for_195fl^ 

BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order 
for  your  Sunny- 
brook  Baby 
Chicks  for  1954 
before  January 
1st  and  a  special 
liberal  discount 
will  be  given 
you,  no  matter 
when  you  want 
your  chicks  in 
1954.  We  hatch 
baby  chicks  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds,  every 
week  in  the 
year. '  But  b  e 
smart — avoid  the 
spring  rush. 

Place  your  order 
NOW  and  be  sure 
of  delivery  when 
you  want  them. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

This  is  the  last  call  for  Capons  for  that  great 
money  making  Easter  Season.  Remember  those 
high  premium  prices  of  last  Easter?  We  have 
some  dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age.  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks,  because 
they  make  an  exceptionally  fine  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write  or  wire  us  today 
for  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  "Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2U-4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PILGRIM  &  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE  BREEDING 
Stock.  IRA  VARNEY,  GRAND  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Bob  Ball  says: 

Chickens 
have  been 
good  to  me ! 
From  the 
1920’s  when  I 
was  a  boy 
with  a  setting  of  eggs  up  to  our 
present  farm  with  9500  breeders, 
chickens  have  played  an  interesting 
part  in  my  life.  I  like  chickens,  like 
to  watch  them,  like  to  handle  them. 
Liking  chickens  is  a  big  part  of 
being  successful  with  them. 

It  helps  too,  to  study  the  chicken 
business  from  all  angles,  and  to  get 
the  practical  experience  at  other 
farms  and  hatcheries.  This  training 
and  experience  I  got  in  7  years  of 
study  and  work  at  Cornell  and  two 
years  on  two  New  York  farms.  I 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  how  the  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  top  quality  baby 
chicks.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Visitors  welcome. 

BABCOCK  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BALL  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BALL  BARRED  ROCKS 

BALL  HATCHERY  and  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


SEXED  PULLET  CHICKS 

ONLY  $22  per  100 

in  lots  of  500  or  more 

• 

CHICKS  OR  HATCHING 
EGGS  AVAILABLE. 

• 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR 
FREE  CIRCULAR  AND 
PRICES. 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


Bio** 


^ uality  tor  over  SO  years 

Broiler  Growers! 

Although  many  processors  are  demanding  ,  white 
feathered  birds,  they  pay  according  to  the  weight 
—  so  choose  your  White  Bocks  with  care.  Tolman 
White  Rocks  live  well,  grow  fast,  produce  meat 
more  efficiently.  (Our  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  entry 
averaged  5  lbs.  dressed  at  12  weeks.) 

EGG  PRODUCERS!  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  are 
also  ideal  for  hatching  egg  or  market  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  You’ll  get  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
and  high  flock  averages  with  Tolman’s  Rocks. 

Try  some  —  see  for  yourself  why  the  trend  is 
to '  Tolman  White  Rocks. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Th* 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


It  will  pay  to  sort  out  the  soiled 
eggs  and  clean  them  separately 
rather  than  to  clean  the  entire  lot. 
Our  data  shows  that  clean  eggs, 
when  washed,  do  not  keep  as  well 
as  similar  ones  which  have  not  been 
washed.  Soiled  eggs,  that  have  not 
been  washed,  also  keep  better  than 
similar  ones  which  have  been 
cleaned.  However,  their  bad  appear¬ 
ance  lowers  their  sale  price. 

The  eggs  with  only  a  little  soiled 
material  adhering  to  the  shell  should 
be  cleaned  with  a  buffer  brush  at  the 
time  the  soiled  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  clean  ones.  When  eggs  are 
dry  cleaned  in  this  manner,  they 
usually  keep  better,  than  those 
cleaned  by  wet  methods.  The  smaller 
the  area  of  the  shell  surface  that  is 
scratched  or  made  wet,  the  fewer 
bacteria  likely  to  penetrate  through 
the  shell  and  cause  spoilage. 

We  have  observed  that  washing  is 
preferable  to  dry  cleaning  of  eggs 
that  have  more  than  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  shell  surface  soiled. 
Washing  is  quicker,  does  a  more 
thorough  job,  results  in  less  break¬ 
up  and  does  not  leave  abrasions  on 
the  shell.  We  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  on  similar  eggs  that  were 
dry  cleaned  and  washed. 

We  have  observed  greater  spoilage 
°f  eggs  washed  in  a  detergent  solu¬ 
tion  than  in  water.  Probably  the 
detergent  washed  out  the  shell  pores 
better  than  water  alone,  and  thus 
Permitted  more  bacteria  to  penetrate 
the  shell.  However,  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  sanitizer  is  used  in 
combination  with  a  detergent,  it  will 
Wll  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  bacteria 
]n  the  washing  solution  and  thereby 


W£I9£  (H!(E($iWiNNiNG  Strain 

Highest  Leghorns  3TNewYork  LayingTest 


AVERAGE  249.9 
EGGS  per  HEN  in 
3  EGG  CONTESTS 
in  350  DAYS 

This  was  hen-housed  average,  based  on 
37  hen  livability  out  of  39  pullets  entered. 
This  record  was  made  in  the  two  New 
York  State  Official  Tests  and  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  laying  test  just  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1953.  Egg  weights  averaged 
over  24  oz.  per  dozen.  These  hens  dem- 
onstrate  why  leading  eastern 
commercial  egg  farmers,  members  of 
egg  po-ops  and  auctions,  make  Wene 
Leghorns  their  choice.  More  cases  grad¬ 
ing  Fancy  Extra  Large,  longer  sustained 
egg  production.  Get  the  Wene  Catalog 
—see  for  yourself. 

WENE  Hen-Breeder 
White  Leghorns 

from  2-to-5-year-old  Hen  Breeders  that 
have  proved  their  ability  to  "take  it” 
and  pay  a  profit  two  years  or  more. 
Produce  larger,  stronger,  better-paying 
chicks. 


FOR  NUMBER  OF  EGGS  LAID! 

If  you  have  a  white-egg  market,  consider  these  results  of  Wene 
35-year  Leghorn  breeding  program.  The  Wene  entry  in  31st  N.  Y, 
State  Laying  test  competed  with  America’s  greatest  Leghorn 
strains  and  outlaid  them.  Average  was  268  eggs  per  hen  in  350 
days.  Wene’s  first  10  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs!  82%  laid  200 
eggs  or  better.  Egg  weights  over  24  oz.  per  doz.  And  these  Wene 
Leghorns  were  taken  at  random  from  a  6,000  bird  flock.  Write 
for  full  .information  about  these  winning  layers— no  obligation. 

WHITE  or  BROWN  HYBRIDS  &  PUREBREEDS 
48  to  72  MORE  EGGS  on  LESS  FEED 

Wene-Ames  Incross  No.  401  for  Snow-White  Eggs  saves  about 
a  pound  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  laid.  Lays  12  to  14  mos.  straight 
thru.  No.  501  for  Brown  Eggs  saves  about  (4  lb.  feed  per  doz. 
eggs  laid.  Both  lay  large  eggs  without  damage  to  hens.  Also  Wene 
Pedigree-Sired  Sex-Links;  Leghorn-Minorcas;  Production  Reds; 
Hamps;  and  White  Rocks. 


8roil<>r'Te5t 

Chicks 


Wene  Silver  White 
Cross  broiler  chicks; 
New  Silver  Broad- 
breasts;  Golden  Broad- 
breasts;  Hamps;  White 
Rocks,  all  of  America’s 
greatest  broiler  con¬ 
test-proved  strains. 
Write  today  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog. 


..proved 


dtet  Send  “Tfocc 

1954  SAVINGS 
CATALOG  and 
F  R EE  _CH  1CK  JCALE  N  DAR 

*  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  to 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  M-3 
VINELAND,  N.  J.  Without  obliga-  - 
tion,  send  me  Free  Catalog  and  early-order  savings. 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


WfNE  CHKK  FARMS 


Name. 


BOX  M-3 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 


November  7,  1953 
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“‘ABNER 


w  AL  CAPP 


AH  IS -BUT  LlrL  ABNER  LOVES  V 

his  STRUNK  CHAIN  SAW/T  ) 


^Jt-WHOFFO 
V  IS  VO' Ar 

SOBBING 

VO'  LOOKS 
READV  FO' 


VOVEZf, 


fcjQfYWOHT.  UNITED  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC 


Do  your  wood  farming  and  wood 
cutting  chores  Li’l  Abner  style . 
with  a  Strunk  Chain  Saw.  Priced 
from  $229.  See  Li’l  Abner  at  your 
Dealer  or  mail  coupon  for  details. 


Sho  Ah  loves  mah  Strunk/" 
says  Li’l  Abner,  "cause  Ah  chops’ 
wood  so  easy  now.  All  that  'mule’ 
power  in  that  one  li’l  contraption  an’ 
it  ain’t  got  no  gadgets  to  confooze  me. 
Ah  got  dependents  and  Ah  kin  depend 
on  mah  Strunk  to  make  us  plenty  of 
po’k  chop  money.” 

Li’l  Abner’s  new  Strunk  is  packed 
with  power.  It’s  priced  at  an  honest 
price.  His  Strunk  has  a  burn- 
proof,  triple-life  guide  bar,  and  cuts 
in  all  positions.  It  cuts  trees  flush 
at  ground  level,  starts  with  a  single 
pull  on  the  starter — the  two  features 
that  made  the  Strunk  the  first  low- 
priced  one-man  Farm  Saw — and  the 
best  in  the  chain  saw  field! 


STRUNK 

CHAINSAWS 


STRUNK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
COATESVILLE  68,  PA. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  newStrvnk 
Chain  Saw. 

Name . . . .  ....-» 

Address. . . . . . 

Town . *\g 

County . State . . . . 


Special  Of  PER 


Latest  methods.  How  to  build  and  save 
money.  How  to  remodel  and  reduce  your 
costs.  How  to  handle  more  birds  in  your 
present  houses.  Page  38  alone  may  be  worth 
81000.00  to  you.  But  you  get  all  64  pages  of 
this  new  big  poultry  house  plan  book  PLUS 
a  full  2  year  subscription  to  Everybodys 
Poultry  Magazine  at  the  special  price  of  $1. 

Month  after  month,  for  2  years,  Everybodys 
will  bring  you  more  money  making  ideas  .  .  . 
keep  you  up-to-date  .  .  .  tell  how  other 
poultrymen  make  more  money. 


Big  64  page  Poultry  Housing  )  Both  for 

Full  2  year  sub.  Everybodys  )  Only  $1 

If  already  a  subscriber  we’ll  extend  your 
subscription  another  2  years.  Clip  $1  to  this 
ad  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address. 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine 

Leading  Poultry  Magazine  edited 
exclusively  for  the  East 

Hanover  21,  Penna. 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer ” 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance#  order. 


Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARM® 

244  WARREN  ST., _ GLENS  FALLS,  N.  V. 


JUST 

SLIP  THEM 
IN  YOUR  SHOES! 


FOOT 
SUPPORTS 

For 

MEN  &  WOMEN 
'"vvy  — '  paIR- 


At  last!  Discover  blessed  comfort  when  you’re 
on  your  feet.  Foam-soft.  Pi-Peer  Supports  rest 
your  feet . . .  make  you  “feel  good  all  over”l 
Fully  adjustable.  Can’t  slip.  Order  now.  Give 
shoe  size,  width;  whether  for  man  or  woman. 
Guaranteed  relief  or  money  back.  Sent  post 
paid  except  C.O.D.’s. 


PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

81 1  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-IIS,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


RUPTURE 

RELIEF... OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  OepL  R-ii  a  Hagerstown.MiL 

Grosser’s  Pullet  Farms 

We  Make  It  Our  Business  To  Raise  Fine  Pullets. 

8  Weeks  Old.  inquiries  Invited.  Churchville,  N.  Y. 


USrDOV 

Hybrid  Tomato 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  red  tomatoes 
you  ever  saw!  Thick- 
meated, luscious,  won¬ 
derful— often  weigh 
over  1  lb.  each. 

Plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier, bear  heavier. 
Send  stamp  for  postage 
and  get  10  Seeds  FREE. 
Or,  70  Seeds  postpaid  $1. 
Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
357  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


in  it  becomes  too  weak  to  be  effective 
for  killing  bacteria.  Therefore,  a 
fairly  general  rule  is  to  wash  the 
soiled  eggs  as  often  as  two  or  three 
baskets  accumulate  or  at  least  once 
a  week,  using  a  fresh  solution  each 
time  eggs  are  washed. 

Machine  vs.  Hand  Washing 

The  main  point  is  to  get  all  of  the 
dirt  and  stain  off  of  all  of  the  eggs. 
Using  a  warm  detergent  solution  and 
soaking  for  a  short  time  aid  in  the 
removal  of  dirt.  Repeated  dipping  of 
eggs  in  baskets,  directing  a  spray  of 
washing  solution  against  the  eggs  or 


putting  them  through  a  machine 
where  the  eggs  come  in  contact  with 
a  moving  brush,  all  result  in  removal 
of  most  of  the  dirt.  However,  a  final 
check  needs  to  be  made  of  each  egg 
to  be  sure  that  all  traces  of  stain 
have  been  removed. 

A  little  additional  rubbing  of  many 
eggs  is  required,  after  they  have 
been  washed  in  a  basket  or  machine. 
The  writer  prefers  hand  washing 
with  canvas  gloves  because  it  is 
cheap,  does  a  good  job,  is  fairly 
rapid,  and  the  clean-up  after  wash¬ 
ing  is  simple.  A.  R.  Winter 

Ohio 


A  five  gallon  container  of  an  approved  cleaner-sanitizer  solution  is  large 
enough  to  clean  two  or  three  baskets  of  eggs  before  the  solution  becomes 
too  weak.  If  canvas  gloves  are  worn  as  shown,  it  helps  in  washing  and 
holding  the  eggs.  The  eggs  here  are  being  washed  by  Prof.  Gordon  Strife , 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Control  of  Poultry  Parasites 


Lindane,  sprayed  in  combination 
with  either  nicotine  sulphate  or  DDT, 
has  been  found  the  most  effective 
all-round  control  of  external  chicken 
parasites  by  a  Cornell  University 
graduate  student.  Stevenson  Moore, 
a  graduate  student  in  economic  ento¬ 
mology,  found  that  four  per  cent 
nicotine  sulphate,  combined  with 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  lindane, 
or  four  per  cent  DDT  with  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  lindane,  will 
control  both  chicken  red  mites  and 
the  various  species  of  lice  in  a 
single  application  in  chicken  houses 
with  roosts.  Lindane  may  be  used 
alone  for  lice,  and  DDT  or  nicotine 
sulphate  for  red  mites.  The  nicotine 
sulphate-lindane  mixture  will  also 
control  the  northern  fowl  mite. 

These  three  parasites  are  the  most 
common  external  chicken  parasites 
in  the  State,  causing  losses  to  New 
York  farmers  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  annually.  The  pests  harm  the 
flocks  by  causing  annoyance,  blood 
loss,  and  the  transmission  of  disease- 
producing  organisms.  This  results  in 
lower  vitality,  reduced  flesh,  lower 
egg  production,  and  possible  out¬ 
breaks  of  disease.  In  observing  the 
life  histories  of  the  insects  as  back¬ 
ground  for  devising  control  methods, 
Moore  and  others  have  found  that 
wild  birds  act  as  carriers  of  both  lice 


and  mites.  He  therefore  recommends 
that  all  openings  to  a  chicken  house 
be  covered  with  one-inch  or  finer 
wire  mesh.  New  chickens  introduced 
into  the  flock,  or  even  the  poultry- 
man  himself,  may  also  act  as  carri¬ 
ers.  Incoming  poultry  should  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  observed  before  being 
admitted  to  the  main  flock. 

The  insecticides  were  applied  in 
two  different  ways.  For  the  control 
of  lice,  which  spend  their  entire  lives 
on  the  birds,  only  the  roosts  of  the 
house  were  sprayed  with  either  a 
knapsack  or  power  sprayer.  For  the 
control  of  red  mites,  which  live  in 
crevices  in  the  house  and  are  on  the 
birds  only  at  feeding  time,  roosts, 
adjacent  walls,  feed  roosts,  outsides 
of  nests,  dropping  boards,  and  other 
areas  were  liberally  sprayed  with  a 
power  sprayer.  In  other  experiments, 
the  insecticides  in  pure  form  were 
vaporized  continuously  from  ther¬ 
mostatically  controlled  heating  de¬ 
vices  in  the  houses.  This  is  especially 
effective  against  lice  in  houses  that 
lack  roosts. 

Control  of  the  Northern  fowl  mite 
in  roostless  houses  can  be  had  only 
through  the  tedious  process  of  apply¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  neotran  dust  to  each 
bird  individually  and  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  to 
the  litter,  nests,  and  other  surfaces. 


Finishing  Off  Meat  Birds 


Much  has  been  said  from  time  to 
time  about  special  feeding  methods 
for  fattening  market  chickens,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  broil¬ 
ers,  fryers  or  roasters  —  even  old 
hens,  for  that  matter.  In  addition  to 
feeding,  it  is  well  to  mention  that, 
of  all  the  possible  methods  that  may 
be  followed,  nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  restricting  exercise. 

In  some  observations  made  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  Leghorn  cocker¬ 
els,  maintained  in  small  pens,  pro¬ 
duced  meat  just  as  tender  as  that  of 
similar  birds  treated  with  hormone 
pellets  for  tenderizing  purposes.  One 
disadvantage  of  restricting  cockerels 
to  small  quarters  is  their  tendency 
to  fight;  treatment  with  hormonizing 
pellets  prevents  fighting  and,  in  that 
way,  is  beneficial.  However,  from  the 


point  of  meat  quality,  one  should 
never  overlook  the  value  of  restrict¬ 
ing  exercise. 

If  old  hens  are  to  be  fattened  for 
market,  they  should  be  confined  to 
the  houses  in  small  groups.  Capons 
that  have  been  ranging  all  Summer 
should  be  be  confined  to  houses  or 
small  yards. 

For  all  types  of  birds,  the  best  feed 
to  use  is  corn.  Again  in  work  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  birds  were 
finished  off  with  various  grains  y 
corn,  oats  and  wheat.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  corn-fed  birds  were 
the  best  tasting.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  corn  that  may  t>e 
used.  Almost  any  type  of  layer  mash, 
with  all  the  corn  the  chickens  wilj 
eat  twice  a  day,  produces  high  meat 
quality.  C.  S.  Platt 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Are  Slow  Maturing 
Pullets  Really  Culls? 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
articles  saying  “Cull 
out  the  last  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  pullets  to 
mature.”  That's  a 
lot  of  baloney. 

Last  fall  we  placed 
the  last  500  pullets 
to  mature  in  one  pen  where  we  ordinarily 
house  700  pullets.  They  were  the  “tail  end” 
of  20,000  pullets  we  raised  in  1952.  They 
have  outlaid  everything  on  the  place.  August 
1st,  after  eight  months  of  lay  they  were  at 
82  percent  production.  A  lot  of  the  year 
they  were  over  90  percent! 

Of  course  sick  birds  should  not  be  housed. 
But  why  are  some  birds  smaller  and  imma¬ 
ture?  Simply  because  they  are  timid  and 
don't  get  enough  to  eat.  If  you  house  these 
“immatures”  by  themselves  they  will  lay 
just  as  well  as  the  others  because  they  then 
have  a  chance  to  eat  and  drink  all  they 
want. 

Many  a  poultryman  has  sold  these  slow 
maturing  pullets  to  a  neighbor  and  found 
that  the  neighbor  soon  had  higher  produc¬ 
tion  than  his  own  “first  choice  pullets.”  The 
whole  secret  is  house  them  separately. 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns  exclusively  the 
year  ’round  and  would  like  to  sell  you 
chicks. 

Send  for  our  free  cofatog  which  is  interesting  reading. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


fiiarshall 


One  of  the  Northeast’s  Fastest  Growing  Hatcheries 
Invite  You  to  Try  — 


$  Chicks  Proved  for  Form  Efficiency  $ 

WITH  THESE  ADDED  FEATURES: 
t  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  hign  net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks  —  full  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever  possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 


MARSHALL’S  OFFER: 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Babcock-Strain. 

•  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers, 
t  RED-ROCKS  —  tor  eggs  and  meat. 

•  NEW  HAM  PS  H  I  R  ES  —  Nichols-Strain 
thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 


Post  Card  Brings  Free  Catalog,  New  Prices. 
Write,  Call  or  Wire  Today.  Early  Orders  Pay  Off. 


fiiarshall 


B.  O.  5*0,  PHONE  9082, 


brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  V 


tZ  > 6 

IJ’jOC 


POCKET 

PRINTER 


Prints 
Up  To 
3  Lines 


ONLY 

$£.00 

^Postpal^ ActUqi  Size 
of  Print 

(MARJORIE  P.  ANDERSON 
84  Studley  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Looks  like  printing.  Use  It  on  stationery, 
photos,  checks,  books,  etc.  Marks  clothes 
with  indelible  ink.  34"  x  2%"  black  pol¬ 
ished  unit  has  automatic  inker.  Ideal  gift. 
Limit  25  letters  per  line.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


.. - 

Order  By  Mail  * 
»  With 

Confidence 


Greetings 

Rockland  222,  Mass. 


AT  1953  N.  Y  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESI 

Hawley  leghorns  had. 

•  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 
2.  4th  High  —  all  entries  Warren  Hawley  III 

L  Tied  .for  1st,  with  only  4%  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  (average  for  all  entries  —  24.7%). 

’•  220  eggs  per  pullet  boused 
5  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 
On ly  5'/2  mo.  to  50%  production 
'•  °nly  3%  small  blood  spots 

are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Legnorns  and 
Metcalf's  White  American  broiler  chicks.  Order  Early! 
"fite  tor  free  literature 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

„„  WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
H0UTE  l-D,  BATAViA,  NEW  YORK 

November  7,  1953 


Fail  to  Feather  After  Molt 


I  have  a  flock  of  White  Legohrn 
hens  winch  did  not  get  the  proper 
feathering  after  they  came  out  of  a 
molt.  Some  did  not  get  new  tail 
feathers  and  some  have  a  bare  spot 
on  the  back  near  the  tail.  Many  are 
now  also  molting  around  the  neck 
and  head,  but  are  laying  fairly  well. 
This  is  the  second  season  I  have  this 
trouble.  I  have  been  feeding  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash  ration  with  scratch  grain 
extra.  f.  f. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  hens  not  to 
feather  normally  following  a  molt% 
Almost  any  kind  of  a  feeding  sched¬ 
ule  will  produce  normal  feathering 
under  such  conditions.  Possibly  the 
birds  had  developed  the  habit  of 
picking,  and  picked  out  the  new  tail 
feathers  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 
Sometimes  this  happens  with  young 
chicks  during  the  growing  period, 
especially  when  they  are  raised  in 
close  confinement;  apparently  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  diet.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  occur  in  some  pens  and 
not  in  others  with  the  same  age  stock 
and  maintained  under  the  same  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  We  know  of 
no  one  explanation. 

There  is  a  slim  possibility  there 
might  be  mites  or  lice  present,  but 
I  think  you  would  see  these  if  they 
were  so  abundant  as  actually  to  cause 
a  loss  of  all  the  tail  feathers. 

The  fact  that  you  have  experi¬ 
enced  this  before,  suggests  tc  me 
that  it  may  be  a  habit,  perhaps  in 
some  way  associated  with  the  strain 
of  stock.  We  have  noted  in  our  egg 
laying  tests  that  feather  pulling  and 
feather  eating  seems  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  some  pens  than  in 
others. 


Types  of  Coccidia 

My  flock  of  chickens  has  recently 
gone  through  an  attack  of  coccidiosis. 
Will  they  now  be  immune  from  this 
trouble  and,  it  so,  for  how  long? 
Would  like  your  advice  on  this 
common  poultry  disease  I  gave  the 
chickens  some  medicine  for  this  ail¬ 
ment  in  their  feed.  Should  I  keep 
this  up?  b  .  c.  w. 

A  flock  of  chickens  that  has  gone 
through  an  attack  of  coccidiosis  is 
immune  to  the  specific  type  of 
coccidia  that  caused  the  disease. 
There  is  more  than  one  type,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
a  flock  to  come  down  again  with 
coccidiosis  after  recovering  from  the 
disease.  The  second  infection  is 
caused  by  another  type  of  coccidia. 
I  would  advise  you  to  discontinue 
use  of  the  medicine  because  it  is 
not  desirable  to  keep  it  m  the  feed 
throughout  the  life  span  of  pullets. 
(Now  that  they  have  recovered  from 
the  first  outbreak  of  coccidiosis,  1 
would  give  them  untreated  feeds 
until  occasion  arises  when  treat¬ 
ment  may  again  appear  necessary. 


Grain  for  Heavy  Breed 
Chickens 

Please  let  me  know  how  much 
gram  should  be  fed  to  100  heavy 
breed  chickens  for  their  first  few 
months  and  about  further  increases 
as  the  birds  approach  maturity. 
Would  appreciate  some  discussion  on 
this  subject.  j.  w.  d. 

The  heavy  breed  chickens  should 
not  be  ted  any  grain  for  the  first 
month,  but  should  be  on  a  strictly 
all-mash  diet.  During  the  second 
month,  grain  feeding  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  if  rapid  growth  is  not  the  im¬ 
portant  objective;  even  then,  the 
grain  should  be  limited  to  only  two 
or  three  pounds  daily  per  hundred 
birds.  Beginning  with  the  third 
month,  grain  should  be  increased  to 
10  pounds  daily  per  hundred  birds, 
with  further  increases  as  the  birds 
approach  maturity  until  they  receive 
14  pounds  of  grain  daily  per  hundred 
birds.  In  principle,  the  aim  is  to  have 
heavy  breeds  consume  equal  parts  of 
gram  and  a  standard  mash  every  day 
aftei  the  birds  are  three  months  old; 
this  holds  not  only  during  the  period 
of  growth  but  also  after  the  birds 
come  into  egg  production. 


,  three  pens  of  Silver  Hallcross  Pullets  participated 
in  two  official  egg  laying  contests,  both  of  which  operated  on  a 
50-week  basis.  The  chicks  from  which  these  pullets  were  selected  were 
from  non-pedigreed  stock  —  the  same  source  and  quality  that  the  average 
customer  receives.  All  were  produced  in  our  Hatchery  and  raised  on  our 
farm. 


OFFICIAL  RESULTS 
PROVE  THE 
:  SUPERIORITY  OF 

L  SILVER  HALLCROSS 


NOW  . . .  LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  RESULTS 
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The  combined  results  of  the  three  pens  show  an  average  of  253.1  eggs 
per  bird,  with  average  points  of  263.1  indicating  better  than  average  egg 
size.  Our  pens  in  both  contests  showed  100%  livability.  Of  the  39  pullets, 
only  two  laid  less  than  200  eggs  per  bird  and  four  of  the  pullets  laid  better 
than  300  eggs  per  bird.  At  the  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Silver 
Hallcross  pullets  produced  14%  more  eggs  on  V2  pound  less  feed  per 
bird  and  produced  9%  more  eggs  than  the  average  of  White  Leghorn? 
In  the  contest  on  2/10  pound  of  feed  less  per  bird. 


FLASH 

At  a  recent  official  egg-laying  contest,  a  pen 
of  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets  averaged  264 
eggs  per  bird. 

YOU  CAN  PROVE  THESE  FACTS  FOR 
YOURSELF— SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY  INC., 

BOX  60,  WALLINGFOtff),  CONN. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  32  page  full  color 

catalog  on  Holt  Brothers  Chicks. 

NAME  ... . . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  . . 

CIT.Y  . . . .  STATE 
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5  WAYS  TO  BIGGER  PROFITS 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  AND  WE  LL  SEE  THAT 
YOU  GET  PROFIT  PRODUCING  STOCK. 


1.  PARMENTER  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
More  popular  today  than  ever.  Still  leading  the 
list  for  top  egg  production  at  low  cost. 

2.  SEX-LINKED  PULLETS 

Live  and  develop  vigorously.  Extra  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  size  brown  eggs. 

3.  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 

For  volume  production  of  large  tinted-white 
eggs.  Great  feed  efficiency.  Dress  off  well. 

4.  BUFFS 

Cross  of  Silver  White  Rock  Pullet  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  Cockerel.  Prolific  producers  of 
large  brown  eggs. 

3.  SILVER  CROSS 

Ideal  birds  for  excellent  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES  and 
ORDER  NOW! 


Cham  berl in 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Specially  bred  chicks  for  specific 
purposes.  Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  unexcelled  for  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers  or  capons.  Our 
famous  RED-ROCK  Sex-Links  are 
in  great  demand  for  commercial 
egg  production  —  (flock  averages  of 
over  200  eggs  are  common).  Either 
can  prove  mighty  profitable  for  you. 

Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.F.D.  6, 


W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


WHOOPING  SWANS  —  RAREST  OF  WATEFOWL 
Free  Descriptive  Folder.  WILLET  RANDALL, 
THE  ARK,  NORTH  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAW 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Top  ranking  in  US.  ROP  for  body  size 
and  egg  production.  New  Free  catalog 
is  valuable  guide  to  read  before  buy¬ 
ing  .  .  .  also  tells  how  we  make  Sex- 
Links  or  Dominant  White  Cross  out 
of  our  famous  Jtocks.  Write!  Joe 
Parks  &  Sons,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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Grange  Sile  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y, 

Without  obligation,  send 
new  FREE  Grange  ■folder. 


Nam* 


Address 


County 


you  save  MORE 
when  vou  oreDan 


for  1954 


with  a  New,  Improved 


You  Save  $$$$$ 
by  planning  ahead! 


The  ground  has  hardly 
thawed  before  your  new 
Grange  silo  is  up,  ready  for 
the  first  grass  crop.  Profit- 
minded  dairymen  find  grass 
the  most  economical  year- 
round  feed.  If  you  order  now, 
youTl  be  equipped  to  handle 
ALL  your  grass  crops  next 
year.  A  PAIR  of  Grange  silos 
means  DOUBLE  profits — 
ideal  for  all  forage  crops. 
Take  advantage  of  Grange 
friendly  terms. 


Write  tod 


Fllli  Ion#  felt  need  fqr  smaU  mixer  for  concrete, 
feed,  fertilizer,  seed  and  many  other  materials 
Saves  3/4  cost  of  ready  mixed  concrete.  Pays  for 
itself  on  first  job.  Combination  belt  pulley  and 
crank  for  hand  operation.  Also  power  mixers. 
Write  for  circular 

3  Cu.  Ft.  Mixer— 2  Cu.  Ft.  Mixing  Cap.  $39.75 
5  Cu.  Ft.  Mixer— 3  Cu.  Ft.  Mixing  Cap.  59.50 


UNITED  STATES  FORGE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO 


PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 


CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT  DIV. 


Double  4.95 

Right  or  left  no 

s“‘$3’5 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Moil  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 
OVER  700,000  GRATEFUL  USERS! 

10  Doy  Trial  Off*, 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get  ' 
blessed  relief. 

0*1  ay  may  be  aerioua-ORDER  TODAY t 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte.  Dpt.RYI  13,  Kansas  City  5. Mo. 


The  Post  Office  Department  has  on 
file  an  affidavit  of  “discontinuance” 
for  Earl  Wilson,  who  operated 
National  Market  Survey,  Fullerton, 
Calif.  The  affidavit  empowers  the 
Postmaster  at  Fullerton  to  return  all 
mail  to  the  sender  stamped  “Out  of 
Business.”  The  affidavit  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  complaint  that  the  “Survey” 
was  “conducting  a  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud.”  We  have  had  hundreds  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  Mr.  Wilson’s  ventures 
in  various  homework  schemes. 
Twenty  trade  names  are  said  to  have 
been  used.  Three  dollars  was  the 
usual  original  fee  asked,  and  Wilson 
is  said  to  have  had  no  employment 
to  offer. 

A  man  came  along  in  a  fine  car 
trying  to  interest  me  in  letting  him 
put  siding  on  my  house  at  a  special 
price  for  advertising  their  business. 
Would  you  advise  me  as  to  this 
proposition?  f.  c.  w. 

New  York 

We  have  referred  to  this  plan  a 
number  of  times,  but  we  are  saying 
again  that  it  is  simply  sales  talk. 
There  is  much  reported  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  we  urge  our  readers  to  use 
standard  well-known  materials  and 
patronize  only  such  companies.  The 
offers  to  use  the  house  for  advertis¬ 
ing  are  fantastic  and  used  merely  to 
get  a  contract.  One  reader  had  a  call 
from  a  salesman  offering  to  side  his 
house  free  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  promised  a  $25  commission  on 
every  order  resulting  from  the  work 
done  in  his  house.  When  asked  to 
confirm  the  promise  in  writing  the 
agent  refused  and  left.  Within  a  few 
days  a  representative  of  the  company 
called,  claiming  he  had  an  order  to 
side  the  house.  He"  repudiated  the 
salesman’s  promises  and  said  no  such 
offer  should  have  been  made,  and 
roundly  condemned  the  salesman. 
This  is  the  same  “model  house” 
scheme  to  which  we  have  referred 
so  many  times.  The  aim  is  to  get  a 
contract  signed,  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  find  contains  none  of 
the  verbal  promises.  The  wisest 
course  is  to  tell  the  agent  you  have 
heard  of  the  scheme  and  when  you 
want  siding  done  you  will  deal  with 
a  company  that  does  not  make  ab¬ 
surd  propositions.  We  refer  to  this 
because  the  scheme  has  brought 
much  loss  and  disappointment. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

r.M.Reg.  U.S.Psi.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


edsGrow 

Send  postcard  or  letter 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CDCC 

■LEE  BURPEE  CO. 


W.  ATLEE 

355  Burped  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


One  of  readers  writes  “Good  News 
for  some  of  your  readers”  and  sends 
a  clipping  with  reference  to  the 
“Williamson  Family  Gang”  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  states  that  the 
“Gang”  consisted  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Williamson,  her  daughters  Jean  and 
Mary  Ann,  and  her  sons  James  and 
Robert.  The  two  daughters  were  26 
and  24;  the  sons  21  and  14.  They 
claimed  to  be  selling  “imported  Irish 
lace,”  but  the  lace  is  reported  to  be 
merely  cheap  lace.  The  men,  it  is 
said,  hire  themselves  out  as  painters, 
but  “their  paint  vanishes  with  the 
first  rainfall.”  The  group  are  “wanted 
in  their  home  town  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  also  in  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Keene,  N.  H.,  and  several  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns,  mostly  for  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretenses,  but  also 
for  shoplifting.”  They  gave  their 
address  at  a  Bridgeport  hotel,  but 
the  management  stated  they  checked 
out  owing  the  room  rent.  The  family 
is  being  held  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Many  complaints  were  sent  us, 
but  we  could  not  locate  the  people. 
The  family  record  is  bad,  and  we 
hope  none  of  our  readers  were  vic¬ 
tims. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  before 
signing  any  contract  or  note  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  time  to  ask  your 
local  bank  or  some  finance  company 
for  their  opinion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  signing  it.  It  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  a  loan  from  a  local  bank 
at  a  straight  rate  of  interest  payable, 
in  installments,  and  we  venture  to 
say  the  charge  would  not  be  as  great 
as  those  of  many  concerns  that  in¬ 
sist  on  a  signed  contract.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  take  time  to  think  and 
investigate  before  signing  your  name 
on  any  document.  The  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  at  Utica  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin  with  excellent  advice  regarding 
Remodeling,  Re-roofing  and  Re¬ 
siding. 


Could  you  please  give  me  any 
information  on  the  California  Lease 
Company,  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  28,  Calif.?  They  are  oil  and 
gas  brokers.  They  propose  to  lease 
40  acres  of  government  land  in  the 
West  as  a  prospective  area  for  oil  or 
gas.  Their  fee  for  filing,  investigat¬ 
ing  location  and  supplying  informa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  is  $200  for  40  acres,  but 
now  offered  as  a  special  for  $99. 

Ohio  j.  s. 

We  have  no  complaints  on  this 
concern.  It  is  owned  and  operated 
by  a  bonded  and  licensed  oil  lease 
broker.  For  the  price  asked  it  is 
claimed  clients  receive  the  benefit  of 
his  superior  knowledge  in  geological 
information.  Any  citizen  may  file  an 
application  for  government  oil  leases 
on  the  public  domain  and  receive 
full  and  authentic  information.  In¬ 
formation  on  the  leasing  of  oil  rights 
on  public  lands  may  be  secured  from 
the  Land  Office  of  the  State  in  which 
a  party  resides.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  issues  regular  bulletins,  and 
one  may  be  put  on  their  list  and 
keep  advised  as  to  just  what  proper¬ 
ties  are  being  listed.  It  will  not  cost 
$200,  nor  $99. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  three  leaflets 
from  as  many  concerns  describing 
articles  which  I  received  in  the  mail 
this  morning,  a  tie,  a  box  of  greeting 
cards  and  a  wallet.  I  have  received 
similar  articles  before  and  have  ac¬ 
cepted  them,  but  when  they  arrive 
three  in  one  mail  seems  to  me  there 
must  be  more  to  it  than  just  helping 
certain  people.  The  question  is,  shall 
I  keep  these  things  and  send  the 
money  requested,  or  shall  I  return 
them.  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  myself, 
who  are  really  worthy,  but  when 
they  come  so  many  at  once  I  begin 
to  wonder  if  someone  isn’t  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  for  their 
owh  gain.  I  trust  you  can  help  me 
with  my  problem.  s.  m. 

New  Jersey 

Our  mail  is  full  of  these  requests. 
It  costs  the  companies  considerable 
for  the  various  articles  and  a  great 
amount  in  postage.  It  is  our  infor¬ 
mation  that  in  some  cases  more  is 
spent  on  office  salaries  and  manage¬ 
ment  than  is  given  to  the  causes.  We 
lay  such  articles  aside  for  a  given 
time  and  if  postage  is  not  sent  for 
their  return  we  return  them,  or  put 
them  in  the  waste  paper  basket.  The 
better  way  is  to  refuse  them,  if 
possible,  at  the  Post  Office,  or  return 
them  to  the  sender.  The  gadgets  sent 
out  in  this  way  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  publicity  of  late  comparing  the 
amounts  received  for  the  various 
causes  and  the  cost  of  running  the 
organizations.  We  like  to  give  to  the 
well  known  charities,  to  our  church 
and  the  poor  of  the  city. 

Can  you  locate  any  information  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Oxaca  Mining  Co., 
Oxaca,  Mexico?  They  did  have 
offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  according 
to  their  advertising.  To  ask  another 
question,  would  you  know  of  any 
place  where  a  good  Black  Bear  robe 
would  be  of  any  use?  This  was  used 
in  the  old  one-horse  sleigh.  It  is  a 
bit  old.  r.  g.  b. 

Ohio 

The  above  mining  company  is  no 
longer  in  existence  and  has  not  been 
since  1908.  The  company  failed  to 
pay  taxes  and  became  inoperative. 
Can  anyone  use  a  Black  Bear  robe? 

We  have  available  one  copy  each 
of  “Heron’s  Nest”  and  “Nell  Beverly, 
Farmer.” 


Two  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in 
this  country  are  forming  a  merger. 
They  are  Breck’s  of  Boston  and 
Peter  Henderson,  Stumpp  &  Walter 
Company  of  New  York.  The  latter 
company  has  six  retail  outlets  in  our 
area. 


We  have  an  inquiry  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  on  the  question  of  a  doctor’s 
bill.  The  subscriber  did  not  sign  his 
name  to  the  letter.  If  he  will  write  us 
again  about  this,  we  will  reply 
promptly. 


Sooner  or  later  a  growing  farm  bust* 
ness  needs  improvements,  expansion 
and  repairs  if  profits  are  to  continue. 
Like  so  many  farmers  who  use 
their  credit  wisely,  you’ll  find  your 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  a  good  place  to  do  business 
when  the  time-  comes  for  bigger 
planning.  The  interest  rate  on  a 
Land  Bank  mortgage  is  low  and 
cannot  be  increased  during  the  life 
of  the  loan.  You  have  up  to  33  years 
to  repay  in  small,  regular  principal 
installments.  Your  fai’m  income 
grows  without  being  saddled  with 
heavy  charges  and  demand  notes, 

FOR  THE  BEST 
IN  FARM  FINANCING 

see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write;  Dept.  R>48, 

310  State  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


N  FLA 


FARM  CREDIT 


Your  Dog  Can  Have  Food 
Fit  for  a  CHAMPION . . . 


Field  Champion  Linesman  Boy  of  Shady 
Lake  is  fed  Beacon  Dog  Meal  exclusively. 
Owner  Caesar  De  Soto,  Watkins  Glen,  New 
York,  counts  on  this  food  to  supply  tha 
extra  energy  needed  in  competition,  and  to 
keep  his  Beagle  Champion  in  top  condition. 
Pets,  too,  need  a  dog  food  that  will  make 
them  healthy,  lively  companions.  Meat 
meal,  animal  liver  and  glandular  meal,  and 
dried  skim  milk — animal  proteins  of  proven 
nutritional  merit — all  are  used  in  substam 
tial  quantities  to  make  up  the  base  of 
Beacon  Dog  Ration,  to  keep  your  dog  io 
tip-top  shape. 

Available  in  Meal 
(part  kibble)  or  Pel¬ 
lets  at  your  Beacon 
Feed  Dealer, 


The  BEACON  MULLING  CO.,  INC.,  Cayuga, N.Y. 
York,  Pa.  •  Laurel,.  Del.  •  Eastporl, N.Y. 


TRAPPERS 

LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP 
ALL  FURBEARERS 

Methods.  Effective  cm  snow,  bare  ground  and  water. 
Results  guaranteed.  Big  64-page  colored  trappers  supply  catalog 
free.  Tells  all  about  how  to  trap,  about  methods,  traps,  lures, 
baits,  etc.  Stamp  appreciated.  Send  for  catalog  today  to: 

S.  STANLET  HAWBAKER  &  SONS 
Bear  Valley  Trading  Post  FT.  LOUDON,  BOX  R,  PA 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  1953  Fruit  Lessons 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  Thanksgiving  Story 
By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

•  Bringing  Back  A  Worn- 

Out  Farm 
By  H.  W.  Adams 

•  The  Science  of  Hog  Feeding 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Effective  Treatment  for 

Foot  Rot 

•  Best  Time  to  Sell  Turkeys 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  Wet  Litter  Problem 
By  H.  W.  Hickish 


James  E.  Rice 

James  Edward  Rice,  affectionately 
known  throughout  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  as  “Jimmy”,  passed  away  in 
Miami,  Florida,  on  October  26  at  the 
age  of  88.  When  James  Rice  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1890,  poultry  raising  was  merely 
a  sideline  for  the  farmwife.  A  few 
years  later,  after  being  appointed  to 
the  Poultry  Husbandry  Department 
at  Cornell  University,  Professor  Rice 
began  his  constructive  work  with 
poultry  to  improve  both  type  and 
production.  As  a  result  of  his  work 
the  poultry  industry  has  emerged  to 
its  present  major  size  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprise. 

Jimmy  Rice  was  former  president 
of  the  World  Poultry  Science  Assn., 
and  a  member  of  many  poultry  or¬ 
ganizations.  For  31  years  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  constructive  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  work  at  Cornell,  at  which 
institution  the  James  E.  Rice  Poultry 
Library  has  been  established  in  his 
honor. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Louis  Rice;  two  sons,  James  E.  Rice, 
Jr.  and  John  V.  Rice;  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Ruth  McMillan, 
Mrs.  Alice  Paddock  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Riley. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Whiz  Products  —  The  October  3 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
carried  a  two-page  advertisement 
which  featured  an  attractive  offer  of 
10  products  needed  on  practically 
every  farm.  The  offer,  which  was 
made  by  Paul  Bertram,  Topmost 
Farm,  West  Goshen,  Conn.,  included 
such  popular  Whiz  products  as  an 
instant  sealer  for  auto  radiators, 
graphite  penetrating  oil,  auto  tube 
repair  kit,  fabric  cleaner,  auto  polish, 
etc.  Each  person  answering  the 
advertisement  also  receives  a  set  of 
kitchen  utensils.  The  total  price  is 
$10.93.  Mr.  Bertram  reports  that  he 
has  now  been  assured  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  these  various  products  to 
fill  all  orders  received  from  our 
readers,  although  his  advertisement 
specified  that  the  offer  was  open  for 
a  limited  time.  Anyone  who  failed  to 
answer  the  offer  in  the  October  3 
issue  may  still  do  so  and  be  assured 
their  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


Versatile  application  of  equipment 
leading  to  “More  Profit  From  Live¬ 
stock”  is  the  subject  and  title  of  a 
new  booklet  released  by  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.  Doing  many 
jobs  with,  one  tractor  is  discussed 
thoroughly  in  this  eight-page,  two- 
color  publication.  Added  versatility 
through  Caterpillar  attachments  such 
as  bulldozers,  tool  bars  and  lighting 
systems  is  part  of  the  booket’s  story. 
Caterpillar  crawler  farm  tractors  are 
pictured  pulling  corn  pickers,  main¬ 
taining  feed  lots,  dozing  cattle  trails, 
opening  roads  to  snow-bound  stock 
and  clearing  new  grazing  land.  Cited 
are  specific  jobs  where  owners  are 
saving  money  through  Cat  Diesel 
Power.  This  booklet,  “More  Profit 
From  Livestock”  —  Form  30764  — 
oaay  be  obtained  without  charge  di- 
rectly  from  any  Caterpiller  distribu¬ 
tor  or  by  mail  from  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

November  7,  1953 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 

glus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus)  and  room, 
oard  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y. _ _ 

ADULT  leadership  needed;  girls’  farm  school 

for  teenagers;  training:  homemaking,  cook¬ 
ing;  outside  Philadelphia;  live  in;  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  Call  Valleybrook  2260.  Write  BOX 
1919,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

LOVELY  home  in  country  for  mature  woman, 
settled  habits;  cooking  (plain),  light  duties, 
telephone.  Sensible  salary.  Please  write  stat¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  references,  salary,  time 
off.  Enclose  photo.  H.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  Monroe, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  needed.  Light  housekeeping.  Two 

children.  Brooklyn.  $25  week.  Private  room. 
Will  consider  widow  with  child.  BOX  2200, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  One  man  of  top  character,  ethics 

and  energy  in  each  New  York  and  New 
England  community  as  full  time  representa¬ 
tive.  Strictly  commission.  Hard  and  work  long 
hours  required  for  big  success.  Free  advertis¬ 
ing  and  supplies  if  you  qualify.  Write  for  test 
Four  Effs  ~  "  ~ 


questions.  Four 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


fs  Realty,  Box  264RNY, 


MIDDLE  AGED  man  to  work  as  handymam  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  cannery.  Own  living 
quarters.  Write  Les  Pommiers  Cannery,  Lake 
Katrine,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 

farm  work,  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE  AGED  man,  single,  reliable,  good 
habits;  field  and  barn  work;  machine  milk- 
ing.  St.  Mary’s  Manor,  Penndel,  Penna, 

COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  couples,  house¬ 
keepers,  cook-generals.  Positions,  New 
England,  New  York,  Florida,  Barton  Employ- 
ment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  experienced  in  dairy 
farming,  share  basis  on  up-state  New  York 
farm.  References  required.  Write  D.  D. 
Campbell,  108  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS:  De  Laval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and 
board  for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per 
month,  6  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


YOUNG  married  or  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  prefer  no  smoking.  House  furn¬ 
ished  for  married  man,  room  and  board  for 
single  man.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must 
be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  companion, 
care  for  young  active  semi-invalid  lady;  $40 
week,  room,  board.  Send  picture,  full  de¬ 
tails,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman,  1925 
Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Young  woman,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  good  home,  two  adults,  two 
children;  cooking  not  necessary;  $30  week. 
Beverly  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis, 
N  ,Y,  Phone  P.  J.  4-5061. _ 

MAN  for  creamery  plant,  handle  bottle 
washer  and  assist  with  plant  operations. 
Must  be  sober,  reliable.  Good  wages,  apart¬ 
ment  included.  Lampert  Dairy  Farms,  1600 
St,  George  Ave.,  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Business  couple,  2  children, 
13  and  8.  Private  home,  country.  Salary  $25 
week  start.  Write  Box  518,  Woodridge,  New 
York. _ 

PERMANENT  opportunity  for  refined,  ex¬ 
perienced,  sober  couple,  no  children.  Live 
in  modern  main  house.  Care  for  young  pure¬ 
bred  herd  (first  milking  late  1954)  and  fields. 
Top  wages,  share  profits.  Owners  (couple) 
work  in  city  and  will  assist  week-ends  now, 
eventually  full  time.  New  Jersey.  Write  BOX 
2303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL:  Housework,  small  family,  own  room. 
New  York  City.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Good  salary.  BOX  2304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  single  poultryman  for  New  Jersey 
farm.  Good  wages,  room  and  board.  BOX 
2305,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man,  single,  middleaged,  familiar 
with  caring  for  horses,  particularly  ponies, 
occasionally  to  drive  car  and  do  various  jobs 
about  the  farm  which  is  a  highly  developed, 
all  mechanized  beautiful  farm  on  the  Niagara 
River  near  Fort  Niagara.  Must  be  absolutely 
sober  and  industrious  and  appreciative  of  a 

food  place.  Comfortable  room  and  meals 
urnished.  Would  consider  a  couple  providing 
the  woman  is  experienced  in  general  house¬ 
work.  Charles  F.  Colbert,  Jr.,  Shore  Acres 
Farm,  Youngstown,  New  York,  (Suburb  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y.) _ 

FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
bam  equipment  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Attractive  Commissions. 
Write:  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact- 
urers,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  middleaged  housekeeper 
for  L.  I.  family  of  three.  BOX  2306,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Maintenance  man  or  couple  for 
small  convalescent  hospital.  Write  Box  27, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper.  One  toddler.  Write  send¬ 
ing  references.  Mrs.  Swanson,  122  Mendota 
Ave.,  Rye,  New  York.  30  miles  from  N,  Y,  C. 
HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly,  with  driver’s 
license.  Able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  2311,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN  at/out  4(b  caring  for  Toy  Dogs  in 

small  private  kennel;  live  in.  No  experience 
necessary.  Good  salary.  Write  Georgian  Farm, 
Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  or  telephone 
Bernardsville  8-1534,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  milking  machine 
operators  for  milking  and  caring  for  cows. 
Steady  employment,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  vacation.  Boarding  house  for 
single  and  furnished  apartments  for  married 
men.  Top  wages.  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Frank¬ 
lin  419,  after  5:30  call  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island,  telephone  Woonsocket  7996 


ASSISTANT  cottage  mother,  cooking  essen¬ 

tial,  institution  normal  children,  excellent 
opportunity  for  mother  with  school  age  child. 
BOX  2204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COTTAGE  mother,  institution  for  normal 

children,  excellent  opportunity  for  mother 
with  school  age  child.  BOX  2205,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Three  milking  machine  operators 
board  and  room  included.  Telephone  or 
write  Walker  Gordon  Laboratories,  Charles 
River  Village,  Mass.  Needham  3-1620. 


MAN  for  general  repair  and  maintenance  of 
boarding  school.  Good  knowledge  painting, 
carpentry,  plumbing,  etc.  Live  in.  Good 
salary.  Vacation  and  legal  holidays  with  pay. 
Must  drive.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX  2327, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN:  Middleaged,  light  farming,  sheep;  no 

dairy.  Own  quarters.  Eastern  New  York. 
Write  experience,  salary  desired.  BOX  2310, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Lady  under  40,  for  Protestant 
motherless  home.  E.  Lawton,  Franklinville, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentle¬ 
men’s  home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Refined  middleaged  woman,  who 
wants  good  home,  as  housekeeper  and  com¬ 
panion  for  retired  elderly  gentleman;  small 
modern  home,  all  conveniences,  on  Long 
Island.  Salary  moderate.  BOX  2323,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Responsible  job  open  to  reliable 
industrious  man  experienced  in  dressing 
poultry  for  retail  trade.  Wife  to  assist,  and 
care  for  store  trade.  Job  requires  man  with 
business  ability,  honest  and  ambitious.  Start 
$450  month,  bonus  to  right  man.  State  age, 
qualifications  and  experience.  BOX  2324,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Experienced,  reliable,  mid¬ 

dleaged  woman  preferred  who  wants  good 
home  in  country.  No  small  children.  Perma¬ 
nent.  $130  monthly.  References.  Lipman,  78 
Front  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, _ 

FARMER  for  Angus,  no  milking;  $200  per 

month  and  house.  Chas.  F.  Bomer,  Box  111, 
Rifton,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  home  consisting  of 

two  adults.  Must  be  steady,  reliable  and 
capable.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  C.  J. 
Frayer,  South  Hill,  Schenevus,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  take  charge  out- 

side  work  dairy  farm  300  tillable  acres. 
Ability  handle  men  and  repair  machinery 
essential.  Top  references  required.  Nice  house 
and  excellent  wages.  BOX  2325,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm:  5,000  layer  capacity,  equip- 
ment;  6-room  house,  70  miles  N.  Y.  C.: 
$13,500.  Lobstein,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. _ 

11-ROOM  frame  house,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Two 

apartments,  three  baths,  centrally  located; 
$17,000;  $5,000  down.  Mrs.  Phillip  Rosito,  69 

Saratoga  Ave.  Yonkers  9-4886. _ 

THREE  or  five  acres  land.  Northern  Dutchess 

County,  N.  Y.  One  acre  cleared.  L.  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  111-04-114  St.,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 
Care  Schatzmann, _ 

SEVERAL  low  priced  country  homes,  $2,750 

up.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  property,  lake  frontage,  macadam 

school  bus  road,  5-room  semi-completed, 
garage,  store,  rowboats,  excellent  fishing.  Two 
4-room  cottages,  driven  well,  telephone,  elec- 
trncty  and  gas;  price  $14,500  cash.  BOX  2210, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Buy  modern  farm  or  house,  U.  S. 

highway  N.  Y.  Owner  hold  mortgage,  small 
down  payment,  balance  rent.  BOX  2322,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


from  New  Haven,  Conn.  New  barn,  30  tie- 
ups-  now  stocked.  House  and  garage  all 
modern.  Excellent  water  supply.  Selling  for 

New-Yorker. 


ill  health.  BOX  2320,  Rural 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  11-H,  Pitts- 
burgh  17,  Penna. _ 

MAGNIFICENT  valley  farm:  325  acres  with 

all  improvements.  Two  large  barns,  other 
buildings,  9-room  residence,  new  modern  ten¬ 
ant  bungalow.  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Ideally  situated  on  hard  road.  All  conveni¬ 
ences.  Now  well  known  as  a  beef  farm  but 
equally  suitable  for  dairy  or  crops.  May  be 
purchased  bare  or  with  herd  of  registered 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  all  equipment.  For  full 
information  write  or  telephone  E.  H.  Rawls, 
Morris,  New  York, _ 

11  ACRES,  8-room  house,  barn  with  room 

for  six  cows,  three  chicken  houses;  V2  mile 
from  village  of  Smithboro,  Tioga  Co.,  New 
York,  all  buildings  in  good  condition:  $3,800. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  or  couple,  capable  taking  complete 

charge  home  and  three  school  age  children 
in  Bronxville,  New  York.  Parents  both  away 
during  day.  Write  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  F.  L.  Twitty,  200  East  3rd  St.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  or  manager 

job.  Poultry  or  dairy.  Experienced.  R. 
Compton,  Elizaville,  New  York. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger’s  Employment  Agency.  141  Park  Row. 
New  York  City. _ 

SINGLE  man,  59,  reliable,  desires  position; 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  2221,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  making 

farm;  open.  BOX  2307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

24  YEAR  old  college  graduate,  experience 

Holsteins.  Small  family.  Desires  position 
with  registered  herd  in  Connecticut.  BOX 
2300,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  gentleman,  single,  36,  boy’s  coun¬ 

cillor,  available  for  any  congenial,  country 
position  near  New  York:  Thursdays,  Fridays 
and  weekends.  BOX  2313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Experienced,  competent,  effi- 

cient;  adults.  BOX  2314,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  woman  (62)  Protestant,  refined, 

seeks  pleasant  home  southern  N.  Y.  State; 
light  work,  one,  two;  references.  BOX  2315, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  two  children,  wishes 

modern,  motherless  home;  town  or  country. 
Bachelors  ne.ed  not  apply.  BOX  2316,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  young  man,  small  family,  de- 

_  sires  position  as  assistant  herdsman  on  top 
farm.  BOX  2312,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  wants  rooms  to  rent  or 

in  exchange  for  some  work.  Near  town  or 
bus.  BOX  2317,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  requires  job  on  large  dairy 

farm  anywhere  in  the  States;  first  class  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  milker;  also  experienced  in 
gardening  and  private  estate  work.  Steady 
and  dependable;  top  wages  expected.  BOX 
2321,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  single,  45;  college,  reliable, 

room,  board  with  owner;  110  mile  zone. 
BOX  2326,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types. of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N,  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida.  (Mobile  Homes  Court.) _ 

FLORIDA  home  for  sale:  House  and  small 
well  kept  grove  near  Fort  Myers.  Two 
hundred  feet  frontage  on  Caloosahatchee 
River.  Price  $6,000.  Write  owner.  BOX  142, 
Masonville,  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSE:  10  rooms,  two  baths,  seven  acres, 
stream,  hard  road,  hunting,  fishing  there. 
Suitable  for  many  businesses.  Location  in 
Ulster  County.  BOX  2318,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ONE  of  the  best  short  cuts  to  the  camp, 
farm,  home,  or  business  you  want  is  via  our 
free  catalog.  All  kinds  and  prices,  eastern 
New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Greenhouse,  125  ft.  by  28  ft.;  two 
hot  water  boilers  for  greenhouse  use;  1952 
Tillivator  with  or  without  1953  Allis-Chalmers- 
G.  Christopher  H,  Jones,  New  Hampton,  N,  Y. 
FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  170  acres,  162  tillable. 

Two  family  house  with  all  conveniences. 
New  dairy  barn  with  49  stanchions.  Number 
4  soil.  Lester  F.  Bibbens,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Brick  house,  12  rooms;  3(2  acres, 
barn,  garage,  small  one  room  building  with 
slate  roof.  Electricity,  piped  water;  full 
cellar.  Off  Route  41,  Berkshires.  Price  $8,400. 
BOX  2301,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PROFITABLE  dairy-poultry  farm,  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  modern  machinery,  excellent  buildings, 
33  head  cattle,  600  layers,  600  pullets.  Details 
upon  request.  BOX  296,  Norridgewock,  Maine. 
GARDEN-Apartments:  A  home  and  income; 

three  modern  bungalows;  five  complete 
units.  Never  vacant;  partly  furnished.  40 
miles  north  of  Albany.  BOX  2302,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WHE-E-E,  How  Nice!  and  what  a  bargain! 

Truly,  unbeatable.  Lovely  cottage,  beauti¬ 
ful  shrubbery,  trees,  boxwood,  ivy,  fine  barn, 
poultry  house,  12  acres,  clover  pasture,  fruit, 
nuts.  $8,500.  Harry  Thomas,  Montgomery 
Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

OUTSTANDING  dairy  farm,  115  acres,  splen¬ 
did  cultivation,  fine  location.  Modern  house, 
fine  bam  36x84,  silo,  machine  shed,  garage. 
Included  are  36  cows  and  young  stock,  all 
tractor  machinery  for  $33,000;  one-half  down. 
Craig  Realty  (licensed  broker),  Afton,  N.  Y, 
120  ACRES:  Modern  home,  $8,000,  one-half 
cash.  12,000  pullets,  grain,  tools  if  wanted. 
Immediate  possession.  BOX  78,  Meridian, 
New  York. 


17  Highway,  660  feet  deep;  two  cottages,  one 
furnished,  two  outer  buildings,  electric  pump, 
walking  tractor;  $4,500.  Corinne  B.  Ouellette, 
Box  8,  Bostwick,  Florida. _ 

MODERN  3-room  bungalow  with  automatic 

heat  in  the  Catskills  given  free  of  rent  to 
older  couple  with  pension  in  exchange  for 
living  steady  on  the  place.  Owner  absent  on 
busines  most  of  the  time;  no  work  required. 
Write  P.  O.  BOX  11,  Elienville,  N.  Y 
147  ACRE  farm  near  village.  Good  buildings, 
some  tools  and  livestock,  truck,  tractor,  hay; 
all  for  $12,500.  John  Bizilia,  Dalton  Road, 
Newark  Valley,  N,  Y.  Phone:  26-F-21. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  or  buy  small  cottage  in 

village,  handy  to  New  York  City  by  bus 
or  train.  Write  to  Paul  Staby,  81  Hillcrest 
Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Motel  site,  also  timber 

tract.  BOX  1225,  Charlottesville.  Virginia. 

WANTED :  Small  farm,  good  dry  land,  some 

wood.  Stock,  tools,  furniture.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  line  about  $2,500.  BOX  2328, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 

Sou  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
mck  s  Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 

gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest: 

5  lbs.  $1.45;  6-5  lbs.  $7.48.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  or  wildflower;  6-5  lbs.  $7.20.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60 
lbs.  Buckwheat  or  wildflower  $7.80  F.  O  B 
Low  quantity  prices.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York, 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  Honey  60  pounds  $9.00;  Fall  flower 
60  pounds  $7.80  not  prepaid.  Carton  6  5- 
pound  pails  clover  $7.50  postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Liquid  or  granulated.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Unsprayed  fruits.  Gericke’s  Or¬ 

ganic  Farm,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York, 

DUE  to  increased  parcel  post  rates,  we  are 

forced  to  raise  the  price  of  Avery’s  golden 
wildflower  honey.  New  prices:  5  pounds  $1.65; 
10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katondh, 
New  York. _ 

CLOVER :  Fall  buckwheat  honey:  Two  pails 

$2.65;  6  for  $7.50  prepaid.  Few  sixties  left. 
A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y, _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10- 

pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N,  Y. 

SIX  rich  delicious  different  pure  jellies  for 

$3.90  prepaid.  Marjorie  Pruyne,  Ulster,  Pa. 

ORANGES:  Sweet,  juicy.  Direct  from  tree 

to  you.  $2.50  per  bushel.  You  pay  express. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Jones,  Crescent  City,  Florida. 


SMOKED  goose  $1.20  pound.  J.  G.  Connor 

Ontario,  New  York. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  fresh 

clover  comb  honey,  five  pound  tin  $1.95 
Extracted  $1.60  prepaid.  Charles  Peet 
Marathon,  New  York. 


WANTED:  15  tons  of  sugar  beets.  Russell  L 
Hadley,  Blackstone,  Mass. 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 

parlines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
pound,  postpaid.  Woolley’s,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity*  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential . 


HUNTERS  Accommodated. 

and  reservations.  A.  E. 
Friendsville,  Pa. 


Write 

Reynolds, 


for  rates 
R.  D.  1, 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

HAY'  and  straw  for  sale;  carload  or  truckload 

lots.  Pennacre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Clinton  Corners  4481. 


WANTED:  Two  single  units  of  Hinman  milk- 

ing  machine.  BOX  2319,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Allis-Chalmers  H.  D.  7  bulldozer; 

any  condition,  for  parts.  Nelson,  Croton, 
N.  Y.  Phone:  Croton  1-4357. 


FOR  Sale:  New  hand  made  quilts,  twin  bed 
sizes,  one  full,  one  single.  Mrs.  F.  Stum, 
Nassau,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  A.C.  automatic  light  plants 
1.5  K.W.  and  3  K.W.  Excellent  condition. 
Price  $250  and  $550.  Sunnyside  Farms,  Port 
Jervis,  New  York. 


HAY  wanted,  good  quality,  delivered  or  can 
haul;  state  price.  Fred  Messling,  R.  D., 
Hampton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Automobile  before  1930.  Premium 
for  condition;  spare  parts  for  Buick  1927. 
All  old  catalogs  and  instructions.  Whitlock 
Farm,  Bethany,  Conn. 


FOR  Sale:  Princess  pine,  any  amount,  $18 
100  pounds.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Power  green  bone  cutter.  M.  H. 
Lindsey,  Northville,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Country  home-hunting  lodge,  140 
acres.  Large  house,  electricity  available, 
country  road;  $5,000  cash.  Edward  Savery, 
Middlefield,  Mass. _ 

SMALL  dairy  farm  and  retail  route.  Rapidly 
growing  Long  Island  community.  Excellent 
future.  Owners  health  compels  sale.  BOX 
2308,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Feed  and  supply  business.  Diversi¬ 
fied  stock.  Excellent  location.  Good  build¬ 
ings.  Ample  grounds.  Owner  for  25  years  will 
retire.  Fort  Edward  Mills,  46-50  Broadway, 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


uy  _  _ 

2309,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 
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Keep  Out  Cold, 
Wind,Ram,Snow 


Close  in 
Do  it  yoursel 


your  porch! 

If — itrs  easy! 

Just  tack  on  one  of  Warp’s  trans¬ 
parent  Window  Materials  over 
your  screens.  Turn  windswept 
porches  into  extra,  warm  sunlit 
rooms.  Use  all  winter  long— for 
work,  play  or  storage. 

This  porch  was  enclosed  in 
two  hours  for  only  $11.50,  and 
is  easily  converted  back  to  a 
screen  porch  each  summer. 
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Sami  Porch  -  Later  1 
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•  •  •  a  Storm  Window  for  less 

Anyone  can  make  a  wintertight  Gives  positive  protection  against 
storm  door  for  only  $1.50 — a  storm  cold,  wind,  rain,  snow.  Pays  for  itseli 

window  for  less-or  enclose  a  6'  x  9'  £*  “™nev 

porch  for  as  little  as  $11.50.  Just  tack  jn  [|1(>  bank.  Warp’s  Window  Mate- 
one  of  Warp’s  shatterproof  Window  rials  are  all  cheaper  than  glass  and 
Materials  right  over  your  screens,  will  last  for  years. 

Millions  of  Home  Owners 
and  Renters  prefer 

Folks  in  big  cities,  small  towns  and  on  farms  are  using 
Warp’s  Window  Materials  for  unbreakable  Basement, 
Barn,  Garage,  and  Poultry  House  Windows.  They  all  let  ~ 
in  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  For  your  protection,  every 
yard  has  the  name  “Warp’s**  branded  along  the  edge  ^ 
—  the  name  preferred  by  millions  of  satisfied  users. 
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Lessons  from  the  1953  Apple  Year 

A  wet 9  then  dry  season  teaches  better  scab  spray  timing ,  irrigation ? 
and  more  mulching  than  ever .  JFe  learn  to  control  field  mice ,  to 
condition  the  orchard  soils 9  to  choose  more  fertile  mulch  materials . 

For  homework?  Exercises  in  prosperous  storage  and  sales  right  now. 

- By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS - 


1953  growing  season  in  New 
Jersey,  and  all  over  the  north¬ 
east  fruit  country,  started 
with  plenty  of  rain.  Scab  be¬ 
came  a  threat  and  a  problem 
early  and,  in  spite  of  the  best 
control  schedules,  some  orchards  turned  up 
with  much  of  it.  Then,  too,  Delicious  growers 
who  used  Captan  in  pre-bloom  sprays  had 
noticeable  amounts  of  spur  burning;  some 
spurs  were  killed  outright.  Other  growers 
using  almost  the  same  schedules  had  little  or 
no  burning.  Some  growers,  who  thought  they 
had  burning  early  in  the  season  and  there¬ 
fore  an  entire  loss  of  their  Delicious  crops, 
found  later  that  many  fruits  had  set  on  or 
near  terminals  and  that,  by  midseason,  they 
had  a  fair  to  moderate  crop  and  good  foli¬ 
age,  too. 

What  caused  the  early  burning  is  not  cer¬ 
tain.  Golden  Delicious  and  Stayman  showed 
no  early  foliar  or  crop  damage  from  Captan 
alongside  Delicious  that  did.  Some  thought  it 
was  Captan  following  a  dormant  oil,  others 
thought  the  use  of  zinc  before  bloom  with 
Captan  was  the  reason.  Whatever  the  cause, 
when  tree  vigor  was  good,  damage  was  less. 
As  the  various  orchards  and  schedules  were 
studied,  there  seemed  to  be  no  consistent  rea¬ 
son  for  the  damage.  It  is  possible  that  a  lower 
concentration  of  Captan  in  the  early  sprays 
could  have  avoided  this  burning.  Research 
workers  who  developed  and  tested  Captan 
did  most  of  their  work  after  bloom  and 
growers  who  used  the  sprays  in  pre-bloom 
did  so  largely  at  their  own  risks.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  who  used  this  spray,  even  though  it 
caused  some  burning,  still  like  Captan  and 
probably  will  continue  to  use  it  in  view  of 
the  generally  good  foliage,  finish,  quality,  and 
color  of  their  fruit. 
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Clarence  E.  Baker,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


The  early  wet  Season  and  partial  water¬ 
logging  of  low  sections  of  orchards  caused 
yellowing  of  foliage  and  the  appearance  of 
weak  trees  here  and  there.  Work  done  by  the 
author  and  Dr.  David  G.  White  (now  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College),  back  in  the  early 
forties,  on  the  effect  of  soil  waterlogging  on 
apple  trees  showed  a  big  difference  between 
varieties  in  resistance  to  waterlogging.  Stay- 
man  was  rather  susceptible,  while  Delicious 
was  more  tolerant.  Staymans  waterlogged  for 
five  weeks  from  June  1  were  nearly  killed; 
it  took  them  three  to  four  years  to  recover. 
Under  most  orchard  conditions,  waterlogging 
is  not  this  severe,  but  consistent  water  excess 
for  short  periods  each  Spring  eventually  gets 
a  tree  down  by  limiting  root  growth.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  where  root  growth  is  limited,  frees  are 
susceptible  to  drought.  This  was  the  situation 
in  several  orchards  this  year — an  early,  rather 
extended  wet  period  in  the  Spring,  followed 
by  drought.  In  North  Jersey,  some  orchards 
had  practically  no  rain  from  late  May 
through  August. 

Fruit  size  was  hurt,  but  not  as  badly  as 
was  expected.  There  was  some  leaf  drop,  and 
a  few  trees  wilted  during  hot  periods  of  the 
day.  Due  to  the  excessive  heat  around  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  plus  the  drought,  the  ripening  period 
of  both  peaches  and  apples  was  advanced  10 
days  to  two  weeks.  Dropping  of  fruit,  appar¬ 
ently  due  to  drought,  was  relatively  heavy 
in  some  orchards,  and  cracking  of  Stayman 
fruit  was  a  problem  in  scattered  areas.  We 
have  been  checking  this  cracking  problem 
carefully  and,  so  far,  it  seems  that  sprays 
affecting  finish  influence  it  most.  But  strain 
of  Stayman  may  be  of  equal  importance;  in 
fact,  we  have  some  bud  sports,  collected  by 
Prof.  V.  R.  Gardner,  that  have  shown  good 
finish  ,and  color  for  two  seasons  when  the 
regular  type  Staymans  on  the  same  or  nearby 
trees  have  had  poor  finish  and  much  more 
cracking. 

Management  Practices 

What  is  the  best  management  system  for 
apple  trees  preparatory  to  a  season  like 
1953?  Some  practices  help  considerably  under 
severe  conditions  of  excess  water  then  ex¬ 
treme  drought,  but  no  system  is  certain  of 
the  best  results.  Where  adequate  water  and 
a  distributing  system  for  it  are  available, 
irrigation  is  probably  the  best  way  to  fight 
an  extended  drought;  the  applications  of 
water  must,  however,  be  timed  properly. 
There  are  only  limited  data  in  the  East  show¬ 
ing  that  irrigation  may  pay  on  fruit  trees. 
Probably  the  reason  for  this  is  that  experi¬ 
menters  have  not  continued  their  tests  longer 
than  three  or  four  years  at  the  most  and,  thus 
cannot  yet  be  certain  of  results.  In  New  Jersey, 
we  have  an  irrigation  test  under  way,  near 
Freehold  in  Colts  Neck  sandy  loam,  on  repli¬ 
cated  and  uniform  Rome  and  Stayman  trees. 
Under  way  now  for  three  years,  we  cannot 
yet  draw  definite  conclusions  from  it  and  will 
not  draw  them  for  at  least  five  years.  So  far, 
size  of  both  crops  and  fruits  seem  to  be  fav¬ 
ored  by  irrigation.  However,  we  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  at  this  time  that  the  difference  is  great 
enough  to  recommend  irrigation  as  sufficiently 
profitable,  at  least  in  this  particular  section 
of  New  Jersey. 


When  trees  are  mulched,  the  material  should  be 
placed  about  two  feet  from  the  tree  (as  shown ) 
in  order  to  discourage  mice  from  close  nesting. 
A  mulch  of  this  sort  conserves  moisture  and 
increases  the  organic  matter. 


Over  the  long  run,  the  best  approach  to 
apple  orchard  years  like  1953  is  mulching. 
In  fact,  this  practice  looks  increasingly  better 
as  the  years  go  by.  Orchardists  who  mulch 


their  trees  in  general  have  the  better  trees 
and  crops  year  in  and  year  out  if  other  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  pruning  and  spraying  are 
properly  performed.  The  mulch  not  only  con¬ 
serves  moisture  during  dry  periods' but  it  also 
increases  organic  matter  under  the  trees,  and 
it  supplies  a  full  range  of  nutrients  needed  by 
the  trees  for  normal  growth.  Moreover,  it 
keeps  soil  temperatures  down  during  hot 
periods  and  relatively  high  during  cold 
periods  (as  much  as  15  degrees  cooler  in 
August  and  three  to  five  degrees  warmer  in 
Winter),  and  it  results  in  a  higher  percentage 
of  usable  drops.  Of  course,  there  are  both  fire 
and  mouse  hazards  in  a  mulch  and  there  is 
some  expense.  In  general,  though,  fire  is  not 
much  of  a  problem;  only  occasionally  is  there 
real  damage  done.  Any  sod  orchard,  whether 
mulched  or  not,  is  susceptible  to  fire  damage. 
The  expense  of  mulch  can  be  reduced  by 
keeping  an  eye  open  for  molded  hay  frequent¬ 
ly  obtainable  for  a  small  sum  or,  sometimes, 
just  for  hauling  it  away.  With  this  kind  of 
mulch,  however,  a  machine  is  needed  to  chew 
up  the  bundles  which  tend  to 'stick  together 
and  are  hard  to  spread  by  hand.  The  corn 
shredder  may  be  an  answer  to  this  need,  but 
some  kind  of  pipe  is  then  needed  to  direct  the 
chewed-up  straw  under  the  trees.  Machines 
operating  along  new  highways  blow  straw 
over  the  banks  to  prevent  erosion;  we  used 
one  of  these  to  mulch  a  strawberry  field  at 
New  Brunswick  and  it  worked  fine.  It  has 
potential  value  for  tree-fruit  growers,  too. 


The  Mouse  Hazard 

As  for  the  mouse  hazard,  it,  like  fire,  is  al¬ 
ways  a  threat  in  a  sod  orchard  whether 
mulched  or.  not.  In  fact,  mulch  may  reduce 
the  hazard  and  make  it  easier  to  bait  mice. 
Nevertheless,  mulch  should  always  be  kept 
(Continued  on  Page  701) 


A  beneficial  tool  used  in  conjunction  with  mulch¬ 
ing  the  orchard  is  the  subsoil  chisel.  John  Barclay 
is  shown  using  one  in  his  apple  orchard  near 
Cranbury,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  Subsoiling 
annually  helps  control  both  waterlogging  and 
drought  problems. 
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Johnson — 

Master  Farmer  of  the  Mohawk 

- By  HAL  von  LINDEN - « 


HEN  the  signs  are  right  and  the 
shadows  long,  the  flash  of 
trout  still  breaks  the  chill 
waters  of  the  Kennyetto.  It 
did  200  years  ago  when  Sir 
William  Johnson  filled  his 
creel  from  the  creek  tumbling  across  the 
territory  that  was  old  Tryon  County  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Adirondacks.  And  it  may 
have  been  that,  while  casting  his  gaudy 
feather  flies  with  the  wooden  rod  fashioned 
for  him  by  Joseph  Brant,  Mohawk  sachem  of 
the  Six  Nations,  Sir  William  pondered  the 
problems  and  the  benefits  to  frontier  farmers 
of  what  doubtless  was  the  earliest  experi¬ 
mental  station  in  New  York  and  perhaps  the 
Colonies.  For,  more  than  a  century  before  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station  was 
founded  at  Geneva  by  act  of  the  legislature 
on  June  26,  1880,  Johnson  was  delving  into 
methods  of  crop  improvement,  hay  raising 
and  was  introducing  seeds  and  plants  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  in  the  Northeast.  He  was  also 
importing  sheep,  cattle  and  blooded  horses  for 
the  benefit  of  his  farming  settlement  that  was 
ever  pushing  farther  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 


As  •  the  agent  of  his  uncle,  Captain  Peter 
Warren,  R.  N.,  Johnson  was  22  when  he  came 
from  County  Meath  near  Dublin  in  1737  to 
oversee  15,000  acres  of  Warren  holdings  on 
the  Mohawk.  If  a  controversial  figure  for  the 
next  37  years,  he  was  also  a  great  man  of  end¬ 
less  vision  and  tremendous  power  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  wielded  more  influence  over  the 
Indians  of  North  America  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived. 


Established  Experiment  Station 

While  history  spotlights  him  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  North  America,  it  is 
also  documented  that  his  labors  in  botany, 
horticulture  and  stock  breeding  may  have 
done  as  much  for  following  generations  as 


did  his  work  with  the  Indians  from  New 
England  to  Niagara.  Perhaps  it  gave  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  did  his  diversions  of  as¬ 
tronomy  and  fishing  and  duck  hunting.  Un¬ 
satisfied  with  farming  as  it  was  then  being 
done,  Johnson  not  only  studied  and  experi¬ 
mented,  but  set  up  an  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  the  benefit  of  friends  and 
neighbors. 

It  was  after  he  moved  from  Fort  Johnson, 
at  the  edge  of  Amsterdam  on  the  Mohawk,  to 
Johnson  Hall  at  Johnstown  in  present  Fulton 
County,  that  Sir  William  established  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  valley  farmers  to  improve 
agriculture.  It  was  here  that  new  ideas  and 
methods  were  put  into  practice  by  the  Dutch, 
German  and  Irish  tenants  who  tilled  the  vast 
Johnson  holdings  as  well  as  those  farmers 
with  their  own  holdings. 

Johnson  maintained  correspondence  with 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Arts  in  London.  His  letters  were  most  often 
concerned  with  agriculture.  Each  docking  ship 
from  England  brought  packets  of  choice  seeds 
for  experimental  use  in  the  northeastern  cli¬ 
mate,  and  his  letters  regularly  spilled  seeds 
as  he  opened  them  at  his  desk  in  the  ground 
floor  study  of  the  Hall. 

Imported  Seed  and  Livestock 

By  1786  he  was  trying  magnolia  seeds  from 
a  Francis  Wade  of  Philadelphia.  Frequent  con¬ 
tributions  -of  seeds,  scions  and  bulbs  came 
from  Joseph  Chew  of  New  London.  Such 
offerings  were  tagged  with  explanations  for 
grafting  and  culture.  Most  of  his  letters  to  his 
London  agent,  Sir  William  Baker,  included 
orders  for  seeds  as  he  set  up  ever  higher 
standards  on  his  own  acres  supervised  by 
Bouw-Master  Flood. 

One  of  his  letters  to  the  Society  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  written  in  1765  was  destroyed  by  fire 


This  sign,  edging  Hall  Avenue  in  Johnstown  just 
off  N.  Y.  Route  5  traversing  the  Mohawk  country, 
invites  the  public  to  visit  Johnson  Hall,  home  of 
Sir  William  Johnson. 

except  for  a  single  paragraph  which  indicated 
the  trend:  “Before  I  set  the  example,”  Johnson 
wrote,  “no  farmer  on  the  Mohawk  River  ever 
raised  so  much  as  a  single  load  of  hay;  at 
present  some  raise  above  one  hundred.  The 
like  was  the  case  with  regard  to  sheep  to 
which  they  were  entire  strangers  until  I 
introduced  them.” 

Other  letters  tell  of  his  imported  sheep,  im¬ 
proved  cattle  and  the  blooded  stallions  from 
Europe  as  sires  to  a  better  breeding  program. 
Their  services  were  offered  to  all  at  a  nominal 
fee.  His  interests  varied  from  road  and  riding 
horses  to  the  Suffolk  draft  strain.  In  time  the 
Mohawk  Valley  established  its  reputation  for 
these  well  bred  animals  and  this  brought  pur¬ 
chasers  from  other  settlements  and  other 
States  to  the  betterment  of  horse  breeding 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Spring  of  1761,  he  wrote  his  son-in- 
law,  Colonel  Daniel  Claus,  then  in  England, 
as  follows: 

“If  you  can  get  and  send  me  some  seeds 
which  we  have  not  of  the  kind  here,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you,  also  some  grapevines  if 
(Continued  on  Page  702) 


Johnson  Hall  claimed  to  be  the  only  Baronial  mansion  standing  in  the  United  States,  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  from  the  rear  to  include  the  stone 
blockhouse  The  Hall  was  built  in  1760.  The  blockhouse,  and  another  one  like  it  to  the  left,  were  built  in  1763  because  of  an  Indian  uprising  under  Chief 
Pontiac  Both  stone  buildings  were  connected  with  the  Hall  by  underground  passages.  One  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  20,  1866.  The  remaining  one  is 
the  only  structure  of  its  type  in  the  Valley.  The  house  and  grounds  were  purchased  by  the  State  in  1907.  After  restoration,  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
as  a  museum.  It  houses  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  Valley  memoria,  including  many  articles  once  owned  by  Sir  William  and  his  family. 
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•  no  hows  to  mm 


•  ONE  PIECE  CANVAS 


•  WATER  RESISTANT 


•  PROTECTS  TRACTOR 


ONE  PIECE 

•  •  •  •  • 


PLENTY  OF  OPERATOR 
ROOM 

>  •  •  • 


PULLEY  AND  LIGHT 
BRACKET  CUTOUTS. 
WINDSHIELD  FOLDS 
FORWARD  OUT  OF 
THE  WAY. 


CONTROLLED 

HEAT 


Compare < 

Yes/  Compare 
and  you  will 
specify  the 
GENUINE  HEAT- 
HOUSER.  Compact,  easily 
installed  on  most  tractors  the  \ 
Genuine  Heat-Houser  is  de-  I 
signed  for  Row  Crop,  Conver- ' 
sion.  Small  Standard,  Large 
Standard  and  Track  Type  trac¬ 
tors.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
for  free  folders. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK: 
GATH  &  HERMS, 
BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK: 
RALPH  U.  STARR  &  SONS 
AUBURN,  MASS. 


certified  n  fl-rn  selected 

HIM’  IIAlX 

Mohawk  W  Swedlsh  Stai 

Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEED 


Write  Dept.  R-l 
For  Prices 


Representatives  Wanted  in 
Unassigned  Territories 


&  G  roch^J^  v 


- EVERGREENS _ 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 
For  Fall  1953,  and  Spring,  1954 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO„  PA. 


-  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

CHOICE  FIR,  PINE,  SPRUCE  FIVE  YEAR  2T. 

3  For  $1.00  Postpaid. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 


GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonton,  N.J. 


losoy 

Hybrid  Tomato 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  red  tomatoes 
you  ever  saw!  Thick- 
meated, luscious  .won¬ 
derful — often  weigh 
over  1  lb.  each. 

Plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier, bear  heavier. 
Send  stamp  for  postage 
and  get  10  Seeds  FREE. 
Or,  VOSeeds  postpaid  $1. 
Seed  Catalog,  also  FREE. 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
357  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


SELL  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  SEEDS 

Write  for  details  of  the  Growmore  Franchise.  Many 
open  territories.  GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 
DEPT.  R,  BOX  937,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Variety  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  prow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861.  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Allen’a  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 


planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 


Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 


Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


TREE  RIPENED 
Mixed  to  Order. 
$5.15  per  bushel, 
BOX  1124, 


ORANGES,  or  GRAPEFRUIT,  or 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  order  by  Dec.  5. 
express  free.  L.  F.  CORLISS, 
WINTER  PARK,  FLORIDA 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewtYork  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 

This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  3%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Pollen  and  Flavor  in  Plums 

This  year  I  cut  off  from  a  blossom¬ 
ing  wild  plum  tree  about  a  dozen 
branches  and  put  them  in  milk 
bottles  filled  with  water.  I  watched 
the  tree  closely  and  soon  small 
plums  began  to  appear.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had  tied  these  bottles  to  the 
limbs  of  my  plum  treee.  This  kept 
up  until  the  third  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  we  picked  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  bushel  of  fine  plums. 
Does  the  above  method  of  aiding 
nature  have  any  effect  on  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit?  c.  H.  i. 

As  you  have  found,  the  use  of 
pollen  from  a  second  plum  variety 
is  necessary  for  commercial  fruit 
production;  almost  any  other  plum 
variety  will  do.  Since  you  were  not 
so  fortunate  in  having  a  second  va-i 
riety,  the  use  of  blooms  was  an  ex-' 
cellent  expedient.  Fortunately  “aid¬ 
ing  .nature”  has  no  effect  on  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  The  particular 
flavor  which  a  variety  has  is  in¬ 
herent  in  that  variety,  although  it 
may  be  affected  by  environment, 
such  as  temperature.  Usually  regions 
that  have  temperatures  which  do  not 
exceed  100  degrees  F.  and  do  not 
average  below  58  degrees  to  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  during  the  summer  months, 
produce  plums  with  good  flavor.  A 
cool  Summer  produces  a  plum  with 
too  acid  a  flavor. 


Trimming  Old  Apple  Trees 

I  have  about  10  old  apple  trees 
which  are  real  large.  How  much 
can  I  trim  them  away  in  one  year? 
We  should  like  to  cut  some  of  the 
tops  out  so  they  would  be  easier  to 
spray  and  pick.  e.  w.  h. 

It  is  assumed  that  these  trees  are 
old  bearing  apple  trees  in  which  case 
they  can  be  cut  back  just  as  much 
as  you  care  to  do.  Cut  to  outside 
lateral  branches  wherever  possible 
so  as  to  reduce  water-sprout  de¬ 
velopment  which  follows  such  heavy 
pruning.  Any  cut  three  inches  or 
larger  in  diameter  should  be  painted 
over  with  asphalt  paint.  Trimming 
can  be  done  any  time  during  the 
dormant  season,  but  preferably  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March. 

By  way  of  interest,  if  you  want 
to  try  something  new  to  reduce 
water-sprout  development  another 
time,  apply  a  spray  of  Maleic  Hydra- 
zide  (MH-40)  when  the  sprouts  are 
about  four  to  six  inches  in  length. 
Be  sure  to  apply  the  spray  to  the 
sprouts  only  wetting  them  com¬ 


pletely.  The  spray  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  MH-40  in  two  gallons  of  water 
It  is  usually  advisable  to  include  a 
wetting  agent  of  some  type  such  as 
Dreft.  b 


Tenting  Caterpillars 

Could  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
I  can  put  on  my  young  fruit  trees 
to  prevent  my  neighbor’s  caterpillars 
from  climbing  up  and  nesting  on 
them?  t.  e.  g 

The  caterpillar  that  is  giving  you 
some  concern  is  probably  the  larvae 
of  one  of  the  spring  cankerworms 
It  could  be  either  the  tent  caterpillar 
or  the  fall  webworm,  but  probably 
the  latter  at  this  time  of  the  season. 
Both  these  caterpillars  make  a  web 
and  feed  on  the  tree  leaves,  giving 
a  far  greater  destructive  Appearance 
than  is  actually  the  case.  The  first 
fall  frost  usually  kills  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  ending  their  destructiveness. 

A  spray  of  DDT  to  the  fruit  trees 
is  an  easy  method  of  control  and  a 
good  preventive  measure.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  feeding  on  the  sprayed  leaves 
consume  some  of  the  DDT.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  method  of  control  is  the  use 
of  fire  to  destroy  the  webs  containing 
the  caterpillars.  An  excellent  torch 
for  this  purpose  can  be  made  by 
wrapping  a  piece  of  burlap  around 
an  end  of  an  old  broomstick  or  a 
piece  of  pipe  and  soaking  in  kero¬ 
sene  before  use. 


Cultivation  Around  Fruit 
Trees 

How  close  to  an  apple,  pear,  or 
other  fruit  tree  is  it  safe  to  plow? 
How  deep?  I  have  a  Rototiller  and 
would  like  to  use  it  along  a  140- 
foot  rose  hedge  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  but  there  are  fruit  trees  about 
a  yard  from  the  hedge.  The  trees  are 
25  years  or  more  old.  h.  l.  s. 

The  root  system  of  a  fruit  tree  is 
usually  spreading  and  relatively 
close  to  the  soil  surface.  The  feeder 
roots  are  within  the  top  12  inches. 
Accordingly,  any  plowing,  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  rototillering  around  should  be 
to  a  depth  of  four  inches  or  less 
and  about  18  inches  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Cultivating  too  close  to 
the  tree  trunk  is  likely  to  damage  the 
larger  main  lateral  roots.  Weed  con¬ 
trol  can  be  maintained  without 
damaging  the  root  system  severely. 
Your  rose  hedge  is  probably  a  multi¬ 
flora  which  has  a  deeper  root  system 
than  the  fruit  tree.  Weeds  when 
young  have  a  shallow  root  system; 
consequently  working  to  a  depth  of 
four  inches  would  be  sufficient. 

L.  D.  Tukey 


Our  Own  Christmas  Tree 


The  first  good  snow  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  our  signal  to  hitch  Lady 
to  the  sleigh,  pile  the  kids  and  a  saw 
aboard,  and  trot  over  our  property 
looking  for  the  tree.  This  usually 
means  at  least  two  rounds  of  the 
woodlot  and  the  ravines  on  our  east 
border  to  compare  the  merits  of 
various  specimens.  One  is  finally 
decided  upon,  felled  and  loaded  in 
with  the  smaller  children.  The  rest 
of  us  walk  home. 

Before  we  got  our  horse  and 
cleared  out  trails  in  the  woods,  this 
gala  event  often  ended  unhappily. 
We  are  absolutely  certain,  of  course, 
that  the  Christmas  tree  must  be 
brought  home  in  the  snow.  And  for 
four-year-old  legs,  even  three  inches 
of  snow  are  tiring.  This  meant  con¬ 
siderable  piggy-backing,  in  addition 
to  toting  the  tree  home.  One  of  the 
family  always  ended  up  in  tears  or 
angry,  or  both.  Fortunately,  there 
were  only  two  such  years;  then  we 
got  our  horse  and  sleigh.  Now  get¬ 
ting  the  tree  is  a  proper  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  the  joyous  climax  of  getting 
presents  on  Christmas  morning. 

Although  we  have  planted  many 
Norway  spruce  on  reforested  land, 
we  still  have  only  native  evergreens 
to  choose  from.  Thus  each  year  calls 
for  complete  originality.  To  date  we 
have  ,used  a  cedar,  two  white  pine, 
and  several  hemlocks  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Some  have  been  trees  that  were 
proper  as  they  stood.  More  often  they 
were  the  tops  of  large  trees.  One 
such  was  a  pre-trimmed  tree. 
Though  it  was  being  strangled  where 


it  grew  by  bittersweet,  it  was 
uniquely  impressive  in  the  living 
room. 

Entirely  too  much  fuss  is  made 
about  symmetry  and  species  of 
Christmas  tree.  So  long  as  we  have 
one  that  fits  into  the  space  we  can 
make  by  shifting  most  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  around,  we  are  content.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  provide  hanging  space 
for  the  homemade  popcorn  strings, 
colored  paper  chains  that  every  child 
proudly  produces  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  his  educational  career,  candy 
canes,  inherited  ornaments  of  fragile 
temperament,  some  of  the  more 
durable  plastic  ones  of  today,  and 
of  course,  the  Star  at  the  top.  The 
trimming  is  not  a  humdrum  affair  of 
hanging  a  ball  on  this  side  and  a 
bird  on  that,  but  a  creative  experi¬ 
ence  —  not  hiding  the  beauty  of  the 
tree,  but  displaying  artistically  the 
sentimentality  every  family  must 
have. 

New  York  M.  M.  Westbrook. 
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two  feet  from  the  tree  trunk  to  dis¬ 
courage  close  nesting.  The  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  a  machine 
now ;  for  distributing  poison  in  sod 
orchards  that  is  the  best  device  for 
this  problem  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Results  indicate  that  it  is  over  95 
per  cent  effective,  and  the  Service 
has  always  claimed  that  no  method 
is  satisfactory  for  controlling  mice 
unless  it  is  at  least  this  effective. 
The  machine  is  hooked  behind  a- 
tractor,  then  uses  a  disc  to  break  a 
groove  which  is  followed  by  a  knife, 
behind  which  poison  is  spread  an 
inch  or  two  deep.  These  grooves 
cross  runways  of  the  mice  who  pick 
up  the  posion  in  them.  The  poison  is 
not  accessible  to  other  wildlife  and 
this  is  an  advantage  of  the  system. 
Most  growers  tend  to  shun  the  mouse 
baiting  problem  because  of  the  tedi- 


Harry  E.  Serfass,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

A  damaged  Rome  apple  tree  in  North 
Jersey  showing  nursery  trees  planted 
and  inlay-grafted  into  trunk.  This 
method  worked  well  in  South  Jersey, 
too,  last  Spring,  when  1,000  mouse 
girdled  trees  were  repaired  success¬ 
fully. 

ous  labor  involved.  This  new  tool  is, 
apparently,  the  approach  we  have 
been  seeking  for  a  long  time. 

1,000  Trees  Saved  by  Inlay  Grafts 

Speaking  of  mice,  an  experience 
of  one  of  our  large  growers  near 
Bridgeton  the  past  season  may  be 
interesting.  In  late  Winter,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  mice  had  girdled  1,000 
trees  in  one  of  his  better  blocks. 
Station  men  were  called  for  a  con¬ 
ference  to  decide  if  it  were  advisable 
to  graft  on  a  large  scale  to  save  the 
trees.  It  was  decided  to  plant  three 
to  five  trees  around  the  base  of  each 
mature  Stayman,  Golden  Delicious 
and  Delicious  tree,  and  inlay  graft 
the  tops  into  the  main  trunk  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  so 
late  in  the  Winter  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  seedling  trees  from 
nurseries.  Consequently,  budded 
apple  trees  were  used  at  a  cost  of 
from  60  to  '90  cents  each.  Cost  of  the 
trees,  planting  them,  and  the  inlay 
grafting,  which  was  almost  complete¬ 
ly  successful,  totaled  three  to  four 
dollars  a  tree.  This  grower  figured  it 
was  worth  it  to  save  the  trees  since 
a  few  bushels  of  fruit  would  cover 
the  cost,  itself  much  less  than  the 
value  of  the  trees,  which  would  be 
otherwise  lost.  In  June  of  this  year, 
most  of  the  trees  showed  little,  if 
any,  shock  from  the  severe  mouse 
damage.  Several  of  the  trees  yet 
showing  distress  probably  were 
girdled  the  season  before.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  these  injured  trees, 
when  we  saw  them  in  June,  was  to 
pick  the  small  apples,  which  were 
thick,  and  to  prune  the  trees  heavily. 


By  such  practices,  these  trees  have  a 
better  chance  of  recovering,  even 
though  it  will  take  from  three  to 
five  years. 

The  Subsoil  Chisel 

Another  approach,  which  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  mulching 
for  the  water  excess  and  drought 
problem,  is  the  use  of  the  subsoiler 
chisel.  A  number  of  growers  in  New 
Jersey  tise  this  kind  of  chisel  each 
Fall,  going  in  one  direction  only  at 
the  outside  drip  of  the  branches.  In 
low  areas,  a  ball  is  pulled  behind  the 
chisel  at  the  deeper  depths  to  open 
drainage  tubes  in  the  soil.  Some 
growers  who  used  the  chisel  a  year 
ago  found  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  that  they  could  get  through 
areas  with  spray  'machines  where 
formerly  they  had  bog-down  trouble. 
Obviously,  this  practice  helps  rid  ex¬ 
cess  water,  yet  also  makes  it  possible 
to  store  water  at  the  lower  depths 
during  the  Winter. 

This  chiseling  practice,  where 
buried  rocks  are  not  a  problem, 
probably  will  be  used  increasingly 
in  the  future.  We  are  almost  forced 
to  use  some  such  method  to  break 
up  the  heavily  packed  row  middles 
due  to  heavy  spray  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  anyway.  And  alternate  row 
cultivation  to  early  mid-summer  is 
a  good  practice  in  sod  orchards  to 
store  moisture  during  the  growing 
season.  After  two  to  four  years  of 
cultivating  alternate  rows;  they  can 
then  be  seeded  down  and  the  other 
middles  cultivated.  Ladino  clover 
has  been  used  by  some  growers  to 
seed  these  middles  and  it  has  worked 
satisfactorily. 

Fertility  From  Mulching 

Going  back  to  mulch,  some  results 
obtained  recently  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Harley 
at  the  Beltsville  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Station  are  interesting. 
He  had  a  number  of  old,  weak  hill¬ 
side  York  trees  which  were  doomed 
to  be  pulled.  But,  in  applying  mulch 
in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  vigor 
and  save  them,  he  found  a  great 
variation  in  quality  of  mulch  in 
bringing  the  trees  out  of  their  weak 
condition.  (Magnesium  deficiency 
was  one  of  the  major  problems.) 
Where  he  used  unfertilized  mulch, 
cut  from  hilly  land  of  a  similar  soil 
type,  he  obtained  very  little  response 
in  growth  and  fruiting  of  the 
mulched  trees.  Where  he  used  or¬ 
chard  grass  grown  on  bottomland 
and  fertilized  with  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  ammonium  nitrate,  the 
greening  up,  growth,  and  fruiting  re¬ 
sponse  by  the  trees  was  remarkable. 
Trees  mulched  with  this  material  in 
early  Spring  showed  considerable 
greening  and  growth  response  by 
August.  Experienced  horticulturists 
who  viewed  these  trees  in  midseason 
were  almost  certain  that  the  fruit 
would  be  of  poor  color  and  quality. 
However,  at  harvest  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  well  colored,  fancy 
fruit  of  good  quality.  While  some 
people  have  suspected  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  quality  of  mulching 
materials  for  tree  responses,  Dr. 
Hartley’s  are  the  Arst  clearcut  re¬ 
sults  recorded.  These  trees  can  be 
seen  at  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  Station. 
Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the 
bottomland  orchard  grass  had  con¬ 
siderably  more  nutrients  than  the 
mulch  grown  oh  the  poor  unfertilized 
soil. 

While  we  had  troubles  in  1953,  the 
apple  crop,  as  well  as  the  peach  crop, 
was  a  little  above  normal,  and  color 
and  quality  were  better  than  aver¬ 
age.  Fruit  size  was  not  hurt  as  badly 
as  was  expected,  and  a  number  of 
growers  report  movement  now  of 
both  peaches  and  apples  at  good 
prices.  If  most  years  were  no  worse 
than  this  one,  New  Jersey  growers 
would  havh  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Now  they  become  salesmen  of 
their  crops  and  must  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  lessons  learned  in  previous 
years  of  sales.  The  lessons  of  the 
1953  apple  year  should  contribute  to 
prosperous  plans  and  practices  for 
the  growing  season  of  1954.  Abun¬ 
dance  and  quality  will  be  as  im¬ 
portant  then  as  ever  to  success  and 
satisfaction  in  the  orchard  and  on 
the  farm. 


What  is  a  communist?  One  who 
has  yearnings  for  equal  division  of 
unequal  earnings.  —  Ezenezer  Elliot. 


November  21,  1953 


/&TRUE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MISS  ALICE  WILLEY/  HARTFORD/  <^NN 


X  TIP-TOED  THROUGH  THE  SAGGING  DOORWAY  AND 
ACROSS  THE  RICKETY  FLOOR  OF  AN  OLD  DANCE  HALL 
.  .THEN,  SUDDENLY  X  HEARD  THE  CREEK  OF  A  DOOR 
AND  BEFORE  ME  STOOD  A  GHASTLY  AND 
GHOSTLIKE  FIGURE. 


I  WAS  NEWTOTHE  WEST  SOX  LAUGHED  WHEN 
THE/  WARNED  ME  TO  KEEP  AWAY  FROM  THE  "GHOST 
TOWN"  THAT  LATE  AFTERNOON.  BUT  ASX  RODE 
BETWEEN  THE  CRUMBLING  ROWS  OF  TUMBLE-DOWN 
SHACKS,  X  FELT  THAT  ANGRY,  THREATENING 
EYES  WERE  ON  ME.  BUT  I  WAS  STUBBORN... 
I  HAD  TO  SKIT... 


,\\\V 


THE  CREATURE  LOOKED  ATMS  AND 
LAUGHED-.A  RUSTY  RASPING  SOUND 
THAT  CUT  LIKE  A  KNIFE'  MAD  WITH 
TERROR,  X  SCREAMED  AND  TURNED  TO 
RUN'  A  ROTTEN  FLOORBOARD  GAVE 
WAY... I  FELT  PIERCING  FAIN  IN  MY 
ANKLES...AND  BLACKED  OUT! 


LATER,. X  OPENED  MY  EYES 
TO  BLACK  NIGHT.. ALONE/ 
BUT  MY  ANKLE  WAS  BROKEN! 
X  MIGHT  LIE  THERE  FDR 

DAYS  undiscovered! 

I  FLASHED  MY  LIGHT  OUT 
THE  OPEN  DOOR!  IF  THE 
MUCH  USED  BATTERIES 
WOULD  ONLY  LAST)  SOMEONE 
FROM  THE  RANCH  MIGHT 
SEE  AND  COME  TO  HELP! 
TIME  CRAWLED  BY- 


THE  GHOST...  )TH£  GHOST ?  YOU  MUST  HAVE 
DIDN'T  YOU  <KEEN  OLD  CRAZY  KATE.  HER 
K.  SEE  HERP/  MOTHER  WAS  A  DANCE  HALL 
~  WHAT  ^  GIRL  HERE.' SHE'S  NEVER  ^ 
HAPPENED.^,  HURT  ANYONE  YET,  BUT., 
sr  WELL,  YOU'RE  LUCKY  THOSE 

"mfc®  BATTERIES  LASTED.'  ' 


LUCKY 
SHE  HAD 

"evEREApy" 

batteries! 

,THEY  REALLY 
HAVE  4 
"NINE  LIVES." 
I'VE  USED ’EM 
FOR  YEARS 
AND  I'VE 

NEVER 

had  a  dud! 


3 

\ 


NEW!  IMPROVED  ! 

'em &CY" 


> 


// 


^  Battery  Nitb 

"NINE  IfltES 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Eveready”,  “Nine  Lives ”  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 
trade-marks  of  Unton  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openlng”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN.  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


THOUSANDS  PLOW  THIS  FASTER, 

WAY 


YETTER  DISC  COUL¬ 
TER-JOINTERS  make 
your  plow  pull  up  to  40% 
easier  .  .  .  reduce  power  loss, 
speed  up  plowing  and  save 
tractor  fuel.  Slicing  action 
cuts  and  covers  trash  — 
cleaner  plowing  results.  Write 
For  Full  Details: 

YETTER  MFG.  CO. 

322  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Ilf. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


CU.  FT.  MIXER 

DIRECT  FROM  MFR. 


r  Fills  long  felt  need  for  small  mixer  for  concrete, 
feed,  fertiliser,  seed  and  many  other  materials. 
Saves  s/4  cost  of  ready  mixed  concrete.  Pays  for 
itself  on  first  job.  Combination  belt  pulley  and 
crank  for  hand  operation.  Also  power  mixers. 
Write  for  circular. 

[  3  Cm  Ft.  Mixer— 2  Cu.  Ft.  Mixing  Cap.  .$39.75 
.  5  Cu.  Ft.  Mixer— 3  Cu.  Ft.  Mixing  Cap.  . .  59.50 


ITED  STATES  FORGE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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You  can  add  years  of  useful  life  to  old  barns,  poultry 
houses,  hog  houses  and  other  buildings  by  remodeling 
with  concrete.  Replacing  inadequate  foundations,  rotted 
sills,  floors  and  sidewalls  with  concrete  strengthens  and 
extends  the  service  of  the  original  structure. 

Remodeling  with  concrete  is  economical  too.  By 
utilizing  much  of  the  old  construction  you  save  mate¬ 
rial  and  labor.  And  concrete  is  moderate  in  first  cost, 
requires  less  upkeep  and  repair,  lasts  much  longer. 
Result:  tow  annual  cost.  Mail  coupon  for  free  booklet, 
“Restoring  Old  Farm  Buildings  with  Concrete.’1 

- PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

T528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  booklet  on  farm  .. 

remodeling  and  (list  subject):  Name . •• . 

. .  St.  or  R.  No . i . 

.  Post  Office . State . 


Johnson — Master  Farmer 


(Continued  from  Page  699) 

they  can  be  sent  safe.  If  you  can  get 
one  such  horse  as  the  one  I  have 
from  Chevalier  La  Corn,  to  match  in 
draft,  pray  buy  him  and  send  him 
by  safe  hand.  I  cannot  pay  for  him 
in  milk  cows  as  you  mentioned,  as  it 
would  be.  difficult  to  transport  them 
thither.  Buy  him  for  money  or  any¬ 
thing  else  there  to  be  had.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  little  curiosities  I 
wanted  it  is  no  matter;  if  you  can 
get  a  bargain  of  any  good  piece  of 
house  plate  and  fashionable  I  would 
have  you  buy  it  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  pounds.” 

Started  Try  on  County  Fair  in  1773 

To  stimulate  interest  and  to  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  produce  im¬ 
proved  and  varied  crops,  it  was 
Johnson  who  established  the  Try  on 
County  Fair  in  1773,  for  the  display 
of  crops  and  animal  husbandry. 
Premiums  awarded  winners  were  of 
course  paid  by  the  Squire. 

It  was  through  his  influence  with 
the  British  government  that  the 
mother  country  relaxed  illiberal  and 
unfair  laws  that  once  barred  agri¬ 
cultural  development  in  the  Mohawk 
land.  Much  of  England’s  trouble  with 
the  colonies  resulted  from  her  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  America  as  an  exclu¬ 
sive  market  for  British  products  and 
to  repress  American  production  both 
natural  and  manufactured.  Johnson 
was  instrumental  in  rolling  back 
England’s  restrictions  against  wool 
production  here  and  sheep  became 
established  as  an  important  segment 
of  agriculture. 

Also  Promoted  Industry,  Education 
and  Religion 

Encouraged  by  the  Squire’s  inter¬ 
est,  an  iron  foundry  was  set  up  by 
one  Peter  Hasenclever,  a  Palatine 
German,  who  owned  land  adjoining 
Johnson’s  royal  patent.  A  flax  mill 
was  developed  by  Philip  Schuyler. 
Johnson  employed  his  own  mechan¬ 
ics  and  blacksmith  as  a  part  of  his 
enterprise.  Looking  ahead,  Johnson 
opened  at  Johnstown  the  first  free 
school  in  the  territory  that  is  now 
New  York  State  and  which  also  may 
have  been  the  first  free  school  in 
America. 

To  promote  settlement,  Sir  William 
had,  before  the  Revolution,  induced 
more  than  a  hundred  families  to  lo¬ 


cate  in  and  around  the  settlement  of 
Johnstown.  This  was  done  through 
the  sale  of  land,  on  reasonable  terras 
either  to  tenants  or  to  installment 
buyers.  With  the  sales  he  offered 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  and 
betterment  of  the  land.  Fifty-acre 
grants  were  made  to  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  groups  as  a  glebe  for 
pastoral  support. 

From  greening  April'  until  autumn 
flamed  with  sumac  and  sassafras, 
Johnson  Hall  overflowed  with  guests! 
Indian  sachems  and  warriors  were 
ever  present.  In  the  Summer,  the 
paint  and  feathers  of  their  forest 
stylfes  mixed  with  overseas  fashions 
of  silken  gowns  and  dainty  fans,  of 
silver  buckled  shoes,  perukes,  snuff 
boxes  and  lace  cuffs.  Names  from  the 
history  books  were  frequent  guests 
of  the  internationally  powerful  lord 
of  a  limitless  royal  grant.  For  John¬ 
son  is  credited  with  disposing  in  his 
will  of  tracts  totaling  more  than 
267,000  acres. 

Powerful  and  Beneficent  Man, 
Master  Farmer 

Perhaps  in  passing  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  Johnson  alone  had 
the  material  possessions,  the  political 
associations  and  the  influence  to 
sway  .an  empire  as  he  did.  If  so,  it 
should  also  be  said  that,  while  he 
looked  out  well  for  the  Johnson 
interests,  he  failed  no  man  —  red  or 
white  —  who  sought  his  help  or  ad¬ 
vice. 

Guns  of  the  Revolution  had  not 
yet  shattered  the  wilderness  peace 
when  Sir  William  collapsed  and  died 
at  the  Hall  shortly  after  closing  an 
Indian  council  on  July  11,  1774.  Even 
his  last  thoughts  were  for  the  people 
and  neighbors  in  his  adopted  land. 
His  final  words  were  to  Joseph  Brant, 
who  had  been  educated  by  Sir 
William  and  who  had  remained 
close  to  him  throughout  the  years: 
“Joseph,  control  thy  people,  I  am 
going  away.” 

Of  Johnson,  the  Indians  said  sim¬ 
ply:  “He  never  deceived  us.” 

And  so  Johnson’s  life  was  woven 
throughout  the  colorful  frontier 
period  of  the  Northeast  as  a  leader 
in  Indian  and  military  affairs.  But  he 
should  also  be  remembered,  perhaps 
to  no  lesser  degree,  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  leader  and  master  farmer 
across  the  vast  and  fertile  reaches  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 


Cannon  Ball  Door  Trades 


ROLL  EASIER 

★  Hangers  enclosed  —  can't 
jump  Irack. 

★  Self  cleaning — dirt  rattles  out 
the  slot  in  the  bottom  of  the  track. 

★  Every  hanger  wheel  has  its 
own  factory  filled  felt  oil  wick. 

★  Round  track  and  ball  shaped 
wheels  are  self-aligning. 

LAST  LONGER 

★  Enclosed  hangers  are  pro* 
tected. 


★  10  long  factory  lubricated 
bearings  in  each  wheel. 

★  High  carbon  steel  tracks 
hold  shape. 

EASIEST  TO  INSTALL 

★  Continuous  mounting  strips. 
Universal  brackets,  adjustable 
hangers  —  all  make  it  easier 
to  hang  new  or  old  doors  with 
Cannon  Ball  Tracks. 

Send  for  FREE  Cannon  Ball  Folder. 
Dept.  803.  Starline.  Inc.,  Harvard,  III. 


Fertilize  Apple  Orchards 
Now 

Late  November  is  a  good  time  to 
add  supplemental  nitrogen  to  apple 
orchards  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  according  to  recent  findings 
by  plant  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Magness  of  the  department  points 
out  that  nitrogen  applied  in  the  early 
Winter  will  normally  be  washed 
down  into  the  seeond  foot  of  soil  by 
Spring.  More  of  it  will  then  be  taken 
up  by  tree  roots  and  less  by  grass 
roots. 

All  orchards  in  the  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  area  require  nitrogen.  This  may 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  chicken  or 
stable  manure,  a  legume  or  grass 
hay  mulch,  or  it  may  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  mineral  fertilizer. 

The  quantity  of  supplemental  ni¬ 
trogen  needed  depends  on  how  well 
the  trees  grow  and  produce.  Dr. 
Magness  recommends,  for  trees  more 
than  20  years  old,  one  pound  of 
actual  nitrogen  for  each  vigorous 
tree,  up  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
for  each  tree  in  moderate  vigor,  and 
two'  pounds  for  trees  making  less 
than  desirable  growth.  One  pound  of 
actual  nitrogen  is  contained  in  about 
three  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate 
four  and  one-half  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  six  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  nitrogen  should  be 
broadcast  around  the  trees  under  the 
spread  of  the  branches. 

A  sound  method  of  orchard  soil 
management  is  to  fertilize  the  sod 
either  before  or  after  the  trees  are 
given  their  nitrogen.  For  the  sod,  Dr. 
Magness  recommends  an  application 
of  200  pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer  per 
acre,  containing  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potassium  at  a  ratio  of 
around  4-8-8.  Broadcast  over  the 
entire  area,  this  fertilizer  will  main¬ 


tain  good  sod  growth  and  bring  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  potassium  to 
the  trees  which  need  it  in  most  or¬ 
chards. 


Book  Note 

Herbs:  From  the  garden  to  the 
table  —  by  Dorothy  Childs  Hogner, 
illustrated  by  Nils  Hogner.  All  too 
often  today  herbs  are  thought  of  in 
terms  of  their  romantic  tradition¬ 
laden  past.  With  the  help  of  this 
compact  guide,  a  small  garden,  or 
even  a  window  box,  of  herbs  can 
provide  the  householder  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  display,  and  the  products 
can  improve  his  favorite  recipes  im¬ 
measurably.  Modern  gardening  and 
cooking  with  the  basic  herbs  are  the 
Hogners’  main  concern.  With  one 
exception,  all  of  the  herbs  described 
were  raised  by  Dorothy  Hogner  and 
her  husband,  Nils,  in  their  own 
garden.  The  numerous  excellent 
recipes  included  in  the  book  are  the 
extension  of  this  collaboration  into 
the  Hogner  kitchen.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.95  (New 
York  City  residents  add  12  cents 
sales  tax). 


Correction 

In  connection  with  the  item  “Saw¬ 
dust  as  a  Mulch”,  published  on  page 
644  of  our  October  17  issue,  a  cor¬ 
rection  is  in  order. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  used 
with  the  sawdust  should  be  75 
pounds  Of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  115 
pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate,  or  150 
pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  to  each  ton 
of  sawdust,  not  to  each  10  pounds  of 
sawdust  as  was  incorrectly  stated. 

G.  L.  S. 
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A  recent  crop  report  predicts  a 
drop  of  about  eight  million  bushels 
for  New  England  potato  production 
this  year.  The  drop  was  entirely  in 
Maine,  whose  crop  estimate  was  cut 
from  over  70  million  bushels  to 
62,350,000.  New  England  production 
is  expected  to  be  69,796,000  bushels, 
with  the  U.  S  crop  totaling  nearly 
374,000,000  bushels,  which  compares 
with  the  1946  crop  of  487,315,000 
bushels. 

New  England  areas  still  under 
quarantine  for  the  swine  disease 
vesicular  exanthema  include  the 
town  of  Manchester  and  Hartford 
County  in  Connecticut;  Andros¬ 
coggin,  Cumberland,  Kennebec,  Som¬ 
erset,  and  York  Counties  in  Maine; 
and  Bristol,  Essex,  Hampden, 
Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Worcester  Counties  in 
Massachusetts. 


Maine’s  two  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  delegates,  Marion  J. 
Bugbee,  of  Washburn,  Aroostook 
County,  who  has  been  in  Scotland 
this  past  Summer,  and  Erna  L.  Barn- 
ford,  formerly  of  Livermore  Falls, 
Androscoggin  County,  have  just  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States.  The  last 
of  four  IFYE  visitors  to  Maine  this 
year  is  now  on  his  way  back  to 
Germany.  He  is  Otto  Lehner,  23,  of 
Land-Bayern,  Germany,  who  spent 
time  at  the  Stuart  Record  farm  in 
Livermore  Falls  and  at  the  Joseph 
Johnson  farm  in  New  Sweden, 
Aroostook  County. 


At  Readfield,  Maine,  Sylvester  Gil¬ 
man’s  sheep  pasture  in  a  field  near 
the  country  shop  where  men’s  ties 
are  made  by  hand  from  materials 
spun  of  Maine-grown  wool. 

Edwin  Parkhurst  of  Presque  Isle  is 
growing  some  of  the  150,000  turkeys 
in  Aroostook  County  this  year;  he 
has  4,500  for  roasting  and  broil¬ 
ing  for  holiday  and  year-round 
markets.  His  500-acre  farm  is  other¬ 
wise  well  diversified:  there  are  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  hogs,  Corriedale  and 
Hampshire  sheep,  and  for  crops, 
oats,  wheat  and  potatoes  are  grown. 
The  Clinton  seed  oats  yield  as  high 
as  95  bushels  to  the  acre. 

At  Orono,  Extension  Forester  L.  P. 
Bissell  said  recently  that  much  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  in  management 
of  Maine  woodlots.  Quality  is  the 
chief  problem  of  forest  production, 
he  said.  “Maine  volume  needs  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  by  a  greater 
growth  than  use.”  Maine  is  one  of 
the  three  big  producers  of  white 
pine,  and  its  woods  position  is  gener¬ 
ally  good,  he  added.  The  State  makes 
44  per  cent  of  the  newsprint  made 
in  the  United  States. 


A  selection  of  Malus  robusta 
(Siberian  crab  apple),  identified  as 
Robusta  No.  5,  shows  great  promise 
as  a  cold-resistant  apple  tree  stem- 
builder  for  three  common  New 
Hampshire  apple  varieties  —  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Cortland,  and  Northern  Spy. 
Dr.  William  Smith,  of  the  N.  H. 
Station,  is  working  with  this  and 
other  hardy  apple  stocks  which  will 
withstand  such  low  temperatures  as 
wiped  out  the  Baldwin  variety  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  during 
the  Winter  of  1933-34. 

Greenfield  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  won  the  top  prize  of  $100  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Roadside  Improve¬ 
ment  Contest  this  year.  Second  prize 
of  $75  went  to  Mrs.  Roberta  Edna 
Hill  of  Exeter.  The  New  Hampshire 
Roadside  Improvement  Associates 
was  organized,  with  Samuel  E. 
Hoitt,  Durham,  elected  president. 

James  Stone,  Dunbarton,  Merri¬ 
mack  County,  drove  his  way  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  annual  New  Hampshire 


4-H  Tractor  Driving  Contest  at 
Cheshire  County  Fair.  John  Ells¬ 
worth,  North  Haverhill,  Grafton 
County,  was  second.  The  two  boys 
took  part  in  the  4-H  tractor  compe¬ 
tition  at  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

The  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers  Assn,  has  donated  $1,500 
for  the  poultry  research  program  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  experimental  program  includes 
spray  vaccination  against  Newcastle 
disease  and  infectious  bronchitis.' 
Presenting  the  check  recently  were 
Robert  Jasper,  Hudson,  Hillsboro 
County,  and  George  Gove,  Raymond, 
Rockingham  County. 

January  28  and  29,  1954,  are  the 
dates  of  the  third  annual  Poultry 
Disease  School  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  A  panel  of  patholo¬ 
gists  from  various  poultry-growing 
areas  of  the  United  States  will  speak. 
Copies  of  the  program  for  the  school 
may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Poul¬ 
try  Department,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 


The  1953  Forest  Report  is  still 
available  to  farmers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  from  farm  foresters  or  from 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Mail  service,  Durham,  N.  H.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  report  on  the  forest  market 
situation,  examples  of  good  woodland 
management,  and  complete  lists  of 
forest  products  buyers  serving  New 
Hampshire. 


Six  Vermont  farmers  enrolled  in 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions  (DHIA)  and  five  Association 
supervisors  have  performed  notable 
work  and  service.  Dairymen  doing 
outstanding  jobs  of  production 
through  better  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management,  of  their  'dairy  herds 
were  Fenwick  Estey,  Bristol,  Addi¬ 
son  County;  Glenn  Webster,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Orange-  County;  John  Wright, 
Tunbridge,  Orange  County;  and 
George  Hathorn  &  Son,  White  River 
Junction,  Windsor  County.  Woodrow 
Rogers,  Randolph,  Orange  County, 
had  the  herd  making  the  highest 
yearly  average  production  of  four 
per  cent  milk  per  cow,  while  Milton 
Rockwell,  East  Dorset,  Bennington 
County,  had  the  herd  with  the  high¬ 
est  average  of  four  per  cent  milk 
per  cow  per  pound  of  grain  fed. 
DHIA  supervisors  honored  were 
Barney  Squiers,  Windham  County; 
Miss  Carol  Maynard,  Putney,  Wind¬ 
ham  County;  Richard  Cobb,  Char¬ 
lotte;  Lawrence  Wellinger,  St. 
George;  Francis  Halnon,  Williston, 
all  of  Chittenden  County. 

One  bulk  milk  collefction  route  has 
been  in  operation  in  Vermont  for 
about  a  year  and  is  proving  very 
satisfactory.  Two  additional  routes 
are  now  being  organized  and  tanks 
serving  them  are  being  calibrated  by 
state  officials. 


Anthony  A-  Sartori,  Williams  High 
School,  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mass.,  received  the  American 
Farmer  degree  at  the  recent  national 
convention  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  Kansas  City.  Anthony 
and  his  father  have  a  herd  of  132 
dairy  cattle. 

Eight  Massachusetts  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  served  as  instructors  at  the  re¬ 
cent  26th  annual  Poultry  Breeders’ 
School  at  Amherst.  They  were 
Clifford  Avery,  Colrain;  Ray  Con¬ 
nors,  Boxford;  Wesley  Huse,  Con¬ 
cord;  Ellery  Metcalf,  Essex  County 
Agricultural  School;  Oscar  Ohlson, 
Medway;  Raymond  Parmenter, 
Franklin;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Hali¬ 
fax;  and  George  Treadwell,  Spencer. 

John  W.  Manchester 


“1  suppose,  though,  fellows  our  age 
had  best  stick  to  the  old  familiar 
ways  of  checking  fences 


November  21,  1953 
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The  longer  you  use  AC  Spark 
Plugs  in  car,  truck  or  tractor 
service,  the  more  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  AC  patented  CORALOX 
Insulator  makes  the  big  difference 
in  plug  performance. 

CORALOX  resists,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  previous  type  in¬ 
sulator,  the  formation  of  oxide  and 
carbon  deposits,  which  are  major 


causes  of  plug  shorting,  misfiring 
and  loss  of  engine  power. 

Consequently,  a  new  set  of  AC ' 
Spark  Plugs  gives  you  greater  gas 
economy,  increased  power,  im¬ 

proved  acceleration  and  more 
reliable  performance  under  all 
operating  conditions.  Use  them  in 
all  of  your  farm  engines  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  difference  they  make. 


Factory  Equipment 
on  Nearly  at  many 
New  Cars  and  Trucks 
os  All  Other 
Makes  Combined 


!GM 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  W 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  ( 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  anto  engine. 

Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
,\card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8293  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  11  ,Mo. 


42  MM  BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives.  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  oz.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1.00  Extra.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
money  promptly  refunded.  Send  check 
»  or  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB  60. 

JCritermi^o;iJ3LChurcl^LJjaM{ord3i<£onn;B 

fedsGrow 

—  ■ —  Send  postcard  or  letter 

^  tor  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  rn[[ 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  NIK 
355  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
wbat  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLOG..  WASHINGTON  I.  0.  O. 


Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


CAUCC  I  seno  —  two  men  can  prune 
1AVLJ  LAdUK  faster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pay3  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 

Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 

features:  e  Very  Past  Action,  e  Re¬ 

quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 

Limbs  Up  to  1%"  Liam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


AIL-ALUMINUM  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

Complete  With  Signal  Flag  and  lock  brack¬ 
ets.  It  can’t  rust  and  requires  no  painting. 
Size  19"  L.  8%"  H.  6 V\"  W.  —  Approved  by 
U.  S.  Postmaster  General  —  $3.25  Delivered. 

Send  Cash,  Money  Order  or  Check  —  to: 

A  &  T  WHOLESALE  CO. 


P.  O.  BOX  15, 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
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Be  sure  on  snow  and  ice  with 
Weed  V-Bar  Tire  Chains  .  .  • 


It  may  save  a  life  .  .  . 


•  Whenever  you  drive  on  ice  or 
snow,  you’ll  have  better,  safer  trac¬ 
tion  with  WEED  AMERICAN  V-Bar 
Reinforced  Tire  Chains.  - 

WEED  V-Bar  Tire  Chains — the 
finest  ever  made — are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  any  bare  tire  treads. 
The  V-Bars — with  288  or  more  steel 
gripping  points— are  slanted  left 
and  right  for  balanced  traction  .  .  . 
for  surer,  shorter,  straighter  stops. 


for  Cars  and  Trasks 

•  Now  you  can  get  WEED  V-Bar  Tire 
Chains  for  your  farm  truck,  too  —  for 
single  tires,  and  for  dual  tires  (with 
triple  side  chains.) 


Easier  to  Put  On  • .  • 

Get  your  pair  now 
...  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you, 
mail  50^  to  Zip-On, 
Dept.  RN,  Ameri¬ 
can  Chain  Divi¬ 
sion,  York,  Pa. 


(§9  NEW 
Zip-On  Appliers 
make  it  easier 
to  put  chains  on 


WEED  V-Bar  Chains  are  made  inten¬ 
tionally  better. . .  Safer  on  snow  and  ice 


•  American  Chain 
&  Cable  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  In 
Canada :  Dominion  Chain 
Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 


By  Arthur  P.  Chew 
Part  II 

In  the  hope  of  seeing  how  the 
nation’s  farm  program  may  be 
adapted  to  the  ends  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  war,  in  other  words  to  the 
contraction  or  stabilization  of  the 
farm  output  when  it  seems  desir¬ 
able,  the  first  article  in  this  series 
glanced  at  the  evolution  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  recalled  the  original  em¬ 
phasis  on  production  control,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  price  control;  traced 
the  shift  to  price  control  (or  price 
support)  under  various  influences; 
and  pointed  out  that,  during  and 
after  World  War  II,  the  need  for 
crop  expansion  caused  the  braking 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order.  It 
showed  the  impossibility  of  return¬ 
ing  agriculture  suddenly  to  complete 
free  enterprise  or  self-direction,  as¬ 
sumed  the  continuance  for  some  time 
of  the  existing  price  supports  and 
commodity  loans,  and  implied  that, 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  peacetime 
economy,  these  features  would  need 
the  backing  of  greatly  improved 
methods  for  applying  brakes  to  run¬ 
away  farm  production.  This  article 
will  indicate  why  the  existing  pro¬ 
duction  control  devices  cannot  suf¬ 
fice. 

Need  for  Restraints  on  Production 

Needless  to  say,  the  assumption 
that  the  program  will  continue  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged  for  the  present, 
with  its  price  supports,  non-recourse 
loans,  marketing  agreements,  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  quotas, 
means  that  it  must  be  chiefly  the 
government’s  duty  to  provide  and 
apply  the  brakes.  After  having  lifted 
agriculture  up  the  scale  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  government  must  help  it 
down.  It  superintended  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  depression  to  war  ac¬ 
celeration;  now  it  must  superintend 
the  transition  back  from  overexpan¬ 
sion  to  “normalcy.”  The  alternative 
could  be  sheer  chaos  and  disaster. 
But  the  government  cannot  do  this 
job  efficiently  with  the  tools  at  its 
disposal  now. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment  in  the  1930’s  was  a 
distinction  drawn  and  for  a  while 
enforced  between  the  farmer  who 
cooperated  in  the  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  farmer  who  did  not. 
All  but  the  younger  farmers  will  re¬ 
call  how  this  worked.  Under  the  so- 
called  benefit  payment  plan,  financed 
by  the  proceeds  of  processing  taxes, 
the  farmer  who  reduced  his  acreage 
of  certain  crops  received  a  govern¬ 
ment  check  to  bring  his  income  up 
to  something  like  parity  at  least  on 
what  he  produced  for  consumption 
within  the  United  States.  On  what 
he  produced  for  export,  he  was  to 
get  nothing  from  the  government. 
But  the  farmer  who  declined  to  co- 
coperate  in  the  adjustment  program 
was  not  to  get  any  government  pay¬ 
ment  or  benefit  in  any  form.  Theo¬ 
retically,  this  promised  an  effective 
production  control;  for  the  incentive 
disappeared  entirely  to  produce  ex¬ 
cessively  for  export,  and  the  rest  of 
the  farmer’s  production  came  under 
the  domestic  allotment  plan. 

But  matters  did  not  work  out  like 
that.  In  the  first  place  the  govern¬ 
ment  gradually  superimposed  the 
commodity  loan  on  the  benefit  pay¬ 
ment  system.  This  had  the  effect  of 
gradually  raising  prices  indepen¬ 
dently  of  production  adjustment. 
When  the  government  announced  a 
price  support  and  offered  to  take  the 
crops  of  cooperating  farmers  into 
storage  at  that  level,  it  conferred  a 
benefit  not  only  on  the  cooperating 
group  but  on  all  farmers  —  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  In 
other  words  the  price  support  be¬ 
came  or  tended  to  become  the  price. 
True,  the  farmer  who  stayed  out  of 
the  national  farm  program  could  not 
get  a  government  commodity  loan, 
but  he  could  get  what  was  often 
just  as  good,  namely,  a  government- 
supported  price.  The  result  was 
practically  to  wipe  out  •  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  cooperating  and  the 
non-cooperating  farmer,  and  to  give 
production  a  boost  when  it  needed 
a  restraint. 

The  Trend  to  Non-Cooperation 

There  was  no  great  open  secession 
from  cooperation  to  non-cooperation. 
Most  farmers  went  along  with  the 


administration.  They  complied  with 
acreage  allotments,  obeyed  market¬ 
ing  quotas  and  followed  conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  But  the  compliance 
had  no  steam  behind  it,  no  pressure 
from  necessity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  compliance  tended  to  be  formal 
rather  than  genuine,  because  price¬ 
boosting  was  a  constant  incentive  to 
production-boosting.  As  a  rule,  we 
must  remember,  the  marketing 
quotas  associated  with  the  acreage 
allotments  were  not  strictly  quanti¬ 
tative;  they  did  not  restrict  a 
farmer’s  marketings  to  a  specific 
number  of  bushels,  bales  or  pounds, 
but  only  to  the  production  from  his 
acreage  allotment.  If  he  could  in¬ 
crease,  he  could  still  market  that 
production;  he  was  within  the  law. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  se¬ 
cede  from  program  cooperation  in 
order  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it;, 
he  could  have  price  support  and  in-" 
creased  production,  too.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  program  lost  its  breaking 
power. 

Almost  no  one  worried  about  this 
trend.  Weather  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  adjustment  program  in  a 
series  of  drought  years.  One  of  the 
commodity  programs,  namely  the 
tobacco  program,  enjoyed  a  surpris¬ 
ing  expansion  of  its  market,  the  re¬ 
sult  partly  of  temporarily  lessened 
world  competition,  of  a  worldwide 
shift  to  the  American  types  of 
cigarette  tobacco,  and  of  smoking  by 
women.  Then  came  rumors  of  war 
and,  finally,  war.  After  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  again  on  agricultural  ex¬ 
pansion,  if  not  for  all  crops,  at  any 
rate  for  a  sufficient  number  to  favor 
crop  adjustment  simply  by  means  of 
differential  pricing.  In  almost  no 
time,  agriculture  shifted  from  con¬ 
traction  to  expansion,  and  everyone 
forgot  that  eventually  the  need,  for 
contraction  would  return.  Tempo¬ 
rarily,  price  supports  won  decisively 
over  production  control  and,  on  that 
basis,  all  farmers  cooperated  whole¬ 
heartedly.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  look  ahead  and  bear 
in  mind  that  eventually  cooperation 
in  the  program  would  not  be  easy. 

Price  Supports  Increased  Production 

But  that  is  the  lesson  agriculture 
must  learn  now.  First  let  us  see  how 
price  support  vmakes  production  con¬ 
trol  difficult.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  program,  the  1930’s,  production 
control  was  necessary.  We  shall  see 
how  it  worked  out  when  the  -price 
supports  began.  Even  in  1933,  the 
agricultural  adjustment ,  legislation 
authorized  permissive  price  supports 
on  wheat  and  cotton.  Amended  legis¬ 
lation  soon  allowed  price  supports  for 
wheat,  corn  and  cotton  at  not  less 
than  52  nor  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  parity,  and  permitted,  though  it 
did  not  require,  price  supports  on 
many  other  commodities.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  legislation  made  all 
storable  farm  commodities,  eligible 
for  commodity  loans.  Under  this 
stimulus,  farmers  began  to  plant 
price-supported  crops  on  their  better 
acres,  to  use  more  fertilizer,  to 
improve  their  tillage  practices  and 
do  other  things  to  increase  yields  per 
acre.  In  consequence,  the  production 
of  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco  actually 
increased  on  much  reduced  acreages 
and  even  the  production  of  cotton 
declined  only  moderately. 

It  was  only  in  the  1930’s  that  the 
country  wanted  production  control. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  it  wanted  crop 


expansion;  so  there  is  no  point  in 
comparing  the  wartime  price  sup¬ 
ports  with  the  associated  production- 
story.  In  the  war  and  postwar  years 
the  price  supports  were  intended  to 
boost  the  output.  But  we  may  recall 
the  wartime  and  postwar  price  sup¬ 
port  history  for  its  forecast  value. 
In  1941,  the  Congress  ordered  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
rice  and  tobacco  at  85  per  cent  of 
parity.  One  year  later  it  raised  the 
support  level  to  92.5  per  cent  for 
cotton  and  to  90  per  cent  for  the 
other  basic  commodities.  It  pre¬ 
scribed  the  90  per  cent  support  level 
for  a  long  list  of  other  commodities, 
the  so-called  Steagall  commodities, 
required  increasingly  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  war  —  many  of  them 
perishable.  How  will  price  supports 
like  that,  many  of  them  still  in  force, 
work  without  offsetting  production- 
control  powers? 

We  can  find  the  probable  answer 
by  turning  to  the  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  under  price  supports  when 
the  country  previously  wanted  pro¬ 
duction  control.  Professor  Theodore 
W.  Schultz,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  told  it,  and  shown  how 
easily,  and  quite  legally,  farmers 
can  beat  mere  acreage  allotments. 
As  mentioned,  and  as  Prof.  Schultz 
shows  in  detail,  they  can  do  it  by 
choosing  their  better  acres  for  the 
restricted  crops;  by  using  more 
fertilizer;  by  waging  vigorous  war  on 
agricultural  pests  and  diseases;  by 
improving  their  tillage — in  short  by 
offsetting  the  acreage  reduction  by 
using  more  labor,  machinery  and 
science.  These  are  all  good  things  to 
do,  but  they  are  not  things  that 
decrease  production.  When  produc¬ 
tion  must  come  down,  it  does  not 
suffice  just  to  withdraw  land  from 
agriculture.  It  is  necessary  to  with¬ 
hold  capital  an*d  labor  as  well.  As 
Professor  Schultz  implies,  that  is 
very  difficult  in  a  democracy.  What 
happens  with  only  acreage  with¬ 
drawn  appeared  in  the  1930’s. 

Acreage  Control  Does  Not  Mean 
Production  Control 

In  those  years  four  basic  crops 
then  subject  to  acreage  allotments 
declined  45  million  acres  or  21  per 
cent.  This  was  in  the  period  from 
1931-33  to  1940-42.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
duction  was  a  result  of  droughts,  but 
Professor  Schultz  attributes  most  of 
it  to  the  AAA  controls.  By  crops,  the 
acreage  reductions  were:  corn,  20 
per  cent;  wheat,  13  per  cent;  cotton, 
38  per  cent;  and  tobacco,  18  per  cent. 
Yet  in  all  these  crops,  except  cotton, 
production  increased — corn,  five  per 
cent;  wheat,  21  per  cent;  and  tpbacco, 
four  per  cent.  Even  in  cotton,  with  a 
huge  percentage  of  reduction  in  the 
acreage,  the  reported  reduction  in 
the  output  (17  per  cent)  overstated 
the  true  reduction.  This  overstate¬ 
ment  reflected  the  fact  that  the  years 
of  comparison  included  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  yield  year  of  1931 
and  the  exceptionally  low  yield 
year  of  1941. 

Another  study,  in  which  Professor 
Schultz  cooperated  with  O.  '  H. 
Brownlee,  (Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Research  Bulletin  298,  Ames, 
Iowa,  1942)  dealt  with  the  overall 
production  of  feed  in  11  key  Corn 
Belt  States  in  the  1930’s.  It  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  production  would 
have  been  much  the  same  without 
the  acreage  controls.  Large  numbers 
of  Corn  Belt  farmers  were  able  actu¬ 
ally  to  increase  their  production  of 
feed.  The  proportion  of  corn  in  the 
total  feed  supply  was  smaller  in 
these  11  States  than  it  might  have 
been  otherwise,  but  about  the  same 
quantity  of  concentrates  other  than 
corn  were  produced;  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  roughages  increased. 
Schultz  and  Brownlee  concluded 
there  had  been  enough  crop  substi¬ 
tution  to  make  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  ineffective.  When  we  include 
many  crops,  rather  than  just  a  few 
basic  crops,  in  the  production  control 
program,  the  problem  assumes  a  new 
aspect — that  of  shifting  not  merely 
land,  but  capital  and  labor,  out  of 
agriculture  altogether.  With  crop  sub¬ 
stitute  possibiilties  reduced  by  a  wi¬ 
dening  of  the  production  control 
coverage,  there  is  no  alternative.  To 
accomplish  this  in  a  democratic  way, 
however,  if  price  supports  were 
meantime  high,  would  be  something 
of  a  task. 
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One  example,  among  thousands 
that  can  be  cited,  will  show  how 
farmers  can  get  more  production 
from  less  land.  Experiments  with 
corn,  wheat,  rye  and  other  grains 
have  shown  that  abundant  nitrogen 
with  plenty  of  water  boosts  yields 
per  acre  fantastically;  and  nitrogen 
is  becoming  cheaper.  Heavy  applica¬ 
tions  make  nitrogen-fixing  legumes 
less  important,  an  advantage  where 
the  farm  system  does  not  include 
livestock.  Straws  and  stover  when 
plowed  under  help  rather  than 
hurt  the  soil,  despite  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  these  wastes  breed 
nitrogen-consuming  bacteria.  With 
commercial  nitrogen  applied  suffici¬ 
ently,  the  soil  contains  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  for  the  bacteria  and  the  crops 
together.  Multiply  this  example  a 
thousandfold,  as  any  agronomist  can 
help  us  to  do,  and  we  can  see  vividly 
how  weak  mere  acreage  allotments 
must  be  as  a  brake  on  farm  pro¬ 
duction. 


Acreage  allotments  were  not  an 
adequate  control  device  even  in 
the  1930’s  when  prices  and,  for 
that  matter,  price  supports  alsb  were 
low.  They  will  be  less  effective  now; 
for  price  supports  are  higher  and 
the  commodity  coverage  is  much 
broader.  Furthermore,  the  farmers  of 
today  have  far  more  technical  power 
and  consequently  far  more  production 
power  in  reserve  than  had  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  1930’s.  Under  a  strong 
enough  inducement,  they  could  turn 
even  strict  acreage  allotments  into  a 
mockery,  and  the  allotments  in  view 
are  not  likely  to  be  strict.  The  Con¬ 
gress  has  already  raised  the  wheat- 
acreage  minimum,  and  will  probably 
do  the  same  for  corn  and  cotton.  We 
do  not  have  to  scrap  the  price 
supports,  or  even  necessarily  to  lower 
them;  but  we  do  have  to  accompany 
them  with  better  production  control 
devices  than  are  available  at  present. 

(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
five  articles.) 


Autumn  in  the  North  Woods 


Some  people  tell  me  I  am  old 
fashioned;  maybe  that  is  because  I 
am  content  to  spend  my  life  in  one 
place.  A  visitor  to  Ark  Farm  yester¬ 
day  put  it  this  way:  “Any  man  who 
lives  within  a  small  sphere  and  looks 
at  the  same  rocks  and  hills  during 
his  lifespan,  travels  little,  and  knows 
only  a  few  people  must  have  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  with  him.” 
Since  I  have  travelled  a  little  and 
know  many  people,  this  could  not 
well  apply  to  me.  But  I  listened  at¬ 
tentively  because  it  is  from  such 
men  that  I  get  the  true  appraisal  of 
everyday  life. 

No  doubt  about  it  this  man  had 
travelled  fast  and  far  and  had  seen 
much  of  the  world.  He  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  I  just 
could  not  go  fast  enough  for  him.  I 
interrupted  to  tell  him  of  a  road 
sign  I  once  saw  which  read:  “No 
need  to  slow  down;  we  maintain  a 
cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.”  The 
man  smiled,  and  then  said:  “Well, 
I  can  see  your  point;  the  farm  may 
be  a  good  place  to  live,  but  not  for 
me.  I  meet  many  people  like  you 
on  my  travels  and,  even  though  they 
seem  content,  I  often  wonder  if  they 
really  are?  To  me,  they  seem  hard  to 
understand.  Perhaps  if  I  were  ‘old. 
fashioned’  I  would  live  longer,  but 
to  remain  forever  in  one  place — well, 
there’ll  be  time  enough  for  that 
when  we  are  dead.” 

I  watched,  the  dust  settle  behind 
his  car  as  he  sped  from  the  drive¬ 
way.  Standing  in  meditation  after  he 
had  gone,  I  thought  of  the  many 
thousands  who  would  be  alive  today 
if  they  had  only  obeyed  the  sign  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  As  I  stood  silent¬ 
ly,  a  cold  nose  nudged  my  hand — it 
was  a  half  grown  fawn,  one  of  the 
bosses  of  Ark  Farm.  With  her  I 
walked  toward  the  lake,  its  glassy 
surface  reflecting  the  gold  and  crim¬ 
son  of  a  glorious  afternoon.  In  our 
path  a  flock  of  late  robins  gleaned 
the  stubble  in  search  of  worms, 
halting  migration  long  enough  to 
snatch  a  bug  or  worm,  and  then 
pass  for  the  sunny  southland  to 
spend  the  long  Winter. 

Down  in  the  meadow  I  noticed 


cob-webs  stretched  across  the  wood¬ 
chuck  holes  and  wondered  why  the 
chucks  had  retired  so  early  when 
unseasonable  warm  autumn  days 
were  still  with  us.  So  long  as  I  can 
remember,  there  never  has  been  a 
more  beautiful  Fall.  But  the  ground¬ 
hog  had  passed  another  milestone  in 
his  journey  of  life,  contented — and 
wisely  so —  to  remain  in  one  spot. 

At  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  beaver 
swam  with  a  green  branch  above 
water;  this  is  his  harvest  time  when 
he  cuts  his  winter’s  wood  and  sinks 
it  at  the  entrance  of  his  lodge.  In 
his  wake,  a  pair  of  blue-wing  teals 
took  wing,  and  the  old  pair  of  swans 
with  their  six  cygnets,  almost  fully 
grown,  came  up  out  of  the  ripples  to 
greet  me. 

As  I  feasted  upon  the  glory  of  the 
autumn  tints  —  purple,  scarlet  and 
crimson,  revealed  in  the  fastness  of 
far  hills,  and  marveled  at  the  array 
of  wildlife  whose  home  this  is  by 
right  of  birth,  there-  came  to  me  as 
never  before  a  feeling  of  deep  con¬ 
tentment,  of  joy  and  satisfaction, 
born  of  ages  when  men  were  happy 
to  remain  in  one  spot,  and  to  feast 
upon  things  not  made  by  man. 

The  joy  of  life  is  in  the  living  of 
it.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  quiet 
farm  life  are  blessed  with  a  rich 
heritage.  We  may  miss  the  speedway 
and  the  bright  lights,  and  lose  the 
thrills  of  flights  to  foreign  lands, 
but  there  is  magic  in  the  mystery  of 
sweet  contentment  found  only  by 
those  that  persue  the  daily  duties 
about  the  farm.  Willet  Randall 

New  York 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Top  quality  hay  is  no  accident  hut  the  result  of  careful  'planning  and 
management.  Here  Richard  Fox  (left),  N.  Fryeburg,  Oxford  County,  Maine, 
first  in  Maine’s  1953  Green  Pastures  Contest  and  third  in  New  England,  and 
Matthew  Blaisdell,  farm  superintendent  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  judges,  inspect  some  of  Fox’s  high  ,  quality  hay. 

November  21,  1953 
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Spreaders 


Slide  long  clevis  to  proper  drawbar  height.  Then, 
back  tractor  into  position,  drop  coupling  pin  into 
place  from  tractor  seat,  and  start  for  field. 


Built  to  Stand  Up  Under  Power  Loading 

Frame  is  rigidly  built  with  heavy-steel  side  rails  held  together  by  seven 
sturdy  cross  braces.  Strong  "X”  braces  at  front  end  of  bottom  keep  shafts 
turning  easily.  Five-bearing  main  axle  with  centered  roller  bearing  pre¬ 
vents  springing  and  wheels  from  flaring  under  heavy  load.  Box  is  heavy 
sheet  steel  with  double-coated  wood  bottom.  Withstands  power  loading 
for  long  life,  low  upkeep. 


See  YoUt  Cose  Decr/er*  Get  a  demonstration 

of  the  advantages  built  into  70  and  90-bushel  Case 
Spreaders.  See  why  they  shred  thoroughly,  yet  spread 
evenly  at  modern  tractor  speeds. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  illustrated  catalog  about  Case  Spreaders 
plus  free  booklet  on  “HANDLING  MANURE  FOR  EXTRA 
BENEFITS.”  Write  in  margin  for  catalogs  of  any  size  tractor  or 
kind  of  jmplement  that  interests  you.  Send  to  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  L-713,  Racine,  Wis. 

Name _ 

Postoffice _ 

RFD _ State _ 


Stop  FROZEN  PIPES  with 


,  CABLE  &  INSULATION 

Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect^, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Si*  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  Tha 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  St 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  364  W.  HUROH  ST.,  CHICAGO  TO 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  7 5’  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  W 

■  Motor  coupling  included. 


DIRECT 
6 

7 

8 

TENTS 
ATWOOD  TENT 
82  WASHINGTON 


-  CANVAS  COVE 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 

X  8  @  $3.84 

X  9  @  5.04 

X  12  @  7.68 

TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
&  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


R  S 

PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 


-ozniiniifl 

Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Stock 

TR  A  ISIS  PLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce.  Fir.  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FLORIDA  FRUITS  •  TREE  RIPENED  \ 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  GROVE 
The  Most  Appreciated  Gift  for  Home  or  Friends  g 

Oranges,  Grapefruit  &  Tangerines  u 
Mixed  —  Decorated  with  Kum-  ® 
quats  and  Green  Leaves  —  « 

Bushel  $5.95,  Including  Express.  B 

Add  10%  West  of  Mississippi 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded  | 
Member  Florida  Express  Shippers  Ass’n. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

STANCEL  DEAR  LARGO,  FLORIDA  ® 


MOTORS,  FANS,  PUMPS,  POWER  TOOLS.  Up  to 
20%  discount  on  list  price.  Free  catalogue.  Morris 
Engineering  Associates.  Box  422.  Morristown.  N.  J. 
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© 


EXTRA  LAP! 


Exclusive  side  lap  gives  added 
protection  against  leaks  from 
•drivirvgj-ain,  seepage,  or  capillary 
attraction. 


EXTRA  STRENGTH! 


Rugged  steel  sheets  with  sturdy  @ 
built-in  deep  sections  give  added 
rigidity  for  greater  protection  © 

against  wind  and  weather. 

© 


© 


© 


© 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 


&  £  EXTRA  RUST  RESISTANCE! 

©  A  uniform,  hot-applied  protective 

pure  zinc  coating  over  Cop-R-Loy 
>  steel  assures  years  of  depend¬ 

able,  rust-free  service. 


Atlanta  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 
Columbus  Detroit  Houston  Kansas  City 
Louisville  Minneapolis  New  Orleans 
New  York  Philadelphia  Richmond  St.  Louis 


WHEELING, 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
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Galileans,  Frank  G.  Slaughter,  $3.50; 
The  Hidden  Land,  Ursula  Bower, 
$4.00;  The  House  of  Moreys,  Phyllis 
Bentley,  $3.50;  The  Kentuckians, 
Janice  H.  Giles,  $3.00;  The  Lost 
General,  Elswyth  Thane,  $3.50;  The 
Sounding  Brass,  Edythe  Latham, 
$4.50;  The  Splendour  Falls,  Norah 
Burke,  $3.50;  The  Stones  of  the 
House,  Theodore  Morrison,  $3.50; 
The  Valiant  Virginians,  James  W. 
Bellah,  $2.00;  The  Third  Wife, 
Jerome  Weidman,  $3.95;  The  Velvet 
Doublet,  James  Street,  $3.50;  You, 
The  Jury,  Mary  Borden,  $3.00; 
Wilderness  Passage,  Forrester  Blake, 
$3.50;  Time  and  Time  Again,  James 
Hilton,  $3.75;  Too  Late  The  Phalan- 
thrope,  Alan  Paton,  $3.50. 


xvnsue  uoes  to 
the  Fair,  Emma  L.  Brock,  $2.50- 
You  and  Space  Neighbors,  J.  g’ 
Llewellen,  $1.50;  Program  for  Chris¬ 
tine,  Pearl  Bucklen,  $2.75;.  Winners 
Losers,  Earl  S.  Coleman,  $2.50;  Meg 
of  the  Moor,  Nancy  Caffrey,  $2. 50- 
Tinkers  Tim  and  the  Witches’ 
Bertha  Canderson,  $2.75;  The  Young 
Travellers,  Frances  C.  Sayers,  $3.00- 
Tony  Sees  It  Through,  Ralph  e! 
Bailey,  $2.75;  The  Secret  of  Donkey 
Island,  Lavinia  R.  Davis,  $2.50;  The 
Day  After  Yesterday,  Phyllis  Row- 
and,  $2.50;  The  Flicker’s  Feather 
James  Hilton,  $2.75;  The  Story  0f 
Peter  Tschaikowsky,  Opal  Wheeler 
$3.00;  The  Dragon  and  the  Book,’ 
Christine  Price,  $2.75;  Alicia’ 
Florence  Means,  $2.75;  Blind  Jour¬ 
ney,  Bruce  Lancaster,  $3.95;  Black 
Stallion  Revolts,  Walter  Farlev 
$2.00. 

Religious  —  A  Man  Called  Peter, 
Catherine  Marshall,  $3.75;  Berna¬ 
dette  of  Lourdes,  Frances  Keyes 
$3.50;  Hope  for  the  Troubled,  Lucy 
Freeman,  $3.00;  My  Religion,  Helen 
Keller,  25  and  50  cents;  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  Children,  Chas.  K.  Williams, 
$2.25;  Revised  Version  of  Standard 
Bible,  $6.00;  The  Greatest  Faith 
Ever  Known,  Fulton  Oursler,  $3.95. 


“Stuff  the  head  with  all  such  read¬ 
ing  as  was  never  read.”  —  Pope 

The  number  of  books  received  this 
year  has  been  tremendous;  they  run 
from  serious  to  humorous,  from  mys¬ 
teries  to  adventure,  from  religion  to 
philosophy.  The  range  is  wide  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  can  be  enjoyed,  with 
some  exceptions,  by  all  members  of 
the  family,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest. 

A  number  of  the  novels  are  his¬ 
torical,  based  on  the  lives  of  kings, 
queens,  biblical  characters,  public 
figures,  and  particular  incidents. 
The  Velvet  Doublet  is  a  sea  story  re¬ 
volving  around  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  and  the  discovery  of  America. 
Mary  Tudor  is  the  history  of  England 
in  the  troubled  times  of  Henry  VIII 
written  in  a  fascinating,  dramatic 
fashion.  A  Man  called  Peter  is  not 
new  this  year,  but  it  is  still  a  best 
seller.  Annapurna  is  an  outstanding 
tale  Qf  mountain  climbing;  Horn  of 
the  Hunter  a  grand  African  safari; 
Charles  Lindbergh’s  The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  is  thrilling,  one  of  the  best 
biographies  written  in  many  a  year. 

We  will  be  glad  to  suggest  other 
books  or  order  books  for  you,  or  send 
you  the  names  of  the  publishers, 
who  have  generously  sent  us  review 
copies. 

Adventure  —  Amazon  Town, 
Charles  Wagley,  $5.00;  Annapurna, 
Maurice  Herzog,  $5.00;  Heaven  Has 
Claws,  Adrian  Doyle,  $3.50;  Horn  of 
the  Hunter,  Robert  Ruark,  $5.95; 
Nature  and  Drama  of  Polar  World, 
Kaare  Rodahl,  $3.50;  The  Mountains, 
Henry  Troyat,  $2.50;  The  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis,  Charles  Lindbergh,  $5.00. 

Autobiographical  —  A  Mingled 
Yarn,  H.  M.  Tomlinson,  $3.50;  Out 
of  This  World,  Helen  Worden  Ers- 
kine,  $3.75;  Persia  Is  My  Heart, 
Najimer  to  Helen  Hinckley,  $3.00; 
Age  of  the  Moguls,  Stewart  Hol¬ 
brook,  $5.00;  Man  Who  Wouldn’t 
Talk,  Quentin  Reynolds,  $2.75;  Until 
Victory,  Hall  Thorp,  $5.00. 

Biographical  —  Helen  Gould  Was 
My  Mother-in-Law,  Celeste  Seton, 
$4.00;  Sinclair  Lewis  Reader,  Maule 
&  Graine,  $3.50;  Those  Rockefeller 
Brothers,  Joe  Alex  Morris,  $3.50; 
Vermont  Tradition,  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  $4.50. 

Historical  Novels  —  James  Madi¬ 
son,  Irving  Brant,  $6.00;  Mary  Tudor, 
H.  M.  Prescott,  $5.00;  The  Lady  of 
Arlington,  Harnett  T.  Kane,  $3.50. 

Miscellaneous  —  The  Golden  Age 
of  Homespun,  Jared  van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  $3.50;  Collectors — A  History  of 
Doll  Houses,  Flora  G.  Jacobs,  $7.50; 
Be  Happier  and  Healthier,  Gaylord 
Hauser,  $3.00;  Collected  Plays  of 
Yeats,  $5.00;  Here’s  How,  Helen  J. 
Greer,  $2.50;  Stamps  for  Fun  and 
Profit,  Henry  M.  Ellis,  $3.00;  The 
Bridges  at  Toko-Ri,  James  Michener, 
$2.50;  The  Decline  of  Agrarian 
Democracy,  Grant  McConnell,  $3.75; 
The  Years  in  My  Herb  Garden, 
Helen  M.  Fox,  $3.95. 

Novels  —  Adam’s  Way,  Lonnie 
Coleman,  $3.00;  Ambassador’s  Wife, 
Elizabeth  Arruti,  $3.00;  A  House  Is 
Not  A  Home,  Polly  Adler,  $4.00;  A 
Passage  In  The  Night,  Sholem  Asch, 
$3.75;  A  Place  To  Stand,  Ann  Bridge, 
$3.50;  Beyond  This  Place,  A.  J. 
Cronin,  $3.75;  Crystal  Clear,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cadell,  $3.00;  Country  Dance, 
Katharine  Morris,  $3.00;  Come  My 
Beloved,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  $3.75;  Draw 
Near  To  Battle,  Jere  Wheelwright, 
$3.50;  East  of  Eden,  John  Steinbeck, 
$5.00;  Fields  of  Home,  Ralph  Moody, 
$3.50;  Five  Windows,  D.  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  $3.00;  Galatea,  James  M.  Cain, 
$3.00;  Goodbye  Summer,  Allic  McKay, 
$3.50;  Hotel  Talleyrand,  Paul  Bon 
ner,  $3.50;  Hue  and  Cry,  Elizabeth 
Yates,  $3.00;  Jutland  Cottage,  Angela 
Thirkland,  $3.50;  Kingfishers  Catch 
Fire,  Rumer  Godden,  $3.50;  Lord 
Vanity,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  $3.95; 
My  Promised  Land,  Molly  R.  Bar- 
David,  $4.00;  Mrs.  Gailey,  Shelia 
Kay  Smith,  $3.00;  Paradise  Prairie, 
Cecil  B.  Williams,  $4.50;  Period 
Piece,  Gwen  Ravaret,  $3.75;  Room 
At  The  Inn,  Clark  McMeekin,  $2.50; 
Six  Weeks  in  March,  Constance 
Robertson,  $3.00;  Steamboat  Gothic, 
Frances  P.  Keyes,  $5.00;  The  Dark 
Angel,  Mika  Waltari,  $3.75;  The  En¬ 
chanted  Cup,  Dorothy  Roberts,  $3.75; 
The  Fair  Bride,  Bruce  Marshall, 
$3.00;  The  Female,  Paul  I.  Wellman, 
$3.95;  The  Fon  and  His  Hundred 
Wives,  Rebecca  Reyher,  $3.95;  The 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  already  begun  a  new  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  difference  between 
prices  farmers  receive  and  prices 
consumers  pay  for  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  at  retail  stores.  This  is  the 
second  such  investigation  to  begin 
this  year,  with  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  already  in  the  midst  of  an 
examination  into  the  cattle-beef 
price  spread.  It  is  also  the  third  time 
in  recent  years  that  the  Senate  Afri- 
cuture  Committee  has  gone  into  the 
matter.  Beef  prices  will  also  prob¬ 
ably  loom  large  in  the  Senate  probe. 
The  last  tijme,  milk  prices  were 
under  the  most  searching  microscope. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
is  also  considering  the  same  sort  of 
a  plan,  and  it  is  doubtful  at  this  time 
that  the  existence  of  two  other  in¬ 
vestigations  will  weigh  too  heavily 
against  a  third. 

The  Senate  Committee  staff  is 
currently  at  work  getting  facts.  After 
the  next  session  of  Congress  opens 
on  January  2,  the  Committee  will  set 
dates  for  formal  hearings  and  wit¬ 
nesses  will  be  called. 

***** 

The  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee’s  transcontinental  price  support 
hearings  will  develop  into  the  open¬ 
ing  act  in  a  full  scale  price-support 
drama  next  year. 

Price  supports  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  argument,  but 
very  little  in  the  way  of  genuine 
Congressional  battling  since  1949. 
Last  year’s  two-year  extension  of  90 
per  cent  of  parity  was  pushed 
through  very  quietly,  without  .  even 
the  usual  loud  hearings.  Next  year, 
it  is  now  certain,  will  be  reminiscent 
of  1948  ancL  1949.  Both  Committees 
will  have  extensive  hearings,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have 
recommendations  to  be  considered. 

In  any  event,  the  heart  has  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  out  of  those  who 
favor  lower,  flexible  price  supports 
in  place  of  the  rigid,  high-level 
props  now  in  effect.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  definitely  been  veering  to¬ 
ward  another  “temporary”  extension 
of  90  per  cent  of  parity  on  the 
“basics”,  pushed  hard  by  farm  bloc 
Congressmen,  and  this  month  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  chairman 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  indi¬ 
cated  he  would  not  oppose  another 
extension.  Aiken,  strong  advocate  of 
lower,  flexible  supports  and  author 
of  the  first  permanent  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  which  contained  that  provision, 
had  been  counted  upon  to  throw  a 
roadblock  in  the  way  of  higher 
props. 

$  $  ^  $ 

The  drop  in  farm  prices,  which 
had  been  slowed  for  a  while,  sudden¬ 
ly  hit  another  fast  down  grade  be¬ 
tween  mid-September  and  mid- 
October,  with  a  drop  in  that  month 
of  more  than  two  per  cent. 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  declined 
only  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent, 
so  the  parity  ratio  measure  of  the 
actual  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  was  down  fractionally 
under  91  per  cent.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  were  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
February,  *1951,  record  high,  while 
prices  paid  by  farmers  were  at  a 
little  more  than  95  per  cent  of  their 
May,  1952,  record  high. 

The  latest  drop  was  caused  by 
hogs  and  cattle  and  by  the  seasonal 
drop  in  corn  prices,  with  higher  milk, 
egg  and  wheat  prices  failing  to  take 
up  the  slack. 

*  ifc  #  %  H*  sje 

Extension  personnel  attending  the 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference 
were  told,  in  effect,  that  1954  would 
be  very  much  like  1953,  except  for 
production  limitations  on  wheat, 
cotton  and  corn. 

Department  of  Agriculture  econo¬ 
mists,  unlike  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  experts,  expect  that  present 
levels  of  business  activity  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  least  through  most  of  1954. 
USDA  economists  say  that  milk 
prices  will  depend  on  what  happens 
to  the  price  support  level,  but  other¬ 
wise  expect  domestic  demand  to  stay 
strong,  foreign  demand  to  stay  weak, 
and  prices  to  stay  at  about  current 
levels.  This  is  based  on  business 
levels  unchanged  from  the  present, 
but  the  Commerce  Department  ex¬ 
pects  a  drop  of  between  five  per  cent 
and  10  per  cent  in  business. 

***** 

In  a  most  unusual  move,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricuture  continued 
existing  price  support  levels  on 
1954-crop  oats,  barley,  rye  and  grain 
sorghums,  despite  a  previous  an¬ 
nouncement  by  a  high  Department 
of  Agriculture  official  to  the  effect 
that  thees  support  levels  would  be 
reduced. 

Howard  H.  Gordon,  head  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  permitted  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  support  levels  would  be 
dropped  on  rye,  barley,  oats,  grain 
sorghums  and  flaxseed  in  order  to 
prevent  overproduction  of  these 
commodities  on  land  withdrawn  by 
acreage  restrictions  on  wheat  and 
cotton.  In  the  last  week’s  action,  all 
but  flaxseed  remained  at  85  per  cent 
of  parity,  though  flaxseed  was 
dropped  from  80  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent. 

Because  of  the  transition  to 
modernized  parity,  however,  the  oats 
support  lev.el  will  drop  from  80  cents 
per  bushel  to  75  cents;  barley  from 
$1.24  to  $1.15;  and  grain  sorghums 
from  $2.43  cwt.  to  $2.28.  Rye  remains 
at  $1.43.  Flaxseed  goes  from  $3.79 
per  bushel  this  year  to  $3.14  next 
year.  Harry  Lando 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 

GET  THE  NEW 


A.  C.  IAMB  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Liverpool,  New  York 

MOONEY’S 

439  Washington  $t. 
Auburn,  Maine 


KNIFE-CRAFTERS  INC* 

22  Lardners  Point 
Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

A.  D. PETERSON  CO. 

209  East  49th  St. 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Information  about  I.E.l.  Power  Saws.  B 
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■  City: . 
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1112  WESTLAKE  NO. 

•  SEATTLE  9,  WASH. 

J 

linseed 

Oil _ _ 

MEAL _ 


New 

Helpful 

FREE 


Only 
$243.00 
15”  Bor 
and  Chain 
Also  Available 
in  longer 
lengths 
F.O.B.  Seattle 


•  Buzz  Saw  Cutting  Action  ...  5  Horsepower 
Direct  Drive!  The  Fastest  Cutting  Pulpwood  Saw 
on  the  Market!  lightweight  for  Easy  Pruning! 

RUGGED  .  .  .  DEPENDABLE 

Whatever  Your  Need,  There's  An  I.E.L.  Made  for 
the  Job! 

NATION-WIDE  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

It's  Easy  to  Get  a  Demonstration  of  these  Re¬ 
markably  Saws.  Send  Coupon  Below  to  .  .  . 


Junior  Farmers 


New  York  State’s  record  this  year 
is  both  top  places  in  the  National 
Youth  Farm  Fire  Safety  program. 
Hope  Caswell  of  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  and  Lawrence  L. 
Ufford,  Pitcher,  Cortland  County, 
competed  with  4-H  boys  and  girls 
from  20  States  to  win  the  top  national 
honors.  The  winners  were  awarded 
a  trip'  to  San  Francisco,  to  be  guests 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

These  winners  and  all  of  their  4-H 
colleagues  have  done  an  outstanding 
job.  As  sleuths  on  the  fire  trail,  they 
have  inspected  numerous  farm  build¬ 
ings  for  fire  hazards  and  given  sug¬ 
gestions  for  removal  of  those  hazards. 
Hope,  18,  has  been  a  4-H  member  for 
nine  years.  Her  projects  included 
canning,  homemaking  projects,  gar¬ 
dening  and  fire  prevention.  In  1950, 
she  won  second  place  in  the  state 


SAFETY  FIRST 


New  Book  for  Feeders 

Here’s  a  brand  new  booklet  that 
tells  what  goes  on  inside  a  cow’s 
complicated  digestive  tract.  Learn 
why  linseed  oil  meal  is  the  best  oil 
meal  for  cattle  and  sheep  .  .  .  what 
it  does  inside  the  animal  to  produce 
that  famous  "show-animal  bloom.” 
Many  have  called  this  the  most 
important  booklet  ever  published 
on  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  For  your  free 
copy,  write  today  to: 

ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND  CO. 

600  Roanoke  Building  •  Minneapolis 


j(flC  fbioer  failures 


Protect  your  milking, 
cooling  and  water  sys¬ 
tems  NOW  with  a 
low-cost  6tand-by  iten- 
erator  that  runs  from 
tractor  or  engine  belt. 
Why  milk  by  hand, 
carry  water,  etc.,  when 
high  line  power  fails? 
Don’t  wait  until  too  latel 
EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 
10%  Down  —  36  Mos.  to  Pay 


— Power 

NEWTON.  IOWA 


with  a  - 

concrete 


bull  pen 


Showing  livestock  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  keeps  the  4-H  Club 
boys  and  girls  attentive  to  their  ani¬ 
mals,  and  engenders  a  spirit  of  fun 
and  clean  competition.  Mary  E. 
Rickes  (17),  LaGrangeville,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  holding 
her  grand  champion  Guernsey  heifer 
at  the  1953  New  York  State  Fair. 
Her  father  ( James  E.)  keeps  50  head 
of  Guernseys  on  his  200-acre  dairy 
farm. 

fire  prevention  contest.  Lawrence, 
21-year-old  farm  boy,  has  been  in 
4-H  Club  work  for  11  years.  Fire 
prevention,  safety,  farm  and  home 
electrification,  and  gardening  were 
among  his  projects.  An  active  4-H’er, 
he  is  president  of  the  County  4-H 
Council  and  of  the  Central  District 
4-H  Council.  This  year  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  State  at 
national  leadership  camp,  Camp 
Minniwanca,  Mich. 

At  the  recent  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
New  York  State  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  4-H  boys  won  top  honors  in  an 
egg-grading  contest.  Two-boy  teams 
from  12  Northeastern  States  took 
part,  and  the  boys  also  competed  in¬ 
dividually  for  high-point  scores.  In 
the  individual  scoring,  first-place 
Paul  Putnam,  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
scored  183 %  points  of  a  possible  200, 
but  fifth-place  David  Snow,  Lanes- 
boro,  Mass.,  with  178,  was  only  5% 
points  behind.  Second  was  Jack 
MacDonald,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  and 
tying  him  was  Charles  Embry, 
Webster,  N.  Y.  Fourth  place  winner 
was  Robert  Bante  of  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. 

The  New  York  State  Team,  con¬ 
sisting  of  young  MacDonald  and 
Embry,  won  top  honors  in  the  group 
meet,  scoring  364  points  out  of  a 
possible  400.  The  White  Mountain 
Boys,  George  Veator  of  Rochester, 
N.  H.,  and  young  Putnam,  took 
second  honors  with  358  %  points. 
Third  was  Rhode  Island’s  team,  Bob 
Bante  and  Fred  Tanner,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  with  358  points. 


There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  bull — but  a  concrete  pen 
provides  maximum  protection  for  the  farmer.  The  bull  can’t 
break  out,  yet  the  farmer  can  get  out  quickly  if  necessary. 
And  there  is  space  for  the  activity  and  sunlight  needed  to 
keep  the  bull  healthy. 

For  many  farm  uses,  concrete  is  the  best  of  all  construction 
materials.  It  adds  safety  and  convenience  to  farm  buildings. 
It  will  not  burn  or  rot.  Concrete  floors  and  feed  lots  are 
easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  keep  free  of  disease  germs. 

Y our  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  concrete 
construction  for  the  farm.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  concrete 
bull  pen  wall  like  this  with... 

20 — A'  lengths  of  2"  pipe 

75  bags — Lehigh  Cement 

8  cu.  yds. — sand 

9  cu.  yds. — gravel 

or 

12  cu.  yds.  of  ready  mix  concrete 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


1954  t 

The  Year  to  Sugar  | 
No  carry  over  of  | 
Maple 

Demand  Heavy 
All  Utensils 
Available 


Write  For 
Price  List 
A 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


The  Busy  Workers  4-H  Club  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Kennebunk  County, 
Maine,  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Richer,  recently  held  an  auction  to 
raise  money  for  the  club.  All  articles 
sold  were  donated  by  4-H’ers  and 
friends.  A  professional  auctioneer 
donated  his  services  to  the  club. 
After  expenses  were  paid,  the  club 
cleared  $58. 

Billy  Gardner,  a  forestry  delegate 
from  Maine’s  largest  4-H  Club,  won 
one  of  the  beautiful  axes  awarded  to 
the  three  highest  scoring  boys  in  the 
4-H  Forestry  class  at  State  Camp. 
Billy  is  a  member  of  the  “Try  Our 
Best”  4-H  Club  in  Allagash,  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  led  by  Mrs.  Faye 
Hafford  and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wini¬ 
fred  McPherson.  d. 


FREE  .  NEW  CATALOG 

Save  Money  on  Brand  Nome-Adverlised  Items 


In  the  convenience  of  your 
own  home,  shop  at  your  ease. 

AT  GREAT  SAVINGS.  Send 
for  our  beautiful  fully  illus¬ 
trated  NEW  catalog.  FREE. 

Hundreds  of  ITEMS  FOR 
YOURSELF  and  your  family. 

Your  Dollars  Buy  More  When  You  Purchase 
From  Our  Catalog.  Prompt  Shipments. 

Roncit  Sales  Co.  pp  *  2m ..st:. 


JEWELRY 

WATCHES 

HOUSEHOLD 

ITEMS 

RADIOS 

VACUUM 

CLEANERS 

GIFTS 


dEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST- IT  PROVES 

LIVESTOCK 

NEEDTMSALT 


CANVAS  COVERS 


I 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

AU  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PH  I  LA.  6,  PA. 


REPLACING  YOUR  POWER  SAW  CHAIN? 

When  you  do,  be  sure  you  get  ’genuine 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain.  You  can  identify 
it  by  the  patent  number  and  the  name 
“OREGON”  on  the  cutters.  Genuine  hard- 
chromed  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  is  the 
finest,  most  efficient  cutting  chain  you  can- 
put  on  your  saw  because  it  is  designed  and 
manufactured  by  saw  chain  specialists. 
Strongly  guaranteed.  Fits  all  saws.  Buy  it 
from  your  dealer  or  write  Oregon  Saw  Cham 
Corp.,  Desk  600,  8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land  2.  Oregon.  State  saw  make,  bar  length. 


In  one  side  of  a  divided  salt  box  put  plain 
salt  ...  in  the  other  put  Morton  Trace  f 
Mineralized  Salt.  Let  your  livestock  take 
their  choice. 

The  reason  they  will  prefer  the  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt  is  their  natural  need  for 
the  cobalt,  manganese,  iron,  copper,  iodine 
and  zinc  it  contains.  These  are  the  minerals 
so  often  lacking  in  their  grains  and  forages, 
but  so  vital  to  growth,  repair  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  ...  to  your  livestock  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton  T-M  Salt 

P'  name  .  .  .  feed  it  free  choice.  For  free 
ioklet  on  Salt  and  Trace  Minerals,  write 
orton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 

7u&Cho£cBt 

TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


GPH  from  25*  well  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Si* 
Slade  Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H.P.  Motor  Will 
not  teak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose  Immediate 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Chech.  M  O  .  or  C.O.P.  $ 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWCDESBOR  0*31  **w  J  E  »  S  C  < 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  "eeks,a*°’  the  Pr°ducer  and  the  consumer  are 

iVV1  the  sole  losers  in  this  milk  strike,  as  they 'are 
in  every  milk  strike.  The  consumer  will  drink 
less  milk  because  of  the  higher  price,  and  the 
producer  will  receive  less  money  since  fluid 
milk  sales  net  him  -dhe  highest  return.  The 
worker,  on  the  other  hand,  will  go  home  with 
more  in  his  pay  envelope,  and  the  dealer  will 
reap  bigger  profits,  with  more  milk  going  into 
manufacture. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  sole  losers  in 
any  milk  strike  —  producer  and  consumer  — 
are  the  two  most  important  elements  in  the 
business,  that  the  present  system  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution  cannot  long  survive.  It  is  the  big 
dealers  —  Borden  and  Sheffield  —  who  must 
have  a  wide  spread,  and  it  is  they  who  still 
dominate  the  market.  One  facet  of  big  dealer 
domination  is  the  home  delivery  trade.  For 
the  past  10  years  this  trade  has  been  declin¬ 
ing,  with  the  store  business  taking  its  place. 
Milk  strikes  hasten  this  decline  and  will 
eventually  eliminate  home  delivery  trade  al¬ 
together  unless  it  collapses  sooner  of  its  own 
weakness. 

Take  away  home  delivery  of  milk  and  one 
of  the  big  dealers’  main  props  is  removed. 
Increase  store  sales  of  milk  and  there  is  an 
automatic  increase  in  the  sales  of  independent 
dealers  who  can  operate  more  economically, 
and  therefore  on  a  lower  spread. 

But  even  before  then,  might  it  not  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  gallon  jug?  It  has 
worked  well  in  other  communities,  and  it 
may  work  equally  well  in  New  York  City. 
Where  gallon  jug  sales  have  proven  success¬ 
ful,  the  price  spread  has  been  slashed  drasti¬ 
cally,  milk  consumption  has  increased,  and 
farmers’  returns  have  been  higher. 

Store  sales  —  and  gallon  jug  sales  —  would 
not  be  to  the  union’s  liking,  but  that  is  im¬ 
material.  No  union  can  expect  to  freeze  its 
position  if  there  is  no  economic  justification 
for  it.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  home  de¬ 
livery  of  milk  than  there  is  for  a  blacksmith 
shop  at  every  four  corners.  The  sooner  the 
milk  union  realizes  it  is  in  business  only  by 
sufferance  of  the  milk  producer  and  milk 
consumer,  the  sooner  we  will  get  some  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  in  our  system  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution. 
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Thoughts  on  Thanksgiving 

HANKSGIVING  is  an  attitude  of  mind  not 

too  easily  attained  by  many  folks.  For  -so 
many  years  we  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  tensions  and  dangers  of  the  world  situ¬ 
ation  that  an  atmosphere  of  fear  has  become, 
too  generally,  the  accustomed  outlook.  Un¬ 
aware  of  the  fears  that  have  proven  ground¬ 
less  in  the  past,  and  the  dangers  through 
which  we  have  lived,  our  generation  seems 
particularly  susceptible  to  these  tensions  of 
uncertainty. 

It  therefore  behooves  us  to  look  backward. 
History  reminds  us  that  the  world  has  faced 
great  dangers  in  the  past — every  bit  as  seri¬ 
ous  to  it  then  as  ours  are  to  us  now.  Centuries 
ago,  England  was  left  for  doomed  against  the 
onslaught  of  Spain’s  naval  armada;  yet  the 
danger  was  met  and  overcome  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  form  of 
great  storms.  The  Pilgrims  had  every  reason 
to  turn  back  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  New 
England’s  bleak  shores.  However,  with  cour¬ 
age  and  endurance,  and  a  good  deal  of 
prayer,  they  survived  and  gave  thanks. 

Considering  events  like  these,  it  is  well  to 
turn  our  minds  away  from  the  intangible 
anxieties  of  the  present  and  Took  back  over 
the  realities  of  the  past.  There  we  can  find 
ample  reason  for  thanksgiving,  both  in  our 
own  lives  and  in  the  life  of  the  world  at  large. 
If  we  face  dangers,  other  ^generations  have  also 
faced  them.  If  we  have  experienced  a  season 
of  drought,  there  is  still  reason  to  give  thanks, 
for  we  have  learned  better  how  to  meet  a 
recurrence.  Thanksgiving  is  occasioned,  not 
only  by  the  misfortunes  that  we  have  missed, 
but  also  by  those  for  which  we  have  been 
given  strength  to  overcome.  It  is  a  basic 
quality  of  the  humble  heart,  the  soil  to  which 
happiness  is  native. 

Our  generation  has  made  so  great  a  fetish 
of  security  that  we  have  come  to  feel  that 
happiness  lies  in  the  attainment  thereof.  But 
in  this  world  of  changing  values,  security, 
like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
is  always  just  out  of  reach,  however  desper¬ 
ately  we  may  strive  to  obtain  it.  True  content¬ 
ment  is  found  only  by  those  who  will  humble 
their  hearts  and  give  thanks  to  the  Maker  for 
the  blessings  which  are  too  often  accepted  as 
commonplace. 


Turkey  Talk 


After  the  Milk  Strike 

/T*HE  milk  strike  in  New  York  City  was 
A  finally  settled  on  October  31,  with  the 
dealers  agreeing  to  increase  salaries  of  drivers 
and  plant  workers  $6.00  a  week  plus  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $2.50  a  week  per  man  covering  in¬ 
creases  in  pension  and  welfare  benefits.  In 
terms  of  a  quart  of  milk  these  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  come  to  half  a  cent  a  quart.  Thus  the 
spread  was  jumped  to  14.31  cents  a  quart 
effective  November  1.  The  price  of  a  quart  of 
doorstep  delivered  approved  milk  is  now  at 
an  all-time  high  of  27  cents. 

As  was  predicted  in  these  columns  two 
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'TECHNICALLY  known  as  a  gallinaceous 
bird,  the  turkey  is  a  great  forager  that 
once  ranged  wide  and  wild  all  over  North 
America.  When  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
in  the  16th  century,  it  was  confused  with  the 
guinea  fowl,  which  had  come  from  Africa 
through  Turkey,  and  was  given  the  name 
“turkey”.  Even  though  a  distinction  of  origin 
and  species  was  gradually  perceived,  the  name 
stuck  with  the  New  World  bird  —  perhaps,  in 
part,  too,  for  the  semblance  of  its  call  to 
“turk,  turk  turk.  ...” 

The  North  American  turkey  soon  became 
established  as  one  of  the  “great  fowles”  of 
Europe.  By  1555,  it  was  a  low-priced  English 
meat  and  in  1573  it  played  a  part  in 
“Christmas  husbandlie  fare.”  And,  of  course, 
it  awaited  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock  in 
1620  and  was  flesh  of  their  first  Thanksgiving 
feast  a  year  later. 

Since  then,  the  turkey  has  gained  greatly  in 
favor  as  an  American  meat  bird.  Domesti¬ 
cation,  breeding  and  feeding  have  multiplied 
and  improved  the  species  so  that  turkeys  now 
represent  a  $340  million  annual  crop.  The  re¬ 
cent  expansion  of  the  industry  is  remarkable: 
17  million  birds  were  produced  in  1930,  34 
million  in  1940,  and  60  million  birds  in  1952. 
This  year,  55.7  million  turkeys  have  been 
raised,  eight  per  cent  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 
This  smaller  crop  may  be  good  for  the  grower 
because  turkey  prices  are  very  sensitive  to 
supply  and  demand  factors:  even  with  govern¬ 
ment  removal  of  a  six  per  cent  surplus  in 
1952,  that  year’s  record  crop,  15  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1951,  grossed  farmers  $4 
million  less  than  in  the  previous  year  when 
the  pound  price  ran  four  cents  higher. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  23  million 
fewer  pounds  of  market  turkey  this  year. 
Prices,  currently  about  equal  with  last  year’s 
after  a  slow  start  this  Fall,  are  expected  to 


strengthen  steadily.  Because  some  75  per  cent 
of  birds  in  this  northeastern  area  are  held  for 
sales  after  November  1  —  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole 
sells  half  its  crop  by  then  —  and  there  were 
12  per  cent  fewer  birds  left  for  market  on 
that  date  this  year  compared  with  last,  local 
growers  seem  to  be  situated  particularly  well 
for  a  good  and  prosperous  late  market. 

It  is  a  long  time  and  a  far  cry  from  the  wild 
state  Of  the  native  American  turkey  to  to¬ 
day's  domesticated  birds  which  enrich  so 
many  of  our  feast  and  daily  dinner  tables.  We 
can  be  thankful  to  Nature  for  them  in  the 
beginning  and  pleased  at  the  ability  of  men 
to.  make  them  better  and  more  plentiful  in 
fulfilling  later  human  needs. 


When  the  Hunter  Goes  Afield 

"CP  VERY  year  there  are  numerous  hunting 

'  accidents  and  fatalities,  most  of  which 
could-  be  avoided  by  observing  a  few  basic 
principles  of  safety.  A  former  Adirondack 
guide,  Fay  Welch,  points  out  that  approxi¬ 
mately  43  per  cent  of  those  injured  and  killed 
while  hunting  shoot  themselves,  42  per  cent 
are  shot  by  someone  else  in  their  party,  and 
seven  per  cent  by  hunters  in  other  parties. 
The  remainder  of  the  accidents,  only  eight 
per  cent,  result  from  stray  shots. 

The  following  precautions  are  therefore 
suggested:  Handle  every  gun  as  though  it 
were  loaded;  never  point  a  gun  at  yourself 
or  at  another  person;  thoroughly  understand 
and  painstakingly  care  for  your  gun;  never 
bring  a  loaded  gun  into  a  house,  camp  or  car; 
break  or  unload  your  gun  before  climbing 
walls  or  fences;  watch  your  footing;  beware 
of  rotten  logs,  slippery  rocks,  slick  mud,  thin 
ice  and  bog  holes;  keep  the  location  of  your 
hunting  partners  constantly  in  mind;  never 
shoot  unless  the  target  is  positively  identified; 
shun  clothing  colors  which  resemble  game; 
avoid  mixing  alcohol  with  gunpowder. 

It  is  also  advisable  not  to  hunt  on  posted 
land,  or  any  land  for  that  matter,  without  ob¬ 
taining  permission  from  the  owner.  Be 
courteous  to  landowners.  Close  all  gates. 
Avoid  damage  to  fences.  Never  shoot  toward 
a  building  in  gunshot  range.  Treat  the  prem¬ 
ises,  where  hunting,  as  if  they  were  your  own. 

Hunting  is  a  good  sport.  It  can  be  a  safe 
sport,  too,  if  caution  is  observed;  likewise  a 
courteous  one  if  due  consideration  is  given 
to  the  rights  of  others. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  consumer’s  milk  price  in  New  York  City 
went  up  a  cent  a  quart  on  November  1  —  half  a 
cent  due  to  the  wage  increase,  and  half  a  cent 
because  the  farm  price  of  fluid  milk  was  boosted 
23  cents  a  cwt.  on  November  1. 

That’s  clear  enough.  But  I  see  in  the  papers 
that  the  consumer  price  of  chocolate  milk  has 
also  been  raised  one  full  cent  a  quart.  Half  a 
cent  for  labor  costs,  yes;  and  the  other  half  cent 
—  for  what?  Certainly  not  to  cover  the  farm 
price  increase  because  farmers  don’t  receive  the 
Class  I-A  or  fluid  price  for  chocolate  milk. 

Who  gets  that  extra  half-cent  for  chocolate 
milk?  Or  is  this  the  kind  of  question  that 
shouldn’t  be  asked?  Interested 


It  seems  like  an  awfully  funny  thing  to  me 
that  a  few  thousand  dealer  employees  can  raise 
the  price  of  Class  I-A  milk  half  a  cent  a  quart 
while  33,000  farmers  in  the  milkshed  can’t  even 
get  g  Class  I-A  hearing.  s.  J.  M. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein; 
then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice.”  — 
Psa.  96:12. 

Paper  is  replacing  glass  as  a  container  for  fluid 
milk,  the  reasons  being  consumer  preference  be¬ 
cause  of  no  container  returns,  no  breakage,  and 
ease  of  handling  and  shipping. 

When  buying  the  Thanksgiving  turkey,  select 
a  wide-bodied,  broad-breasted  bird,  plump,  well 
fleshed,  with  relatively  short  legs,  and  having 
a  soft,  smooth  skin,  with  a  flexible  breastbone  tip 
when  pressed. 

On  the  average,  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
northeastern  farms  are  adequately  covered  with 
insurance  to  compensate  for  damage  done  by 
windstorms.  Weather  and  fire  insurance,  placed 
with  reliable  companies,  represent  sound  in¬ 
vestments  for  any  farm  owner.  Properly  installed 
lightning  rods  on  buildings  and  nearby  farm 
ponds  are  equally  good  investments. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


By  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 


N  the  less-hurried  flavorful  days  of 
yesteryear,  before  rubber  tires  dis¬ 
placed  steel  and  a  man  could  wear- 
a  long  flannel  nightgown  without 
facing  the  hoots  of  style-conscious 
middle  -  teen  daughters,  Thanks¬ 
giving  on  the  farm  was  one  of  the  year’s  most 
meaningful  holidays.  In  the  1900-1910  era, 
the  kitchen  was  the  heart  of  home  and  the 


puddings;  it  meant  special  kinds  of  bread  and 
rolls.  It  meant  heaping  dishes  of  delicious 
golden  lillies:  a  thin  sponge  cake  affair,  folded 
together  with  toothpicks  to  form  a  flower,  and 
the  heart  generously  filled  with  whipped 
cream.  The  evening  before,  Mother  filled  the 
plump,  meaty  turkey  with  her  famous  dress¬ 
ing,  and  usually  she  and  sisters  had  most  of 
the  vegetables  ready  the  evening  before.  You 
see,  back  in  those  days  we  had  not  heard  of 
the  76  mysterious  vitamins  and  mankind  had 
not  learned  to  fear  the  calorie. 

Thanksgiving  morning  was  a  most  difficult 
period  for  a  12-year-older.  It  was  his  job  to 
keep  the  woodbox  filled,  and  midst  the  happy 
confusion  it  was  a  perfect  situation  for  a  lad 
if  he  wished  to  sample  various  items  just  to 
make  sure  the  baking  was  up  to  standard. 
But  even  a  12-year-older  could  look  far 
enough  ahead  to  realize  that  if  he  filled  up 
on  cookies,  cupcakes  and  lillies,  the  turkey, 
dressing,  creamed  onions,  pie  and/or  pudding 
would  not  have  its  pristine  appeal  come  noon. 

Around  11  o’clock,  the  uncles  and  aunts, 
nieces  and  nephews  began  to  arrive.  While 
the  ladies  visited  and  chatted,  the  men  and 
boys  went  to  the  barn  to  look  over  the  live¬ 
stock.  A  man  and  his  son  were  proud  of 
Glenrose  animals,  sleek  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys,  well-groomed  horses,  blocky  young 
stock,  lively  colts  and  a  couple  hogs  ready  to 


be  thankful  and  when  we  all  joined  in  say¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  it  was  genuine  thanks 
from  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  for  family  love, 
food  and  shelter  and  God’s  care. 

It  was  always  a  happy  meal.  In  those  days, 
boys  and  girls  did  not  talk  quite  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  they  do  today;  but  jolly  uncles 
always  kept  the  jokes  going.  Mother  and 
aunts  saw  to  it  that  all  the  children  had  plenty 
to  eat. 

It  was  a  long  and  leisurely  meal.  The  first 
few  minutes  while  the  honed  edges  of  appe¬ 
tites  were  being  satisfied,  eating  was  im¬ 
portant;  then  came  the  conversation,  and  the 
getting  caught-up  on  family  concerns.  For 
half  a  century  ago,  many  families  only  got 
together  once  a  year.  By  Christmas  time  the 
snow  might  be  deep  and  winter’s  glory  shining 
on  the  white  hills.  In  1910,  none  of  us  had 
automobiles;  many  of  us  did  not  have  tele¬ 
phones.  Radio,  television,  atomic  bombs  and 
pressure  cookers  were  still  part  of  the  future. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  family  day.  And  the  • 
two-hour  meal  was  its  heart.  But,  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  was,  food  was  not  the  main 
thing.  Somehow,  life  was  safer  and  more 
secure  in  those  halcyon  days  before  modern 
pressures  and  tensions  increased  the  tempo 
of  living.  It  was  good  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
blood  kin;  good  for  growing  boys  and  girls 
to  feel  the  solidity,  trust  and  dependability 
of  family  ties.- 

We  may  take  things  too  much  for  granted 
these  days,  although  one  would  not  go  back 
if  he  could.  Life  grows  easier  in  some  respects 
even  as  the  number  of  gadgets  with  which 
we  surround  ourselves  makes  life  more  com¬ 
plicated.  Man  struts  the  earth  proudly,  elated 
because  of  his  conquest  of  material  problems. 

But  the  countryman,  looking  back,  wishes 


big,  shining  kitchen  range,  with  its  upstairs 
warming  oven  and  capacious  reservoir  at  the 
rear,  was  Mother’s  pride  and  joy.  In  later 
years,  she  tried  new  kinds  of  heat  for  cook¬ 
ing,  but  she  always  said  she  never  achieved 
quite  the  same  results  that  she  did  from  well- 
seasoned  oak,  maple,  ash  and  birch. 

Today  modern  stoves  have  gongs,  sirens, 
bells,  cymbals  and  drums.  The  instrument 
panel  of  a  modern  stove  resembles  that  of  a 
huge  airplane  with  colored  lights,  stop  signals, 
blinkers,  switches,  alarm  clocks,  pull  levers, 
carburetors  and  brakes.  A  cook  •  can  prepare 
the  whole  meal  today  for  day  after  tomorrow’s 
supper;  she  wiggles  a  few  levers,  pushes  a  row 
of  buttons,  twirls  half  a  dozen  dials,  adjusts 
a  few  knobs,  and  goes  on  an  overnight  visit 
to  Cousin  Hattie,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that 
at  5:49  P.  M.,  a  couple  of  days  later,  she  will 
take  a  good  meal  piping  hot  from  the  oven. 

It  was  not  that  way  in  1910.  But  the  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  with  its  gleaming,  polished 
stove,  its  copper  pump  at  the  sink,  kerosene 
lamps  on  the  oil-cloth  shelf  above,  its  big 
dining  table  with  a  red  and  white  checked 
cloth,  pewter  Lazy  Susan,  and  big  brass  lamp 
on  an  extension  chain,  the  buttery  off  the 
kitchen,  and  the. old  drop-leaf  cherry  table — 
made  a  picture  that  is  forever  engraved  on 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
living  today  in  oil-heated  homes  of  our 
nation’s  canyons  of  brick,  steel  and  cement. 

Thanksgiving  on  Glenrose  Farm  began  days 
ahead.  It  meant  pies  and  cakes,  cookies  and 


fatten  for  the  winter  larder. 

Promptly  at  12  o’clock  dinner  was  ready; 
the  long  table  had  had  its  extension  leaves 
added;  books  were  placed  on  chairs  for  the 
youngsters,  and  the  two  high  chairs  were 
usually  filled  with  newcomers  to  the  clan. 
It  was  a  dramatic  moment  when  all  were 
seated;  Father  delighted  to  see  a  large  group 
around  his  table.  Father  bowed  his  head  and 
asked  a  heartfelt  blessing.  Even  boys  and 
girls  knew  that  we  had  much  for  which  to 


that  today  all  men  and  women,  all  boys  and 
girls,  could  feel  the  integral  meaning  of  this 
day.  For  truly,  here  in  America  we  have  much 
for  which  to  be  deeply  thankful.  God  has  been 
good  to  His  children.  The  light  of  freedom 
still  burns  in  this  new  nation  of  the  west. 
In  the  midst  of  a  world  where  millions  of 
human  beings  live  in  fear  and  hunger,  op¬ 
pressed  by  cruelty  and  hate,  we  have  been 
blessed.  On  this  Thanksgiving  in  1953  it 
should  be  easy  for  every  true  American  to 
bow  his  head  and  say,  “We  thank  Thee,  Lord.” 


Grrmam 
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MINERAL  DEFICIENT 

BARN  DIET 

CAN  ROB  YOU  OF 

LIVESTOCK 

PROFITS! 

by 

DEACON 

DOUBLEDAY 

/ 

whose  expert  analy¬ 
sis  of  farm  conditions 
over  Radio  Station 
WSYR,  Syracuse,  is 
valued  by  New  York 
State  farmers 


“Livestock  prices  suggest  utmost 
feeding  economies.  In  the  barn,  ani¬ 
mals  should  receive  best  quality  hay 
and  silage  to  keep  down  the  need 
for  grain.  Beef  breeding  cows  can 
often  get  by  on  hay  and  silage  alone, 
if  hay  is  high  in  legume.” 

But  remember— any  feed  supply 
can  be  deficient  in  salt  and  trace 
minerals  essential  to  health,  gain 
and  milk  production. 

So  guard  against  this  by  keep¬ 
ing  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  easily  available. 

Blusalt  provides  salt  for  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fats  plus:  Cobalt— essential  for 
Vitamin  Bw— guards  against  loss  of 
appetite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  normal 
level  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
Manganese— for  successful  growth, 
reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  de¬ 
velopment.  Iodine— to  help  prevent 
simple  goiter.  Iron— essential  as  part 
of  the  hemoglobin  to  every  organ 
and  tissue  of  the  body.  Copper- 
necessary  with  iron  for  hemoglobin 
formation.  Zinc— growth  producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 


Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


For  dealer’s  name 
—or  literature, 
write 

INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  CO.,  INC. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 


100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


SPREADS 
RIGHT..  . 
STAYS  ON 


INSIST  ON 

LANOLIN  LOADED 


QeM 


.  .  .  HELPS 
CAKED  BAG,  TOO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Green  Fields  and  Guernsey  Cattle 

Here  is  an  abandoned  Vermont  farm  brought  back  to 
profitable  production  by  practical  planning  and  hard 
work .  Result?  A  fine  dairy  herd  improving  all  the  time . 

- By  H.  W.  ADAMS - 


Down  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Vermont  in  Bennington  County,  close 
to  the  New  York  State  line  is  lo¬ 
cated  Black  Hole  Hollow  Farms. 
The  farm  entrance  is  by  way  of 
New  York  State  so,  even  though  the 
farm  is  actually  in  South  Arlington, 
Vermont,  the  post  office  address  is 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  The  location  of 
Black  Hole  Hollow  Farm,  however, 
is  not  the  unusual  thing  about  it. 
The  real  story  is  how  this  once  worn- 
out  farm  has  been  built  into  a  profit¬ 
able  dairy  business  since  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  farm’s  re¬ 
covery  and  development  as  reported 
by  Paul  A.  Dreher,  the  farm  mana¬ 
ger.  The  tillable  land  and  pastures  at 
Black  Hole  Hollow  Farm  have  been 
built  from  old  farms  where  little  or 
no  lime  or  commercial  fertilizer  was 
ever  used.  In  fact,  most  of  the  fields 
were  filled  with  large  rocks,  trees 
and  brush  just  prior  to  its  reacti¬ 
vation.  The  land  had  been  farmed 
since  Revolutionary  War  days, 
abused  and,  in  many  cases,  abon- 
doned.  ■- 

The  Early  Herd 

The  first  herd  consisted  of  10  grade 
cows.  The  first  Winter,  after  cutting 
and  harvesting  approximately  50 
acres  of  land,  the  farm  was  out  of 
hay  the  latter  part  of  December. 
That  is  how  little  the  land  produced 
15  years  ago.  Today,  with  improved 
farming  practices,  the  same  50  acres 
produce  well  over  100  tons  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  hay.  This  consists  of 
clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Today’s 
tillable  land  is  almost  500  acres,  out 
of  the  farm’s  total  of  1,500. 

Several  registered  Guernseys  were 
purchased  to  replace  grades  in  1-038 
and  1930.  The  first  herd  sire,  Rock¬ 
ingham  Mariner,  was  purchased,  in 
1939,  from  the  estate  of  Daniel  G. 
Tenney,  S^ilem,  N.  H.  By  early  1944, 
the  foundation  herd  totaled  18  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys  —  with  a  herd  aver¬ 
age  on  two-time  milking  of  350 
pounds  of  fat.  In  order  to  improve 
both  production  and  breeding,  a 
rugged  management  program  was 
then  planned  for  the  next  few  years. 
This  consisted  of  grassland  farming, 
reclamation  of  old  fields,  improved 
feeding,  line-breeding  methods  and 
the  best  possible  pasture  rotations. 
However,  all  plans  were  halted  by  a 
disastrous  fire  late  in  1944.  This  de¬ 
stroyed  the  entire  herd,  all  the  har¬ 
vested  corps,  and  some  of  the  farm 
machinery. 


After  several  months  of  discussion 
and  planning,  it  was  decided  to  try 
again.  In  establishing  the  new  herd 
of  registered  Guernseys,  the  first 
step  was  to  contact  a  reputable  sales 
consultant  and  spend  several  days 
with  him  going  over  some  of  the 
best  herds  in  nearby  states.  He 
helped  select  17  head  of  yearlings, 
four  of  which  were  purchased  for 
$225  each  and  the  rest  for  $300  per 
head.  A  young  hull  was  secured  and 
bred  to  them  when  they  became  of 
age.  This  gave  time  to  plan  and  build 
a  new  barn  before  the  first  heifer 
freshened.  A  second,  but  equally  im¬ 
portant,  consideration  was  the  fact 
that  yearlings  could  be  purchased 
cheaply. 

The  farm  goal  was  to  build  a  good 
herd  at  a  minimum  figure,  a  price 
any  average  dairyman  could  afford, 
and  then  to  reach  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  level  of  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  500  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  dis¬ 
cussing  and  selecting  the  future  herd 
sire.  This  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
a  yearling  bull,  Foremost  Royal 
Valor  14th,  out  of  Foremost  Robena, 
with  10,992  pounds  milk  ’and  528 
pounds  fat  as  a  junior  two-year-old. 
This  bull  was  bred  by  Foremost 
Guernsey  Assn.,  Hopewell  Junction, 
New  York. 

% 

A  New  Bull  Selected 

Three  years  later  another  bull  had 
to  be  selected  for  use  in  the  Valor 
family.  It  was  a  tough  problem  to 
settle.  Finally,  a  decision  was  made 
in  favor  of  Flying  Horse  Clarinet 
General,  bred  by  Flying  Horse  Farm, 
South  Hamilton,  Mass.  He  was  a  son 
of  Flying  Horse  Colonel’s  Promise, 
out  of  Flying  Horse  Clara’s  Melody 
with  a  record  of  11,551  pounds  milk 
and  637  pounds  fat  as  a  junior  two- 
year-old  in  305  days. 

After  using  General  on  foundation 
stock  and  reducing  the  foundation 
heifers  to  10  superior  head,  plus 
Valor’s  daughters,  he  was  sold  to  the 
Connecticut  Artificial  Breeding  Assn., 
where  he  is  now  in  service.  Valor 
left  16  daughters  and  a  future  sire, 
B.  H.  H.  Valor’s  Majesty,  in  the  herd. 
His  first  eight  daughters  to  freshen 
have  produced,  as  two-year-olds,  in 
305  days,  on  two-time-daily  milk¬ 
ings,  an  average  of  10,450  pounds  of 


milk  and  508  pounds  of  butterfat 
The  daughters  of  Flying  Horse 
Clarinet  General  are  just  starting  to 
freshen.  The  first  three  have  pro¬ 
duced,  all  on  305-day,  twice-daily 
milking,  an  average  of  9,232  pounds 
milk  and  496  pounds  fat. 

Majesty,  so  far,  has  12  exception¬ 
ally  pleasing  young  daughters  and 
one  son  in  the  herd.  He  is  by  Valor 
and  out  of  Poniton  Maxim’s  May 
bred  by  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Bridgeton] 
N.  J.  She  and  her  three  half-sisters 
are  developing  the  main  cow  family 
in  the  Black  Hole  Hollow  herd.  Their 
production  records,  all  on  two-time 
milking  in  stanchions  and  by  ma¬ 
chines,  average  11,647  pounds  of 
milk  and  657  pounds  of  fat. 

The  First  Goal  Achieved 

The  herd  has  now  reached  the 
farm’s  original  production  goal.  In 

1951,  with  12  cows  all  on  twice-daily 
milking,  the  herd  averaged  9,415 
pounds  milk  and  499  pounds  fat.  In 

1952,  with  18  cows  in  milk,  the  herd 
average  was  12,305  pounds  milk  and 
613  pounds  fat  on  a  twice-daily  milk¬ 
ing  schedule.  Records  to  date  for 
1953  promise  to  still  further  increase 
this  average. 

In  four  years  of  official  testing, 
nine  state  championship  records  have 
been  made;  the  Red  Echo  Farm 
Trophy,  awarded  by  C.  D.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Topsham,  Vt.,  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  fat,  has  been  won 
three  times.  One  breed  Class  Leader 
record  has  been  made  by  B.  H.  H. 
Valor’s  Wanda:  Jr.  two  year,  305  d., 
2X  —  13,005  M.,  620  F.,  9th  place, 
with  just  ordinary,  good  farmer- 
breeder  feeding  and  care.  As  soon  as 
the  land  can  be  developed,  grass  si¬ 
lage  will  be  added  to  supplement  the 
corn  silage  now  being  fed,  plus  good 
quality  hay.  All  the  roughage  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm. 

Each  cow  is  fed  according  to  her 
production.  Feeding  and  milking  are 
done  right  on  the  same  minute  every 
day.  Calves  are  handled  on  this 
same  exact  and  strict  schedule.  The 
results  speak  for  themselves. 

Paul  Dreher,  manager,  says:  “I  feel 
our  success  has  been  due  to  careful 
planning  and  persistence  in  follow¬ 
ing  each  plan  though.  Other  things 
also  contribute  to  success,  such  as 
continuously  seeking  the  advice  of 
other  sucessful  breeders  and  dairy¬ 
men,  plus  good  hard  work.” 


Confluence  of  High-Producing  Guernsey  Bloodlines 
good  dairy  herd  has  been  both  cause  and  effect  in  restoring  productivity  to  Black  Hole  Hollow  Farms  in .South 
rlington,  Vt.  It  derived  from  a  foundation  sire,  Foremost  Royal  Valor  14th,  used  with  such  cows  as  P 
axim’s  May  ( both  right)  and  her  half  sisters  of  a  superior  out-cross  family.  Now  the  line  of  breeding  co 
lues1  with  their  son,  B.  H.  H.  Valor’s  Majesty  ( left ),  whose  first  daughters  show  prom.se  of  raising  further 

+bo  'n'rnd'ii rti/nit/ii  nf  the  Black  Hole  Hollow  herd  and  farms . 
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A  Farmer  Writes  to  U.  S. 
Sen.  Aiken 

Because  I  feel  I  am  speaking  for 
most  of  my  neighbors,  will  you 
please  print  this  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  have  just  written  to  U.  S.  Senator 
George  Aiken,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee? 

“Dear  Senator  Aiken: 

I  do  not  approve  of  your  handling 
of  the  present  farm  problem.  If  I 
have  a  sick  cow,  I  call  a  vet  or  treat 
her  myself.  I  don’t  wait  and  fool 
around  hoping  she  will  get  better.  I 
could  not  afford  to  run  my  business 
that  way.  I  assume  from  your  TV 
interview  on  ‘Meet  the  Press’  that 
you  favor  the  theories  of  dairy  sur¬ 
pluses  taking  care  of  themselves,  of 
a  lower  parity  price  on  butter  and 
of  a  higher  one  on  powdered  milk. 

“Borden’s  just  raised  the  price  of 
milk  one  cent  a  quart  this  morning. 
Farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
this.  The  only  way,  at  this  time,  that 
they  can  barter  is  through  voting. 

“Through  my  trucking  to  the 
Chatham  Auction,  I  know  that  farm¬ 
ers  feel  bitterly  about  the  prices  paid 
to  them  for  their  livestock.  They  do 
not  favor  the  great  middleman 
spread.  Most  of  them  feel  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  doing  enough 
soon  enough.  In  this  section,  I  do 
not  believe  farmers  are  being 
propagandized.  No  one  has  ap¬ 
proached  me  or  my  neighbors. 

“When  you  have  control  prices  on 
most  everything  the  farmer  buys  for 
the  protection  of  others,  why  rele¬ 
gate  the  farmer  to  a  ‘class  of 
peasants’  and  throw  him  to  the 
wolves? 

“As  a  member  of  one  of  our 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  and 
in  fairness  to  the  farmer,  I  do  not 
think  you  should  have  let  a  member 
of  the  ‘Meet  the  Press’  panel  get 
away  with  the  inference  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  much  better  off  now  than 
in  1940-41.  The  prices  we  pay  for 
machinery  and  other  materials  and 
labor  are  so  high  in  comparison  with 
7-9  cents  a  pound  cows,  milk  at 
$4.25  a  cwt.,  that  such  a  radical 
statement  should  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged. 

“When  a  man  assumes  public 
office,  he  should  have  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  at  all  times. 

John  Smigel 
Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y.” 


Market  opened  steady  and  closed 
weaker  and  mostly  50  cents  lower 
for  cows;  bulls  steady.  Cutters, 
Medium  fat  and  fat  cows  $8.50-10; 
Canners  $7.00-8.00;  Shelly  and  off- 
grade  Canners  down  to  $4.00;  Fat 
yellow  cows  $7.00-8.00;  Good  heifers 
$13-14;  Medium  $10-12;  Common 
$9.00-11;  Heavy  sausage  bulls  $13- 
14;  Medium  $11.50-12.50;  Common 
$9.00-11. 

Calves  —  Market  steady.  Good  and 
Choice  $22-29;  Culls  $15-21;  Bobs 
$14  down. 

Hogs  —  Market  opened  steady  and 
closed  weak.  Bulk  of  Good  and 
Choice  170-240  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  $21- 
21.50;  240-280  lbs.  $20-21;  280-300 
lbs.  $19.50-20;  sows  weighing  300- 
600  lbs.  $17-19;  boars  $13-15. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  as  of  November  9,  1953: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,849;  Calves  — 
356;  Hogs  —  890;  Sheep  —  114. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $28-30; 
Choice  $26-27;  Good  $22-24;  Medi¬ 
um  $20-22;  Common  18-20. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$18-22;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $13-16;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$16-18. 

Cows:  Choice  $13.50-14.25;  Good 
$12.75-13.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$9.00-12.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$9.00-12;  Canners  $7.75-8.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
$16-25;  Good  and  Choice  $19-22.50; 
Common  and  Medium  $13-15;  Good 
and  Choice  .  $20-23;  Common  and 
Medium  $13-16. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $30- 
32;  Medium  $23-27;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $8.00-12. 

Grass  Fed  Steers  —  Choice  $21-23; 
Good  $19-21;  Medium  $17-19;  Com¬ 
mon  $13-17. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$21-23;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $15- 
18;  Common  Lambs  $8.00-12;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $3.00-7.00. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $20-22; 
Good  and  Choice  (160-180  lbs.)  $23- 
24;  Good  and  Choice  (200-220  lbs.) 
$23.50-24.25;  Good  and  Choice  (250- 
270  lbs.)  $23-23.50;  Good  and  Choice 
(300-350  lbs.)  $20-21;  Sows  $17-21. 


Leon  A.  Chapin 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  November 
6,  1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady  with  last  week.  Demand  was 
moderate,  supplies  decreased.  Price 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter — Good  grade  $12.10-15.50; 
Medium  $10-12.60;  Common  $8.00- 
9.75.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good  grade 
$11-12.40;  Medium  $10-11;  Cutters 
$9.00-10;  Heavy  Canners  $7.50-8.75; 
Light  Canners  $6.50-7.50;  Shelly 
Canners  $6.00  and  down.  Slaughter 
bulls  —  Good  grade  $13.50-14.50; 
Medium  $12-13.60;  Common  $9.60- 
11.50. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  stronger  as  compared  with 
last  week.  Demand  was  fairly  active 
and  supplies  increased.  Prices  per 
head:  Choice  vealers  $62-70;  Good 
$55-61;  Medium  $41-52;  Common 
and  Culls  $27-36;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs., 
$15-28;  Bobs,  65-85  lbs.,  $10-14; 
Bobs,  under  65  lbs.,  $10  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
was  moderate,  supplies  decreased. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights 
$21-22;  Heavyweights  $8.50-19.75; 
Medium  and  Light  Sows  $17.50-19; 
Heavy  Sows  $16.50-18;  Medium  and 
Light  Boars  $16  and  down;  Heavy 
Boars  $11.50-13;  Shoats  $15-20  each; 
Small  Pigs  $7.00-15  each. 


Leon  A.  Chapin,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack  on  October  28  while 
attending  a  convention  in  Houston, 
Texas.  He  was  68  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Chapin  had  been  president 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  since  1948, 
having  served  previously  as  treasurer 
and  director.  He  owned  and  operated 
a  400-acre  dairy  farm  in  North 
Bangor,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Hazel  Royce  Chapin,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons. 


Jersey  Cows  Have  Big 
Records 

Five  registered  Jersey  cows  in  the 
Heaven  Hill  Farms,  Lake  Placid 
Club,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  recently 
completed  records  on  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry  test  which  entitles 
them  to  special  recognition  from 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
Heaven  Hill  Farms  is  owned  by 
Henry  Uihlein.  The  high  producing 
animal  in  the  group  was  Masterman 
Standard  Karen  with  a  mature 
record  of  13,337  pounds  milk  con¬ 
taining  681  pounds  butterfat.  The 
other  cows  all  exceeded  550  pounds 
of  butterfat  on  a  twice-daily-milking, 
305-day  mature  equivalent  basis. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  November  6,  1953,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  700  estimated  including 
400  direct.  Saleable  receipts  included 
four  loads  of  rail  cattle. 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Good  and 
Choice  850-950  lb.  steers  $21.50-22; 
Commercial  and  Good  750-800  lb. 
steers  and  heifers  $17.25-18.25. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle  — 


*CKy  ACC- 

“That’s  what  I’ve  always  contended 
A  hog  is  a  clean  animal  if  you’ll  al 
low  him  to  be.” 


November  21,  1953 


BEST  in  EVERY 

Under  average  farming 
Conditions,  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  Into  meat,  milk  and 
butterfat  most  economically.  A 
Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world  —  also 
highest  records'on  twice-a-day  milk¬ 
ing!  Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG 
. . .  have  capacious  deep  body  and 
mammary  development  of  dairy 
cattle.  Their  TWO-WAY  bargain¬ 
ing  value  plus  greater  saleability  of 
calves  means  greater  farm  security 
under  uncertain  world  conditions. 

Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00» 
$2.00  per  yr. :  3  yrs.,  $5.00. 
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AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
313  SO.  GLENSTONE  AVE.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


Orangeville  Farm  Brown  Swiss  Sale 

TUESDAY ,  NOVEMBER  241h 

AT  ORANGEVILLE,  OHIO 

0O  Head  90 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  certified;  calfhood 
vaccinated.  SALE  STARTS  AT  11:00  A.  M.  on 
the  farm  just  south  of  Orangeville,  Ohio,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Ohio- Pennsylvania  line. 
This  sale  of  44  COWS,  38  BRED  and  OPEN 
HEIFERS,  8  BULLS,  plus  newborn  calves,  gives 
breeders  an  unprecedented  opportunity.  Greatest 
Swiss  Sale  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Pennsylania. 

Sale  under  the  management  of  — 

Norman  E.  Magnussen 

LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


- REGISTERED - 


GUERNSEYS 


Serviceable  Age  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves  —  Real  Production  Families 


Priced  Reasonable 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 


63  REG.  BROWN  SWISS 

-  SELL  AT  AUCTION  ~ 

When  I.  Sanford  Cross  of  Kyserike.  New  York, 
(Ulster  County,  southwest  of  Kingston)  sells 
his  extremely  nice  herd  at  his  farm.  This  is 
a  complete  dispersal  of  a  practical  well  bred 
herd.  The  herd  sire,  Lee’s  Hill  Famous  M. 
selling  is  one  of  the  very  best  bred  bulls  in 
the  country  today.  His  7  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  1010  lbs.  of  fat  from  25,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
One  grand  cow  family  in  the  herd  consists  of 
21  females  ail  selling.  Sale  managed  by  — 

Norman  E.  Magnussen 

LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN 


FOR  SALE  —  30  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES, 

YEARLINGS,  COWS.  TOP  BLOODLINES. 
OVERSTOCKED.  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 
Priced  at  $60  to  $300.  HEAVEN  HILL  FARM, 

,  F.  R.  SMITH,  Manager 

LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE* 3  Reg.  Jersey  Heilers 

EXCELLENT  STOCK  FROM  SIX 
MONTHS  TO  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 
OLD.  ALL  OR  IN  PART  FOR 
ONE-HALF  THEIR  WORTH. 

L.  G.  WESLEY 

OLD  BEDFORD  ROAD,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
PHONE  GREENWICH  8-7424 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

fHE  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  &  LAMBS 

FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y .  B REEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

RAM  FOR  SALE:  Registered  Champion  Corriedale, 
2  Vi  yrs.  Price  $125.  NORMANDY  FARM, 
LITCHFIELD.  CONN. _ Tel.  Jordan  7-5050 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &.  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS  ■ 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS  - 

SPRING  BOARS  &  SOWS  •  ALSO  FALL  PIGS 

Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace,  N.  Y.  Grand  Champion 
1953  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd. 
EDGAR  ANGLE.  R.  F.  D.  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 


85  Bred  COLUMBIA  Ewes  85 
KENTON,  OHIO  *  DECEMBER  14 

Sale  will  include  85  purebred  and 
registered  ewes  sired  by  and  bred 
to  one  of  our  three  National 
Champion  Rams  —  Yankee  Clip¬ 
per,  Grand  Duke  and  West¬ 
ward  Ho.  Also  ewes  bred  to 
the  Mariner,  1952  International 
Champion  Columbia  Ram. 

The  sale  will  feature  our  entire 
show  flock  direct  from  the  Chicago 
International  and  will  afford 
breeders  an  opportunity  to  secure 
stock  of  the  highest  quality  from 
one  of  the  outstanding  flocks  in 
the  country. 

FOR  CATALOG  &  FREE  FOLDER  WRITE  TO 

Hartley  Stock  Farm,  Box  33,  Page,  N.  D. 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER 


cfc CALVES 


We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  at 
our  yards  in  Plymouth,  Ohio  a 
large  selection  of  Hereford, 
Angus,  and  Shorthorn  Steers  or 
Heifers,  any  size  or  weight. 

CONTACT  US  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  BUYS  OF  THEM  ALL 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH  •  OHIO 

PHONES  54  A  62 


-  ZENDA  FARMS  - - 

HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 
THE  KIND  THAT  MAKES  FAST  GAINS 
For  Prices  and  Descriptions.  Write  or  Telephone 
CLINTON  MALDON.  Mgr„  CLAYTON.  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

HEIFERS  —  COWS  —  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  Phone  7111,  WOLCOTT.  N.  Y. 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  15  REGISTERED  2  YEAR  OLD  BRED 
HERREFORD  HEIFERS.  Short  of  Winter  Feed. 
PRICED  RIGHT,  NOW  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO 
BUY.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS, 

_ OELANSON,  NEW  YORK _ 

ANGUS  —  EXCELLENT  1953  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  Prize  Winning  Son  of  an  International 
Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  N.  Y. 

- REGISTERED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS - 

For  Sale:  FOUR  YOUNG  COWS.  ONE  BULL  of 
best  Scotch  bloodlines.  Can  no  longer  take  care  of 
them  and  will  accept  best  reasonable  -  offer. 

G.  W.  Van  Horn  Jr.,  Box  386,  R.  D.  I,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Polled  Hereford  Cattle 

PROMINENT  BLOODLINES 
T.  B.  AND  BANG  ACCREDITED 
S.  E.  WARD  &  SON, _ COLUMBIANA,  OHIO 

DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Dam  has  4  blue  ribbons. 
Paid  $350  for  her.  Sire  is  son  of  champion  The  Duke 
of  Silver  Ho.  C.  D.  Worth  $75  each.  Will  ship  express 
paid  $25.  Golden  sable  finest  white  markings,  papers 
&  pedigree.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS, _ WILTON,  N.  H. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups  "•& 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  TOP 
QUALITY.  JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  POCONO,  PA. 
COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Sired  by  son  of  champion.  Priced 
reasonable.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

-  BEAGLE  PUPPIES  - - 

ALSO  STARTED  AND  TRAINED  BEAGLES 
INDIAN  HOLLOW  BEAGLES,  121,  Commack,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS:  BEAUTIFUL,  PEDIGREED,  A.K.C. 
FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  SWANTON,  VT. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  b,uSs™  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 
Free  Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

-  VIRGIN  DOES  WANTED  - 

Four  Pounds  Up.  Highest  Prices.  Write-  First. 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BOARS,  GILTS  &  FEEDER  PIGS 

ALL  BREEDS.  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 
RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary 
N.  Y.  STATE  SWINE  ASSN.,  WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE:  FEEDER  PIGS  IN  LARGE  LOTS 

CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  B.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

2  REGISTERED  SHETLAND  WEANLING  COLTS 

For  Sale.  Chestnut  and  white  and  roan  and  white, 
mature  about  42  inches.  MRS.  GEORGE  W.  VAN 
HORN,  Jr.,  BOX  386,  R.  D.  I,  NEWTON,  N.  H. 
(Newton-Johnsonburg  Road) 

GOATS 


SAANEN  SIRE 


Proven,  Hornless,  Reg.  From  High  Producing  Stock. 
HORN,  jr„  BOX  386,  R.  D.  I,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


MONTADALE  BRED  EWE  SALE 

Monday,  Nov.  23,  at  Lakeville,  Conn.  •  Farm  of  E.  Irving  Eldredge 
50  Top  Quality  Ewes  Bred  to  Top  Quality  Rams 

ATTEND  THIS  SALE  AND  START  A  FLOCK  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHEEP  IN  AJMERICA. 


MONTADALE  STANDARD 

1.  Small  head,  open  face 

2.  Clean  legs,  heavy  fleeces 

3.  Choice  mutton  quality 

4.  Prolific,  good  mothers 


THE  MOST  TALKED  ABOUT  BREED 
IN  THE  WORLD 
Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
and 

JUDGING  INSTRUCTIONS 

AUCTIONEER:  COL.  EARL  H.  WRIGHT,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 
SALES-MANAGER:  E.  H.  MATTINGLY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Seaboard  Montadale  SHeepbreeders’  Association 

(FROM  VIRGINIA  TO  MAINE) 

0.  D.  CAMERON,  Secretary  R.  D.  I,  BOYERTOWN.  PENNA. 
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From  Your  Favorite  Snapshot 


A  truly  personal  Christmas  Greeting, 
featuring  your  own  family  group,  children, 
house  or  any  snapshot!  On  deluxe  deckle- 
edge  cards  including  appropriate  holiday 
greeting.  New  styles.  Name  included  .  .  . 
50c  extra. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Send  negative  of  your  snapshot  with 
3c  return  postage.  Without  negative, 
send  50c  for  new  negative.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Avoid  last-minute  rush  .  .  . 
send  now!  Sample  offer  expires  Dec.  1. 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  SERVICE 

BOX  290,  DEPT.  R.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
“Where  Your  Films  Are  Made.” 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  II9-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


French  Fry  Potato  Gutter 

One  Easy  Stroke  makes 
24  French  Frys.  Stays 
Sharp  and  Bright.  Easy 
to  Clean.  Handy  for 
Dicing  other  foods  and 
Salads  toe.  Ideal  Xmas 
Gift.  S2.50 
Delivered. 

Send  Cash 
Money  Order 
or  Cheek 


ish, 
rder 
,  to: 


A  &T  Wholesale  Go.,  P.  0.  Box  1 5, Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


NO  MORE 


W  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


»HARD  WATER  RASH 

We  have  a  M 
DIAMOND  M 
Water  Softener  Cfe 


A  DIAMOND  Water  Softener 
removes  the  minerals  that 
cause  “hard  water  rash!" 
Soft  water  cuts  the  work  in 
laundering  and  dishwashing. 
Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


GREETING  CARD  AGENTS 

“NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES” 

Over  200  items  including  nationally  advertised,  best 
selling.  Greeting  Card  Assortments  and  Popular 
Priced  Gifts  at  no  increase  in  prices.  Write  today  for 
two  big,  full-color  catalogs  and  price  list. 

Prompt  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

TOM -WAT  STUDIOS 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Serving  agents  and  organizations  for  a  quarter-century 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Send  For 
Catalogue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


NURSES  •  R.  N.’s 

Various  capacities  —  must  have  recent  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  as  charge  or  floor  nurses:  for  night  super¬ 
visor  at  $245.09  a  month.  On  day  or  evening  shifts, 
$220.00  a  month  as  starting  salaries  —  if  no  recent 
hospital  experience,  pay  rate  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  experience.  Apply  the  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES, 
PINEHAVEN  NURSING  HOME,  PINEWALD,  N.  J. 

DEifAiuiur  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KcVULVINu  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  Ail  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  $1.00  POSTPAID— 
6  BOXES  $5.00.  GUARANTEED. 

NEPCO.  LEROY  5,  OHIO 
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Thanksgiving  at  Grandma’s  These  Days 


The  Woman  and  Home  Garden 
— And  How  It  Grows 


This  is  the  season  of  Thanksgiving. 
And  I  have  two  reasons,  the  best 
in  the  world  for  me  personally,  to 
be  glad  ahd  grateful. 

The  first  is  that  scores  and  scores 
of  readers  have  made  the  Woman 
and  Home  Garden  a  reality.  For 
weeks  seeds  and  bulbs,  tubers  and 
slips,  house  and  hedge  plants,  vines 
and  succulents,  have  filled  our  R.  D. 
4  mail  box  across  the  road,  here  in 
the  farming  country  outside  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  a  joy,  day  after  day, 
to  hold  envelopes  to  my  ear,  listen 
to  their  soft  rattle,  and  to  say:  “More 
seeds  for  next  Spring!”  And  to  feel 
of  a  package  and  exclaim:  “These 
must  be  bulbs  to  plant  this  Fall!”  In 
every  single  case,  the  name  and 
home  address  of  you,  the  sender,  was 
a  fresh  experience  in  a  flood  of 
generosity  on  your  part,  and  an  an¬ 
swering  tide  of  giving  thanks  on  my 
own. 

So  far,  it  has  not  been  possible, 
from  the  point  of  time,  to  write  to 
each  of  you  but,  until  you  do  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  letter  from  me,  I  ask 
you  please  especially  to  take  my 
gratitude  and  delight  on  this  page. 
As  you  know,  every  gift  to  the 
Garden  will  bear  your  name  in  its 
separate  spot  indoors  and  out. 

Already  the  bulbs  are  safely  be¬ 
low  ground,  green  things  are  taking 
root  in  water  and  soil  in  the  house, 
plans  are  in  the  making  for  Spring 
planting.  The  Woman  and  Home 
Garden,  yours  and  mine  together, 
has  been  begun.  By  next  Summer, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  thought 
alone,  it  should  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree. 


The  second  reason  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  1953  is  as  treasured  as  it  is 
unexpected.  These  many,  weeks  since 
October  3rd  have  brought  in  the 
R.  D.  box  still  another  flood  of  mail: 
a  wealth  of  wishes  for  the  new  life 
here  in  the  country  and  with  my 
family.  These  letters  from  you  have 
carried  a  particular  message  which 
planted  a  seed  of  still  another  kind. 

The  message  again  and  again  was 
this:  “  ‘The  Rural’  will  never  be  the 
same  without  you.”  Over  and  over 
I  replied:  “And  I  shall  never  be  the 
same  without  ‘The  Rural.’  ”  It  was 
this  realization  that  planted  the 
seed:  “Why  could  I  not  simply  move 
my  desk  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  office  itself,  only  75  miles 
away,  to  my  own  room  here  in  this 
rural  home?  And  why  could  I  not 
go  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  often 
enough  to  consult  with  our  Editor 
and  Publisher,  Mr.  Berghold?” 

If  I  could  do  these  two  things,  I 
could  then  continue  to  work  with 
yourselves,  as  always  by  mail;  and 
still  work  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  by  direct  contact  and  under 
Mr.  Berghold’s  guidance  in  person. 
Once  that  amazing  seed  took  root,  I 
lost  no  time  in  helping  it  to  flourish. 
Happily  for  me  it  has  borne  fruit. 
No  new  Woman  and  Home  Editor 
had  yet  been  chosen;  once  again  I 
have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
being  just  that. 

In  picking  up  the  threads,  I  know 
how  undreamed  of  such  happening 
was  when  I  took  leave  of  you  in 
October  and  asked  for  the  Woman 
and  Home  Garden  as  a  living  link 
with  yourselves.  Now  in  November 
there  is  one  difference:  I  shall  not 


It’s  still  over  the  hills,  but  not  so 
far  away,  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma’s 
these  days.  Modern  means  of  travel 
have  changed  the  distance,  and 
Thanksgiving  visits  to  the  farm  are 
no  longer  made  by  sleigh  with 
everybody  bundled  up  in  heavy 
wraps.  Even  the  weather  is  differ¬ 
ent:  less  and  less  do  we  have  snow 
on  November  roads. 

The  greatest  change,  however, 
takes  place  in  the  farmhouse  and  in 
Grandma  and  Grandpa.  None  of  us 
wants  to  give  up  the  memory  of 
times  gone  by;  certainly  all  of  us 
value  them.  But  they  were  rugged, 
and  hard  especially  on  our  grand¬ 
parents,  indoors  and  out.  I,  for  one 
at  least,  love  our  America  as  it  is 
today. 

Grandma  in  1953  does  not  have  to 
spend  a  week  preparing  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  for  the  family.  No 
longer  does  she  labor  over  mince¬ 
meat  far  ahead,  nor  stop  to  stuff 
the  big,  black  kitchen  range  with 
wood  while  pumpkin  slowly  stews 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  not  to 
mention  keeping  the  oven  just  right 
for  pie  after  pie. 

She  and  “the  girls”  don’t  have  to 
have  a  huge  housecleaning;  with 
vacuum  cleaner  and  automatic 
washer  the  place  is  ready  for 
company  most  anytime.  She  doesn’t 
have  to  wait  for  Grandpa  to  kill  the 
turkey;  today  she  just  remembers 
to  set  out  to  thaw  the  frozen  bird 
from  her  freezer  or  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  store. 

It’s  good  not  to  forget  our  own 
Grandma  who  stood  on  the  porch 
waving,  dressed  in  her  best  black 
silk,  large  snowy  apron  about  her 
plump  middle,  a  bit  of  white  lace 
on  top  of  her  plain  hairdo.  But  to¬ 
day  she  is  apt  to  look  as  up-to-date 
as  her  visiting  grandchildren:  a  trip 
to  have  her  hair  done  is  lots  easier 
than  a  trip  to  the  pump. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  today  at  the 
farm  is  still  a  feast,  but  guests  will 
be  thinking  of  their  figures,  and  so 
will  Grandma!  There  will  be  turkey 
and  all  the  fixings  but  less  heavy 
foods  and  root  vegetables,  more 
fresh  frozen,  and  a  green  salad. 

Table  conversation  likewise  has 
changed.  Grandma’s  vote  is  just  as 
important  as  Grandpa’s,  and  the 
women  will  be  just  as  interested  in 
what  the  menfolk  talk  about,  and 
will  join  in. 

Make  no  mistake,  however,  about 
the  Grandma  of  1953.  Her  heart  is 
in  the  right  place.  She  is  already 
counting  the  days  till  Susie  and  her 
family,  Jim  and  his  own  too,  come 
home  for  Thanksgiving.  And  she 
will  hold  the  new  baby  with  just  as 
much  love  and  gratitude  as  her  own 
grandmother  had  in  rocking  her. 

Agnes  A.  Ward 


only  be  your  Editor,  as  of  old,  but, 
as  of  the  new  way,  I  shall  be  living 
exactly  the  kind  of  life  that  you  are 
having  — a  rural  life.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  third  and  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  my  Thanksgiving- 

Persis  Smith 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Pilgrims 

They  cleared  and  they  planted,  they  hunted  and  fished; 

They  picked  of  wild  berries  whatever  they  wished; 

They  built  their  log  cabins,  a  hearthplace  of  stone; 

They  conquered  the  forest,  lived  bravely  alone. 

They  sugared  and  neighbored,  built  churches  and  mills, 

Stone  fences  and  roadways  —  cured  herbs  for  their  ills; 

They  gathered  for  quiltings,  wove  linen  from  flax; 

They  lived  by  the  distaff,  the  musket  and  axe. 

They  read  their  great  Bibles,  gave  thanks,  and  they  prayed; 

By  them  the  foundations  of  freedom  were  laid. 

Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shavl>  Butler 


Make  Christmas  Cards  with  Multicolors! 
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2740 


Cuddle -Kitty  and  Aprons  for  Gifts. 


2005  —  Gift  Apron  Items  —  Even  for  Yourself!  One  Includes  Pot- 
holders.  These  two  little  apron  ideas  are  so  distinct  and  different,  you’ll 
want  to  make  them  up  in  favorite  fabrics  for  your  Christmas  list.  One  apron 
has  potholders;  the  other,  diamond  shaped  patch  pockets.  Each  in  one  size 
only,  each  takes  only  1%  yds.  35-in.  Ric-rac  or  trim  can  be  smart  accent! 
25  cents. 

123  —  Big  Soft  Snow-White  Kitten  Snuggle  Toy!  A  darling  armful  to 
cuddle.  Kitty,  with  a  red  rose  on  his  head  and  a  red  satin  neck  bow,  is  a 
perfect  Christmas  gift  for  small  children.  Just  crochet  it  of  heavy-duty 
cotton.  Pussy  is  12  inches  long,  a  fine  five-inch  tail,  nine  inches  in  height. 
The  crochet  “loop”  stitch  provides  Tabby  with  an  abundance  of  “fur.”  Make 
whiskers  of  dental'  floss,  eyes  of  bright  green  buttons,  nose  red  felt,  and 
mouth  a  dash  of  red  thread.  Complete  instructions!  20  cents.  , 

127  —  Make  Your  Own  Christmas  Cards  With  Multicolor!  Also  dress 
up  party  tablecloths  and  napkins,  decorate  plain  packages  and  white 
ribbons  for  gifts  by  simply  ironing  off  these  gay  Yule  red  and  green  trans¬ 
fer  motifs.  Pattern  has  27  designs,  ranging  from  iy2  to  4*/2  inches  of  snow¬ 
flakes,  pine  cones,  holly,  poinsettias  and  reindeer  for  -delightfuly  person¬ 
alized  and  inexpensive  holiday  itqms.  20  cents. 

2739  —  Half  Size  Dress  in  High  Fashion.  This  lovely  design  is  made 
especially  to  flatter  and  to  fit  the  half-size  figure  in 1  this  headline  style. 
Your  choice  of  collar  or  sweetheart  neckline;  three-quarter  or  short  cuffed 
sleeves.  Gibson  tucks  soften  shoulders.  Sizes  14  y2  to  24  y2,  even  numbers. 
Size  16%:  3%  yds.  39-in.  or  3%  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

2740  —  Smart,  Attractive  Variety  for  All  Season.  Team  this  attractive 
six-gore  skirt  with  fitted  jacket  for  smart  two-piece;  then  switch  to  weskit 
top  for  still  a  second  fashionable  ensemble.  Sizes  are  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18: 
Jacket  with  long  sleeves  and  skirt,  3x/2  yds.  of  54-in.  Weskit,  1%  yds.  39-in. 
25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Grace  Before  Bread 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  miracle 
°f  leaves  wrought  once  again;  seen 
the  golden  grain  come  pouring,  in 
from  hill  and  vale  and  plain. 

Blessing  fell  upon  the  seed  and 
s°il,  on  work  and  hand  and  brain. 

The  people  shall  be  fed. 

Prom  orchard^  vine  and  garden, 
Plenteous  yield  is  gathered  in,  fili¬ 
ng  storehouse,  shelf  and  '  cellar, 
heaping  basket,  box  and  bin. 

.  This  is  the  time  for  glad  thanks¬ 
giving.  Where  shall  praise  begin.  .  . 

Our  thanks  for  daily  bread. 

Pennsylvania  Mae  G.  Smith 


The  Day’s  Work 

Garden  tools  won’t  winter  well 
unless  first  cleaned  up.  Trowels, 
forks,  shovels,  etc.,  need  a  good  out¬ 
door  scrubbing  in  a  pail  of  hot  water, 
and  a  good  rinse.  Metal  surfaces  do 
well  with  an  oiling  after  the  wash. 
Anything  that  can  be  hung  up  stays 
drier  and  put. 


Black  or  dark  wool  mittens  and 
gloves  don’t  show  the  dirt  so  soon, 
but  regular  sudsing  and  grand  rins¬ 
ing  make  the  wool  last  longer  and 
keep  hands  warmer. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
7  prices  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-16,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


HEARING  BAD? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  4RN8  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Save  SAFELY  Sy  TTCeUl 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $64,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/A45 

V  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK — NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton — 2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  unex¬ 
celled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  657,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


Own  GERANIUMS 

It's  Easy/  mtsg&t 

BwpeeljfiW 

seeds  mtfmr 

Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 
mixed  colors, enormous  flowers 
— indoors  in  winter,  outdoors  in 
summer .  Special,  20  Seeds  10c,  with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

356  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


-  MENNONITE  COMMUNITY  COOK  BOOK - 

Contains  1,400  excellent  mouth-watering  recipes  from 
Mennonite  homes  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  512  pages,  attractive  binding  and  beautiful 
color  photographs.  Deluxe  Edition  with  Thumb  index 
$4.50  Postpaid.  Regular  Edition  $3.50  Postpaid. 
AMOS  LEHIGH,  R.  No.  3,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


Address 


Town 


Stole - ?5 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomf  orts-help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today »' 


_  G I FTS,  NOVELTIES,  RELIGIOUS  PIECES.  FIG¬ 
URINES,  in  CERAMICS.  Illustrated  Booklet  10  cents 
HOMECRAFT  STUDIO  RNY 
91  MT.  VERNON  ST.,  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


MAKE  YOUR 
LAMPS  INTO 


Now  for  the  first  time  you  can  bring  Hollywood's  famous  "Christmas 
Tree  Lane"  right  into  your  home.  These  perfect  replicas  fit  over  any 
lamp  instead  of  your  regular  shade — The  cleverest  decorating  idea 
in  years.  Each  shade  beautifully  lithographed  in  forest  green  with 
white  "snow"  on  die  cut  branches  that  stand  out  for  easy  decorat¬ 
ing.  Can  be  used  for  many  seasons.  Complete  with  simple  illustrated 
instructions.  At^this  low  price,  you'll  want  several.  With  order  of 
2  or  more,  you'll  receive  free  12-page  book  of  world's  most 
popular  Hymns  and  Carols ...  words  and  music.  Order  now. 
,  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

RICHARD’S  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

5864  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Dept.  31,  Hollywood  28, Calif. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 


This  is  the  34th  birthday  of  Our  Page.  Many  friends  have  been 
made  here,  and  many  careers  have  had  their  first  start  here.  As  you 
know,  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  originality  of  all  the  contributions 
printed  on  this  page.  Our  Page  has  reached  out  to  many  far  places 
of  the  world;  to  name  a  few:  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Philippine 
Islands,  Chile,  Trinidad,  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  many'  other  countries.  We  now  provide  an  inter¬ 
national  meeting  place  for  those  who  want  to  offer  a  friendly  hand  to 
other  fellow  beings.  Happy  Birthday,  Our  Page! 

Next  month  is  the  grandest  one  of  all  the  year.  Christmas  comes 
with  all  its  tinsel,  presents,  snow,  good  cheer  and  £ood  will  toward 
others!  Good  will  is  something  to  practice  all  year  long.  Let’s  not  for¬ 
get  that. 

A  message  to  Claire  Martineau:  Will  you  please  enclose  your 
address  next  time? 

Now  let  us  give  thanks  for  the  best  Thanksgiving  ever. 

—  Elsie  Unger 


The  Book  Review  Column 


TITLE  PAGE  ILLUSTRATION:  Drawn  by  Elna  Masters,  17,  Massachusetts 


NATURE’S  WAYS:  By  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews. 

REVIEWED  by  Elna  Masters,  17,  Mass. 

This  wonderful  book  by  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews  tells  of  wild  life  all  over  the 
world.  The  author  explains  how  nature  has 
given  protective  coloring  to  bugs,  birds, 
animals  and  fish  so  they  cannot  be  seen 
unless  you  know  in  some  other  way  that 
they  are  really  there.  He  tells  how  insects 
look  like  the  leaves  in  which  they  live  so 
that  the  birds  miss  many  of  them.  Some 
creatures,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  their  enemies,  stay  so  still  that  they 
are  not  noticed.  Some  of  these  are  deer, 
birds  and  the  gibbon  monkey. 

Do  you  know  that  the  fastest  creature  on 
wings  is  the  deer  bat  fly  which  can  go  818 
miles  an  hour?  That  is  faster  than  our  jet 
planes.  The  duck  hawk  can  go  180  miles 
an  hour  and  the  desert  gazelle  goes  as  fast 
as  60  miles  an  hour. 


Mr.  Andrews  tells  about  the  fish  with 
built-in  bifocals,  the  bear  that  lives  on 
ants,  why  the  robin  hops  and  stops,  and 
about  the  leaf  that  can  walk.  He  tells  of 
the  huge  tortoise  that  still  lives  on  St. 
Helena  Island:  it  was  there  when  Napoleon 
was  exiled  to  the  island.  This  tortoise  is 
estimated  to  be  over  200  years  old.  Do  you 
know  why  the  chuckwalla  lizard  wears  an 
oversize  skin?  And  have  you  heard  about 
the  huge  man-eating  clam  that  weighs  a  ton 
and  is  six  feet  long? 

You  have  often  heard  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  After  you  have  read 
this  book  you  will  realize  how  true  that 
saying  is.  Our  old  world  is  inhabited  by 
many  strange  and  wonderful  creatures.  By 
the  way,  this  book  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  color  and  with  photographs.  I  am  sure 
you  would  like  to  own  or  read  it.  You  can 
find  it  in  nearly  every  library  or  bookstore. 


Drawn  by  Elna  Masters,  17,  Massachusetts 


IT  ALL  HAPPENED  THROUGH  OUR 
PAGE! 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  so  you 
can  let  other  boys  and  girls  know  of  my 
wonderful  experiences  that  have  happened, 
and  are  going  to  happen,  because  of  Our 
Page. 

First  of  all  I  want  you  to  know  that  I’ve 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  most 
wonderful  pen  pal  from  Lynn,  Mass.  He 
spent  his  vacation  here  in  Plymouth  be¬ 
fore  going  into  the  Service.  We  had  a 
wonderful  time  together.  Now  he’s  in  the 
Navy  and  enjoys  it.  I  haven’t  heard  from 
him  in  quite  some  time  because  of  his 
services  to  the  United  States. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and 
I’m  to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  my  pen 
pal  from  New  Jersey  as  maid  of  honor  at 
the  wedding.  I  have  never  met  her  but 
we’ve  written  to  each  other  for  about  five 
years.  The  correspondence  started  through 
Our  Page.  I’m  looking  forward  to  meeting 
her  at  last;  she  is  Marlene  Love. 

I  wish  to  thank  Elsie  Unger  for  bring¬ 
ing  two  friends  to  me  I  might  never  have 
had  otherwise.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
boys  and  girls,  and  maybe  you’ll  be  able 
to  meet  friends  as  I  did.  —  Carol  Proctor, 
Massachusetts. 


WANTS  A  MEDICAL  CAREER 

I  have  many  pen  pals  from  Our  Page  and 
would  like  to  have  more.  I  live  on  a  poul¬ 
try  farm  and  am  interested  in  popular 
music,  sports,  drawing  and,  most  of  all,  a 
career  in  medicine.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  my  age  from 
overseas  and  in  the  United  States.  —  Grayce 
Lucca,  15,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  GIRL  LOVES  HORSES 

I’ve  been  reading  Our  Page  for  quite  a 
while  and  I  think  it’s  wonderful.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  school  and  my  favorite  hobby 
or  sport  is  horseback  riding.  I  love  horses 
and  anything  having  to  do  with  them.  I 
also  love  dogs  and  hope  to  own  one  of 
my  own  soon;  I  do  have  my  own  horse. 
I  like  swimming,  skating  and  all  other 
sports.  My  home  is  a  55-acre  farm  with 
many  animals.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  wishes  to  write  to  me.  — 
Shirley  Orr,  15,  New  York. 


ELIZABETH  TO  HER  FUTURE  PEN  PALS 

Like  all  of  you,  I  enjoy  Our  Page  very 
much.  It  is  not  only  interesting  but  I  learn 
a  great  deal  from  it.  I  prefer  the  drawings, 
poems  and,  of  course,  the  book  reviews 
above  all  others.  I’m  a  senior  in  high  school 
and  live  on  a  small  farm.  My  hobbies  are 
reading,  cooking,  sewing  and  dancing.  I  am 
hoping  to  hear  from  many  of  you  real 
soon.  —  Elizabeth  Phillips,  17,  New  York. 


RUTH  IS  KEEPING  HOUSE 

We  have  a  70-acre  dairy  farm  and  I  help 
around  the  farm  and  in  the  house.  My 
mother  is  on  an  airplane  trip  to  Europe 
for  the  first  time,  so  I  am  keeping  house. 
My  hobbies  are  reading,  writing  letters, 
playing  the  piano  and  watching  TV.  I  have 
one  brother.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  other  boys  and  girls.  —  Ruth  Schewe, 
10,  Pennsylvania. 


GOOD  WISHES  FROM  A  NEWCOMER 

I  just  started  to  read  Our  Page  and  like 
it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  dancing, 
swimming,  skating  and  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  stars.  I  love  dogs  and  would  love 
to  own  one  myself.  I  am  a  freshman  in 
high  school  'and  would  be  so  glad  to  hear 
from  you  boys  and  girls  my  age.  —  Evelyn 
Edge,  14,  Massachusetts. 


INVADER 

The  setting  sun  made  the  scene  impres¬ 
sive.  There  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  heavy  foliage  lay  a  fawn  with 
wideawake  eyes  and  small  spots  on  its 
tannish  coat.  Then,  during  the  night,  it 
happened.  An  invader  came  to  disturb  the 
quiet,  a  great  buck  that  stole  silently  to 
the  place  where  the  fawn  lay. 

Suddenly  another  large  buck  came  crash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bushes  to  meet  the  invader. 
The  two  bucks  glared  at  each  other  and 
then  started  fighting.  The  fight  lasted  all 
night  with  the  sound  of  clashing  antlers. 
Other  animals  gathered  and  watched  tense¬ 
ly  as  the  bucks  went  round  and  round  in 
circles  lunging  at  each  other.  Blood 
streamed  down  the  defender’s  neck  but 
still  he  fought  bravely  on. 


Dawn  came  and  there  in  the  still  shadows 
lay  the  fawn  and  its  mother.  High  above 
them  stood  the  scarred  but  triumphant 
buck  with  his  family.  The  invader  was 
gone;  but  in  its  place  lay  a  new  one:  the 
sweet  innocent  fawn,  ready  to  invade  a  big, 
wonderful  world  of  his  own.  —  Janet 
Marshall,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


BARBARA  RAISES  HER  OWN  CALVES 

We  live  on  a  290-acre  dairy  farm  and  I 
have  my  own  calves  to  raise.  I  enjoy  swim¬ 
ming  and  enjoy  writing.  I  have  other 
hobbies  such  as  taking  pictures.  I’m  a  junior 
in  high  school  and  would  like  to  have  pen 
pals  to  write  to.  —  Barbara  Aiken,  16,  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Dale  Parry,  14,  New  York 


SPOKEN  THOUGHTS 

That  head  upon  my  knee, 

And  the  paw  that  beckons  me. 

That  face  so  trusting  and  sad 
Make  me  feel  both  proud  and  glad. 
Those  eyes  so  beautiful  and  fine, 
When  they  look  up  into  mine, 
Always  speak  these  words  to  me; 
“My  friend  you’ll  ever  be.” 

Marjorie  Polmonteer,  16,  New  York 


WHO 

There  is  a  certain  person 
Whom  I  love  so  dear; 

She  treats  me  very  kindly 
And  to  me  she’s  very  near. 

She  taught  me  all  my  manners, 
Forgotten  now  and  then, 

But  always  she’ll  forgive  me 
And  remind  me  once  again. 

In  the  morning  she  will  wake  me 
Then  gently  wake  my  brother; 

I  guess  you  know  the  one  I  mean: 
The  dearest  one,  my  Mother. 

—  By  Carole  Nittoly,  13,  New  York 


NANCY  WOULD  LOVE  PEN  PALS 

I  don’t  have  any  brothers  or  sisters.  I  am 
in  the  ninth  grade  in  school.  My  father 
takes  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  don’t  have 
any  pets  except  a  stray  mother  cat  and  her 
two  kittens.  I  love  horses  and  love  to  ride 
but  have  never  owned  one;  I  wish  I  did. 
I  also  like  to  read  stories  about  the  West 
and  horse  books  like  Silver  Birch  and  the 
Black  Stallion  series.  I  would  like  to  have 
boys  and  girls  write  to  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  abroad.  I  have  one 
pen  pal  in  England  but  no  others.  —  Nancy 
Neale,  14,  Ohio. 


QUITE  A  COLLECTOR 

I’ve  just  begun  to  read  Our  Page.  Pen 
pals  are  one  of  my  hobbies.  I  also  collect 
stamps,  insects  and  horse  pictures.  I  love 
to  ride  and  have  a  riding  horse  of  my  own. 
Please  write  to  me  for  I  shall  be  waiting 
to  hear.  Karolyn  Webster,  13,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons,  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading,  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed.  Check  with  your  Post 
Office  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
States. 

New  York:  Mary  Willibey;  Carol  Detras, 
12;  Elizabeth  Philips,  17;  Joyce  Bassler,  12; 
Lorraine  Winchell,  17;  Emaline  Goggin,  15: 
Barbara  Aiken,  16;  Carol  Dickow,  11;  Carol 
Nittoly,  13;  Linda  Bronson,  12;  Karolyn 
Webster,  13;  Marjorie  Polmonteer,  16;  Emma 
Rood,  18. 

Pennsylvania:  Sarah  Keller,  13;  Ruth 
Schewe,  16;  Barbara  Wintermantel,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Evelyn  Edge,  14. 

Vermont:  Carolyn  *Rowele,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Grayce  Lucca,  15. 

Ohio:  Nancy  Neale,  14.  ' 

Missouri:  Linda  Troup,  13. 

England:  Hilary  Edwards,  16;  Suzette 
Riley,  14;  Patricia  Everall,  14. 


Drawn  by  Claire  ^lartineau,  16,  Rhode  Island  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME:  Drawn  by  James  Kaelin,  New  York 


HOUSE  FOR  RENT 

Drawn  by  Dale  Parry,  14,  New  York 
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Modern  Calf  Feeding 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  al¬ 
ways  been  known  for  its  contro¬ 
versial  subjects  and  unbiased  airing 
of  definite  beliefs.  We  read  them  all 
with  interest. 

One  of  its  recent  most  interesting 
articles  was  by  Dr.  Herman  on  rais¬ 
ing  calves  (Sept.  5,  1953  issue). 
While  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Herman  says, 
that  fine  calves  are  raised  on  milk 
alone,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  we 
have  entered  into  a  period  of  new 
improved  methods  in  practically  all 
fields  and  must  recognize  their  ex* 
istence?  ' 

Years  ago,  baby  formulae  were 
scoffed  at,  but  in  this  more  enlight¬ 
ened  generation  the  planned,  baby 
formula  has  produced  larger  bone 

structure  and  more  healthy  and 
handsome  human  individuals.  This  is 
definitely  true  of  animals,  too,  when 
they  are  fed  formulae  with  their 

vitamin  and  scientific  growth  ele¬ 

ments.  They  develop  into  larger  and 
more  productive  animals. 

Lately,  the  raising  of  calves  has 
become  a  highly  controversial  sub¬ 
ject  as  farmers  know  the  value  of 
raising  their  own  herd  replacements. 
Farmers  are  realizing  more  than 

ever  that  the  first  two  or  three 


three  and  a  half  months  old,  and  we 
took  the  accompanying  picture  at  that 
age.  On  taping  these  calves,  we 
found  the  one  raised  on  the  nurse 
cow  weighed  198  pounds;  the  one 
raised  on  the  milk  replacement 
formula  weighed  257  pounds.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Morrison’s  averages  for 
the  breed,  these  Holstein  calves 
should  normally  weigh  200  pounds  at 
three  and  a  half  months. 

We  think  that  most  farmers  derive 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  pride 
in  raising  fine  animals.  Watching  the 
development  of  these  baby  animals 
is  one  compensation  for  all  the  hard 
work.  We  know  that,  before  any 
method  of  feeding,  good  manage¬ 
ment  comes  first.  Calves  must  be 
kept  dry  and  out  of  drafts,  or  the 
best  nutrition  formula  in  the  world 
will  not  work. 

The  next  step  is  to  pick  the  better 
or  best  milk  replacement  formula. 
Whether  prices  of  milk  are  up  or 
down,  we  believe  that  milk  replace¬ 
ment  formulae  will  have  increased 
use,  not  only  for  reasons  of  economy 
but  as  a  safer,  more  foolproof  method 
of  feeding  young  calves.  The  fat  con¬ 
tent  is  more  stable.  The  calves  have 
less  stomach  upsets.  The  antibiotics 


“JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOORS? 

Not  me!  I  walk  on 
Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 


The  calf  in  front ,  raised  on  the  nurse  cow,  was  average  in  weight  at  3V2 
months  of  age;  the  one  in  hack — its  twin,  fed  on  the  formula  feed,  weighed 

57  pounds  above  average. 


months’  start  of  a  calf’s  life  deter¬ 
mines  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
future  cow  and  has  a  direct  effect  on 
his  pocketbook.  We  do  agree  with 
Dr.  Herman4  that  colostrum  should  be 
fed  to  calves  the  first  two  or  three 
days  but,  by  feeding  a  milk  replace¬ 
ment  formula  after  the  colostrum, 
we  get  exceptional  growth  in  our 
calves. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  several 
State  Experiment  Stations  that  iden¬ 
tical  twins  furnish  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  results  in  feeding  tests.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  many  sets 
of  these  animals  for  our  own  feed¬ 
ing  tests.  One  calf  (No.  1)  was  raised 
on  whole  milk,  the  other  (No.  2)  on 
a  milk  replacement  formula.  Al¬ 
though  No.  2  was  the  smaller  calf, 
she  made  better  gains  at  a  much 
lower  cost,  as  the  following  weight 
figures  show:  No.  1 — at  birth  103 
lbs.;  at  six  weeks  132  lbs.;  at  10 
weks  187  lbs.;  at  12  weeks  206  lbs. 
No.  2 — at  birth  97  lbs.;  at  six  weeks 
132  lbs.;  at  10  weeks  179  lbs.;  at  12 
weeks  209  lbs. 

Here  are  our  feed  figures: 

For  No.  1  Calf 


5  qts.  whole  milk  @  12c  qt. 

for  90  day's  (year  1949) . $54.00 

45  lbs,  grain  @  3.40 .  1.53 

90  lbs.  hay  @  20 . . .  1.80 


No.  1  calf’s  cost  @  90  days . $57.33 

For  No.  2  Calf 
9  qts.  whole  milk  @  120  qt. 

for  6  days  (year  1949) . $  1.08 

62  lbs.  formula  at  170 .  10.54 

45  lbs.  grain  at  3.40 .  1.53 

90  lbs.  ,  hay  at  20 .  1.80 


No.  2  calf’s  cost  @  90  days . $14.95 


that  are  generally  added  save  at 
least  half  the  mortality.  The  added 
vitamins  insure  healthier  calves  with 
more  chance  to  develop.  We  believe 
that  milk  replacement  formulae  are 
here  to  stay.  D.  Long 

New  York 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Grassland  Farming  —  Finding 
hidden  acres  and  biggeh  profits  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  illustrated  booklet, 
“Grassland  Farming,”  released  for 
distribution  by  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.  “Grass  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop  is  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities.  .  .within  the  reach 
of  the  modern  farmer,”  says  the 
brochure.  It  then  shows  how  grass 
acreage  may  be  increased  and  profits 
boosted  by  improving  the  “hidden 
acres”  on  many  farms.  Profitable 
pasture  land  can  be  salvaged  from 
brush  land,  by  clearing  land  along 
rivers  and  streams  and  by  turning 
low  profit  crop  landx  into  pasture. 
Caterpillar  crawler  tractors  and 
bulldozers  are  pictured  clearing  trees 
and  brush,  disking  weeds  and  sage¬ 
brush,  pulling  root  rakes  and  digging 
trench  silos.  This  eight-page  booklet, 
printed  in  two  colors,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  charge  from  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Peoria  8, 
Ill.  Ask  for  “Grassland  Farming”  — 
Caterpillar  form  30769. 


Only  this  week  a  friend  tele¬ 
phoned  us  and  said  he  wanted  us 
to  look  at  his  recent  experiment. 
One  of  his  best  cows  had  had  a  set 
of  identical  twin  Holsteins,  and  he 
had  put  one  on  a  nurse  cow,  the 
other  on  a  milk  replacement  formula. 

These  calves  weighed  the  same 
when  they  were  born  on  June  14  of 
this  year.  At  this  writing  they  are 

November  21,  1953 


Tips  on  Fencing  —  Good  fencing 
is  good  farming.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has 
prepared  a  20-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let  called  “Fence.”  It  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  practical,' modern  fence  building 
for  the  farm.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the 
asking  direct  to  the  Company,  Dept. 
R,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


LESS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY —  live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

MANURE  GAINS  IN  FERTILIZER 

VALUE — Non-Skid  Barn  Cal¬ 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite' and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  — You’ll 
like  the  low  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  L-11  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-T  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


CRAINE  S  THE  NAME 


EARLY  BUYER 

gets  seasonal  dis¬ 
counts  —  better 
service.  Terms. 
Get  set  for  spring. 
Write  now  for 
details. 


Craine,  Inc.,  1123  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


THE 

STAVE 


THE 

810CK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


Distributed  by  ; 

MARTIN 
HARDWARE  h€ 
IMPLEMENTS  f 

2015  Pennsylvania  Q- 
Avenue  djfl 
Hagerstown,  Md.  M 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

1.  TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS 
WITHOUT  MOWING. 

2.  TAKES  HAY  OUT  OF 
SWATH  AS  MOWER 
DROPS  IT. 

TAKES  DRY  HAY 
FROM  WINDROW 
FOR  CHOPPING. 

,  CLEAN  PICKUP- 
NO  DIRT  IN  LOAD. 

5.  PICKS  U  P 
CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  AND/ 

BEDDING 
AFTER 
CORN 
PICKER 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


Howto 
INCREASE 
PROPITS 


Continuous  forcing 
for  high  milk  yield 
can  mean  poor  con¬ 
version,  sluggish  cows  .  .  .  waste  of 
expensive  feeds.  Mix  KOW-KARE 
year  ’round,  especially  for  freshening’s 
extra  strains.  KOW-  KARE’s  Vitamin 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9, 
Vermont 


Save'/3.  Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


D2,  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 
Phosphorus  and  Calcium  help  promote 
bigger  milk  checks,  vigorous  calves. 
Get  KOW-KARE!  3  thrifty  sizes,  at 
your  dealer’s. 

FREE  CowEook 

Send  for  helpful  24-page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Filled  with  useful 


BROWER 


'U/hMmind 

FEED  MIXER 


World’s  Largest  Selling  Mixer!  5  sizes, 
700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity.  Mixes  perfect 
blend  in  10  min.  Gives  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 
WRITE  for  catalog  today! 
BROWER  MFG.  CO..  Bax  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

Are  Slow  Maturing 
Pullets  Really  Culls? 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
articles  saying  “Cull 
out  the  last  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  pullets  to 
mature.”  That’s  a 
lot  of  baloney. 

Last  fall  we  placed 
the  last  500  pullets 
to  mature  in  one  pen  where  we  ordinarily 
house  700  pullets.  They  were  the  “tail  end” 
of  20,000  pullets  we  raised  in  1952.  They 
have  outlaid  everything  on  the  place.  August 
1st,  after  eight  months  of  lay  they  were  at 
82  percent  production.  A  lot  of  the  year 
they  were  over  90  percent! 

Of  course  sick  birds  should  not  be  housed. 
But  why  are  some  birds  smaller  and  imma¬ 
ture?  Simply  because  they  are  timid  and 
don’t  get  enough  to  eat.  If  you  house  these 
“immatures”  by  themselves  they  will  lay 
just  as  well  as  the  others  because  they  then 
have  a  chance  to  eat  and  drink  all  they 
want. 

Many  a  poultryman  has  sold  these  slow 
maturing  pullets  to  a  neighbor  and  found 
that  the  neighbor  soon  had  higher,  produc¬ 
tion  than  his  own  “first  choice  pullets.”  The 
whole  secret  is  house  them  separately. 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns  exclusively  the 
year  ’round  and  would  like  to  sell  you 
chicks. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  which  it  interesting  reading. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  Lay* 
ing  Contest  Records. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60 _ Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


"Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 


Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Specially  bred  chicks  for  specific 
purposes.  Our  Meat- Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  unexcelled  for  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers  or  capons.  Our 
famous  RED-ROCK  Sex-Links  are 
in  great  demand  for  commercial 
egg  production  —  (flock  averages  of 
over  200  eggs  are  common).  Either 
can  prove  mighty  profitable  for  you. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


POULTRY  HOUSE  PLANS 

New  big  64  page  picture  book  of  poultry 
housing.  How  to  build  or  remodel  and  save 
money.  Every  type  of  house.  Special  offer. 

Big  64  page  Poultry  Housing  )  Both  for 
Full  2  year  sub.  Everybodys  )  Only  $1 

Clip  $1  to  this  ad  and  mail  with  name  and 
address  for  this  big  special  bargain. 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE,  Hanover  22-Pa. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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The  Best  Time  to  Sell  Turkeys 


S  the  end  of  the  turkey 
growing  season  ap¬ 

proaches,  the  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  extra  body  weight  on 
the  birds  increases.  Very 
often  it  is  better  to  market 
the  birds  when  the  price 

is  favorable  rather  than  to  keep 

them  for  a  longer  period.  This  extra 

cost  was  noted  in  data  collected  on 
straight-run  Jersey  Buff  turkeys  at 
the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  last  year. 

The  most  economical  gains  were 
made  when  the  turkeys  were  young; 
the  most  expensive  gains  came  when 
the  birds  approached  maturity.  Up  to 
12  weeks  the  average  cost  per  pound 
of  weight  gained  was  approximately 
14  cents.  From  12  to  24  weeks  of  age 


feed  consumption  10.69  pounds  for 
each  pound  of  weight  gained.  A  cor¬ 
responding  group  of  the  same  age 
and  initial  weight  was  given  access 
to  grower  pellets  in  addition  to  the 
grain.  These  birds  gained  3.53  pounds 
—  twice  as  much  as  the  grain-fed 
birds  —  and  they  did  it  on  only  6.38 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound 
gained.  The  addition  of  the  pellets 
to  the  diet  was  a  good  and  eco¬ 
nomical  practice,  even  though  the 
birds  were  approaching  their  mature 
weight.  When  the  group  that  had 
been  restricted  to  just  grain  for  four 
weeks  was  given  access  to  pellets, 
growth  was  stimulated  immediately 
and  the  group  eventually  finished  off 
in  fine  shape. 

For  those  who  have  reared  turkeys 
on  diets  consisting  largely  of  grain 


oecause  tne  grains  were  home-grown 
and  readily  available,  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  provide  grower  pellets  for 
a  period  of  four  weeks  before  mar¬ 
keting.  The  birds  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  all  the  pellets  and 
grain  they  will  eat.  Range-reared 
turkeys  not  too  well  fleshed  fill  out 
quickly  and  economically  on  this 
feeding  program. 

Regardless  of  what  feeding  system 
is  used,  the  most  important  consider¬ 
ation  is  to  be  sure  there  is  no  re¬ 
striction  in  total  feed  supplied  the 
birds.  There  is  no  substitute  for  full 
feeding.  Restriction  of  feed  cannot 
result  in  anything  but  poorlv 
finished  birds. 

The  grain  portion  of  the  diet  used 
in  finishing  off  turkeys  may  be  either 
corn, -wheat  or  oats,  depending  on 
the  supply,  the  price,  and  the  color 
desired  in  the  finished  bird.  Where 
the  demand  is  strong  for  a  deep 
yellow  color,  yellow  corn  is  the  grain 
to  use  during  the  finishing  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  lighter 
colored  skin  is  preferred,  corn  should 
be  restricted  and  more  oats  fed.  In 
the  experiment  previously  noted, 
where  birds  were  given  grain  as  well 
as  pellets  during  their  late  growing 
period,  corn,  wheat  and  oats  were 
placed  in  separate  hoppers  and 
pellets  in  a  fourth  hopper.  The  feed 
consumption  from  24  to  28  weeks  for 
grains  and  pellets  was  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentage  proportions:  Pellets, 
40;  oats,  21;  corn,  20;  wheat,  19. 
From  28  to  32  weeks  of  age  the  per¬ 
centage  proportions  was  as  follows: 
Pellets,  31;  wheat,  25;  corn,  24;  oats, 
20. 


Charles  L.  Stratton,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

Everett  Turcotte,  Hopkinton,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  finds  that  a  dis¬ 
carded  30-gallon  metal  tank,  when  cut  in  half  with  a  blow  torch,  makes 
an  excellent  watering  trough  for  his  turkeys.  It  is  mounted  on  a  wooden 
platform  to  keep  the  surrounding  area  dry  and  has  been  an  inexpensive 
and  satisfactory  waterer  for  the  Turcotte  Turkey  Farm. 


Turkeys  are  not  more  partial  to 
corn  than  other  grains  when  they 
are  allowed  a  free  choice  of  grains 
and  pellets.  In  the  recent  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note, 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  their  free-choice 
diet  consisted  of  grower  pellets. 

C.  S.  Platt 


These  White  Holland  Heavies  on  the  630 -acre  farm  of  Edwin  Parkhurst, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  went  on  a  fattening  ration  in  early  October  in 
preparation  for  the  holiday  markets.  Parkhurst  grows  turkey  broilers,  too, 
for  year-round  markets;  they  grow  to  eight  and  10  pounds  weights  in  16 
weeks.  But  the  Heavies,  3,500  of  them,  will  weigh  up  to  30  pbunds  by 

market  time. 


Poultry  House  of  the  Future 


it  was  almost  25  cents,  and  after  the 
age  of  24  weeks  the  feed  cost  for 
every  extra  pound  gained  increased 
steadily.  It  amounted  to  42  cents  by 
the  time  the  Jersey  Buffs  were  32 
weeks  old.  Since  these  figures  are 
based  on  liveweight  gains,  the 
chances  are  that  the  weight  gains 
at  the  end  of  the  growing  period 
were  made  at  a  financial  loss.  The 
only  advantage  in  keeping  turkeys  of 
this  breed  beyond  the  age  of  28  or 
30  weeks  is  possible  greater ''profit 
from  a  rise  in  the  market  price  over 
what  prevailed  when  the  birds  were 
first  ready  for  market.  Weight  gains 
of  turkeys  almost  full  grown  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and,  when  they  reach  this 
size,  the  best  thing  is  to  sell  the  birds 
— unless  one  is  certain  of  a  coming 
rise  in  price. 

Breed  Variation 

The  Jersey  Buff  is  a  medium 
weight  turkey  and,  as  suggested,  the 
best  market  age  for  the  breed  is 
about  28  weeks.  Heavier  varieties, 
such  as  the  Bronze,  may  be  kept  two 
weeks  longer  but,  if  given  the  proper 
diet  during  the  growing  period,  they 
may  mature  and  be  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  likewise  at  28  weeks.  The  Bronze 
turkey  increases  its  weight  more 
rapidly  than  the  Jersey '  Buff.  White 
Hollands  and  Beltsville  Whites,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  fundamentally 
smaller  birds,  ready  for  market 
when  22  to  24  weeks  old.  Here  our 
consideration  is  of  mature  birds; 
broiler  turkeys  are  marketed  at 
much  younger  ages. 

The  age  of  a  turkey,  however,  is 
not  the  best  guide  as  to  when  it  is 
ready  for  market.  Diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  retard  growth  and  if  the  birds 
are  grown  on  range,  rather  than  in 
confinement,  their  rate  of  growth 
will  also  be  lowered.  The  diet 
naturally  has  its  effect,  and  slow  or 
retarded  growth  may  be  the  result 
of  a  poor  diet.  In  any  case,  market 
turkeys  should  be  plump  and  well- 
feathered  if  they  are  to  bring  top 
market  prices.  A  diet  high  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
grains  is  essential  to  a  prime  finish. 
Grain  alone,  however,  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  or  economical.. 

To  get  data  on  this,  a  group  of 
turkeys  at  the  Milleville  substation 
of  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  fed  on  grain  only  from 
the  age  of  24  to  28  weeks.  The  gain 
was  1.71  pounds  per  bird  and  the 


Every  once  in  a  while  some  writer 
describes  the  poultry  house  of  the 
future  and  we  all  get  a  chuckle  at 
the  impracticality  of  his  plans.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  we  should  look  ahead 
and  think  seriously  about  these  ideas 
because  some  of  them  may  really 
work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one 
function  of  the  poultry  house  of  the 
future  will  be  to  provide  constant 
environmental  conditions.  This  prob¬ 
ably  means  an  air-conditioned  house 
without  windows. 

Dr.  Greenwood  of  the  Poultry  Re¬ 
search  Centre  at  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
reported  at  the  recent  Poultry  Sci¬ 
ence  Association  meetings  on  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  which  temperature  was 
constantly  maintained  at  65  degrees 
F.,  relative  humidity  at  60  per  cent, 
and  artificial  light  at  12  hours  daily. 
One  group  of  Leghorns  was  placed  in 
this  environment  soon  after  hatch¬ 
ing.  A  similar  group  from  the  same 
hatch  was  maintained  under  normal 
conditions.  -The  pullets  in  the  con¬ 
stant  temperature  room  averaged  171 


eggs  to  the  end  of  an  early  period 
of  their  ensuing  maturity  and  pro¬ 
duction,  compared  with  112  for  the 
controls. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  in  New  England  weather 
both  in  temperature  and  humidity. 
Some  present-day  birds  have  been 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and 
others  for  efficient  meat  production. 
We  all  know  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  feed  used  each  day  is  utilized 
for  body  maintenance  alone  and, 
with  extremes  in  temperature,  we 
can  readily  see  how  the  amount 
available  for  growth  or  egg  produc¬ 
tion  varies  from  day  to  day.  This  can 
disturb  the  high-geared  egg  machine. 
If  we  could  actually  figure  up  the 
total  loss  in  egg  production  and  in 
pounds  of  meat  which  last  Summer’s 
heat  wave  cost  us,  it  would  be  fan¬ 
tastic.  When  this  constant-environ¬ 
ment  type  of  poultry  housing  will  be 
practical  is  anyone’s  guess,  but  im¬ 
provements  are  constantly  being 
made.  W.  C.  Skoglund 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  Hampshire  Poultry  Meeting 


Alarm  over  the  threatened  Poul¬ 
try  Branch  elimination  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.  H.  Baby  Chick  Assn,  and  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  N.  H.  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.,  recently  held  in  Marlboro. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  requesting  that  a  hearing  be 
held  before  the  Poultry  Branch  is 
done  away  with. 

Dr.  Glen  Bressler  of  Penn.  State 
College  discussed  the  new  poultry 
house  that  is  being  used  experi¬ 
mentally  at  that  institution.  This 
house  is  equipped  with  thermopane 
windows  to  make  use  of  the  sun’s 
heat.  It  is  well  insulated  and  venti¬ 
lation  is  controlled  by  pressurized 
intake  fans.  These  fans  can  change 
the  air  in  the  house  in  from  three 
to  four  minutes.  They  housed  birds 
at  two  square  feet  per  layer  this 
year,  or  about  half  the  normal  hous¬ 
ing  space,  and  had  dry  pens  all 
Winter.  One  of  the  features  in  which 
the  poultrymen  were  very  interested 
was  a  pit  cleaner.  With  this,  60  tons 
of  droppings  were  removed  at  an 
operating  cost  of  $2.50  or  about  four 
cents  per  ton. 

W.  C.  Skoglund  of  the  U.  N.  H. 
Poultry  Dept,  headed  a  panel  on 
laying  flock  management.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  panel,  Floyd  Smith  of 
'Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  stressed 
the  importance  of  raising  good  pul¬ 
lets.  Serious  setbacks  during  the 
growing  period,  he  said,  will  affect 
laying  house  results.  He  advocated 
full  feeding,  moving  range  feeders, 
and  inoculating  for  bronchitis  at 
four  weeks.  He  also  highly  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  milk  products  to 
treat  flocks  that  run  into  troubles 
during  the  growing  period.  David 
Flagg  of  Christie  Poultry  Farms, 
Kingston,  another  panel  member, 
brought  out  the  importance  of  selec¬ 
tion  before  the  birds  start  to  lay  and 
culling  during  the  laying  period. 


Birds  should  be  housed  according  to 
their  maturity.  All  small  birds  or 
those  showing  leucosis  should  be 
culled.  He  advocated  starting  three 
pullets  for  every  two  that  are  to  be 
housed  in  order  to  have  enough  to 
make  a  good  selection.  He  advocated 
night  culling  after  production  starts 
so  as  not  to  upset  the  birds  A  fourth 
panel  member,  Bonald  Sherburne  of 
H.  K.  Webster  Company,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  discussed  watering  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  laying  flocks.  He  advo¬ 
cated  pellet  feeding  before  produc¬ 
tion  drops,  as  well  as  all  the  mash 
the  birds  will  eat.  Where  the  mash 
and  scratch  system  is  used,  30  per 
cent  scratch  grain  is  enough.  This 
system,  Sherburne  stated,  is  losing 
popularity  in  favor  of  the  all  mash 
system.  Feeder  and  water  space  is 
very  important.  Often,  there  is  not 
enough  hopper  space  where  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  are  used.  Sam  Stevens 
of  Wirthmore  Feeds,  Walden,  Mass., 
discussed  ventilation  and  house 
management.  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  adequate  lights,  and 
suggested  that  poultrymen  keep  the 
bulbs  cleaned  off.  In  a  discussion  of 
fluorescent  lights  it  was  brought  out 
that  these  produce  little  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  red  rays  that  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction;  also  they  do  not  light  up 
easily  in  cold  houses. 

At  the  business  session,  Ernest 
Campbell  was  elected  president, 
George  Gove  of  Raymond,  vice- 
president,  and  Ralph  Canney,  direc¬ 
tor;  E.  N.  Larrabee  of  Peterboro  was 
elected  director  to  the  American 
Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation. 

Richard  Warren 

[Ed.  —  Dr.  Bressler,  referred  to  in 
the  above  story,  has  prepared  a  fea¬ 
ture  article  on  the  advantages  and 
specifications  of  the  new  type  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Poultry  House  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  1954  Poultry  Issue  of  Feb. 
6,  1954.] 


Poultry  Disease  Immunity 


Immunity  is  a  common  word  in 
the  language  of  most  poultrymen  to¬ 
day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  lost  or  gained  each  year 
by  poultrymen  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  immunity  in  their 
flocks.  Immunity  as  a  word  is  often 
misused  and  misunderstood.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  costs — money. 

The  dictionary  defines  immunity 
from  the  medical  standpoint  as  “the 
condition  of  not  being  susceptible  to 
a  given  disease,  either  naturally  or 
by  inoculation  against  it.” 

Most  poultrymen  are  involved  in 
some  way  with  inoculation  as  a 
means  of  devoloping  immunity  to 
certain  diseases.  Some  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  are  attempting  to  develop  strains 
of  poultry  that  will  have  a  natural 
immunity.  This  method  involves  the 
attempt  to  locate  resistant  families 
within  the  strain  of  poultry  being 
bred.  A  paradox  exists  With  this 
philosophy  of  breeding,  in  that  a 
truly  resistant  strain  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  unless  the  strain  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  disease. 

Our  past  concept  of  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  has  dictated  that  the  farms  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  disease. 
Only  a  perfectionist  would  expect 
this  concept  to  be  met  entirely  but, 
even  if  it  were  met  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  time,  it  might  defeat 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  resistant 
z  families. 

The  establishment  of  natural  im¬ 
munity  may  be  best  from  the  long 
term  viewpoint,  but  it  may  be  costly, 
and  probably  should  be  left  to  those 
who  have  the  means  of  meeting  that 
cost.  For  most  poultrymen,  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  met  with  caution,  and 
a  good  method  of  clean  management 
followed.  Conditions  can  be  too  dirty 
in  the  effort  to  develop  immunity 
and  also  be  costly. 

In  the  case  of  many  diseases  the 
actual  physical  inoculation  of  the 
poultry  directly  may  be  the  easiest 
and  the  cheapest  until  other  means 
meet  the  problem  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  immunity. 

The  final  condition  of  the  flock  as 
the  result  of  an  invasion  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease  is  dependent  upon 
many  things.  Some  of  them  are  the 
amount  of  disease-inducing  organ¬ 
ic ovember  21,  1953 


isms  present,  the  known  dosage,  the 
virulence  of  the  organisms  present, 
and  the  various  and  many  environ¬ 
mental  factors  present  on  the  farm 
and  within  the  poultry  houses. 

Immunity  is  not  an  absolute  state 
and  there  are  different  ways  in 
which  immunity  can  be  secured  by 
the  individual.  In  addition,  it  may 
result  in  a  lifetime  immunity  under 
certain  conditions  and,  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  last  for  only  a  short  time. 
Cases  have  been  reported  where 
flocks  had  undergone  a  natural  out¬ 
break  of  a  disease  at  one  point,  and 
assumed  to  be  therefore  immune,  but 
suffered  later  from  an  outbreak  of 
the  same  disease. 

Immunity  may  be  called  passive 
and  is  that  state  of  resistance  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  injection  of  serum 
from  an  individual  which  is  immune 
to  a  particular  disease.  The  bird  in¬ 
oculated  will  have  played  no  part 
in  the  building  of  the  immune  sub¬ 
stances.  Acquired  immunity  may  be 
secured  by  any  one  of  several  means, 
such  as  by  a  previous  attack  of  the 
disease,  or  by  injection  of  causative 
agents. 

The  regional  laboratories  in  New 
York  State  can  help  with  particular 
problems.  Use  them  and  the  labora¬ 
tories  in  your  particular  State,  and 
chances  are  that  in  the  long  run 
they  will  eliminate  costly  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  mistakes.  Contact  your 
local  county  agricultural  agent  as  to 
location  of  your  nearest  regional 
poultry,  laboratory. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 


I’ll  BET  YOU  SAY  THAT  TO  ALL  THE  HENS* 


PRODUCTION 

where  It  counts  most 


-k!N  THE  LAVING  TESTS! 


★  ON  VO  ON  POULTRY  FARM! 


Highest  Pen  of  R.i.  Reds 
in  (/.  S.  Egg  Laying  Tests 

The  entry  of  13  J.  J.  Warren  Reds  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Contest  averaged  287.8  eggs  and  307.63 
points  per  bird  to  rank  as  the  highest  pen  of 
R.  I.  Reds  in  this  year’s  laying  tests  and  the 
third  highest  pen,  all  breeds.  It  was  the  only 
heavy  breed  entry  among  the  top  eight  pens  for 
the  country. 

LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD! 

HIGH  Pen,  all  breeds 

and  High  Red  Hen . Connecticut  Contest 

HIGH  Pen  and  High  Hen, 

all  breeds.. . New  York  State  Contest 

HIGH  Red  Pen . New  Jersey  Contest 

HIGH  Red  Pen,  High  Hen, 

all  breeds . Missouri  Contest 

HIGH  Hen,  all  breeds . Florida  Contest 

HIGH  Red  Pen  and 

High  Red  Hen . Oklahoma  Contest 

High  at  Efficiency  Tests,  Too! 

HIGH  Red  Pen  in  New  Jersey  Flock  Mating  Test 

with  an  income  of  $6.69  per  bird  over  feed  costa- 
The  most  profitable  entry  of  heavies. 

HIGH  Red  Pen  in  the  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  with  a  return  of  $4.29  per  chick  started 
over  feed  and  chick  costs.  Second  highest,  all 
breeds. 


In  test  after  test  —  year  in  and  year  out  —  J.  J. 
Warren’s  Reds  have  been  consistent  leaders  in  the 
egg  laying  tests.  They’re  backed  by  29  years  of 
pedigree  breeding  for  production  and  liavbiiity. 
This  same  contest-winning  strain  of  Reds  can 
expand  your  flock  production  and  boost  your 
poultry  income.  Orders  now  being  booked.  Write 
today  to  BOX  20  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


JJ.WARREN 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  tor  over  50  /ears 


Broiler  Growers! 


Although  many  processors  are  demanding  white 
feathered  birds,  they  pay  according  to  the  weight 
—  so  choose  your  White  Rocks  with  care.  Tolman 
White  Rocks  live  well,  grow  fast,  produce  meat 
more  efficiently.  (Our  1952  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  entry 
averaged  5  lbs.  dressed  at  12  weeks.) 

EGG  PRODUCERS!  Tolman's  White  Rocks  are 
also  ideal  for  hatching  egg  or  market  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  You’ll  get  steady  production  of  large  eggs 
and  high  flock  averages  with  Tolman's  Rocks. 

Try  some  —  see  for  yourself  why  the  trend  is 
to  Tolman  White  Rocks. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


SEXED  PULLET  CHICKS 

ONLY  $22  per  100 

in  lots  of  500  or  more 

• 

CHICKS  OR  HATCHING 
EGGS  AVAILABLE. 

• 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR 
FREE  CIRCULAR  AND 
PRICES. 


» TOLMAN! 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PEAFOWL:  White,  Blue,  Black  Shouldered,  Spald¬ 
ing  unrelated,  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy.  Pairs 
I953-S30 ;  l952-$40 ;  1 95 1 -$50-  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM.  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  &  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE  BREEDING 
Stock.  IRA  VARNEY,  GRAND  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Sooner  or  later  a  growing  farm  busi* 
ness  needs  improvements,  expansion 
and  repairs  if  profits  are  to  continue. 

Like  so  many  farmers  who  use 
their  credit  wisely,  you’ll  find  your 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  a  good  place  to  do  business 
when  the  time  comes  for  bigger 
planning.  The  interest  rate  on  a 
Land  Bank  mortgage  is  low  and 
cannot  be  increased  during  the  life 
of  the  loan.  You  have  up  to  33  years 
to  repay  in  small,  regular  principal 
installments.  Your  farm  income 
grows  without  being  saddled  with 
heavy  charges  and  demand  notes. 


FOR  THE  BEST 
IN  FARM  FINANCING 


tee  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Depf.  R*48, 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE 


FARM  CREDIT 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SH  IRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21*4, 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Tips  on  Poultry  Management 


A  New  Free  Booklet  packed  full  of 
Money-Making- Money-Saving  Ideas 


Every  poultryman  will  waftt  a  copy  of  this  guide  to  tho 
profitable  care  and  feeding  of  poultry.  It  is  just  off  the  press, 
and  is  based  upon  more  than  30  years  of  practical  experience 
on  our  breeding  farms. 

You  will  find  this  36-page  booklet  filled  with  important 
suggestions  for  good  poultry  management  and  disease  con¬ 
trol.  Be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy.  This  valuable  booklet 
may  help  you  keep  your  flocks  living,  growing,  producing-* 
and  put  more  money  in  your  pocket. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

&  &  FOR  o  © 

VALUABLE 


i 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  12  PHONE:  WALPOLE  78 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire 

Without  obligation,  send  file,  you?  36-pOge  Poulfry 
Management  Book. 


E 

1 

Address _ 

1 

ft 

Posf  Office 

State 
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HUBBARD  S  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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Our  Lowest  Price  Flier! 


New  Lightweight 

TIMBERH06 

CHAIN  SAWS 


direct  from 
manufacturer  to  YOU! 

•  Limited  quantity  available 
O  60-day  factory  guarantee 

•  Parts  available  indefinitely 


13”$ize-$160.00  net 
22”  Size- $165.00  net 


and  HEAVY  DUTY  5  H.P. 
Reed-Prentice  Model  50  CHAIN  SAWS 


24  T2 


$188.60 


30”  T2 


$194.00 


36”  T2 


$199.40 


Saw  Division 

REED-PRENtlCE  CORP. 

677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone  —  6-6261 


Here  Is  THE  Gift 

FOR  A  GUNNER  .  .  .  GIVE  HIM  A 

HOPPE’S  GUNCLEANING  PACK 

This  handy  kit  contains  every  Hoppe 
Product  he  needs  for  the  cleaning, 

care  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  guns. 
He  will  appreci¬ 
ate  and  prize  this 
thoughtful  gift. 
Gun  dealers  sell 
it  or  if  out  send 
$1  to 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  N.  8th  St.  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
LONG  fERMS 


NOW 


It  Pay i  Jo  Protect  Prom  bghrnmg  Loss  ^ 

Lightning  cause*  377*  of  all  rural  fires,  oi  up  to  807*  o*  your 
risk  You  can  be  tree  from  this  threat  to  fife  and  property 
with  an  Electro  Lightning  Rod  System  —  more  than  99.97* 
efficient. 


HAVE  ELECTRA  PROTECT  YOU  —  NOW! 

/Ve*  Weathanant  D t-uam  —  tree  Catalog 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO„  INC. 

1 1  r*.  Peon  Si .  Albany.  N.f- 


Dept.  ERN; 


TRAPPERS 


LEARN  HOW  TO  TRAP 


ALL  FURBEARERS 


Modern  Methods.  Effective  on  snow,  bare  ground  and  water. 
Results  guaranteed.  Big  64-page  colored  trappers  supply  catalog 
free.  Tells  all  about  how  to  trap,  about  methods,  traps,  lures, 
baits,  etc.  Stamp  appreciated.  Send  for  catalog  today  to: 

S.  STANLEY  HAV/BAKER  &  SONS 
Bear  Valley  Trading  Post  FT.  LOUDON,  BOX  R,  PA» 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SAVE! 

•  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  all  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhere 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


A  Personal  Message 
to  Our  Friends 

The  months  of  January,  February  and  March  are  the 
busiest  months  of  the  year  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
office.  During  these  winter  months  we  receive  thousands 
of  orders  from  new  subscribers  and  thousands  of  renewal 
orders  from  old  friends  of  the  paper.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  many  letters  we  receive  from  subscribers  who  ask 
for  information  or  help  in  connection  with  some  problems. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  large  volume  of  mail  is 
all  welcome  and  receives  our  prompt  attention.  It  does, 
however,  tax  our  office  staff  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with 
the  work. 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  many  of  our  friends, 
whose  subscription  will  expire  during  the  next  few  months, 
will  send  their  renewal  now  before  the  busy  season  starts. 
For  your  convenience  we  have  enclosed  an  order  blank  in 
this  issue  and  -will  sincerely  appreciate  „the  cooperation  of 
those  who  can  conveniently  send  their  renewal  order  at 
this  time. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


This  letter  is  to  thank  you  for  your 
help  in  my  dealing  with  the  Erie 
Railroad  in  regards  to  getting  the 
crossing  put  in  in  my  farm.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  of  a  farm  paper 
that  will  help  its  subscribers  in 
matters  like  this.  If  there  is  any 
charge  for  your  help,  please  let  me 
know.  l.  c.  b. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  na  charge  for  any  service 
rendered  by  Publisher’s  Desk.  We 
are  amply  repaid  if  our  efforts  bring 
a  satisfactory  result  for  our  sub¬ 
scriber. 


Please  advise  me  as  to  getting  a 
patent.  Do  I  have  to  send  the  real 
article  I  wish  patented,  or  a  good 
description  of  it?  Also,  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  obtain  a  lawyer?  If  so, 
what  fee  must  be  sent  him  when 
application  is  made?  b.  l.  o. 

The  first  step  in  a  patent  matter  is 
to  prepare  clear  sketches  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  invention.  This 
should  be  sent  to  the  patent  attorney. 
A  fee  of  $10  is  usually  charged  for 
a  nominal  search  and  report.  This  in¬ 
volves  searching  the  U.  S.  patent 
records  to  ascertain  if  a  similar 
article  has  been  issued.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  people  have 
similar  ideas  and  sketches.  If  the 
search  is  favorable,  the  matter  is 
turned  over  to  a  drafting  department 
for  preparation  of  the  official  draw¬ 
ings  in  pencil,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  individual  for  approval 
before  Completing  the  application. 
Further  fees  are  quoted  after  the 
application  for  the  patent  has  been 
prepared  and  ready  for  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  client. 

At  last,  the  Garrett  Estate  matter, 
which  has  been  in  controversy  and 
in  the  courts  for  many  years,  has 
now  been  settled  and  closed.  Mrs 
Garrett  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  left  no 
will,  and  some  40,000  persons  claimed 
an  interest  in  the  estate.  Consider¬ 
able  money  was  spent  in  legal  fees, 
and  many  of  the  claims  made  for  a 
share  in  the  estate,  were  deemed 
frauds.  A  Chicago  housewife  and  a 
Mississippi  banker  receive  the  larg¬ 
est  share,  and  at  least  11  other  per¬ 
sons  will  get  smaller,  but  still  sub¬ 
stantial  shares.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  estate  is  between  $17,000,000  and 
$20,000,000.  The  Government  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  receive  a  share 
to  cover  Federal  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

Some  time  ago  a  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Tourist  Guide,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  wanted  me  to  list  my  tourist 
home  in  their  book.  Business  has 
been  affected  by  motels  and  I 
thought  advertising  might  help  me. 
I  paid  $36  for  a  complete  three  year 
listing  and  received  a  sign  to  hang 
under  my  tourist  sign.  After  the  sign 
was  up  I  was  to  take  a  picture  of 
my  home  and  send  it  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  office.  My  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “No  such  street 
number.”  Can  you  give  me  the  cor¬ 
rect  address?  a.  l.  m. 

We  could  not  help,  as  investigation 
showed  there  was  no  such  listing  in 
the  Washington  telephone  directory, 
and  letters  of  inquiry  were  returned 
with  the  same  notation,  “No  such 
street  number.”  No  one  consulted 
had  any  information  about  the  con¬ 
cern. 

After  answering  an  advertisement 
offering  work-at-home,  that  is,  to  be 
one  of  their  employees '  at  home,  I 
received  a  letter  requesting  two 
dollars  for  full  instructions.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about 
them?  g.  b. 

Delaware 

We  do  not  recommend  any  of  these 
work-at-home  schemes.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  majority  of  them,  a  re¬ 
mittance  is  required  in  advance  for 
“instructions.”  While  we  do  not 
condemn  all  companies,  we  do  say 
these  advance  payments  can  mount 
up  to  a  tidy  income.  Some  people 
may  be  able  to  make  a  little  money 
at  this  work,  but  the  letters  we  get 
tell  of  great  disappointment. 


A  Pennsylvania  friend  asked  for 
the  author  of  the  poem  “We  Are 
Seven.”  It  is  William  Wordsworth 
and  was  written  between  1770  and 
1850.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  poem  if  he  will  send  name 
and  address. 

The  “most  sensational”  stock  fraud 
scheme  in  the  memory  of  Security 
Exchange  Commission  officials  was 
ended  when  Lloyd  J.  Moore  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison 
and.  a  $2,000  fine,  10  years  after  he 
had  been  indicted  by  the  S.  E.  C.  in 
1943  on  a  40-count  indictment.  The 
fraud  covered  a  so-called  famous  old 
gold  mine.  Moore  fled  to  Canada, 
where  later  he  started  a  campaign 
for  selling  stock  in  a  gold  mine, 
stating  that  two  prospectors  .had  lo¬ 
cated  a  rich  vein  of  gold-bearing  ore 
but  the  partners  fell  out  and  one 
was  killed.  The  survivor  started  out 
for  supplies  and  placed  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  over  the  exact  spot  of  the 
claim.  During  his  absence  an  ava¬ 
lanche  covered  the  section,  and  he 
was  never  able  to  locate  it.  Hundreds 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  it  and 
named  it  “the  old  wheelbarrow 
mine.”  Moore  claimed  he  “redis¬ 
covered”  it  in  1935  and  described  it 
on  a  radio  program,  from  which  he 
started  a  scheme  to  raise  money  to 
operate  the  mine.  In  addition  to  new 
investors,  it  is  said  some  1,200 
people,  who  had  lost  money  in  his 
previous  unsuccessful  ventures,  came 
up  with  contributions  and  bought 
stock  in  the  “Lost  Wheelbarrow 
Mining  Company.”  Stockholders  in 
his  unsuccessful  “Fitsum  Mining 
Company”  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
transferring  that  stock  to  the  new 
“Wheelbarrow  Company.”  To  whet 
their  interest,  and  on  the  theory  that 
people  would  throw  good  money 
after  bad,  he  wrote  glowing  sales 
letters  to  stockholders  stating  he  had 
found  a  skeleton  with  bullet  hole  in 
the  temple,  and  that  everything  was 
going  good.  It  was  understood  he 
was  operating  the  same  scheme  in 
Canada.  The  S.  E.  C.  officers  tracked 
him  down  and  persuaded  him  to 
confess.  He  did  so  claiming  that  his 
conscience  was  bothering  him.  The 
above  sentence  and  fine  were  then 
imposed. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  you.  t.  w. 

New  York 

We  are  interested,  and  hope  read¬ 
ers  ,will  be  cautious.  The  clipping 
states  that  second-degree  larceny 
charges  were  lodged  against  George 
Hoffner  and  Braden  Young  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Calvin  L.  Cain  of 
Florida.  The  police  investigated  eight 
complaints  of  overcharges  in  roof 
repairs.  One  party  reported  the  men 
gave  an  estimate  of  $90  for  a  roof 
repair  job,  but  presented  a  bill  for 
$310.  The  men,  he  said,  failed  to 
perform  all  the  work  they  contracted 
to  do.  * 

I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement 
concerning  a  hair  remedy.  My  hair 
line  is  receding,  but  before  investing 
I  would  like  your  recommendation 
on  the  quality  of  the  product.  If  they 
are  not  satisfactory  could  you  recom¬ 
mend  any  particular  outfit  that  has 
given  good  results?  f.  d. 

New  York 

We  could  not  recommend  any  pro¬ 
duct,  and  authorities  consulted  know 
of  no  device,  method  or  preparation 
which  alters  the  course  of  ordinary 
hair  difficulties  or  baldness,  and  any 
such  claims  should  be  viewed  with 
the  greatest  skepticism.  Fees  of  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  are  spent  yearly 
for  futile  hairsaving  treatments  or 
remedies.  One  party  reported  that 
after  30  treatments  and  a  fee  of  $200, 
with  no  appreciable  improvement, 
he  was  advised  that  the  failure  was 
because  of  too  few  treatments.  The 
propositions  that  mushroom  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  usually  simply  to 
lure  people  into  trying  their  par¬ 
ticular  product. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Autumn  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
country  has  been  perfect  and  a  bit 
old-fashioned  because' we  have  not 
had  the  early,  wet  snow  and  cold, 
gray  days  common  in  the  past  few 
years.  There  have  been  weeks  of 
mild,  mellow  days,  vivid  Indian 
Summer  colors,  smoky  haze  over  the 
hills  and  amethyst  mists.  It  is  true 
the  drought  conditions  have  been 
serious  and  lack  of  water  a  problem 
for  many  farmers.  But  the  weather 
was  perfect  for  harvesting  and  early 
fall  plowing  and,  after  the  long  days 
were  over,  there  was  still  the  task 
of  going  to  the  lake  for  a  truckload 
of  milk  cans  of  water.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  tanks  of  lake  water  were  de¬ 
livered  to  farmers  for  an  average 
price  of  about  $6.00  per  tank. 

All  this  Fall  the  leaves  have  been 
dry  and  crackling  and  the  hunting 
season  opened  only  to  be  postponed. 
The  wild  geese  came  from  the  North 
early  and  stayed  late,  resting  on  the 
waters  of  the  lake  at  night  and  feed¬ 
ing  on  new  wheat  and  old  corn  in 
the  early  mornings.  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  pheasants  have 
been  seen  this  year,  and  we  are  told 
a  dry  season  is  favorable  for 
pheasant  families  as  the  tiny  birds 
do  not  withstand  a  cool,  wet  summer 
so  well. 

Here  on  old  Cayuga’s  shore  we 
find  the  fleeting  hours  of  the  quiet, 
sunny  afternoon  bring  an  inner 
peace  and  contentment.  Surely  the 
scene  before  us,  reflected  so  perfect¬ 
ly  in  Cayuga’s  mirror  of  quiet  waters, 
will  be  filed  in  memory’s  pocket, 
picturing  the  old  boathouse,  the 
smooth  pebbled  beach,  the  group  of 
tall  Lombardy  poplars,  their  ever 
quivering  foliage  still  clinging  to 
brittle  branches  in  spearhead  forma¬ 
tion  the  color  of  antique  brass.  Gone 
is  the  brilliance  of  scarlet  and  gold 
but  there  is  the  richer  maroon  of  the 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Winter  Care  and  Manage¬ 

ment  of  the  Laying  Flock 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Trapping  the  “Back  Forty” 

By  Walter  S.  Chanslerv 

•  Apple  Grower  Packs  His 

Own 

By  C.  B.  Rosa 

•  The  Science  of  Hog  Feeding 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Effective  Treatment  for 

Foot  Rot 

•  Compost  Poultry  Litter 

By  Earl  N.  Moore  and 

V.  D.  Chamberlin 

•  Breeding  Houdan  Bantams 

By  Eugenia  Ives  Stannard 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  iB 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

FARMER:  Man  to  do  general  farming,  tend 
small  beef  cattle  herd,  and  estate  work. 
Must  be  mechanically  inclined,  not  over 
middle  age.  Good  pay,  share  in  profits.  Two 
bedroom  apartment  on  place.  Give  experience, 
age,  size  of  family.  F.  M.  Kirby,  Shunpike 
Road,  Madison,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  .Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident 
of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per  month 


white  oaks  that  hold  their  leaves 
until  toward  Spring,  the  dark  green 
of  the  pines,  a  white  birch  or  tt$o 
and  in  the  shelter  of  the  lake  bank 

a  few  dandelions  still  in  bloom.  --  -----  -----  . .  -  -  - . 

Looking  across  tho  lak6  WG  S66  th.6  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 

green  velvet  of  winter  wheat,  andH*  ^yi^^r;^Le^h,WQ^^vil1lag^  ^hiells^  ~ 
the  many  new  cottages  that  have 
been  built  this  year.  Westering  sun 
that  is  behind  us  lingers  longer  over 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  _ . 


on  those  hills  and  turns  to  silver  a 
new  aluminum  silo  and  to  fire  a 
dozen  windows  in  a  large  white 
farm  home.  Though  there  have  been 
many  changes  along  the  farther 
shore,  one  spot  remains  the  same. 
It  is  an  old  hickory  tree  of  great 
size  and  age  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  big  field.  We  have  always  been 
glad  that  the  owners — old  and  new — 
have  let  the  old  tree  stand  for  it 
seems  somehow  a  symbol  perhaps 
of  security.  It  has  stood  above  tawny 
wheat,  bright  green  corn,,  snowy 
blooming  buckwheat,  and  dark 
green  alfalfa.  Its  fruit  has  been 
prized  by  gray  and  red  squirrels  and 
blue  jays  alike.  Its  shade  has  been 
a  welcome  resting  place  perhaps  for 
a  land-clearing  homesteader  of  long 
ago,  for  the  early  ploughman  and  his 
team,  for  the  harvester  on  many  hot 
summer  days  long  past.  During  the 
years  we  have  learned  to  tell  time 
quite  accurately  by  the  old  tree,  too, 
for  it  stands  all  alone  in  the  center 
of  that  field  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
it  on  sunny  days  moves  round.  The 
owner  does  not  know  it  but  so  many 
times  even  as  now  we  would  say, 
“Look,  it’s  growing  late.  See  the  four 
o’clock  shadow  over  there  in  the 
tree  field  on  Sun  Dial  Tree  Farm? 

Yes,  it  is  growing  late  and  there 
is  a  sharp  chill  already  in  the  air. 
We  walk  up  the  path  to  the  house 
realizing  as  we  scuff  along  through 
the  leaves  that  we  will  soon  be 
walking  again  in  winter’s  snow. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


ADULT  leadership  needed:  girls’  farm  school 
for  teenagers;  training:  homemaking,  cook¬ 
ing;  outside  Philadelphia;  live  in;  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  Call  Valleybrook  2260.  Write  BOX 
1919,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LOVELY  home  in  country  for  mature  woman, 
settled  habits;  cooking  (plain),  light  duties, 
telephone.  Sensible  salary.  Please  write  stat¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  references,  salary,  time 
off.  Enclose  photo.  H.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  Monroe, 
New  York. _ 

WOMAN  needed.  Light  housekeeping.  Two 
children.  Brooklyn.  $25  week.  Private  room. 
Will  consider  widow  with  child.  BOX  2200, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
COOKS,  waitresses,  maids,  couples,  house¬ 
keepers,  \  cook-generals.  Positions,  New 
England,  New  York,  Florida,  Barton  Employ- 
ment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

MILKERS:  De  Laval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and 
board  for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per 
month,  6  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union.  New  Jersey. 

FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Attractive  Commissions. 
Write:  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact- 
urers,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. _ 

MAN  for  general  repair  and  maintenance  of 
boarding  school.  Good  knowledge  painting, 
carpentry,  plumbing,  etc.  Live  in.  Good 
salary.  Vacation  and  legal  holidays  with  pay. 
Must  drive.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX  2327, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  home  consisting  of 
two  adults.  Must  be  steady,  reliable  and 
capable.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  C.  J. 
Frayer,  South  Hill,  Schenevus,  New  York. 
MAN :  40  to  60,  on  small  chicken  farm.  Must 
be  in  good  health;  willing  worker;  sober. 
$80;  board.  Michael  Butts,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 
EXPERIENCED  mink  man.  Good  wages  and 
future  for  right  party.  G.I.  training  avail¬ 
able  to  qualified  veterans  desiring  to  learn 
mink  raising.  Douglas  Millar,  Huntington 
Station,  New  York, _ s 

RELIABLE  married  man,  experienced  milking 
machine  and  tractor  operator  for  modern 
dairy  and  general  farm.  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey.  Top  wages,  modern  house  and 
privileges.  BOX  2408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER:  Thoroughly  experienced.  Perma-, 
nent  job  starting  December  1st.  Old  West- 
bury.  Long  Island.  To  be  responsible  for 
country  residence,  including  lawns,  flowers, 
vegetables,  chickens,  general  maintenance. 
Cottage  furnished  with  electricity,  heat,  tele¬ 
phone.  References  required.  State  experience, 
age,  family,  desired  salary.  BOX  2403,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  3.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual  .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  . 3.00 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Mqrrison . 2.80 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.)  ^ 


COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part  time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs, 
light  chores.  Man  do  general  farm  work  and 
poultry.  House  with  electric  light,  hot  and 
cold  water,  usual  privileges.  $200.  Two 
children  school  age  no  objection.  Permanent 
position  for  dependable  couple.  Give  age  and 
experience,  telephone  number  if  possible. 
Other  help  employed.  BOX  2402,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  home  in  small  Long 
Island  town.  Own  room  and  bath.  $50  per 
week.  Must  be  fond  of  children.  Write 
Roberts,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  open  at  country  club  for  couple. 

Write  Mrs.  Wendell  Townsend,  Garrison, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  with  family,  attend 

milking,  100  cows.  Salary,  share  of  profits, 
modern  house.  BOX  2418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEMALE:  Small  modern  country  hotel  has 
opening  for  neat  women,  charge  14  rooms, 
good  home  all  year.  London  Hill  Hotel,  Lake- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


November  21,  1953 


MANAGER:  Working  farm  or  estate,  age  46, 
small  family,  reliable,  college  garduate,  22 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  crop  management,  handling  of  labor; 
available  now  or  April  1st,  1954.  BOX  2400, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Permanent  position,  good  pay,  on 
gentleman’s  small  dairy  farm.  Completely 
mechanized  including  automatic  machinery. 
Own  kitchen  and  quarters,  automatic  central 
beating.  Electricity  and  farm  products  privi¬ 
leges.  Man  takes  care  of  farm,  wife  of  house, 
includng  cooking.  References  required.  State 
wages.  BOX  2406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ELDERLY  sober  reliable  single  or  widowed 
man,  wanted  as  night  watchman  on  hog 
farm;  light  work.  Must  be  able  to  use  tele¬ 
phone.  Room  and  board  can  be  arranged. 
German  with  some  farm  experience  preferred. 
Good  home,  salary  and  work  conditions  as¬ 
sured  for  right  party.  Write  to  H.  Henkel  & 
Sons.  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J.  giving 
past  working  experience  and  reference. 

MARRIED  poultryman  for  modern  2-man 
farm  at  Lakeville,  Conn.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  not  essential.  Should  be  handy  for 
maintenance  and  repairs.  A  good  job  with  a 
future.  Write  in  detail  about  yourself  and 
your  experience.  Burlingame  Field  Pierce  & 
Browne,  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  motherless  home.  Age 
30-40  preferred.  Four  children,  ages  6,  10, 
13,  16.  Home  with  modern  conveniences  lo¬ 
cated  seven  miles  from  Itl'tMa.  Ernest  Blow, 
Route  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  machine  milker'  and  dairy¬ 
man.  Comfortable  four  room  apartment, 
modern  conveniences  for  married  man.  Write 
giving  past  experiences  and  salary  desired. 
Woodbury  Farms,  Syosset,  Long  Island. 

MAN:  Some  experience  with  animals.  As 
helper  in  private  kennel  vicinity  New  York 
City.  Six-day  week,  salary,  room  and  board. 
Permanent.  Good  working  conditions.  Write 
BOX  2410,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK:  Female,  $200  a  month  plus  mainte¬ 
nance,  three  weeks  paid  vacation  after  one 
year  work.  Small  institution  for  boys,  year 
round.  In  the  country.  Write  fully  to  BOX 
2417,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Mother’s  helper  to  live  in,  assist 
in  housework,  care  and  feeding  three 
children;  own  room;  one  hour  from  New 
York.  References  required.  Thomas  Cherry, 
47  Rocaton  Road,  Darien,  Conn. 

GENERAL  housekeeping,  assist  in  small  guest 
home  for  older  people.  Nice  home  for 
middle  aged  Or  younger  lady  wishing  a 
permanent  home,  good  pay  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Please  write  giving  qualifications. 
BOX  2415,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  unencumbered.  Must  drive.  Assist 
male  semi-invalid.  Sleep  in.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Good  character  references.  Winter 
Florida.  Good  salary.  Gluck,  33  Terrace  Drive, 
Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

HOUSEHOLD  helper:  Mature,  reliable,  drive 
car;  to  sleep  in;  own  room;  two  small 
children;  Summers  in  Maine:  must  be  fond 
children.  $100  a  month;  references.  Write: 
Mason,  377  Middlesex  Road,  Darien,  Conn. 

WOMAN:  25  to  35,  capable  of  doing  office  and 
housework.  $1,000  yearly  plus  room  and 
board.  Congenial  environment  in  country. 
Write  fully;  inclose  snapshot.  BOX  2411,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GENTLEMAN,  elderly,  wants  home,  modem 
farm;  do  light  chores;  pay  some;  good 
references.  BOX  2419,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  making 
farm;  open.  BOX  2307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Female.  Licensed  prac¬ 
tical  nurse,  anywhere.  Miss  Beatrice 
Baldwin,  17  Second  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  graduated,  young  single  experi¬ 
enced  dairyman  desires  work  as  herdsman 
or  assistant.  Best  references.  Public  service 
preferred.  Institutional  or  private.  BOX  2404, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man  wants  light  work;  clean,  ac¬ 
tive;  no  liquor,  tobacco;  life  experience 
farm,  garden,  poultry,  caretaker.  Clean  place 
required.  BOX  2407,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  veteran  desires  position  as  com¬ 
panion,  clerk,  gardener,  to  gentleman. 
Corky  Ames,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

WOMEN  wishes  housekepers  position,  widow¬ 
er’s  home.  BOX  2412,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN,  elderly,  wants  home,  modern 
farm,  do  light  chores,  pay  some,  good  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  2419,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  farmer,  45,  married,  two  children; 

fully  experienced  in  modern  methods,  looks 
for  a  responsible  position.  Hans  Bauer, 
Sharon,  Conn- 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  oi 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida.  (Mobile  Homes  Court.) 

FLORIDA  home  for  sale:  House  and  small 
well  kept  grove  near  Fort  Myers.  Two 
hundred  feet  frontage  on  Caloosahatchee 
River.  Price  $6,000.  Write  owner.  BOX  142, 
Masonville.  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  Greenhouse,  125  ft.  by  28  ft.;  two 
hot  water  boilers  for  greenhouse  use;  1952 
Tillivator  with  or  without  1953  Allis-Chalmers- 
G.  Christopher  H.  Jones,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

WHE-E-E,  How  Nice!  and  what  a  bargain! 

Truly,  unbeatable.  Lovely  cottage,  beauti¬ 
ful  shrubbery,  trees,  boxwood,  ivy,  fine  barn, 
poultry  house,  12  acres,  clover  pasture,  fruit, 
nuts.  $8,500.  Harry  Thomas,  Montgomery 
Realty,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 

THREE  or  five  acres  land.  Northern  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  One  acre  cleared.  L.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  111-04-114  St.,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 
Care  Schatzmann. 

FOR  Sale:  165-acre  farm,  30  milk  cows,  all 

machinery,  barn  full  of  hay:  10-room  house, 
all  conveniences;  $19,500  or  will  sell  bare.  Ray 
Barber,  Guilford,  New  York. 

133  ACRE  Delaware  dairy  farm,  ideal  truck 
crop  land.  Two  houses,  bath,  large  barns. 
BOX  2405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE  rooms,  bath,  fruited  plot  bordering 
lake;  $4,0000.  Housman,  Interlachen,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  On  lake,  3-bedroom  furnished 

home.  Writ';  Mrs.  I.  S.  Lee,  Pomona  Park, 
Florida. 

STOCK,  equipment,  two  homes!  Big,  money¬ 
making  dairy  farm.  Finger  Lakes  area,  ex¬ 
cellent  highway  frontage,  dairy  income  alone 
$11,000.  Buildings  insured  for  $25,000.  Includes 
24  Holsteins,  three  calves,  team,  two-year  old 
colts,  tractor,  two  trucks,  all  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Main  home,  11  rooms,  bath,  utilities, 
hot  water  heat,  garage;  5-room  tenant  dwell¬ 
ing.  New  cemented  barn  30x60,  24  stanchions 
and  metal  roof;  second  barn  34x90;  third  barn 
35x80;  silo;  other  buildings.  166  acres,  125  till¬ 
able  loam.  Illness  forces  sale.  $35,000.  Com¬ 
plete.  No.  9030.  West’s,  K.  C.  Arlidge,  Repre¬ 
sentative,  298  W.  Lake  Rd.,  P.  O.  Box  318, 
Penn  Yan,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  home.  All  conveniences.  Steam 
heat.  Facing  main  road.  Near  city.  With  or 
without  45  acre  field.  Reasonable  rent.  BOX 
2409,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  at  $10,000:  102  acres,  9-room 

house,  electricity,  running  water.  Dairy 
barn,  15  steel  stanchions,  cups,  silo,  new  steel 
implement  shed,  24x60  ft.;  other  good  sheds, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Permanent  pastures, 
springs,  partly  rolling  tractor  land;  15  acres 
sowed  out  in  grain  already.  Reason,  ill  health. 
Berks  County  farm.  Also  ideal  for  steers  or 
sheep.  Fenstermacher’s  Real  Estate,  Bower’s 
Road,  Topton  Pa,  Phone:  2-18R2, _ 

FOR  sale  or  rent:  Outstanding  dairy  farm, 

facing  highway.  Route  40.  Five  minutes 
drive  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  or  20 
minutes  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.  150  acres 
fully  equipped  with  cattle  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  buildings.  At  the  center  of  farm, 
a  modern  American  Colonial  stone  buildng 
of  10  apartments.  Immediate  possession.  BOX 
2414,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

100  ACRES,  shack,  well,  fencing,  evergreens, 

game;  near  Route  17.  Mercer,  R.  1,  Windsor, 
New  York. _ 

WANT  to  exchange,  .  35  acre  backland  rich 

soil;  15  miles  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  for  a  few 
acres  with  little  house,  or  1-2  rooms  on  farm, 
chance  to  cook.  BOX  2413,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ _ _ 

COLONIAL  home,  farm  buildings,  with  or 

without  acreage;  60  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX 
2416,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  sale  or  rent:  Farm,  early  truck  and 
asparagus;  three  houses,  packing  house, 
barn,  poultry  houses,  sheds.  Known  as  million 
dollar  opportunity  to  have  first  crops  on  mar¬ 
ket.  Good  place  for  good  farmer.  Apply  Phil 
Gardiner,  98  N.  Main,  Mullica  Hill,  New 
Jersey.  Phone  5-6291  or  5-4831, _ 

LOVELY  farm  home  available  for  steady 

guests.  Modern  conveniences.  Hillside  Farm, 
Route  1,  Middletown,  New  York. 

DAIRY  Farm:  296  acres.  Extra  good  buildings. 

Village  location.  55  Holsteins.  Large  type. 
Two  tractors  and  equipment.  Price  $37,000. 
Other  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Daven- 
port.  New  York. _ 

FLORIDA:  4-room  cottage,  all  furnished, 

about  400  ft.  frontage  on  17;  $3,500.  A.  C. 
Ouellette,  Box  8,  Bostwick,  Florida. _ 

91  ACRE  stock  farm,  stone  house,  bath,  heat 
Hay,  straw,  14  acres  wheat;  $17,000.  Garland, 
Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa.  Telephone  137. _ 

66  ACRE  poultry  farm,  all  conveniences,  ca¬ 
pacity  1,400  to  1,800  layers;  $22,000.  Garland, 
Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa.  Telephone  137. 

126  ACRES  in  fruit  belt,  11  miles  Gettysburg. 

25  acres  peaches,  tractor,  sprayer,  equip¬ 
ment,  7-room  house,  bath,  heat.  Garland, 
Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa.  Telephone  137. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 

gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St., 
Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y,  _ _ 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  two  pounds  for  $2.50. 
Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  Honey  60  pounds  $9  00;  Fall  flower 
60  pounds  $7.80  not  prepaid.  Carton  6  5- 
pound  pails  clover  $7.50  postpaid  to  third 
zone.  Liquid  or  granulated.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Unsprayed  fruits.  Gericke’s  Or- 
ganic  Farm,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  fresh 
clover  comb  honey,  five  pound  tin  $1.95. 
Extracted  $1.60  prepaid.  Charles  Peet, 
Marathon,  New  York. _ 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan 
parlines.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50 
pound,  postpaid.  Woolley’s,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont. _ ' _ _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest 
-  5  lbs.  $1.45;  6-  5  lbs.  $7.48.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  6-  5  lbs.  $7.20.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  Wildflower 
$7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  New  Y ork. _ _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $3.50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

NEW  crop  butternut  meats:  Pound  $2.35; 

two  pounds  $4.65;  five  pounds  $11.25  prepaid. 
R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ _ 

ORANGES,  tangerines  and  grapefruit.  Sweet, 
juicy.  Direct  from  tree  to  you;  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Express  collect.  Mrs.  Katherine  Jones, 

Crescent  City,  Florida. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.65;  10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York, _ 

CHOICE  Stuart  Pecans  from  orchard  to  you. 

Five  pounds  $2.50;  shelled  halves  4  pounds 
$5.50.  Pecan  pieces  5  pounds  $5.50  postpaid. 
Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 

PECANS:  New  crop  Stuarts,  10  pounds  $5.00; 

shelled  halves  2  pounds  $2.95;  5  pounds  $6.75. 
Delivered  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Grower, 
Box  1730,  Dillon,  South  Carolina. _ 

OLD-FASHIONED  delicious  “Date  and  Nut 
Bread,”  home  baked,  stays  fresh,  prepaid 
$T.00.  Happy  Acres  Roosterant,  Poughquag, 
New  York, _ 

GUARANTEED  tree  ripened  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  $2.50  bushel,  express  collect.  Riolem, 
Box  161,  Palatka,  Florida. _ 

VERMONT  wildflower  honey.  Liquid,  creamed 
or  chunk  comb.  Five  pound  tin  $2  35;  2V2 
pound  tin  $1.45;  6-  1  pound  jars  $3.00.  Prepaid. 
Robert.  Mead,  White  River  Junction.  Vermont. 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75^ 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat  in 
pails  same.  A.  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York. _ 

PECANS  in  shell:  Mixed  varieties,  five 
pounds,  $2.25;  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00. 
Postpaid  through  4th  zone.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

ROOM,  board  for  elderly  ladies;  private  farm 
home;  modern  conveniences.  BOX  415, 
Honesdale,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  peoople  to  board;  con¬ 
veniences,  good  food,  reasonable.  Harold 
Rouse,  R.  D.,  Leeds,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  Hay:  Timothy  and  Timothy  & 
clover  mixed.  For  dairy  or  beef  cattle  and 
horses.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots.  Penn- 
acre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Clinton  Corners  4481, _ 

HAY  wanted,  good  quality,  delivered  or  can 
haul;  state  price.  Fred  Messling,  R.  D., 
Hampton,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Sale:  Princess  pine,  any  amount,  $18 
100  pounds.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Feed  and  supply  business.  Diversi¬ 
fied  stock.  Excellent  location.  Good  build¬ 
ings.  Ample  grounds.  Owner  for  25  years  will 
retire.  Fort  Edward  Mills,  46-50  Broadway, 
Fort  Edward,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  old  tatting  shuttles.  BOX 
2309,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  buy  4-wheel  tractor,  6  or  8  horse¬ 
power  with  or  without  gang  mower.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  BOX  175,  Purchase, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Used  24  can  Wilson  milk  cooler. 
Eugene  P.  Collier,  Box  14,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Higgins  folding  camp  trailer.  F. 
C.  Maloney,  310  S.  Barry  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
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Why  your  tractor  dollar  buys  MORI 
when  YOU  buy  the 


You  choose  the  front  end  style 
that  suits  your  job 

When  you  buy  a  Minneapolis-Moline  Model  BF  Tractor,  you 
buy  2-plow  power  that  fits  your  farm.  You  choose  either  a 
single  front  wheel  for  narrow  row  crops,  universal  type  re¬ 
versible  dual  front  wheels  for  easy  handling  on  seed  beds,  or 
the  adjustable  front  end  that  lets  you  select  any  tread  from 
52"  to  72".  Equally  important,  you  can  convert  your  BF  tractor 
from  one  type  of  front  end  to  another,  quickly  and  at  small 
cost;  right  on  your  farm.  This  convertibility  actually  gives  you 
three  tractors  in  one — you  get  all-season,  all-crop  power  from 
the  same  tractor.  Whatever  the  job  .  .  .  whatever  the  front  end 
style  you  use,  you’ll  find  that  BF  performance  speeds  your  field  * 
work  .  .  .  cuts  your  farming  costs. 


INNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


•  Quick,  easy  changes 
convert  your  BF 
Tractor  to  the  front 
end  type  you  need. 
You  get  three  tractors 
in  ojsel 


You  get  a  bonus  of  power 
for  every  2-plow  job 

Hitch  the  Model  BF  to  the  biggest  and  toughest  2 -plow  job 
you  can  name,  and  you’ll  discover  you  have  high-compression, 
Hi-Torque  power  to  spare  .  .  .,  your  tests  will  show  you  fuel 
economy  that  saves  you  money  every  round!  The  Hi-Torque 
BF  engine  gives  you  the  same  lugging  power  in  any  one  gear 
over  a  wide  range  of  engine  speeds.  You  can  idle  the  engine 
down  and  pull  a  normal  low-gear  load  in  low  as  slow  as 
V2  mph,  or  pull  a  normal  3rd  gear  load  in  3rd  as  slow  as  2V2 
to  3  mph.  You  save  fuel  and  engine  wear  as  though  you  had 
an  overdrive!  High-compYession  cylinder  head,  specially 
shaped  and  heated  manifolds,  and  “fixed-jet”  carburetion  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  new  design  features  that  give  the  BF 
engine  more  GO  ...  at  any  speed  ...  on  far  less  gas. 


You  select  MM  matched  machines 
for  tool  bar,  Hitchor  or  drawbar 


See  your  MM  Dealer  for  a  down-to-earth  demonstration  of  the  Big-Value  BF  Tracfori 
Watch  him  prove  how  you  can  save  and  profit  by  powering  your  farm  with  a  BF. 


Match  the  Model  BF  to  any  of  the  wide  variety  of  MM  machines 
for  field  preparation,  planting,  seeding,  cultivating,  or  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  you’re  set  for  top-profit  performance!  For  plowing, 
you  take  your  pick  of  HP  orVP  moldboard  plows  .  .  .  EA  or 
EB  disc  plows — all  designed  for  the  new  3-point  BF  Hitchor. 

For  planting  row  crops  a  Model  PX  or  an  A-series  planter; 
for  cultivating  row  crops,  MM  Visionlined  cultivators  with  a 
full  line  of  sweeps,  shovels,  and  ground  openers  to  meet  your 
needs.  For  any  crop,  throughout  the  season,  there’s  an  MM 
machine  power-matched  to  the  BF  Tractor  .  .  .  precision- 
built  to  do  the  job  right!  * 
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**  Big  jobs,  like  pulling  and  power¬ 
ing  the  MM  Harvestor  69,  arej 
fast,  easy,  Sow-cost  jobs  for  thej 
power-packed  Model  BF. 


•  With  this  new  double-action  3-point  Hitchor  for 
the  BF  Tractor,  you  have  free-floating  action,  or 
controlled  down  pressure  at  the  touch  of  a  pin. 
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Comfort  by  the  Winter  Hearth 


Trapping  the  "Back  Forty” 

•  There’s  gold  in  the  back  forty,  in  the  form  of  fur  now  roaming 
around  on  the  hacks  of  wild  animals .  An  experienced  trapper 
makes  some  seasonable  suggestions  on  how  to  get  the  pelts. 


By  WALTER  S.  CHANSLER 


CATTERED  throughout  farming 
districts  everywhere  are  un¬ 
tilled  acres  in  woodlots,  pas¬ 
tures  and  “back  forties” 
deeply  overgrown  with 

_  sprouts  and  briars.  Often 

wooded,  gullied,  and  not  infrequently  car¬ 
peted  with  tangles  of  vines  and  wild  growth, 
these  semi-wild  areas  are  real  havens  for  all 
sorts  of  fur-bearing  animals.  They  form 
refuges  where  animals  breed  and  thrive, 
away  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  farm 
activities. 

These  are  the  trapping  grounds  of  many 
farm  boys,  who  find  in  them  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  during  the  winter  months,  when  furs 
are  in  their  prime.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  these  places  are  trapped  regularly 
each  season;  in  other  sections,  the  trapping 
possibilities  are  somehow  neglected  or  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked.  These  latter  places  some¬ 
times  become  rich  in  potential  trapping 
dollars.  But  the  farm  youth  should  want  not 
only  to  examine  the  trapping  possibilities  of 
these  semi-wild  places,  but  also  to  look  over 
fallow  fields  and  neglected  fence  rows,  too, 
as  these  often  produce  fur  game  in  surpris¬ 
ing  numbers.  In  fact,  most  localities  have 
little  areas  of  waste  land  —  small  corners  of 
untillable  ground,  neglected  pastures,  fence 
rows,  brook-threaded  fields,  swamps,  the 
back  forty  —  where  trapping  may  be  done 
with  considerable  profit. 

Some  farm  boys  get  the  idea  that  only 
wilderness  trapping  is  profitable,  that  the  big, 
valuable  fur  catches  are  brought  in  exclu¬ 
sively  from  wild,  unfenced  country,'  from  far 
out  beyond  the  chug  of  the  tractor  and  the 
clatter  of  the  combine.  Perhaps  if  they  knew 
that  the  majority  of  raw  furs  produced  in 
this  country  comes  from  farming  communities, 
from  thickets  and  woodlots,  from  along 
pasture  brooks,  from  briar-grown  fence  rows 
and  neglected  fallow  fields  —  perhaps  if  they 
knew  this,  they  would  grasp  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  their  respective  vicinities  offer  them 
in  the  way  of  profitable  trapping. 

Traps  Needed 

The  person  who  expects  to  trap  for  „  the 
common  fur  animals  found  in  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  will  need  a  number  of  steel  traps  of 
small  sizes.  A  few  No.  0  traps  will  come  in 
handy  for  trapping  weasels.  Some  use  the 


No.  1  trap  for  taking  this  animal,  claiming 
that  this  size  Will  kill  a  weasel,  as  it  often 
catches  about  the  body.  But  the  smaller  trap 
works  admirably  when  properly  used,  and  it 
is  much  less  expensive.  For  trapping  skunk, 
opossum,  mink,  raccoon,  and  muskrat,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  traps  in  the  No.  1  and 
No.  1%  sizes.  These  sizes  are  the  traps' used 
most  in  farming  communities.  Some  trappers 
even  use  them  for  trapping  foxes;  but  it  is 
advisable  to  use  the  No.  2  double-spring  trap 
for  taking  this  animal. 

If  one  is  operating  in  a  locality  where  there 
are  wolves  and  otters,  one  will  need  a  few 
No.  3  and  No.  4  double-spring  traps.  All  told, 
one  should  have  from  two  to  six  dozqn  or 
more  traps,  the  exact  number  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  fur  game  in  the  territory,  the 
extent  of  the  territory,  and  whether  one  is 
trapping  on  foot .  or  is  using  a  motor  vehicle 
to  do  spot  trapping.  The  usual  tendency  among 
the  inexperienced  trappers  is  to  use  too  many 
traps.  A  few  traps  well  set  are  of  far  more 
worth  than  many  put  out  carelessly  any¬ 
where,  without  regard  to  signs  or  surround¬ 
ings. 

Places  for  Trap  Sets 

Wandering  along  the  crooked  little  creek 
in  the  back  forty,  the  trapper  will  want  to 
keep  a  close  watch  for  places  to  set  his  traps. 
He  will  see  cuttings  of  flags  and  flag  roots, 
where  muskrats  have  been  feeding.  He  will 
notice  mink  tracks  along  overhanging  banks 
and  around  drifts.  Perhaps  he  will  find  the 
feathers  of  small  birds  in  briar  patches  and 
thickets,  where  mink,  opossum  or  skunks  have 
feasted  the  night  before.  Or  he  may  see  where 
foxes  have  dug  for  mice  around  old  rotting 
stumps.  Perhaps  he  will  find  where  raccoons 
have  used  a  tiny  spring-fed'  rill,  his  attention 
attracted  by  numerous  tracks  in  the  soft  mud. 
The  problem  that  will  confront  him  in  each 
of  these  observations  is  this:  what  set  will 
be  best  in  trapping  these  particular  animals? 

There  are  many  different  types  of  set  used 
in  trapping.  Each  has  its  special  use.  There  is 
the  trail  set,  merely  a  trap  hidden  at  a  point 
where  a  trail  narrows  or  where  it  passes 
sharply  around  a  bush,  rock,  or  clump  of  dead 
grass,  or  hidden  beneath  a  log  or  a  fence.  An¬ 
other  widely  used  set  is  the  bait  set.  In  this 
set,  bait  is  placed  in  a  hollow  log,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  which  a  trap  is  concealed.  Or  a  bait 


cubby  of  sticks  or  bark  is  used,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  left  at  one  side  for  the  trap;  or  the  bait 
may  be  stuffed  back  into  the  opening  in  a 
drift,  or  beneath  the  exposed  roots  of  a  root- 
wad. 

Den  sets,  of  course,  are  placed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  dens.  It  is  well  to  place  the  trap 
not  too  far  down  and  just  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  opening,  so  that  when  the  animal 
spreads  its  feet  to  enter  the  den  it  will  get 
one  of  them  in  the  trap.  This  seems  to  be 
but  a  little  thing,  yet  just  an  inch  difference  in 
the  location  of  the  trap  may  mean  making  a 
catch  or  getting  a  wisp  of  belly  hairs  between 
the  trap  jaws. 

There  are  also  many  different  kinds  of 
water  sets,  snow  sets,  and  dirt  sets,  all  of 
which  can  be  confusing  to  the  beginner;  but 
one  soon  comes  to  know  where  and  how  to 
use  these  as  he  gains  experience  in  trapping. 
It  is  well  first  to  learn  to  use  the  trail  set, 
the  bait  set,  and  a  few  of  the  various  kinds 
of  water  sets,  then  to  work  out  individual 
methods  of  setting  as  one  goes  along.  Close 
observation  of  tracks  and  signs  enables  one 
to  fit  the  type  of  set  to  the  surroundings  so 
as  to  catch  fur  game  consistently.  Anyway, 
trapping  is  a  sort  of  trial-and-error  propo¬ 
sition,  a  kind  of  learn-as-you-earn  business. 

Baits  and  Lures 

Many  trappers  go  in  for  manufactured 
baits  and  lures;  others  get  along  without  them. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  best  trappers  who  make 
big  catches  use  nothing  but  natural  baits;  and 
some  of  these  trappers  do  not  use  baits  to  any 
great  extent  but  depend  mostly  on  trail  sets 
for  taking  fur  game.  The  use  of  bait  sets,  how¬ 
ever,  often  increases  one’s  chances  of  success, 
particularly  when  trapping  for  muskrat  and 
mink  in  localities  where  the  animals  are  not 
plentiful.  It  is  best  to  use  only  fresh  baits, 
concealing  them  with  dead  grass,  dry  leaves, 
or  whatever  fits  in  well  with  the  surround¬ 
ings.  The  trap  should  always-be  placed  where 
the  animal  will  step  on  the  trap  pan  in  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  bait.  Money  should  not  be  wasted 
on  drugstore  lures;  they  are  practically 
worthless.  Natural  lures  made  from  animal 
glands  may  be  of  limited  value  under  certain 
conditions.  No  bait  or  lure  is  of  any  value  to 
a  trap  that  has  not  been  properly  placed  and 
carefully  concealed. 

(Continued  on  Page  ?28) 


Wandering  along  a  crooked  little  creek  in,  the  hack  forty,  the  trapper  wants  to  keep  a  close  watch  for  places  to  set  his  traps.  Bait  sets  can  often  he 
used  to  good  advantage  where  signs  of  animals  are  scarce.  After  the  animals  have  been  trapped,  they  should  be  skinned  promptly  and  their  belts 

placed,  as  shown,  over  suitably  prepared  boards  for  stretching  and  drying. 
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Feed  Price  Prospects 

A  moderate  expansion  in  hogs, 
poultry  and  dairy  cattle  for  this  new 
feed  year  was  the  outlook  pictured 
by  Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham,  Cornell 
agricultural  economist.  No  major 
change  in  numbers  ’of  sheep  and 
lambs  this  year  is  in  prospect.  The 
decline  in  feed  prices  during  the 
past  year  is  likely  to  be  checked,  or 
even  reversed  during  the  months 
ahead,  Cunningham  noted.  Supplies 
of  grain  are  relatively  large,  par¬ 
ticularly  corn,  but  oilseed  meals  and 
other  high-protein  feeds  are  in 
tighter  supply.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  three  per  cent  increase  in  dairy 
cow  numbers  the  past  year  will 
probably  be  followed  by  further  ex¬ 
pansion  in  1953-54.  At  least  as  much 
grain  per  cow  will  be  fed  this  year 
as  last.  For  beef  cattle,  dry-lot  feed¬ 
ing  during  1953-54  will  probably 
drop  below  the  record  level  of  last 
year.  But  slaughter  of  cattle  this 
year  will  continue  large.  Average 
weights  will  be  lighter.  Beef  cattle 
numbers  on  farms  may  tend  to  level 
out  during  the  year  ahead. 

Drugs  in  Feeds 

Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  Cornell  veterin¬ 
ary  professor,  charged  the  feed  in¬ 
dustry  with  an  important  responsi¬ 
bility  when  adding  medication  to 
feed  rations.  Feedmen  must  assume 
the  role  of  “dispensing  pharmacists”, 
for  example,  since  the  only  practi¬ 
cable  way  of  medicating  large  num¬ 
bers  of  chickens  economically  is  in 
the  ration.  They  must  assume  the 
same  obligations  that  the  ethical 
pharmacist  has  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Levine  stated:  “Sometimes  the 
trend  toward  pharmaco  -  nutrition 
has  been  so  strong  that  it  often  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  the  function  of  the  feed 
in  the  sack  is  not  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  ration,  but  to  serve  as  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  the  drug  mix.  Furthermore, 
whether  by  design  or  accident,  the 
feed  distributors  often  act  as  physi¬ 
cians  and  make  the  diagnoses  as 
well  as  the  pharmacists  who  com¬ 
pound  the  prescriptions.  Specific 
medication  will  be  effective  only 
when  the  diagnosis  is  accurate.  The 
nature  of  the  medication  and  its 
innate  toxity,  particularly  its  safety 
factor,  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Where 
the  factor  of  safety  is  narrow,  the 
uniform  distribution  of  the  medi- 
cant  in  the  feed  is  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance.  This  involves  not  only  prob¬ 
lems  of  mechanical  mixing  Jout  also 
the  physical  properties  of  the  medi- 
cant.  The  palatability  and  healthful¬ 
ness  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  origin¬ 
ated  from  medicated  poultry  for 
humans  also  cannot  be  overlooked.” 

Rations  for  Swine 

Prof.  Camon  Catron  of  Iowa  State 
College  told  the  feed  manufacturers 
that  hog  growers  should  be  cautioned 
against  feeding’  rations  too  low  in 
protein.  Many  feeders  have  never 
fed  enough  protem.  Besides  ineffi¬ 
cient  gains  and  feed  conversion, 


Feeds  and  Feed  Rations 


with  subsequent  low  weaning 
weights  has  been  an  equally  great 
or  greater  problem,  he  added.  Sheffy 
reported  on  research  showing  that 
diets  containing  16  to  20  per  cent  of 
protein  will  not  support  optimum 
growth  during  the  suckling  period. 
Fastest  growth  and  most  efficient 
feed  use  came  from  a  32  per  cent 
protein  diet,  but  diets  of  24  and  28 
per  cent  gave  good  results. 

Dairy  Nutrition 

Prof.  H.  A.  Keener  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  reported  that' 
pulverized  limestone,  fed  to  dairy 
heifers  as  a  supplement  to  grass  si¬ 
lage,  may  cause  a  marked  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  digestibility  of  both 
protein  and  energy.  He  suggested 
that  excessive  calcium  supplements 
in  dairy  rations  be  avoided  until 
more  information  is  available. 

Describing  research  results  at 


Cornell  and  Penn  State,  Prof.  R.  W. 
Bratton  of  Cornell  said  that  abnor¬ 
mal  (poor)  diets  delays  the  onset  of 
semen  production  in  young  bulls, 
while  supernormal,  diets  (120  to  140 
per  cent  of  normal)  bring  young 
bulls  into  semen  production  at  an 
earlier  age  than  normal.  The  pro¬ 
jects  seek  to  find  the  causes  of  and 
ways  to  prevept  reproduction  fail¬ 
ures  in  dairy  cattle. 

Prof.  C.  M.  McCray,  Cornell  nu¬ 
tritionist,  pointed  out  that  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  by  the  older  people  of 
Switzerland  as  well  as  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  much  higher  than 
in  America  because  coffee  is  almost 
always  made  by  mixing  strong 
coffee  with  hot,  boiled  milk.  If  this 
practice  would  be  introduced  widely 
in  America,  he  noted,  it  would  be 
bound  to  increase  the  sale  of  milk 
and  also  improve  the  health  of  the 
older  people  in  our  population. 

James  S.  Knapp 


EVERYBODY  REPORTS 

BETTER 


Outlook  for  Coming  Year  Reviewed 
at  Cornell  Nutrition  Conference 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  *  CLOVERS  *  PASTURES 
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\HE  question  of  feed  textures 
claimed  a  lot  of  attention 
at  Cornell’s  Nutrition  Con¬ 
ference  for  Feed  Manu¬ 
facturers  recently  held 
in  Buffalo.  Prof.  H.  A. 
Keener  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  said  there  is  no 
justification  for  paying  a  higher 
price  for  coarse-textiired  grain  mix¬ 
tures  than  for  fine  types  of  equal 
quality  in  feeding  the  average  dairy 
herd.  He  did  say,  however,  that  the 
trend  is  toward  the  greater  use  of 
the  coarse-textured  concentrates. 
The  coarse  feeds  cost  from  $2.00  to 
$4.00  more  a  ton  than  the  fine- 
textured  made  from  the  same  quality 
of  ingredients.  “Only  in  the  case  of 
the  occasional  ‘finicky’  cow  which 
will  not  consume  the  conventional 
‘fine’  feed  readily,  is  there  some 
merit  in  feeding  a  coarse  mixture,” 
he  pointed  out. 

New  Hampshire  experiments 
showed  that  the  “fine”  dairy  feeds 
were  more  digestible  than  the  coarse 
or  pelleted  feeds.  The  cows  did  not 
eat  more  of  the  feed  or  produce  more 
or  less  milk,  but  did  gain  more  in 
body  weight  on  the  fine  feeds. 


lowered  disease  resistance  and  poor 
vaccination  risks  can  result.  He  said 
that  14-12-10  per  cent  protein  rations 
balanced  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  antibiotics  will  give  good  results 
in  pigs  from  weaning  to  market 
weight. 

Prof.  B.  E.  Sheffy  of  Cornell  said 
that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has 
been  focused  on  the  nutrition  and 
management  of  baby  pigs.  High 
mortality  of  pigs  from  birth  to  wean¬ 
ing  is  a  real  bottleneck  to  efficient 
pork  production.  Poor  and  inefficient 
growth  during  the  suckling  period 
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FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


and 


Woffman  SEEDS 


$  It’s  the  results  you  get  at  harvest  time  . . .  the 
bigger  yields,  the  better  crops  . . .  that  count  most. 
A  few  cents  more  for  recognized  top  quality  seed 
can  often  mean  many,  many  extra  dollars  more  for 
you  when  the  growing  season  is  over. 

This  has  been  the  experience  of  many  farmers 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  who  ’regularly  plant  de¬ 
pendable  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  —  alfalfa,  oats, 
clovers,  pastures,  as  well  as  funk  G  hybrids. 
These  farmers  know,  from  long  experience,  that 
you  can  always  depend  on  Hoffman  for  clean, 
hardy,  quality-proved  seed. 

You’ll  particularly  like  the  big,  5 -star  advan¬ 
tages  you  get  with  funk  G  hybrids  —  ★  Faster 
starting,  ★  Greater  insect  resistance,  ★  More  dis¬ 
ease  resistance,  ★  Greater  standability,  ★  Better 
drought  resistance.  We  have  hybrids  for  husking 
and  for  silage  that  are  ideally  suited  to  your  local 
climate  and  soil  conditions. 

FREE  CATALOG  and  POCKET  NOTEBOOK 

Send  today  for  our  colorful,  new  seed  catalog  that 
tells  all  about  these  popular  new  seed  varieties:  Certi¬ 
fied  Ranger,  Buffalo,  Atlantic  (and  the  new  DuPuits) 
alfalfas,  "Kenland”  red  clover,  Pilgrim  ladino,  5 
varieties  of  oats,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  many  others.  We 
will  also  send  you,  without  cost  .or  obligation,  our 
handy  Pocket  Corn  Data  Notebook  and  our  Crop- 
Record  Chart.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  BOX  312 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

fHoffman 

47  FARM  SEEDS 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  PA. 

"Have  been  planting  Funk 
G-10  for  ten  years  and  like  it 
very  much.  The  Ajax  oats  I 
bought  from  Hoffman  sure 
produced  a  big  crop." 

Alfred  W.  Barron 


....  i 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

"Most  every  year  I  try  some 
other  competitive  hybrid  but 
have  found  nothing  to  equal 
Funk's  G  corn." 

Francis  C.  Snow 


"I  have  been  buying  Hoffman's 
grass  seeds,  also  Funk  G 
Hybrids  for  a  great  many 
years.  Have  found  nothing  to 
equal  them." 

/.  Edgar  Gish 


LEBANON  COUNTY,  PA. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  PA. 

"I  have  tried  quite  a  few  dif¬ 
ferent  hybrids  and  find  Funk  G 
is  best  for  a  good  yield.  We 
also  use  other  seeds  from 
Hoffman's  and  are  completely 
satisfied." 

Myron  Edwards 
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ROYSTERS  6  PLANT  FOODS  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS 


"Give  me 
bigger  yields 
of  lusher 
pastures ...” 

says  fhh  Royster  former 


Since  1885  the  name  Royster  has  meant  top- 


quality  in  every  respect.  That’s  because  only  the 
finest  plant  food  materials — nothing  that  could 
be  harmful — go  info  each  Royster  formula.  These 
materials  when  properly  blended,  mixed  and 
cured  have  proved  successful  for  Royster  farmers 
year  after  year.  Today,  with  farm  income  down, 
high  quality  plant  food  is  even -more  important 
to  your  profit  picture.  So  don’t  be  disappointed 
at  harvest  time;  invest  in  Royster’s  with  6  plant 
foods  guaranteed.  See  your  Royster  Agent  today. 

For  correct  amounts  and  proper  analysis  for 
your  land,  consult  your  County  Agent,  Vo-Ag 
Teacher  or  write  us  for  suggestions. 


ALL  Crops  MUST  have 
these  SIX  Plant  Foody 

Nitrogen  for  rapid  growth  / 

Phosphoric  Arid  for  maturity  and  yield  x 
Potash  for  health  and  quality 

Calcium  Oxide  for  sturdy  plants 
Sulfur  for  vigor  and  tone 


©  m3  F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COi 


Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  •  LYONS,  N.  Y. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


22  factories  and  12  Sales  Offices  Conveniently 
located  to  Serve  Farmers  in  20  States 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Rainfall  in  eastern  and  most  cen¬ 
tral  counties  averaged  much  below 
normal  this  season,  thereby  causing 
delays  in  planting  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  winter  grains.  Dry  ground 
made  plowing  difficult  and  slowed 
germination  and  growth  of  winter 
oats,  wheat  and  barley.  Wells  and 
streams  dried  up  in  many  localities 
and  hauling  of  water  for  livestock 
was  common.  Poor  pastures  and 
scarcity  of  aftermath  has  necessarily 
caused  farmers  to  feed  heavily  from 
their  winter  supplies  of  hay  and  en¬ 
silage. 


Two  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  that 
finished  first  and  second  for  their 
breed  championship  took  the  grand 
championship  and  reserve  grand 
championship  at  the  recent  21st 
annual  Pittsburgh  Livestock  Show. 
Grand  championship  honors  went  to 
Merrell  R.  Dominick,  14,  of  Greens- 
burg,  with  Terry  Shaffner,  12,  Oak 
Hall  Station,  winning  the  reserve 
title.  Both  are  4-H’ers,  and  each  had 
named  his  steer'  “Blacky.”  Merrell’s 
970-pound  grand  champion  sold  at 
$1.60  per  -pound  and  Terry’s  880- 
pound  reserve  grand  champion  at 
67%  cents  per  pound. 

Both  grand  championships  for  pen 
of  three,  lambs  and  individual  lambs 
went  to  William  Kelly,  19,  FFA 
member  of  Elders  Ridge;  and  both 
reserve  titles  to  Barbara  Swiantek, 
15,  4-H  Club  member  of  Washington. 
All  grand  championship  animals 
were  Southdowns.  Bill’s  top  lamb 
sold  for  $1.45  per  pound,  Barbara’s 
second  place  lamb  for  $1.05  per 
pound. 


Winners  of  the  11  different  con¬ 
tests  in  the  1953  National  4-H 
Awards  for  Pennsylvania  were  re¬ 
cently  announced.  Eight  of  the  11 
farm  boys  and  girls  who  took  top 
statewide  honors  are  attending 
National  4-H  Congress  this  week  in 
Chicago  with  all  expenses  paid. 
They  are:  Poultry — Donald  M.  Lane, 
Johnstown;  Garden — Joan  E.  Bloom, 
Johnstown;  Girls’  Record  —  Marian 
Stutzman,  Cramer;  Clothing — Urania 
Belle  Linn,  Washington;  Tractor 
Maintenance — John  E.  Beatty,  Chi- 
cora;  Food  Preparation — Genevieve 
Ann  Dusold,  Monaca;  Dairy  Achieve¬ 
ment  —  Paul  Kleisath,  Smethport, 
Home  Imp  rovement  —  Elenor 
Griffith,  Ephrata.  These  received 
gold  watches:  Leadership — Kenneth 
E.  Yearick,  Mill  Hall,  and  Sally  J. 
Walter,  Oxford;  Meat  Animals  — 
James  E.  Lazar,  Jeannette. 


Five  breed  champions  were  named 
at  the  recent  second  annual  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative  cattle  show  at 
Lancaster.  Judging  was  handled  by 
Joe  S.  Taylor  and  Max  L.  Dawdy,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Champions  were:  Holstein,  senior 
and  grand  champion,  Earl  L.  Groff, 
Strasburg,  Lancaster  County;  Guern¬ 
sey,  senior  and  grand,  Dagostin 
Brothers,  Sugarloaf,  Luzerne  County; 
Jersey,  senior  and  grand,  Samuel  B. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Dauphin 
County;  Ayrshire,  junior  and  grand, 
Phyllis  Spahr,  Dover,  York  County; 
Brown  Swiss,  junior  and  grand,  Ray 
Pickle,  Brogueville,  York  County. 


Five  regional  winners  in  the  4-H 
tractor  driving  eliminations  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Penn.  State  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  They  will  take  part  in  the 
4-H  tractor  driving  contest  to  be 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
in  January  at  Harrisburg.  The  win¬ 
ners  are  Melvin  Woodward  of  Wells- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Willis  Kriebel  of  Lans- 
dale  and  Wilmer  Mood  of  Plum- 
steadville,  all  tied  for  first  place; 
John  E.  Brown  of  Forksville  and 
Myron  Rudy  of  State  College. 

.  N.  M.  Eberly 
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Transparent.. Admits  Sun's 
Germ  Killing  Rays!* 

Sunlight-Sterilized  Sap 
Produces  Better  Syrup 

•  Sheltered  tap  holes  means  over  20% 
more  sap  per  tree,  sap  runs  eartier 
and  later 

•  Cleaner,  sweeter,  quality  sap 

•  Durable,  flexible  plastic 

•  Gather  sap  3  times  faster 

•  Easy  to  pour,  wash,  handle 

•  Fast  setting  up  and  taking  down 

•  Save  steps  —  contents  easy  to  see 

•  Cannot  blow  off  trees 

•  No  freezing  problem  —  pliable  mate¬ 
rial  expands 

•  Big  capacity  —  13  qts.  expands  to 
15  qts.  when  full 

•  Space  saving  —  1000  in  space  needed 
for  25  buckets 

‘State  and  Federal  authorities  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  transparent  plastic  sap  bags 
admit  bactericidal  action  of  sunlight  .  .  . 
keeping  sap  more  sterile  ...  and  producing 
higher  quality,  lighter,  sweeter  maple  syrup. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer  near  you  or 
order  direct.  Literature  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO..  INC. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 
Depf.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im* 

g roved  growing  methods  for 
verbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  ( 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 


edsGrow 

—  — —  8end  postcard  or  letter 
tor  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE 


355 


e  Burpee  bee 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32, 


Pa. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
_  Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Shrubs.  Shade  Trees.  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 


Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Trees,  It’s  Free 


Write. 


RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


(HhnBtuuui 

FOR  SALE  •  3  to  8  ft.  •  $1.00  each 

BUYER  TO  CUT  AND  TRANSPORT. 

PENSKA 

WORCESTER,  N.  Y.  Phone  Worcester  5704 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Varieties.  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  ?  I 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ONLY 

228*o 


16"  SIZE,  COMPLETE  SAW 


IF  YOU  CUT  ANY  WOOD  .  .  . 
th  ere's  a  Lombard  Saw  made  and 
proved  Lo  cuf  it  better.  Sizes  to  48". 


GET  FREE  FOLDER  —  SEND  COUPON 


| - 

j  LOMBARD,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 

1  Nome. _ 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


LOMBARD 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

202  MAIN  ST., 
ASHLAND,  MASS. 


What  a  budget-priced  MAN'S  gift  —  the 
handiest  tool  a  man  can  own!  Locks  onto 
any  type  work  with  Ton-Grip!  Won't  slip. 
Actually  a  super-pliers,  adjustable  wrench, 
hand  vise,  and  MANY  more  —  in  one  trim 
handy  tool.  'Round  the  house  and  yard,  in 
the  field,  it  makes  fixin'  fun,  and  EASY!  7" 
and  10",  only  $1.85  to  $2.60  at  your  dealer. 

MADE  ONLY  BY  .  . 

PETERSEN  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  U-12,  DeWItf,  Nebr. 


Distributed  by 

MARTIN 

HARDWARE 

IMPLEMENTS 

2015  Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

1.  TAKES  HAY  AS  IT  STANDS 
WITHOUT  MOWING. 

2.  TAKES  HAY  OUT  OF 
SWATH  AS  MOWER 
DROPS  IT. 

TAKES  DRY  HAY 
FROM  WINDROW 
FOR  CHOPPING. 

4.  CLEAN  PICKUP- 
NO  DIRT  IN  LOAD  , 

.  PICKS  U  P 
CORNSTALKS 
FOR  FEED  A  NO/ 

BEDDING 
AFTER 
CORN 
PICKER 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


- -  USED  HOPTO  DIGGERS  - 

TRAILER  AND  TRUCK  MODELS.  $750  AND  UP 
AVERY  TRACTOR  INC.,  HANCOCK,  MASS. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

December  5,  1953 


Pick  up  more  work  hours 

with  150-Hour  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil! 


Farm  Work  Shop 

By  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Soot  in  Chimney 

It  was  over  a  year  ago,  I’m  sure, 
that  one  of  your  subscribers  wrote 
for  or  answered  an  inquiry  about 
the  elimination  of  soot,  from  what  I 
believe  was  a  wood  fire.  The  answer 
was  to  use  lime.  I  presume  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  “burn  it.” 

I  never  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  soot  from  a 
wood  fire  (fireplace)  due  perhaps  to 
the  fact,  chiefly,  that  we  have  a  fire 
for  heat  only  about  three  months 
of  the  year. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  obtained  an 
oil  heater  (kerosene)  last  Winter, 
but  the  soot  residue  is  excessive  and 
I’m  fearful  of  a  fire,  or  the  exploding 
of  the  heater,  as  the  soot  practically 
closes  one  of  the  lengths  of  pipe  and 
one  elbow.  Would  lime  eliminate  this 
and,  if  so,  how  would  I  use  it?  Would 
it  be  slaked  or  unslaked  lime? 

Florida  f.  r.  v. 

If  any  of  our  readers  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  using  lime  in  removing  soot 
from  chimneys,  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them  and  pass  the  in¬ 
formation  on  to  F.  R.  V. 

Some  success  has  been  had  with 
burning  zinc  in  a  hot  fire. 

The  most  important  factor  in  your 
situation  is  to  remedy  the  cause  of 
so  much  soot  formation.  The  fact 
that  you  are  having  an  excessive 
residue  in  the  chimney  since  acquir¬ 
ing  an  oil  burner  indicates  improper 
combustion.  You  should  have  a 
qualified  serviceman  inspect  the 
burner  and  some  inquiries  into  the 
quality  of  the  fuel  you  are  burning 
would  also  be  in  order.  Poor  grades 
of  oil  axe  not  only  wasteful  but 
dangerous. 

Septic  Tank  Leaks 

Once  again  I  am  coming  to  you 
for  help.  Two  years  ago  we  put  in  a 
concrete  septic  tank.  We  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  ground  around  the 
tank  is  wet  and  discovered  that 
about  one  foot  below  the  top  of  the 
tank  there  are  many  small  holes 
from  which  water  comes  through. 
How  can  we  stop  this?  e.  k. 

Try  one  of  the  cement-water  paint 
types  of  water-proofing  compounds. 
They  are  available  at  any  building 
supply  yard.  They  come  in  cans  or 
sacks  in  dry  powder  form  and  each 
package  covers  about  75  square  feet 
the  first  coat,  about  100  square  feet 
the  second  coat.  Always  use  at  least 
two  coats,  they  are  applied  with  a 
brush.  b.  K.  s. 

Grease  for  Fence  Wire 

I  have  been  told  that  soaking  my 
rolls  of  barbed  wire  in  a  lubricating 
grease  before  stringing  them  as  fence 
would  extend  their  useful  life  a 
couple  of  years.  Is  this  a  good  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow?  What  kind  of  oil 
or  grease  is  most  suitable  for  such  a 
rust-resist  treatment?  w.  h.  j. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  process 
of  preserving  fencing  wire  with  lu¬ 
bricating  grease.  However,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  would  seem  small  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
handling  the  greased  wire. 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  this  Farm 
Work  Shop  column  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  sort  and  could  offer 
suggestions  as  to  a  suitable  type  of 
lubricant  and  how  to  handle  the  job. 


BETTER  TO  BE  SAFE 


Made  a  bad  mixture 
When  Pop  stood  on  ’em 
To  fix  a  light  fixture. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


ruS  EASY  to  go  farther,  work 
longer,  with  150- Hour 
VEEDQL  tractor  oil  in  your 
gasoline-powered  engines. 
Maybe  you  can  get  only  60 
to  70  hours  between  crank¬ 
case  drains  with  an  ordinary 
oil.  You’re  sometimes  risking 
your  engine  at  100  hours 
with  some  so-called  “better” 
tractor  oils.  But  you’re  SAFE 
for  a  full  150  hours  with 
150 -Hour  VEEDOL  tractor 


oil . . .  the  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock! 

Saves  You  Money- 5  Ways 

1.  Saves  Oil -by  giving  longer  serv¬ 
ice  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline- 
powered  farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  —  by  reducing  power 
blow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time— by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays. 

4.  Saves  Repair  Bills  —  by  resisting 
heat  and  wear. 

5.  Saves  Replacements— by  pro¬ 
tecting  engine  parts. 


150-HOUR 


VEEDOL  /veedol 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

Tulsa  -  San  Francisco 
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saws  full  power  in  any  position 


New  McCulloch  Model  33  is  the  only  low-priced  chain  saw  with  all 
these  important  features:  Automatic  clutch  .  .  .  automatic  rewind 
starter . . .  all-gear  transmission  . . .  anti-friction  bearings 
throughout . . .  aircraft-type  carburetor . . .  plated 

blade,  handlebar,  and  muffler. 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 
SERVICE 


MCCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 


5-3020 


Mccuuom 


r^^7torges>  Builders  oiP^er  cha,„  Sowsyf 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 


I 

|  Send  information  on  New  Model  33  Chain  Saw  and 
j  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

!  Name_ - — 


Address. 


yjBGBT^Q  (.g 

Si  FRR/T) 


on 


\0  J 


hTb rid  CORN 

Our  Closed  Formulas  —  CORNELL  29-3  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties. 

©BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

Write  Dept.  R-2  Representatives  Wanted  in 

For  Prices  •  Unassigned  Territories 


AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH- 

NG  BRAND8 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r  s50S 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  ^ 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing  „ 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

—  No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  Free  Book,  'How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8293  Field  Bldg.  - 
315  Westport  Hd.,  Kansas  City  11, Mo. 

RUPTURE 

REUEF...0R  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  OeplR-12  *  Hagerstown.  Ml 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J 


Motor  couplinp  included. 


WORK  GLOVES 


•  Heavy-duty  •  Safety- 
cuff  m  Leather  palm.  Ideal 
for  Farm  or  Industrial 
Work!  Order  now  at  this 
bargain  price.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Send  check  or 
money  order.  No  C.O.D.’s. 


MormaxCo.  Dpt  R.&Vfro'ff' efty 


pair 


3For  Bftnt 

fur 

dUftiHimaa 

If  tie  owns  a  gun 
give  him  this  handy 

HOPPE'S  GUN  CLEANING  PACK 

Complete  with  every  Hoppe  Product 
he  will  need  for  the  cleaning  and  care 
of  his  firearm.  He  will  appreciate  this 
useful,  thoughtful  gift. 

Gun  Dealers  Sell  li  or  it  out  send  $1  to 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC.  2332  N.  8th  Street,  Phila.  33,  Pa 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  _ 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
6x8  @  $3.84  I  y,,,..  , 

7  x  9  @  5.04  I  'or  samples 

8  x  12  @  7.68  I  8,1,1  *tock  s,2es 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

82  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Agriculture  at 

By  Arthur  P.  Chew 
Part  III 

When  things  go  wrong  with  the 
nation  or  with  some  big  national 
program,  we  ask,  “Who  is  to  blame?” 
Country  and  town  alike  ask  that 
question  now  with  regard  to  the 
nation’s  farm  program,  which  regis¬ 
ters  the  hypertension  of  rising  pro-" 
duction  on  falling  markets  and  of 
accumulating  stocks  of  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  butter  and  other  products.  As 
has  already  been  indicated,  the 
question  is  pointless. 

It  is  idle  to  blame  agriculture,  the 
Congress,  or  the  administration  for 
the  return  of  the  agricultural  surplus 
problem.  After  the  crop  expansion 
of  the  war  and  postwar  years,  and 
the  development,  simultaneously,  of 
a  tremendous  farm  export  movement 
on  a  gift  or  loan  basis,  an  overlap  of 
surpluses  into  peacetime  became  un¬ 
avoidable.  Had  agriculture  not  pro¬ 
duced  excessively  under  war  con¬ 
ditions,  it  would  not  have  produced 
enough.  Persons  who  blame  the 
farmers  for  what  is  happening  now 
maintain  that  farmers  exerted  too 
much  pressure  for  price  supports. 
Persons  who  blame  the  Congress  say 
it  failed  to  lcfok  ahead  when  legis¬ 
lating  for  wartime  production.  Per¬ 
sons  who  blame  the  administration 
contend  it  developed  too  much  agri¬ 
cultural  bureaucracy.  But  all  that  is 
only  hindsight. 

Actually,  the  farm  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  result  from  any  of  the 
mistakes  thus  stigmatized,  or  from 
all  of  them  together,  but  from  a 
world  situation  to  which,  with  no 
choice,  the  country  responded  in  a 
way  that  made  a  postwar  surplus 
problem  unavoidable.  We  cannot 
place  the  blame  for  blame  does  hot 
exist.  About  all  we  can  say  is  that 
the  policy  developed  to  boost  farm 
production  for  war  and  postwar  aims 
did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the 
postwar  need  to  backtrack.  That  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  fault;  per¬ 
haps  it  is  impossible  to  develop 
simultaneously  both  acceleration  and 
braking  power.  The  old  rule,  “one 
thing  at  a  time,”  applies  with  special 
force  in  a  crisis. 

Politics  Must  Not  Control  Economics 

It  might  do  some  good  to  blame 
the  blamers;  for  the  blame  psy¬ 
chology  is  the  worst  possible  prepa¬ 
ration  for  what  we  have  to  do.  It 
develops  heat  and  not  light,  conflict 
and  not  cooperation.  Adaptation  of 
the  farm  program  to  what  lies  ahead 
demands  calm  rationality,  not  ex¬ 
cited  recrimination.  Unfortunately, 
the  air  resounds  just  now  with 
charges  and  countercharges  loaded, 
on  one  side,  with  imputations  that 
the  existing  pattern  of  price  supports 
and  commodity  loans  originated  in 
bedlam  and,  on  the  other  side,  with 
shrill  uncritical  defenses  of  that  pat¬ 
tern.  Allowed  to  continue,  the  blame 
psychology  will  set  a  political  stage 
for  the  coming  drama  where  the  trial 
of  the  issue  will  be  not  by  discussion 
but  by  combat.  Principles  will  suc¬ 
cumb  to  pressures — reasons  to  votds. 
The  result  will  not  be  the  good  of  the 
country,  but  simply  the  will  of  the 
groups  strongest  politically;  and  that 
might  do  nobody  any  good.  Once  the 
struggle  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
mere  fight  for  governmental  favors, 
it  is  goodbye  to  the  hope  of  a  good 
farm  program.  With  the  blame  psy¬ 
chology  dominant,  that  will  surely 
happen. 

Surprisingly,  the  disposition  to  re¬ 
gard  voting  strength  rather  than 
mental  strength  as  the  legitimate 
shaping  influence  flourishes  among 
agricultural  economists,  who  argue 
that  the  farmers  are  still  a  disad¬ 
vantaged  social  group  and  should 
play  their  hand  for  all  it  is  worth. 
The  hand,  of  course,  is  the  hand 
held  out  for  governmental  favors.  In 
justification  of  ‘this  policy  which, 
potentially,  throws  economics  —  and 
ethics  also  —  out  of  court  entirely, 
some  agricultural  economists  say  it 
is  necessary  to  offset  rival  pressures 
and  demands,  particularly  those  likely 
to  be  advanced  by  powerful  indus¬ 
trial  and  labor  groups.  Though  by 
no  means  a  majority  in  their  pro¬ 
fession,  the  agricultural  economists 
who  take  this  stand  are  numerous, 
as  anyone  can  verify  by  paying  a 
visit  to  the  South  Building  of 
U.  S.  D.  A.  They  regard  struggles 
over  important  economic  legislation 


the  Crossroads 

as  necessarily  struggles  among  con¬ 
flicting  economic  interests.  In  this 
setting  rival  proposals  become  rea¬ 
sonable  only  as  the  rival  pressures 
cancel  out. 

The  False  Argument  for  Polities 

One  even  hears  pretentious  theory 
to  support  all  this.  It  avers  we  live 
today  in  a  political  economy,  with 
the  accent  on  the  adjective.  In  such 
an  era,  says  the  theory,  economic 
questions  wholly  and  rightly  be¬ 
come  political  questions,  destined 
to  be  settled,  not  .  by  science 
and  reason,  but  by  votes  and  pres¬ 
sures.  This  happens  increasingly 
when  the  government  takes  a  hand 
in  the  economy,  as  it  does  necessarily 
in  times  of  war  or  of  depression  or 
when  the  governmental  supersedes 
the.  private  economy  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  In  a  democracy,  with  the 
government  obliged  to  consider  votes, 
the  decisions  tend  to  reflect  mass 
opinion  rather  than  informed  opin¬ 
ion.  Nevertheless,  the  mass  opinion 
is  not  immune  to  reason  and  dis¬ 
cussion  and,  in  any  case,  can  never 
reflect  exclusively  any  one  point  of 
view.  Hence,  the  upshot  is  not  as 
bad  as  one  might  fear;  bias  in  one 
direction  has  an  offset  in  another, 
and  the  resulting  middle  courses 
work  out  reasonably  well. 

But  the  theory  begins  wrong.  To 
say  that  we  live  today  in  a  political 
economy  implies  that  politics  can 
dominate  economics;  in  other  words, 
that  economics  does  not  count  any 
more.  Politics  may  seem  to  call  the 
signals.  Actually  it  does  not,  except 
in  harmony  with  the  realities  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  of  taxation,  of 
public  and  private  finance,  and  of 
resource  utilization.  It  cannot,  for 
example,  wipe  out  costs,  which  exist 
and  must  be  paid.  All  that  politics 
can  do  in  that  regard  is  to  say  who 
shall  get  the  bill.  Whether  or  not 
those  who  get  the  bill  will  pay  it  is 
another  question  altogether,  and  one 
that  often  baffles  politics  completely. 
When  politics  tries  to  make  a  mere 
football  of  economics,  it  stubs  its  toe. 
Economics  has  laws  that  not  even 
dictatorships  can  repeal,  much  less 
democracies. 

Economists  formerly  took  that  for 
granted;  they  scoffed  at  the  idea 
that  mere  politics  should  rule. 
They  had  so  much  faith  in  their 
specialty  that  they  threw  aside  the 
original  description  of  it  as  political 
economy,  and  thereafter  called  it 
simply  economics.  The  re-christen¬ 
ing  was  not  simply  a  decree  of  di¬ 
vorce;  it  was  an  announcement  that 
economics  was  a  science  and,  as  such, 
superior  to  politics.  That  may  have 
been  going  too  far.  Economics  never 
climbed  above  politics  completely 
and  decisively,  as  we  know  from  its 
dependence  on  politics  or  on  govern¬ 
ments  in  matters  of  property,  in¬ 
vestment,  money,  trade,  and  colonies. 
In  short,  economics  hes  always  been 
political  to  some  extent. 

But  the  modern  agricultural  eco- 
mist,  who  says  economics  has  be¬ 
come  wholly  political,  makes  a  worse 
mistake  than  did  his  predecessor,  be¬ 
cause  the  mistake  he  makes  can  do 
more  harm.  He  goes  on  a  sit-down 
strike,  practically  announces  he  has 
nothing  really  useful  to  communi¬ 
cate,  and  advises  farmers  to  put  their 
faith  exclusively  in  votes  and  pres¬ 
sures.  Farm  policy  needs  more,  not 
less,  economics.  It  should  be  able  to 
draw  on  confident  professors  of  the 
subject,  rather  than  on  apologetic 
ones,  who  will  just  refer  their  job 
to  the  politicians. 

Unavoidably,  political  pressures 
will  shape  the  required  new 
program  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  would  be  naive  to  expect  other¬ 
wise.  But  to  say  that  political  pres¬ 
sures  should  have  the  whole  say, 
without  any  reference  whatever’  to 
economic  facts  and  principles,  is  to 
kill  the  hope  of  a  sound  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  withdraw  without 
striking  a  blow. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  present 
program-  is  its  want  of  effective 
agricultural  braking  power.  But  for 
the  long  pull,  the  trouble  lies  deeper. 
Long  continued,  the  existing  price 
supports,  non-recourse  loans,  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  will  inevitably  turn  agricul¬ 
ture  from  free  to  government  enter¬ 
prise  and  reduce  the  farmers  to  the 
status  of  government  employees.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  With  the  gov- 
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ernment  offering  prices  well  above 
supply-and-demand  levels,  it  must 
have  power  enough  to  say  what  and 
how  much  agriculture  shall  produce. 
Not  even  the  strongest  government 
can  carry  an  unlimited  financial  risk 
indefinitely. 

The  Choice  for  Farmers  —  and  the 
Pros  and  Cons 

Farmers  should  therefore  consider 
the  pros  and  cons  with  care.  There 
is  no  hurry.  The  present  program  is 
essentially  the  one  we  shall  have  for 
the  next  few  years;  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  alternative.  But  farmers  should 
never  forget  the  underlying  question: 
whether  for  the  long  pull  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  point  to  more  or  to  less 
government  control. 

Agriculture  at  the  crossroads  must 
choose  between  the  path  that  leads 
toward  more  and  the  path  that  leads 
toward  less  dependence  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  calls  for  a  balancing 
of  all  the  pros 'and  cons,  those  that 
are  tangible  along  with  equally  im¬ 
portant  ones  that  are  intangible. 

The  choice  between  the  two 
kinds  of  long-time  program,  one 
leading  toward  and  the  other  away 
from  increasing  bureaucratic  control, 
is  not  just  a  choice  between  risk  on 
the  one  hand  and  safety  on  the  other. 
Each  path  involves  risks  for  agri¬ 
culture,  though  not  of  the  same  kind. 
Along  the  path  that  puts  increasing 
responsibility  on  the  farmers  for 
making  suitable  crop  adjustments 
and  for  carrying  financial  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  risks  are  the  customary 
business  risks,  such  as  normally  are 
inseparable  from  decisions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  production,  marketing  and 
investment.  Under  the  old  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  these  were  risks  not  for 
governments  but  for  individuals  to 
carry;  and  a  gradual  return  to  that 
system,  cushioned  in  the  transition 
stage  by  suitable  government  helps, 
would  unquestionably  involve  some 
risks  and  worries.  But,  whether  it 
would  actually  involve  any  more 
risk  for  farmers  than  an  opposite 
movement  toward  increasing  gov¬ 
ernment  paternalism,  is  by  no  means 
sure.  That  course  also  would  in¬ 
volve  risks  and  bad  ones. 

Among  them  is  a  risk  commonly 
overlooked:  that  under  increasing 
loads  the  farm  program  would  col¬ 
lapse.  Under  war  and  postwar  con¬ 
ditions,  the  federal  agricultural 
agency  had  help  in  carrying  burdens. 
It  did  not  have  to  carry  the  sur¬ 
pluses  all  by  itself,  or  to  maintain 
high  price  supports  without  markets 
for  rising  farm  production.  On  the 
contrary,  the  government  as  a  whole 
took  over  the  crop  disposal  job  and 
left  the  agricultural  agency  free  to 
stimulate  production.  First  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  then  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  and  its 
successor  made  heavy  drafts  on  the 
supply  of  foods  and  fibers,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  financing  became  available 
later  for  Point  Four  projects  and 
finally  for  the  war  in  Korea.  As  a 
result,  the  farm  program  ostensibly 
came  cheap  and  recorded  only  minor 
losses  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Under  normal  conditions,  with 
peace  restored  and  military  or 
mutual  aid  operations  stopped  or 


greatly  lessened,  the  farm  program 
would  have  to  work  largely  on  its 
own  for  price  support  and  surplus 
disposal  purposes.  It  might  find  the 
work  too  heavy,  or  the  Congress 
might  decide  the  job  was  costing  too 
much.  Agriculture  would  then  face 
the  possibility  of  some  withdrawal  of 
the  help  on  which  it  had  relied. 
This  would  be  a  worse  risk  than  that 
involved  along  the  self-help  path 
because  it  would  find  agriculture 
weakened  and  unprepared. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  possible  for 
a  government  farm  program  to  be¬ 
come  very  unsound.  This  follows 
from  its  involvement  in  politics, 
where  wishes  tend  to  outvote  rea¬ 
sons,  especially  economic  reasons. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  Congress 
continued  the  existing  price  suports 
unchanged  indefinitely,  and  at  the 
same  time  refused  to  impose  any 
effective  crop  control  requirements 
on  the  farmers?  We  see  a  hint  of  that 
possibility  in  the  decision  to  raise  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  total  for 
1954.  The  upshot  could  be  an  im¬ 
possible  financial  situation  for  the 
government:  huge  liabilities  and  an 
almost  total  lack  of  liquidation 
possibilities,  reminiscent  on  a  far 
greater  scale  of  what  happened  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  How  long 
could  that  continue  without  provok¬ 
ing  a  revolt  by  taxpayers?  At  the 
very  least,  the  government  would 
have  to  reduce  its  financial  help  to 
agriculture,  and  that  alone  would 
mean  risks  enough  for  harassed 
farmers;  while  a  total  suspension  of 
the  program  would  not  be  impossi- 
able. 

Need  for  a  Gradual  Change 

In  a  nutshell,  the  choice  lies  not 
between  temporary  maintenance  of 
the  existing  farm  program  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  sudden  termination 
of  it  on  the  other.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  sudden  or  abrupt  term¬ 
ination.  Essentially,  the  choice  lies 
between  optional  directions  for  the 
program.  Pointed  in  one  direction,  it 
would  gradually  and  yet  significant¬ 
ly  lead  farmers  toward  increasing 
independence,  initiative  and  self- 
reliance,  with  some  inevitable  atten¬ 
dant  risks  and  some  increase  in  agri¬ 
culture’s  responsibility  for  crop  ad¬ 
justments  and  financing.  Pointed  in 
the  other  direction,  the  program 
would  march  further  along  a  path 
already  well  beaten,  and  marked  in¬ 
creasingly  with  signposts  that  an¬ 
nounce  approaching  further  incre¬ 
ments  of  government  control. 

Both  paths,  as  noted,  involve 
risks;  but  so  does  any  path  in 
life.  And  since  the  decision  which 
path  to  choose  need  not  be  taken 
immediately,  agriculture  and  the 
country  may  approach  it  with  the 
benefit  of  reasonably  full  discussion. 
It  should  be  possible  to  weigh  and 
compare  the  comparative  risks  — 
those  of  increasing  exposure  to  the 
winds  of  chance  and  of  competition 
against  those  of  dangerous  quies¬ 
cence  under  the  narcotics  of  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  and  supervision.  It 
should  be  evident  that  the  gradual, 
and  at  the  same  time  steady  return' 
of  agriculture  to  independence  and 
self-reliance  involves  risks  no  great¬ 
er  in  reality  than  would  arise  from 


Photo:  Charles  L.  Stratton,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

William  Woods,  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  finds  an  easy  way  to  transport  a  power  saw 
is  to  place  a  short,  one  or  two-inch  board  on  the  drawbar  of  his  tractor,  and 
then  place  the  saw  on  this  board.  The  saw  is  easily  enough  removed,  but 
the  bars  hold  it  securely  while  traveling,  so  that  it  will  not  bounce  out  when 

going  over  rough  surfaces. 


here's  the  season’s  . 

FRAGRANCE  HIT! 


AND  MAN -WHAT  PLEASURE 
WHEN  IT'S  LIT/ 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  THE  LARGE  SIZE 
CANISTER  OF  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  -  IN  A  BEAUTIFUL 
YULETIDE  PACKAGE -MAKES 

THE  PERFECT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT./ 

( 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


there's  lots  , 

OF  FUN  IN  LOADING  IT! 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 
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EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
FALSE  TEETH! 

If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip,  rock  and  cause  sore 
gums— try  Brimms  Plasd-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates 
fit  snugly  without  powder  or  paste,  because 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits  loose  plates  in 
a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can-do.  Even  on  old 
rubber  plates  you  get  good  results  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer,  you  can  eat  anything! 
Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  trouble¬ 
some  upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless,  odorless,  harmless 
to  you  and  your  plates.  Removable  as  direct¬ 
ed.  Plate  cleaner  included.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  If  not  available  at  your 
drug  store,  send  $1.25  for  reliner  for  1  plate. 
PLASTI-LINER  INC,  Buffalo  1 1,  N.Y.— Depl.  52-C 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

^  Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RlTEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coal. 
Check  below  for  further  in  forma  hoot 

□  HEATERS  D  BOILERS 
D  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo*  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 

i  /\ 

5  and  8  H.P, 

TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


-  s 

Send  for  this 
Booklet 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural . 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y» 

Large  pkg.  $1,00 
0,5  Dilato-rs) 
Trial  pkg.  50< 
(.16  Dilators' 


Two  famous  Silos  rtri 


HARDER 


Cbncrefe, 

Write  for  literature  •  Cpbleskill,  N.Y.j 


Wood 


42  MM  BINOCULARS"^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  or.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1 .06  Extra.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  promptly  .refunded.  Send  chock 
or  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB  61. 
CriterionCOj^SSlChurchSUHartfor^  .J 
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DECEMBER  FARM  BULLETIN 


Some  quick-starting  hints  for  cold- 
weather  tractor  operation! 


Maybe  you’ve  noticed  it  already — that  “Old  Ironsides”  doesn’t  respond  quite 
so  quickly  these  days.  That’s  because  tractors  need  special  care  in  colder 
weather.  Here  are  a  few  hints  that  will  help  your  tractor  do  a  better  winter  job. 

Pre-heat  your  oil!  At  the  end  of  each  day,  drain  the  crankcase 
while  the  engine  is  still  warm.  Pre-heat  the  oil  to  140°F.  before  pouring 
it  back  in  the  crankcase  next  morning.  This  insures  quicker  and  more 
complete  circulation  of  the  lubricant  during  cold  weather.  Caution — 
pre-heat  your  crankcase  oil  slowly  and  carefully  to  prevent  fire  danger. 


Check  tire  fraction!  All  the  RPM’s  your  tractor  engine  can  turn 
won’t  help  when  the  rear  tires  are  slipping  and  spinning  in  snow  or  mud. 
Maybe  it’s  time  for  a  new  set  of  GULF  TRACTOR  TIRES.  The  high 
cleated  treads  take  bigger,  deeper  bites,  insure  more  traction.  You 
can’t  buy  more  durable  or  longer-wearing  tractor  tires. 


Don’t  use  last  year’s  anti-freeze!  Experience  shows  that  re-use 
of  a  permanent-type  anti-freeze  may  have  serious  consequences.  De¬ 
pletion  of  the  corrosion  inhibitor  in  the  anti-freeze  may  result  in  ruinous 
corrosion  of  the  entire  cooling  system.  Start  the  winter  season  with  a 
filling  of  fresh  GULF  ANTI-FREEZE,  Permanent  Type.  When  used  as 
directed,  it  provides  maximum  cold-weather  protection  for  your  tractor 
cooling  system. 


start  fhe  new  year  economizing  j 

MGUU&81G3 


1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — saves  you 
expense  and  bother  of  keeping  a  number  of 
separate  greases  on  hand. 


2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and 
final  drives. 


3.  Gulfpride  H.D  . —  the  high  detergency  motor 
oil — keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine 
wear. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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indefinite  government  supervision 
and  support,  and  simultaneously 
would  provide  a  great  offsetting 
benefit  in  the  shape  of  protection  for 
agriculture  against  a  possible  serious 
loss  of  status. 

Mutuality  Between  Farmer,  In¬ 
dustrialist  and  Worker 

Needless  to  say,  the  chief  objection 
to  modification  of  the  price  supports  is 
the  fact  that  other  economic  groups 
have  an  equivalent.  Manufacturers 
normally  have  much  more  effective 
tariff  protection  than  do  farmers, 
coupled  with  far  greater  power  of 
their  own  over  prices  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Wage  earners  likewise  have 
considerable  power  over  their  eco¬ 
nomic  destinies,  exercised  through 
unions,  which  derive  much  of  their 
influence  from  legislation.  Farmers 
naturally  and  properly  want  the 
scales  evened.  At  present  the  only 
means  they  have  is  government 
price  supports.  They  rightly  say  that 
the  free  enterprise  principle  must 
apply  pretty  largely  to  everybody, 
rather  than  only  to  farmers.  With 
manufacturers  able  to  boost  prices 
and  wage  workers  able  to  boost 
wages,  farmers  have  no  alternative; 
they  must  have  means  themselves  to 
influence  prices  other  than  by  cut¬ 
throat  competition. 

Anyone  who  believes  agriculture 
has  wandered  too  far  already  from 
the  free  enterprise  system  must 
answer  this  objection;  otherwise,  his 
case  collapses.  Furthermore,  cur-rent 
developments  make  it  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  to  face  the  issue.  Both 
management  and  labor  show  in¬ 
creasing,  rather  than  lessening, 
tendencies  to  rely  on  government 
helps— management,  along  the  path 
of  tariff  protection  and  special  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  labor  in  campaigns  to 
transform  unemployment  insurance 
into  a  100  per  cent  guaranteed 
annual  wage.  In  all  sorts  of  ways — 
some  of  them  old  and  some  of  them 
new  —  management  and  labor  alike 
apparently  prefer  monopoly  over 
free  enterprise.  The  question  is  not 
just  whether  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  but 
whether  it  is  sauce  at  all;  whether, 
to  be  specific,  the  tendency  for 


Trapping  the 

(Continued  from  Page  722) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
efficiency — the  catching  possibilities 
of  a  set  depends  in  great  measure 
on  how  the  trap  has  been  placed 
and  how  the  surroundings  have  been 
utilized  in  making  the  set.  Even  a 
poor  set  location  can  often  be  used 
to  good  advantage  if  one  will  take 
the  time  to  utilize  fully  the  sur¬ 
roundings;  the  set  should  be  right  in 
every  particular.  This  requires  some 
study  of  the  surroundings  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  tracks  and  signs  found  at 
the  location,  as  well  as  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  setting  and  placing  the  trap. 

Upon  approaching  a  set  location,  a 
good  trapper  pauses  and  looks 
around  a  bit.  He  carefully  examines 
the  tracks  and  signs  in  the  vicinity 
without  too  much  moving  about  or 
tracking  around.  Then  he  decides  on 
the  best  location  for  the  trap.  He 
always  places  his  trap  where  the 
animal  will  place  a  foot  on  the  trap 
pan.  Maybe  he  will  set  the  trap  in 
a  runway  between  a  stump  and  a 
log;  or  perhaps  he  will  place  it  be¬ 
neath  an  arched  root,  or  at  the 
opening  in  a  pile  of  stones.  Possibly 
he  will  decide  that  the  location  is 
right  for  a  bait  set.  Anyway,  he 
studies  the  problem. from  all  angles 
before  tracking  all  over  the  location, 
and  he  arrives  at  a  definite  method 
of  procedure  so  that  he  will  know 
exactly  what  to  do  when  he  gets 
ready  to  make  the  set. 

Placing  the  Trap 

In  placing  the  trap,  the  trapper 
looks  well  to  the  adjustment  of  its 
tripping  arrangement.  Most  steel 
traps  need  some  adjusting  before 
setting.  He  sees  that  the  pan  of  the 
trap  sets  horizontal  and  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  jaws.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  made  by  bending  the  lug 
that  holds  the  dog,  not  the  dog  it¬ 
self.  This  trapper  sees  that  his  trap 
is  placed  so  an  animal  will  step  be¬ 
tween  the  jaws  from  one  end,  not 


everybody  to  rely  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  ultimately  self-defeating. 
With  all  groups  insisting  on  equality 
in  government  favors,  the  advan¬ 
tages  must  ultimately  cancel  out  and 
produce  a  stalemate. 

And  the  mutual  frustration  in¬ 
volved  will  be  worse  than  if  the 
game  had  not  been  started.  This  is 
because  meantime  it  will  have 
caused  rival  inefficiencies.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  continuance  of  high 
farm  price  supports,  combined  with 
an  ever-widening  crop  coverage,  con- 
dems  a  huge  and  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  output  to  the  scrap 
heap;  and  suppose  simultaneously 
that  higher  tariffs  and  subsidies  for 
industry  combined  with  wage  bills 
for  idle  time  as  well  as  work  time, 
isolate  industry,  too,  from  potential 
markets  at  home  and  abroad.  That 
would  not  happen  quickly,  but  it 
could  happen  in  the  end.  We  might 
find  ourselves  in  a  depression  for 
which  the  slump  of  the  1930’s  would 
look  like  a  mere  rehearsal. 

Insensate  persistent  rivalry  among 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  for 
government  doles  and  boons  could 
not  fail  to  land  us  in  a  depression; 
for  it  would  violate  the  essence  of 
economic  health,  namely,  that  of  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  increasingly  use¬ 
ful  and  increasingly  cheap.  Such 
rivalry,  wherever-  tried,  would  prove 
to  be  the  way  not  to  wealth  but  to 
poverty. 

Should  agriculture  try  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  groups  to  organize  a 
gradual  retreat,  or  should  it  blind¬ 
ly  push  on?  Much  the  better 
course  would  be  the  former. 
Agriculture  has  a  choice,  just  as 
do  the  other  major  economic 
groups,  between  a  line  of  action 
motivated  by  inter-group  distrust 
and  rivalry  and  one  based  on  the 
assumption  that  what  makes  sense 
for  itself  must  ultimately  make  sense 
for  the  other  groups  also.  True,  the 
entire  economy  would  have  to  move 
toward  freer  enterprise  rather  than 
just  the  agricultural  segment;  but  a 
meeting  of  minds  to  that  end  is  not 
impossible,  since  to  go  the  other  way 
is  surely  in  the  end  to  invite  disaster. 

(This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
five  articles.) 


"Back  Forty ” 

from  the  side.  If  he  is  using  a  long- 
spring  trap,  he  sees  that  the  spring 
is  deflected  toward  the  side  that 
has  its  jaw  held  by  the  dog.  This 
gets  it  out  of  the  way  so  it  will 
not  be  stepped  upon  by  an  approch- 
ing  animal;  it  also  permits  the  jaws 
to  set  level,  which  aids  the  action 
when  the  trap  is  sprung. 

It  is  poor  practice  to  place  the  trap 
on/  top  of  the  ground  when  making 
a  set.  Always  scoop  out  a  slight  de¬ 
pression,  lining  it  with  dead  leaves, 
dry  grass,  or  moss.  Be  sure  then  that 
the  trap  is  covered  only  lightly  and 
that  the  covering  material  fits  in 
well  with  the  surroundings. 

Tricks  in  Trapping 

Often  when  making  trail  sets,  it , 
will  be  found  a  good  idea  to  place 
a  small  stick  the  size  of  one’s  little 
finger  across  the  trail  near  the  trap. 
An  animal  will  always  step  over  a 
small  stick  in  the  trail,  thus‘placing 
its  foot  on  the  pan  of  the  trap.  When 
trapping  for  muskrat  or  mink  on 
land,  a  good  trick,  to  keep  the  vic¬ 
tim  from  escaping  by  twisting  or 
gnawing  out,  is  to  set  two  traps  just 
far  enough  apart  so  that  a  captured 
animal  in  its  struggles  to  escape  will 
become  stretched  between  them.  The 
victim  seldof  escapes  in  this  sort  of 
set.  One  should  use  drowning  poles 
or  drowning  wires  when  practicable. 
Always  fasten  traps  to  light  drags 
rather  than  to  stakes  or  other  im¬ 
movable  objects.  This  prevents  loss 
by  twisting  out  or  by  gnawing  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  the 
use  of  smaller  traps. 

So  do  not  overlook  the  trapping 
opportunities  offered  by  the  back 
'forty.  Take  a  good  supply  of  traps 
down  there  and  investigate  its 
possibilities.  Ten  to  one  you  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  end  of 
the  season  when  you  figure  out  how 
many  trapping  dollars  you  have 
gleaned  from  its  winding  brooks  and 
its  thickets  and  old  unused  pastures. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It  is  now  some  years  ago  that  the 
good  doctor  turned  toward  the  Par¬ 
son  at  the  hospital,  and  suggested 
that  he  place  his  parents-in-law  in  a 
nursing  home  because  hospital  costs 
would  be  prohibitive  through  a  long 
protracted  illness,  and  home  care 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  home  people.  He  suggested  the 
Pinehurst  Nursing  Home,  because  it 
was  near  the  Parson’s  home  and 
would  allow  for  frequent  visits.  This 
was  the  Parson’s  first  real  introduc¬ 
tion  to  such  institutions,  for,  al¬ 
though  he  had  been  in  them  before 
in  his  professional  capacity,  he  had 
never  come  to  know  any  of  them 
very  well.  Indeed,  he  was  a  bit 
skeptical  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  was  driven  to  it  only 
through  necessity.  He  need  not  have 
felt  scx-because,  as  the  months  turned 
into  years,  he  became  more  and  more 
completely  aware  of  the  sincerely 
deep  spirit  of  consecration  within 
that  home.  Miss  B.  James  Smith  and 
her-  assistants  semed  to  have  a  sense 
of  calling  in  the  work.  The  years 
since  have  evidenced  this  fact  in  that 
Miss  Smith’s  two  nephews  now  speak 
of  a  hope  of  entering  the  ministry — 
very  definitely  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
secrated  environment.  This  seemed 
to  be  a  unique  home,  indeed. 

Then  one  day,  a  letter '  arrived 
asking  that  the  Parson  visit  Mr. 
William  Jorgenson  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wittman,  at  the  nursing  home 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Mower. 
Almost  20  years  ago,  the  Parson-  had 
become  interested  in  dairy  goats 
through  the  influence  of  a  physician, 
and  had  contacted  Mr.  Jorgenson 
from  whom  he  was  able  to  purchase 
the  type  of  animal  he  wanted.  As  a 
consequence  a  friendship  developed 
during  the  subsequent  years.  But,  as 
so  often  happens  through  changes  of 
address  and  circumstances,  they  lost 
contact  with  one  another.  Now,  ad¬ 
vancing  years  and  illness  had 
brought  Mr.  Jorgenson  and  his 
daughter  into  the  nursing  home  and, 
at  their  request,  Mrs.  Mower  had 
located  the  Parson  and  asked  that  he 
visit  them. 

This  was  the  Parson’s  second  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  nursing  home,  for  in 
the  days  since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Jorgenson  and  his  daughter,  the 
Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  have  drop¬ 
ped  in  occasionally  at  the  home 
whenever  they  were  able  to  do  so. 
And,  sitting  at  the  table  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  bit  of  cake,  the  secret  of 
the  conduct  of  an  adequate  nursing 
home  has  again  become  apparent. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are 
very  definite  qualifications  necessary 
in  one  who  would  conduct  such  an 
institution,  There  must,  of  course,  be 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  the 
fulfillment  of  arrangements  for  the^ 
physical  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
patients.  There  must  be  adequate 
nursing  care  and  supervision  of  those 
whose  mental  processes  are  not  as 
sharp  as  they  once  were.  But,  beyond 
these  rudimentary  requirements,  lie 
the  necessity  of  infinite  patience  and 
tact.  The  whims  and  individuality  of 
the  aged  patient  would  most  surely 
overtax  the  endurance  of  anyone 
who  lacks  understanding  sympathy. 
Under  such  conditions  the  work  be¬ 
comes  nothing  but  the  severest  kind 
of  endless,  thankless  drudgery.  The 
aged  patient  gropes  unceasingly  for 
that  strength  of  body  and  mind 
which  once  were.  In  the  fading 
years,  he  needs  most  of  all  re-assur¬ 
ance.  As  the  strength  of  the  body 
ebbs,  it  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  that  he  find  comfort  in  the 
spiritual  truths  of  his  faith. 

We  may  decry  the  need  for  nurs¬ 
ing  homes  and  hark  back  to  the  days 
when  the  aged  lived  out  their  days 
within  the  family  home,  however 
great  their  need  for  care  might  be. 
But  this,  like  many  things  we  once 
knew",  seems  to  have  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  that  which  is  often  times 
impossible  under  modern  conditions 
and  stresses.  And  as  a  result  there  is 
a  great  field  of  service  for  those  who 
have  the  gifts  to  enter  it.  It  is,  in  a 
real  sense — in  its  highest  sense,  a 
calling  that  cannot  be  fully  met  with¬ 
out  a  real  consciousness  of  service 
both  physical  and  spiritual. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


iiz,  " 


1  The  man  who  said  this  was  discussing 
his  favorite  subject,  rural  telephone 
service.  You’re  looking  at  him  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  right— Alvin  J.  (or  just  plain  Jack) 
Gray, ♦Mountain  States  Telephone  Company 
manager  at  Montrose  and  Olathe,  Colorado. 


J 


O  Gray  likes  to  get  away  from  his 
^  desk  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
farms  and  ranches.  He  says  he 
wouldn’t  be  half  as  happy  manag¬ 
ing  a  big-city  exchange.  Here  he’s 
telling  rancher  Bob  Urquhart 
about  the  new  cable  that’s  replac¬ 
ing  wire. 


ft  Managers  like  Jack  really  have  a 
"  job  to  do.  In  the  last  12  years 
rural  area  telephones  have  more 
than  doubled  at  Montrose.  The 
number  of  parties  on  party  lines  is 
being  reduced-the  goal  is  no  more 
than  8  per  line.  Lines  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  shipshape  and  service  is 
good.  (Left:  Manager  Gray,  Chief 
Operator  Ann  Schmaltz,  and  Wire 
Chief  Jim  Shaw.) 


Gray  is  another  example  of  the  hundreds  of  men 


in  the  Bell  System  who  are  helping  to  get  in  more  and  more  rural  telephones. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  about  them. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


rjw.rn.s  LIME  'SEED .  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  soves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
)$,000  working  in  28  states. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  X.  NEW  JERSEY 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  tfbl&oR.0 

The  “Little  Marvel’’  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  i/s"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  ten¬ 
ders.  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 

_  plete  with  everything  —  rods, 

unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux. 

Sorry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


Erect  It  Yourself  and  SAVE! 


•  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  ail  purposes. 

•  Look  like  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhere 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


Take  the  FREEZE  out  of  WINTER 


THERMOTAPE 

Thermotape  prevents  costly  freeze-up  ot 
water  pipes,  pumps,  etc. — even  at  50° 
below  zero,  (Write  for  free  literature 
about  its  many  uses.)  100%  safe  and 
sure.  20  ft.,  $6.15;  40  ft.,  $9,75; 
60  ft.,  $13.35.  Thermostat  for  auto¬ 
matic,  economical  operation:  $5.95. 


Automatic  Watering  Fountain 
Plus  Optional 
Anti-Freeze 
Protection  ^ 

Best  fountain  available;  fault-free,  rust¬ 
proof  to  last  for  years.  Heater  keeps 
water  from  freezing  at  zero.  Fountain, 

$6.95,  Heater,  $3.20,  Both,  only  $9.95. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOESN'T  HAVE  IT,  WRITE... 

SMITH-GATES  CORP.  dept 


Automatic 
Water 
Warmersv 

It's  cold  water,  not  cold  weather, 
that  retards  growth,  reduces  pro¬ 
duction,  S-G  warmers  insure 
drinkable  water,  FOR  POULTRY: 
150  watts,  $5.55;  250  watts, 
$6.30.  FOR  STOCK:  250  watts, 
$7,50;  500  watts,  $9.60  (with 
copper  float,  $10.90). 

.  L-17,  PLAINVILLE,  CONN, 


USED  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

SHUR-RANE  DEALERS  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  that  want  to  modernize  their  systems  to  SHUR-RANE. 
To  make  this  possible  we  need  homes  for  other  makes  of  pipe.  Some  almost  new.  Write  and  let  us 
know  your  needs.  USED  PUMPS  IN  STOCK. 

NOTICE:  If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  system,  make  certain  you  examine  the  SHUR-RANE  Line 
to  see  for  yourself  why  people  that  have  been  irrigating  for  years  are  shifting  to  it. 

THERE  IS  A  SHUR-RANE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 
WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY. 


LARCHMONT  ENGINEERING 


LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Take  the  Sweat  and  Toil  out  of  Loading  Manure 


Lift  heavy,  loads  to  haymow  height 

Dearborn  Crane  attachment  gives  you 
fast  “second  story”  lifting  of  bales, 
bags  of  feed,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
rolls  of  fence.  Full  14-foot  lift. 


Load  and  move  dirt,  concrete,  gravel 

Dearborn  Bucket  quickly  attaches  to 
the  Standard  Loader.  This  big  9 
cubic  foot  bucket  is  water-tight; 
ideal  for  handling  wet  concrete. 


Dorking  manure  ,  .  .  hauling  feed  .  .  . 
storing  fertilizer  .  .  .  moving  heavy 
machinery.  All  these  jobs  and  many 
more  take  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
heavy  lifting  when  done  by  hand. 

Find  out  how  much  easier  and 
quicker  you  can  do  these  jobs  with  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Standard 
Loader  with  its  low  cost  attachments. 
See  how  quickly  you  can  load  the  man-  ! 
ure  spreader  while  you’re  sitting  down.  1 
Consider  all  the  other  ways  you  can  use 
this  easy  operating  equipment  to  save 
heavy  lifting  and  speed  your  work. 
You’ll  find  it’s  a  time-saver  on  many 
jobs  ...  and  a  cost-saver,  too! 

Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer 
will  gladly  bring  out  a  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Standard  Loader  with 
attachments  to  your  farm,  to  see  what 
they  can  do.  There’s  no  obligation,  of 
course.  Only  then  will  you  know  how 
much  time  and  work  you  can  save 
with  the  Ford  Tractor  and  its  low 
cost  attachments. 


FORD  TRACTOR  DIVISION 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
2500  E.  MAPLE  ROAD  •  BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 


MEANS  LESS  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


GENERATOR 

POWER 

PLANTS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  BRAND  NEW! 
1000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-A-Lite 


(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $289) 


$245 


2000  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-A-Lite 
(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $385)  $200 

2500  Watt  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-A-Llte 
(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $410)  $319 

Port-A-Lite 
$393 

3  KW,  Water  Cooled,  4  cylinder  $545 


3000  Watt  115/230  V.  B  &  S 
(Nat’ly  Adv.  at  $509) 


OTHER  SIZES 

Smaller  and  larger  units  available.  Write  for 
free  Generator  Catalog  “GRY”.  All  prices  F.O.B. 
Roekaway,  N.  J.  All  models  on  display.  All 
units  guaranteed!  \ 

OPEN  DAILY  8:30  •  9:00 
SUNDAYS  8:30  -  7:00 


ROCKAWAY  SALES  COMPANY 

Directly  on  Rt.  #46,  Roekaway,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  ROckaway  (N.  J.)  9-1030 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


,  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CEUARSTCISTf RNT* 
IRRIGATE— FILL  1ANKS— DRAW  WELL  WATER^ 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 

GPH  from  25*  well.  Sturdy.  Rustproof  AHoy  Metal  Si* 
Impeller.  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P,  Motor.  Will  AQC 
leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose  Immediate  K,m 
Money  Back  Guarantee  SendChe^k,  M  O  ,  or  C.O  D  "y  5 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWfOE-SBOR  O'*  3  1  1  N  (  VS  J  |  R  S  (  T 


—24  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS*  $1.00  P0STPAID- 
6  BOXES  $5.00.  GUARANTEED. 

NEPC0,  LEROY  5,  OHIO 


-D  2  CATERPILLAR  WITH  TRACKS0N- 


%  YARD  BUCKET,  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
WE  TRADE,  WE  DELIVER 
AVERY  TRACTOR  INC.,  HANCOCK,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Sort  of  People  Are 
Dairymen? 

What  sort  of  people  are  New  York 
dairymen? 

New  York  dairymen  are  people 
who  produce  one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  life-giving  products  to  be  found 
on  this  earth.  The  average  dairyman 
is  a  person  who  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
has  received  cost  of  production  for 
his  product. 

Dairymen  are  people  who  are  told 
by  other  groups  what  they  can  have 
for  their  milk. 

Dairymen  are  people  who  are  told 
if  they  gqt  cost  of  production  they 
would  create  a  surplus  that  could 
not  be  sold  for  cost  of  production. 

Dairymen  are  people  who  are  edu¬ 
cated  by  our  colleges  and  Farm 
Bureaus  how  to  produce  more  and 
thus  create  a  surplus  that  cannot  be 
sold  for  cost  of  production. 

Dairymen  are  people  who,  if  they 
can  remove  the  surplus  that  makes 
the  dealers  richer,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  Solving  their  own  money 
problems. 

Dairymen  are  people  whose 
children  sometimes  go  to  college  to 
study  dairying  and  then  come  back 
home-  and  get  an  estimated  60  cents 
an  hour  for  their  time. 

Dairymen  are  people  who,  by  long 
hours  of  hard  work  and  help  from 
wives  and  children,  stay  on  the  job 
year  after  year  and  produce  for  less 
than  cost  of  production. 

Dairymen  are  people  whose  lead¬ 
ers  seem  unable  to  serve  for  them  as 
well  as  the  leaders  of  other  groups 
serve  for  their  producers. 

Dairymen  are  men  who  along  with 
their  other  work  fight  weather,  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects,  and  invest  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  and  then  take  a 
fractional  part  for  their  time  of 
what  other  workers  get  with  dinner- 
pail  investments. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when 
dairymen  should  forget  their  petty 
differences,  close  ranks  and  demand 
their  fair  share  of  the  dollar  the  con¬ 
sumer  spends  for  milk.  If  any  group 
of  dairymen  are  able  to  get  more  for 
their  milk,  we  should  say  “more 
power  to  them”  and  cooperate  with 
them  in  every  way  that .  seems  de¬ 
sirable  for  all  dairymen  concerned. 

Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
R  mson,  has  asked  farmers  to  speak 
up  and  tell  what  kind  of  a  program 
they  want  so  that  Congress  may  use 
their  ideas  in  making  a  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

Within  our  own  organization — we 
are  a  Bargaining  Agency  co-op.  — 
we  have  different  opinions  on  what 
should  be  done.  Some  want  a  two- 
price  system.  Some  want  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  govern  the 
price.  Others  want  a  flat  price  for 
all  milk  at  the  farm.  Some  specify  a 
cost  of  production  price  at  the  farm. 
Many  think  the  classified  plan  now 
in  force  was  dealer-invented.  And 
all  of  us  know  that  we  must  get 
more  for  our  milk,  no  matter  to  what 
use  it  is  placed  by  the  dealer.  c.  b.„ 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Prevent  Potato  Scab 

My  potatoes  were  all  covered  with 
scab  this  past  season.  How  may  I 
prevent  this  happening  another 
year?  h.  b. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Scab  is  carried  both  on  the  seed 
and  in  the  soil  and  is  usually  worse 
in  soils  that  have  been  heavily  limed. 
It  does  detract  from  the  appearance 
of  the  potatoes,  but  does  not  do  seri¬ 
ous-  damage  as  the  eating  quality  of 
the  scabby  potatoes  is  usually  im¬ 
proved;  usually  they  are  more 
mealy.  The  best  way  To  prevent 
potato  scab  is  to  plant  certified  seed 
on  new  soil  that  has  not  been  heavily 
limed  within  the  last  five  years. 
Applications  of  sulphur  to  the  soil,  at 
the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet,  help  to  reduce  an  in- 
>  fection. 


Quick  healing  BAG  BALM  has  been 
famous  for  over  50  years  as  the  safe, 
antiseptic  medication  for  injured  teats 
and  udders.  Stays  on,  spreads  right. 
Great  for  massage  of  Caked  Bags.  Why 
gamble  —  insist  on  genuine  BAG  BALM 
in  the  big  10-oz.  can  at  your  local  dealers. 

FREE  COW  BOOK,  a  treatise  on 
Cow  ailments  by  an  eminent  authority. 
WRITE  TODAY 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49  ,  Vermont 


The  proven  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  trees  up  to  12"  base 
diameter  and  all  brush  is 
with  the  Johnson  GRUB¬ 
BING  TONGS.  ALL 
TREES  : —  Maple,  beech. 
Locust,  Willow,  Syca¬ 
more,  Oak,  Spruce,  Hem¬ 
lock,  fruit  trees,  etc., 
come  out  easily,  quickly, 
permanently  — -  ROOTS 
AND  ALL!  No  pick  or 
mattock  necessary.  Hook 
the  TONGS  around  the 
growth  and  pull.  No  freez¬ 
ing  or  slipping.  Heavy 
steel  construction.  Better 
than  bulldozing  or  log 
chains.  E  v  o  r  y  farmer 
needs  one.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  order 
from  us.  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUND¬ 
ED.  Send  check,  M.  0. 
No  COD’s.  Write  for 
folder. 


MODEL  52 


$9.85  ~ 


(Trees  up  to  5"  Dia.)  use 
with  any  tractor.  Wt.  19  lbs. 


ffdd  $1.25  P.P  &  Ins. 
West  of  Miss.  $1.75 


MODEL  121 

(Trees  up  to  12"  Dia.)  For 
larger  than  5"  trees  requires 
tracklayer  (Crawler)  or  half¬ 
track  tractor,  or  wheel  type 
with  10,000  lbs.  draw  bar 
pull.  Wt.  36  lbs. 

RE-BO  MFG.  CO. 


$19.75  «■ 

Shipped  Express 
Collect 


329- D  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


X  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
cfCtnmcriadCeeJ? 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

hmm 

faweab 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMAT 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.. 

HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


‘  PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  C-1213,Unadilla/  N.Y. 
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Grain  vs.  Roughage  for 
Fattening  Steers 

When  yearling  steers  are  fed  hay 
and  corn  silage,  plus  some  protein 
supplement,  how  will  the  gains  and 
profits  from  them  compare  with 
those  of  comparable  steers  fed  a  full 
grain  ration?  l.  h.  r. 

The  average  daily  gains  made  by 
yearling  steers,  when  fed  what  they 
will  eat  of  good  hay  and  corn  silage, 
plus  about  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  protein  supplement  per  head 
daily,  will  be  about  20  per  cent  less 
than  when  full  fed  grain.  There  are 
other  factors,  though,  that  are  more 
important  than  the  rate  of  gain  in 
this  comparison.  The  tendency  for 
the  roughage-fed  steers  is  to  grow 
rather  than  fatten;  consequently, 
they  never  attain  the  finish  of  grain- 
fed  cattle.  This,  in  turn,  materially 
influences  their  selling  price  at  the 
larger  livestock  markets.  The  aver¬ 
age  difference  in  prices  for  these  two 
kinds  of  steers,  at  several  state  sta¬ 
tions  where  the  problem  was  tested, 
was  about  10  per  cent  less  for  the 
roughage-fed  steers.  As  a  result, 
even  though  the  grain  ration  was 
more  expensive,  the  steers  fattened 
on  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  made 
the  most  money. 

This  would  be  true  where  the 
feeds  are  all  charged  at  their  mar¬ 
ket  value.  However,  there  are  farm 
conditions  where  plenty  of  hay  and 
corn  silage  is  available  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  most  or  all 
the  grain.  Also,  when  the  cattle  can 
be  sold  to  a  small  local  market  there 
is  less  discrimination  against  steers 
not  so  highly  finished.  In  fact,  some 
local  butchers  prefer  beef  that  is  not 
excessively  fat.  Other  tests  at  state 
stations  have  shown  that  a  good 
practical  plan,  particularly  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  raise  much  grain,  is 
to  use  principally  roughage  for  most 
of  the  feeding  period,  and  then  to 
feed  the  steers  some  grain,  plus 
roughage,  for  the  last  30  days  or  so 
of  their  fattening  period. 


Milk  Sanitation  Rules 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  gener¬ 
al  regulations  for  producing  milk? 
Are  they  different  in  each  of  the 
States?  What  I  should  like  to  know 
is  the  basic  principle  involved. 

Providence  Co.,  R.  I.  a.  g.  h. 

The  basic  principle  involved  in 
boards  of  health  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  relative  to  dairying  is  that  the 
milk  produced  on  the  farm  and  later 
handled  by  the  distributor  must  at 
all  times  be  clean  and  sanitary. 

Each  of  the  States  has  its  own  laws 
and  regulations  regarding  what  must 
be  done  in  order  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  milk.  In  States  such  as  New 
Jersey,  which  is  a  vmilk  importing 
State,  the  regulations  are  more 
severe  than  in  States  that  export. 
Some  of  the  milk  regulations  are  ab¬ 
surd  as  applied  to  dairy  farms  and 
do  not  result  in  safeguarding  the 
public  health  or  improving  the  pro¬ 
duct.  As  an  illustration,  to  state  that 
the  milk  house  must  be  a  certain 


prescribed  distance  from  the  barn,  as 
some  States  do,  is  of  no  consequence 
whatsoever.  The  real  important  sani¬ 
tary  factor  involved  is  that  the  milk 
house  should  be  connected  directly 
with  the  barn  with  a  protective 
covering.  This  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  when  it  is  raining  or  snowing 
and  the  milk  is  transferred  from  the 
barn  to  the  milk  house.  Some  States 
require  that  milk  must  be  imme¬ 
diately  removed  from  the  barn  when 
a  pail  or  container  is  full  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  milk  house.  This  is  a 
ridiculous  requirement  because,  if 
there  is  no  protective  covering  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  milk  house,  the  milk  can 
be  contaminated  by  being  trans¬ 
ported  during  bad  weather. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  regulations  of  the  various 
States  which  could  and  should  have 
approximately  the  same  ones.  If 
milk  is  fit  to  be  used  in  fluid  form 
for  consumer  purposes  say  in 
Chicago,  it  should  be  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  consumption  in  New  York 
City.  In  other  words,  health  is  the 
basic  factor  and  sanitation  is  the 
keynote  for  the  production  of  good 
quality  milk. 


Mange  on  Pony’s  Tail 

I  have  a  pony  that  rubs  the  root 
of  her  tail  and  consequently  keeps 
the  hair  broken  off  short  and  the 
skin  irritated.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this  condition  and  what  to 
do  to  stop  her  rubbing.  r.  l.  m. 

It  is  probable  that  your  pony  is 
infested  with  a  skin  parasite  known 
as  chorioptic  mange  mite.  These 
mites  live  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  legs 
and  on  the  tail  of  equines.  However, 
they  may  spread  over  their  legs  and 
abdomen  as  well.  A  standard  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  type  of  mange  in¬ 
festation  is  the  use  of  a  nicotine  dip 
preparation.  This  can  be  purchased 
commercially  under  the  trade  name 
of  Black-leaf  40;  it  is  sold  at  most 
drug  stores.  It  should  be  mixed  in 
accordance  with  directions  on  the 
container  and  then  applied  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  legs,  abdomen 
and  tail.  This  should  be  repeated 
once  a  week  for  five  or  six  appli¬ 
cations. 


A  Pig  Protein  Feed 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  suit¬ 
able  formula  for  makipg  a  good  pro¬ 
tein  feed  mixture  for  growing  pigs 
and  fattening  shoats?  p.  m.  s. 

A  good  protein  feed  mixture  suit¬ 
able  for  feeding  to  growing  pigs  and 
fattening  shoats  is  one  consisting  of 
either  tankage  or  fish  meal  50  lbs., 
*  2 5  lbs,  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal, 
and  25  lbs.  of  either  linseed  or  soy 
bean  oil  meal.  Young  pigs  need  this 
added  to  their  grain  in  the  ratio  of 
about  one  part  to  eight  or  nine  parts 
of  grain;  as  they  get  older,  they  will 
need  only  about  one  part  to  10  of 
grain,  in  dry  lot.  On  good  pasture  the 
protein  mixture  can  be  reduced 
about  20  per  cent. 


This  outstanding  Hereford  brood  cow  on  the  200 -acre  farm  of  Roger  Holman 
in  East  Dixfield,  Franklin  County,  Maine,  is  one  of  50  registered  animals 
that  produce  and  reproduce  regularly  on  grass-clover  pasture  in  Summer 
and  little  more  than  good  hay,  minerals  and  salt  in  Winter.  She  gets  but 
little  grain  and  this  ground  oats  raised  on  the  Holman  farm. 


COMBINATION  PTO  SPREADER 
and  SELF  UNLOADING  WAGON 


Two  implements  in  one  — 
each  outstanding  of  its  kind. 
J  Top  efficiency  with  Trac¬ 
tor  -  power  -  operated 
manure  spreader  for 
year  around  use. 

^  Easily  converted  to  a 
PTO  self-unloading  wag¬ 
on  for  chopped  forage, 
ear  corn  and  other  crops. 
Yes,  your  money  goes  twice 
as  far  when  you  buy  tjhe 
COBEY  Combination  Spread¬ 
er-Wagon  because  it  buys 
you  twice  as  much  in  JOB 
PERFORMANCE!  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  the  facts  —  mail 
the  coupon  today. 

THE  COBEY  CORP. 

GALION,  OHIO 


RETURN 
COUPON  FOR 
LITERATURE 


CHOOSE  FROM 

Model 
Model 
Model 


SIZES 


150- Capacity  150  bu< 
100- Capacity  100  bu. 
75  —  Capacity  75  bu. 


□  COMBINATION  SPREADER 

and  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 

□  PTO  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON 

□  HI-SPEED  CONVERTIBLE  WAGON 

□  PTO  DUMP  WAGON 

□  WAGON  GEAR  and  BOXES 

□  TILTING  PLATFORM  WAGON 

□  TWO-WHEEL  TRAILERS 


□  silage 

BLOWERS  and 
FEED  GRINDERS 

□ 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Oept.  NY-123  Galion,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 
Name _ 


Address 


State 

□  HARROWS 

□  and  HOES 


O  HI-CLEARANCE  WAGON 
□  and  HAY  RAKES  ■ 


□  PULVERIZERS 

MULCHERS 


RUPTURE-EASER 

Reg.  In  U.5.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


Double. ..4.95 
"Right  or  left 

s«.$*9S  "ft 

A  strong,  rorm- fitting  washable  support.  Back  1  Be¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  lea 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  tho  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D/a. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

311  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-123,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


iuua  BAR!)  [LEMUR 

^BADGER 

fate  loot  /  •  •  * 

LOW  COST 

BARN  CLEANERS 

MODEL  S 


$275  to$550 

MODEL  P 

$850  and  up 

AMAZING  new 
YOU  can  afford 
and  built  to  fit  your  barn. 

guaranteed  and  bac ked  by 
nation-wide  service  organization 

unite  fiyi  face  too&ltf  ! 


BADGER-NORTHtAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.O  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


HALL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
97  COLLIER  ST. 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
JAMES  S.  BADGER 
124  STROUD  ST. 
CANASTOTA,  NEW  YORK 
HOWARD  VAN  DERLIKE 
MARIDEN,  NEW  YORK 
BELLOWS  &  MAY 
MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


MOTORS,  FANS,  PUMPS,  POWER  TOOLS.  Up  to 
20%  discount  on  list  price.  Free  catalogue.  Morris 
Engineering  Associates,  Box  422,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


"HERE’S  WHAT  I  DO’’ 

says  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


CATCH  PESTS,  PELTS! 


TRAP  CAN’T  HARM  CHILDREN  OR  PETS  / 

Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  etc.  Takes  minks,  coons  without  damaging 
pelts.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to 
set  open  ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 

Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  &  Baiting  Secrets 

HAVAHART,  5-D  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

W e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to-us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Cattle  Supplies,  Price  Supports 

THERE  is  no  surer  way  for  farmers  to  be¬ 
come  completely  dependent  upon  and 
subservient  to  government  than  by  running 
to  Washington  every  time  they  encounter 
trouble,  or  are  fearful  they  may  encounter 
trouble.  A  few  weeks  ago,  some  members  of 
the  National  Farmers’  Union  trooped  to 
Washington  and  petitioned  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  cattle  subsidy.  Their  request 
received  little  consideration. 

While  cattlemen  have  sustained  serious 
losses  during  the  past  year  and  are  under¬ 
standably  concerned  about  the  future,  there 
are  certain  basic  underlying  principles  which 
must  be  considered  in  any  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  fact  that  beef 
cattle  numbers  are  now  at  an  all-time  high. 
Unfortunately,  this  increase  came  at  a  time' 
when  most  of  the  country  was  in  the  throes 
of  the  worst  drought  since  1934-36.  Both  these 
conditions  combined  to  result  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  much  larger  numbers  of  cattle  than 
normally.  When  these  extra  animals  were 
added  to  the  usual  shipment  of  grass  cattle 
from  fall  pastures  and  ranges,  the  deluge 
caused  a  sharp  and  marked  depression  of 
the  market.  Members  of  the  Farmers’  Union 
were  caught  in  this  squeeze  —  as  was  every 
other  cattleman  —  but  this  one  group,  acting 
as  the  unappointed  spokesman  for  the  entire 
industry,  asked  for  direct  and  immediate 
price  supports  in  the  form  of  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  This  delegation  seemed  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  its  proposed  program 
would  inevitably  take  considerable  time  to* 
become  operative,  and  also  that  such  price 
supports  on  live  cattle  would  necessitate  an 
army  of  government-paid  workers,  includ¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  expert  appraisers  and 
statisticians  to  calculate  the  parity  price  for 
each  of  the  numerous  current  grades  and 
prices  of  cattle.  In  addition,  they  apparently 
forgot  that,  when  such  supports  were  applied 
to  hogs  during  World  War  II,  the  result  was 
a  chaotic  and  disrupted  hog  market.  Similar 
programs,  used  with  eggs  and  potatoes,  were 
likewise  dismal  failures. 

Very  properly,  Secretary  Benson  declined 
to  endorse  any  live  cattle  price  supports.  In¬ 
stead,  he  called  attention  to  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  relief  measure,  such  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  purchase  of  dressed  beef  and  loans  to 
qualified  cattlemen,  with  lower  prices  for 
government-purchased  feed  and  decreased 
freight  rates  by  the  railroads.  These  expedi¬ 
ents,  which  are  basically  sound  under  the 
circumstances,  have  helped,  and  together 
with  lower  retail  prices  for  beef,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  American  public  practically  eat¬ 
ing  its  way  out  of  the  problem  of  a  beef  sur¬ 
plus.  Chain  food  stores  show  an  increase  of 
almost  50  per  cent  in  sales  of  beef  during  the 
past  few  months  over  those  of  a  comparable 
period  last  year,  and  retail  prices  for  the 
various  cuts  have  declined  from  15  to  over  30 
per  cent.  While  this  is  not  entirely  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  drop  in  liveweight  cattle  prices, 
it  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  much  greater 
beef  consumption.  It  is  also  encouraging  to 
note  that  during  the  past  week  the  prices 
for  all  grades  of  fat  cattle  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  advances. 

Contrasted  with  the  ill-advised  pressure  of 
the  National  Farmers’  Union,  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association  recently 
reiterated  its  opposition  to,  “any  legislated 
beef  cattle  price  support  or  control  program.” 
This  group  deplored  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  make  political  issues  of  the 
existing  cattle  emergency  conditions. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  there  is  no  spoiling 
beef  in  storage  today,  as  has  occurred  with 
government-controlled  butter,  eggs  and  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  past.  There  is  a  free  flow  of  beef 
to  the  consuming  public,  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  rapidly  making  funda¬ 
mental  adjustments. 


Hearing  on  SCS  Shake-Up 

I  was  glad  to  read  your  editorial  “Leave  the 
SCS  Alone”  in  the  November  7  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  was  the  privilege  of  our 
organization,  the  Conservation  Forum  of  New 
York  State,  to  learn  about  the  work  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  the  Attica  CCC  Demon¬ 
stration  area  prior  to  1940,  and  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  a  Districts  Law  in  New  York  State. 
This  legislation,  enabling  counties  to  organize  as 
Soil  Conservation  Districts,  was  passed  in  1940. 
We  then  turned  our  attention  to  getting  Erie 
County  and  others  to  act  upon  this  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  as  districts.  I  believe  nearly  50  counties 
in  this  State  are  now  so  organized.  Farmers  and 
supervisors  are  represented  on  each  District  Soil 
Conservation  Board. 

We  know  something  of  the  wonderful  progress 
made  in  saving  soil  and  water  by  farmer  co- 
operators  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  We 
believe  no  department  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  accomplished  so  much  with  so  little 
money  to  work  with. 

The  Conservation  Forum  has  taken  a  stand  for 
efficiency  in  government.  It  has  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  (former)  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  for  reorganization  for  economy  and 
efficiency,  but  our  experience  with  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  leads  us  to  believe  it  has  long 
since  done  its  own  reorganizing,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  its  work  along  the  lines  it 
has  so  ably  pursued.  Accordingly,  the  Forum 
voted  unanimously  at  its  last  regular  meeting  to 
protest  the  proposed  abolishment  of  the  regional 
offices. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  the  Extension  Services  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
were  all  in  existence  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Perhaps  they  can 
administer  some  of  the  activities  of  the  SCS,  but 
certainly  we  have  no  evidence  there  of  the  vision 
and  leadership  that  were  necessary  to  get  soil 
conservation  to  the  farmer,  benefiting  both  him¬ 
self  and  the  nation. 

If  a  more  able  and  dedicated  group  of  workers 
can  be  found  than  those  who  are  helping  our 
farmers  to  help  themselves  through  cooperation 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  I  have  not 
heard  of  them.  “Leave  the  SCS  Alone”  is  right. 

—  Mabel  H.  James,  Chairman 

N.  Y.  State  Conservation  Forum 

Unfortunately,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  has  so  far  refused  to  listen  to  the 
farm  protests  against  reorganizing  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  For  the  record,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  this  is  part  of  his  program  to  de¬ 
centralize  the  national  agricultural  program, 
and  that  he  wants  farmers  to  have  more  to 
say  about  the  operation  of  the  Service. 

In  this  analysis,  the  Secretary  implies  that 
the  SCS  is  a  centralized  agency,  whereas  it  is 
actually  one  of  the  most  effectively  decen¬ 
tralized  of  Federal  agencies.  There  are  in  all 
2,500  soil  conservation  districts,  set  up  under 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  very  defi¬ 
nitely  locally  controlled  by  the  1,300,000  co¬ 
operating  farmers. 

Are  there  not  many  other  Federal  agencies 
much  riper  for  decentralizing  than  the  SCS? 
And  would  it  not  have  been  part  of  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure  to  consult  with  the  local 
districts  and  their  representatives  before  put¬ 
ting  the  reorganization  plan  into  effect?  The 
National  Grange  has  also  expressed  its  con¬ 
cern  that  the  reorganization  might  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  a  sound  conservation  program. 

A  congressional  hearing  is  being  held  this 
week  to  review  the  entire  USDA  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan,  with  special  attention  on  the  SCS 
issue.  It  is  hoped  in  the  interest  of  farmers 
involved  that  this  will  involve  a  careful  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  Secretary’s  ill-timed  and 
ill-aimed  program. 


No  Vote  for  Co-op,  Producers 

Here  is  the  October  monthly  letter  sent  to 
Dairymen’s  League  producers.  You’ll  note  it 
states  that  the  officials  have  decided  that  the 
proposed  new  co-op.  payments  will  be  “favorable 
to  members  of  dairy  co-operatives”,  and  that  the 
League  directors  will  cast  a  single  ballot  for  the 
membership  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  would  have  been 
any  way  for  the  producers  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  vote  on  this  amendment  individually,  as 
other  producers  supplying  independent  dealers. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  r.  b.  s. 

Yes,  if  the  League  directors  had  allowed 
their  members  to  vote  individually,  the  mem¬ 
bers  could  have  done  so.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  Federal  statute  which  gives  directors 
of  a  cooperative  the  right  to  vote  their  mem¬ 
bership  as  a  unit  in  respect  of  any  revision  of 
the  Federal  Milk  Order.  And,  equally  un¬ 
fortunately,  most  co-op.  directors  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  statutory  right. 

It  is  a  procedure  that  is  contrary  to  every 
democratic  principle  and  should  never  have 
been  legalized  into  existence  in  the  first  place. 
The  inevitable  result  is  a  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  interest  by  those  very  persons  who  should 
be  the  most  interested.  The  recent  voting  on 
co-op.  payments  is  a  case  in  point.  Approxi¬ 
mately  48,500  producers  were  eligible  to  vote 
in  that  referendum.  Of  these,  30,200  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  their  directors. 
The  remaining  18,300  producers  were  either 
shippers  to  dealer  plants  or  were  members  of 
a  cooperative  whose  directors  allowed  them  to 
vote  individually.  The  lack  of  producer  inter¬ 
est  was  evident  in  that,  of  the  18,300  producers 
eligible  to  vote,  only  500  did  so — exactly  2.7 
per  cent.  Yet  the  issue  at  stake  meant  more 
or  less  money  in  their  pockets  and,  by  not 
voting,  they  permitted  a  result  that  will 
definitely  take  money  out  of  their  pockets. 

The  fact  that  this  unit  voting  statute  is  bad 
law  does  not  absolve  producers  from  voting 
individually  where  they  can  do  so.  While 
the  lack  of  interest  on-  the  part  of  all  pro¬ 
ducers  may  be  understandable  and  natural, 
nevertheless  those  who  can  vote  should  cer¬ 
tainly  avail  themselves  of  the  right.  If  all 
18,300  eligible  producers  had  voted  “no”,  these 
new  co-op.  payment  provisions  would  have 
been  decisively  defeated. 

The  evil  in  unit  voting  is  best  exemplified 
in  this  latest  referendum.  None  but  the  co¬ 
operative  managements  will  benefit  under  the 
new  co-op.  payment  program,  although  quite 
a  few  of  them  will  be  much  worse  off  money- 
wise  than  previously.  But  all  producers  with¬ 
out  exception — whether  or  not  they  belong  to 
a  cooperative — will  receive  less  money  in  their 
milk  checks  than  they  have  been  receiving 
up  to  now. 

R.  B.  S.,  who  wrote  the  above  letter,  seems 
to  be  one  dairy  farmer  who  wants  his  voting 
rights  returned  to  him.  Only  if  there  are  more 
like  him,  will  unit  voting  ever  be  discarded — 
if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  custom. 


Brevities 

“So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.”  —  Pst.  90: 12. 

The  50  per  cent  reduction  on  freight  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  hay  to  drought  areas  will 
remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1953. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  better  fed, 
housed  and  clothed  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  efficient  and 
economic  production  of  feeds  and  foods  by  our 
farmers  has  largely  made  this  so. 

Whenever  the  kitchen  sink,  bathtub  or  wash¬ 
bowl  becomes  discolored  and  stained  brown, 
may  be  cleansed  to  a  gleaming  finish  by  covering 
with  undiluted  chlorox.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes 
and  flush  out  with  warm  water;  follow  with  a 
detergent  rinse.  Repeat  only  when  necessary. 

Clean  eggs  mean  more  profit.  Sufficient  room 
in  the  laying  house  and  nests,  plus  liberal 
amounts  of  clean  nesting  material,  save  much 
of  the  labor  and  expense  of  later  egg  cleaning. 
A  recent  Cornell  bulletin,  E-863,  concerning  eggs 
and  their  production,  is  free  on  request  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State,  from  the  Mailing  Room, 
Roberts  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

To  dramatize  the  values  of  Irish  potatoes  as 
health  builders  and  budget  balancers  in  the 
household  economy,  the  National  Potato  Council 
has  designated  December  3-12  as  a  national  potato 
week.  As  part  of  the  potato  industry's  self-help 
program  to  market  this  year’s  big  crop,  it  is 
aimed  at  raising  per  capita  consumption,  every 
pound  increase  of  which  means  a  new  market  for 
two  and  a  half  million  more  bushels  of  potatoes. 
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NOW!  NEW  1954 
CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


From  the  producer  of  America’s  most  popular  trucks  comes 
this  great  new  advance  in  motor  transport— completely  new 
Chevrolet  Advance-Design  trucks  for  1954! 

You’ll  find  they’re  packed  with  big  new  advantages  .  ,  . 
loaded  with  brand-new  features  that  mean  faster,  more  efficient 
service  and  lower  truck  operating  costs  on  your  farm. 

See  the  trucks  behind  the  biggest  truck  news  in  years.  The 
new  1954  Chevrolet  trucks  are  now  on  display  at  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer’s.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MjSBiiWIlBilgjl 
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Completely  new— the  most  powerful,  finest  performing, 
best-looking  Advance-Design  trucks  ever  built! 


Engine  Power 
and  Economy  | 


Bigger,  brawnier  "Thriftmaster 
235”  engine.  Rugged,  durable 
"Loadmaster  235”  engine.  Mighty, 
all-new  "Jobmaster  261”  engine.* 
All  deliver  greater  power  and 
increased  operating  economy! 


New  pickup  bodies  have  deeper 
sides  •  «  .  new  stake  bodies  are 
wider  and  longer  to  give  you  in¬ 
creased  space  for  bigger  loads. 
And  they’re  set  lower  to  the  ground 
for  easier  loading  and  unloading. 


Heavier  axle  shafts  on  2-ton 
models.  Bigger,  more  durable 
clutches  on  light-  and  heavy-duty 
models.  Stronger,  more  rigid 
frames  on  all  models.  You  get  new 
built-in  stamina  and  reliability. 


Comfortmaster 

Cab 


New  one-piece  curved  windshield 
gives  increased  visibility.  New 
instrument  panel  is  easier  to  read 
and  controls  are  easier  to  reach. 
New  Ride  Control  Seat*  offers  the 
last  word  in  driver  comfort. 


*Optional  at  extra  cost.  Ride  Control  Seat  is  standard  on  C.  0.  E.  models,  available  on  all  other 
cab  models  as  extra  equipment .  Rear  corner  windows  in  standard  cab,  optional  at  extra  cost. 


Most  Trustworthy  Trucks  on  Any  Job! 


Automatic 
Transmission* 


There’s  no  clutch  pedal  to  push  — 
you  can  drive  all  day  without 
shifting!  Proved  truck  Hydra- 
Matic  transmission  is  offered  not 
only  on  Vz-  and  34-ton  Chevrolet 
trucks,  but  on  1-ton  models,  too! 


Advance- 
Design  Styling 


The  new  front-end  design  is  more 
massive  and  sturdy  in  appearance 
with  handsome  new  grille  and 
hood  emblem.  New  parking  lights 
are  positioned  to  indicate  the  full 
width  of  the  truck. 


Choose  your  SILO 

As  you’d  choose 

a  WIFE 

You  live 

with  BOTH 

The  rest  of 
r-  your  LIFE 

Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for 
your  farm  is  easy  when  you  let  a 
Craine  Silo  Specialist  help  you!  Your 
Craineman  has  the  experience — and 
FIVE  TYPES  of  CRAINE  SILOS 
—to  answer  any  feeding  problem. 
And — whether  you  select  the  beau¬ 
tiful’ Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo, 
or  the  economical  Craine  Woodstave, 
you  may  be  sure  of  years  of  silo  satis¬ 
faction  and  profitable  feeding! 

Write  for  Facts  about  the  complete 
line  of  farm-proven  Craine  Silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  1213  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  your  silo  from 
CRAINE'S  FAMOUS  FIVE 


I 


UDDEROLE 


for  caked  ...  or 
swollen  udders 

Don't  let  caked,  cracked, 
chapped  or  swollen  udders 
interfere  with  the  well¬ 
being  and  production  of  your  dairy!  Use 
UDDEROLE  —  Dawnwood's  exclusive  udder 
preparation  —  for  effective  3-way  help: 

(.  Relieve  Congestion  2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 
3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

For  best  results,  follow  directions  on  tin. 


At  your  dealer’s,  or  mailed  postpaid 

DAWNWOODJ^,. 


8  oz.  tin  $100 
5  lb.  tin 


Log  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 

Year  ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES, 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  _doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited.. 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 

120  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


AH  Aluminum 

RURAL 
MAIL  BOX 

Complete  with 
Signal  Flag  and 
lock  brackets.  It 
can't  rust  and 

never  needs  painting.  Size  19"  L.  8%"  H.  6'/4"  W. 
Approved  by  U.  S.  Postmaster  General 

$3.50  ★  Postpaici 

Send  M.  0.,  Cash  or  Check.  No  COD’s  to  Dept.  R 
A  &  T  WHOLESALE  CO., 

P.  0.  BOX  15,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
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IME  was  when  all  a  farmer 
had  to  do  in  order  to  feed 
his  hogs  was  walk  out  to 
the  corn  crib,  pick  up  a 
scoop  shovel,  and  yell, 
“Yoo  —  pig”!.  The  hogs 
came  running  and  squeal¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  given  their  fill  of 
ear_,corn  shoveled  right  out  on  the 
ground.  This  was  known  as  the  scoop 
shovel  method  of  feeding  hogs.  Un¬ 
questionably,  feeding  hogs  on  corn 
alone  with  no  additional  supplements 
was  highly  inefficient  compared  with 
modern  methods.  However,  corn  in 
those  days  was  plentiful  and  had  a 
low  cash  sale  value;  high  protein 
supplement  feeds  were  largely  un¬ 
available  and  costly.  Such  ingredi¬ 
ents  as  antibiotics,  vitamins  and 
trace  minerals  had  not  been  heard 
of. 

Some  farmers  recognized  that, 
when  certain  feeding  programs  were 
followed,  their  hogs  gained  faster 
and  remained  healthier  than  they 
did  on  a  straight  corn  diet.  They  ob¬ 
served  that  unthrifty  and  runty  pigs 
soon  returned  to  a  healthy  and  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  with  resultant  im¬ 
proved  gains  and  development,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  follow  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  either  on  pasture  or  in 
dry  lot.  Also  their  hogs  did  better  if 
allowed  to  run  outdoors  instead  of 
being  confined,  and  they  did  still 
better  if  they  were  placed  on  good 
pasture. 

Advent  of  the  Vitamins 

5  Chemical  analyses  of  forage  crops 
and  digested  feed  droppings  (cattle 
manure)  show  relatively  low 
amounts  of  nutrients  as  compared 
with  well  cured  grain;  however,  they 
produce  favorable  results  over  and 
above  their  indicated  feed  values 
when  eaten  by  pigs.  Working  on  this 
fact,  scientists  discovered  that  there 
were  additional  substances  besides 
nutrients  in  feed  materials,  and  that 
they  are  highly  essential  for  animal 
health  and  ability  to  produce  at 
maximum  rates.  These  materials 
were  termed  vitamins,  and  there 
soon  followed  a  qualitative  distinc¬ 
tion  of  them  by  alphabetical  desig¬ 
nations;  these  were  further  classi¬ 
fied  by  sub-numerals  as  various 
functions  and  differences  were  dis¬ 
covered. 

Experimental  tests  proved  that 
green  forage  crops  are  comparatively 
high  in  practically  all  of  the  known 
vitamins  needed  by  livestock,  vita¬ 
min  D  excepted.  Green  forage  is  es¬ 
pecially  high  in  vitamin  A.  It  was 
further  established  that  vitamin  D 
was  synthesized  in  sun-cured  hay 
and  also  that  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  provided  this  vitamin  in  ade¬ 
quate  amounts.  The  functions  of 
vitamins  A  and  D,  as  well  as  other 
vitamins  soon  added  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  list,  are  now  well  known;  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  their 
inclusion  in  all  properly  balanced 
hog  feeds.  However,  it  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  the  various  complexities 


and  ramifications  of  the  so-called 
vitamin  B-complex  group  have  been 
developed  to  their  present  plane  of 
importance  in  swine  nutrition. 

Vitamin  Bi2  and  the  Antibiotics 

The  proper  use  of  vitamin  B12  as 
a  growth  stimulating  factor  with  pigs 
has  recently  been  proved  to  be  of 
first  importance  in  the  efficient  and 
economical  production  of  pork.  It  is 
now  known  that  vitamin  B12  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  considerable  amounts  in  di¬ 
gested  feed  droppings.  So,  farmers 
had  a  sound  basis  for  their  practice 
of  letting  pigs  follow  cattle. 

Still  more  recently,  numerous  tests 
at  various  state  stations  and  com¬ 
mercial  laboratories  have  shown  that 
feeds  containing  proper  levels  of 
vitamin  B12,  plus  certain  of  the  anti¬ 
biotics  such  as  terramycin  and  aureo- 
mycin,  have  an  even  greater  effect 
on  stimulating  growth  in  pigs  than 
when  vitmain  B12  is  fed  alone.  The 
exact  reason  for  this  effect  from  the 
antibiotic  has  not  as  yet  been  es¬ 
tablished,  although  several  theories 
have  been  advanced.  One  belief  is 
that  proper  amounts  of  suitable  anti¬ 
biotics  favorably  influence  the  in¬ 
testinal  micro-organisms  which  com¬ 
pete  for  the  animal’s  ingested  feed. 
Another  theory  is  that  the  anti¬ 
biotics  help  to'  control  and  prevent 
subclinical  diseases,  which  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  become  manifest  in 
the  animal’s  body.  Still  another 
possibility  is  that  the  antibiotic 
changes  or  modifies  the  micro¬ 
organisms  to  such  an  extent  that 
growth  factors,  as  yet  unidentified, 
can  be  produced  in  greater  amounts. 
Regardless  of  the  cause,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  proper  use  of  vita¬ 
min  B12,  in  connection  with  suitable 
antibiotics,  results  in  much  more 
rapid  and  economical  gains  by  fat¬ 
tening  hogs.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  hogs  are  being  fattened 
during  the  Winter  in  indoor  pens, 
commonly  termed  dry  lot  fattening. 

Vitamin  B12  is  now  manufactured 
in  pure  form  and  is  available  for 
mixing  with  feeds.  Such  small 
amounts  are  needed  a&  a  supplemen¬ 
tal  feed  that  the  cost  is  comparative¬ 
ly  low  and  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
superior  results  obtained.  This  is 
likewise  true  of  the  antibiotics 


Hogs  can  be  fed  ear  corn  to 
good  advantage,  provided  it 
is  properly  supplemented 
with  needed  protein,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  minerals.  In  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  this 
page  is  shown  a  herd  of 
Hampshire  shoats  on  the 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm  in 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  cleaning  up 
some  ear  corn  in  the  feed  lot. 


aureomycin  and  terramycin.  Wit! 
vitamin  B12,  the  use  of  12.5  micr< 
grams  per  pound  of  feed  is  consit 
ered  adequate,  while  with  the  anti 
biotics  a  minimum  of  one  gram  pi 
pound  of  feed  supplement  is  suffil 
cient.  Where  such  a  small  amount 
of  the  active  ingredient  is  needed,  it 
is  best  to  purchase  the  mixed  feef 
supplement  from  the  feed  dealei 
who  in  turn  can  order  it  from  thj 
manufacturer.  - 

Less  Protein  Needed 

In  tests  recently  conducted  at  thl 
Michigan  Station  it  was  shown  thal 
pigs  which  received  terramycin  anj 
vitamin  B12,  as  a  supplement  to  theil 
ration  in  dry  lot,  gained  as  fast  oi 
a  comparatively  low  protein  diet  al 
comparable  pigs  on  a  considerable 
higher  protein  feed.  Both  groups  re] 
ceived  feeds  fortified  with  the  sam] 
levels  of  the  antibiotics  and  vitamij 
B12  and  supplemented  with  ampl] 
amounts  of  vitamins  A  and  D,  plu| 
the  B-complex  vitamins,  niacin,  riboj 
flavin,  pantothenic  acid  and  vitamij 
B12  in  amounts  of  six,  two,  four  anj 
12.5  micrograms  per  pound  of  feel 
respectively.  In  each  case  an  equal 
number  of  comparable- pigs  was  fej 
as  controls,  receiving  the  same  ratioj 
of  a  good  standard  hog  grain  feej 
plus  all  supplements  except  the  antij 
biotic,  terramycin.  All  groups  rej 
ceived  minerals  and  were  wormed  a| 
the  start  of  the  test.  The  other  vitaj 
mins  mentioned  can  be  providej 
either  in  the  form  of  good  qualitl 
alfalfa  hay  or  dehydrated  alfalfj 
meal.  All  are  essential  for  pigs  tj 
make  normal  gains  and  growth. 

In  this  test,  pigs  in  one  group  rej 
ceived  a  15  per  cent  protein  feej 
until  they  weighed  100'  pounds,  anj 
12  per  cent  thereafter  until  they  at] 
tained  a  market  weight  of  almoa 
20  pounds.  They  gained  as  fast  aj 
pigs  fed  three  per  cent  more  protein 
The  control  pigs  required  threj 
weeks  longer  to  attain  the  same  marj 
ket  weights  as  the  antibiotic  fej 
pigs.  These  results  show  that  thj 
addition  of  the  antibiotic,  terraj 
mycin,  resulted  in  an  appreciablj 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  feed.  Faj 
hogs  marketed  in  the  late  Summej 
and  early  Fall  sell  at  higher  pricej 
than  those  sold  later,  when  largj 
numbers  of  fattened  spring  pigs  arl 
sent  to  the  markets.  They  suggesj 
too,  that  a  considerable  saving  caa 
be  made  in  the  protein  content  o| 
fattening  hog  rations  when  suitablj 
antibiotics  are  fed  at  proper  levelj 
in  conjunction  with  vitamin  B,..  pDj 
other  needed  vitamins  and  nutrients 

Other  Experiments 

For  practical  feeding  purposes,  del 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal  is  a  satisfacj 
tory  and  economical  source  of  the  Bj 
complex  'vitamins  as  well  as  o] 
minerals  and  proteins.  Tests  at  thj 
Indiana  Station  show  that,  for  botfl 
fattening  hogs  and  feeding  brood 
sows  during  the  Winter,  it  is  good 
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FEED  VI -MIN -MIX  SUPPLEMENT 

ill  livestock  need  a  combination  of  minerals 
ind  vitamin  D.  You,  Mr.  Dairyman  can 
iupply  all  above  to  your  animals  through 

he  use  of  Pastura  Concentrates.  For  over 
io  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  this 
nineral  supplement  that  good  dairymen 
verywhere  feed  for  health. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

PASTURA  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 

IB  Records  Adjusted  for  Yearly 
Ganges  in  Environment 

A  more  accurate  ranking  of 
NY  ABC  sires  proved  in  artificial 
breeding  to  help  you  do  a  better 
job  of  herd  improvement  is  now 
available  throughout  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont  from 
your  NYABC  technician.  Now  AB 
production  records  are  adjusted 
for  year-to-year  variations  in 
feeding  and  other  environmental 
conditions.  Ask  your  local  NYABC 
technician  for  a  copy  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1953  daughter-level  report 
or  write: 


new 


York 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 


BOX  528-  B 


ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


_ oi’s  •  I3ox.oi*si 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
Hludividmls.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaea,  N.  Y. 

L—  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

JCOLLINETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N.  H. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

miniature  schnauzers  exclusively,  top 

QUALITY.  JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  POCONO,  PA. 

]  COL  LIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
‘  |J30 :  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 

1 


— BEAUTIFUL  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES - 

A.  K.  C.  Registered.  Inoculated.  Wormed. 

HRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR.  R.  D.  3,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


TOY  FOX  TERRIERS 


PUREBRED.  U.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 
^Puppies  Now  Ready.  Genuine  Miniatures.  Pets  or 
Breeders.  State  Wants.  MRS.  A.  M.  EDWARDS, 
CHURCH  LANE,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  L.  I. 


-ENGLISH  BULL  TERRRIER  PUPPIES- 


CHAMPION  BLOODLINES.  FOUR  MONTHS.  REG¬ 
ISTERED.  REASONABLE.  T.  CRONIN, 

BRADLEY  AVE.,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 


-  LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS,  A.  K.  C.  - 

Innoc.,  Bench  and  Field  Ancenstry. 

W.  H.  CONNER,  R.  D.  1,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  V. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs 
and  Wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  Avail¬ 
able.  For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
New  York  State  Corriedale  Assn. 
Holcomb,  New  York 


85  PUREBRED  and  REGISTERED  EWES  sired  by 
and  bred  to  one  of  our  three  National  Champion  Rams 
—Yankee  Clipper,  Grand  Duke  and  Westward  Ho. 
Also  ewes  bred  to  The  Mariner,  1952  International 
Champion  Columbia  Ram.  Sale  features  our  entire 
show  flock  direct  from  Chicago  international.  Sale 
at  Kenton.  Ohio,  December  14th.  Write  for  catalog  to 
HARTLEY  STOCK  FARM,  BOX  33,  PAGE,  N.  D. 


Reg.  Corriedale  Ram 

For  Sale.  Proven  Breeder  three  years  old;  Grandsires 
9-274-7  and  M.  M.  C.  Polo  Masterpiece.  Well  built 
■am.  $75.00.  Yearling  Rams  at  $45.00.  Registered. 
JOHN  H.  LITTLEY. 

R.  R.  |  BLUFF  POINT,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  uf  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  TWO  YOUNG  BREEDING  REG.  RAMS 
No  Sale  After  December  10.  Breeders.  EASTERN 
KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES, 
w.  £.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

- HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS  - 

SPRING  BOARS  &  SOWS  •  ALSO  FALL  PIGS 

Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace.  N.  Y.  Grand  Champion 
1953  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd. 

edgar  angle,  r.  f.  d.  i,  afton,  n.  y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


top  breeding  stock  always  available 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  M  D. 

For  SALE:  FEEDER  PIGS  IN  LARGE  LOTS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 

Guinea  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 
Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS,  GILTS  & 
Weaned  Pigs.  P1NELMA  FARM,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

learn  about  goat  milk  and  dairy  goats 

.Send  25c  for  Sample  Magazine  and  Literature. 

Dairy  goat  journal,  Columbia  D-21.  mo. 


I  December  5,  1953 


,j'l Abner,  *  alcapp 


COPYRIGHT,  UNITED  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC, 


hog  husbandry  to  include  10  per  cent 
dehydrated  meal  in  the  daily  ration. 
Even  on  pasture,  including  five  per 
cent  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  is  a 
good  practice. 

In  some  earlier  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  W.  L.  Robison  at  the  Ohio 
Station,  Wooster,  both  soybean  oil 
and  linseed  meals  were  shown  to  be 
satisfactory  protein  concentrates  for 
feeding  as  supplements  with  corn 
and  minerals  to  pigs  on  good  pasture. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  proved 
seriohsly  objectionable  when  fed 
with  corn,  five  per  oent  good  quality 
ground  alfalfa,  minerals,  and  irra¬ 
diated  yeast  to  pigs  in  dry  lot. ' 

In  these  dry  lot  experiments,  some 
of  the  pigs  failed  to  make  normal 
muscular  and  skeletal  development; 
some  became  excessively  fat,  while 
others  developed  wrinkly  and  rough 
skins.  A  number  also  contracted  a 
wheezy  respiration  and  could  stand 
little  exertion.  Some  of  the  wheezy 
pigs  died  when  attempts  were  made 
to  drive  them  short  distances.  Sever¬ 
al  of  the  pigs  ceased  to  gain  and 
others  lost  weight. 

Vegetable  Protein  Lacks  Essential 
Factor 

It  was  obvious  from  these  results 
that  some  essential  nutrition  factor 
was  lacking  in  the  protein  concen¬ 
trates  of  vegetable  origin.  This 
opinion  was  later  verified  when  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  of  animal  origin  were  used 
in  place  of  the  vegetable  protein 
feed,  with  greatly  improved  results 
in  growth  and  health  of  the  pigs. 
Various  state  stations  besides  Ohio 
confirmed  these  findings.  The  factor 
was  found  to  be  present  in  such 
feeds  as  fish  .  meal,  tankage,  milk 
feeding  products,  liver  and  glandular 
meals;  consequently  it  became  de¬ 
signated  as  the  Animal  Protein  Fac¬ 
tor  and  was  commonly  designated  by 
the  abbreviation,  APF.  Further  in¬ 
vestigations  by  scientists  proved  that 
the  factor  involved  was  really  an¬ 
other  of  the  B-complex  vitamins,  and 
it  received  the  designation  of  vita¬ 
min  B12.  It  has  since  been  synthe¬ 
sized  and  is  now  produced  commer¬ 
cially.  As  a  result,  in  October  of  1950 
the  term  Animal  Protein  Factor 
(APF)  was  discarded  from  official 
use  by  the  Association  of  American 
Feed  Control  Officials.  The  term  was 
replaced  by  two  more  specific  desig¬ 
nations:  (1)  Vitamin  B12  Supple¬ 
ment,  the  term  used  to  designate  a 
feed  supplement  which  contains  a 
minimum  of  1.5  milligrams  of  vita¬ 
min  B12  activity  per  pound,  and  (2) 
Antibiotic  Feed  Supplement,  con¬ 
taining  a  minimum  of  one  gram  of 
antibiotic  per  pound  and  having 
growth  promoting  properties. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October 
1953  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op ....  $5.34  $.113 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.82  .1025 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.73  .1006 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.57  .0972 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.535  .0964 
Bovina  Center  Co-op...  4.535  .0964 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.525  .0962 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.51  .0959 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.51  .0959 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.51  .0959 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.51  .0959 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4..51  .0959 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.51  .0959 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.51  .0959 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.51  .0959 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.40  .0936 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.51; 
Buffalo,  $5.29;  Rochester,  $5.52. 


Those  1954  Calendar  Books 

We  still  have  a  limited  supply  of 
the  two  1954  calendar  books  which 
we  offered  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in  our 
November  7  issue. 

One  is  Flowers  of  America,  the 
other  The  New  England  Calendar. 
There  are  52  beautiful  full-page 
illustrations  in  each  book  and  the 
covers  are  in  color. 

Calendar  books  like  these  have  al¬ 
ways  proved  to  be  very  popular 
Christmas  gifts.  We  recommend  the 
1954  books  especially  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Each  book  is  reasonably  priced  at 
$1.25.  Send  in  your  order  now  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


"Earthquake  McGoon  ain’t  got  a  chance 
agin  mah  Strunk!”  says  Li’l  Abner.  "Don’t 
make  no  diff'rence  if'n  he  uses  dynamite. 
They’s  only  one  way  to  outcut  a  Strunk, 
and  thet’s  to  use  two  Strunks!" 

Li’l  Abner’s  power-packed  Strunk  cuts  in 
any  position,  stands  up  like  a  mule  under 
the  roughest  cutting  conditions.  It's  got  a 

Model  P  3-19  $99000  with  16"  guide  bar 

Mt  Mt  M  and  chain 


triple-life  burn-proof  guide  bar,  starts  with 
a  single  pull  on  the  starter,  and  cuts  trees 
down  flush  with  the  ground. 

It’s  built  for  you  —  and  priced  for  you! 
And  the  famous  Strunk  stand-up-and-take-it 
durability  saves  you  dollar  after  dollar 
in  maintenance  and  upkeep.  See  a 
Strunk  today! 

Model  PD  3-19  *$9  AQ00  with  16"  guide  bar 
A*  #  and  chain 


Registered  Angus  Cows 

15  Young  well  bred.  4  with  calves  by  their  side, 
other  ready  to  drop  calves.  Choice  at  $350  each  or 
your  choice  of  any  10  at  $300  each.  10  registered 
Angus  heifer  calves,  all  daughters  of  Prince  Sunbeam 
210,  and  I  buli  calf,  your  choice  at  $250  each  or  all  II 
for  $2,000.  Fisher  Furniture  Store,  Souderton,  Pa. 


-  ZENDA  FARMS  - - 

HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 
THE  KIND  THAT  MAKES  FAST  GAINS 
For  Prices  and  Descriptions.  Write  or  Telephone 
CLINTON  MALDON,  Mgr.,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


-  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

60  COW  HERD — Herd  Sires  S  F  King  and  Suchoice 
Domino  143d.  Open  and  Bred  Heifers.  Bull  Calves 
Available.  K1NWOLD  FARMS, 

j.  d.  McKinnon,  b.  d.  i,  elmira,  n.  v. 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


ANGUS  —  EXCELLENT  1953  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 
Sired  by  a  Prize  Winning  Son  of  an  International 
Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


*with  diaphragm  earburetion 


—  REGISTERED - 

GUERNSEYS 

Serviceable  Age  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves  —  Real  Production  Families 

Priced  Reasonable 
FORGE  HILL  FARM  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,’  N.  V. 


Free  GUERNSEY  Facts 


Send  now  for  FREE  information  about 
building  your  own  profitable  business  with 
Guernseys.  There’s  a  ready  market  and  premium 
price  for  Guernsey  cattle  and  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

391  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


IVERLEA  FARM 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

To  be  held  at  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
TRENTON,  N.  J.,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  12,  1953  at  12:30  o’clock 


Of  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified  Free,  some  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  Cows  in  various  stages  of 
lactation.  Bred  and  unbred  Heifers  including  — 

A  daughter  of  the  GOLD  MEDAL  and  twice  SILVER  MEDAL,  Pennsylania  State  Class  Champion 
Butterfat  Cow.  and  the  highest  producing  Cow  of  the  Jersey  Breed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1951,  IVERLEA  OXFORD  NOBILITY  —  13,214  lbs.  Milk  —  718  lbs.  fat  —  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold  Medal. 
IVERLEA  DREAMER  STANDARD  13,207  Milk  —  5%  —  661  Fat. 

IVERLEA  WONDERFUL  SYBIL  A.  J.  C.  C.  GOLD  MEDAL  11,491  Milk  —  5.5%  —  627  Fat. 
The  D.  H.  I.  A.  Proved  .Plus  bull  Valstand  Twice  Heir  whose  tested  daughters  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  daughters  over  their  dams  948  milk  .1%  —  57  fat;  9  D.  H.  I.  A.  daughters  averaged 
516  fat.  He  and  his  daughters  will  be  sold. 

Daughters  of  the  VERY  GOOD  SILVER  MEDAL  SUPERIOR  SIRE  —  FAVORITE  ASTOR  DE¬ 
SIGN  and  the  great  BREEDING  BULL  —  ROYAL  JESTER  DESIGN  DREAMER  and  20  of  his 
beautiful  daughters.  His  dam  Is  a  paternal  sister  to  Pioneer  Farms  undefeated  Grand  Champion 
Bull  FARMER  BROWN. _ _ 

For  Catalogue  Write  — 

PAUL  J.  SPANN,  Sales  Manager,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J.,  or 
RUSSEL  HAM  MITT,  COATESVILLE,  PA. 

TOM  McCORD,  Auctioneer,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Iverson,  Owners 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  Na-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Busy  housewife  finds  time  for  prize-winning  cookery 


Wins  Top  Award  for  Her  Cooking 
in  New  York  State  Grange  Contest 


Mrs.  William  Hartz  has  mighty 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  she’s  showing  her  daughter  . . . 
Because  it’s  proof  that  this  Calli- 
coon,  New  York,  woman  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  cook.  Mrs.  Hartz  won  the 
ribbon  last  year  in  the  New  York 
State  Grange  cooking  competition. 
And  it  was  her  very  first  contest! 

A  busy  housewife  with  plenty 
of  outside  activities,  Mrs.  Hartz 
appreciates  the  convenience  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  rises  so  fast,”  she  says.  “And 


stays  fresh  for  months,  so  I  can 
keep  a  good  supply  on  hand.” 

For  holiday  treats,  tempting 
dishes  all  year — top  cooks  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
Out  of  9,449  prize-winning  cooks 
surveyed,  over  90%  depend  on  this 
grand  dry  yeast.  It’s  way  ahead  of 
old-style  cake  yeast  .  .  .  keeps  for 
months  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Al¬ 
ways  rises  fast.  Now  when  you  bake 
at  home,  it’s  convenient  to  use  yeast. 
Just  look  for  the  label  that  says 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


HEARING  BAD  ? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  4RN9  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Folding  TABLES  one 
Non-Folding  CHABRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


I  in 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 
Dept.  8  North  Adams  I,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Infants  hand  made  sacques,  bonnets,  bootees,  mocca¬ 
sins,  3-piece  sets,  in  wool,  nylon,  or  nylon  and  wool 
mixture.  Send  styles  with  prices. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER,  INC. 
SYRACUSE  2,  NEW-  YORK 


Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Freecopy. 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


- FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


French  Fry  Potato  Cutter 

One  Easy  Stroke  makes 
24  French  Frys.  Stays 
Sharp  an«t  Bright.  Easy 
to  Clean.  Handy  for 
Dicing  other  foods  and 
Salads  too.  Ideal  Xmas 
Gift.  $2.50 

Delivered. 

Send  Cash, 

Money  Order 
or  Check,  to: 

A  &T  Wholesale  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1 5, Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
Very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
-day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
jbother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
'ithese  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


NURSES  •  R.  N.’s 

Various  capacities  —  must  have  recent  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  as  charge  or  floor  nurses:  for  night  super¬ 
visor  at  $245.00  a  month.  On  day  or  evening  shifts, 
$220.00  a  month  as  starting  salaries  —  if  no  recent 
hospital  experience,  pay  rate  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  experience.  Apply  the  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES, 
PINEHAVEN  NURSING  HOME,  PINEWALD,  N.  J. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


PERSONALIZED,  HAND-PAINTED  TIES.  Sample 
Tie  $1.00.  Free  Illustrated  Leaflet.  Agents  Wanted. 
Rainbow  Studio,  2828  Valentine  Ave.,  New  York  58 


With  Christmas  Blue  and  Silver  Wink 


Designed  by  Dennison  Mfg.  C( 
Also  Courtesy  La  France  Bead  Bluin 


These  Christmas  decorations  are  fun  and  inexpensive  to  make  for  mantel: 


walls  and  over  doors  in  the  home,  at  school,  for  parish  house  and  com 
munity  house  rooins.  Free  leaflets  of  instructions  may  he  sent  for,  whicl 
give  full  details  on  how  to  make  these  bright  Christmas  Blue  and  Silve1 
Wink  designs.  Leaflets  available  in  quantity  for  group  use. 


Free  Leaflets  Tell  You  How 


The  last  flurry  of  pre-Christmas 
excitement  sweeps  in  when  the 
young  people  get  together  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  home.  Out  come  the  holiday 
greens,  the  ribbons,  .wire,  shining 
balls,  paste  and  glue,  colored  papers, 
and  all  sorts  of  ideas.  Designs  grow 
under  the  fingers.  Soon  the  walls, 
mantels  and  doorways  are  trans¬ 
formed.  If  young  and  old  share  the 
fun,  so  much  the  better  Yuletide. 

•  This  year  gaiety  and  glitter  will 
be  added  to  decorations  with  Christ¬ 
mas  Blue  and  Silver  Wink.  These 
two  finishing  touches  bring  “beaded 
bubbles  winking  at  the”  family 
brimming  over  with  merriment.  , 
Shown  in  the  illustration  are  de¬ 
signs  made  especially  for  this  season 
and  for  Rural  New-Yorker  readers, 
children  and  grown-ups  both.  We 
have  free  leaflets  of  instructions 
telling  exactly  how  to  make  these 
decorative  plaques,  with  other  sug¬ 
gestions  also.  The  makings  are  simple 


and  inexpensive  (paper  plates,  fo 
instance,  are  the  hidden  back 
ground) . 

Teachers,  group  leaders  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  teachers  will  find  sucl 
leaflets  useful  and  attractive  fo: 
their  classes. 

The  Christmas  Blue  touch  come 
by  whipping  up  laundry  beadei 
bluing  with  water,  and  brushing  i 
on  the  edges  as  well  as  on  evergreei 
tips.  The  “Wink”,  sprinkled  on 
gives  the  glitter  of  silver. 

For  full  instruction  sheet,  withou 
cost,  just  send  a  post  card  t< 
CHRISTMAS  DECORATION  LEAF¬ 
LET,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  331 
West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Mai 
it  before  the  post  office  strikes  th( 
holiday  rush! 

Note  to  Teachers :  We  can  seni 
leaflets  enough  for  your  entire  class 
if  you  tell  us  how  many  you  need. 

Persis  Smith 


True  Yankee  Pudding 

s 

This  recipe  for  Yankee  Pudding 
was  taken  from  an  1857  diary 
written  by  my  great-great-grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  Amelia  Weeks.  At  that 
time  she  was  living  in  what  is  now 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Her  parents  had 
gone  west  from  York  State  in  a 
covered  wagon,  in  the  days  when 
many  other  families  were  taking  up 
new  lands. 

This  old  recipe  was  passed  along 
to  later  generations  because  I  well 
remember  getting  to  my  Grandma’s 
house  just  as  she  would  be  removing 
a  Yankee  Pudding  from  her  oven. 
Moreover,  with  that  name,  this  plain 
wholesome  dish  no  doubt  went  back 
far  earlier  than  1857,  and  to  New 
England,  when  York  State  was  the 
West  to  Down-easters. 

My  childhood  taste  for  this  pud¬ 
ding  with  a  history  has  not  dulled 


.  .  .was  it  ever  delicious!  Here  thei 
is  the  recipe.  Try  it  for  yourself;  it’! 
short  and  sweet. 

Yankee  Pudding 

One  pint  scalded  milk;  Vz  P*11 
Indian  meal  [cornmeal];  1  teacup 
molasses;  6  sweet  apples  (sliced). 

In  my  modern  oven  the  puddiiU 
bakes  best  at  300  degrees  F.  fQI 
three  hours.  In  those  bygone  day! 
pioneer  women  regulated  their 
ovens,  not  by  thermometers,  but  by 
divination.  Evelyn  Weeks  Taylor 

New  York 


Best  not  to  leave  your  garden  hose 
dirty  and  twisted  over  the  Winter. 
Clean  it  with  a  sudsy  cloth  and  a 
good  rinsing.  Hanging  a  hose  well- 
coiled  against  the  wall  on  a  hose 
hanger  helps  it  to  dry  well.  Rubber 
or  plastic  tubing  lasts  much  longer 
if  kept  clean  and  dry. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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We  Tried  It — Just  Once! 


’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas, 
when  all  through  the  house 

Was  scurry  and  hurry  —  in  fact, 
quite  a  touse; 

For  everyone  vowed  to  “shop  early”, 
one  year, 

And  not  get  so  frantic  as  Christmas 
drew  near. 

So,  as  a  result,  our  gifts  were  all 
bought 

And  tagged,  wrapped  and  hidden 
away  with  much  thought .  .  . 

We  all  agreed  later  (now  listen, 
my  dear), 

Not  quite  as  much  fun  was  our 
Christmas  that  year! 

Agnes  Choate  Wonson 
Massachusetts 


Cut-out  Silhouette  by  the  author 


Have  You  a  Flair  for  Flares?  Choose  Here 

2750  —  Wonderful  Soft  Casual  Dress  Up  to  Size  50!  We  see  it  coming 
—  and  staying  in  style.  Wide  range  of  sizes  is  an  extra  feature.. Sizes  14-20; 
36-50.  Size  18,  414  yds.  of  39-in.  material.  (Short  sleeve  version.)  25  cents. 

2009  —  New  Flared  Skirt  Special  Jumper.  Its  fullness  is  the  special 
feature  of  this  big-pocket  basque  jumper.  Companion  tie-collar  blouse  — 
also  in  pattern  —  can  have  short,  long  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  10- 
20.  Size  16:  Jumper,  37s  yds.  35-in.  Blouse,  214  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

171  —  Handsome  Stole.  Wear  it  over  a  suit,  sling  it  closely  wrapped 
over  a  winter  coat;  do  it  in  this  season’s  winter  colors  —  black  and  grey, 
or  make  it  of  bright  or  pastel  wools  for  party  wear!  Stitch  is  large  and  open, 
effect  is  most  handsome.  Ours  is  in  crimson  and  navy,  yours  can  be  just 
as  pretty!  It’s  big — 214  yds.  on  the  straight  of 'the  triangle,  38  inches  down 
center  back.  Complete  crocheting  instructions  included.  20  cents. 

469  —  Crimson  and  Pea  Green  Multicolor.  Transfers  that  need  no 
embroidery.  Dancing  strawberries,  big  apples,  pears,  cheery  clusters!  Just 
iron  them  onto  your  apron  and  curtains,  dish  towels,  etc.  Use  them  to  make 
cheery,  amusing  gifts  for  linen  showers  and  the  holidays.  There  are  24 
motifs  in  pattern;  sizes  range  over  2,  3,  and  4  inches.  Complete  transferring 
and  laundering  instructions  included.  20  cents. 

2994  —  Double  Apron  Attraction  —  You’ll  want  to  make  several  of 
these,  whether  you  prefer  little  tea  apron  styles  or  the  regular  cover-all 
versions.  Their  flared  designs  are  delightful  to  make  and  wear.  In  sizes 
12-20.  Size  16:  Coverall,  2%  yds.  35-in.  Tea  apron,  27s  yds.  of  35-in.  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 
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Brer 

Rabbit. 

New  Orleans  1 

Molasses 

,  RWh  In  Iron 


Quickest,  easiest  way  to  get  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  terrific  cook!  You 
can  whip  up  a  batch  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Taffy  Buns  in  no  time  flat — and  are 
they  good!  Tender  and  light  with  a 
mouth-watering,  chewy  taffy  coating. 

That  old-time  taffy  flavor  comes 
from  Brer  Rabbit  Neiv  Orleans  Mo¬ 
lasses,  made  from  sugar  cane  grown 
sweet  in  the  famous  Louisiana  Sugar 
Bowl  country.  Make  up  a  pan  of 
Taffy  Buns  today — with  Brer  Rabbit, 
it’s  a  cinch! 


fJeAJ 


RABBIT 
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THOUSANDS  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  WILL 
EARN  A  BETTER  INCOME  IN  1954 

you  buy  Kerr  White  Leghorn 
*  *  chicks  you  get  all  the  “extras”  that  our 
years  of  pedigree  breeding  have  built  into 
the  Kerr  Strain.  These  big-bodied,  rugged 
Leghorns  not  only  have  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  large,  chalk  white  eggs 
— they  have  the  stamina  to  keep  it  up  month 
after  month,  right  through  the  laying  year. 

You’ll  find  these  husky  chicks  also  possess 
the  famous  vigor  and  livability  of  the  entire 
Kerr  line.  That  means  lower  chick  mortality 
and  more  big,  healthy  pullets  to  go  into  the 
laying  houses.  REMEMBER  —  to  skim  the 
cream  from  the  white  egg  market,  depend  on 
Kerr-bred  White  Leghorns  — 
chicks  with  the  inherited  suc¬ 
cess  factors.  Don’t  delay,  place 
your  order  today.  Call,  write 


This  season  it  will  pay 
You  to  switch  to: 

KERR’S  NINE  FAMOUS 
BREEDS  &  CROSSES 

•  R  I.  Reds 

•  White  Leghorns 

•  Sex-Linked  Crosses 
®  Barred  Rocks 

•  Kerr-Christie  N.  Hampa 

•  White  Rocks 

@  Barred  Crosses 

•  Broad  Breasted  Broilers 

•  Dominant  Wh.  Crosses 


or  wire  for  open  dates 

Write  today  for  descriptive  folder  and  free  copy  of 
Kerr-ent  Poultry  Raiser’s  Guide. 


BREEDING  FARM  •  HATCHERY  •  MAIN  OFFICE  fRFNCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Can't  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  hag  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Rocks. 
10.000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now  I  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS. 
BOX  5.  MOSCOW,  PENNA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Gross,  New  Hampshire*,  Rock-Reds, 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writs 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21  *4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 


Live  •  Lay 


Pay 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SH I  RES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 

For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


marshall 


brothers 


One  of  the  Northeast’s  Fastest  Growing  Hatcheries 
invite  You  to  Try  — 

$  Chicks  Proved  for  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

WITH  THESE  ADDED  FEATURES: 

O  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high  net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks  —  full  guaranteed. 

®  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever  possible. 
9  Service  to  please  you. 

MARSHALL’S  OFFER: 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Babcock-Strain. 

»  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers. 

•  RED-ROCKS  —  for  eggs  and  meat. 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  N  ichols-Strain 
thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 

Post  Card  Brings  Free  Catalog,  New  Prices. 
Write,  Call  or  Wire  Today.  Early  Orders  Pay  Off. 


marshall 


PHONE  9082, 


brothers 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


<2|(|P  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
3Rll  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Btt.  188*. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Lone  Island  City.  N.Y. 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
telle  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


HEP  0*^ 

i;:i  |y  f  s||f  |i|| 


— superior  meat,  too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis. ..vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds- For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS— SUPERIOR., MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Po. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

There  are  “big-doings”  at  Atlantic 
City  for  farmers  and  consumers 
alike.  The  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show, 
scheduled  for  December  4  to  9  at  the 
great  Convention  Hall,  will  feature 
a  big  farm  show  of  farm  equipment, 
livestock  and  farm  products.  Along 
with  it  are  held  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  scheduled  for  December  7,  8 
and  9;  the  annual  State  Grange  on 
December  8,  9  and  10;  the  State  Feed 
Dealers  Convention  on  December  4, 
5  and  6;  the  Jersey  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  meeting  on  December  .8 
and  State  Turkey  Day,  December  9. 
The  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  is  another 
attraction  on  December  8,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  State  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Sale  which  will  take  place  on  De¬ 
cember  9. 


Morris  County  took  top  honors  in 
the  100-bushel  Corn  Club  with  a 
record  of  164.3  bushels  per  acre  by 
Robert  J.  Lecher.  The  champion 
specializes  in  turkey  growing  and 
used  poultry  manure  and  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  to  stimulate  growth. 
His  yield  was  obtained  on  a  stand  of 
19,000  plants  per  acre  which  com¬ 
pares  with  the  14,000  plants  as  the 
usual  recommendations  of  plant 
population  on  the  heavier  type  of 
soils.  Runners-up  in  the  contest  were 
Russell  Linaberry  and  Son  of  -Belvi- 
dere  with  146  bushels,  and  Lauren 
Nelson  of  Lakewood,  139  bushels. 
Top  honors  in  the  4-H  class  went  to 
Karl  and  Roger  Gags,  Newton,  with 
a  yield  of  155  bushels  per  acre.  First 
place  in  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  vo-ag  class  went  to  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  McDermott,  147.1  bushels. 


New  Jersey  hatcheries  produced 
1.4  million  chicks  in  October,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.3  million  in  October 
1952  and  1,386,000  chicks  hatched  for 
the  five-year  (1947-51)  October 
average.  The  October  hatch  was 
200,000  chicks  above  September 
which  has  been  the  trend  of  the 
past  eight  years.  Although  the  No¬ 
vember  hatch  usually  drops  below 
October  production,  the  number  of 
eggs ’  in  incubators  on  November  1st 
indicates  that  the  November  hatch 
may  equal  or  exceed  October’s.  The 
production  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1953  is  two  per  cent  above  the 
January-October  1952  hatch.  For 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  there  was  an 
increase  from  86  million  to  96 
million  in  chicks  hatched  during  Oc¬ 
tober  this  year,  compared  with  last 
October. 


All  the  important  features  of  the 
grassland  farming  program  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  experts  at  the  two-day 
Grassland  Farming  Conference 
sponsored  by  Rutgers  and  held  at  the 
University  on  November  10  and  11. 
Over  100  New  Jersey  farm  leaders 
attended  one  or  both  of  the  two-day 
sessions  and  became  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  possibilities  of  de¬ 
veloping  this  program  as  an  efficient 
feature  of  livestock  farming.  Before 
the  session  concluded,  soils,  mechani¬ 
zation  and  the  economies  of  ihe  pro¬ 
gram  were  finally  taken  into  com- 
sideration.  Those  who  are  working 
the  program  into  their  system  of 
farming  in  Hunterdon  County  are 
enthused  with  the  results  and  are 
anxious  to  learn  ways  of  making  it 
do  the  job  of  providing  animal  nu¬ 
trients  at  the  lowest  cost,  saving 
labor  and  generally  making  their 
milk  and  meat  production  operations 
more  economically  sound.  Figures 
were  presented  which  proved  that 
the  lowest  cost  animal  feed  nutrients 
available  for  milk  and  meat  produc¬ 
tion  .  were  pasture,  grass  silage  and 
hay  in  the  order  listed.  Prof.  Carl 
Bender  of  the  New  Holland  Compa¬ 
ny,  who  did  the  original  research 
work  on  grass  silage  when  he  was 
with  the  University,  submitted  fig¬ 
ures  which  indicated  that  a  ton  of 
nutrients  in  the  form  of  pasture  cost 
the  dairyman  $33,  grass  silage  $36 
and  hay  $60.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  SO  yearn 

High  Flock  Averages 

with  low  laying  house  mortality  and  good  prices 

for  their  market  fowl  at  end  of  laying  year _ all 

these  are  reasons  why  more  and  more  poultrymen 
are  switching  to  Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Bred  55 
years  for  high'  livability,  fast  growth,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  premium  meat  quality  and  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  brown  eggs — its  no  wonder  they’ro 
hard  to  equal  for  eggs  or  meat.  Tfy  some  this 
year  for  commercial  egg  production  or  broilers 
(Our  1952  Mass.  C.O.T.  entry  averaged  5  lbs’ 
dressed  weight  at  12  weeks!) 

8ABY  PULLET  CHICKS 

—  $22  per  100 _ 

In  Lots  Of  500  Or  Mora 


Straight  -  run,  Cockerels, 
and  Hatching  Eggs  also 
available.  Reserve  yours 
early.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices 


1  Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


)oss™  TOLMAN ‘T 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


“ Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  largs 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 

Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AT  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 

HAWLEY  LEGHORNS  HAD: 

1.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High  —  all  entries  Warren  Hawley  III 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  laying  house  mor. 
taiity  (average  for  all  entries  —  24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  5Vi  mo.  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns  and 
Metcalf's  White  American  broiler  chicks.  Order  Early! 
Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  I  - D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Specially  bred  chicks  for  specific 
purposes.  Our  Meat- Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  unexcelled  for  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers  or  capons.  Our 
famous  RED-ROCK  Sex-Links  are 
in  great  demand  for  commercial 
egg  production  —  (flock  averages  of 
over  200  eggs  are  common).  Either 
can  prove  mighty  profitable  for  you. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.O.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vi. 


(locks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  yougetournew 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAIN 


OEUmiEEffiF 


-  r>r _ 

these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can  IDF  R 

help  YOU  to  make  more  money  U  [,rnnu»  OK 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today!  ALIUuiW,  rn- 
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WINNING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PEN  in  U.  S.  in  1953 

R.  O.  P.,  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  circular. 

FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 
Box  A -7,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


Bob  Ball  says: 

Chickens 
have  been 
good  to  me! 
From  the 
1920’s  when  I 
was  a  boy 
with  a  setting  of  eggs  up  to  our 
present  farm  with  9500  breeders, 
chickens  have  played  an  interesting 
part  in  my  life.  I  like  chickens,  like 
to  watch  them,  like  to  handle  them. 
Liking  chickens  is  a  big  part  of 
being  successful  with  them. 

It  helps  too,  to  study  the  chicken 
business  from  all  angles,  and  to  get 
the  practical  experience  at  other 
farms  and  hatcheries.  This  training 
and  experience  I  got  in  7  years  of 
study  and  work  at  Cornell  and  two 
years  on  two  New  York  farms.  I 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  how  the  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  top  quality  baby 
chicks.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Visitors  welcome. 

BABCOCK  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BALL  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BALL  BARRED  ROCKS 

BALL  HATCHERY  and  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA 
LEGHORN  CROSS 

A  heavy  laying 
White  Egg  Cross  — 

Extra  hardy  —  Won- 
derful  Livability.  16  F' 
years  hatching  this 
unusually  fine  cross. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  Mating  100% 
sired  by  first  gener¬ 
ations  Cochran  R.O. 

P.  males  dam’s  records  300  to  355  eggs.  Higher 
flock  averages — More  Production — More  profits. 

CALIFORNIA— GRAY  LEGHORN  CROSS  Extra 
Hardy— Heavy  birds,  non-broody — White  Eggs. 
Also  White  Rocks  with  It.  O.  P.  Blood  lines. 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  DISCOUNT  PRICES 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 

BOX  R-54  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


P  E  D  IG  R  E  ED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


PARMENTER  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS 

Still  the  most  popular! 
Leaders  for  top  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  low  cost. 
SEX-LINK  PULLETS 
Extra  high  production  of 
eggs.  Unusual  livability 
and  development. 
LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 
Volume  production 
large  tinted  white  eggs 
Low  cost  feeders.  Dress 
off  well. 

BUFFS 

Cross  of  Silver  'White 
Rock  Pullet  and  R.  1. 
Red  Cockerel.  Large  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Big  Brown 
Eggs. 

SILVER  CROSS 

Ideal  birds  for  both  egg 
and  meat  production. 
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WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 
ORDER  NOW  ! 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  toses  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

9  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1953  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Effects  of  Hormone  Pellets 
on  Cockerels 

I  injected  hormone  caponizing 
pellets  in  my  cockerels,  using  one 
pellet  at  18  weeks  and  another  one 
at  24  weeks.  In  drawing  the  birds 
six  weeks  later,  I  observed  that  their 
testes  were  very  small;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  sex  glands  were  black 
in  color.  They  had  not  assumed  any 
of  the  male  sex  characteristics  — 
such  as  large  combs  and  general 
coarseness.  I  have  been  told  that 
after  about  eight  weeks  the  pellets 
cease  to  have  any  influence  on  male 
birds.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any 
cockerels  treated  with  hormone 
pellets  could  be  later  kept  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  breeding  purposes?  Would 
ike  to  have  a  general  discussion  of 
hormone  pellet  influence.  E.  g. 

In  some  experimental  tests  cock¬ 
erels  injected  with  hormone  pellets 
at  nine  weeks  were  able  to  fertilize 
eggs  when  30  -weeks  old.  but  at  that 
age  their  production  of  semen  was 
only  about  one-fourth  the  amount 
produced  by  untreated  males.  These 
airds  received  only  one  pellet.  In 
another  study,  pellets  were  removed 
from  males  that  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
covering  from  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
jection,  and  then  used  again  on  other 
males  not  previously  treated.  They 
were  found  to  be  still  potent.  The 
reason  for  the  apparent  decrease  in 
potency  in  the  first  males  was  a 
walling-up  of  the  tissues  around  the 
pellet.  A  single  pellet  treatment  has 
kept  some  males  depressed  in  comb 
growth  for  as  long  as  20  weeks. 

There  is  much  variation  between 
individual  males  in  how  long  they 
are  affected  by  the  treatment.  Your 
repeating  the  injection  after  six 
weeks  certainly  should  be  effective 
in  suppressing  the  developmnt  of 
male  characteristics,  and  with  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  the  carcass.  I  do  not  believe 
the  use  of  two  pellets  at  one  time 
would  have  equal  effect.  In  any  case, 
if  the  birds  were  kept  long  enough, 
the  male  characteristics  would  re¬ 
turn,  regardless  of  treatment.  Just 
exactly  when  they  would  varies,  as 
mentioned,  with  different  birds. 

A  4- Way  Poultry 

Partnership 

Myself  and  two  of  my  friends  are 
willing  to  make  an  equal  investment 
to  start  in  the  poultry  business.  A 
relative  of  one  of  my  friends  has 
a  large  farm,  fully  equipped  for 
raising  poultry.  What  would  be  an 
equitable  division  of  the  profits 
under  such  an  arrangement?  The 
owner  of  the  farm  would  not  live  on 
it  nor  participate  in  the  •  work.  He 
would  not  invest  anything  except  the 
farm.  My  friends  and  I  would  share 
equally  in  the  work.  Who  should 
keep  up  repairs  on  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  fences?  C.  K. 

Under  the  terms  outlined,  if  the 
three  men  formed  a  partnership  with 
the  owner  on  the  basis  of  dividing 
all  net  returns  by  four,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  fair.  The  owner 
should  furnish  a  dwelling  or  living 
quarters  for  the  three  who  would 
do  the  work  and  he  should  take 
care  of  all  the  overhead  items.  The 
farm  owner  should  keep  up  needed 
repairs  on  the  buildings,  equipment 
and  fences. 


Egg  Production  Is  Low 

The  egg  production  of  my  farm 
flock  is  low.  I  keep  roosters  in  with 
the  layers;  would  this  be  the  cause? 
What  do  you  think  might  be  the 
cause  of  this  poor  production,  and 
how  might  it  be  corrected?  b.  s. 

The  keeping  of  roosters  and  hens 
in  the  same  flock  will  not  have  any 
effect  upon  egg  production.  The  poor 
results  you  are  getting  right  now 
probably  are  due  to  the  molting  of 
the  birds,  if  you  have  old  hens  of 
last  year  or  early  hatched  pullets  of 
this  year.  Late  pullets  of  this  year 
probably  would  not  yet  be  old 
enough  to  lay.  If  you  put  some  arti¬ 
ficial  light  in  the  pen  at  night — about 
three  hours,  I  am  sure  you  will  see 
an  improvement  in  egg  production. 


HERE’S 

the 

EVIDENCE! 

th«l  PROVES  the 

HIGHER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
LOWER  FEED  COST  and 
GREATER  LIVABILITY  of 


HALL 

brothers 


SILVER 
HALLCROSS 


Facts  are  Facts  and  official 
results  are  irrefutable  evi¬ 
dence.  Last  year  we  entered  three  pens,  of  13  Silver  Hall- 
cross  Pullets  each,  in  2  official  egg  laying  contests.  Each  pullet  was 
selected  from  non-pedigreed  stock,  exactly  the  same  in  source 
and  quality  as  our  customers  receive.  All  entries  were  produced 
in  our  hatcheries  and  raised  on  our  farm.  NOW . ..  .  LET'S  LOOK 
AT  THE  EVIDENCE  .  ,  . 


BOTH  CONTESTS  SHOW 
COMBINED  RESULTS  OF 
Average  production  per  bird 

253.1  eggs 
Average  points  per  bird  in¬ 
dicating  better  than  average 

egg  size . 263.1 

Livability  . 100% 

Of  the  39  pullets  entered,  only 
2  laid  less  than  200  eggs  per 
bird  and  four  laid  better  than 
300  eggs  per  bird. 


FLASH!! 


LATE  CONTEST 
RESULTS 


Our  pen  of  SILVER  HALLCROSS 
at  Western  New  York  are 

TOP  PEN  IN  CONTEST 


Leading 

ALL 

PENS  of 

ALL 

BREEDS  with 

the  production  of 

383  eggs. 

Average 

production  96.3% 

for 

month. 

Laid  29.8  eggs  out 

of  a 

possible 

31. 

16.  9 

points 

better  than 

next 

highest 

pen. 

47.5 

points 

better  than 

next 

highest 

pen  of 

crosses. 

Laid  more  eggs  on  less  feed  than 
many  leghorn  contenders. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
J  of  ]3  birds  NTEST 

e,09e  bw  cses 

bc"'r  "ion  nle.og"  bg’d-  lndj'oli"S 
9  e99  weight  275.3 

livability 

"”'s  °r‘;  ‘w!£% 

comisTFAvLi«A geHAUC*°“  oveb 

—  .  eggs 


STORRS 

eGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

Ave^oge^  production  Per  bird  245>8 

Average  0 

belief  lhan  average  egg 

. . . 100% 

livability  . of  102  hod  100% 

(Only  16  pen*  ot 

KvahiWyJ  hAUCROSS  OVER 

gain  of  silver  10  eggs 

CONTEST  AVERAGE  . 


HERE'S  THE  EVIDENCE.  NOW  PROVE 
THE  FACTS  FOR  YOURSELF.  SEND 
FOR  CATALOG. 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY  INC., 

BOX  60.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Genl!e<tiem  Pleose  send  me  your  32  page  full  color 
cotolog  on  Holl  Brothers  Chicks. 
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STATE 


iilif  WINNING  UYERS  3  BR0I LIRS 


WENE  CHICKS  HIGHEST  LEGHORNS 
31st.  N.Y.  STATE  LAYING  TEST 

for  NUMBER  OF  EGGS 


Taken  at  random  from  6,000-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 

State  (L.  I.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The  high 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2  out 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  New  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  EGGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  Mew  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS — NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE- 

cross - GOLDEN  BROADS - ADVANCED  WHITE 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS — DELMARVA 
BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

showing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will  do 


u.  s. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  N 
VBNELANC 


'December  5,  1953 
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Value  in  Compost  Litter 

A  New  Name  is  Given  to  Old  Built-up  Litter. 


Ir—x — n  1 HREE  types  of  litter  man- 
agement  are  quite  familiar 
to  most  poultrymen:*  (1) 
fresh  built-up  litter,  (2) 
'yfedy1 1  deep  litter,  and  (3)  old 
built-up  litter.  Unfortu- 
P  nately,  some  poultrymen 
have  difficulties  using  the  latter  one, 
in  part  because  they  lack  an  under¬ 
standing  of  just  what  it  is  and  how 
it  should  be  used. 

How  long  must  fresh  built-up 
litter  be  down  before  it  is  considered 
old  built-up  litter?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  old  built-up  litter 
as  compared  with  other  types?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  often 
raised.  Since  the  word  “old”  is  a 
relative  term,  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  name  for  old  built-up 
litter.  The  term  “compost”  litter  is 
now  being  used  to  more  aptly  de¬ 


scribe  the  old,  built-up  material. 
From  all  indications,  the  name  will 
soon  become  widely  accepted  by 
poultrymen  simply  because  it  is 
nearly  self-explanatory. 

Condition  Determines  the  Name 

Prof.  D.  C.  Kennard  and  the 
authors  consider  a  compost  poultry 
litter  to  be  one  that  has  been  in 
continuous  use  for  at  least  six 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
original  litter  has  broken  down  into 
a  uniform  mass  of  material  that  can 
be  scarcely  identified  as  to  whether 
straw,  corn  cobs,  shavings,  peanut 
hulls,  or  cane  was  used  originally. 
The  same  physical  changes  take 
place  in  a  compost  litter  that  occur  in 
an  ordinary  compost  pile  used  for 
the  family  garden  plot. 

Until  these  changes  have  taken 


place  in  the  poultry  litter,  it  does 
not  possess  the  desirable  character¬ 
istics  of  a  true  compost  litter.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  beneficial  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  them.  In  fact,  some  poultry- 
men  have  found  it  unnecessary  to 
use  concrete  floors  if  the  poultry 
house  is  located  on  a  well-drained 
spot. 

Compost  litter,  in  addition  to  being 
highly  absorbent,  has  considerable 
insulating  value.  Birds  housed  on  it 
will  usually  be  warmer  than  birds 
on  poorly  insulated  floors  with  thin 
layers  of  dry  litter.  Compost  litter 
temperatures  ranging  from  80  de¬ 
grees  to  98  degrees  F.  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Ohio  station  hen 
houses  during  cold  weather.  This 
extra  heat  tends  to  keep  litter  dry 
and  birds  comfortable.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  report  the  extra  heat  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  of  compost  litter  for 
Summer  use,  but  our  findings  do  not 
support  this  belief,  as  proper  venti¬ 
lation  keeps  the  lairds  comfortable. 
Compost  litter  temperatures  fluctu¬ 
ate  far  less  than  outside  tempera¬ 
tures;',  in  fact,  they  tend  to  remain 
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Mistakes  I’ve  Made  in 
the  Chicken  Business: 

Since  the  fall  of  1935  when  I  went  into 
the  hatchery  business  on  my  own  and 
for  myself,  I’ve  made  some  bad  mis¬ 
takes.  At  first  I  tried  stretching  the 
truth  as  to  how  good  my  chicks  were 
and  I  found  out  in  a  hurry  that  it  never 
pays  to  lie  to  a  farmer.  He’ll  get  you  in 
a  corner  every  time.  Farmers,  whether 
they  are  poultry  farmers,  cattlemen  or 
bean  growers,  are  all  smart  and  a  lot 
smarter  than  most  people  think. 

Coryza:  I  think  that  one  of  the  first  bad 
mistakes  I  made  was  in  1939  in  bring¬ 
ing  some  contest  birds  home  from  one 
of  the  contests.  Evidently  they  had  this 
type  of  cold  during  the  year  and  be- 

i 

came  carriers.  They  plastered  my  whole 
flock  with  coryza  and  I  had  to  move 
the  best  of  them  off  on  another  farm 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  completely 
de-populate  my  home  farm  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  disease.  Once  you  get 
coryza  on  a  farm,  it  will  stay  with  you 
for  a  hundred  years  unless  you  de¬ 
populate.  It  is  a  mighty  mean  disease. 
It  cuts  production  and  birds  are  always 
carriers  for  life  once  they  have  had  it. 

New  Construction  Better:  Because  I  was 
short  of  money,  I  had  to  remodel  old 
buildings  and  I  realize  that  with  many 
this  is  a  necessity.  Actually  I  think  it  is 
the  most  expensive  way  around  to  your 
goal  and  I  have  found  out  that  it 
usually  pays  best  to  build  new  buildings 
and  build  them  the  way  you  want  them 
to  get  the  best  use  and  also  new  build¬ 
ings  are  much  better  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  out  rats. 

Pole  Frame  House  Bad  Mistake:  I  think 
that  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  I  ever 
made  was  building  a  pole  frame  house 
which  was  easy  to  build  and  of  cheap 
construction.  It  has  no  floor  in  it  and 
therefore  loses  the  advantages  of  new 
construction.  It’s  easy  for  rats  to  get  in 
and  we  have  a  constant  fight  on  our 
hands  against  them.  Eventually  we’ll 
have  to  pave  the  floor.  Also  I  made  the 


sides  too  high  so  there  is  too  much  air 
space  in  the  house.  I  wouldn’t  do  it 
again,  although  a  pole  frame  house 
might  be  okay  in  a  southern  climate. 

Community  and  Wire  Bottom  Nests  Didn't 
Work:  We  have  had  our  spell  of  trying 
community  nests  and  the  nests  where 
the  chicken  lays  the  egg  and  it  rolls  out 
where  you  can  gather  jn  the  front.  We 
used  a  lot  of  these  nests;  we  bought 
some,  we  built  some  and  we  never  could 
get  more  than  seventy-five  percent  of 
our  eggs  in  the  nests,  the  other  twenty- 
five  percent  were  on  the  floor.  Of  course, 
you  know  what  happens;  these  floor 
eggs  are  often  broken  and  practically 
all  of  them  are  dirty.  Perhaps  you  can 
get  your  hens  to  lay  all  their  eggs  in 
the  community  nests  and  the  various 
types  of  rolling  nests  and  if  you  can, 
you  are  a  magician.  Maybe  your  hens 
have  different  ideas  about  where  to  lay 
their  eggs  than  mine  do.  Anyway,  we 
are  taking  these  nests  all  out  and  put¬ 
ting  in  the  old-fashioned  nests  on  the 
wall  where  the  chickens  get  into  the 
little  compartments  to  lay  their  eggs. 
We  get  almost  one  hundred  percent  of 
their  eggs  in  these  nests. 

Angle  Iron  Water  Fountain  Unsatisfactory 
for  Layers:  We  have  tried  the  angle  iron 
water  fountains  and  fortunately  only 
used  a  couple  of  them  and  upon  watch¬ 
ing  the  birds  decided  that  they  were 
unsatisfactory.  However,  I  have  seen 
angle  iron  fountains  work  satisfactorily 
when  the  water  level  is  kept  practically 
at  the  top  where  it  is  ready  to  splash 
over.  Where  the  water  is  kept  only  a 
half  an  inch  deep,  poor  production 
usually  results. 

Crowding  Chicks  Never  Worked  for  Me:  I’ve 
tried  crowding  chicks  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  work  for  me.  Maybe  I  don’t  live 


right.  I  have  found  that  the  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement  is  one  square  foot  per  chick 
for  eight  weeks  and  then  if  the  birds 
are  to  be  raised  inside,  two  square  feet 
pet  chick  from  eight  weeks  until  they 
start  to  lay  and  three  square  feet  per 
pullet  in  the  laying  house  for  ideal 
results. 

Are  Babcock  Leghorns 
Profitable? 

Here  Are  Our  Strong  Points:  High  rate  of 
lay  for  15  months.  Live  well  if  raised 
clean.  Stand  average  farm  conditions 
very  well.  We  get  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  repeat  orders. 

Here  Are  Our  Weak  Points:  Our  pullets 
come  up  to  good  egg  size  but  come  up 
a  little  too  slowly.  Some  of  our  late- 
hatched  pullets  lay  tints  when  they  first 
start  to  lay.  Some  of  our  pullets  will  die 
with  big  livers  (liver  leukosis*)  if 
heavily  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Free  Catalog:  Truthfully  written.  Tells 
all  about  us.  Gives  guarantee,  etc.  Our 
chick  price  is  higher  than  most,  but  our 
chicks  please  our  customers.  If  you  order 
from  us,  you  will  get  our  best  chicks. 

*No  strain  of  any  breed  is  100%  resistant  to 
all  types  of  leukosis.  If  a  breeder  or  hatchery- 
man  claims  he  has  no  leukosis  or  that  his  birds 
are  100%  resistant,  he  is  uniformed  or  is 
misleading  you.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are  very 
resistant  to  leukosis,  but  not  100%  resistant. 
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CATALOG 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  44-page  catalog  at 
once. 
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between  55  degrees  and  75  degrees 
F.  regardless  of  the  season  of  the 
year. 


A  Labor  Saver 

Compost  litter  saves  labor  over 
other  types  since  it  remains  in  the 
poultry  house  for  one  or  more  years 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  rearin® 
the  26th  consecutive  brood  of  chicks 
on  the  same  litter.  Another  saving 
naturally  results  in  the  use  of  less 
litter  material. 

Kennard  and  Chamberlin  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  experiments 
with  mineral  litter  additions  such  as 
lime,  either  hydrated  or  finely 
ground  limestone,  gypsum  and  super¬ 
phosphate.  They  found  that  these 
materials  may  be  used  advantage¬ 
ously  when  first  starting  a  compost 
litter,  particularly  during  the  cold 
wet  months.  However,  after  the  litter 
has  broken  down  into  the  compost 
stage,  the  materials  add  nothing  to 
either  the  texture  or  absorptive 
properties  of  the  litter  except  that 
superphosphate  may  help  retain  ni¬ 
trogen  and  reduce  ammonia  fumes. 
This  is  particularly  helpful  when  the 
poultryman  plans  to  use  the  litter  as 
fertilizer.  Where  ammonia  fumes  be¬ 
come  objectionably  strong,  removal 
of  all  compost  litter  from  beneath 
the  hover  and  replacement  with 
clean  litter  is  recommended.  This  is 
the  practice  followed  at  the  station 
and  it  appears  to  be  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Rarely  has  the  compost  litter 
caused  irritation  in  the  birds.  Some 
poultrymen,  however,  may  find  that 
additional  ventilation  is  necessary 
during  cold  or  damp  months. 

Stirring  the  Litter 

The  question  of  stirring  compost 
litter  is  one  frequently  asked.  In  our 
houses,  it  is  stirred  about  twice  a 
week  during  cold,  damp  weather,  or 
less  frequently  as  the  condition  of 
the  litter  warrants.  During  the  warm 
months  the  litter  remains  dry,  and 
stirring  is  not  necessary.  Some  poul¬ 
trymen  find  it  a  good  practice  to  add 
moisture  during  dry  seasons  to  keep 
down  dust. 

With  the  development  of  Krilium 
and  other  soil  conditioners,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  these  pro¬ 
ducts  would  be  beneficial  to  compost 
litter.  The  results  of  our  first  year’s 
work  with  them  fail  to  show  that 
any  of  them  have  value  for  con¬ 
ditioning  the  litter.  The  rate  of  use 
was  three  pounds  per  10  by  12-foot 
room.  The  litter  was  five  to  six 
inches  deep  and  turkeys  were  housed 
on  it  continuously  for  over  six 
months.  At  the  completion  of  the 
test,  litter  in  the  control  pen  with¬ 
out  soil  conditioner  was  as  good  as 
that  in  the  treated  pen. 

In  order  to  further  distinguish  the 
various  types  of  litter  management 
and  at  the  same  time,  make  the  term 
“compost”  litter  better  understood,  a 
brief  description  of  the  other  types 
may  be  helpful. 

Fresh  Built-Up  Litter 

Poultrymen  have  used  fresh  built- 
up  litter  for  many  years.  The  grower 
covers  soiled,  damp  litter  in  the 
poultry  house  with  fresh  material. 
This  provides  a  clean  surface  for  the 
chicks  or  layers  and,  consequently, 
may  have  some  advantage  in  cover¬ 
ing  up  disease-producing  organisms. 
Certainly,  a  laying  flock  will  produce 
cleaner  eggs  when  the  surface  is  dry 
instead  of  damp,  regardless  of 
whether  compost  or  fresh  built-up 
litter  is  usea. 

Deep  Litter 

Other  poultrymen,  particularly 
lakge  commercial  broiler  growers, 
follow  a  practice  of  placing  clean 
litter  in  the  poutry  house  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  brood.  The  litter  is 
not  changed  until  the  broilers  are 
ready  for  market.  This  is  not  built- 
up  litter  since  additional  litter  is  not 
added.  Neither  does  it  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  compost  litter. 

Deep  litter  is  often  four  to  six 
inches  in  depth  at  the  start.  This 
provides  a  deep  absorbent  surface 
that  is  highly  satisfactory  for  sever¬ 
al  weeks.  Eventually  it  becomes 
damp  and  dirty  whether  it  is  used 
for  starting  chicks  or  housing  pullets. 
The  litter  also  packs  down  and  no 
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longer  has  the  advantages  originally 
provided  by  a  deep  litter. 

Discarding  damp  litter  that  tends 
to  collect  around  feeders  and  water - 
ers  improves  the  general  condition 
of  the  litter.  Frequent  stirring  will 
also  improve  the  surface  condition. 

Generally  speaking,  the  preferred 
practices  of  litter  management .  will 


depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
individual  farm  and  even  of  different 
houses  on  the  same  farm.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  keep  the  floor 
clean  and  dr$  so  that  birds  remain 
clean,  eggs  are  not  soiled,  and  the 
flock  as  a  whole  maintains  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  status  of  good  health. 

Earl  N.  Moore  &  V.  O.  Chamberlin 


A  compost  poultry  litter  is  one  that  has  been  in  continuous  use  six  months 
or  longer.  Physical  changes  take  place  in  a  compost  litter  like  those  in  an 
ordinary  compost  pile  used  for  the  family  garden  plot.  During  cold,  damp 
weather  it  is  desirable  to  stir  the  compost  litter  about  twice  a  week ,  as 
shown  here  by  Merle  Ritter  busily  engaged  in  the  procedure  at  the  Ohio 
*  Station  in  Wooster. 


oanoatr 


Highly  placed  White  House  figures 
are  already  approaching  key  Repub¬ 
lican  Congressmen  in  an  attempt  to 
!  get  an  idea  of  how  two-price  plans 
might  be  greeted  by  the  lawmakers 
during  the  next  session.  Secretary 
,  Benson  has  told  the  President  that 
the  two-price  device  is  the  best  idea 
he  can  offer,  and  the  President  has 
I  agreed  at  least  to  confer  with  the 
i  Congressional  leaders.  The  President 
has  told  Benson  to  go  ahead  with 
planning  on  two-price  programs,  and 
1  he  has  also  expressed  his  confidence 
in  his  secretary  of  agriculture.  Benson 
j  has  been  told  not  to  worry  about 
I  "partisan  attacks,”  but  to  go  full  speed 
;  ahead  on  program  planning. 

Benson  has  presented  the  White 
;  House  with  a  series  of  programs 
1  under  which  wheat  and  cotton  would 
|  definitely  get  the  two-price  treatment, 

|  peanuts  and  rice  might  possibly  be 
j  accorded  the  same,  tobacco  would 
j  continue  at  straight  90  per  cent  of 
parity  as  at  present,  while  corn  would 
[  be  given  flexible  price  supports. 

Dairy  price  supports  remain  the 
unsolved  problem.  The  National  Milk 
Products  Federation  has  presented  its 
dairy  industry  self-help  program  to 
Benson’s  dairy  advisory  committee, 
but  the  committee  received  it  coldly. 
No  top  USD  A  official  has  yet  come 
:  out  for  the  plan,  and  some  say  con¬ 
fidentially  that  it  will  be  filed  and 
|  forgotten.  The  Federation  plan  would 
involve  a  half  billion  dollars  of  gov¬ 
ernment  money  to  start  a  fund  which 
would  thereafter  be  kept  afloat 
through  contributions  by  dairy 
farmers.  Excess  butter  would  be 
bought  up  by  a  dairy-farmer  con¬ 
trolled  outfit  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  keep  prices  at  determined  levels. 
The  butter  would  be  marketed  at 
times  most  favorable  for  preventing 
market  price  breaks,  and  in  case  other 
markets  are  not  available  it  would 
be  sold  to  lovr-price  outlets,  such  as 
the  armed  forces.  The  government 
would  be  completely  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  except  for  some  supervisory 
work,  although  the  government  would 
be  obligated  to  buy  up  butter  and 
dairy  products  to  equal  imports 
exactly. 

The  dairy  advisory  committee  gave 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  existing  government  butter 
stocks  and  came  up  with  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  proposal  first  reported  in 
these  columns  almost  a  year  ago. 
This  time  the  plan  would  find  the 
government  selling  its  butter  at  low 
i  Prices  back  to  the  dairy  industry.  The 
l 
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industry  would  “blend”  the  butter 
with  its  own  and  would  sell  at  prices 
somewhere  between  the  going  market 
price  and  the  price  of  the  government 
butter.  * 

The  most  persistent  proposal  along 
these  lines  would  have  had  the 
government  offering  its  butter  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  under  a  bargain  offer. 
People  who  bought  one  pound  of 
regular  butter  at  regular  prices 
would  get  one  pound  of  government 
butter  for  10  cents. 

Secretary  Benson  has  been  giving 
serious  consideration  to  this  general 
idea  of  turning  loose  government  but¬ 
ter  at  reduced  prices/  but  so  far  has 
not  proceeds  with  any  definite  plan¬ 
ning.  The  thought  behind  it  all  is 
that  the  public  might  possibly  get 
back  into  the  butter  habit  with  even 
temporarily  lower  prices. 

There  has  not  been  anything  con¬ 
crete  in  the  form  of  planning  for 
future  butter  price  supports,  except 
that  the  proposal  for  flexible  corn 
supports  is  supposed  to  pave  the  way 
for  lower  dairy  supports. 

The  dairy  situation  was  examined 
from  another  angle  by  the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustries  Society,  International,  at  its 
first  World  Congress  for  Milk  Utili¬ 
zation.  The  Congress  pointed  out,  with 
speaker  after  speaker,  from  nation 
after  nation,  .pointing  out  that  most 
of  the  world  suffers  from  too  little 
milk  while  a  few  nations  havte  too 
much.  Sen  Alexander.  Wiley  (R,, 
(Wis.)  went  much  farther.  If  every 
person  in  the  United  States  would 
drink  only  nine  quarts  more  milk  each 
year,  there  would  be  no  surplus  of 
any  dairy  product.  Since  adults  need 
a  pint  a  day  and  children  should  have 
a  quart  a  day,  if  American  citizens 
would  '  only  use  as  much  as  good 
health  demands,  our  dairy  industry 
could  not  supply  it  all.  Nutritional 
education,  he  concluded,  would  trans¬ 
form  surpluses  of  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
into  shortages. 

The  Congress,  itself,  concluded  that 
everybody  would  benefit  if  we  could 
find  some  way  to  get  milk  from  the 
places  where  there  is  too  much  to 
the  places  where  there  is  too  little. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Secretary  Benson  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  food  store  advertisements  in 
22  cities,  that  retail  beef  prices  are 
in  line  with  lower  cattle  prices.  There 
is  a  wide  spread  between  high  and 
lower  cuts,  but  this  is  in  line  with 
the  unusually  wide  spread  in  prices 


between  high  and  lower  grades  of 
live  cattle,  he  found. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
will  make  its  own  study  of  the  beef 
price  situation,  as  a  part  of  its  over¬ 
all  probe  of  the  difference  between 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  prices  of  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  retail  stores. 

*  *  *  *  *  -r~ - » 

The  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  tells  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  are  winning  a  great 
victory  and  that  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Services  reorganization  is 
being  changed  so  that  services  will 
not  be  as  drastically  cut  down  as  at 
first  planned. 

Secretary  Benson  says  that  no 
plans  have  been  changed,  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  curtail  services 
in  the  first  place.  The  Association 
leaders,  he  insists,  merely  got  the 
wrong  ideas  from  an  unofficial 
memorandum. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  September  30  the  USDA  had 
over  $4  billion  tied  up  in  price  sup¬ 
ports.  USDA  has  been  given  au¬ 
thority  by  Congress  to  pledge  $6% 
billions.  Losses  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  (July- 
Sept.)  reached  $46,795,595,  compared 
with  a  loss  of  $61,146,000  for  the  en¬ 
tire  12  months  ended  June  30  last. 
Loans  outstanding  on  Sept.  30 
totaled  $1,623,821,000,  while  invento¬ 
ries  acquired  under  price  support 
operations  cost  $2,429,321,00(1. 

*  $  $  $  « 

The  turkey  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  is  worried  about  reports  to 
the  effect  that  turkey  growers  plan 
to  increase  production  next  year  by 
four  per  cent.  They  are  advising  pro¬ 
ducers  that  such  an  increase  might 
cause  prices  to  drop  badly. 

Harry  Lando 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Rudolph  Seiden . $5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FOR  SALE:  Seven  Geese,  White  Emden,  Best  Breed¬ 
ing,  8  months  old.  Excellent  condition.  K.  BLANKE, 
P.  0.  BOX  124,  MOUNT  TREMPER,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  —  I,  2  &  3  Year  Old  Breeders. 
Top  Bloodlines.  Will  Lav  in  Two  to  Three  Months. 
E.  HUBBARD,  KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA. 

_ RABBITS _ ‘ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY-BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing’  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 
Free  Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


FLEM.  GIANTS:  Husky  Young  Bucks.  Bred  Does.  Re¬ 
duced.  Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

TEAR  OFF  A  NO  MAIL  TODAY 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

1954  Baby  Chick  Order  Blank 

GOOD  ONLY  FOR  1954  SUNNYBROOK 
BABY  CHICKS  IF  FILLED  OUT  AND 
MAILED  BEFORE  JAUNARY  1st,  1954. 


Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 

Box  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for  1954 1 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks. 

Quantity .  Breed . | 

not  sexed  □  Pullets  □  Cockerels  □  1 

n 

Date  You  Want  Them . \ 

Parcel  Post  □  Express  □  Air  C 

NAME  . 

St.  or  Rural  Rt . . 

City .  State . 


STARTED  PULLETS 


More  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunny- 
brook  started 
.Bullets.  You  see, 
no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  two  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  From  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America,  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready-  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

This  is  the  last  call  for  Capons  for  that  great 
money  making  Easter  Season,  Remember  those 
high  premium  prices  of  last  Easter?  We  have 
some  dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age,  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks,  because 
they  make  an  exceptionally  line  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write  or  wire  us  today 
for  prices. 

NOTICE!!! 

A  Special  Discount  on 
All  Orders  for  1 95 A 

BABY  CHICKS 

Place  your  order 
for  your  Sunny- 
brook  Baby 
Chicks  tor  1954 
before  January 
1st  and  a  special 
liberal  discount 
will  be  given 
you,  no  matter 
when  you  want 
your  chicks  in 
1954.  We  hatch 
baby  chicks  in 
all  the  popular 
breeds,  every 
week  in  the 
year.  But  b  e 
smart — avoid  the 
spring  rush. 

Dace  your  order 
NOW  and  be  sure 
of  delivery  when 
you  want  them. 

VSE  ORDER  BLANK  BELOW 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Jit.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay-  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A  complete  fine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

ASK  FOR"HI-ENER-GIZE  YOUR  FEEDING  PROGRAM"  HI-ENER-G  STARTER  GROWER  LEAFLET 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W1RTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

Here's  what  it  offers  you... 


MONEY 

Whether  you  want  a  mortgage  loan  to  be  repaid  over 
a  long  period  of  years  —  or  money  for  shorter  periods 
up  to  2V2  years  —  you  can  count  on  cooperative  farm 
credit  as  a  dependable  source  of  money  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  connected  with  the  farm  business. 


•  SERVICE 


A  local  cooperative  farm  credit  office  is  near  you.  It 
is  a  place  where  you  can  do  all  your  farm  credit 
business  with  farm-minded  folks.  The  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  and  Production  Credit  Association 
work  together  to  assure  you  the  best  in  all-round 
credit  service. 


AN  UNDERSTANDING 
BUSINESS  PARTNER 

When  you  borrow,  you  do  business  with  a  farmer’s 
co-op  and  become  a  member  and  part-owner.  Directors 
elected  by  members  are  farmers  who  know  and  under¬ 
stand  local  conditions,  giving  you  assurance  of  fail- 
treatment  and  helpful  service.  Even  after  your  loan 
is  made,  your  local  office  will  continue  to  offer  you 
prompt,  courteous  service. 


LONG-TERM  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK  MORTGAGES 

through  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association. 


SHORT-TERM,  LOW-COST 
OPERATING  LOANS 

through  youj  local  Produc¬ 
tion  Credit  Association. 


For  the  Best  in  Farm  Financing 

see  your  local  associations  or  write  Dept.'  R-31 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


by  farmers  for  farmers 


*-Clarybelle  warn’t  fakin’  any  chances,  Parson,  so  she  puf  up 

Bethlehem  Fence  herself.’* 


The  American  Sky  Views  picture 
of  our  farm  arrived  this  morning  in 
good  condition  and  is  satisfactory — 
thanks  to  your  effort  in  the  matter. 
It’s  nearly  five  months  since  it  was 
ordered  and  I  know  it  wouldn’t  have 
arrived  even  now  only  for  your 
intervention.  Again,  thanks  a  million. 

New  York  Mrs.  r.  t. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  of  this  matter 
which  was  first  reported  in  this 
column  in  the  October  3  issue. 

There  have  been  quite  a  few 
salesmen  around  lately  selling  aerial 
farm  photographs.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  wrong  with  such  a 
business;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
picture  is  nice  to  have  if  it  is  good 
and  if  one  can  afford  it.  We  would, 
however,  caution  that  full  payment 
■  not  be  made  for  any  such  picture 
until  the  finished  product  has  been 
received  and',  found  satisfactory.  If  a 
down  payment  is  made,  in  no  event 
'Should  it  be  more  than  two  or  three 
dollars  and  then  only  after  the  sales¬ 
man  establishes  his  identity  and 
furnishes  references. 

There  were  so  many  requests  for 
the  Black  Bear  Rug  someone  ought 
to  go  in  the  business.  All. letters  have 
been  sent  to  R.  A.  B.,  and  ^e  assume 
he  will  give  preference  in  order  in 
which  they  were  received  and  price 
agreement.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
interest  of  readers  in  such  matters. 
By  the  way,  the  replies  in  reference 
to  “The  Heron’s  Nest”  and  “Nell 
Beverly  Farmer”  were  also  numer¬ 
ous,  and  we  regret  more  copies  were 
not  available. 

Another  old  trick  has  been  re¬ 
ported  through  which  a  man  lost  his 
life  savings  of  $6,000.  This  trick  was 
the  so-called  handkerchief  switch 
game.  A  stranger  offered  to  let  the 
victim  in  on  a  “business  deal.” 
Adroit  conversation  drew  out  the 
fact  that  the  “victim”  had  $6,000  in 
the  savings  bank.  The  stranger  en¬ 
couraged  our  “victim”  to  draw  it  out, 
assuring  him  he  could  make  con¬ 
siderable  more  money  in  a  “business 
deal,”  which  the  stranger  proposed. 
When  the  money  was  drawn  out 
the  stranger  instructed  the  victim  to 
wrap  it  up  in  a  handkerchief  and 
take  good  care  of  it;  but,  the  stranger 
said:  “Let  me  see  if  it  is  tied  up 
securely;  you  must  not  lose  it.”  The 
“victim”  handfd  it  over,  and  it  was 
returned  to  him  with  further  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  at  the  same  corner  in 
two  days.  They  parted  company. 
After  walking  a  block  the  “victim” 
decided  to  look  at  the  money.  The- 
handkerchief  contained  nothing  but 
scraps  of  newspaper.  Returning  to 
the  corner  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
stranger,  nor  did  he  appear  there 
two  days  later.  It  was  too  late  for 
the  police  to  help.  There  was  no  way 
to  trace  the  swindler.  The  moral  is 
plain;  do  not  yield  to  persuasion,  no 
matter  how  plausible  the  story.  Stop 
and  think  —  no  one  is  giving  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing. 

The  Screen  Art  Service,  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  asks  $10  for  an  outfit  before 
I  start  to  work  for  them.  They 
promise  to  take  all  my  work  and  pay 
me  at  least  75  cents  an  hour  for  it. 
Do  they  do  as  they  promise? 

Maine  h.  c. 

Carl  M.  Quist,  Jr.  operates  the 
Screen  Art  Service,  and  they  sell 
materials  and  instructions  for  hand 
painting  skirts  and  dresses  by  the 
silk  screen  process  as  a  home  work 
project.  They  do  not  guarantee  the 
repurchase  of  any  merchandise  made 
by  those  purchasing  his  material.  We 
understand  that  the  business  is  being 
discontinued  and  mail  is  returned  to 
sender  marked:  “Out  of  Business.” 

We  again  repeat;  We  cannot  an¬ 
swer  letters  if  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  not  given.  Nor  can  we 
print  a  very  interesting  item  sent  by 
a  reader  and  signed  merely  “A  Sub¬ 
scriber.”  We  would  not  use  a  name 
without  a  subscriber’s  permission, 
but  we  cannot  use  anonymous  letters. 

Do  you  think  Smoke-No-More 
Tablets  so  widely  advertised  will 
help  one  quit  smoking?  m.  e. 

Our  opinion  is  that  one’s  own  will 
power  will  be  more  successful. 


Some  time  ago  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  reported  many  complaints  re¬ 
garding  the  poor  quality  of  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  ornaments  advertised  by 
radio.  Although  this  item  is  a  dead 
issue,  similar  offers  are  made  from 
time  to  time,  of  articles  glowingly 
described,  but  very  shoddy  in  actu¬ 
ality.  I  thought  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  story  of  the  Christmas 
ornaments.  I  recently  talked  to  a 
neighbor  of  the  man  who  engineered 
the  tree  ornament  deal  and  later 
offered  a  balloon  assortment,  and 
probably  many  more  items.  The 
judge  dismissed  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  fraud,  stating  no 
fraud  could  be  proved,  as  the  adver¬ 
tiser  claimed  a  dissatisfied  customer 
could  obtain  a  full  refund,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  not 
the  ornaments  were  beautiful.  He 
condoned  the  common  practice  of 
exaggeration  in  advertising  on  the 
ground  that  to  stay  in  business  one 
must  constantly  find  new  items  to 
intrigue  the  public,  and  they 
must  be  low-priced.  The  majority  of 
people  simply  accept  the  fact  that 
they  are  “stung”  and  do  not  ask 
for  refunds.  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
modern  version  of  the  old  “Medicine 
Man”,  except  that  by  radio  he  can 
remain  in  one  place  and  reach  a 
large  market  without  seeing  his  irate 
customers.  One  should  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  demanding  refunds  when  the 
goods  are  unsatisfactory,  even 
though  the  price  is  small.  If  the  per¬ 
centage  of  refunds  grows  large 
enough,  these  offers  will  become  un¬ 
profitable  and  such  promoters  may 
have  to  resort  to  giving  people  fair 
value  for  their  money. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  r.  c.  d. 

We  recall  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments  of  cardboard  with  a  sprinkle 
of  tinsel,  with  which  one  advertiser 
filled  his  orders.  We  do  not  condemn 
all  radio  advertising.  We  deplore  the 
many  disappointments  there  have 
been  in  accepting  some  of  these 
offers.  The  caution  to  use  judgment 
and  discrimination  is  timely. 

I  would  like  to  ask  readers  for  old 
copies  of  annual  Baseball  Record 
Books,  Reach  and  Spalding  Baseball 
Guides  from  1876-1941,  which  are 
now  out  of  print.  I  am  trying  to  com¬ 
plete  my  set  and  hope  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  have  the  missing 
booklets  to  finish  up  my  collection. 
Reimbursement  will  be  made  for 
same.  w,  p. 

New  Jersey 

Could  you  inform  me  where  I 
could  locate  some  work  that  could 
be  done  in  the  home  without  sell¬ 
ing?  c. 

New  York 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  work  for 
individuals  to  do  at  home.  We  have 
many  similar  inquiries  from  people 
who  are  intrigued  by  advertisements 
seemingly  offering  various  kinds  of 
work  to  do  at  home,  including  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes,  sewing,  etc. 
These  propositions  usually  involve 
an  initial  payment  of  amounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  25  cents  to  one  or  two 
dollars.  Later  requests  call  for  more 
money  for  further  instructions, 
which  leads  us  to  believe  the  prim¬ 
ary  interest  is  in  the  initial  payment. 
We  have  no  record  of  success  in  such 
enterprises. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  a 
New  Jersey  association  hired  pro¬ 
fessional  fund-raisers  to  solicit  chari¬ 
table  donations  for  them.  Two  pro¬ 
fessional  fund  raisers  testified  that 
they  collected  $664,380  and,  under 
agreements  with  the  organization, 
kept  $434,394.  One  agent  reported 
collecting  $500,000  and  turned  over 
$160,000  to  the  association.  Another 
collected  $164,380  in  three  years  and 
eight  months  and  gave  the  associa¬ 
tion  $69,986.  Agents  hired  to  solicit 
donations  over  the  telephone  were 
paid  $200  and  $250  per  week,  and 
were  informed  that  the  funds  would 
be  used  to  help  soldiers  in  Korea  and 
hospital  patients.  The  investigation 
is  being  continued.  It  is  wise  to  know 
to  whom  and  to  what  organization 
you  are  contributing,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  honest. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Back  Home  for  Christmas 
By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

•  Winter  Care  and  Manage¬ 

ment  of  the  Laying  Flock 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Christmas  Trees  As  a  Farm 

Crop 

By  John  F,  Preston 

•  Apple  Grower  Packs  His 

Own 

By  C.  B.  Rosa 

•  Dairy  Cows  in  Winter 

Quarters 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Fryer-Roaster  Turkeys 
By  H.  L.  Shrader 

•  Breeding  Houdan  Bantams 
By  Eugenia  Ives  Stannard 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

The  five-day  October  milk  strike 
resulted  in  an  estimated  loss  of 
$997,100  to  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  milkshed:  a  loss  of  18  cents  per 
cwt.  reduced  the  uniform  price 
from  $4.69  to  $4.51.  The  entire  loss 
can  be  attributed  to  a  9.6  per  cent 
reduction  in  fluid  sales  for  the  month. 

Since  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
fluid  milk  pricing  formula  is  the 
prior  utilization  of  milk  in  fluid  form, 
Charles  J.  Blanford,  Milk  Market 
Administrator,  has  recommended 
that  the  formula  be  changed  so  as  to 
exclude  the  actual  October  utiliza¬ 
tion  as  a  factor  in  fluid  prices  “for 
December  and  thereafter.”  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  recommendation,  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Order,  will  be  adopted  without 
opposition  and  become  effective  De¬ 
cember  1. 

According  to  estimates,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  will  result 
in  a  Class  1-A  price  of  $5.74  for  De¬ 
cember  milk;  otherwise,  the  price 
would  have  been  $5.62  a  cwt. 

The  lawsuit  brought  in  the  Federal 
Court,  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey 
and  six  individual  producers  against 
Secretary  Benson,  as  successor  to 
Secretary  Brannan,  is  scheduled  for 
trial  next  month.  This  proceeding 
challenges  the  validity  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order  as 
they  pertain  to  the  pricing  of  Class 
I-C  milk. 

There  is  a  second  lawsuit,  also  in¬ 
volving  I-C  milk  prices,  pending  in 
the  New  Jersey  Court,  brought  by 
the  same  plaintiffs  against  10  milk 
dealers  to  collect  treble  damages  of 
$36,000,000,  charging  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws.  This  suit  is  being 
held  in  abeyance  pending  a  determ¬ 
ination  in  the  proceeding  against 
Secretary  Benson. 


FLORIDA  FRUITS  •  TREE  RIPENED 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  GROVE 
The  Most  Appreciated  Gift  for  Home  or  Friends 

Oranges,  Grapefruit  &  Tangerines 
Mixed  —  Decorated  with  Kum- 
quats  and  Green  Leaves  — 
Bushel  $5.95,  Including  Express. 

Add  10%  West  of  Mississippi 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 
Member  Florida  Express  Shippers  Ass’n. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

STANCEL  DEAR  LARGO,  FLORIDA 


TREE  RIPENED  ORANGES  or  GRAPEFRUIT  or 
MIXED.  $5.15  Per  Bushel.  Express  Free. 

L.  F.  CORLISS,  BOX  1124,  WINTER  PARK,  FLA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
|  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
|  tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
I  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  .to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  needed.  Light  housekeeping.  Two 
children.  Brooklyn.  $25  week.  Private  room. 
Will  consider  widow  with  child.  BOX  2200, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MILKERS :  De  Laval  machines,  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and 
board  for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per 
month,  6  days  per  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms, 
Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


FIELD  representative  wanted  to  sell  dairy 
barn  equipment  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Attractive  Commissions. 
Write:  Standard  Equipment,  Inc.,  Manufact- 
urers,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 


WANTED:  Herdsman  with  family,  attend 

milking,  100  cows.  Salary,  share  of  profits, 
modern  house.  BOX  2418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FEMALE:  Small  modern  country  hotel  has 
opening  for  neat  women,  charge  14  rooms, 
good  home  all  year.  London  Hill  Hotel,  Lake- 
wood  New  Jersey.  


HOUSEKEEPER  for  motherless  home.  Age 
30-40  preferred.  Four  children,  ages  6,  10, 
13,  16.  Home  with  modern  conveniences  lo¬ 
cated  seven  miles  from  Iti't.'ia.  Ernest  Blow, 
Route  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  or  couple  for  general 
housework  in  small  guest  home;  country, 
capable,  reliable;  steady.  “The  Knoll,” 
Chester,  Conn. _ _ 

MAN,  middleaged  ;llght  farming,  sheep;  no 
dairy.  Own  quarters.  Eastern  New  York 
Write  experience,  salary  desired.  BOX  2503 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm  help 
Room  and  board  furnished,  Trexler  Bros. 
Center  Valley,  Pa. 


COUPLE:  Farmhand  experienced,  field  work 
handy  with  tools  and  machinery,  cows, 
chickens,  gardens.  Permanent,  non-commerci¬ 
al.  3-room  apartment  unfurnished.  Wife  help 
part-time  in  main  house.  Write  Twin  Lakes 
Farm,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y.  or  telephone 

Katonah  4-0167. _ 

WOMEN  for  small  Protestant  Institution  for 
children,  aged;  housemother,  to  45,  junior 
housemother,  housemother’s  helper;  25  to  35 
years.  Single  room,  pleasant  surroundings. 
Opportunity  for  professionally  trained  girls 
needing  additional  experience,  credits.  Write: 
Executive  Director,  St.  Johnland,  Kings  Park, 
New  York, _ 

PORTER,  reliable,  efficient,  sober,  35-50  years. 

Single  room,  pleasant  surroundings.  Apply: 
Executive  Director,  St.  Johnland,  Kings  Park, 
New  York, _ 

YOUNG  married  man  on  fruit  farm.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  essential.  Four  room  modern  home. 
State  wages.  Hill  Top  Orchards,  Branford, 
Conn. _ 

REFINED  adaptable  young  woman,  small  new 
school,  retarded  children.  Walks,  sledding, 
some  housework  at  present.  $150  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  no  radio.  Sunny  Valley  Farm,  Copake, 
New  York, _ 

COUPLE:  38  miles  from  New  York.  Man, 
general  maintenance  work;  woman,  house¬ 
work,  no  cooking,  own  cottage.  We  have  no 
children.  State  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
BOX  2507,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  (Cost  of  living  bonus),  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 
NIGHT  watchman  small  school.  Good  salary 
plus  maintenance.  Vacation  and  legal  holi¬ 
days  with  pay.  Drivers  license  an  asset.  BOX 
2508,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cook.  Sleep  in  modern 
home;  two  adults.  Close  to  village.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Wages  $130  each  month.  Write 
Rexmuir,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  grade  men  wanted  as  representatives. 

Protected  territory,  free  advertising  and 
supplies.  Strictly  commission.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


COOK-Houseworker,  experienced,  with  refer¬ 
ences,  for  family  in  country  30  miles  from 
New  York.  Own  room  and  bath.  $45  per  week. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Agnew,  Jr.,  King  St.,  Armonk, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  3-3353. 


COUPLE:  Permanent  position,  good  pay,  on 

gentleman’s  small  dairy  farm.  Completely 
mechanized  including  automatic  machinery. 
Own  kitchen  and  quarters,  automatic  central 
heating.  Electricity  and  farm  products  privi¬ 
leges.  Man  takes  care  of  farm,  wife  of  house, 
including  cooking.  References  required.  State 
w.ages.  BOX  2520,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  married  man 

under  30;  doing  general  farm  work  on  grow¬ 
ing  Holstein  establishment.  Salary.  4-room 
house.  Electricity.  Time-off.  Apply  T.  A. 
Herman,  St.  Andrew’s  School  Farm,  Middle- 
town,  Delaware. 


./ANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N,  J. 

December  5,  1953 


WANTED:  Working  superintendent,  experi¬ 
enced  growing  flowers,  vegetables,  general 
care  grounds.  Supervision  of  few  men.  Some 
knowledge  minor  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
mechanics  necessary.  Apartment  with  light 
provided.  State  age,  family,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  first  letter.  BOX  2515, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FATHER  and  son  combination,  or  married 
man  will  have  helper.  160  acre  farm  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  75  miles  from  New  York 
City  .Registered  Guernsey  herd,  30  cows  and 
young  heifers.  Field  work  and  must  under¬ 
stand  machinery.  6-room  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements,  garden,  usual  privileges,  and  per¬ 
centage  of  milk.  On  application  state  wages 
expected  and  references.  BOX  2510,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Cook,  male  or  female,  small  con¬ 
valescent  hospital.  Write  BOX  27,  East 
Hampton,  Connecticut. 


SOBER,  dependable  man  or  farm  couple  to 
help  on  poultry  farm.  Steady  job,  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  No  smoking.  Write  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry 
Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 


HOMEMAKERS:  Train  small  group  teen  age 
girls  at  Sleighton  Farm  School,  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Phone  Valleybrook  2260  or  write 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
HOUSEKEEPER:  Two  children.  Luger,  58 

Kingston  Ave.,.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City 


r  Northeastern  Bred 
for  Northern  Farmers 


CRAIG  OATS 

SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 

ERIE  BARLEY 

SMUT  AND  MILDEW  RESISTANT 

4  HYBRID 
CORNS 

SUPPLIES  LIMITED  ADAPTED — STURDY — FAST  DRYING 

Marragansett  ALFALFA 

A  HARDY- SUPERIOR  FOR  MANY  CONDITIONS 

•Write  Dept.  R-l  2  TO  DAY  For  Literature! 


SEED  CO.,  INC.  BOX  937 .. ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y... Since  1895 


^DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS J 


WORKING  manager  wants  position  March  1st, 
lifetime  experience  in  all  dairy  farming. 
Three  children.  Preferable  within  50  miles 
from  Paterson,  N.  J.  August  Reganess,  Box 
454- A,  R.  D.  1,  Newton,  N.  J. 


REFINED  Protestant  lady  as  companion  and 

housekeeper  for  retired  person.  Modern  im¬ 
provements.  Light  '  work,  moderate  salary. 
BOX  2512,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  making 
farm;  open.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wishes  to  manage  a  small  chicken 
farm  on  month  paying  basis.  BOX  2511, 

Rural _ New-Yorker, _ * _ 

POULTRYMAN,  trustworthy.  Wishes  estate 
plant  for  500-1000  birds  assuring  $4.00  net. 
Salary  or  shares;  50  mile  zone.  Amdal,  717 
Vernon  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. _ 

MANAGER:  Working  farm  or  estate,  age  46, 
small  family,  reliable,  college  graduate,  22 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  crop  management,  handling  of  labor; 
available  now  or  April  1st  1954.  BOX  2517, 
Rural _ New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  companion;  refined,  sober, 
respectable,  52.  Seeks  permanent  modern 
home.  One  gentleman;  within  150  mile  radius 
New  York  City.  Decency,  kindness  first  requi¬ 
site.  Must  exchange  references.  BOX  2518, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes. 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


FLORIDA:  Living  accommodations  and  land 
available  for  adult  couples  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  still  active  and  wish  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  raising  poultry,  dairy 
calves,  or  green  and  hothouse  and  nursery 
products.  Write  Baum,  Box  694,  Orlando, 
Florida.  (Mobile  Homes  Court.)  


133  ACRE  Delaware  dairy  farm,  ideal  truck 
crop  land.  Two  houses,  bath,  large  barns. 
BOX  2405,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 


FARMS,  country  homes,  acreage.  Edwin 

Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


TUTOR:  Woman,  former  N.  Y.  City  teacher, 
middleaged,  Protestant.  Will  bring  your 
child  up  to  grade.  Separate  living  quarters 
preferred.  BOX  2500,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCE,  single  farm  teamster,  all 
around  handy  man.  Strictly  temperate.  John 
Cunningham,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Telephone  3-9827. _ 

LADY:  Sick  room  experience,  companion, 

housekeeper  elderly  couple,  lady  or  gentle- 
man.  BOX  2504,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

REFINED  middleaged  lady  wishes  position  as 
practical  nurse  and  companion  in  and 
around  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Isabel 
Devore,  General  Delivery,  Greenwood,  Dela¬ 
ware _ 

SINGLE  man,  29,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  dairy  farm;  eight  years  experience 
in  dairy *  *  and  grassland  farming.  Robert 
Baylinson,  R.  D.  1,  Hallam,  Penna, 


WANTED:  Position  on  large  farm  in  charge 
of  field  work  and  machine  operation.  Would 
consider  general  manager  job.  Well  qualified. 
Married.  Available  now.  BOX  2505,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


FARMER  just  arrived  from  England,  seeks 
position  in  agriculture  or  estate  manage¬ 
ment.  Fully  experienced  all  crops,  grass 
management;  also  breeding  and  rearing 
cattle  and  pigs.  Operate  and  maintain  all 
machinery,  accounts,  etc.  Age  47,  highest 
reference.  Qualified  to  accept  all  responsibility 
on  farm  or  estate.  Hard  worker  with  initiative. 
Darby  care  Sto.ter  Brooks,  Whipstick  Road, 
R.  D.  3,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


MATURE  man  available  •  as  bookkeeper¬ 
secretary  to  operate  large  farm.  Currently 
employed  similar  capacity,  owner  retiring. 
BOX  2506,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


WANTED:  Job  on  poultry  farm;  elderly,  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  BOX  2509,  Rural  New' 
Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  working  couple  seek  one  or 
two  rooms.  We  desire  nothing  elaborate, 
just  a  plain  place.  Must  be  quiet  surroundings. 
No  more  than  $25  per  month.  BOX  2501,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  .  


WIDOW  will  share  comfortable  home  in 
country  in  Connecticut  with  one  or  two 
women.  Ideal  for  retired  persons.  Secluded, 
restful?  $75  per  month.  References.  BOX  2502, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED,  quiet,  immaculate  couple,  desire 
lifetime  lease  4-5  large  rooms,  bungalow, 
unfurnished;  Connecticut.  Insulated,  oil  heat. 
Low  rent,  exceptional  care.  Will  decorate; 
equip  kitchen.  Also  offer  light  services  lieu 
of  rent.  Frank,  Stanley  Road,  Stepney,  Conn. 


FREE  catalog,  candid  descriptions.  Listings  of 
all  kinds  and  prices,  all  over  New  England, 
some  in  New  York.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


FOR  Rent:  260  acre  Pennsylvania  farm,  10 
miles  Elmira.  BOX  2513,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Good  house,  good  barn,  acreage, 
reasonable;  75  mile  radius  N.  Y.  C.  Please 
give  full  details.  BOX  2519,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
ou  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
inck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  grade  A  $7.00 

gallon;  darker  grade  B  $6.00  gallon,  prepaid 
third  zone.  P  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.. 
Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Unsprayed  fruits.  Gericke’s  Or- 

ganic  Farm,  Staten  Island  9,  New  York. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  fresh 

clover  comb  honey,  five  pound  tin  $1.95. 
Extracted  $1.60  prepaid.  Charles  Peet. 
Marathon,  New  York. 


HOUSE  for  sale:  12  rooms,  2V2  baths.  Ideal 

for  doctor  or  dentist,  clinic  and  office. 
Nursing  or  children’s  home.  Mild  Winter’s. 
One  of  the  best  homes  in  town  at  $11,000. 
BOX  357,  Des  Arc,  Arkansas. 


STORE  building  wanted:  Will  buy  or  rent. 

Gentleman  wants  new  location.  Would  con¬ 
sider  land  or  house,  in  business  location. 
State  price  and  cash  required.  BOX  2506, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


152  ACRE  Cortland  County  dairy  farm,  on 
blacktop  road,  good  8-room  house,  bath, 
drivethrough  basement  barn,  garage,  out¬ 
buildings  in  excellent  condition,  $7,000;  terms 
arranged,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York.  


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest 

5  lbs.  $1.45;  6-  5  lbs.  $7.48.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  6-  5  lbs.  $7.20.  All  above  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  Wildflower 
$7.80.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire.  New  York. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $3.50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.65;  10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York. _ 

CHOICE  Stuart  Pecans  from  orchard  to  you. 

Five  pounds  $2.50;  shelled  halves  4  pounds 
$5.50.  Pecan  pieces  5  pounds  $5.50  postpaid. 
Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. _ 

PECANS:  New  crop  Stuarts,  10  pounds  $5.00; 

shelled  halves  2  pounds  $2.95;  5  pounds  $6.75. 
Delivered  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Grower, 
Box  1730,  Dillon.  South  Carolina. _ 

OLD-FASHIONED  delicious  “Date  and  Nut 
Bread,”  home  baked,  stays  fresh,  prepaid 
$1.00.  Happy  Acres  Roosterant,  Poughquag, 
New  York.  _ _ 

GUARANTEED  tree  ripened  oranges,  grape¬ 

fruit,  $2.50  bushel,  F.O.B.  groves.  Riolem, 
Box  161,  Palatka,  Florida. _ 

VERMONT  wildflower  honey.  Liquid,  creamed 

or  c’  '  ’  '  "  - 

pound 
Robert. 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  StTtT. 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. _ 

PECANS  in  shell:  Mixed  varieties,  five 

pounds,  $2.25;  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00. 
Postpaid  through  4th  zone.  Joy  Acres. 
Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

SMOKED  Goose,  whole  or  half,  $1.20  pound. 

James  Connor,  Ontario,  New  York. _ 

TREE  ripened  'fruit:  Bushel  oranges  $5.50; 

y2  bushel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25; 
V2  bushel  mixed  $3.25:  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00: 
V2  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 
guarantee  delivery.  Walsingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida. _ _ 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 

baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  _ 

CLOVER  honey  60  pounds  $9.00;  Fall  flower 

and  clover  mixed,  line  flavor  60  pounds  $8.40 
not  prepaid.  Six  5  pound  pails  clover  $8.00 
express  paid  to  3rd  zone.  Granulated  only. 
George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


100  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Broome  County  village 

bordering  Otselic  River,  12-room  house;  also 
8-room  tenant  house,  large  drivethrough  dairy 
barn,  milkhouse,  poultry  house,  other  out¬ 
buildings,  excellent  location  on  blacktop  high¬ 
way;  $11,000,  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


SANDY  CREEK:  Syracuse-Watertown  High¬ 

way  Route  11,  110  acre  dairy  farm,  modem 
7-room  house,  polished  floors,  electricity, 
bath,  furnace,  hot  and  cold  water,  new 
modern  36x72,  28  ties,  water  cups,  new  milk 
house  with  cooler  and  milkers,  young  stock 
barn,  silo,  hen  house,  2-car  garage,  23  high 
-producing  black  and  white  cows,  three 
heifers,  1  bull,  all  fodder,  all  tractor  equip¬ 
ment,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  nice  home 
farm  in  the  very  best  of  location  you  will 
find  it  in  this  place,  priced  low  as  is  for 
$17,000.  Contact  L.  J.  Williams,  Realtor,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3961. 


192  ACRE,  alfalfa  farm,  $17,500  bare,  $35,000 

complete;  12  acre  muck  farm,  money¬ 
maker.  Boggs  Real  Estate,  Verona,  N.  Y, 


SALE:  One  acre  along  main  highway  on 

which  is  located  one  of  the  largset  kennels 
in  the  Poconos.  A  4-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  two  3-room  houses,  rentals,  improve¬ 
ments.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  veterinary. 
Easy  terms.  Raymond  Redline,  Stroudsburg, 
R.  2,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  largest  commission 
stables  in  central  New  York;  200  acres  land, 
modern  home,  stables  will  accommodate  about 
400  head,  heated  sales  rooms,  modern  scales, 
offices,  lunch  room,  garages,  etc.  A  real 
money  maker  for  live  wire.  $55,000,  part  cash. 
Very  good  100  acre  dairy  farm  with  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  will  trade  for  residential  property, 
Long  Island  or  New  Jersey.  Also  have  some 
excellent  buys  in  hotels.  Everett  Kinch, 
Broker,  Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

101  ACRES,  lake,  22  summer  cabins;  $60,000. 
Emily  Vail.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


HONEY :  North  Country  clover!  Crystal  clear. 

Three  pounds  $1.35,  4  3’s  $4.50,  six  pounds 
$2.35,  postpaid  third  zone.  Thousand  Islands 
Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York. 


FLORIDA  citrus  packed  in  bushel  baskets. 

Grapefruit  $3.00;  Oranges  $3.50;  Mixed  $3.25. 
If  wanted  prepaid  add  $2.58  for  express.  E.  R. 
Turner  &  Sons.  Dept.  R,  P.  O.  Box  1027, 
Clearwater,  Florida.  (Oyer  100  years  of  family 
experience  growing  citrus  fruit.) 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

•Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential, _ 

WANTED;  Comptent  foster  care  for  six  year 
old  boy  in  wheelchair.  Long  Island  or 
southern  New  York  area.  BOX  2514,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

_ _ MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale;  Delco  light  plant  32  volt,  1500  watts 

unit,  automatic  with  pulley  for  belt  use, 
good  condition,  also  32  volt  new  motor,  price 
very  reasonable.  John  J.  Welstead,  Kitchawan, 
New  York,  telephone  after  7  P.  M.  Mt. 
Kisco  6-9436. _ 

WANTED:  Retail  milk  route  in  small  town. 

Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  668 
Blossom  Road,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  hand  made  quilts,  twin  bed 

sizes;  one  full,  one  single.  Mrs.  Frank 
Sturm,  Nassau,  New  York.  _ 

JUNKER  firearms  bought.  Everett  Burres" 

Stony  Point,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Cigar  store  wooden  Indian, 

*  good  condition.  1912  or  1913  or  1914  Model  T 
Ford.  Kerosene  pull  up  lamps.  Mrs.  W.  H 
Garritt,  Cragsmoor,  New  York. 

CANADIAN  Hay:  Timothy  and  Timothy  & 
clover  mixed.  For  dairy  or  beef  cattle  and 
horses.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots.  Penn- 
acre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Clinton  Corners  4481. 
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powers  the  greet  new  WD-45  tractor 


Listen  ...  its  sound  tells  you  something  big  has  happened  in  tractor 
engineering! 

Watch  three  plow  bottoms  bite  into  your  toughest  soil.  The  hydraulic 
Traction  Booster  automatically  increases  traction  of  rear  wheels  for  great¬ 
er  pulling  power.  The  new  POWER-CRATER  engine  pours  on  extra 
horsepower.  THEN  —  the  new  WD-45  tractor  really  talks! 

Farm  faster  . . .  deeper!  Handle  heavier  loads,  with  rugged  new  helical 
gear  4-speed  transmission.  Get  that  extra  power  you  have  always  wanted, 
yet  save  several  hundred  dollars  on  the  price  of  your  tractor . 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
DEMONSTRATE  these 
5  Great  Allis-Chalmers 
Engineering 
Advancements 


POWER-CRATER  ENGINE 

introduces  high  compression  turbu¬ 
lence,  Center-Fire  ignition,  high- 
octane  performance  with  regular 
gasoline. 

AUTOMATIC  TRACTION  BOOSTER 

increases  traction  of  drive  wheels 
for- greater  pulling  power  as  needed. 


Mark  that  name,  POWER-CRATER.  IPs  power  to  prosper.  It’s  yours 
...  in  the  dynamic  new  WD-45! 


POWER-CRATER  and  SNAP-COUPLER  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


# 


\ 


PLUS 

■  TRACTOR  D  8  ' 


POWER-SHIFT  WHEELS 

use  engine  power  to  space  rear 
wheels  quickly  and  easily. 

TWO-CLUTCH  POWER  CONTROL 

stops  or  slows  forward  travel  to  ea.se 
through  tough  loads;  lets  power- 
driven  machines  continue  running. 


III  i  I  BT  II  ill  ■■  i  ■  I  MMIIII 


Plus — SNAP -COD PEER!  Handiest  quick-hitch 
for  mounted  implements  ever  devised /  Fits 
WD  Tractors ,  too. 


December  19, 1953  Here  is  Where  Santa  Works 


In  the  coming  winter  months,  the  hens  will  need  plenty  of  nests  and  adequate  space  for  proper  laying.  These  White  Leghorns  are  comfortable  arid 
content  as  they  inspect  the  nesting  situation  on  the  good  poultry  farm  of  Paid  ,S.  Gray  bill,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


By  C.  S.  PLATT 


E  you  satisfied  with  your 
pullets  this  Winter?  Chances 
are  the  answer  is  “No”  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  eggs 
they  are  laying.  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  poultryman  so  satisfied 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was  room  for 
improvement.  In  many  respects,  the  poultry- 
man  is  like  a  fisherman  —  always  hoping  for 
a  bigger  catch  in  the  nature  of  higher  egg 
production. 

At  our  Poultry  Research  Farm  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  last  month,  January  pullets 
were  laying  between  65  and  75  per  cent  and 
one  pen  was  up  to  80  per  cent.  Our  March- 
hatched  pullets  were  laying  at  50  per  cent; 
June  pullets,  of  course,  were  just  coming  into 
production.  Hens  from  last  year’s  hatches  are 
making  about  50  per  cent  lay.  From  the  fi¬ 
nancial  standpoint,  these  old  hens,  laying  at 
50  per  cent  and  all  large  and  extra-large  eggs, 
are  giving  a  greater  return  than  the  pullets 
laying  at  70  per  cent.  They  are  being  fed  and 
managed  the  same  as 
cussion  of  care  and  management  here  applies 
to  both  hens  and  pullets. 

Health  the  Most  Important  Factor 

The  health  and  vigor  of  the  new  pullet  flock 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  maintaining 
egg  production  at  this  season  of  the  year.  For 
new  pullets,  care  during  the  growing  period 
certainly  has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  health 
during  later  life.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had 
some  idea  just  how  many  pullets  are  housed 
from  every  hundred  or  thousand  chicks 
hatched.  Information  from  many  sources  in¬ 
dicates  one  should  expect  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  female  chicks  he  buys  to  de¬ 
velop  into  good  pullets.  This  does  represent 
a  loss  of  25  per  cent  and,  to  some  people,  it 
may  seem  like  a  lot.  Referring  again  to  our 
flock  in  New  Brunswick,  this  past  season  we 
reared  90  per  cent  of  our  chicks  to  the  age 
of  six  months.  We  did  not  cull  during  that 
period,  so  losses  represented  birds  that  actu¬ 
ally  died.  Of  this  90  per  cent  reared,  at  least 
five  per  cent  were  not  really  fit  to  be  kept 
as  layers;  for  experimental  purposes,  however, 
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we  have  done  so.  So,  it  does  seem  that  if  one 
houses  75  really  good  pullets  from  every  100 
pullet  chicks,  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied.  In 
cases  where  losses  are  greater  than  this,  the 
chances  are  that  the  flock  has  had  coccidiosis, 
blackhead,  perhaps  Newcastle  disease,  or  even 
an  infestation  of  round  or  tape  worms.  Any 
flock  that  has  gone  through  a  whole  series  of 
diseases  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  health 
and  vigor  necessary  for  high  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  N 

Nutrition  Must  Be  Watched  Closely 

Nutrition  during  the  growing  period  must 
be  watched  closely.  Some  years  ago  in  a  study 
of  the  records  of  the  egg  laying  tests,  we  noted 
that  pullets  entered  in  the  Fall  after  a  dry 
Summer  were  lighter  in  weight  and  generally 
inferior  to  those  entered  in  a  Fall  following 
a  wet  season.  This  was  only  the  result  of  good 
pasture  conditions.  When  growing  pullets 


would  step  up  his  diet  and  adjust  it  to  his 
range  conditions,  the  effect  of  the  summer 
season  —  from  the  nutritional  view  —  would 
not  be  serious;  but  in  many  cases  this  is 
probably  overlooked.  An  established  feeding 
system  usually  is  carried  on  from  year  to 
year  without  much  attention  given  to  changes 

There  is  no  short  cut  to 
high  production .  Here 
are  the  factors  which  must 
constantly  receive  proper 
attention  if  the  layers 
are  to  do  their  best 


brought  about  by  weather  and  range  con¬ 
ditions. 

This,  incidentally,  is  a  good  argument  for 
confinement  rearing.  The  best  pullets  we  had 
this  year  were  those  hatched  in  January  and 
reared  indoors.  They  received  a  complete  all¬ 
mash  chick  starter  for  the  first  two  months 
and  then  an  all-mash  layer  diet.  The  group 
was  thinned  down  to  allow  three  square  feet 
of  floor  space  per  bird  when  they  were  two 
months  old.  Mortality  in  this  flock  has  been 
less  than  five  per  cent.  Ample  hopper  space 
has  been  provided;  we  are  sure  many  poul- 
trymen  would  rear  better  pullets  by  following 
this  system  than  by  utilizing  range  without 
considering  the  birds’  diet  and  quality  of 
range  both  together.  Just  because  chickens  are 
outdoors  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  get¬ 
ting  the  proper  diet  or  environment. 

There  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  to  rear¬ 
ing  a  good  pullet.  The  diet  is  basic,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  either 
all-mash  or  all-pellet  feeds  will  raise  better 
pullets  year  after  year  than  any  other  system. 

Respiratory  Disease  Problems 

When  it  comes  to  the  present  health  of  the 
flock,  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  problem 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter  is  the  possibility  of  out¬ 
breaks  of  respiratory  diseases.  They  are  the 
bane  of  the  modern  poultryman.  It  would  be 
simple  enough  if  there  were  just  a  single  type 
of  respiratory  disease  and  it  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  vaccination.  But  between  Newcastle 
disease,  bronchitis,  and  chronic  respiratory 
disease,  many  poultrymen  go  from  one  in¬ 
fection  to  another;  and  regardless  of  the 
treatment,  none  is  going  to  take  care  of  all 
situations.  Vaccination  for  Newcastle  disease 
seems  to  go  to  pieces  in  some  instances  when  a 
flock  breaks  down  with  a  natural  infection 
in  the  Fall.  Bronchitis  immunization  is  still 
not  an  accepted  practice  in  many  areas,  and 
perhaps  because  it  is  not  always  effective. 

When  these  respiratory  diseases  do  occur, 
feed  intake  is  the  thing  that  bothers  most 
everyone;  undoubtedly,  supplemental  feeding 
is  then  justified  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

(Continued  on  Page  765) 
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have  plenty  of  grass  all  Summer,  they  are 
likely  to  be  more  vigorous  in  the  Fall  than 
the  pullets,  so  our  dis-  if  they  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 

succulent,  vitamin-rich  feed.  If  every  farmer 


Back  Home  for  Christmas 

Carols  and  songfests ,  chimney  stockings , 

Santa ,  church  services  and  the  spirit  of 
Nativity,  family  ties  and  old  friendships 
make  home  the  place  to  he  for  Christmas . 

By  R0SC0E  BRUMBAUGH 


RAILROAD  train,  when  we 
were  very  young,  seemed  to 
most  of  us  something  really 
alive,  propelled  not  by  steam 
but  by  its  own  vital  force. 
If  we  lived  in  the  country 
our  first  sight  of  a  locomotive  stirred  the 
imagination  and  emotions  to  an  extent  few 
later  ^experiences  could  match.  This  roaring, 
puffing  messenger  came  from  somewhere  far 
beyond  our  small  world,  to  disappear  over 
the  horizon  to  a  land  of  which  we  could  only 


dream.  In  those  days  a  small  Christmas  toy, 
such  as  a  railroad  engine  and  a  few  cars,  had 
1  the  power  to  transport  its  owner  to  far-away 
places  which  only  children  can  envision. 

When  seeing  my  first  train,  I  remember  ask¬ 
ing  my  father  whether  I  might  be  able  to  ride 
on  it  some  day.  What  he  replied  I  do  not 
now  quite  recall,  but  the  expression  on  his 
face  I  do  and  it  left  me  puzzled  and  wonder¬ 
ing.  Today,  though,  I  know  he  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  time  when  that  train  might 
be  carrying  another  of  his  children  to  a 
future  he  could  not  guard  over  or  foresee. 
Thus  many  boys  and  girls  left  the  farm,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  prayerful  and  hopeful  parents 
whose  one  thought  was  to  give  their  children 
full  opportunities  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  Though  somewhat  altered  in  tempo 
and  motives  through  changing  times,  the 
exodus  still  continues;  but  parents,  as  always, 
find  their  happiest  moments  when  all  of  the 
family  can  be  together  again,  especially  at 
Christmas  time. 


Away  at  School 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  country  boy  or 
girl  who  has  left  home  for  the  first  time  to 
enter  preparatory  school  or  college.  It  is  a 
strange  new  world.  A  country-born  shyness 
is  hard  to  overcome,  but  that  wears  off  in 
time.  The  novelty  of  the  day’s  routine  of 
classes,  then  meeting  with  other  students  tem¬ 
per  the  mild  case  of  homesickness.  Mother’s 


cooking  is  greatly  missed;  plenty  to  eat,  but 
the  appetite  is  not  as  good  as  before.  Most  of 
the  meals  are  prepared  and  served  in  a  man¬ 
ner  different  from  what  was  known  at  home. 
No  home-made  pies  and  cakes,  no  storage 
cellar  of  fruits  and  other  eatables  are  now 
available.  Small  wonder  the  children  count 
the  weeks  and  days  before  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

My  own  home-coming  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  Christmas  time  was  an  occa¬ 
sion  I  looked  forward  to  eagerly.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  I  was  startled  to  see  some  lines 
in  my  mother’s  face  I  had  not  noticed  before; 
also  that  my  father’s  hair  was  graying  faster 
than  seemed  possible.  Growing  old  was  some¬ 
thing  which  befell  other  people,  not  one’s 
own  parents!  „ 

A  short  stay  in  school  is  likely  to  dispel 
some  youthful  illusions;  by  -comparison  with 
country  neighbors  the  outside  world  seemed 
cold  and  self-centered.  Whatever  depressing 
thoughts  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  were 
quickly  forgotten  in  the  high  spirits  induced 
by  my  return  to  boyhood  scenes  and  tasks. 

A  Visit  Home 

Suppose  we  go  back  together  in  memory 
for  a  visit  to  the  home  farm  at  Christmas 
time,  perhaps  making  the  journey  on  the 
same  train  that  carried  us  away.  We  prob¬ 
ably  arrive  a  day  or  so  before  Christmas,  and 
devote  the  time  to  visiting  with  the  family 
and  friends.  The  home  folks  are  hale  and 
hearty;  the  cellar  is  well  stocked  with  good 
old-fashioned  country  food:  the  smoke-house 
contains  its  usual  quota  of  hams;  the  vege¬ 
table  storage  cave  is  crammed  full  of  potatoes 
and  our  favorite  apples.  As  for  the  barn,  the 
horses  and  cattle  will  make  out  all  right,  too, 
for  haylofts  and  granaries  are  well  filled.  What 
a  fascinating  place  and,  incidentally,  what  a 
gem  of  architecture,  is  the  farm  barn  of  a 
generation  or  so  ago. 

We  discover  that  some  of  the  well-remem¬ 


Bells  are  associated  with  Christmas  for  many 
reasons.  This  old  locomotive  bell  is  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  of  Roscoe  Brumbaugh ,  High  Bridge , 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Both  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  it  calls  men  to  meals  and  symbolically 
calls  sons  and  daughters  back  to  the  farm  and 
home  at  Christmas. 

bered  scenes  and  faces  have  changed  some¬ 
what  —  or  is  it  that  our  eyes  have  changed? 
We  devour  every  scrap  of -friendly  gossip,  and 
loud  laughter  greets  humorous  remarks  that 
would  not  sound  so  funny  to  outsiders.  Every¬ 
one  wishes  everyone  else  the  best  of  luck  and 
good  health,  one  and  all  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  recent  snow-fall  might  neither  melt 
nor  blow  away,  else  it  would  not  seem  like 
Christmas. 

We  must  take  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  old  home  school.  We  drive  away 
with  many  fond  recollections  tugging  at  the 
heartstrings,  and  if  it  were  actually  quite  a 
while  ago,  to  the  accompaniment  of  merry, 
tuneful  sleighbells.  Was  it  really  so  long  ago? 
The  little  country  school,  however  unpreten¬ 
tious  its  surroundngs,  was  a  tremendous  in¬ 
stitution,  second  only  to  the  church  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  young.  The  thought  may.  not 
have  occurred  to  us  at  the  time,  but.  we  are 
likely  to  question  in  later  years  whether  the 
more  expensive  schools,  with  buildings  and 
equipment  that  would  grace  a  college  campus, 
are  turning  out  better  scholars  and  stronger 
characters. 

As  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  country 
district  we  lend  a  hand  with  the  play  as  well 
as  the  work.  From  shoveling  snow  to  bob¬ 
sledding  on  the  hill  is  a  transition  easily  made. 
The  hill  is  lined  with  young  folks  with  many 
(Continued  on  Page  750) 


As  trains  pull  into  railway  stations  throughout  the  American  countryside  this  season  of  the  year,  they  carry  happy  people  returning  to  their  childhood 

homes  to  be  with  their  families  at  Christmas. 
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Farm  Welding 

'  A  PICTORIAL  PRESENTATION 

Photos:  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.,  N.  Y. 

When  put  under  severe  strains ,  tubular 
handles  and  levers  often  break  at  the  point 
through  which  a  pin  or  bolt  passes .  Here  is 
a  quick  and  easy  way  to  repair  such  breaks. 


No.  4  —  Let  the  first  section  cool  so  that  it  grips  the  sleeve  tightly.  Then 
heat  the  other  part  of  the  handle  and  drive  this  in  place  over  the  end  of 

the  sleeve. 


No.  3  —  Bevelling  the  edges  of  the  sleeve  makes  it  easier  to  drive  it  into 
place.  Then ,  by  alternately  heating  and  hammering  the  end  of  the  handle 
as  the  sleeve  is  driven  in,  the  handle  can  be  straightened  to  its 

original  shape. 

148 


No.  7  —  After  the  parts  have  been  braze-ioelded,  the  bolt-hole  can  be  re¬ 
drilled.  The  completed  joint  ivill  be  stronger  than  the  original  handle.  The 
repaired  handle  noio  makes  the  attached  tool  or  implement  ready  again  for 

its  regular  farm  work. 
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No.  1  —  The  break  in  this  handle  occurred  at  the  weakest  part  —  the  bolt¬ 
hole.  Attempts  to  repair  a  break  of  this  type  by  the  usual  methods  seldom 
prove  satisfactory.  To  repair  it  by  welding,  first  complete  the  break  cleanly. 


No.  5  —  Use  a  coarse  flat  file  to  vee  the  edges  of  the  joint.  Leave  portions 
unbevelled  at  intervals  to  increase  strength  of  the  weld.  The  area  to  be 
welded  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  before  braze-welding. 


No.  2 —  Then  make  a  reinforcing  sleeve,  about  eight  inches  long,  from  pipe  No.  6  —  After  veeing  and  cleaning,  the  handle  is  ready  for  braze-welding. 
or  bar  stock  of  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  the  handle.  Heat  the  handle  Use  either  plain  bronze  rod,  as  shown  here,  or  a  flux-coated  bronze  rod. 

near  the  break  and  tap  the  sleeve  in  about  half  way.  Note  here  the  brick  work  base,  the  handy  vice  and  the  use  of  gloves. 


Oldtime  Favorite  — 

Scented  Geraniums 


There  was  always  a  scented  ge¬ 
ranium  or  two  in  my  mother’s  winter 
window  garden — rose,  nutmeg  or 
peppermint,  perhaps — and  when  wat¬ 
ering  the  plants,  she  would  often 
pinch  off  a  leaf,  crushing  it  to  inhale 
the  fragrance. 

Did  you  know  that  these  delightful 
piants  have  a  long  history?  Grown  in 
colonial  gardens,  they  came  originally 
from  South  Africa,  were  brought  to 
England  in  early  sailing  vessels  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
to  America.  In  the  early  1800’s  there 
were  over  200  varieties  available  and 
they  played  an  important  part  in 
horticultural  exhibits.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  them  in  potpourri  and 
old-fashioned  bouquets,  while  the 
leaves  often  flavored  jellies  and  con¬ 
fections. 

These  spicily  scented  plants  are 
still  cherished  in  many  window  gar¬ 
dens  today,  especially  in  rural  sec¬ 
tions  Where  cuttings  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  among  neighbors.  In  plant 
catalogues,  you  will  often  find  them 
listed  with  the  herbs,  though  there 
are  not  as  many  kinds  to  choose  from 
today.  Do  add  at  least  one  of  these 
delightful  plants  to  your  window 
garden  this  Winter!  Or  if  you  already 
have  some,  add  a  new  variety,  for 
you  cannot  have  too  many! 

The  peppermint  geranium  (Pelar¬ 
gonium  tomentosum)  is  one  of  my 
favorites.  It  makes  a  tall  bushy  plant, 
somewhat  lax  and  ungainly  in  habit, 
to  be  sure;  but  the  leaves  are  large, 
soft  and  velvety  and  pungently 
scented.  One  of  my  friends  has  such 
a  plant  that  completely  fills  one  of 
her  farmhouse  windows. 

Another  of  my  favorite  sweet- 
scented  geraniums  is  the  lemon  ge¬ 
ranium  (P.  limoneum)  with  its  frag¬ 
rant  lemon-scented  leaves,  small  and 
crisp.  Any  collection  of  these  old- 
fashioned,  sweet-smelling  plants  — 
and  there  are  some  collectors  in  New 
England  who  have  discovered  over 
50  varieties  —  shows  a  wide  variance 
in  foliage.  The  nutmeg  geranium  (P. 
fragrans),  for  instance,  has  small 
round  velvety  leaves,  soft  gray  in 
color.  Their  spicy  fragrance  was  pop¬ 
ular  with  our  foremothers  for  flavor¬ 
ing  puddings  and  jellies  and  for 
garnishing  purposes. 

Then  the  filbert-scented  geranium 
(P.  Shottesham  Pet)  has  lovely  yel¬ 
low-green  foliage,  three-lobed  and 
sharply  toothed  —  a  beautiful  plant 
which  I  highly  recommend  for  the 
winter  window  sill.  The  oak-leaved 
geranium  (var.  of  P.  quercifolium) 


has  a  round-lobed  leaf  with  a  dark 
center.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant  with  an 
odor  reminiscent  of  walnuts.  Fair 
Ellen  is  another  variety  of  P.  querci¬ 
folium  which  grows  to  three  feet 
tall;  and  the  leaves  often  turn  a  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  as  they  mature. 

Balm  geranium  (P.  melissimum) 
was  another  oldtime  favorite,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  combining 
the  lemony,  minty  flavor  of  fresh 
balm  leaves.  These  are  rather  large 
and  hairy,  much  like  those  of  the 
rose  geranium. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
and  most  worthwhile  varieties.  In 
addition  there  are  many  species  with 
decided  fruit  and  spice  scents.  At 
present  the  nomenclature  is  greatly 
confused. 

One  gardening  friend  who  enjoys 
these  old-fashioned  plants  places 
them  in  among  her  hybrid  tea  roses 
in  the  Summer  —  a  nice  combination, 
for  a  leaf  or  two  of  rose  geranium 
TP.  graveolens)  with  a  few  fragrant 
rose  buds  make  a  charming  nosegay. 
I  like  to  put  the  sweet-scented  ge¬ 
raniums  in  window  and  porch  boxes, 
come  Summer,  whence  their  frag¬ 
rance  often  steals  into  the  house. 

In  days  gone  by,  no  bouquet  was 
considered  complete  without  a  spray 
of  scented  geranium,  for  it  has  the 
faculty  of  enhancing  the  fragrance 
of  other  flowers,  rather  than  detract¬ 
ing  from  it,  as  might  be  thought.  The 
foliage  of  Dr.  Livingston  geranium 
(var.  of  P.  denticulatum)  —  fern-like, 
deeply  cut  and  rose -scented  —  makes 
a  charming  frill  for  a  bouquet  of 
sweet  peas  which  need  additional 
foliage.  Dr.  Livingston,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  choice  varieties  of  sweet- 
scented  geraniums. 

While  practically  all  of  the  frag¬ 
rant  geraniums  bear  flowers,  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  inconspicuous 
and  in  some  cases  may  be  considered 
negligible.  An  exception  is  Lady 
Mary  .  (P.  dSdoratum  var.)  which 
blooms  freely  and  is  most  attractive 
when  covered  with  its  flowers  of  deli¬ 
cate  rose  color. 

When  grown  in  the  house,  the 
scented  geraniums  require  a  medium- 
rich  soil,  a  maximum  amount  of  sun 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  water. 
Making  a  - collection  of  these  oldtime 
fragrant  plants  —  some  of  them  rare 
today  —  is  a  delightful  garden  ad¬ 
venture.  And  if  the  taste  for  these 
plants  is  considered  Victorian  — 
well,  so  is  a  great  deal  else  that  is 
pleasant  and  comfortable  and  popu¬ 
lar.  Ethel  M,  Eaton. 


To  Protect  Stored  Grain 
From  Insects 

Is  the  use  of  camphor  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  insecticide  for  stored  grain?  I 
would  like  to  have  your  suggestions 
for  protecting  grain  from  insect  irr- 
festation.  If  small  quantities  of  grain 
are  dusted  with  hydrated  lime,  can 
it  be  used  safely  as  a  poultry  feed 
without  removing  the  lime?  w.  s. 

Camphor  is  not  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
secticide  for  stored  grain.  Corn  on 
the  cob  is  usually  free  from  insect 
infestation  during  cold  weather. 
Shelled  grain  can  be  put  in  a  tight 
bin  or  container  and"  fumigated  with 
carbon  disulphide,  or  other  materials 
of  this  kind.  Small  quantities  of 
grain  can  be  protected  by  dusting 
with  hydrated  lime.  Grain  treated  in 
this  way  can  be  used  safely  as  a 
poultry  feed  without  removing  the 
lime. 


“You’re  late  this  morning l” 


Storage  for  Eggplant 

I  have  some  homegrown  eggplant 
which  have  done  exceptionally  well 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  keep  them 
for  later  use  as  long  as  possible,  what 
are  your  suggestions  for  storing 
them?  a.  d. 

Eggplant  fruits  will  keep  for  some 
time  in  a  cool  storage  cellar.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  and 
packed  in  sawdust  to  prevent  mois¬ 
ture  evaporation. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  cover  page  of  this  Christmas 
issue  shows  Santa  Claus’  workshop 
at  North  Pole,  N.  Y.  The  footsteps 
in  the  snow  leading  to  and  from  the 
door  indicate  how  busy  Santa  and 
his  workers  have  been  in  getting 
gifts  and  toys  ready  for  this 
Christmas  season. 

North  Pole  is  near  Wilmington, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  way  up  to  the  top  of 
Whiteface  Mountain  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 
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Saw  Division 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone  —  6-6261 


New  Lightweight 

TIMBERHOI 

CHAIN  SAWS 


direct  from 
manufacturer  to  YOU! 

•  Limited  quantity  available 

•  60-day  factory  guarantee 

•  Parts  available  indefinitely 


13” $ize-$160.00  net 
22”  Size -$165.00  net 


and  HEAVY  DUTY  5  H.  P. 
Reed-Prentice  Model  50  CHAIN  SAWS 


24”  T2 


30”  T2 


36”  T2 


$199.40 


* 


Get  yours  today! 

You'll  use  them  every  day! 
CROP  RECORD  CHART  makes 
it  easy  to  keep  records  of 
seeds  —  fertilizers  —  dates. 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  contains 
helpful  corn  data  —  weights, 
measures,  tables  —  and  space 
for  day-to-day  notes.  Dandy 
to  slip  into  pocket.  Write 
today  for  copies! 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  information 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Could  easily  be 
the  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests  of  better 
crops  this  year!  Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Catalog . . .  learn  how  Hoff¬ 
man’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable  seed  can  mean 
extra  profits  for  you!  Mail  post  card,  letter  now! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC* 

Box  312  E,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


SALES  WORK 

Farmers,  or  retired  farmers.  Sell 
complete  line  of  field  seeds.  Age 
immaterial,  but  you  must  have  ini¬ 
tiative,  like  to  meet  people. 

Many  Territories  Open.  •  Write  for  Details. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

41  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


• 

Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 
_  plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Bx  RI223,  PrincessAnne.Md. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
f ection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


SENSATIONAL  h  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner'* 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 

berries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Trees.  It’s  Free  —  Write. 


RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


(Ehristmas  ©ma 

FOR  SALE  •  3  to  8  ft.  •  $ 1.00  each 

BUYER  TO  CUT  AND  TRANSPORT. 

PENSKA 

WORCESTER,  N.  Y.  Phone  Worcester  5704 


- -EVERGREENS - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 
FOR  SPRING  1954 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 
CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Varieties.  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Alse 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS. 
BOX  861.  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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Clip  your  animals  faster,  easier  with  the  new  Sun¬ 
beam  Stewart  Clipmaster.  Has  quiet,  more  powerful 
air-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  inside  Easy-Grip  han¬ 
dle.  $39.95.  Grooming  brush,  drill  head  and  sheep 
shearing  attachments  give  Clipmaster  year- 
’round  use. 


BETTER,  EASIER  GROOMING  WITH 


$mbeum  _ 

StewarJ 

ELECTRIC  GROOMING 
BRUSH 


Powerful  rotary  Grooming  Brush  does  a  better  job 
of  cleaning  farm  animals.  Complete  unit  has  air¬ 
cooled,  ball-bearing  motor.  $42.50.  Grooming  Brush 
Attachment  for  Clipmaster  also  available-  $19.50. 

tfrnimim  corporation 

Dept,  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  111. 
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BETTER! 

HIGH 

YIELDING! 


CRAIG 

OATS 

SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 


Since  1895 


SUPPLY 

LIMITED! 

Write  Today 
For  Full 
Particulars ! 


GARDNER 

EDI  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO.  Inc  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


OR! 
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ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
GR0WM0RE”  FARM  SEEDS 
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•  Value  I  m  Quality  l 

•  Performance l 

Fleetwood  200 

One  Mon  CHAIN  SAWS 


mBealer  Inquiries  Invited 

KEMP  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

S 7  WIT.  HOPE  AVE.  IROCHESTIiR  20.  N.  Y. 


'£0*00  YEAR’ROUND 


Hundreds  of  Gifts  for  every  occasion  including 
luggage,  jewelry,  watches,  home  appiiances,  elec¬ 
trical,  photo  equipment.  Send  25c  for  colorful  56 
page  catalog  today.  All  merchandise  nationally 
advertised  brands.  All  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

ACKERMAN  SALES  ®  Middletown,  New  York 


¥5E’|T,C  Insure  better  crop  pollination,  make  you 
money.  Send  $1.00  for  book  “First 
Lessons  in  Beekeeping’’  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.'  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 
BOX  R, _ HA  M  I  LTO  N,  ILLINOIS 

Social  Chairmen  •  Save  Money  KuchenanquseupPiiw 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 
Cascade  Paper  Co.,  2  Brown  St,,  No.  Adams,  Mass. 


Major  effects  of  the  extended  period 
of  drought  on  Pennsylvania  farm 
crops  —  a  span  of  below  normal  rain¬ 
fall  from  July  until  heavy  snows 
blanketed  the  State  November  6  and 
7  —  were  recently  reported  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  fol¬ 
lowing  Federal-State  surveys.  Corn, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  late  hay  were 
the  hardest  hit.  Drought  caused  early 
failure  of  most  pastures  with  conse¬ 
quent  heavy  feeding  from  winter 
feed  supplies.  Early  feeding  of  hay 
has  brought  shortages  in  many  local¬ 
ities. 


vv  no 


11144  and  potatoes  the  smallest  crop 
ever  known  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
November  1  corn  estimate  is  for  55,- 
227,000  bushels,  compared  with  66- 
003,000  in  1952.  The  1953  potato  crop 
of  12,900,000  bushels  compares  with 
14,400,000  last  year  and  the  10-year 
1942-51  average  of  19,466,000  bushels. 
Ihe  cigar  leaf  tobacco  estimate  de¬ 
clined  by  nearly  1,500,000  pounds  to 
a  total  of  33,902,000  pounds,  about 
two  and  one-half  million  under  last 
year.  Drought  also  cut  into  apple 
pear  and  grape  harvests.  Apples  were 
**  4’100>000  bushels,  a  drop 
of  246,000  from  October  1  predictions. 
Pears  dropped  22,000  bushels  to  a 
crop  of  151,000  bushels.  The  grape 
estimate  was  down  2,000  tons  to  a 
total  production  of  15,000  tons  this 
year,  compared  with  18,000  last  year 
and  the  average  of  17,430  tons 


The  small  watershed’ plan  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  effective  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  State’s  30  soil 
conservation  districts.  Under  this 
type  of  operation,  the  farmers  of  a 
small  valley  become  cooperators  in 
planned  programs  designed  to  stop 
erosion  and  conserve  soil  moisture. 
The  idea  was  recommended  at  a  dis¬ 
trict  directors’  conference  a  year  ago 
and  has  grown  to  the  point  where  228 
small  watershed  groups  have  been 
catalogued  and  119  are  actually  un¬ 
derway.  Out  of  2,234  farmers  in  these 
areas,  1,271  have  become  cooperators. 
The  Perry  County  district  now  has  17 
small  watershed  operations  where 
214  of  316  farmers  are  cooperating. 


Tractor  driving  skills  that  won 
them  a  chance  to  compete  for  the 
State  4-H  championship  January  14 


at  the  State  Farm  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg  are  being  developed  further  by 
live  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  members 
on  their  farms.  The  five  contestants 
are  Wilmer  Mood,  Plumsteadville, 
Bucks  County;  Melvin  Woodard. 
Wellsburg,  New  York,  representing 
Bradford  County;  and  Willis  Kriebel, 
Lansdale,  Montgomery  County,  who 
finished  in  a  three-way  tie  for  first 
place  in  the  eliminations;  John  E. 
Brown,  Forksville,  Sullivan  County, 
and  Myron  F.  Rudy,  State  College, 
Centre  County.  Standing  by  as  alter¬ 
nates  at  the  Farm  Show  finals  will  be 
Hugh  Swartz,  West  Middlesex,  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  and  Ernest  Houck,  Cur- 
wensville,  Clearfield  County. 

The  tractor  driving  contest  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  farm  youths  added  in¬ 
centive  for  learning  safe  tractor  op¬ 
eration,  and  to  stimulate  interest 
among  all  operators  in  the  proper 
handling  of  these  machines.  Safe 
handling  not  only  reduces  accidents, 
but  also  is  easier  on  the  machine  as 
well  as  the  operator,  with  more  effi¬ 
cient  performance  and  lower  main¬ 
tenance  costs. 


Young  Bruce  Greene ,  Z^-year-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Greene, 
bottlefeeds  a  pet  purebred  Cheviot 
lamb  on  his  grandparents’  Weowna 
Farm  in  Skippack,  Pennsylvania. 


Following  a  recent  meeting  of 
more  than  200  farmer  members  of 
the  State  Brucellosis  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  J,  Lewis  Williams,  Union- 
town,  Chairman,  stated:  “The  or¬ 
ganization  unanimously  supports  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
its  efforts  to  carry  forward  the  bo¬ 
vine  brucellosis  control  program  in 
Pennsylvania.”  He  further  stated 
that  the  group  recommended  that 
the  department  go  ahead  with  its 
normal  schedule  of  cattle  testing  for 
detection  of  the  disease  even  though 
Federal  funds  might  be  exhausted 
before  too  long  a  period. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  decide 
on  future  procedures  because  Feder¬ 
al  funds  recently  were  reduced  from 
$25  to  $9.00  per  head  as  indemnity 
payments  for  unregistered  cattle  and 
from  $50  to  $18  per  head  for  pure¬ 
bred  animals  so  that  the  total  amount 
of  funds  available  might  be  spread 
over  a  larger  number  of  animals 
condemned  on  account  of  brucellosis. 
The  statewide  committee  also  urged 
that  the  calfhood  vaccination  pro¬ 
gram  in  Pennsylvania  be  kept  to  the 
highest  pitch  possible. 


The  dollar  value  of  farm  land  in 
Pennsylvania  is  holding  firm  in  spite 
of  lower  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  their  products.  Compared  with 
1947-49,  Pennsylvania  farm  values 
this  July  were  29  per  cent  higher. 
They  were  129  per  cent  above  the 
prewar  1935-39  average.  The  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  1947-49  period  was 
greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  for  any 
other  Northeastern  State.  Farm 
values  this  July  stood  at  199  per  cent 
of  the  1912-14  level  compared  with 
201  a  year  earlier  and  157  per  cent 
in  1950. 


George  Stahl  of  Somerset  was  de¬ 
clared  grand  champion  showman  of 
the  show  in  the  beef  showmanship 
finals  following  the  breed  Showman¬ 
ship  contests  in  which  he  finished 
on  top  in  the  Angus  division.  Earl 
Cross  of  Boyers,  second  in  the  finals, 
was  top  showman  in  the  Shorthorn 
division.  Edward  Phillips  of  Irwin 
was  top  Hereford  showman. 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  January  11-15,  Monday 
through  Friday,  has  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  livestock  entries  in  the  history 
of  the  show.  The  educational  and 
commercial  exhibits  are  likewise 
superior.  This  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  farm  expositions.  There  is  no 
charge  for  general  admission. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Back  Home  for  Christmas 


(Continued  from  Page  747) 

small  sleds  and  a  few  big  bob-sleds 
winding  slowly  up  and  gliding  swift¬ 
ly  down.  We  join  the  merriment  with 
enthusiasm,  and  find  there  are  other 
homecomers  renewing  acquaintances 
and  taking  part  in  the  frolic.  It  is  a 
spot  dedicated  to  youth,  where  some 
kindly  spirit  seems  to  have  por- 
claimed:  “Only  the  young  in  heart 
may  assemble  here.” 

A  Walk  in  the  Woods 

We  cannot  leave  these  boyhood 
scenes  without  a  look  at  some  of  the 
quiet  but  decisive  influences  which 
are  destined  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  years  to  come  in  at¬ 
tracting  us  to  the  country.  When  the 
wish-bone  snaps  at  the  dinner  table 
we  slip  out  quietly  to  walk  through 
the  winter  fields  and  woods.  The 
sturdy  apple  trees  in  the  old  or¬ 
chard  are  bare  and  shaggy,  yet  with 
what  dignity  and  strength  they 
challenge  the  vagaries  of  winter! 
The  chickadees  and  juncoes  have 
taken  possession  now,  where  during 
the  Summer  bluebirds,  orioles  and 
other  songsters  made  music  all  day 
long.  The  orchard  is  never  quite 
deserted,  and  most  country-bred 
persons  are  just  as  loyal  to  it  as  the 
birds  are.  A  healthful  taste  for  Bald¬ 
wins,  Northern  Spies  and  Russets 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this. 

A  walk  in  the  woods  in  the  Winter 
is  a  refreshing  experience,  conducive 
to  good  digestion,  and  if  it  is  over 
old  stamping  grounds,  likely  to  inspire 
a  mood  of  quiet  contemplation  of  the 
serenity  and  majesty  of  the  snow¬ 
laden  trees,  where  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  rainbow-dressed  Autumn  stalked 
like  an  Indian  chief.  But,  of  course, 
the  best  part  of  the  walk  is  the  re¬ 


turn  home.  We  hasten  our  footsteps 
as  the  cold  increases  with  the  wind 
roaring  ominously  in  the  leafless  tree- 
tops.  The  curtain  of  night  descends 
swiftly.  As  we  come  nearer,  the  house 
looks  cozy  and  inviting  from  the  out¬ 
side.  There  is  something  in  the  flick¬ 
ering  light  in  the  window,  especially 
on  Christmas  Eve,  which  makes  the 
whole  wide  world  seem  aflame  with 
hope  and  good  cheer.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  such  an  admirable  atti¬ 
tude  may  not  always  persist  beyond 
youthful  years  —  even  beyond  Christ¬ 
mas. 

As  a  Boy  Grows  Older 

As  a  boy  grows  older  he  may  de¬ 
cide  to  leave  the  farm  for  good  to 
make  his  way  in  a  different  field. 
Often  as  not  he  carries  with  him,  un¬ 
expressed  perhaps,  a  wish  somehow 
to  be  able  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  folks  at  home;  to  repay  them  for 
the  independence  of  choice  they  have 
granted  him.  That  help  is  frequently 
given,  but  if  it  should  not  come  to 
pass  it  is  unlikely  to  greatly  disturb 
the  parents,  who  generally  ask  only 
that  their  children  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  a  full  and  happy  life. 

Often,  too,  the  country  boy,  how¬ 
ever  far  he  may  have  drifted  from 
farm  life,  retains  a  strong  liking  for 
the  clean,  fresh  air  of  rural  living. 
He  looks  back  wistfully  to  a  friendly 
land  where  good-will  is  something 
more  than  just  a  catch- word,  and 
where  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  not 
measured  by  a  commercial  yard¬ 
stick.  He  remembers  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside;  the  lux¬ 
uriant  green  of  growing  things;  the 
stirring  panorama  of^  the  changing 
seasons.  He  knows  the  earth  itself 
always  responds  generously  to  fair 
treatment.  With  some  such  thoughts 


inspiring  them,  many  persons,  long 
absent,  have  returned  for  their  re¬ 
maining  years  to  country  places  and 
farms,  where  their  own  children, 
please  fate,  may  likewise  gather 
around  the  fireside  at  Christmas. 

Now  grown  rather  old  himself,  and 
compelled  at  last  to  be  satisfied  with 
only  memories  of  his  own  father  and 
mother,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who 
tried  to  make  it  a  rule  to  spend 
Christmas  back  home,  gazes  at  the 
snow-capped  old  locomotive  bell  in 
his  yard,  mounted  there  partly  for 
sentimental  reasons,  and  wonders  how 
many  young  people,  away  from  home, 
will  make  sure  to  return  to  their 
parental  homes  this  Christmas  if  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do  so.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  hope  that  the  desire  of  boys  and 
girls  to  honor  their  fathers  and 
mothers  will  never  cease  to  draw 
them  back  to  their  farm  or  village 
home  at  Christmastime. 


Artieles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  Farming  for  40  Centuries 
By  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones 

•  The  Farm  Woodlot 
By  Harry  L.  Smith 

•  Home-Processed  Meats 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  Stray  Pet  Problem 
By  Willet  Randall 
Fryer  -  Roaster  Turkeys 
By  H.  L.  Shrader 
Breeding  Houdan  Bantams 
By  Eugenia  Ives  Stannard 
Midwinter  Care  of  Hens 
By  Leona  M.  Sherman 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  s,rongly 
Gttarantt 
Patented 
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SNOW  REMOVER 
and  LOADER  • 


Removes  snow  twice  aa 
fast  at  half  the  cost.  No 
augers  or  flowers.  Fits 
all  3  point  hydraulic 
lift  tractors.  Easy  to 
mount  —  simple  to 
operate.  Clears  frozen, 
wet  and  slushy  snow. 


NEWTON.  IOWA 


“GafiCd  Far ni.Eqy ipnieni  Since  193$'* 


BROWER^, 


FEED  MIXERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today  1 
Brower  IVlfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  HI. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Erect  It  Yourself  asud  S  /X  VEI 


•  Easily  assembled 

•  Steel  or  Aluminum 

•  Garages  &  Buildings, 
for  alt  purposes. 

®  Look  liks  Wood 

•  Shipped  Anywhere 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  NJ. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

x  ®  jl  I  Write  for  samples 

7  x  9  @  5.04  |  j».h  stock  sizes 

8  x  12  @  7.68  I  ana  st0CK  s  ® 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

92  WASHINGTON  ST.. _ BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAYS 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped.  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish, 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  RN,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


PATENTS 


Write  tot  information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

842  COLUMBIAN  BLOG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 
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V.  Anderson,  Sullivan  Village,  lvncn 

This  eight-year  old,  red  pine  plantation  has  been  thinned  considerably  for  this  years  Christmas  tree  trade. 
The  owner"  Sullivan  Township,  Sullivan  Village ,  Muskegon  County,  Michigan,  has  a  ready  market  for  these 

good  trees. 

December  19,  1953 


Christmas  Trees  as  a  Farm  Crop 


Lli ,  A-r.  cr>»  ^  - - - - -  - 

'his  sturdy  pine  tree  plantation  in  Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  County,  Michigan  has  made  e^ttonally  9 
, rowth  in  "six  years  It  is  thinned  by  Christmas  tree  cuttings  each  year,  as  shown  above  at  the  right.  The 
miner  of  the  plantation,  C.  C.  Whistler,  points  out  some  features  of  the  trees  to  the  district  conservationist, 

R.  E.  Briola. 

With  very  Ijttle  capital ,  a  Christmas  tree 
plantation  can  be  made  a  successful  and 
integral  part  of  the  farm  program. 


What  Beats  Ale  is 

OREGONMAIN 


for  cutting  Trees  down  > . ,  and  up * . .  nothing  beat* 
genuine  hard-chromed  OREGON  Chipper  Chain.  The 
standard  replacement  chain  for  any  make  of  saw,  it 
has  no  match  for  efficiency,  durability,  easy  filing 
and  maintenance.  Put  an  OREGON  Chipper  Ch  -  ^ 
your  saw.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  our  Desk .  595 

Copyright  1953  by  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Carp 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp, 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


88 1 6  S.  E.  1 7th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. . . 


By  JOHN.  F.  PRESTON 


RE  farmers  interested  in  a 
crop  that  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor,  part  of  it 
in  Winter?  One  that  can 
use  land  of  small  fertility 
and  utility  for  other  farm 
_  crops?  One  that  adds  to 

.he  list  of  city  friends  and  custom¬ 
ers  and  enlarges  markets  for  other 
Earm  products  like  Christmas  greens, 
fuel  wood,  nuts,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables?  Do  you  want  a  practical  pro¬ 
ject  for  your  growing  boy  or  girl, 
one  capable  of  bringing  honors  to 
them  through  4-H  clubs  and  other 
farm  organizations?  Are  you  seek¬ 
ing  a  project  in  which  your  son  or 
daughter  may  earn  money  for  a 
college  education? 

Christmas  trees  are  a  farm  crop 
that  may  be  the  answer  to  all  these 
questions.  A  Christmas  tree  addition 
to  the  farm  woodland  can  furnish 
short  term  revenue.  It  can  whet 
interest  in  development  of  wood¬ 
land  which  otherwise  might  go  along 
years  without  much  progress  or 
profit. 

Trees  for  the  Wilderness 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
justify  the  foregoing  statements.  The 
American  people  use  about  28  million 
Christmas  trees  annually.  Most  of 
them  travel  long  distances  to  mar¬ 
ket;  they  are  cut  from  wilderness 
areas  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Only  about  one 
and  a  half  million,  a  little  more 


than  five  per  cent,  come  from  estab¬ 
lished  plantations.  Wilderness  trees 
are  cut  weeks,  sometimes  months, 
before  they  reach  the  consumer, 
Those  grown  in  plantations,  how¬ 
ever,  reach  homes  within  a  few  days 
after  being  cut. 

The  trade  in  wilderness  Christmas 
trees  has  developed  because  there 
was  practically  no  other  source  of 
trees.  Here,  however,  only  a  few 
species  of  evergreens  make  the  uni¬ 
form  growth  so  essential  to  a  desir¬ 
able  Christmas  tree.  These  are  the 
firs,  spruces,  and  cedars:  in  other 
words,  the  short  needled  conifers. 
Normally,  pines  in  open  stands  grow 
too  fast;  if  grown  in  dense  stands, 
the  crowns  are  too  thin  and  spindly 
for  Christmas  trees.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  trees  sold  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  market  are  balsam  fir  and 
black  spruce  —  from  the  North 
Woods  of  the  ^United  States  and 
Canada — and  Douglas  fir  from  the 
western  United  States.  The  firs  re¬ 
tain  their  needles  well  through  the 
holiday  season,  but  the  spruce  (un¬ 
less  set  in  water)  quickly  lose  theirs 
when  brought  indoors.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  wilderness  spruces 
which  are  cut  so  long  before  being 
used. 

Plantation  Christmas  Trees 


they  are  freshly  cut  when  offered  for 
sale.  A  larger  choice  of  species  exists 
for  plantation  trees  than  for  wilder¬ 
ness  trees.  The  grower  can  control 
the  growth  of  his  trees  by  pruning 
or  shearing  the  crowns,  so  that  when 
they  are  ready  to  cut,  the  shape  is 
what  the  buyer  wants. 

Spruce,  fir,  cedar,  or  pine  can  be 
grown  in  plantations.  The  pines 
make  acceptable  trees  in  from  ^  five 
to  seven  years,  or  about  one-half  the 
time  required  to  grow  the  short 
needled  conifers.  And  pines  are  not 
so  fussy  about  soil  fertility  and  mois¬ 
ture  as  the  others.  Their  needles 
hang  on  in  spite  of  high  tempera¬ 
tures  indoors,  When  properly  pruned, 
pines  make  very  acceptable  and 
salable  Christmas  trees.  Several 
species  of  pine  can  be  grown  to 
furnish  a  variety.  Among  these  are 
red  pine  with  long,  rather  stiff 
needles;  white  pine  with  long,  soft 
blue  green  needles;  Scotch  pine  with 
short,  stiff  needles,  the  southern 
pine;  and  many  others,  each  with  its 
own  particular  charm.  The  pines  are 
of  especial  value  to  farmers,  just 
starting  to  grow  Christmas  trees, 
because  of  their  rapid  growth.  But 
there  are  many  species  om  spruce, 
fir  and  cedar  that  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  Christmas  tree  plan¬ 
tation. 

The  Essential  Conditions 


Compare  plantation-grown  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  They  are  within  truck 
hauling  distances  to  the  market.  If  The  conditions  for  success  in  grow 
further  than  this,  a  plantation  is  ing  Christmas  trees  are:  (1)  The  lo- 
probably  an  unwise  venture.  Hence,  cation  must  be  relatively  close  to  a 
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Orchard  k  raft 

-  AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


c  b  o  —  two  men  can  prune 

jAVtj  IflllUK  faster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  Iahor  savings  first  season. 
Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  ®  Very  Fast  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air. .  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  VA"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight, 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


PLOW  FASTER 
AND  CLEANER 
AT  LESS  COST 


Yetter  Disc  Coulter-Joint¬ 
ers  make  plows  pull  up  to 
40%  easier  .  .  reduce  power 
loss,  plowing  time  and  fuel 
consumption  Slicing  action 
VKrTTr„  rn  cuts  and  covers  trash  —  de- 

wifc.1  I  IfcK  IvlirS®.  LU.  flector  insures  covering  Get 

323  Main  St,  Colchester,  III.  The  Facts  .  Write 


Early  Order 
Discount 

if  you  act  at  once  . .  • 

WRITE  MOW! 

Now  you  can  own  the  best, 
at  a  big-  saving!  Grange  once- 
a-year  Discount  Plan  offered 
for  a  limited  time  only.  Get 
the  whole  story,  plus  picture 
folder  on  Grange’s  9  exclus¬ 
ive  money-saving  features. 


New!  Get  the  facts  on  push¬ 
button  feeding  at  a  price  you 
can  afford  —  the  Grange- 
McLean  Silo  Unloader. 


Please  send  details  on  Discount  Plan, 
plus  Free  Folders  on  Grange  Silos  and 
Grange- McLean  Silo  Unloader. 


you  save  MORE 
when  you  Dreoar 


for  1954 


with  a  New,  Improved 
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‘ Name . 


Address . 


^^■County 


State . 
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BIGGER  PROFITS 

from  your 

GRASS -PASTURES 


h  V  t 


WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY! 


•  Useful,  helpful  facts !  Profit* 
making  tips  and  ideas  — on 
how  to  make  more  money 
with  grass!  How  to  renovate 
pastures . . .  make  grass  silage 
...save  “green”  hay.  104 
questions  with  104  authorita¬ 
tive  answers.  Send  for  valu- 
able,  free  Handbook  on 
“Grassland  Farming” 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  312V,  Landisville,  Penna. 


Rural  Salesmen 


good  market  (100  miles  is  not  too 
far).  (2)  Land  must  be  available 
that  is  suitable  for  evergreens;  poor, 
but  well  drained  land  is  satisfactory 
for  pines;  spruces  and  firs  require  a 
more  moist  soil.  (3)  Once  set,  the 
Christmas  tree  plantation  must  be 
tended,  sometimes  replanted,  weed¬ 
ed,  pruned,  protected,  from  fire,  dis¬ 
eases,  insects,  animals,  and  thieves, 
and  then  marketed. 


Maryland  where  white  pine  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  brought  a  gross  income  of 
$1,000  per  acre  over  an  eight-year 
p  e  r  i  o  d.  Theoretically,  Christmas 
trees  can  be  grown  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  per  acre  in  from  five  to  12 
years  at  a  cost,  including  labor, 
interest,  depreciation,  rent  and  all 
other  factors,  of  about  25  cents  per 
tree  or  $250  per  acre. 


It  follows  that  someone  on  the 
farm  —  the  farmer,  his  son  or  his 
daughter,  perhaps  —  must  take 
enough  interest  in  the  project  to  see 
that  things  get  done  at  the  right 
time.  Trees  can  be  planted  either  in 
the  Spring  or  the  Fall.  Pruning  and 
shaping  should  begin  from  three  to 
six  years  after  planting.  Pines  must 
be  pruned  only  during  the  active 
growing  season  while  the  new  shoots 
are  still  soft.  The  short  needled 
conifers  can  be  pruned  and  shaped 
anytime,  but  preferably  in  the  Fall 
or  Winter.  Once  the  trees  reach  the 
proper  stage  for  pruning,  the  work 
must  be  done  every  year.  However, 
it  is  normally  not  a  very  big  job. 
One  man  can  prune  and  shape  from 
25  to  40  trees  in  an  hour, 

In  many  localities,  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  small  evergreens  for  new 
home  grounds  as  ornamentals  or  as 
shade  trees.  Where  it  exists,  this 
market  will  help  to  pay  for  growing 
the  short  needled  conifers  because 
they  are  most  in  demand  at  about 
half  the  age  required  to  grow  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  It  is  not  likely  that  all 
will  be  sold  as  ornamentals,  and 
those  left  can  be  sold  as  Christmas 
trees.  They  will  add  variety  to  meet 
the  differing  demands  of  consumers. 


Competition  is  likely  to  be  greater 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  but 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
profitable  operation  for  farmers  who 
grow  trees  on  a  scale  that  does  not 
demand  too  much  of  their  time,  yet 
still  one  that  justifies  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  details.  For  the  average 
farmer,  this  probably  means  an 
average  annual  harvest  cut  of  be¬ 
tween  500  and  1,000  trees.  This 
would  be  a  plantation  of  between  five 
and  10  acres  planted  at  the  rate  of 
from  one-half  to  one  acre  per  year 
for  approximately  10  years.  If  first 
class  planting  stock  is  purchased 
from  commercial  nurserymen,  the 
scale  of  operation  represents  an 
annual  investment  of  $100  to  $200. 
The  first  returns  can  be  expected 
from  five  to  seven  years  after  the 
first  planting.  Thereafter,  if  replace¬ 
ments  are  made  each  year,  the  in¬ 
come  is  annual,  gradually  increasing 
to  a  maximum  about  the  tenth  year. 


Marketing  the  Trees 


combination  of  sales  at  retail  anc 
wholesale  is  best  because  there  is 
limit  to  the  number  of  retail  sale* 
that  can  be  handled.  There  are"  al¬ 
ways  buyers  willing  to  pay  fafi 
prices  for  well  shaped  Christina- 
trees  in  lots  of  50  to  500  or  more 
They  can  be  sold  at  the  place  0 
consumer  purchase  in  town  or  at  th< 
plantation.  The  main  requiremen 
for  successful  sales  of  farm  growr 
Christmas  trees  is  ensuring  a  higf 
quality  product  by  careful  attentior 
to  the  details  of  growing  the  trees 
Your  local  county  agent  usually  ha; 
publications  on  Christmas  tree  pro¬ 
duction  and  often  knowns  of  profit¬ 
able  sales  outlets. 

Christmas  trees  in  localities  close 
to  market  make  an  excellent  farrrl 
crop  which  promises  to  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
panding  market  for  many  future 
years.  While  there  is  some  risk  in  al 
crops,  the  growing  of  Christma: 
trees  is  reasonably  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  as  a  farm  crop.  It  is  little 
different  from  the  run  of  farm  crops 
yet  many  farmers  seem  to  hesitate 
about  undertaking  a  project  of  grow¬ 
ing  them.  As  a  hobby  for  a  boy  oi 
girl  (with  necessary  support  from 
the  parents),  growing  Christma; 
trees  is  both  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able.  Once  started  and  seriously  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  Christmas  tree  crop  it, 
likely  to  find  a  permanent  place  ip 
the  farm  plan. 


The  Chance  for  Profit 


The  chance  for  a  good  profit  in 
growing  Christmas  trees,  as  already 
implied,  is  inherent  in  the  existing 
market  situation.  Most  farmers  who 
have  seriously  undertaken  to  grow 
Christmas  trees  have  found  it  profit¬ 
able.  Farmers  in  Michigan  have  been 
growing  Christmas  trees  on  sandy 
land  for  several  years.  They  report 
total  gross  incomes  of  about  $700  per 
acre  over  a  seven-year  period.  I 
know  of  at  least  one  instance  in 


Marketing  is  a  special  problem 
with  Christmas  trees.  The  season  is 
short;  careful  planing  is  essential.  By 
advertising  in  metropolitan  papers, 
a  great  many  customers  will  come  to 
the  farm,  select  their  trees  from  the 
plantation,  cut  them  and  carry  them 
home  in  the  family  car.  Many  people 
like  to  do  this.  Often  the  whole 
family  will  make  of  the  occasion  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  outing.  Once 
the  custom  is  established,  the  same 
people  return  year  after  year.  Soon 
a  large  clientele  will  be  built  up.  If 
the  farmer  needs  a  market  for  other 
farm  products,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Christmas  tree  buyers  may  offer 
the  means  to  it.  He  will  have  friends 
in  the  city  who  would  rather  buy 
from  him  than  from  strangers. 

Proably  most  farmers  find  that  a 


“A  baby  sister  is  all  right,  but  there's 
a  lot  of  things  this  farm  needs 
worse!” 


carries  24,000  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  this  new  building  and  sells  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs. 


If  you  sell  farmers,  add  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
baby  chicks  to  your  line  —  from  one  of  East’s 
Leading  Hatcheries.  All  breeds  for  all  year  around 
demand.  Also  incross-bred  (hybrids)  line.  Millions 
sold  annually.  Record  sales  expected  in  1954. 
Write  for  full  information  today  to  — 

BOX  2609,  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


Two  New  Englanders  were  highly 
honored  at  the  recent  29th  annual 
conference  of  the  New  England  Coun¬ 
cil.  They  were  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  St. 
Albans,  Franklin  County,  Vt..  and 
Donald  F.  Jones,  of  the  Connecticut 
Station  (and  Garden  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker).  In  recognition 
of  their  outstanding  accomplishments 
in  agriculture,  the  two  men  were 
given  charter  memberships  in  the 
New  England  Fellowship  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adventurers. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  honored  for  his 
world  -  renowned  achievement  in 
dairy  farming,  covering  over  half  a 
century.  He  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
grassland  farming  and  has  developed 
a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  with  a  milk 
production  record  unsurpassed  any¬ 
where  in  a  breed  for  a  herd  of  its 
size.  With  616  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
1949,  the  Brigham  herd  of  104  milk¬ 
ers  became  the  first  100-cow  herd  in 
the  world  to  reach  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  of  600  pounds  of  fat 
or  more.  Dr.  Jones  was  honored  for 
an  almost  immeasurable  contribution 
to  the  world’s  food  supply  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  double-cross  hybrid 
corn.  For  it  was  he  who  translated 
laboratory  findings  into  improved 
yields  in  the  field.  His  discovery  of  a 
method  of  producing  hybrid  seed 
corn  economically  and  in  abundance 
has  added  a  value  to  last  year’s  na¬ 
tional  corn  crop  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  total  cost  of  operating  all  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  country  for  30  years. 


of  preparing  and  packaging  potatoes 
for  the  consumer.  With  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  bringing  only  $1.00-1.10  a  bar¬ 
rel  (11  pecks)  at  Presque  Isle  in  late 
November,  shipments  out  of  Maine 
were  considerably  behind  recent 
years.  Maine’s  crop  of  58,000,000 
bushels  of  high  quality  potatoes  is 
about  seven  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year’s  crop  but  below  the  10-year 
average. 

You  will  go  a  long  way  before 
you  find  a  larger  poultry  house  than 
that  of  Oscar  Turner  in  Livermore, 
Maine.  A  far  cry  from  the  small 
poultry  houses  of  a  few  years  ago, 
this  house  is  40  feet  wide,  324  feet 
long,  and,  five  stories  high.  Oscar 


Warren  Root,  20,  Bernardston, 
Franklin  County,  Mass.,  is  the  1953 
winner  of  the  Robert  P.  Trask 
Memorial  trophy  as  the  outstanding 
boy  in  the  State.  The  award  is  based 
on  4-H  achievements,  citizenship, 
leadership  and  all-around  character. 

Massachusetts’  cranberry  crop  is 
estimated  as  710,000  barrels  —  the 
largest  crop  on  record  for  the  Bay 
State.  Weather  was  very  favorable 
for  completing  the  harvest  of  this 
year’s  crop. 

Wintertime  applications  of  several 
chemicals  will  do  a  good  job  of  knock¬ 
ing  out  chickweed  in  alfalfa,  reports 
the  Rhode  Island  Station.  Topping  the 
list  when  two  applications  are  used 
is  chloro-IPC  followed  by  sodium 
arsenite.  Potassium  cyanate  and  the 
dinitro  compounds  also  show  up  well. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Maine  still  has  advantages  in  po¬ 
tato  marketing  despite  the  bleak  out¬ 
look  for  this  season  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  other  potato  grow¬ 
ing  areas.  Maine’s  principal  advantage 
today  lies  in  marketing  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  high  quality  potatoes  efficient¬ 
ly,  modernizing  storages,  improving 
handling,  and  using  modern  methods 


Back  in  Maine  after  nearly  six  months  abroad  as  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  delegates  to  Finland  and  Scotland,  respectively,,  are  Erna  Bam- 
ford,  Poland,  Androscoggin  County,  (right)  and  Marion  Bugbee,  Washburn, 
Aroostook  County.  These  two  young  ambassadors  of  good  will  are  nov) 
available  for  limited  speaking  engagements. 
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Agriculture  at  the  Crossroads 


By  Arthur  P.  Chew 
Part  IV 

After  two  decades  of  voluminous 
publicity  about  the  nation’s  farm 
problem,  much  of  it  extremely  well- 
inf  ormed,  the  public  still  seems  to 
have  no  grasp  of  it.  Hence  the  sud¬ 
den  development  of  stoppages  in  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  comes  to  many 
as  a  surprise.  “Where  has  the  demand 
hidden  itself?”,  bewildered  farmers 
and  legislators  ask.  It  was  here  just 
the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  •  and  now 
it  is  absent;  yet  human  need  con¬ 
tinues  and,  in  fact,  through  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  increases.  The  natural, 
and  yet  profoundly  false,  conclusion 
is  that,  if  we  knew  where  to  look  we 
should  find  the  necessary  markets  at 
once,  and  that  therefore  there  should 
be  more  research  into  marketing 
ways  and  means.  Explanations  that 
were  truisms  in  the  surplus  years 
after  World  War  I  have  sunk  without 
a  trace,  and  a  chorus  of  ignorant  in¬ 
dignation  demands  Secretary  Benson’s 
scalp.  What  the  country  needs  is  a 
a  reminder  rather  than  a  scalp — a 
reminder  of  agricultural  realities  that 
one  might  suppose  would  never  be 
forgotten. 

It  is  not  additional  research  into 
the  marketing  problem  that  we  re¬ 
quire,  but  a  broader  public  sense  of 
one  or  two  elementary  principles. 
Surpluses  consist,  by  definition,  of 
goods  produced  in  excess  of  wants 
or  of  buying  power.  When  that  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  possible  to  sell  only  a 
part  of  the  production,  not  the  whole. 
With  all  wants  satisfied,  say  for  shoe¬ 
laces  or  penwipers,  any  remaining 
supply  of  such  articles  will  not  have 
any  value  whatsoever.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  government  were  to  de¬ 
cree  that  shoelaces  should  bring  $5.00 
a  pair  and  penwipers  $10  each,  shoes 
would  go  unlaced  and  pens  would 
stay  dirty.  To  move  the  shoelaces 
and  penwipers  into  trade  channels 
would  just  not  be  possible.  Why  in¬ 
vestigate  why  people  do  not  buy  what 
they  cannot  afford?  We  know  already. 

Farm  Surpluses  and  Farm  Exports 

More  specifically,  we  know  that  the 
current  agricultural  surplus  problem 
is  fundamentally  an  export  problem. 
It  reflects  the  fact  that  our  agricul¬ 
ture  grew  up  to  supply  the  world 
market  as  well  as  the  home  market, 
but  under  present  conditions  can¬ 
not  do  so  profitably.  Our  customers 
abroad  have  run  short  of  buying 
power.  Vast  wartime  agricultural  ex¬ 
pansion  suddenly  proves  to  be  re¬ 
dundant,  because  the  money  that  fin¬ 
anced  it  for  wartime  purposes  is 
becoming  less  plentiful  and,  with  in¬ 
creasing  prospects  of  stable  peace, 
will  dwindle  to  a  trickle.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  to  find  new  markets  for 
our  export  surpluses,  but  to  revive 
the  old  ones — specifically  the  coun¬ 
tries  without  enough  agriculture  of 
their  own;  and  the  trick  is  to  do  it 
with  their  financial  power,  not  ours. 
This  is  a  true  and  indeed  complete 
description  of  the  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  problem.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
discovery;  it  is  an  old,  old  common¬ 
place. 

Geared  high  for  export  trade  and 
unable  to  change  that  gearing  quickly, 
agriculture,  unlike  American  industry, 
cannot  depend  just  on  tariffs  to  keep 
prices  up  at  home.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  price-support  appara¬ 
tus  and  associated  loan,  storage  and 
subsidy  features,  it  must  cease  pro¬ 
ducing  for  export  almost  entirely,  or 
gain  a  broad  re-opening  of  its  sell¬ 
ing  opportunities  abroad.  Without  an 
ample  and  profitable  world  demand, 
it  has  no  possiblility  whatsoever — at 
least  at  present — of  going  on  a  free 
market  or  competitive  basis  and 
simultaneously  dropping  both  its 
price  supports  and  its  surpluses.  The 
way  toward  the  necessary  domestic 
balance  is  much  too  rough  and  long. 
But  it  helps  to  ponder  the  above- 
mentioned  alternatives.  Ultimately  we 
must  do  something  constructive  about 
farm  exports;  for  the  crux  of  the  farm 
problem  lies  there. 

Toward  Permanent  Export  Trade 

In  a  nutshell  we  want  a  permanent 
means  of  selling  export  surpluses, 
and  we  know  what  it  must  be.  The 
British  have  a  word  for  it:  “Trade, 
not  aid.”  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  has  said,  the  world  needs 
more  of  the  goods  our  farms  can 
produce.  The  problem  is  how  to  get 


'the  American  farmers  and  the  world’s 
customers  into  the  mai'ket  together. 
In  order  to  study  how  this  may  best 
be  done,  the  Administration  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  bipartisan  Foreign  Econ¬ 
omic  Commission.  Admittedly,  the 
problem  is  difficult  because  we  im¬ 
port  non-competitive  and  supple¬ 
mentary  items  already.  What  we  do 
not  produce  ourselves  or  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  sufficiently,  we  import  in  liberal 
quantities.  How  to  import  still  more 
without  harming  any  domestic  inte¬ 
rest,  remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

Nevertheless,  the  possibility  exists 
that  a  world  wide  freer  interchange 
of  goods  and  services  would  provide 
an  overall  advantage,  even  if  it 
harmed  certain  special  interests.  It 
stands  out  better  when  we  look  at 
the  alternatives.  From  the  agricultur¬ 
al  standpoint,  there  are  two.  One  of 
them  is  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
agricultural  fiasco,  with  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  surpluses  perpetuating 
themselves  reciprocally,  and  with  the 
government  going  deeper  into  the 
hole  each  year.  The  other  is  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  farm  production,  per¬ 
haps  clear  down  to  a  domestic  basis. 
This  would  be  a  prolonged  agricul¬ 
tural  calamity,  marked  not  only  by 
a  general  ruin  of  farmers  and  farm 
resources  but  by  painful  repercus¬ 
sions  on  the  cities.  Furthermore,  farm 
production  reduced  nearly  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  basis  would  not  provide  for 
emergencies,  whether  of  natural  or 
of  human  origin.  It  would  give  us  no 
insurance  against  crop  failure  or 
against  war. 

Such  emergency  insurance,  as  re¬ 
cent  world  events  have  shown,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable,  and  we  need 
it  on  a  considerable  scale.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  provide  it  than  to 
produce  regularly  and  abundantly  for 
export.  Then,  if  an  emergency  arises, 
we  can  divert  production  intended 
originally  for  commercial  export  to 
national  uses,  either  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  We  can  use  it 
to  compensate  for  interruptions  in 
our  agricultural  imports  as  we  did 
in,  the  first  years  of  World  War  II;  or 
as  a  means  of  feeding  and  clothing 
allies.  And  only  trade,  as  distinguished 
from  aid,  can  give  us  the  necessary 
insurance  dependably  and  sufficiently; 
for  trade  perpetuates  itself  and  grows, 
whereas  aid  has  a  tendency  to  fail. 
By  comparison  with  the  alternatives 
— namely,  continued  special  financing 
of  agricultural  export  trade  on  the 
one  hand  and  curtailment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  to  a  domestic  basis 
on  the  other,  the  way  of  trade  has 
enormous  and  indeed  self-evident  ad¬ 
vantages,  such  as  promise  abundantly 
to  offset  whatever  difficulties  it  may 
involve. 

City  Man’s  Stake  in  Farm  Export 
Trade 

The  main  difficulty,  which  agricul¬ 
ture  should  candidly  admit,  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Because  the  purpose  is  to  keep 
agriculture  exporting,  the  increased 
imports  must  be  largely  non-agricul- 
tural.  In  fact  they  should  be  scarcely 
agricultural  at  all,  but  mainly  indus¬ 
trial,  because  the  United  States  im¬ 
ports  agricultural  commodities  very 
heavily  already,  though  chiefly  of 
course  in  non-competitive  lines  or  in 
items  needed  to  supplement  deficient 
United  States  production.  To  serve 
as  a  dependable  stimulant  of  the 
agricultural  export  trade,  the  desired 
increase  in  imports  must  obviously 
consist  predominantly  of  what  agri¬ 
culture  does  not  itself  produce.  It  is 
there  that  the  manufacturer  objects. 

Farmers  cannot  expect  some  ges¬ 
ture  of  mere  unadulterated  genero¬ 
sity  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 
Farmers  are  tariff -minded  them¬ 
selves,  indeed  necessarily  so  under  a 
regime  of  price  supports.  They  know 
what  it  means  to  dislike  foreign  com¬ 
petition  on  their  doorstep.  This 
should  enable  them  to  understand,  if 
not  completely  to  approve,  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  customary  attitude  on 
tariff  questions.  They  want  something 
that  looks  lop-sided — a  better  com¬ 
mercial  break  for  themselves  and 
apparently  a  poorer  one  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  community.  They  must  show 
that  this  is  really  not  so,  or  their  plea 
for  greater  reciprocal  international 
trade  will  get  nowhere. 

The  only  appeal  likely  to  succeed 
is  an  appeal  to  the  national  interest, 
which  industry  and  agriculture  share, 
and  which  is  more  than  the  total  of 
their  separate  interests.  Our  agricul- 


SAVE  ON  MACHINERY  UPKEEP 


ture  like  this  during  an  off¬ 
season.  Use  concrete  made 
with  Lehigh  Cement  for  foot¬ 
ings  and  floors.  Lay  up  con¬ 
crete  blocks  with  Lehigh 
Mortar  Cement.  The  shed  will 
go  up  fast,  pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  years,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  show 
you  how  to  save  time  and 
money  on  this  and  other  con¬ 
crete  work.  See  him  next  time 
you’re  in  town. 


Housing  for  farm  machinery 
costs  money.  But  so  do  the 
repairs  for  unprotected  equip¬ 
ment.  Most  farm  machines 
are  used  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year.  Rust,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  busy  all  year  ’round. 
A  concrete  implement  shed 
protects  your  machinery 
investment,  reduces  upkeep. 
You  can  block  off  one  corner, 
heat  it  for  a  cold-weather 
machine  shop. 

Build  a  weathertight  struc- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  an 
implement  shed  like  this  with 
these  materials: 


FOR  WALLS 

1 1  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
30  cubic  ft.  sand 

1  175  8"x8"xl6"  regular  concrete 
blocks 

60  8"x8''xl6"  corner  return 
concrete  blocks 
60  8"x8''x8"  corner  return 
concrete  blocks 


FOR  FOOTINGS 
AND  FLOORS 

112  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
10  cubic  yds.  sand 
13  cubic  yds.  gravel 
or 

18  cubic  yds.  ready* 
mix  concrete 


THAT  WILL  KEEP  “HIM”  WARM  DUR¬ 
ING  THOSE  COLD  TRACTOR  DAYS. 
IT'S  PRACTICAL  AND  APPRECIATED 


THAI*  MA»A  R£G.  U.S  PAT.  OFF. 


es  .  .  .  The  genuine  Heat-Houser  makes 
an  ideal  Christmas  gift.  One  attractive 
package  low  in  cost  and  designed  to  give 
years  of  protection  for  operator  and 
tractor.  May  we  suggest  Heat-Houser 
.  .  .No  extras  to  buy.  One  package 
— Plenty  of  operator  room  and  vi- 
sion — Water  resistant — just  a  few 
°t  the  outstaying  features  of 
the  Genuine  Heat-Houser.  For 
"  "  the  finest  see  your  dealer 
^xv  and  specify  the  Genuine 

-i "  -  .  Heat-Houser. 


with  a  concrete 
implement 
shed 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I  WAS  JUST 


Folks  say  that 
Christmas  is  just 
for  the  kids.  Well, 
when  you  get  to  be  my  age,  and  see 
as  much  of  the  world  as  I  have,  you 
don’t  figure  it’s  “just  for  the  kids” 
.  .  .  far  from  it. 


You  know,  I  was  driving  home  late 
last  night  .  .  .  been  on  the  road 
for  a  couple  of  hours  .  .  .  and 
every  now  and  then  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  I’d  see  a  Christmas  Tree  all  lit 
up  in  a  farm  yard  .  1  .■  or  a  candle¬ 
lit  Christmas  Wreath  in  a  farm 
window  .  .  .  and  it  gave  me  a 
wonderful  warm  feeling  inside. 


And  it  set  me  to  thinking  about 
a  song  I  heard  that  goes  .... 
“If  everyone  lit  just  one  little  candle, 
what  a  bright  world  this  would  be  .” 
There’s  a  mighty  truth  in  that,  just 
look  around  you  during  the 
Christmas  Season  and  see  the  won¬ 
derful  things  that  happen  when 
folks  do  things  that  are  good,  and 
generous. 

I  think  it’s  a  beautiful  world, 
friends  ...  I  hope  you  have  a 
warm  and  wonderful  Christmas. 


*  *  *  * 


Say,  before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to 
be  sure  to  pass  along  a  few  tips  to 
you  dairy  herd  operators.  Bein’  as 
now  it’s  almost  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  time  to  take  “inventory,”  why 
not  check  up  on  each  cow  in  the 
herd  and  see  if  she’s  earning  her 
keep? 

Looks  like  1954  will  be  a  pretty 
good  dairy  year,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  you  can  afford  to  get  careless 
.  .  .  poor  productive  cows  can  still 
cut  way  into  the  profits  of  a  dairy 
herd.  So  right  now  is  the  time  to 
take  the  first  step  to  a  better  new 
year,  pull  out  the  poor  producers. 

Then,  take  the  good  ones  and 
FEED  ’EM  BETTER!  That  means 
supplementing  their  rations  with 
Watkins  vitamins  and  minerals  .  .  . 
You’ll  come  out  with  more  milk  from 
less  cows!  These  days  we’re  not  just 
feeding  cows,  we’re  feeding  super¬ 
cows.  .  .for  super-production.  That’s 
where  your  Watkins  Man  comes  in 
...  he  can  show  you  how  to  mix 
a  “super-ration”  from  your  own 
grains  and  roughages,  using  Watkins 
minerals  and  vitamins  ...  a  ration 
that  costs  much  less  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk. 


That’s  worth  checking  into,  isn’t 
it?  Ask  your  Watkins  Man  to  show 
you  how  Watkins  Stock  Mineral 
Compound,  and  Watkins  Vitamin 
Supplement  for  Livestock  and  Poul¬ 
try  will  earn  money  for  you  next 
year. 


*  *  *  # 


Chances  are  I’ll  be  dropping  in  on 
you  for  a  sociable  cup  of  coffee  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Christmas  .  .  .  but 
if  I  don’t  see  you  that  soon,  Merry 
Christmas  to  you  and  yours. 


The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  1. 
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ture  has  been  the  world’s  greatest 
single  source  of  agricultural  ship¬ 
ments  across  national  frontiers  for 
more  than  a  century.  A  severe  im¬ 
port-exclusion  policy  would  force  it 
toward  a  domestic  basis,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  agricultural  loss  and  dis¬ 
organization,  with  great  damage  to 
soil  and  other  agricultural  resources, 
and  with  a  dispersion  of  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel.  Such  a  disaster  would  hurt 
urban  as  well  as  rural  people. 

When  we  add  the  fact  already  men¬ 
tioned,  namely,  that  a  domestically 
based  agriculture  could  not  provide 
a  sufficient  reserve  for  emergencies, 
we  have  a  combination  of  incentives 
for  manufacturers  and  other  non- 
agricultural  persons  to  accept  a  more 
liberal  import  policy;  not  to  do  so 
would  involve  such  persons  in  much 
more  loss  than  gain.  The  damage  to 
agriculture,  and  indirectly  to  indus¬ 
try  as  well,  from  the  loss  of  agricul¬ 
ture’s  world  market  would  far  trans¬ 
cend  the  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
to  industry  of  coping  with  a  moderate 
rise  in  imports.  It  would  not  be  hard 
to  prove  this  argument  statistically. 

In  most  lines  American  manufac¬ 
turers  have  great  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages,  whereas  the  farmers  gene¬ 
rally  do  not.  Hence  even  a  drastic 
scaling  down  of  tariffs  would  not 
bring  in  a  flood  of  competitive  in¬ 
dustrial  imports.  It  would  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  advantage,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
for  industry  to  accept  a  moderate 
increase  of  foreign  competition  in 
the  domestic  market.  This  advan- 
age,  a  by-product  of  the  increased 
power  that  agriculture  would  have 
to  remain  in  the  export  trade,  would 
take  form  partly  in  a  boost  to  farmers’ 
buying  power,  and  partly  in  the  fact 
that  with  world  outlets  available  ag¬ 
ricultural  reserves  would  not  be  ag¬ 
ricultural  surpluses.  In  short,  town 
and  country  interests  would  coincide 
remarkably. 

Deficit  Financing  vs.  Goods  for 
Goods 

If  we  want  to  export,  we  have  to 


import.  Special  or  deficit  financing 
to  keep  the  trade  one-sided  has  only 
occasional  uses.  Our  trade  is  very 
one-sided  now;  but  under  normal 
conditions,  the  balances  that  require 
credit  financing  are  comparatively 
small.  The  war  periods  are  no  criter¬ 
ion  whatsoever  for  normal  purposes. 
In  World  War  I  our  exports  rose 
above  our  imports  on  an  annual  basis 
by  more  than  four  billion  dollars, 
and  in  World  War  II  by  more  than 
10  billion,  in  each  case  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  American  lending  and  giving. 
That  cannot  continue.  Not  only  will 
Uncle  Sam’s  power  to  play  Santa 
Claus  give  out,  but  other  countries 
will  not  want  him  to  play  that  part. 
They  will  much  prefer  to  earn  their 
bread  and,  if  they  are  to  earn  some 
of  it  from  the  United  States,  they  can 
do  so  only  by  means  of  trade. 

Our  hope  of  developing  a  sound 
export  trade  hereafter,  especially  for 
agriculture,  turns  on  the  extent  to 


which  we  recognize  the  absolute  nec¬ 
essity  of  taking  goods  for  goods  in¬ 
creasingly,  and  of  gradually  dropping 
the  price  support  and  subsidy  proce¬ 
dure.  Normal  international  trade  nec¬ 
essarily  excludes  the  subsidized  or 
one-sided  variety.  Our  national  rea¬ 
sons  for  preferring  the  normal  to  the 
emergency  type  of  world  trade  go 
beyond  economics,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  include  the  highest  possible  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy  and 
survival.  It  happens  that  normal  trade 
will  benefit  agriculture  particularly, 
once  agriculture  girds  itself  to  shake 
off  its  dependence  on  price  supports. 
What  agriculture  wants  may  look 
self-interested,  but  actually  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  the  national  good. 

Toward  a  New  Rural-Urban  Balance 

One  thing  is  sure.  We  will  have  to 
deal  ultimately  with  all  aspects  of 
the  agricultural  problem  together — 
the  international  commercial  aspects 
along  with  the  price  supports,  the 
dumping  and  the  special  financing. 
Piecemeal  work  will  not  suffice.  The 
job  involves  the  fate  of  the  entire 
economy  in  world  relationships,  not 
just  the  fate  of  the  agricultural  part 
thereof.  Whether  we  do  or  do  not 
try  to  restore  two-way  world  trade, 
with  goods  offsetting  goods  rather 
than  just  paper,  the  results  will 
affect  the  rural  and  the  urban 
economy  simultaneously,  from  top 
to  bottom.  Massive  effort  of 
any  kind  to  alter  the  commercial 
balance  of  the  United  States  with  the 
world  at  large  will  involve  an  altera¬ 
tion  also  in  the  domestic  rural-urban 
balance.  A  new  accord  with  the 
world,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  recipro¬ 
cal  international  trade,  will  mean  a 
corresponding  new  accord  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  They  are  in  the  same 
boat.  Neither  can  swim  ashore;  they 
must  amicably  make  port  together. 

(This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
five  articles.) 


Apple  Grower  Packs  His  Own 


Ralph  Kaufman,  an  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  who  turned  farmer 
seven  years  ago,  decided  early  in 
his  new  career  to  apply  the  same 
marketing  tactics  to  apples  that 
manufacturers  use  for  corn  flakes, 
cigarettes  and  cake  mix — attractive 
packages. 

The  Kaufmans’  1,100  apple  trees 
still  produce  bulk  supplies  by  the 
bushel  for  wholesale  buyers  who 
rove  the  region — after  all,  the  farm 
is  little  more  than  50  miles  from  New 
York  City — but  the  best,  most  fancy 
fruit,  mostly  McIntosh  and  Delici¬ 
ous,  goes  into  colorful,  24-apple  card¬ 
board  cartons.  Neat  rows  of  brightly 
polished  fruit  nestle  in  shredded 
green  paper;  borders  of  paper  scal¬ 
lops  bearing  little  red  and  green 
apple  tree  prints  run  along  the  sides. 

Lately,  gift  boxes  have  been  find¬ 
ing  more  and  more  new  customers, 
particularly  at  holiday  time.  Some 
business  and  industrial  concerns,  Mr. 
Kaufman  says,  buy  them  as  gifts  for 
employees.  Other  firms  send  them  to 
favored  customers  and  clients  on 
special  occasions.  The  Kaufmans  be¬ 
gan  their  gift  scheme  in  1948,  two 
years  after  they  acquired  their  farm. 
Now  the  fancy  boxes  are  shipped 
across  the  country  and  to  a  growing 
list  of  foreign  buyers. 

Leading  Fields  Farm  has  developed 
its  own  special  trade  mark,  a  stylized 
silhouette  of  an  apple  tree  .in  full 
fruit.  On  gift  boxes,  this  is  printed 
in  bright  red  and  green.  On  the 
Kaufmans’  red  barn,  the  tree  is 
painted  an  eye-catching  white,  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  main  highway  a  short 
distance  away. 

The  124-acre  farm  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  lazy  Wallkill  River. 
There  is  also  a  40-head  dairy  herd 
on  the  farm,  but  this  operation  is 
conducted  under  lease  by  another 
farmer.  The  owners  take  an  active 
part  in  their  apple  production.  Mr. 
Kaufman  has  designed  his  own  low- 
bed  trailer  for  hauling  crates  to  and 
from  the  orchards.  The  special  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  collapsible  metal  siding, 
made  of  angle  iron.  It  can  be  folded 
out  of  the  way  when  not  needed.  A 


remodeled  barn  holds  grading  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  large  refrigerated 
room  where  fruit  is  held  for  as  long 
as  desired. 

Always  ready  for  the  most  up-to- 


date  practices  in  his  field,  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man  used  a  special  hormone  spray 
this  season  to  hold  apples  to  trees 
another  10  to  20  days  after  the  first 
few  droppings  of  fruit.  This  gave  the 
pickers  time  to  gather  the  crop  at  the 
peak  of  its  development,  he  explains. 

C.  B.  Rosa 


This  white  tree  painted  on  a  red  barn  by  Mrs.  Ralph  Kaufman,  Walden, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  an  enlarged  version  of  Leading  Fields  Farm’s 
individual  trade  mark.  Here,  Mr.  Kaufman  (right)  unloads  apples  from 

their  nearby  productive  orchard. 
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grams.  A  Friendship  Garden  of  liv- 
U  ing  flowers  and  shrubs  and  garden 
M  furniture  was  presented.  Those  in- 
g  terested  in  joining  the  Order  were 
g§  welcomed  by  three  hostesses.  Horace 
H  W.  Ashline,  Lecturer  of  Springfield 
M  Subordinate  Grange,  Executive 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  in 
charge. 


A  broadened  farm  program  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  adequate  farm 
income  and  a  balance  between  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  for  agricultural 
commodities  was  outlined  by  the 
recent  87th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

.  First  of  the  farm  organizations  to 
make  specific  farm  program  propo¬ 
sals  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  the  basis  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  long-range  farm  program,  the 
Grange  outlined  a  three-point  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  include:  1  — 
Legalize  concerted  efforts  or  sales 
campaigns  of  farmers,  processors, 
distributors  and  retailers  to  push  the 
sale  of  products  in  surplus  supply. 
2  —  Legalize  marketing  agreements 
for  all  farm  products  which  can 
successfully  use  them — as  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  of  profitably  using  sur¬ 
pluses  and  at  the  same  time  assur¬ 
ing  a  fair  price  to  producers  and 
consumers.  3  —  Use  of  two-price  or 
multiple-price  measures  for  such 
commodities  as  can  use  them. 

Asserting  that  no  one  price-sup¬ 
port  program  will  operate  success¬ 
fully  for  all  commodities,  the  Grange 
recommended  that  “present  supports 
be  retained  with  such  changes  as  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  is  needed.”  It 
urged  that  support  programs  include 
provision  to  facilitate  needed  ad¬ 
justments  to  changes  in  costs,  sup¬ 
plies  and  demand. 

The  Grange  outlined  six  major 
objectives  of  a  sound  agricultural 
program.  These  were:  1  —  Freedom 
of  farmers  t.o  operate  their  farms 
with  a  minimum  of  restrictions  or 
control  by  government.  2  —  Balanced 
purchasing  power  for  agriculture, 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  labor, 
business  and  industry.  3  —  A  farm 
program  which  will  strengthen  and 
preserve  the  family  farm  unit.  4  — 
A  conservation  program  which  will 
encourage  the  most  efficient  use  of 
bur  soil,  water,  forestry  and  mineral 
resources.  5  —  A  program  that  will 
encourage  and  enable  farmers  to  at¬ 
tain  and  retain  farm  ownership. 
6  —  Promotion  of  abundant  agri¬ 
cultural  production  without  waste  or 
destruction  of  surpluses.^ 

The  Grange  re-elected'  Herschel  D. 
Newsom  as  National  Master  for  a 
two-year  term;  Ray  Teagarden, 
Kansas  State  Master,  for  a  four-year 


term  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Leland  D.  Smith,  New  York 
State  Master,  as  National  Treasurer 
to  succeeed  Wynn  Armstrong  of 
Michigan.  Washington  State  was  se¬ 
lected  as  host  for  the  1954  conven¬ 
tion. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Grange  leads 
the  Bay  State  in  number  of  sales  of 
“The  Grange  —  Friend  of  the  Farm¬ 
er”,  by  Charles  M.  Gardner.  Walpole 
Grange  held  the  lead  for  some  time 
with  23  copies,  but  Springfield  fi¬ 
nally  edged  out  in  front  with  a 
record  of  34  books  sold. 

An  entirely  new  exhibition  was 
presented  during  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield,  September 
20-27,  when  Springfield  Pomona 
Grange  had  charge  of  the  displays  in 
the  New  England  Grange  building. 
The  over-all  theme  was  taken  from 
Charles  M.  Gardner’s  book,  “The 
Grange  —  Friend  of  the  Farmer,” 
and  showed  “The  pathway  to  and 
through  Grange  Life.”  The  Grange 
story  was  told  from  its  beginning 
through  the  several  degrees  to  the 
Seventh.  Along  the  path  were  models 
showing  progress  in  Subordinate, 
Pomona,  State,  and  National 
Granges.  In  addition  there  were 
Home  and  Community  Service  dis¬ 
plays  and  the  National,  State,  and 
Subordinate  Home  Economics  pro- 


When  5,106  persons  drink  2,627 
quarts  of  milk  during  a  contest,  as 
happened  recently  in  Connecticut, 
dairy  farmers  are  happy.  The  contest 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers’  Association  and 
Connecticut  State  Grange.  Competing 
Subordinate  Granges  prepared  and 
served  suppers  using  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  dishes  as  possible  containing 
milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

Brooklyn  Grange  No.  43  and 
Torringford  Grange  No.  174  tied  for 
first  place,  receiving  prize  money  of 
$100  each.  Other  winners  were  Silver 
Lake  Grange,  prize  of  $25;  and  the 
three  following  Subordinates  which 
received  merit  awards  of  $20  each: 
Wichita,  North  Stonington,  Hope, 
Somers,  Simsbury,  Preston  City, 
Union,  Winchester,  Ellington,  and 
Trumbull  Granges.  Brooklyn  Grange 
served  its  dairy  supper  in  cafeteria 
style  to  253  adults  and  children. 
Forty-seven  different  dairy  dishes 
were  offered  for  choice  to  the 
hungry  diners,  with  80  quarts  of 
fluid  milk  consumed.  Torringford 
served  its  supper  in  buffet  style  to 
324  diners  who  drank  86.5  quarts  of 
milk.  The  amount  of  milk  consumed 
at  these  suppers  does  not  include  the 
many  quarts  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  foods.  Cheese,  butter,  and 
other  dairy  products  were  used 
generously  by  the  contestants,  d 


Oakland  Grange  Hall,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  provides  ample  space  for  park¬ 
ing  and  room  for  meetings  and  local  gatherings.  It  is  kept  neat  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  by  its  progressive  members. 


Success  with  a  Town  Cemetery 


The  little  community  of  West 
Leyden  in  Lewis  County,  New  York, 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  community  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  cemetery.  West  Leyden  is  proud 
of  its  cemetery  which  dates  back  to 
the  early  1800’s.  Of  course,  this  has 
not  always  been  true.  A  few  years 
ago  it  had  its  share  of  unkempt  lots, 
of  broken  and  toppled  stones  and 
weedy  paths.  But  today  every  lot  is 
mowed  and  trimmed  once  a  week 
during  the  growing  season,  monu¬ 
ments  are  standing  erect,  fences  are 
in  good  condition  and  paths  are  well 
kept. 

The  oldest  stone  in  the  West  Ley¬ 
den  cemetery  carries  the  date  March 
1,  1823,  testifying  that  the  cemetery 
was  started,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
when  the  first  settlers  moved  in 
early  in  the  1800’s.  It  was  established 
in  connection  with  a  local  church, 
but  became  the  community  cemetery 
years  ago  when  the  original  church 
was  abandoned.  Gradually  parts  of 
it  became  neglected  as  relatives  and 
descendants  moved  away. 

In  1927  a  group  of  West  Leyden 
citizens  met  in  the  cemetery  to  talk 
over  the  problem.  The  outcome  was 
a  “bee”  to  which  families  brought 
tractors,  plows,  scrapers  and  other 
equipment.  They  pulled  trees  and 
brush,  plowed,  seeded,  put  in  stone 
foundations  and  repaired  many  of 
the  broken  slab  monuments  used  in 
early  days.  One  “bee”  wasn’t 
enough.  Several  such  work  parties 
were  held  during  the  next  year  or 
two. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  West 
December  19,  1953 


Leyden  Cemetery  Association  was 
taking  form.  Efforts  were  made  to 
contact  relatives  or  descendants  con¬ 
nected  with  every  lot  in  the  cemetery. 
By  writing  to  people  as  far  away  as 
California,  representatives  for  80  lots 
in  the  old  part  of  the  cemetery  were 
contacted.  They  paid  the  $50  perpet¬ 
ual  care  fee  for  each  lot  and  the 
cemetery  association  took  over  the 
care  of  15  lots  for  which  no  inter¬ 
ested  person  could  be  found.  C.  W. 
Trainor,  of  Boonville,  a  former  West 
Leyden  resident  whose  ancestors  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  gave  the 
program  a  needed  boost  when  he 
agreed  1$  put  up  $1,000  if  the  com¬ 
munity  would  raise  another  $1,000. 
The  community  could  and  did,  and 


so  did  Mr.  Trainor.  This  money  es¬ 
tablished  perpetual  care  for  the  15 
unclaimed  lots  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Like  everything  else,  the  cost  of 
perpetual  care  has  gone  up.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  each  lot  is  now  charged  a 
$100  perpetual  care  fee.  But  the 
total  funds  now  amount  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  interest  from 
this  money,  invested  in  government 
bonds,  pays  for  mowing  and  clipping 
the  entire  cemetery  each  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  added  about  two  acres  of 
land  to  the  cemetery  and  keeps  it  in 
the  same  attractive  condition.  The 
total  result  is  an  accomplishment  of 
which  West  Leyden  may  well  be 
proud  and  an  example  to  hundreds 
of  other  communities, 

Maryland  Arthur  E.  Durfee 


The  cemetery  at  West  Leyden  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y .,  is  kept  neat  and 
attractive  through  the  work  of  a  local  cemetery  association.  The  tool  shed 
in  the  left  background  provides  a  place  to  store  the  implements  needed 

in  the  upkeep  work. 
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Now  Trucks,  Too ,  can  have 


TRACTION 

YOU  CAN 
TRUST 


Weed  V-Bar 
Tire  Chains 


•  WEED  AMERICAN  V-Bar  Rein¬ 
forced  Tire  Chains — the  finest  ever 
made — are  more  effective  than  any 
bare  tire  treads.  And  now  they  are 
available  for  trucks  as  well  as  for 
cars.  Their  V-Bars — with  288  or 
more  steel  gripping  points— are 
slanted  left  and  right  for  balanced 
traction  ....  for  surer,  shorter, 
straighter  stops. 

You  can  get  WEED  V-Bar  Truck 
Tire  Chains  for  single  tires,  and  for 
double  tires  (with  triple  side 
chains.)  Ask  your  dealer. 

Easier  to  Put  On  .  •  « 

Get  your  pair  now 
...  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you, 
mail  50p  to  Zip-On, 
Dept.  RN,  Ameri¬ 
can  Chain  Divi¬ 
sion,  York,  Pa. 

WEED  V-Bar  Chains  are  made  inten¬ 
tionally  better. . .  Safer  on  snow  and  ice 

•  American  Chain 
&  Cable  Company,  Inc., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  In 
Canada :  DominionChain 
Company,  Ltd.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 


NEW 
Zip-On  Appliers 
make  it  easier 
to  put  chains  on 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
ifesponsibie  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New¬ 
s'  orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

HRISTMAS  will  soon  be  with  us  again. 
The  hurrying  crowd  in- any  of  our  shop¬ 
ping  centers  leaves  no  need  for  a  calendar  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact.  We  like  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  much  more  than  the  rush 
of  shopping  and  the  intense  concentration  of 
thought  on  gift  lists  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  at  this  season.  Of  course,  these  activi¬ 
ties  are  in  the  Christmas  spirit  and  perhaps 
.  are  all  to  the  good  since  they  guide  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  purely  personal  consider¬ 
ations  that  are  so  constantly  with  us.  But 
beyond  all  this  —  the  tinsel  and  the  gifts  and 
the  feasting  —  the  real  spirit  of  Christmas  is 
portrayed  in  the  story  of  the  shepherds  watch¬ 
ing  their  flocks  by  night,  and  the  wise  men 
who  followed  the  guiding  star.  The  beautiful 
story  of  the  Holy  Child,  born  in  a  stable  and 
cradled  in  a  manger,  shall  ever  be  the  very 
heart  of  the  festive  day. 

For  generations  the  world  has  been  led  to 
put  its  faith  increasingly  in  materialistic 
things.  In  that  belief,  men  have  induced  them¬ 
selves  to  think  they  could  solve  all  of  the 
problems  of  life  simply  by  the  application  of 
materialistic  remedies.  It  has  been  felt  that 
we  needed  nothing  more  than  the  elimination 
of  poverty  to  eradicate  crime;  a  smattering  of 
pragmatic  philosophy  to  sustain  the  morals 
of  the  world;  increased  educational  facilities 
to  inculcate  good  citizenship;  and  the  council 
table  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  international 
relationships.  We  have  since  realized  that 
some  essential  ingredient  has  been  left  out 
of  this  kind  of  thinking.  Crime  enjoys  no 
monopoly  in  poverty.  Morals  are  at  a  low  ebb 
in  practically  every  strata  of  society.  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  rapidly  becoming  a  primary 
problem  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  educational  programs  and  facilities.  The 
council  table  of  the  nations  has  too  often 
proven  to  be  but  the  sounding  board  tor 
words  of  invective  and  hatred. 

Christmas  is  the  recurrent  reminder  of  that 
essential  ingredient  which  has  been  left  out 
of  this  erroneous  thinking.  It  reminds  us  that 
“man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone”  and 
“except  Jehovah  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it.”  Experience  teaches  what 
the  Good  Book  taught  long  ago:  that  man  can¬ 
not  solve  the  world’s  problems  by  purely 
materialistic  thinking.  In  the  birth  of  the 
Christ  Child  the  world  is  given  the  truth  that 
The  Creator  is  very  definitely  concerned  with 
the  world  of  men.  Man  will  never  solve  his 
problems  upon  a  purely  mundane  basis,  for 
deep  beneath  the  superficial  thinking  of 
humanity  lies  the  reality  of  the  Spirit.  Only 
as  man  brings  himself  into  harmony  with  that 
basic  truth  can  he  find  peace  in  his  soul. 

It  would  be  good  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  few 
minutes  on  Christmas  Day  to  open  the  Good 
Book  once  again  to  the  second  chapter  of 
Matthew  and  the  second  chapter  of  Luke  and 
read  the  story  of  that  first  Christmas  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of  its  message. 
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What  Price  Class  111  Milk? 

/T''HE  Class  III  milk  price  hearing  has  finally 
been  concluded  and  producers  are  hope¬ 
ful  of  an  early  and  favorable  decision  from 
Washington. 

Three  propositions  are  up  for  determination 
and  decision.  The  first,  proposed  by  the 
dealers,  seeks  to  reduce  the  Class  III  price 
still  further.  The  second,  proposed  by  Eastern 
Milk  Producers,  seeks  a  Class  III  price  equal 
to  the  average  midwest  condensery  price, 
plus  a  15-cent  differential  representing  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  The  third,  proposed  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  Bargaining  Agency 
and  the  managements  of  79  cooperatives,  seeks 
to  set  up  a  pricing  committee  of  producer  and 
dealer  representatives  which  would,  with  the 
Market  Administrator,  fix  a  Class  III  price 
periodically  depending  on  market  conditions. 

Any  dairy  farmer  who  gives  half  a  minute’s 
study  to  the  three  proposals  will  hesitate  less 
than  half  a  minute  in  making  his  decision. 
The  Class  III  price  is  too  low  right  now  and, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  proof  from  dealers’ 
books  that  they  are  not  making  a  reasonable 
profit  on  a  year-round  basis,  any  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  producer  price  must  be  rejected. 

Aside  from  its  possible  illegality,  price¬ 
fixing  bodies,  made  up  of  producer  and  dealer 
representatives,  have  never  functioned  satis¬ 
factorily  for  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  They  have  always  been  “loaded”  to 
the  dealer’s  point  of  view.  Considering  the 
sponsorship,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  proposed  flexible  pricing  committee  would 
prove  to  be  any  exception  to  that  general  rule. 

The  third  price  proposal  —  the  average 
midwest  condensery  price  —  is  simple,  fair 
and  worth  trying  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  violently  opposed  by  the  big  dealers 
whose  profits  are  derived  mainly  from  manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  Their  argument  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  price  milk,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  sell  it,  carries  little  weight  in  theory 
without  the  production  of  their  own  books 
to  prove  it.  It  is  no  secret  that  during  the 
past  year  several  manufacturing  plants  have 
been  brought  into  the  Federal  Order  pool  by 
their  owner  because  of  the  attractively  low 
Class  III  price. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Class  III  price 
should  reflect  the  true  competitive  value  of 
the  'milk  sold  in  that  class.  Secondary  con¬ 
siderations  include  (a)  a  price  that  would  en¬ 
courage  the  utilization  of  milk  in  the  highest 
priced  classes,  not  the  lowest  priced  classes, 
and  (b)  a  price  that  would  reward  efficiency 
on  a  year-round  basis,  not  inefficiency  on  a 
month-to-month  basis. 

Eastern’s  proposal  meets  those  three  stand¬ 
ards  more  effectively  than  any  other  plan  and 
therefore  it  carries  with  it  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  benefits  for  farmers  which,  after  all, 
is  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Order.  Dairymen  would  be  doing  themselves 
and  their  fellow  dairymen  a  real  service  if 
they  supported  a  Class  III  price  based  on  the 
midwest  condensery  price  and  made  known 
their  support  to  Washington  and  Albany,  and 
also  to  their  own  senators  and  congressmen. 


Cattle  Housing  for  State  Fair 

EPRESENTATIVES  from  every  New 
York  dairy  and  beef  breed  association 
recently  met  in  Syracuse  to  recommend  ad¬ 
ditional  housing  facilities  for  cattle  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  considered  to  be  the 
finest  all-round  cattle  show  in  America.  This 
is  only  proper  recognition  for  a  great  dairy 
State  like  New  York  where  nearly  half  of  the 
agricultural  income  within  the  State  comes 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products. 

This  year’s  Holstein  show  at  the  State  Fair 
was  again  the  largest  in  the  entire  country, 
an  honor  that  the  Empire  State  has  now  en¬ 
joyed  for  four  consecutive  years.  The  quality 
of  the  show  for  all  breeds  was  demonstrated 
when  10  of  the  champion  ribbons  and  many 
of  the  blue  ribbons  at  the  national  show  in  the 
Midwest  were  won  by  cattle  exhibited  at  the 
New  York  show.  This  reflects  very  favorably 
on  all  cattle  in  New  York  State^where  some 
of  the  best  farmer-breeder  herds  in  the 
United  States  can  be  found. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  is  justly  popular 


as  a  farmer-breeder  show  and  the  farmers 
who  make  their  living  selling  milk  get  most 
of  the  winnings.  County  herd  groups  play  an 
important  part  in  the  show  at  Syracuse  and 
provide  the  means  through  which  every  small 
farmer  breeder  pi  every  county  in  the  State 
can  be  represented  with  cattle  at  the  show. 
The  inadequate  housing  has  necessitated 
stabling  approximately  one-third  of  the  cattle 
under  makeshift  conditions. 

This  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
efforts  to  insure  a  proper  setting  with  ade¬ 
quate  housing  facilities  for  all  cattle  shown 
at  the  Fair.  Only  thus  can  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  features  of  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  be  suitably  demonstrated. 


When  Winter  Comes 

■pARLY  next  week,  the  sun  will  reach  its 
most  southerly  annual  declination  and 
the  northern  hemisphere  will  experience  its 
shortest  day  —  and  longest  night  —  of  the 
year.  Thus  the  dark,  cold  season  of  Winter 
begins,  lightened  some  by  the  white  bright¬ 
ness  of  snow  and  warmed  only  by  the  stove, 
the  furnace  or  hearth. 

For  the  farmer,  Winter  means  working  from 
dark  to  dark.  It  means  more  fuel  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  more  bedding  and  litter.  It  means 
slipperiness,  snow  removal  and  sanding; 
chains,  cold  fingers  and  gloves;  frosted  barn 
windows  and  steaming  manure  piles. 

It  means,  too,  sight  of  the  stars  by  morning 
and  night,  and  of  the  rise  and  set  of  the  sun. 
It  means  a  freshness  of  feeling  in  the  cold 
silence  of  dawn,  and  the  warmth  of  fireside 
evenings.  For  all  that  Winter  lacks,  it  is  pure 
in  its  touch  on  earth,  on  society  and  on  the 
individual  spirit. 

On  the  farm,  it  “asks  a  little  of  us  here.” 
For  the  reasonable  man,  it  can  offer  and  give 
as  much  as  it  asks  and  takes. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  straight  thinking  expressed  in  every  article 
on  the  editorial  page  of  your  November  7  issue 
causes  me  to  write  my  thanks  and  congratula¬ 
tions.  Also,  I  believe  that  the  publication  of 
Arthur  P.  Chew’s  articles  on  agriculture  will  be 
most  worthwhile  at  this  time.  Agriculture  is  in¬ 
deed  “At  the  Crossroads”  and  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  straight  thinking  to  pull  it  through  to 
the  place  that  it  should  occupy  as  the  bulwark 
of  our  democracy. 

I  hope  to  save  the  five  articles  and  use  them 
as  the  basis  for  discussion  panels  in  our  local 
civic  groups.  Agriculture  certainly  needs  more 
understanding  and  more  dedicated  leadership.  I 
believe  that  your  paper  is  contributing  well 
toward  both.  Wm.  C.  Wenner,  Manager 

Northwestern  Rural  Electric  Coop.  Assn. 

Pennsylvania 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for' several 
years  and  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  well  pleased 
to  note  you  are  backing  the  farmers’  interest  100 
per  cent  in  your  editorial,  “After  the  Milk  Strike.” 
I  am  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  think  your  edi¬ 
torial  applies  to  Pennsylvania  farmers  as  well 
as  to  New  York  farmers.  s.  H.  E. 

Pennsylvania 


Why  do  you  call  it  a  “Milk  Strike”?  There  was 
no  milk  strike  in  New  York  City.  It  was  simply 
a  labor  strike,  the  same  as  hundreds  of  others. 
A  real  milk  strike  would  not  have  to  last  five 
days.  Two  days  would  be  enough  to  bring  some 
pedple  to  their  senses.  g.  a. 

New  York 


Brevities 

“And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  Son,  and 
wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  Him 
in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn.”  —  Luke  2:7. 

It  is  best  not  to  breed  cows  within  two  months 
after  calving.  They  need  this  rest  period  to  get 
back  in  proper  physical  condition  for  their  next 
pregnancy. 

We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  first  page  of  our 
Woman  and  Home  section  in  this  issue  (page 
760).  There  is  a  symbolism  worthy  of  meditation, 
both  in  the  picture  arrangement  and  in  the  simple 
verse. 

With  crops  harvested  and  more  time  at  hand, 
now  is  the  time  to  spread  lime  on  level  fields. 
Even  on  snow,  the  lime  has  a  head  start  in  sweet¬ 
ening  the  soils  for  spring  planting  and  then  for 
summer  growth  of  crops.- 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
has  used  the  “inspired  leak”  method 
tc  reveal  the  details  of  the  new  Ben¬ 
son  Plan  for  farm  price  supports.  All 
major  details  were  revealed  in  the 
Washington  Outlook  column  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  method 
by  Benson  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
White  House  has  ben  receiving  dis¬ 
couraging  reports  from  Congressmen 
about  the  chances  for  the  program  in 
the  next  session. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Benson 
has  used  a  device  which  served  the 
previous  administration  well  and  of¬ 
ten.  It  is  a  means  of  building  up  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  a  proposal  before  it  is 
actually  offered.  If  the  public  support 
fails  to  materialize,  the  proposal  may 
never  be  offered,  and  those  who  con¬ 
ceived  it  can  deny  ever  thinking  of 
it  in  the  first  place.  Usually  a  single 
widely-circulated  reporter  is  selected, 
and  this  reporter  writes  up  the  de¬ 
tails  without  even  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
got  the  information.  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  chose  two  reporters,  one  repre¬ 
senting  a  major  wire  service  and  re¬ 
presenting  a  financial  newspaper. 
Most  of  the  details  were  described  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  but  the  two  reporters  were 
given  a  more  complete  picture,  even 
including  possible  proposals  which 
have  not  yet  received  final  top  USDA 
approval. 

The  so-called  two-price  plan  was 
revealed  as  the  major  part  of  the 
Benson  Plan,  as  previously  outlined 
here.  Wheat,  rice,  peanuts  and  cotton 
would  come  in  for  this  type  of  price¬ 
propping.  But  the  two  reporters  were 
told  that  the  parts  of  these  crops  to 
be  used  for  human  consumption  with¬ 
in  the  U.  S.  would  be  accorded  100 
per  cent  of  parity  price  supports. 
However,  the  new  parity  formula 
would  be  used.  Since  this  is  lower 
in  the  case  of  the  basic  farm  com¬ 
modities,  100  per  cent  of  parity  sup¬ 
ports  would  eventually  be  slightly 
lower  than  the  present  90  per  cent. 

Another  point  not  finally  decided 


upon,  but  submitted  to  the  two  re¬ 
porters  to  gain  public  reaction,  was  a 
proposal  for  a  shift  to  flexible  price 
supports  for  dairy  products  ranging 
from  60  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
parity;  the  present  range  is  75-90 
per  cent.  This  was  the  only  thought 
about  milk  and  its  products,’  which 
reveals  the  fact  that  Department  ot 
Agriculture  officials  are  completely 
“up  the  creek”  about  long-range 
dairy  product  legislation. 

Corn  would  be  continued  under  90 
per  cent  of  parity  during  1955,  though 
the  plan  is  to  ask  flexible  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  this  crop.  However,  the  ac¬ 
tual  dollars-and-cents  price  support 


Priority 

The  snow  that  fell  last  night 
Means  many  labors; 

But  first  of  all,  — 

A  pathway  to  my  neighbor’s. 

C.  W.  Vandenburgh 


level  would  drop  with  the  shift  to 
the  new  parity.  There  would  be  no 
udden  shift  to  the  new  parity,  though. 
The  change  would  be  gradual  over  a 
period  of  a  few  years. 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  now 
anxiously  awaiting  public  reaction. 
Time  is  short.  The  hope  is  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  will  call  for  the  new 
Benson  Plan,  without  outlining  its 
details,  in  his  mid-January  State  of 
the  Union  message  to  Congress,  and 
that  Secretary  Benson  will  be  able  to 
unveil  it  for  congressional  committees 
shortly  thereafter.  Meanwhile,  White 
House  reaction  continues  to  be  nega¬ 
tive;  not  hostile,  but  asking  some  as¬ 
surance  that  the  program  ean  actually 
be  passed. 

The  two-price  plan  rests  on  a  sup¬ 
ported  price  within  the  U.  S.  and  sales 
abroad  at  free  world  prices.  There  is 


fear  that  foreign  nations  might  con¬ 
sider  this  “dumping”  and  might  re¬ 
taliate  with  price  cuts  on  their  own 
farm  commodities  as  well  as  in  re¬ 
duced  purchases  of  U.  S. -produced 
commodities. 

There  is  some  doubt  also  about 
Benson’s  proposed  “Brannan  Plan” 
for  wool,  under  which  U.  S.  producers 
would  sell  their  wool  at  going  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  the  Government  would 
make  direct  payments  to  the  produc¬ 
ers  tovbring  their  total  earnings  up  to 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  parity.  These 
payments  would  come  out  of  duties 
collected  on  foreign  wuol  which  would 
probably  be  pegged  considerably 
higher  than  at  present. 

Further  doubt  centers  around  the 
ominously  quiet  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation.  The  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  very  close  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  has  not  only  been  consulted 
in  advance  of  policy  decisions,  with 
ether  farm  organizations  waiting  to 
be  advised  until  after  the  decisions 
have  been  made,  but  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  has  also  been  consulted  about 
the  content  of  speeches  by  adminis¬ 
tration  leaders  before  the  speeches 
have  been  delivered. 

The  two-price  plan  has  long  been 
advocated  by  the  National  Grange, 
which  has  been  treated  politely  but 
coldly.  The  Farm  Bureau,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  assailed  this  sort  of 
program  since  it  was  first  proposed. 
The  Farm  Bureau  has  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  two-price  plans  are  merely 
disguised  “dumping”  methods.  The 
organization  has  long  backed  efforts 
to  increase  world  trade  by  lowering 
tariff  banders  and  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  It  feels  that  U.  S. 
surpluses  moving  freely  under  two- 
price  plans  might  disrupt  world  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  might,  in  the  end,  be 
ruinous  to  markets  for  U.  S.  farm 
commodities  abroad.  The  organization 
has  not  said  a  world  publicly  since 
the  trend  of  Benson’s  thinking  started 
in  the  two-price  direction,  and  the 
administration  anxiously  awaits  that 
word. 

In  short,  although  the  “inspired 
leak”  presented  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  the  complete  picture  of 
those  parts  of  the  Benson  Plan  which 
are  finally  settled  and  also  those 
parts  which  are  still  in  the  process 
of  decision,  there  is  still  a  long,  long 
road  to  travel  before  the  Benson  Plan 
can  actually  be  presented  to  Congress 
as  a  formal  proposal. 

Harry  Lando 


The  1953-54  Ward  W.  Stevens  Hol¬ 
stein  Scholarship  has  been  awarded 
one-half  to  Thomas  K.  Coyne,  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  and  one-half  to  Clark  C. 
Phillips,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Each  will  re¬ 
ceive  $250  from  the  fund  set  up  in 
1948  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  honor  of  the  late  Ward 
W.  Stevens,  pioneer  Holstein  breeder 
and  dairy  cattle  judge.  Coyne  is  the 
son  of  Martin  E.  Coyne,  one  of  the 
leading  Holstein  breeders  of  Living¬ 
ston  County.  He  has  been  in  4-H 
work  since  1944  and  has  shown  cattle 
at  Caledonia  Fair  for  nine  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  His  first  calf  was  a  bull 
from  his  Dad’s  herd  that  he  de¬ 
veloped  and  showed  to  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  honors.  He  has  been  active 
in  4-H  judging  since  1945  under  R. 
B.  Ace,  Livingston  County  4-H 
Leader,  competing  in  Western  New 
York  contests  and  at  the  State  Fair. 
He  entered  Cornell  in  1951,  major¬ 
ing  in  dairy  husbandry,  and  aspires 
to  a  berth  on  the  Dairy  Judging 
Team  this  year. 


the  State  dress  revue  winner.  Theme 
of  this  year’s  Congress  was  “Working 
Together  for  World  Understanding.” 
Winners  from  all  over  the  country 
participated  in  group  discussions, 
sightseeing  at  museums  and  other 
places  of  interest,  and  being  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  donors  of  national 
awards. 


Patrick  Dube  of  the  Fish  River 
Valley  4-H  Club  in  Eagle  Lake,  led 
by  Miss  Josephine  Gagnon,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  purebred  Holstein  heifer 
from  the  Maine  Holstein  Breeder’s 
Assn,  though  the  efforts  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Committee  and  Clement  Dun¬ 
ning,  County  Agent  for  Southern 
Aroostook.  Patrick  will  have  to  turn 
over  to  the  Committee  the  first 
heifer  calf  at  two  months  of  age  or 
over  in  payment  for  the  original 
heifer. 


A  team  representing  Connecticut 
won  first  place  in  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  NEPPCO  Egg  Grad¬ 


ing  Contest.  Richard  Carl  and  Frank 
Manfreda,  Jr.,  both  of  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  were  the  team  members.  Carl 
placed  first  in  the  individual  scoring, 
with  181  points  out  of  a  possible  200. 
Manfreda  placed  fourth  with  a  score 
of  174.  Second  place  winner  was 
Bruce  Ulmer,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
scoring  179.  Peter  Covery,  George 
town,  Mass.,  and  Clarence  Hullfish, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  tied  for  third  place 
with  177  points.  Allen  Berndt,  Victor, 
N.  Y.,  won  fifth  place  with  173  points 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  tied 
for  second  place  team  scores.  Joe 
Rose,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Covery 
made  up  the  Massachusetts  team. 
Roger  Lacandro,  New  Bruswick,  N. 
J.,  and  Hullfish  made  up  the  New 
Jersey  team.  Pennsylvania  won  third 
place  represented  by  James  Brock, 
Somerset,  Pa.,  and  Ulmer.  New  York 
was  fourth,  represented  by  James 
Turner,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  and  Berndt. 
Fifth  place  went  to  Maryland,  repre¬ 
sented  by  William  Walker  and  Lee 
Stevens,  both  of  Easton.  d. 


Five  national  winners  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  delegation  of  29  New 
York  State  4-H’ers  attending  the  re¬ 
cent  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago.  They  are:  Hope  Caswell, 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  farm 
and  home  safety  winner;  Anna  Rose 
Ferraioli,  Altamont,  Albany  County, 
recreation  and  rural  arts;  Marlene 
Seme,  LaFargeville,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  Clothing;  James  L.  Baker,  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County,  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation;  and  Harold  Miller,  An- 
cramdale,  Columbia  County,  dairy 
achievement.  Also  in  the  group  was 
a  brother-and-sister  team,  Johannes 
and  Gretel  Findeisen  of  Garrattsville, 
Otsego  County.  Johannes  is  a  north¬ 
eastern  winner  in  forestry,  and  Gretel 


Later 


This  is  the  second  time  in  history  that  the  New  York  State  team  walked 
off  with  highest  honors  from  the  National  4-H  Judging  Contest  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  held  Nov.  28  -  Dec.  5  at  Chicago.  Left 
to  right:  David  Taylor  (16)  of  Lawtons;  Prof.  Harold  A.  Willman  of 
Cornell  University,  team  coach ;  William  Hill  (19)  of  Pine  City;  and  Don 

Taylor  (16)  also  of  Lawtons. 


ONLY  24  A  DAY  PER^ 

COW!  MIX  12  LBS,  TO  A 
TON  OF  FEED,  THE  50  LB, 
KOW-MM  DRUM  CUTS 
COST  FROM  554  TO 
364  A  LB.  GOOD 
YEAR  ’ROUND 
PROTECTION 


For  Better  Calves,  higher 
year  ’round  milk  checks, 
get  trusted  KOW  KAPE. 
At  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  COW  BOOM 

Send  for  24-page  Illustrated 
treatise:  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle." 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


Save  '/3...Buy  501b.Drum 


YOUR  LIVESTOCK 
NEED  T-M  SALT 
EVERY  DAY 

This  simple  test  proves  it! 


Put  plain  salt  in  one  side  of  a  salt  feeding 
station  and  Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 
in  the  other.  Let  your  livestock  choose. 

Instinctively,  they  prefer  the  T-M  Salt 
because  it  contains  the  cobalt,  manganese, 
iron,  copper,  iodine  and  zinc  they  need. 
Salt  and  trace  minerals  are  necessary  for 
efficient  digestion  and  assimilation  .  .  ,  for 
healthy  growth,  repair  and  reproduction, 
for  low  feeding  costs,  bigger  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  It’s  low  in  cost.  Feeding  it 
free  choice  is  good  livestock  management. 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

MORTON 


TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


% 


*  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CELLARS.  CISTERNS 
5*  IRRIGATE— flit  TANKS— DRAW  WELL  WATER 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  75'  High'oT  1600 

GPH  from  25' well  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Sm 
Blade  Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  M2  H  P.  Motor.  Will  AQ«; 
not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose  Immediate 
Money  Back  Guarantee  Send  Check.  M  O.,  or  C.O.D.'Vy  c 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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Dairy  Cows  in 


Winter  Q 


When  properly  compounded  and  carrying  sufficient 

protein .  home-grown  grains  make  the  most 

* 

economical  winter  dairy  feed  mixture.  The 
various  mixes  described  here  should 
be  fed  with  differen  t  kinds  of  hay. 


This  deep-bodied  Guernsey  cow, 
Bournedale  Princess  Ladybird,  is 
the  money -making  kind.  She  topped 
the  females  at  the  recent  Bourne- 
dale  Farm  dispersal  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  selling  for  $3,000. 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


uarters 


One  of  the  top  quality  Ayrshires  at 
Blackwood  Farm,  Douglassville, 
Berks  County,  Pa.,  is  Strathbar 
Majors  Fairy.  She  exemplifies  good 
feed,  care  and  management  in 
combination  with  superior  breeding. 


. b'|N  most  dairy  farms,  cows 

are  fed  better  in  winter 
quarters  than  they  are  on 
late  summer  and  fall 
pastures.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  individual 
cows  will,  on  the  average,’ 
produce  about  eight  per  cent  more 
milk  for  a  comparable  period  of 
winter  lactation  than  they  did  on 
midsummer  and  later  pastures.  The 
usual  surplus  of  milk  in  the  Spring 
is  occasioned  by  more  females  being 
bred  to  freshen  at  that  time  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  cows  which  have 
been  milking  during  the  Winter  re¬ 
ceive  a  stimulus  from  spring  pasture. 

When  home  grown  grain  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  should  be  used  to  its  greatest 
possible  extent  in  compounding  a 
feed  mixture.  Dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  is  also  relatively  high  in  pro¬ 
tein.  A  good  plan,  prices  permitting, 
is  to  make  a  high  protein  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts,  linseed, 
soybean,  cottonseed  and  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meals;  this  can  then  be  added 
to  the  grain  mixture  to  make  up  the 
desired  protein  content. 

With  these  basic  considerations  in 
mind  we  can  now  proceed  to  formu¬ 
late  some  suitable  dairy  grain  mix¬ 
tures  for  winter  feeding,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  kind  of  roughage  that 
is  to  be  fed.  Always  remember  that 
for  best  returns  from  feeding  the 
dairy  cows  and  growing  stock  they 
should  have  constant  access  to  clean 
water,  salt  and-  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture. 

When  Various  Hays  Are  Fed 

Let  us  assume  that  for  the  coming 
Winter  we  have  only  timothy  hay 
or  some  other  non-legume  roughages, 
and  that  there  is  also  plenty  of  both 
grass  silage  and  corn  silage.  These 
roughages  are  to  be  fed  daily  at 
their  usual  rates  of  one  pound  of 
dry  roughage  and  three  pounds  of 
silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight.  The  next  consideration  con¬ 
cerns  the  percentage  of  protein  most 
desirable  to  use  in  the  grain  mixture. 
Numerous  tests  have  shown  that 
when  non-legume  roughages  are  fed 
exclusively,  a  grain  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  from  20  to  22  per  cent  total 
protein  is  best. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  20  per 
cent  dairy  feed  mixture,  using  the 
greatest  possible  amounts  of  home 
grown  grains,  the  following  combi¬ 
nations  are  suitable,  expressed  in 
pounds:  corn,  oats,  barley  and 

wheat,  or  a  combination  of  them 
1,100;  a  30  per  cent  commercial  pro¬ 
tein  dairy  feed,  900.  (Salt,  20,  and 
steamed  bonemeal,  20,  should  be 
used  in  all  grain  mixtures). 

When  a  24  per  cent  commercial 
protein  feed  is  used  instead  of  a 
30  per  cent  feed,  add  200  pounds 
more  of  the  high  protein  feed  and 
decrease  the  grain  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount. 

A  good  22  per  cent  dairy  mixture 
can  be  made  as  follows:  Grain  (as 
discussed),  800;  wheat  bran,  200; 
either  or  combinations  of  distillers’ 
dried  grains  (corn),  brewers’  dried 
grains,  or  corn  gluten  feed,  600; 
home  made  high  protein  mixture, 
consisting  of  linseed  oil  meal,  100; 
soybean  oil  meal,  100;  cottonseed 
meal,  100:  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal, 
100,  (total  400). 

For  use  with  good  quality  mixed 
hay,  a  grain  mixture  containing 
from  18  to  19  per  cent  total  protein 
will  be  adequate.  This  can  be  com¬ 
pounded  by  using  the  following  in¬ 


gredients  as  stated  in  terms  of 
pounds:  Either  home  grown  or  pur¬ 
chased  grains  as  suggested,  1,000; 
wheat  bran,  200;  either,  or  combi¬ 
nations  of  distillers’  dried  grains 
(corn)  or  brewers’  dried  grains,  or 
corn  gluten  feed,  600;  home  made 
high  protein  mixture,  200.  If  desired, 
a  30  per  cent  commercial  protein 
dairy  feed  may  be  substituted,  pound 
for  pound,  for  the  home  made  high 
protein  mixture. 

Extensive  tests  at  the  New  York 
and  other  state  stations  have  shown 
that  when  the  hay  is  a  good  quality 
legume,  such  as  clover  or  alfalfa,  a 
16  per  cent  grain  mixture  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  In  order  to  make  up  a  grain 
mixture  containing  a  total  of  about 
16  per  cent  protein  the  following 
poundage  combinations  are  sug¬ 
gested:  Either  home  grown  or  pur¬ 
chased  grains,  1,300;  wheat  bran, 
200;  either  or  combinations  of  dis¬ 
tillers’  (corn),  brewers’  dried  grains, 
or  corn  gluten  feed,  300;  home  made 
high  protein  mixture,  200. 

Grain  Feeding  and  Milk  Production 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  most 
profitable  level  at  which  to  feed 
grain  in  relation  to  milk  production, 
considering  all  influencing  factors, 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  coopera¬ 
tive  tests  with  10  state  stations.  The 
roughage  allowance  was  based  on 
using  an  average  of  18  pounds  of 
good  quality  hay  per  1,000  pounds  of 
liveweight  daily,  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  kinds  of  roughage.  In  the 
Northeast,  the  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  conducted  the  cooperative 
tests.  The  other  state  stations  in¬ 
cluded,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Mary¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  South 
Dakota,  and  Virginia.  Differences 
were  calculated  with  an  average  of 
'about  five  pounds  variation  in  milk 
production,  and  with  varying  butter- 
fat  percentages  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  five  per  cent. 

The  results  show  in  part  that  when 


the  price  of  100  pounds  of  grain  is 
-three-fourths  the  price  of  100  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  four  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  it  is  nob  profitable  to  feed  more 
than  13  pounds  of  grain  daily  to  a  cow 
weighing  1,000  pounds  and  producing 
30  pounds  of  milk.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  cow  produced  3fi  pounds 
cf  this  test  milk  daily  it  is  desirable 
and  profitable  to  increase  her  grain 
allowance  up  to  16  pounds  daily.  If 
she  produces  40  pounds  daily  then  19 
pounds  of  grain  is  the  upper  limit; 
while  for  50  pounds  of  milk  it  is  24. 

When  grain  is  selling  at  the  same 
price  as  four  per  cent  milk,  the  upper 
limits  for  profitable  grain  feeding  are 
as  follows:  30  pounds  of  milk  (m.)  — 
12  pounds  of  grain  (g.);  35  m.  —  14 
£.;  50  m.  —  21  g. 

If  grain  is  selling  at  one  and  one- 
quarter  times  the  price  of  four  per 
cent  milk  then  the  milk  production 

—  feeding  ratios  are:  30  m.  —  11  g.; 
35  m.  —  13  g.;  40  m.  —  15  g.;  50  m. 

—  19  g. 

With  grain  selling  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  price  of  milk  then  the 
best  feeding  ratios  would  be:  30  m.  — 
10  g.;  35  m.  —  12  g.;  40  m.  —  14  g.; 
50  m.  —  18  g.,  per  1,000  pounds  live- 
weight,  with  adjustments  made  in 
proportion  either  up  or  down  for 
bodyweight. 

These  calculations  have  taken  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  suggested 
maximum  limits  for  grain  feeding 
may,  with  some  cows,  cause  a  decline 
in  milk  yield.  The  average  results  of 
these  tests,  however,  show  that  the 
milk  reductions  were  not  significant, 
and  that  the  sustained  milk  yield  can 
then  be  adjusted  as  needed  to  grain 
fed  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  milk 
and  grain.  It  is  well  to  note  that  if 
two  or  more  pounds  of  either  good 
quality  legume  or  mixed  hay  are  fed, 
per  100  pounds  bodyweight,  it  will 
support  a  daily  four  per  cent  milk 
production  of  about  10  pounds.  A 
daily  production  of  20  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk  will  need  only  five 
pounds  of  grain  to  supplement  the 
hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  rough¬ 


Sunbeam  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Now  that  the  cows  are  back  in  the  barn  it  is  time  to  clip  their  sides  and 
udders.  Clipping  the  milking  females  means  milk  with  lower  bacteria  counts 
and  it  also  means  healthier  udders.  Now  is  the  time  to  trim  and  shape  the 

cows’  hooves,  too. 


ages,  in  order  to  sustain  this  volume 
of  production. 

Good  management  Essential 

Regardless  of  how  expertly  the 
dairy  cow  is  fed  she  will  not  produce 
to  her  utmost  ability  unless  she  is 
also  properly  managed.  Housing, 
handling  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  is  milked  are  important  factors, 
all  of  which  materially  influence  the 
individual’s  milk  flow.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  matter  of  herd  health, 
which  can  be  greatly  aided  by  having 
regular  examinations  made  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  at  least  once  a  year.  • 

Cow  comfort  is  only  obtained  when 
the  animals  have  clean,  dry,  well 
ventilated  quarters,  and  when  they 
also  are  liberally  provided  with  good 
bedding.  The  most  important  single 
factor  contributing  to  cow  comfort  is 
the  ventilating  system.  This  is  true 
because  a  suitable  ventilating  system 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
the  barn  dry  and  warm  without  its 
being  too  hot,  as  well  as  providing 
fresh  air.  Whenever  the  barn  venti¬ 
lating  system,  or  any  farm  building 
construction  work,  is  to  be  changed 
or  new  material  installed,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  consult  with  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  whose  office  is  usually 
located  in  the  county  seat.  In  those 
states,  such  as  New  York,  that  have 
district  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture,  it  is  likewise  a 
good  plan  to  get  in  touch  with  them 
for  advice  and  assistance. 

When  we  make  visits  to  dairy 
farms  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
numerous  times  that  the  feet  of  some 
individuals  need  trimming;  this  ap¬ 
plies  especially  to  old  bulls.  It  is 
readily  understood  that  when  a  ma¬ 
ture  bull’s  feet  have  been  neglected, 
with  consequent  excessive  growth 
and  usually  with  some  malformation 
of  the  hoof,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  correct.  In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to 
have  an  experienced  man  or  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  perform  the  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  feet  are  regularly 
and  properly  trimmed  the  operation 
is  not  too  difficult. 

The  tools  needed  are  a  rasp,  hoof 
nippers,  hammer  and  a  sharp  chisel. 
Stand  the  animal  on  a  wooden  floor 
or  block,  and  first  shape  the  hoof  with 
the  chisel  by  using  it  and  the  ham¬ 
mer.  Follow  this  by  picking  up  the 
foot,  which  may  be  partially  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  small  woodeff  block  about 
12  inches  high,  smooth  off  the  outer 
hoof  edge  with  the  rasp  and  pare  off 
the  horny  part  of  the  bottom  as 
needed  with  the  nippers,  and  then 
smooth  it  with  the  rasp.  Do  not  take 
off  so  much  of  the  hard  shell  on  the 
bottom  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
animal  to  walk  on  the  soft  and  tender 
part  of  the  foot  cushion.  A  cattle 
leader  in  the  nose  of  females  and  a 
bull  staff  in  the  nose  ring  of  bulls 
are  essential  to  use  with  most  ani¬ 
mals  w'hen  trimming  their  feet;  keep 
the  head  elevated  but  not  too  high 
to  prevent  swallowing.  With  older 
and  difficult  animals  the  hind  legs 
may  be  lifted  by  having  two  men, 
one  on  each  side,  place  a  strong 
piece  of  wood  or  timber  in  front  of 
the  hock  to  be  elevated.  The  leg  is 
then  raised  by  pulling  back  and  up, 
it  may  then  be  supported  on  a  wooden 
block  where  the  operator  may  work 
on  it. 

When  the  cows  are  well  fed,  prop¬ 
erly  housed  and  kindly  managed  they 
show  their  appreciation  by  filling  the 
milk  pail. 
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Pasture  for  Sheep 


I  am  particularly  interested  in  pre¬ 
paring  pasture  for  my  sheep.  My 
soil  was  just  limed,  but  otherwise 
it  has  Stood  idle  for  10  years.  Is  it 
possible  to  put  in  buckwheat  early 
next  Spring,  then  plow  it  under  and 
seed  pasture  plants  that  would  be 
ready  for  grazing  next  Fall?  I  want 
to  start  with  about  20  sheep  on  two 
fields  of  10  acres  each.  g.  f.  s. 

New  York 

Sheep  do  not  require  an  acre 
apiece  of  good  pasture  during  the 
grazing  season.  Forage  from  nutriti¬ 
ous  grasses  and  legumes  on  an  acre 
of  land  should  satisfy  the  needs  of 
eight  to  10  sheep.  Thus,  you  will  not 
need  to  begin  to  seed  20  acres  of 
pasture  for  your  flock  of  20,  but 
just  two  or  three.  If  you  are  able  to 
harvest  hay  or  silage  from  additional 
acreage,  it  would  be  wise  to  seed  a 
few  more  acres  in  anticipation  of 
your  later  needs  occasioned  by  a 
larger  flock.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  seed  more  land  than  necessary  if 
you  cannot  put  the  forage  product 
to  economic  use. 

Because  your  soil  has  been  idle 
for  10  years,  it  should  be  tested  to 
determine  if  your  recent  lime  appli¬ 
cation  brought  the  pH  up  to  such  a 
level  as  will  support  abundant  grass 
and  legume  growth.  Samples  of  soil 
may  be  analyzed  by  your  county 
agent,  by  the  agronomy  department 
at  Cornell,  by  various  fertilizer 
companies  and  farm  'supply  firms.  A 
pH  value  of  6.5  is  recommended  for 
suitable  pasture  plant  stands.  When 
the  pH  of  your  soil  is  being  de¬ 
termined,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash  levels  may  also  be  analyzed. 

The  best  time  to  seed  will  be  next 
Spring  jvhen  you  should  plow  thor¬ 
oughly,  disc  harrow,  manure  and 
fertilize  with  500  pounds  of  a  4-12-16 
fertilizer  or,  without  manure,  800 
pounds,  depending  on  the  fertility 
level  of  your  soil  as  determined  by 
the  tests.  It  is  possible  that  a  5-10-10 
ration  would  be  satisfactory  also. 
When  the  manure  and  fertilizer  are 
worked  in  with  another  harrowing, 
you  may  proceed  with  a  seeding.  The 
best  choice  for  nurse  crop  to  a  grass- 
legume  permanent  stand  is  oats.  Two 


bushels  of  forage  oats  seeded  with 
five  pounds  red  clover,  five  pounds 
alfalfa,  two  pounds  Ladino  clover 
and  five  pounds  of  either  bromegrass 
or  timothy  should  ’  give  you  both 
abundant  and  quick,  then  long- 
range  stands  for  grazing. 

Although  buckwheat  returns  valu¬ 
able  organic  matter  and  plant  nu¬ 
trients  to  the  soil  when  turned  under 
as  a  green  manure,  you  would  have 
little  good  and  early  pasture  from  it. 
It  is  not  a  desirable  plant  for  sheep. 
Furthermore,  you  would  have  to  de¬ 
lay  establishment  of  your  funda¬ 
mental  pasture  for  at  least  one,  if 
not  two,  of  the  four  seasons. 

You  must  practice  rotational  graz¬ 
ing  on  your  pastures  once  they  are 
established.  Alfalfa,  particularly,  is 
a  plant  subject  to  damage  and  death 
from  over,  or  untimely  grazing.  The 
clover  legumes  have  been  known  to 
cause  bloat,  also.  The  quality  of  their 
feed,  however,  is  high  enough  to 
justify  taking  the  risks.  One  should, 
however,  watch  his  sheep  at  pasture 
and  not  let  them  go  without  frequent 
inspection.  Rotational  grazing,  be¬ 
sides  being  of  economic  value,  tends 
to  diminish  the  incidence  of  intestin¬ 
al  worms  in  sheep. 

j.  N.  B. 


“1  think  1  found  one  of  those  stray 
heifers  you  mentioned ,  Uncle  Art!” 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  December 
4,  1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady 
this  week  with  a  continuing  stronger 
undertone.  Demand  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive;  supplies  increased  considerably. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef  type  steers  — 
Medium  grade  $16.50-17.30.  Dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good 
grade  $12-14.50;  Medium  $11-13.50; 
Common  $6.15-11.  Slaughter  cows — 
Good  grade  $11-12.40;  Medium 
$10.50-11.50;  Cutters  $9.30-10.40; 
Heavy  Canners  $7.50-9.00;  Light 
Canners  $6.00-7.50;  Shelly  Canners 
$3.70-6.40.  Slaughter  bulls  —  Good 
grade  $14-14.80;  Medium  $11,60- 
13.90;  Common  $10.80-12. 

The  calf  market  held  firm.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  and  supplies 
increased.  Prices  per  head:  •  Choice 
vealers  $65-68;  Good  $56-65;  Medi¬ 
um  $41-55;  Common  and  Culls  $18- 
35;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $12-24;  Bobs, 
65-85  lbs.,  $7.00-11;  Bobs,  under  65 
lbs.,  $7.00  and  down.  • 

The  hog  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairy  active,  supplies 
moderate.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $21-22.50;  heavyweights 
$17.50-18.70;  Medium  and  Light 
Sows  $17-18.50;  Heavy  Sows  $16.50- 
17.40;  Heavy  Boars  $10-11.40;  Shoats 
$13  each;  Small  Pigs  $4,50-11.50 
each. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice, -as  of  December  7,  1953. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $28-30; 
Choice  $26-27;  Good  $22-24;  Medi¬ 
um  $20-22;  Common  $18-20. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$18-22;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medium 

December  19,  1953 


$12-14;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$14-16. 

Cows  —  Choice  $13.75-14.25;  Good 
$13-13.75;  Common  and  Medium 
$9.25-12.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$9,25-12.75;  Canners  $8.00-9,00. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.  $19-23;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $18-22;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $13-15; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $20- 
23;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs.  $13-16. 

Vealers  —  Choice  and  Prime  $28- 
30;  Good  $23-26;  Medium  $15-20; 
Cull  and  Common  $5.00-10. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$20-22;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $15- 
18;  Common  Lambs  $8.00-13;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $3.00-7.00. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $21- 
23;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$24-24.50;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $25-25.50;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $25-25.50;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.  $24-24.50;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $23.50-24. 


Pig  Feeders  Want  Clean 
Garbage 

Massachusetts  swine  owners  feeding 
garbage  to  their  pigs  are  asking  for 
help  from  the  housewives.  Their  prob¬ 
lem  is  very  easily  solved  by  the 
housewives  placing  only  garbage  in 
the  garbage  cans  and  by  depositing 
their  junk  and  rubbish  elsewhere. 

In  most  areas  in  Massachusetts,  the 
garbage  collector  raises  swine  and  he 
takes  the  garbage  directly  to  his 
farm,  distributing  it  to  feeding  plat¬ 
forms  or  dumping  it  on  the  ground 
for  the  hogs  to  pick  over.  What  the 
hogs  find  for  their  next  meal  is  a 
curious  assortment.  What  should  be 
garbage  only  is  found  to  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  tin  cans,  empty 
cartons,  broken  light  bulbs,  silver¬ 
ware,  old  newspapers,  sanitary  nap¬ 
kins,  biown  fuses,  pieces  of  wire,  and 


literally  dozens'  of  other  items  which 
do  not  belong  in  the  garbage  pail. 

By  keeping  these  foreign  objects 
out  of  the  garbage  container,  residents 
can  help  in  at  least  five  ways:  (1) 
Eliminate  the  terrific  cost  of  handling 
this  waste  material.  (2)  Reduce  the 
sanitation  problems  on  the  hog  farms. 
(3)  Cut  death  losses  resulting  from 
hogs  eating  broken  glass,  poisons  and 
metal.  (4)  Decrease  mechanical  in¬ 
juries  from-  contacts  with  glass  and 
metals.  (5)  Reduce  the  cost  of  raising 
pork  and  thereby  help  to  lower  con¬ 
sumer  pork  prices. 

Farmers  tell  of  pigs  dying  after 
swallowing  small  wires  which  en¬ 
circle  the  caps  on  some  milk  bottles. 
Bobby  pins,  double-pointed  tooth¬ 
picks,  and  countless  other  objects 
.carelessly  thrown  into  garbage  are 
killing  pigs  every  day  on  the  farms. 
One  farmer  told  of  finding  pieces  of 
a  broken  light  bulb  concealed  in  an 
orange  peel  in  the  garbage. 

Swine  owners  in  geneial  feel  that 
all  householders  know  that  garbage 
is  fed  to  pigs  but  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  keep  garbage  free  of  other 
waste  materials.  The  farmers  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts’  Norfolk  County  have  ap¬ 
pealed  for  cooperation  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  through  the  writer,  who  is  county 
livestock  inspector.  He  believes  if 
residents  are  made  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  greatly  improve. 

Proper  assistance  from  the  public 
will  eliminate  unnecessary  losses  to 
swine  owners  and  should  result  in 
consumer  savings  through  lower  pork 
prices.  The  local  garbage  collector  can 
judge  the  extent  of  an  individual’s 
cooperation  each  time  he  lifts  the 
cover  on  a  garbage  pail. 

Massachusetts  True  Tower 


Leptospirosis  on  West  Coast 

One  of  the  new  major  disease 
threats  to  the  nation’s  beef,  dairy 
and  swine  industries,,  leptospirosis, 
has  now  spread  to  new  areas  of  the 
West  Coast.  Veterinarians,  reporting 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  tell  of  outbreaks  where 
the  disease  has  not  appeared  before. 
Cattle  raisers  report  a  sudden  rise 
in  breeding  failures  in  their  herds, 
Examinations  show  that  the  losses 
can  not  be  explained  by  either 
brucellosis  or  vibriosis  outbreaks. 
Extensive  laboratory  tests  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  disease  is  leptospi¬ 
rosis;  the  disease,  rare  only  five  years 
ago,  has  now  been  reported  in  cattle 
in  at  least  40  states  and  in  all  major 
swine-raising  areas  of  the  nation. 
Leptospirosis  can  simulate  other 
breeding  disease  symptoms,  conse¬ 
quently  making  diagnosis  difficult. 

Antibiotics  have  been  used  with 
some  success  in  treating  animals 
during  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
while  blood  transfusions  have  helped 
in  the  late  stages.  In  cases  of  breed¬ 
ing  troubles,  the  services  of  a 
veterinarian  should  be  obtained  and 
his  advice  followed. 


RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing' 26  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents. WeAre  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 
Free  Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS.  PEDIGREED 
Reasonably  Priced  With  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
HORNER’S  BABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J. 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


•^Better  Mothers 
is Cheaper  Gains 
tsMORE  Meat 


More  hog  growers  are  de¬ 
manding  Hampshires  to  get 
that  extra  pig  per  litter ;  more 
pounds  of  quality  red  meat 
per  head:  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcass.  Rapid 
growth,  economy  Of  gain, 
rustling  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profits. 
Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable, 
quality  pork  production.  WRITE  for 
~  breed  literature;  lo- 
m  cation  of  bred  sow 
*  sales;  addresses  of 
nearby  breeders. 


Send  $1.00  fori  yr. sub. 

to  Hampshire  Herdsman, 

breed  magazine. 


SWINE  REGISTRY 


1130  MAIN  Slj  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  l 


BRED  SOWS 

By  Mall  Order! 

Save  tires  and 
t  i  m  el  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
■  .  ,  a  free  service 
. . .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  tor  details 


-  HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS  - 

SPRING  BOARS  &  SOWS  •  ALSO  FALL  Pf  GS 

Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace.  N.  Y.  Grand  Champion 
1953  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D.  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRE  S« 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  HID. 


FOR  SALE:  FEEDER  PIGS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I, 


IN  LARGE  LOTS 
MILTON,  PEMNA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pins 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 
Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  YORKSHIRE  SERVICE  BOARS,  GILTS  & 
Weaned  Pigs.  PINELMA  FARM,  Lawrencewitle,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


- REGISTERED - 


GUERNSEYS 

Serviceable  Age  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves  —  Real  Production  Families 


rrtcea  neasoname 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 

BEEF  CATTLE 


ZENDA  FARMS 


HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 
THE  KIND  THAT  MAKES  FAST  GAINS 
For  Prices  and  Descriptions.  Write  or  Telephone 
CLINTON  MALDON,  Mgr.,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


- -  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - - 

60  COW  HERD — Herd  Sires  S  F  King  and  Suchoice 
Domino  143d.  Open  and  Bred  Heifers.  Bull  Calves 
Available.  KINWOLD  FARMS. 

j.  d.  McKinnon,  r.  d.  i,  elmira,  n.  y. 


DOGS 


BoxLoi'fei  •  JBozcers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


- BEAUTIFUL  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES - 

A.  K.  C.  Registered.  Inoculated.  Wormed. 
MRS.  H.  F.  DUNBAR.  R.  D.  3,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


-  .TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

PUREBRED.  U.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 
Puppies  Now  Ready.  Genuine  Miniatures.  Pets  or 
Breeders.  State  Wants.  MRS.  A.  M.  EDWARDS, 
CHURCH  LANE,  BR I D G E H AM PTON,  L.  I. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


MINIATURE  SCHNAUZERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  TOP 
QUALITY.  JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  POCONO,  PA. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 


-  LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS,  A.  K.  C.  - 

Innoc.,  Bench  and  Field  Ancenstry. 

W.  H.  CONNER,  R.  D.  1,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  WATCHDOG,  PETS.  REGISTERED 
KISS  PULI  KENNELS,  MARLBORO,  NEW  YORK 


BOXERS,  DACHSHUNDS,  POMERANIANS,  PE¬ 
KINGESE.  COLLIES,  SHEPHERDS. 
KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


DANDY  FEMALE  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
$25  Each.  Sire  Toy  Mother  Regular  Foxterricr. 
FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS:  6  Weeks.  $2.00;  About  3  lbs. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


I  NEED  FURS 

Still  paying  the 
highest  prices  for 
Muskrat  and  Mink. 
Send  for  free  price 
list,  shipping  tags. 

BARNET  GELLER, 
551  Beach  130th  St. 
Bell  Harbor, L.l. N.Y. 


-  SAANEN  SIRE  - 

Proven,  Hornless,  Reg.  From  High  Producing  Stock. 
P1NCKEY  FARMS,  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 


HERD  OF  GOATS  —  Some  Purebred.  Winter 
Milkers.  Reasonable.  Telephone  LEhigh  4-6096. 
MRS.  A.  FAIST,  324  E.  122nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  SUFFOLK 
YEARLING  RAMS.  Well  Grown,  Heavy  Boned 
Fellows  of  the  Best  Breeding. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  fJEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE  •  JANUARY  13  and  14,  1954 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  200  HEAD  •  7  BREEDS  •  BRED  GILTS 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SWINE  BREEDERS  OFFER  THEIR  BEST  IN  THIS  GREAT  SHOW  AND  SALE 
Write  to  the  following  for  catalogs  for  a  particular  breed  — 

BERKSHIRES  —  DALE  M.  RITTER,  Secy.,  1511  N.  CAMERON  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
CHESTER  WHITE  —  HAROLD  LITTLE,  Secy.,  HANOVER,  R.  D.  3,  PA. 

DUROCS  —  EARL  HORST,  Secy.,  R.  D.  2,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 

HAMPSHIRES  —  JOHN  L.  ROSENBERGER,  Secy.,  CENTRE  HALL,  PA. 

POLAND  CHINA  —  CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  Secy.,  MILTON,  R.  D.  I.  PA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  —  C.  WARREN  LEININGER,  Secy.,  DENVER,  R.  D.  2,  PA. 
YORKSHIRE  —  GEORGE  E.  COGLEY,  Secy.,  BONKS,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 
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Save  SAFELY  Sy  Tttad 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Vn>  ONUS 
D4YS 
month 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  Stale  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State _ 25 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


DON’T  LET 

mry  water 

RUIN  WASHDAY/ 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
can  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co, 

k.  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  FRUIT,  NUT, 
SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

Complete  descriptions  and  grow¬ 
ing  success  information. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHABRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 

Send  For 
Catalooue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NURSES  •  R.  N.’s 

Various  capacities  —  must  have  recent  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  as  charge  or  floor  nurses:  for  night  super¬ 
visor  at  $245.00  a  month.  On  day  or  evening  shifts, 
$220.00  a  month  as  starting  salaries  —  if  no  recent 
hospital  experience,  pay  rate  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  experience.  Apply  the  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES, 
PINEHAVEN  NURSING  HOME,  PINEWALD,  N.  J. 

WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 
RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAINS? 


It  is  a  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
goes  right  to  the  spot  to  bring  penetrating,  soothing, 
blessed  relief  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
the  joints  and  muscles.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 
CO..  681  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


TREE  RIPENED  ORANGES  or  GRAPEFRUIT  or 
MIXED.  $5.15  Per  Bushel,  Express  Free. 

L.  F.  CORLISS,  BOX  1124,  WINTER  PARK,  FLA. 


Away  in  a  manger,  no  crib  for  His 
bed, 

The  little  Lord  Jesus  laid  down  His 
sweet  head. 

The  stars  in  the  sky  looking  down 
where  He  lay, 

The  little  Lord  Jesus,  asleep  in  the 
hay. 

The  cattle  are  lowing,  the  poor  Baby 
wakes, 

But  little  Lord  Jesus,  no  crying  He 
makes. 

I  love  Thee,  Lord  Jesus;  look  down 
from  the  sky, 

And  stay  by  my  crib,  watching  my 
lullaby. 


Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  newborn  King; 

Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled! 

Joyful  all  ye  nations  rise, 

Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies; 

With  the  angelic  host  proclaim, 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem. 

Mild  He  lays  His  glory  by, 

Born  that  man  no  more  may  die, 
Born  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth 
Born  to  give  them  second  birth. 
Ris’n  with  healing  in  His  wings, 
Light  and  life  to  all  He  brings. 

Hail,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness; 

Hail,  the  heaven-born  Prince  of  Peace! 


While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
by  night, 

All  seated  on  the  ground, 

The  angel  of-  the  Lord  came  down, 
And  glory  shone  around. 

“Fear  not,”  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind; 
“Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind.” 

Thus  spake  the  seraph;  and  forthwith 
Appeared  a  shining  throng 
Of  angels,  praising  God,  who  thus 
Addressed  their  joyful  song: 

“All  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

And  to  the  earth  be  peace; 

Good  will  henceforth  from  Heaven 
to  men 

Begin  and  never  cease.” 


O  holy  child  of  Bethlehem! 
Descend  to  us,  we  pray, 

Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in, 
Be  born  in  us  today. 

We  hear  the  -.Christmas  angels. 
The  great  glad  tidings  tell, 

O  come  to  us.  abide  with  us, 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel! 


We  three  kings  of  orient  are, 
Bearing  gifts  we  traverse  far 
Field  and  fountain,  moor  and  moun¬ 
tain, 

Following  yonder  star. 

Oh,  star  of  wonder,  star  of  might, 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright, 
Westward  leading,  still  proceeding, 
Guide  us  to  the  perfect  light. 

Glorious  now  behold  Him  rise, 

King  and  God  and  Sacrifice; 

Heaven  sings  “Hallelujah”, 
“Hallelujah!”,  earth  replies. 

Oh  star  of  wonder,  star  of  might, 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright, 
Westward  leading,  still  proceeding, 
Guide  us  to  the  perfect  light. 


O  little  town  of  Bethlehem! 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie, 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep, 
The  silent  stars  go  by: 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  light; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 


The  first  Nowell,  the  angels  did  say, 
Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds  in 
fields  as  they  lay, 

In  fields  where  they  lay  keeping 
their  sheep 

On  a  cold  Winter’s  night  that  was 
so  deep.  s 

Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

They  looked  up  and  saw  a  star 
Shining  in  the  East  beyond  them  far, 
And  to  the  earth  it  gave  great  light, 
And  it  continued  both  day  and  night. 


Pictures  from  National  Association  of 
Greeting  Card  Publishers,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


Joy  to  the  world!  the  Lord  is  come! 
Let  earth  receive  her  King; 

Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room, 
And  heav’n  and  nature  sing, 

And  heav’n  and  nature  sing, 

And  heav’n  and  nature  sing. 

Joy  to  the  world!  the  Saviour  reigns! 
Let  men  their  songs  employ; 

While  fields  and  floods,  rocks,  hills 
and  plains, 

Repeat  the  sounding  joy, 

Repeat  the  sounding  joy. 

Repeat*  the  sounding  joy. 
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Photo:  Haydn  S.  Pearson,  Greenfield,  N.  H. 

Music  in  the  home  is  one  of  life’s 
good  things.  Seated  at  her  old  be¬ 
loved  organ  in  her  own  home  is  Miss 
Agnes  Collins  of  South  Danville, 
N.  H.,  ready  to  play  from  one  of  her 
favorite  song  books. 


Notes  on  Frozen  Turkeys 

If  your  holiday  dinner  bird  this 
year  is  to  come  out  of  your  own 
freezer,  storage  locker,  or  from  the 
meat  market,  you  will  be  enjoying 
the  present-day  ,  plump  turkey, 
broad-breasted  and  raised  for  full 
fleshing  just  the  thing  for  Christmas 
or  New  Year’s  dinner. 

Tests  show  that  a  frozen  turkey 
should  not  be  stuffed  the  day  before 
roasting,  nor  should  the  dressing  in¬ 
gredients  be  combined  beforehand. 
To  save  time  on  the  holiday  itself, 
prepare  the  stuffing  ingredients  the 
day  before  but  keep  dry  and  moist 
ingredients  separate.  Store  the  dry 
bread  cubes  in  the  pantry  and  the 
moist  ingredients  in  covered  dishes 
in  the  refrigerator,  and  combine  just 
before  stuffing  the  bird.  Tests  prove 
also  that  it  is  not  safe  to  freeze  a 
turkey  already  stuffed. 

Stuffing  the  Bird 

Season  and  stuff  the  main  cavity 
and  the  neck  cavity  to  make  the 
breast  plump.  Remember  that  the 
stuffing  swells  in  cooking,  so  pack 
loosely.  Prepare  plenty  of  extra 
stuffing  to  bake  in  a  casserole  to 
serve  later  with  the  leftovers. 

When  you  have  skewered  and 
laced  the  skin  openings,  rub  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bird  liberally  with  soft¬ 
ened  butter.  Cover  the  breast  with 
clean  cheesecloth  and  roast,  breast-, 
side  up,  in  a  slow  (325  degrees  F.) 
oven.  If  you  use  a  roast  meat  ther¬ 
mometer,  insert  it  in  the  thigh 
muscle  next  to  the  body  to  see  when 
it  is  done.  Occasionally  baste  the 
turkey  and  the  extra  casserole  of 
stuffing  with  drippings. 


A  Wish  and  a  Prayer 

Christmas  is  for  children,  eager,  starry-eyed, 

Who  flock  to  toyshop  Santas  they  adore  as  bona  fide; 

Christmas  is  for  youngsters  who  clutch  a  brimming  sock, 

For  happy  tots  with  teddy  bears  and  horses  made  to  rock. 

But  would  it  not  be  wondrous,  mid  .sparkle,  lights  and  snow 
If  all  these  growing  children  might  somehow  never  know 
That  the  dear  St.  Nick  they  dream  of,  on  a  frosty  Christmas  Eve, 

Is  fashioned  out  of  fancy  in  the  land  of  make-believe? 

Dear  God,  keep  children  laughing,  and  may  their  eyes  stay  bright 
As  shining  Christmas  tinsel  and  gleaming  candlelight. 

Pennsylvania  Jean  Conder  Soule 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


We  speak  of  God’s  mysterious 
ways. 

Where  the  man  of  the  Little  Brown 
House  was  working  recently,  a  woods¬ 
man  broke  his  axe  handle.  Another 
woodsman  offered  him  the  loan  of 
his  axe.  “Something”,  however,  told 
the  first  chopper  that  he  should  go 
home  to  get  another  of  his  own  axes. 
He  did  go  home.  There  he  found  his 
wife  lying  helpless,  taken  suddenly 
ill  since  morning. 

If  the  axe  handle  had  not  broken, 
or  if  the  woodsman  had  not  followed 
that  “something”  inside  of  him  and 
gone  home,  his  wife  and  their  three- 
year-old  child  would  have  been  alone 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
older  children  get  back  from  school. 
Who  can  deny  that  God  watches  over 
His  children,  young  and  old? 

With  our  new  kitchen  I  was 
amused  at  something  I  read  recently: 
“The  kitchen  is  for  friends,  and  the 


front  parlor  is  for  ministers.”  Yet 
there  was  a  time  when  one  of  our 
favorite  pastors  used  to  sit  in  the 
kitchen  and  eat  hot  doughnuts  while 
I  fried  them.  I  recall  that  our  best 
pastors  would  come  to  the  farm  in 
work  clothes  and  follow  the  farmer 
and  his  boys  about  as  they  kept  on 
working.  Few  ministers  do  that  now; 
maybe  that  is  why  so  many  country 
churches  are  closed. 

Winter  is  the  time  for  men  and 
women  both  to  do  odd  jobs  indoors. 
Have  you  read  Edgar  Guest’s  lines  on 
the  handyman  about  the  house? 

“I  am  going  to  ask  the  good  Lord, 
When  I’ve  climbed  the  golden  stair, 
If  he’ll  kindly  let  me  tinker 
’Round  the  home  we’ve  got  up  There.” 

So  now,  a  Merry  Christmas  to  all 
and,  in  the  New  Year’s  wintertime, 
good  luck  to  all  the  household  tin- 
kerers.  Mother  Bee 


Photo:  Eva  Luoma,  Weirton,  West  Virginia 

To  all  our  readers,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  and  to  the  children 
also,  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  More  than  ever  does 
the  world  listen  for  the  angel  voices  proclaiming :  “Peace  on  earth,  good 

will  toward  men.”  —  Persis  Smith 


pat. 

PENDING 


Cost 

30% 

<  Less 
Than 
Buckets 


Transparent*.. Admits  Sun's 
Germ  Killing  Rays!* 
Sunlighf-Sferilized  Sap 
Produces  Better  Syrup 

•  Sheltered  tap  holes  means  over  20% 
more  sap  per  tree,  sap  runs  earlier 
and  later 

•  Cleaner,  sweeter,  quality  sap 

•  Durable,  flexible  plastic 

•  Gather  sap  3  times  faster 

•  Easy  to  pour,  wash,  handle 

•  Fast  setting  up  and  taking  down 

•  Save  steps  —  contents  easy  to  see 

•  Cannot  blow  off  trees 

•  No  freezing  problem  —  pliable  mate¬ 
rial  expands 

•  Big  capacity  —  13  qts.  expands  to 
15  qts.  when  full 

•  Space  saving  —  1000  in  space  needed 
for  25  buckets 

‘State  and  Federal  authorities  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  transparent  plastic  sap  bags 
admit  bactericidal  action  of  sunlight  .  .  . 
keeping  sap  more  sterile  ...  and  producing 
higher  quality,  lighter,  sweeter  maple  syrup. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer  near  you  or 
order  direct.  Literature  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO..  INC. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans 


WHY  LAND  BANK 
LOANS  ARE  BEST 

for  your  pocketbook 


✓ 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


Interest  rate  is  low  and  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  during  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Up  to  33  years  to  repay  in  small,  regular 
principal  installments. 

The  loan  may  be  paid  in  full  or  in  port 
at  any  time  without  penalty. 

Future  payment  fund  plan  is  available  to 
help  you  save  for  a  rainy  day. 

No  renewal  fees  —  the  first  cost  is  the 
last  cost. 


For  the  Best 
Farm  l■0<,,,s 


COOPERATIVE 


see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 
or  write:  Dept.  R-34, 
310  State  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FARM  CREDIT 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64 -E  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

December  19,  1953 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  -**--**■■  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor’s  Message 

Nineteen  fifty-three  has  just  about  come  to  a  close  and  we  shall 
be  on  hand  to  welcome  in  the  New  Year.  This  has  been  a  good  year*  for 
Our  Page  for  we  have  met  and  corresponded  with  many  new  friends 
from  all  over  the  world.  More  than  3500  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
have  passed  through  my  hands.  You  have  done  some  fine  work,  you 
artists,  poets  and  writers.  Here  is  my  hope  that  you  can  do  even  better 
in  the  coming  new  year. 

Here  is  a  tip  about  writing  letters  to  Our  Page.  Write  as  if  you 
were  talking  to'  a  friend  of  yours.  With  stamp  collecting,  for  instance, 
tell  what  stamps  you  have,  how  many  and  which  ones  you  consider 
most  valuable.  Write  more  about  your  pets,  your  4-H  projects,  Grange 
duties  or  your  sewing.  The  more  you  write  in  your  letter,  the  more 
interesting  for  those  who  read  it.  Someone  who  finds  a  lot  in  common 
with  you,  after  reading  your  printed  letter,  may  choose  you  for  a 
pen  pal. 

I  wish  you  all  the  very  best  Christmas.  And  in  1954  I  shall  look 
for  your  letters  again.  (Make  sure  you  have  your  name,  age  and  ad¬ 
dress  in  your  letter  before  you  send  it.)  Happy  New  Year! 

—  Elsie  Unger 


“ Once  Again ,  O  Blessed  Time ” 


PANELS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY:  Drawn  by  Done  La  Foret,  19,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Betty  Dumont,  15,  New  York 

ELMER,  OUR  OLD  AUTOMOBILE 

Our  old  automobile  was  a  1941  model,  It 
didn’t  have  much  power  and  you  couldn't 
make  any  hills  without  shifting.  The  speed¬ 
ometer  was  broken  and  the  upholstery  was 
ripped  with  the  stuffing  coming  out.  The 
window  was  broken  and  the  door  handle 
would  come  off  if  you  weren’t  careful.  The 
runningboard  was  loose  and  finally  fell  off; 
the  body  was  beginning  to  rust.  It  didn’t 
use  much  oil  and  was  good  on  gas.  You 
couldn’t  drive  over  40  miles  an  hour  or 
you  would  lose  a  fender. 

We  called  the  car  Elmer.  Maybe  that’s 
insulting  anyone  who  is  named  Elmer  but 
the  poor  car  had  to  have  a  name.  Elmer 
wasn’t  too  good  when  we  got  him  and  my 
father,  driving  to  Buffalo  to  work  every  day, 
helped  run  him  down  more.  Now  our 
troubles  with  poor  Elmer  are  over.  He  is 
sitting  in  a  used  car  lot,  poor  fellow.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  a  good  car  in  1941  but  this  is 
twelve  5'ears  later. 

Now  we  have  a  different  car,  it  has  no 
rattles  and  the  body  isn’t  rusting.  We  can 
make  the  hills  without  shifting  and  we  can 
even  see  how  fast  we  are  going.  Only  one 
window  is  broken  and  the  door  handle 
doesn’t  come  off.  Can  this  be  true? 

Now  as  we  ride  in  a  car  without  rattles, 
squeaks,  jolts  and  bumps,  we  think  back  and 
remember  good,  old  Elmer.  —  By  Robert 
Vdssler,  New  York. 


RICHARD  WANTS  PHOTOS  OF  YOU 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  my  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  am 
in  the  seventh  grade.  I  have  a  collie  dog, 
one  cat  and  two  rabbits  for  pets.  I  would 
like  boys  and  girls  my  age  to  write  to  me. 
i  like  to  hike,  read  and  I  like  baseball. 
Would  you  exchange  photographs  with  me 
when  you  write?  —  Richard  Young,  13, 
Vermont 


MARIE  HAS  SEVERAL  HOBBIES 

Dear  Contributors:  We  started  getting  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  September.  We  live 
a  little  way  from  town  and  have  a  dog.  My 
hobb  es  are  collecting  stamps  and  post  cards 
and  writing  letters:  I  like  to  embroider  also. 
Baseball  and  horseback  riding  are  my 
favorites.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  children  all  over  the  world.  — 
Marie  Bonnett,  11,  Vermont. 


BETTY  SENDS  HER  FIRST  DRAWING 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  made  a  few  pen¬ 
pals  here;  however,  I've  never  had  enough 
nerve  to  send  some  drawings  before  this. 
I  love  to  draw  and  am  majoring  in  Art 
at  school.  My  hobbies  are  letter  writing, 
painting,  and  sewing.  I  live  on  a  400-acre 
dairy  farm.  My  sister  and  I  have  a  cocker 
spaniel,  Chippy,  who  is  the  only  pot  of 
the  family  except  Skeezix,  the  cat  Come 
on,  you  boys,  write  too.  This  Page  is  for 
everyone,  not  just  girls,  you  know.  —  Betty 
Dumont,  15,  New  York. 


ALMA  SHOWS  HER  GUERNSEYS  AND 
HORSE  AT  FAIRS 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  the 
Page  for  several  years  and  have  never 
written  before  now.  I  live  on  a  75-acre  farm 
on  which  we  have  50  head  of  cattle,  several 
dogs  and  a  horse.  My  hobbies  are  horse¬ 
back  riding,  swimming  and  sports  in  school. 
I  also  exhibit  cattle  at  fairs  and  have  five 
registered  Guernseys.  This  year  I  have  also 
shown  my  horse  in  several  horse  shows,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
who  are  as  interested  in  horses  as  I  am  — 
Alma  Pomeroy.  15,  Massachusetts. 


RUDOLPH 


Drawn  toy  Joanne  Jason,  13,  Massachusetts 
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SUNNY  GALE 

It  was  a  cold  windy  morning  when  Sunny 
Gale  came  into  the  world.  He  was  born  to 
a  paint  mare  and  a  black  stallion.  As  the 
years  went  by  he  grew  to  a  mighty  horse 
17  hands  high,  and  weighed  about  1150 
pounds.  He  was  known  as  the  fastest  thing 
on  four  legs. 

At  this  time  he  was  master  of  a  band  of 
wild  horses  that  hs  father  had  been  lord 
over  before  him.  In  this  band  were  nearly 
500  mares  and  colts.  One  mare,  his  favorite, 
was  bronze  and  her  coat  shone  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Her  name  was  Teena  be¬ 
cause  of  her  size. 

Sur.ny  was  black  with  a  high,  arched 
tail  and  flowing  mane  that  was  snow  white 
and  it  glistened  in  the  sun  like  silver.  He 
had  to  fight  many  times  against  his  sons 
to  keep  his  place  as  King.  He  had  also 
been  chased  by  rustlers  and  cowboys  but 
had  never  been  caught  and  is  still  known  as 
Sunny  Gale,  King  of  the  wild  horses  — 
Lois  Driscoll,  14,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  just  started 
reading  the  Boys  and  Girls  page  and  find  it 
very  interesting.  I  live  on  an  apple  farm 
and  we  have  cows  and  chickens.  I  like  to 
iqeskate,  roller  skate,  go  swimming  and  col¬ 
lect  stamps.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  all 
other  boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the 
world.  Please  inclose  a  photo  of  yourself 
if  you  can.  —  Phyllis  Barrett,  New  York. 


SHIRLEY  LIVES  ON  A  500-ACRE  FARM 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page  for 
almost  three  years  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  written  to  it.  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  500-acres.  We  have  about  29  head  of 
cattle  including  the  calves.  Also  we  have 
near  to  27  chickens,  eight  cats,  a  dog  and 
a  horse.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school 
and  would  like  to  have  a  boy  or  girl  pen¬ 
pal.  Also  can  you  send  a  photo  with  your 
letter?  —  Shirley  Stairs,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


JEAN  HOLDS  OFFICE  .  IN  THE  GRANGE 

Dear  Pen-Pals:  I  like  to  read  Our  Page 
and  can  hardly  wait  until  the  next  paper 
comes.  My  home  is  on  a  200-acre  farm  and 
I  collect  stamps  and  love  to  dance.  I  like  to 
iceskate  and  I  have  just  learned  to  roller¬ 
skate.  Also  I  hold  an  office  in  the  Grange. 
1  like  to  write  letters  and  hope  that  I  will 
have  a  pen-pal.  —  Jean  Wade,  17 r  Maine. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have,  just  .started 
reading  Our  Page  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
interesting.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school 
and  like  all  kinds  of  sports.  I  love  Western 
and  polka  music.  My  home  is  on  a  farm 
at  the  very  edge  of  town;  we  have  a  large 
dairy  herd  I  would  enjoy  writing  to  anjr 
boy  or  girl  my  age.  —  Jane  Wilmot,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 


CHEERFUL  SENTINEL 
Drawn  by  Sally  Houston,  15,  Vermont 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
state  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  en¬ 
velope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger.  333 
West  30  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y  ,  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed.  Check  with  your  post  office 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States 

New  York:  Gloria  Kaminski,  17;  Marie 
Golden,  14;  Carol  Butcher,  14;  Marjorie 
Christensen,  13;  Janice  Corey,  15;  Mary 
McIntyre,  15;  Judy  Williams,  15;  Pat  See- 
linger,  15;  Marilyn  Herl,  9;  Betty  Dumont, 
15;  Judith  Flusher,  12;  Phyllis  Barrett. 

Pennsylvania:  Carole  Christman,  13;  Alta 
Ober,  17;  Carol  Turgg.  16;  Mary  Kanode,  16; 
Virginia  Buser;  Charlene  Bishop,  9;  Jane 
Wilmot,  15;  Kenneth  Keefer,  15;  Shirley 
Stairs. 

Vermont:  Richard  Young,  13;  Joan  Strat¬ 
ton,  13;  Marie  Bonnett,  11. 

Massachusetts:  Sylvia  Pesonen;  Jessie 

Davis,  13;  Alma  Pomeroy,  15. 

Connecticut:  Penny  Blake,  13;  Anthony 
Zimnock. 

Maine:  Jean  Wade,  17. 

New  Jersey:  Carol  Kohlhase.  16. 


Original  Poems 

SNOWFLAKES 

The  snowflakes  dance  about  the  earth 
Crystal  beauty,  there  greatest  worth; 
Gently  they  lie  upon  the  ground 
Never  making  the  slightest  sound 
Each  litile  snowflake  the  children  see. 
Makes  them  happy  as  cap  be, 

Then  down  the  road  come  many  sleds 
And  an  endless  sea  of  bobbing  heads. 
The  children  shout  and  jump  and  play 
And  run  about  the  live-long  day 
Then  as  the  curtains  of  evening  fall 
Frpm  various  dwellings  comes  mother’s 
call. 

While  the  winter  moon  now  slowly  rises, 
The  snowflakes  dance  as  sparkling  prizes; 
Even  as  the  world  is  fast  asleep, 

The  snowflakes  fall  and  gather  deep. 

— •  By  Pauline  Tewes,  18,  Pennsylvania 


Book  Review  Column 

THE  PRIVATEER:  By  Gordon  Daviot. 

REVIEWED  by  Pauline  Blanc,  18,  Mass. 

“The  Privateer"  is  the  story  of  a  pirate — 
Henry  Morgan,  the  fabulous  hawk  of  the 
seas. 

In  1658  an  old  mad  woman  stopped  to 
stare  at  a  newcomer  in  the  Barbados  Is¬ 
lands.  She  went  up  to  this  young  man  and 
in  her  cracked,  crone’s  voice  announced  to 
him:  “You’ll  write  your  name  in  water  for 
all  the  world  to  see.”  And  as  history  goes,, 
you  know  he  did.  It  is  written  all  over 
the  Caribbean  sea. 

Henry  Morgan  was  entangled  with  a  Holy 
War  with  Spain  and  took  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  New  World.  His  strategy  for 
battle  for  his  time  was  world  famous  as 
he  often  rigged  ships  with  dummy  crews 
and  explosives,  striking  suddenly  with 
crippling  force,  the  Spanish  cities  in  our 
New  World,  Great  wealth  came  to  him,  so 
much  that  his  own  country  called  him 
home  for  an  investigation  which  ended  in. 
great  triumph  for  him.  Morgan  was  a  man 
of  justice  and  brave  but  as  compassionate 
as  many  of  us. 

“The  Privateer"  is  a  book  where  you  live 
with  pirates,  share  their  triumphs  and  de¬ 
feats.  You  can  hear  the  wind  sing  in  the 
rigging  of  his  ships.  You  can  also  hear  the 
splash  of  the  waves  and  the  thunder  of  his 
cannon.  I  am  sure  you  will  love  to  read 
it.  You  can  find  it  in  your  lending  library  or 
your  bookstores. 


TITLE  PAGE  SKETCH 
Drawn  by  Elsie  Larkin,  16,  Massachusetts 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PAPA  GOES  OUT  FOR  DEER 

In  every  glade  throughout  the  State  brave  hunters  moved  afield, 

And,  in  one  of  these  forest  glades,  my  father  lay  concealed; 

He,  like  the  rest,  would  pass  the  test  of  cold  but  never  yield. 

As  dawn  broke  over  the  wintry  woods  the  mists  began  to  rise, 

And  just  then  guess  what  Papa  saw.  What  points!  What  power!  What  size!  - 
There  he  sat,  taken  aback,  and  ..fumbled  with  his  gun, 

Afraid  to  breathe,  afraid  to  move,  and  blinded  by  the  sun, 

Afraid  to  rise,  afraid  to  swoon,  lest  that  dear  deer  should  run. 

Yet  avarice  makes  us  men  of  steel  in  time  of  dire  strife. 

So  through  my  poor  Dad’s  trembling  hand  there  gushed  the  fires  of  life 
For  he  was  hunter  every  inch  from  cap  to  hunting  knife 
He  sprang  from  underneath  the  bush,  and  fired  a  thunderous  shot 
He  bounded  through  the  underbrush  to  see  the  deer  he’d  got! 

But  trouble  plagues  the  lives  of  men  and  trouble  was  his  lot 
For  on  the  ground  but  tracks  remained,  to  laugh,  to  taunt,  to  jeer 
Emptiness' was  in  Dad’s  soul,  and  in  his  eye  a  tear.  . 

Dad’s  gun  is  on  the  mantle  now,  his  cap  is  in  the  shed. 

And  Dad  no  more  will  hunting  go  until  this  memory’s  dead! 

—  William  Whyte,  18,  New  Jersey 


Six  Fine  Designs  for  New  Year  Sewing 


176  —  New  Crocheted  Hood-Stole  —  another  of  the  stoles  which  are 
stealing  the  spotlight.  With  a  knot  stitch  in  chenille  or  wool,  in  either  light 
or  dark  colors,  this  stole  may  be  drawn  up  over  the  head  as  a  light  hood 
whenever  breezes  blow!  Also,  if  you  like,  line  the  hood  section  with  %  yds. 
of  self-color  chiffon,  jersey  or  lightweight  wool  for  wonderful  warmth  and 
shaping.  Complete  crocheting  instructions  for  both  versions.  20  cents. 

2865  —  Pretty,  Sweet  Dress  and  Panties  for  the  tiny  style-conscious 
lady  of  the  household!  Make  it  with  either  puff  sleeve  or  with  armhole 
ruffles.  Sizes:  6  months,  1,  2,  3  years.  Size  2:  Dress  and  panties,  only  2  yds. 
35-in.  with  Vs  yd.  for  contrasting  collar.  25  cents. 

2916  —  Smartness  at  Home  with  Side-Wrap  Design!  What  could  better 
prove  it  than  this  dress  (up  to  size  46)  for  comfort,  freedom  and  style  all 
in  one.  Choice  of  V-neckline  or  collared  versions.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18: 
5  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

185  — .  Bright  Autumn  Leaf  Embroideries.  Big  leaves  in  the  golden -red 
and  yellow-green  fall  shades  make  stunning  place  mats  and  matching  nap¬ 
kins  when  embroidered  in  variegated  oranges,  yellow  and  scarlet  threads. 
Transfers  for  39  in  all;  some  sized  3-in.,  some  4-in.,  corners  are  6  by  8-in. 
Grand,  too,  to  use  on  aprons,  pillows,  curtains,  runneps.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  included.  20  cents. 

2610  —  Skirt  with  Unpressed  Pleats.  Provide  new  front  fullness  for  this 
easy-to-make  skirt,  cut  in  only  three  pattern  pieces.  Waist  sizes  22  to  32-in. 
(even  numbers).  Size  28:  2  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

2992  —  New  Wing  Collar  Blouse.  Your  choice  of  sleeve  lengths  and 
pocket  detail.  Sizes  are  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  2%  yds.  of  35-in.  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1953-1954  Fashion  Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  only  for  N.  Y.  City  residents:  send  1c  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  :  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 


write  first,  before  sending  packages. 

My  great-grandmother,  Mabel  Prince  of 
Connecticut,  married  Wm.  Morris  between 
1820-1835.  Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
knowing  this  Prince  family.  Would  also  like 
to  write  to  H.  &  G.  readers  living  near 
Bancastershire  or  Blackburn,  England. 

H.  M.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’ll  send  beautiful  remnants  from  14  to 
•%  yds.  of  Bemberg  silks  (left  from  sewing 
for  five  daughters)  for  your  teacups  and 
saucers,  preferably  from  other  States,  for 
my  girls.  —  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.,  Pennsylvania. 


1  make  over  and  dress  dolls,  also  make 
stuffed  animals  and  toys,  for  poor  children 
through  our  local  Salvation  Army.  I  can 
use  dolls  or  doll  clothes,  or  animal  patterns, 
also  materials.  Will  try  to  send  something 
you’d  like  in  exchange.  —  Mrs.  P.  K.,  New 
Jersey. 


1  can  send  potholders,  quilt  blocks  or 
quilt  patterns,  for  your  feed  bags.  —  Mrs. 
H.  B,.  Pennsylvania. 


I’m  a  farmer’s  wife,  22  years  old.  Would 
like  to  exchange  picture  postcards,  my 
hobby.  —  Mrs.  J.  C„  New  York. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  whose 
last  name  is  Sweetlove.  In  our  branch,  there 
are  no  longer  any  bearing  the  name.  My 
great-grandfather  was  Ellis  Sweetlove.  — 
R.  S.  R.,  New  York. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  having 
any  of  these  family  names:  Tears,  Roose, 
Roosa,  Radiker,  Gednye.  Curran,  Sutton.  — 
Mrs.  H.  E.  B.,  New  York. 

December  19,  1953 


—  p.  s.J 

Would  like  vei^i  much  to  hear  from 
women  interested  in  rug  making,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hobby.  —  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Maine. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  middle- 
aged  ladies  from  other  States.  —  Mrs.  L. 
M.  G.,  New  York. 


Raised  her  ire,  silly  goof. 

So  she  threw  in  a  bit  of  kerosene 
And  sure  did  raise  the  roof! 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


The  Ideal  Christinas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends— 


Send  A  Gilt  Subscription  to 


at  the 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  tor  $1 

An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


lifoltbap  Greetings 

A  gift  subscription  *o  'The  Rural  New-Yorfcer” 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


tjVame 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR 

ORDER  EARLY ! 

Nn.mp  .  . 

R.  F.  D . 

. Box . 

Pnct  nfflPA 

Nauru* 

R.  F.  D . 

Pncf  OfficA 

.  State . . 

Yamp  .... 

R.  F.  D . 

— .....  _ _ _  _ _  — _ 

YOUR  NAME . 

R.F.D .  Box . 

Post  Office . 

Remember  Your 


. □  1  Year 

Street . □  3  Years 

State .  □  7  Years 


Own  Renewal ! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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Qef  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production  — month  after 
month— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early— reach  large  egg  size  quickly— lay  200 
eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  yours! 


Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard's  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  inherit  high  laying-house  livability— fast  growth 
—  rapid  feathering — early  maturity— the  essential 
money-making  characteristics. 

Hubbard’s  breeding  program  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New  Hampshires !  They  cost  no  more. 


Gel  details  of  Hubbard's 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching  ...more  profits! 
Write  card  or  letter  toi 
Hubbard  Farms,  Bojj  12, 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  H.  - — 

Telephone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery:  LANCASTER,  pa. 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


Are  Slow  Maturing 
Pullets  Really  Culls? 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
articles  saying  “Cull 
out  the  last  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  pullets  to 
mature.”  That’s  a 
lot  of  baloney. 

Last  fall  we  placed 
the  last  500  pullets 


to  mature  in  one  pen  where  we  ordinarily 
house  TOO  pullets.  They  were  the  “tail  end” 
of  20,000  pullets  we  raised  in  1952.  They 
have  outlaid  everything  on  the  place.  August 
1st,  after  eight  months  of  lay  they  were  at 
82  percent  production.  A  lot  of  the  year 
they  were  over  90  percent! 

Of  course  sick  birds  should  not  be  housed. 
But  why  are  some  birds  smaller  and  imma¬ 
ture?  Simply  because  they  are  timid  and 
don’t  get  enough  to  eat.  If  you  house  these 
“immatures”  by  themselves  they  will  lay 
just  as  well  as  the  others  because  they  then 
have  a  chance  to  eat  and  drink  all  they 


want. 

Many  a  poultryman  has  sold  these  slow 
maturing  pullets  to  a  neighbor  and  found 
that  the  neighbor  soon  had  higher  produc¬ 
tion  than  his  own  “first  choice  pullets.”  The 
whole  secret  is  house  them  separately. 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns  exclusively  the 
year  ’round  and  would  like  to  sell  you 
chicks. 

Sand  for  our  frae  catalog  which  it  interesting  reading. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


PULLETS 

8  &  20  Weeks  Old 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

SEX-LINK  REDrock  PULLETS 

—  immediate  Delivery  — 

Same  Wene  White  Leghorn  breed¬ 
ing  that  topped  all  other  Leghorns 
N.  Y.  SJate  (L.  I.)  ’52-1953  tests 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  High-egg 
production  lines  of  REDrocks, 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  INFOMATION 
AND  PRICES.  TELEPHONE  7-0123 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  SK-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 

TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  ail  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-S.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


n_ 

.1,. 

High  Flock  Averages •  • 

with  low  laying  house  mortality  and  good  price* 
for  their  market  fowl  at  end  of  laying  year — all 
these  are  reasons  why  more  and  more  poultrymen 
are  switching  to  Tolman's  White  Bocks.  Bred  55 
years  for  high  livability,  fast  growth,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  premium  meat  quality  and  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  brown  eggs — its  no  wonder  they’re 
hard  to  equal  for  eggs  or  meat.  Try  some  this 
year  for  commercial  egg  production  or  broilers. 
(Our  1052  Mass.  C.O.T.  entry  averaged  5  lbs. 
dressed  weight  at  12  weeks!) 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


BABY  PULLET  GHIGKS 

—  $22  per  100  — 

In  Lots  Of  500  Or  More 


• 

Straight  -  run.  Cockerels, 
and  Hatching  Eggs  also 
available.  Reserve  yours 
early.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices 


lost rh  TOLMAN 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


" Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer  ” 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New'  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 


Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Specially  bred  chicks  for  specific 
purposes.  Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  unexcelled  for  broilers, 
hormonized  fryers  or  capons.  Our 
famous  RED-ROCK  Sex-Links  are 
In  great  demand  for  commercial 
egg  production  —  (flock  averages  of 
over  200  eggs  are  common).  Either 
can  prove  mighty  profitable  for  you. 
Circular  Free  —  Write  Today 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Proven  Rat  Control 


There  are  few  farms  completely 
free  of  rats  and  mice.  The  rat  popu¬ 
lation  on  a  farm  may  be  large  or 
small  depending  on  the  availability 
of  feed  and  shelter.  Many  farms 
needlessly  support  a  heavy  rat  popu¬ 
lation.  Now,  with  Winter  close  upon 
us,  rats  that  have  been  living  more 
or  less  in  the  open,  such  as  in  stone 
walls  or  burrows  in  the  fields,  begin 
to  move  into  or  under  farm  build¬ 
ings.  This  is  particularly  true  on 
poultry  farms  after  the  pullets  have 
been  taken  off  the  range. 

Many  people  believe  that  rat  con¬ 
trol  consists  only  of  destruction  of 
the  rodents  by  killing  them  with 
poisons,  gas  or  traps.  Unless  the 
home  of  the  rat  and  its  feed  supply 
are  destroyed  or  made  unavailable, 
the  rat  cannot  be  eliminated.  Reli¬ 
ance  often  has  been  placed  on  ex¬ 
termination  methods  without  enough 
attention  to  rat-proofing  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  Where  there  is  absolutely  no 
feed  or  shelter  available,  there  will 
be  few,  if  any,  rats  on  a  farm.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  on  most  poultry  farms 
absolute  control  of  feed  and  shelter 
is  almost  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
sanitation  and  rat  proofing  on  a 
poultry  farm  will  reduce  the  rat 
problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
may  be  done  to  limit  rat  feed  and 
shelter.  Rubbish  heaps  and  manure 
piles  make  excellent  homes.  Dead 
poultry  and  waste  feed  thrown  out 
on  the  manure  pile  provide  ample 
feed  for  many  rats.  Though  rats  pre¬ 
fer  fresh  feed,  they  will  eat  spoiled 
feed,  too.  To  avoid  this  situation, 
manure  should  be  hauled  to  the 
fields  and  spread  at  the  time  of 
cleaning.  Every  poultry  farm  should 
have  a  rat-proof  disposal  pit  in 
which  to  dispose  of  dead  birds.  In 
addition  to  cutting  down  on  the 
supply  of  feed  for  rats,  the  prompt 
disposal  of  manure  and  dead  birds 
helps  to  reduce  the  summertime  fly 
problem. 

For  several  ago  we  did  not  have 
very  satisfactory  rat  poisons.  They 
had  serious  drawbacks,  as  their 


toxicity  made  most  of  them  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  to  use,  or  the  rats 
would  refuse  to  accept  baits  after  a 
few  had  been  killed.  With  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  warfarin,  however,  rat 
control  has  bepn  greatly  helped,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  farms  where  control  of 
feed  and  potential  rat  shelter  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Warfarin  has  proved  its  worth. 
There  is  no  need  to  tolerate  rats 
about  a  farm  now.  One  of  the  biggest 
single  advantages  of  warfarin  is  that 
rats  do  not  get  bait-shy. 

Although  the  drug  is  much  safer 
to  use  than  rat  poisons  of  the  past, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  poison  and  should 
be  handled  with  care.  The  drug  is  an 
anti-coagulant  and  the  victim  dies 
of  internal  hemorrhage  after  several 
days  of  feeding  on  it. 

The  safest  and  most  successful 
way  to  use  warfarin  bait  is  in 
specially  constructed  bait  boxes,  the 
plans  for  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  county  agent.  The  boxes 
are  placed  where  rats  are  known  to 
be  and  usually  along  a  wall  where 
poultry  or  livestock  cannot  get  at 
them.  They  should  be  inspected  daily 
to  make  sure  that  plenty  of  bait  is 
available  since  the  effect  of  the  drug 
is  cumulative  and  rats  must  feed  on 
it  for  five  or  more  days.  Actually  the 
feeding  period  should  cover  about  14 
days.  It  is  important  to  keep  fresh 
bait  in  the  boxes  and  to  see  that 
baits  do  not  become  mouldy. 

To  control  mice,  about  the  same 
methods  are  used  except  a  larger 
number  of  bait  placements  are  made 
where  mice  are  known  to  be.  Table¬ 
spoon  quantities  are  adequate  for 
most  locations,  whereas  baits  from 
two  ounces  to  one  pound  are  i  used 
for  rats. 

Warfarin  preparations  are  sold 
under  numerous  trade  names.  If  one 
desires  to  make  up  his  own  bait, 
the  following  recipe  makes  five 
pounds  of  bait  usinjj  warfarin  at  the 
recommended  level:  Corn  meal,  48 
ounces;  rolled  oats,  20  ounces;  sugar, 
four  ounces;  corn  oil,  four  ounces; 
and  warfarin  (0.5  per  cent),  four 
ounces.  T.  C.  Higgins 


The  Wet  Litter  Problem, 


Wet  litter  exists  as  a  winter  prob¬ 
lem  on  many  poultry  farms.  It 
is  an  expensive  problem  because  it 
adds  to  the  cost  of  poultry  produc¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
trouble,  careful  analysis  and  evalu¬ 
ation,  coupled  with  trial  and  error, 
are  necessary.  What  may  seem  to  be 
a  condition  identical  with  that  on 
some  other  farm  may  be  the  result 
of  different  causes  and  consequently 
requires  a  different  treatment. 

In  eliminating  wet  litter,  the  first 
consideration  is  a  check  on  floor 
construction.  In  the  past,  some  poul¬ 
try  house  floors  were  laid  before 
adequate  drainage  was  provided.  In 
new  construction  this  can  be  avoided 
by  excavating  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches  and  filling  in  with  stone 
or  coarse  gravel.  In  extremely  low 
areas  or  on  soil  that  is  heavy,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  seal  the  top 
layer  of  stone  before  laying  the  con¬ 
crete.  Tar,  asphalt,  or  asphalt- 
saturated  paper  may  be  used  as  the 
sealer.  Where  the  floor  is  already 
laid  and  litter  becomes  wet  from 
moisture  coming  up  through  the 


floor  by  capillary  action,  a  refinish¬ 
ing  job  is  indicated.  This  can  be 
done  by  cleaning  the  floor  and  then 
covering  it  with  a  layer  of  35 
pound  (or  heavier)  felt.  The  laps 
should  be  sealed  with  tar  to  prevent 
water  seeping  through.  Place  a  new 
layer  of  concrete  at  least  one-inch 
thick  on  top  of  the  felt  paper.  Un¬ 
less  the  pressure  is  very  great,  this 
will  keep  the  water  out.  An  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  dig  a  trench  around  the 
foundation  and  install  a  tile  drain¬ 
age  system.  This  should  prevent 
water  from  working  under  the  build¬ 
ing  and  up  through  the  floor. 

If  capillary  water  can  be  elimin¬ 
ated  as  a  source  of  trouble,  the  next 
consideration  is  condensation.  This 
comes  from  moisture  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  also  from  air  which  the 
birds  breathe  out.  Insulation  and 
ventilation  are  concerned  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  and  therefore 
need  further  consideration.  Wet 
litter  from  this  cause  occurs  in  the 
late  Fall  and  during  the  Winter. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Progress  in  Coccidiosis  Control 


Immunization  and  dosage  studies 
on  the  control  of  coccidiosis  are 
being  performed  at  not  only  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
at  other  agricultural  stations  as  well. 
It  is  now  a  well  established  fact 
that  coccidiosis  is  a  disease  that  must 
be  endured:  it  apparently  cannot  be 
eradicated  entirely  from  the  poultry 
flock.  Partial  control  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  coccidio- 
static  drugs,  which,  though  good, 
are  not  completely  specific,  as  many 
poultrymen  have  found  out.  Steps 
have  therefore  been  taken  to  find 
a  method  of  immunization  by  arti¬ 
ficial  administration  of  sporulated 
oocysts.  Depending  on  the  species 


used  and  amount  of  sporulated 
oocysts  per  dose,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  build  up  an  immunity  to 
cecal  coccidiosis  in  six  days;  and  this 
immunity  will  withstand  a  severe 
challenge.  The  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  results  obtained  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Station  show  that, 
in  the  future,  it  may  be  possible  to 
immunize  birds  against  the  damage 
done  by  the  intestinal  strain  of 
coccidia.  Progress  in  avian  pathology 
is  slowly  but  surely  taking  the  sting 
out  of  many  major  poultry  diseases. 
If  and  when  coccidiosis  is  subdued, 
another  adverse  economic  factor  in 
the  raising  of  birds  will  be  elimin¬ 
ated.  R.  l. 
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Winter  Care  of  the  Laying  Flock 


(Continued  from  Page  746) 

An  actual  diagnosis  of  any  of  these 
diseases  that  poultrymen  commonly 
call  colds  can  be  made  only  in  a 
poultry  laboratory  set  up  especially 
for  that  purpose.  No  one  can  come 
on  a  man’s  farm  and  say  that  his 
birds  are  suffering  from  such  and 
such  a  disease  simply  by  making  a 
casual  observation.  Any  measures  of 
control  should  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  disease 
in  question.  A  manure  pit  under  the 
roosts  of  the  poultry  house  is  a  good 
disease  preventive  and  also  conserves 
the  fertilizer  materials  in  the  manure 
so  collected.  A  well-built  poultry 
house  providing  plenty  of  space  is, 
of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Feeding  Systems  Have  Changed 

Feeding  systems  have  changed  over 
the  years  and  changes  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  accelerated  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  Despite  the  fact 


This  manure  pit  to  he  used  under 
the  roosts  in  the  center  of  a  new 
modern  poultry  house  on  the  farm 
of  James  Birdsall,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  will  act  as  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
serving  as  well  as  a  disease  prevent¬ 
ing  measure. 

that  all-mash  feeding  gives  good  re¬ 
sults,  there  is  still  a  question  whether 
it  is  the  most  economical  way  to  feed 
laying  fowls.  We  do  not  question  the 
method  for  broiler  rearing,  but  when 
it  comes  to  layers  the  old-fashioned 
grain  and  mash  feeding  is  hard  to 
beat  in  the  long  run.  The  real  advan¬ 
tage  in  all-mash  feeding  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  using  automatic  feed¬ 
ers,  thereby  reducing  labor. 

Of  course,  this  is  somewhat  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  what  was  recommended 
just  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  feed  100  birds 
anywhere  from  12  to  16  pounds  of 
grain  a  day,  depending  on  the  breed. 
The  best  recommendation  today  is  to 
keep  the  grain  down  to  10  pounds 
daily  for  Leghorns  and  12  for  heavy 
breeds.  Regardless  of  the  exact 
amount,  however,  the  poultryman 
should  aim  to  have  the  birds  eat  a 
little  more  mash  than  grain.  This 
insures  a  greater  production  of  winter 
eggs.  Combining  the  mash  and  grain 
with  pellet  feeding  is  still  a  good  prac¬ 
tice,  too,  with  the  pellets  fed  at  noon 
at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  100 
birds. 

Under  conditions  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  install  automatic  feeders, 
then  all-mash  feeding  is  advisable. 
Certainly  this  is  preferable  when  one 
has  to  hire  labor  that  is  not  too  reli¬ 
able.  Hardly  anyone  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take  if  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  give 
the  birds  an  all-mash  diet. 

To  be  satisfactory,  a  ration  of  this 
type  for  layers  must  be  of  high  en¬ 
ergy  value  and  low  fiber  content.  The 
chickens  must  eat  a  considerable 
quantity  of  all-mash  feed  in  order  to 
meet  their  requirements  and,  if  the 
fiber  content  is  excessive,  their  feed 
intake  will  not  be  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  egg  production  and  keep  body 
weight  up  to  normal.  On  New  Jersey 
farms  where  all-mash  feeding  has 
been  used  for  several  years,  owners 
feel  that  a  supplement  of  pellets,  or 
even  a  light  grain  feeding,  every  day 
is  desirable  —  about  three  pounds  per 
100  birds;  usually  this  is  scattered  on 
the  floor  in  the  morning. 

Breeds  of  Chickens 

Some  years  ago  one  would  have 
been  afraid  to  mention  the  idea  that 
Leghorns  were  just  as  good  as  heavy 
breeds  during  Fall  and  Winter.  There 
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was  a  common  feeling  that  heavy 
breeds  did  better  in  cold  weatner. 
But  breeding  has  had  its  effect  and 
now  Leghorn  flocks  come  up  to  high 
production  in  early  Fall  and  main¬ 
tain  it  all  Winter  if  they  are  healthy 
and  on  a  good  diet.  Now  it  is  the 
heavy  breeds  that  must  justify  their 
existence.  They  can  still  do  it,  too,  as 
evidenced  by  the  records  made  in  the 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test. 

All  heavy  breeds  are  not  alike,  but 
neither  are  Leghorns,  and  anyone  who 
is  not  getting  production  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  65  or  70  per  cent  from 
pullets  over  seven  months  old  should 
look  into  the  particular  breeding  and 
strain  of  his  stock,  rather  than  place 
all  the  blame  on  a  whole  breed,  the 
flock’s  health,  or  on  a  method  of  man¬ 
agement. 

Artificial  Light 

Artificial  light  is  now  a  recognized 
part  of  any  good  plan  of  winter  man¬ 
agement,  and  perhaps  little  need  be 
said  about  it.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  time  after  time  that  chickens 
need  at  least  a  13-hour  day  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  maximum  number  of  eggs. 
This  means  13  hours  of  actual  light. 
In  December,  when  the  days  are 
shortest,  there  are  from  nine  to  ten 
hours  of  normal  daylight.  Therefore, 
supplemental  light  must  add  at  least 
three  or  four  hours.  Actually,  this 
amount  should  be  increased  because 
there  are  many  times  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  stormy  and  one  cannot  be 
sure  of  sufficient  light  from  dawn  to 
sunset.  Our  practice  is  to  start  lights 
about  4  a.m.  on  October  1;  then  we 
move  them  back  to  3  a.m.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  and  2  a.m.  the  1st  of  December. 
Artificial  light  on  this  schedule  is  de¬ 
sirable  whether  the  light  is  given  all 
in  the  morning  or  divided  between 
morning  and  evening.  There  is  no 
harm  in  excess  light;  in  other  words, 
one  can  use  all-night  lights,  but 
there  is  no  advantage  to  it  beyond 
that  obtained  from  13  to  14  hours  of 
light. 

Egg  Production  Standards 

How  many  eggs  did  you  say  you 
collected  today  from  100  pullets?  If 
the  number  is  anywhere  from  70  up, 
probably  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  to  raise  that  figure.  But  if  you 
are  collecting  only  60  eggs  from  100 
birds,  something  is  wrong.  At  that 
level  of  production,  there  are  some 
loafers  in  the  flock.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  spot  them  unless  one  is  trap¬ 
nesting,  but  you  can  be  sure  they  are 
there.  Perhaps  they  are  culls  that, 
never  should  have  been  housed  in  the 
first  place.  Or  maybe  they  are  birds 
that  have  poor  breeding  back  of 
.them.  One  should  try  to  find  the 
reason,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
immediate  way  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

If  you  are  collecting  50  eggs  or  less 
daily  from  100  birds,  the  situation 
calls  for  drastic  action.  This  means 
that  some  definite  steps  should  be 
taken.  If  the  drop  is  a  recent  one,  the 
chances  are  the  flock  will  recover  and 
come  back  again  in  a  few  weeks.  But 
if  the  flock  has  been  producing  at  this 
level  for  some  time,  probably  a  cull¬ 
ing  job  is  needed  so  that  unproduc¬ 
tive  birds  are  removed.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  situations  where  this 
will  not  be  true  —  every  farm  has 
its  own  problem  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  culling  may  solve  the  production 
problem. 


This  five-floored  poultry  house  at 
Chamberlin  Farm,  West  Brattleboro, 
Windham  County,  Vt.,  is  equipped 
with  automatic  feeders  and  waterers 
and  with  an  elevator  that  totes  eggs 
down  from  2,000  Barred  Rock  breed¬ 
ers  producing  hatching  eggs  all 
Winter. 


NEW  WINNING  LAYERS  s  BROILERS 


PUllORUM 

CLEAN 


Taken  at  random  from  6,000-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  1.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  New  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  EOGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEW  SSLVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS — NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE* 
Cross— GOLDEN  BROADS — -ADVANCED  WHITE 
ROCKS,  HAMPS,  W  Y  A  N- ROCK  S—  D  ELM  A  R  V  A 
BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

Write  for  FRCf  CATALOG 

owing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of- 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will  do 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  N2-3  i 
VINELAND.  N.  J. 


“IN  MY  HOUSE,  THE  LIT¬ 
TER  IS  LOOSE  AND  DRY— 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe.” 
Litter-Kepe  coats  and  conditions  lit¬ 
ter,  keeps  it  loose,  dry,  non-sticky. 
Less  costly  than  hydrated  lime. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-12,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Coldte  Products 


(locks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad  ,  county  agent,  and  leading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST  Lr.VClLi 
STRAIN 


Tells  how  we  produce 
these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
tacts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today! 


JOE  PARKS  & 
ALTOONA,  PA. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  .  (Sex 
link),  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 


Live 


Lay  •  Pay 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mgan  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SH  IRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 

For  full  information,  write  • — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whit#  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*,  Rock-Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Writ* 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-5,  BEAVER  8PRING8.  PA. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  — 
Top  Bloodlines.  Will 
E.  HUBBARD, 


I,  2  &  3  Year  Old  Breeders. 
Lay  in  Two  to  Three  Months 
KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA 


$  RETURN 
PER  BIRD 

Tetis  The  Story  l 


Your  Profits  Tomorrow 
Are  in  Headlines  Today! 

In  the  New  York  Random  Sample  Test,  conducted 
by  Cornell  University,  WARREN  REDS  turned  in 
an  outstanding  record  on  every  count.  Not  only  did 
the  Warren  entry  turn  in  a  higher  dollar  return 
per  chick  started  than  any  other  pen  of  heavy 
breeds,  but  placed  second  for  all  breeds. 

WARREN  REDS  proved,  on  official  records,  their 
ability  to  produce  more  eggs  on  less  feed  —  eggs  that 
rank  well  in  size,  interior  quality  and  good  shell 
characteristics.  And  remember.  .  these  were  ”nm- 
of-the-hatch”  Warren  chicks,  selected  by  impartial 
test  officials.  The  same  WARREN  REDS  you’ll  be 
raising. 

Here  Is  the  Official  Score 


INCOME  over  feed  and  ehicks  costs . $4.29 

Based  on  the  number  of  chicks  started 

PRODUCTION  per  pullet  housed . 203.4  C96S 

Consistent,  month  after  month  output 
FEED  needed  per  dozen  eggs . 5  pounds 


Economy  of  body  maintenance  and  production 
EGG  SIZE  (Ige.  or  ex.  Ige.,  all  eggs  laid ...  .62,3% 

Yes.  WARREN  REDS  demonstrated  high  all- 
around  performance  at  the  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  for  1953.  Make  your  next  brood  of  chicks 
J.  J.  Warren  R.  I.  Reds.  Orders  now  being 
scheduled  for  this  fall  and  the  spring  of  1954. 
Write  to  Box  20  for  free  catalog. 

U„  S.  -  Mass.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 


J.J.WARREN 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  lay* 
ing  Contest  Records. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big -New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

1  Prcfnrrorl  hv  nruiltn/mAn  AA4  Flnt.a 


Preferred  by  poultrymen.  Mt.  Hop© 
Leghorns;  Harco  contest  winning  Se>- 
inks;  Warren's  R.  I.  Reds,  top  entry  of 
heavies  in  the  U.  S.  for  egg  production. 
Also,  Metcalf's  White  Americans  and  Nichols 
New  Hampshiies  for  broilers.  Write  today 
PHONE  3 

Hillpot  Hatcheries  Box  1  .  HUNCH-TOWN,  N  J. 


US. 
Approved 
Pullorum 
Clean 


PEAFOWL:  White,  Blue,  ,  Black  Shouldered,  Spald¬ 
ing  unrelated,  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy.  Pairs 
l953-$30;  l952-$40;  1951  -$50.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling,  Damage  to  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Bushes  Prevented  all  Winter  by  BEAN’S  COTTON¬ 
TAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75  paints  or  sprays 
40-50  young  trees.  Pint  $1.00;  Gallon  $5.75.  Postpaid. 
F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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Cuts  fast  and  close; 
saws  full  power  in  any  position 


New  McCulloch  Model  33  is  the  only  low-priced  chain  saw  with  all 
these  important  features:  Automatic  clutch  .  .  .  automatic  rewind 
starter  . . .  all-gear  transmission  . . .  anti-friction  bearings 
throughout . . .  aircraft-type  carburetor . . .  plated 

blade,  handlebar,  and  muffler. 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 
SERVICE 


McCUUOCH 


McCulloch  motors  corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 


McCUUOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION  5-3020 

Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 

Send  information  on  New  Model  33  Chain  Saw  and 
name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


I 


r  Name. 


rill's  largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws  / 


f 


Address. 


A  Personal  Message 
to  Our  Friends 

The  months  of  January,  February  and  March  are  the 
busiest  months  of  the  year  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
office.  During  these  winter  months  we  receive  thousands 
of  orders  from  new  subscribers  and  thousands  of  renewal 
orders  from  old  friends  of  the  paper.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  many  letters  we  receive  from  subscribers  who  ask 
for  information  or  help  in  connection  with  some  problems. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  large  volume  of  mail  is 
all  welcome  and  receives  our  prompt  attention.  It  does, 
however,  tax  our  office  staff  to  the  limit  to  keep  up  with 
the  work. 

It  will  be  a  real  help  to  us  if  many  of  our  friends, 
whose  subscription  will  expire  during  the  next  few  months, 
can  conveniently  arrange  to  send  their  subscription  at 
this  time.  This  will  help  to  relieve  our  seasonal  problem 
and  we  will  appreciate  the  cooperation. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R,  F.  D.  or  Street  . . 

Post  Office . . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


t©e  tots!)  all  our  gooO  menus; 

A  ®n*rij  (UliriatmaH 

anb 

A  itajjpy  Nnit  Ihar 


ISF 

Che  Ciiitor  of  Publisher's  Pesk 


Over  40  years  ago  I  found  in  the 
attic  of  our  farm  an  1873  copy  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  have  sub¬ 
scribed  ever  since.  Everytime  it  comes 
I  look  through  your  column  for  the 
advice  to,  and  complaints,  etc.,  from 
the.Fai-m  Folks.  Never  before  did  a 
letter  such  as  the  enclosed  come  to 
my  hand,  and  I  send  it  on  for  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others.  You  see  the  letter  indi¬ 
cates  that  somebody  wants  to  give  a 
lot  for  a  little  trouble  and  little  serv¬ 
ice.  I  only  say  if  the  man  is  in  jail, 
leave  him  there  until  the  penalty  is 
paid.  May  I  wish  you  long  life  and 
full  success  in  your  undertakings. 

New  York  f.  r. 

The  reference  is  to  the  old  Spanish 
Prisoner  scheme.  From  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  this  scheme  has  been  worked 
by  someone.  The  letters,  (at  times  in 
Spanish)  are  all  the  same  tale:  Man 
in  prison  in  Mexico  for  bankruptcy: 
asks  help  to  save  $385,000,  which  is 
in  a  secret  panel  of  a  trunk  deposited 
in  the  United  States  Custom  House. 
The  person  must  go  to  Mexico  to  get 
the  baggage  checks  and  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  order  to  have  the 
trunk  released.  For  all  this  service  he 
will  receive  one-third  of  the  sum  as 
compensation.  One  party  lost  $3,000 
in  the  scheme.  It  is  a  hoax  pure  and 
simple,  and  such  letters  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  promptly.  One  would  think  the 
scheme  had  been  worked  to  the  limit, 
but  it  crops  up  every  so  often,  and 
occasionally  the  perpetrators  are  ap¬ 
prehended;  but  it  is  worked  over  and 
ever  again  If  received  we  suggest 
handing  the  letter  —  with  envelope 
—  to  your  Postmaster,  or  send  it  to 
the  Postmaster  General  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Four  men  stopped  at  our  house 
and  claimed  they  were  cleaning  and 
repairing  chimneys.  They  wanted  to 
look  at  mine  and  after  some  talk  I 
let  them  go  up  on  the  roof  and  look 
at  it.  They  said  the  chimneys  were  in 
bad  shape  and  unsafe,  but  they  could 
put  a  coating  on  them  and  would 
warrant  them  to  be  as  good  as  new.  I 
asked  the  price  and  they  said,  “Very 
little,”  and  would  tell  me  when  they 
finished.  They  were  about  three  hours 
working  at  it  and  when  finished 
handed  me  a  bill  for  $138.00.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  pay  any  such  price. 
After  considerable  arguing,  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I  let  them  beat  me 
out  of  $100.00.  Others  can  be  warned 
by  my  experience.  e.  s.  t. 

This  experience  emphasizes  the 
need  of  caution,  and  the  wisdom  of 
negotiating  a  price  before  letting  any¬ 
one  start  any  kind  of  work,  and  insist 
upon  seeing  their  credentials  before 
signing  or  paying. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
ports  that  Albert  H.  Fisher  and  Vin¬ 
cent  DeRitis  were  convicted  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  in.  connection  with  the  sale  of 
so-called  “torch  sweaters”,  which 
were  represented  as  wool,  but  were 
made  of  brushed  rayon.  They  were 
fined  $60.00.  These  partners  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  warned  to  cease  repre¬ 
senting  that  sweaters  and  other  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  brushed  rayon  are 
made  of  camel’s  hair  or  any  othei 
type  of  wool.  They  were  ordered  to 
cease  selling  garments  made  of  in¬ 
flammable  material  without  clearly 
and  emphatically  stating  that  they 
were  made  of  any  such  material.  Pur¬ 
chasers  must  be  advised  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  danger. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


One  of  the  City  papers  has  devoted 
considerable  space  to  the  so-called 
“charity  rackets.”  It  states  that  “Na¬ 
tionally,  Americans  will  give  $20,000,- 
000  in  charitable  donations  that  will 
not  help  a  single  cripple,  ease  the 
burden  of  a  single  widow,  or  make 
life  more  pleasant  for  a  single  vet¬ 
eran.  Many  other  millions  of  dollars 
will  go  to  legitimate  organizations, 
but  this  $20,000,000  will  wind  up  in 
the  pockets  of  crooked  promoters  who 
take  advantage  of  the  Christmas 
spirit.  The  chief  tragedy  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  the  fact  that  many  will  with¬ 
hold  all  donations,  for  fear  of  being 
victimized  by  the  croo.ked  promoters. 
This  year,  for  all  its  high  employ¬ 
ment,  good  wages  and  financial  good 
health,  finds  a  greater  need  than  ever 
for  public  support  of  legitimate  chari¬ 
table  enterprises.”  It  is  our  duty  to 
be  charitable  and  give  to  the  needy 
and  organized  charities,  but  it  is  wise 
to  check  with  local  and  state  author¬ 
ities  if  the  organization  or  individual 
is  unknown. 

The  Rogers-United  Corp.  put  out 
“The  Family  Puzzle  Contest”  some 
time  ago.  They  were  supposed  to 
send  a  Cressine  Watch  to  all  contest¬ 
ants  who  completed  the  official  sets 
of  puzzles.  You  have  published  a  lot 
about  some  other  puzzles,  so  wonder 
if  you  know  anything  about  this. 

New  York  •<■  Mrs.  j.  h.  b. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  and  many 
others  received,  we  asked  the  Rogers- 
United  Corp.  when  contestants  in  the 
Family  Puzzle  Contest  might  expect 
the  result  of  the  contest,  and  the 
watches.  They  reply  as  follows: 

“Dear  Contestant:  This  answers 
your  query  as  to  whdn  the  contest 
closes  and  as  to  when  Cressine  Watch¬ 
es  will  be  distributed  to  those  com¬ 
pleting  the  submission  of  answers  to 
the  45  Official  Sets  of  puzzles.  In 
accordance  with  Rule  9,  contestants 
have  a  period  of  12  months  after  June 
30,  1953  (closing  date  for  new  entries) 
to  complete  their  submissions.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  possible.  The  distribution  of 
watches  was  originally  scheduled  to 
take  place  at  the  same  time  the  cash 
prizes  are  awarded,  in  conformance 
with  our  offer  of  “$100,000.00  in' Cash 
Prizes,  plus  a  Cressine  Watch  for 
everyone  who  completes  the  contest 
in  accordance  with  the  rules.  How¬ 
ever,  present  production  schedules 
may  make  it  possible  for  us  to. com¬ 
mence  the  distribution  of  wat  les 
sooner  —  namely,  about  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  before  which  time 
all  contestants  will  be  notified  and 
will  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
make  their  final  choice  as  to  the 
watch  they  desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers-United  Corp.” 

I  received  the  second  check  for 
$1.69  from  H  Sears  Industries,  Inc. 
and  it  came  back  marked  “No  good.” 
This  is  the  second  time  it  has  been 
returned  unpaid.  I  don’t  want  any 
more  checks  from  them.  It  has  cost 
me  30  cents  on  these  bad  checks,  and 
they  ought  to  send  me  a  money  order 
for  $1.99  Thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me.  c.  H.  K. 

We  are  advised  that  Sears,  Inc.  is 
no  longer  in  business  and  that  they 
went  bankrkupt. 

S.  S.  Sawyer,  Inc.  were  found  to 
have  paid  brokerage  to  so-called 
“buying  agents”,  who  purchased  po¬ 
tatoes  for  resale  for  their  own  ac¬ 
counts,  and  sold  same  to  some  direct 
buyers,  at  prices  “reflecting  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  brokerage  fees.”  They 
were  directed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  discontinue  such  prac¬ 
tices. 
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created,  it  would  be  well  to  have  out 
on  the  range  a  second  group  of  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  four  or  five  months 
later  than  the  original'  group.  Such  a 
plan  ought  to  give  you  a  good  turn¬ 
over  of  young  broilers  (assuming 
« that  you  have  the  market  for  them) 
and  a  fairly  steady  supply  of  eggs 
from  hens  that  are  always  in  good 
production  because  otherwise  you 
would  dispose  of  them  to  your  re¬ 
tail  trade. 


FACTORY  SPECIAL 


Give  a  warm  and  glowing  lamp  this  Christmas. 
Send  for  catalogue.  GOLDEN  PRODUCTS  CO. 
887  NEPPERI1AM  AVE.,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 


FOR  Sale:  New  York  State  dairy  farm, 
pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant,  five  retail 
milk  routes.  Cattle,  poultry  and  equipment. 


All  inquiries  treated  confidentially.  BO 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


2610, 


Broilers  and  Layers  as  a 
Sideline 

Like  a  great  many  others  I  plan 
on  moving  to  the  country,  but  con-  ^ 

tinue  to  work  in  a  factory.  Would  Feed  Intake  IOT  LaponS 

like  to  raise  both  broilers  and  layers  Would  like  to  have  you  discuss 

to  help  out  my  income.  Have  only  a  the  feed  needed  to  rear  capons  to 
limited  space,  but  some  range  could  eight-pound  weights  on  a  harvested 
be  provided  for  the  layers.  Your  grain-field  range  and  also  on  no 

ideas  for  handling  this  proposition,  range.  How  long  does  it  take  to  at- 
in  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  tain  this  weight?  c.  M.  F. 

would  be  appreciated.  Will  not  start  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

on  this  project  until  next  Spring,  Figure  on  a  feed  intake  of  20 

but  would  like  to  consider  the  possi-  nds  of  mash  and  40  pounds  of 

bilities.  I  am  thinking  of  retailing.  .... 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  J.  g.  m 


grain  to  rear  a  capon  to  eight  pounds. 


HELP  WANTED 


1,273  ACRES,  two  homes,  six  barns!  Tremend¬ 
ous  dairy  enterprise,  in  Allegany  County, 
800  acres  fertile  cropland,  273  watered  pasture, 
200  acres  woodland,  stream,  site  for  private 
lake.  Master  home  nine  rooms  and  bath,  all 
utilities,  furnace  heat.  Also  5-room  and  bath 
tenant  house;  bunk  house;  six  good  barns: 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen-  silo,  six  poultry  houses,  other  buildings.  65 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  head  cattle,  two  tractors,  truck,  modern  tools 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  work-  and  machinery  optional  Illness  forces  sale  at 
ing  with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  ad-  reasonable  price!  No.  B-11,534.  West  s,  Joseph 
ditional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  Rapchick,  Representative,  6£9  E.  State  St., 

to  $250  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country  Olean,  New  rork. - 

school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  McIntosh,  on  Lake 
Republic  175  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City.  Champlain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully 


,  .  .  ,  ,  ...  T  With  a  large  range  where  the  birds 

If  you  are  thinking  of  retailing,  I  can  roam  over  a  considerable  area  .  . . .  . . 

think  it  would  be  possible  to  install  d  ur)  some  feed,  they  do  not  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

batteries  tor  both  broilers  and  lay-  ?™uire  mole  than  about  Impounds1  sooa  rhy.ici  .condition, 

ers.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  use  a  of  mash  and  30  pounds  Gf  grain.  This 
heavy  breed  chicken,  starting  with  saving  appiies  only  on  farms  where 
straight-run  chicks  in  batteries  in  SQme  in  is  grown  and  the  birds 

the  early  Spring  and  keeping  them  thus  have  a  chance  to  pick  up  what 

in  the  starting  batteries  for  a  period  normally  would  be  wasted.  Where 
of  about  four  weeks.  While  the  there  ig  abundant  range,  the  best 
straight-run  chicks  would  be  the  lan  is  to  give  the  young  birds  a 

best  to  buy  in  order  to  have  both  d  start_  with  fun  feeding  of  a 

cockerels  and  pullets,  I  would  con-  regular  cb[ck  mash  for  a  period  of 
sider  it  advisable  to  have  them  twQ  months.  After  that  age,  the  feed 
sexed,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  sboufd  be  restricted  and  the  birds 


WANTED.  Machine  milkers.  M^ed  men  ,200  S^er.^teactor,  p^ckin^ ^house. 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  12, 000  bushel  annual  production.  Write: 

$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  Albert  Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. _ 

milking.  Only  _e incneFlemiiig1;on  8NPlj’  WANTED  to  buy,  large  house,  acreage  up  to 

Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington, - $7,000  within  120  miles  of  New  York  City. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female  BOX  2611,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731,  FARM  estate  335  acres.  Seven  spacious  rooms. 

Rye,  N.  Y.  - - - —  pointed  colonial  stone  home:  2V2  bath,  five 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female  fireplaces,  completely  restored,  oil  fired  heat, 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to  spring  water,  big  barn,  new  2-car  garage,  all 
$3  581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days  buildings  in  A-l  condition,  two  streams,  over- 
pe’r  week).  For  information,  write  Director,  looking  the  East  Penn  Valley  for  miles  and 

Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N,  Y, _  miles,  midway  Reading-AUentown.  A  mort- 

WOMAN  needed  Light  h«u=ekecping.  Two  gage  of  about  60  %  cm  be^ pranged,  owner 

Win  connsider  °°widyow  $with G  chihl'  BOX  I  ment.  Price  less  .  than  .  $200  per  . 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FEMALE:  Small  modern  country  hotel  has 

opening  for  neat  women,  charge  14  rooms,  town 

good  home  all  year.  London  Hill  Hotel,  Lake-  laSpn ^Florida' 
wood  New  Jersey.  ■  lacnen.  *  forma. 


acre. 

Fenstermacher’s  Real  Estate,  Bower’s  Road, 
Topton,  Pa,  Phone  218-R-2, _ 

$4200  BUYS  retirement  home  in  small 

Florida  town.  Write,  Ruth  Lattin,  Inter- 


FOR  Sale:  Stone  house  farm.  220  acre  dairy 
farm  located  near  prosperous  village,  excel- 
n/meVmT  tt” 5--Vifiy„r~but  -need  not  be  resi-  I  lent  dairy  barn  with  44  stanchions,  two  silos. 

S„ffpSr«^"fcos.?lSk  £3  “  ussssss: 

Director, — Letehwortn — vu — - j - —  includes  29  head  of  cattle,  two  tractors,  trac- 

HOMEMAKERS:  Train  small  group  teen  age  tor  equipment,  excellent  line  of  farming  tools, 

girls  at  JSleighton  Farm  School, ^near  Phila-  equipment  and  sugaring  outfit.  Write  at 

wrue  I  once  for  complete  details.  Craine  &  Miner, 
Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


150  ACRE  dairy  farm  $14,000. 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


BOX  978, 


identify  the  pullets  when  they  are  forced  to  pick  up  their  requirements  Yorker- 
four  weeks  old.  around  the  farm.  Restricted  feeding 

The  pullets  would  go  out  to  a  retards  growth,  and  birds  so  reared 
range  house  located  on  your  small  need  more  time  to  reach  marketable 
plot  of  ground  and  be  raised  out-  weights.  You  should  be  able  to  rear 
doors;  the  cockerels  would  stay  in  an  eight-pound  capon  in  eight 
the  batteries  and  be  sold  off  as  soon  months  under  restricted  feeding  and 
as  they  were  of  market  age.  Such  jn  less  than  seven  months  on  full 
birds  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  feeding. 

by  the  time  they  weighed  three  - 

pounds  because,  if  they  were  kept  in  Inni o f 

batteries  too  long,  you  would  run  in-  mCUDaiOT  ^OnverslUIl 

to  difficulty  from  slipped  tendons  Can  an  old  hot  water  incubator 
and  blisters  and  callouses  along  the  be  made  into  an  electric  incubator? 
keel  bone.  After  these  birds  are  re-  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  h. 
moved  from  the  batteries  you  could  There  is  no  reason  why  one  can- 
fill  them  up  with  broilers  for  sale  at  not  change  an  old  hot  water  incu- 
retail.  bator  over  to  an  electric  machine. 

All  this  could  be  done  on  one  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
floor.  On  the  other  floor  I  would  in-  efficient,  but  certainly  the  hot  water 
stall  the  laying  batteries  and  bring  pipes  can  be  replaced  with  electric 
in  the  pullets  from  the  range  when  heating  elements.  They  would  have 
they  are  five  months  old,  filling  up  to  be  connected  with  a  thermostat 
the  batteries  to  capacity.  After  a  few  to  regulate  temperature.  Any  ma- 
months  you  would  be  able  to  identi-  chine  so  changed  should  be  kept  in 
fy  the  unprofitable  layers  and  sell  a  warm  room,  at  a  temperature  of 
them  off  to  your  retail  trade  for  meat  80  degrees  or  more,  in  order  to  save 
purposes.  To  fill  in  the  vacancies  thus  electricity. 


delphia.  Phone  Valleybrook  2260  or  _ 

Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentle¬ 
man’s  home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof, 

New  York,  _ _ _ _ 

GIRL  Wanted:  Light  housekeeping:  own  room;  clllu  „„„  ... 

good  home;  $70  a  month  at  once,  uuny  building  and  developing  modern  goat  dairy 
Nursing  Home,  R.  3,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  Tel.  8-3ubo.  on  farm  about  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  person  of  ability,  capital, 
and  love  for  dairy  goats,  to  co-operate  in 


FARMER:  Single,  reliable,  to  operate  family  BOX  2615,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

size  dairy  farm.  BOX  2600,  Rural  New-  |  SELLING  village  home,  chicken  yard,  like 

rent.  List  free.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Pa. _ 

FREE  catalogs  on  properties  in  South  Central 
New  York  State.  Parker’s  Farm  Agency, 


WANTED:  Reliable  experienced  housekeeper 

for  family  of  two;  entire  housework  except 
heavy  laundry.  References  necessary  also 
personal  interview.  State  desired  salary.  P.  O. 
Box  567,  Rye,  New  York. 


Greene,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Large  tapestry  brick  house,  suit¬ 
able  for  convalescent  home,  central  loca- 


FARMER:  Permanent.  Under  40,  neat,  with  tion,  Hanover,  Pa.  19  rooms,  sun  parlor,  oil 
references.  Some  experience  with  beef  cattle  Water  heat,  4y2  baths.  Garland,  Realtor, 

necessary.  For  planned  future  program  on  fine  Littlestown,  Pa.  Phone  137. 

soil,  well-equipped  260  acre  farm  near  Trenton.  1 - 

Write  in  detail  experience,  references,  back- 
ground,  size  of  family.  Starting  salary  $250 

month.  BOX  2601,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  60  years  or  older. 


90  ACRES'  eight  rooms,  bath;  34  cow  barn; 

$21,500.  Stock  extra.  Send  for  list.  Paul 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  1(2  Dolson  Ave., 
Middletown,  New  York, _ 

270  ACRES,  about  20  miles  south  of  Utica, 
on  cement  road.  Beautiful  10-room  house, 
bath,  furnace,  electricity;  cement  basement 
bam,  two  silos,  outbuildings;  tenant  house. 


Protestant.  Prefers  good  home  in  country  to 
high  wages.  Light  work.  Two  men.  Modern 
conveniences.  BOX  2602,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  home  in  country,  f  i<ieai  location.  Bare  or  wfth  50  pure  bred 
Assist  semi-invalid  lady.  No  children.  Must  Angus.  The  Walker  Agency,  Waterville,  New 
be  steady,  reliable,  and  m  good  health.  Own  York. 

room  and  bath.  Give  full  details  in  first,  letter.  1  - - — - 

M.  F.  Keating  213  South  Harrison  St.,  East 

Orange,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  for  modern  pure 
bred  Holstein  dairy  in  Sullivan  County,  N. 

Y.,  to  take  full  charge.  Salary  and  share 
basis.  BOX  2603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck’s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  big  chunks  fresh 
clover  comb  honey,  five  pound  tin  $1.95. 

Pe 


Charles 


yeet. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


ing  increasing  importance  in  live¬ 
stock  production  programs  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms.  Attaining  superior  quality 
for  these  essential  feeds  is  no  mere 

_ _ accident,  but  rather  it  is  the  result 

of  carefully  planned  programs.  The 
Uses  for  Methionine  —  “What  New  Holland  Machine  Company  has 
Methionine  Can  Do  For  You”  is  the  recently  prepared  an  excellent  hand- 
title  of  a  new  16-page  booklet  just  book,  “Planned  Pastures”,  which 
published  by  U.  S.  Industrial  Chem-  contains  many  valuable  suggestions, 
icals  Co.,  Division  of  National  Dis-  It  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
tillers  Products  Corporation.  The  either  from  the  local  New  Holland 
booklet  by  USI,  pioneer  producer  of  dealer  or  on  request  from  the 
methionine,  covers  the  use  of  methi-  company’s  main  office,  Box  16,  New 
Q-ine  in  manufactured  feeds,  with  Hqllapd  P-u 
-'To; 


COUPLE:  Man  handy,  inside,  outside  repairs. 

tractor  for  lawn  moving,  snow  removal;  wife  Extracted  $1  60  brenaid 
cook  or  housework  Charitable  Home  for  New  York  P 

Aged,  capacity  40.  Westchester.  Hour  city.  ____  __j - - - - - - — — 

Full  maintenance,  family  atmosphere.  Other  TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
help  Car  for  own  use  advisable.  Available  color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
December  15-30.  Give  age,  experience,  wages  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape- 
expected  to  BOX  2604,  Rural  New-Yorker.  fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half -bushels  $3.50. 
— — - — -  ;  Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 


SINGLE  man  of  ability,  good  disposition,  in-  groves  Largo  Florida 
terested  in  earning  security  with  owner  of 


modem  dairy  farm.  BOX  2605,  Rural  New-  AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 

Yorker.  _  $1.65;  10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 

WANTED”  Housekeeper  to  take  complete  Katonah, — New — York. - 

charge  of  country  home  in  Upper  Bucks  CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75. 
Countv  Pa  for  business  couple,  no  children.  Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
Modern  kitchen  with  all  conveniences.  Reply  honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 

should  state  salary  expected  and  references  Syracuse,  New  York, _ _ 

to  BOX  27,  Miford  Square,  Pa. _  j  TREE  ripened  fruit:  Bushel  oranges  $5.50; 


COUPLE-  Man  for  assistant  herdsman  and  V2  bushel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25; 

general  farm  work.  Wife  to  cook  and  help  }2  bushel  mixed  $3.25-  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00; 
in  main  house;  4V2  room  heated  apartment,  V2  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 
adequate  compensation  plus  privileges.  Po-  guarantee  delivery.  Walsmgham  Groves, 
sition  available  immediately,  William  T.  Largo,  Florida. _ _ 


sition  - - -  - r,-  -  ,  . 

Ashton,  Elm  Knoll  Farm,  Saratoga  Springs 
New  York. 


ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
LOVELY  home,  good  salary,  for  reliable  I  two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
houseworker.  Light  housework.  BOX  258,  [  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y, 

Fultonville,  New  York. 


COOK-Housekeeper:  Capable,  fond  of 

children.  Modern  country  home.  Own  room, 
bath.  Write  stating  age,  experience,  references, 
salary,  time  off.  J.  Golenbock,  West  Hill  Road, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Sc  . 

ne  flavor  60  pounds  $8.40 
not  prepaid.  Six  6  pound  pails  clover  $8.00 
express  paid  to  3rd  zone.  Granulated  only. 
George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

NEW  crop  butternut  meats:  Pound  $2.35; 
two  pounds  $4.65:  five  pounds  $11.25  prepaid. 


WANTED:  Lady  under  40  for  Protestant 
motherless  home.  E.  Lawton,  Franklmville,  R.  L,  Harman,  Wellsviile,  Pa. 

New  York. _ _ _ GUARANTEED  uncolored  completely  ripened 

ELDERLY  woman  who  wants  hornet  house-  oranges,  grapefruit  $2.50  oversize  bushel,  ex¬ 
keeping  for  elderly  man.  Albert  Fredenbury,  pressed  F.O.B.,  Riolem,  Box  161,  Palatka, 
Earlton,  Greene  County,  New  York. _ .  Florida. _ 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  ff%lvm°^ern  poultry 

hatching8 rSg  ^  replacements.5  and  dress-  &^press-  Sunset  Citrus  Glove’  Lake  Como’ 
P °guff ield ,E Colinec ticu L P°rtUni  Y '  P  I  CHOICE  Stuart  Pecans  from  orchard  to  you 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Employment  Agency.  141  Park  Row, 
x  City _ 

,  man  available  as  bookkeeper- 

iry  to  operator  large  farm.  Currently 
id  similar  capacity,  owner  retiring. 

506,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

3  aged  man  and  wife  want  position 
for  elderly  lady  or  gentleman  or 
Capable  taking  charge  all  responsi- 
Sxcellent  references  as  to  character 
ty.  BOX  2606,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,E  single  mam  60,  desires  position 
ar,  gardener.  BOX  2607,  Rural  New- 


pc 

$5.50.  Pecan  pieces  5  pounds  $5.50  postpaid. 
Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Fve  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  N,  Y. _ 

PECANS  in  shell.  Selected  Stuarts,  5  lbs. 

$3.00.  No.  1  mixed  varieties,  5  lbs.  $2.25; 
No.  2  mixed,  5  lbs,  $1.75  (little  smaller  but 
nice).  Shelled  pecan  meats,  3  lbs.,  $3.50;  5 

lbs.,  $5.00.  All  postpaid  through  5th  zone. 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ _ 

DELICIOUS  selected  oranges  also  grapefruit 
$5.90  bushel  prepaid.  Established  1931.  Ad¬ 
dress  here  James  I.  Kimber,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


-  teacher,  middleaged,  Protestant; 
=>per  for  one  woman  only,  or  care 
\  of  school  age  without  housekeep- 
2608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAN  past  middleage,  experienced 
good  with  layers,  breeders,  wants 
'Ian  keep  house  for  single  man  or 
OX  2614,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I,  experienced  cook.  With  two 
2-5.  (Modern)  motherless  home 
Z  2616,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

re  dairy  farm,  ideal  truck 

houses,  bath,  large  barns. 
New-Yorker. 


Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
try  homes  mailed  free.  New 
ore.  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

.ypes  real  estate  and  businesses 
•w  York  State  and  northern 
location.  Telephone  or  write 
-  estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


3,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
sinesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
tin.  Delaware. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

WANTED:  Competent  foster  care  for  six  year 
old  boy  in  wheelchair.  Long  Island  or 
southern  New  York  area.  BOX  2514,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  country  home  for  elderly  ladies. 

Good  food  and  care  cheerfully  given.  Rea- 
sonable.  Mrs.  Irvin  Russell,  Marion.  New  York. 

WOMAN  in  fifties  wants  to  live  in  country; 

adult  family.  Assist  in  light  housekeeping, 
gardening.  Would  pay  $50  monthly.  Has  mild 
epilepsy,  controlled  by  Dilantin.  BOX  2617, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

CANADIAN  Hay:  Timothy  and  Timothy  & 
clover  mixed.  For  dairy  or  beef  cattle  and 
horses.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots.  Fenn- 
acre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Clinton  Corners  4431.  

LEACH  Silo  unloader,  used  one  season.  Rea- 
sonable.  Adolph  Zich,  Kingsley,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  Qairy  of  cows  and  equipment. 
BOX  2612,  Rural_New- Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Hydraulic  cider  press  and  equip¬ 
ment.  State  size  and  condition.  BOX  2613, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Dr.  Hess  Announces 


Mm  WONDER  DRUG  FOR  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

ofut cszoirn©  (NFZ),  newest  of  the  medical' discoveries  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Hess  to  combat  coccidiosis  and  pullorum  in  poultry  and 
necrotic  enteritis  (necro)  in  hogs.  Results  were  so  outstanding  that  Dr.  Hess 
scientists  began  experimenting  with  it  against  mastitis,  the  dairyman’s  most 
costly  disease. 

Dr.  Hess  now  proudly  announces  PEN-FZ,  a  new  product  backed  by  two 
years  of  research  ...  a  powerful  blending  of  the  new  drug,  nitrofurazone, 
and  penicillin,  long  used  in  the  battle  against  mastitis. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  AND  PROVEN 

Many  exhaustive  tests  were  conducted, 
both  ou  the  Dr.  Hess  Research  Farm 
and  on  numerous  dairy  farms.  The 
chart  below  shows  tests  with  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Kline  herds  on  two  aver¬ 
age-sac  dairy  farms.  Results  are  typical 
and  prove  conclusively  the  powerful 
effects  of  this  great  new  Dr.  Hess  drug 
combination,  PEN-FZ,  in  whipping 
mastitis. 

Effect  of  Consecutive  II  2-How  Treatments 
With  PEN-FZ  in  Livingston  Herd 
Note  A II  Quartets  were  infected  with  Staphylococci 


No.  of  Quarters 

4 

No  of 

No.  of 

Free  of  fnfection 

Percent 

Cov* 

Quarters 

Treat- 

4  Weeks 

of 

No 

Infected 

menfs 

Post-Treatment 

Recovery 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100% 

4 

4 

2 

4 

100% 

5 

3 

2 

3 

100% 

6 

l 

2 

1 

100% 

9* 

2 

1 

2 

100% 

12* 

? 

I 

I 

100% 

13 

I 

2 

I 

100% 

14* 

2 

1 

2 

100% 

15 

3 

3 

3 

100% 

TOTAL 

10 

16 

19 

100% 

*  Those 

cowi  tve»e 

treated 

while  dry 

Effect  of  Two  Consecutive  12-Hour  Treatments 
With  PEN-FZ  En  Quarters  Still  Infected 
After  One  Treatment  in  0.  Kline  Herd 


PEN-FZ  HAS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

H  Mastitis  germs  show  no  resistance  to  nitro¬ 
furazone  although  they  do  become  “drug 
fast"  to  other  combinations  or  to  penicillin 
alone. 

2.  Nitrofurazone  and  penicillin  in  combina¬ 
tion,  are  far  more  deadly  germ  killers  than 
much  larger  units  of  either  drug  used  alone 
against  bacteria. 

3.  Nitrofurazone  and  penicillin  combined  in 
PEN-FZ  kill  the  four  most  common  types  of 
mastitis  germs  (staphylococcus,  streptococcus, 
coli,  pseudomonas)  on  a  wider  range  than 
any  other  known  combination. 

4.  PEN-FZ  is  an  effective  germ-killer  in  the 
presence  of  milk,  blood ,  and  pus. 

5.  PEN-FZ  is  non-irritating,  does  not  affect 
milk  production,  works  equally  well  on  milk¬ 
ing  or  dry  cows. 

ONE  TUBE  TREATS  A  QUARTER 

One  7.5  gram  tube  of  PEN-FZ  will  treat 
an  infected  quarter.  It  contains  150  milli¬ 
grams  of  nitrofurazone  and  150,000  units 
of  penicillin,  combined  in  a  free-flowing 
lanolin  base  for  all-weather  use. 

Don't  wait  for  dread  mastitis  to  strike  .  .  . 
be  ready  with  this  brand-new  Dr.  Hess 
wonder  drug.  Get  several  tubes  of  PEN-FZ 
today.  Your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  has  PEN-FZ . 


Cow 

Hu 


No.  of  No.  of  Quarters  Free 
Quarters  of  Infection,  3  Weeks 
Infected  Post-Treatment 


Percent 

of 

Recovery 


5 

6 
7 

1.5 


Strep  Staph,  Strep.  Staph, 

1  1  1 


Strep.  Staph, 


1 


100%  100% 
100%  100% 
100%  100% 
100% 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK*  INC, 

Ashland,  Ohio 


TOTAL  4 


100%  100%  Scientific  Farm-aceoticols  Since  1893 


DrRESS  PEN-FZ 


A  Cow’s 
Bosom  Pal 


Things  are  moving  right  along 
here  at  home.  The  grapes  went  to 
market  and  brought  a  fair  price,  the 
wheat  ground  has  been  worked  and 
planted,  we  have  three  small  fields 
of  corn  and  the  largest  is  husked  and 
hauled  in,  so  now  we  are  going  right 
after  the  rest.  The  Missus  tears  down 
a  shock  while  I  tie  up  the  fodder 
and  then  we  both  husk. 

The  entire  Midwest  has  been  ab¬ 
normally  hot  and  dry  all  year.  We 
had  very  little  snow  last  Winter  and 
the  spring  rains  were  lighter  than 
usual.  During  the  Summer,  we  had 
showers  that  kept  the  top  soil  wet 
enough  to  make  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  early  corn,  but  the  late  corn  and 
soybeans  have  been  cut  heavily  by 
the  drought.  A  while  ago,  I  went 
down  to  the  ravine,  dug  a  hole  three 
feet  deep  with  the  shovel,  then  at¬ 
tached  a  12-foot  length  of  pipe  to  the 
post  hole  digger  and  went  on  down. 
At  that  depth,  the  ground  was  still 
bone  dry.  The  subsoil  has  dried  out 
until  the  ground  water  level  is  far 
below  normal.  All  the  shallow  wells 
have  gone  dry.  The  children  bring 
out  water  from  town  but  that 
chlorinated  stuff  sure  does  taste 
awful.  A  half  million  people  pour 
sewage  into  the  river  which  empties 
into  the  lake  less  than '  half  a  mile 
from  the  intake  pipes  of  the  water 
works.  After  a  lot  of  bickering  with 
the  State,  the  local  twin  cities  built 
a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  already 
it  is  more  than  paying  expenses. 
That  will  also  mean  many  tons  of 
fertilizer  for  local  farmers. 

I  have  never  known  the  corn 
borer  to  be  as  bad  as  it  was  this 
year.  Across  the  road  there  is  a 
large  corn  field  waiting  for  the 
picker  and  nearly  every  stalk  is 
broken  off  above  the  ear  while  many 
stalks  have  fallen  over.  Our  own 
fodder  is  of  very  poor  quality  as  the 
borer  killed  the  stalks  long  before 
frost.  The  husks  on  the  corn  are 
very  thin  and  open,  and  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  a  mild  Winter.  The 
drought  has  so  cut  the  yield  of  late 
corn  that  it  will  be  many  millions  of 
bushels  short  of  last  year. 

The  pullets  are  now  laying  better 
than  50  per  cent,  so  eggs  fairly  roll 
in  and  Calvin  begins  to  get  back  the 
money  he  invested.  Now  let  us  just 
lean  on  the  top  rail  of  the  old  fence 
and  chat. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  live  in 
the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  That  is  a  beautiful  land  of  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  inspiring  scenery,  fine  farms 
and  some  of  the  best  people  you 
could  find  anywhere.  If  at  any  time 


you  become  impressed  with  your 
own  greatness,  I  suggest  that  you 
go  and  look  at  the  Hudson  River. 
From  my  book  of  memories,  I  could 
stand  halfway  up’  a  steep  bluff  and 
look  across  the  mile-wide  river  to 
the  tremendous  rocks  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades.  That  old  river  has  been  rolling 
to  the  sea  for  centuries.  Men  come 
and  go,  but  the  touch  of  God’s  hand 
is  eternal.  It  was  that  touch  which 
raised  those  stupendous  rocks  and 
sent  the  river  we  call  Hudson  roll¬ 
ing  down  that  sunken  valley.  When 
you  understand  that,  you  will  see 
how  silly  it  is  for  any  person  to 
imagine  himself  more  important 
than  his  neighbors.  You  will  also 
realize  how  foolish  it  is  to  become 
discouraged  when  something  goes 
wrong.  Maybe  the  heat  and  drought 
did  ruin  your  garden.  Perhaps  the 
tractor  broke  down  just  when  you 
needed  it  most.  Possibly,  Dad  came 
in  from  the  barn  without  cleaning 
his  shoes'  and  messed  up  the  kitchen 
floor.  A  thousand  years  from  now, 
the  great  men  of  today  will  be  only 
names  on  the  dusty  pages  of  ancient 
history,  but  no  one  will  know  that 
you  ever  had  a  garden,  a  tractor  or 
a  kitchen  floor.  That  is  the  lesson 
the  river  has  for  you. 

It  is  common  for  westerners  to 
think  of  the  Empire  State  only  in 
terms  of  the  big  city,  Actually,’  the 
big  cities  are  only  dots  on  the  map. 
The  real  State  is  the  one  that  lingers 
in  my  memory  from  beautiful  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  fruit  growing  sec- 
tion  that  borders  the  big  lakes  to  the 
West.  You  people  who  live  there  are 
fortunate  indeed  for  you  seem  to  es¬ 
cape  the  terrible  droughts  and  floods 
that  afflict  the  West.  There  is  never 
a  year  when  the  Plains  States  do  not 
have  to  dread  an  awful  drought.  Just 
to  add  to  that,  on  all  of  the  Plains 
States,  the  wind  blows  from  the 
West  almost  constantly  and  during 
the  Summer  is  so  hot  that  it  makes 
life  almost  unbearable.  The  Corn 
Belt  States  east  of  the  big  river  are 
more  fortunate  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  he  so  flat  that  a  very 
heavy  snowfall  means  later  terrible 
floods.  The  snow  in  the  Rocldes  often 
reaches  a  depth  of  60  feet  and.  when 
that  starts  melting  in  June,  Corn  Belt 
farmers  often  see  their  land  from 
one  to  10  feet  under  water.  So,  al¬ 
though  the  Empire  State  has  suffered 
some  drought  this  year,  it  does  not 
compare  with  that  of  its  more  dis¬ 
tant  neighbors. 

But  school  is  out  now,  so  goodbye 
and  may  all  your  troubles  shrink: 
until  they  rapidly  approach  the 
small  end  of  nothing  L.  B.  Reber 


The  LUNDEU  CHOPPER 

‘‘Simplest,  lowest  cost 
hay  chopper  built”  — 
will  pick  up  corn 
stalks  for  feed  or 
bedding  following 
the  corn  picker, 
chops  standing 
grass,  hay; 
dips  pas¬ 
tures,  y 
etc.  X 
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Distributed  by 

MARTIN 
HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENTS 

2015  Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Hagerstown,  Md. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns 
RRIGATES  your  Ga 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump 
’round  uses — house,  garden, 
2100  GPH;  360  GFH  75'  hig! 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  t 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi 

LABAWC0  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 

—  i  hi  Motor  coup  I 

When  you  write  a 
The  Rural  New-  Yt 
a  quick  reply  and  a 
guarantee  editoria 
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Scholl.  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J., 

Part  of  a  Large  Yield  Ob¬ 
tained  by  Use  of  Crthocide 

Spray  . .  350 

Apples  Sold  in  Polyethylene 
Bags  by  Sand  Hill  ‘Orchards 

Near  Carroll,  Ohio .  579 

Apple  Tree  Properly  Pruned .  .  155 
Apple  Trees  in  Northern 

Italy  .  154 

Asparagus  Beetles  .  208 

Ayrshire  Cow,  Four  Year  Old, 
Dlmonddaie’s  Royal  Clara, 
Owned  by  James  F.  Dimond, 

Fort  Covington.  N.  Y .  16 

Ayrshire  Cow  of  High  Quality, 
Strathbar  Majors  Fairy,  Owned 
by  Blackwood  Farm,  Doug- 

lassville,  Berks  Co..  Pa .  758 

Ayrshire  Cow.  Maiden  Hill 
Golden  Bond,  at  Blackadar’s 
Maiden  Hill  Farm  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.,  Managed  by  Rod¬ 
erick  C.  Hall,  Jr .  670 

Ayrshire  Cow  Owned  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Bova,  Burke,  Franklin 

County,  N.  Y.  .  180 

Ayrshire  Cows.  Fillmore  Miss 
Elmira  and  Others,  at  Fill¬ 
more  Farms.  Bennington,  Vt.  483 
Ayrshire  Heifer,  a  Champion, 
Owned  by  4-H  Member, 
Frank  D.  Sargent,  Penacook, 

Merrimack  County,  N.  H .  499 

Ayrshire  Heifer  Exhibited  by 
Francis  St.  Onge,  16  Yrs. 

Old,  near  Fulton,  Oswego 
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Co.,  N.  Y .  61 

Ayrshire  Heifer  Ra:sed  by  4-H 
Club  Member,  Wellington 
Wood,  18.  Near  Cazenovia, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y . 400 

B 

Barn  For  Livestock  and  Stor¬ 
age  on  the  Farm  of  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  Gettysburg.  Pa .  3 

Barn  on  Farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Audry  Heiney,  Lenhartsville, 
Berks  County,  Pa.,  Used  for 
Housing  2,000  White  Leghorn 


Hens  .  3 

Beans,  Topcross  Bush.  Kept 
Healthy  by  Dusting  with 
Kotenone,  Pyrethrum  and 

Nicotine  Mixture  .  380 

Beehives  Wrapped  for  Winter, 

Closeup  View  .  582 

Bee  Hives  Placed  Near  Or¬ 
chard  at  Hoehne  Orchard, 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N. J . .  614 

Beehives  Prepared  for  Winter 
Wrapped  with  Paper  and 
with  Windbreak  of  Vrnes 

and  Bushes  .  578 

Bees  Being  Fed  with  Dry 

Sugar  in  the  Spring .  243 

Bees  in  Shipping  Cage  with 

Feeder  Can  Removed  .  243 

Bees  in  Shipping  Cage  As  Sent 
from  Georgia  w-th  Feeder 

Can  .  243 

Berkshires,  Barrows,  Grand 
Champions  at  the  1952  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Chicago  . 262 

Berkshire  Hogs,  a  Gift  to 
Father  Flanagan’s  Boys 
Town  in  Nebraska,  Being 
Checked  by  Donor,  Stephen 
Birch,  Jr.,  Mahrapo  Farms, 

N.  J .  268 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil  on  the  Farm 
of  Kenneth  and  Bill  Jenkins 
Father  and  Son),  Wyoming 

County,  N.  Y . ,  346 

Blueberries,  Pioneer  and  Rubel 
Variet  es,  on  the  Farm  of  E. 

P.  Pelton,  New  Haven  Co., 


conn . 

Boron  Damage  to  Turnip 

Causing  Calky  Tissue  .  642 

Boron  Deficiency  Damage  to 
the  Surface  of  an  Apple....  642 
Broiler  House  Owned  by 


Owen  Berry,  Waldo 
County.  Maine.  Square,  Cov 
er  ng  an  Acre  of  Ground 
and  Brooding  90.000  Chicks  671 
Broilers  at  Their  Feeders 
Raised  by  Thomas  Foster, 


Bennington,  Vt . 276 

Broilers,  Barred-cross,  Owned 
by  Ralph  Wheatley,  Sussex 

County.  Delaware  .  112 

Broilers.  White  and  Barred  on 
Farm  of  Thomas  Fazio,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co..  N.  Y .  35 

Brome  Growing  in  a  Montmor¬ 
ency  Cherry  Orchard  at  the 

Geneva,  N.Y.  Station .  482 

Brome  Grown  as  a  Cover  Crop 
For  Fruit  Trees  at  the  Gen¬ 
eva.  N.  Y.  Stat  on  .  482 

Brown  Swiss  Cow,  Active 
Acres  Jean,  at  Sunset  Farm. 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  with  Record 
of  387  Pounds  of  Butterfat  on 

Twice-a-day  Milking  .  483 

Brown  Swiss  Female  Grand 
Champion  in  4-H  Club  Divi¬ 


sion  at  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  Owned  by  Carlene 


Ryder,  Stafford  ”  Springs. 

Connecticut  .  654 

Billy  Brown,  12  Yrs.  Old,  Is 
an  Expert  Operator  of  His 
Father’s  Tractor.  Near  Wells, 

Rutland  Co..  Vermont  .  61 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh  Home, 
with  Locomotive  Bell  on 
Pole  in  Yard,  High  Bridge, 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J .  747 

Brush  Being  Cleared  Away  in 

Orchard  .  155 

Built-up  Litter  Being  Stirred 
by  Preston  Davis,  Mason- 

town,  West  Va .  Ill 

Burpee's  New  Flowers  for 

1953  .  48 

C 

Cabbage  Ready  for  Picking...  438 
Calf  Born  at  the  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.  Fair,  and  Cow 
Owned  by  4-H  Member, 
Frank  Petkovsek  III.  R.  D. 

No.  1.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y .  690 

Calf  Owned  by  Melford  Hill, 
Janesville,  Wise.,  Sired  by 
Frozen  Semen  from  Holstein 
Bull.  Pabst  Burke  Tritomia 


Fryslan.  Owned  by  Wiscon¬ 


sin  Scientific  Breeding  Insti¬ 
tute,  Madison,  Wise . 449 

Twin  Calves,  one  Raised  on 
Nurse  Cow  and  the  Other  on 

Formula  Feed  .  715 

Patricia  Carhart,  3  years  old, 
of  Ravena,  N.  Y.,  Pett  ng  a 
Calf  owned  by  her  Grand¬ 


mother,  Mrs.  Alden  S.  Mer¬ 
ritt  .  60 

Carnation — Crimson  Glory  ....  206 
Cassel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E..  of 
Brookside  Livestock  Farm. 
Hummelstown,  Pa.,  Members 
of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Dauphin  County  Exten¬ 


sion  Ass’n .  10 

Celery  Bunches  Showing  Re¬ 
sults  of  Boron  Deficiency  and 

Adequate  Boron  Supply .  642 

Cemetery  at  West  Leyden, 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y .  755 

Chain  Saw  Being  Used  by 
Farmer  Cutting  His  Own 

Woodlot  .  440 

Cheese  Plant  in  Cedar  County, 

Missouri  .  410 

Cherries  in  Crates  Being 
Loaded  by  Rodney  Bull,  Bai¬ 
ley,  Mich .  411 

Cheviot  Sheep  Owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  King. 
Leesome  Farm,  Plainfield. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J .  54 

Ch  cken-of-Tomorrow  Cham¬ 
pion  for  Massachusetts.  A 
White  Rock  Cockerel  from 
Pilch  Poultry  Farm,  Hazard- 

ville,  Conn .  476 

Chicks  Being  Brooded  at 
Forsgate  Farms.  Jamesburg, 

Middlesex  Co..  N.  J .  114 

Chicks  Being  Examined  and 
Culled  by  the  DeKalb  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  Poultry 

Farm,  DeKalb,  Ill .  75 

Chicks  Getting  a  Good  Start..  2 

Christmas  Tree  Plantation  of 
Red  Pine,  Owned  by  Sulli¬ 
van  Township,  Sullivan  Vil¬ 
lage,  Muskegon  Co..  Mich .  751 

Christmas  Tree  Plantation  of 
Pines  Owned  by  C.  C. 

Whistler,  Grand  Haven.  Ot¬ 
tawa  Co.,  Mich .  751 


Church  in  Pharsalia,  N.Y .  156 

Clean  Eggs  of  Superior  Quality 
Produced  on  the  Farm  of 
Stanley  M.  Kenney,  Cone- 
wango  Valley,  Chautauqua 

Co.,  N.  Y .  27 

Cockerels,  Crossbred.  Grown 
by  Thomas  Foster,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vermont  .  573 

Connecticut  Village  Main 

Street.  Merrow,  Conn .  39 

Collie  Dog  Raised  by  Collin- 
ette  Kennels,  Wilton,  New 

Hampshire  .  479 

Conn.  Farmers’  Field  Day 
Grounds  and  Lunch  Tent  at 

Mt.  Carmel,  Conn . 541 

Contour  Strips  and  Diversion 
Ditches  on  Farm  of  E.  L. 
Kent.  Allegany  County.  N.Y.  34 
Corn  Before  and  After  Being 
Treated  with  Crag  Herbi¬ 


cide  1  .  162 

Corn  Cr-b  with  Elevator  and 
Center  Driveway.  Owned  by 
Lloyd  D.  Snyder,  Niagara 

County,  N.  Y .  188 

North  Star  Corn  Produced  by 
James  Balboni,  Springfield, 

Mass .  489 

Corn  Showing  Damage  from 
Drought  Being  Chopped  in 

the  Field  .  646 

Corn  Ventilating  Tube  to  be 

Used  in  Crib  .  439 

Cows  in  Barn  Having  Sides 

and  Udders  Cl  pped  .  758 

Cows  on  Midsummer  Pasture 
at  the  Valley  Farm  of  Euclid 
Brier  in  Rutland  County, 

Vermont .  444 

Cyprus,  Team  of  Oxen  in  Use 
On  Island  of  .  458 


D 


Dairyland  Festival  Queen, 
Hope  Warner,  17,  Chaumont, 

New  York  .  451 

Darrow,  William,  Putney,  Vt., 
Owner  of  Green  Mountain 
Orchards,  Inspecting  Pem¬ 
berton  Blueberry  Bushes  .  .  .  488 
Deer,  White-tailed,  Tamed  by 
Willet  Randall.  North  Creek, 

N.  Y .  76 

Delaware  Pullet,  Dual-Pur¬ 
pose,  Producing  Cockerels 
Which  are  Crossed  on  New 
Hampshire  Pullets,  Giving 
the  Indian  River  Cross  for 

Bro'lers  .  35 

Delmarva  Chicken  Festival 
Chicken  Cooking  Champion, 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Tharp,  Lewes, 

Del .  459 

Delmarva  Chicken  Festival’s 
Junior  Chicken  Cooking 
Champion,  Miss  Patsy  Lee 

Jones,  Georgetown,  Del .  459 

Delmarva  Chicken  Festival’s 
Frying  Pan,  the  World’s 

largest,  10  ft.  in  Diam .  459 

Delmarva  Chicken  Festival  Pa¬ 
rade  Showing  Miss  Delmarva 
of  1953,  Debbie  Ann  Savage, 
Berlin.  Md.,  with  Runners- 
up  for  Title .  459 


Delmarva  Chicken  Festival 
Parade  Showing  Two  Floats 
(One  by  Beacon  Milling  Co.), 

in  Harrington.  Del.  . 459 

Dsc  Harrow  with  Rubber- 
Tired  Wheels  owned  by  Wil¬ 
son  Barnes,  West  Grove,  Pa.  521 
Dog,  Dirk.  Carrying  Mail  Into 
the  House  to  His  Master, 
Sherman  W.  Cady,  Troups- 
burg,  Steuben  County,  N.Y.  455 
Ducks,  White  Pekins,  owned 
by  Charles  Robinson,  Car¬ 


men  River  Duck  Farm, 

Brookhaven,  L.I.,  N.Y . 314 

Pekn  Ducks  raised  by  Thomas 
Foster,  Bennington,  Vt .  195 


E 


Egg  Cleaning  Machine.  Auto¬ 
mat  c.  High  Speed,  for  Com- 

merc.al  Poultrymen  .  26 

Eggs  Being  Cleaned  with  Buf¬ 
fer  by  Inez  Newell,  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  .  691 


Eggs  Being  Washed  in  a  5-Gal- 
lon  Container  of  Cleaner- 
Sanitizer  Solution  by  Prof. 
Gordon  Strite.  Poultry  Dept., 
Ohio  Experiment  Stat  on  .  .  692 

Eggs  in  the  Grading  Room...  274 
Egg'  Weighing  8  Ounces  Laid 
by  Sex-Linked  Pullet  on 
Edward  Cuningham  Poultry 
Farm,  Ringoes,  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  Largest  Ever 


Reported  in  that  County....  370 
President  Eisenhower  Present¬ 
ing  Tray  to  Winner  of  New 
England  Green  Pastures 
Contest,  Ernest  Kupferschmid, 
Ellington,  Conn.,  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  .  658 

Erie  Barley,  A  Field  of .  203 


F 


Farm  Buildings  on  A.B.C. 
WTliams’  Farm  in  York 
Springs,  Adams  County.  Pa.  10 
Farm  Pond  Built  by  Samuel 
Williams  of  Middletown, 

Dauphin  County,  Pa .  3 

Farmstead  of  S  Dorman, 
Dairy  Farmer.  Pluckemin, 

Somerset  County,  N.J . 3G7 

Farm  Workshop  owned  by  the 
Allaire  Brothers,  Victor  and 
Arthur,  of  Auburn,  Worces¬ 
ter  County,  Mass . 603 

Four-H  Club  Leadership  Win¬ 
ners  of  Trip  to  Nat’onal  4-H 
Camp,  Washington,  D.C., 

June  17-24  .  355 

Four-H  Club  Members  from 
Ma  ne  Elected  to  Attend  the 
National  4-H  Club  Congress 

in  Washington.  D.C .  464 

Four-H  Judging  Team  at  Chi¬ 
cago  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  from  New  York 
State  and  Prof.  Harold  A. 

Willman  .  757 

Four-H  Member,  Michael 
Juzba  (12),  Feeding  Hills, 
Hampden  County,  Mass., 
with  Angus  Steer  to  be 
Shown  at  Eastern  States  Ex- 

posit;on  .  549 

Four-H  Club  Member.  Lillian 
Melvin  (19)  Syracuse,  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  N.Y.  with  Jersey 
Exhibited  1952  at  N.Y.  State 


Fair  .  549 

Four-H  Member,  James  Went¬ 
worth.  with  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Bull.  Last  Chance  Bell 
Duke,  Exhibited  at  1952  N.Y. 

State  Fair  .  549 

Four-H  Poultrv  Winners  of 

N.Y .  405 

Four-H  Winners  at  Chicago 
Congress — Page  of  Pictures..  47 


Four-H  Winners  of  1953  Gyger 
Awards  in  Pennsylvania  ....  270 
Fruit  Growers,  Arthur  Farley 
and  Clinton  Carlough.  Exam¬ 
ining  Apples  at  the  N.J. 

Hort.  Society  Meeting  .  246 

Fruit  Packaged  with  Pliofilm..  579 
Fruit  Packing  Plant  near  Lon¬ 
don  .  154 

Fruit  Tree  Mulched  for  the 

Winter  .  698 

Future  Farmers  of  America  of 
Tractor  and  Spray  Rig 
Which  they  bought  for  Weed 
and  Spittlebug  Control .  400 


G 


Gardener,  78  Years  Old,  Wil¬ 
liam  Schuster,  Glen  Gardner. 

N.  J.,  Raising  Vegetables  to 

Sell  on  Roadside  Stand .  386 

Gas  Mask.  Full  Face,  Used  in 
Spraynig  in  Greenhouses  and 
in  M  xing  Sprays .  391 


Governors  Burton  M.  Cross  of 
Maine  and  High  Gregg  of 
New  Hampshire  Taking  Part 
in  Governors’  Milking  Con¬ 
test  Held  at  Peterboro,  N.H. 
by  Rotary  Club  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Guernsey  Cattle  Club..  464 
Grange  Building  for  Exhibits 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


at  Syracuse,  N.Y . 675 

Grange  Hall,  Oakland,  Bristol 

Co.,  Mass . 755 

Grange  Officers  Elected  Re¬ 
cently  in  N.Y.  State  .  63 

Grapes  Growing  Under  Glass 

in  Belgium  .  154 

Grape  Variety,  Bath.  Cross 
Between  Fredonia  and  Chas- 

selas  Rose  &  Mills .  286 

Giape  Variety,  Romulus,  New  288 
Grass  for  Hay  and  Silage  for 
Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  on 
Jenkins’  Farm.  “Crooked 
Acres”,  Wyoming  County, 

N.Y .  346 

Grass  Treated  with  MH  to  In¬ 
hibit  Its  Growth  .  80 

Greenhouse  Joined  to  House, 
Owned  by  E.  S.  McCawley, 
Ithan,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  437 
Guernsey  Bull,  Woodacres 


Royal  Heritage,  Owned  by 
A.  W.  Hobler,  Woodacres 
Farm,  Pr  nceton.  Mercer  Co.. 
N.J.,  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  at  1952  N.J.  State 


Fair  .  555 

Guernsey  Cattle  at  Black  Hole 
Hollow  Farms,  South  Arling¬ 
ton,  Vermont — Sire,  Foremost 

Royal  Valor  14th .  710 

Guernsey  Cow,  Bournedale 
Princess  Ladybird.  Which 
Sold  for  $3,000  at  Bournedale 
Farm  Dispersal  Sale  at  Yon¬ 
kers  .  758 


Guernsey  Cow  Brookside  Rom¬ 
ulus  Gardenia,  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  and  First  Pr  ze  Senior 
Yearling  at  1951  Penna. 
Farm  Show,  Owned  by  Kay 
Belle  Cassel,  Hummelstown, 


Pennsylvania  .  3 

Guernsey  Cow,  Howland  Farm 
Lute.  Howland  Farm, 
Brattleboro.  Vt.,  that  Pro¬ 
duced  9,643  Pounds  of  Milk 
in  224  Days  of  Her  First  Lac¬ 
tation .  483 

Guernsey  Cow,  Ideal’s  Beacon's 
Nina,  Owned  by  Jacob 
Tanis,  Ideal  Guernsey 

Farms,  Augusta,  N.  J .  191 

Guernsey  Cow  in  Brucellosis- 
Accredited  Herd,  Owned  by 
Althea  Clarke,  Angola,  Erie 

County,  N.  Y .  516 

Guernsey  Heifer.  Fed  Corn  in 
Her  Growing  Ration  by  4-H 
Club  Member,  Lawrence 
MacKenzie,  Keene,  Cheshire 
County,  New  Hampshire....  394 
Guernsey  Heifer.  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  1953  State  Fair. 
Held  by  4-H  Club  Owner, 
Mary  E.  Rickes.  LaGrange- 

ville.  Dutchess  Co  .  N.Y .  707 

Guernsey  Sire  at  Black  Hole 
Hollow  Farms.  South  Arling¬ 


ton,  Vt..  B.H.H.  Valor’s  Ma¬ 
jesty;  and  Cow.  Poniton 
Maxim’s  May  and  Her  Half 
S  ster  .  710 


H 

Hail  Preventing  Orchardists  in 
in  Northern  Italy  who  Dissi¬ 
pate  Hail  by  Sending  up 

Rockets  .  158 

Hampshire  Ram  Owned  by 
Charles  W.  Smith,  Skowhe- 
gan,  Somerset  County,  Me., 
First  Prize  Winner  at  1952 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 


cuse  .  362 

Hampshire  Wether  Lambs 


From  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Grand  Champions  at 
the  1949  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Chicago...  492 
Harvester  for  Small  Grains 


Like  Barley  .  203 

Hay  Bale  Elevator  Made  and 
Used  by  Edward  V.  Kuzinski, 

Upton,  Mass .  603 

Hay  Being  Cut  Early  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Nutrient  Quality  on  Earl 
Wheeler  Farm.  Near  Pine 
City.  N.  Y .  379 


Hay  Being  Handled  by  a  Me¬ 
chanical  Loader  on  the  Farm 
of  Theodore  Grant  Redfield, 
Oswego  County,  New  York..  379 
Hay  Being  Harvested  on  the 
Farm  of  Walter  Bower,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  New  York...  379 
Hay  Chopper  in  Operation  on 
Farm  of  Leland  Palmer  of 

Wellsburg,  N.  Y . 506 

Hay  of  Top  Qua’ity  Made  by 
Richard  Fox.  North  Frye- 
burg,  Maine.  First  in  Maine’s 
1953  Green  Pastures  Contest 
and  Third  in  New  England, 
and  Matthew  Blaisdell,  Farm 
Supt.  of  Un'versity  of  Mass.  705 
Hav  Storage  and  Drying  Barn 
Which  is  Fireproof  on  the 
Samuel  Williams  Farm, 
Middletown,  Dauphin  Co., 

Pennsylvania  .  12 

Hemlock  and  White  Pine 
Growing  on  Woodlot  owned 
by  Frank  Havilik.  Newfield, 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y .  434 

Hen,  a  Good  Layer.  Show’ng 
Droopy  Appearance  When 

Broody  .  5C0 

Hereford  Brood  Cow  On  the 
Farm  of  Roger  Holman,  E. 
Dixfield,  Franklin  Co,  Me...  731 
Hereford  Bull,  Husker  Mis¬ 
chief.  Sire  on  U  S.  Range 
Livestock  Station,  Miles  City, 
Montana  .  122 


Hereford  Cow  Owned  by  H.  C. 
McCullough,  Salina,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Pa.,  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
Hereford  Breeders’  Show  at 


Harrisburg,  Pa .  325 

Hereford  Cows  on  Pasture  on 
Farm  of  Irv  n  Criss.nger,  Re¬ 
buck,  Northumberland  Co., 

Pa .  298 


Hereford  Female,  Senior  Year¬ 
ling  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Fryeburg  Fair,  Maine,  F.  M. 
Baca  Pnnce,  Owned  by  Ma- 
salna  Farms,  Richmond,  Me.  666 
Hereford  Heifers  Owned  by 
Sunset  Ledge  Farms,  Warren, 
Mass.,  Exhibited  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1952  and  Fed 
Molasses  with  Their  Fitting 


Ration  .  550 

Hereford  Steers  Grown  on 

Farm  in  Midwest .  410 

Hereford  Steers  On  Pasture 
Owned  by  W.  J.  Russell, 
Unionville,  Ont.  Canada....  531 
Hog  Cuts,  One  Too  Fat  and 

One  Best  Market  Grade .  563 

Holstein  Breeders,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Arthur  Miller,  Vernon,  Vt., 
Also  Growers  of  Red-Rich 
Strawberries  .  488 


Holstein  Bull,  Freebaer  Rag 
Apple  Brave,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  Bull  at  1952  N.Y. 
State  Fa  r,  Owned  by  Fred 
Baer,  Freebaer  Farms,  Fort 
Plain,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  554 
Holste:n  Bull,  Wee  Joe  Sanar, 
Senior  Sire  at  Penn’s  Peace¬ 
ful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
Owned  by  Joseph  Hook  and 
Partner,  Herman  Ginder  ....  422 
Holstein  Cow,  Cornell’s  Pride 
Colantha.  12  Years  Old,  at 
Cornell  Farm  and  Home 

Week  .  282 

Holstein  Cow,  Cobleskill  Pa¬ 
tricia  Frieda,  at  Coblesk.il 
State  Institute.  With  Record 
of  2,340  Pounds  of  M  lk  & 

129  lbs.  Butterfat  in  31  days, 

2X-Milking  .  498 

Holstein  Cow,  Crestview  Toi- 
tilla  Susan.  Owned  by  Lake- 
view  Farms,  Clarkston,  Mich. 
With  an  All-time  Butterfat 

Record  for  Cows  .  328 

Holstein  Cow,  Vanlure  Posch 
Wayne  Boon,  Owned  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Hook  and  Herman  Gin¬ 
der,  Jr.,  Penn’s  Peaceful 
Meadow  Farm  in  Mt.  Joy, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Nomin¬ 
ated  for  All-America  Honors, 

1st  Prize  3-yr.  Old  and 
Grand  Champion  at  1952  Pa. 

Farm  Show  .  46 

Holstein  Cow,  Dunloggin  Tidy 
Miss,  Dam  of  Excellent  Gold 
Medal  Holstein  sire,  Shaws 
Dauntless  Crete  Tidy,  owned 
by  Harold  Shaw,  Sanford, 
Maine  and  H.  C.  Briggs  & 


Son,  Turner,  Maine  .  666 

Holstein  Cows,  Diamond  Aagie 
Lucy  and  Fordacres  Aaggie 
Lulita,  Owned  by  Raymond 

M.  Ford.  Daytonville,  N.Y...  184 
Ho'stein  Cows  On  Clover- 

Bromegrass  Pasture  at  Pen- 

nsylvan’a  State  College .  550 

Holstein  Dairy  Farm  at  Brid- 
port,  Vt.,  Along  Lake 
Champlain,  Owned  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Cook  .  483 

Holstein  Female  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  Woodyglen  Queen 
Mazie,  Owned  by  Forsgate 
Farms.  Jamesburg,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  .  654 

Holstein  Herd  From  Herk  mer 
Co..  First  Place  Winner  at 

N. Y.  State  Fair  in  1952....  55 

Holste’n  Steer,  Contributor  of 

2.000  Quarts  of  Blood  Used 
for  Anti-Shipping  Fever 

Serum  .  688 

Home  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Wil¬ 
liams,  Who  Claimed  to  Be 
Son  of  Louis  XVI  of  France, 
in  Hogansburg,  Frankl'n 
County,  N.  Y .  536 


I 


IFYE  Delegates  From  Maine — 
Erna  Bamford,  Poland,  An¬ 
droscoggin  Co.,  Spent  6 

months  in  Finland,  and  Mar¬ 
ion  Bugbee,  Washburn. 
Aroostook  Co.,  Who  Went  to 

Scotland  .  752 

1952  International  Livestock 
Exposition  Livestock  Judg¬ 
ing  Team,  Professor  J.I.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Coach  .  20 

Irrigation  Pipes  Carrying 

Water  Into  Which  Fertilizer 
is  Fed  .  521 


J 


Jersey  Buff  Turkey.  Raised  on 
Sun  Porch,  by  Trescott 
Abele,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.  373 
Jersey  Calves  in  Tests  At  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Expe¬ 
riment  Station  .  530 

Jersey  Cow.  Observer  A;m  Ru- 
ette.  Grand  Champion  at  the 
N.  J.  Southeast  Dist.  4-H 
Dairy  Calf  Show,  Owned  by 
Beverly  Saufley,  Hummels¬ 


town,  Pennsylvania  .  3 

Jersey  5-Yr.  Old  Owned  by 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Fiske,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.,  1952  Prize 

Winner  at  the  1952  N.  Y. 

State  Fair  .  136 

Jersey  Heifer,  First-prize  4-H 
Jr.  Yearling  At  1952  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Owned  by  Judy 
Avery  (16),  Mystic,  Conn...  443 
Jersey  Heifers  on  Pasture  in 

Missouri  .  410 

Jersey  Herd  Owned  by  Hard 
Brothers,  Manchester  Depot, 


Vt.,  Which  Produced  400 
Pounds  of  Butterfat  Per  Cow 

Last  Year  .  483 

Johnson  Hall,  Baronial  Man¬ 
sion,  With  Stone  Buildings  to 
Protect  From  Indian  Up- 
ris  ngs,  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  699 
Johnson  Hall  Roadside  Sign 
Hall  Avenue  in  Johnstown, 
N.Y.  in  Mohawk  Country..  699 


L 


Pet  Cheviot  Lamb  Being 
Bottle-Fed  by  Bruce  Greene. 

3(4  Years,  on  Farm  of 
Grand-parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Greene,  Weowna 
Farm,  Skippack,  Pa .  750 


Lamb  Sale,  Hunterdon  County, 
at  the  Flemmgton  Auct  on 
Market,  Herbert  Van  Pelt, 

Auctioneer  .  486 

Leucosis  Symptoms  Appearing 

in  a  Pullet  .  75 

Lima  Bean  Harvester  Pulling 
Vines  to  Be  Taken  to  the 

Vining  Station  .  507 

Lima  Beans  at  a  Vining  Sta- 
t  on  Being  Cleaned  and 

Shelled  by  Machinery .  507 

Litter  Being  Built  Up  and 
Stirred  by  Prof.  Richard 
Warren,  Ext.  Poultry  Dept., 
University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham,  N.  H .  74 

Litter,  Compost,  Being  Stirred 
Up  by  Merle  Ritter  in  the 
Poultry  House  at  the  Oh  o 

Station  at  Wooster  .  741 

Lumber  Drying  Kiln  .  45 


M 

Mailbox.  Attractive,  Belonging 
to  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Keyport, 

New  Jersey  .  103 

Maine  Broiler  Festival  Char¬ 
coal-Fed  Barbecue  Pits 

Manned  by  Crew  of  130 .  522 

Maine  Winners  of  Certificates 
as  Outstandmg  Farmers  and 
Outstand.ng  Homemakers,  at 
the  University  of  Maine, 

Orono,  Me . 357 

Manure  Pit  to  be  Used  Under 
Roosts  in  Center  of  Poultry 
House  on  Farm  of  James 
Birdsall,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.  775 
Maple  Trees  Being  Tapped  on 
the  Ward  Farm  Near  Frank¬ 
lin,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. .  132 
Milking  Shorthorn  Female, 
Marchff  Lad’s  Nugget  2nd. 
Owned  by  Last  Chance 
Ranch.  Lake  Placid,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  at  New  York 

State  Fa  r  .  622 

Milking  Shorthorn  Heifer 
Calf  Held  by  Owner,  Richard 
Tillapaugh.  18,  Norwich, 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y .  322 

Mitchell,  Ed.  Stuyvesant  Falls, 

N.  Y.  Working  on  Answers  to 
Questions  for  Station  WGY 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 358 

Montada’e  Ram,  Chief  of  Lo- 
chiel,  Owned  by  O.  D.  Cam¬ 
eron,  Boyertown.  Berks  Co., 

Pa .  54 

N 


N.  H.  Baby  Chick  and  Egg 
Show  Winners  at  Un.versity 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 

New  Hampshire  .  356 

Newton  Home  On  Moon  Hill, 
Pharsalia,  N.  Y.,  With  Corn¬ 
field  .  156 

Newton  Home,  106  Years  Old, 

in  Pharsalia,  N.  Y .  156 

New  Hampshire  Chicks  in 
Brooder  at  Harold  Ball’s 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 

Farm  .  2 

N.  J.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

W.  H.  Allen  Presenting  Cita- 
t  ons  for  Service  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  N.  J.  Farmers 

Week  .  141 

NYABC  Grand  Champion  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Exhibited  By  Silas 

St  mson,  Spencer.  N.  Y . 540 

NYABC  Grand  Champion  Hol¬ 
stein  Exhibited  by  Robert  G. 

Wehle,  Scottsville,  N.  Y .  540 

NYABC  Grand  Champion 

Guernsey.  Exhibited  by  L. 

W.  Sheldon  and  Sons,  Ful¬ 
ton,  N.  Y . .  540 

NYABC  Grand  Champ  on  Jer¬ 
sey,  Exhibited  by  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y....  540 
NYABC  Grand  Champion 

Brown  Swiss,  Exhibited  by 
Smith  Estate,  Cobleskill, 

N.  Y .  540 


N.  Y.  State  DeKalb  Corn 
Growing  Champions,  John 
A.  Donovan,  Mt.  Morris,  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  with  Yield 


of  161.54  Bu.  Per  Acre .  290 

N.  Y.  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Growers’  Officers  .  78 

O 

Orchard  Being  Sprayed  with 

Modern  Equipment  .  155 

Orchard  in  Which  Sods  and 

Mulches  Are  Used  .  155 

Orchard  Mulching  Being  Done 
by  John  Barclay.  Cranbury, 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  Using 

a  Subsoil  Chisel  .  698 

Orchard  with  Vigorous  Sod 
Cover  to  Prevent  Water 

Run-Off  and  Erosion  .  347 

Orchard  Soil  Erosion  from 

Water  Run-off  .  347 

Oxford  Ewe  Owned  by  Law¬ 
rence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  which 
won  Championship  Honors 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  in 
Both  1952  and  1953 .  622 


P 

Pasture  Grass,  Tall  and 

Stemmy,  Distasteful  to  Hol¬ 
stein  Calf  on  Pasture .  566 

Pasture,  Legume,  of  Ladino 
Clover  for  the  Holstein  Cows 
of  Earnest  Kufferschmidt, 
Ellington,  Tolland  County, 

Conn .  242 

Pasture  of  Trefoil  and  Tim¬ 
othy  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn..  242 
Pastures  Tested  to  Show  Abil¬ 
ity  of  Cattle  To  Choose  Their 
Diet  for  Nutritional  Needs  at 


the  Missouri  Station  .  359 

Patchin  Family  Homestead, 
Patchinville.  Steuben 

County.  N.  Y .  417 

Peach  Orchard  in  Northern 

Italy  .  154 

Peach  Trees  Growing  on  Steel¬ 
man  Peach  Nursery,  Prince¬ 
ton.  N.  J .  41 

Pear  Trees  Growing  in  North¬ 
ern  Italy  .  158 

Peas,  Rainier  Variety,  Grown 

From  Early  Planting  .  245 

Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Artificial  Breeders,  Officers, 
Newly  Elected  .  399 


Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Cow  Testers  Members  Meet¬ 
ing  at  State  College,  Pa  ....  473 
Penna.  Dairy  Judging  Cham- 
p’onship  Team  from  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.  at  4-H  Club  Week 


at  Pa.  State  College . 634 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federa¬ 
tion  Banquet  at  3-day  Poul¬ 
try  Meetings  at  Pa.  State 
College  .  453 
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Pigs,  Young,  One  Fed  on 
Milk  and  the  Other  on  Forti¬ 
fied  Pig  Pellets  .  46£ 

Plow,  Gang.  Exhib  ted  at  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  Held  in  Cato, 

N.  Y.  in  August.  ’53  .  537 

Poland  China  Gilts,  Spotted, 


Prize  Winners  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  Owned 
by  C.  W.  Fields,  Grantville, 

Dauphin  County.  Pa .  99 

Potato  Dump  ng  Truck  Used 
by  Charles  and  Edward 

Barth,  Poland.  Ohio  .  532 

Potatoes  Being  Dried  with 

Blower  from  Furnace  by 

Charles  Barth.  Poland,  Ohio  532 

Potatoes,  Ontario.  Being  Dug 
by  Gerald  Watson,  on  lrs 
Father’s  1  lo-Acre  Farm  at 


Caribou,  Maine  .  606 

Potato  Growers  at  Potter 

County’s  Potato  City  Field 

Day,  Pennsylvania  .  674 

Potato  Pick  ng  Female  Win¬ 
ners  in  Contest  at  Potato 
Growers’  Assn.  Field  Day  at 

Potato  City,  Pa .  543 

Potato  Picking  Junior  Win¬ 
ners  (3)  in  Pa.  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.  Contest  . 542 


Potato  Picking  Male  Winners 
(31  in  Contest  at  Field  Days 
of  Penn.  Coop.  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn,  at  Potato  City, 

Pa .  543 

Potato  Washing  System  Con¬ 
structed  by  Charles  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Barth.  Poland.  Ohio..  532 
Poultry  Feeder  with  Plastic 
Dividers  to  Prevent  Fighting 


and  Waste  of  Feed  .  28 

Poultry  House  with  Thermo¬ 
pane  Windows  So  That  It 
Can  be  Warmed  by  the  Sun 
at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  .  477 

Poultry  House  with  Five 
Floors,  on  Chamberlain 
Farm.  West  Brattleboro, 

Windham  Co.,  Vt .  775 

Poultry  Judging  Be  ng  Taught 
to  4-H  Club  Members  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  . .  634 
Poultry  On  Range,  on  Clover 
Field  Near  Orchard  of  C.  B. 
Hoehne,  Lebanon,  Hunter¬ 
don,  Co.,  N.  J .  614 

Poultry  Pen  for  8  to  12  Hens 
Exhibited  at  1953  Cornell 


Page 


Farm  and  Home  Week .  282 

Poultry  Queen.  Jean  Vamosy, 
Stamford.  Delaware  Co., 

N.  Y.  as  Eggbert.  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Egg,  at  the  N  Y.  State 

Fair  .  632 

Powder  Post  Beetle  Holes 
Made  in  a  P'ece  of  Wood...  643 


Pullets  for  Laying  and  Meat 
Birds  Produced  by  Rcbert 
Preston,  East  Candia,  N.  K 
by  Cross-breeding  and  Back- 
crossing  Sex  L  liked  Chick¬ 
ens  . .  69 

R 

Radio  Station  WGY  Agricul¬ 
tural  Answer  Man,  Ed 
Mitchell  of  Stuyvesant  Falls, 

New  York  .  358 

Railroad  Train  Carrying  Peo¬ 
ple  to  Their  Homes  for 

Christmas  .  747 

Range  Shelter  of  Large  Size. 
Owned  by  William  Smitn 
Near  Elmira,  N.  Y.  for  h  s 

White  Leghorn  Flock  .  192 

Respirator  Being  Worn  by 
Farmer  for  Protection  from 
Mists  When  Spraying  Crops  391 
Roadbed  in  Wyoming  County, 

N.  Y.,  being  Improved  by 
Five  Farmers  Working  Cooper¬ 


atively  .  462 

Roadside  Stand  Owned  by 
Marion  and  Thomas  Poaletti 
near  Warehouse  Point,  Hart¬ 
ford  County,  Conn .  160 

Roadside  Stand  Selling  Fruit 
and  Operated  by  the  Fruit 
Grower  at  Mohr’s  Orchards, 

Fogelsville.  Pa .  6C6 

Roaster  Ready  for  Market  on 
Farm  of  Thomas  Foster. 
Bennington.  Vermont,  who 
Raises  Both  Broilers  and 
Roasters  .  66 


Rock  ng  Chair,  Old 
Fashioned — i cover I 
Romney  and  Southdown  Sheep 
on  the  Sandanona  Farm. 
Brattleboro,  Windham  Co  . 

Vermont  .  635 

Rouen  Duck,  A  Prize  W  r.ner 
Owned  by  K.  F.  Nelson. 
Palmyra,  N.  J . 500 

S 

Saanen  Does  Used  as  Foster 


Page 

Mothers  for  Veal  Calves  on 
Farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May¬ 


nard  Downing  Marion.  Mich 

igan  .  523 

Santa  Gertrud is  Steers,  Amer¬ 
ican  Breed  Developed  at 
King  Ranch.  Texas.  On  Pas¬ 
ture  at  Buck  and  Doe  Run 
Valley  Farms,  Coatesville, 

Chester  Co..  Pa .  612 

Saw,  Power,  being  Transported 
cn  Tractor  by  William 
Woods.  Hillsboro,  New 

Hampshire  .  727 

Scale  of  Growth  for  Holstein 

Calves  .  566 

Seeder  of  New  Forced-Feed 
Type  in  Use  by  Clarence 
A  lies  of  Flemington.  N.  J.  .  .  414 
Sheep  on  Pasture  Owned  by 
Sylvester  Gilman.  Read- 

field,  Maine  .  703 

Sheep  Shearing  Contest  Win¬ 
ner  at  the  1953  Cornell  Farm 
&  Home  Week.  John  Dibble, 

Livonia  .  282 

Shorthorn  Cows  and  Calves 
On  Pasture.  Owned  by  W.  J. 
Russell.  Unionville,  Ont.. 

Canada  .  531 

Silos  Beside  the  Modern  Dairy 
Barn  of  Simkins  Brothers. 


Leon  and  Glenn,  on  Their. 


Holstein  Farm.  Chemung. 

New  York  .  506 

Silos.  Tile,  on  Holstein  Farm 
of  Milton  A.  Roy,  Horse- 

heads,  N.  Y . 506 

Spelling  Bee  Winner,  Marlene 
Munro,  13  Marlton,  Burling¬ 
ton  Co.,  N.  J.  at  1952  N.J. 

Farmers  Week  .  144 

Squashes  Atfer  Storage  .  384 

Storage  Cellar.  Home-Euilt, 

On  the  Griswold  Farm, 

Chester  County.  Pa.  .  .* .  343 

Strawberries  in  Cold  Frames 

in  France  .  154 

Swans,  Whooper,  owned  by 
Willet  Randall.  North  Creek. 
Warren  Co.,  N.  Y .  307 


T 

Tiller  Used  to  Break  Up  Old 
Sod  and  Also  to  Cultivate 
Potatoes  on  Farm  of  Charles 
Lynch,  Aberdeen.  Md.  ....  521 
Two-Plow  Tractor.  Used  to 
Haul  a  Seeder-Culti-paekei 
0>vned  by  George  Sm’th  of 


Page 

West  Grove,  Pa . 521 

Traps  Being  Set  for  Animals, 
and  Skins  Hung  Up  for  Dry¬ 
ing  .  722 

Trees  Fallen  and  Lost  Through 

Neglect  .  548 

Trees,  Norway  Spruce  and 
Japanese  Lilac  on  the 
Home  of  Rev.  Henmg  von 
Eosse,  Eden  Garden.  Egg 

Harbor  City,  N.  J . 317 

Tree  with  Trunk  Defect 
Causing  Loss  of  the  Tree....  546 
Trench  S'lo.  400  Feet  Long, 
on  King  Ranch’s  Buck  and 
Doe  Run  Valley  Farms  Near 

Coatesville,  Pa .  521 

Turkey  Roost  On  Range  On 
Farm  of  Trescctt  Abele. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass . 373 

Turkeys.  Bronze  and  Wh  te 
In  Marketing  Condition 
Owned  by  Lester  Lohr.  Kos- 
v  ell.  Somerset  County.  Pa...  146 
Turkeys’  Watering  Trough 

Made  of  Metal  Tank  Split  in 

Half  by  Everett  Turcotte, 
Hopkinson.  Middlesex  Co.. 

Mass .  716 

Turkeys.  White  Holland  and 
Broad -Breasted  Bronze,  on 
Russell  Turkey  Farm  in 

North  Leeds,  Maine  .  666 

V 

Vermont  Farm  of  Carey 

Howlett  at  Bridport.  Show¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  Hay  Being  Baled 
for  Holsteins  that  Produced 
478  Pounds  of  Butterfat  Per 
Cow  Last  Year  . .  483 

W 

Weather  Sign — Leaves  Turn¬ 
ing  Over  and  Indicating 

Rain  .  604 

Weather  Sign — Rabbits  with 
Heavy  Fur  Supposed  to 

Forecast  Cold  .  604 

Welding  On  the  Farm — Page 

of  Pictures  .  748 

Wheat.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Duane. 
Franklin.  N.  Y.,  Looking  at 
Their  Collection  of  School 

Readers  .  31 

White  Holland  Turkeys  on  the 
63o-Acre  Farm  of  Edwin 
Parkhurst.  Presque  Isle, 
Maine  .  716 
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V  hite  Leghorn  Hen.  Owned  by 
Cashman  Leghorn  Farm. 
Webster,  Ky„  Winner  of 
“Hen-of-the-Year”  Honors  at 
NEPPCO  Meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  .  660 

White  Leghorn  Hens  in  Winter 
Quarters  at  the  N.  J.  Station, 

New  Brunswick.  N.J .  114 

White  Leghorns  on  the  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Paul  A.  Gray- 
bill,  Lititz.  Lancaster  County, 

Pennsylvania  .  746 

White  Leghorns,  Single  Comb, 
Highest  Pen  in  the  1952 
Western  N.Y.  Laying  Test, 
Owned  by  Darby  Leghorn 

Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J . 109 

White  Layer's  In  Laying  House 
on  the  Morris  Plerar.  Farm, 
Wyckoff.  Bergen  County, 

New  Jersey  .  378 

White  Leghorns  On  Early 
Summer  Range  at  the 
Charles  Rosenberg  Farm  in 
Toms  River,  Ocean  County, 

New  Jersey  .  373 

White  Leghorns,  Small  Flock. 
Owned  by  Charles  MacDou- 
gal,  Horseheads,  Chemung 

Co.,  New  York  .  148 

White  Leghorns,  Sirgle  Comb. 
Used  in  Feeding  Tests  by 
Beacon  Milling  Company’, 

Cayuga.  N.  Y .  116 

Wheat  Growing  on  the  Jen¬ 
kins’  Farm,  Wyoming 

County,  N.  Y .  3o2 

Williams,  Henry,  4.  Holding 
Trophy  Won  at  the  Pa.  Farm 
Show  by  His  Father,  Samuel 
Williams.  Williams’  Brym 
Coed  Farm,  Middletown, 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  for  Highest 

Scoring  Raw  Milk .  65 

Woodpile  Being  Sawed  Into 
Fireplace  Lengths  by  Jim 
Martin.  Baltic,  Conn.,  and 

His  Little  Son  .  196 

Wood  Showing  Powdery  Resi¬ 
due  Left  by  Larvae  Eat  ng 
Through  Wood  .  648 

Y 


Yorkshire  Shoals.  Fed  With 
Self  Feeder,  Owned  by 
Samuel  Tolbert,  Pine  City’, 
Chemung  County,  New  York  94 
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